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AND  NATURAL    HISTORY. 


ICABRIAOB 

MARKIAOB.  The  topics  which  this  rabjeet 
pnHnto  to  our  eoiwidermtion  in  oonneetion  with 
BiUieal  litentnre  may  be  most  eonvenieiitly  ar- 
luged  imder  the  followixig  five  heads:  — 

1.  Its  origin  and  history. 
U.  The  conditions  onder  which   it  could  be 

legally  eflK^ted. 
III.  The  modes  by  which  it  was  efl^cted. 
FY.  The  social  and  domestic  relations  of  married 

fife. 
V.  The  typical  and  allegorical  references   to 


I.  The  institution  of  marriage  is  founded  on  the 
rsjiiirauento  of  man*s  nature,  and  dates  from  the 
time  of  his  orif^^inal  creation.  II  may  be  said  to 
bftfe  been  ordained  by  God,  in  as  fer  as  man*s 
DitarB  was  ocdsuned  by  Him ;  but  its  formal  ap- 
poiatinent  was  the  woric  of  roan,  and  it  has  ever 
ben  in  its  essence  a  natural  and  civil  institution, 
tim^h  admitting  of  the  infusion  of  a  religious 
donent  uito  it.  This  Tiew  of  marriage  is  exhib- 
ited in  the  historical  account  of  its  origin  in  the 
book  of  Genesis:  the  peculiar  formation  of  man's 
ntore  is  assigned  to  the  Creator,  who,  seeing  it 
**  not  goo  I  for  man  to  be  alone,"  determined  to 
fana  an  **  help  meet  for  him  *'  (it  18),  and  accord- 
mciv  completed  tlie  work  by  the  addition  of  Uie 
fBBuk  to  the  male  (i.  27).  The  necessity  for  this 
Hep  sppears  from  the  words  used  in  the  declaration 
4tf  the  Divine  oounsd.  Man,  as  an  intellectoal  and 
ipiritosl  bdng,  would  not  have  been  a  worthy  rep- 
NKntative  of  the  Ddty  on  earth,  so  long  as  he 
hvA  in  solitude,  or  in  communion  only  with  beings 
eithar  hi|^  above  him  in  the  soile  of  crration,  as 
incris,  or  fer  beneath  him,  as  tlie  lieasts  of  the 
Md.  It  was  absolutely  necessary,  not  only  for  his 
sMifoit  and  hsppinesB,  but  still  more  for  the  per- 

■  1^)]3,  UlsiaAlyj  "as  ovfrapdnst,**  and  so  ** eor- 
nriimffiiy'fn**  The  reodsriogt,  in  the  A.  V.  «  meet 
fer  tria,"  Id  tb*  hXJL  mar'  o&r^,  8fA0(«v  avry,  Md  In 
tM  Tolg.  rimUa  tM,  are  Inadeqaats. 

^  Th»  LXX.  iatrodneet  avo  into  the  text  in  Cka.  it. 
KiiBd  Is feilawwl  by  the  Vulgafe. 

tf^  and  TlvH.   ^e  sre  nnable  to  ezprasp  the 

of  these  words  hi  amr  laogusge. 

nlBlns  the  etvmologieal  Identity  at  fhe 

^  firmgo  tuookm  ds  mr*.**  "^ 
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fection  of  the  Divine  work,  that  he  should  haw  « 
**help  mtet  for  bim,"o  or,  as  the  words  mors 
properly  mean,  **  the  exact  counterpart  of  himsdf  ** 
—  a  being  capable  of  receiving  and  reflecting  his 
thoughts  and  auctions.  No  sooner  was  the  forma- 
tion of  woman  eflbcted,  than  Adam  recognised  in 
that  act  the  will  of  the  Creator  as  to  man's  social 
condition,  and  immediately  enunciated  the  impor> 
tant  statement,  to  which  his  posterity  might  refer 
as  the  charter  of  marriage  in  all  succeeding  ages, 
**  Therefore  shall  a  man  leave  his  father  and  his 
mother,  vid  shall  cleave  unto  his  wife:  and  they 
shall  be  one  flesh  '*  (ii.  24).  From  these  words, 
coupled  with  the  circumstances  attendant  on  the 
formation  of  the  first  woman,  we  may  evolve  the 
following  principles;  (1)  The  unity  of  man  and 
wife,  as  implied  in  her  being  formed  out  of  man, 
and  as  expressed  in  the  words  "  one  flesh ;  "  (S) 
tlie  indissolubleness  of  the  marriage  bond,  except 
on  the  strongest  grounds  (oomp.  Sibtt.  xix.  9);  (3^ 
monogamy,  as  the  original  law  of  marriage,  result- 
ing from  there  baring  been  but  one  original  cou  • 
ple,^  as  is  forcibly  expressed  in  the  subsequent  ref- 
erences to  this  passage  by  our  Lord  (<*  they  lioo/n," 
Matt  xix.  6),  and  St.  Paul  (« two  shall  be  one 
flesh,"  1  Cor.  ri.  16);  (4)  the  social  equality  of 
man  and  wife,  as  implied  in  the  terms  i»h  and'  isA- 
sArrA,e  the  one  being  the  exact  correlative-  of  the 
other,  as  well  as  in  the  words  <*help  meet  for 
him;"  (5)  the  subordination  of  the  wife  to  the 
husband,  consequent  upon  her  subsequent  forma- 
tion (1  Cor.  xi.  8,  9;  1  Tim.  ii.  13);  and  (6)*  the 
respective  duties  of  man  and  wife,  as  implied  in 
the  words  **  help  meet  fur  him.** 

The  introduction  of  sin  into  the  world  modified 
to  a  certain  extent  the  mutu.il  relations  of  man  and 
wife.  As  the  blame  of  seduction  to  sin  lay  on  the 
ktter,  the  condition  of  subordination  was  turned 

old  Latin  term  vim  would  have  been  better.  Lnthsi 
is  more  snocessAil  with  numn  and  mdmun ;  but  evet 
this  fldls  to  convey  tae  double  sense  of  i$k8hah  as  » 
*'  woman  "  and  "  wife,"  both  of  which  should  be  pre. 
served,  as  in  the  Qerman  tonb,  in  order  to  eonvny  tbe 
foil  force  of  the  original.  We  may  hen  observe  that 
uAiAoA  was  the  only  term  in  ordlnaxy  use  among  liis 

Hebrews  for  <<  wlft.**    They  oooasiooally  used  b>t^, 

as  we  OSS  <<  consort,*^  Ibr  the  wtvee  ef  Idngs  (Vs.  siv 
9 :  Neh.  U.  6 ;  Dan.  v.  S)- 
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Into  nilv)eL'tion,  uid  it  was  aaid  to  her  of  her  ju9- 
tMod,  •*  he  shall  rule  over  thee  '*  (Gen.  Hi.  16.)  — 
a  sentence  which,  regarded  as  a  prediction,  has  been 
strikingly  AilfiUed  in  the  position  assigned  to  women 
ill  Oriental  countries,*  but  which,  regarded  as  a 
rule  of  life,  is  fuUj  sustained  by  the  voice  of  nature 
and  by  the  teaching  of  Christianity  (1  Cor.  xiv.  34; 
Kph.  ▼.  32, 23 ;  1  Tim.  ii.  12).  The  eiil  eflkte  of 
the  fUl  were  soon  apparent  in  the  oomipt  usages 
of  marriage;  the  unity  of  the  bond  was  impaired 
by  polygamy,  which  appears  to  have  origuiated 
viiong  tiie  Cainites  (Gen.  iv.  19);  and  its  purity 
iras  deteriorated  by  the  promiscuous  intermarriage 
of  the  "none  of  Gk>d"with  the  "daughters  of 
mm,"  i.  e.  of  the  Sethites  with  the  Cainites,  m  the 
davs  preceding  the  flood  (Gen.  W.  2). 

In  the  postdiluvial  age  the  usages  of  marrisge 
were  marked  with  the  simplicity  that  characterizes 
a  patriarchal  state  of  society.  The  rule  of  monog- 
amy was  re^tablished  by  the  eiample  of  Nosh 
v)d  bis  sons  (Gen.  vii.  13).  llie  early  pntriarchs 
•elected  their  wives  from  th«r  own  familv  (Gen. 
xi.  29,  xxiv.  4,  xxviii.  2),  and  the  necesnity  for 
doing  tills  on  religious  grounds  superseded  the  pro* 
hibitions  that  afterwaMs  held  good  against  such 
mairiages  on  the  score  of  kindred  (Gen.  ».  12; 
Ex.  vi.  20;  oorap.  Lev.  xviii.  9,  12).  Polygamy 
prevailed  (Gen.  xvi.  4,  xxv.  1,  6,  xxriii.  9,  xxix.  23, 
28:  2  Chr.  vii.  14),  but  to  a  great  extent  dixested 
of  the  degradation  which  in  modem  times  attaches 
to  that  practice.  In  judging  of  it  we  must  take 
into  regard  the  following  considerations:  (1)  that 
the  fwinri/tlt  of  monogamy  was  retained,  even  in 
the  practice  of  polygamy,  by  the  distinction  made 
between  the  chief  or  original  wife  and  the  secondary 
wives,  or,  as  the  A.  V.  terms  them,  <^  concubines  ** 
—  a  term  which  is  objectionable,  inasmuch  as  it 
oottveys  to  us  the  notion  (^  an  illicit  and  unrecog- 
nixed  position,  who-eas  the  secondary  wife  Di-aa 
regardt^  by  the  Hebrews  as  a  wife,  and  her  rights 
were  secured  by  law ;  ^  (2)  that  the  motive  which 
led  to  polygamy  was  that  absorbing  desire  of 
pn^ny  which  is  prevalent  throughout  eastern 
eountries,  and  was  especially  powerful  among  the 
Hebrews;  and  (3)  that  the  power  of  a  parent  o«'er 
Ills  child,  and  of  a  master  over  his  slave  (the  po- 
teitm  patria  and  domnicn  of  the  Romans),  was 
|iaramount  even  in  matters  of  marriage,  and  led 
in  many  cases  to  phases  of  polyirnmy  that  are 
otherwise  quite  unintelligible,  as,  for  instance,  to 
the  cawH  where  it  was  adopted  by  the  Imsband  nt 
tkt  rrt/iiesl  of  hh  unft^  under  Uie  idea  that  chiKIren 
born  to  a  iiAxt  were  in  the  eye  of  the  law  the 

u  The  relation  of  the  husband  to  the  wife  tn  ex- 

prasBsd  In  the  Qebrew  term  bacU  (brS),  literally 
Itml^  for  husband  (Bx.  xxi.  8,  22 ;  Deut  xxl.  13 ;  2 
Sam.  xi.  26,  etc.,  etc.).     The  respectful  torui  uwd  by 

Saiab  to  Abraham  (^S^bJ,  **my  lord,"  Oen.  xriU.  12 : 
romp.  1  K.  I.  17,  ISt'PsT'xlT.  11)  fUmishet  St.  Ptoter 
with  an  lUnstration  of  the  wUb^s  proper  poi«itloD  (1 
I'et.  m.  6) 

^  The  po*ltl  -n  of  the  Hebrew  concubine  may  b«  oom- 
parod  with  that  of  the  concubine  of  the  earl.v  Christian 
Church,  the  sole  dlsttnctlon  between  her  and  the  wift 
eoDRteting  in  this,  that  the  marriage  was  not  In  accord- 
ance with  the  rivil  law :  in  the  eye  of  the  Church  Uie 
narriagv  aas  perfoctlv  valid  (Bingham,  Ant.  xl.  6,  & 
II).    It  Is  worthy  of  notioe  that  the  term  pilUgetA 

I  A.  V.  **  eooenblae  **)  nowhere  occurs  Id  the 
wed  an  eitber  **  wifr  *'  (Dent 
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children  of  the  mistress <^  (Cjen.  xrl.  .1,  ixx.  4,  9). 
or,  again,  to  cases  where  it  was  ado|ited  at  tJie 
instance  of  the  father  (Gen.  xxix.  ^,28;  Ex.  xxi. 
9.  10).  It  must  be  allowed  that  polygamy,  thus 
legalized  and  syatenwtized,  justified  to  a  oertaii 
extent  by  the  motive,  and  entered  into,  not  oidj 
without  of%o«  to,  but  actually  at  the  suggestion 
of,  those  who,  aooording  to  our  noUone,  would  feel 
moat  deeply  ii\jured  by  it,  is  a  very  different  thing 
from  what  polygamy  would  be  in  oar  own  state  of 
society. 

Divorce  also  prevailed  In  the  patriarehal  aga 
though  but  one  instance  of  it  la  reooeded  (Gen.  xxi 
14).  Of  this,  again,  we  mnst  not  judge  by  cm 
own  standard.  Wherever  marriages  are  effeetnd  by 
the  violent  exercise  of  the  patria  potesUit,  or  with- 
out any  bond  of  affection  between  the  paitin  con- 
cerned, ill-assorted  matches  must  be  of  frequsnt 
oceurrence,  and  without  the  remedy  of  divorce,  in 
such  a  state  of  society,  we  can  understand  the 
truth  of  the  Apostles'  remark,  that  "  it  is  not  good 
to  marry ''  (Matt  xix  10).  Hence  divorce  prevails 
to  a  great  extent  in  ail  countries  where  nmrriage  is 
the  result  of  arbitrary  appointment  or  of  purchase: 
we  may  instance  the  Arabians  (Burckhardt's  Notes, 
i.  Ill;  Layard*s  Nineveh,  I  357)  and  the  Egyp- 
tians (I^ane,  i.  235  tf.}.  From  the  enactmaits  of 
the  Mosaic  law  we  may  infer  that  divorce  was 
effected  by  a  mere  verbal  declaration,  as  it  still  is 
in  the  countries  referred  to,  and  great  injustice  was 
thus  committed  towards  the  wives. 

The  Mosaic  l;iw  aimed  at  mitigating  rather  than 
remoring  evils  which  «rere  inseparable  fVoni  tlie 
state  of  society  in  that  day.  Its  enactments  wrrv 
directed  (1)  to  the  discrmragement  of  polygamy; 
(2)  to  obviate  the  injustice  fluently  consequent 
upoo  the  exercise  of  the  rights  of  a  lather  or  a 
master;  (3)  to  bring  divorce  under  some  restric- 
tion ;  and  (4)  to  enforce  purity  of  life  during  the 
maintenance  of  the  matrimonial  bond.  The  fhvt 
of  these  objects  was  forwarded  by  the  fi>llowing 
enactments:  the  prohibition  imposed  upon  kin^s 
against  multiplying''  wives  (Deut.  xrii.  17):  the 
prohibition  a^nst  inarT>ing  two  slaters  togethct 
(I..ev.  xviii.  18):  tlie  assertion  of  the  matrimonial 
rights  of  each  wife  (Kx.  xxi.  10,  11);  the  slur  cast 
upon  the  eunncli  Rtate,  wliicb  has  Iteen  ever  regarded 
as  indispensable  to  a  Avsteni  of  polycamy  (Dent. 
xziii.  1):  and  the  ritual  obsennnoes  entailed  on  a 
man  by  the  duty  of  marriage  (1  ev.  xv.  18).  The 
second  object  was  attained  by  the  humane  legula- 
tione  relative  to  a  captive  whom  a  man  might  wiah 
to  marry  (Deut.  xxi.  10-14),  to  a  purchased  wife* 


xxl.  15)  or  *<mald-eprvant"  (Bx.  xxL  7);  the  latter 
applying  to  a  purchased  wife. 

c  The  language  In  1  Chr.  11. 18,  ^  these  are  ker  tool / 
following  on  the  mention  of  his  two  wives,  admits  ert 
an  Interpretation  on  this  ground. 

ff  The  Talmudlsts  practically  set  aside  this  prohlbl 
Hon,  (1)  by  explaining  the  word  ^  multiply  **  of  ai. 
inordinate  number ;  and  (2)  by  treating  the  motive  for 
it,  "  that  his  heart  turn  not  away,"  as  a  matter  of  dla- 
rretion.  They  considered  eighteen  the  maximnm  te 
be  allowed  a  kinr  (Selden,  Vx,  Ebr.  1.  8).  It  is  note- 
worthy that  the  high-priest  himself  aothoriass  bigaoiv 
in  the  case  of  king  Joash  (2  Chr.  xxlv.  8). 

e  The  regulations  in  Bx.  xxi.  7-11  duwiie  a  detailed 
notice,  as  exhibiting  the  extent  to  which  the  power  of 
the  head  of  a  fiimlly  might  be  carried.  It  must  be 
premised  that  the  maiden  was  bom  of  Hebrew  parenta 
was  Qnd«r  age  at  the  time  of  her  sale  (otherwise  fast 
•ither  would  have  no  powiw  to  ssU),  and  that  ths 
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[Ks.  xu.  7-11),  and  to  a  alave  who  either  was  mar- 
lied  at  the  tinie  of  their  purchase,  or  who,  having 
nooe  received  a  wife  "  at  the  hands  of  his  master, 
was  unwilling  to  be  parted  from  her  (Ex.  xxi.  12-6), 
and,  lastly,  by  the  law  relating  to  the  l^al  distri- 
butidn  of  property  among  the  children  of  the  diifer- 
snt  wives  (l>eut.  xxi.  1&-17).  The  third  obje# 
was  eflected  by  rendering  divorce  a  formal  prooeed- 
iag,  not  to  be  done  by  word  of  mouth  as  heretofore, 
lut  by  a*' bill  of  divorcement "  (Deut.  xxiv.  1), 
which  would  generally  demand  time  and  the  inter* 
fntiou  of  a  third  party,  thus  rendering  divorce  a 
)tm  easy  process,  and  furnishing  the  wife,  in  the 
•rni  of  its  being  carried  out,  with  a  l^;al  evidence 
of  her  marriageability:  we  may  also  notice  that 
Moses  whoUy  prohibited  divorce  in  ease  the  wife 
bad  been  seduced  prior  to  marriage  (Deut.  xxii.  20), 
or  her  chastity  bad  been  groundlessly  impugned 
(Deut.  xxii.  19).  llie  fourth  object  forms  the  sub- 
ject of  one  of  the  ten  commandments  (Ex.  xx.  14), 
any  violation  c^  which  was  punishable  with  death 
(Lev.  XX.  10;  Deut  xxii.  22),  even  in  the  case  of 
a  betrothed  person  (Deut  xxiL  23,  24). 

The  practical  results  of  these  r^ulatioiis  may 
have  been  very  salutary,  but  on  this  pouit  we  have 
hat  small  opportunities  of  judging.  The  usages 
theniMlves,  to  which  we  have  referred,  remained  in 
ftill  force  to  a  late  period.  We  have  instances  of 
the  arbitrary  exereise  of  the  paternal  authority  in 
the  cases  of  Achaah  (Judi;.  i.  12).  Ibzan  (Judg.  xii. 
9),  Samson  (Judg.  xiv.  20,  iv.  2),  and  Michal  (1 
Sam.  xvii.  25).  The  case  of  Abishag,  and  the 
Uogtt^;^  of  Adongah  in  reference  to  her  (1  K.  i.  2, 
iL  17),  prove  that  a  servant  was  still  completely  at 
the  disposal  of  his  or  her  master.  Polygamy  also 
pnvailed,  as  we  are  expressly  informed  in  reference 
to  Gideon  (Judg.  Tiii.  30),  Elkanah  (1  Sam.  i.  2), 
Saul  (2  Sam.  xiL  8),  David  (2  Sam.  v.  13),  Solo- 
mon (1  K.  xL  3),  the  sons  of  Issaohar  (1  Chr.  rii. 
4),  Shaharaim  (1  Chr.  vui.  8,  9),  Behoboam  (2 
C^.  xi.  21),  Abijah  (2  Chr.  xiii.  21),  and  Joash 
]9  Chr.  xxiv.  3);  and  as  we  may  also  infer  from 
the  number  of  children  in  the  cases  of  Jair,  Ibzan, 
■nd  Abdon  (Judg.  x.  4,  xii.  9, 14).  It  does  not, 
however,  follow  tluit  it  was  the  general  practice  of 
the  country:  the  inconveniences  attendant  on  polyg- 
amy in  small  houses  or  with  scanty  incomes  are 

otdeet  of  the  purchase  wbs  that  when  arrived  at 
puberty  she  should  beoome  the  wifs  of  her  master,  as 
is  im|>ll«d  In  the  diSbnmce  in  the  law  relating  to  her 
(Bx.  xxL  7),  and  to  a  slave  purchased  for  ordinary 
work  (Deut  xv.  12-17),  an  well  as  ic  the  term  dmiA, 
'^  makl-eerrant,^^  which  i*  elsewhere  used  coarertibly 
with  "concubine*'  (Jadg.  ix.  18 ;  oomp.  vtU.  31).  \nth 
mcard  to  soeh  it  Is  enacted  (1)  that  she  is  not  to  "  go 
oat  as  the  men^eerranbi  *'  (f .  e.  be  flneed  after  six  yean* 
t  rrioe,  or  in  the  ye>ir  nf  jubilee),  on  the  nnderstand- 
lu  ( thMt  bar  master  either  already  has  made,  or  intends 
io  make  ber  his  wift  (ver.  7) ;  (2)  but,  if  he  has  no 
saeh  iotsntloa,  he  h  not  entitled  to  retain  her  In  the 
•Teat  of  any  other  person  of  the  Israelites  being  will- 
ing to  purchase  her  of  him  for  the  same  purpose  (ver. 
li ;  (8)  be  might,  however,  assign  her  to  his  son,  and 
to  this  caiv  she  was  to  be  treated  as  a  daughter  and 
kot  as  a  alave  (ver.  9) ;  (4)  If  either  he  or  Lis  son,  hav- 
ing  married  her.  took  another  wtfo,  she  was  still  to  be 
trttOed  ae  a  wife  In  all  respeets  (ver.  10) ;  and,  lastly, 
i  nelttier  cf  tbie  three  oontlngendes  took  pls.'w,  i.  c. 
tf  he  n^tber  married  her  himself,  nor  gavr  her  to 
ftis  nmt  nor  had  her  redeemed,  then  the  maiden  was 
•o  beoome  absolutely  fkee  without  waitinf  for  the  ea- 
pbaOoo  «f  c^  >''  7>»*  or  for  the  y«r  of  jabOee 
«er  111 
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so  great  as  to  pot  a  serious  boi  to  tte  genenn 
adoption,^  and  hence  in  modem  ooun:ries  whorv 
it  is  fuUy  established  the  (Hvctioe  is  restricted  tv. 
comparatively  few  (Niebuhr,  Voyage^  p.  65;  Lane, 
i.  2i9).  The  same  rule  holds  good  with  rq^ard  to 
ancient  times:  the  disoomforte  of  polygamy  are 
exhibited  in  the  jealousies  between  the  wives  of 
Abraham  {Gea.  xvi.  6),  and  of  Elkanah  (1  Sam.  L 
6);  and  the  cases  citeid  above  rather  lead  to  the 
inference  that  it  was  confined  to  the  wealthy. 
Meanwhile  it  may  be  noted  that  the  theory  of 
monogamy  was  retained  and  comes  prominently 
forvrard  in  the  pictures  of  domestic  bliss  portrayed 
in  the  poetical  writings  of  this  period  (Ps.  cxxviiL 
3;  Prov.  t.  18,  xriu.  22,  xix.  14,  xxxi.  10-29;  Eocl 
ix.  9).  The  sanctity  of  the  marriage-bond  was 
but  too  frequently  violated,  as  appears  from  the 
frequent  allusions  to  the  ^  strange  woman  '*  in  the 
book  of  Proverbs  (ii.  16,  v.  20,  Ac),  and  in  the 
detmnciations  of  the  prophets  against  the  prev- 
alence of  adultery  (Jer.  v.  8;  £k.  xviii.  11,  xxii 
11). 

In  the  post-Babylonian  period  monogamy  appean 
to  have  become  more  prevalent  than  at  any  pre^ 
vious  time:  indeed  we  have  no  instence  of  polyg- 
amy during  this  period  on  record  in  the  Bible,  idl 
the  marriages  noticed  being  with  single  wives  (Tob. 
i.  9,  ii.  11 ;  Susan,  w.  29, 63 ;  Matt,  xviii.  25 ;  Luiie 
i.  5;  Acte  v.  1).  During  the  same  period  the 
theory  of  monogamy  is  set  forth  in  Ecclus.  xxvi. 
i-27.  The  practice  of  polygamy  nevertheless  stiO 
existed ;  <^  Herod  the  Great  had  no  less  Uian  nine 
wives  at  one  time  (Joseph.  Ant.  xvii.  1,  §  3) ;  the  Tal- 
inudiste  frequently  assume  it  as  a  weU-known  faet 
(e.  g.  Ketub.  10,  §  1;  Vebam,  1,  §  1);  bnd  the 
early  Christian  writers,  in  their  oommente  on  1 
l^ini.  iii.  2,  explain  it  of  polygamy  in  terms  which 
leave  no  doubt  as  to  the  foct  of  ito  prevalence  in 
the  Apostolic  age.  The  abuse  of  divorce  continued 
unabated  (Joseph.  VU.  §  76 ) ;  and  imder  the  Asmo- 
na»n  dynasty  the  right  was  assumed  by  the  wife  as 
against  her  husband,  an  innovation  which  is  attrib- 
uted to  Salome  by  Josephus  {ArU.  xv.  7,  §  10). 
but  which  appears  to  have  been  prevulent  in  the 
Apostolic  nge^  if  we  may  judge  from  passages  where 
the  language  implies  that  the  act  emanated  frMB 
the  wife  (Mark  x.  12;  1  Cor.  vti.  11),  as  well  as 

e  In  this  case  we  most  amume  that  the  wife  asdgnad 
was  a  aon-IsraeUtish  slave  ;  otherwise,  the  wife  would, 
as  a  matter  of  course,  be  fkved  along  with  her  bus 
band  In  the  year  of  Jubilee.  In  this  ca.4e  the  wifr 
aod  children  would  be  the  absolute  property  of  the 
master,  and  the  position  of  the  wUe  would  be  analo- 
gous to  that  of  the  Soman  eonttibernahs,  who  was  net 
supposed  capable  of  any  eannttbium.  The  Issue  of 
such  a  marriage  would  remain  slaves  in  acoonlanee 
with  the  maxim  of  the  Talmndists,  that  the  child  Is 
liable  to  its  mother's  dlsquallflcatlon  {KidUlusk.  8,  § 
12).  Josephus  {Ant.  Iv.  8,  §  ^)  stetes  that  in  the  year 
of  Jubilee  the  slave,  having  married  during  service, 
carried  off  his  wife  and  children  with  him :  this,  how 
ever,  may  refer  to  an  Israelite  maid-servant. 

b  The  Tahnudists  limited  polygiunists  to  four  wives 
The  same  number  was  adopted  by  Mohammed  in  the 
Koran,  and  still  forms  the  rule  among  hto  followers 
(Niebuhr,  Voyage^  p.  62). 

e  Miohaelis  (Lai^s  of  Mo$f*,  Ul.  5,  $  96)  asssrte  that 
polygamy  osased  entirely  after  the  ibtum  firom  the 
Captivity ;  Selden,  on  the  other  hand,  that  polyyuay 
prsvaiied  among  the  Jews  until  the  time  of  Uonorioi 
and  A-<adlns  (oirD.  a.  n.  400),  when  It  was  prohlbltatf 
by  an  uaperial  edlot  ( Ox.  Ar.  L  9ik 
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ItMn  lonM  of  ths  eooiiMDti  of  the  euiy  wiiten  on 
1  Hm.  ▼.  9.  Our  Lord  and  his  Apoitkt  roMtob- 
Dahed  the  tetegriiy  ud  n&otHy  of  the  marriage 
bond  by  the  following  meaiuni:  (1)  by  the  con- 
firmation of  the  original  charter  of  marriage  an  the 
bans  on  which  aU  regulations  were  to  be  framed 
(Matt  six.  4,  6);  (S)  by  the  restriction  of  divorce 
to  the  case  of  fornication,  and  the  prohibition  of 
re-marriage  in  all  perwns  ditoreed  on  improper 
grounds  (Matt  ▼.  82,  xix.  9;  Rom.  vii.  3;  1  Cor. 
rii.  10,  11);  and  (8)  by  the  enforcement  of  moral 
purity  generally  (Heb.  xiii.  4,  Ac),  and  especially 
by  the  formal  condemnation  of  fbrnicatioii,"  which 
tppears  to  have  been  chssed  among  acta  morally 
indiflbrent  {itiid^opa)  by  a  certain  party  in  the 
Cliurch  (Acts  zr.  20). 

Shortly  before  the  Christian  era  an  important 
ebange  took  place  in  the  views  entertained  on  the 
question  of  marriage  as  aflbctlng  the  spiritual  and 
hiteUectual  parts  of  man*s  nature.  Throughout 
the  Old  Testament  period  marriage  was  regarded 
as  the  indispensable  duty  of  erery  man,  nor  was  it 
surmised  that  there  existed  in  it  any  drawback  to 
the  attainment  of  the  highest  degree  of  holinem. 
Id  the  intenul  that  dapMd  beta^een  the  Old  and 
New  Testament  periods,  a  spirit  of  asceticiKm  hml 
been  evolred,  probably  in  antagonism  to  tlie  foreitfit 
notions  with  which  the  Jews  were  brou<;ht  into 
dose  and  painful  contact.  The  Essenes  were  tl)i' 
first  to  propound  any  doubts  as  to  the  propriety  of 
Boarriage:  some  of  them  ay<nded  it  altogether,  otlierM 
ivailed  themselves  of  it  under  restrictions  (.losi>|>h. 
B.  J.  ii.  8,  §§  2,  13).  Simikr  riews  were  adopu-ti 
by  the  Therapeutss,  and  at  a  later  period  by  tlu* 
GnosticM  (Burton's  Lecturtt^  i.  214);  thence  thev 
passed  into  the  Christian  Church,  forming  one  of 
the  distinctl^'e  tenets  of  the  Encratites  (Hurton.  ii. 
161),  and  finally  developing  into  the  8,>titeni  of 
monaehlsm.  The  philosophical  tenets  on  which  the 
prohibition  of  marriage  was  baned  are  generallv 
londemned  in  Col.  ii.  16-2*i,  niid  gpecificMlly  in 
1  Tim.  iv.  8.  The  general  propriety  of  niarriafl;e 
is  enforced  on  numerous  occasions,  and  alistinence 
fVT>m  it  is  commended  only  in  cases  where  it  was 
rendered  expedient  by  the  calla  of  duty  (Matt.  xix. 
12;  1  Cor.  rii.  8, 26).  With  regard  to  re-niarriagc 
after  the  death  of  one  of  the  parties,  the  Jews,  in 
summon  with  other  nations,  regarded  abstinence 
fnm  it,  partioulariy  in  the  case  of  a  widow,  bud- 
able,  and  a  sign  of  holiness  (Luke  ii.  36, 37 ;  Joseph. 
Ant  xvii.  13,  §  4,  zvui.  6,  §  6);  but  it  is  clear 
from  the  example  of  Josephus  ( Ki7.  §  76)  that 
there  was  no  prohibition  even  in  the  case  of  a 
priest  In  the  Apostolic  Church  re-marriage  was 
regarded  ss  occasionally  undesirable  (1  Cor.  vii.  40), 
and  as  an  absolute  disqualification  for  holy  Amo- 
tions, whether  in  a  man  or  woman  (1  Tim.  iii.  2, 
12,  T.  9):  at  the  same  time  it  is  recommended  hi 
Ihe  case  of  young  widows  (1  Tim.  v.  14). 

II.  Hie  conditions  of  I^gal  marriage  are  decided 
by  the  prohibitions  which  the  biw  of  any  country 
imposes  upon  its  citizens.     In  the  Hebrew  com- 


n  The  term  «app«(a  Is  oeeaslOBally  used  in  a  broad 
tense  to  inelods  both  adultsry  (Matt  v.  82)  and  Ineaat 
JL  Cor.  V.  1).  In  the  daerss  of  the  Oounell  of  Jam- 
Alrni  It  muat  be  ngaTdad  In  Its  usual  and  resCrietsd 


a  The  aot  ef  marrisfs  wUh  a  foN%aar  to  dsseribsd 

fa  Ike  Bstevw  by  a  spsolal  tsim,  aUcon  (^riH), 
sf  Ike  «^0lnitfr  thus  prodoosd,  ss  appsaia 
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nonwealth  these  prohlbhiona  were  ^  two  kfaida 
aeeonling  as  they  reguhtted  marriage,  (1.)  betwjec 
an  Israelite  and  a  non-Israelite,  and  (ii.)  betwees 
an  Israelite  and  one  of  his  own  community. 

i.  The  prohibitions  rdating  to  foreigners  wen 
based  on  that  bistinetive  feeling  of  exdusiveness, 
•hieh  forms  one  of  the  bonds  of  ovi>ry  social  body, 
and  which  prevails  with  peculiar  strength  in  a  nide 
stale  of  society.  In  all  political  bodies  the  right 
of  marriage  (jus  conmibn)  becomes  in  some  fbrm 
or  other  a  constituent  element  of  ciUaerfship,  and, 
even  where  its  nature  and  limiu  are  not  defined  bv 
legal  enactment,  it  b  supported  with  rigor  by  thii 
force  of  public  opinion,  'llie  feeling  of  avenioi 
against  hitermarriage  with  foreigners  beocmes  mivs 
intense,  when  distinctions  of  religious  creed  supei^ 
veneon  those  of  blood  and  language;  and  hence 
we  should  naturally  expect  to  find  it  more  than 
usuafly  strong  in  the  Hebrews,  who  were  endowed 
with  a  peculiar  position,  and  were  separated  from 
surrounding  nations  by  a  sharp  line  of  demarcation. 
The  wammgs  of  past  history  and  the  examples  of 
the  patriarchs  came  In  support  of  natural  feeling : 
on  the  one  hand,  the  evil  eflTects  of  intermarriage 
with  aliens  were  exhibited  in  the  overwhelming 
sinfulness  of  the  generation  destroyed  by  the  flood 
(Gen.  ri.  2-13):  on  the  other  hand,  there  were  the 
examples  of  the  patriarchs  Abraham,  Isaac,  and 
Jacob,  marrying  from  among  their  owi.  kindre«l 
(Gen.  XX.  12.  xxiv.  3,  Ac.,  xxViii.  2),  and  in  cncli 
of  the  two  Utter  cases  there  is  a  contrast  between 
these  carefully-sought  unions  and  those  of  the  re- 
jected sons  Ishmael,  who  married  an  Kg,vptian 
(Gen.  xxi.  21),  and  Esau,  whose  marriages  with 
Hittite  women  were  *•  a  grief  of  mind "  to  his 
parents  (C^en.  xxvi.  34,  35).  Ilie  marriages  of 
Joseph  with  an  Egyptian  (Gen.  xli.  46),  of  Manaa- 
seh  with  a  Syrian  secondary  wife  (1  Chr.  \-ii.  14; 
comp.  Gen.  xlri.  20,  LXX.),  and  of  Moses  with  n 
Midianitish  woman  in  the  first  instance  (Ex.  ii.  21 ), 
and  afterwards  with  a  Cushite  or  Ethiopian  woman 
(Num.  xii.  1).  were  of  sn  exceptional  nature,  and 
yet  the  last  was  the  cause  of  crpat  disaatiafaotion. 
A  far  greater  objection  was  entertained  aiiainst  the 
marriage  of  an  Uraelitiah  woman  with  a  man  of 
another  tril>e,  aa  illuatrated  by  tlie  narrative  of 
8hechem's  proposala  for  Dinah,  the  ostensible 
ground  of  their  rgection  heinc  the  diflerence  in 
religious  oltaen-ances,  tliat  Shechem  and  his  coun- 
trymen were  uncireunicised  ((ieii.  xxxiv.  14). 

The  only  distinct  prohibition  in  the  Mosaic  law 
refers  to  the  Canaanites,  with  whom  the  Israelites 
were  not  to  marry  ^  on  the  ground  that  it  would 
lead  them  into  idobttry  (Ex.  xxxiv.  16:  Deut  vii 
3,  4)  — a  result  which  actually  occurred  sliortty 
after  their  settlement  in  the  Promised  liind  (Judg 
iii.  6,  7).  But  beyond  this,  the  legal  diaabilitiec 
to  which  the  Ammonites  and  Moalites  were  sub- 
jected (Deut  xxiii.  3)  acted  as  a  vhlnal  bar  to 
mtermarriage  with  them,  totally  pre^-enting  rae- 
cording  to  the  int«rpretation  which  the  Jews  Uiem- 
sehres  put  upon  that  paaaage)  the  mairiage  of 


tram  the  eognats  tsnns,  eAAlAii,  ekottHf  and  tAot^eh 
for  "son4n-law."  <*  fblher-hi-law/'  and  "mother-li» 
law/*  It  to  uawl  hi  Gen.  xxxiv.  9 ;  Deut  vii.  8;  Jeah 
xxfU.  12 ;  1  K.  m.  1 ;  Esr.  Ix.  14 ;  and  mefeaphorioally 
tai  2  Ohr.  xvUi  1.  The  aaoie  Mbsa  eomsa  prominsntly 
Ibrward  in  the  term  o*d(A»  fai  Xx.  Iv.  26,  whms  It  k 
WBsd  of  the  afflnity  prodneed  by  the  rits  of  i  li<  iimiihliw 
becwsen  Jabevah  and  the  ebUd 
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inditMli  WMMB  with  MMUtn,  bal  panDittii« 
ilat  <tf  iKieUtM  with  Moablte  womeL,  aiMh  aa  that 
3f  MafaloD  with  Buth.  The  prohihitioD  againat 
■Miriagai  with  the  Edomitea  or  Egjptiaoa  was  less 
itenigMii.  aa  a  nuUe  of  thoae  natioiM  raoeiTed  the 
rigbt  of  mairiage  od  hia  admiaaian  to  the  full 
ritiwnahip  in  the  third  generation  of  proeelytiam 
(i)eat  iziiL  7,  8).  There  were  thna  three  grades 
of  prohihition  — total  in  regard  to  the  Oanaaniies 
M  cither  aide;  total  on  the  aide  of  the  males  in 
npoA  to  the  Ammonitea  and  Moabites;  and  tern- 
■onrj  on  the  aide  of  the  nudea  in  regard  of  the 
Uomitea  and  Egyptians,  mamagea  with  females 
b  tha  two  latter  instanoea  being  regarded  as  legal 
(gddeo,  de  Jur.  Nat  eap.  14>.  MaRiages  between 
braeiite  women  and  proael jted  foreignen  were  at 
sll  times  of  tare  oocorrenoe,  and  are  noticed  in  the 
BfUeiaa  though  thej  were  of  an  exceptional  nature, 
■Kb  as  that  of  an  Egyptian  and  an  laraelitisb 
weman  (Lev.  xzit.  10),  of  Abigail  and  Jelher  the 
Uuneelitd,  eontracted  probablj  when  Jease'a  fiunily 
VIS  atgonmuig  in  Moab  (1  Chr.  ii.  17),  of  Sbeshan's 
Jiaghter  and  an  Egyptian,  who  was  staying  in  his 
iioeBB  (1  Chr.  ii.  35),  and  of  a  Napfathalite  woman 
sod  a  Tyrian,  linng  in  adjacent  diatiicta  (1  K.  vii. 
U).  in  the  revene  case,  namely,  the  marriage 
flf  lamdites  with  foreign  womeu,  it  is,  of  course, 
highly  probable  that  the  wivee  became  proeel>'tea 
lAw  their  marriage,  aa  instaneed  in  the  case  of 
Both  (i.  16);  but  this  was  by  no  means  invariably 
the  ease.  Od  the  contrary  we  find  that  the  I*4(yp- 
tt&a  wife  of  Solomon  (1  K.  zi.  4),  and  the  Pb<eni- 
»n  wife  of  Ahab  (1  K.  zvi.  31),  retained  their 
JtJutttroua  practieea  and  introduced  tbem  into  their 
idopted  eoontriea.  Proaelytiam  does  not  therefore 
tfi}jesr  to  have  been  a  tine  qud  non  in  the  case  of  a 
r.le«  tboogh  it  waa  ao  in  the  case  of  a  husband : 
tike  total  silenee  of  the  Law  as  to  any  sueh  condition 
a  veicud  to  a  captive,  whom  an  Israelite  mi^bt 
viaJi  to  mairy,  msst  be  regarded  as  evidence  of  tlic 
mene  (Dent.  zzi.  10-14),  nor  have  the  refinements 
■f  liablriaioal  writers  on  that  passage  succeeded  in 
e<ahliahing  the  neoeasity  of  proaelytism.  The  0|>- 
potitiaa  of  SaniBon*a  parenta  to  his  marriage  with 
I  niiUatmo  woman  (Judg.  xiv.  3)  leads  to  the  same 
eondusion.  So  long  aa  such  unions  yren  i,t  merely 
WTMiwml  oceorrenee  no  veto  waa  placed  upon  them 
\jj  pobtie  authority;  but,  when  after  the  return 
fimu  the  Babylonish  Oaptirity  the  Jews  contracted 
Willi  the  heathen  inhabitants  of  Palestine 
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•  Ibe  tam  Ircpo^vyovprcf  (A..  Y.  ^  unequally  yoked 
•idi'*),  haa  no  speelai  refereoee  to  marriage  :  It*  meao- 
kif  h  Shova  in  the  cogoata  term  hepo^vyoi  (Lev.  six. 
1>;  A.  y.  « of  a  divene  kind  ^*).  It  li.  bowever,  cor- 
notij  connected  in  the  A.  T.  with  the  noCton  of  a 
'tqU,"  aaaKphdnad  by  Haajehius,  oi  tai  ^vyovKnv, 
Md  not  aith  that  of  a  ''  balance,"  as  Theophylaet. 


appear  in  Babbinkal  writon,  rig- 

(1)  lo  Jtpm  or  N^oof ;  (2)  to  be  eorrupty  as  an 

(3)  to  npm.     The  Important  point  to  t)e 

Is  that  the  word  does  not  betoken  bastariy 

of  tbe  term,  bat  simply  the  progeny  of  a 

of  a  Jew  and  a  foreigner.     It  ma>  be 

•pedal  tafaeoea  to  this  word  that  the  Jew* 

that  they  were  not  bom  **of  fomlcatioa" 

John  tUI.  41),  Implying  that  there  was 

of  flbraign  blood,  or  oonoequantly  of 

In  thamselves. 

•*  Ika  Uabmw  aipiaakm  T1^  ^^  (A.  V. 
aw  «f  kin  **!  Is  pnaaaUy  ngardad  as  apptying  to 


in  so  wholesale  a  manner  as  to  endanger  then 
national  existence,  the  practice  was  sevo^y  con- 
demned (Ear.  ix.  2,  z.  2),  and  the  law  of  positive 
prohibition  originally  pronounced  only  agaiuitt  the 
Canaanites  was  extended  to  the  Moabites,  Am- 
monites, and  Philistines  (Neh.  xiii.  23-25).  Publia 
feeUug  was  thenceforth  strongly  opposed  to  foreign 
marriages,  and  the  union  of  Bianasseh  with  a 
CuUuean  led  to  such  animosity  as  to  produce  the 
great  national  schism,  which  had  its  focus  in  the 
temple  on  Mount  Geriaim  (Joseph.  AnL  xi.  8,  §  2). 
A  no  less  signal  instance  of  the  same  feeling  is 
exhibited  m  the  cases  of  Joseph  {AiU.  xii.  4,  §  6] 
and  Anileus  (ArL  xviii.  9,  $  6),  and  is  noticed  by 
TaciUu  (ffisL  v.  5)  aa  one  of  the  charaoteriatics 
of  the  Jewish  nation  in  his  day.  In  tbe  N.  T.  uu 
special  directions  are  given  on  this  head,  but  the 
general  precepts  of  separation  between  belie\'ei8  and 
unbelievers  (2  (Jor.  vi.  14,  17)  <■  would  apply  with 
special  force  to  the  case  of  marriage;  and  tbe  per- 
miasion  to  dissolve  mixed  marriages,  contracted 
preriously  to  the  conversion  of  one  party,  at  the 
inaUuice  of  the  unconverted  one,  cannot  but  be 
regarded  as  implying  the  impropriety  of  sueh 
unions  subaequently  to  conversion  (1  Cor.  vii.  12). 
The  progwiy  of  illegal  mxuriages  between  Israel- 
ites and  non-Israelites  waa  described  under  a  pe- 
culiar term,  mamzertt  (A.  V.  "bastard'*;  Deut 
xxiii.  2),  the  etymological  meaning  of  which  is 
uncertain,^  but  which  dearly  involvea  the  notion 
of  "  foreigner,"  aa  in  Zech.  ix.  6,  where  tbe  LXX. 
haa  iXAoysyfif,  ^'stnuigers.''  Persons  bom  in 
this  way  were  excluded  from  full  rights  of  citizen- 
ship until  tbe  tenth  generation  (Deut.  xxiii.  2). 
It  follows  hence  Uiat  intermarriage  with  such  per- 
sons was  prohibited  in  the  same  manner  as  with 
an  Ammonite  or  Moablte  (comp.  Miahna,  Kiddusk. 

*,  §  1). 

ii.  'llie  regulations  reUtive  to  marriage  betweec 

Israelites  and  Israelites  may  be  divided  into  twc 
cbiases:  (1)  general,  and  (2)  special  —  tbe  formal 
applying  to  the  whole  population,  the  latter  to  par 
ticular  cases. 

1.  'Ilie  general  regulations  are  based  on  consid- 
erations of  relationMhip.  Tlie  most  importiuit  paa- 
sa^e  reLiting  to  these  is  contained  in  l^v.  xviii. 
6-18,  wherein  we  have  in  the  first  place  a  general 
prohibition  againat  marriages  between  a  man  and 
the  "  flcidi  of  bis  flesh,"  ^  and  in  the  second  place 
special    prohibitions'    against    marriage    with  a 

blood-relationship  alone.  The  etymological  dense  of 
tbe  term  sheer  Is  not  decided.  By  some  it  is  oonneeteA 
with  shauTf  f*  to  remain,"  aa  by  Hicbaells  (Laws  of 
Moses^  ill.  7,  §  2),  and  in  the  marginal  translation  of 
the  A.  V.  "  remainder ; "  *but  its  ordinary  aenae  of 
'*  flesh  "  la  more  applicable.  Whichever  of  theae  two 
we  adopt,  the  idea  of  blood-rolationship  evidenUy  at- 
tacbefl  to  the  term  from  the  cases  in  which  it  is  oaed 
(w.  12, 18,  17  ;  A.  V.  '<  near-kinswoman  »♦),  as  well  as 
from  its  use  in  Lev.  xx.  19 ;  Num.  xxvil.  11.  Tbe 
term  baxar^  Uteially  '<  flesh  "  or  "  body,"  il  also  pecu- 
liarly used  of  blood-relationship  (Qen.  xxix.  14,  xxzvli. 
27  '  Judg  ix.  2 ;  2  Sam.  v.  1 ;  1  Chr.  xi.  1).  The  two 
tarns,  ske<ir  AojKir,  are  used  conjointly  In  Lev.  zxv.  49 
an  M^uivalent  to  mishpaehahj  **  femily."  The  term  Is 
applieable  to  relatioDShlp  by  aflhilty,  ia  as  for  sa  It 
re^'aids  the  blood-relattons  of  a  wife.  Tha  rslatloD- 
sfatas  speeilled  may  be  classed  under  thrsa  haada; 
(ll  blood-folatlonsblps  proper  In  ▼▼.  7-18;  (8)  ths 
wives  of  biood-relattona  In  rr.  14-16;  (8)  the  Uood 
rsladoas  of  tbe  wife  la  tt.  17, 18. 

a  Th#»  daurhtAr  h  omitted :  whether  aa  Mnf  pm 
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iiotber,  tiepmother,  lister,  or  hmlf-^iitflr,  wbeCbir 
**  bom  at  home  or  abroad/* «  giaud-daughter,  aunt, 
vhether  by  coDsanguiiilty  on  either  side,  or  by 
mairiage  on  the  Other's  side,  daughter-in-law, 
brother's  wife,  step-daugliter,  wife's  mother,  step- 
grand-daughter,  or  wife*s  sister  daring  the  lifetime 
of  the  wife.^  An  exception  is  subsequently  made 
(Deut.  zxv.  5)  in  favor  of  marriage  with  a  brother's 
wife  in  the  e^ent  of  his  having  died  childless:  to 
this  we  shall  have  occasion  to  refer  at  length. 
Different  degrees  of  guiltiness  attached  to  the  in- 
fringement of  these  prohibitions,  as  implied  both 
in  the  different  terms  ^^  applied  to  the  various 
oflenses,  and  in  the  punishments  affixed  to  them, 
the  general  penally  being  death  (Lev.  xx.  11-17), 
but  in  the  case  of  the  aunt  and  the  brother's  wife 
ehildlessness  (19-21),  involving  probably  the  stain 
of  illegitimacy  in  cases  where  there  was  an  issue, 
iHiile  in  the  case  of  the  two  sisterB  no  penslty  is 
stated. 

llie  moral  efibct  of  the  prohibitions  extended 
beyond  cases  of  formal  marriage  to  those  of  illicit 
intercourse,  and  gave  a  deeper  dye  of  guilt  to  such 
conduct  as  tliat  of  Lot's  daughters  (Gen  xix.  33), 
of  Reuben  in  his  intercourse  with  his  father's  con- 
cubine (Gen.  XXXV.  22),  and  of  Absalom  in  the 
same  act  (2  Sam.  xvi.  22);  and  it  rendered  stich 
erimes  tokens  of  the  greatest  national  disgrace  (Ez. 
xxii.  11).  The  Rabbinical  writers  considered  that 
t6e  prohibitions  were  abrogated  in  the  case  of 
proselytes,  inasmuch  as  their  change  of  religion 
was  deemed  equivalent  to  a  new  natural  birth,  and 
consequently  involved  the  severing  of  all  ties  of 


eminently  the  "  flesh  of  a  man^s  fleiih,"  or  bseanss 
It  was  thought  unnecessary  to  mention  such  a  oon« 
naetion. 

o  The  expression  <'  bom  at  boaie  or  abroad  "  has 
been  generally  understood  as  e«tuivalent  to  "  In  or  out 
of  wedlock,"  f .  e.  the  daughter  of  a  fltther's  concubine ; 
but  it  may  also  be  regarded  w  a  re-statement  of  the 
preceding  words,  and  as  meaning  "  one  bom  to  the 
fiitber,  or  mother,  In  a  foraier  marriage  "  (comp.  Keil, 
Archaol.  ii.  65).  The  distinction  between  the  cases 
specified  in  vt.  9  and  11  Is  not  very  evident :  it  prob- 
ab^  consists  in  thli,  that  Ter.  9  prohibits  the  union 
ef  a  son  of  the  first  marriage  with  a  daughter  of  the 
second,  aod  vor.  11  that  of  a  son  of  the  second  with  a 
daughter  of  the  first  (Keil).  On  the  other  hand, 
Knobel  {Comm.  in  loc.)  finds  the  distinction  in  the 
words  "  wife  of  thy  fkther  "  (ver.  11),  which  according 
to  him  includes  the  inolhrr  as  well  as  the  stepmother, 
snd  thus  specifically  states  th^/uU  sister,  while  rer.  9 
Is  reserved  for  the  half-sister. 

f»  The  sense  of  this  verse  has  been  much  canvassed, 
in  connection  with  the  qoestion  of  marriage  with  a 
deceased  wife's  sister.  It  has  been  urged  that  the 
ntarginal  translation,  **  one  wift  to  another,"  Is  the 
eorrect  one,  and  thiU  the  prohibition  is  really  directed 
Bfainst  polygamy.  The  following  considerations,  how- 
ever, support  the  rendering  of  the  text.  (1.)  The  writer 
would  hardly  use  the  terms  rendered  **wife"  and 
*  sister"  in  a  different  sense  in  ver.  18  from  that 
vhleh  he  assigned  to  them  in  the  prerions  Terses 
,2.)  The  ossge  of  the  Hebrew  language  and  Indeed  of 
•very  langoage,  reqnlres  that  the  expression  "  one  to 
uiother  "  should  be  preceded  by  a  plural  noun.     The 

Msss  in  which  the  expressloo  nnhK"V^  H^K 
0  equlTsIent  to  "  one  to  another,"  as  In  Ex*,  zzvi.  8, 
I,  6, 17,  Bs.  i.  9,  28,  Hi.  18,  Instead  of  fkToring,  as  has 
isnerally  been  supposed,  the  marginal  translation,  ex- 
htUt  the  peculiarity  above  noted.  (8.)  I'be  consent 
sf  tbe  anelent  vsrsions  Is  nnanimous,  including  the 
UiX.  iyinmuuL  U  iM<^  ch^t^),  the  Vulgate  ( -onrnn 
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pravioas  leUtionship:  it  was  neoesnry,  bowevir,  to 
such  a  case  that  the  wife  as  weU  as  the  hiisber.d 
should  have  adopted  tbe  Jewish  faith. 

The  grounds  on  which  these  prohibiti(»s  wen 
enacted  are  reducible  to  the  following  three  heads 
(1)  moral  propriety;  (2)  the  practices  of  beathei 
nations;  and  (3)  social  convenience,  llie  first  of 
these  grounds  comes  prominently  forward  in  the 
expressions  by  which  the  various  ofioiaes  ara  char- 
acterised, as  well  as  in  the  general  prohibitioo 
against  approaching  "  the  flesh  of  his  flnh."  The 
use  of  such  expressions  undoubtedly  contains  to 
appeal  to  the  hmt-or  naturalu,  or  that  repugnant 
with  which  man  instinctively  shrinks  from  mbtri 
monial  union  with  one  with  whom  he  is  oonneetco 
by  the  closest  ties  both  of  blood  and  of  ftimil] 
affixtion.  On  this  subject  we  need  say  no  mon 
than  that  there  is  a  difl^rence  in  kind  betwecL 
the  aflection  that  binds  Uie  members  of  a  family 
together,  and  that  which  lies  at  the  lx>ttom  of  the 
matrimonial  bond,  and  that  the  amalgamation  of 
these  affections  cainiot  take  place  without  a  serious 
shock  to  one  or  tiie  other  of  the  two ;  hence  the 
desirability  of  drawing  a  distinct  line  between  tlie 
provinces  of  each,  by  stating  definitely  where  the 
matrimonial  affection  may  legitimately  take  root. 
Tlie  second  motive  to  laying  down  these  prohibi- 
tions was  that  the  Hebrews  might  be  presened  as 
a  peculiar  people,  with  institutions  distinct  from 
those  of  the  l-^ptiaus  and  Canaanites  (Lev.  xviii. 
3),  as  well  as  of  other  heathen  nations  with  whom 
they  might  come  in  contact.  Blarriages  within  tbe 
proscribed  degrees  prevailed  in  many  civilized  ooun- 

uxftris  tu/F),  tbe  Chaldee,  Syria:  fte.  (1.)  The  Jews 
themselven,  as  shown  in  the  Mlshns,  ani  In  the  wcnfcs 
of  Philn,  permitted  tbe  marriage.  (6.)  Polygamy  was 
recognised  by  the  Hossio  law,  and  cannot  conssqvently 
be  forbidden  In  this  passsge.  Another  interprstatioo, 
by  which  the  sense  of  the  verse  Is  sgsin  altered,  is 
effected  by  attaeliing  tbe  words  ^  In  her  Uib-tisM  '* 
excluslTely  to  the  verb  **  vex."  Tbe  otdsctlons  to  this 
an*  patuit :  (1)  it  Is  but  rsasonable  to  snppess  that 
this  clause,  like  the  others,  would  depend  on  the  prin- 
cipal verb ;  and  (2),  If  this  were  denied,  it  would  be 
but  resaonable  to  attach  It  to  the  neartst  ("  uncover  ^'), 
rather  than  the  mora  remote  secondary  Tert> ;  wliich 
would  be  fktal  to  the  sense  of  the  psssage. 

c  These  terms  ara  — (1.)  Ztntmak  (TVfft ;  A.  V 

'*  wickedness  "),  applied  to  marriage  with  mother  or 
daughter  (Lev  xx.  14),  with  mother-in-law,  step- 
daughter, or  grand-slep-daughter  (xriil.  17)-  The  i^  nn 
is  elsewhere  applied  to  gross  riolations  of  decency  ot 
principle  (Lev.  xix.  29 ;  Job  xxxl.  11 ;  &.  xri.  48, 

xxU.  11).    (2.)  2V6rf  (b^ij);  A.  V.   Keonftarion"), 

applied  to  marriage  with  a  danghter-ln-law  (Lev.  xx 
12) :  it  signifies  poUution^  and  is  applied  to  tbe  wosit 


kind  of  defilement  (Lev.  xviii.  28).  (8.)  Ckesed  (TQIl  ; 
A.  y.  ^  wicked  thing "),  applied  to  marriage  w^  a 
sister  (Lsv.  xx.  17) :  its  proper  meaning  appeats  to  bs 

ditgrau.    (4.)  Niddak  (iTn ;  A.  Y.   "  an   himImb 

thing'*),  applied  to  marrilage  with  a  brother^  «ift 
(Lev.  XX.  21):  it  conveys  the  notion  of  imparity. 
Michaelis  (LatM  of  Momm,  Ul.  7,  $  2)  ssserts  that  these 
terms  have  a  forensic  foroe ;  but  there  appears  to  bs 
no  ground  for  this.  The  view  which  V*'  same  au- 
thority propounds  ($  4}  ss  to  the  resson  U/r  the  pro- 
hibitions, namely,  to  prevent  seduction  under  the 
promise  of  mamsge  smong  near  relations,  Is  stngularly 
Inadequate  both  to  tlie  oeoaskm  snd  to  the  tanns  eB»- 
ployed. 
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driei  in  hktorieal  times,  and  wwe  not  unoitul 
■DOQg  the  Hebrews  th^maelvei  in  the  pre-Moeaic 
age.  Kor  iustaiioe,  marriages  with  half-tisten  by 
the  tune  fiitber  wen  aUownl  at  Athens  (Plutarch 
Cum,  p.  A,  TkemutocL  p  32),  with  half-sisters  by  the 
nms  moihcr  at  Sparta  (Fbilo,  de  Spec  Leg.  p. 
779X  and  with  full  Ksters  in  Egjpt  (Diod.  i.  27) 
ud  Persia,  as  illustrated  in  the  weU-kiiown  in- 
itsooes  of  l^tolemy  Pbiladelphus  in  the  former 
.  (Pus.  i.  7,  §  1),  and  Cambjses  in  the  latter  coun- 
trr  (llerod.  iiL  31).  It  ?ras  even  belieyed  that  in 
RNDe  nations  marriages  between  a  son  and  bis 
Bother  were  not  unusual  (O.  Met  z.  331 ;  Eurip. 
iairoNi.  p.  174).  Among  the  Hebrews  we  have 
iailuMes  of  marrii^;e  with  a  half-sister  in  the  case 
of  Abrabffn  (Gen.  xz.  12),  with  an  aunt  in  the  ease 
of  Aiciam  (Ex.  vi.  20),  and  with  two  sisten  at  the 
sune  time  in  the  ease  of  .laoub  ((ten.  xxix.  26). 
Such  esses  were  justifiable  previous  to  the  eiiact- 
Bfiits  of  Moses:  sabsequwitlj  to  them  we  have 
BO  ease  in  tlie  O.  T.  of  actual  marriage  within  the 
jflfreeo,  though  the  language  of  Tamar  towards 
ber  bslf-brotbo'  Amnon  (2  Sam.  xiii.  13)  implies 
the  poaibilitjr  of  their  union  with  the  consent  of 
ibetr  Either.*  The  Herods  committed  some  violent 
'ciaches  of  the  marriage  ktw.  Herod  the  Great 
nnrried  his  half-sister  {Ant.  xvii.  1,  $  3);  Archehius 
bU  brother's  widow,  who  had  children  (xvii.  13.  § 
Ir:  Herod  Autipas  his  brother's  wife  (xviii.  5,  §  1; 
UaU.  ziv.  3).  In  the  Christian  Church  we  have 
■a  iiutaaoe  of  marriage  with  a  fiither*s  wife  (1  Cor. 
'  I ;.  whidi  St.  Paul  characterizes  as  **  foniication  '* 
^r^fniaU  and  visits  with  the  severest  oondemna- 
tkM).  The  third  icround  of  the  prohibitions,  social 
cmveaiencey  eomea  forward  solely  in  the  case  of 
itttfrisge  with  two  sisters  simultaneously,  the  eitect 
3f  vhidi  would  be  to  '*  vex "  or  irritate  the  first 
v^  and  produce  domestic  jars.^ 

A  remaricable  exception  to  these  prohibitions  ex- 
■ted  ui  fisvor  of  marriage  with  a  deceased  brother's 
vife,  in  the  event  of  his  having  died  childless. 


«  Tsrfoas  atSsmpts  have  bean  mads  to  reconcils  this 
hnfvige  with  the  Lovltical  law.  The  BabMnical  ex- 
piuslieD  was  thai  Tsoiar*s  mother  was  a  heath«D  at 
t!»  tea  of  bar  birth,  and  that  the  law  did  not  apply 
u  neb  a  oasa.  Josaphos  {Ant.  vtt.  8,  §  1)  rsganled  It 
M  s  mtn  mm  oo  the  pert  of  Tamar  to  evade  Amnon's 
MpottonlSf :  bat,  if  the  marriage  were  oat  of  the 
aba  wooJU  hardly  have  tried  #Qch  a  poor 
Tbanltts  (Ovmm.  in  lor.)  coosfders  that  tbe 
Uvttieid  prohlbMofis  applied  only  to  cams  wharo  a 
fcwupUm  of  Ihaiily  bonds  wm  likely  to  rwnlt,  or 
*Ws  lbs  SBodve*  were  of  a  gra«  eharaeter ;  an  arru- 
MH  whieh  would  ntterly  abrogate  the  authority  of 
ttii  tad  every  other  absolute  law. 

k  lbs  svpriwoion  ^H^^  /  admits  of  another  expla- 

u6e%  **  to  paok  tOfstfaerV'  or  combine  the  two  in  one 
nntafa,  an 3  ttios  eoofound  the  natare  of  their  rsh^ 
tlaeahip  le  ooa  another.  This  is  In  one  ivspeot  a 
pnfaaUa  ssaening,  ioaamneh  as  it  Is  not  clear  why 
!•»  Qslsis  should  be  more  partkularly  irritated  than 
••7  tvo  not  ao  related.     Tbe  usage,  however,  of  the 
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wocd  ryn^,  In  1  Sam.  1.  8,  fbvoia  the  sense 

Miny  giveo;  and  In  the  MUhna  H*)"!^  to  the 
»ttl  tarn  t>r  the  wives  of  a  poljgunist  (MIshna, 

c  IbalbhnwdlwU  Isnn  for  the  obUgsllon  was  ytMftm 

iBQ^.  ftwB  yabam  (!ZI^^),  <*  husband's  brother :  ** 
bMs  lbs  tfCls  fAamotk  c/lhe  trsaUse  In  the  MIshna 
^  %k  lagulattou  of  soeh  asarrlages.    Fr^n  tbe 


Tbe  law  which  regulates  this  has  been  named  ths 
*<  Levirate,"  '  from  the  I^tui  /erii*,  "  trother-iii- 
law."  The  custom  is  supposed  to  have  oiiginsted 
in  that  desire  of  perpetuating  a  oanie,''  wiiich  pre 
vails  all  over  the  world*  but  with  more  than  unli- 
nary  force  hi  eastern  countries,  and  preeminently 
among  Israelites,  who  each  wished  to  bear  part  in 
the  promise  made  to  Abraliaro  that  *'  in  his  utd 
should  all  nations  of  the  earth  be  blessed  "  (Gen. 
xxvL  4).  The  first  instance  of  it  occurs  in  the 
patriarchal  period,  where  Onan  is  called  upon  to 
marry  his  brother  lilr's  widow  (Gen  ,xxxviii.  8) 
The  custom  was  confirmed  by  the  Mosaic  law, 
which  decreed  that  *'  if  brethren  (t.  e.  sons  of  the 
same  fiither)  dwell  together  (either  in  one  family, 
m  one  house,  or,  as  the  Rabbins  explained  it,  in 
contiguous  properties :  the  first  of  the  three  senses 
is  probably  correct),  and  one  of  them  die  and  leave 
no  child  (6en,  here  used  in  its  broad  sense,  and  not 
specificallj  mm ;  compare  Matt.  xxii.  25,  ix^  ^x^^ 
air4pfMi  Mark  xii.  19;  Luke  xx.  28,  tfrcKvor)}  the 
wife  of  the  dead  shall  not  marry  without  (i.  e.  out 
of  the  fiimily)  unto  a  stranger  (one  unconnected  bjf 
ties  of  relationship);  her  husband's  brother  shaU 
go  in  unto  her  and  take  her  to  him  to  wife; "  not, 
however,  without  having  gone  through  the  usual 
preliminaries  of  a  regular  marriage.  The  first-bom 
of  this  second  marriage  then  succeeded  in  the  name 
of  the  deceased  brother,'  i.  e.  became  his  legal  heir, 
receiving  his  name  (according  to  Josephus,  AtU  iv. 
8,  §  23;  btit  compare  Ruth  1.  2,  iv.  17),  and  his 
property  (Deut.  zxv.  5,  6).  Should  the  brother 
object  to  marrying  his  sister-in-law,  he  wss  pub- 
licly to  signify  his  dissent  in  the  presence  of  the 
auUiorities  of  the  town,  to  which  the  widow  re- 
sponded by  the  significant  act  of  loosing  his  shoe 
and  spitting  in  his  fitce,  or  (as  the  Tslmudiats 
explained  it)  on  the  ground  before  him  (  Ytbam,  12, 
§  6)  —  the  former  signifying  the  transfer  of  prop- 
erty from  one  person  to  another/  (as  usual  among 

root  conies  the  term  jfihbem  (D2l^),  to  eontrsot  sneh  a 
marriage  (Gen.  zxxviii.  8). 

ff  The  reason  here  nmlgned  Is  hardly  a  satisflKtory 
one.  Iday  it  not  rather  have  been  connected  with  the 
imreAoM  system,  which  would  reduce  a  wite  Into  the 
position  of  a  chattel  or  manapuim^  and  give  the  sur> 
▼ivors  a  revwsiooary  Interest  In  her?  This  view  derives 
some  support  flrom  the  statement  in  Ilaxthausen's 
TVwueaueona,  p.  404,  that  among  the  Ossetes,  whe 
have  a  Levirate  law  of  their  own,  in  the  event  of  none 
of  the  Ihmily  marrying  the  widow,  they  are  entitled 
to  a  certain  sum  from  any  other  husband  whom  she 
may  many. 

«  The  position  of  the  issue  of  a  Levirate  marriage, 
as  compared  with  other  branches  of  the  flunily,  is 
exhibited  in  the  case  of  Tamar,  whose  son  by  hei 
father-Ln-law,  Jodah,  became  the  head  of  the  flunily. 
and  the  channel  through  whom  the  Messiah  was  bom 
(Gen.  xxzvlll.  29 ;  Matt  i.  8). 

/  The  technical  term  for  thto  act  was  khalUxiak 

(n^'^brj),  from  khaUUz  (V^n),  « to  draw  off." 

It  to  of  frequent  occurrence  in  the  treatise  VirtemoiA, 
where  minute  directions  are  given  an  to  the  manner 
In  which  the  act  was  to  be  performcMi  ;  e.  g.  that  the 
shoe  WM  to  be  of  leather,  or  a  sandal  fumtohed  wisn 
a  heel-strsp ;  a  felt  shoe  or  a  sandal  without  a  strap 
would  not  do  ( Ytbam.  12.  ft§  1, 2).  The  khaUtxak  wss 
not  vvUd  when  the  persuu  pertorming  it  was  ileaf  ana 
dnc^b  (§  4),  as  he  could  not  learn  the  preciss  formula 
wh..h  vsoompanied  the  act.  The  custom  m  retainel 
uj  thp  modem  Jews,  and  to  minutely  aesenb^  by 
Ploart    Ceremonin   RdigieuM*^  1.  248)     Jt 
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Ike  Indians  and  old  GennaDs,  Kdl,  ArchdoL  H.  66), 
Uie  latter  the  contempt  due  to  a  roan  who  reAiaed 
U>  pGribrm  his  just  obligations  (Deut.  xxr.  7-8; 
Kuth  Vr.  6-11).  In  this  case  it  was  permitted  to 
the  next  of  kin  to  ooroe  forward  and  to  chum  both 
the  wife  and  the  iiihoitaiice. 

The  l^virate  marriage  was  not  peculiar  to  the 
Juws;  it  has  been  found  to  exist  in  many  eastern 
countries,o  particularly  in  Arabia  (Burekhardt's 
4Vor€j,  i.  112;  Niebuhr's  Vvyagt^  p.  61),  and 
among  the  tribes  of  the  Caucasus  (Uaxthausen's 
Tmtucnucann^  p.  403).  The  Mosaic  hiw  brings 
the  custom  into  harmony  with  the  general  prohibi- 
tion against  marryintr  a  brother's  wife  by  restrict- 
big  it  to  cases  of  childlessness ;  and  it  further  secures 
the  marriage  bond  as  founded  on  affection  by  re- 
Bering  the  brother  of  the  obligation  whene^'er  he 
was  averBe  to  the  union,  instead  of  making  it  com- 
pulsory, as  in  the  case  of  Onan  (Gen.  zxxriii.  9). 
One  of  the  results  of  the  Levirate  marriage  would 
be  in  certain  cases  the  consolidation  of  two  prop- 
srties  in  tlie  same  fiunily;  but  this  does  not  i^tpear 
to  have  been  the  object  contemplated.^ 

'Ilie  Levirate  law  offered  numerous  opportunities 
for  the  exercise  of  that  spirit  of  casuistry,  for  which 
the  Jewish  teachers  are  so  conspicuous.  One  such 
case  is  brought  forward  by  the  Sodducees  for  the 
sake  of  entangling  our  Ix)rd,  and  turns  upon  the 
complications  which  would  arise  in  the  world  to 
eome  (the  existence  of  which  the  Sadducees  sought 
to  invalidate)  from  the  eireumstanoe  of  the  same 
woman  having  been  married  to  several  brothers 
(Matt  zxii.  23-^0).  The  Rabbinical  soluUon  of 
this  diflSculty  was  that  the  wife  would  revert  to  the 
first  husband :  our  Lord  on  the  other  hand  sub- 
verts the  hypothesis  on  which  the  difficulty  was 
based,  namely,  that  the  material  conditions  of  the 
present  life  were  to  be  carried  on  in  the  wurid  to 
eome;  and  thus  He  asserts  the  true  character  of 
marriage  as  a  temporary  and  merely  human  insti- 
tution. Numerous  difficulties  are  suggested,  and 
minute  regulations  laid  down  by  the  'I'alnmdical 
writers,  the  chief  authority  on  the  subject  being 
the  book  of  the  Mishna,  entitled  Yebnnwth.  FVom 
this  we  gather  the  following  particulars,  as  illus- 
trating the  working  of  the  law.  If  a  man  siood 
within  the  proscribed  degrees  of  reUtionship  in 
refierrnoe  to  his  brother's  widow,  he  was  exempt 
from  the  operation  of  the  law  (2,  §  3),  and  if  he 
were  on  this  or  any  other  accuunt  exempt  from  the 


Castration  fhim  the  expression  used  by  tho  modem 
Aiahs,  in  speaking  of  a  repudlAted  wife,  ''She  was 
my  flipper:  I  have  cast  hur  o(T"  (Burckhanlt.  JVo^^j, 

118). 

a  The  variadoos  in  the  UMigus  of  the  Ix^Tirtu;  niar- 
rlage  are  worthy  of  notice,  .\moais  thu  Otixet«s  in 
OeoiKfia  the  marriage  of  the  widow  tak<>«  pLioe  if  there 
nre  children,  and  may  be  contracted  by  the  fiUher 
Md  w«ll  as  the  brother  of  the  deouaMd  husband.  If 
t  JO  widow  has  no  children,  the  widow  is  purehiiaeHhle 
by  another  husband,  as  already  noticed  (Haxthaunen, 
pp  408,  404).  In  Arabia,  the  right  of  marringe  is 
extended  fhMn  the  brother's  widow  to  the  cousin. 
Neither  In  this  nor  in  the  case  of  the  brother^s  widow 
•  the  marriage  compulsory  on  the  part  of  the  woman, 
choo^  In  the  fonuer  the  man  can  put  a  veto  upon 
any  other  marrijige  (Burckhanlt,  Nottx^  I.  112,  118). 
Another  development  of  the  liorir.ite  principle  may 
.^nrlMpR  he  noticed  in  the  privilege  which  the  king 
ngoyed  of  suoccediii|(  to  the  wives  as  well  as  the  throne 
«r  bis  predecessor  (3  Sam.  xii.  8).  Hence  Absakan^s 
pitlNie  salsare  of  his  flsther's  wives  was  not  only  a 
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obligation  to  many  one  of  the  widows,  he  was  iM 
ttom  the  obligation  to  marry  any  of  thfim  (1,  §  1) 
it  is  also  implied  that  it  was  only  necessary  for  out 
brother  to  marry  one  of  the  widows,  in  caaes  where 
there  were  several  widows  left  The  marri:ice  was 
not  to  take  phice  within  three  months  of  the  hua- 
baod's  death  (4,  §  10).  The  eldest  brother  Might 
to  perform  the  duty  of  marriage:  but,  on  hb  de> 
elining  it,  a  younger  brother  might  also  do  it  (8,  § 
8,  4,  §  6).  The  kftalitzfth  was  regarded  as  involving 
future  relationship;  so  that  a  man  who  had  received 
it  could  not  marry  Uie  widow's  rehttious  within  the 
prohibited  degrees  (4,  $  7).  Special  rules  are  laid 
down  for  caaes  where  a  woman  married  under  a 
fiUse  impression  as  to  her  husband's  death  (10,  §  !>, 
or  where  a  mistake  took  pbce  as  to  whether  hit 
son  or  her  husliand  died  first  (10,  §  3),  for  in  tht 
htter  case  the  Levirate  law  would  not  apply;  and 
again  as  to  the  evidence  of  the  husltand's  death  tc. 
be  produced  in  certain  cases  (caps.  15,  16). 

From  the  prohibitions  exprnsed  in  the  BiUe, 
others  have  been  deduced  by  a  prxxxu  of  inferential 
reasoning.  Thus  the  Talmudists  added  to  the 
Leritical  relationships  several  remoter  ones,  which 
they  termed  secondarff,  such  as  grandmother  and 
great-grandmother,  great*graii<lcluld,  etc :  the  only 
points  in  which  they  at  all  touched  the  Levitica] 
desjees  were,  that  they  added  (1)  the  wife  of  the 
fother's  uteiine  brother  under  the  idea  that  in  the 
text  the  brother  described  was  oidy  by  the  same 
father,  and  (2)  the  motlier's  brother's  wife,  for 
which  tliey  had  no  authority  (Seldai,  Uz.  hMi\ 
i.  2).  Considerable  differences  of  ophiion  ha\« 
arisen  as  to  the  extent  to  which  this  (vocess  of 
reasoning  should  be  carried,  and  conflicting  laws 
have  been  made  in  difftrent  countries,  professedly 
based  on  the  same  original  authority.  It  does  not 
fall  within  our  province  to  do  more  than  endeavor 
to  point  out  in  what  respects  and  to  what  extent 
the  Bihlicnl  statements  bear  upon  the  subject  In 
the  first  phice  we  must  obaerve  that  Uie  design  of 
the  legislator  a|^)arently  was  to  gire  an  exhaustive 
list  of  prohibitions ;  for  he  not  only  gives  examples 
of  drtptes  of  relationship,  but  he  specifies  the  pro- 
hibitions in  cases  which  are  strictly  parallel  to  each 
other,  e.  .9.,  son's  daughter  and  daughtCT's  daughter 
(Lev.  xviii.  10),  wife's  son's  daughter  and  aife's 
daughter's  daughter  (ver.  17):  whereas  had  he 
wished  only  to  exhibit  the  prohibited  d^ree,  one 
of  these  instances  would  have  been  sufficient.    In 


breach  of  morality,  but  betokened  his  usurpation  of 
the  throne  (2  Sam.  xvl.  22).  And  so,  again,  Adon^ah's 
niqu«*9t  for  the  hand  of  Ablshag  was  regarded  by  Solo- 
mon afi  alnioet  equivalent  to  demanding  the  throne  (1 
K.  U.  22). 

f>  The  history  of  Ruth's  marriage  ha«  led  to  sobm 
misconception  on  this  point  Boas  stood  to  Roth  la 
the  position,  not  of  a  licvir  (for  be  was  only  b'-r  hus- 
band's couMio),  but  of  a  Gael,  or  redefmer  in  tim 
second  degree  (A.  V.  "  near  kinaman."  ill.  9) :  m  such, 
he  redeemed  the  inheritance  of  Naomi,  after  the  nffueal 
of  the  redeemer  iu  the  nearest  degree,  in  conformity 
with  Irr.  xxy.  26-  It  appears  to  have  Deea  euftonwry 
fnr  the  redeemer  at  the  ssme  time  to  marry  the  helreas 
but  this  custom  is  not  founded  on  any  writti  n  law 
The  writer  of  the  book  of  Ruth,  aooording  to  Scioea 
( De  Success,  cap.  16),  eon/uses  the  laws  relating  to  tlis 
tfnW  and  the  Levh^  as  Joaephus  {Ant.  v.  9,  §  4)  has 
undoubtedly  done ;  but  this  Is  an  unnv  essary  atatomp 
tion  :  the  custom  Is  one  that  may  -reU  have  ex2stB4  la 
conformity  with  the  spirii  of  the  bw  of  the  Lavvsti 
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te  moood  pboe  it  appean  ceital::  that  he  did  not 
rtgud  the  dqp«e  aa  Uie  text  of  the  prohibiUon ; 
br  lie  citablShea  a  diflbrent  rule  in  regard  to  a 
IvPtber's  iridow  and  a  decenaed  wife*t  aiater,  though 
the  dcsree  of  relationship  ia  in  each  case  stricUj 
penM  It  cannot,  therefiire,  in  the  &oe  of  this 
expran  enactment  be  ars^ued  that  Afoees  desisted 
his  oountfTmen  to  infer  that  marria^re  with  a  niece 
vai  Ukgal  beeauee  Uiat  with  the  aunt  woe,  nor  yet 
thai  mairiaf^  with  a  mother's  brother's  wife  was 
ioekidcd  in  the  prohibition  of  that  with  the  father's 
brother's  wife.  For,  tboqgh  no  explicit  statement 
b  made  aa  to  the  legality  of  these  two  latter,  the 
role  of  interpretation  casually  given  to  us  in  the 
firit  must  le  held  to  ^plj  to  them  also.  In  the 
third  place,  it  must  be  assumed  that  there  were 
•ome  tangible  and  even  strong  grounds  for  the  dis- 
tinedons  noted  in  the  degrees  of  equal  distance; 
lod  it  then  becomes  a  matter  of  impcHtance  to  as- 
eertam  whether  these  grounds  are  of  perpetwil 
fores,  or  arise  out  of  a  peculiar  state  of  society  or 
ki^isktion;  if  the  latter,  then  it  seems  Justifiable 
to  ta^ifwse  that  on  the  slteratioo  of  that  state  we 
naay  reenr  to  the  spirit  rather  than  the  lett»  of 
the  enaetment,  and  may  infer  prohibitions  which, 
tboogb  not  existing  in  the  LeviUcal  law,  may  yet 
be  rejpvded  as  baaed  upcm  it. 

ITie  esses  to  which  these  remarks  would  most 
ponttedly  apply  are  marriage  with  a  deceased  wife's 
raler,  a  niece,  whether  by  blood  or  by  marriage, 
Hid  a  maternal  uncle's  widow.  With  regard  to 
the  fint  and  third  of  these,  we  may  obeer%'e  that 
the  Hebrews  r^ganled  the  relationship  existing  be- 
tseen  the  wife  and  her  husband's  femily,  aa  of  a 
fSmet  nature  than  that  between  the  husband  and 
bii  wife's  femily.  To  what  extent  this  diA^rence 
«3i  Buppuaed  to  hold  good  we  have  no  means  of 
jaiif;;mg:  but  aa  illustrations  of  the  difference  we 
BST  note  (I)  that  the  husband's  brother  stood  in 
the  special  rislation  of  /mr  to  h'ls  brother's  wife, 
and  wtt  snigect  to  the  law  of  I^yirate  marriage  in 
oBieqiience;  (2)  that  the  nearest  relation  on  the 
hiBhsjid's  side,  whether  brother,  nephew,  or  cousin, 
ttood  in  the  special  relation  of  goff^  or  a\'enger  of 
Uood  to  hia  widow;  and  (3)  that  an  heiress  was 
mrtrieted  to  a  marriage  with  a  relation  on  her 
Ettber's  side.  As  no  eorrespondin*;  oMiuntions 
ecnted  in  reference  to  the  wife's  or  the  mother's 
^Qy,  it  foUows  almost  as  a  matter  of  course  that 
the  ^lesiee  of  relationship  must  have  been  r^^arded 
H  dMnnt  in  the  two  cases,  and  that  prohibitions 
lai^fat  on  this  account  be  applied  to  the  one,  ttom 
*hidi  the  other  was  exempt.  When,  however,  we 
lasipUnt  the  liCvitical  regulations  from  the  He- 
Irv  to  any  other  commonwealUi,  we  are  full/  war- 
isoted  in  taking  into  account  the  temporary  and 
bed  conditions  of  rebtionship  in  each,  and  in  ex- 
tmdiBf  the  prohibitions  to  cases  when  alterations 
iathesoeud  or  l^gal  condition  have  taken  phce. 
IWqvstioo  to  be  feirly  argued,  then,  is  not  simply 
whsfter  marriage  within  a  certain  degree  is  or  is 
set  penn'ttted  by  the  Tjevitical  law,  but  whether, 
ilowmg  for  the  altered  state  of  society,  mulntit 
'nLmSi^  it  appears  in  conformity  with  the  ofeneml 
Mit  of  that  law.     The  ideas  of  difihrant  nationa 

•  to  Rktkmship  differ  widely ;  and,  should  it 
kiffo  that  in  the  social  system  of  a  certain  coun- 
ty a  vfhtionahip  is,  aa  a  matter  of  feet,  res^arded 

•  SB  Istinuite  one,  then  it  is  dearlj  permissible 
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xBt.  S  It  appean  that  ths  law  rehitlve 
of  priests  waa  sJlerwsnls  soads  more 


fbr  the  rulers  of  that  country  to  prohibit  maniage 
in  reference  to  it,  not  on  i  he  ground  of  any  es- 
pressed  or  implied  prohibition  in  reference  to  it  in 
particular  in  the  book  of  Leviticus,  but  on  the 
general  ground  that  Moses  intended  to  prohibit 
marriage  among  near  relations.  Ilie  application 
of  such  a  rule  in  some  oases  is  clear  enough ;  no 
one  could  hesitate  for  a  moment  to  pronounce  mar- 
riage with  a  brother's  widow,  even  in  cases  where 
the  Mosaic  law  would  permit  it,  as  absolutely  ilkgal 
in  the  present  day :  inasmuch  as  the  peculiiu'  obli- 
gation of  the  Levir  has  been  abolished.  As  little 
could  we  hesitate  to  extend  the  prohibition  firom 
the  paternal  to  the  matonal  uncle's  widow,  now 
that  the  peculiar  differences  l)etween  relationships 
on  the  father's  and  the  mother's  side  are  abolished. 
With  regard  to  the  vexed  question  of  the  deceased 
wife's  sister  we  refirain  from  expressing  an  opinion, 
inasmuch  as  the  case  is  still  in  lite ;  under  the  rule 
of  interpretation  we  have  already  laid  down,  the 
case  stands  thus:  such  a  marriage  is  not  only  not 
prohibited,  but  actually  permitted  by  the  letter  of 
the  Mosaic  Law;  but  it  remauis  to  be  argued 
(1)  whether  the  permission  was  granted  under 
peculiar  circumstAiices;  (2)  whether  those  or  strictly 
parallel  cireumstances  exi«t  in  the  present  day;  and 
(3)  whether,  if  they  do  not  exist,  the  general  tenw 
of  the  Mosaic  prohibitions  would,  or  would  not, 
justify  a  community  in  extending  the  prohibition 
to  such  a  relationship  on  the  authority  of  the  I^e- 
vitical  law.  In  whsi  has  been  said  on  this  point, 
it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  we  are  viewing  the 
question  simply  in  its  relation  to  the  I^vitical  law: 
with  the  other  arguments  pro  and  con  bearing  on 
it,  we  have  at  present  uothmg  to  do.  AVith  regard 
to  the  marriage  with  the  niece,  we  have  some  diffi- 
culty in  suggesting  any  sufiicient  ground  on  which 
it  was  permitted  by  the  Mosaic  law.  The  Rab- 
binical explanation,  that  the  distinction  between 
the  aunt  and  the  niece  was  based  upon  the  rtaptdug 
porentflcB,  which  would  not  permit  the  aunt  to  be 
reduced  fh>m  her  natural  seniority,  but  at  the  same 
time  would  not  object  to  the  eiemtion  of  the  niece, 
cannot  be  r^arded  as  satis&ctory ;  for,  though  it 
exphuns  to  a  certain  extent  the  diffisrence  between 
the  two,  it  pUces  the  prohibition  of  marriage  witii 
the  aunt,  and  consequently  the  permission  of  that 
with  the  niece,  on  a  wrong  basis ;  for  in  Lev.  xx. 
19  consanguinity,  and  not  reiptcttu  parenUtm^  ia 
stated  as  the  ground  of  the  prohibition,  llie  Jews 
appear  to  have  availed  themselves  of  the  pririlege 
without  scruple :  in  the  Bible  itself,  indeed;  we 
have  but  one  instance,  and  that  not  an  undbubtetl 
one,  in  the  case  of  Qthniel.  who  was  probably  the 
brother  of  Caleb  (Josh.  xv.  17),  and,  if  so,  then  the 
uncle  of  Achsah  his  wife.  Several  such  marriages 
are  noticed  by  Josephus,  ss  in  the  case  of  Joseph, 
the  nephew  of  Onias  {Ant,  xii.  4,  §  6),  ilerod  the 
Great  {AnL  xvii.  1,  §  3),  and  Herod  Philip  (Ant, 
xviii.  6,  §  1).  But  on  whatever  ground  they  were 
formerly  permitted,  there  can  be  no  question  as  to 
the  propriety  of  prohibiting  them  in  the  present  day. 
2.  Among  the  special  prohibitions  we  have  to 
notice  the  following.  (1.)  The  high-priest  was  fo^ 
bidden  to  marry  any  except  a  rii^n  selected  fkon 
his  own  people,  t.  e.  an  Israelite  (Lev.  xxi  13, 14) 
He  was  thus  exempt  fhim  the  action  of  the  Levimti 
hw  (9.'  The  priests  were  less  restricted  in  theii 
chuioe<i;  they  were  only  prohibited  fbom  msvrying 


rigM :  they  could  manry  only 
orMn  or  ths  wMows  of 
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prortitutes  RJtd  divorced  women  (Lev.  zxl.  7).  (3.) 
HeintMS  were  probibited  from  mairybig  out  of 
their  own  tribe."  with  the  view  of  keeping  the  pot- 
Kssions  of  the  leveral  tribes  intact  (Num.  xxxn. 
6-9;  comp.  Tob.  rii.  10).  (4.)  Persons  defective 
m  phj'sical  powers  were  not  to  intermarry  with 
Israelites  by  virtue  of  the  reg^ktions  in  Dent, 
zxiii.  1.  (5.)  In  the  Christian  Church,  bisliops 
and  deacons  were  prohibited  fh>m  liavin^  more 
than  one  wife  (1  Tim.  iii.  2,  12),  a  prohibition  of 
an  ambi^ous  nature,  inasmuch  as  it  may  refer 
(l)  to  polygamy  in  the  ordinary  sense  of  the  term, 
M  explained  by  Theodoret  (in  ioc.)^  and  most  of 
the  Fathers;  (2)  to  marriage  after  the  decease  of 
'h?  first  wife;  or  (3)  to  marriage  aft^r  divorce 
luiing  the  lifetime  of  the  first  wife.  The  probable 
lense  b  second  marriage  of  any  kind  whatever, 
including  all  the  three  cases  alluded  to,  but  with 
a  special  reference  to  the  two  last,  which  were 
jdiowable  in  the  case  of  the  laity,  while  the  first 
was  equally  forbidden  to  all.  The  early  Church 
generally  r^arded  second  marriage  as  a  disqualifi- 
cation tor  the  ministry,  though  on  this  point  there 
was  not  absolute  unanimity  (see  Bingham,  Ant.  iv. 
5,  §  1-3).  (6.)  A  simibu*  prohibition  applied  to 
those  who  were  candidates  for  admiasion  into  tlie 
eccle8i.*igtical  order  of  widows,  whatever  that  order 
may  have  been  (1  'Hm.  v.  9);  in  thin  case  the 
words  '•  wife  of  one  man  **  can  be  upftlied  but  to 
two  cases,  (a)  to  re-marriage  after  Uie  decease  of 
the  husband,  or  (b)  after  divorce  That  di\orce 
was  obtained  sometimes  at  the  instance  of  the  wife, 
is  implied  in  Mark  z.  12,  and  1  Cor.  vii.  11,  and  is 
alluded  to  by  several  classical  writers  (see  Whitby, 
in  ioc.).  But  St.  Paul  probably  refers  to  the  gen- 
eral question  of  re-man-iage.  (7.)  With  regard  to 
the  general  qaettion  of  the  re*  marriage  uf  divorced 
persons,  there  is  some  difficulty  in  ascertaining  the 
sense  of  Scripture.  According  to  the  Mosaic  Law, 
a  wife  divorced  at  the  instance  of  the  husband 
might  marry  whom  she  liked:  but  if  her  second 
hurtband  died  or  divorced  her  she  could  not  revert 
to  her  first  husband,  on  the  ground  tliat,  as  fiu*  as 
he  was  concerned,  she  was  *'  defiled  **  (l)eut.  zxiv. 
2-4):  we  may  infer  from  the  statement  of  the 
ground,  that  there  was  no  objection  to  the  re-mar- 
riage of  the  original  parties,  if  the  divorced  wife 
had  remained  unmarried  in  the  inter\-al.  If  the 
wife  was  divorced  on  the  ground  of  adultery,  her 
re-marriage  was  impossible,  inasmuch  as  the  pun- 
ishment ibr  such  a  crime  was  death.  In  the  N.  T. 
there  are  no  direct  precepts  on  the  subject  of  the 
re-marringe  of  divorced  persons.  All  tlie  remarks 
bearing  upon  the  point  had  a  primary  reference  to 
an  entirely  diflferent  subject,  namely,  the  abuse  of 
divorce.  For  instance,  our  I»rd*B  declarations  in 
Matt.  ▼.  32,  zix.  9,  applying  as  they  expressly  do 
to  the  case  of  a  wife  divorced  on  other  grounds 
than  that  of  unfaithfulness,  and  again  St.  Pauls, 
in  1  Cor.  yii.  11,  pre-supposing  a  contingency 
which  he  himself  had  prohibited  as  being  improper, 
eannot  be  regarded  as  directed  to  the  general  ques- 
tion of  re-marriage.  In  applying  these  passages  to 
jur  own  cireumstances,  due  regard  must  be  had 
to  the  peculiar  nature  of  the  .lewiMh  divorce,  which 
was  not,  as  with  us,  a  judicial  proceeding  based  on 
evidence  and  pronounced  by  authority,  but  the 
irl'ttrary,  and  sometimes  capricious  act  of  an  in- 

o  The  olose  analogy  of  ibis  regalatton  to  ths 
4ciUiniao  law  rstpecting  the  iwUAiipoi  has  b«o  al- 
«a4}  Dotteed  In  ttas  article  on  Hxia. 


dividual.  The  asKrtion  that  a  woman  difoned  oi 
improper  and  trivial  grounds  is  made  to  eommil 
.idultery,  does  not  therefore  bear  upon  the  question 
of  a  person  divorced  by  judicial  authority:  no  such 
case  as  our  Ix)rd  supposes  can  now  take  place ;  at 
all  events  it  would  take  place  only  in  connection 
with  the  question  of  what  form  adequate  grounds 
for  divorce.  The  early  Church  was  divided  m  its 
opinion  on  this  sulject  (Bingham,  Ani,  zzii.  2,  § 
12).     [UivoRCK,  Amer.  ed.] 

With  regard  to  age,  no  restriction  is  pronouneed 
in  the  Bible.  Early  marriage  ii  spoken  of  with 
approral  in  several  passages  (Prov.  ii.  17,  v.  18;  Is. 
Ixii.  6),  and  in  reducing  this  general  statement  to 
the  more  definite  one  of  years,  we  must  take  into 
account  the  very  early  age  at  which  persons  arrivu 
at  pul)erty  in  oriental  countries.  In  modem  F^pt 
marriage  takes  place  in  general  before  the  bride 
has  attained  the  age  of  16,  frequently  when  she 
is  12  or  13,  and  occasionally  when  she  is  only  10 
(lAiie,  i.  208).  The  Talmud ists  forbade  mairiage 
in  the  case  of  a  man  under  13  years  and  a  day. 
and  in  the  case  of  a  woman  under  12  years  and  a 
day  (Buxtorf,  Sywfgog.  cap.  7,  p.  143).  The 
usual  age  appears  to  have  been  higher,  about  18 
years. 

Certain  daj's  were  fixed  for  the  ceremonies  ot 
l>etrothal  and  marriage  —  the  fourth  day  for  virgina 
and  the  fifth  for  widows  (Mishna,  Ketub.  1,  §  1). 
'Ilie  more  modem  .Tews  similarly  appoint  different 
days  for  virgins  and  widows,  Wednesday  and  Friday 
for  the  former,  Thursday  for  the  bitter  (Picart,  i. 
240). 

III.  The  customs  of  the  Tlelrews  and  of  oriental 
nations  generally,  in  regard  to  the  preliminaries  of 
marriage  as  well  as  Uie  ceremonies  attending  the 
rite  itself,  diflTer  in  many  respects  from  those  witii 
which  we  are  ^miliar.  In  the  first  place,  the 
choice  of  the  bride  devolved  not  on  tlie  bridegroom 
himself,  but  on  his  relations  or  on  a  friend  deputed 
by  the  bridegroom  for  this  purpose.  Thus  Abra. 
ham  sends  Kliezer  to  find  a  suitable  bride  for  his 
son  Isaac,  and  the  narrative  of  his  mission  aflfords 
one  of  the  most  charming  pictures  of  patriarehal 
life  (Gen.  xxiv.);  Hagar  chooses  a  wife  for  Ishmael 
(Gen.  xxi.  21);  Isaac  directs  Jacob  in  his  choice 
(Gen.  xxviii.  1);  and  Judah  selects  a  wife  for  £r  (Gen. 
xxx^iii.  6).  It  does  not  follow  that  the  bridegroom's 
wishes  were  not  consulted  in  this  arrangement ;  on 
the  contrary,  the  parents  made  proposals  at  the  in- 
stigation of  their  sons  in  the  instances  of  Shecfaem 
((ten.  xxxiv.  4,  8)  and  Samson  (.ludg.  xiv.  1-10). 
A  marriage  contracted  without  the  {mrents*  inter- 
ference was  likely  to  turn  out,  as  in  ^^u's  c&se, 
**  a  grief  of  mind  '*  to  them  (Gen.  xxvi.  35,  xxviL 
46).  As  a  general  mle  the  proposal  originated 
with  the  family  of  the  brid^;room :  occasionally, 
when  there  was  a  difiR»«nce  of  rank,  this  mle  was 
reversed,  and  the  bride  was  oflTered  by  her  &ther, 
as  by  Jethro  to  Moses  (Ex.  ii.  21).  by  Caleb  to 
Othniel  (Josh.  xv.  17),  and  by  Saul  to  David 
(1  Sam.  xriii.  27).  The  imaginary  case  of  women 
soliciting  husbands  (Is.  !▼.  1 )  was  designed  to  con- 
vey to  the  mind  a  picture  of  the  ravages  of  war, 
by  which  the  greater  part  of  the  males  hsd  fallen. 
The  consent  of  the  maiden  was  sometimes  asked 
(Gen.  zxiv.  68);  but  this  appears  to  have  been 
subordinate  to  the  previous  consent  of  the  fathei 
and  the  adult  brothers  (Gen.  zxiv.  61,  xxxiv.  11) 
Occasionally  the  whole  business  of  selecting  tlM 
wife  was  kilt  in  the  hands  of  a  friend,  and  henet 
the  case  might  arise  which  is  supposed  by  the  Tal 
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andbto  ( Ytbam,  2,  §§  ^i  7),Uififc  a  man  might  not 
i6  aware  to  which  of  tw;  asten  h«  was  betootfaed. 
So  in  Egypt  at  the  present  day  the  choice  of  a  wife 
t«  sometimes  entriMted  to  a  professional  woman 
iijied  a  kkdCbeh :  and  it  is  seldom  that  the  bride> 
gn»m  sees  the  features  of  hii  bride  before  the 
marriage  has  taken  place  (LanCi  i.  909-911). 

The  sdection  of  the  bride  was  followed  by  the 
espousal,  which  was  not  altogether  like  our  **  en- 
gagement,** but  was  a  formid  proceeding,  under- 
taken by  a  fHend  or  legal  representative  on  the 
part  of  the  bridegroom,  and  by  the  parents  on  the 
|tart  of  the  bride;  it  was  confirmed  by  oaths,  and 
accompanied  with  presents  to  the  bride.  Thus 
EVner,  on  behalf  of  Isaac,  propiUates  the  fiiror 
of  Rebekah  by  presenting  her  in  anticipation  with 
a  massive  golden  nose-ring  and  two  bracelets;  he 
then  proceeds  to  treat  with  the  parents,  and,  having 
obtained  their  consent,  he  brings  forth  the  mure 
eoitly  and  formal  presents,  *^  jewels  of  silver,  and 
jewels  of  gold,  and  raiment,"  for  the  bride,  and 
presents  of  less  value  for  the  mother  and  brothers 
(Gen.  zxiT.  99,  53).  Hiase  presents  were  descHlied 
by  diflerent  terms,  that  to  the  bride  by  muhar  o 
(A.  V.  **  dowry"),  and  that  to  the  relations  by 

A  The  term  tnohar  (*irTD)  oeeari  only  thrice  In 
the  Bible  (Oen.  xzxiv.  12  ''itx.  xxM  17  ;  1  Sam.  xvill. 
96).  From  the  seoond  of  the  three  peaaeges,  ooniparml 
with  Dent,  zxii.  29,  It  has  been  inferred  that  the  sum 
WW  In  all  eases  paid  to  the  &ther ;  but  this  inferenri* 
li  anfoaoded,  becaoie  the  sum  to  be  paid  according  to 
that  pMsage  was  not  the  proper  mokar,  but  a  sum 
"  ■eeovdlBg  to,"  t.  e.  equivalent  to  the  moAor,  and  this, 
not  u  a  price  for  the  bride,  bat  as  a  penalty  for  the 
o&oss  committed.  The  origin  of  the  term,  and  con- 
Mquntly  its  speciflo  sense,  is  nnoertiln.  OflMmius 
( Tkrs.  p.  778)  has  erolved  the  sense  of  "  purehaao- 
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money  ^  by  connecting  it  with  *n3Q»  **  ^  *'^*"  ^^ 
has  also  been  oonneeted  with  nHD,    **  to   hasten," 

ms  tboogh  It  signified  a  pnesnt  HastUy  pniveeH  for  the 
bride  when  her  consent  was  obtained ;  and  again  with 

"^np,  "morrow,"  ae  though  it  wert  the  gift  pro- 
seated  to  the  bride  on  the  momUtfc  after  the  wedding, 
like  the  German  Morgen-gabe  (Saalsohttti,  Arehaol.  H. 
198). 

•  OttSMtt  iOmmtmarii  Ling.  Ihbr.  «d.  fld,  p.  875) 
has  wall  said :  ^  Slgnllleatlooes  dotandl  et  seceWraodi 
luomodo  colnelderinf  In  nnum  verbum.  quidque  eom- 
ttune  habsaot,  viz  dixerls."  The  writer  of  the  pre- 
•edlng  paragraph.  In  speaking  of  "  the  origin  of  the 
term  and  Ifci  spedfle  sonjip,"  negleeta  to  notice  Flint's 
phooetle  combinations,  and  the  Arable  usage,  by  which 
he  very  naturally  oonnects  the  dlffierant  senses  of 

*inO  with  the  ground  mvaning  to /low  ;  namely,  to 

fino  onwitrd,  to  hoMen  on,  and  to  Jluw  aicay  to,  In 
the  sense  of  pasdng  over  tnm  one  to  another  In  ex* 
ihaBfB,  and  ''heooe  to  lake  in  exehaiuie  (through  a 

gift,  "^nb)  a  wUb,  L  e.  CO  marnf^  Bx.  xxU.  15."    lie 

Mlnas  "intj,  "  «  g^Ji^  a  marriagt  gift  or  pnet^  paid 
to  the  pannts  of  the  wtft.** 

In  Sx.  zxfl.  15, 16  (A.  Y.  18, 17)  the  oflboder.  In  the 
aaae  snppessd.  Is  required  to  iiay  the  usual  poichase- 
SM»ey  to  the  parent,  the  latt«v  being  allowed  to  give 
be  dangfater  in  marriage  or  not,  at  his  own  option. 
*  Aeeordlng  to  the  purBhase-mooeiu'''  vliglns  *'  moans 
AaMB  asaaltypsid  ibravlxgln  rsoelved  in  marriage. 
IV*  vxpeesrioB,  **he  shall  pay  money,*'  In  Us  mnne- 
iiaSR  eanaeedon  with  tke  pnesdtof  elanse.  *<tf  hsr 
Mher  wMsrly  nibs)  to  give  her  mto  him,**  wrtslnly 
■aiJIaa  that  U  sbsll  be  psld  to  the 
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malian,^  Thus  Shechem  oflbn  •'never so  mvob 
dowry  and  gift**  (Gen.  zxziv.  12),  the  former  for 
the  bride,  the  latter  for  the  relationa.  It  has  been 
supposed  indeed  that  the  mohar  was  a  price  paid 
down  to  the  fother  for  the  sale  of  his  daughter. 
Such  a  custom  undoubtedly  iirevails  in  certain 
parts  of  ther  £ast  at  the  present  day,  but  it  does  not 
appear  to  hare  been  the  case  wiUi  free  women  in 
patriarchal  times;  for  the  daughters  of  Laban  make 
it  a  matter  of  complaint  that  their  father  had 
bargained  for  the  services  of  Jacob  in  exchange  for 
their  hands,  just  as  if  they  were  "  strangers  "  (Gen. 
zzxi.  15);  and  the  permission  to  sell  a  daughter 
was  restricted  to  the  case  of  a  ** servant"  or 
secondary  wife  (Ex.  xxi.  7):  nor  does  David,  wbeo 
compUining  of  Uie  non-completion  of  SauVs  bargain 
with  him,  use  the  expression  **  I  bought  for,**  bat 
**  [  €^Hnu€d  to  me  for  an  hundred  foreskins  of  the 
Philistines"  (2  Sam.  iii.  14).  The  expressions  in 
Uos.  iii.  2,  <*So  I  bought  her  to  me,**  and  in  Kuth 
iv.  10,  ^  Kuth  have  I  pwrehcued  to  be  my  wife,** 
certainly  appear  to  favor  the  opposite  view;  it 
should  be  observed,  however,  that  in  the  former 
passage  great  doubt  exists  as  to  the  correctness  of 
the  translation  c ;  and  that  in  the  latter  the  case 

The  point  now  at  Issue  is  stated  too  strongly  In  the 
text,  by  saying,  **  it  has  been  snppossd  that  the  moJua 
was  a  price  paid  down  to  the  IhUier  for  the  sale  of  his 
daughter."  The  customary  present  to  the  ihther,  in 
return  for  the  gift  of  his  daughter  In  marriage,  origi- 
nating in  such  a  custom,  oontlnned  to  be  expressed  by 
this  word,  though  only  an  honorary  acknowledgment 
of  the  fiivor  shown  by  him  in  bsslowing  his  daughter^t 
hand.  This  Tiew  of  the  case  disposes,  substantially, 
of  the  ot^tions  urged  in  the  text  But  it  may  br 
added,  that  the  statement  there  made  of  the  groun« 
of  complaint,  on  the  part  of  Lahan's  danghtars.  Is  an 
unnecMwary  and  forced  construction  of  the  language 
In  eh.  xxxl.  15.  Laban^s  right  to  require  Jacob's 
service,  in  return  for  glring  them  in  marriage,  wa« 
not  questioned  by  Jacob,  nor,  so  flur  as  appears,  by 
them.  (See  Oen.  zxix.  15, 18,  20.)  The  natural  eon 
structlon  of  their  omnplalnt  Is,  that  they  are  treatsd, 
in  all  respects,  as  aliens,  and  not  as  of  his  own  flesh 
and  blood.  Similar  to  this.  In  eflbct,  is  Jacob's  com- 
plaint 4n  eh.  xxxl.  42^  ^  Surety  thou  wouldst  now  hav» 
sent  me  away  empty.*'  In  the  ease  of  David  and  Saul 
the  mn/uu  is  expressly  declined  by  the  latter  (1  Sam 
xvlli.  25) ;  and  In  place  of  It,  be  accepts  the  proofr 
that  tt  hundred  Philistines  have  been  slain,  "  to  bs 
ATenged  of  the  king's  enemies."  Bvldently,  this  re> 
quirement  was  made  by  the  king  on  his  own  behalf, 
and  in  plare  of  the  usual  present  to  the  Ikther.  Fci 
thb  raasoa,  as  well  as  on  the  feneml  ground  above 
stated,  that  the  mohar  had  become  only  nn  hcnocaij 
present  to  the  fhther,  David  could  say  (2  Sam.  HI  14) 
**  I  espoused,**  etc.,  faistsad  of  «« I  bought" 

T.  J.  C. 

b  ]r)D.    The  Importance  of  presents  at  the  Urns 

of  betrothal  appsai*  from  the  application  of  the  tern 

Aras  (iZ^nh^,  Uteially,  « to  make  a  prssant,**  In  the 

spselal  sense  of  **  to  betroth.** 


e  The  term  nssd  (TTHS)  has  a  general  sense  **  tr» 

make  an  egrsement**  The  meaning  of  the  veise  a^ 
pears  to  be  this:  the  Prophet  had  prsTloosly  mat 
lied  a  wifo,  named  Gcmec,  who  had  turned  out  nn* 
Mthftil  to  him.  He  had  separated  from  her ;  but  hs 
was  ecdersd  to  rmsw  his  Intimacy  with  her,  and  pr» 
viooa  to  doing  this  he  places  her  on  her  |»ob» 
tlon.  estting  her  apart  for  a  time,  and  for  her  n»ia 
tenanoe  agreeing  to  give  her  fifteen  pieces  of  bUver  u 
addition  to  a  eertain  ameont  of  food. 
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maid  not  be  coDcliuire,  as  Ruth  ml^ht  well  be 
noaidefed  m  ioduded  in  the  purchase  of  her  prop- 
iftj.  It  would  undoubtedljr  be  expected  that  the 
mohar  ihould  be  proportioxied  to  the  position  of  the 
bride,  and  that  a  poor  man  could  not  on  that  ac- 
count afibrd  to  marry  a  rich  wife  (1  Sam.  xviii. 
83).  Occasionally  the  bride  recei^  a  dowry « 
ftt>m  her  father,  as  instanced  in  the  cases  of  C«ldb*8 
(Judg.  i.  15)  and  Pharaoh's  (1  K.  is.  16)  daugh- 
ters. A  **  settlement,"  in  the  mudem  sense  of  the 
term,  i.  e.  a  written  document  securing  property 
to  the  wife,  did  not  come  into'  use  until  the  post- 
Babylonian  period:  the  only  instance  we  have  of 
one  is  in  Tob.  Tii.  14,  where  it  is  described  as  aii 
M  instrument "  (avyypci^).  The  Talmudists  styled 
it  a  keittbnh^  and  haTO  laid  down  n)inute  directions 
■s  to  the  disposal  of  the  sum  secured,  in  a  treatise 
of  the  Mtshna  expressly  on  that  subject,  from 
wlJch  we  extract  the  following  particulars.  The 
peculiarity  of  the  Jewish  ketubnk  consisted  in  this, 
that  it  was  a  definite  sum,  varying  not  aocorduig 
to  the  circumstances  of  the  parties,  but  according 
to  the  state  of  the  bride, '  whetlier  she  be  a  spinster, 
a  widow,  or  a  divorced  woman ^^  (I,  §  2):  and 
ftuiher,  that  the  dowry  could  not  be  claimed  until 
the  tennination  of  the  marriage  by  the  death  of  the 
husband  or  by  divorce  (5,  §  1 ),  though  advances 
might  be  made  to  the  wife  previously  (ij,  §  8). 
Subsequently  to  betrothal  a  woman  lost  all  power 
over  her  property,  and  it  became  vested  in  the  hus- 
band, unless  he  had  previously  to  marriage  re 
nounced  his  right  to  it  (8,  §  1 ;  9,  §  1).  Stipuhtions 
were  entered  into  for  the  increase  of  the  kftubfih^ 
when  the  bride  had  a  handsome  allo«-ance  (K,  §  •)). 
The  act  of  betrothal*  was  celebrated  by  a  fe:ist 
(1,  §  5),  and  among  the  more  modem  Jews  it  is  the 
custom  in  some  parts  for  the  bridegroom  to  place  a 
ring  on  the  bride*s  finger  (Picart,  i.  239)  —  a  cus- 
tom which  also  prevailed  among  the  Kcmans  ( />ict. 
of  Ant,  p.  604).  Some  writers  have  endeavored 
to  prove  that  the  rings  noticed  in  the  0.  1'.  ( V.x. 
XXXV.  22;  Is.  iii.  21)  were  nuptial  rings,  but  there 
is  not  the  slightest  evidence  of  this.  The  ring  was 
nevertheless  regarded  among  the  Hebrews  as  a 
token  of  fidelity  (Gen.  xli.  42),  and  of  adoption 
into  a  family  (Luke  xv.  22).  According  to  oelden 
it  was  originally  given  as  an  equivalent  for  dowry- 
money  (Uxor  Ebi'aic.  ii.  14).  Between  the  be- 
trothal and  the  marriage  an  interval  elapsed,  vary- 
ing from  a  few  days  in  the  patriarchal  age  (tien. 

n  The  toehnieal  term  of  the  Tslmudfait  for  the  dowry 
whkh  the  wife  brought  to  her  husband,  answering  to 

tlie  4m  ofths  Utlns,  wns  H^3113. 

*  n^VI?,  literally  "t  a  writing."  The  term  waa 
tlso  speeUloalfy  applied  to  the  pum  settled  on  the  wife 
•y  the  husband,  answering  to  (he  Latin  donatio  propur 
mupti(u, 

c  The  praetfoe  of  ttie  modem  Egyptians  Ulustratoi 
this ;  fbr  with  them  the  dowry,  though  its  amount  dif- 
fers according  to  the  wealth  of  the  suitor,  is  still  grad- 
uated according  to  the  state  of  the  bride.  A  certain 
portion  only  of  the  dowry  is  paid  down,  the  rest  being 
leld  In  mnin  (lAne,  i  211).  Among  the  modem 
lews  alM  the  amount  of  the  dowry  varies  with  the 
icate  of  the  bride,  aooordtng  to  a  fixed  scale  (Picart  I. 
MO). 

(f  The  aounmtof  the  dowry,  areordlng  to  Iha  Mos^ 
a<r,  appears  to  liave  been  fifty  shekels  (Ac.  xxil.  17, 
Mmpared  with  Deut.  xxU.  29). 

•  The  technical  term  naed  b>  the  lUhnndists  for 

salNthing  was  Jb'dtfAMln  O^t^'^'^i?),   teived  tarn 
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nlv.  66),  to  a  full  year  for  viigins  and  a  nkonth  fai 
widows  in  later  times.  During  this  period  Uu 
bride-elect  lived  with  her  friends,  and  all  oommtmi- 
cation  between  herself  and  her  future  husband  wai 
carried  on  through  the  medium  of  a  ftiend  deputed 
for  the  purpose,  termed  the  "  friend  of  the  bride- 
groom** (John  iU.  29).  She  was  now  virtually 
regarded  as  the  wife  of  her  future  husband ;  for  it 
was  a  maxim  of  the  Jewish  hw  that  bet*r>thal  w  is 
of  equal  force  with  marriage  (Phil.  De  fpte.  Uy 
p.  788).  Hence  faithlessness  on  bar  part  was  pun- 
ishable with  death  (Deut.  xxu.  23,  24)  the  hu» 
band  having,  however,  the  option  of  ^*  putting  hej 
away  '*  (Matt  i.  19)  by  givinn:  her  a  bill  of  divorce- 
ment, in  <^ase  he  did  not  wish  to  proceed  to  such 
an  extreme  punishment  (Deut.  xxiv.  J).  False 
accusations  on  this  ground  were  punished  by  a 
severe  fine  and  the  forfeiture  of  the  right  of  divorce 
(Deut.  xxii.  13-19).  The  betrothed  woman  could 
not  part  with  her  property  after  betrothal,  except 
in  certain  csiaes  {Ketub.  8,  §  1 ) :  and,  in  short,  the 
bond  of  matrimony  was  as  fully  entered  into  by 
l^etrothal,  as  with  us  by  nuirriage.  In  this  respect 
we  may  compare  the  practice  of  the  Athenians,  who 
regarded  the  formal  betrothal  as  indispensable  to 
the  validity  of  a  marriage  contract  {Diet,  of  Ant. 
p.  598).  The  customs  of  the  Nestorians  aflbrd 
several  points  of  similarity  in  respect  both  to  the 
mode  of  effecting  the  betrothal  and  the  importance 
attached  to  it  (Grants  Nttioi-iiint,  pp.  197,  198). 

We  now  come  to  the  wedding  itsdf :  and  in  this 
the  most  observable  point  is,  that  there  were  no 
definite  religious  ceremonies  connected  with  it./ 
It  is  probable,  indeed,  that  some  formal  ratification 
of  the  espousal  with  an  oath  took  place,  as  implied 
in  some  allusions  to  marriage  (Ez.  xvi.  8 ;  Mai.  ii. 
14),  particularly  in  the  expression,  *'  the  covenant 
of  herCiod  *'  (Prov.  ii.  17),  as  appHed  to  the  niar- 
ria^  1>ond,  and  that  a  blessing  waa  pronounced 
(Gen.  xxiv.  60;  Ruth  iv.  11, 12)  sometimes  by  the 
parents  (Tob.  vii.  13).  But  the  essence  of  the 
marriage  ceremony  consisted  m  the  removal  oS  the 
bride  from  her  father's  house  to  that  of  the  bride- 
groom or  his  lather  o 

The  brid^Tfoom  prepared  himself  for  the  occa- 
sion by  putting  on  a  festive  dress,  and  especially  by 
placing  on  his  head  the  handsome  turban  described 
by  the  term  peSr  (fs.  Ixi.  10;  A.  V.  **  ornaments  ** ), 
and  a  nuptial  crovm  or  garland  *  (Cant.  iii.  11)*.  he 
was  redolent  of  myrrh  and  frankincense  and  **  all 

SHpy  ^  to  set  apart.**    There  is  a  trsatlse  In  the 

Mishna  so  entitled,  in  which  various  qoestloDa  of  «a»- 
visfery  of  slight  Interest  to  us  are  diseussed. 

/  It  la  worthy  of  observation  that  there  la  no  tens 
in  the  Hebrew  language  to  express  the  ceremony  of 

marriage.       The  substantive  thatvnnah    (nSHIIJ) 

ooenrs  but  once,  and  then  In  connection  with  die  day 
(Oant.  lil.  11).  The  word  "  wedding  "  does  not  ooeu 
at  all  in  the  A.  Y.  of  the  Old  Testament. 

g  There  seems  Indeed  to  be  a  literal  truth  In  the 
Hebrew  expremion  "  to  take  **  a  wifo  (Num.  xii.  1 ;  1 
Chr.  ii.  21);  for  the  ceremony  appeals  to  have  mainly 
consisted  in  the  taking.  Among  the  modem  Arabi 
the  same  custom  prevails,  the  capture  and  removal  of 
the  bride  being  effected  with  a  considerable  show  of 
violence  (Burckhardt*s  NoUs^  i.  108). 

A  The  bridegroom's  crown  was  made  of  various  m» 
tariaU  (gold  or  silver,  roaea,  myrtle,  or  oUve),  according 
to  his  olronmstanoes  (Selden,  Ux.  Bbr.  fL  15).  Th« 
use  of  the  crown  at  marriages  was  femiUar  both  to  tlw 
Ovseks  an4  Romans  {Diet,  o/AsU.,  Oomnva* 
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HTvden  of  the  merchant**  (Gant  iii.  6).     The 
Hide  prepuvd  hendf  for  the  oeremonjr  by  taldng  a 
b«th,  generally  on  the  d^y  precedhig  the  weddings 
rhis  «M  probably  In  ancieni  as  in  modern  times  a 
formal  proceeding,  accompanied  with  cousidenble 
pomp  (Picart,  i.  240;  Lane,  i.  917).     The  notices 
af  it  in  the  Bible  are  so  finr  as  to  have  escaped 
eeneral  obaerratiom  (Ruth  iiL  3;  Es.  xziii.  iO;  £ph. 
T.  26,  27);  but  the  pastn^  cited  establish  the 
intiquity  of  the  custom,  and  the  expressions  in  the 
hat  ("hsnng  purified  her  by  the  laver  of  water/* 
•*  not  having  spot " )  have  evident  reference  to  it 
A  rimilar  custom  prevailed  among  the  Greeks  {DicL 
9/  AnL  s.  V.  Bnlneoy  p.  185).     The  distinctive 
feature  of  the  bride^s  atdie  was  the  fsd'fpA,^  or 
•*  vol  **  —  a  light  robe  of  ample  dimensions,  which 
covered  not  only  the  lace  but  the  whole  person 
(Gen.  xxiv.  65;  eorop.  xxxviii.  14,  15).     This  was 
regarded  as  the  symbol  of  her  submission  to  her 
hnsba&d,  snd  henoe  in  1  Cor.  zi.  10,  the  veil  is 
appaieotly  described  under  the  term  i^ouclety  "  au- 
tbority/*     She  also  wore  a  peculiar  girdle,  named 
tuhskuHm,^  the  »  aUire  **  (A.  V.),  which  uo  bride 
eoaki  forget  (Jer.  il.  3S) ;  and  her  head  was  crowned 
vith  a  chaplet,  which  was  again  ao  distinctive  of 
the  bride,  that  the  Hebrew  term  caUaJi^e  u  bride,*' 
originsted  from  it.     If  the  bride  were  a  virgin, 
ibe  wore  her  hair  flowing  {Kttub.  2,  §  1).     Her 
nbei  were  white  (Rev.  xix.  8).  and  aometimes  em- 
broidered with  gold  thread  (Ps.  xlv.'  13,  14),  and 
covered  with  perfumes  (Ps.  xlv.  8):  she  was  further 
deelLsd  out  with  Jewels  (Is.  xlix.  18,  Ixi.  10;  Rev. 
xzi.  2).     When  the  fixed  hour  arrived,  which  was 
pencnlly  late  in  the  evening,  the  bridegroom  set 
ibrth  from  his  house,  attended  by  his  groomsmen, 
termed  in  Hebrew  mere'lm*^  (A.  V.  "companions; 
Jodi;.  xiv.  11),  and  In  Greek  vloi  rov  yv^i^^vos 
(C  v.  » children  of  the  bride-chamber  ; "  Matt. 
a-  15),  preceded  by  a  band  of  musicians  or  singers 


•  ^^7S.  flee  arffele  on  Daxss.  The  uss  of  the 
ftSi  wM  not  paenUar  to  the  Hebrews.  It  was  cus- 
ten^ry  aaoog  the  Greeks  and  Romans ;  and  among 
*e  btter  it  9»ve  rise  to  ttie  exprearion  iii/4o,  literally 
'to  veil,*^  and  hence  to  our  word  ''nuptial.*'  It  if 
4i0  Mad  bj  the  Jews  (Pleart,  1.  241).  The  modern 
^^rptiaitf  envelope  the  bride  in  an  ample  shawl,  which 
rwfcaps  more  than  anything  else  reaamblen  the  He- 
brew tzmpk  (Lans,  L  220). 

^  U^  ^^ll»  Some  dllllramioe  of  opinion  exists  as 
■o  flris  farm.  [QumLS.]  The  girdle  was  an  important 
•rdele  of  the  bride's  dress  among  the  Romana,  and 
^*e  rise  to  ttis  eipiesaloii  so^irsre  xonatn. 

^  Il  *  3.  Tbie  bride*s  crown  was  either  of  fcold  or 
(Sided  The  use  of  it  was  interdicted  after  the  destmo- 
tSsa  of  tha  saeood  Temple,  as  a  token  of  humiliation 
OildB,  Ok,  Mbr.  U.  15). 

^  iTYTS'  *'*"^  ^'^**-  ■•  ^'  "  Hochaeit  »*) 
liiinWia  tha  "ehiUian  of  the  bridaehambdr  *>  with  the 

JL'ikbm^m  (Cr33Q^tZf)  of  the  Talmudists.     But 

tm  Ibnaar  ware  the  attendants  rn  the  bridegroom 
lloas,  whJls  tba  tkathbenim  were  two  persons  selected 
=  {fw  dejr  of  the  marriage  to  represent  the  Interesu 
/Mds  asd  bHdegroom,  apparently  with  a  speciaJ 
fhrv  la  Mj  poasibla  UtlgatioQ  that  might  snbsequently 
Mbsoa  fts  Ml^set  noCleed  In  Dout  xxil.  1&-81  (Selden, 
Vi.  9r.  B.  16). 

'  •  Mnpare  tha  8f9tx  ryn4>tita(  of  the  OraSks  ( Attetoph. 
V  IS17).    fba  lamps  daaeribad  fai  Matt  xxt.  7 
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(Gen.  zxxi.  27;  Jer.  vii.  34,  xvi.  9;  1  Maoo.  ix. 

39),  and  accompanied  by  persons  bearing  flam 
beaux  *  (2  Esdr.  x.  2 ;  Matt  xxv.  7 ;  compare  Jer. 
xzv.  10;  Rev.  xvui.  23,  "the  light  of  a  candle") 
Having  reached  the  house  of  the  bride,  who  with 
her  maidens  anxiously  expected  hlis  airival  (Matt 
xxv.  6).  he  conducted  the  whole  party  badE  to  his 
own  or  his  father's/  house,  with  every  demonstra- 
tion of  gladness  o  (Ps.  xlv.  15).  On  their  way 
liadc  they  were  joined  by  a  party  of  maidens, 
friends  of  the  bride  and  bridegroom,  who  were  in 
waiting  to  catch  the  prooetsion  as  it  passed  (Matt 
xxv.  6;  comp.  Trench  on  Parables,  p.  244  noU). 
The  inhabitants  of  the  place  pressed  out  into  the 
streets  to  watch  the  procession  (Cant.  iii.  11).  At 
the  house  a  feast  *  was  prepared,  to  which  all  the 
friends  and  neighbors  were  invited  (Gren.  xxix.  29, 
Matt.  xxil.  1-10;  Lulce  xiv.  8;  John  ii.  2),  and  the 
festivities  were  protracted  for  seven,  or  even  four> 
teen  days  (Judg.  xiv.  12;  Tob.  viii.  19).  The 
guests  ¥rere  provided  by  the  host  with  fitting  robes 
(Matt.  xxii.  11;  comp.  Trench,  Parables^  p.  230), 
and  the  feast  was  enlivened  with  riddles  (Judg. 
xiv.  12)  and  other  amusements.  The  bridegroom 
now  entered  into  direct  communication  with  the 
bride,  and  the  joy  of  the  friend  was  "  fulfilled  "  at 
hearing  the  voice  of  the  bridegroom  (John  iii.  29) 
conversing  with  her,  which  he  regarded  as  a  satis- 
fvitory  testimony  of  the  success  of  his  share  in 
the  worlc.  In  the  case  of  a  vixgin,  parched  com 
was  disMbuted  among  the  guests  {Keiub.  2,  §  1 ), 
the  significance  of  which  is  not  apparent;  the  cus- 
tom liears  some  resemblance  to  the  distribucion  of 
the  muUaceum  (Juv.  vi.  202)  among  the  guests  at 
a  Roman  wedding.  The  modem  Jews  have  a  cus- 
tom of  shattering  glasses  or  vessels,  by  dsshing 
them  to  the  ground  (Picart,  i.  240).  The  hist  act 
in  the  ceremonial  was  the  conducting  of  the  bride 
to  the  bridal  chamber,  chtdev  *  (Judg.  xv.  1 ;  Jod 


would  be  small  hand-huops.  Without  them  nooa 
could  Join  the  procession  (Tranoh's  Parabkt^  p.  257 
note). 

/The  bride  was  said  to  *<go  to''  (bij  H^B)  the 
house  of  her  husband  (Josh.  xv.  18 ;  Judg.  I.  14) :  no 
expression  which  is  worthy  of  noUce,  inasmuch  as  it 
has  not  been  rightly  understood  la  Dan.  xl.  6,  wbaia 
"  they  that  brought  her  "  Is  an  expression  for  huxbanU. 
The  bringing  home  of  ^e  bride  was  regarded  In  tba 
later  days  of  the  Roman  empire  as  one  of  the  most 
important  parts  of  the  marriage  ceremony  (Btngham, 
Ant.  xxii.  4,  i  7). 

0  From  the  joyous  sounds  used  on  these  oooasions 

the  term  h&Ud  (^"PH)  is  applied  in  tha  sense  of  mar 

rying  in  Ps.  IxxviU.  68 ;  A.  T.  **  thdr  maidens  were 
not  given  to  marriage,"  literally,  "  were  not  praised,*' 
as  in  the  margin.  This  sense  appean  preferable  to 
that  of  the  LXX.,  ov«c  hrivfhio-ayj  which  is  adoptod  by 
Gesenlus  {Thes.  p.  596).  The  noise  in  the  stree'n. 
attendant  on  an  oriental  wedding,  is  exosasiva,  and 
enables  us  to  understand  the  allusions  in  Jeremiah 
to  the  **  voice  of  the  bridegroom  and  the  voice  of  tb» 
bride." 

A  The  Itest  was  regarded  as  ao  essential  a  part  of 
tha  marriage  ceremony,  that  iroteir  ydfu>r  at  quired 
the  speclfio  meaning  "  to  celebrate  the  marriaga-test " 
(Qen.  xxlx.  22;  Jflsth.  U.  18;  Tob.  viil.  i^;  1  Maoe.  Ix. 
87,  X.  68.  LXX. ;  Matt.  xxH.  4,  xxv.  10;  Lake  xlv.  SX 
and  ymistimsa  to  celabmte  any  Ikast  (litb.  Ix.  S) 
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'I'ba  brlda  wm 
•till  aoiD[detalj  \ti\td,  M  ttwt  ths  dcceplion  pnc- 
tioal  Ml  Jacob  (Uen.  iiii.  95)  nu  nrj-  pcauble. 
If  proof  oaiUd  bs  •ubMqiiciillj'  adduced  ihu  die 
biida  h«d  Dot  pnMrred  ba  uuidan  purity,  lli 
OHD  mu  loTMtigEtcd)  and,  It  ih*  «ii  conyictcc 


riM  wn  atoned  to  death  before  her  hther'!  bonM 
{D«ut.  Irii.  13-ai|.  A  rewly  mumed  mui 
amnpt  Trom  military  Hrvice,  nr  From  ui;  ) 
bniinni  which  might  draw  kini  hwh]'  from  hl> 
borne,  for  the  apace  of  »  vair  (l)eut.  nii.  B):  a 
«imll»r  priHT^a  wu  grsntrd  to  him  who  wu  lie- 
Irotbed  (Deut.  «.  7). 

Hitherto  we  hare  dneribed  the  un^efi  of  mar- 
riaee  aa  well  u  thej  can  be  ucertsined  from  (he 
Bible  itKlt.  The  TalmudiiU  apecifj  Uim  modn 
by  which  muriige  might  be  tUtttfi,  DameJ;, 
monej,  marriage-contract,  and  eoanmroation  ( JTiot- 
du4li.  i.  $  1).  The  Gnt  waa  bj  the  preseiiutioii  of 
M  ftum  of  monej,  or  ita  equivalent,  lit  tJie  pmaicr 
of  iHtneuee,  accompanied  by  a  mutual  defloration 
of  ttetrothttl.  The  aecond  *■■  bj  a  imllm,  inilead 
i(  n  verbal  agreement,  eitlier  with  or  without  a 
■uni  of  money.  The  tbird,  though  valid  in  point 
of  la»,  waa  ditcouia^  to  the  untUtt  e^nt,  ai 
beinj!  coiitrarj  to  the  tawa  of  morality  (Sdden, 
Pi,  ftir.  ii.  1,  3). 

IV.  [n  conaidering  the  social  and  domeatie  eon- 
ditiona  of  married  life  amonit  the  Hebrews,  wo  mutt 
in  the  lint  place  talie  inlo  account  the  jicaltion 
asigned  to  women  genenlly  In  thrir  social  scale. 
The  aeduilon  oT  the  hiarm  and  the  habita  conae- 
)iwnt  upou  it  woe  ulleriy  unknovn  in  enrly  timea, 
iod  Uw  eondiUon  of  the  oriental  woman,  ai  pic- 
toml  to  ua  in  tbe  Bible,  contraala  moat  bvoriblj 
with  that  of  her  modem  repreaentatlve.  Tfaet«  is 
■Inndint  nldsice  that  women,  whether  married 
it  about  with  their  facta  unvriled 


i,  i  K),  ani  is 
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(Gn.  xli.  14,  uiv.  IB,  65,  udi.  II:  1  Bam.  1.  II) 

even  atrangen,  in  a  public  phice  (Uen.  IDT, 
34,  4&-4T,  nil.  S-U;  t  Sam.  ii.  11);  she  migbl 
B  found  alone  in  the  coontr;  without  any  reflee- 
on  on  her  cbitieter  (IJeut.  nil.  SIi-2T):  or  abi 
light  appeu  iu  a  court  of  juadoe  [NuDi.  uiii.  %). 
V'omen  not  unfreijoently  held  impartant  offieea 
some  were  prophetoaea,  aa  Hiriam,  DelAmh,  Hnl- 
dab,  Noadiah,  and  Anna:  of  otiien  adtice  wni 
ight  in  emergenciea  (3  Sam.  mv.  3,  u.  1S-S9}. 
lliej  took  their  part  In  niMlera  of  public  intent 
(¥^  IT.  SO;  1  Sun.  iviji.  8,  T)i  In  ahoit,  Ihej 
eilJoyed  as  much  beidom  in  ordinaij  life  aa  (hi 
-        o  of  our  own  eounlrj. 

such  waa  her  generiil  poaition.  It  la  oeitam 
that  the  «ila  must  bai'e  eierciaed  an  imporlinl 
Influence  in  ber  own  home.  She  a^^iean  to  havt 
talien  her  pati  In  bmily  aflain,  and  evei  to  have 
aiJoyed  a  conaiderable  aiuount  of  independctioe. 
For  inatanec,  ehe  entertaini  gueata  at  her  own 
deure  {i  K.  ir.  B|  in  (he  abaeiice  of  her  hnibuid 
(Judg,  ir.  1S|,  and  somelimei  ei-cn  In  deflince  of 
hia  wiahea  (I  Sam.  iiT.  14,  Ac.):  ibe  dUp»ia  of 
hild  by  a  vow  without  any  reli'rence  (o  lica 
jtd  [1  Sam.  ).  34):  she  eonsulta  with  him  aa 


UTlBgC    0 


r  child™ 


ber  ■uggealioiia  ai  to  any  dumalJc  arrangenieuta 

(2  K.  iv.B):  and  occa- 

aionall]  ahe  crtliciie*  the  conduct  of  her  huaband 
In  lerma  of  gtot  •everity  (1  Sam.  uv.  95:  3  Sam. 
■-30). 
The  relatione  of  huaband  and  wlfe^ipcar  to  have 
ted  eharacIeriEed  by  aflection  and  (cndoneaa.  He 
ia  oocaaionally  deacribed  aa  the  ■■Mend"  of  bia 
"  "  .  iii.  30;  Hoa.  iii.  I|,  and  hii  love  for  hv 
lUy  noticed  (Oen.  mIv.  67,  iiii.  18).  On 
other  hand,  the  wile  waa  thi 


tr  grief  »\ 
jectwoe 

biialwid  ai 


e  (Gen 


V,  87 1,  I 


re  of  the 

.leel  i,  B).    Noadonger  leatiraony. 
:  iBbrded  as  to  the  ardent  aflbction  of 
d  wife,  than  thnC  whieh  we  dm\ 
.  (»>or  of  the  l»ok  of  Cuilicka.     At 
jme  we  cannot  but  think  tliat  Ihe  t%- 
this  Mat*  of  lilaira  were  more  numerwa 


happineas.    One  of  the  evib  iideparjMe  from  pol^g 


I.  11; 


f  Abraham 

Then- 


i    Flk«>: 


the  tniall  amount  of  liberty  >lloi>«l  to  daucbten 
choice  of  huabande.  niuat  inevitably  Iiai«  ltd 
Iu  unhappy  untona.  1he  alluaiont  1o  the  miarr} 
f  •  eontenbout  and  brawling  wife  in  the  froirrla 
lii.  n.  111.  9,  IS.  utii.  IGI  conny  the  imima- 
ion  that  the  iuflictioD  waa  of  freqiienl  occurrence 
in  Hebrew  houaeholda,  and  in  the  Mishna  {Xclai. 
7,  !  8)  the  hct  of  a  woman  betne  noisy  is  laid 
down  aa  an  adequate  ground  for  divorce,  hi  the 
N.  T.  liie  mutual  relationi  of  husband  and  wife 
are  a  subject  of  frequent  eihoftation  <F.ph.  v.  32-33 ; 
~  ■  U,  18,  IB:  Tit.  ii.  4,  6:  1  Tet.  iii.  I-T):  it  ia 
nly  ■  notlcealile  coincidence  that  Iheae  eibor 
a  should  be  fbund  eicluaivelj  in  the  a|HSllea 
addreiaed  to  Aaiatjca,  nor  ia  tt  improbal>le  that  they 
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nn  mure  partieofMrlj  needed  for  toem  thmn  for 
Kvrapeuii. 

Tbe  dufjes  of  the  wife  in  the  Hebrew  houaehold 
•oe  ninltilariouji:  in  addition  to  the  general  super- 
iuteodenoe  of  the  doineitic  arrangements,  such  as 
cooking,  from  which  even  women  of  rank  woe  not 
pxeiiipled  (Gen.  xviii.  6;  2  Sam.  xiii.  8),  and  the 
distribution  of  food  at  meal-timee  (Prov.  xxxi.  15), 
the  manolactiiie  of  the  clothing  and  the  various 
textures  nqoired  in  an  eastern  establishment  de- 
Tclnd  upon  her  (Prov  xzxL  13, 21, 22),  and  if  she 
were  a  model  of  activity  and  skill,  she  produced  a 
surplus  of  fine  linen  shirts  and  girdles,  which  she 
ffld,  and  BO,  like  a  well-freighted  merchant-ship, 
brought  in  wealth  ti  her  husltatid  from  afiur  (Prov. 
xzxi.  14,  24).  The  poetical  description  of  a  good 
bousewiie  drmwii  in  the  last  chapter  of  the  Proverbs 
is  both  fiDed  up  and  in  some  measure  illustrated 
by  the  following  minute  description  of  a  wife's 
duties  towards  her  husband,  as  laid  down  in  tJie 
Nisfana:  **  She  must  grind  com,  and  bake,  and 
wish,  and  oook,  and  sockle  his  child,  make  hia  bed, 
and  work  in  wooL  If  she  brought  her  husband 
one  boodwomao,  she  need  not  grind,  bake,  or  wash : 
if  two,  she  need  not  oook  nor  suckle  his  child :  if 
three,  ^e  need  not  make  his  bed  nor  woik  in  wool : 
if  four,  she  may  sit  in  her  chair  of  state  "  (Ketub. 
5.  $  5).  Whatever  money  she  earned  by  her  lalior 
bdooged  to  her  husband  (>6.  6,  §  1 ).  The  qualifi- 
estion  not  onlj  of  working,  but  of  working  at  home 
(Tit.  ii.  5,  where  oucovpyovs  is  preferable  to 
oUovpovs),  «iM  insisted  on  in  the  wife,  and  to  spin 
ui  Uke  street  was  regarded  as  a  violation  of  Jewish 
nistoms  (Keiwb.  7,  §  6). 

The  le^  tights  of  the  wife  are  noticed  in  Kx. 
xxi.  10,  under  the  three  heads  of  food,  raiment,  and 
doty  of  marriage  or  conjugal  right.  These  were 
de&ied  with  great  ^veiaion  by  the  Jewish  doctors; 
for  thus  only  could  one  of  the  most  cruel  effects  of 
polygamy  be  Averted,  namely,  the  sacrifice  of  the 
ri^bls  ci  the  many  in  fovor  of  the  one  whom  the 
kffd  of  the  modem  harem  sdecis  for  his  special 
Utentioa.  The  rsgnktions  of  the  Talniudists 
iauoded  on  Ex.  xxi.  10  may  be  found  in  the  Mishna 
[KeUA,  5.  §  ft-0). 

V.  The  allegorical  and  typical  allusions  to  mar- 
risge  haveezdusive  reference  to  one  subject,  namely, 
to  exhibit  the  spiritual  relationship  between  God 
■nd  his  peffpiff-  'like  eai^est  form,  in  which  the 
inage  is  implied,  is  in  the  expression  **  to  go  a 
whoring,**  and  **  whoredom,*'  as  descriptive  of  the 
nptore  of  thsit  relationship  by  acts  of  idolatry. 
Titm  expressicna  have  by  some  writers  betsu  taken 
IB  their  primary  and  literal  sense,  as  pointing  to 
U»  lieentkMit  practices  of  idolaters.  But  this  de- 
itcoji  the  irtsole  point  of  the  comparison,  and  is 
ifi^omd  to  tbe  plain  language  of  Scripture:  for 
'li  Isnel  is  dcscnbed  as  the  fake  wifeo  "  phtying 
\U  barbt'*  (Is.  i.  21;  Jer.  iii.  1,  6,  8);  (2)  Jfr- 
<<ctih  is  the  Iiyured  husband,  who  therefore 
dtmrees  licr  (Pk.  kxiii.  27;  Jer.  ii.  20;  Hos.  iv. 
12,  ix.  1):  and  (3)  the  other  party  in  the  adultery 
«  ipscifted,  sometimes  generally,  as  idols  or  false 
|o4s  (Dent.  xxxd.  16;  Jadg.  ii.  17;  1  Chr.  v.  25; 
Kz.  XX.  80,  xxm.  30),  and  someUmes  particularly. 
H  is  the  ease  of  the  worship  of  goats  (A.  V. 
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'<  devils,**  r^-  xvii*  7),  Mol<>eh  (Ijbw.  ix.  5),  wiaivis 
(Ijev.  zx.  6),  an  ephod  (Judg.  viii.  27),  Haaliro 
(Judg.  vUi.  83),  and  even  the  heart  and  eyes  (Num. 
XV.  39)  —  the  last  of  these  ol^ects  being  such  as 
wholly  to  exclude  the  idea  of  actual  adulter}'.  The 
image  is  drawn  out  more  at  length  by  EsEckiel 
(xxiii.),  who  compares  the  kingdoms  of  Samaria 
and  Judah  to  the  harlots  Aholah  and  Aholibah; 
and  again  by  Hosea  (i.-iiL),  whose  marriage  with 
an  adulterous  wife,  his  separation  firom  her,  and 
subsequent  reunion  with  her,  were  designed  to  be  a 
visible  lesson  to  the  Israelites  of  their  dealings  with 
Jehovah. 

The  direct  comparison  with  marriage  is  confined 
in  the  0.  T.  to  the  prophetic  writings,  unless  wt 
regard  the  Canticles  as  an  allegorical  work.  [Cav* 
TiCLRS.]  The  actual  relation  between  Jehofsb 
and  his  people  is  generally  tbe  point  of  comparison 
(Is.  Uv.  5,  Ixii.  4;  Jer.  iU.  14;  Hos.  ii.  19;  MaL  ii. 
11);  but  sometimes  the  graces  consequent  thereon 
are  described  under  the  image  of  bridal  attire  (Is. 
xlix.  18,  hi.  10),  and  the  joy  of  Jehovah  in  his 
C3iuroh  under  that  of  the  joy  of  a  bridegroom  (Is. 
Ixii.  5). 

In  the  N.  T.  the  image  of  the  bridegroom  is 
transferred  from  Jehovah  to  Christ  (Matt.  ix.  16; 
John  iii.  29),  and  that  of  the  bride  to  the  Church 
(2  Cor.  xi.  2;  Rev.  xix.  7,  xxi.  2,  9,  xxii.  17),  and 
the  comparison  thus  established  is  converted  by  St 
Paul  into  an  illustration  of  the  position  and  mutual 
duties  of  man  and  wifb  (p:ph.  v.  23-<d2).  The 
suddenness  of  the  Messiah's  appearing,  particulariy 
at  the  last  day,  and  the  necessity  of  watchfulness, 
are  uiculcated  in  the  parable  of  the  Ten  Virgins, 
the  imagery  of  which  is  borrowed  fh>m  the  customs 
of  the  marriage  ceremony  (Matt  xxv.  1-13).  The 
Father  prepares  the  marriage  feast  for  his  Son,  the 
joys  that  result  from  the  union  being  thus  repre- 
sented (Matt.  xxii.  1-14,  xxv.  10 ;  Rev.  xix.  0 ;  oomp. 
Matt.  viii.  11),  while  the  qualifications  requisite  for 
admission  into  that  union  are  prefigured  by  the 
marriage  garment  (Matt  xxii.  11).  The  breach 
of  the  union  is,  ss  before,  d^cribed  as  fornication 
or  whoredom  in  reference  to  the  mystical  Babykm 
(Rev.  xvii.  1,  2,  5). 

The  chief  authorities  on  this  subject  are  Selden's 
Uxor  Etn'aica;  Mlchaelis'  Commentanes;  the 
Mishna,  particularly  the  books  YebnmoUi^  Ketuboth, 
Gittin,  and  Kiddtuhin ;  Buxtorfs  Spontal  ti 
DivorU  Among  the  writers  on  special-  points  we 
'may  notice  Benary,  de  Hebr.  Levirc%  Berlin, 
1835;  Kedslob's  Leviraftehe,  Leipzig,  1800;  and 
Kurtz's  Eht  de*  ffotea^  Dorpat,  1859. 

W.  L.  B. 

*  MARS'  HILL,  another  n  tme  in  the  A.  V.. 
Acts  xvii.  22,  for  Areopagus,  ver.  19.  The  name 
is  the  same  in  Greek  (6  "Kptios  wd7os),  and  shoidd 
be  the  same  in  English.  The  variation  seeiri  tr 
be  without  design,  or  certainly  without  any  d:» 
tinction  of  meaning;  for  the  translatore  remark  11 
the  margin  aipainst  both  passages  that  AreopagLS 
waM  "the  highest  court  in  Athens."  The  older 
versions  of  Tyndale,  Cranmer,  and  the  Genevan  ren- 
( der  *<  Man  strete "  in  both  places,  while  Wyclifl^ 
I  writes  ♦•  Areopage.*'  Against  the  view  tiiat  Paul 
was  arraigned  and  tried  before  the  court,*^  as  well 


•Ths 

MB,  Is 


sAjiAA  (nSt),  in  its  ordinary  appUca- 

wlthont  ezceptioo  applied  to  the  act  of 
Ws  maj  hers  ootke  the  only  szneptwos  to 
snss  of  this  term,  namslj.  Is.  zxlll.  17, 


whore  Itmsans  ^^oommsm,"  and  Nab.  iii.  4,  whan 
It  In  egnlvalcnt  to  "  erafty  policy,"  Just  as  In  2  K.  •« 
22  ttw  parallel  word  to  **  witoherafto.** 

b  •  Ths  modern  Grariu  In  their  dlipositMn  to  M> 
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u  on  the  t«)pogfapby  of  the  tubjec*^  see  Arkopagus. 
U  is  propped  here  to  give  some  accooot  of  tlie 
speech  itselff  whidi  Paul  delivered  on  this  hiU,  and 
which  has  given  to  it  a  celebritj  "  above  all  Greek, 
above  all  Rt>man  &me.'* 

Scholara  vie  with  each  other  in  their  ooromeoda- 
Hon  of  this  disoourse.  In  its  suggestiveness,  depth 
of  thoughtf  cogent  reasonings,  eloquence^  and  re> 
maskable  aidaptation  to  all  the  oongniities  of  time 
and  plaoe,^  although  not  the  longest  it  is  beyond 
question  the  first  of  all  the  recorded  speeches  of  the 
great  Apostle.  De  VVette  pronounces  it  **  a  model 
of  the  apologetic  style  of  discourse."  "  The  address 
cf  Paul  before  this  assembly,'*  says  Neander,  »*  is  a 
living  proof  of  his  apostolic  wisdom  and  eloquence. 
We  perceive  here  how  the  Apostle,  according  to  his 
own  expression,  could  become  also  a  heathen  to  the 
heathen,  that  he  might  win  the  heathen  to  a  recep- 
tion of  the  gospel."  ^*  The  skill,*'  says  Hemsen, 
**  with  wliich  he  was  able  to  bring  the  truth  near 
to  the  Athenians,  deserves  admiration.  We  find  in 
this  discourse  of  l^aul  nothing  of  an  ill-timed  zeal, 
nothing  like  declamatory  pomp.  It  is  disUn- 
guished  for  clearness,  brevity,  coherence,  and  sim- 
plicity of  representation.*'  Some  oV»ject  that  the 
speech  has  been  overpraised  because  Paul  was  not 
mabled  to  bring  it  to  a  formal  close.  But  in  truth 
3ur  astonishment  is  not  that  he  was  interrupted  at 
length  wheu  he  came  to  announce  to  them  the 
Christian  doctrine  of  a  resurrection  of  the  body, 
but  that  he  held  their  attention  so  long  while  he 
exposed  their  erron  and  convicted  them  of  the 
absurdity  and  sitifulness  of  their  conduct. 

The  following  is  an  outline  of  the  general  conrse 
of  thought.  The  Apostle  begins  by  declaring  that 
the  Atlienians  were  more  Uian  ordinarily  religious, 
and  crnimends  them  for  that  trait  of  character. 
He  had  read  on  one  of  their  altars  an  inscription  ^ 
to  **  an  unknown  God."  He  recognizes  in  that  ac- 
knowledgment the  heart's  tesiimony  among  the 
heathen  tliemselves,  that  all  men  feel  the  limitations 
of  their  religious  knowledge  and  their  need  of  a 
more  perfect  revelation.  It  was  sayins:  to  them  in 
eifbct:  "  Vuu  are  correct  in  acknowledging  a  divine 
existence  be}  ond  any  which  the  ordinary  rites  of 
your  worship  recognize;  there  is  such  an  existence. 
Von  are  correct  in  confessing  that  this  Being  is 
unknown  to  you;  3'ou  have  no  just  conception  of 
his  nature  and  perfections."  With  this  intruduc- 
lion  he  passes  to  his  theme.  '*  Whom  therefore 
not  knowing,  ye  vrorship,  tliis  one  I  announce  unto 
von."  He  thus  proposes  to  guide  their  religious 
instincts  and  aspirations  to  their  proper  object,  t.  c 
to  teach  them  what  God  is,  his  nature  and  attrib- 
utes, and  men's  relations  to  Him,  in  opposition  tu 
their  false  views  and  practices  as  idolaters  (ver.  2-)). 
In  pureuanoe  of  this  purpose  he  announces  to  them, 
first.,  that  God  is  the  Creator  of  the  outward,  ma- 
terial universe,  and  therefore  not  to  be  confounded 
with  idols  (ver.  24^'  s«>mndly,  that  He  is  indepen- 
dent of  hii  creatures,  possessed  of  all  sufficiency 
.u  Himself,  and  in  no  need  of  costly  gifts  or  offer* 

«core  tb«  ancient  names  of  their  hintory  now  call  their 
lighest  appellate  court  the  *Apeoc  irayof  (Areopngus). 
It  coojii^tB  of  a  wp&tSfKK,  or  Chief  Justice,  and  several 
Tvvttfioi.  or  AsBoeiates,  and  holds  its  sssiions  at 
h  then».  U' 

«<  *  'j'ne  speech  if  genuine  must  exhibit  them  cor- 

rerpondnnres ;    bat   with  a  iteange  perversity  Baur 

iM'  Affot.  Paulua^  p.  167  f.)  admitn  their  existenee, 

Ml  erjoee  Ihnu  them  that  the  speech  must  be  llcti- 
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ings  of  fbod  and  drink  (ver.  85);  thirdly .  that  Hi 
is  the  Creator  of  all  manldnd,  notaithiitMnduj^ 
their  separation  into  so  many  nations,  and  theur  widt 
dispersion  on  the  earth  (ver.  26);  and  fburth'y, 
that  he  has  pUoed  men,  as  individuals  and  nations, 
in  such  relations  of  dependence  on  Himself  as 
render  it  easy  for  them  to  see  that  He  is  their  Creatot 
and  Disposer;  and  that  it  is  tlieir  duty  to  seek  and 
serve  Him  (w.  27,  28).  The  gn)und  has  thus  been 
won  for  a  direct  application  of  the  truth  to  his 
auditors.  At  this  point  of  the  discourse,  as  we  may 
well  suppose,  stretching  forth  his  hand  towitfds  th« 
gorgeous  images  within  sight,  he  exclaims:  **  We 
otu^ht  not,  therefore,  to  suppose  that  the  f^ity  it 
like  unto  gold,  or  silver,  or  stune,  sculptured  by  t\c 
art  and  device  of  man  "  (vn.  29).  Nor  is  this  atl. 
That  which  men  ought  not  to  do,  they  may  not  with 
impunity  any  longer  do.  It  was  owing  to  the  foi- 
liearance  of  (lod  that  the  heathen  had  been  lift 
hitherto  to  disown  the  true  God,  and  transfer  to 
idubi  the  worship  which  belongs  to  Him.  He  had 
bonte  with  them  as  if  he  had  not  seen  their  willful 
ignorance,  and  would  not  call  them  to  account  for 
it;  but  now,  with  a  knowleds^e  of  the  gospel,  they 
were  required  to  n\>&\i  of  their  idolatry  and  for> 
sake  it  (ver.  t30),  because  a  day  of  righteous  retri- 
butran  awaited  them,  of  which  they  had  assuranoe 
in  tlie  resurrection  of  Christ  from  the  dead  (ver. 
31). 

Here  their  clamora  interrupted  him;  but  it  ia 
not  difficult  to  conjecture  what  was  left  unsaid. 
The  recorded  examples  of  his  preaching  show  that 
he  would  have  held  up  to  them  more  distinctly  tlie 
character  of  Christ  as  the  Saviour  of  men,  and  have 
urtred  them  to  call  on  his  nan]e  and  be  saved.  It 
is  impossible  to  say  just  in  what  sense  the  ApCMtle 
ailduced  the  resurrection  of  Christ  as  proof  of  a 
general  judgment.  His  resurrection  fW)m  the  dead 
confirmed  the  truth  of  all  his  claims,  and  one  of 
these  was  that  He  was  to  be  the  judge  of  men 
(.Tohn  V.  28,  29).  His  resurrection  also  estal>- 
llshed  the  possibility  of  such  a  resurrection  of  all 
men  as  was  implied  in  the  Apostle's  d<ictrine,  that 
all  men  are  to  be  raised  from  the  dead  and  stand 
before  the  judgment-seat  of  Christ.  The  Apostle 
may  have  had  these  and  similar  connections  of  the 
fact  in  his  mind;  but  whether  he  had  developed 
them  so  far,  when  he  was  silenced,  that  the  Athenians 
perceived  them  all  or  any  of  them,  is  uncertain. 
It  was  enough  to  excite  their  scorn  to  hear  of  a 
single  instance  of  resurrection.  The  Apostle's  ref- 
erence in  his  last  words  to  a  great  day  of  asaize  to' 
all  mankind  would  no  doubt  recall  to  the  heareis 
the  judicial  character  of  the  place  where  they  were 
asseiubled,  but  it  was  too  esitential  a  part  of  hii 
train  of  thought  to  hn,\e  1  een  accidentally  sug  • 
gested  by  the  place. 

We  are  to  recognixe  the  pre<lominunt  anti-pily* 
theistic  aim  of  the  diseonrso  in  the  pruniinence  which 
Paul  here  gives  to  his  doctrine  with  re«)iect  to  the 
common  parentage  of  the  human  race,  while  at  the 
same  time  be  tliereby  rebuked  the  Athenians  for 

tinas.  ou  ooroont  of  this  reouirlubte  fltnem  to  tlie  or 
canton.  U. 

ft  *  The  Apostle's  use  of  detaiJeuMOwoTepovv.  at  tu* 
oiwniiig  of  the  speech.  Dean  Ilowaon  very  justly  points 
out  as  one  of  the  proofs  of  his  tact  and  venatili^ .  (Sc-s 
l^eturtt  on  the  Ckaraefgr  of  St.Paul^  p.  46,  i- 194,  noti 
a.  Amer.  ed.)  Rev.  T.  Kenrick's  vindlcatlou  of  tht 
rendering  of  the  A.  Y.  (Bibtieat  Essays,  pp.  lOR-UB 
Lood.  1864)  sbowa  only  that  the  word  adnilts  of  thai 
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Mr  gontRnpt  of  the  oUia-  notiuiu.  apidalli  ef 
Ub  Jem.  If  ill  an  tb<  ebUdnn  of  t  common 
pmit,  th«  tba  iden  oft  multiplicitj  of  godi  tma 
vboo  (be  Tiriou*  nitiou  bin  dsrired  their  origin, 
tr  wkae  ptoUctioa  thej  ipeeUUf  tqjoj,  miut  ha 
bbe.  Tlw  doetrinr  at  the  unitj  of  the  rue  is 
tkadj  ialtmna  with  thu  of  tha  unity  of  the 
diTiiM  Bdatoiee.     But  if  all  mtlona  bxn  tha  ume 


untlwr.  Aa  tha  Apoatle  bad  Is  nmunl 
pnjudlee  whiah  «u  catertained  ag«iut  bi 
farHCBs  and  a  Jew,  bb  courae  of  remk 
Joriilj  pMtiMtA,  if  ad^ted  it  the  lanie  i 
mow  tUl  UndnDce  to  a  eaudid  nceptioi 
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It  will  be  Men  from  the  foregdng  ikateh  (hat  V 
hat  been  propoaKl,  not  witbout  aooie  JustiHiatiun, 
to  uTBoge  tba  contenta  of  the  diacoune  uiidur  thr 
thrae  h^dt  of  Uteology,  an/hit^toli'ffy.  and  CAi-i^ 
toloyy.  At  all  eventa  it  Kill  be  Ken,  bj  coating  tbe 
eya  back,  that  we  bave  here  iJI  the  parta  of  a  perfect 
diacourae,  naniely.  tbe  eiordium,  tba  propMltiCHl 
or  tbeniB,  the  proof  or  eipo«tion,  and  the  applica- 
tion. It  ii  >  beautlfWl  tpecim«i  of  tbe  manner  in 
which  a  powerful  and  well-lrained  mind,  ptwtioed 
in  public  ipesking,  confornii  apontaneoullj  to  the 
rulea  of  the  eeveieat  logic.  One  can  readily  be- 
lieve, looking  at  tbia  feature  of  tbe  diacourte,  that  K 
WM  pronounced  by  the  man  who  wrote  the  eplitfca 
to  the  Romaiu  and  Galatiana,  where  we  eee  tb/ 
■ame  mental  cbaracteriitica  so  itronglj  reflects* 
Ai  we  muit  nippan,  on  aoy  Tiaw  of  tba  omu,  tli>' 


tk  irwal  BcbenH  of  Ihoiigbt,  the  nt.vH*  uf  thr  I'he  nionumenta  of  Idolatry  on  whteh  be  looked 
■ri^oient,  haa  lieen  prrafrvad.  it  doea  iiot  al^t .  h^re  diaappenred.  The  gorgeoua  imajfeof  Minmi 
iw  critical  judgment  wiietTier  we  mainUiii  that  i  which  towered  aloft  on  tbe  Acmpolifl,  baa  been 
llie  diwm  haa  laen  repnrted  in  full,  or  that  a  broken  lo  pieces,  and  icattered  (0  the  winda.  'fba 
•iwfiaii  m\j  hst  been  given.  templea  at  (bat  time  there  to  mug^jficent  and  fliU 

it  might  ban  leeniRl  to  the  credit  or  Chria- 1  of  idula,"  remain  only  aa  splendid  mini,  liWrtU) 
tiaiitjif  Ijike  had  repreaeMleil  the  preaching  of  '  iiihaliUed  by  the  owla  and  tbe  bata.  ChurcKnaiid 
IW  la  aigtiallj  eflective  here  at  Atheni.  the  centre '  ehapeb  dedicated  to  Chriatian  worahip  appear  on 


J  and  refiner 
**erdi  no  aueh  trium[^.^  Hie  pbiloaophen  who 
bnnl  bim  mocked :  the  people  at  Uf^  derided  hlni 
a -a  babbler.''  At  the  cloae  of  that  day  on  which 
IHul  deliieted  the  •peeeb  it  tuiKhl  aeem  a*  if  he 
lud  qntoi  aloMiat  lo  no  purpoie.  Hut  the  end  la 
>Bl  nt.  Our  proper  rule  forjudging  here  la  that 
aUeb  makea  "  a  tbouaand  yean  with  God  aa  ona 
itt,  and  one  day  aa  a  tlnuaand  yean."  We  phice 
'■inriw  again  od  tbe  rock  where  Faul  atood,  and 
imiK  arinrnd  ua,  and  how  different  a  apectadu  pre- 
•ell  itaelf  iTom  that  which  met  the  Ap«tle*a  eye. 


•  i:ti 


On  hla  thir 
■a  (tall  |Bi<  or  Onara,  aid  aa 


which  *raa  "  to  tbe  Jewi  a  etumbling-block.  and  k 
the  Giwki  Ewliihnesi."  This  croaa  itself  twa  be- 
come the  national  emblem,  and  giMa  tha  fliture  ol 
theee  deacendanti  of  Paul'a  hcarera  with  tta  bright 
eat  hopca,  Tlieee  and  aucb  rcaulta  may  indeed  U 
ibort  of  the  highest  apirltuil  effecla  of  Chriatianity 
hut  they  show  ticverthelesa  the  mighty  change  which 
haa  taken  place  in  the  reli^otia  idcaa  and  citillntien 


It  liaat,  and  yal  he  dU  not  rerMt  th 


la  ao  tUnoBi  Ibr  lu  IsufH  la  At 
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oldeeli  aiid  aModatioDi  whioh  bring  the  past  and 
pnn&t  aa  It  wore  into  viaibie  contact  with  each 
other,  in  order  to  understand  and  feel  the  imprea- 
■ion  of  the  contrast  in  ita  full  extent 

Paul  spolce  of  course  in  the  open  air.  For  a 
description  of  the  scene  under  the  Apostle's  eye  at 
tlie  time,  see  Wordsworth's  View$  of  Greece,  Pic- 
torinly  Descriptive,  and  Uitlorioal,  p.  85,  also  his 
Athen$  and  Aidca,  ch.  zi.;  Robinson's  BiU,  Re- 
tearches,  I  10  f.  (where  the  bearing  of  5fars'  Hill 
from  the  Acropolis  should  be  west,  Instead  of  north ). 
For  a  view  of  the  Acropolis  restored,  as  seeit  from 
the  Areopagus,  see  Cony  bean  and  Howsou's  Life 
and  Letters  of  St.  Paul,  i.  442.  Stier  treats  at 
length  of  the  discourse,  exegetically  and  homi- 
fetlcallj,  ill  his  Beden  der  ApoeUi,  ii.  121-169. 
The  events  at  Athens  form  an  interesting  sketch 
in  Howson's  Scenes  from  the  IJ/e  of  St.  Paul, 
ch.  ri.  (bond.  1866),  and  reprint  by  the  American 
TYact  Society  ( 18G8).  Bentley's  fiunous  Sermons  on 
Atheism  and  l>eism  (first  of  the  aeries  of  Boyle  IjCC- 
tures,  1692)  connect  themselves  almost  historically 
with  thi4  luidress.  Seven  of  the  eight  texts  on  which 
he  founds  the  sermons  are  taken  from  Paul's  Athen- 
ian speech.  The  topics  on  which  the  Apostle  touched 
as  the  preacher  enumerates  them  are  ''  such  as  tiie 
existence,  the  spirituality,  ajid  all-suiiicieiicy  of 
God ;  the  creation  of  the  worid ;  the  origination  of 
mankind  from  one  common  stock,  accoitling  to  the 
history  of  Muses;  the  divine  Proridence  in  o^^er 
ruling  all  nations  and  people;  the  new  doctrine  of 
re[jentance  by  the  preaching  of  the  gospel;  the 
rMurrection  uf  the  dead ;  and  the  appointed  day  of 
an  univemal  judgment  *'  (see  his  Works,  iti.  33  f., 
Lond.  J  838).  We  find  here  the  germs  of  the  liest 
arguments  employed  in  btter  times  in  controversies 
of  the  nature  alluded  to.  Another  later  work  fur- 
nishes  a  similar  testimony.  Mr.  Merivale  has  re- 
course to  Paul's  sententious  words  for  the  prin- 
cipal text-mottoes  prefixed  to  his  l^^ectures  on  the 
Cbnrerston  of  the  Homan  /Umpire  (lioyle  i>ectures 
for  1864).  It  is  one  of  those  speeches  of  the  Apos- 
tle, **  from  all  the  ideas  of  which  "  (as  Schnecken- 
burger  remarks  of  the  one  at  Aiitioch.  Acts  xiii.) 
^  may  lie  drawn  lines  which  terminate  in  his  pecu- 
liar doctrinal  teachings  in  the  epistles*'  (Stuti. 
«.  Krit.  1855.  p.  550).  "  Nothing  can  be  more 
genuinely  Pauline,"  says  Lechler,  «'  than  the  divis- 
ion here  of  history  into  its  two  great  epochs,  the 
pre-Messianic  and  post-Messianic,  and  Uie  union  of 
God's  manifestations  in  creation,  conscience,  and 
redemption.  It  gives  us  in  outline  the  fuller  dis- 
cussion in  Rom.  i.  and  ii."  {Das  Apost.  u.  Nach. 
apust.  Ztililter,  p.  155).  "Ch.  J.  TVip  refutes  some 
of  Baur's  hypercritical  objections  to  the  genuineness 
of  the  speech  {Paulas  nach  der  Apostelgesch.  p. 
iOO  ffl).  Other  writers  who  may  be  consulted 
are  F.  W.  Lau&,  Ueber  die  areofMgische  Jiede 
des  Apostels  Paulus  (Stud.  u.  Krit.,  1850,  pp. 
688-595);  WiUiger's  AposUlgesch.  in  BibtUtuwien, 
pp.  506-526  (2t«  Aufl.);  Unge's  Kirchent/esch. 
ii.  222  ff. ,  Gademann's  ''  Tbeologische  Studien." 
Zeitschrijl  far  luther.  Theoloyie,  1854,  p.  648  ff. ; 
Tboluck,  Glaubw&rdigkeity  p.  380f.;  Baumgarten, 
Apottelgesch.  in  fee.;  and  Pressensd,  Histmre  dt 
"ligHse  Chriiienne,  ii.  17-29.  See  also  an  article 
Ml  '« Paul  at  Athens"  by  Prof.  A.  C.  Kendrick, 
Chririm  Review,  xv.  95-110,  and  one  on  »*  Paul's 
Discmne  at  Athena:  A  Commentary  on  Acts  xvii. 
15-^4,'*  BibL  Sacra,  ri.  838-356.  U. 

MAB'SANA  (HJD-ID  [worthy,  Ptoi.,  Ffint]  : 


MAKTHA 

MaXi^«4p:  [V«t  FA.]  Alex.  MaXf«<ai»:  Jlor 

tana),  one  of  the  seven  prinoes  of  Perm,  ^  wte 
men  which  knew  the  times,"  which  saw  the  king's 
face  and  aat  first  in  the  kingdom  (Eath.  i.  14) 
Aooording  to  Joecphus  they  hjul  the  olfice  of  int«r- 
preten  of  the  laws  {AnL  si.  6,  §  1). 

MARTHA  {Md^z  Martha),    'Iliia  nanie^ 
which  does  not  ^pear  in  the  O.  T.,  bvlongt  to  tb* 

later  Aramaic,  and  is  the  feminine  form  of  bTID  -= 
Lord.  We  first  meet  with  it  towards  the  ckiie  of 
the  2d  century  b.  o.  Marina,  the  Roman  dictator, 
was  attended  by  a  Syrian  or  Jewish  prophetess 
Martha  during  the  Numidian  war  and  in  his  cam- 
paign against  the  Cimbri  (Plutarch,  Martus,  ivii. ) 
Of  the  Martha  of  the  N.  T.  there  is  comparativd} 
little  to  be  said.  What  is  known  or  ooigectureu 
as  to  the  history  of  the  family  of  which  she  was  a 
member  may  be  seen  under  Lazakus.  The  (acts 
recorded  in  Luke  x.  and  John  xi.  indicate  a  chai- 
acter  devout  after  the  customary  Jewish  t^pe  of 
devotion,  sharing  in  Messianic  hopes  and  accepting 
Jesus  as  the  Christ;  sharing  also  in  the  popular 
belief  in  a  resurrection  (John  xi.  24),  but  not  rishig, 
as  her  sister  did,  to  the  lielief  that  Christ  was 
making  the  eternal  life  to  belong,  not  to  the  future 
ou\\,  but  to  the  present  When  she  firbt  comes 
before  us  in  Luke  x.  38,  as  receiving  iier  Ijord  into 
her  house  (it  is  uiiceriain  whether  at  Bethany  or 
elsewhere),  she  loses  the  caluuieioi  of  her  spirit,  is 
''  cumbered  with  nmch  serving,"  is  *•  careful  and 
troubled  about  many  things."  She  is  indi^nnnt 
tliat  her  sister  and  lier  ix)rd  caie  m  little  fur  th»t 
for  which  she  cares  so  much.  She  needs  the  re- 
proof " one  thing  is  needful;  "  but  her  bve,  though 
impeifect  in  its  form,  is  yet  recognized  as  true,  and 
she  too,  no  less  than  l^azarus  and  "Mar}-,  has  the 
distinction  of  being  one  whom  Jesus  k>ved  (.lohn 
xi.  3).  Her  position  here,  it  may  be  noticed,  is 
obviously  that  of  the  elder  sister,  the  head  and 
manager  of  tlie  houseliold.  It  has  lieen  conjectured 
that  she  was  the  wife  or  widow  of  ^  Simon  the 
lefier  "  of  Matt.  xxvi.  6  and  Mark  xiv.  3  (.Schultliesa, 
in  Winer,  R^ob. ;  PauUis,  in  Meyer,  in  htc. ;  Gres- 
well.  Diss,  on  MiLtge  uf  Mm  Ota  mu/  Mary).  ITie 
same  character  shows  itself  in  the  history  of  John 
xi.  Slie  goes  to  meet  .lesus  as  soon  as  she  bean 
that  He  is  coniiiif;,  turning  away  from  all  the 
Pharifwes  and  rulers  >%ho  bad  come  with  their  topics 
of  consolation  (vv.  19,  20).  The  same  spirit  of 
complaint  that  she  had  shown  Iiefore  finds  uttenuioe 
a&;.'iin  (ver.  21 ),  but  there  is  now.  what  tliere  was 
not  Itefore.  a  fuller  faith  at  once  in  his  wisdom 
aiul  his  power  (ver.  22).  And  there  is  in  that 
sorrow  an  education  for  her  ns  well  as  for  others. 
She  rises  fh)m  the  funntda  of  the  Phar  see's  creed 
to  the  confession  which  no  '*  flesh  and  blood,"  no 
human  traditions,  could  have  revealed  to  her  (w. 
24-27).  It  was  an  immense  step  upward  from  U-e 
(lull  stupor  of  a  grief  which  refused  to  be  conifortaa, 
that  without  any  definite  assurance  of  an  immtdiate 
resurrection,  she  should  now  tliink  of  her  bn^thei 
as  li\ ing  still,  never  d>ing,  Ijecause  he  had  Mieved 
in  Christ.  Tlie  transition  from  vain  fruitless  le- 
j;rets  to  this  assured  faith,  accounts  it  may  lie  ff 
the  words  spoken  by  her  at  the  sepuldire  (ver.  39;. 
We  judge  wrongly  of  her  if  we  see  in  them  the 
utterance  of  an  impatient  or  desponding  unl«Iief. 
The  thought  of  that  true  victory  over  death  hai 
comforted  her,  and  she  is  no  longer  exi)ecting  tha« 
the  power  of  the  eternal  life  wiU  show  itself  in  tlit 
renewal  of  the  earthly      The  wonder  tlwt  foUowed 


MABTTR 

m  km  than  the  ton  which  preoededf  ^u^t  her 
bow  dmflj  her  Lflrd  ■ympnthfayd  with  the  pee- 
nooate  human  aonowt  of  whieh  He  had  eeenied  to 
ber  ao  dmuindftiL  It  taught  her,  a»  it  teaobea  oa, 
Ihat  tha  eternal  lift  in  which  the  had  leant  to 
befiete  waa  no  abaorption  of  the  individual  being 
in  that  of  the  epirit  of  the  univene  —  that  it  recog- 
nized and  embraoed  all  tme  and  pure  afiecttons. 

ller  oame  ap|.«aiii  once  again  in  the  N.  T.  She 
id  preMnt  at  the  au^/per  at  Bethany  as  **  serving  ** 
(John  xiL  2).  The  old  character  shows  itself  still, 
bot  it  baa  been  fretd  from  evil.  She  is  no  bnger 
^cambered,*'  do  longer  impatient.  Activity  has 
bMD  calmed  bj  trust  When  other  voices  are  raised 
ai^aiaat  ber  aister*a  overflowing  love,  hers  is  not 
besrd  among  them. 

TIm  traditions  connected  with  Itfartha  have  been 
ikeady  mentiooed.  [Lazarus.]  She  goes  with 
ber  brother  and  other  disciples  to  MarMilles,  gathers 
nmnd  her  a  society  of  devont  women,  and,  true  to 
ber  former  character,  leads  them  to  a  life  of  actiw 
ministiataon.  The  wilder  Proven9al  legends  make 
ber  victorious  over  a  dragon  that  laid  waste  the 
eoantry.  llie  town  of  Tmscon  boasted  of  possess- 
ing her  remains,  and  claimed  her  as  its  patron 
laint  {Ada  Sandomm^  and  Brev.  Rum,  in  JuL 
fS;  Fabridi  Lux  EvangtL  p.  388). 

E.   H.  P. 

*  MABTYB  occurs  only  in  Acts  xxiL  15  aa 
the  translation  of  /tdfnvst  the  proper  sense  of  which 
is  simply  **  witness,**  without  the  accessary  idea  of 
•eahttg  <me*s  testimony  by  his  death  as  understood 
by  our  stricter  use  of  **  mart}-r.**  AH  the  older 
Enijliah  vvrsioos  (from  Wydiflb,  1380,  to  the 
Rheims,  1582)  have  »*  witness  **  in  this  passage.  It 
iras  not  till  after  the  age  of  the  Apostles  that  the 
Greek  word  {ftdprvp  or  fiiprvs)  signified  '^  martyr,'* 
though  we  see  it  in  its  transition  to  that  meaning 
in  Acta  xxii.  20  and  Rev.  xvii.  6.  Near  the  close 
of  the  aeeond  century  it  had  become  so  honorable 
a  title,  that  the  Christiana  at  Lyons,  exposed  to 
iMture  mnd  death,  and  fearful  that  they  might 
iraver  in  the  moment  of  extremity,  refused  to  lie 
eaDed  •*  martyrs  **  {fjJpTvpfs)'  "  This  name/'  said 
they,  **  propoly  belongs  only  to  the  true  aiid  faith- 
ful witneas,  the  Prince  of  Life;  or,  at  least,  only  to 
those  whose  testimony  Christ  has  sealed  by  their 
ooQstaoej  to  the  end.  We  are  but  poor,  humble 
ooofesaors,  u  e.  6fU?ioyoh^  (Euseb.  /fist.  Ecclu. 
r.  2.)  On  fid^vs  lee  Cremer's  Wdrtet'b.  dtr 
StiiU€9U  Grdaidt^  p.  371  f.  H. 

VLkTRY  OP  OLSrOPH  AS.  So  hi  A.  V.,  but 
accoratdy  **of  Cu>pas*'  (Maf>/a  >;  rov  KAwira;. 
In  St  John*a  Gospel  we  read  that  **  there  stood  by 
the  cross  of  Jesus  his  mother,  and  bis  mother's 
aster,  Mary  of  Clopas,  and  Mary  Magdalene** 
(4ufan  xix.  25).  The  same  group  of  women  is 
Jeaeribed  by  St.  Matthew  as  consisting  of  Mary 
Msgdalene,  and  Mary  of  James  and  Joses,  and  the 
mother  of  Zebedee*s  children**  (Matt  xxrii.  56); 
snd  by  St  Mark,  aa  "  Mary  Magdalene,  and  Mary 
of  JaiMS  the  little  and  of  Joses,  and  Salome  '* « 
(Marii  XV.  40).  From  a  oomparison  of  these  pas- 
Mgea,  it  appean  that  Mary  (^  C^pas,  and  Mary 
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of  James  the  Little  and  of  Joses,  are  tlie 
person,  and  that  she  was  the  sister  of  8t  Mary  the 
Virgin.  The  aigumenta,  preponderating  on  the 
affirmative  side,  for  this  Mary  being  (according  lo 
the  A.  V.  translation)  the  w{ft  of  Clopas  or  Al- 
plueos,  and  the  mother  of  James  the  Little,  Joeei 
Jude,  Simon,  and  their  sisters,  have  been  givea 
under  the  heading  Jambs,  lliera  is  an  apparent 
difficulty  ui  the  fact  of  two  sisters  seeming  to  bear 
the  name  of  Mary.  To  escape  this  difficulty,  it  has 
been  suggested  (1)  that  the  two  clauties  **hia 
mother's  sister'*  and  "Mary  of  Clopas,**  are  not 
in  apposition,  and  that  St  John  meant  to  designate 
four  persons  as  present  —  namely,  the  motlier  of 
Jesus;  her  sister,  to  whom  he  does  not  assign  any 
name ;  Mary  of  Clopas ;  and  Mary  Magdalene 
(Lange).  And  it  has  been  further  suggested  thai 
this  sister's  name  was  Salome,  wife  of  Zebedee 
(Wieseler).  This  is  avoiding,  not  solving  a  diffi- 
culty. St.  John  could  not  have  expressed  himself 
as  he  does  had  he  meant  more  than  three  persons. 
It  has  been  suggested  (2)  that  the  word  oScA^/^  is 
not  here  to  be  taken  in  its  strict  sense,  but  rather 
in  the  laxer  acceptation,  which  it  clearly  does  bear 
in  other  places.  Mary,  wife  of  Clopas,  it  has  been 
said,  was  not  the  sister,  but  the  cousin  of  St  Mary 
the  Virgin  (aee  Wordsworth,  Ok.  Trat.f  Preface  to 
the  Epistle  of  St  James).  There  is  nothing  iu  this 
suggestion  which  is  objectionable,  or  which  can  be 
dispro^'ed.  But  it  appears  unnecessary  and  un- 
likely :  unnecessary,  because  the  fisct  of  two  sisters 
having  the  same  name,  though  unusual,  is  not 
singular;  and  unlikely,  because  we  find  the  two 
families  so  closely  united  —  living  together  in  the 
same  house,  and  moving  about  together  from  pbMX 
to  pkce  —  that  we  are  disposed  rather  to  consider 
them  connected  by  the  nearer  than  the  more  dis- 
tant tie.  That  it  is  far  from  impossible  for  two 
sisters  to  have  the  same  name,  may  be  seen  by  any 
one  who  will  cast  his  eye  over  Betham's  Genodogi- 
cal  Tables.  To  name  no  others,  his  eye  will  at 
once  light  on  a  pair  of  Antonias  and  a  pair  of 
Octavias,  the  daughters  of  the  same  &ther,  and  in 
one  case  of  difierent  mothers,  in  the  otlier  of  the 
same  mother.  If  it  be  objected  that  these  are 
merely  gentilic  names,  another  table  will  i^\\e  two 
Cleopatras.  It  is  quite  possible  too  that  the  same 
cause  which  operates  at  present  in  Spain,  may  have 
been  at  work  formerly  in  Judsea.  BIiriam,  the 
sister  of  Moses,  may  have  been  the  holy  woman 
after  whom  Jewisli  mothers  called  tlieir  daut^liters, 
just  aa  Spanish  mothers  not  unfrequently  s(ive  the 
name  of  Mary  to  their  children,  male  an  i  f(  nialr 
alike,  in  honor  of  St  Mary  the  Vii^in.^  This  is 
on  the  bypothesb  that  the  two  names  are  identical, 
but  on  a  close  examination  of  the  Greek  text,  we 
find  that  it  is  possible  that  this  was  not  the  c  ise. 
St  Mary  the  Virgin  is  Mapiiiui  her  sister  is  Mania- 
It  is  more  than  possible  Vxai  these  lames  are 
the  Greek  representatives  of  two  formE  vibich  tha 

antique  0^"^9  had  then  taken;  and  as  ui  pn>- 
nunciaUon  the  emphasis  would  have  been  thrown 
on  the  last  syllable  in  Ma^ idfM  while  the  final  letter 
in  Mapla  would  have  been  almost  unheard,  there 


«  Tbe  ftma  of  the  ezprssslon  ^  BCary  of  Clopas,"  |  by  ta«.r  surnames,  but  bj  the  name  of  their  flithar  ot 
*  Mary  of  James,"  In  its  mora  colloquial  Ibnn  "  Clopas*  i  husband,  or  son,  «.  g.  **  William's  Mary,"  **  John's 
Maiy,^  **  JaaMt*  Maiy,"  Is  funlUar  to  every  one  ae-   Mary,"  etc. 

IMtalad  with  Sngllsh  vlllace  Ulb.   :  Is  sttll  a  eommon       »  Maria,  Blariappla,  aod  Blarla-Immaeolata,  ars  the 
Jdof  ftwtbenmiiarTfedfaadsonettnMsfbrthemarrlBd  flrst  names  of  tiuM  cf  the  stotecs  of  the  lata  kSi^  sf 

ef  the  laboring  elsssss  In  a  eountiy  town  or   the  Two  SloiUes 

to  be  tfsMivntahad  fkem  thsir  namasakss,  not  t 
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Ihe  Indians  and  old  Germans,  Reil,  ArckdoL  'A.  69), 
Um  latter  the  contempt  due  to  a  man  who  refosed 
to  pcdbrm  his  Just  obligations  (Deut  xxt.  7-9; 
Kuth  ir.  6-11).  In  this  case  it  was  pennitted  to 
the  next  of  kin  to  come  forward  and  to  claim  both 
the  wife  and  the  inheritance. 

The  I.«virate  marriage  was  not  peculiar  to  the 
Jews;  it  has  been  found  to  exist  in  many  eastern 
eountrieSfO  particularly  in  Arabia  (Burekhardt's 
Notetf  i.  112;  Niebuhra  Vuyaffe,  p.  61),  and 
among  the  tribes  of  the  Caucasus  (Haxthausen's 
Tmmcnwcann^  p.  403).  The  Mosaic  law  brings 
the  custom  into  harmony  with  the  {reneral  prohibi- 
lion  against  marry ini;  a  brother's  wife  by  restrict- 
ing it  to  cases  of  childlessness ;  and  it  further  secures 
the  marriage  bond  as  founded  on  aifection  by  re- 
lieving the  brother  of  the  obligation  whenever  he 
was  averse  to  the  union,  instead  of  making  it  com- 
pulsory, as  in  the  case  of  Onan  (Gen.  xxxviii.  9). 
One  of  the  results  of  the  Levirate  marrisge  would 
be  in  certain  cases  the  consolidation  of  two  prop- 
erties in  tlie  same  fomily ;  but  this  does  not  appear 
to  have  been  the  object  contemplated.^ 

'ilie  Levirate  law  offered  numerous  opportunities 
for  the  exercise  of  that  spirit  of  casuistry,  for  which 
the  Jewish  teachers  are  so  conspicuous.  One  such 
case  is  brought  forward  by  the  Sadducees  for  the 
lake  of  entangling  our  Lord,  and  turns  upon  the 
complications  which  would  arise  in  the  world  to 
oome  (the  existence  of  which  the  Sadducees  sought 
to  mvalidate)  from  the  circumstance  of  the  same 
woman  having  been  married  to  several  brothers 
(Matt  xxii.  23-30).  The  Rabbinical  solution  of 
this  diflSculty  was  that  the  wife  would  revert  to  the 
first  husband :  our  Lord  on  the  other  hand  sub- 
verts the  hypothesis  on  which  the  difHculty  wns 
based,  namely,  that  the  materia]  conditiui;s  of  the 
present  life  were  to  be  carried  on  in  the  worid  to 
come;  and  thus  He  asserts  the  true  character  of 
marriage  as  a  temporary  and  merely  human  insti- 
tution. Numerous  difficulties  are  suggested,  and 
minute  r^ulations  laid  down  by  the  Talnmdical 
writers,  the  chief  authority  on  tiie  subject  being 
the  book  of  the  Mishna,  entitled  Yebamoth,  From 
this  we  gather  the  following  particulars,  as  illus- 
trating the  working  of  the  Uw.  If  a  man  slood 
within  the  proscribed  degrees  of  relationship  in 
reference  to  his  brother's  widow,  he  was  exempt 
from  the  operation  of  the  law  (2,  §  3),  and  if  he 
a^ere  on  this  or  any  uthcr  account  exempt  from  the 


Jostration  from  the  expression  used  by  the  modem 
Arabs,  In  speaking  of  a  repudiated  wife,  ''She  wu 
my  flipper :  I  havs  east  her  off "  (Burckhanlt,  Noifs^ 

118). 

a  TtaM  variations  In  the  umges  of  the  lievirite  mar- 
riage are  worthy  of  notice.  Among  the  OsuNetes  in 
Oeorgia  the  marriage  of  Uie  widow  taken  plnoe  if  there 
are  children,  and  may  be  contracted  by  the  fiUher 
B«  well  as  the  brother  of  the  deoeaded  husbiiDd.  If 
lac  widow  has  no  children,  the  widow  is  purchneeeble 
by  another  husband,  as  already  noticed  (Haxthaunen, 
pp  408,  404).  In  Arabia,  the  right  of  marriage  is 
rxtended  from  the  brother's  widow  to  the  coosia. 
Neither  In  thii  nor  in  the  case  of  the  brother's  widow 
■  the  marriage  compulsory  on  the  paist  of  the  woman, 
chough  In  the  former  the  man  can  put  a  veto  upon 
any  other  marriage  (Burckhanlt,  JVo/«.<,  i.  112,  118). 
Another  development  of  the  Levinte  principle  may 
.wrtuipR  he  noticed  in  the  privilege  which  the  king 
MjoyeA  of  sooceediog  to  the  wires  as  well  as  tlM  throne 
If  bis  inwdecesaor  (2  Bam.  xU.  8).  Hence  Abaakim*s 
fitbatt  sainre  of  his  other's  wives  was  not  only  a 
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obligation  to  marry  one  of  the  widows,  Im  wm  Urn 
from  the  obligation  to  many  any  of  thim  (1,  §  1) 
it  is  also  implied  that  it  was  only  neoesairy  for  <mi 
brother  to  marry  one  of  the  widows,  in  cases  wbert 
there  were  several  widows  left.  The  marri:if:e  was 
Dot  to  take  place  withiu  three  months  of  the  bus* 
band's  death  (4,  $  10).  The  eldest  brother  >iight 
to  perform  the  duty  of  marriage;  but,  on  bis  de- 
clining it,  a  younger  brother  might  also  do  it  (8,  § 
8f  "l.  §  5).  The  kfinUtznh  was  regarded  as  involvuig 
future  relationship ;  so  that  a  man  who  had  received 
it  could  not  marry  tlie  widow's  relations  within  the 
prohibited  degrees  (4,  §  7).  Special  rules  are  laid 
down  for  cates  where  a  woman  married  under  a 
false  impression  as  to  her  husband's  death  (10,  $1), 
or  where  a  mistake  took  place  as  to  whether  her 
son  or  her  husltand  died  first  (10,  §  8),  for  in  the 
latter  case  the  Levirate  law  would  not  apply ;  and 
again  as  to  the  evidence  of  the  husltand*s  death  U. 
be  produced  in  certiun  cases  (caps.  15,  16). 

From  the  prohibitions  exprrased  in  the  Bible, 
others  have  been  deduced  by  a  process  of  hiferaiUal 
reasoning.  Thus  the  Talmudists  added  to  the 
Leritical  reUtionships  several  remoter  ones,  which 
they  termed  secondary,  such  as  grandmother  and 
great-grandmother,  great-grandchild,  etc :  the  only 
points  in  which  tiiey  at  all  touched  the  Levitical 
de^n'ees  were,  that  they  added  (1)  the  wife  of  the 
father's  uttt-ine  brother  under  the  idea  that  in  the 
text  the  brother  deeeribed  was  only  by  the  same 
father,  and  (2)  the  mother's  brother's  wife,  for 
which  they  had  no  authority  (Selden,  Ux.  hbr, 
i.  2).  I'oiisiderable  differences  of  opinion  hatie 
arisen  as  to  the  extent  to  which  this  process  of 
reastining  should  be  carried,  and  cmiflicting  laws 
have  been  made  in  difftrent  countries,  professedly 
based  on  the  same  original  authority.  It  does  not 
fall  witliin  our  province  to  do  more  than  endeavor 
to  point  out  in  what  respeets  and  to  what  extent 
the  Biblical  statements  bear  upon  the  subject.  In 
the  first  place  we  must  observe  that  tlie  design  of 
the  legislator  apparently  was  to  give  an  exhaustive 
list  uf  prohibitions ;  for  he  not  only  gives  examples 
of  dtfp'ttt  of  relationship,  but  he  specifies  the  pro- 
hibitions in  cases  which  are  strictly  parallel  to  each 
other,  e.  ,9.,  son's  daughter  and  daughter's  daughter 
(IjSv.  xviii.  10),  wife's  son's  daughter  and  «ife*s 
daughter's  daughter  (ver.  17):  whereas,  had  he 
wished  only  to  exhibit  the  prohibited  degree,  one 
of  these  instances  would  have  been  sufficient.    In 


breach  of  morality,  but  betokened  his  usurpation  of 
the  throne  (2  Sam.  xvi.  22).  And  so,  again,  Adon^h's 
nxjuffft  Ibr  the  hand  of  Abishag  was  regarded  by  Solo- 
mon as  almoat  equiyalent  to  demanding  the  throne  (1 
K.  U.  22). 

^  The  history  of  Ruth's  marriage  has  led  to  iobm 
misoonoeptlon  on  this  pdot  Boas  stood  to  Ruth  In 
the  position,  not  of  a  lievir  (for  he  was  nnly  h<-r  hus- 
band's coujtio),  but  of  a  Gociy  or  nHlermer  in  tlM 
second  degree  (A.  V.  "  near  kinsman."  iii.  9) :  as  such, 
he  redeemed  the  inheritance  of  Naomi,  afhir  the  rKfOsal 
of  the  redeemer  in  the  nearest  degree,  in  confbrmlty 
with  lii'V.  XXV.  26-  It  appears  to  have  been  customary 
for  the  redeemer  at  the  same  time  to  marry  the  heirBSs 
but  tbin  custom  is  not  founded  on  any  wrltt«n  law 
The  writer  of  the  book  of  Ruth,  aooordlng  to  Scloea 
( Ue  Suecua.  cap.  16),  tonfasex  the  laws  rslating  to  tlis 
iio^l  and  the  Lev/r,  ss  Josephus  (,Ant,  v.  0,  §  4)  has 
undoubtedly  done ;  but  this  Is  an  unnsr  essary  uMvamy 
Uon  :  the  custom  is  one  that  may  'reU  have  axSsSsd  Is 
oonfbrmlty  with  tkie  tpirii  of  tbs  law  of  the  Lsvviii 
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te  Meond  phoe  it  appears  oertai::  that  he  did  not 
Kfaid  the  define  as  Uie  text  of  the  prohihition ; 
br  be  esUbl^het  a  dilTeraot  rule  in  regard  to  a 
hrather*8  widow  and  a  deceased  wile*8  aisteTf  though 
tbe  deKree  of  relationship  is  hi  each  case  strictly 
panilM.  It  cannot,  therdbre,  in  the  &oe  of  this 
mwMB  enaetment  be  ann>cd  that  ftroses  desif^ned 
eovntrjmen  to  infer  that  marriai^  with  a  niece 
because  that  with  the  aunt  was,  nor  yet 
that  marriage  with  a  nx>ther's  brother*s  wife  was 
iacfaided  is  the  prohibition  of  that  with  the  father's 
brother's  wife.  For,  though  no  explicit  statement 
b  made  as  to  the  legality  of  these  two  Utter,  the 
rale  of  interpretation  casually  given  to  us  in  the 
first  muat  le  held  to  apply  to  Uieni  also.  In  the 
third  place,  it  must  be  assumed  that  there  were 
MNne  tangible  and  eren  strong  grounds  for  the  dis- 
tbMtbns  noted  in  the  degrees  of  equal  distance; 
and  it  then  becomes  a  matter  of  importance  to  as- 
ecrtaiB  whether  thew  grounds  are  of  perftetwil 
farce,  or  arise  out  of  a  peculiar  state  of  society  or 
legislation ;  if  the  latter,  then  it  seems  justifiable 
to  simpoee  that  on  the  alteration  of  that  state  we 
may  recur  to  the  spirit  rather  than  the  letter  of 
the  enactment,  and  may  infer  prohibitions  which, 
Ihoogh  not  existing  in  the  LeviUcal  kw,  may  yet 
be  regarded  as  based  upon  it 

The  cases  to  which  these  remarics  would  most 
pointedly  apply  are  roarringe  with  a  deceased  wife's 
siMter,  a  niece,  whether  by  blood  or  by  marriage, 
Hid  a  maternal  unele*s  widow.     With  regard  to 
the  lint  and  third  of  these,  we  may  observe  that 
the  Hebrews  regarded  the  rebitionship  existing  be- 
tween the  wife  ami  her  husband's  family,  as  of  a 
doeer  natmv  than  that  between  the  husband  and 
his  wife's  femily.     To  what  extent  thu  diflerence 
was  snppoeed  to  hold  good  we  have  no  means  of 
judging;  bat  as  illustrations  of  the  diflforence  we 
nay  note  (I)  that  the  husband's  brother  stood  in 
the  special  relation  of  levir  to  his  brother's  wife, 
umI  was  sabject  to  the  law  of  I^evirate  marriage  in 
eonsetpicnce;  (8)  that  the  nearest  relation  on  the 
bnsbaiHrs  side,  whether  brother,  nephew,  or  cousin, 
ftood  in  the  special  relation  of  ffoi/y  or  a^-enger  of 
blood  to  his  widow;  and  (3)  that  an  heiress  was 
rartricted  to  a  marriage  with  a  relation  on  her 
father's   aide.      As  no  corresponding  uMt<rations 
edsted  in  reference  to  the  wife's  or  the  mother's 
bmily,  it  foUows  almost  as  a  matter  of  coume  that 
the  degree  of  rdationshlp  must  have  been  resj^arded 
sa  <8flbent  in  the  two  cases,  and  Uiat  prohibitions 
might  on  this  account  he  applied  to  the  one,  fVom 
wliich  the  other  was  exempt.     When,  however,  we 
IrsaqiLint  the  lieritical  regulations  from  the  Me- 
Irew  to  any  nthw  commonwealth,  we  are  fully  war- 
ranted in  takiiig  into  account  the  temporary  and 
boal  conditions  of  relationship  in  each,  and  in  ex- 
tending the  prcdubitions  to  eases  where  alterations 
fas  the  aoeial  or  legal  condition  have  taken  place. 
TWq<vstioo  to  be  fairiy  argued,  then,  is  not  simply 
wfaelhw  marriage  witUn  a  certain  degree  is  or  is 
not  permitted  by  the  I^eritical  law,  but  whether, 
sflowing  for  the  altered  state  of  society,  mulnti$ 
mmlnndS$,  it  appears  in  conformity  with  the  general 
unit  of  that  Uw.     The  ideas  of  dLabrsnt  nations 
IS  to  rdattonship  differ  widely ;  and,  should  it 
Isppen  that  in  the  social  system  of  a  certain  coun- 
ty a  rehtionahip  is,  as  a  matter  of  feet,  ngarded 
•  ID  intimate  one,  then  it  is  cleariy  permissible 

zHt.  22  it  sppaars  that  the  !aw  relative 
of  priasts  was  afterwards  mads  more 
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fer  the  rulers  of  that  country  to  prohibit  nuiTilage 
in  reference  to  it,  not  on  i  he  ground  of  any  ei- 
pressed  or  implied  prohibition  in  reference  to  it  in 
parUoiibir  in  the  book  of  Leviticus,  but  on  the 
general  ground  that  Moses  intended  to  prohibit 
marriage  among  near  relations,  'llie  CLpplication 
of  such  a  rule  in  some  cases  is  clear  enough ;  no 
one  could  hesitate  for  a  moment  to  pronounce  mar- 
riage with  a  brother's  widow,  even  in  cases  where 
the  Mosaic  law  would  permit  it,  as  absolutely  illegal 
in  the  present  day :  inasmuch  as  the  peculiar  obli- 
gation of  the  Lwir  has  been  abolished.  As  little 
could  we  hesitate  to  extend  the  prohibition  fW>m 
the  paternal  to  the  maternal  uncle's  widow,  now 
that  the  peculiar  differences  Iwtween  rektionshipa 
on  Uie  father's  and  the  motlier's  side  are  abolished. 
With  regard  to  the  vexed  question  of  the  deceased 
wife's  sister  we  refrain  from  expressing  an  opinion, 
inasmuch  as  the  case  is  still  in  Ute ;  under  Uie  rule 
of  interpretation  we  have  already  laid  down,  Um 
case  stands  thus:  such  a  marriage  is  not  only  not 
prohibited,  but  actually  permitted  by  the  letter  of 
the  Mosaic  Law;  but  it  remains  to  be  argued 
(1)  whether  the  permission  was  granted  under 
peculiar  circumstances;  (2)  whether  those  or  strictly 
parallel  circumstances  exi^  in  the  present  day;  and 
(3)  whether,  if  they  do  not  exist,  the  general  tenor 
of  the  Mosaic  prohibitions  would,  or  would  not, 
justify  a  community  in  extending  the  prohibition 
to  such  a  relationship  on  the  authority  of  the  I>e> 
ritical  law.  In  what  has  been  said  on  this  point, 
it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  we  are  riewing  the 
question  simply  in  its  reUtion  to  the  LeviUcal  law: 
with  the  other  arguments  pro  and  con  liearing  on 
it,  we  have  at  present  nothing  to  do.  With  r^ard 
to  the  marriage  with  the  niece,  we  have  some  diffi- 
culty in  suggesUng  any  sufficient  ground  on  which 
it  was  permitted  by  the  Mosaic  law.  The  Kab- 
binical  explanation,  that  the  distinction  between 
the  aunt  and  the  niece  was  based  upon  the  rttptdm 
parent  flay  which  would  not  permit  the  aunt  to  be 
reduced  fh>m  her  natural  seniority,  but  at  the  same 
time  would  not  object  to  the  deration  of  the  niece, 
cannot  be  regarded  as  saUs&ctory;  for,  though  it 
explains  to  a  certain  extent  the  difference  between 
the  two,  it  places  the  prohibiUon  of  marriage  with 
the  aunt,  and  consequenUy  the  permission  of  that 
with  the  niece,  on  a  wrong  basis ;  for  in  licv.  n. 
19  consanguinity,  and  not  retpectus  parerUtUBy  is 
stated  as  the  ground  of  the  prohibition.  I'he  Jews 
appear  to  have  availed  themselves  of  the  pririlege 
without  scruple :  in  the  Bible  itself,  indeed,  we 
have  but  one  instance,  and  that  not  an  undbul>ted 
one,  in  the  case  of  Othnlel.  who  was  prolwhly  the 
brother  of  Caleb  (Josh.  xv.  17),  and,  if  so,  then  the 
uncle  of  Achsah  his  wife.  Several  such  marriages 
are  noticed  by  Josephus,  as  in  the  case  of  Joseph, 
the  nephew  of  Oiiias  {Ant,  xii.  4,  §  6),  llerod  the 
Great  {AnL  xrii.  1,  §  8),  and  Herod  PhiUp  {Am, 
xviii.  6,  §  1 ).  But  on  whatever  ground  they  were 
formerly  permitted,  there  can  be  no  question  as  to 
the  propriety  of  prohibiting  them  in  the  present  day. 
2.  Among  the  special  prohibitions  we  have  to 
notice  the  following.  (1.)  The  high-priest  was  fo^ 
bidden  to  marry  any  except  a  rirgiu  selected  fkon 
his  own  people,  i.  e.  an  Isnielite  (Lev.  xxL  13, 14) 
He  was  thus  exempt  from  the  actran  of  the  LerinU 
law  (3.*  The  priests  were  less  restricted  in  theb 
chuicro;  they  were  only  prohibited  fW>m  marrying 


rigia :  they  could  marry  only 
oriain  or  tlis  wMows  of 
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Ihb  iliould  bo  the  lait  menUoD  of  Mary.  TheEvan- 
EcUstt  whose  poaition,  oa  the  son  of  Salome,  muat 
Dave  given  him  the  ftilleat  knowledge  at  once  of 
the  fikcta  of  her  after-hiatoryf  and  oi  her  inraoit 
thoughts,  bore  vritneas  bj  his  silence,  fai  this  case 
■a  in  that  of  l^azarus,  to  the  truth  that  lives,  such 
sa  theirs,  vrere  thenceforth  "hid  with  Christ  in 
God/' 

II.  What  follows  will  show  how  great  a  contrast 
there  is  between  the  spirit  in  which  he  wrote  and 
that  which  shows  itself  in  the  later  traditions. 
Out  of  these  few  &cU  there  rise  a  multitude  of 
wild  ooi\jecture8 ;  and  with  these  there  has  been 
lonstructed  a  whole  romance  of  hi^ology. 

Hie  questions  which  meet  us  connect  themselves 
with  the  narratives  in  the  four  Gospels  of  women 
who  came  with  precious  ointment  to  anoint  the  feet 
or  the  head  of  Jesus.  Each  Gospel  oontains  an 
aeoount  of  one  such  anointing;  and  men  have  asked, 
m  endeavwing  to  construct  a  harmony,  •*  l>o  they 
tell  us  of  four  distinct  acts,  or  of  Uiree,  or  of  two, 
or  of  one  only  V  On  any  supposition  but  the  last, 
are  the  distinct  acts  performed  by  the  same  or  by 
difibrent  persons ;  and  if  by  difierent,  then  by  how 
many  ?  Further,  have  we  any  grounds  for  identi- 
fying Mary  Magdalene  with  the  woman  or  with 
any  one  of  the  women  whose  acts  are  thus  brought 
before  us?  *'  This  opens  a  wide  range  of  possible 
combinations,  but  the  limits  of  the  inquiry  may, 
without  much  diflBculty,  be  narrowed.  Although 
the  opinion  seems  to  have  been  at  one  time  main- 
tained (Origen,  Tract,  in  Matt  xxxv.)i  few  would 
now  hold  that  Matt.  xxvi.  and  Mark  xiv.  are  reports 
of  two  diatinct  events.  Few,  except  critics  bent, 
like  Schleiermaeher  and  Strauss,  on  getting  up  a 
ease  against  the  historical  veracity  of  the  Evangd- 
kts,  could  persuade  themselves  that  the  narrative 
of  Luke  vii.,  differing  as  it  does  in  well-nigh  ever}* 
circumstance,  is  but  a  misplaced  and  embellished 
veriion  of  the  incident  which  the  first  two  Gospels 
connect  with  the  last  week  of  our  Lord's  ministry. 
The  supposition  that  there  were  three  anoiutiugs 
has  found  favor  with  Origen  (/.  c.)  and  Lightfoot 
{Harm.  Kwiny.  in  loc,  and  flor.  ffeb.  in  Matt, 
xxri.);  but  while,  on  the  one  hand,  it  removed 
some  harmonistic  difficulties,  there  is,  on  the  other, 

fiav  airrov)-  This  variation  is  of  itwif  iuggestive  of 
a  different  purpose  on  the  part  of  Mary  In  offering  to 
touch  him,  and  on  the  Savioar's  part  in  interruption; 
the  net. 

.Meyor  ou  the  bui*  of  thi^  difference  in  the  laogasffe 
ngfB'tte  another  explauntion.  which  deserves  to  be 
mentioned.  It  will  be  found  in  his  remarks  on  John 
zx.  17  ((ymim.  pp  499-^02,  8t«  Aufl.).  He  adopted  a 
different  view  in  his  earlier  studies.  It  should  be  ob- 
■erted  that  this  imperative  present  form  (jivj  airrov) 
implies  an  incipient  act  either  actoally  begun,  or  one 
on  the  point  of  being  done,  as  indicated  \>y  some  look 
•r  gesture. 

Mary,  it  may  well  be  supposed,  was  in  the  same  per- 
plexed state  of  mind  on  the  appearance  of  Christ  to 
her,  which  was  erlnced  In  so  many  diflisrent  ways  by 
the  other  disciples  after  the  resurrection.  She  had 
already,  it  is  true,  exclaimed  in  the  ecstasy  of  her  Joy, 
**  Rabboni,"  but  she  may  not  yet  have  been  certain  as 
Ic  the  precise  form  or  nature  of  the  body  in  which  she 
Wheld  hnr  Lord.  It  is  lie,  the  Great  Blaster,  verily, 
<be  is  assured ;  but  is  He  corporeal,  haying  really  come 
«>7th  o  it  iA  the  grave  ?  Or  is  it  his  glorified  spirit, 
having  atready  gone  up  to  God,  but  now  having  d»* 
fOmded  to  her  in  its  spiritual  Investttnre?  In  this 
ilats  of  uneertiUnty  she  extends  her  hand  to  assure 
•srsaif  «f  th«t  truth.    She  would  proems  te  henalf 
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aomething  improbable  to  the  verge  of  being  L'enc- 
oetvable,  in  the  repetition  within  three  days  of  Um 
same  soeno,  at  the  same  place,  with  precisely  tlw 
same  murmur  and  the  same  reproof.  We  are  leA 
to  the  conclusion  adopted  by  the  great  majority  of 
interpretere,  that  the  Gospeb  record  two  anointinga. 
one  in  some  city  unnamed  (Capernaum  or  Nain 
have  been  suggested)!  during  our  Lord^s  Galilean 
ministry  (Luke  vii.),  the  other  at  Bethaxiy,  before 
the  last  entry  into  Jerusalem  (Blatt  xxri.;  Mark 
xiv.;  John  xti).  We  come,  then,  to  the  question 
whether  in  these  two  narratix'es  we  meet  with  <m^ 
woman  or  with  two.  The  one  passage  adduced  for 
the  former  conclusion  is  John  xi.  2.  It  has  beec 
urged  (Maldonatus  m  MatL  xzvi.  and  Joan.  xi.  S, 
Ada  Sanctorum,  July  22d)  that  the  words  wLfeh 
we  find  there  (*«  It  was  that  Mary  which  anointed 

the  Lord  with  ointment whose  brother 

I^Azarus  was  sick")  could  not  possibly  refer  by 
anticipation  to  the  history  which  was  f^xnit  to 
follow  in  ch.  xii.,  and  must  thoefore  presuppose 
some  fkct  known  through  the  other  (Sospels  to  the 
(}huroh  at  Urge,  and  that  foct,  it  is  inferred,  is 
found  in  the  history  of  Luke  viL  Agidnst  this  it 
has  been  said  on  the  other  side,  that  the  assump- 
tion thus  made  is  entirdy  an  arbitrary  one,  and 
that  there  is  not  the  slightest  trace  of  the  life  of 
Mary  of  Bethany  ever  having  been  one  of  open  and 
flagnuit  impurity .o 

There  is,  therefore,  but  slender  evidence  for  the 
assumption  that  the  two  anointings  were  the  acts 
of  one  and  the  same  woman,  and  that  woman  the 
sister  of  Lazarus.  There  is,  if  possible,  still  less 
for  the  identification  of  Maiy  Magdalene  with  the 
chief  actor  in  either  history.  (1.)  When  her  name 
appears  in  Luke  vili.  3  there  is  not  one  word  to 
connect  it  with  the  history  that  immediately  pre- 
cedes. Though  possible,  it  is  at  least  unlikely 
that  such  an  one  as  the  *'  sinner "  would  at  once 
have  been  received  as  the  chosen  companion  of 
.Joanna  and  Salome,  and  have  gone  from  town  to 
town  with  them  and  the  disciples.  Ijutly,  the 
description  thst  is  giren  —  <*  Out  of  whom  went 
seren  devils"  —  points,  as  has  been  stated,  to  a 
form  of  suffering  all  but  absolutely  incompatible 
with  the  life  implied  in  iifiapruXSs,  and  to  a  very 

by  the  criterion  of  the  sense  of  touch  the  oonvietion 
which  the  e.ye  is  unable  to  gire  her.  The  Saviour 
knows  her  thoughts,  and  arrests  the  act.  The  act  is 
unnecessary  :  his  words  are  a  sufllcient  pnwf  of  what 
she  would  know.  He  "  had  not  yet  ascended  to  the 
Father,"  as  she  half  believed,  and  consequently  lias 
not  the  spiritual  body  whioh  she  supposed  he  ml^t 
possibly  have.  He  gives  her  by  this  declaration  Uis 
Hssurance  respecting  his  bodily  state  which  she  had 
proposed  tn  gain  for  herself  through  the  medium  of 
sense.  Her  case  was  like  that  of  Thomas,  and  yet 
unlike  his  ;  she  wished,  like  him,  to  touch  the  ol^t 
of  her  vision,  but,  unlike  him,  was  not  promptsd  by 
unbelief. 

With  this  exegesis  the  oimfinnatory  wwm  yift  ava- 
fiifiiliea  which  follows  has  its  logical  Justification.  No 
explanation  can  be  correct  which  lUls  to  satisfy  that 
condition.  H. 

a  Tlie  diflloulty  is  hanUy  met  by  the  pcrtentoos  con- 
Jeotnre  of  one  commentator,  tha«  the  word  ifiainmXm 
does  not  mean  what  it  is  commonly  supposed  to  mean 
and  that  the  '*  many  sins "  consisted  chiefly  (as  ths 
name  Hagdalemf,  according  to  tbs  etymology  notlees 
above,  implies)  lu  her  giring  too  laxfe  a  portlrn  of  tbi 
Sabbath  to  the  bmldlng  or  plaiting  of  hm  h^r  (1 
Lamy  tn  Lamps  on  Jchn  ztt.  S. 
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llfliertiit  work  of  hading  from  that  of  the  dirine 
words  of  pardon  —  **  'fhj  tins  be  fotgiven  thee." 
To  saj,  as  has  been  said,  that  the  »  seven  devils  " 
are  the  **  many  sins  *'  (Gr^.  Mag.  Horn,  m  Evang. 
85  and  53;,  is  to  identify  t^o  things  which  are 
separated  in  the  whole  tenor  of  the  K.  T.  by  the 
clearest  line  oi  demarcation.  The  Argument  that 
beeaoee  Mary  Magdalene  is  mentioned  so  soon  after- 
wards she  must  be  she  same  as  the  woman  of 
Luke  Tii.  (Butler's  Loett  oftkt  Saints,  July  23), 
ti  simply  (laerile.  It  would  be  just  as  reasonable 
to  identify  **the  sinner"  with  Susanna.  Never, 
perhaps,  has  a  figment  so  utterly  basdess  obtained 
■o  wide  an  acceptance  as  that  which  we  connect 
with  the  name  of  the  **  penitent  Magdalene."  It 
is  to  be  rsfpretted  that  the  chapter-heading  of  the 
A.  y.  of  Luke  Tii.  should  seem  to  give  a  quasi- 
authoritative  sanction  to  a  tradition  so  utterly  un- 
certain, and  that  it  should  have  been  perpetuated 
in  eonnectton  with  a  great  work  of  mercy.  (2.) 
The  belief  that  Mary  of  Bethany  and  Mary  Mag- 
dalene are  identical  is  yet  more  startling.  Not  one 
single  circumstance,  except  that  of  lore  and  rever- 
ence for  their  Master,  is  common.  The  epithet 
Magdalene,  whatever  may  be  its  meaning,  seenis 
chosen  for  the  express  purpose  of  distinguishing 
her  from  all  other  Maries.  No  one  Evangelist 
gives  the  slightest  hint  of  identity.  St.  Luke 
mentions  Martha  and  her  lister  Mary  in  x.  38,  39, 
as  though  neither  had  been  named  before.  St. 
John,  who  gives  the  fullest  account  of  both,  keeps 
their  distinct  individuality  most  prominent.  'Vhe 
only  simuirtcnun  of  an  Arvpimeiit  on  behalf  of  the 
identity  is  that,  if  we  do  not  admit  it,  we  have  no 
record  of  the  sister  of  louarus  faanng  been  a  wit- 
iiMs  of  the  resurrection. 

Nor  is  this  hkck  of  evidence  in  the  N.  T.  itself 
eompensated  by  Miy  such  weight  of  authority  as 
would  indicate  a  really  trustworthy  tradition.  Two 
of  the  earliest  writers  wiio  allude  to  the  histories  of 
the  anointing  —  Clement  of  Alexandria  {Pcedag. 
a.  8)  and  Tertullian  (e/«  PmIic,  ch.  8) — say  noth- 
ing that  would  imply  that  they  accepted  it.  The 
faotgnage  of  Ireneus  (iii.  4)  is  against  it.  Origen 
{L  e.)  discusses  the  question  fully,  and  r^ects  it. 
He  is  foDowed  by  the  whole  succession  of  the  ex- 
positors of  the  Eastern  Church :  Theophilus  of  An- 
tioch,  Macarius,  Chrysostom,  Theophylact.  The 
traditions  of  that  CHiurch,  when  they  wandered 
into  the  regions  of  conjecture,  took  another  direc- 
tion, and  sugG^ted  the  identity  of  Mary  Magda- 
lene with  the  daughter  of  the  Syro-Phceuician 
woman  of  Mark  \ni.  26  (Nioephorus,  H.  E.  1.  33). 
In  the  Western  Chureh,  hovrever,  the  other  belief 
b^an  to  spread.  At  first  it  b  mentioned  hesita- 
tingly, as  by  Ambroiie  {dt  Virg.  Vd.  and  in  Lite, 
lib.  vi.),  Jerome  (i«  Af-itt.  xxvi.  2;  cow^r.  Jmin.  c. 
16).  Augustine  at  One  time  inclines  to  it  (de 
ConseiM.  Ewng.  c  69),  at  another  speaks  very 
doabiicgly  ( Tmct.  m  Jonrm.  49).  At  the  close 
of  the  Ant  great  period  of  Chureh  history,  Gregory 
the  Qreat  takes  up  lioth  notions,  embodies  them  in 
his  Homilies  {in  />.  95,  59)  and  stamps  them 
with  his  authority.  The  reverence  felt  for  him, 
and  the  constant  use  of  his  works  as  a  text-book 
of  theology  during  Uie  whole  mediaeval  period, 
leeored  for  the  n^-pothesis  a  currency  which  it  never 
wonli  have  gained  on  its  own  merits.  The  sen  Ices 
if  the  feast  of  8t  Mary  Magdalene  were  constructed 
an  the  assamption  of  its  truth  {Brev.  Rnun.  in  Jul, 
k  29).  Hymns  and  paintings  and  sculptures  fixed 
t  deef  in  the  ndnds  of  the  Western  nations,  branoe 
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and  England  being  foremost  in  their  revuvntie 
for  the  saint  whose  history  appealed  to  tiieir  svni- 
pathies.  (See  bek>w.)  Well-nigh  all  ecclesiastical 
writers,  after  the  time  of  Gregory  the  Great  (.4U)ert 
the  Great  and  Thomas  Aquinas  are  exceptions), 
take  it  for  granted.  When  it  was  first  questioned 
by  F^vre  d*Etaples  (Faber  Stapulensis)  in  the  early 
Biblical  criticism  of  the  16th  century,  the  new 
opinion  was  formally  condemned  by  tlie  Sorbonne 
(Acta  Sanciorum,  1.  c),  and  denounced  by  Bishop 
Fisher  of  Rochester.  The  Prayer-book  of  1549 
follows  in  the  wake  oi  the  Breviary;  but  in  that 
of  1552,  either  on  account  of  the  uncertainty  or 
for  other  reasons,  the  feast  disappears.  The  Book 
of  Homilies  gives  a  doubtful  testimony.  In  one 
passage  the  "sinftil  woman  "  is  mentioned  without 
any  notice  of  her  being  the  same  as  the  Msgdale^ie 
(Seitn.  on  Repentance,  Part  ii.);  in  another  it 
depends  upon  a  comma  whether  tiie  two  are  dis- 
tinguished or  identified  {ibid.  Part  ii.).  The  trans- 
lators under  James  L,  as  has  been  stated,  adopted 
the  received  tradition.  Since  that  period  there  has 
been  a  gradiudly  accumulating  consennu  :^nst 
it.  Calrin,  Grotius,  Hammond,  Casaubon,  among 
older  critics,  Bengel,  Lampe,  Greswell,  Alford, 
Wordsworth,  Stier,  Meyer,  Ellioott,  Olshausen, 
among  later,  agree  in  rejecting  it  Ronmnist 
writers  even  (Tillemont,  Dupin,  Estius)  have  borne 
their  protest  i^inst  it  in  whole  or  in  part;  and 
books  that  represent  the  present  teaching  of  the 
Galilean  Church  n^ect  entirely  the  identification 
of  the  two  Maries  as  an  unhappy  mistake  (Migne, 
Did.  de  la  Bible).  The  medieval  tradition  has, 
however,  found  defenders  in  Bsronius,  the  ^vriters 
of  the  Aeia  SoncUnnim,  Maldonatus,  Bishop  Au- 
drewes,  Lightfoot,  Isaac  Williams,  and  lh>.  Pusey. 

It  remainii  to  give  the  substance  of  the  legend 
formed  out  of  these  combinations.  At  some  time 
before  the  commencement  of  our  liord's  ministry, 
a  great  sorrow  fell  upon  the  household  of  Bethany. 
The  younger  of  the  two  sisters  fell  from  her  purity 
and  sank  into  the  depths  of  shame.  Her  life  was 
that  of  one  possessed  by  the  **  seven  devils  "  of  un- 
cletginess.  From  the  city  to  which  she  then  went, 
or  from  her  harlot-like  adornments,  she  was  known 
by  the  new  name  of  Magdalene.  Then  she  hears 
of  the  Deliverer,  and  repents  and  loves  and  is  for 
given.  Then  she  is  retxived  at  once  into  the 
fellowship  uf  Uie  holy  women  and  ministers  to  the 
liord.  nnd  U  received  back  as^ain  by  her  sister  and 
dwelU  with  her,  and  shows  that  she  hii^  chosen  the 
gooil  part.  The  death  of  l^zarus  and  his  return 
to  life  are  new  motives  to  her  gratitude  and  love; 
and  she  shows  them,  as  she  had  shown  them  bef  re, 
anointing  '.m  lonirer  the  feet  only,  but  the  head  ako 
of  her  l>urd.  She  watches  by  the  cross,  and  ia 
present  at  the  sepulchre  and  witnesses  the  resur- 
rection. Tlien  (the  legend  goes  on,  when  tiie  wuk 
of  fanUistic  combination  is  completed),  after  some 
yeant  of  Wiuting,  she  goes  with  Lazarus  and  Martha 
and  Maximin  (one  of  the  Seventy)  to  Marseilles 
[conip.  L.\%ARUs].  They  land  there;  and  she, 
leaving  Martha  to  more  active  work,  retires  to  a 
cave  in  the  neighborhood  of  Aries,  and  there  leads 
a  life  of  penitence  for  thirty  years.  When  she 
dies  a  chureh  is  built  in  her  honor,  and  miracles 
are  wrought  at  her  tomb.  Clovis  the  Frank  is 
healed  by  her  intercession,  and  his  new  fiuth  Is 
strengthened ;  and  the  chivalry  of  France  does  hom- 
age to  her  name  as  to  that  of  the  greater  Mary. 

Such  was  the  fiill-grown  form  of  the  Westen 
story.     Tn  the  East  there  was  a  different  tradition 
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Nioephonu  {H.  E,  ii.  10)  states  that  the  vent  to 
Konie  to  accuie  Pilate  for  his  unrighteous  judi;- 
ment ;  Modestus,  patriarch  of  Conatantioople  (//cwi. 
in  Mmiat)^  that  she  came  to  Ephesus  with  the 
Virgui  and  St  John,  and  died  and  was  buried 
there.  The  Emperor  Leo  the  Philosopher  (cire. 
890)  brought  her  body  from  that  city  to  Constan- 
tinople (Acta  Sanctorum^  1.  c.)* 

The  name  appesn  to  have  been  conspicuous 
enough,  either  among  the  living  members  of  the 
Church  of  Jerusalem  or  in  their  written  ncxuds,  to 
attract  the  notice  of  their  Jewish  opponents.  The 
1*almudists  record  a  tradition,  conftised  enough, 
that  Stada  ot  Satda,  whom  thej  represent  as  the 
mother  of  the  Prophet  of  Nazareth,  was  known  by 
this  name  as  a  *^  plaiter  or  twiner  of  hair;  '*  that 
she  was  the  wife  of  Psphus  Ben-Jehudah,  a  con- 
temporary of  Gamaliel,  Joshua,  and  Akiba;  and 
that  she  grieved  and  angered  him  by  her  wanton- 
ness (Lightlbot,  ffor,  Htb.  on  liatt.  xxvi.,  ffainn. 
Kvang.  on  lAike  viii.  8).  It  seems,  however,  from 
the  fuller  report  given  by  Eisennienger,  that  there 
were  two  women  to  whom  the  Talmudtsta  gave  this 
name,  and  the  wife  of  Paphui  is  not  the  one  whom 
they  identified  with  the  Mary  Magdalene  of  the 
Gospels  {KfUd€ckL  Judenth.  i.  277). 

There  is  lastly  the  strange  supposition  (rising 
out  of  an  attempt  to  evade  some  of  the  luirmonistic 
difficulties  of  the  resurrection  history),  that  there 
were  two  women  both  known  by  this  name,  and 
both  among  thoee  who  went  early  to  the  sepulchre 
(iiAmpe,  Comm.  in  Joann.;  Ambrose,  Comm.  in 
Luc.  z.  94).  E.  H.  P. 

MART,  MOTHER  OF  MARK.     The 

woman  known  by  this  description  must  hare  been 
among  the  eaiiiest  disciples.  We  learn  from  Col. 
iv.  10  that  she  was  sister  to  Bamalias,  siid  it 
would  appear  from  Acts  iv.  37,  zii.  12,  that,  while 
the  brother  gave  up  his  land  and  brought  the  pro- 
ceeds of  the  sale  hito  the  common  treasury  of  the 
Church,  the  sisto*  gave  up  her  house  to  be  used  as 
one  of  its  chief  places  of  meeting,  'l^he  fiict  that 
Peter  goes  to  that  house  on  his  release  from  prison 
indicates  that  there  was  some  special  intimacy 
(Acts  xii.  12)  between  them,  and  this  is  confirmed 
ny  the  language  which  he  uses  towsrds  Mark  tut 
being  his  **son'*  (1  Pet.  v.  13).  She,  it  may  iie 
lulded,  must  hare  been,  like  BamabAs,  of  the  tribe 
of  licvi,  and  may  hare  been  connected,  as  he  wiw, 
with  Cyprus  (Acta  iv.  36).  It  has  iieeu  surmised 
that  filial  anxiety  about  her  welfiuv  during  the  per- 
secutions and  the  fiunine  which  harassed  the  Church 
St  Jerusalem,  was  the  chief  cause  of  Mark's  with- 
drawal from  the  missionary  bbors  of  Paul  and 
Uamabaa.  Tlie  tradition  of  a  hiter  age  represented 
the  place  of  meeting  for  the  disciples,  and  therefore 
prot«bly  the  house  of  Mary,  as  bavins  stood  on 
the  upper  slope  'of  Zion,  and  aflHrmed  that  it  had 
been  the  scene  of  the  wonder  of  the  day  of  Pente- 
cost, had  eseaped  the  general  destruction  of  the 
cit}  by  Titus,  and  was  still  used  as  a  chureh  In  the 
ith  century  (Epiphan.  de  Pond,  tt  }frti».  xiv.: 
Cyril.  Hieroeol  CaUch.  xvi.).  E.  H.  P. 

MART,  SISTER  OF  LAZARUS.     For 

mucb  of  the  infonuation  connected  with  this  name, 
comp.  La£.\ru8  and  Mary  Magdalkiiik.  The 
fiM:is  strictly  personal  to  her  are  but  few.  She  and 
her  sistsr  Mtftha  appear  in  Luke  x.  40,  as  receiv- 
ing Christ  in  their  house.  The  oontrasied  temper> 
uuents  of  the  two  sisters  hare  been  ahwtdy  in  part 
Jivussed    rMABTRA].  Mary  sat  listsuing  eagerly 
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for  every  word  that  fioU  from  the  Divine  Tcidtir 
She  had  chosen  the  good  part,  the  life  that  has 
found  its  unity,  the  *<  one  thing  needful,**  in  rising 
from  the  earthly  to  the  heavenly,  no  longer  dis- 
tracted by  the  ««many  things  "  of  earth.  T^  snme 
character  shows  itself  in  the  history  of  John  xi. 
Her  grief  is  deeper  but  less  active.  She  site  still 
in  the  bouse.  She  will  not  go  to  meet  the  friends 
who  come  on  the  formal  visit  of  consolation.  But 
when  her  sister  tells  her  secretly  ^  Hie  Master  is 
come  and  calleth  for  thee,"  she  rises  quickly  and 
goes  forth  at  once  (John  xi.  20,  28).  Thoee  who 
hare  watched  the  depth  of  her  giief  hare  but  one 
explanation  for  the  sudden  chitoge:  ^  She  goeth  *a 
the  grare  to  weep  there !  "  Uer  firet  thought  when 
she  sees  the  Teacher  in  whose  power  and  lore  she 
had  trusted,  is  one  of  complaint.  "  She  fell  down 
at  his  feet,  saying,  liord,  if  thou  hadst  been  hen, 
my  brother  had  not  died."  Up  to  this  point,  her 
relation  to  the  CKvine  tViend  had  been  one  of  rev- 
erence, reoeiving  rather  than  giving,  bkssed  in  the 
consciousness  of  his  hxcft.  But  the  great  joy  and 
love  which  her  brother's  return  to  life  calls  up  in 
her,  pour  themselves  out  in  laiger  measure  than 
had  been  seen  before.  The  tivasured  alabaster-box 
of  ointment  is  brought  forth  at  the  final  feast  of 
IV^any,  John  x^i.  8.  St.  Matthew  and  St  Mark 
keep  beck  her  name.  St.  John  records  it  as  though 
the  reaaon  for  the  silence  held  good  no  fenger.  Of 
her  he  had  nothing  more  to  tell.  The  education  of 
her  spirit  was  completed.  The  lore  which  had 
been  recipient  and  contemi^atire  shows  itself  in 
action. 

Of  her  after-history  we  know  nothing.  The 
ecclesiastical  traditions  about  her  are  based  on  the 
unfounded  hypothesis  of  her  identity  with  Mary 
Magdalene.  E.  H.  P. 

MART  THE  VIRGIN  (Mopid^:  on  the 
form  of  the  name  see  p.  1811).  lliere  is  no  pcsaoit 
perhaps  in  sacred  or  in  profene  Utenturo,  around 
whom  so  many  legends  have  been  gronped  as  the 
Virgin  Mary ;  and  there  are  few  whose  authentic 
history  is  more  concise.  The  very  simplicity  of  the 
evangelical  record  has  no  doubt  been  one  cause  of 
the  aimndanoe  of  the  legendary  matter  of  which 
she  forms  the  central  figure.  Imagination  had  to 
\yt  called  in  to  supply  a  craving  wliicli  authentic 
narratire  did  not  satisfy.  We  shall  divide  her  life 
into  three  periods.  I.  The  period  of  her  childhood, 
up  to  the  time  of  the  birth  of  our  Lord.  11.  The 
}ieriod  of  her  middle  age,  contemporary  with  the 
Itible  Record.  III.  The  period  subsequent  to  tlie 
Ascension.  The  first  and  last  of  these  are  wholly 
legendary,  except  in  regard  to  one  feet  mentioned 
in  the  Acta  of  tiie  Apostles;  the  second  will  contain 
her  real  history.  For  Uie  first  period  we  shall  have 
to  rely  on  the  early  apocryphal  gospels;  for  the 
second  on  the  Bible;  for  the  third  on  the  traditions 
and  tales  which  had  an  origin  external  to  the 
Church,  but  after  a  time  were  transplanted  within) 
her  boundaries,  and  there  flourished  and  increusad 
both  by  the  foroe  of  natural  growth,  and  by  tb^ 
accretions  which  from  time  to  time  resulted  frmv 
supposed  visions  and  rerelatiuns. 

1.  Tht  childhood  of  Mnry,  tcfndly  legendary.  - 
Joachim  and  Anna  were  both  of  the  race  of  Davin 
The  abode  of  the  fonner  was  Nazareth ;  the  lattci 
passeil  her  early  years  at  Beth'.eliem.  They  liver 
piously  hi  the  sight  of  God,  and  faultlessly  bHon 
man,  dividing  their  substance  into  three  portiunt 
one  of  which  they  de^-oted  tc  the  sirviiw  of  iht 
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TflOkpife,  another  to  the  poor,  and  the  third  to  their 
nm  waota.  And  ao  twenty  yean  of  ineir  lives 
paawd  nlently  away.  But  at  the  end  Af  tliis  period 
Joachim  went  to  Jenualem  with  aome  othen  of  hia 
tribe,  to  make  his  usual  o6Siring  at  the  Feast  of  the 
Dedication.  And  it  chaxioed  that  lasachar  was  high- 
priest  (Gospel  of  Birth  of  Mary) ;  that  Reuben  was 
high-priest  (Protevangelion).  And  the  high-priest 
Boomed  Joachim,  and  drove  him  roughly  away, 
asking  how  he  dared  to  present  himself  in  company 
with  those  who  had  children,  while  he  had  none ; 
and  he  refused  to  accept  his  offerings  until  he 
should  have  begotten  a  child,  for  the  Scripture  said, 
**  Cuiaed  is  every  one  who  does  not  b^t  a  maii- 
ehild  in  Israel."  And  Joachim  was  shamed  before 
his  friends  and  neighbors,  and  he  retired  into  the 
wilderness  and  fixed  his  tent  there,  and  fasted  forty 
days  and  forty  nights.  And  at  the  end  of  this 
period  an  angel  appeared  to  him,  and  told  him  that 
his  wife  should  conceive,  and  should  bring  forth  a 
daughter,  and  he  should  call  her  name  Mary.  Anna 
meantime  was  much  distressed  at  her  husband's 
slweuce,  and  being  reproached  by  her  maid  Juditli 
with  her  barrenness,  she  was  overcome  witli  grief 
of  spirit.  And  in  her  sadness  she  went  uito  her 
faideo  to  walk,  dressed  in  hor  wedding-<Iress.  And 
she  sat  down  under  a  laurel-tree,  and  looked  up  and 
ipied  among  the  branches  a  sparrow's  nest,  and  she 
bemoanod  herself  as  more  miserable  than  the  very 
birds,  for  they  were  fruitful  and  she  was  liarren; 
sod  she  prayed  tlmt'she  might  have  a  child  even  as 
Sarai  was  iilessed  with  laaac.  And  two  angels  ap- 
peared lo  her,  and  promised  her  that  she  should 
have  a  child  who  shotUd  be  spoken  of  in  all  the 
norkl.  And  .Joachim  returned  joyfully  to  his  home, 
Mid  when  the  time  was  accomplished,  Anna  brought 
fiiMth  a  daughter,  and  they  called  her  name  Mary. 
Now  the  child  Mary  increiMed  in  strength  day  by 
day,  and  at  nine  months  of  age  she  walked  nine 
iieps.  And  when  she  vma  three  years  old  her  par- 
aita  brought  her  to  the  Temple,  to  dedicate  her  to 
the  Lord.  And  there  were  fifteen  stiiirs  up  to  the 
Temple,  and  while  Josq>h  and  Mary  were  changing 
their  drau,  she  walked  up  them  without  help;  and 
the  high-priest  placed  her  upon  the  third  step  of 
the  altar,  and  she  danced  with  her  feet,  and  all  the 
bouse  of  Itfari  bved  her.  Then  Mary  remained  at 
the  Tonple  until  she  was  twelve  ^ProU)  fourteen  (O. 
B.  M.)  yean  old,  ministerod  to  by  the  angels,  and 
Sfh^aucing  in  perfection  as  in  years.  At  this  time 
the  high-prie«t  commanded  all  the  virgins  tluit 
were  an  the  Temple  to  return  to  their  homes  and  to 
he  married.  But  >Iary  refused,  for  she  said  that  she 
ha.-l  rowed  rirginity  to  the  Lord.  Thus  tl:e  higb- 
pfkii  was  brought  into  a  perplexity,  and  he  had 
racourse  to  God  to  inquire  what  he  should  do. 
Thsn  a  voice  fh>m  the  ark  answered  him  (G.  B. 
It),  an  angel  spoke  unto  him  (Prot.);  and  they 
fathend  together  all  the  widowers  in  Israel  (i^t), 
U  the  marriageable  tnen  of  the  house  of  Darid 
tt.  B.  M.),  and  desired  tliem  to  bring  each  man 
ji  rod.  And  amongst  them  came  Joseph  mm! 
naight  his  rod,  but  he  shunned  to  present  it,  be- 
attse  he  was  an  old  man  and  had  children.  There- 


o  Thxve  spots  laj  elidm  to  be  ths  sonoe  of  ttie  An- 
aaadatlnn.  Two  of  thsM  are,  as  was  to  be  expected, 
la  Naaareth,  and  one,  as  evaiy  one  knowi  U  In  Italy. 
Ilie  Oneks  and  lAttns  eaofa  dahn  to  be  ^3  (naidlans 
if  the  true  spnc  in  Palestine ;  the  third  claimant  to 
mm  boiy  oottss  of  LovsUo.  The  Oraeks  point  oat  the 
of  water  menJoned  In  the  ProtevangsUon  aa 
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fore  the  other  rods  were  presented  and  no  tAga 
occurred.  Then  it  was  found  that  Joseph  had  not 
presented  his  rod ;  and  behold,  as  soon  as  he  had  pre- 
sented it,  a  dove  came  forth  from  the  rod  and  flev 
upon  the  head  of  Joseph  (Prot.) ;  a  dove  came  from 
heaven  and  pitched  on  the  rod  (G.  B.  M.).  And 
Joseph,  in  spite  of  his  reluctance,  was  compelled  to 
betroth  himself  to  Mary,  and  he  returned  to  Beth- 
lehem to  make  preparations  for  his  marriage  (G;  B. 
M. ) ;  he  betook  himself  to  his  occupation  of  buildmg 
houses  (Prot.);  while  Mary  went  back  to  her  par- 
ents' house  in  Galilee.  Then  it  chanced  that  the 
priests  needed  a  new  veil  for  the  Temple,  and  seven 
virgins  cast  lots  to  make  different  parts  of  it ;  and" 
the  lot  to  spin  the  true  purple  fell  to  Mary.  And 
she  went  out  with  a  pitcher  to  draw  water.  And 
she  heard  a  voice,  saying  unto  her,  ^^  Hail,  thou 
that  art  highly  fitvored,  the  Lord  is  with  the**-. 
Blessed  art  thou  among  women !  **  and  she  looked 
round  with  trembling  to  see  whence  the  voice  came, 
and  she  laid  down  the  pitcher  and  went  into  the 
house  and  took  the  purple  and  sat  duwn  to  work  at 
it.  And  behold  the  angel  Gabriel  stood  by  her 
and  filled  the  chamber  witJi  prodigious  light,  and 
ssud,  *^  Fear  not,'^  etc.  And  when  Mary  bad  fin- 
ished the  purple,  she  took  it  to  the  high-priest; 
and  baring  received  his  blessing,  went  to  visit  her 
cousin  Elizabeth,  and  returned  back  again.^  Then 
•loseph  returned  to  his  home  from  building  houses 
(Prot.):  came  into  Galilee,  to  marry  the  Virgin  to 
whom  he  was  betrothed  (G.  B.  M.),  and  finding 
her  with  child,  he  resolved  tn  put  her  away  privily; 
but  being  warned  in  a  dream,  he  relinquished  his 
purpose,  and  took  her  to  his  house.  'Vh&i  came 
Annas  the  scribe  to  risit  Joseph,  and  he  went  back 
and  told  the  priest  that  Joseph  had  committed  a 
great  crime,  for  he  had  privately  married  the  Virgin 
whom  he  had  received  out  of  the  Temple,  and  haiA 
not  made  it  known  to  the  children  of  Israel.  And 
the  priest  sent  his  servants,  and  they  found  that 
she  was  with  child ;  and  he  called  them  to  him, 
and  Joseph  denied  that  the  child  was  his,  and  the 
priest  made  Joseph  drink  the  bitter  water  of  trial 
(Num.  T.  18),  and  sent  him  to  a  mountainous 
place  to  see  what  would  follow.  But  Joseph  re- 
turned in  perfect  health,  so  the  priest  sent  them 
away  to  their  home.  Then  after  three  months 
Joseph  put  Mary  on  an  ass  to  go  to  Bethlehem  to 
be  taxed ;  and  as  they  were  going,  Mary  besought 
him  to  take  her  down,  and  Joseph  took  her  down 
and  carried  her  uito  a  cave,  and  leaving  her  there 
with  his  sons,  he  went  to  seek  a  midv^fe.  And  as 
he  went  he  looked  up,  and  he  saw  the  clouds  aston- 
ished and  all  ereatures  amazed.  The  fowls  stopped 
in  their  flight;  the  working  people  sat  at  their  food, 
but  did  not  eat;  the  sheep  stood  sUU;  the  shep- 
henls*  lifted  hands  became  fixed;  the  dds  weK 
touching  the  water  with  their  mouths,  but  did  not 
drink.  And  a  midwife  came  down  from  the  mciun- 
tains,  and  Joseph  took  her  with  him  to  the  cave, 
and  a  bright  cloud  overshadowed  the  cave,  and  the 
cloud  became  a  bright  light,  and  when  the  bright 
light  fiided,  there  appeared  an  infant  at  the  breast 
of  Mary.    Then  the  midwife  went  out  and  told 


conflrmatory  of  their  claim.  The  Latins  have  eugravHl 
on  a  marble  slab  in  the  grotto  of  their  oooven*  in 
Naareth  the  words  Vrrbum  hie  earo  /actum  ec:,  and 
point  out  the  pillar  which  marks  the  spot  where  the 
angel  stood  ;  whilst  the  Head  of  their  Ohmrah  Is  Irre- 
trievably mmmitted  to  the  wild  btfsnd  of  Loietto 
(See  SSank^r,  8.  f  P.  eh.  xiv.) 
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Baloine  tint  a  Yiigin  had  brought  forth,  and  Sa- 
bnie  would  cot  bdiere;  and  they  came  back 
iigaiu  into  the  cave,  and  Salome  received  satiafac- 
tion,  but  Ler  hand  withered  away,  nor  was  it  re- 
•tored,  until,  by  the  command  of  an  angel,  the 
touched  the  oluld,  whereupon  she  was  stnughtway 
eiired.  (Giles,  Codex  Apocrypku*  Nod  Tettn- 
uitnti^  pp.  33-47  and  66-81,  Lond.  1852;  Jones, 
On^  Uie  New  TesUimtnty  ii.  c.  xiii.  and  xv.,  Ozf. 
1827;  Thilo,  Codex  Apocr^fphtu.  See  also  llta 
gbrimmmm  Mah-U  Anna  per  F,  Petitun  Dor- 
Ittmh,  appended  to  Ludolph  of  Saxony*8  Vita  Chiitti^ 
Lyons,  1642;  and  a  most  audacious  Hittot-ia  Chi-isti, 
written  in  Persian  by  the  Jesuit  P.  Jerome  Xavier, 
and  exposed  by  Louis  de  Dieu,  Lugd.  Uat.  1639.) 
11.  The  real  hisiory  of  Mwy.  —  We  now  pass 
from  legend  to  that  period  of  St.  Mary's  life  which 
is  made  known  to  us  by  Holy  Scripture.  In  order 
to  give  a  single  view  of  all  that  we  know  of  her 
who  was  chosen  to  be  the  mother  of  tlie  Saviour,  we 
shall  in  the  present  section  put  together  the  whole 
of  her  authentic  history,  supplementing  it  after- 
wards by  the  more  prominent  legendar}'  circum- 
stances whieh  are  handed  down. 

We  are  wholly  ignorant  of  the  name  and  occupa- 
tion of  St.  Mary's  parents.  If  the  ^eneal<^  given 
by  St.  Luke  is  that  of  St.  Mary  (Greswell,  ttc.\ 
lier  &ther*s  name  was  Ueli,  which  is  another  form 
of  the  name  given  to  her  l^;endary  (isther,  Jeho- 
iakim  or  Joachim.  If  Jacob  and  Hell  were  the 
two  sons  of  Matthaa  or  Matthat,  and  if  tloseph, 
being  the  son  of  the  younger  brother,  married  his 
cousin,  the  daughter  of  the  elder  brother  (Hervey, 
Genealoffiet  of  our  Lord  Jeeus  Chritl),  her  father 
was  Jacob.  The  Evangelist  does  not  tell  us,  and 
we  cannot  know.  She  was,  like  Joseph,  of  the  tribe 
of  Judah,  and  of  the  lineage  of  David  (Ps.  cxxxii. 
II;  Luke  i.  32;  Kom.  i.  3).  She  had  a  sister, 
named  probably  like  herself,  Mary  (John  xix.  26) 
[Maky  of  Clkopiias],  and  she  was  connected  by 
marriage  (ovyytrfis,  Luke  i.  36)  with  Elisabeth, 
who  was  of  the  tribe  of  Levi  and  of  the  lineage  of 
Aaron.  This  is  all  that  we  know  of  her  aiitece- 
dents. 

In  the  summer  of  the  year  which  is  known 

as  B.  c.  6,  Mary  was  living  at  Nazareth,  probably 

at  her  parents*  —  possibly  at  her  eider  sister's  — 

house,  not  having  yet  been  taken  by  Joseph  to  his 

home.     She  was  at  this  time  betrothed  to  .loseph 

and  was  therefore  regarded  by  the  Jewish  law  and 

custom  as  his  wife,  though  he  had  not  }et  a  hus- 

Und's  rights  over  her.     [Makriagk,  p.  1804.] 

At  this  time  the  angel  Gabriel  came  to  her  with  a 

iiessage  from  God,  and  announced  to  her  that  she 

ras  to  be  the  mother  of  the  long  exfyected  Messiah. 

He  probalily  bore  tlie  form  of  an  ordinary  man,  like 

the  angels  who  manifested  themselves  to  Gideon 

and  to  Manoah  (Judg.   vi.,  xiii.).      This  would 

appear  both  from  the  expression  cio-cX0<^y,  "he 

came  in;**  and  also  from  the  fact  of  her  being 

troubled,  not  at  his  presence,  but  at  the  meaning  of 

his  words.     The  scene  as  well  as  the  salutation  is 

very  similar  to  that  recounted   in  the  Book  of 

Daniel,  "  Then  there  came  again  and  touched  me 

Hie  like  the  appearaiiwC  jf  a  man,  and  he  strengtli- 

ened  me,  and  said,  O  man  greatly  beb\'ed,  fear  not: 

peace  be  unto  thee,  be  strong,  yea,  be  strong!  ** 

(Dan.  X.  18, 19).     The  exact  meaning  of  irfx<V><~ 

rmfi4ni  's  "Ihou  that  hast  bestowed  upon  t£ee  a 

■ee  ^  of  grace."   The  A.  Y .  rendering  of  **  highly 

livond  '*  is  therefore  very  exact  and  mueh  nearer 

10  Ibt  original  than  the  "  gratia  plena  **  of  the 
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Vulgate,  on  which  a  huge  and  whoDy  naidbataa 
tial  edifice  has  been  built  by  Romanist  dmoticna 
writers.  The  next  part  of  the  salutation,  » The 
Lord  is  with  thee,"  would  probably  have  been 
better  transhit^,  '*  The  Lord  be  with  thee."  It  is 
the  same  salutation  as  that  with  which  the  angel 
accosts  Gideon  (Judg.  vi.  12).  *'  Blessed  art  thou 
among  women  "  is  nearly  ^the  same  expression  as 
that  used  by  Oaias  to  Judith  (Jud.  xiii.  18).  Ga- 
briel proceeds  to  instruct  Mary  that  by  the  opera* 
tion  of  the  Holy  Ghost  the  everlasUng  Son  of  the 
Father  should  be  bom  of  her;  that  in  Him  the 
prophecies  relative  to  David's  throne  and  kingdom 
should  be  acoomi^ished ;  and  that  his  name  was  to 
be  called  Jesus.  He  further  informs  her,  perhaps 
as  a  sign  by  which  she  might  convince  herself  that 
his  prediction  with  regard  to  herself  would  ooic« 
true,  that  her  relative  Elisabeth  was  within  three 
months  of  being  delivered  of  a  child. 

The  angel  left  Mary,  and  she  set  off  to  visit  Elia- 
abeth  either  at  Hebron  or  Juttaii  (whichever  way 
we  understand  the   cis  r^v  hpeiw^v  tU  w6kiv 
*Io^8a,  Luke  i.  39),  where  the  latter  lived  with  her 
husband  Zachariaa,  about  20  miles  to  the  south  of 
Jerusalem,  and   therefore  at  a  very  oonsidcfable 
distance  from  Nazareth.     Immediately  on  her  en- 
trance into  the  house  she  was  saluted  by  Elisabeth 
as  the  mother  of  her  Lord,  and  had  evidence  of  the 
truth  of  the  angel's  saying  with   regard  to  her 
cousin.     She  embodied  her  feelings  of  exult^on 
and  thankfulness  in  the  hynm  known  under  the 
name  of  the  Magnificat.    Whether  this  was  uttered 
by  immediate  inspiration,  in  reply  to  Elisabeth^s 
salutation,  or  composed  during  her  journey  from 
Nazareth,  or  was  written  at  a  later  period  of  her 
three  months*  visit  at  Hebron,  does  not  appear  for 
certain.     'Ilie  hymn  is  founded  on  Hannah's  song 
of  thankfulness  (I  Sam.  ii.  1-10),  and  exhibits  an 
intimate  knowledge  of   the   Psalms,   prophetical 
writings,  and  books  of  Bloees,  from  which  souroei 
almost  every  expression  in  it  is  drawn,     llie  mosl 
remarkable  clause,  "From   henceforth  all  geiier»- 
tlons  shall  call  me  blessed,"  is  borrowed  from  Leah*s 
exclamation  on  the  birth  of  Ashtf  (Gen.  xxx.  13). 
The  same  sentiment  and  expression  are  also  found 
in  Prov.  xxxi.  28;  Mai.  iii.  12;  Jas.  v.  11.     In  the 
latter  place  the  word  fjMKapl(u  is  raidered  with 
great  exactness  "  count  happy."     The  notion  that 
there  is  conveyed  in  the  word  any  anUcipation  of 
her  bearing  the  title  of  "  Blessed  "  arises  solely 
from  ignorance. 

Mary  returned  to  Nazareth  shortly  bdbre  tha 
birth  of  John  the  Baptist,  and  continued  living  at 
her  own  home.  In  the  course  of  a  few  months 
rjseph  became  aware  that  she  was  with  child,  and 
determined  on  giving  her  a  bill  of  divorcement, 
instead  of  }  ielding  her  up  to  the  law  to  siifier  the 
penalty  which  be  supposed  that  she  had  mcurred. 
Being,  however,  warned  and  satisfied  by  an  angd 
who  appeared  to  him  in  a  dream,  he  took  her  to 
hu  own  house.  It  was  soon  after  this,  as  it  would 
seem,  that  AujB;ustus*  deeree  was  promulgated,  and 
Joseph  and  Mary  travelled  to  Bethlehem  to  have 
their  names  enrolled  in  the  registers  (b.  c.  4)  bj 
way  of  preparation  for  the  taxing,  which  howevM 
was  not  completed  till  ten  years  aflerwarda  (a.  d 
6),  in  the  governorship  of  Quirinus.  They  rnchei 
Bethlehem,  and  there  Mary  brought  forth  tfai 
Saviour  of  the  world,  and  humbly  laid  him  in  a 
mangtf. 

The  visit  of  the  shepherds,  the  eircumctsion,  tbs 
adoration  of  the  wise  men,  and  the  pnventatimi  ii 
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A*  Temple,  ttt  rather  aoenet  in  the  lift  of  Qiriii 
than  io  thai  of  bit  mother.  The  presentation  in 
the  Temple  might  not  take  place  till  forty  days 
liter  the  birth  of  the  ohild.  During  this  period 
the  mother,  according  to  the  law  of  Moses,  was 
aiiefeso  (Ler.  xiL).  In  the  present  case  there  could 
be  no  necessity  for  oflering  the  sacrifice  snd  making 
ttonement  beyond  that  of  obedience  to  the  Mosaic 
precept;  but  already  He,  and  his  mother  for  Him, 
were  acting  upon  the  principle  of  fulfilling  all 
righteousness.  The  poverty  of  SL  Mary  and 
JoMpIt,  it  may  be  noted,  b  shown  by  their  making 
Uie  oflferiiig  of  the  poor.  The  song  of  Simeon  and 
the  thank^ving  of  Anna,  like  the  wonder  of  the 
shepherds  and  the  adoration  of  the  magi,  only  in- 
cidentally refo'  to  Mary.  One  passage  alone  in 
Simeon's  address  is  specially  directed  to  her,  "  Yea 
a  swofd  shall  pierce  through  thy  own  soul  also.** 
The  enet  purport  of  these  words  is  doubtful.  A 
eommoD  patristic  explanation  refers  them  to  the 
psng  of  unbelief  which  shot  through  her  bosom  on 
teuDg  her  Son  expire  on  the  cross  (Tertulllan, 
Oi%en,  Baal,  Cyril,  etc.).  By  modem  interpre- 
ten  it  is  more  commonly  referred  to  the  pangs  of 
grief  which  she  experienced  on  witoessing  the  suf- 
fcrm^  of  her  Scm. 

Io  the  flight  into  Egypt,  Mary  and  the  babe  had 
the  support  and  protection  of  Joseph,  as  wdl  as  in 
tbnr  return  from  thence,  in  the  following  year,  on 
the  death  of  Herod  Uie  Great  (b.  c.  d).«  It  appears 
to  baie  been  the  intention  of  .loseph  to  have  settled 
It  Bethlehem  at  this  time,  as  his  home  at  Nazareth 
had  been  broken  up  for  more  than  a  year;  but  on 
indbg  how  Uerod*s  dominions  had  beta  dis]}08ed 
aC  be  dumged  his  mind  and  returned  to  his  old 
iboe  of  abode,  thinking  that  the  child's  life  would 
« lafer  in  the  tetrarchy  of  Antipos  than  in  that  of 
^refaebaa.  It  is  possible  that  Joseph  might  have 
been  himself  a  native  of  Bethlehem,  and  that  before 
this  time  he  had  been  only  a  visitor  at  Nazareth, 
drawn  lather  by  his  betrothal  and  marriage.  In 
thtt  caae,  his  fear  of  Archelaus  wouM  make  hira 
a^ange  hia  own  native  town  for  that  of  Mary.  It 
Biay  be  that  the  holy  family  at  thia  time  took  up 
thdr  residence  in  the  house  of  Mary's  sister,  the 
wifeofCbpos. 

Hencefonrard,  until  the  beginning  of  our  Ix>nl's 
Bimiistry  —  i.  e.  from  b.  c.  3  to  a.  I).  26  —  we  may 
«tare  St.  ICary  to  ourselves  as  living  in  Nazareth, 
J  s  humble  apbere  of  life,  the  wife  of  Joseph  the 
tarpeoter,  pondering  over  the  sayings  of  the  anj^els, 
of  the  shepherd*,  of  Simeon,  and  those  of  her  Son, 
u  the  htter  ^  increased  in  wisdom  and  stature  and 
is  fevor  with  God  and  man  **  (Luke  ii.  52).  Two 
(irauBstances  alone,  so  far  as  we  know,  broke  in 
JO  the  otherwise  even  flow  of  the  still  waters  of 
her  life.  One  of  these  was  the  temporary  loss  of 
her  Son  when  he  remained  behind  in  Jerusalem^ 
4.  n.  8.  The  other  waa  the  death  of  Joaeph.  The 
aaet  date  of  thia  laat  event  we  cannot  determine. 
But  it  waa  probably  not  k>ng  after  the  other. 


•  la  the  Ckispsi  of  the  Infeaey,  which  swims  t3 
ate  froB  the  2d  century,  lannmerable  miraeles  are 
udi  Io  attend  on  St.  Mary  and  he  Son  during  their 
In  Viypt:  «.  g',  Mary  lookwl  with  pl^  on  s 
who  waa  poaseeead,  and  immediately  Satan 
«rt  of  Iwr  In  tiie  form  of  a  young  man,  aaying, 
I  is  ma  hMaose  of  thee,  Vaxy  and  thy  Son  !  >" 
oeeaaioo  they  fell  In  with  two  thievee, 
and  Dmnschoa;  and  Tltoa  wu  gentle, 
V  waa  haioh  ;  the  lAdj   Ifaiy  thanfove 
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From  the  time  at  which  our  Lord*a  nuniatrt 
commenced,  St.  Mary  ia  withdrawn  almost  wholty 
from  sight  Four  times  only  ia  *he  veil  removed, 
which,  not  surely  without  a  reason,  is  thrown  over 
her.  These  four  occasions  are —  1.  The  marriage 
at  Cana  of  Galilee  (John  il.).  2.  llie  attempt 
which  she  and  his  brethren  made  '*to  apeak  witL 
him**  (&Iatt.  xii.46;  Mark  iu.  21  and  31;  Luke 
viii.  19).  3.  The  (Crucifixion.  4.  Fhe  days  suc- 
ceeding the  Asoeuaion  (Acta  i.  14).  If  to  these  w 
add  two  refoviicea  to  her,  the  first  by  her  Nazareiie 
fellow-citizens  (Matt.  xiit.  54, 55 ;  Mark  vi.  1-3),  the 
aecond  by  a  woman  in  the  multitude  (l.uke  si.  27)^ 
we  have  specified  every  event  known  to  tn  in  bar 
life  It  ia  noticeable  that,  on  every  occasion  of  our 
Lord's  addressing  her,  or  speaking  of  her,  then  If 
a  sound  of  reproof  in  his  words,  with  the  exception 
of  the  last  words  spoken  to  her  from  the  cross. 

1.  The  marriage  at  Cana  in  Galilee  took  place  in 
the  three  months  which  intervened  between  the 
baptism  of  Christ  and  the  paaaover  of  the  year  27. 
When  Jesus  was  found  by  hia  mother  and  Joseph 
in  the  Temple  in  the  year  S,  we  find  him  repudi»- 
ting  the  name  of  '*  fether  **  aa  applied  to  Joaeph. 
"  7^9  father  and  I  have  aought  thee  sorrowing  ** 
—  "  How  is  it  that  ye  aought  me?  Wiat  ye  not 
that  I  must  be  about  '*  (not  Joseph's  and  yours, 
but)  ^'my  F(uhet*9  businesa?"  (Luke  ii.  4S,  49). 
Now,  in  like  nuumer,  at  his  first  miracle  which  in 
augurates  hb  ministry.  He  solemnly  withdraws 
himself  from  the  authority  of  his  earthly  mother. 
This  is  St.  Augustine's  exphmation  of  the  ^  What 
have  I  to  do  with  thee?  my  hoiur  is  not  yet  come.** 
It  was  hia  humanity,  not  hia  divinity,  which  came 
from  Mary.  While  therefore  He  was  acting  In  hia 
divine  character  He  could  not  acknowledge  her,  nor 
doea  He  acknowledge  her  again  until  He  waa  hang- 
ing on  the  cross,  when,  in  that  nature  which  He 
took  from  her,  He  waa  about  to  submit  to  death 
(St.  Aug.  Onnm.  in  Joan,  Kvany.  tract  viii.,  voL 
iii.  p.  1455,  ed.  Migne,  Paris,  1845).     That  the 

worda  T(  iiiol  koX  aoit=  ^T^  ^  /  nO,  fanply 
reproof,  ia  certain  (cf.  Matt.  viii.  29;  Mark  i.  24: 
and  LXX.,  Judg.  xi.  12;  1  K.  xvii.  18;  2  K.  UL  13), 
and  such  ia  the  patristic  explanation  of  them  (see 
Iren.  Adv,  Haor.  iii.  18;  Apud  BibL  Patr.  Max* 
tom.  ii.  pt.  ii.  293;  S.  Chrya.  Horn,  tn  Joan.  xxi.). 
But  the  reproof  is  of  a  gentle  kind  (Trench,  on  the 
MiracUsy  p.  102,  Lond.  1856 ;  Alford,  Comm,  in  loo. ; 
Wordswoith,  Cotnm.  iu  loc.)*  Mary  seems  to  have 
understood  it,  and  accordingly  to  have  drawn  back 
desirini;  the  servants  to  pay  attention  to  her  divine 
Son  (Olshausen,  Comm.  in  Inc.).  The  modem  Ro- 
manist trauslation,  "  What  is  that  to  me  and  to 
thee?  **  is  not  a  mistaka,  because  it  is  a  wiUAil 
misrepresentation  (Douay  version ;  Orsinl,  Lffe  (^f 
Mary,  etc.;  see  The  Catholic  Layman^  p.  IIT, 
Dublin,  1852). 

2.  Capernaum  (John  ii.  12),  and  NarAreth  (Matt 
iv.  13,  xiii.  54;  Mark  vi.  1),  appear  to  have  beeo 


prouifand  ntua  that  God  should  racidve  him  on  hl« 
right  hand.  And  aeeordingly,  thirty -three  yean  after- 
wards, Titua  wM  the  penitent  thief  who  was  cmcifled 
on  the  right  hart,  and  Ihunaohna  was  crucified  on  the 
left.  These  ai»  sufficient  aa  aamplaa.  Throughout 
the  book  we  ilna  it.  Mary  associated  with  her  Son,  In 
Ihs  strange  ^keaks  of  power  attributed  to  them,  in  a  wm$ 
whioh  show*  US  whence  the  euUvt  of  St  Maiy  cook  i4 
origin.  (See  Jones,  On  the  New  Teet,^  vol.  IL  Oxf  1887 
OIlei,  Cktdex  Apotrtfphun :  ThWo^Codfr  Apocrypkiu,) 
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the  miclenee  of  St  Mary  for  a  oontiderable  period, 
rbe  next  time  that  the  is  brought  before  ut  we  ftnd 
her  at  Capernaum.  It  is  the  autumn  of  the  jw 
88,  more  than  a  year  and  a  half  after  the  mincle 
wrought  at  the  marriage  feaat  in  Cana.  The  Lord 
had  ill  the  mean  time  attended  two  feasts  of  the 
possover,  and  had  twice  made  a  circuit  throughout 
Galilee,  teaching  and  working  miracles.  His  fiune 
had  spread,  and  crowds  came  pressing  round  him, 
•u  thHt  he  had  not  even  time  "  to  eat  bread.**  Mary 
was  still  living  Mrith  her  sister,  and  her  nephews 
and  nieces,  James,  Joses,  Simon,  Jude,  and  their 
three  sisters  (Matt  xiii.  55);  and  she  and  they 
heard  of  the  toils  which  He- was  underling,  and 
they  understood  that  He  was  denying  himself  every 
reiia&tion  from  his  Ubors.  Thdr  humiui  afTection 
oooqucrad  their  faith.  They  thought  that  He  was 
killing  himself,  and  with  an  indignaUoii  arising 
from  love,  tliey  exclaimed  that  He  was  l)eside  him- 
self, and  set  off  to  bring  Him  home  either  by  en- 
tieaty  or  compulsion.*  He  was  suirounded  by  eager 
crowds,  and  they  could  not  reach  Him.  They 
therefore  sent  a  meisage,  begging  Him  to  allow 
them  to  speak  to  Him.  This  message  was  handed 
on  firom  one  person  in  the  crowd  to  another,  tiQ  at 
length  it  was  reported  aloud  to  Him.  Again  He 
reproves.  Again  He  refuses  to  admit  any  authority 
on  the  part  of  his  relatives,  ur  any  privilege  on 
account  of  their  relationsliip.  ^  Who  is  my  moth- 
er, and  who  are  my  bretliren  ?  and  He  stretched 
forth  his  hand  towutl  his  disciples,  and  sud,  Be- 
hold my  mother  and  my  brethren !  For  whosoever 
shall  do  the  will  of  my  Father  which  is  in  heaven, 
the  same  is  my  brother,  and  sister,  and  mother  ** 
(Matt.  xii.  48,  49).  Comp.  Theoph.  tit  Mai'C.  iii. 
32;  S.  Clirys.  fluta.  xliv.  in  Matt ;  S.  Aug.  in  Jonn. 
tnct  X.,  who  all  of  them  point  out  that  the  bleased- 
uess  of  St.  Mary  conMsts,  not  so  much  in  having 
bume  Christ,  as  in  beUeving  on  Him  and  in  obey- 
ing his  words  (see  also  Quasi,  et  Rtip.  ad  (h-thod. 
SKXXvi.,  ftp.  S.  Just*  M'lvt.  in  BibL  Max,  Patr. 
toni.  ii.  pt.  ii.  p.  138).  This  indeed  is  the  lesson 
taught  directly  by  our  Lord  himself  on  the  next 
fKxasion  on  which  reference  is  mnde  to  St.  Mary. 
It  is  now  the  spring  of  the  year  30,  and  only  about 
H  month  liefore  tliti  time  of  his  crucifixion.  Christ 
hail  set  out  on  his  bst  journey  from  G:.'ilee,  which 
was  to  end  at  Jerusalem.  As  He  passoi  along.  He, 
u  usual,  healed  the  sick,  and  preacha  \  the  glad 
tidings  of  salvation.  In  the  midst,  or  t  i  the  com- 
pletion, of  one  of  his  addresses,  a  woman  of  the 
multitude,  whose  soul  had  been  stirred  by  his 
jrords,  cried  out,  "  Blessed  is  the  womb  that  bare 
thee,  and  the  paps  which  thou  hast  sucked !  '*  Im- 
nieiliately  the  liord  replied,  '*  Vea  rather,  blessed 
are  they  that  hear  the  word  of  God,  and  keep  it  ** 
\xMe  xi.  28).  He  does  not  either  aflSrm  or  deny 
tiiy thing  with  regard  to  the  direct  bearing  of  the 
soman's  exclamation,  but  passes  that  by  as  a  thing 
inditlerent,  in  order  to  point  out  in  what  alone  the 
true  blessedness  of  his  mother  and  of  all  consists- 
This  is  the  full  force  of  the  /Atrov^yt,  with  which 
He  commences  his  reply. 

3.  llie  next  scene  in  St  Mary's  life  brings  us  to 
the  foot  of  tne  cross.  She  was  standing  there  with 
her  sister  Mary  and  Mary  Magdalene,  and  Salome, 
snd  other  women,  having  no  doubt  folfowed  her 
Sou  as  she  was  able  throughout  the  terrible  moni- 

•  It  Is  a  man  subterftigs  to  rafor  the  words  iXrfw 
/•p,  •!«.,  lo  the  people,  instead  of  to  Maiy  and  his 
femltaM  COah—t  and  lf%iie.  Diet  ofUu  BiUs) 
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ing  of  Good  Friday.  It  mu  about  3  o'cfoek  In  tlifl 
afternoon,  and  He  was  about  to  give  up  his  spirit 
His  divine  mission  was  nou,  as  it  were,  accom- 
plished. While  his  ministr>'  wm  in  progress  Hi 
had  withdrawn  himself  from  her  that  He  might  dc 
his  Father's  work.  But  now  the  hour  was  come 
when  his  human  r  (lationship  might  be  again  reoog 
nixed.  ^*  Tunc  eniu  aguovit,"  says  St  Augustine^ 
t'quando  illud  quod  peperit  moriebatur**  (S.  Aug 
/n  Jitan.  ix. ).  Standing  near  the  company  of  the 
women  was  St  John:  and,  with  almost  his  last 
words,  Christ  commended  his  mother  to  the  care  of 
him  who  had  borne  the  name  of  the  Disdple  whom 
Jesus  loved.  *•  Woman,  behold  thy  son."  **  Com- 
mendat  homo  homini  faominem,"  says  St  Augus- 
tine. And  from  that  hour  St  John  assures  us 
that  he  took  her  to  his  own  abode.  If  by  **  that 
hour  **  the  Evangelist  means  immediately  after  the 
words  were  tpakea^  Mary  was  not  presoit  at  the 
hist  scene  of  all.  The  sword  had  sufficiently  pierced 
her  soul,  and  she  was  spared  the  hearing  of  the 
kst  k>ud  cry,  and  tbe  sight  of  the  bowed  bend. 
St  Ambrose  considers  the  chief  purpose  of  our 
Ijord's  words  to  have  been  a  desire  to  make  mani- 
fest the  truth  that  the  Redemption  was  his  vrovk 
alone,  while  He  gave  human  affection  to  his  mother. 
**  Non  ^bat  acyutore  ad  omnium  redemptionem. 
Suscepit  quidem  matris  aflectum,  sed  non  quaesirit 
hominis  auxilitmi**  (S.  Amb.  I'Jxp.  Ev<mg.  Luc. 
X.  132). 

4.  A  veU  Is  drawn  over  her  soirow  and  over  her 
joy  which  succeeded  that  sorrow.  Medise^*al  imagi- 
nation has  supposed,  but  Scripture  does  not  state, 
that  her  Son  appeared  to  Mary  after  his  resurrec- 
tion from  the  dead.  (See,  for  example,  Ludolph  of 
S.'\xony,  n^t  Chrisfi,  p.  666,  Lyons,  1642:  and 
Huperti,  De  Divinis  OJficiis^  rii.  25,  tom.  iv.  p.  92, 
Venice,  1761.)  St  Ambrose  is  considered  to  be 
the  first  writer  who  suggested  the  idea,  and  refer- 
ence is  made  to  his  treatise,  Dt  Virginitffte^  i.  8 : 
but  it  is  quite  certain  thst  the  text  has  bct'n  cw- 
rupted,  and  that  it  is  of  Mary  Magdalene  that  he 
is  there  speaking.  (Comp.  his  t'scposiium  of  St. 
LuX'ty  X.  156.  See  note  of  the  Benedictine  edition, 
tom.  ii.  p.  217,  Paris,  1790.)  Another  reference 
is  usually  given  to  St.  Anselm.  The  treatise  quoted 
is  not  St.  Anselm*s,  but  Fjulmer^s.  (See  Eadnier, 
De  F.xc€lUnda  Maria^  ch.  v.,  i4>pended  to  Anselnrs 
Works,  p.  138,  Paris,  1721.)  Ten  appparances  are 
related  by  the  Evangelists  as  having  occurred  in 
the  40  days  intervening  between  Easter  and  Ascen- 
sion Day,  but  none  to  Mary.  She  was  doubtless 
living  at  Jerusalem  with  John,  cherished  with  the 
tenderness  which  her  tender  soul  would  have  spe> 
cially  needed,  and  which  undoubtedly  she  found 
preeminently  in  St  John.  We  have  no  record  of 
her  presence  at  the  Asceiision.  Arator,  a  writer 
of  the  6th  century,  describes  her  as  being  at  the 
time  not  on  the  spot,  but  in  Jerusalem  (Arat  />e 
AiA.  Aj)csi,  1.  50,  apud  Migne,  tom.  Ixviii.  p.  95, 
Paris,  1848,  quoted  by  Wordsworth,  GL  Test.  Com. 
en  Ute  AdSf  i.  14).  We  have  no  account  of  he^ 
being  present  at  the  des(«nt  of  tlie  Holy  Spirit  on 
the  day  of  Pentecost  W^hat  we  do  read  of  h** 
is,  that  she  remained  steadfast  in  prayer  in  the 
upper  room  at  Jerusalem  with  Mary  Magdalene 
and  Salome,  and  those  known  as  the  IxMtl's  broth- 
ers and  the  Apostles.  This  is  the  bwt  Hew  that 
we  have  of  her.  Holy  Scripture  leaves  her  engaged 
h)  prayer  (see  Wordsworth  as  cited  above).  Vnm 
this  point  forwards  we  know  nothing  of  her.  1% 
is  probable  that  the  rest  of  her  lifr  «%■  i|Ket  b 
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with  Si.  John  (aee  Epiph.  /uer.  p.  78). 
Ateorrling  to  one  tfadition  the  beMTed  difdple 
pooid  uot  leave  rakettne  until  she  had  expired  in 
hk  arm*  (see  Tholnek,  Light  from  (he  Cttm,  ii. 
Senu  X.  p.  334,  Edinb.,  1857);  and  it  is  sdded  that 
ihe  lived  end  died  in  the  Coenaeulum  in  what  is 
BOW  the  Moaqoe  of  the  Tomb  cf  Dsrid,  the  tra- 
ditioiial  cha-nber  of  the  Last  Supper  (Stanley,  S. 
f  P-  eh.  xIt.  p.  456).  Other  tniditioas  make  her 
jooracj  with  St  John  to  Ephesus,  and  there  die 
in  extieme  old  ^ge.  It  was  believed  by  some  in 
the  6th  oeiitury  that  she  was  buried  at  Ephesus 
(i«  Omc  Ephe§.j  Cone.  Labb.  torn.  ili.  p.  574  a); 
bj  oUwrs,  in  the  same  eentury,  that  she  was  buried 
at  (ktlwemane,  and  this  appears  to  have  been  the 
information  given  to  Marcian  and  Pulcheria  by 
Jovenal  of  Jeniaalem.  As  soon  as  we  lose  the 
ptidanee  of  Scriptomi  we  have  nothing  ftoni  which 
le  can  derive  any  sun  knowledge  about  her.  Tlie 
daiiucss  in  wfaieh  we  an  IsA  is  in  itself  most  in- 
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5.  The  cknmcter  of  St  Mary  is  not  drawn  by 
my  of  the  Evangelista,  but  some  of  its  lineaments 
ue  ineidetitally  manifested  in  the  fragmentary 
record  which  is  given  of  her:  'Iliey  are  to  be  found 
for  the  ni<Bt  part  in  St  I^uke'M  <  Jonpel,  whence  an 
ittcmpt  has  been  made,  by  a  curious  mixture  of 
the  imaginative  and  raUonaltstic  methods  of  inter- 
pRtatiou.  to  explain  the  old  lei;end  which  tells  us 
that  St  Luke  painted  the  Virgiu's  portrait  (Calmet, 
Kitto,  Mis^ne,  Mrs.  .lameson).  We  might  have 
expected  greater  details  from  St  John  than  from 
the  other  Kvangelists;  but  in  his  (xospel  we  learn 
nothing  of  her  except  what  may  be  gathered  from 
the  seene  at  Cana  and  at  the  cross.  It  is  dear 
from  bt  l^ke*s  aooount  though  without  any  such 
intimation  we  might  rest  assured  uf  the  fact,  that 
ber  youth  had  been  spent  in  the  study  of  tlie  Holy 
Scriptures,  and  that  she  had  set  before  tier  the 
eumpJe  of  the  holy  women  of  the  Old  Testament 
M  bcT  model.  This  would  appear  from  the  Afng- 
wfcni  (Luke  i.  46).  llie  same  hymn,  so  far  att 
it  emanated  from  hersdf,  would  show  no  little 
power  of  mind  as  well  as  warmth  of  spirit.  Her 
fiuth  and  humility  exhibit  themselves  in  her  imme- 
diate surrender  of  henelf  to  the  Dirine  will,  though 
ignorant  how  that  will  should  be  accomplished 
(Lake  L  38);  her  euersj  and  earnestness,  in  her 
juomey  fiom  Naxareth  to  Hebron  (Luke  i.  39); 
h«r  ki^ipj  thankfulness,  in  her  song  of  joy  (Luke 
i.  48);  her  ttlent  musing  thoughtfulness,  in  her 
pondering  over  the  shepherds'  visit  (L^ike  ii.  19), 
wd  in  her  keeping  her  Son's  words  in  her  heart 
liOke  ii.  51)  though  she  could  not  fully  nnder- 
•taod  their  import  Again,  her  humility  is  seen 
b  her  drawing  back,  yet  without  anger,  after  re- 
jaring  reproof  at  CaiM  hi  Galilee  (.John  ii.  5),  and 
IB  the  remarfcahle  manner  in  which  she  shuns  put- 
ting herself  ftnward  throughout  the  whole  of  her 
SoQ*B  ministry,  or  after  his  removal  from  earth. 
«>Me  only  does  she  attempt  to  interfere  with  her 
Difine  Soo*a  freedom  of  acUon  (Matt  xii.  46; 
Usrk  iiL  31;  Lake  viii.  19);  and  even  here  we  can 
kmily  bhune,  for  she  seems  to  have  been  roused, 
sot  by  anoguiee  and  by  a  desini  to  show  her 
wtbority  and  relationship,  as  St  Chrysostom  sap- 
fsses  {Horn,  xliv.  m  AfftfL);  but  by  k  woman's 
tad  a  mother's  Mings  of  afAction  and  fear  %r 
lim  vhom  she  loved.  It  was  part  uf  that  e«- 
VMtc  tscdsmflH  ^leh  ■ppean  throoghout  to  have 
bdsB^od  to  Imt.  Id  a  word,  so  Ikr  ts  St  Mary  Is 
yostcsyvd  to  as  In  Scripton^  she  is,  as  we  shoorl 


have  expected,  the  most  tender,  the  nioft  fiiithftd, 
humble,  patient,  and  k>ving  <^  women,  but  a  woroai 
sUU. 

in.  Her  after  S/e^  whoUy  leyendary.  ^  We  pasi 
again  into  the  region  of  free  and  joyous  legend 
which  we  quitted  for  that  of  true  history  at  the 
period  of  the  Annundation.  The  Gospel  record 
confined  the  pky  of  imagination,  and  as  soon  as 
this  check  is  withdrawn  the  l^end  bursts  out 
afresh.  The  legends  of  St  Mary*s  childhood  may 
be  traced  back  ss  &r  as  the  third  or  even  the  second 
century.  Those  of  her  death  are  probably  of  a 
later  date.  The  chief  legend  was  for  a  length  of 
time  considered  to  be  a  veritable  history,  written 
by  Melito,  Hishop  of  Sardis,  in  the  2d  century.  It 
is  to  be  found  in  the  BibOotfieca  Afnximn  (tom.  iL 
pt  ii.  p.  212),  entitled  Snncti  Melitotiia  Kpiioopi 
SnriltnsiM  de  TrontUu  \'irginU  Mai'ia  Liber f 
and  there  certainly  existed  a  liook  with  this  title  at 
the  end  of  the  5th  century,  which  was  condemned 
by  Pope  Gebsius  as  apocryphal  (Op.  GeUs.  i^wd 
Migne,  torn.  59,  p  152).  Another  form  of  the 
same  legend  has  been  published  at  Elberfekl  in 
1854  by  Maximilian  Knger  in  Arabic.  He  supposes 
that  it  is  an  Aroliic  traiulation  from  a  Syriae 
original  It  was  fbund  in  the  lilirHry  al  Bonn, 
and  is  entitled  Joafmit  Ajjt>attiii  de  'Jrnntitu  Beata 
Maria  Mrffini*  Liber.  It  is  perhaps  tlie  same  as 
that  referred  to  in  Assemani  {BvMuth.  OntnL 
tom.  iii.  p.  287,  Rome,  1725),  under  the  name  of 
//istoiia  Domddoni*  el  Attumjftumis  B.  Mnrim 
X'tryinii  Jocmni  EvangeiinUB  faLut  itacripttt.  We 
give  the  substance  of  the  legend  with  its  nwin 
variations. 

When  the  Apostles  separated  hi  order  to  evan- 
gelize the  world,  Mary  continued  to  live  with  St 
John's  panriits  in  their  house  near  the  Mount  of 
Ofives,  and  every  dsy  she  went  out  to  pmy  at  the 
torn))  of  Christ,  and  at  Golgotha.  But  the  Jews 
had  pboed  .i  watcli  to  prevent  prayera  being  oflkied 
at  these  ^ts,  and  the  watch  went  into  the  city  and 
tokl  the  chief  priests  that  Bfary  came  daily  to  pray. 
Then  the  priests  commanded  the  watch  to  stone 
her.  But  at  this  time  king  Abgarus  wrote  to 
Tiberius  to  desire  him  to  tdke  vengeance  on  the 
Jews  for  skying  Christ.  Tliey  feared  therefore  to 
add  to  his  wrath  by  shtying  Mary  also,  and  yet  they 
could  not  alk>w  her  to  continue  her  prayen  at 
(jolgotha,  because  an  excitement  and  tumult  wa^ 
there! >y  made.  They  therefore  went  and  sixike 
softly  to  her,  antl  she  consented  to  go  snd  dwdl  in 
Betlileheni;  and  thitlier  she  took  with  her  three 
holy  riigins  who  should  attend  upon  her.  And  la 
the  twenty-second  year  after  tiie  ascanrion  of  tlie 
l»rd,  Bfary  felt  her  heart  bum  with  an  inexpressi- 
ble longing  to  lie  with  her  Son;  and  behdd  ar 
angel  appeared  to  her,  and  annoanoed  to  lier  thai 
her  soul  should  be  taken  up  from  her  body  on  tfet 
third  day,  and  he  placed  a  palm-branch  from  pan 
disc  in  her  hands,  and  desired  that  it  should  bi 
carried  before  her  bier.  And  Mary  besought  this 
the  Apostles  might  be  gathered  round  her  befbn 
she  died,  and  tlie  angel  replied  that  they  shouk 
come.  Then  the  Holy  Spirit  caught  up  John  ai 
be  was  preaching  at  Ephesus,  and  Peter  as  he  wm 
oflning  sacrifice  at  Rome,  and  Paul  as  he  was  die 
fNiting  with  the  Jews  near  Rome,  and  Thomas  is 
the  extremity  of  IndU,  and  Matthew  and  James 
these  were  all  of  the  Apostles  who  wen  still  living- 
then  the  Holy  Spirit  awakened  the  dead,  Philip  vnC 
Andrew,  and  Luke  and  Simon,  and  Mark  and  Bar 
thofemew:  aad  all  ef  them  were  snatched  wtnj  ft 
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brigbt  douA  Mid  found  thenudTeB  at  BcAhkhmn. 
And  angels  and  powen  without  number  descended 
from  heaven  and  stood  round  about  the  house; 
Gabriel  stood  at  blessed  Marj^s  head,  and  Michael 
at  her  feet,  and  they  fanned  her  with  their  wings; 
snd  Peter  and  John  wiped  away  her  tears;  and 
there  was  a  great  cry,  and  they  all  said  **Hail 
WesMd  one!  blessed  is  the  fruit  of  thy  womb!" 
And  the  people  of  Bethlehem  brought  their  sick  to 
the  house,  and  they  were  all  healed.  Then  news  of 
thcao  things  was  carried  to  Jerusalem,  and  the  king 
sent  and  commanded  that  they  should  bring  liary 
and  tlie  disciples  to  Jerusalem.  And  honemen 
same  to  Bethlehem  to  seize  Mary,  but  they  did  not 
find  her,  for  the  Holy  Spirit  had  taken  her  and  the 
disdples  in  a  cloud  over  the  heads  of  the  horsemen 
feo  Jerusalem.  'I1ien  the  men  of  Jerusalem  saw 
tngels  ascending  and  descending  at  the  spot  where 
Mary's  house  was.  And  the  high>priesto  went  to 
the  governor,  and  craved  permission  to  bum  her 
and  the  house  with  fire,  and  the  governor  gave  them 
pemiission,  and  they  brought  wood  and  fire;  but 
as  soi/n  as  they  came  near  to  the  house,  behdd 
there  burst  forth  a  fire  upon  them  which  consumed 
theni  utterly.  And  the  governor  saw  these  things 
afkr  off,  and  in  the  evenhig  he  brought  his  son,  who 
was  sick,  to  Mary,  and  she  healed  him. 

Ilien,  on  the  sixth  day  of  the  week,  the  Holy 
Spirit  commanded  the  Apostles  to  take  up  Mary, 
and  to  carry  her  from  Jerusalem  to  Gethsemane, 
and  as  they  went  the  Jews  saw  them,  'llien  drew 
near  Jnphia,  one  of  the  high-priests,  and  i^tempted 
to  overUirow  the  litter  on  which  she  was  being 
carried,  for  the  other  priests  had  conspired  with 
him,  and  they  hoped  to  cast  her  down  into  the 
valley,  and  to  throw  wood  upon  her,  and  to  bum 
her  l)ody  with  fire.  But  as  soon  as  Juphia  had 
touched  the  litter  the  angel  smote  oflf  his  anns  with 
a  fiery  sword,  and  the  arms  remained  fastened  to 
the  litter.  'Fhen  he  cried  to  the  disciples  and  Peter 
for  help,  and  they  said,  "  Ask  it  of  the  l^dy  Mary : " 
and  be  cried,  '^O  I^y,  O  Mother  of  Salvation, 
have  mercy  on  me !  **  Then  she  said  to  Peter, 
"Give  him  iKick  his  arms;*'  and  they  were  restored 
whole.  But  the  disciples  proceeded  onwards,  and 
they  laid  down  the  litter  In  a  cave,  as  they  were 
commanded,  and  gave  themseh'es  to  prayer. 

And  the  atis;el  Gabriel  announced  that  on  the 
first  (i:iY  of  the  week  Mary's  soul  should  lie  removed 
from  this  worid.  And  on  the  morning  of  that  day 
there  came  Eve  and  Anne  and  Elisabeth,  and  they 
kissed  Mary  and  told  her  who  they  were:  came 
Adam,  Seth,  Shem,  Noah,  Abraham,  Isaac,  .lacult. 
David,  and  the  rest  of  the  old  fathers:  came  Enoch 
and  Elias  and  Moses:  came  twelve  chariots  of 
ani^eb  innumerable:  and  then  appeared  the  I^ord 
Jhrist  in  his  humanity,  and  Mary  bowed  before 
:iim  and  said,  ^  O  my  Lord  and  my  God,  place  thy 
hand  upon  roe;**  and  he  stretched  out  his  hand  and 
blessed  her;  and  she  took  his  hand  and  kissed  it, 
and  placed  it  to  her  forehead  and  said,  **  1  bow 
before  this  right  hand,  which  has  made  heaven  and 
sarth  and  all  that  in  them  is,  and  T  thank  thee  and 
pmise  thee  that  thou  hast  thought  me  worthy  of 
this  hour."  Then  she  said,  *'  O  Lord,  take  me  to 
thyself! "  And  he  said  to  her,  "  Now  shall  thy 
^y]y  be  In  |iaradise  to  the  day  of  the  resurrecUon, 
uid  angris  shall  serve  thee;  but  thy  pure  spirit 

"  Th«  legend  ascribed  to  Melito  makes  her  soul  to 
«e  earried  tr  paradise  by  Gabriel  whU^  her  Boa  letems 
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ahall  shine  In  the  kingdom,  hi  the  dwiiUtiig-plaat 
of  my  Father's  ftiOness."  Then  the  disciples  drew 
near  and  besought  her  to  pray  for  the  world  whiek 
she  was  about  to  leave.  And  Mary  prayed.  And 
after  her  prayer  was  finished  her  &oe  shone  with 
marvelous  brightness,  and  she  stretehed  out  hm 
hands  and  blened  them  all;  and  her  Son  put  forth 
his  hands  and  reodved  her  pure  soul,  and  bore  il 
into  his  Fatiier's  treasure-house.  And  there  was  a 
light  and  a  sweet  amell,  sweeter  than  anything  on 
eart.h ;  and  a  voice  from  heaven  saying,  <*  Hail, 
blessed  one !  blessed  and  celebrated  art  thou  among 
women !  '* « 

And  the  Apostles  carried  her  body  to  the  VaUey 
of  Jehoshaphat,  to  a  place  which  the  Lord  had  toM 
them  of,  and  John  went  before  and  carried  the 
palm-branch.  And  they  placed  her  in  a  new  tomb, 
and  sat  at  the  mouth  of  the  sepulchre,  as  the  liird 
commanded  them;  and  suddenly  there  appeared 
the  lx>rd  Christ,  surrounded  by  a  multitude  of 
angeU,  and  said  to  the  Apostles,  "  What  will  ye 
that  I  should  do  with  her  whom  my  Father's  com- 
mand selected  out  of  all  the  tribes  of  Israel  that 
I  should  dwell  in  her?**  .And  Peter  and  tlie 
Apostles  besought  him  that  be  would  raise  the 
body  of  Mary  and  take  it  with  him  in  glory  to 
heaven.  And  the  Saviour  said,  **  Be  it  according 
to  your  word.**  And  he  commanded  Michael  the 
archangel  to  bring  down  the  soul  of  Mary.  And 
Gabrid  rolled  away  the  stone,  and  the  Lord  said, 
"  Rise  up,  my  beloved,  thy  body  shall  not  suffer 
corraption  in  the  tomb.**  And  immediitely  Mary 
arose  and  bowed  herself  at  his  feet  and  worshipped ; 
and  the  Tiord  kissed  her  and  gave  her  to  the  angeb 
to  carry  her  to  pandise. 

But  Thomas  was  not  ^nreeent  with  the  rest,  for 
at  the  moment  that  he  was  summoned  to  come  he 
was  baptizing  Polodius,  who  was  the  son  of  the 
sister  of  the  king.  And  he  arrived  just  after  all 
these  things  were  accomplished,  and  he  demanded 
to  see  the  sepulchre  in  which  they  had  laid  his 
Ijidy:  "For  ye  know,*'  sud  he,  "that  [  am 
Thomas,  and  unless  I  see  I  will  not  bdie\'e."  'll)eii 
Peter  arose  in  haste  and  wrath,  and  the  other  dis- 
ciples with  him,  and  they  opened  the  sepulchre 
and  went  in ;  but  they  found  nothing  therein  save 
that  in  which  her  body  bad  been  wrapped.  Then 
Thomas  confessed  that  he  too,  as  he  was  being 
borne  in  the  cloud  from  India,  had  seen  her  hcly 
body  being  carried  by  the  angels  with  great  triumph 
into  hea^ien ;  and  that  on  his  crying  to  her  for  her 
blessing,  she  had  bestowed  upon  him  her  precious 
(iirdle,  which  when  the  Apostles  saw  they  were 
gbd.^  Then  the  Apostles  wera  curried  back  each 
to  his  own  place. 

Joanms  ApctUiU  ffe  Trnngitu  Btnta  \fmicB  Vtr- 
(fiim  LiOei'j  ElberfeldsB,  1854;  S.  MtUuna*  Kpinc. 
SnrcL  tie  Tmntitu  V,  M.  lAber^  apud  BUA.  Maz, 
Pntr.  tom.  ii.  pt.  ii.  p.  212,  Lugd.  1677;  Jacobi 
a  Yoragine  LegenAt  Aurea^  ed.  Gnesse,  ch.  csis. 
p.  504,  Dresd.  1846;  John  Damasc.  Serm,  de 
Dormit.  DeipaitB^  Op.  tom.  ii.  p.  857  ff.,  Venice, 
1743;  Andrew  of  Crete,  In  DormU.  Dtiptira  Serm. 
iii.  p.  115,  Paris,  1644;  Mrs.  Jameson,  Let/ends 
of  the  Afadonna^  Ix>nd.  1852;  Butler.  Lives  of 
the  Samtt  m  Aug.  15;  Dressel,  Katta  et  ineffuo 
Emphma  Monacki  tt  PretOyteri,  p.  105,  Paria 
154.1.  [Tischendorf,  Apnc(\lgpse$  Apoc  Lips.  1866._. 

h  For  the  story  of  this  Saeratignmo  CXntelo,  sill 
preserved  at  Prato,  see  Mrs.  Jameson's  Legmdi  •fttm 
Madonna,  p.  844,  Lond.  1869L 
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tV.  JemjiJi  traditioHi  rttpeetinjf  her,  —  These 
m  ef  •  ««ry  diiftf«nt  iwture  from  the  light-heeited 
hiij  taki  liif  •toriei  whieb  we  have reoonnted  above. 
We  •honk!  expect  that  the  miraculoua  birth  of  oar 
\£Kd  vouiil  l«  an  occasion  of  scoffing  to  the  un- 
bdknng  Jews,  and  we  find  this  to  be  the  cue. 
Tu  the  Christian  believer  ibe  Jewish  sboder  oo- 
wraee  in  Uie  present  esse  onlj  a  confirmation  of 
liis  bith.  Tlie  most  definite  and  outspoken  of 
these  shoden  is  that  which  is  ooutained  in  the 

book  caOed  7W^  nnblH,    or   TokbOh  Jetu, 

It  was  grasped  at  with  aridity  bj  Yoltairei  and 
declared  bj  him  to  be  the  most  ancient  Jewish 
writing  directed  against  Christiaiiitj,  and  appar- 
mtlj  of  the  first  century.     It  wss  written,  he  says, 
bclioce  Uie  Gospels,  and  is  altogether  contrary  to 
them  (Leitrt  ntr  le$  Jui/i).      It  is   proved  by 
Amnion  {I^hUach.  ThtoUtgit,  p.  263,  Erlang.  1801) 
to  be  a  composition  of  the  13tb  century,  and  by 
Wagsnseil  {TeU   lyaea    SaUitua;   Cun/tU.  Libr, 
T'ltim  Jetebu,  p.  12,  Altorf,  1G81)  to  be  irrecon- 
aUJe  with  the  earlier  Jewish  tales.     In  the  Gospel 
of  Nioodemna,  otherwise  called  the  Acts  of  Pihite, 
«e  find  the  Jews  tvpresented  as  charging  our  Lord 
with  IBegHiniafte  birth  (c.  2).     The  date  of  this 
liatpd  is  about  the  end  of  the  third  century.     The 
ari^  of  the  cbarf^e  is  reforrud  with  great  proba- 
bilitj  by  Thilo  {Cwirx  A/mer.  p.  527,  Ups.  1832) 
to  the  cirenlar  letters  of  the  Jews  mentioned  by 
<iroiius  {ntl    Mntt.  xxvii.  6'),   tt  od  Act.  Apost. 
tniii.  22;  O/a  ii.  278  and  660,  Basil.  1732),  which 
were  sent  finoin  Palestine  to  all  the  Jewish  S}*iia- 
Sojnies  after  the  death  of  Christ,  with  the  view  of 
ittading  *'  tlie  lawless  and  atheistic  sect  which  had 
tshoi  its  oti|(in  tnm  the  deceiver  Jesus  of  Galilee  '* 
(Ja^^.  atk.  Ttyph.).     The  first  time  that  we  find 
it  openly  proclaimed  is  in  an  extract  made  by 
Or^en  froai  the  work  of  Celsus,  which  he  is  refu- 
ting.   Cdsos  introduces  a  Jew  declaring  that  the 
aether  of  Jesus  inrh  rod  ytifuurroff  t^ktovos  t^p 
Tc'xriy  tftrror,  ^{cis4r9ai,  ikryxBuffoy  &t  fitfiot- 
Xfvjsinir  ( Cvntra  Celswn^  c-  98,  Ongenis  0//^rn, 
sviii.  90,  Berlin,  1845).     And  again,  ^  rod  Itiaou 
fc^nip  K^vcOj  i^mr^tlaa  dwh  rov  furnffTtvarttfii- 
I'M  ovr^r  T^trrovot,  Aryx^c^ira  iw\  fioix<(9  «rcd 
rurriwra  a«^  rtrot  arpttri^ov  IlayO^pa  rowofia 
{ihiiL  32).     Stories  to  Uie  same  etfect  may  be  found 
io  tlie  Talmud  —  not  in  the  Mishna,  which  dates 
ftou  the  seeond  century ;  but  in  the  Gemara,  which 
ti  of  tlw  fifth  or  sixth  (see  Trad.  Sftnhedrin,  cap. 
ni.  foL  67,  coL  1;  Shabbaih^  cap.  xii.  fol.  104,  col. 
2;  snd  the  Midmsh  KokeUih^  cap.  x.  6).     Kai>a- 
flv  MaiiruB,  in  the  nhith  century,  refers  to  the 
vaie  stcry :  **  Jesum  filium  Ethnici  ci^usdam  Pan- 
tea  adnlteri,  more  ktronum  punitum  esse."     We 
tbcn  come  to  the   Toidcih  Jetu^  in  which  these 
ohmmies  vrere  intended  to  iw  summed  up  and 
bnnonixed.     In  the  year  4671,  the  story  runs,  in 
tbe  reign  of  King  Jannieus,  there  was  one  .loseph 
Pandcn  who  lireid  at  Bethlehem.     In  the  same 
nllige  there  vraa  a  vridow  who  had  a  daughter 
oaaisd  Miriam,  who  wa^i  betrothed  to  a  God-fearing 
SMB  named  Johaiiau.     And  it  came  to  pass  that 
iasq4i  )*andera  uKvting  with  Miriam  when  it  was 
itti,  deeiwvcd   her   into  the  belief  that  he  was 
lobansL  her  husbatid.     And  after  thret  months 
iokauan  consulted  Ralthi  Siuicon  ShetaehhJes  what 
Se  ibouid  do  with  Miriam,  and  the  rabbi  advised 
te  to  tiring  her  before  the  gnat  oouudl.    Bnf 
lobsaaa  was  ssbamad  to  do  so,  and  instead  l>e  lef. 
«ii  hsoM  and  went  end  lived  at  Babyko;  and  tlien 


Bfiriam  brought  forth  a  son  and  gave  him  the  nnms 
of  Jehoehua.  The  rest  of  the  work,  which  has  no 
merit  in  a  literary  aspect  or  otherwise,  contains  an 
account  of  how  this  Jehoshua  gained  the  art  of 
vrorking  miracles  by  stealing  the  knowledge  of  the 
unmentionable  name  from  the  Temple;  how  he  was 
defeated  by  the  superior  magical  arte  of  one  Juda; 
and  how  at  last  he  was  crucified,  and  his  body 
hidden  under  a  watercourse.  It  is  ofieu8iv«  to 
make  use  of  sacred  names  in  oonneetion  with  such 
tales;  but  in  Wagenseil's  quaint  words  we  may 
recollect,  "  hseo  somina  non  attinen  ad  Servatoreoi 
Nostrum  aut  beatlssimam  illius  matrem  cmterosq'M 
quoB  significare  ridentur,  sed  designari  iis  a  DiaV 
ok>  supposita  Spectra,  Larvas,  Lemures,  Lambs. 
Stryges,  aut  si  quid  turpius  istis"  {Tetn  JyruA 
SataruB,  Liber  Totdu  Jesehu,  p.  2,  Altorf,  1Q8I\ 
It  is  a  curious  thing  that  a  Pandera  or  F-Jithif 
has  been  introduced  into  the  genealogy  cf  om 
Lord  by  Epipbanius  (ffceret.  Ixxriii.)  who  makes 
him  grand&ther  of  Joseph,  and  by  John  of  Da- 
mascus {De  Fide  orthodoxa^  iv.  15),  who  makes 
him  the  father  of  Borpanther  and  grandfather  of 
St.  Mtr}*. 

y.  Afofiammednn  Traditions.  —  These  are  again 
cast  in  a  totally  diflerent  mould  fh>m  those  of  the 
Jews.  The  Mohammedans  had  no  purpose  to  serve 
in  spreading  calumnious  stories  as  to  the  birth  of 
Jesus,  and  accorduigly  we  find  none  of  the  Jewish 
malignity  about  their  traditions*  Mohammed  and 
his  followers  appear  to  have  gathered  up  the  floating 
oriental  traditions  which  originated  in  the  legends 
of  St.  Mary's  early  years,  given  above,  and  to  ha\'e 
drawn  ih>ra  them  and  from  the  Bible  indifferently. 
It  has  been  suggested  that  the  Koran  had  an  ob- 
ject in  magnifying  St  Mary,  and  that  this  was  to 
insinuate  that  the  Son  was  of  no  other  nature  than 
the  mother.  But  this  does  not  appear  to  be  the 
case.  Mohammed  seems  merely  to  have  written 
down  what  had  come  to  his  ears  about  her,  without 
definite  tlieological  purpose  or  inquiry. 

Mary  was,  according  to  the  Kontn,  the  daughter 
of  Amram  (sur.  iii. )  and  tlie  sister  of  Aaron  (sur. 
xix*^.  Mohammed  ean  hardly  be  alsolvod  from  hav- 
ing here  confounded  Miriam  the  sister  of  Moses  with 
Mary  the  mother  of  our  I^ord.  It  is  possible  indee<l 
that  he  may  have  meant  dififerent  persons,  and  such 
is  the  opinion  of  Sale  (Korany  pp.  38  and  251 ),  and 
of  D'Herbelot  (BibL  Orient,  in  voc.  "Mirianr*); 
but  tlie  opposite  new  is  more  likely  (see  (iuadagnoli, 
AfxU.  pro  reL  Chritt.  ch.  riii.  p.  277,  liom.  1G31). 
Indeed,  some  of  the  Mohammedan  commentatom 
have  been  driven  to  account  for  the  chrDiiological 
difl3culty,  by  saying  that  Miriam  wns  miraculousl) 
kept  alive  from  the  days  of  Moees  in  order  that  she 
might  be  the  mother  of  Jesus.  Her  mother  Hannah 
dedicated  her  to  the  Ijord  while  still  in  the  womb, 
and  at  her  birth  **  commended  her  and  her  futurs 
issue  to  the  protection  of  God  against  Satan/*  And 
Haimah  brought  the  child  to  the  Temple  to  be 
educattsd  by  the  priests,  and  Uie  priests  disputed 
among  themselves  who  should  take  chai^  of  her 
Zachar  V  maintained  that  it  was  his  oflSce,  because 
he  had  married  her  aunt.  But  when  the  others 
would  not  in\-e  up  their  cjklms,  it  was  detennhied 
that  the  matter  should  be  decided  by  lot  So  they 
went  to  the  river  Jordan,  tweuty-seven  of  them, 
each  man  with  his  rod;  and  they  threw  their  rods 
into  the  river,  and  none  of  them  floated  save  that 
of  Zacharias,  whereupon  the  care  of  ths  ehild  was 
ooDinitted  to  him  (Al  Beidawi;  JaUak)  ddin).  Then 
Zaeharias  placed  Iwr  in  au  tnn«r  chamber  by 
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Mid  Uiough  he  kept  seven  doon  ever  locked  bpon 
her,<>  be  idways  found  her  sbundantly  fupplied  with 
proTinons  which  God  sent  her  ftt>m  puradiie,  winter 
fhiits  in  summer,  and  ■ummer  fiiiits  in  winter. 
And  the  angek  nid  unto  her,  ^  0  Mary,  verily  God 
liath  choeen  thee,  and  hath  purified  thee,  and  hath 
jhoten  thee  above  all  the  womeo  cf  tlie  world  " 
,Koran,  sur.  iil.)«  And  ahe  reCirad  to  a  place  to- 
varde  the  East,  and  Gabriel  appeared  unto  her  and 
said,  **  Yerilj  I  am  the  messenger  of  thy  I^ord,  and 
am  sent  to  ^ve  thee  a  holy  Son  "  (sur.  zii.).  And 
the  aogek  said,  "  O  Mary,  verily  God  sendcith  thee 
good  tidings  that  thou  shalt  bear  the  Word  proceed- 
ing fVom  Himself:  His  name  shall  be  Christ  Jesus, 
the  son  of  Mary,  honorable  in  this  world  and  in 
the  world  to  oome,  and  one  of  them  who  approach 
near  to  the  presence  of  God:  and  he  shall  speak 
onto  men  in  bis  cradle  and  when  he  Is  grown  up; 
and  he  shall  be  one  of  the  righteous.**  And  she 
said,  **  How  sbail  I  have  a  son,  seeing  I  know  not  a 
man?  "  The  angel  said,  *<  So  God  createth  tliat 
which  He  pkaseth:  when  He  deereeth  a  thing.  He 
Mily  saith  unto  it,  *  Be,*  and  it  is.  God  shall  teach 
him  the  scripture  and  wisdom^  and  the  hiw  and  the 
gospel,  and  shall  appoint  him  bis  apostle  to  the 
ehildreii  of  Israel  **  (sur.  iii. ).  So  God  breathed  of 
bis  Spirit  into  the  womb  of  Mary ;  ^  and  she  pre- 
sen'ed  her  chastity  (sur.  Ixri.);  for  the  Jews  have 
spoken  against  her  a  grievous  calumny  (sur.  iv.)* 
And  she  conceived  a  son,  and  retired  with  him  apart 
to  a  distant  place;  and  the  pains  of  childbirth  came 
upon  her  near  the  tnmk  of  a  palm-tree;  and  God 
provided  a  rivulet  for  h^,  and  she  shook  the  palm- 
tree,  and  it  let  fall  ripe  dates,  and  she  ate  and  dnuik, 
and  was  calm.  Then  she  carried  the  child  in  her 
arms  to  her  people;  but  they  said  that  it  was  a 
strange  thing  she  had  done.  Then  she  made  signs 
to  the  child  to  answfs*  them ;  and  he  said,  "  Verily 
I  am  the  servant  of  God :  He  hath  given  me  the 
book  of  the  gospel,  and  hath  appointed  nie  a 
prophet;  and  He  hatli  made  me  blessed,  whereso- 
ever I  shall  be;  and  hath  commanded  me  to  observe 
|irayer  and  to  give  alms  so  long  as  I  shall  live; 
and  He  hath  made  me  dutiful  towards  my  mother, 
and  hath  not  made  me  proud  or  unhappy:  and 
peace  be  on  me  the  day  whereon  I  was  bom,  and 
the  day  whereon  I  shall  die,  and  the  day  whereon 
[  shall  be  raised  to  life.*'  lliis  was  Jesus  the  Son 
of  Mary,  the  Word  of  Truth  concerning  whom 
they  doubt  (sur.  xix.). 

Mohammed  is  reported  to  hikxe  said  that  many 
men  have  arri\'ed  at  perfection,  but  only  four 
women ;  and  that  these  are,  Asia  the  wife  of  Ph»- 
taoh.  Mar}'  the  daughter  of  Amram,  his  first  wife 
ILhadQah,  and  his  daughter  Ffttinia. 

The  commentators  on  the  Koran  tell  us  that 
tvery  pcnon  who  comes  into  the  world  is  touched 
St  his  birth  by  the  Devil,  and  therefore  cries  out; 
out  that  (jod  placed  a  veil  between  Mary  and  her 
^on  and  the  Evil  Spirit,  so  that  he  could  not  reach 
ihem.  For  which  reason  they  were  neither  of  them 
fniby  of  sin,  like  the  rest  of  the  children  of  Adam, 
mb'privilcge  they  had  in  answer  to  Hannah's  pra}*er 


*  Othei  stories  make  the  only  entrance  to  be  by  a 
Adder  and  a  door  always  kept  locked. 

f>  The  commentators  have  explained  this  expression 
•c  signUyinx  the  breath  of  Gabriel  (Yahya;  JallaloM- 
tin).  But  this  does  not  eeem  to  have  been  Moham- 
ned's  Dicaainf. 

f  "  Orisen*s  Lament,"  the  ^  Three  Dlsootunsas  ^*  pub- 
ishad  bv  VosbIim  as  the  woric  of  Ongory  Thaama- 
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for  their  protection  ih>m  Satan.  ( JaDalo*ddiii :  A) 
Beidawi;  Kitada.)  llie  Immaeukte  CooeeptioB 
therefore,  we  may  note,  was  »  MobaromedaD  doo> 
trine  six  centuriei  before  any  Cluistiao  tbeokgians 
or  aohoolmen  maintained  it. 

Sale,  Kornn,  pp.  39,  79,  250,  468,  Loud.  1784 
Warner,  ContpencUum  ffiatorieum  eomm  gum  Mu 
krnnmedani  de  Chritlo  tradidenaU^  Logd.  Bai 
1643;  Guadagnoli,  Apologia  pro  Chridiana  Re- 
liffione,  Kom.  1631;  D'Herbebt,  Bib&oiMgue  Ori- 
eniaU,  p.  683,  Paris,  1697;  Weil,  £M$ehe  J^gen^ 
den  der  MutelmOnmei,,  p.  230,  FrankH  1846. 

VI.  KmbUtns. — There  was  a  time  in  the  hinory 
of  the  Church  when  all  the  expressions  used  in  the 
book  of  Canticles  were  applied  at  once  to  Si.  Mary. 
Consequently  all  the  eastern  metaphors  of  king 
Solomon  have  been  hardened  into  symbols,  and  rep- 
resented ui  pictures  or  sculpture,  and  attached  to 
iier  in  popular  litanies.  The  same  method  of  mter- 
pretation  was  applied  to  certain  parts  of  the  book 
of  the  KevelaUon.  Her  chief  emblems  are  the  sun, 
moon,  and  stars  (Rev.  xii.  1;  Cant.  vi.  10).  The 
name  of  Star  of  the  Sea  is  also  given  her,  from  a 
fanciful  interpretation  of  the  meaning  of  her  name. 
She  is  the  Koee  of  Sharon  (Cant.  ii.  1),  and  the 
Lily  (ii.  2),  the  Tower  of  David  (iv.  4),  the  Moun- 
tain of  Myrrh  and  the  Hill  of  Frankincense  (iv.  6), 
the  Garden  enclosed,  the  Spring  slmt  up,  the  Foun- 
tain sealed  (iv.  12),  the  Tower  of  Ivory  (vii.  4),  the 
Palm-tree  (vii.  7),  the  Closed  Gate  (Kz.  xliv.  9). 
There  is  no  end  to  these  metaphorical  titles.  See 
Mrs.  Jameson's  Leytndt  of  the  Madonna^  and  the 
ordinnry  Litanies  of  the  B.  Virgin, 

VII.  CuUm  of  the  BUised  Ivffin.  —  We  do  not 
enter  into  the  theological  bearings  of  the  worship  o£ 
St  Mary ;  but  we  shall  have  left  our  task  incom- 
plete if  we  do  not  add  a  short  historical  sk^ch  of 
the  origin,  prcyress,  and  present  state  of  the  devo- 
tion to  her.  What  was  its  origin  ?  Certainly  not 
the  Bible.  1'here  is  not  a  word  there  from  which 
it  could  be  inferred;  nnr  in  the  Creeds;  nor  in  the 
Fathers  of  the  first  five  centuries.  We  may  scan 
each  page  that  they  have  left  us,  and  we  shall  find 
nothing  of  the  kind.  1'here  is  nothing  of  the  sort 
in  the  supposed  works  of  Hernias  and  Bamalias^ 
nor  UI  the  real  works  of  Clement,  Ignatius,  and 
Polycarp:  that  is,  the  doctrine  is  not  to  be  found 
in  the  1st  century.  There  is  nothing  of  the  sort 
in  Justin  Martyr,  Tatian,  Athenagoras,  Theophilns, 
Clement  of  Alexandria,  TertuUian :  that  is,  in  the 
2d  century,  lliere  is  nothing  of  the  sort  in  On- 
gen,  Gr^ory  Thaumatui^'s,  Cyprian,  Methodius, 
I^actantius:  that  is,  in  the  3d  century.  There  is 
nothing  of  the  sort  in  Eusebiua,  Athanasius,  Cyril 
of  Jerusalem,  Hilary,  Macarius,  Kpiphaniua,  Basil, 
Gregory  Nazianzen,  Ephrem  Syrus,  Gregory  of 
N}'S8a,  Ambrose:  that  is,  in  the  4th  century. 
Then  is  nothing  of  the  sort  in  Chrysostom,  Augus- 
tine, Jerome,  &»il  of  Seleucia,  O^ius,  Sedulius, 
Isidore,  llieodoret,  Prosper,  Vincentius  Urinensis, 
Cyril  of  Alexandria,  Popes  l.eo,  Hilariua,  Simp!:- 
cius,  Felix,  Gelasius.  Anastastus.  Symmacbua:  that 
is,  in  the  6th  ceiitur}.''     Whence,  then,  did  it 


turguii,  the  ilomily  attributed  to  St.  .Ithanaslas  enti- 
taiDing  au  InvoeatioQ  of  St.  Mary,  the  Paneg}-rle  afr 
tribnted  to  St.  Spiphanius,  the  '*  Christ  SalTeriog,' 
and  the  Oration  containing  the  story  of  Justina  and 
St.  Cyprian,  attributed  to  Gregory  NasiMiaeo  *  ^hf 
KulOKy  of  the  Holy  Virgin,  and  the  Prnyer  attribotef 
to  Bphrem  Syms ;  the  Book  of  MedStatlons  attribaiN 
to  St.  Aocustine  ;  the  Two  Ssinoiiiesapiioseil  to  ba»f 
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Tbere  is  not  a  ihailow  of  doubt  that  the 
acigiD  of  the  wonbip  of  St.  Mary  u  to  be  found  in 
the  apocryphal  legends  of  her  birth  and  gf  her  death 
which  we  have  giTeii  abore.   There  we  find  the  genu 
ef  what  afterwards  expanded  into  iU  present  por- 
teotoiu  proportions.    Some  of  the  l^ends  of  her 
birth  are  as  earij  as  the  2d  or  3d  century.    Thej 
wen  the  productioa  of  the  Gnostics,  and  were  unan- 
iiaouslj  aiul  firmly  r^ected  by  the  Church  of  the 
iirst  fire  cmtuiies  as  fiJ)uk>us  and  heretical.     The 
(roostic  tradition  seems  to  haye  been  handed  on  to 
tb^  CoOyTidiaDs,  whom  we  find  denounced  by  Kpi- 
pt*  milts  for  worshipping  the  Virgin  Mary.     They 
were  regarded  as  distinctly  heretical,     'ilie  wonls 
which  this  Father  uses  respecting  them  were  prob- 
ably cxprasiTe  of  the  sentiments  of  the  entire 
Chmdi  in  the  4th  century.     **  The  whole  thing/* 
he  says,  ^  is  foolish  and  strange,    and  is  a  device 
sod  deceit  of  the  Deril.     Let  Mary  be  in  honor. 
Ijet  the  Lord  he  worshipped-    I^et  no  one  worship 
Mary  "  (Epiph.  //cer.  Ixxxiz.,  Op.  p.  1066,  I'aris, 
1622).    Down  to  the  time  of  the  Nestorian  con- 
troTvny,  the  cuitu$  of  the  Blessed  Virgin  would 
appear    to    haTe    been   wholly    external    to    the 
(.liurch,  and  to  have  been  r^parded  as  heretical. 
But  the  Nestorian  controvergies  produced  a  great 
change  <^  sentiment  in  men's  minds.     Nestorius 
had  maintained,  or  at  least  it  was  the  tendency  of 
Nestoriantsm  to  madntain,  not  only  that  our  Lord 
had  two  natures,  the  divine  and  the  human  (which 
was  right),  but  also  that  He  was  two  persons,  in 
soeh  sort  that  the  child  bom  of  Mary  was  not 
dirioe,  but  merely  an  ordinary  human  l)eing,  mitil 
the  divinity  subsequently  united  itself  to    Him. 
rhls  was  condemned  by  the  Council  of  Kphesus  in 
the  yesr  431;    and  the  title  Bcor^/cos,  loosely 
Kiaodated     "Mother  of   God,"   was   sanctioned, 
rbe  object  of  the  Council  and  of  the  Anti-Nesto> 
nans  was  in  no  sttise  to  add  honor  to  the  mother, 
bat  to  maintain  the  true  doctrine  with  respect  to 
the  Son.     Nevertheless  the  result  was  to  magnify 
the  moCber,  and,  after  a  time,  at  the  expense  of 
the  son.    For  now  the  title  ^tordKos  became' a 
«hibboleth;  and  in  art  the  rq>r»sentation  of  the 
Sfadonna  and  Child  became  the  expression  of  or- 
thodox b^ef.    Very  soon  the  purirase  for  which 
the  title  and  the  picture  were  first  sanctioned  be- 
came forgotten,  and  the  veneration  of  St.  Mary 
he^tn  to  spread  within  the  Church,  as  it  had  pre- 
viously existed  external  to  it.     The  legends  too 
eere  no  longer  treated  so  roughly  as  before.     The 
<sfMMtice  were  not  now  ol^ects  of  dread.     Nesto- 
.ianx,  and  afterwards  Iconoclasts,  were  objects  of 
haired.    The  old  fiibles  were  winked  at,  and  thus 
they  <*  became  the  mythok^  of  Christianity,  uni- 
9ttxaXij  credited  among  the  Southern  nations  of 
ILurupe^  while  many  of  the  dogmas,  which  they 
srs  zroaoded  upon,  have,  as  a  natural  consequence, 
CRft  into  the  fisith "  (Lord    Lindsay,  Chi-Utian 
Alt,  i.  p.  xL  Lond.  1847).    From  this  time  tlie 
wonliip  of  St.  Mary  giew  apace.     It  ai^reed  well 
with  many  natural  as|Mrations  of  the  heart    To 
paint  the  motbar  of  the  Saviour  an  ideal  woiiian, 
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tan  dsttiwed  by  Pope  Leo  on  the  Ivast  of  the  An- 
MDdaiton,  —  an  all  sporloas.  See  M&nd  and  Dtva- 
tuHMf  TMsry  9/  du  Ckunk  of  Bam*  (Mosley,  Loud. 
197).  The  Onaea  of  Qt^^ory,  eonulnlng  the  stoey 
•r  Jasdaa  and  Qypcten,  Is  ratained  b}  the  Beoediotlne 
•ftton  as  genwlfio ;  and  tbey  pnmoance  that  nowbere 
•)«  is  Om  protsctlon  of  the  Bleised  Virgin  Mary  so 
■hsrly  and  expOeltly  commendMl  io  the  ith  e«a  ury. 
Hi 


with  all  the  grace  and  tenderness  of  womanhood, 
and  yet  with  none  of  its  weaknesses,  and  thai  te 
fall  down  and  worship  the  image  which  the  imag- 
ination had  set  up,  was  what  might  esaily  happen, 
and  what  did  happen.  Evidence  was  not  asked 
for.  Perfection  ^*  was  becoming  **  to  the  mother  vf 
the  Lord;  therefore  she  was  perfect.  Adoration 
**  was  befitting  "on  the  part  of  Christians;  there- 
fore they  gave  it  Any  taJes  attributed  to  antiquity 
were  received  as  genuine;  any  reveladons  supposed 
to  be  made  to  fsvored  saints  were  accepted  as  true: 
and  the  Madonna  reigned  as  queen  in  heaven,  in 
earth,  in  puigatory,  and  over  hell.  We  learn  the 
present  state  of  the  religious  regard  in  which  she  u 
held  throughout  the  south  of  Europe  from  St  Al- 
fonso de  IJguori,  whose  every  word  is  vouched  for 
by  the  whole  weight  of  his  Church's  authority 
From  the  Glories  of  Mary,  translated  from  the 
original,  and  published  in  London  in  1852,  we  find 
that  St  Mary  is  Qaeen  of  Mercy  (p.  1^)  and 
Mother  of  all  mankmd  (p.  23),  our  Life  (p.  6S), 
our  Protectress  in  death  (p.  71),  the  Hope  of  all 
(p.  79),  our  only  Kefiige,  Help,  and  Asylum  (p 
81);  tlie  Propitiatory  of  the  whole  world  (p.  81); 
the  one  City  of  Refuge  (p.  89);  the  Comfortress  of 
the  world,  the  Refuge  of  the  Unfortunate  (p.  100); 
our  Patroness  (p.  106);  Qfwea  of  Heaven  and  Hell 
(p.  110);  our  Protectress  firom  the  Divine  JtisUof 
and  from  the  Devil  (p.  116);  the  Ladder  of  Para- 
dise, the  (rate  of  Heaven  (p.  121);  the  Mediatrix 
of  grace  (p.  124);  the  Dispenser  of  all  graces  (p. 
128);  the  Helper  of  the  Redemption  (p.  133);  the 
Co<">perator  in  our  Justification  (p.  133);  a  tender 
Advocate  (p.  145);  Omnipotent  (p.  146):  the  sin- 
gular Refuge  of  the  lost  (p.  156);  the  great  Peace- 
maker (p.  165);  the  Throne  prepared  in  merer  (p 
165);  the  Way  of  Salvation  (p.  200);  the  Medi- 
atrix of  Angels  (p.  278).  In  short,  sImb  is  the  Way 
(p.  200),  the  Door  (p.  588),  the  Mediator  (p.  295), 
the  Intercessor  (p.  129),  the  Advocate  (p.  144),  tke 
Redeemer  (p.  275),  the  Saviour  (p.  343). 

Thus,  then,  in  the  worship  of  the  Blessed  Viigin 
there  are  two  distinctly  marked  periods.  The  first 
is  that  which  commences  with  the  apostolic  times, 
and  brings  us  down  to  the  close  of  ^e  century  in 
which  the  Council  of  Ephesus  was  held,  during  which 
time  the  worship  of  St.  Mary  was  wholly  external 
to  the  Church,  and  was  regarded  by  the  Church  as 
heretical,  and  confined  to  Gnostic  and  CoUyridis^ 
heretics,  'llie  second  period  commences  with  the  <!tli 
century,  when  it  b^an  to  spread  within  the  Chuoch ; 
and,  hi  spite  of  the  shock  given  it  by  the  Kefomia- 
tioii,  has  continued  to  spread,  as  shown  by  Ligu- 
ori's  teaching;  and  is  spreading  still,  as  shown  by 
the  manner  in  which  the  ipiupal  decree  of  December  8, 
1854,  has  been,  not  universally  indeed,  but  yet  gen- 
erally, received.  Even  before  that  decree  was  issued., 
the  sound  of  the  word  *^  deification  "  had  been 
heard  irith  reference  to  St  Mary  (Newman,  A'ssaji 
on  DeveUipmetU,  p.  409,  Lond.  1846);  and  she  had 
been  pboed  in  **a  throne  fiur  above  all  created 
powers,  mediatorial,  intercessory ; "  she  had  been 
invested  with  **a  titie  archetypal;  with  a  crown 


The  words  are :  ''  Josttna  .  .  .  meditating  on  these  in 
stances  (and  beseeching  the  Tiigin  Bfary  to  assist  a 
virgin  In  perU),  throws  before  her  the  charm  of  flist 
log."  U  Is  shown  to  be  sportons  by  l^ler  ( Wbnki^ 
oftJu  Butaed  Virgin,  p.  878,  Lond.  1844).  Even  snp 
pose  It  were  genuine,  the  oontrsst  between  the  strxig 
est  passage  of  the  4th  ceniory  and  the  onUnaiy  Isp^ 
gnage  of  the  19th  would  be  sufllcieoUy  atrikinc 
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bright  M  the  morning  sttf;  a  glory  braing  from 
the  Eternal  Throne;  robes  pare  as  the  heavens; 
and  a  aoeptre  over  all  {iSid.  p.  406). 

VIII.  Her  Auumption,  —  Not  ooljr  relis^ious 
sentiments,  but  &cts  grew  up  in  exaetlj  the  same 
waj.  The  Assumption  of  St  lisry  is  a  foct,  or 
■n  alleged  &eL  How  has  it  come  to  be  accepted ! 
At  the  end  of  the  5th  oenturj  we  find  that  there 
existed  a  book,  De  TramUu  Virginis  Mmw^ 
which  was  condemned  bj  Pope  Gelasius  as  apocry- 
phal. Iliis  book  is  without  doubt  the  oldest  form 
of  the  legend,  of  which  the  books  ascribed  to  St. 
Meiito  and  St.  John  are  variations.  Down  to  the 
end  of  the  5tb  century,  then,  the  story  of  the  As- 
xtiroptaon  was  eoEtemal  to  the  Church,  and  distinctly 
looked  upon  by  the  Church  as  belonging  to  the 
heretics  and  not  to  her.  But  then  came  the  change 
of  sentiment  ahvady  referred  to,  consequent  on  the 
Nestoriao  coutrovaiy.  The  desire  to  protest  agiunst 
the  early  fiftbles  which  had  been  spread  abroad  by 
the  heretics  was  now  passed  away,  and  had  been 
succeeded  by  the  desire  to  magnify  her  who  had 
brought  forth  Him  who  was  God.  Accordingly  a 
writer,  whose  date  Baronius  fixes  at  about  this 
time  {Awu  EccL  i.  347,  Lucca,  1738),  suggested 
the  powibility  of  the  Assumption,  but  decbured  his 
inability  to  decide  the  question.  The  letter  in 
which  this  [KMsibility  or  probability  b  thrown  out 
came  to  be  attributed  to  St.  Jerome,  and  may  be 
still  found  among  his  works,  oititled  AdPaulam  et 
/'^utttfchium  de  Astu/n/UUme  B,  Virffinis  (▼.  82, 
Paris,  1706).  About  the  same  time,  probably,  or 
rathe  later,  an  insertion  (now  recognized  on  all 
haiidii  to  be  a  forgery)  was  made  in  Eusebius* 
(/hroiiicle,  to  the  effect  that  "  in  the  year  a.  d.  48 
Mary  the  Virgin  was  taken  up  into  heaven,  ss 
some  wrote  that  they  had  it  revealed  to  Uiem.*' 
Another  tract  was  written  to  prove  that  the  As- 
sumption was  not  a  Uiing  in  itself  unlikely;  and 
this  came  to  be  attributed  to  St.  Au<rustine,  and 
may  be  found  in  the  appendix  to  his  works;  and  a 
tennon,  with  a  simibur  purport,  was  asrribed  to 
St.  Athanasius.  Thus  the  names  of  Kuaebius, 
Jerome,  Augustine,  Athanasius,  and  others,  came 
to  be  quoted  as  maintuning  the  truth  of  the  As- 
sumption. The  first  writers  within  the  Chureh  iu 
whose  extant  writings  we  find  the  Assumption  as- 
*  serted,  are  Gregory  of  Tours  in  the  6tli  century, 
who  has  merely  copied  Melito^s  book,  De  Trantitu 
(fk  aUtr.  sMat't.  lib.  i.  c.  4:  Migne,  71,  p.  708); 
Andrew  of  Crete,  who  prnliably  lived  in  the  7th 
century;  and  John  of  IMniascus,  who  lived  at  the 
beginning  of  the  8th  century.  The  last  of  these 
authors  refers  to  the  Ruthymiac  history  as  stating 
that  Mareian  and  Pulcheria  being  in  search  of  the 
body  of  St  Mary,  sent  to  Juvenal  of  Jerusalem  to 
inquire  for  it  Juvenal  replied,  "  In  the  holy  and 
divinely  inspired  Scriptures,  indeed,  nothing  is  re- 
corded of  the  departure  of  the  holy  M:irv.  Mother 
of  God.  But  firom  an  ancient  and  most  true  tra- 
dition we  have  received,  that  at  the  time  of  her 
glorious  fiiUing  asleep  all  the  holy  Apostles,  who 
arere  going  through  tiie  world  for  the  saivntion  of 
the  nations,  borne  aloft  in  a  moment  of  time,  came 
together  to  Jerusalem ;  and  when  they  were  near 
her  they  had  a  vision  of  angels,  and  dirine  melody 
irtio  heard;  and  then  with  dirine  and  more  than 
keavenfy  mriody  she  delivered  her  holy  soul  into 
I  the  hands  oi  God  in  an  unspeakable  manner.    But 

<i  This  ^  Bathymlac  History  "  Is  Involvad  In  the 
Oavt  oonslders  the  Uomily  proved 
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that  which  had  borne  God,  being  carrieit  %»th  as 
gelie  and  apostolie  paalmody,  with  funeral  ritas  wac 
deposited  iu  a  coffin  at  Gethsemane.  In  this  place 
tha  ehorus  and  singing  of  the  angels  oootinued 
three  whole  daya  But  after  three  days,  on  tlie 
angelic  music  oeasng,  those  of  the  Apoatles  whc 
were  present  opened  the  tomb,  as  one  of  thetn, 
lliomaa,  had  been  absent,  and  on  his  arrival  wished 
to  adore  the  body  which  had  borne  God.  But  her 
all  glorious  body  they  could  not  find ;  but  they 
found  the  lin«i  clothes  lying,  and  they  were  filled 
with  an  inefiahle  odor  of  sweetness  which  pro- 
oeded  fh>m  them.  Hien  they  closed  the  eofln* 
And  they  were  astonished  at  the  mysterioos  won- 
der; and  they  came  to  no  other  condusion  thar 
that  He  who  had  chosen  to  take  flesh  of  the  Vtrgii 
Mary,  and  to  f:eoome  a  man,  and  to  be  bom  cf 
her— God  the  Word,  the  LurrI  of  Glory  — end 
had  preserved  her  riiginity  after  birth,  was  aim 
pleased,  after  her  dqmrture,  to  houor  her  imtuac- 
ulate  and  unpolluted  body  with  incorruption,  and 
to  transUte  her  before  the  ormmoo  resurrection  of 
all  men  '*  (St  Joan.  Damage.  Op.  ii.  880,  Venice, 
1748).  It  is  quite  dear  that  fhis  is  the  same  le- 
gend as  that  which  we  hare  before  given.  Here, 
then,  we  see  it  brought  over  the  borden  and 
planted  within  the  Chureh,  if  this  ^  Euthjriniac 
history  **  is  to  be  accepted  as  veritable,  by  Juvenal 
of  Jerusalem  in  the  5Ui  century,  or  ebe  by  Gregory 
<^  Toun  in  the  6th  century,  or  by  Andrew  of 
Crete  in  the  7th  century,  or  finally,  by  John  of 
Damascus  in  the  8th  century  (see  his  Uiree  Honi- 
Hie*  on  the  SUep  of  the  BUued  Virgin  Mary^  (>p. 
ii.  857-886 ).o  The  same  legend  is  given  in  a 
slightly  difl^r^t  form  as  veritable  history  by 
Nioephorus  Callistus  in  the  13th  century  (Nioeph. 
i.  171.  Paris,  1630);  and  the  fact  of  the  Aasump- 
tion  is  stereotyped  in  the  Breviary  Secrices  for 
August  15th  {Brev.  Rom. pan  aoL  p.  551,  MHan, 
1851).  Here  again,  then,  we  see  a  leig^d  originated 
by  heretics,  and  remaining  external  to  the  Chureh 
till  the  close  of  the  5th  century,  creeping  hito  the 
Chureh  during  the  6th  and  7th  oenturies,  and 
finally  ratified  by  the  autiiority  both  of  Rome  and 
Constantinople.  See  Baronius,  Amu.  KccL  (i.  344, 
I^oca,  1738),  and  Maiiytvlf}gium  (p.  314,  Paris, 
160^. 

Ia.  ffer  Immnculate  Concqution.  —  Similariy 
with  regard  to  the  sinleasness  of  St  Mary,  which 
has  issued  in  the  dogma  of  the  Immaculate  (Con- 
ception. Down  to  ihe  close  of  the  5th  century 
the  senUment  with  respect  to  her  was  identical 
with  that  which  is  expressed  by  theol(^ans  of  the 
Cimreh  of  Rngljmd  (see  Pearson,  On  the  Crrt*f)- 
She  was  regarded  as  "  highly  favored ;  **  as  a  woman 
arriring  as  near  the  perfection  of  womanhood  as  it 
was  possible  for  human  nature  to  arrive,  but  ye( 
liable  to  the  infirmities  of  human  nature,  and  RoD«e 
times  led  away  by  them.  Thus,  in  the  2d  oen 
tury,  TertuUian  represents  her  as  guilty  of  unbelief 
(De  came  Christie  vii.  315,  and  aA.  Marcitm 
iv.  19,  p.  433,  Paris,  1695).  In  the  3d  century, 
Origen  intoprets  the  sword  which  was  to  pierce  her 
1x)som  as  bdng  her  nnbelief,  which  caused  her  to 
be  oflTeuded  {Horn,  in  Luc.  xrii.  iii.  953,  Paria, 
1733).  In  the  4th  century  St  Basil  gives  the 
same  interpretation  of  Simeon's  words  {Ep.  960,  iii 
400,  Paris,  1721);  and  St  HihuyspiBaks  of  b«r 
as  having  to  come  into  the  severity  of  the  fina 


spurious  by  Its  raftreoee  to  it. 
1.  582.  026.    Oxf.  1740. 
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(/•  Ptf.  exix.  p.  362,  Pam,  1693).     In 
Jw  54h  eentnry  St.   Cbrysostom   spoUu  of  the 
*meemve    Mnbitioo/*   **  foolish  arrofi;anej/'  and 
'  fain-florj,**  which  mado  her  stand  and  desire 
to  speak  wHh  Him  (vii  467,  Paria,  1718);  aiid 
SC  Cyril  uf  Alexandria  (so  MUrely  is  he  misrepre- 
Knfted  bj  popular  writers)  ^Maks  of  her  as  failing 
in  frith  wfaoi  present  at  the  Passion  —  as  being 
weaker  in  the  q^iritoal  life  than  St.  Peter  —  as  being 
entnuted  to  St>  John,  because  he  was  capable  of 
ttpb^ii^  to  her  the  mystery  of  the  Cross  —  as 
iDferior  to  the  Apostles  in  knowledge  and  belief  of 
U«  liesorreetion  (iv.  1064,  ri.  391,  Paris,  1638). 
U  is  plain  from  these  and  other  passages,  which 
sight  be  quoted,  that  the  idea  of  St.  Mary's  exemp- 
li m  from  emi  actual  sins  of  in6rmity  and  imperfec- 
kkm,  if  it  exifled  at  all,  was  extemal  to  the  Church. 
NerertheleBS  there  grew  up,  as  was  most  natural,  a 
practice  of  looking  upon  St.  Mary  as  an  example  to 
other  vomai,  and  investing  her  with  an  ideal  char- 
vler  of  beauty  and  sweetness.     A  very  be:uitiful 
pietore  of  what  a  giri  ought  to  be  is  drawn  hy  St. 
Ambnae  (De  Krr^  ii.  %  p.  164,  Paris,  161)0), 
iod  attached  to  St.  Mary.     It  is  drawn  wholly 
from  the  imagination  (as  may  be  seen  hy  his  mak- 
ing one  of  iier  eharacteristios  to  be  that  she  never 
ecDt  <mt  of  doofs  except  when  she  accompanied  her 
parents  to  church),  but  there  is  nothing  in  it  which 
is  in  any  way  superhuman.      Similarly  we  find  St. 
•lerome  ^waking  of  the  clear  light  of  Mary  hiding 
Ibe  little  fires  of  other  women,  such  as  Anna  and 
Elisabeth  (vt  671.  Verona,  1734).     St.  Au;;uiitine 
Uke»  OS  a  rtep  further.     He  again  and  again  speaks 
of  bcr  as  under  oHginal  sin  (iv.  241,  x.  654,  <(c., 
Firis,  1700);  but  with  respect  to  her  actuil sin  he 
myt  thst  he  would  rather  not  enter  on  the  ques- 
tioD,  for  it  was  poMibfe  (how  could  we  tell  ?)  that 
ikd  had  given  her  sufficient  grace  to  keep  her  free 
ftom  aetoal  sin  (x.  144).     At  this  time  the  change 
•f  mind  before  referred  to,  as  originated  by  the 
Kertoriao  cootrorersies,  waa  q>reading  within  the 
Chareh;  and  it  became  more  and  more  the  general 
belief  that  SU  Mary  was  preserved  from  actual  sin 
bj  the  grace  of  God.     'Phis  ophiion  had  become 
ikaoat  oniveml  in  the  12th  century.     And  now  a 
Tsfther  step  waa  taken.     It  was  maintained  by  St. 
Hfrnanl  that  Si.   l^fary  was  conceived  in  original 
40),  Utt  that  before  her  birth  she  was  cleansed  from 
it,  like  Juhn  the  Baptist  and  Jeremiah.     This  wm 
Uwientinient  of  the  13th  century,  as  shown  hy  the 
vQckaof  Peter  I^ombard  (Sentent  lib.  iii.  dist.  -i], 
Aleiaoder  of  Hales  (Sum.  ThtoL  num.  ii.  art.  2). 
AU^rtttS  Magnus  {Sentent.  lib.  iii.   dist.  3).  and 
IbooiM  Aquinas   {Swn.   TheoL  quast.  xxvii  art 
I,  And  Comm,  im  JJ/*.  Sen/enL  dist.  3,  qiite-nt.  1). 
r.v)y  in  the  14th  eentor)*  died  J.  Dunn  Scotiis,  and 
^  ■  the  fin*  tbeoloidan  or  schoolman  who  threw 
jU  as  a  possibility  the  idea  uf  an  Immaeubte  Con- 
MptioQ,  which  would  exempt  St.  Mary  from  original 
M  aril  as  actual  sin.     This  opinion  bad  been  grow- 
ing op  for  the  two  previous  centuries,  having  orig- 
('•ted  apparently   in    France,    and    baring  been 
i'opted,  to  St.  Bemaiti*s  indignation,  by  tin  cmx- 
)o«  of  Lyons.     Ftom  this  time  forward  there  was  a 
<ra^{le  between  the  maculate  and  immaculate  oon- 
"ftionisti,  which  has  fed  at  fength  to  the  decree  of 
l>eeember  8,  1854,  but  wfaioh  hat  not  ceased  with 
tbafcilsciee.     Here,  then,  we  may  mark  four  distinct 
Itaeries  with  respeet  to  the  tinleasnesi  jf  St  Mary. 
%  lint  is  that  of  the  early  Chareh  to  the  close 
)ftks5Che«tui7.    It  taught  thai  St.  Mary  was 
xn  b  oK^f^boal  tin,  was  ilahls  to  aetoal  bh,  and 
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that  she  fell  into  sins  of  infirmity.  The  second 
extends  from  the  cfose  of  the  5th  to  the  12th  cen- 
tury. It  taught  that  St.  Mary  was  bom  in  original 
sin,  but  by  God^s  grace  was  saved  from  foiling  into 
actual  sins.  The  third  is  par  excellence  that  of 
the  Idth  century.  It  Uoght  that  St.  Mary  was 
conceived  ui  original  sin,  but  was  sanetified  in  the 
womb  before  birth.  The  fourth  may  be  found 
obscurely  existing,  but  only  existing  to  be  con- 
demned, in  the  12th  and  13th  centuries;  brought 
into  the  light  by  the  specuUtions  of  Sootos  and 
his  followers  in  the  14th  century;  thenceforward 
running  parallel  with  and  struggling  with  the 
sonc^ooia  in  uUro  theory,  till  it  obtained  its  ap- 
parently final  victory,  so  for  as  the  Roman  Church 
is  concerned,  in  the  19ih  century,  and  in  the  life- 
time of  ourselves.  It  teaches  that  St.  Mary  was 
not  conceived  or  bom  in  original  sm,  but  has  been 
wholly  exempt  from  all  sin,  original  and  actual,  io 
her  conception  and  birth,  throughout  her  life,  and 
in  her  death. 

See  Laborde,  Lit  Croynnce  &  ITmmnculee  Om- 
ctption  nepeiU  devenir  Dogmede  Foi,  Paris,  185ft; 
Perrone,  De  Immacuhto  B,  V.  M.  Coneeptu^ 
Avenione,  1848;  Christian  RemembranctTy  vols. 
xxiii.  and  xxxrii.;  Bp.  Wilberforce,  Rome  —  her 
New  Dogma,  and  our  DuUes,  Oxf.  1855;  ObteiTa- 
tew  CathoUque,  Paris,  1855-60;  Fhiy  MoigaM, 
Examen  Bulla  Jfuffabilii,  Paris,  1858.     F.  M. 

MARY  (Rec.  Text,  with  [Sin.'J  D,  Muptdfi; 
Ijichmann,  with  ABC,  Mapla:  Maria),  a  Roman 
Christian  who  is  greeted  by  St.  Paul  in  his  Epistle 
to  the  Romans  (xri.  6)  as  baring  toiled  hard  for 
him  —  or  according  to  some  MSS.  for  them. 
>fothing  more  is  Imown  of  her.  But  Professor 
.lowstt  (The  EjnMle»  of  SL  Paul,  etc.  ad  loc.)  has 
called  attention  to  the  foct  tliat  hers  is  the  only 
.lewish  name  in  the  list.  G. 

*  MAS'ADA  (Mcur(£8a)  a  remarkable  Jewish 
fortress  on  the  western  shore  of  the  Dead  Sea,  a 
few  hours  south  of  Engedi.  It  is  mentioned  by 
Pliny  and  Strabo,  but  b  not  named  in  the  Bibb 
nor  in  the  Books  of  the  Maccabees,  alUiough  it  was 
tirst  built  by  Jonathan  Maccabieus  and  was,  proba- 
cy, one  of  the  "  strongholds  in  Judea,'*  (1  Mace, 
xii.  35),  which  he  consulted  with  the  dders  about 
building.  Josephus  has  given  a  full  description  of  < 
it,  and  of  the  terrible  tn^^edy  of  which  it  was  the 
theatre.  {B.  J.  rii.  8.)  It  was  an  isohited  rock, 
several  hundred  feet  high,  and  inaccessible  except 
liy  two  patiis  hewn  in  its  face.  The  summit  was  a 
plain,  about  three  fourths  of  a  mile  in  length,  and 
IX  third  of  a  mile  in  breadth.  Herod  tlw  Great 
chose  this  spot  for  a  retreat  in  case  of  danger,  built 
a  wall  around  the  top,  straigthcned  the  original 
fortifications,  and  added  a  palace,  with  armories  and 
ample  store-houses  and  dstems. 

After  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem  and  the  re- 
duction of  the  other  fortresses,  this  almost  impreg- 
nable poet  was  held  hy  a  garrison  (which  uiclud«l 
many  families)  of  Jewish  xealots  under  the  com- 
mand of  Eleasar,  and  here  waa  made  the  last  »tand 
against  the  power  of  Rome.  The  Roman  general. 
Flavins  Sibon,  gathered  his  forces  to  this  fortress 
and  laid  siege  to  it,  building  a  wall  around  the  en- 
tire rock.  He  then  raised  his  banks  against  tli< 
singb  naiTOW  promontory  by  which  it  can  n.'ii 
be  eUmbed,  and  when,  at  length,  it  became  «<^de'(t 
tnat  he  would  subdue  it,  the  besieged,  under  ths 
impaedoned  harangue  of  their  leader,  devoted  them- 
aehes  to  srif-destr^tioii.    Each  man«  after  tendffij 
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mbneing  hit  wift  uid  childraAf  pat  theoi  to  death 
with  his  own  hand;  ten  men  wsn  then  eelected  by 
k>t  to  nuiMcra  the  reii;  and  one  of  the  nirrirora, 
in  the  same  way,  to  de^iatoh  the  othen  and  then 
himself.  This  frantic  reeolve  wai  executed,  and 
960  penons  —  men,  women,  and  children  —  lay  in 
their  blood.  TThe  conqueror,  preesing  the  siege,  the 
next  morning,  encountered  the  silence  of  death, 
■nd  entering  the  fortroH,  met  the  appalling  specta- 
ela.  Two  women  and  five  children,  who  had  been 
concealed  in  a  cavern,  alone  survived. 

The  spot,  thus  signaluBod,  was  lost  to  history 
until  the  publication  of  Bobinson  and  Smithes 
rasearches.  At  '^m  Jidy^  their  attention  had  be«i 
attracted  to  this  singular  rock  with  ruins  on  its 

«■ 
lummit,  noir  called  Sebbeh  ^ff  ^  w\  but  it  was  not 

until  thrj  reached  Germany,  that  it  occurred  to 
them  it  must  be  the  ancient  Masada  (BibL  Res. 
ii.  240  f.).  The  wiiter,  in  company  with  an 
English  painter,  under  the  protection  of  a  Bedawy 
ehief,  visited  the  spot  hi  the  spring  of  1S42.  Cross- 
ing ftt>m  Hebron  the  territory  which  lies  between 
the  highlands  of  Judaea  and  the  Dead  Sea  —  the 
hills  being  first  succeeded  by  an  undulating  coun- 
try, at  that  season  verdant  and  forming  the  princi- 
pal pasture-ground  of  the  Bedawlu,  this  by  a  raiisre 
of  white,  naked,  conical  hills,  mostly  barren,  and 
the  latter  by  a  rugged,  rocky  strip,  bordering  the 
sea,  and  cut  through  by  deep  wadies  —  we  reached, 
across  a  scorched  and  desolate  tract,  the  lofty  clifls 
of  Sebbeh  with  its  ruins,  fronted  on  the  west  by 
predpices  of  a  rich,  reddish-brown  color,  the  motion- 
less sea  lying  far  bek>w  on  the  east,  and  the  moun- 
tains of  Moab  towering  beyond  —  the  whole  region 
wearing  an  aspect  of  lonely  and  stem  grandeur. 
The  identification  was  complete  —  tlie  lower  part  of 
the  entire  wall  which  Herod  built  around  the  top, 
and  the  entire  Roman  wall  of  circunivallation  be- 
k>w,  with  the  walls  of  the  Roman  camps  connected 
with  it,  undisturbed  for  eighteen  centuries,  remain- 
ing as  they  were  left,  except  as  partially  wasted  by 
the  elements.  As  we  looked  down  on  those  lines, 
tliey  vividly  recalled  the  siege  and  the  day  when 
the  crimsoned  rock  on  which  we  stood  bore  witness 
to  the  fulfillment  of  the  fearfUl  imprecation  :  — 
'*  His  blood  be  on  us  and  on  our  children!  **  (Bibl, 
Sacrn,  184-3,  pp.  61-«7).«  S.  W. 

MAS'ALOTH  {MataaK^  [ao  Sin.];  Alex. 
Mftro-oAc^:  Mfimhth),  a  phuse  in  Arbek^  which 
Bacchides  and  Akimus,  the  two  generals  of  Deme- 
trius, besieged  and  took  with  great  slaughter  on 
their  way  from  the  north  to  Gilgal  (1  Mace.  ix.  2). 
Ariiela  is  probably  the  modem  IrbiJ^  on  the  south 
side  of  the  Wndy  el  //6mdm,  about  3  miles  N.  W. 
of  Tiberias,  and  half  that  distance  from  the  I^ke. 
The  n.ame  Mesak>th  is  omitted  by  Joeephus  {Ant. 
dH.  11,  §  1 ),  nor  has  any  trace  of  it  been  since  dis- 
covered: but  the  word  may,  as  Robinson  {Bibl. 
R€$.  ii.  3d8)  suggests,  have  originally  signified  the 

"  steps  "  or  "  terraces  "  (as  if  TT^  Vtfj.  In  that 
ease  it  was  probably  a  name  given  to*  the  remaric- 
\ble  caverns  still  existing  on  the  northern  side  of  the 
i«mo  wady,  and  now  called  Kuln'at  Ibn  Ma*  an. 


a  •  This  plaes  was  visitPd  In  1848  by  LleutLyneh*S 
mhji  wbo  ieserlbss  K,  yet  without  allndlng  to  the 
^rsvuMS  explosatlons.  We  rseord  with  pleasure  M.  de 
laokyV  aoknowledgment  that,  '*  the  honor  of  having 
^•M  itolfst  to  Tiait  the  rates  of  Masada  beloiWi  on- 
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the  *' fbitTCss  of  the  son  ofMsan'* — cavnawUck 
actually  stood  a  remarkable  dege  of  soioe  length, 
by  the  forces  of  Herod  (Joseph.  B.  J.  i.  16,  §  4). 
A  town  with  the  similar  name  of  Mishau  oi 
Masiial,  occnn  in  the  list  of  tha  tribe  of  Asher 
but  whether  its  position  was  near  that  assumed 
above  for  Masafotli,  we  have  no  meana  of  jodgmg. 

G. 

MAS'CHIL  (b^SVQ:  e^rc^it:  uUeUtcfm, 
but  m  Ps.  liii.  mle%M«ia).    The  Utie  of  thirteen 
psahns :  xxxii.,  xUi.,  xHv.,  xlv.,  liL-lv.,  kxiv.,  Ixxriii., 
Ixxxviii.,  bixxix.,  cxlii.     Jerome  in  his  version  fW>:i: 
the  Hebrew  renden  it  unifomily  rttMilUb,  **  instruo- 
tion,"  except  in  Pes.  xlii.,  buxix.,  where  he  haa 
ittteUectui,  **  understanding."     The  margin  <^  our 
A.  V.  has  in  Pss  Ixxiv.,  Ixxviii.,  Ixxxix.,  "to  girt 
instniction;  "  and  in  Ps.  lxxx\-iii.,  cxlii.,  "gi^mg 
instruction.'*     In  other  passages  in  which  the  word 
occurs,  it  is  rendered  **  wise  *'  (Job  xxii  2:  Prov.  x. 
6, 19,  Ac.),  "  prodent "  (l*rov.  «x.  14;  Am.  v.  18), 
*« expert"   (Jer.  1.  9),  and  *•  skillful"  (l»aii.  i.  4). 
In  the  Psalm  in  which  it  fint  (iccurs  as  a  title,  the 
root  of  the  word  ia  found  in  ni:other  form  (Pa. 
xxxii.  8),  "I  will  kuii-uct  thee,"  from  which  cir- 
cumstance, it  has  been  inferred,  the  title  was  ap- 
plied  to  the  whole  psalm  as  **  didactic."      But 
since  "  Maschil "  is  attixed  to  many  pralnis  wbicl 
would  scarcely  be  dassed  as  didactic,  Gesenius  (ot 
rather  Roediger)  explains  it  as  denoting  "  any  sucrec 
song,  relating  to  divine  things,  whose  end  it  was  tr 
promote  wisdom  and  piety"  {Thf».  p.  13o0}.  Kw- 
aid  (Dichter  d.  alt.  B.  I  25)  regards  Ps.  xMi.  7 
(A.  V.  ♦»  sing  ye  praises  irith  uwlerstnnding ; "  I  lel». 
maschil),  as  the  key  to  the  meaning  of  MaschiL, 
which  in  his  opuiion  is  a  musical  term,  denoting  a 
melody  requuriug  great  skill  in  its  execution,     llie 
objection  to  the  explanation  of  Roediger  is,  that  it 
18  wautins  in  precision,  and  vrould  allow  the  term 
'^  Maschil "  to  be  applied  to  every  psnhn   in  tl:e 
Psalter.     That  it  is  employed  to  indicate  to  the 
conductor  of  the  Temple  choir  the  manner  in  wliich 
the  psalm  was  to  be  sung,  or  the  mefody  to  a  hich 
it  was  adapted,  rather  than   as  descriptive  of  it<4 
contents,  seems  to  be  implied  in  the  title  of  Ps.  xlv., 
where,  after  »  Maschil,"  is  added  "a  song  of  Io\-es  '" 
to  denote  the  special  character  of  the  psalm.    Again, 
with  few  exceptions,  it  is  associated  with  directions 
for  the  choir,  "  to  the  chief  musician,"  etc.,  and 
occupies  the  same  position  in  the  titles  as  Mick  torn 
(Ps.  xvi.,  lvi.-hc.),  Mizmor  (A.  V.  "  Psalm;  "  Ps. 
iv.-vi.,  etc.),  and  Shiffgaion  (Ps.  rii.).     If,  there- 
fore, we  regard  it  as  originally  used,  in  the  sense 
of  "  didactic,"  to  indicate  the  character  of  one  par- 
ticular |isalm,  it  might  have  been  applied  to  othera 
as  lieing  net  to  the  melody  of  the  original  Maschil- 
psalm.     but  the  suggestion  of  Kwald,  given  abow, 
has  most  to  commend  it.     Comparing  "  Maschil  *^ 
with  the  musical  terms  already  alluded  to,  and  ob- 
sening  the  different  manner  in  which  the  character 
of  a  psalm  is  indicated  in  other  instances  (1  Chr. 
xvi.  7;  Pss.  xxxviii.,  Ixx.,  titles),  it  seems  proliable 
that  it  was  used  to  convey  a  direction  to  the  singen 
aa  to  the  mode  in  which  they  were  to  sing.     There 
appear  to  hare  been  Maschils  of  different  kinds,  for 
iu  addition  to  those  of  David  which  form  the  greater 

qnestkmably  to  Messrs.  Woloott  and  Tipping  ^  {Nam^ 
tite  of  a  Jornnff  round  tht  Dead  SeOy  f.  191  f.).  Voc 
Baomar  also  refen  to  Dr.  Woleott^s  discoveries  as  seS 
tUng  Um  qoestloB  of  the  tdsntillealion  of  Masada  wm 
UisM«sDtfiMM(ssaBB{<ialiRa,p.Sia,4ltAafl.).  H 
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r,  tkm  an  othan  of  Aaaph  (Pn  faodv., 
nriiL),  Ucmui  Um  £inhite  (lxxznii.)»  and 
Etiiio  (Ixxxix.).  W.  A.  W. 

MASH  (12^ :  Moc6x'  ^^\  one  of  the  sons 
/  Anmy  and  the  brother  of  Uz,  Hiil,  and  Gether 
;Gen.  X.  33).  In  1  Chr.  i.  17  the  name  appears  as 
Vuheefa,  and  the  rendering  of  the  LXX.,  as  above 
fiTen,  kadt  to  the  inference  that  a  simihv  form  also 
edaled  in  some  of  the  copies  of  Genesis.  It  may 
fiirtfaer  be  noticed  that  in  the  Chronicles,  Mash  and 
kii  brothflfi  are  described  as  sons  of  Shem  to  the 
emisrioo  of  Aram;  this  discrepancy  is  easily  ex- 
pliinsd:  the  links  to  eonneet  the  names  are  omitted 
it  other  mstanoes  (oomp.  ver.  4),  the  ethnologist 
pidently  sssuming  that  they  were  familiar  to  his 
Nsdecs.  As  to  t^  geographical  position  of  Mash, 
Josephns  {AnL  i.  6,  $  4)  connects  the  name  with 
Jfewiw  in  lower  likbylonia,  on  the  shores  of  the 
Pleniaii  GUf — a  locality  too  remote,  however,  from 
Utt  other  hruicbeB  of  the  Aramuc  race.  The  more 
pfofasble  opinion  is  thai  which  has  lieen  adopted  by 
Boehtft  {PhaL  ii  11),  Winer  {Hub,  s.  v.),  aiid 
luiobd  ( Vilkert  p.  837)  —  namely,  that  the  name 
Hub  is  represented  by  the  Mom  Maihu  of  classi- 
cal vriten,  a  range  which  forms  the  northern 
boaadary  of  Heeopotamia,  between  the  Hgris  and 
Esphfifces  (Stnb.  zL  pp.  506, 527 ).  Knobel  reoou- 
Bitt  this  view  witli  that  of  Josephus  by  the  sup- 
poatioo  of  a  migration  from  the  north  of  Meso- 
potamia to  the  south  of  Babylonia,  where  the  race 
uaj  have  besn  known  in  later  times  under  the 
Qsioeof  Hesheeh:  the  progress  of  the  population 
IB  Unm  psrts  vras,  however,  in  an  opposite  direo- 
tioo,  from  south  to  north.  Kalisch  ( CtMnm,  un 
''ca.  p.  886)  eoonects  the  names  of  Mash  and 
Upu:  this  is,  to  say  the  least,  extremely  doubts 
fal;  both  the  Myaians  themselves  and  their  name 
(slfosis)  were  ptobably  of  European  origin. 

IT  •  Lm  d« 

MARSHAL  {yVf'^  [comparuonf  proverb : 
Vtt]  Btootfa;  [Rom.  VLaatriKX  Alez.'^  MoiroA:] 
•Viuii),  the  contnMsted  or  provincial  (Galilean)  form 
in  vbich,  in  the  Uter  list  of  Levitical  cities  (1  Chr. 
*i  74),  the  name  of  the  town  appears,  which  in 
the  cailier  records  is  given  as  Misheal  and 
MisHAL.  It  suggests  the  Masalutii  uf  the  Mao- 
nbeao  hiitocy.  G. 

MASrAS  (MMro/off  [Vat.  Mf  i  -] ;  Alex.  Mcuri- 
is:  U(tlaUk\,  one  of  the  servants  of  Solomon, 
•inedeseeDdants  returned  with  Zorobabel  (1  Esdr. 
».M). 

MASIIAN  (Mmrfuiy,  [Vat.]:  Alex.  Maa<r- 
w'.  Jfotflum).  This  name  occurs  for  Shkmaiaii 
^  1  Esdr.  vBi.  43  (corap.  Ezr.  viU.  16).  The 
(kiric  text  b  evidently  corrupt,  Xa/ia/ar  (A.  V. 
^iimaim\  whiefa  is  the  true  reading,  being  mis- 
I'loed  m  ver.  44  after  Ahiathan. 

*  MASONS.     [Haxdicrapt,  3.] 

HASORA.     [Old  TKSTAMBirr.] 

B1A8THA.  1.  {fkofffrnfi'.  Maapha,)  A 
P^  opposite  to  (imWrayri)  Jerusalem,  at  which 
^xha  Maeoabaos  and  his  followers  assembled  thero- 
"h««  to  bewail  the  desolation  of  the  city  and  the 
^Bftuarj,  and  to  inflame  theur  resentment  htSon 
^  (atile  of  Kmmaiis,  by  the  sight,  not  only  of 
^  <ti4a»t  city,  which  was  probably  visibl.  tnm 
*i  mmcnea,  hot  also  of  the  Book  of  th«  Uw 
>«tiiiled  and  profimed  and  of  other  objects  of 
^^^^pRdonsneu  and  sanctity  (1  Maoe.  Hi  46). 
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There  is  no  doubt  that  it  Is  identical  with  Miepbh 
of  Bei\jamin,  the  ancient  sanetuaiy  at  which  Sam- 
uel had  convened  the  people  on  an  oooaslon  of 
equal  eiuergenoy.  In  fiut,  Afaspha,  or  more  aocu* 
rately  Massdpha,  is  merely  the  form  in  which  the 
LXX.  uuiformiy  render  the  Hebrew  name  Mizpdi. 
2.  (Moor^;  [Sin.  Ma^a;  Alex.  Moo^a;]  but 
Josephus  MiUAifir:  Maspfuu)  One  of  the  cities 
which  wwe  taken  fh>m  the  Ammonites  by  Judas 
Macoabieus  in  his  campugn  on  the  east  of  J<Ndan 
(1  Mace.  V.  35).  It  is  probably  the  ancient  city 
of  Mizpeh  of  Gilead.    'Vhe  Syriao  has  the  curious 

variation  of  OUm,  J^^*^)f  ''salt**  Perhaps  Jose- 
phus also  reads  nbo,  Mult**  G 

MASR'EKAH  (nijntPQ  [place  of  vinea] 

MaaatKKaf,  in  Chron.  Madreiucas,  and  so  Alex, 
in  both:  Miiirtca)^  an  ancient  phMie,  the  native 
spot  of  Samlah,  one  of  the  old  kings  of  the  Edom- 
ites  (Gen.  xxxvi.  36;  1  Chr.  i.  47).  Interpreted 
as  Hebrew,  the  name  refers  to  vineyards  —  as  if 
from  Sarak^  a  root  with  which  we  ara  familiar  in 
the  *'  vine  of  Sorek,"  that  is,  the  choice  vine;  and 
led  by  this,  Knobel  {Gtntais,  p.  257)  propoees  to 
place  Maarekah  in  the  district  of  the  Idumssan 
mountains  north  of  Petra,  and  along  the  Ha^j 
route,  whero  Burckhardt  found  **  extensive  vine- 
yards," and  *'  great  quantities  of  dried  grapes," 
made  by  the  tribe  of  the  Refaya  for  the  supply  of 
Gaza  and  for  the  Mecca  pilgrims  (Burckhardt, 
8yi-pt^  Aug.  21).  But  this  is  mere  conjecture,  as 
no  name  at  all  corresponding  with  Manekah  has 
been  yet  discovered  in  that  k)cality.  Schwan  (815) 
mentions  a  site  caUed  En-Matrak^  a  few  miles 
south  of  Petra.  He  probably  refers  to  the  phoe 
marked  Am  Mafrah  in  Palmer's  Map,  and  Aim 
eU  UtdtUca  in  Kiepert*s  (Robinson,  BibL  Rei.  1856). 
The  versions  are  unanimous  in  adhering  mora  or 
less  cksely  to  the  Hebrew.  G. 

MAS'SA  (HQ^Q  [prtterU^  tribuU]  :  Mo^v^; 
[in  1  C3iron.,  Vat.  Moyoirot^:]  Maua)^  a  son  of 
Ishmael  (Ckn.  xxv.  14;  1  Chr.  i.  80).  His  de- 
scendants were  not  improbably  the  Moioni^  wbn 
are  placed  by  Ptolemy  (v.  19,  §  2)  in  the  east  of 
Arabia,  near  the  borders  of  Babylonia. 

W.  L.  B 

*  Acconling  to  some  the  proper  rendering  in 
Prov.  XXX.  1  is  "Agur  the  Massite."  It  is  in- 
ferred, therefore,  that  the  above  Maasa  was  the 
name  also  of  the  place  where  the  wise  Agur  lived 
and  where  Lemuel  reigned  as  king  (Prov.  xxxi.  1 ). 
In  support  of  this  conclusion  see  Bertheau,  DU 
Sptikche  Salomons,  p.  15  f.  Prof.  Stuart  adopts 
this  opinion  in  his  notes  on  the  above  passaj^ 
{Ocmm.  on  Piwerbt,  pp.  401,  421).  That  view, 
says  FUrst  {Handu.  s.  v.),  is  a  doubtful  one.     The 

ordinary  signification  of  ^^^^9^,   the  utUrnnce^ 

proverb  (in  the  A.  V.  >*the  prophecy**),  is  entirely 
appropriate,  and  is  mor^  generally  preferred  by 
commentators.  See  Umbreit's  Spruche  Sotoiwt'g, 
p.  392.     i^Further,  see  Aour,  Lkmukl,  Ucau] 

H. 

MAS'SAH  (n!^D:  w^weurfUti  [in  Deut 
xxxiii.,  wtipai  TenUUio])^  i.  e.  Utf^datioH^  a  naoM 
given  to  the  spot,  also  called  Mbribah,  whore  tin 
Israelites  »*  tempted  Jehovah,  saying.  Is  Jehoval 
among  as  or  not?  "  (Ex.  zvii.  7).  [Sse  alw  Dent 
fi.  I't,  ix.  28,  xxxiii.  8.]    The  uama  alio 
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witli  OMutioo  of  the  cireumftanoei  which  ooc«iu)C«d 
it,  iu  Pt.  xew.  Bj  9,  and  its  Greek  eqatvalnit  in 
Heb.  iiL  8.  H.  U. 

MASSI'AS  iHaurauu:  [Vat  Accrtias  ]  ffi^ 
wiamia)^  Maasuah  8  (1  Esdr.  is.  2S;  oomp. 
Ev.  X.  Si). 

•  MAST.     [Ship.] 

*  MASTER  itandB  in  the  A.  V.  as  the  repre- 
Kiitation  of  several  diflbrent  Hebrew  and  Greek 
words,  but  the  principal  use  of  the  term  which 
demands  notice  here  is  that  iu  which,  as  in  Matt, 
riii.  19  {9tBdaica\os,  giveu  in  John  i.  38,  xx.  16, 
aa  equiralent  to  the  Hebrew  words  Rabbi  and  Rab- 
boni),  it  is  often  applied  to  our  Lx)rd  as  a  title  of 
respect.  [Rabbi.]  It  is  by  a  reference  to  the 
common  application  of  this  term  among  the  .Tews, 
that  we  must  probably  explain  our  Ijord's  reproof 
of  the  person  spoken  of  in  Mark  x.  17  and  Luke 
xTiii.  18  (designated  in  the  latter  account  as  a 
ruler;  the  reading  of  the  received  text.  Matt.  xix. 
16,  is  apparently  corrapt),  for  addressing  him  as 
**  Good  Master."  The  expression,  in  itsdf  i4>pro- 
priate,  was  employed  improperly  by  the  speaker, 
who  designed  nothuig  more  in  the  use  of  it  than 
to  recognize  our  Saviour  as  one  who,  although 
perhaps  distinguished  by  preeminent  attainments 
and  character,  was  not  essentially  different  from 
the  ordinary  Rabbis.  Our  Lord  applies  the  term 
so  rendered  to  Nioodemus  (.lohn  iii.  10),  with  spe- 
cial emphasis:  "  Art  thou  the  master  (teacher)  of 
Israel,"  as  expressive  probably  of  the  high  authority 
Nioodemus  enjoyed  among  his  countrymen  as  a 
teacher  of  ie%ion.  This  title  of  "  master,''  as 
the  translation  of  Bi9daKa\os,  is  given  to  our  Ix>rd 
about  forty  times  in  ^e  Gospels.  The  sense  would 
often  be  clearer  to  the  English  reader  if  "■  teacher  " 
were  substituted  for  it.  By  "  master  of  the  ship  " 
(Acts  xxvii.  11),  the  man  at  the  rudder  or  the 
helmsman  {icvfitprfrrris)  is  meant.  [Govkkxor, 
15.]  For  the  interchange  of  **  master  of  the 
house,**  and  *'good  man  of  the  house,'*  see  vol.  i. 
p.  939. 

The  eocpresrion  **  master  and  scholar,"  Mai.  ii. 

12  (Heb.  n^7^  ^V\  which  suggests  a  usage 
somewhat  like  tliat  so  common  in  the  N.  T.,  is 
probably  a  mistranslation.  The  literal  meaning 
seems  to  be  caller  (or  watcher)  and  angwerer, 
apparently  a  proverbial  apression  for  every  living 
person,  referring  perliaps  originidly  to  watchmen 
calling  to  and  answering  one  another  (comp.  Ps. 
exxxiv.  1;  Is.  IxiL  6). 

The  wry  obscure  phrsse  n'lSDy  **2S5  (Bed. 
xii.  11),  translated  in  A.  V.  <*  masters  of  assem- 
blies," is  variously  exphdned,  as,  e.  ff.  referring  (1) 
o  the  naiU  driven  in,  just  spoken  of,  represented 
jere  as  inMtrumenU  of  Jhstening  (Rosenmiiller); 
(2)  to  the  gathered  t*  words  of  the  wise."  contents 
of  collectionB  (Ewald,  HeiUgstedt,  Hitzig);  (3)  to 
the  collectors  themselves,  either  as  the  masters, 
authors  of  the  collections  (De  Wette),  or  as  mem- 
bers of  an  assembly  (Gesenius,  Fiirst,  and  Hengsten- 
jerg,  oomp.  Jerome  in  Vulgate).     The  last  view  is 


a  This  verse  contains  a  happy  play  upon  the  word. 
'  Under  what  fares  sawsst  thou  them  ?  .  . .  undn  a 
■Mstich-tx«e  (^b  oxtMi').  And  Daniel  saki  ...  the 
ingel  of  Ctod  hath  rscsivsd  the  sentence  of  Qod  to 
rat  thee  in  two  (^xArtc  9«  m^«w).  This  is  unfor- 
mately  lost  In  our  verston ;  but  it  is  preserved  by 
Im  Val«ate«  ^'snh  sehino        sdndet  te;"  and  by 


MASTICH  TREE 

perhaps,  :n  the  whole,  the  most  probable,  espeelall) 

if  we  are  at  liberty,  inth  Kimchi,  to  supp^  ^^'^V^ 

before  nSSDB  ^bjS.  D.  S.  T. 

«  MASTERIES  is  the  rendering  <^  &0Ki  it 
2  Tim.  iL  5,  which  is  literally  *'  if  any  one  strive,** 
i.  e.  for  preeminence  as  an  athlete.  The  A.  V. 
follows  the  earlier  English  versions  fimm  Tyndak 
onward,  except  the  change  of  "  mastery  "  to  **  mas- 
teries.**    Further,  see  Games,  voL  L  p.  464  a. 

H. 

MASTIGH-TREE  (<rx<Vor,  lentltcuB)  oeeort 
only  in  the  Apocrypha  (Susan,  ver.  54o),  where  the 
marfon  of  the  A.  V.  has  ItfUiak,     There  is  no 
doubt  that  the  Gredc  word  is  correctly  rendered,  a« 
is  evident  from  the  description  of  it  by  Hieophrastns 
{Hut.  Plant,  ix.  i.  $§  2, 4,  §  7,  Ac.);  Pliny  {H,  N. 
iii.  36,  xxiv.  28);  Uiosoorides  (i.  90),  and  other 
writers.     Herodotus  (iv.  177)  compares  tiie  fruit 
of  the  lotus  (the  Riwumua  lt>tut^  Unn.,  not  the 
Eg}*ptian  NtUanbium  t/tecuwim)  in  size  with  the 
niastich  berry,  and  Babrius  (3,  5)  ays  its  ka^-cfi 
are  browsed  by  goats.     'I'he  (Ta(!;raiit  resin  known 
in  the  arts  as  **  mastick,'*  and  which  is  obtained  by 
Incisions  made  in  the  trunk  in  the  month  of  Auguat, 
is  the  produce  of  this  tree,  whose  scientific  name  is 
Pistacia  lerUUcuM.     It  is  used  with  us  to  strengthen 
the  teeth  and  gums,  and  was  so  applied  by  the 
ancients,  by  whom  it  was  much  prized  on  this  ac- 
count, and  for  its  many  supposed  medicinal  virtues. 
Lucian  {I^xiph.  p.  12)  uses  the  term  erxiforptiierris 
of  one  who  chews  mastich  wood  in  order  to  whiten 
his  teeth.     Martial  (Ep.  xiv.  28)  recommends  a 
mastich   tuuihpiok  (dentiACfilfjiitm),     Pliny   (xxiv. 
7)  speaks  of  the  leaves  of  this  tree  being  rubbed 
on  the  teeth  for  toothache.     Diosoorides  (i.  90; 
says  the  resin  is  often  mixed  with  other  materials 
and  used  ad  tooth-powder,  and  that,  if  chewed,^  it 
imimrts  a  sweet  odor  to  the  breath.     Both  Pliny 
and  Diosoorides  state  that  Uie  best  mastich  comes 
from  Chios,  and  to  this  day  the  Arabs  prefer  that 
which  is  imported  from  that  isbmd  (comp  Nie- 
buhr,  Befch:  vcn  Arab.  p.  144;  Galen,  de  fnc 
Simpl.  7,  p.  69).     Touniefort  ( Voyages^  ii.  58-61, 
transl.  1741)  has  given  u  full  and  very  interesting 
account  of  the  lentisks  or  mastich  plants  of  Scio 
(Chios) :  he  says  that  "  the  towns  of  the  island  are 
distinguished  into  three  classes,  those  del  Vatnpo^ 
those  of  Apatiomeria^  and  those  where  they  plant 
lentiak-tretB^  from  whence  the  mastick  in  tears  is 
produced.*'    Toumefort  enumerates  se^^eral  lentisk- 
tree  viUages.     Of  the  trees  he  says,  "  these  trees 
are  very  wide  spread  and  circuUr,  ten  or  twelve  feet 
tall,  oonsistuig  of  several  branchy  stalks  which  in 
time  grow  crooked.     The  biggest  trunks  are  a  foot 
in  diameter,  covered  with  a  liark,  grayish,  rugged, 

chapt the  leaves  are  disposed  in  three  or  fcur 

couples  on  each  side,  about  an  inch  long,  narrow  at 
the  beginning,  pointed  at  their  extremity,  half  aii 
inch  broad  about  the  middle.  From  the  junctLret 
of  the  lea\-es  grow  flowers  in  bunches  like  grapes 
(see  woodcut);  the  ftuit  too  grows  like  bunches  of 
grapes,  in  each  berry  whereitf  is  contained  a  white 


Luther,  "  Linde  .  .  .  flnden."  A  similar  play  occun 
in  vv.  68, 69,  between  itpww^  and  wpiwni  vt.  For  tht 
bearing  of  these  and  stanllar  ehaneteristios  on  (be  date 
and  origia  of  the  book,  sn  Susahva. 

f>  Whence  the  derivation  of  mastich^  from  uAortxY 
the  gum  of  the  9x2i*iH,  from  fMurni^,  ^jo/mximy  |t«v« 
oMO'i  ^'^  chew,"  ^'  to  niastk!»te." 


MATHAKIAS 


MATTANIAH 


(in  tlw  bSowiDg  dcKiiptiDn 


totst.  oiUiDg  Uw  bull  ci«w  . 
kcica,  without  looehing  Ui«  youDgi 
kai  ibj  tbs  notzltiout  Jolee  dutila  ic 
>  ikh  br  sob  ud  Utk  iDim  Uu  miu 


Ihi  mode  In  wfaich 
"  Tbe>  begin  to 
Scio  tba  Gnl  i)( 


•CMuhut  of  PabiUi-M 


MATTIED  ("ntSD  [Uinuting  forth,  r,pe. 
ny] :  HorpaM:  Aim.'  Marpaii^:  pn  1  Clir.,  Kom. 
'iL  omit,  Alfi.  HbtimJ:]  .l/nrraj),  >  diugbia 
r  Usahab,  uid  moLher  of  MeheUbel,  wbo  WH 
Ifs  or  Hidir  (or  Hadnd)  of  Pau,  king  of  E-lom 
jhi.  mvi.  39;  I  Cbr.  i.  Ml.  Ktcpecling  ttit 
king!  oT  Edam,  Hbcae  mordi  in  contaiiwd  in  thi 
ettipUn  rdemd  to,  lee  Hauad,  Ibam,  etc. 

E.  8.  I'. 
MATRI  Cltjan,  with  ttra  irt.,  prapcrij 
lAe  jt/nf'i'.-  Marrnjit;  [Vat.  MaTTopti:  AIm. 
HaTXapH  aud  MaTTOfKiT:  Mtti-i],  a  feniily  of 
tbs  tritie  of  Itrnjunin,  (o  which  Saul  the  king  of 
Ind  belonged  (t  Sam.  i.ll). 

MATTAN  (ina  [j/l/l]  :  tUU,,  [Vat. 
Utrreay,]  Alei.  Muxaf  in  Kinga;  MmBir  ID 
IJhron.:  .l/urAanl.  L  The  print  of  Baal  ulnln 
brfbce  bia  altart  in  the  idol  temple  at  Jcrunlew, 
at  the  time  when  Jehoiida  iirept  away  idolalT} 
rnni  Judah  {2  K.  li.  IS;  3  L'hr.  nlii.  IT).  Il( 
prolisMy  aceonipanied  Athaliab  ^m  Saouuia,  aud 
would  thui  be  the  fine  priest  of  tba  Baal-wOTihip 
wbicb  Jehorani  kill);  of  Judah,  Iblkiiriog  in  the 
itepa  of  bu  fntber-in-Iaw  Ahalj,  atabliihed  at 
.lerunlein  (3  Clir.  ul.  S.  13);  JoHphiu  (AnL  it. 
T,  §  :l)  ch11<  hini  Maagi,. 

11m  lather  of  Sbepbatiah.     (Jer. 


n  tbe  gnnnd,  aod  ore  ciTeftiUjr  gwept 
r  the  tnea.  The  height  of  the  uru^ 
middle  of  Auguat  if  it  Ijn  dry  •creiie 


atheua 


a  the  end  of  September  the  h 


■aile  ahora,  th«  pei^  oT  Scio  put  jtraint  of  thli 
Kvn  in  psfiiBie*,  and  in  tbeit  bread  bdbre  it  j^oea 
blhtom. 

KaMiEk  ia  one  o<  the  moat  important  produeta 
•f  the  E—t,  being  extenurdj  used  in  the  prepara- 
't-B  of  epiiita,  tta  Juniper  beniea  an  with  lu,  as 
>  netlDKat,  ■■  a  niHticator}  fur  pnaening  the 
muaDd  teeth,  aa  an  aiitiajiuniodic  in  medicine, 
■cd  la  an  tngndieiit  in   Tamitbee.     The  (ireek 

Brtinl;  di&nat  plant,  uam^,  Ibe  Squill  {SnU^i 
"n-ilaui)  (aee  Ariatopb.  Piut.  p.  Tl.t;  Sprengel, 
nr.  Bfpac.  p.  41 :  Thenpbr.  Ifiit.  PlaiU.  i.  «,  { 
I'D.  Tba  Pitf-eia  Imiucui  li  oomnioii  an  the 
ikraitf  the  Meditctranaui.  According  lo  Stnod 
1^1^.  /■'Uol.  No.  S-'i9)  it  hia  been  obwined  at 
t^fi,  both  b;  Rauwolf  and  Tococke.  Tbe  maa- 
>'J>^Rabelaig<  to  the  natural  order  vfimmnfiieea. 
W.  11. 

■  TU  PUtadn  lentiiau  la  linind  In  Snik,  on 
dL  l^lanon.  I  am  not  aware  that  the  guii.  la 
"•uvted  from  U  far  porpoaea  of  oommeree. 

G.  E,  P. 

HATHAin'AS  (Hurfwfail  [Vat-  Bitioi- 
n^rpat:]    italAa/liiiu)  —  Hattaniah,   a  dt- 


•  TiL  L  ^  a 


f  liitabli   tradiMno  ■ 


anthorltlae  basiM  Id 
■b-  to  la-  nam  Da 
Ind  II  u- 


■iii.  I ). 


W.  1 


MATTANAH  (njjj)!}  [ji/I) :  Mu«uwlr: 
Alei.  [Mn^orcv,]  Maj^irtiri  MiHhima),  a  Ma- 
tion  in  tbe  Iiitter  part  of  the  waiiileringe  of  the 
larariitffl  (Num.  iii.  19,  19}.  It  lay  neit  beyond 
and  l*lw«n  K  and  Nahaliel: 


N'abaliet  i  „ 

the  BanwUi  or  heights  of  Hoab.'  Matlanah  wh 
theRTora  piohahlj  ailuated  la  the  S.  E.  of  the  Dsd 
Sea,  but  no  name  Like  it  appean  to  hare  been  yet 
diseoreml.  Tbe  meaning  at  tbe  root  of  the  word 
'"taken  as  Hebnw)  i<  a  "gill,"  and  accordingly 
TargumistI — Onkelos  aa  well  aa  I'irudqJonathBii 
1  the  .lerusalein  —  treat  Matt.inah  aa  If  a  ajn- 
fm  for  Bebr,  the  well  which  waa  "  given  "  to 
the  people  (rer,  18).  In  the  mme  vein  thej  (Ur- 
ther  tranalate  the  namei  In  verw  20;  and  treat 
Ibem  aa  denoting  Uie  valleyi  (N'ahaliel)  and  tbe 
heights  (Bamoth),  (o  which  the  miraeidoua  wdl 
followed  tbe  ciunp  in  ita  joumeyinga.  The  legend 
Is  noticed  under  Bv-KH."  By  Ve  Clere  It  ia  aug- 
gested  that  Hatlanah  may  1«  the  same  with  the 
myeterioua  word  foArf  (ter.  14;  A.  V.  "what  be 
did  "}  —  litice  the  nunning  of  that  word  in  Arabk 
'  IIm  innu  ae  that  of  Hattanah  in  Hebrew.  U. 
MATTANI-AH  (rPjrin  [si/i  of  Jtha 
lA]:  BaTea»fat;  [Vat.  HoWvl]  Alex.  H,9- 
Bwnat-  Jf"tthnnvn).  1.  Ilie  original  nama  ct 
/edekiah  king  of  Judah,  which  wna  changed  wiifln 


Nehiu 


of  hia  nephew  Jrhoiachin  (9  K..  iiiv, 
manner  Phmob  bad  ahangeil  the 
trotber  EUsUm  to  Jehoiddm  or   a 


17).     In  I 
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vkm  (9  K.  xxiii.  84),  wheu  he  reatored  the  suooes- 
lion  to  the  elder  branch  of  the  royal  family  (comp. 
2  K.  ixiU.  81,  36). 

2.  (MwrBoMflas  in  Chr.,  and  Nefa.zi.  17;  M«r- 
foy/ot  Neh.  xii.  8,35;  Alex.  Ma09ai'iast  Neh.  zi. 
17,  HoBavuh  N^-  ^i.  8,  MaBeayia,  Neh.  zil.  35; 
[Vat.  in  Chr.,  MeufBauftasi  iu  Neh.  xi.  17,  xii.  35, 
xiii.  13,  MaBayiai  Neh.  xii.  8,  Mavavta;  35,  Na- 
$ayta;  Neh.  xi.  22,  xii. 25,  Kom.  Vat.  Alex.  FA.^ 
omit:]  AfiUhaniti,  exc.  Neh.  xii.  8,  35,  Mnihnnia$,) 
A  Levite  singer  of  the  sont  of  Asaph  (1  Chr.  ix. 
15).  He  is  described  as  the  son  of  Micah,  Micha 
(Neh.  xi.  17),  or  Michaiah  (Neh.  xii.  35),  and  after 
the  return  from  Bab}  Ion  lived  in  the  villages  of  the 
Netophaibitet  (1  Chr.  ix.  16)  or  Netophathi  (Neh. 
xii.  28),  which  the  singers  had  built  iu  the  ndgh- 
borhood  of  Jerusalem  (Neh.  xii.  29).  As  leader 
of  the  Temple  choir  after  its  restoration  (Neh.  xi. 
17,  xii.  8)  in  the  time  of  Nehemiah,  he  took  part 
in  the  musical  serrioe  which  accompanied  the  dedi- 
cation of  the  wall  of  Jerusalem  (Neb.  xii.  25,  35). 
We  find  him  among  the  Invites  of  the  second  rank, 
**  keepers  of  the  thresholds,'*  an  office  which  fell  to 
the  singers  (comp.  1  Chr.  xv.  18,  21).  In  Neh. 
xii.  35,  there  is  a  difficulty,  for  **  Mattaniah,  the 
son  of  Michuah,  the  son  of  Zaccur,  the  son  of 
Asaph,**  is  apparently  the  same  with  "  Mattaniah, 
the  son  of  Micha,  the  son  of  Zabdi  the  son  of 
Asaph  *'  (Neh.  xi.  17),  and  with  the  Mattaniah  of 
Neh.  xii.  8,  25,  who,  as  in  xi.  17,  is  associated 
with  Bakhukiah,  and  is  expressly  mentioned  as 
liTuig  hi  the  days  of  Nehemiah  and  Ezra  (Neh. 
xii.  SiiS).  But,  if  the  reading  in  Neb.  xii.  35  Xte 
correct,  Zechariah,  the  great-grandson  of  Mattaniah 
(further  described  as  one  of  *'  the  piiaU*  eons.**  ^ 
whereas  Mattaniali  was  a  Levite),  blew  the  trumpet 
at  the  head  of  the  procession  led  by  lilxra,  which 
marched  round  the  city  wall.  From  a  comparison 
of  Neh.  xii.  35  with  xii.  41,  42,  it  seems  probable 
that  the  former  is  corrupt,  that  Zecbariah  in  verses 
35  and  41  is  the  same  priest,  and  that  the  clause 
in  which  the  name  of  Mattaniali  is  found  is  to  be 
connected  with  ver.  36,  in  which  are  enumerated 
his  "  brethren  '*  alluded  to  in  ver.  8. 

3.  {MarBayiai;  [VaL  MayBwiasi]  Mntknn- 
ifM.)  A  descendant  of  Asaph,  and  anoestor  of 
.lahaziel  the  Levite  in  the  reign  of  Jebosbaphat  (2 
Chron.  xx.  14). 

4.  {ViarBavla  ;  [Vat.  FA.  Ma6ayia;]  Alex. 
Ma00ayia:  Mnihanifu)  One  of  the  sons  of  Elam 
who  had  married  a  foreign  wife  in  the  time  of  I'>.r.i 
(Ezr.  X.  26).     In  1  Esdr.  ix.  27  he  is  called  M.vt- 

THANIA8. 

6.  {fHarBwat,  [Vat.  KBavia\\  Alex.  ViaBBa- 
rcU')  One  of  the. sons  of  Xattu  in  the  time  of 
Ksara  who  put  away  his  foreign  wife  (ICzr.  x.  27 ). 
He  is  called  Othonias  in  1  Ksdr.  ix.  28. 

6.  (Martfoj^ta;  [Vat.  KfwBa»ta\\  Alex.  Ma0- 
9avia*.  M'lthanins.)  A  descendant  of  Pah:ith-M( tab 
who  I'tved  at  the  same  time,  and  is  mentioned  under 
'ha  Ktme  circumstances  as  the  two  preceding  (Mzr. 
X.  30).     In  1  Esdr.  ix.  31,  he  is  called  Matiia- 

NIAS. 

7.  {MaTBayiaX  Vat.  FA.  MaBay la;  Alex.  MaB- 
tfovia:  MnihnfUfiM.']  One  of  the  sons  of  Bani,  who 
tike  the  three  above  mentioned,  put  away  his  for- 
eign wife  at  Ezra's  command  (Ezr.  x.  37).     In  the 

•  Th*  word  "  prtest "  is  apparently  applied  in  a  Iom 
rrtnAUMl  sense  in  later  tiuieo,  for  we  find  in  Esr.  rlii. 
Il  SLareblah  and  Hashabiah  described  as  among  the 
"ehfs^  of  Um  piiests,**  whereas,  in  vt.  18,  19,  they 
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purallel  tist  of  F^r.  ix.  34,  the  names  •<  Mstta.  ish 
Mattenai,**  are  corrupted  into  MABum'AXAiuus. 

8.  {VLurBopoias',  [Vat  Notfoyia;  FA.*  Ma0a 
ria;]  Alex.  Ma00aytas-^  A  Levite,  fisther  of '/mD' 
cur.  and  an^stor  of  Hanan  the  under-treasura 
who  had  charge  of  the  oflferings  for  the  Levites  ii: 
the  time  of  Nehemiah  (Neh.  xiii.  13). 

9.  e»rTj5riD  Iffift  o/JehwaA]:  UarBoMlas^ 
[Vat  Ma^ayiasi]  Mathatdaa^  1  Chr.  xxv.  4* 
Afathanias,  1  Chr.  xxt.  16),  one  of  the  fourteen 
sons  of  Heman  the  singer,  whose  office  it  was  to 
blow  the  horns  in  the  Tonple  service  as  appointed 
by  David.  He  was  the  chief  of  the  9tli  dlvigioii 
of  twelve  Levites  who  were  "instructed  in  the 
songs  of  Jehovah.*' 

10.  [MarBatflasi  Mathaniat.]  A  descendant 
of  Asaph,  the  Levite  minstrel,  who  assisted  in  tlw 
purification  of  the  Temple  in  the  r^gn  of  Heafr> 
kiah  (2  Chr.  xxix.  13).  W.  A.  W 

MAITTATHA   {MarraBd :   MaHuUha),  the 
son  of  Nathan,  and  grandson  of  David  in  the 
alogy  of  our  Lord  (Luke  iil.  31). 

MATTATHAH  (njnWQ  {sijl  of  Jeha- 
vah^  contracted  from  the  above] :  Mea-BoBAi  Alsx. 
MaBBoBai  Muthatka)^  a  descendant  of  Hashum, 
who  had  married  a  foreign  wife  in  the  time  of 
Ezra,  and  was  separated  from  her  (Ear.  x.  33) 
He  is  called  Matthias  in  1  Esdr.  ix.  38. 

MATTATHrAS  {VLarroBiasi  Maikathvu). 
1.  =Mattithiah,  who  stood  at  Ezra's  right 
hand  when  be  read  the  Law  to  the  people  (1  Eadr. 
ix.  43;  comp.  Neh.  viii.  4). 

2.  {M(t4hathtas.)  The  father  of  the  Maoeabeei 
(1  Maoc.  U.  1,  14,  16,  17,  19,  24,  27,  39,  45,  49, 
xiv.  29).    [Maccabees,  vol.  ii.  p.  1710  a.] 

8.  (MnthaUiiag.)  The  son  of  Absalom,  and 
brother  of  Jonathan  14  (1  Maoc.  xi.  70,  xiii. 
11).  In  the  battle  fought  by  Jonathan  the  high> 
priest  with  the  forces  of  Demetrius  on  the  plain  of 
Nasor  (the  old  Hazor),  his  two  generals  Matt»* 
thias  and  Judas  alone  stood  by  him,  when  his  army 
was  seized  with  a  panic  and  fled,  and  with  their 
assistance  the  fortunes  of  the  day  were  restored. 

4.  {Mathnthiat.)  llie  son  of  Simon  Maocabeua, 
who  was  treacherously  murdered,  together  with  his 
father  and  brother,  ui  the  fortress  of  Docus,  by 
Ptolemeus  the  son  of  Abubus  (1  Mace.  xvi.  14). 

6.  (Mtitfhiaa.)  One  of  the  three  envoys  awit  by 
Nicanor  to  treat  with  Judas  Maccabeus  (2  Maee. 
xiv.  19). 

6.  {Mathnihias.)  Son  of  Amos,  in  the  genealogy 
of  Jesus  Christ  (Luke  iii.  25). 

7.  (Afathuthing. )  Son  of  Semei,  in  the  same  cat»> 
logue  (Luke  in.  26).  W,  A.  W. 

MATTBNAI  [3  syl.]  031^9  [^ri/l  c/ Je- 
AovfiA,  see  above]:  MtrBaylai  [Vat  FA.  Ma9tt- 
yiai]  Alex.  MaBBoMdi'' MaJhnnai).  1.  Oneoftlie 
family  of  Hashum,  who  in  the  time  of  Ezra  hmil 
married  a  foreign  wife  (Ezr.  x.  33).  tn  1  Eedt 
ix.  33  he  is  called  Altaneus. 

2.  (Martfoi^at;  [Vat  Ma6^ay;  FA.  MaBtu^;} 
Alex.  MaBBayai:  Matkanai.)  A  descendant  of 
Bani,  who  put  away  his  fordgn  wife  at  Ekfs's  com- 
mand (Ezr.  X.  37).  The  place  of  this  name  «r  1 
of  Mattaniah  which  precedes  it  is  oecuined  in  1 
Eadr.  ix.  34  by  MAMMTrANAiMua. 

are  Merarite  Levites  ;  IT,  as  Is  probable,  the  same  pvr 
sons  are  alluded  to  In  both  lustanoes.  Oomp  a^sf 
Joeh.  tti.  8  with  Num.  vfl.  9. 
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S.  [7ai.  Ales.  FA.  omit;  Rom.  Mardayaf]  A 
^rieii  fai  the  dajs  of  Joiakim  the  son  of  Jeanua 
'Xeh.siL19^  He  vepreMnted  the  houee  of  JoUrib. 

MATTHAH  (Ree.  Text,  Maredir,  Lachm. 
[HMh.  Tng.]  with  B,  UaBSiiH  MiUhan,  M'tU 
*Jtnm).  The  wna  of  EJeaar,  and  grandfather  of 
loMph  "the  hneband  of  ACary"  (Matt.  i.  16). 
He  ooeo^et  the  same  place  in  the  genealogy  as 
Uattbat  in  Luke  iii.  24,  with  whom  indeed  he 
ii  probably  identical  (Hervey,  Genealogies  of  CftrtMt, 
1^,  134,  Ac.).  ^  He  seems  to  have  been  himself 
ififimlfirt  from  Joaeph  the  son  of  Judah,  of  Luke 
iii.  26,  bat  to  have  become  the  heir  of  the  elder 
bnaeh  of  the  house  of  Abiud  on  the  failure  of 
Ofiszars  issue  (ib.  131). 

MATTHANI'AS  (Martfoyfaf;  [Vat.  Ma- 
ror])  sMattaniah,  one  of  the  descendants  of 
Qtm  (1  Esdr.  iz.  27;  comp.  £zr.  z.  26).  In  the 
VuiQtte,  **Kh,  Matiianias,'*  are  corrupted  into 
t^Jolaman,  Chamas,**  which  is  evidently  a  tran- 
wnbcr't  error. 

MATTHAT  (MarBdr;  but  Tisch.  [7th  ed.] 
JIaMir  [8th  edition,  NLaBedB]*'  M'lOutt,  Mat- 
int.  Mattknd,  etc.).  1.  Sk>nof  Levi  and  grand- 
Utiiet  of  Joseph,  according  to  the  genealogy  of 
Lake  (iii.  24).  He  is  maintained  by  Lord  A. 
Hwey  to  have  been  the  same  person  as  the  Mat- 
raA5  of  Matt.  i.  16  (see  GeneahgieM  of  Christy 
IT7, 138f  Ac.). 

8.  [Tiseh.  MaBBdB']  Also  the  son  of  a  Levi,  and 
I  progenitor  of  Jo8q>h,  but  much  higher  up  in  the 
fine,  oamdy,  eleven  generations  from  David  (Luke 
ill.  29).    Nothing  is  known  of  him. 

It  iboaki  be  mnarked  that  no  fewer  than  five 
names  in  this  list  are  derived  from  the  same  Hebrew 
tKK  u  that  of  their  ancestor  Nathan  tlie  son  of 
iMviH  (see  Hervey,  GenenloyieSy  etc.,  p.  150). 

MATTHBXASCMcUNiAaf;  [Vat.  Ma«i}Aas:] 
Mntens)  sMaaskiah  1  (1  fisdr.  ix.  19;  comp. 
Ezr.  I.  18).  The  reading  of  the  LXX.  which  is 
bSowed  in  the  A.  V.  might  easily  arise  from  a 
•tit^ake  betwen  the  uncial  9  and  2  (C). 

MATTHBW  (Lachm.  [Tisch.  Treg.]  with 
'Sid.]  BD,  HaBBeuos;  ACJ  and  Rec.  Text,  Mar- 
Jw'  MtiUhatis).  Matthew  the  Apostle  and 
En^CeTist  is  the  same  as  Lbvi  (Luke  v.  27-21), 
ilttton  of  a  certain  Alphaeus  (Mark  ii.  14).  His 
an  to  be  an  Apostle  is  related  by  all  three  Rvan- 
cefiiti  u  the  same  words,  except  that  Matthew  (ix. 
9]  ^ves  the  former,  and  Mark  (ii.  14)  and  Luke 
'V.  27)  the  latter  name.  If  then  wete  two  pub- 
Bens,  both  called  solemnly  in  the  same  form  at 
^  Mme  phuae,  Capernaum,  then  one  of  them  be- 
suae  sn  ApoaUe,  and  the  other  was  heard  of  no 
«<e:  for  Leri  is  not  mentioned  again  after  the 
festt  vhid)  be  made  in  our  Lord's  honor  (Luke  v. 
^)'  This  IS  most  unlikely.  Eathymius  and  many 
Umt  commentatori  of  note  identify  Alph«us  the 
itW  «f  Matthew  with  Alphasus  the  father  of 
•uaes  the  Le«.  Against  this  is  to  be  set  the  fact 
thiftinthelasteof  Aposae8(Matt.  X.  3;  Mark  in. 
18:  Ldke  vL  15;  Acts  L  13),  Matthew  and  James 
^  Uss  are  never  named  together,  lisn  other  pairs 
if  bralhn  hi  the  apostolic  body.  [See  addition  to 
i^tnunm,  Amer.  ed.]  It  may  be,  as  in  other  oases 
bt  Umimm  Levi  was  replaoed  by  the  name  Aat- 
l«r  St  the  tfane  of  the  call  Aooordbig  to  Qew- 
aa,thsaaBHi  Ifatthsena  and  Matthias  an  both 


of  Mattathias  (»  rPry^Q,  "gift 
^  JAofih,"  eetfB«poft  eetf8orof),'a  eommon 
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Jewish  name  afker  the  exile;  but  the  true  deriva- 
tion is  not  certain  (see  Winer,  Lange).  The  pub* 
licans,  properly  so  called  {ptdUicani)^  were  peraouf 
who  fiunned  the  Roman  taxes,  and  they  were  usu- 
ally, in  later  times,  EcHuan  knights,  and  ^exaooB  of 
wealth  and  credit.  They  employed  under  them 
inferior  officers,  natives  of  the  province  where  the 
taxes  were  collected,  called  properly  portiioresj  to 
which  cUss  Matthew  no  doubt  belonged.  These 
latter  were  notorious  for  impudent  exactions  every- 
where (Plautus,  Afentech.  1.  2,  5;  Cic  ad  QuinL 
Fr.  i.  1;  Plut.  De  Cui-ios,  p.  518  e);  but  to  the 
Jews  they  were  especially  odious,  for  Uiey  were  the 
very  spot  where  the  Roman  chain  galled  them,  the 
visible  proof  of  the  degraded  state  of  their  nation. 
As  a  rule,  none  but  the  lowest  would  accept  such 
an  unpopular  office,  and  thus  the  class  beoame  mors 
worthy  of  the  hatred  with  which  in  any  case  the 
Jews  would  have  r^arded  it  The  readiness,  how- 
ever, with  which  Matthew  obeyed  the  call  of  Jesus 
seems  to  show  that  his  heart  was  still  open  to  re- 
ligious impressions.  His  conversion  was  attended 
by  a  great  awakening  of  the  outcast  classes  of  the 
.lews  (Matt.  ix.  9,  10).  Matthew  in  his  (lospel 
does  not  omit  the  title  of  infamy  which  had  be 
longed  to  him  (x.  3);  but  neither  of  the  other 
Evangelists  speaks  of  "Matthew  the  jtuhUcnfC 
Of  the  exact  share  which  fell  to  him  in  preachhug 
the  Gospel  we  have  nothli^  whatever  in  the  N.  T., 
and  other  sources  of  information  we  cannot  trust. 

Eusebius  (^.  i?.  iii.  24)  mentions  that  after  oor 
liord's  ascension  MaUhew  preached  in  Judtea  (soma 
add  for  fifteen  years:  Clem.  Strom,  vi.),  and  then 
went  to  foreign  naUons.  To  the  lot  of  Matthew  it 
fell  to  visit  ^Ethiopia,  says  Socrates  Scholaaticui 
{H.  £.  i.  19;  Ruff.  II,  £.  x.  9).  But  AmbroM! 
says  that  €iod  opened  to  him  the  country  of  the 
Persians  (In  Ps.  45);  Isidore  the  Macedonians 
(Isidore  Hisp.  dt  SancL  77);  and  others  the  Par- 
thians,  the  Medea,  the  Persians  of  the  Euphrates. 
Nothing  whatever  is  really  known.  Heradeon,  the 
disciple  of  Valentinus  (cited  by  Clemens  Ales. 
Strom,  iv.  9),  describes  him  as  dying  a  natural 
death,  which  Clement,  Origen,  and  Tertullian  seen 
to  accept:  the  tradition  that  he  died  a  martyr,  he 
it  true  or  fiUse.  came  in  afterwards  (Niceph.  fl.  R, 
ii.  41). 

If  the  firnt  feeling  on  reading  these  meagrepai^ 
ticufaurs  be  dimppouitment,  the  second  will  b»  ad- 
miration for  those  who,  doing  their  part  under  OoA 
in  the  great  work  of  founding  the  Church  on  earth* 
have  passed  away  to  their  Master  in  heaven  with- 
out so  much  as  an  effort  to  redeem  theV' names 
from  silence  and  oblivion.  (For  authoritieB-4ne«tht 
works  un  the  (xospels  referred  to  under  Lukb  aa4 
GosPKUs;  also  Fritssche,  In  MnUhanim^  I^Atpaig. 
1826:  Lange,  Bibeiwerk,  part  i.)  W.  T. 

MATTHEW.  GOSPEL  OF.  Tlie  Gospel 
which  bears  the  name  of  St.  Matthew  was  written 
by  the  Apostle,  according  to  the  testimony  of  aH 
antiquity. 

L  Language  in  which  it  was  first  written. — "Wa 
are  told  on  the  authority  of  Pttpiaa,  Iiensdus,  Pan- 
tsenus,  Origen,  Eusebius,  Epiphanius,  JeronM,  and 
many  other  Fathers,  that  the  Gospel  waa  fint 
written  in  Hebrew,  i.  e.  in  the  vemacoiar  language 
of  Palestine,  the  Aramaic,  (a.)  Papias  of  Hien|)^ 
(who  flourish<-d  m  the  first  lialf  of-the.2d  aantmj) 
says,  <«  Matthew  wrote  the  divine  oraoka^r^  A^ia) 
in  the  Hebiew  dialect,  and  each  intenpntatf  tnas 
aa  ne  was  able"  (Buaabiua.  WE.  in.  8ft..     ft  has 
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Men  held  that  r&  KAyta  is  to  be  uodentood  u  a 
BoUection  of  disoour§eSy  and  that  therefor?  the  book 
here  alluded  to,  contained  not  the  acts  of  our  Lord 
bat  hia  loeeches:  but  this  falls  through,  for  Papias 
■pplies  the  same  word  to  the  Gospel  of  Hi,  lifark, 
and  he  uses  the  expression  \^ta  xvptaied  in  the 
Utle  of  his  own  work,  which  we  know  from  Ail- 
ments to  have  contained  facts  as  well  as  discourses 
{Studien  vnd  KriUkm,  1832,  p.  736;  Meyer,  Ein- 
kUung;   De  Wette,  Eitdeitung,  §  97  a;  AUbrd's 
ProUgomena  to  Gr.  Test.  p.  25).     Kusebios,  in- 
deed, in  the  same  place  pronounces  Papias  to  be 
^a  man  of  verj  feeble  understanding,*'  in  refer- 
enoe  to  some  fidse  opinions  which  he  held ;  but  it 
requires  little  critical  power  to  bear  witness  to  the 
foet  that  a  certain  Hebrew  book  was  in  use.     (b.) 
Irenaeus  says  (iii.  1),  that  "whilst  Peter  and  Paul 
^ere  preaching  at  Rome  and  founding  the  Church, 
Matthew  put  forth  his  written  Gospel  amongst  the 
Hebrews  in  their  own  dialect"     It  is  objected  to 
this  testimony  that  Lrencus  probi^Iy  drew  fix>m 
the  same  source  as  Papias,  for  whom  he  had  grei^ 
respect;  this  assertion  can  neither  be  proved  nor 
refuted,  but  the  testimony  of  irenens  is  in  itself 
so  mere  copy  of  that  of  Papias.     (c.)  According  to 
Gosebius  (ff.  E,  v.  10),  Pantssnus  (who  flourished 
:n  the  latter  part  of  the  2d  century)  **  is  reported 
to  have  gone  to  the  Indians  "  (t.  a.  to  the  south  of 
Arabia?),  **  where  it  is  said  that  he  found  the 
Gospel  of  Matthew  already  among  some  who  had 
the  knowledge  of  Christ  there,  to  whom  Bartholo- 
mew, one  of  the  Apostles,  had  preached,  and  left 
khem  the  Gospel  of  Matthew  written  in  Hebrew, 
which  w)is  preserved  till  the  time  referred  to.*'    We 
have  no  writings  of  Pantaenus,  and  Eusebius  reciter 
the  story  with  a  kind  of  doubt.     It  reappears  in 
two  different  forms :  Jerome  and  RuflSnus  say  that 
Pantaenus  brought  back  with  him  thb  Hebrew 
Gospel,  and  Nicephorus  asserts  that  Bartholomew 
dicUited  tlie  Gospel  of  Matthew  to  the  inhabitants 
of  that  country.     Upon  tiie  whole,  Pantienus  con- 
tributes but  little  to  the  weight  of  the  argument, 
(r/.)  Origen  says  ( Ojmment.  on  Matt  i.  in  ICusebiua, 
H.  E.  vi.  25),  "  As  I  have  learnt  by  tradition  con- 
cerning the  four  Gospels,  which  alone  are  received 
without  dispute  by  the   Church  of  God   under 
heaven :  the  first  was  written  by  St.  Matthew,  once 
a  tax-gathem>,  afterwards  an   Apostle  of  Jesus 
Christ,  who  published  it  for  the  benefit  of  the 
Jewish  converts,   composed   in   the  Hebrew  lan- 
guage."    The  objections  to  this  passage  brought 
by  Masch,  are  disposed  of  by  Michaelis  iii.  part  i. 
p.  127;  the  "tradition  **  does  not  imply  a  douM, 
and  there  is  no  reason  for  tracing  this  witness  alw 
to  Pa^Mas.    (e.)  Rusebius  (//.  E.  iii.  24)  gives  as  his 
jun  opinion  the  foUowing:  "  Biatthew  having  first 
preached  to  the  Hebrews,  delivered  to  them,  when 
he  was  preparing  to  depart  to  other  countries,  his 
Gospel,  composed  in  their  native  language."    Other 
passages  to  the  same  efiect  occur  in  Cyril  ( Cnttdi. 
p.  14).  Epiphanius  {Hcsr.  li.  2,  1),  Hieronymjs  {dt 
Vir  ill  ch.  3),  who  mentions  the  Hebrew  ciginal 
in  aeven  phces  at  least  of  his  works,  and  from 
Gregory  of    Nazianzus,  Chrysostom,  Augustine, 
and  o^er  later  writers.     From  all  these  there  is 
no  doubt  that  the  old  opinion  was  that  Matthew 
wrote  in  the  Hebrew  language.     To  whom  we  an 
A>  attribute  the  Greek  tranjlaUon,  is  not  shown ; 
hat  the  quotation  of  Papias  proves  that  in  the 
time  of   John   the  Presbyter,  and  probably  in 
4iat  of  Papias,  there  was  no  transhtSon  of  great 
ikfaoeHy,  and  Jerome  {de  Fir.  Ul  oh.  3)  ex- 
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preasly  nays  that  the  transhtor*s  name  was  oncer 
tahi. 

So  fiu*  all  the  testimony  is  for  a  Hebrew  originiil 
But  there  are  arpiiments  of  no  mean  weight  is 
favor  of  the  Greek  a  very  brief  account  of  wbiek 
may  be  given  here.     1.  The  quotations  from  the 
O.  T.  in  this  Goepd,  which  are  very  numerous 
(see  beh>w),  are  of  two  kinds:   those  introdneed 
into  the  narrative  to  point  out  the  fhlfillnient  fi 
prophecies,  etc.,  and  those  where  in  the  course  oi 
the  namtive  the  persons  introduced,  and  especially 
our  Lord  Himself,  make  use  of  O.  T.  quotations. 
Between  these  two  classes  a  diflerenoe  of  treatiueoi 
is  observable.     In  the  latter  dass,  where  the  cita- 
tions o^uT  in  discourses,  the  Septuagint  verncm  is 
followed,  even  where  it  deviates  somewhat  from  the 
original  (as  iii.  3,  xiii.  14),  or  where  it  ceases  to 
follow  the  very  words,  the  deviations  do  not  come 
fioni  a  closer  adherence  to  the  Hebrew  O.  T. ;  except 
in  two  cases,  xi.  10  and  xxvi.  31.     The  quotations 
in  the  narrative,  however,  do  not  follow  the  Sep* 
tuagint,  but  appear  to  be  a  translation  from  the 
Hebrew  text.     Thus  we  have  the  remarkable  phe- 
nomenon that,  whereas  tlie  Gospels  agree  most  ex- 
actly in  the  speeches  of  persons,  and  most  of  aO  in 
those  of  our  Lord,  the  quotations  in  these  spoeehtM 
are  reproduced  not  by  the  closest  rendering  of  the 
Hebrew,  but  from  the  Septuagint  version,  although 
many  or  most  of  them  must  have  been  spoken  in 
the  vernacular  Hebrew,  and  could  have  had  nothing 
to  do  with  the  Septuagint.     A   mere  translator 
could  not  have  done  this.     But  an  independent 
writer,  using  the  Greek  tongue,  and  wishing  tc 
conform  his  narrative  to  the  oral  teaching  of  the 
Apostles  (see  vol.  ii.  p.  948  6),  might  have  used  for 
the  quotations  the  well-known  Greek  0.  T.  used  by 
his  colleagues.     There  is  an  independence  in  the 
mode  of  dealing  with  citations  throughout,  which 
is  inconsistent  with  the  function  of  a  mere  trans- 
lator.    2.  But  thb  difficulty  is  to  be  got  over  bj 
assuming  a  high  authority  for  thu  translation,  ■■ 
though  made  by  an  inspired  writer;  and  it  haa 
l)een  suggested  ^at  this  writer  was  Matthew  him- 
self (Hengel,  Olshausen,  I^ee,  and  others),  or  at 
least  that  he  directed  it  (Guericke),  or  that  it  whs 
some  other  Apostle  (Gerhard),  or  James  the  brother 
of  the  Lord,  or  John,  or  the  general  body  of  the 
Apostles,  or  that  two  disciples  of  St.  Matthew 
wrote,  from  him,  the  one  in  Aramaic  and  the  other 
hi  Greek !     We  are  further  invited  to  admit,  with 
L>r.  I.ee,  that  the  Hebrew  book  "belonged  to  that 
class  of  writings  which,  although  comp^'Sed   by 
inspired  men,  were  never  designed  to  form  part  of 
the  Canon  **  ( CM  /tufHrntion^  p.  571 ).     But  sup> 
posing  that  there  were  any  good  ground  foi  con- 
sidering these  suggestions  as  facts,  it  is  clear  tha; 
in  the  attempt  to  preserve  the  letter  of  the  trad! 
tion,  they  have  quite  altered  the  spirit  of  it.    Papiac 
and  Jerome  make  a  Hebrew  original,  and  dependent 
tninslfltions;  the  moderns  mi^  a  Grrek  oriirinal, 
which  i.H  a  translation  only  in  name,  and  a  Hebrew 
original  never  intended  to  be  presented.     The  mod- 
em view  is  not  what  Papias  thought  or  uttered ; 
and  the  question  would  be  one  of  mere  names,  for 
the  only  point  worthy  of  a  struggle  is  this,  whether 
the  Gospel  in  our  hands  is  or  is  not  of  apostolic 
authority,  and  autbentic.    4.  Olshausen  remarks, 
**  While  all  the  fiithers  of  the  chureh  rehte  that 
Matthew  has  written  in  Hebrew,  yet  they  univcr> 
sally  make  use  of  the  Greek  text,  as  a  :^ai&a 
apostdic  eompodltfor,  without  remaridng  wl  it  refab- 
tion  the  Hebrew  Matthew  bean  to  oar  Gnrs 
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SoipiL     For  thai  the  ewliar  ^ocienaatical  teacfacn 
ikl  not  poaaesB  the  Ojepel  of  St   Matthew  in  any 
jtber  fonn  than  we  now  have  it,  is  eatabtiahed  ** 
[Kektiuitj  p.  35).     fhe  original  Ilehrew  of  which 
10  oiaoj  afKak,  no  one  of  the  witnesses  ever  saw 
(Jerome,  de  'Ir.  UL  p.  d,  is  no  esoeptaon).     And 
K>  little  store  has  the  cbiuch  set  upon  it,  that  it 
has  otteily  pcfiahed.     6.  Were  there  no  explana^ 
tion  of  this  <Doonaatencj  between  assertion  and 
GMt,  it  wonld  be  hard  to  doubt  the  concurrent 
testimony  of  so  many  old  writers,  whose  bdief  in 
it  is  f  bown  by  the  tenacity  with  which  they  held  it 
in  ^te  of  their  own  experience.     But  it  is  certain 
that  a  Gospel,  not  the  same  as  our  canonical  Mat- 
thew, sometimes  usurped  the  Apostle's  name;  and 
mne  of  the  witnesses  we  have  quoted  appear  to 
bate  referred  to  thin  in  one  or  other  of  its  various 
(bmis  or  namea.     The  Christians  in  Palestine  still 
held  thai  the  Mosaic  ritual  was  binding  on  them, 
even  after  the  destmetion  of  Jerusalon.     At  the 
doM  of  the  fint  ceoUn^  one  party  esisted  who 
itfld  that  the  Mosaic  law  was  only  binding  on  Jew- 
■h  eoovcrts  —  this  was  the  Naairenes.     Anoth^, 
the  Ebionitea,  held  that  it  was  of  universal  obliga- 
Uui  on  Christians,  and  rgected  St  Paul's  Kpisdes 
18  teaching  the  opposite  doctrine.    'l*hese  two  sects, 
who  diifaed  also  in  the  most  important  tenets  as 
to  our  Lord's  person,  possessed  each  a  modification 
of  the  same  Gospd,  which  no  doubt  eaeh  altered 
more  and  more,  as  their  tenets  direrged,  and  which 
bore  various  names  —  the  (iospel  of  the  Twelve 
Apostles,  the  Uospel  according  to  the  Hebrews,  the 
Gospel  of  Peter,  or  the  Gospel  according  to  Mat^ 
>*hev.     Eoottgh  is  known  to  decide  that  the  Gospel 
leoordmg  to  the  Hebrews  was  not  identical  with 
Mir  Gospel  of  Matthew      But  it  had  many  points 
of  resemblance  to  the  synoptical  gokpels,  and  espe- 
cisHy  to  Bfatthew.     What  was  its  origin   it  is 
imposHble  to  say:  it  may  have  been  a  description 
of  the  ond  teaehing  of  the  Apostles,  corrupted  by 
dserees;  it  may  have  come  in  it«  eariy  and  pure 
form  from  the  hand  of  Blatthew.  or  it  may  have 
baai  a  version  of  the  Greek  Gospel  of  St  Matthew, 
u  the  Evaogidiai  who  wrote  especially  for  Hebrews. 
Nuv  this  Gospd,   **  the   Proteus  of   criticism " 
(ThJcTKh),  did  exist;  is  it  impossible  that  when 
the  Hebrew  Matthew  is  spokm  of,  this  questionable 
dcenment,  the  Gospel  of  the  Hebrews,  wss  really 
referred  to?     Ohenre  that  all  accounts  of  it  are 
it  teeood  hand  (with  a  notable  exception);  no  one 
qaoCes  it;  in  eases  of  doubt  about  the  text,  Origen 
even  does  not  appeal  from  the  Greek  to  the  Hebrew. 
An  that  ia  certain  is,  that  Nazarenes  or  Ebionites, 
or  both,  boasted  that  they  possessed  the  original 
U.3pel  of  Matthew.     Jerome  is  the  exception ;  and 
ban  we  can  oooTiet  of  the  very  mistake  of  con- 
foonding  the  two,  and  almost  on  his  own  confes- 
■on.    u  At  first  he  thought/*  say^  an  anonymous 
vrito*  (Edinb^gh  Review,  1851,  .Inly,  p  39),  *'ihat 
it  «u  the  authentic  Matthew,  and  tnndated  it 
bio  both  Greek  and  Latin  from  a  copy  whioh  he 
Ateiaed  at  Benea,  in  Syria.     This  appean  from 
bk  0c    Itr.  tUL,  written  m  the  year  392.     Six 
Ton  kiter,  in  his  Commentar'  on  Matthew,  he 
fokt  mora  douHUhlly  about  it,  —  *qnod  vocatur 
^ptentqm*  Matthsd  authentieum.*     Later  still,  in 
Hi  book  on  the  Pdagian  hsre^,  wfttee  In  the 
•"sv  416,  he  modUlei  hia  aeeoont  still  fiirther, 
IcMribiag  the  work  as  the  •  Evaqgshum  juzta  He- 
NaoB,  qood  Chaldaioo  qnkiem  Syroqne  sntiMoe, 
tal  Btbrnitu  KUn$  eonaariptnm  est,  yno  utmitar 
a^  bbdie  Naiareni  aMnndimi  Apoitotos,  site  ui 
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plenque  autwaaai  juxta  Matthseum,  qood  et  in 
CsBsariensi  halietur  Hibllotbeca '  **  5.  Dr.  Lee  it 
his  WM-k  on  Inspiration  asserts,  by  an  oversight 
unusual  with  such  a  writer,  that  the  theory  of  a 
Hebrew  original  is  "  generally  received  by  critics 
as  the  only  legitimate  oondusion."  Yet  thete 
have  pronounced  for  a  Greek  original  —  Erasmus, 
Calvin,  Le  Clero,  Fabrieius,  lightfoot,  Wetstein, 
Paulus,  Lardner,  Hey,  Hales,  Hug,  Schott,  De 
Wette,  Moses  Stuart,  Fritzsche,  Credncr,  Tliicraeh, 
and  many  othen.  Great  names  are  ranged  also  on 
the  otiier  side;  as  Simon,  Mill,  Michaelis,  Marsh, 
Eichhom,  Storr,  Obbausen,  and  othen. 

With  these  arguments  we  leave  a  great  question 
unsettled  still,  feelbig  conrinoed  of  the  eariy  acceptr 
ance  and  the  Apostolic  authority  of  our  *^  Gospd 
according  to  St.  Matthew; "  and  fivr  from  eonvinced 
that  it  is  a  reproduction  of  another  Gospel  from 
St  MaUhewU  hand.  Blay  not  the  truth  be  that 
Papias,  knowing  of  more  than  one  Aramaic  (jospel 
in  use  among  ^e  Judaic  sects,  may  hare  assumed 
the  existence  of  a  Hebrew  original  from  which  thea^ 
were  supposed  to  be  taken,  and  knowing  alio  tlie 
genuine  Greek  Goepelf  may  hare  looked  on  all  these, 
in  the  loose  uncritical  way  which  earned  for  hint 
Rusebius*  description,  as  the  various  *<  intopreta- 
tions"  to  which  he  alludes? 

The  independence  of  the  style  and  dietioii  of  the 
Greek  Evangelist,  will  appear  from  the  remarks  in 
the  next  section. 

HiitLioGRAPiiY.  —  Hug's  EirUeUtmg,  with  the 
Notes  of  Professor  M.  Stuart,  Andover,  1836. 
Meyer,  Komm.  EinUUung,  and  the  Commentaries 
of  Kuincil,  Fritzsche,  Alford,  and  others.  The  pas- 
sages from  the  Fathers  are  discussed  in  Michaelis 
(ed.  Mareh,  vol.  iii.  part  i.);  and  they  will  be  found 
for  the  most  part  in  Kirehhofer,  QueUefunmmltmg ; 
where  will  also  be  found  the  passages  referring  to 
the  Gospel  of  the  Hebrews,  p.  448.  Credner's 
Einleittmgy  and  his  Beili'dge ;  and  the  often  cited 
works  on  the  Gospels,  of  Gieseler,  Baur,  Norton, 
Olshausen,  Weisse,  and  Hilgenfeld.  Also  Oureton*a 
Syiinc  Gotpeli ;  but  the  views  in  the  prefiioe  must 
not  be  regarded  as  established.  Dr.  Lee  on  Itupi- 
rndottf  Appendix  P.,  lx>ndon,  1857. 

II.  Style  and  Di'tion.  —  The  following  remarks 
on  the  style  of  St  Matthew  are  founded  on  thoes 
of  Credner. 

1.  Matthew  uses  the  expression  **  that  it  might 
be  fulfilled  which  was  spoken  of  the  Lord  by  the 
prophet*  (i.  22,  ii.  15).  In  ii.  5,  and  in  hiter 
passi^^  of  Matt  it  is  abbreviated  (ii.  17,  iii  3,  iv. 
14,  riii.  17,  xii.  17,  xiii.  14,  36,  xxi.  4,  xxri.  68, 
xxvii.  9).  The  variation  &rh  rod  9cov  in  xxiL  31 
is  notable;  and  also  the  rovro  9h  HKop  yiyopw 
of  i.  22,  not  found  in  other  Evangelists;  but  com 
pare  Mark  xiv.  49;  Luke  xxiv.  44. 

2.  The  reference  to  the  Messiah  under  the  namr 
<*Son  of  David,'*  oocurs  in  Matthew  eight  times; 
and  three  times  each  in  Mark  and  Luke. 

3.  Jerusalem  is  caDed  ^*-  the  holy  city,**  '*  the 
holy  i^ace  **  (iv.  6,  xxiv.  16,  xxvii.  53). 

4.  The  expression  vurriK^M  rov  olStVot  is  used 
fire  times;  in  the  rest  of  the  N.  T.  udy  or  ce,  in 
Yjp,  to  Hebrews. 

5.  The  phrase  <*  kingdom  of  heaven,**  about 
thirty-three  times ;  other  writen  use  ^  kinsdoiK 
of  God,**  which  la  found  also  hi  Matthew. 

9  «« Heavenly  Father,**  used  about  six  tiuMt 
and  **  Father  in  heaven  **  about  sixteen,  and  with 
oat  explanation,  point  to  the  Jeniah  mode  of  Mpeal> 
^in  this  Gospel 
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7.  Matthew  alone  of  the  EimneeBeta  iiMDi  r^ 
iriBhfj  4^t$fi  as  the  fonn  of  quotation  from  O.  T. 
The  apparent  ezoeption  in  Marie  xiii.  U  ia  rejeeted 
by  Tiaehendori;  etc,  as  a  wrong  reading.  IifMait. 
about  twenty  times. 

8*  *A^ax^w'  ^  *  frequent  word  for  to  r^Art* 
Onoe  in  Burx. 

^'  Kar^  6ifap  need  six  times;  and  here  only. 

10.  The  use  of  wpoafyx€a0ai  preceding  an  in- 
terview, as  in  IT.  3,  is  much  more  frequent  with 
Matt,  than  Mark  and  Lulce;  once  only  in  John. 
Compare  the  same  use  of  wopc^cv^oj,  as  in  iL  8, 
ako  more  frequent  in  Matt 

11.  ^6Spa  after  a  verb,  or  participle,  six  times; 
the  same  word  used  onoe  each  by  Mark  and  Luke, 
tut  after  w^ecUves. 

12.  With  St  Matthew  the  particle  of  transiUon 
is  usoally  the  indeiinite  r^e;  he  uses  it  ninety 
timea,  sgainat  six  times  in  Mark  and  fourteen  in 
Ijike. 

13.  Kal  iy4p€T0  3r«,  vii>  38,  xi.  1,  xiii.  53,  xix. 
1,  xxTi.  1;  to  be  compared  with  the  8t«  iyivtro 
of  Luke.  , 

14*  IXoiciy  &Sj  &inr€pf  etc.,  is  characteristic  of 
Matthew:  I.  24,  vi.  2,  xx.  5,  xxi.  6,  xxvi.  19, 
xxviiL  15. 

15.  Tdtpos  iiz  times  in  this  Gospel,  not  in  the 
others.  They  use  furrifAtTov  frequently,  which  is 
also  found  seven  times  in  Matt 

16.  ^vfifiovXioif  Kofifidy^ty,  peculiar  to  Matt. 
2v/A.  ir  0 1  e  i  y  twice  in  Mark :  nowhere  else. 

17.  MaAaic/oi  fxadv^^uy,  at\iiptd(ta$cuf  pe- 
culiar to  Malt  Tlio  following  words  are  either 
used  by  tliis  Evangelist  alone,  or  by  him  more  fre- 
quently than  by  the  others:  ^p6iftfios  olKtaK6s, 
dartpovt  iKtlOttfj  litrrd{uVf  Kvrmrorri(9<r$ait 
fi€Taip€iyi  Pawi(uyf  ^pdCuy^  cvyaiptiy  K^foy, 

18.  The  frequent  use  of  l3oi;  niter  a  genitive 
absolute  (as  i.  20),  and  of  wed  Hoi  when  introdu- 
cing anything  new,  is  also  peculiar  to  St  Matt 

19.  Adverbs  usually  stand  after  the  imperative, 
not  before  it;  except  o8t«5,  which  stands  first. 
Ch.  X.  11  is  an  exception. 

20.  Upoaitvyuy  takes  the  dative  in  St.  Matt., 
and  elsewhere  more  rarely.  With  Luke  and  John 
it  takes  the  accusative.  There  is  one  apparent 
exception  in  Matt  (iv.  10),  but  it  is  a  quotation 
from  0.  T. 

21.  The  participle  xiy^oy  is  used  frequently 
without  the  dative  of  the  person,  as  in  i.  20,  ii.  2. 
Ch.  vii.  21  is  an  exception. 

22.  The  expression  hfu^  iv  or  ejf  b  a  He- 
bimism,  frequent  in  Matt,  and  unknown  to  the 
ither  Evangelists. 

S3.  *\9po€r6\vi»a  is  the  name  of  the  holy  city 
with  Matt  always,  except  xxiii.  37.  It  is  the 
ame  in  Mark,  with  one  (doubtlid)  exception  (xi.  1). 
Lnk«  uses  this  form  rarely;  'UpovaoXitii  fro- 
{ventlj. 

m.  dUxHomfrom  0.  T.—The  foDowing  list 
b  m«riy  complete:  — 


Ex.  xxxiv.  29. 
Bial.Ui.l,iv.6. 
Lev.  xix.  17  (?) 
G«n.  i.  27. 
Oen.  U.  24. 
Deut.  xxlv.  1. 
Bx.  XX.12. 
Lav.  xix.  18. 
Zseh.  lx.0. 
PB.exTltt  95 
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Matt. 

Matt 

.28 

Is.  vfl.  14. 

xvli.  2. 

II.    ft 

Mte.T.2. 

11. 

16. 

Hos.  xLL 

xviU.  16. 

18. 

Jar.  xxxi.  16. 

xix.    4. 

lU    8. 

In.  xl.  8. 

6. 

.V    4. 

Dent.  viU.  8. 

7. 

n 

PS.  xd.  U,  12. 

18. 

7. 

Dmitvt  16. 

19. 

Ml 

Deotvl.  la 

xxl.  6. 

tf. 

IS.1X  t2. 

9 

Man. 

Matt. 

V.   6 

Ps.  xxxvU.  11. 

18. 

Is.  Ivi.  7,  J« 

21. 

Ex.  XX.  18. 

rU.  IL 

27. 

Bx.  XX.  14. 

16. 

Ps.  vffl.  2. 

81. 

Deut.  xxiv.  1. 

42 

Pfe.  exviii  S2 

88. 

Lav.     xix.     12. 

44. 

Is.  vlli.  14. 

DsQt  xxUi.  88. 

xxii.  24. 

Daut.  XXV.  6 

88. 

Ex.  xxi.  24. 

88. 

Bx.  lU.  6. 

48. 

Lsfv.  xlx.18. 

87. 

Dent  vf.  6. 

vlii.  4 

Lev.  xlv.  2. 

89. 

Uv  xix.  18. 

17. 

Is.  Hii.  4. 

44. 

Ps.  ex.  1. 

Ix.  13. 

lloii   vi.  6. 

xxUi.  86. 

Oen.   Iv.   8, 

X.  85. 

Mio.  Tli.  6. 

Chr      xxl^ 

xl.  6. 

Is.      XXXV.     6, 

21. 

xxix.  18. 

88. 

Ps.  Ixix.  26  (? 

10. 

Mai  lil.  1. 

Jar.  xli.  7,  xzS 

14. 

Mai.  iv.  6 

6(?). 

xH.  8. 

1  8am.  xxi.  6. 

89. 

Ps.  exviii.  28. 

6. 

Nam.xxvlli.9(?) 

xxiv.  16. 

Dso  U.  27. 

1. 

Hoe.  vl.  6. 

29. 

Is.  xU.  10. 

18. 

In.  xUi.  I. 

87. 

Gen.  vl.  11. 

40. 

Jon.  i.  17. 

xxvi.  81. 

Zech.  xlil.  7. 

42. 

1  K.  X.  1. 

68. 

Oen.  ix.  6  (?). 

xUi  14. 

Is.  vL  9. 

64. 

Dan.  vU.  18. 

85. 

Pn.  I.VXV1U.  2. 

xxvU.   9. 

Zech.  xL  18. 

XV.   4. 

Ex.  XX  12,  xxi. 

85. 

Ps.  xxii.  18. 

17. 

48. 

Ps.  xxll  8. 

XT.   8. 

la.  xxix.  18. 

40. 

Ps.  xxU.  1. 

The  number  of  passages  in  this  Ciospel  which 
refer  to  the  0.  T.  is  about  65.  hi  St  Luke  they 
are  43.  Hut  in  St  Matthew  there  are  43  rt-iffn 
cittitUmt  of  0.  T. ;  the  number  of  these  direct  ap- 
peals to  its  authority  in  St  Luke  is  only  about  lU. 
Tins  fact  is  very  significant  of  the  character  and 
original  purpose  of  Uie  two  narratives. 

IV.  GenuweneM  of  the  Gfvipel.  —Some  critica, 
admitting  the  apostolic  antiquity  of  a  part  of  the 
Gospel,  apply  to  St.  Matthew  as  they  do  to  8t. 
Lok?  (see  vol.  ii.  p.  1695)  the  gratuitous  supposition 
of  a  later  editor  or  compiler,  who  by  augmentinj; 
and  altering  the  earlier  document  produced  our 
present  Gospel.  Hilgenfeld  (p.  106)  endeavors  to 
separate  the  older  from  the  newer  work,  and  in- 
cludes much  historical  matter  in  the  former:  since 
Scbleiermacher,  several  eritics,  misiuterpreting  the 
A^ia  of  Papias,  consider  the  older  document  to 
have  lieen  a  collection  of  *'  discourses  "  only.  W'e 
are  asked  to  believe  that  in  the  secoud  century  fcr 
two  or  more  of  tlie  Gospels,  new  a-orks,  ditferinc 
from  them  Imth  in  matter  and  compass,  were  sub- 
stituted for  tlie  old,  and  that  about  the  end  of  the 
second  century'  our  present  Gospels  were  adopie<l 
by  authority  to  the  exclusion  of  all  others,  and  that 
henceforth  the  copies  of  the  older  works  entirely 
disappeared,  and  have  escaped  the  keenest  research 
ever  since.  Kichhom's  notion  is  that  **  the  Church  " 
sanctioned  the  four  canonical  books,  and  h}  its 
authority  gave  them  exclusive  currency;  bat  there 
existed  at  that  time  no  means  for  convening  a 
Council ;  and  if  such  a  body  could  have  met  and 
decided,  it  would  not  have  been  able  to  force  on 
the  Churches  books  discrepant  from  the  older  copies 
to  which  they  had  bng  been  accustomed,  wiUiout 
discussion,  protest,  and  resistance  (see  Norton, 
(Jenvineiitif^  Chap.  L).  That  tliere  was  no  such 
resistance  or  protest  we  have  ample  evidence. 
Ireuseiis  knows  the  four  Gospels  only  (Hm;  iii. 
ch.  i.).  Tatian,  who  died  A.  i>.  170,  oompoaed  a 
harmony  of  the  Gospels,  lust  to  us,  under  the  name 
of  Diatessaron  (Kus.  H.  E.  iv.  29).  Tbeophilin, 
bishop  of  Antioch,  about  168,  wrote  a  commentary 
on  the  Gospeb  (Hteron.  ad  Algntiam  and  dt  Vhr 
HI,).  Clement  of  Alexandria  (flourished  about  189 
knew  the  four  Crospela,  and  distingaiahed  bstniMi 
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^tm  wad  the  nnemonicBl  Goqpd  aeoording  to  the 
^yptoHiB.  TertoUkii  (bom  about  160)  knew  the 
kmr  (iocpelB,  and  waa  caOed  on  to  vindicate  the 
text  of  one  of  them  igainst  the  corruptions  of 
Bfarckn  (aee  above,  Lukb)«  Origen  (bom  185) 
aSk  the  fijur  Gioepeli  the  four  elements  of  the 
(^riatiaD  faith;  and  it  appean  th^t  his  oopjof 
Matthew  oootained  the  genealogj  (  OvMi.  Ml  JooN  ). 
Pmsiiges  froni  St.  Matthew  are  quoted  by  Justin 
Martjr,  by  the  author  of  the  letter  to  Diognetus 
(see  in  OtCo*B  JvgHn  Martyr^  voL  ii.)i  by  Hegesip- 
pus,  Ireosofl,  Tatian,  Athenagoras,  'llieophilus, 
llcmcDt,  Tertollian,  and  Origen.  It  is  not  merely 
ftom  the  OK&tier  but  the  manner  of  the  quotations, 
frsm  the  caku  appeal  as  to  a  settled  authority,  ftom 
tbe  absenee  of  iJl  hints  of  doubt,  that  we  r^ard  it 
M  proved  that  the  book  we  possess  had  not  been 
the  sul^tect  of  any  suddoi  change.  Was  there  no 
leifCic  to  throw  back  with  double  force  against 
''ertuIUan  the  charge  of  alteration  which  he  brings 
ig'sinst  Mareion  ?  Was  there  no  orthodox  church 
flt  member  n/t  a  church  to  complain,  that  instead 
of  the  Matthew  and  the  Luke  that  had  been  taught 
lo  them  and  their  fitthers,  other  and  diflereut  writ- 
np  were  now  imposed  on  them?  Neither  the 
one  nor  the  other  appears. 

The  dtations  of  Justin  Martyr,  very  important 
for  this  sutject,  have  been  tiiought  to  indicate  a 
Kone  dtfoent  irom  the  (vospds  which  we  now 
poaess;  and  by  the  word  iuFOfuniifxovtvfAara 
'.memoirs),  he  has  been  supposed  to  indicate  that 
lost  wofk.  Space  is  not  given  here  to  show  that 
U»  remains  referred  to  are  the  Gospels  which  "ve 
poneai,  and  not  any  one  book ;  and  that  though 
-totin  quotes  the  Cupels  very  kxoely,  so  that  bis 
v<jnia  often  bear  but  a  slight  resemblance  to  the 
;rn«^nal,  tlie  same  is  true  of  his  quotations  frutu 
tbe  Septnagint.  He  transposes  words,  brings  sep- 
vste  passages  together,  attributes  the  words  of  one 
ffn^hti  to  another,  and  even  quotes  the  Pentateuch 
'■t  bets  not  reoorded  in  it.  Many  of  the  quota- 
tions from  the  Septuagint  are  indeed  precise,  but 
these  are  chiefly  in  the  Dialogue  with  Trypho, 
vhere,  reasoning  with  a  Jew  oo  the  O.  T^  he  does 
Mt  tnist  his  memory,  but  consults  the  text.  This 
^<Mtkm  is  disposed  of  in  Norton's  Genuineness, 
ijL  L,  and  in  Hug*s  Eintalung.  [See  also  West- 
ntt's  Camm  nf  the  .V.  7*.,  9d  ed.,  p.  85  ft'.] 

The  getmineness  <^  the  two  first  chapters  of  the 

'wtNpd  has  been  qucstiotied :  but  is  estnlilished  on 

tohsfstfUjsy  grounds  (see  Fritcsohe,  <m  Mitt.^  Rx- 

fiM  iii.;  Meyer,  on  MatL  p.  65).     (i.)  AU  the 

•id  NSS.  and  venioos  contain  them ;  and  they  are 

{jmed  by  the  Fathers  of  the  2d  and  AA  centuries 

Uvnaefos,  Oement  Alex.,  and  others).    Celsns  also 

•ucvch.  ii.  (see  Origen  oont.  Cds.  i.  38).  (ii.)  Their 

mtaiti  would  naturally  form  part  of  a  Gospel  in- 

t'adsil  primarily  for  the  Jews.  (iii. )  ^Fhe  ooramenoe- 

)(M!Ot  of  di.  iii.  is  dependent  on  ii.  23 ;  and  in  iv. 

13  there  is  a  reference  to  ii.  23.    (iv.)  In  construe- 

SoM  snd  expressions  they  are  similsf  to  the  rest 

of  the  (jospd  (see  examples  above,  in  II.  Siyh  nnd 

ifCAm).    Profaswr  Norton  disputes  the  genuine- 

Qoa  of  these  ciu^iten  upon  the  ground  of  the  dlffi- 

'oltr  of  liannonising  them  with  St.  Luke's  nar- 

ttifs,  and  opon  tlie  ground  that  a  huge  number 

'  tfas  Jcwfab  Christians  did  not  possess  them  in 

tbcir  ferrfon  of  the  Gospel.     The  former  olgoction 

s  iBerewsd  In  all  the  commentaries ;  the  answer 

vjsV  reqoxR  roneh  space.  But,(1.)  Such  questions 

a*  b)  no  means  confined  to  these  chiipters,  but  an 

kad  In  pbcta  of  whieb  the  ApottoUe  origin  If 
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admitted.  (2.)  The  treatment  of  St  Luke's  C^pel 
by  Mareion  (vol.  ii.  pp.  1604,  1695)  suggests  how 
the  Jewish  Christians  dropped  out  of  their  versioc 
an  account  whieh  they  wotild  not  accept.  (3.)  Profl 
N.  stands  alone,  among  those  who  ol^ject  to  the  two 
chapters,  in  assigning  the  genealogy  to  the  same 
author  as  the  rest  of  the  chapters  (Hilgenfeld,  pp 
46,  47).  (4.)  The  difficulties  hi  the  harmony  are 
all  reconcilable,  and  the  day  has  passed,  it  may  be 
hoped,  when  a  passage  can  be  struck  out,  against 
all  the  MSS.  and  Uie  testimony  of  esriy  writers, 
for  sutoc^^*^  impressions  about  its  contents. 

On  the  whole,  it  may  he  said  that  we  have  for 
the  genuineness  and  Apostolic  origin  of  oar  Greek 
Gospel  of  Matthew,  the  best  tertimony  that  can  he 
given  for  any  book  whatever. 

y.  TVme  when  the  Gmpel  toa$ written,  —  Noth- 
ing can  be  said  on  this  point  with  certainty.  Some 
of  the  ancients  think  that  it  was  written  in  the 
eighth  year  after  the  Ascension  (Theophykct  loid 
Euthymius);  others  in  the  fifteenth  (Nicephorus, 
H.  K  ii.  45);  whilst  Irensus  says  (iU.  1)  that !» 
was  MTttten  **  when  Peter  and  Paul  were  preaching 
in  Konie,'*  and  Rusebius  {H.  E,  iii.  24),  at  the 
time  when  Matthew  was  about  to  leave  Palestine 
From  two  passages,  xxrii.  7,  8,  xxviii.  15,  some 
time  must  have  ehipsed  between  the  events  and  the 
description  of  them,  and  so  the  eighth  year  seems 
out  of  the  question ;  but  a  term  of  fifteen  or  twenty 
years  would  satisfy  these  passages.  The  testimony 
of  old  writers  that  Matthew's  Gospel  is  the  earliest 
must  be  taken  Into  account  (Origen  in  Eus.  H.  E. 
\\.  25;  Irena^us,  iii.  1;  comp.  Murstorian  flragment, 
as  far  as  it  remains,  in  Credner*8  Kaywm)  \  thin 
would  bring  it  before  A.  D.  58-60  (vol.  iL  p.  1696). 
the  supposed  date  of  St.  Luke.  The  most  probable 
supposition  is  that  it  was  written  between  50  and 
60 ;  the  exact  year  cannot  even  be  guessed  at. 

VI.  PUxet  wktre  it  was  written.  —  There  is  not 
much  doubt  that  the  Gospel  was  written  in  Pales- 
tine. Hug  has  shown  elaborately,  firom  the  dif- 
fusion of  the  Greek  element  over  and  about  Pales- 
tine, that  there  is  no  inconsistency  between  the 
assertions  that  it  was  written  for  Jews  in  Palestine, 
and  that  it  was  written  in  Greek  {Einleitwig^  iL 
ch.  i.  §  10);  the  facts  he  has  collected  are  worth 
study.     [Language  of  the  N.  T.,  Aroer.  ed.] 

VII.  Purpose  of  the  Gotpei^'the  Gospel  itself 
tells  us  by  plain  internal  eridence  that  it  was  written 
for  Jewish  converts,  to  show  them  in  Jesus  of  Naa- 
areth  the  Messiah  of  the  0.  T.  whom  they  expected ' 
Jewish  converts  over  all  the  world  seem  to  have 
been  intended,  and  not  merely  Jews  in  Palestine 
(Irenseos.  Orif^n,  and  Jerome  say  simply  that  it 
was  written  *<for  the  Hebrews*').  Jesus  is  the 
Messiah  of  the  O.  T.,  recognizable  by  Jews  from 
his  acts  as  such  (1.  22,  ii.  5,  15,  17,  iv.  14,  riii.  17, 
xii.  17-21,  xiii.  35,  xxi.  4,  xxvii.  9).  Kiowledge 
of  Jewish  customs  and  of  the  country  is  presupposed 
in  the  readers  (Matt.  xv.  1,  2  with  Mark  vii.  1-4 , 
Matt,  xxvii.  62  with  Mark  xv.  42;  Luke  xxiii  54; 
John  xix.  14,  31,  42,  and  other  phuses).  JeruAlem 
is  the  holy  city  (see  above.  Style  and  Diction), 
Jesus  is  the  son  of  Darid,  of  the  seed  of  Abraham 
(i.  1,  ix.  27,  xii.  23,  xv.  22,  zz.  30,  xxi.  9,  15);  is 
to  be  bom  of  a  viigin  in  David*s  place,  BethJehem 
(i.  22,  ii.  6);  must  flee  into  Egypt  and  be  nxsalled 
thence  (ii.  15,  19);  must  have  a  forerunner,  John 
the  liaptist  (III.  3,  xi.  10);  was  to  Ubor  ua  Um 
outcast  Galilee  that  sat  in  darkness  (iv.  14  Itf ): 
his  healing  was  a  promised  mark  of  his  office  iri*<. 
17  sii  17);  and  so  wae  his  mode  of  tMchmc  ia 
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Mnblei  (xiii.  14);  He  entered  the  bolj  dij  at 
keniab  (xxi.  5-16);  wu  rejected  by  the  people, 
10  fulfillDieiit  of  a  prophecy  (xxi.  42) :  and  deieiied 
by  bis  disciples  in  the  same  way  (xxvi.  81.  ttH). 
The  Gospel  is  pervaded  by  one  principle,  the  fuIfiU- 
nieot  of  the  Law  and  of  the  Mearianic  prophedes  in 
the  person  of  Jesns.  This  at  once  sets  ii  in  oppo- 
sition to  the  Judaism  of  the  time;  for  it  rebuked 
the  Pharisaic  inteipretaUons  of  the  Law  (▼.,  xjdti.)« 
and  prodaimed  Jesus  as  the  Son  of  God  and  the 
Saviour  of  the  world  through  his  blood,  ideas  which 
were  strange  to  the  cramped  and  limited  Judaism 
of  the  Christian  era. 

VIIL  ContenU  of  the  GotptL  —  There  are  traces 
in  this  Gospel  of  an  occasional  superseding  of  the 
chronological  order.  Its  principal  divisions  are  ~ 
i.  The  Introduction  to  the  Ministry,  i.-iv.  U. 
The  laying  down  of  the  new  Law  for  the  Church 
in  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount,  v.-vii.  III.  Events 
bi  historical  order,  showing  Him  as  the  woricer  of 
Miracles,  viii.  and  iz.  IV.  llie  i^pointment  of 
Apostles  to  preach  the  kingdom,  z.  V.  The  doubts 
and  opposiUon  excited  by  his  activity  in  divers 
minds  —  in  John's  disciples,  in  sundry  cities,  in  the 
Pharisees,  xi.  and  xii.  Vl.  A  series  of  parables  on 
the  nature  of  the  Kingdom,  xiii.  VII.  Similar 
to  y.  The  effects  of  his  ministry  on  his  country- 
men, on  Herod,  ine  people  of  Gennesaret,  Scribes 
and  Pharisees,  and  on  multitudes,  whom  He  feeds, 
xiU.  58  -xvi.  12.  VIII.  ReveiaUon  to  hU  disciples 
of  his  sufferings.  His  instructions  to  them  there- 
upon, xvi.  13  -  xviii.  35.  IX.  Events  of  %  journey 
to  Jerusalem,  xix.,  xz.  X.  Entrance  into  Jeru* 
ialem  and  resistance  to  Him  there,  and  denuncia- 
tion of  the  Pharisees,  xxi.-xxiii.  XI.  Ijist  dis- 
courses ;  Jesus  as  Lord  and  Judge  of  Jerusalem,  and 
also  of  the  worid,  xxiv.,  xxv.  XII.  Passion  and 
Kesmreotion,  xxvi.  -xxviii. 

Sources,  —  The  works  quoted  under  Luke,  pp. 
1698, 1699 :  and  Norton,  Oenuineneu  of  the  Go^ 
\felt ;  Fritaache,  on  Matthew ;  Lange.  Bibtihrerk ; 
(."redner,  tinleitungnnd  Beitrage,  W  T. 

*  Additional  lAieraiure.  —  Many  of  the  more 
unportaiit  recent  wwks  relating  to  the  Gospel  of 
Matthew  have  been  already  enumerated  in  the  ad- 
Jition  to  the  article  Gostela,  vol.  ii.  p.  959  ff. 
l<or  the  sake  of  brevity  we  may  also  pass  over  the 
okier  treatises  on  the  critical  questions  respecting 
ihia  gospel;  they  are  referred  to  !»ith  sufficient  full- 
itess  in  such  works  as  the  Introductions  to  the  N. 
r.  by  Credner,  De  Wette,  Bleek,  Keuss,  and  Guer- 
kke,  in  Meyer's  Introduction  to  hit  Commentan'  on 
the  Gospel,  and  in  the  bibliographical  works  of 
Winer,  Danz,  and  Darling,  'fhe  following  may 
however  be  noted,  as  either  comparatively  recent, 
or  easily  accessible  to  the  English  reader:  M. 
Stuart,  Inqtdry  into  the  Orig.  Langtuige  of  Mat- 
thew's Goq^ely  and  the  Gentdnentss  of'thelSrsl  two 
Chapters  of  the  snme^  in  the  Amer.  BiU.  Repos, 
or  July  and  Oct.  1838,  xii.  133<179,  315-356,  in 
opposition  to  Mr.  Norton*s  view  (see  his  Genuine- 
mess  of  the  Goqttlsy  2d  ed.  1846,  vol.  i.  Addit. 
Notes,  pp.  xlv.  -  Ixiv.).  G.  C.  A.  Harkss,  Fabuia 
de  MaUhao  8gro-ChaUaice  ootucrijjfo^  Erlang. 
1841,  and  De  Cohtpondone  Evang.  quod  Matthtso 
frt&wtor,  ibid.  1842,  the  latter  trans,  by  H.  B. 
Smith  in  the  BibL  Sacra  for  Feb.  1844, 1.  86-^9. 
i.  P.  Tregelles,  The  Original  Language  of  St 
UaUhew*s  Gospel,  in  Kitto^s  Joum.  of  Soared 
la.  for  Jan.  1860,  v.  151-186,  maintaining  the 
3ibrtir  oc^ginal;  ooinp.  Dr.  W.  L.  Aleiander  on 
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the  Ather  side,  Und,  April,  1850,  pp.  49iM»10.  Dr 
I'regelles's  eisay  was  also  published  sepantsly 
C.  E.  Luthaidt,  De  ComposUkne  £t.  Matthm 
TJps.  1861.  R.  Anger,  JUuio,  qua  ioei  V.  T.  ta 
Lv.  Matih,  InudantWj  quid  vaieat  ad  itktstr,  hums 
Kv,  Otnginem,  quenitur,  3  pt.  Upe.  1861-6& 
A.  R^Ue,  J^es  eriL  tur  t^oangUs  seltm  St, 
Matthieu,  Leyde  et  Paris,  1862.  Alex.  Roberta, 
On  the  Original  Language  of  Matthew*s  Gospel, 
in  his  Discussions  on  the  Go^ls,  2d  ed.  1864,  pp. 
319-448,  strongly  contending  for  the  Greek.  T. 
Wizenmann,  Die  Gesch,  Jesu  nach  Matthdus  als 
Selbstbeweis  ihrer  Zuverldssigkeit  betrafhtti,  her- 
ausg.  von  Auberlen,  Basel,  1864  (1st  ed.  1789;. 
Hilgenfeld,  Ueber  Partieulnrismus  m.  UnscersaU 
ismus  tn  dem  Leben  Jesu  nach  Matthdus,  sstr  Vsr- 
theidigung  gegen  ffm.  Dr,  KeUn,  in  his  ZeUsd^r. 
f  wiu.  TheoL  1865,  viU.  43-^1,  and  Dom  Matth^ 
duS'LvangeUum  auf's  Neue  untersucht,  ibid.  1866 
and  1867,  z.  308-323,  366-447,  zi.  22-76.  J.  U. 
Seholten,  Het  oudste  evangtUe,  CridsA  onder- 
toek  naar  de  tamenstelling  ,  ,  .  de  hisL  wnarde 
en  den  oorqfrong  der  evangeUen  naar  Mattheus  nt 
Marcus,  Leiden,  1868.  Davidson,  Jnirod,  to  the 
Study  of  the  N.  T.,  Lond.  1868,  i.  465-^20;  comp. 
his  earlier  Introduction,  Lond.  1848,  i.  1-127,  where 
the  subject  is  treated  with  greater  foUness,  from  a 
more  conservative  **  standpoint.** 

Among  the  exegttical  works  on  the  Goapel,  we 
can  only  glance  at  the  older  literature,  as  the  ooni- 
mentarica  of  Origen,  Chrysostom  {ffomilies,  best  ed. 
by  Field,  3  vols.  CanUb.  1839,  and  Eng.  trans.  3  v^rfa. 
Oxfonl.  1843-^51.  in  the  Oxford  Libr.  of  the  Fath- 
ers), the  author  of  the  Opus  httperfectum  publiabed 
with  Chr}'soetom'8  worits  (vol.  vi.  of  the  BenediBtine 
edition),  'I'heophylact,  and  Kuthymius  Zigaheniia, 
among  the  (ireek  fathers,  and  of  Hilary  of  Poictict*, 
.ItfTome,   Augustine  { Qiusstufnes),  Bede,   Thomas 
Aquinas  (C'omm.  and  Catena  aurea),  and  others, 
among  the  Latin ;  Cramer's  Cotenn  GriBC  Patrum 
in  Ktv,  MattlfCti  ei  Mttrci,  Oxon.  1840,  and  the 
Greek  Scholia  published  by  Card.  Mai  in  his  CiSoat. 
Auct  e  Vatictiiiis  Codd.  edit,,  vol.  vi.  pp.  379-404. 
lliese  patristic  commentaries  ure  generally  of  little 
critical  value,  but  are  of  some  interest  in  their  bear- 
ing on  the  history  of  hiterpretation  and  of  Christian 
theology.     We  must  content  ourselves  with  refer- 
ring tu  the  biMiogn^ihical  works  of  Wakh,  Winer, 
Danz,  and  I  )arUng  for  the  older  commentaries  by 
Christian  divines  since  the  Reformation ;  thoee  d[ 
Calvin  and  Groiius  are  the  moat  impcntant.     See 
also  the  addition  to  the  art.  GofiPXLS,  vol.  ii.  pp. 
960.  961,  for  the  more  recent  expoaitioos  of  the 
Gospels  collectively.     A  few  special  vrorks  on  the 
Gospel  of  Matthew  may  be  mentioned  here  by  way 
of  supplement,  namely:   Sir  John  Chdce,  Tnm*- 
Intivn  from  the  Grttkofthe  G(^>elqf  St.  Matthew, 
etc.  tnth  NoUcs,  etc.  edited  by  J.  Goodwin,  Lond. 
(Pickering),  1843.     Daniel  SeoU  (author  of  the 
Appendix  ad  Strpham  Thestturum  GtxKumX  iVeio 
Version  of  SL  Matthew's  Gospel,  with  Stievt  \utes, 
Lond.  1741,  4to,  of  some  value  for  its  Ulustrationa 
of  the  langiwge  from  Greek  authors.    Jac.  Eisner 
Contm.   crit-philoL  in  Evang.   Matthai,  2  vob. 
ZwoUae,   1767-69,   4to.       GUb.  Wakefiekl,  Neu 
Transhititm  of  the  Gospel  of  Matthew,  with  Notes 
\jond.  1782,  4to.     A.  Grata  (Cath.),  Hist.  -A»-t< 
Comm.  Hb.  d,  Ev.  Matth.,  2  Thdle,  Tubhig.  1881- 
23.     The  elaborate  commentary  of  Fritzsche,  publ 
in  1826.  followed  by  his  equally  or  mors  thorongl 
works  on  the  GospA  of  Mark  and  the  Epistle  to  'bi 
Romans,  marks  an  epoch  in  the  histosy  of  th«  i» 
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4fpi«talk»  oC  the  New  TeeUment  In  coonectioi^ 
vith  Wbier,  o«er  whom  he  exerted  •  pvA  influ- 
nee,  m  may  be  aeeo  by  a  oompariion  of  the  third 
iditioo  of  his  N.  T.  Grammar  with  the  two  pre> 
ndiog,  he  maj  be  regarded  as  the  pioneer  of  the 
itiiet  grammatical  method  of  iuterpretation,  in 
«Tf««'*i«"  to  the  looae  phikdogj  prevalent  at  the 
tiiue^  m  illmtiated  bj  Schleuaiier's  Lexicon  and  the 
oMxiiiieBtarj  oC  KuinoeL  This  grammaUcul  rigor 
is  «»Mtime%  indeed,  earricd  to  an  excess,  sufficient 
allowance  not  being  made  for  the  looseness  of  pop- 
iilsr  phrBseologj,  and  eapeciallj  for  the  diitereuoe 
beineen  the  daesical  and  the  kter  Greek;  but 
Fiitxsche't  oommeiitaries  will  always  cUim  the 
•ttmtioo  of  the  critical  student.  We  may  further 
iMie:  James  Ford,  The  O'utptl  .</  SL  MatUtea 
iiludrttUd  from  AncUni  ttmi  Mudettt  AtUftot's, 
I>aod.  1848.  U.  Goodwin,  CoiMitnUiry  on  the 
dsm/iel^  SL  JfaUhew,  Cambr.  (Eiig.),  1857.  T. 
J.  CoMut,  The  Goepel  ^  MtUiiiew^  with  a  Rtvued 
VeniiM  ami  Critical  and  PhiUtbyicid  Notes^  prt- 
pttrefi/or  tke  Amer.  Bible  Union,  N.  Y.  I860, 4to. 
J.  IL  Moriaon,  Disquidtums  and  NoU*  on  the  Got- 
ptU  —  MaoAew,  2d  ed.  Boston,  1861,  one  of  the 
best  uf  the  more  popular  commentaries,  both  in 
|jka  and  execution.  J.  A.  Alexander,  The  Goe- 
vdtfMaUkem  eaipiained,  N.  Y.  1861,  posthumous, 
lod  anfandng  only  oh^is.  i.-  xri.  with  an  analysis 
of  the  remainder.  Lntteioth,  £t»ai  dUUerpri' 
\atim  de  quelquee  partiet  de  t£v.  selan  Saint 
HtttUem,  3  pi.  (eh.  Uxiii.)  Paris,  1860-67.  The 
Roeot  oommentariea  of  Naat  (1864)  and  Lange, 
tnulaled  by  Dr.  SchafT  (N.  Y.  1865),  are  referred 
tA  Older  the  art.  Goupslb.  The  latter  has  reached 
a  diird  edition  (4th  impression)  in  (3ermany  (1868). 
\DionK  the  later  Roman  Catholic  commentaries, 
thiMe  of  Bneher  (2  vol.  1856-56),  Arnoldi  (18;)6>. 
aed  Schegg  (3  vd.  1856-58),  may  be  mentaoiier) 
Un  the  Sennon  on  the  Mount  we  have  the  masttrl,. 
QOOUDentaxy  of  Tholuck,  Die  BergprttHgi  nuiytlryl^ 
4*  Aufl.  (Sotha,  1856,  translated  by  K.  L.  Bruwn, 
PUk.  I860;  a  translation  of  an  earlier  edition  was 
published  in  ICdinbmgh  in  1834>4{7  as  a  part  of 
\it»  Biblical  CalmeL  A. 


MATTHr AS  (N«r«(at;  [Tiseh.Tk«g.  Ma0- 
lUr:]  Mattkitu),  the  Apostle  elected  to  fill  the 
fkee  of  the  traitor  Judas  (AcU  L  S6).  AU  beyond 
tJus  that  we  know  of  him  for  certainty  is  that  he 
bid  been  a  oonatant  attendant  upon  the  Lord  Jesus 
faring  the  iibole  course  of  his  ministry;  for  such 
IH  dedared  b/  St.  Peter  to  be  the  necessary  quali- 
festion  of  one  who  was  to  be  a  witness  of  the  resur- 
netkn.  The  name  of  Matthias  occurs  in  no  other 
pUoe  in  the  N^.  T.  We  may  accept  as  probable  the 
fanion  wUch  is  shared  by  Eusebius  {//..£,  lib.  i. 
U)  sad  Epipbanius  (  i.  20)  that  he  was  one  of 
>W  levnAy'tiadples.  It  is  said  that  he  preached 
tU  Gospel  and  snfifared  martyrdom  in  Etniopia 
'N'ieephor.  it  60).  Cave  belimes  that  it  was  rather 
M  I'appadoftiwi  An  apocryphal  gospel  was  pub- 
Uwd  Qader  his  name  (Euseb.  //.  E.  iu.  23),  and 

Ismsnt  of  Alexandria  quotes  from  the  Traditions 
if  )ljtthiae  {Stnmu  U.  163,  Ac.). 

Uifibsnt  <^pinkius  have  prevailed  as  to  the  manner 
^  the  deetioo  of  Matthias.  The  most  natural  eon- 
*CaetMnaf  the  voids  of  Scripture  seems  to  be  this: 


•  L 


""l^' 


Is.  Ytt.  9S.  a.  nip^riQ 

and  ftjHrjTJ, 


MATTOCK  1889 

After  the  address  of  St.  Peter,  the  whole  assembled 
body  of  the  brethren,  amounting  in  number  to 
about  120  (Acts  i.  15),  proceeded  to  nominate  two, 
namdy,  Joseph  sumamed  Barsabas,  and  Matthias, 
who  answered  the  requirements  of  die  Apostb:  the 
subsequent  selection  between  the  two  was  referred 
in  prayor  to  Him  who,  knowing  the  hearts  of  men, 
knew  which  of  them  was  the  fitter  to  be  his  witness 
and  apostle.  The  brethren  then,  under  the  heaveni^ 
guidance  which  they  had  invoked,  proceeded  to  give 
forth  their  lots,  probably  by  each  writing  the  name 
of  one  of  the  candidates  on  a  tablet,  and  casting  it 
into  the  urn.  The  urn  was  then  shaken,  and  the 
name  that  first  came  out  decided  the  ekctim. 
Lightfoot  (//or.  Heb.  Luc.  i.  9)  describes  another 
way  of  casting  k>ta  which  was  used  in  assigning  to 
the  priests  their  several  parts  in  the  senice  of  the 
Temple.  The  Apostles,  it  will  be  remembeied,  had 
not  yet  received  the  gift  of  the  Uoly  Ghost,  and  this 
solemn  mode  of  casting  the  lots,  in  accordance  with 
a  practice  enjoined  in  the  Levitical  law  (Lev.  xvi.  8), 
is  to  be  regarded  as  a  n-ay  of  referring  the  decision 
to  God  (oomp.  Prov.  xvi.  33).  St.  Chrysoetom  re- 
marks that  it  was  never  repeated  after  the  descent 
of  the  Holy  Spirit  The  electk>n  of  Matthias  b 
discussed  by  Bishop  Beveridge,  Worke,  vol  1. 
serm.  2.  E.  U— s. 

MATTHFAS  (MaTrae^as:  Mftthathim)^ 
Mattathah,  of  the  descendants  of  Hasbum  H 
Esdr.  ix.  33;  conip.  Ezr.  x.  33). 

MATTITHI'AH  (rr\-V}9   [jgift  ofJeko 

vahY  Mar9a9far;  [Vat.  Sin.^  Alex.  M«rr«0UR: 
Mnihntiii'^%).  1.  A  Levite,  the  first- bom  of  Shal- 
lum  the  Korhite,  who  presided  over  the  oflfcrings 
made  in  the  pans  (1  Chr.  ix.  31 ;  oomp.  Lev.  vL  90 
[12],  Ac.). 

2.  (Marratf^af.)  One  of  the  Levites  of  the 
second  rank  'under  Asaph,  sppointed  by  David  to 
minister  before  the  ark  in  the  musical  service  (1 
(^.  xvi.  5),  **  with  harps  upon  Sheminith  "  (comp. 
1  Chr.  XV.  21),  to  lead  the  choir.     See  below,  5. 

3.  (Mar0ai^(as;   [Vat.  FA.  ea^0ia;]     Ales 
Ma00adiar-)   One  of  the  family  of  Nebo,  who  had 
married  a  foreign  wife  in  the  days  of  Ezra  (Ear. 
X.  43).     He  is  called  Mazitias  in  1  Esdr.  ix.  35. 

4.  (Mar0a0^«;  [Vat.  FA.3  ]  Alex.  Marratfios.) 
Probably  a  priest,  who  stood  at  the  right  hand  of 
Vxnk  when  be  read  the  Law  to  the  people  (Neh.  ?iU. 
4).  In  1  Esdr.  ix.  43,  he  appears  as  MxiTik- 
TiiL\a. 

6.  (^rPiVlD :  1  CHir.  XV.  18,  MarOodfo,  [Vat. 
Ifiarrodia,  FA.  Alex.  MaTTotfta;  21,  MaTTodfoft 
[Vat.  FA.]  MeTToe«oj:]  xxv.  3,  21,  Mar0aaras, 
[Vat.  FA.  MoTTofltor;]  Akx.  MoTTodiot,  1  Chr. 
itxv.  3;  ViaT^iai^  1  Chr.  xxv.  21).  The  same  as 
2,  the  Hebrew  being  in  the  lengthened  form.  He 
was  a  I^evite  of  the  second  rank,  and  a  doorkeeper 
of  the  ark  (1  Chr.  xv.  18,  21.)  As  one  of  the  six 
sons  of  Jeduthun,  he  was  appointed  to  preside  o^ier 
the  14th  division  of  twelve  Lerites  into  which  th^ 
Temple  choir  was  distributed  (1  Chr.  xxv.  3,  21). 

MATTOOK.a  The  tool  need  hi  Arabia  for 
loosening  the  ground,  described  by  Niebuhr,  answers 
generally  to  our  mattock  or  grubbing-axe,  t.  e.  a 
single-headed  pickaxe,  the  foroilttf  wmjplkxy  as  op- 

fntf  both  fWna  XOTSC^^  **earv«,'^  "engrave,"  ISsa. 

zlil  %».    Whieh  of  these  Is  the  ploogbahan  aftt  «hh*% 

1  the  matlook  cannot  be  aaoertained.    Bos  Oos.  p. 
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HAUL 


rum  u>  Moumu,  of  PilUdiiu.  Tlia  indait  Egjp- 
■kii  ■»  ■»  uT  wood,  Hid  uiivend  for  boe,  ipadt, 
ud  pkk.  the  bUdc  mu  iiiKrlsd  In  the  buidle, 
tnd  the  two  were  itUciicd  sbout  ths  etntie  bj  t 
'wulad  rope  (fiUidiiu,  di  Rt  nuL  i.  43;  Nio- 
tohr,  i)«n'.  dt  CAr.  p.  137 ;  Unidon,  EmycL  of 
Gardmhig,  p.  filT;  Wilkiawn,  jf  nc  ^'^.  ii.  IB, 
ta,abridi^.;cDirp.  Her.ii.  11;  UuNlquUt,  Trot. 
p.  IOO.J  [ILamdigkatt.]  U.  W.  P. 


HAUL  (i.  r.  a  hunmer;  rt  vu-iilkm  of  nnB, 
ftvm  mailevt),  ■  word  eraplojed  bj  lur  towitlaton 
to  Ktidn  the  Hebrew  lend  V"'^^    'Hw  Hfl' 
Hid  En^iflh  dike  occur  in  Prov.  ixt.  16  oiilv.  I 
ederifmljve  from  the  nnw  root,  and  difihiii|F 
■UgbU;  In  form,  iiuuelj     V^'  '■  lound   In    la. 
Ii.  BO,  «nd  ia  Uim  tnu^BbUed  bj  '■  I'BllJe-aie  ■'  —  bow 


rived   n 


nhytl 


d  tbere  unifarmlj  rendei 
In  ^teta."    The  loot  V=?  '>'  V^i  ^' 


linidto 

llw  mace  ia  l^equenU j  mtntioned  iu  the  g 
oTibe  wmof  th*  Eiirope»iie  with  Haraceiti 
and  other  Orienlala,  and  kefpnl  kinda  ant 
UW'  mnKinir  the  IVdouin  Araba  of  remold  parta 
{\Ufiib»riU  Xvlf  im  Brdavin,,\.t,i).  h  '  ' 
K.irri|mn  wnn  Uie  Turiu  were  nobnioui  ( 
niB  the;  ni*de  of  the  mue  (Knollra'a  IliU. 

A  aiiniliir  word  ia  found  once  igniii  in  theorigliial 
LltU-lx.  a  V^n  "bs^wapoDOfamaabinKCA. 
V.  -  iiuifthler-waipiin  '' ).  The  aequel  ahowa  how 
letribiB  w«a  the  de  ■ 
tflk-t. 

M  AUZ'ZIH  (0*4^  [eee  below] :  [Theodot.] 
Kw(ilii:  Alex.  Ma<>'fti;  Mmtim).  The  mar- 
{tnd  lime  10  the  A.  V.  of  Dm.  »1.  88,  "the  Cod 
ifj'mri."  Kiif.  nK  tfie  equiiakait  of  the 
■Uiui'ilm,  orgodi  piot«iun,orinDnitioi 
Onen  I'enloD  rtnden  the  Hebrew  ai  a  piDper 
i^f  t«tb  in  Dmi.  li.  38  end  30,  when  the  wari 


Dftiin  ifcaii.    marg.  of  A.  V 

nmonKioo.").     b 

the  (;reek««ion  of  Theodot 

™,  gi«  abon.  it  h 

treued...  proper  name.  a. 

kU  aa  in  the  Vulple. 

The  IJtX.  a.  atpreoent  pr 

ntej  la  efidetitJj  cor- 

rupl  in  Ihia  pumge,  but  I,x-("J  i^-  ">  -l"?-" 

to  n^jreienl  the  word  in  q 

eitiou.     In  Jerome'* 

time  the  rending  waidifleren 

..ndhegitee'-lAnm 

onia^miim-fot  the  litUi 

"Deum   fcrtitudinum  "   for 

Ihal  of  AiiuiU-     He 

ridicuV*  the  inlcrpreUlioa  ol 

i'o.phjrT,.ho,iBm> 

aim"  the  italue  of  Jupiter 

aet  up  in  MediH,  the 

ADtiochua.  who  compelled  U 

e  Jewi  to  noiSot  to 

t,  •'  the  Eud  of  ilodin." 

lieoduret  reUim  rhc 

re^LigofThoodotionlMaf. 

.i>l«inf(itiden>lyfo( 

HuC<(^ 


•  god 


Hrong  ud  powerful."  The  )'abiti>-S]Tiae 
>!'■»''*  I'T^),  "tbealiong  god,"  and  Jmiiji 
and  Tremeliini  render  it  "  Deum  aummi  roboria," 
o-ii>iderii>i;  the  Hebrew  pluni  aa  inteniiTe,  and 
interpreting  it  of  Ibe  God  of  luael.  Then  can  )« 
little  doubt  that  -'Miiuaitn"  li  to  be  taken  in  ill 
lilenl  iniae  of  "  fortrewe*,"  jual  aa  in  Duo.  li.  l!i, 
39,  "the  god  of  Ibrlmaea  "  being  then  Ihe  ddt;  who 
preaided  oi-er  ■ironghaldi.  But  beyond  thia  It  ii 
Bearcelj  pouiMe  to  connect  an  appeilntion  ao  gen 
eial  with  Kuy  tpecial  oliji-ct  of  IdolalTOua  woribip 
Grotim  coiyectuml  that  fthouimwaa  a  nmdilla 
tlon  of  liie  name'Afifai,  'be  war-god  of  the  I'hi' 
nldana.  nienttuned  in  Julian'a  hj'mn  lo  Ihe  ami. 
(ilvin  vig>»rted  that  il  denoted  "monej,"'  the 
iirongnt  of  all  powcra.  Bj  othen  it  haa  )<ert> 
nupp^ed  to  lie  Mara,  the  tutelar?  deltj  of  Airliiicliii' 
I'lpipliBiiex,  who  la  the  lulject  of  ■Unaioii.  Ihe 
only  niilhorilj'  for  thi)  nippoeltion  eiialu  In  two 
coini  alruck  *t  t  Aidicea,  which  are  bdieied  to  ba<e 
on  the  ohverae  the  head  of  An^ochnt  with  a  radi- 
nted  ciuwii.  and  on  the  reveree  Ihe  figure  of  Man 
ii'itli  a  apcar.  Hut  it  ia  uMrted  on  the  ntntrarr 
that  all  known  coini  of  Antiocbns  Epiphann  be« 
Ma  name,  and  that  It  ia  men  nnjeclure  which 
Hllribulei  theee  to  bim;  and  further,  that  tbtn  ia 
no  ancient  aulhority  lo  ahow  lliat  a  temple  to 
Man  waa  built  by  A "" 


"Ihe 


gixi of  furtrwMa"  waa. 
Anllochiialiuiltatempleal  Antiocb  (l.ir.  ili.  aii). 
By  ottiera  it  ia  referred  tA  Jupiter  Olympini.  to 
whom  Aiitiocbui  dtdicalad  the  Temple  at  Jerun- 
Irm  (3  Mace.  li.  S).  But  all  tbeae  are  limply  con- 
jniurea.  Kiinl  {flondtc.  a.  I.),  comparing  la, 
uiii.  4,  where  the  refennce  i*  to  Tyre,  "  the 
fartreu  of  [be  tea,''  makea  C'^^  eqoinJent  to 
C*n  TIVQ,  or  ami  propoaea  la  read  for  tlM 
former  W,  T^^;  the  god  of  (he  "itrongboM  of 
the  Ma  "  would  tbin  be  Melkart.  the  'I'yriaii  Her 
culea.  A  auggeation  made  by  Ur.  Ili3'ard  {A'a 
ii.  456,  ■o'e)  ii  worthy  of  Iwing  recortlMi,  aa  being 
at  IcHMt  a*  well  founded  aa  any  almdr  njentkne.:. 
Ailer  de»cril.iiiE  llei'a.  tlie  Atijriim  Irniia.  ai 
"aUtidiiig  erect  on  a  lion,  aiid  crownid  with  a 
tower  ur  muni  coronet,  which,  we  learn  fr^^i  t.-j. 
ciui.  waa  peculiar  lo  the  Semllic  figun  of  thn  god- 
doi.''  he  addi  in  a  nolt,  "  May  ihe  be  cunnected 
with  the  ■  El  Maonm,'  the  deity  pnuding  oivr  linl- 
warka  and  fortitaaa,  tb«  >  god  of  fimea '  of  l>au.  nf 
38/"  I1eiirrr<0>^  t'&r.  cent  4,  )m.  T>j  *tll  onli 
■aein  lt"lbeidolofthe  J/nai'"       ^   ^^ 


MAZIT1A» 

MAZITrAS(MaCir(as;  [VatZciriaj:]  .V> 
fkalkiat)  =  Mattitiiiaii  8  (1  Eadr.  ix.  95;  couip. 
Ear.  I.  43). 

MAZ'ZABOTH  (nVlfQ:  Ma(oyp(&$:  Im- 
eifer).  The  margin  of  the  A.  V.  of  Job  xzxviii. 
32  gives  "•  the  twelve  Bigni "  m  the  equivalent  of 
•' MasEaioth/*  and  this  in  in  all  {NPobabilitj  tto 
tme  meaning.     The  Peehito-Sjriae  renders  it  by 

)^!^^^,  'oynlto,  •» the  wain"  or  "Great  Bear;** 

md  J.  D.  Michaelis  (SuppL  ad  Lex,  fftb.  No. 
1391)  is  followed  by  Ewald  in  applying  it  to  the 
stars  of  "  the  northern  crown  **  (Kwald  adds  "  the 

SDOtheni**),  deriving  the  word  from  "TtJ,  nezti\ 
"a  crown.'*  FUrst  {Hnndw.  s.  v.)  understands  by 
Uazzarotb  the  planet  Jupiter,  the  same  as  the 
"star**  of  Amos  v.  S6.<i  But  the  interpretation 
given  in  the  margin  of  our  version  is  supported 
by  the  authority  of  Gesenius  {Thes.  p.  869).     On 

refenring  to  S  K.  xxiii.  6,  we  find  the  word  H^^^y 
mazzaJdtk  (A.  V.  "the  pUneU**),  differing  only 
from  Maoaroth  in  having  the  liquid  /  fur  i\  and 
rendered  in  the  maixin  "  tlje  twelve  signs,*'  as  in 
the  Vulgate.  The  I JLX.  there  also  have  fui([bv^0, 
which  points  to  the  same  reading  in  both  passages, 
sud  ia  by  Suidas  explained  as  "the  Zodiac,'*  but 
by  Troeopius  of  Gaza  as  probably  '*  Lucifer,  the 
mocnuig  star,**  following  the  Vulgate  of  Job  xxxviiL 
jj.  In  later  .lenish  writings  nutztdioth  are  the 
signs  of  the  Zodiac,  and  the  singular,  nrnztdl^  is 
nwd  to  denote  the  single  signs,  as  well  as  the 
daneta,  and  also  the  influence  which  they  were 
odievad  to  exercise  upon  human  destiny  (Selden, 
Dt  Dis  Syr.  S}nt.  i.  c.  1).  In  consequence  of 
this,  Jarcbi,  and  the  Hebrew  commentators  gen- 
erally, identify  nuizzdtvth  and  nuutdhlh^  though 
their  interpretations  vary.  Aben  Ezra  understands 
"stars  **  generally;  but  R.  Levi  ben  Gershon,  "  a 
noftbem  constellation.**  Gesenius  himself  is  in 
&Tor  of  regarding  mazzArdth  as  the  older  form, 
signifying  strictly  "premonitions,**  and  in  the 
concrete  sense,  ^  stars  that  give  wamhogs  or  pre- 

mges,**  from  the  usage  of  the  root  ^^j  ndxar,  in 
Arabic.  He  deciphered,  as  he  believed,  the  same 
word  on  tome  Cilif-an  coins  in   the  inscription 

/V  *7^  ^^^^»  which  he  renders  as  a  prayer, 
^may  thy  pure  star  (shine  over  (us)**  (Afon. 
Phom.  p.  279,  tab.  36).  W.  A.  W. 

*  Both  Ifaaaroth  and  Aretums  disappear  from 
Job  xzxviii.  32  in  a  more  accurate  translation. 
Dr.  Cosiant  {Book  of  Jub^  p.  148)  renders  the  pas- 
sage Urns:  "  Dost  thou  lead  forth  the  Signs  in  their 
season ;  and  the  Bear  with  her  young,  dost  thou 
guide  them  V  *'  He  remarks  on  the  words  "  that 
the  eireuit  of  the  year  is  meant:  first,  aa  marked 
by  the  auooeasion  of  tlie celestial  signs;  and,  second, 
by  the  varying  position  of  the  great  northern  con- 
stellatfon,  in  ita  annual  circuit  of  the  Hole.**  He 
leftnda  the  view  of  Geaeniua  against  that  of 
«.wiild.  H. 


a  4  note  to  th«  Haxaplar  Syriae  verrion  of  Job  (ed. 
SCddeldorpr,  1886)  baa  the  following :  "  Some  say  It  Is 
ctae  dog  of  the  gUnft  (Orion,  •'.  «.  Ganls  mi^r),  others 
tbat  It  Is  the  Zodiac." 

ft  This  Is  the  reading  of  Godax  A.  Codsx  B,  if 
m  nmj  aceept  the  Mlitkm  of  Mai,  has  |Ao« ;  so  also 
(he  ivodsring  of  AqoUa  and  Sjrnunaeb*is,  ard  of  Jose* 
(iU/.  II  6,  f  6  Another  venkra,  quoted  In  the 
U6 


BiEADOW  1841 

MEADOW.  This  word,  so  peculiarly  Eng- 
lish, is  used  in  the  A.  V.  to  tran^ate  two  words 
which  are  entirely  distinct  and  independent  of  each 
other. 

1.  Gen.  zIL  9  and  18.    Hers  the  word  in  the 

original  is  ^Tltj^  (with  the  definite  article),  Ao- 
Achiu  It  appears  to  be  an  Egyptian  term,  literally 
transferred  into  the  Hebrew  text,  as  it  is  aUo  into 
that  of  the  Alexandrian  tranaUtors,  who  give  it 
as  T^  "Ax*!*^  '^^  "i^o  foi^  i*  retained  by  the 
Coptic  version.     Its  use  in  Job  viii.  11  (A.  V. 
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'*)-^  where  it  occurs  as  a  parallel  to 
(A.  V.  " rush  "),  a  word  used  in  Ex.  ii.  3  for  the 
"buknshes**  of  which  Moses'  ark  was  composed 
—  seems  to  show  that  it  is  not  a  "meadow,"  but 
some  kind  of  reed  or  water-plant.  This  the  LXX. 
support,  both  by  rendering  in  the  latter  passage 
fioirofiov,  and  also  by  introducing  ''Ax*  **  ^ 
equivalent  of  the  word  rendered  "  paper-reeds  **  in 
b.  xix.  7.  St.  Jerome,  in  his  commentary  on  the 
passage,  also  confirms  this  meaning.  He  states 
that  be  was  informed  by  learned  Kgyptians  that 
the  word  achi  denoted  in  their  tongue  any  greoi 
thing  that  grew  in  a  marsh  —  omne  t/uod  in  jmIwU 
vii'tiu  nntdtur.  But  as  during  high  inundations 
of  the  Nile  —  such  inundations  as  are  the  cause  of 
fruitful  years  —  the  whole  of  the  kmd  on  either  side 
is  a  marsh,  and  as  the  cultivation  extends  up  to 
the  very  lip  of  the  river,  is  it  not  possible  that 
Adtu  may  denote  the  herbage  of  the  growing 
crops?  llie  fact  that  the  cows  of  Pharaoh's  viskxi 
were  feeding  there  would  seem  to  be  as  strong  a 
figure  as  could  be  presented  to  an  Egyptian  of  the 
extreme  fruitfuhiess  of  the  season:  so  luxuriant 
was  the  growth  on  either  side  of  the  stream,  that 
the  very  cows  fed  amongst  it  unmolested.  The 
lean  kine,  on  the  other  hand,  merely  stand  on  the 
dry  brink.  [Nilk.]  No  one  appears  yet  to  ha%'« 
attempted  to  discovtf  on  the  spot  what  the  signifi- 
cation of  the  term  is.  [Flag,  vol.  i.  p.  830  a  and 
6,  Amtf.  ed.] 

2.  Judg.  XX.  38  only:  •«  the  meadows  of  Gibeah.** 

Here  the  word  is  iinJJQ,  Maarth^  which  occurs 
nowhere  else  with  the  same  vowels  attached  to  it 
Tiie  sense  is  thus  doubly  uncertain.  "  Meiulows  '* 
around  Gibeah  can  certainly  never  have  existed: 
the  nearest  approach  to  that  sense  would  be  to 
take  maareh  as  meaning  an  open  plain.  Thia  is 
the  dictum  of  (jesenius  ( Thes,  p.  1069),  on  the  an 
thority  of  the  Taigum.  It  is  also  adopted  by 
De  Wette  (die  PI&m  von  0.),  But  if  an  open 
phiin,  where  could  the  ambush  have  soncealed 
itself? 

The  LXX.,  according  to  the  Alex.  MS.,'  read  a 

different  Hebrew  word  —  3*nj{Q — »from  the  west 

of  Gibeah.*'  Tiemellius,  taking  the  root  of  th: 
word  in  a  figurative  sense,  reads  "  after  Gibeah  had 
been  left  open,'*  i.  e.  by  the  quitting  of  its  uihabi- 
tanta — pott  denudtUionem  GiMa,  This  is  adopted 
by  Bertheau  {Kwrtgtf,  ffandb.  ad  loe.).  But  the 
moat  plausible  interpntation  li  that  of  the  Peshito- 

ftagments  of  the  Ilexapla,  attempts  to  rsooneile  sound 
and  sense  by  ox^.     The  Yeneto-Graek  has  Xcifu&v. 

•  Codex  B,  or  the  Vat  MS.,  wants  Oen.  l-xlvl.  9b 
Inclusive ;  this  portion  Is  supplied  In  Mall  edltioB 
from  a  later  MS.  A. 

e  The  Vatleaa  Codex  traastes  the  werl 
M«paary^rf. 


1842    MEAH,  THE  TOWEB  OF 
Syittfi.  v^tich  by  a  ilight  difftnnoe  in  the  voml- 

poinu  uialus  the  word  iTH^p,  uthe  cave;**  a 
•uggCBtion  quite  in, keeping  with  the  locality,  which 
b  tery  luiuhle  for  cavet,  and  also  with  the  requira- 
meiits  of  the  ambiuli.  The  only  thhig  that  can 
be  nid  against  this  is  that  the  Uen>in-wait  were 
**  set  round  about "  Gibeah,  as  if  not  in  one  spot, 
hut  mvenl     [Gibkah,  vol.  1.  p.  914,  note  6.] 

6. 

ME'AH,    THE    TOWEB    OF    (b?5D 

njflJPD  [■«•  below] :  wiftyos  r&y  Uar6w'-  turrU 
centum  eubHorum^  twiim  kmeth)^  one  of  the  tow- 
ers o(  the  wall  of  Jerusalem  when  rebuilt  by  Nehe- 
miah  (iii.  1,  xii.  39).  It  stood  between  the  tower 
of  Hanaiieel  and  the  Sheep  Gate,  and  appears  to 
have  been  situated  somewbcffe  at  the  northeast  part 
of  the  city,  outside  of  the  walls  of  Zion  (see  the 
diagram,  vol.  ii.  p.  1322).  The  name  in  Hebrew 
means  **  the  tower  of  the  hundred,*'  but  whether  a 
hundred  cubits  of  distance  from  some  other  point, 
or  a  hundred  in  height  (S}Tiao  of  xii.  39  j,  or  a 
hundred  heroes  commemorated  by  it,  we  are  not 
told  or  enabled  to  infer.  In  the  Arabic  version  it 
Is  rendered  Rnb-tlbo^dn,  the  Gate  of  the  Garden, 
which  suggests  its  identity  with  the  "(iate  Gen- 
■ath  *  <*  of  Josephus.  But  the  Gate  Geuitath  appears 
to  have  laui  further  round  towards  the  west,  nenier 
the  spot  wiiere  the  ruin  known  as  the  Katr  JcU&d 
uuw  stands.  G. 

MEALS.    Our  information  on  this  sulked  Is 
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butieaniy:  the  eifly  Hebraww do  not  inaji  to 
given  spedal  names  to  their  sevend  meals,  te  the 
tenns  rendered  ^dhM^'and  «« dinner*' in  the  A  Y. 
(Gen.  zliii.  16;  Frov.  zv.  17)  ara  in  reality  gfuenl 
expressions,  which  might  more  correctly  be  reodeied 
<«eaA*'  and  »«portion  of  food.**  In  the  N.  T.  we 
have  the  Greek  terms  Aptaroy  and  Seorror,  which 
the  A.  y.  renders  respeetively  <«  dinner  "  and  '^si^ 
per  "6  (Luke  xi?.  12;  John  xxi.  12),  but  whieh  arr 
more  property  ^  breakfast  '*  and  ^  dinner.**  Then 
is  some  uncertainty  ss  to  the  hours  at  whieh  th« 
meals  were  taken:  the  Eg}-ptians  undoubtedly  look 
their  prineipal  meal  at  noon  ((jen.  xliii.  16):  kbor- 
ers  took  a  light  meal  at  that  time  (Ruth  IL  14 , 
comp.  verse  17);  and  occsaionally  that  early  hoai 
vras  devoted  to  excess  and  reveling  (1  K.  xx.  16). 
It  has  been  intered  from  thoee  passsges  (somewhat 
too  hastily,  we  think)  that  the  principal  meal  gen- 
erally took  phrae  at  noon:  the  Egyptians  do  indeed 
still  make  a  substantial  meal  at  that  time  (Lane's 
Afod.  Kgypt.  i.  189),  but  there  are  indications  that 
the  Jews  rather  followed  the  custom  that  prevails 
among  the  Bedouins,  and  made  their  principal  meal 
after  sunset,  and  a  lighter  meal  at  alx>ut  9  or  10 
A.  M.  (Burckhardt*s  NtA€$^  \.  64).  For  initanee, 
I.ot  prepared  a  feast  for  the  two  aiigels  *<  at  even  " 
(Gen.  xix.  1-3)  l^oaz  evidently  UiSk  his  meal  lata 
in  the  e\'eniug  (Ruth  iii.  7):  the  Israelites  ate  JiUk 
in  the  evening,  and  brtad  only,  or  manna,  in 
the  morning  (Ex.  xvi.  12):  the  context  aeems  to 
imply  tltat  Jethro's  feast  vras  in  the  evening  (Ex. 
x^uL  12,  14).     But,  above  all,  the  insUtution  of 


6  7  «      »-      «  8 

4n  anelsnt  Vnrpthui  dlnnsr  party.    (WUklnaon.) 
a,  in,  I    IWblsawKhvmrioiisdldus.    6,  p.  Figs,    i/,  «,  9,aDd  «.  BaAateofBTapM.    Fig  8  is  taking* 


a  fooss.     Fl«.  4  holds  a  Joint  of  meat.     Figs.  6  and  7  ara  eating  flsh. 
wetei  from  an  earthen  iwiel. 


Fig.  6  is  about  to  Mak 


tU  TsMhal  feast  in  the  evenlig  seems  to  imply 
that  tl  a  principal  meal  was  usually  taken  then ;  it ' 
appears  highly  improbable  that  the  Jews  would 
have  been  ordered  to  eat  meat  at  an  unusual  time. 
In  the  later  Biblical  period  we  have  clearer  notices 
)o  the  same  effect:  b-^eakfest  took  place  in  the 


«  FoMlbly  fttmi  n^SJ,  fimnd<4,  « gardens,**  per- 
Awding  to  the  gardens  wliieh  lay  north  of  the 

»  Tl»  Qrask  ireid  fctirvor  was  used  indlflhrentlr  In 


morning  (John  xxi.  4,  12),  on  onlinary  days  not 
before  9  o*ck)ck,  which  was  the  (irst  hour  of  prayer 
(AcU  ii.  16),  and  on  the  Sabbath  not  before  12. 
when  the  service  of  the  synagogue  was  completed 
(Joseph.  11/.  §  54):  the  more  prolonged  and  eub- 
stantial  meal  took  phce  hi  the  eveuuig  (Joseph. 

tlM  Homeric  age  for  the  eariy  or  the  late  meM,  Ms 
special  meaning  being  the  prinripai  meaL  la  la«ei 
times,  liowever,  tae  tenn  was  applied  exmiaelv^y  d 
tlM  tele  maal  —  the  M^nr  of  the  Homtn*  en 
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^  i  Ui  B.  J.  L  IT,  ft).  Tbi  inn:  t«»l  wmfat  tbtbiUt  tf  •£t(i'ii5  (Gui.  uni.  19;  inig 
•r  tbtpnlik  of  IhagtM  nipper  otrUialTimiiliniiji.S;  1  Swn.  u.  0,  Ui  1  K.  liii.  <JU|;  Uul  il 
ikM  lb>  iMt  look  ^  la  tha  irorfcing  houn  ot  doe.  not  bnee  IWlow  that  thej  m  on  ehiun;  Ibr) 
th*  lUj  {LakB  il».  14-34):  but  we  iiiny  regnnl  nuj  hmts  iqumtl*!!  ni  th«  ktuuhJ,  u  wu  Uu  as- 
thii  iMTl»fs  u  put  of  tba  Imw^  "^  ^  paniUe,  |  ohoiu],  though  not  psrbap*  the  guKraL  eqaoa 
nttethuMipiotnreorraaiiib.  of  tb«  »Dcieiil  Egjptiuu  [Wmimm,  Axe.  £3.  i. 
Hm  poMnn  U  mnl*  nrwd  at  ntrioiu  periDdi:  &S.  181).  The  table  wu  in  thb  cut  bat  iliglitlT 
Ihav  il  (oScMnt  evidence  thst  the  old  Hebrei-   -' -— '  -'- —  "■ -■  —  '■  ■* 


I  eJevited  Blwie  the  ([round,  u  ■•  1I 


BHUnlnc  M  T>Mk     (Mont&iio 


^cjrpl.  At  thi  MOW  time  tba  chair  <■  mi  not  un- 
known to  tba  Habrevt,  bnt  uenu  to  h«>j  been 
ngacded  m  ■  token  of  dignitj.  Ai  Ivaurj  la- 
mmtri,  the  pnetin  of  dtting  ni  eichuignl  for 
tbBt  of  nolininff:  the  im  intimBlion  of  thti  occun 
b  the  pn^heinci  of  Anm,  vho  npn>bmte<  tboee 
u  that  lie  upon  bedi  of  IT017,  nod  itietch  theia- 
idna  upon  tb<iT  couchs  "  (li.  1),  uid  it  ippean 
Ibat  the  oooohea  UKmuJTea  inn  of  a  ooatlj  char- 
acter—  tba  "cortien"'  or  eifyu  (iiL  13)  bnn; 
ftniahcil  with  inrj,  and  the  wal  oorared  with  ulk 
er  damaak  oarerleti.'  Eieklel,  asoln,  InTeit-hi 
■- ■■--  a  natetj  bed  with  a  table 


™it"("i 


.t  tnitance  fron)  the 
;  whom  it  preniM 
ni.  B).     A  ^niilir 


haire  been  bulioaed 
Rabj^loniajii  and  Sjriani,  ainon 
at  an  earir  pei»d  {E^th.  L  6, 
changB  to<A  place  In  tba  habila  ot  tne  iireeu,  wno 
an  npraecoleil  in  tha  Hemic  age  a>  lUlinyi  (II  i. 
STB:  Od.  i.  14S),  but  who  alWwarii  adopted  the 
habit  of  reclining,  women  and  childnn  cicepled. 
In  tba  time  of  our  SaTiour  msltnEng  wat  tba  iini- 
Tcna]  cmtom,  ai  la  implied  in  the  term*  <  need  tor 
tlttiny  at  meat,"  aa  the  A.  V.  iiicoTreclly  hht  It. 

rha  ooaob  itaelf  Uxln,)  la  oiilj  once  mentioned 
IHarktiL  4;  A.  V.  ■'tablea").  hut  then  can  be 
lull  doubt  that  the  KoiDan  l>-ktmum  had  been 

■tiodiued,  and  that  tha  artangementa  of  tha  (able 
1    bj   c-      ■    ■        ■ 


coucho  were  provided  iritb  cuihione  on  which  tin 
left  elliuw  reeled  in  guppoii  of  the  upper  part  of  the 
bod}',  while  the  right  arm  remained  free:  ^  rwm 
proTidnJ  with  theaa  waa  deachbed  at  Juro^tifror, 
lit.  "iiiread"  (Murk  lii.  15;  A.  V.  "funiiabed  "). 
Ai  •ei-enl  gueati  reclined  on  the  ume  couch,  eaia 
Di-erlipped  hit  neighbor,  aa  It  wen,  and  natad  hia 
head  on  or  near  the  breut  of  the  one  who  la;  be- 
hind him:  iiewu  then  eaid  to  "lean  on  the  bouoi 
[itrictij  recline  on  tin  iMKim]  "  uf  hit  ncigbbet 
{irwtf7i>«m  tr  rf  lix^v  '''>'"'  ""-  ^<  ^-  ^^ 
contp.  I^n.  Kpiil,  it.  £2).  The  cioee  proximitjr 
into  wbiab  pcnoni  wsv  thue  brought  rendswl  H 
mora  than  uiuilly  agraeabla  that  friend  ihould  be 
next  to  friend,  and  it  gava  the  opportunilj  of  mak- 
ing confideiitial  communtcatlona  (John  uii.  S&). 
IIm  ordinarj  arnuigemant  of  tha  couohea  waa  in 
three  lidea  of  a  tquara,  tha  fourth  being  VA  open 
for  the  aervanta  to  bring  up  the  diahea.  Tbl 
CDUchea  were  denominated  reapeclivel]'  the  hkgbeit, 


which  the  Phariece' 
the  A.   V.  re|ireKiil< 

highot  couch  —  the 
nexed  diagram./ 


''  The  A.  V  hu  " 
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Soma  doubt  lUcnd*  tfa«  iiimUoii  wbeUicr  Uw 
lniKbali»kl]idrin«liii]oi]eirilhtben^alM.  The 
pnamt  iUt«  of  locietj  In  tbc  Eul  ibn^ui  rio  %bt 

from  the  tinis  of  MohliDTiMd.  The  cmea  of  KuDi 
uuld  Uw  rmiHi  (Kuth  li.  H),  ut  tllkinan  >itb 
Uiwim  (I  ^iK.  i.  ll.  or.lub'*  toni  and  daugbten 
(Job  i.  i).  Hid  the  cenenl  inl«niiiitiin  of  the 
•UM  tn  diiljr  life,  nuke  it  more  than  pmlulile  Ihnl 
th^  did  m>  join ;  at  the  «uue  (i<ne,  ai  the  duly  u' 
attending  u]ion  the  RueMs  devolved  tip-iti  Ibrni 
(Luke  I.  411  r,  they  probabl;  l4»k  »  KHikewhat  irreg- 
nkr  and  tridin'  re)nM- 

Brfbra  oonpin  f  hig  the  mot,  Uw  guetU  u-nthnl 
tbdr  handi.     Thia  ciut'Hn  na  finnded  uu  iinttmil 


dKOtinn;  ootoiil;  «u  the  huid  the  lulxlltuU  foi 
nur  knlh  and  (iirli.  but  the  bandi  of  all  the  gntaU 
wen  dipped  into  one  and  the  iinie  tlith ;  uiicleaii' 
liiieu  in  nieb  a  com  ircniid  be  intoleralile.  Hen« 
tot  ouif  Uic  Jen,  liut  the  Creeki  ( Ol.  1.  130).  the 
iwdan  Egjrptiajii  |Une,  i.  1»0).  and  nianj  olhei 
nalloiu.  have  been  dlitlii^uiabed  bj  tbii  practice: 
the  Bedoulna  in  particular  xre  canfkil  to  wuh  [heir 
riHidi  b^ore,  but  an  initillcrent  uliout  diriiig 


MtbtHMOflt 


could  hav.  "  iioot  t 

ibit  oDIn.     mutbsr  tlu  aa- 

M  nlaOoo  of  the  VMba  aul 
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ifftv  Ibatr  maab  (Burekhaidt'a  .V.'Kei,  L  M).  Ot 
Pharinn  traufbriDcd  (lili  soovealkmil  oagi  inta 
ritnal  obaprrance,  and  ox-erUld  il  vitli  btndeii 
ime  nf^tkna  —  a  (riUful  perrtruoD  whleb  uui 
Lord  nprobatea  in  the  MroDgot  tirmt  (iliA  vii. 
1-I3|.  Anotha  prelinilnarj  atrp  waa  the  gnec  oi 
bleuliig,  of  vhich  we  hare  but  one  imtance  bt  IIh 
').  T.  (]  Sani,  ii  13).  and  mm  than  one  pn- 
ouiHs)  bj  our  Lord  himaelf  lu  tlie  N.  T.  (Matt. 
v.  36;  l.uke  ii.  IS;  John  \i.  II);  it  oonaiattd, 
■  far  ai  we  niaj'  Judge  from  the  nanU  appliad  la 
It,  parti]'  of  ■  bloaing  npon  the  bud,  parlJj  of 
thank)  lo  the  (iintr  of  tl.  The  Kabbinical  writen 
have,  at  uiual,  laid  down  moat  minute  rtgnlatiooi 
mpectlng  it.  which  itiaj  )«  Ibnnd  In  (ha  tnati> 
of  the  illihna.  entitled  Bcr-iduUli,  ebap*.  B-8. 
The  mode  of  taking  the  food  difiered  in  do  D«- 
rial  point  from  the  modeni  uaagn  of  the  Eaati 
genenll}-  there  wu  a  •ingle  diih  t»to  which  each 
gueit  dipped  bla  band  (Matt.  uvl.  S3Ji  occanoo- 
-  ^parate  portion)  wen  acTved  out  1»  each  (Gen. 
U:  Kuth  ii.  U;  I  Sam.  1.4),     A  piece  of 


of  tlie  right  hand,  am 

waa  dlpp«l  Mtl 

a  uito  a 

bowl  of  ntelted  gmae 

n  whkb  caae  it  waa  lenued 

^,Aa»,  "  a  K-p."  .lohi 

<iil.  28),cv  int 

0  Uie  di)h 

of  meat,  whenoe  a  pnx 

the  mouth 

between  the  layni  of 

bnad  (I.ane,  1. 

IBS.  194: 

BorckbanJt')  Ni'f,  I. 

■3).    It  ia  eateemed  an  act 

of  potileneia  to  hand 

over  to  a  ftiend 

a  ddicale 

morwl(.lohi.  ilil.  9S; 

Une,  i.  194). 

nalhukm 

to  the  aloie  method  o 

eatine,  Sdon'on 

makea  it  a 

chinetflistie  of  the  il 

gEanl,tbat  "  be  hideth  bla 

:iand  in  hia  loom  and  wiU  not  ao  mw 

Jiaa  bring 

it  to  hii  nwuth  acah 

•■  (l-TDV.    Il«.  il 

>ivi.i5!: 

At  the  eundiwiMi  uf  tlie  n^l.  grace  wu 

attain  iaid 

the  banda 

««ra  «Kaii<  WHalicd. 

Tbu)  hr  we  have  d 

parti;  with 

pnlillc,  idjtij  with  private  evtnta:  in  the  btt  cluia 
*e  nuy  pLue  — the  greU  f^tivala  of  the  Jewa 
(i>eut,  ivi.:  Toh.  ii.  l);  public  aaerifioff  (Ueut. 
lii.  7,  iivil.  Tl  1  Sam.  ii.  13,  aS:  I  K.  i.  9,  ill. 
IS;  /eph.  1.  T);  the  ratification  of  tnatiea  (Gen. 
iivi.  30,  mi.  M):  the  oflering  of  the  titbea  (I  >eut. 
liv.  se),  partieulariy  at  the  end  oT  («h  third  yew 
(Deut.  liv.  S8);  In  the  aecond  daia ~ manu|><B 
«;en.  uii.  S2j  Judg.  liv.  10;  Eath.  il.  18:  Tob. 
viii.  IS;  MaU.  iili.  S;  John  ii.  1),  Urth.da}-a 
«;ni.  il.  aU:  Job  i.  4;  Matt.  ilr.  0,  9).  buriala 
(3  Swn.  lii.  3I>:  Jer.  ivl.  7;  Hoa.  ix.  i;  Tab,  Iv. 
IT),  rikeep-ibeuing  (1  Sam.  »v.  S,  86;  S  Sam. 
liii.  23).  the  vintage  (Judg  ii.  27),  Ujlng  Iba 
fbundatjuii  itone  of  a  houae  (Prov.    ii.  l-^),  ll^t 
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nl.  331 1  poitioni  tfaan  the  mt.  Ths  tiii|Brtain( 
of  tbt  Tcaat  inu  aiuiti  bj  the  number  of  111!  [{IXkU 
(lien.  uii.  S3;  t  Suu.  ii.  32;  1  K.  i.  D.  U: 
Luke  T.  ao,  liT.  le),  bj  the  ipJnidor  of  tlie  nMcb 
(Kith.  i.  T),  uxi  bj  UiR  profiuion  or  the  noiUeiice 
of  the  liuidi  {Geo.  iiiiL  6,  urii.  B:  ladg.  il.  I'Ji 
1  Sum.  ix.  34:  Ii.  ik.  6;  Am.  n.  1).  'Ilie  mail 
waa  aiLtened  with  diiuIc,  (iiiKing,  uid  douciiiR 
[2  Sun.  III.  U;  Pi.  Iiii.  19;  It.  r.  12;  Am.  li. 
G;  I'^clua.  luii.  S-e;  Matt.  liv.  0:  Uka  it.  35J, 
or  with  riddba  (Judg.  liv.  13);  and  unid  thoe 
ht  Sativtl  Tu  prokHigol  for  Hreni] 
(liitta.  1.  3,  4).  I'JitotainiDentt  dal|;iied 
t  excluirivvlj  for  drinking  wen  known  hy  th> 
■praial  iiinic  of  mWitih  ;■'  initancet  of  ncli  drink- 
lii){-bouU  in  noticed  in  1  Sun.  nr.  S6;  S  Sun. 
liii.  !8)  Ijth.  i.  T;  Uwi.  •.  1 ;  the;  ua  npiobalcd 
hj  the  proplieta  (Ii.  t.  U  ;  Am.  vi.  B).  Sonwwlat 
Mkin  to  the  mikiili  of  the  Hebiewi  wh  the  iAoM* 
(valfui)  of  tlie  kpoeloLic  age, in  which  groH  licen- 
Uoutneu  wii  addeil  (o  drinking,  Mid  wbicb  it  In- 
UyniadB  thesu'"    '    '  ■..-... 


;  0»L  . 


;  Eph. 


.    IS; 


P* 


W.  L.  B 


(Kom. 
l».  3). 

"  MEAN  (I'roT.  iiii.  29  T 
ml.  8;  Aria  i\\.  39;  Kom.  lii 
edlj  tpplied  to  penoni  in  the  ht 
"obtourE."  A>  originally  used  it 
idei  of  liawiifu  whicb  now  l>el< 


MBA-NI  (M«l!  [Vrt-  M.«.:AW.  M(„(j] 
Aln.  Hasri:  M-nri).  The  nnie  ■  AIiiTUKOi 
(1  E*dr,  r.  31 ;  eomp.  Kzr.  ii.  60).  En  the  nuigin 
of  the  A.  V.  it  i*  glveu  in  the  (ami  "Meunim," 
u  in  Ndi.  vii.  52 

MEA-RAH  (rn^t)  [a  eow]:  ISX.  ontt, 
lioth  MS3. :  Mtnm),  i  illKe  named  in  Jodi.  liil. 
4  only,  in  ipHifying  the  boundsrieg  of  the  lam) 
wliich  nmauial  to  be  conquered  Rfler  the  lubjniis- 
li'iii  of  the  ioutheni  portion  of  i'alentine.  lU  A^ 
■eription  la  "  Meaiah  whicb  ia  to  the  Zidoniana' 
<i.  e.  which  bel«igito~b:  Ibe-'beaide"  of  tb* 
A.  T.  1*  an  emneoni  tranalation).  The  WDfd 
nt^riti  meaini  in  Hebrew  a  care,  and  It  it  eom- 
moiily  aMoraed  that  Ike  rcftrenee  ii  to  loms  n- 
larkable  carem  in  the  neiphborliood  of  Zidon; 
ich  ai  Ibat  which  ptajwi  a  memoralile  part  many 
fl  tmin  aftcrwarda  in  the  histm-y  of  the  CruBte 
(See  William  of  Tyre,  lii.  11,  (|i»t«d  by  RoMd- 
•on,  ii.  4T4  aou.)  Hut  there  ii,  ai  we  bare  ofles 
mariied,  danger  in  interpretint;  theae  tery  aucienl 
inMS  by  the  lignlAeitiont  which  tfaey  bore  In  lata 

ill  later  Miaonta.  Beaidea,  if  a  care  wen  ji- 
i..led,  and  not  a  phice  called  Meanfa,  the  name 
ould  lately  hare  been   pieaeded  Dy  the  defiult* 


IaUd  twati  (Hie.  Oam.  t 

Jo..  T.  as). 


,  «tl.  U.  8,  3H; 
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■rticK  and  would  have  stood  m  H'lyXpn,  «« the 

••re.*' 

Rebiid  ( PftL  p.  896)  ng^esta  Uiat  Mctnh  maj  be 
Ihe  laiiie  with  Meroth.  a  yiUa(^  named  by  Josephos 
(Ant.  iii.  3,  §  1)  as  fbrming  the  limit  of  Gafilee  on 
the  west  (see  also  Ani,  ii.  20,  §  6),  and  which 
Bffain  may  possibly  have  been  connected  with  the 
Watku8  op  Mkrom.  The  identification  is  not 
fanpiobable,  though  there  is  no  means  of  ascertain- 
ing tlie  fact 

A  nUage  called  el  Mughar  is  found  in  the  moixn> 
taint  of  Naphtali,  some  ten  miles  W.  of  the  north- 
«ii  eKtreinity  of  the  sea  of  Galilee,  which  may  pos- 
dbly  represent  an  ancient  Mettrah  (Kob.  iii.  70, 80; 
Van  de  Yelde's  mop).  6. 

MEASURES.      [WnonTs    axd    Mkas- 

UIUE8.] 

MEAT.  It  does  not  appear  that  the  word 
*•  meat  *'  Is  used  in  any  one  instance  in  the  Author- 
ised Version  of  either  the  Old  or  New  Testament, 
in  the  sense  which  it  now  almost  eidusively  liears 
of  animal  food.  The  Utter  is  denoted  uniformly  by 
"flesh." 

.  1.  The  only  possible  exceptions  to  this  assertion 
in  theO.  T.  are:  — 

la,)  Gen.  xx^-ii.  4,  Ac.,  "  savory  meat." 
\b.)  lb.  zlv.  23,  **com  and  bread  and  meat" 
But  {a)  in  the  former  of  these  two  caeeM  the 

Hebrew  word,  D^^TS^OQ,  which  in  this  form 
appears  in  thu  chapter  only,  is  derived  from  a 
root  which  has  exactly  the  force  of  our  woni 
'*  taste,"  and  is  employed  In  reference  to  the  man- 
na. In  the  passage  in  question  the  word  "  dain- 
ties "  would  be  perhaps  more  appropriate.  (6)  In 
the  second  case  the  original  iKt>rd  is  one  of  almost 

eqnal  rarity,  t"9<  ^^  ^  ^  I^exicons  did  not 
show  thnt  this  had  only  the  general  force  of  food 
in  all  the  othtf  oriental  tongues,  that  would  be 
established  in  regard  to  Hebrew  by  its  other  occur- 
rences, namelv,  2  Chr.  xi.  23.  where  it  is  rendered 
*'  rictual:  "  and  Dan.  iv.  12, 21,  where  the  >*  meat " 
spoken  of  is  that  to  !«  funilsbed  by  a  tree. 

2.  The  only  real  and  inconvenient  ambiguity 
caused  by  the  change  which  has  taken  place  in  the 
neaning  of  the  word  is  in  the  case  of  the  **  meat- 
jflering,"  the  second  of  the  three  great  divisions 
nto  wliich  the  sacrifices  of  the  I^w  were  divided 
—  the  burnt-offering,  the  meatoflering,  siid  the 
peaoeofiering  (U«v.  ii.  1,  Ac.)  — and  which  con- 
sisted solely  of  flour,  or  com,  and  oil,  sacrifices  of 
flesh  licing  confined  to  the  other  two.     The  word 

thus  translated  is  nPSp,  elsewhere  rendered 
**  pi^fuit "  and  "  obbition,**  and  derived  from  a 
oot  which  has  the  force  of  »» sending  "  or  "  ofler- 
ng  **  to  a  person.  It  is  very  desirable  tliat  some 
EnEfli-ih  term  should  be  proposed  which  would 
avoid  this  ambiguity.  »*  Food- offering"  is  hanllv 
admissible,  though  it  is  perhaps  preferable  to  "  un- 
bloody or  bloodlos  sacrifice." 

3.  There  are  several  other  words,  which,  though 
enthvly  distinct  in  the  original,  are  all  transited 
in  the  A.  V.  by  "  meat;  "  but  none  of  them  pre- 

lent  any  apeeia]  ntere»t  except  H?^    "^J"  ^"^o^^i 

"  nn)Q,  ften  the  dbsoMs  root  fOQ,  Rto dis- 

wionts  *'  or  "  to  gls<i.*' 

•  It  wmtiA  wifci  lug »  would  be  mors  eomset  at 
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fkiNn  a  root  signifying  '•  to  tear,"  wtmld  le  ptfbapi 
more  accurately  rviidcred  "  prey  "  or  •*  booty.**  Its 
uae  in  Ps.  exi.  5,  espedally  whien  taken  in  ooonec> 
taon  with  the  word  rendered  **good  imdemland- 
ing  "  in  ver.  10,  which  sbooU  rather  be,  as  in  thr 
miuri^.  *^  good  success,"  throws  a  new  and  miex- 
pected  light  over  the  fiuniliar  phrases  of  that  beao- 
tif  I.  psalm.  It  seems  to  show  how  inntuigviBb- 
able  was  the  warlike  predatory  spirit  in  the  oiiid 
of  ihe  writer,  good  Taneliteand  devont  wonbipper 
of  Jehovah  as  he  was.  \jA»  as  he  lived  in  the  hia- 
tory  of  his  nation,  he  cannot  foi^  the  ** power*' 
of  Jehovah *s  "works**  by  whidi  his  forefrtbm 
At'iiired  the  "heritage  of  the  heathen;"  and  to 
hiED,  as  to  his  anoeston  when  conqneriqg  the  eouii- 
try,  it  is  still  a  firm  artide  of  belief  that  tlioae  who 
fear  Jehovah  ahall  obtain  most  of  the  spdl  of  his 
enemies  —  those  who  obey  his  oommandmeiiti 
shall  have  the  best  success  in  the  field. 

4.  In  the  N.  T.  the  variety  of  the  Geeek  words 
thus  rendered  is  equally  great:  but  dismissing  such 
terms  as  Avcuccrofoi  or  ^ycnrfwrciif,  which  are  ren- 
dered by  "  sit  at  meat  —  ^ffyc7»r,  for  which  we  oc- 
casionaily  find  "  meat "  —  rp^rc^a  (Acts  xri.  34), 
the  same  —  tlZvXoBvra,  "  meat  oflfered  to  idols  **— 
ffXio-^To,  generally  "fragments,"  but  twice 
"broken  meat*' — dismissing  these,  we  have  left 
rpo^  and  fip&fia  (with  its  kindred  words,  fipAais^ 
etc. ),  both  words  l>earing  the  widest  possible  signi- 
fication, and  meaning  everything  that  can  be  eaten, 
or  can  nourish  the  frame.  The  former  is  most 
used  in  the  Gospels  and  Acts.  Tlie  latter  is  fooiti 
in  St  John  and  in  the  epistles  of  St  Paul.  It  ii 
the  word  employed  in  the  famous  sentences,  "  for 
meat  destroy  not  the  work  of  God,**  "  If  meat 
make  my  brother  to  ofiend,**  eto.  G. 

MEAT-OFFERING  (HT^^Q:  9mpop  0v 
ela,  or  $valai  oOlntw  tncr^cU^  or  »ner{fiemm). 
The  word  Minchdh  "  signifies  originally  a  gift  of 
any  kind :  and  appeara  to  lie  us^  generally  of  a 
gift  from  an  inferior  to  a  superior,  whether  God  or 
man.  Thus  hi  Gen.  xxxii.  13  it  is  used  of  the 
present  from  Jacob  to  Esau,  in  Gen.  xliii.  11  of  the 
present  sent  to  Joseph  In  l'4i:ypt,  in  2  Sam.  viii.  2. 
6  of  the  tribute  horn  Moab  and  Syria  to  David, 
etc.,  etc. ;  and  in  Gen.  iv.  3,  4,  6  it  is  applied  to 
the  aacrifices  to  God,  oflered  by  Cain  and  Abel, 
although  Abd's  vras  a  whole  burnt-offering.  After- 
wards this  general  sense  became  attached  to  th« 

woni  "  Corban  Of?P);"  and  the  word  MinchdA 
rcHtricted  to  an  "  unbk>ody  ofibdng  **  as  opposed 

to  HDt^  a  "  bloody  **  sacrifice.  It  is  constantly 
spoken  of  in  connection  with  the  DRiKK-orFKB- 

wo  CsTPS-  oiroyH'  ^»^»»«*)»  which  generally 
accompanied  it,  and  whksh  had  the  same  meaning. 
'I1)e  kiw  or  ceremonial  of  the  meai-oflibring  is  d»- 
8cri1fd  In  I^ev.  ii.  and  vi.  14-23.^  It  was  to  b« 
comiKwed  of  fine  flour,  seaaoned  with  salt,  and 
mixed  with  oil  snd  frankincense,  but  without 
lea\-en.  and  It  waa  generally  accompanied  by  » 
drink -offering  of  wine.  A  portion  of  it,  including; 
all  the  frankincense,  was  to  be  burnt  on  the  altar 
as  "  a  memorial : "  the  rest  bdonged  to  the  priest. 


present,  since  the  renderiog  of  nTjISD  by  ^ 
othring  *'  (A.  y.)  mggBtta  aa  a  part  of  the  - 
prsdsely    the    part  whleh    the 
ntaav.] 
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hm  tne  OHcit-oflhringi  oflerad  by  the  priciU  them- 
wlmH  mre  to  be  wholly  burnt. 

Its  mauling  (which  ii  analogous  to  that  of  the 
jflbriog  of  the  tithes,  the  fint-fruits,  and  the  shew- 
bread)  appears  to  be  exactly  expressed  in  the  words 
y  David  (1  Chr.  xxix.  10-14),  •«  AU  that  b  m  the 

heaven  and  in  the  earth  is  Thine AU 

things  oome  of  Thee,  and  of  Thine  own  hare  we 
girtn  TAee.**  Tt  reoognixed  the  sovereignty  of  the 
Lord,  and  his  bounty  in  giving  them  all  earthly 
blessings,  by  dedicating  to  Him  the  best  of  his 
gifts:  the  flour,  as  the  main  support  of  life;  oil,  as 
tht  symbol  of  richness;  and  wine  as  the  symbd 
of  vigor  and  refreshment  (see  Ps.  civ.  16).  All 
these  were  unleavened,  and  seasoned  with  salt,  in 
order  to  show  their  purity,  and  hallowed  by  the 
flrsnkineense  for  God's  special  service.  This  reoog- 
■itkm,  implied  in  all  cases,  is  expressed  clearly  in 
the  form  of  offtrtng  the  first-fruits  prescribed  in 
Deut.  xxvi.  5-12. 

It  will  be  seen  that  this  meaning  involves  nei- 
ther  of  the  main  ideas  of  sacrifice  —  the  atonement 
for  sin  and  the  self-dedication  to  God.  It  takes 
them  for  granted,  and  is  baaed  on  them.  Accord- 
ingly, the  meat-oflhing,  properly  so  called,  seems 
si  ways  to  have  lieen  a  subsidiary  offering,  needing 
to  be  introduced  by  the  sin  ofl^ng,  which  repre- 
lented  the  one  idea,  and  forming  an  appendage  to 
the  bumt-oifering,  which  represented  the  other. 

Thus,  in  the  case  of  public  sacrifices,  a  "  meat- 
oflRering  **  was  et^uted  as  a  part  of  — 

(1.)  The  dniiy  morning  and  ertning  taerijlce 
(Kz.  xxix.  40,  41). 

(9.)   The  Sabbath-offering  (Num.  xxviU.  9, 10). 

(3.)  The  offering  at  the  new  moon  (Num. 
xzviiL  11-14). 

(4.)  The  cfferingt  at  the  grvit  JettivaU  (Num. 
zz:vliL  ao,  28,  xxix.  a,  4, 14,  15,  ^). 

(5.)  The  offerings  on  the  great  daff  of  atone^ 
wtent  (Num.  xxix.  9,  10). 

The  same  was  the  case  with  private  sacrifices,  as 
si  — 

(1.)  The  consecration  of  priests  (Ex.  xxix.  1,  2; 
Lev.  vi.  20,  viii.  2),  nntl  of  Levites  (Num.  viii.  8). 

(2.)   The  cleansing  of  the  leper  {Ijer.  xiv.  20). 

(3.)  The  terminatuyn  of  the  Nataritic  vow 
(Num.  vi.  15). 

The  unbloody  oflbrings  offtred  alone  did  not 
properly  belong  to  the  regular  meaA-ofTering.  They 
a^were  usually  substitutes  for  other  offerings.  Thus, 
for  example,  in  I.ev.  v.  11,  a  tenth  of  an  ef^ah  of 
floor  is  allowed  to  be  substituted  by  a  poor  man  for 
the  brob  or  Icid  of  a  trespass  offering :  in  Num.  v. 
15  the  same  offering  is  ordained  as  the  "  offering 
of  Jealousy  *'  for  a  suspected  wife.  The  unusual 
eL^acter  of  the  offing  is  marked  in  both  eases 
by  the  absence  of  the  oil,  frankincense,  and  wine. 
We  find  also  at  certain  times  libations  of  water 
pnured  out  before  (iod :  as  by  Samud*8  command 
•t  Mizpeh  during  the  fsjit  (1  Sam.  vii.  6),  and  by 
David  at  Bethlehem  (2  Sam.  xxiii.  16),  and  a  liba- 
laon  of  oil  poured  by  Jacob  on  the  pillar  at  Bethel 
(Gcii.  XXXV.  14).  *  But  these  have  deafly  especial 
■WMiin^s,  and  an  not  to  be  included  in  the  ordi- 
Mry  drink<ofierings.  The  same  remark  will  apply 
lo  Um  remarkable  lihatioti  of  water  cwitomary  at 
ifae  Feast  of  Tabernacles  [Tahrh.sacij£8],  but 
aol  mentioned  in  Scripture.  A.  B. 

•  MKATS,  tTNOLBAN.  [Unclsait 
Mbats.] 

MKBUK'KAI    [8  07!.]    Oil^Q    i^rweUd, 


MBDBBA 
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strong,  FUrrtI:  in  r&y  v/wr;  [Comp.  Mefiovrai  , 
Aid.  with  10  MSS.  ^afiovysd;  other  MSS.  Xafiou 
j^4i]  Mobonnat).  In  thS  form  appean,  in  one 
passage  only  (2  Sam.  xxiii.  27),  the  name  of  one  of 
David's  guard,  who  is  elsewhere  called  Sibbbcrai 
(2  Sam.  xxi.  18;  1  Chr.  xx.  4)  or  Sibbbcai  (1 
C^.  xi.  29,  xxviL  11)  in  the  A.  V.    The  readin{» 

**  Sibbechai "  O^^D)  ia  evidently  the  true  one 
of  which  *<  Mebunxiai  '*  was  an  easy  and  early  cor- 
ruption, for  even  the  LXX.  translators  must  have 
had  the  same  oontonants  before  them,  though  they 

pointed  thus,  ^999*  ^^  ^  curious,  however,  t}ial 
the  Aldine  edition  has  Xiifiovx^i  (Kennioott,  />.'•# 
i.  p.  186).  W.  A.  W. 

BIEGHEB'ATHITB,  THE  0^75*^: 
[Rom.  Mex^paBpt;  Vat]  Moxop]  [7^  •  ^i^ 
fioxopi]  Alex.  ^pofAexovpoBii  Aleeheratkttes), 
that  is,  the  native  or  hibabitant  of  a  place  called 
Mechenh.  Only  one  such  is  mentioned,  namely, 
Hephbr,  one  of  David*s  thirty-seven  warrion  (1 
Chr.  xi.  36).  In  the  parallel  list  of  2  Sam.  xxiii. 
the  name  appears,  wiUi  other  variations,  as  "  the 
Maachathite  *'  (ver.  34).  It  is  the  opinion  of  Ken- 
nioott, after  a  long  examination  of  the  passage,  thai 
the  bitter  is  the  oorrecter  of  the  two;  and  as  no 
place  named  Mecherah  is  known  to  have  existed, 
while  the  Maachathites  had  a  certain  oonneetion 
with  Israel,  and  especially  with  David,  we  may 
concur  in  his  oonclusion,  more  especially  as  his 
guard  contained  men  of  almost  every  nation  round 
Palestine.  G. 

MED'ABA  (Mfi9afid:  Madfiba),  the  Greek 
form  of  the  name  Mepbba.  It  occurs  only  in  1 
Mace.  ix.  86.  Q- 

ME1>AD.    [Eldad  and  Med.\d.] 

MED  AN    (779,    stnfe,    contention,    Ges.: 

MaScU,  MaHd/il  [Alex.  ^  Ma8ai/it  MoSav:]  Ma- 
dan)^  a  son  of  Abraham  and  Keturah  (Gen.  xxv. 
2;  1  Chr.  i.  32),  whose  name  and  descendants 
have  not  been  traced  beyond  this  record.  It  lias 
been  supposed,  from  the  similarity  of  the  name, 
that  the  tribe  descended  from  Medan  was  more 
closely  allied  to  Midinn  than  by  mere  blood  rela- 
tion, and  that  It  was  the  same  as,  or  a  portion  of, 
the  hitter,  lliere  is,  however,  no  grotiiid  for  this 
theory  l)eyond  its  plausibility.  —  The  traditional 
city  Medyen  of  the  Arab  geographen  (the  clsasical 
Modiana),  situate  in  Arabia  on  the  eastern  shote 
of  the  Gulf  of  F.yleh,  must  be  held  to  have  been 
Midianite,  not  Medunite  (but  Bunsen,  Bibehoerk, 
sngc^ests  the  latter  identification).  It  has  been 
elsewhere  remarked  [Ketukaii]  Uiat  many  of  the 
Keturah  ite  tribes  seem  to  have  merged  in  early 
times  into  the  lahniaelite  tribes.  The  mention  ol 
**  Ishninelite  '*  as  a  convertible  term  with  (*  Midi- 
anite." in  Gen.  xxxvii.  28,  36,  in  remarkable:  but 
the  Midianite  of  the  A.  V.  in  vtT.  28  is  Medanlte 
in  the  Hebrew  (by  the  l.XX.  rendered  MaSciyituM 
and  in  the  Vulgate  fsnuieUta  and  Madianita);  and 
we  may  have  here  a  trace  of  the  subject  of  this 
articte,  though  Miduuiite  appears  on  the  whole  to 
be  more  likely  the  correct  reading  in  the  passages 
referred  to.    [Midiam.]  E.  S.  P. 

MEIXEBA  (W^TQ:  Ma«8a3«  and  MifSa- 
0d":  Medaba),  a  town  on  the  eastern  side  of  Jo^ 


•  ft  may  be  wsU  to  five  a 
la  the  LXX.  Is  whloh  aMdstaa 
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Ian.  Takeu  m  a  Hebrew  irord,  Me^deba  mMuii 
•*  watfera"  of  quiet,**  but  except  the  tank  (see  below), 
K'hat  witeri  can  there  ever  have  been  on  that  high 
plain  ?  The  Arabic  name,  though  similar  in  aound, 
has  a  dUftreut  si^ifieatbn. 

Medeba  ia  first  alluded  to  in  the  fragment  of  a 
popular  song  of  the  time  of  the  conquest,  pre8er\'ed 
in  Num.  xzi.  (see  ver.  30).  Here  it  seems  to  denote 
the  limit  of  the  territory  of  Heshbon.  It  next 
occurs  in  the  enumeration  of  the  country  divided 
amongst  the  Tran^ordanic  tribes  (Josh.  xiii.  9 ),  as 
giving  its  nunc  to  a  district  of  level  downs  called 
'*the  Mishor  of  Medeba,**  or  *<the  Mishor  on 
BIodebA.**  This  district  fell  within  the  allotment 
of  Reuben  (ver.  16).  At  the  time  of  the  conquest 
Medeba  banged  to  the  Amorites,  apparentl}*  one 
of  the  towns  taken  from  Moab  by  them.  When 
we  next  encounter  it,  four  oentiuies  later,  it  is 
again  in  the  hands  of  the  Moabites.  or  which  is 
nearly  the  same  thing,  of  the  Ammonites.  It  was 
before  the  gate  of  Medeba  that  Joab  gained  his 
victory  over  the  Ammonites,  and  the  horde  of 
Aramites  of  &iaachah,  Mesopotamia,  and  Zobah, 
wbicb  they  had  gathered  to  their  assistance  after 
the  insult  perpetrated  by  Hanun  on  the  messengers 
of  David  (1  Chr.  xix.  7,  compared  with  2  Sam.  x. 
8.  14,  Ac.).  In  the  time  of  A  has  Medeba  was  a 
sanctuary  of  Moab  (Is.  xv.  8),  but  in  the  denun- 
ciation of  Jeremiah  (xlviii.)i  often  parallel  with  that 
of  Isaiah,  it  is  not  mentioned.  In  the  Maccabeean 
times  it  bad  returned  into  the  hands  of  the  Amo- 
rites, who  seem  most  probably  intended  by  the 
obscure  word  Jambki  in  1  Mace.  ix.  36.  (Here 
the  name  is  given  in  tlie  A.  V.  as  Medaba,  accord- 
ing to  the  Greek  spelling.)  It  was  the  scene  of  the 
capture,  and  possibly  the  death,  of  John  Macca- 
beus, and  also  of  the  revenge  subsequently  taken 
by  Jonathan  and  Simon  (.foseph.  Ant,  xiii.  1,  §  4; 
the  name  is  omitted  in  Mace,  on  the  second  occa- 
sion, see  ver.  38).  Alxiut  110  yean  n.  c.  it  was 
taken  after  a  long  sit^  by  John  Hyrcanus  (Ant. 
xiii.  9,  §  1 ;  B.  J.  i.  2,  §  4),  and  then  appears  to 
\y\\e  remained  in  the  possession  of  the  Jews  for 
at  least  thirty  years,  till  the  time  of  Alexander 
ianna>ns  (xiii.  15,  §  4);  and  it  is  mentioned  as 
Mie  of  the  twelve  cities,  by  the  promise  of  which 
Aretas,  the  king  of  Arabia,  was  induced  to  assist 
H,\Tcanu8  II.  to  recover  Jerusalem  fh>m  his  brother 
AriRtobuhis  (Ant  xiv.  1,  §  4). 

Medelta  has  retained  its  name  down  to  our  own 
times.  To  Kusebius  and  Jerome  ( Onomnti,  **  Me- 
dalia '' )  it  was  evidently  known.  In  Christian  times 
it  was  a  noted  bishopric  of  the  patriarchate  of 
**  Recerra.  or  Bitira  Arabiie,"  and  k  named  in  the 
Acts  of  the  Council  of  Chalcedon  (a.  d.  461)  atid 
other  I'xclesiastical  Lists  (Kebund,  pp.  217, 223, 226, 
803.  See  also  lie  Quien,  Oriefis  CAn's/.).  Among 
modem  travellers  Aid(Uba  has  been  visited,  recog- 
nized, and  described  by  Burckhardt  {StpHa^  July 
13,  1812),  Sectzen  (i.  407,  408,  iv.  223),  and  Irby 
(p  115);  see  also  Porter  (Handbook,  p.  808).  It 
jt  in  Uie  pastoral  district  of  the  Bttkay  which  prob- 
ibly  answers  to  the  Mishor  of  the  Helirews,  4  miles 
S.  E.  of  ffeshlfdny  and  like  it  lying  on  a  rounded 
»ut  rocky  hill  (Burckh.,  Seetzen).    A  large  tank, 

oext,  which  will  show  how  Avqnently  It  Is  omitted: 
Niun.  xxl.  30,  eirl  Muo^;  Josh.  xiii.  9,  [Rom.  Mm&i- 
fa»«  Tat.l  Aat&i^y,  Alex.  VLatiafia;  if/.  16.  omit, 
bi>th  MSB.  [but  Oomp.  MOafia] ;  1  Ohr.  xlx.  7,  [Tat.} 
H9Mh,  [Am]  Al«l-  Ui|5«/k[;  K  xv.  2.  rifc  UmmfU- 
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cwhwDa,  and  extentivv  foundatlona  ire  stiD  to  bi 
seen;  the  remains  of  a  Roman  road  exist  near  the 
town,  which  seems  formerly  to  have  conneoted  it 
with  Heshbon.  6. 

MEDES  OT^'  MnSoi:  Medi),  one  of  the 
most  powerful  nations  of  Western  Asia  in  the  times 
anterior  to  the  ertablishment  of  the  kingdom  of 
Cyrus,  and  one  of  the  moat  important  tribes  oom- 
postng  that  kingdom.  Tlieir  geographical  position 
is  considered  under  the  artksle  Mkdia.  Tlie  title 
by  which  they  appear  to  have  kaown  thsmaches 
was  Mada ;  which  by  the  Semitic  races  waa  made 
into  Madai^  and  by  the  Greeks  and  Romani  intc 
Afedi,  whence  our  "  Bfedcs." 

1.  Pi-imitke  Hittory.  —  It  may  be  gathcnd  ftom 
the  mention  of  the  Medes,  by  Moses,  amoiig  the 
races  descended  from  Japhet  [see  Madai],  that 
they  were  a  nation  of  very  high  antiquity;  and  it 
is  in  accordance  with  this  view  that  we  find  a 
notice  of  them  in  the  primitive  Babylonian  history 
of  Berosus,  who  says  that  the  Medes  conquered 
Babylon  at  a  very  remote  period  (circ.  b.  c.  2458  ^ 
and  that  eight  Median  monarchs  reigned  tiiere  oon- 
secutively,  over  a  space  of  224  years  (Beros.  ap. 
liluseb.  Chitm.  Can.  i.  4).  Whate\Tr  difficulties 
may  lie  in  the  way  of  our  accepting  this  statement 
as  historical  —  from  the  silence  of  other  authors, 
from  the  aflfectation  of  precision  in  respect  of  so 
remote  a  time,  and  from  the  subsequent  disappear- 
ance of  the  Medes  from  these  parts,  and  their 
reappearance,  after  1300  years,  in  a  different  locality 
—  it  Is  too  definite  and  precise  a  statement,  and 
comes  ftom  too  good  an  authority,  to  be  safely 
set  aside  as  unmeaning.  There  are  independent 
grounds  for  thinking;  that  an  Aryan  demoit  existed 
in  the  population  of  the  Mesopotamian  Valley,  side 
by  side  with  the  Cushite  and  Semitic  elements,  at 
a  ^-ery  early  date.^  It  is  therefore  not  at  all  im- 
possible that  the  Medes  may  have  been  the  pre- 
dominant race  there  for  a  time,  as  Berosus  states, 
and  may  afterwards  have  lieen  overpowered  and 
driven  to  the  mountains,  whence  they  may  have 
spread  themseh'es  eastward,  northward,  and  west- 
wnrd,  so  as  to  occupy  a  vast  numlter  of  localities 
fn»ni  the  banks  of  the  Indus  to  tlioee  of  the  middle 
I  )Rnul^.  'Hie  term  Aryans,  which  was  by  the  uni- 
versal consent  of  their  neighbors  apjjlied  to  the 
Medes  in  the  time  of  Herodotus  {Htrod.  vii.  62), 
connects  them  with  the  early  Vedic  settlers  in 
western  Hindustan :  the  Mnti-^m  of  Mount  Zagros, 
the  Sauro-  Mntm  of  the  steppe-country  between  the 
( 'aspian  and  the  Kuxine,  and  tlie  Maeia  or  Mctota 
of  the  Sen  of  Azov,  mark  their  pr(^f(ress  towarda 
the  north;  while  the  Mcedi  or  3/cr/i  of  Thraoe 
seem  to  indicate  their  spread  westward  into  Kurope, 
which  was  directly  attested  by  the  native  tniditiona 
of  the  Sigynntt  {flei'od.  v.  9). 

2.  Connection  mth  Aatyrin.  —  The  deepest  ob- 
scurity hangs,  however,  o>-er  these  movements,  and 
indeed  o^-er  the  whole  history  of  the  Medes  from 
the  time  of  their  liearing  sway  in  Babylonia  (b.  c 
2458-2234^  to  tiieir  first  appdrance  in  the  eanei- 
form  inscriptions  aninnfi;  the  enemies  of  Awyrift 
alwut  n.  c.  880.     I'hey  then  inhabit  a  portion  of 


a  To  this  Burckhardt  seems  to  alludm  whsn  ha  ob 
{S^.  p.  866),  "  this  Is  the  aneient  Mideba ;  bof 
thsirs  is  no  river  near  it.'* 

6  8«e  the  remarks  of  8tr  H.  BawUiiMni  |r  lawtti 
i*S  Hnodotux..  I  621,  nolB. 
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Ae  npMi  which  ton;  their  name  down  to  the  Mo 
kaBiDwdao  ounqueii  ot  Perda;  but  wliether  thoy 
vBre  recent  imniignuiti!  hito  it,  or  had  held  it  ftoni 
4  remote  antiqaity,  is  ULoevtafai.  On  the  one  hand 
.t  b  noted  that  their  ab»«nce  from  earlier  cundform 
Daootunenti  teema  to  au^;gest  that  their  arrival  waa 
receat  at  the  date  aboim  mentioned;  on  the  other, 
that  Ctaaiaa  aaaerta  (ap.  Diod.  Sic.  ii.  1,  §  9),  and 
Herodolaa  diatincilj  implies  (i.  96),  that  they  had 
ben  settled  in  this  part  of  Asia  at  least  from  the 
ame  of  the  first  fonnation  of  the  Assyrian  Empire 
(a.  a  1173).  However  this  vras,  It  is  certain  that 
It  fint,  and  for  a  long  series  of  years,  they  were 
fwyiafarior  in  power  to  the  great  empire  estab- 
liahed  vpon  their  flank,  lliey  were  under  no  gen- 
oal  or  centralised  government,  but  consisted  of 
varioQs  petty  tribes,  each  ruled  by  its  chief,  whose 
dominion  was  over  a  single  small  town  and  perhaps 
a  km  vilhges.  The  Assyrian  monarchs  ravoj^ed 
tbdr  hods  at  pleaaure,  and  took  tribute  from  their 
d>i«6;  while  the  Modes  could  in  no  way  retaliate 
spoa  their  antagonists.  Between  them  and  Aasyria 
ky  the  lofty  chain  of  Zagros,  inhabited  by  hardv 
moantaineen,  at  least  ss  powerful  as  the  Modes 
tbanael%^  who  would  not  tamely  have  suffered 
tbeir  psaage  through  their  tenitories.  Media, 
boawer,  was  strong  enough,  and  stubborn  enough, 
10  maintain  her  nationality  throughout  the  whole 
period  of  the  Assyrian  sway,  and  was  never  absorbed 
into  the  empire.  An  attempt  made  by  Saigon  to 
bold  the  oomitry  in  permanent  sul^ection  by  means 
of  a  number  of  military  colonies  pUnted  in  cities 
sf  his  boildljjg  fiufed  [Sakopn];  and  both  his 
m  Sennseherib,  and  his  grandson  Raarhaddon, 
acre  Ibroed  to  lead  into  the  territory  hostile  ezpe- 
iaiuna^  which  hovitever  seem  to  have  left  no  more 
itttORiuou  than  previous  invasions.  Media  was 
redumed  by  the  great  Assyrian  monarchs  of  this 
period  u  a  part  of  their  dominions ;  but  its  sub- 
'«tiao  aeems  to  ha^'e  beoi  at  no  time  much  more 
tbtn  nominal,  and  it  frequently  threw  off  the  yoke 
■}io;:ether. 

3.  MttUan  IJittory  of  Herotlottu.  —  Herodotua 
nywunts  the  decadence  of  Assyria  as  greatly  aocel- 
n(ed  by  a  formal  rewM  of  Uie  Medes,  following 
1^  a  period  of  contented  subjection,  and  places 
thi«  rarolt  more  than  218  yean  before  the  battle 
it  Maratboo,  or  a  little  before  B.  c.  708.  Ctesias 
pbeed  the  commencement  of  Bledian  independence 
(till  earlier,  declaring  that  the  Medes  had  destroyed 
Sijieveh  and  eatabtiahed  themaelvea  on  the  ruins  of 
il»  .\iijrian  Empire,  aa  tar  back  as  a.  c.  875.  No 
««  oov  defends  this  latter  statement,  which  alike 
aBtradJets  the  Hebrew  records  and  the  native 
AoeBOMnts.  It  is  doubtful  whether  even  the  calcu- 
litioo  of  Herudoius  does  not  throw  back  the  inde- 
pendenes  to  too  eariy  a  date:  his  chronology  of  the 
^<riod  b  eleariy  artificial;  and  the  history,  as  he 
"viate*  it,  is  (abidous.  According  to  him  the  Medes, 
■bn  they  fint  shook  off  the  yoke,  established  no 
fvemment.  For  a  time  there  was  neither  king 
a«  prmee  in  the  land,  and  each  man  did  what  waa 
r<fai  in  hia  own  eyes.  Quarrels  were  settled  br 
vi4tntion,  and  a  certMU  Ueloces,  having  obtained 
1  nptttation  in  this  way,  contrived  after  a  while  to 
pi  liims^  elected  sovereign.  He  then  lilt  the 
Krea-walled  Eebataiia  [Ecbataxa].  establishcMl  a 
^^  after  the  ordinary  oriental  modtd,  and  had  a 
(^Mperutts  and  peaeefhl  reign  of  53  }-earB.  Ddcoea 
•u  Moeeeded  by  his  son  Fhraortes,  an  ambiti  >tts 
•noea,  who  directly  after  his  accession  began  a 
tenr  of  eooqucet,  first  attacking  and  suUuisg 
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the  Persuuis,  then  reducing  nation  aftei  natkNi, 
and  finally  perishing  in  an  expedition  against  As 
Syria,  after  he  had  reigned  22  years.  Cyaxares,  the 
son  of  Fhraortes,  then  mounted  the  throne.  Hav- 
ing first  introduced  a  new  military  system,  he  pro- 
ceeded to  carry  out  his  other's  designs  against 
Assyria,  defeated  the  Assyrian  army  in  the  field, 
besieged  their  capital,  and  waa  only  prevented  from 
capturing  it  on  this  first  attack  by  an  invasion  of 
Scythians,  which  recalled  him  to  the  defense  oi  his 
own  country.  After  a  desperate  struggle  during 
eight-and-twenty  years  with  these  new  enemies, 
Cyaxares  succeeded  in  expelling  them  and  recover- 
ing his  former  empire;  whereupon  he  resumed  the 
projects  which  their  invasion  had  made  him  tempts 
rarily  abandon,  besic^ged  and  took  Nineveh,  ooii« 
quered  the  Assyrians,  and  extended  his  dominioo 
to  the  Halys.  Nor  did  these  successes  content 
him.  Betii  on  establishing  his  sway  over  the  whole 
of  Asia,  he  passed  the  Half's,  and  engaged  in  a 
war  with  Alj-attes,  king  of  Lydia,  the  father  of 
(yrcESUs,  with  whom  he  long  mauitained  a  stubborn 
contest.  This  war  was  terminated  at  length  by  an 
eclipse  of  the  sun,  which,  occurring  just  as  the  two 
armies  were  engaged,  furnished  an  occasion  for 
negotiations,  and  eventually  led  to  the  conclusion 
of  a  peace  and  the  formation  of  an  alliance  between 
the  two  powers.  The  independence  of  Lydia  and 
the  other  kingdoms  west  of  the  Halys  was  recog- 
nized by  the  Medes,  who  withdrew  within  their 
own  boiden,  having  arranged  a  marriage  between 
the  eldest  son  of  Cyaxares  and  a  daughter  of  the 
Lydian  king,  which  assured  them  of  a  friendly 
neighbor  upon  this  frontier.  Cyaxares,  aoon  after 
this,  died,  baring  reigned  in  all  40  yesun.  He  was 
succeeded  by  his  son  Astyages,  a  pacific  monarch, 
of  whom  nothing  is  rdated  l)eyond  the  fact  of  his 
deposition  by  his  own  grandson  Cyrus,  35  years 
after  his  accession  —  an  event  by  which  the  Median 
ICmpire  was  brought  to  an  end,  and  the  Persian 
established  upon  its  ruins. 

4.  Ju  imptr/ections,  —  Such  is,  in  outline,  the 
Median  History  of  Herodotus.  It  has  been  accepted 
as  authentic  by  most  modem  writers,  not  so  much 
from  a  feeling  that  it  is  really  trustworthy,  as  from 
tihe  want  of  anything  more  satis&ctory  to  put  in 
its  place.  That  the  story  of  Deloces  is  a  romance, 
has  been  seen  and  acknowledged  (Grote*s  Greece, 
iii.  307,  308).  That  the  ohronok>gical  dates  are 
improbable,  and  even  contradictory,  has  been  a  fre- 
quent subject  of  comphunt.  Keoently  it  has  been 
shown  that  the  whole  scheme  of  dates  is  artificial 
(Kawlinson*8  Herodotm,  i.  421,  422);  and  tliat  the 
very  names  of  the  kings,  except  in  a  single  uistaoce, 
are  unhistorical.  Though  Uie  cuneiform  recc4ds 
do  not  at  present  supply  the  actual  history  of 
the  time,  they  enable  us  in  a  great  measure  to  UiA 
the  narrative  which  has  tsomto  down  to  us  from  tlis 
Gtpeks.  We  can  separate  in  that  narrative  the 
authentic  portions  from  those  which  are  fabulous; 
we  can  account  for  the  namea  used,  and  in  most 
instances  for  the  numbers  gl^-en ;  and  we  can  thus 
rid  ourselves  of  a  great  deal  that  is  fictitious,  leav- 
ing a  renduum  which  has  a  fiair  right  to  be  regarded 
as  truth. 

The  records  of  Sargon,  Sennacherib,  and  Esar- 
haddon  clearly  show  thai  the  Median  kingdom  did 
not  commence  so  eariy  as  Herodotus  imagined. 
These  three  princes,  whose  reigns  cover  the  specs 
extending  ftom  b.  c.  720  to  b.  c.  680,  all  maniM 
their  arms  deep  into  Media,  and  found  it,  not  uudei 
the  dominion  of  a  dugle  powerful  mouairch,  bvf 
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udcr  thfl  rule  of  a  nut  number  of  petty  chieftains. 
It  cannot  have  been  till  near  the  middle  of  the 
7Ui  oei  turj  u.  o.  that  the  Median  kingdom  wae 
Donaolidated,  and  became-  formidable  to  its  neigh- 
bon.  How  this  change  was  aoooinplished  is  un- 
oertain:  the  most  probable  supposition  would  aeem 
to  be,  that  about  this  time  a  fresh  Aijan  immi- 
gration took  pUu»  from  the  countries  east  of  the 
Caspian,  and  that  the  leader  of  the  immigrants 
ntaiilished  his  authority  over  the  scattered  tribes 
of  his  noe,  who  had  been  settled  previously  in  the 
district  between  the  Caspian  and  Mount  Zagros. 
lliere  is  good  reason  to  believe  thai  this  leader  was 
the  great  Cjaxares,  whom  Diodorus  speaks  of  in 
one  place  as  the  firat  king  (Diod.  Sic.  ii.  32),  and 
whom  iEschylus  represents  ss  the  founder  of  the 
llado- Persic  empire  {Per:  761).  The  Delooes 
and  Phrhortes  of  Herodotus  are  thus  removed  from 
the  list  of  historical  penonages  altogether,  and 
must  take  rank  with  the  early  kings  in  the  list  of 
CtesiaSjO  who  are  now  generally  admitted  to  be 
aiventbns.  In  the  case  of  Ddoces  the  very  name 
is  fietitious,  being  the  Aryan  dahdJc^  "  biter  **  or 
**  snake,' ^  which  was  a  title  of  honor  assumed  by 
all  Median  mouarchs,  but  not  a  proper  name  of 
any  individual  Phraortes,  on  the  other  hand,  is 
a  true  name,  but  one  which  has  been  transferred  to 
this  period  from  a  later  passage  of  Median  history, 
to  wbieh  reference  will  be  made  in  the  sequel. 
(EtawUnson's  HeiixL  i.  408.) 

5.  Dtvtiopmtnt  of  Median  power^  andfwuuttion 
of  the  KtH/iire.  —  It  is  evident  that  the  develop- 
ment of  Median  power  proceeded  pari  jwctu  with 
the  decline  of  Assyria,  of  which  it  was  in  part  an 
eflect,  in  part  a  cause.  Oyazares  must  have  been 
oonteniporary  with  the  later  years  of  that  Assyrian 
monaroh  who  passed  the  greater  portion  of  his  time 
in  hunting  expeditions  in  Susiaiia.  [Ahhyiua,  § 
11.]  His  first  conquests  Men  probably  undertaken 
at  this  time,  and  were  suffered  tamely  by  a  prince 
who  was  deAtitute  of  all  military  spirit.  In  order 
to  consolidate  a  powerful  kingdom  in  the  district 
east  cf  Assyria,  it  was  necessary  to  bring  into  sub- 
jection a  number  of  Scythic  tribes,  who  disputed 
with  the  Aryans  the  possession  of  the  mountain- 
country,  and  required  to  be  incorporated  before 
Media  could  be  ready  for  great  expeditions  and  dis- 
tant conquests.  The  struggle  with  these  tiibes  may 
be  the  real  event  represented  in  Herodotus  by  the 
Scythic  war  of  Cyaxares,  or  possibly  his  narrative 
may  contain  a  still  Urger  amount  of  truth.  The 
Scytlis  of  Zagros  may  have  called  in  the  aid  of 
their  kindred  tribes  towards  the  north,  who  may 
have  impeded  for  a  while  the  progress  of  the  Median 
arms,  while  at  the  same  time  they  really  prepared 
the  way  for  their  success  by  weakening  tlie  other 
nations  of  this  region,  especially  the  Assyrians. 
Acasiding  to  Herodotus,  Cyaxares  at  last  got  the 
jct^  of  the  Scyths  by  inviting  their  leaders  to  a 
banquet,  and  there  treacherously  murdering  them. 
4t  any  rate  it  is  clear  that  at  a  tolerably  early  period 
if  his  reign  they  ceased  to  lie  formidable,  and  he 
was  able  to  direct  his  efforts  against  other  enemies. 
His  capture  of  Nineveh  and  conquest  of  Assyria 
ire  facts  which  no  skepticism  can  doubt;  and  the 

<■  Otsslas  made  the  Msdian  monarchy  eommsnoe 
aoout  B.  0.  875,  with  a  certain  Arbatws,  who  headed 
Ihe  rebellion  against  Sardaoapalus,  the  voluptuary. 
aitMces  nigned  28  yearn,  and  was  snoceeded  hy  Man- 
JavsM,  who  rdgned  60  jeare.  Then  Ibllowed  Soear- 
mm  (80  jsais),  Artlas  (50  years),  Arblanes  (22  >eavs). 


date  of  the  oa{>tiira  may  be  iixad  with  tolenhle  «■• 
tainty  to  the  year  b.  c.  625.  Abydeiius  ;pn>babl) 
following  Berosus)  informs  us  that  in  his  Assyrian 
war  Cyaxares  was  assisted  by  the  ItabyliAiaui 
under  Nabopolassar,  between  whom  and  (iyaxarei 
an  intimate  alliance  vras  formed,  cemented  by  s 
union  of  their  children;  and  that  a  result  of  their 
success  was  the  establishment  of  Nabopolassar  s« 
ind^MDdent  king  on  the  throne  of  Babylon,  ai. 
event  which  we  know  to  betong  to  the  above>men- 
tioned  year.  It  was  undoubtedly  after  this  that 
Cyaxares  endeavored  to  conquer  Lydia.  His  con- 
quest of  Assyria  had  made  him  master  uf  tlir 
whole  country  lying  between  Mount  Zagros  ami 
the  river  Halys,  to  which  he  now  hoped  to  add  the 
tract  between  the  Halys  and  the  i£gean  Sea.  It  is 
surprising  that  he  failed,  more  especially  as  he 
seems  to  have  been  accompanied  by  the  forces  of 
the  Babylonians,  who  were  perhaps  commanded  by 
Nebuchadnezzar  on  the  occasion.  [Nbbuciiad- 
NEZZAK.]  After  a  war  which  ksted  six  years  he 
desisted  from  his  attempt,  and  concluded  the  treaty 
with  the  Lydian  monarch,  of  which  we  have  already 
spoken.  The  three  great  Oriental  monarchies, 
Media,  Lydia,  and  Babylon,  were  now  united  by 
mutual  engagements  and  intermarriages,  and  con- 
tinued at  peace  with  one  another  during  the  re- 
minder of  the  reign  of  Cyaxares,  and  durii;^  that 
of  Astyages,  his  son  and  successor. 

6.  Extent  of  the  Empire,  —  The  limits  of  the 
Median  Empire  cannot  be  definitely  fixed ;  but  it  is 
not  difficult  to  give  a  general  idea  of  its  size  and 
position.  From  north  to  south  its  extent  was  in  no 
place  great,  since  it  was  certainly  confined  between 
the  PeiMian  Gulf  and  the  Euphrates  on  the  one  side, 
the  Black  and  Caspian  Seas  on  the  other.  From 
east  to  west  it  had,  however,  a  wide  expansion, 
since  it  reached  from  the  Halys  at  least  as  Car  as 
the  C^pian  Gates,  and  possibly  further.  It  com- 
prised Persia,  Media  M:«gna,  Northern  Media, 
Matiene .  or  &Iedia  Mattiana,  Assyria,  Armenia, 
Cappadocia,  the  tract  between  Armenia  and  the 
Caucasus,  the  bw  tract  along  the  southwest  and 
south  of  the  Ospian,  and  possibly  some  portion  of 
Hyrcania,  Parthia,  and  Sagartia.  It  was  separated 
from  Babylonia  either  by  the  Tigris,  or  more  prob- 
ably by  a  line  running  al)Out  halfway  l>etween 
that  river  and  the  Kuphrates,  and  thus  did  not 
include  Syria,  Phoenicia,  or  Judiea,  which  fell  tr 
Babylon  on  the  destruction  of  the  Assyrian  Em- 
pire. Its  greatest  length  may  be  reckoned  at  1500 
miles  from  N.  W.  to  S.  E.,  and  its  average  breadth 
at  400  or  450  miles.  Its  area  would  thus  be  about 
000,000  square  miles,  or  somewhat  greater  than 
that  of  modern  Persia. 

7.  Its  character.  —  With  regard  to  the  nature 
of  the  government  established  by  the  Medes  over 
the  conquered  nations,  we  possess  but  little  trust- 
worthy evidence.  Herodotus  in  one  place  com- 
pares, somewhat  vaguely,  the  Median  with  the 
Persian  system  (i.  134),  and  (>t«sias  appears  to 
bave  asserted  the  positive  introduction  of  the  sa- 
trapial  organization  into  the  empire  at  its  first  foun- 
dation by  his  Arliaoes  (Diod.  Sic.  ii.  28);  but  or 
the  whole  it  b  perhaps  most  probable  that  the  As- 


ArtSBUs  (40  years),  Artynes  (22  years),  Asttbaras  (46 
yean),  and  flnallj  Aspadas,  or  Astyacei',  che  last  king 
(X  years).  This  scheme  appears  to  be  a  cimrajr  extii» 
aion  of  the  monaroL/,  by  means  of  reputll  on,  frns 
the  data  ftamUhed  by  Uerodoius. 


IftEDES 

• 

ijjriiD  ocganSvktMn  wis  oontbued  bj  the  Medei, 
the  m^ieni-iwUonfl  retaining  their  native  monarohs, 
lod  merdj  adcnowknlgiiig  Bubjection  by  the  pay- 
raent  of  an  annual  tribute.  T^ie  oeems  certainly 
U>  have  been  the  case  in  Persia,  wher3  Cyrus  and 
his  father  Cambyses  were  monarchs,  holding  their 
cromi  of  the  Median  king,  before  the  revolt  of  the 
fcrmer;  and  there  is  no  reason  to  suppose  that  the 
nmainder  of  the  empire  was  organized  in  a  diflSar- 
eat  manner.  The  satrapial  organization  was  ap- 
psreotly  a  Persian  invention,  b^^n  by  Cyrus,  con- 
tinued by  Cambyses,  his  son,  but  first  adopted  as 
the  regular  governmental  system  by  Darius  Hy»- 
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S.  Jt§  cUtration,  —  Of  all  the  ancient  Oriental 
nwmarBhife  the  Median  was  the  shortest  in  dura- 
tion. It  oommenced,  as  we  have  seen,  after  the 
middle  of  the  7th  century  u.  a,  and  it  terminated 
a.  c.  958.  The  period  c^  three  quarters  of  a  cen- 
lory,  which  Herodotus  assigns  to  the  reigns  of 
(.'jaiarss  and  Aslyages,  may  be  taken  as  fairly  in- 
dicating its  probable  length,  though  we  cannot  feel 
com  that  the  years  are  correctly  apportioned  be- 
tween the  nionarchs.  Two  kings  only  occupied  the 
throne  during  the  period ;  for  the  Cyaxares  II.  of 
XenophoD  is  an  invention  of  that  amusing  writer. 

9.  fts  Jinal  wertAfom,  —  The  conquest  of  the 
Medes  by  a  slster-Iranic  race,  the  Persians,  under 
their  native  monarch  Cyrus,  is  another  of  those  in- 
iispQtable  facts  of  remote  history,  which  make  the 
iDqairer  fed  that  he  sometimes  attains  to  solid 
^rrand  in  these  diflicult  investigations.  The  details 
of  the  struggle,  which  are  given  partially  by  Her- 
odotus (i.  127,  128),  at  greater  length  by  Nicolaos 
bT  Usmsscus  (Fr.  HiH.  Gr.  iii.  404-406),  probably 
following  Cteaias,  have  not  the  same  claim  to  ac- 
oeptanee.  We  may  gather  from  them,  however, 
that  the  eontest  wm  short,  though  severe.  The 
Uedei  did  not  readily  relinquish  the  position  of 
inperiority  which  they  had  er\joyed  for  75  years; 
bat  thdr  vigor  had  been  sapped  by  the  adoption 
of  Assyrian  manners,  and  they  were  now  no  match 
for  the  hardy  mountaineers  of  Persia.  After  many 
partial  engageoients  a  great  battle  was  fouglit  be- 
t«eeD  the  two  armies,  and  the  result  was  the  com- 
plete defeat  of  the  Medes,  and  the  capture  of  their 
king,  Astyas^ea,  by  Cyrus. 

10.  Poutum  of  Afedia  under  Persia.  —  The 
treatment  of  the  MedM  by  the  victorious  Persians 
«as  not  that  of  an  ordinary  conquered  nation. 
Aoeofdine  to  some  writers  (as  Herodotus  and 
Xenophon)  there  was  a  close  relationship  between 
Ctnis  and  the  last  Median  monarch,  who  was 
Uterefcre  nattirally  treated  with  more  than  common 
teodemeai.  The  fact  of  the  relationship  is,  how- 
Tver,  denied  by  Ctestas;  and  whether  it  existed  or 
ox  at  any  rate  the  peculiar  position  of  the  Medes 
onder  Persia  was  not  really  owing  to  this  accident. 
The  two  nations  were  closely  akin ;  they  had  the 
WBe  Aryan  or  Irsoie  origin,  the  same  early  tradip 
tioos,  tha  same  language  (Strab.  xv.  2,  §  8>,  nearly 
ihe  same  rdigion,  and  ultimately  the  same  manners 
iod  eostouia,  dress,  and  general  mode  of  life.  It  \a 
nt  surprising  therefore  that  they  were  drawn  to- 
jiether,  and  that,  though  never  actually  ooaIe«cing, 
ttiet  «till  formed  to  some  extent  a  single  privileged 
iBOfJe.  Medes  were  advanced  to  stations  of  high 
Aooor  and  importance  under  Cyrus  and  his  suc- 
CMis,  Ml  advantage  shared  by  no  other  conquer<>d 
nopts.  The  Median  capital  was  at  first  the  chief 
y)«l  lesideooe,  and  always  remained  one  o^  the 

a*  whkih  the  court  spent  a  portion  of  the 


year;  while  among  the  provinces  Media  claimed, 
and  eqjoyed  a  preoedency,  which  appears  equally  fai 
the  Gre^  writers  and  in  the  native  records.  StilL 
it  would  seem  tliat  the  nation,  so  lately  sovorrigu. 
was  not  altogether  content  with  its  secondary  poti 
tion.  On  the  first  convenient  opportunity  Media 
rebelled,  elevating  to  the  throne  a  oertain  Phra- 
ortes  (Frauxivtish)^  who  called  himself  Xathrites. 
and  claimed  to  be  a  descendant  from  Cyaxares 
Darius  Hystaspis,  in  whose  reign  this  rebellion 
took  place,  had  great  difficulty  in  suppressing  it. 
After  vainly  endeavoring  to  put  it  down  by  hli 
generab,  he  was  compelled  to  take  the  fiekl  him- 
self. He  defeated  Phrsortes  in  a  pitched  batlk^ 
pursued,  and  captured  him  near  Rhages,  mutilated 
him,  kept  him  for  «  time  **  chained  at  his  door,** 
and  fiiiflily  crucified  him  at  £cbatana,  executing  a& 
the  same  time  his  chief  followers  (see  the  Behittun 
Inscription^  in  Rawlinson's  Herodotus,  ii.  601, 602). 
The  Medes  hereupon  submitted,  and  quietly  borp 
the  yoke  for  another  century,  when  they  made  a 
second  attempt  to  free  themselves,  which  was  sup- 
pressed by  Darius  Nothus  (Xen.  HeU.  i.  2,  §  19). 
Henceforth  they  patiently  acquiesced  in  their  sub- 
ordinate position,  and  followed  Uirough  its  various 
shifts  and  changes  the  fortune  of  Persia. 

11.  Internal  Divisions,  —  According  to  Herodo- 
tus the  Median  nation  was  divided  into  six  tribes 
{iO^\  called  the  Busse,  the  Paretaceni,  the  Stru- 
chates,  the  Arizanti,  the  Budii,  and  the  Mi^i.  It 
is  doubtful,  however,  in  what  sense  these  are  to  be 
considered  as  ethnic  divisions.  The  Paretaceni 
appear  to  represent  a  geographical  district,  while 
the  Magi  were  certainly  a  priest  caste;  of  the  rest 
we  know  little  or  notliing.  The  Arizanti,  whose 
name  would  signify  "of  noble  descent,"  or  "of 
Aryan  descent,"  must  (one  a'ould  think)  have  been 
the  leading  tribe,  corresponding  to  the  Pasargadee 
in  Persia;  but  it  is  remarkable  that  they  have  only 
the  fourth  pUoe  in  the  list  of  Herodotus.  The 
Budii  are  fairly  identified  with  the  eastern  Fhut  — 
the  Putiyt  of  the  Persian  inscriptions  —  whom 
Scripture  joins  with  Persia  in  two  places  (Ez. 
xxvii.  10,  xxxviii.  6).  Of  the  Bu»«  and  the  Stru- 
chates  notiiing  is  known  beyond  the  statement  of 
Herodotus.  We  may  perhaps  assnme,  from  the 
order  of  Herodotus's  list,  that  the  Busk,  Pareta- 
ceni, Struchates,  and  Arizanti  were  true  Medes,  of 
genuine  Aryan  descent,  while  the  Budii  and  Magi 
were  foreigners  admitted  into  the  nation. 

12.  i^euiTum.  —  The  original  religion  of  the 
Medes  must  undoubtedly  have  been  that  simple 
creed  which  is  placed  before  us  in  the  earlier  por- 
tions of  the  Xendavesta.  Its  peculiar  character- 
istic was  Dualum,  the  belief  in  the  existence  of 
two  opposite  principles  of  good  and  evil,  nearly  if 
not  quite  on  a  par  with  one  another.  Ormazd  and 
Ahriman  were  both  self-caused  and  self-existent, 
both  indestructible,  both  potent  to  work  their  will 
—  their  warfare  had  been  from  all  eternity,  and 
would  continue  to  all  eternity,  though  on  the 
whole  the  struggle  was  to  the  dindvantage  of  the 
Prince  of  Darkness.  Ormazd  was  the  God  of  the 
Aryans,  the  object  of  their  worship  and  tinst; 
Ahriman  was  their  enemy,  an  object  of  fear  and 
abhorrence,  but  not  of  any  religiouF  rite.  Besides 
Ormazd,  the  Aryans  worshipped  *he  Sun  and 
Moon,  under  the  lames  of  Mithra  and  Homa: 
and  they  believed  in  the  existence  of  numerous 
spirits  ir  genii,  some  good,  some  bad,  the  subjects 
and  ministers  respectively  of  the  two  powers  of 
Qood  and  Evil.     Their  cult  was  simple  eonsiatin^ 
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in  proccMkku,  reUgioiu  chuiU  uid  bjmiii,  mhI 
B  few  umpls  oHciingi,  erpmiioH  of  i1«toUdii  uhJ 
tLankrulDca.  Such  wu  tbs  mnhlp  lud  luch 
the  belief  wblcb  the  obule  A17U1  nee  bnugbt 
with  theni  tma  the  nniote  out  wbea  Ihoj  mi- 
gnted  wotiiHrcI.  'Ilinr  migntlDn  brought  theio 
tiito  contact  wUh  tbe  Rre-worshlppen  of  Anno- 
nU  ui  Iilcuiit  !(*gnM,  inioTig  wboni  Magigm 
bad    I  «eD     eatAbbihed 


theatile.    Tbe 

rf    UnipBm     wai     tba 

wonhip  of  the  dementi, 

Ore,  auxr,  air,  uid  enrlb,  nitb  m 


coiititiiiolly  otfereil.  mid  the  Annie  wiu  neier  aun^reJ 
b>  go  out.  A  biemrclij  ii>tiim1ly  fullowed,  U>  per- 
iDnii  tbew  coiutiuit  rito,  uid  the  Magi  became 
P'CO'^niud  Bi  ■  Kicred  cute  eiitiil«]  to  the  i-enera- 
tioii  of  the  faithful.  Thej  claimed  in  manj  ca«ei 
a  power  of  diviniuff  the  future,  uid  pnctieed  largelv 
tiioH  occult  arU  which  m  itiU  called  bj  their 
nima  in  laoet  of  the  lingUHi^  of  Diodem  Europe. 
The  fter  of  polluting;  the  eieoienti  gate  riae  to  n 

toD  of  (be  Marian  religion  (Herod.  L  13S)l  aniuQg 
the  rest  to  the  aijiuige  prBctice  of  neither  burjfing 
nor  iHiniiug  their  dea<!,  but  eipoiing  them  lo  lie 
Lin-ouml  b}  bcnets  or  birdi  of  pre;  (Herod,  i  140; 
itiHb.  IV.  3,  i  SO).  Thit  cnetom  ii  atiil  olwentd 
tj  their  represeiMtirea,  the  modem  ParKn. 
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e  Mede* 


ntarl)  reaeniUed  Iboae  of  tbdr  iietgbbon,  the  Ar- 
meniute  and  the  fenianti  hut  the;  were  regarded 
M  tl  e  Inxntora,  tl  rir  neigbl«n  h  the  copjiata 
;81nb.  il.  13,  }  91.  The)'  were  hrai-e  and  mlike. 
ocellail  liilen.  acd  teniarkabty  ikillful  with  the 
WIT.     Tlie  Boning  r  be,  ao  well  known  from  the 


PcnepcUlwi  acolptnrei,  mi  tbdr  uatlre  dma,  ml 
wai  certajuij  among  Uia  poliita  tac  «hioh  the  Pw- 

dana  wen  beholden  to  them,  llxdr  whole  antatn 
waa  rich  and  aptendid ;  Ibej  wen  liind  of  aeartet, 
and  decanted  tbenudrea  with  »  quanlitj  </  gidd, 
in  the  ihape  of  ebaina,  coUaia,  armlet*,  etc.  At 
troop  Uiej  wen  coniidend  little  inferior  to  Uie 
native  Pcniana.  itext  to  whom  thej  wen  uaiailj 
ranged  in  the  haltle-fleld.  Thej  (ought  both  no 
hot  and  on  honeback,  and  carried,  not  bowa  afid 
amwa  onlj,  but  ahielda,  ihort  apean,  and  ponludi. 
It  ia  thought  that  tbe;  muat  hare  enelkd  in  Ibt 
manufacture  of  Mme  klndi  of  atulft. 

1*.  Rffriencrt  lo  Iht  Utdtt  in  Scr^iterv.— 
The  reference*  to  the  Meda  In  the  auiouiad  Soip- 
tarea  are  not  rerj  numcroui,  but  l\aj  an  itrUlng. 
We  firit  har  of  certain  "eitlo  of  the  Medea."  In 
wbicb  the  captii-e  laraelitea  were  placed  h;  "  tba 
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ocrda  (aa  we  have  ihown  1  lay  cload;  with  the 
■mnint  ifiveii  by  Uie  bitter  uT  certain  nillitarr 
ooloniea  which  be  planted  in  the  Median  country. 
Soon  afterwarda  laalah  propbeaica  the  part  wbicb 
the  Hedea  ahall  take  in  the  deetruction  of  Babylon 
(la.  liU.  n,  Hi.  3);  whicfa  b  agwn  still  more  dla- 
Unotlj  declared  by  Jereniiah  (li.  11  and  SSI.  who 
(ufficientlj  indicatea  the  icdcpradenoe  of  lledl*  in 
hia  day  (iit.  3«).  Daniel  idatea,  ai  a  hiitorian, 
Uedo-Penic  conquest  (v.  S8,  31), 


giving  BI 


if  Uaiiu 


appeari  to  have  been  made  vicavy  by  Cyma 
(Ti.  1-28).  In  Dsra  we  have  a  mentkia  of  Aeb- 
metha  (Kcliatana],  "  the  p^ilnce  in  the  province  of 
the  Medea,"  where  the  decree  of  Cjrua  waa  Ibuod 
(vi.  3-()  —  a  notice  which  accords  with  the  known 
hcia  that  the  Median  capital  waa  the  ant  of  gor- 
emnient  under  Cyrua,  bi '  ... 


Hyitnapi 


t  under  l>ariua 
>.  tuiaUy,  In  Kather,  the  high  rank  c^ 
ider  tbe  Penian  klnga,  yet  at  the  mot 
time  iu  aubordinate  poeitlon,  are  marked  by  the 
IVeqneiil  combuiation  of  tbe  two  naniea  in  phnaea 
of  honor,  the  piecedency  bdng  In  everj  eaae  aa- 
nigiied  W  tbe  Penhuia.a 

III  the  Apocryphal  Scriptiirea  the  Hedea  occupy 
a  more  proniinent  place,  'ilie  chief  icene  of  one 
whole  book   ( lobit)   ia   Media :   and   in   another 


uliled: 


llul 


Htiafaclory  lufbrmation  concerning  tbe 
people.  Kmm  the  itocy  of  Tobia*  litUe  cnuld  be 
gatliirred,  even  if  we  accepted  it  aa  true;  while  the 
hialorj-  of  Arphaxad  (which  aeema  to  be  merely  ■ 
dintorted  account  of  tbe  atjuggle  between  tbe  rebel 
I'hnurlea  and  Daiiua  Hytlaspia)  adda  nothing  lo 

Khagea  in  both  namtiiea  aa  a  Median  town  vi 
region  of  Inijiortaiice  la  geogTa|>bica]|y  coirecti  and 
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.kal  e««  miMltaM  (he  trae  liialory  of  the  Medkn 
mSaoQ.  (See  the  aitidei  on  Jut>ith  end  Tobias 
31  WlDer"*  RMiw9rier(Mek  ;  and  on  the  geneiml 
mhfttt  eompare  RawlintOD^a  fferoduttu  I  401-422: 
Uoauiqaet*!  Ckromolo^  of  the  Mtdts^  read  liefore 
the  KoTsl  Aabtic  Society,  June  6,  1858;  Bnmdie, 
Htrmm  Awjfrhntm  tempora  emendatn,  pp.  1-14; 
Grote*e  /iiatory  of  Grteeej  iti.  pp.  801-;)  12;  and 
Haplekl*e  £xercUaiummm  fferoilultaiiim  Specimina 
(Ars  p.  66  ft.)  G.  R. 

WSTDIA  C'yf,  I.  6.  Madai:  Mifilai  MtfHa\ 
i  eoontry  the  ^iieral  situation  of  wiiich  ia  abund- 
U1U7  dear,  thoui^h  its  limits  maj  not  be  capable 
^  being  prcdsely  determined.  Media  lay  north- 
veii  of  Pensia  Troper,  south  and  southwest  of  the 
Ck^wui,  east  of  Armenia  and  Assyria,  west  and 
northwest  <^  the  great  salt  desert  of  Iram.  Its 
ereatast  length  was  from  north  to  south,  and  in 
thii  dirsetioo  it  extended  from  the  39d  to  the  40th 
psnlld,  a  distance  of  550  miles.  In  width  it 
resehsd  from  about  long.  45®  to  530;  but  its 
iTcnge  breadth  was  not  more  than  from  250  to 
SOO  miles.  Its  area  may  be  reckoned  at  about 
I0O.OOO  square  miles,  or  three-fourths  of  that  6t 
oiodcm  Franee.  The  natural  boundary  of  Media 
uo  the  north  was  the  rirer  Ara$;  on  the  west 
Zi^ros  and  the  mountain-chain  which  connects 
Za^ros  with  Ararat;  in  the  south  Media  was  prob- 
ib^  separated  from  Persia  by  the  desert  which  now 
fonns  the  boundary  between  Farsittnn  and  Irak 
Ajemi ;  on  the  east  its  natural  limit  was  the 
daert  and  the  Caspian  Gates.  West  of  the  Gates, 
it  was  bounded,  not  (as  is  commonly  sud)  by  the 
rasptan  Sea,  but  by  the  mountain  range  south  of 
thst  sea,  which  separates  between  the  high  and  the 
low  country.  It  thus  comprised  the  modem  prov- 
tneei  of  Irak  Ajemi^  Persian  Kwdittntu,  part  of 
Luriittm,  AMerbijtm^  perhaps  Taliih  and  (Jhilin, 
bit  not  Mnzandtrnn  at  AtUrabad. 

The  division  of  Media  commonly  recognized  by 

the  Gneics  and    Romans  was  that  into  Media 

M^na,  and  Media  Atropatene.     (Strab.  xi.   13, 

§  1;  compw  P<rfyb.  ▼.  44;  PUn.  H.  N.  vi.  18;  Ptol. 

n.i,4e.)     (1.)  Media  Atropatene,  so  named  from 

tlis  satrap  Atropates,   who  became  independent 

lamsreli  of  the  province  on  the  destruction  ci  the 

YwtMk  empire  by  Alexander  (Strab.  uL  mp. ;  Died. 

Sie.  zTiii.  3),  oomsponded  nearly  to  the  modern 

Auriiijam,  hieing  the  tract  situated  between  the 

Csyin  and  the  mountains  which  run  north  from 

Zifpes,  and  eonsisting  nuiuly  of  the  rieh  and  fertile 

ban  of  Lake  Urumi^,  with  the  valleys  of  the 

^Imt  and  the  Stfd  Rud.    This  is  chiefly  a  high 

tnct,  varied  between  mountains  and  plains,  and 

Ijing  mostly  three  or  four  thousand  feet  above  the 

■a  levd.     The  basin  of  l^e  Urumiyeh  has  a  still 

(icKler  elevation,  the  surface  of  the  lake  itself,  into 

whkh  aQ  the  riven  run,  being  as  much  as  4,200 

bet  shore  the  ocean.     The  country  ta  liuily  fertile, 

««0-watettd  in  most  pkoes,  and  fevoraUe  to  agri- 

Altme;  its  dimate  is  temperate,  though  ooca- 

■onaOy  severe  in  winter;  it  prodnoes  rice,  com  of 

«1I  kinds,  wine,  silk,  white  wax,  and  all  manner  of 

hfidous  frnits.     7Vi6m,  its  modem  capital,  forms 

Ike  soxnmer  residence  of  the  Persian  kings,  and  is 

^  leaotifid  place,  situated  in  a  forest  of  orehards. 

rbt  andent  Atropatene  may  have  included  also  the 

r^uitties  of  GkUftn  and  Taluh,  U^ether  with  the 

phai  ui  Mogkam  at  the  moutn  of  the  combined 

^'y  and  Ara$  rivarm.    Thes^  tracts  are  low  and 

nt:  that  of  ¥offkan  ia  sandy  and  sterile;   TaM 
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is  more  product  re;  whOe  GhUan  (Hko  Afntfitidemm) 
is  rich  and  fertile  in  the  highest  (Usrree.  The 
climate  of  GhUan,  however,  is  unheallhy.  and  at 
times  pestilentia] ;  the  streams  perpetually  overflou 
tlieir  banks;  and  the  waters  which  escape  staj^iuite 
in  marshes,  whose  exhahtions  spread  diseiiw  aitd 
death  among  the  inhabitants.  (2.)  Media  Magna 
lay  south  and  east  of  Atropatene.  Its  northern 
boundary  was  the  range  of  Eunm  from  the  Caspian 
(xates  to  the  Rudbar  pass,  through  which  the  S^d 
Rud  reaches  the  low  country  of  Gkunn,  It  then 
adjoined  upon  Atropatene,  fk^m  which  it  may  be 
regarded  as  separated  by  a  line  running  about  S. 
W.  by  \V.  from  the  bridge  of  MenjU  to  Zagrofr 
Here  it  touched  Assyria,  from  which  it  was  prol^ 
ably  divided  by  the  last  line  of  hills  towards  tlie 
west,  before  the  mountains  fink  down  upon  tht 
plain.  On  the  south  it  was  bounded  by  Snriaca 
and  Persia  Proper,  the  fomier  of  which  it  met  iu 
the  modem  lAtrUtftn^  probably  about  lat  33o  SO', 
while  it  strack  the  latter  on  the  eastern  side  of  the 
Zagros  range,  in  lat  320  or  32o  30^.  Towards  the 
east  it  vras  closed  in  by  the  great  salt  desert,  which 
Herodotus  reckons  to  Sagartia,  and  later  writers  to 
Parthla  and  Carmania.  &Iedia  Magna  thus  con- 
;  Uuned  great  part  of  Kurdistnn  and  Ijuritt'in^  with 
all  ArMt:t  and  Irak  Ajemi.  The  character  of 
this  tract  is  very  varied.  Towards  the  west,  in 
.-Ir^e^an,  KutditUin,  and  Luristcm^  it  is  highly 
mountdnous,  but  at  the  same  Ume  well  watered 
and  richly  wooded,  fertile  and  lovely;  on  the  north, 
along  the  flank  of  Eibuit,  it  is  less  clianning,  but 
still  pleasant  and  tolerably  productive;  while  to- 
wards the  east  and  southeast  it  in  bare,  srid,  rocky, 
xnd  sandy,  supporting  with  difficulty  a  spare  and 
wretched  population.  The  present  pnxl notions  of 
Zagros  are  cotton,  tolmcco,  hemp.  Indian  com,  rice, 
wheat,  wine,  and  fruits  of  every  \-ariety;  every 
valley  is  a  garden ;  and  besides  v:dley8,  extensire 
plains  are  oflen  found,  furaiflhing  the  most  excellent 
pasturage.  Here  were  nurtured  the  mhiable  breed 
of  horses  called  Nissan,  which  tlie  Persians  culti- 
vated with  such  especial  care,  aud  from  which  the 
horns  of  the  monarch  were  always  chosen.  The 
pasture-grounds  of  Khnwah  and  AltthUir  between 
Bfhutun  and  Khorrttm-abadj  proliably  represent 
the  "  Xiuean  plain  **  of  the  ancients,  which  seems 
to  hare  taken  its  name  from  a  town  Xisaea  (iVtsayi), 
mentioned  in  the  cuneiform  inscriptions. 

Although  the  division  of  Media  into  these  two 
prerinres  can  only  he  distinctly  proved  to  hare 
existed  from  the  t'me  of  Alexander  the  Great,  yet 
there  is  reason  to  Iteliere  that  it  was  more  ancient, 
dating  from  the  settlement  of  the  Me«IeK  in  the 
country,  which  did  not  take  place  all  at  unce,  but 
was  first  m  the  more  northern  and  aAeiwarrl>«  in 
the  southern  country.  It  is  indicative  uf  the  dirie- 
ion.  that  there  were  two  Ecbatanas — one,  the 
northern,  at  Takht-i^SuUimnn :  the  other,  the 
southern,  at  Hnmadan^  on  the  flanks  of  Mount 
Orontes  {Elieand)  —  respectively  the  capitals  of  the 
two  districts.     [I^cbatana.] 

Next  to  the  two  Ecbatanas,  the  chief  town  In 
Media  was  undoubtedly  Rhages  —  the  R'ttfn  of  the 
inscriptions.  Hither  the  rebel  Phraortes  fled  on 
his  defeat  by  Darius  Hystaspis,  and  hither  too  came 
Darius  (?odomannus  after  the  battle  of  Arbda,  oo 
his  wa^  to  the  eastern  provinces  (Arr.  Ea^,  Aha, 
iii.  20  The  only  other  place  of  much  note  was 
Bagisfana,  the  modem  Behittun^  which  goarded 
the  chief  pass  eonnesChig  BledU  with  the  Umoy> 
tamian  pfaiin. 
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No  doaht  boUi  parts  of  Media  were  ftutber  enb- 
iivided  into  provinces;  but  no  trustworthy  account 
if  these  minor  divisions  has  come  down  to  us.  Hie 
tract  about  Khages  was  certainly  called  Khagiaoa; 
tnd  the  mountain  tract  a<Uoining  Persia  seems  to 
have  been  known  as  Panetacene,  or  the  coimtry  of 
the  PanetacK.  Ptolemy  gives  as  Median  districts 
PJymais,  Choromitbrene,  Sigrina,  Daritis,  and 
Hyromedia;  but  these  names  are  little  known  to 
other  writers,  and  suspicions  attach  to  some  of 
Ihrm.  On  the  whole  it  would  seem  that  we  do 
jot  poisasi  materials  for  a  minute  account  of  the 
tnciont  geography  of  the  country,  which  ie  very 
tiuperfectly  described  by  Strabo,  and  almost  omitted 
•Sy  Pliny. 

(See  Sir  fl.  Kawlinson'a  Articles  in  the  Jownal 
^rf  the  Geogmphienl  Society^  vol.  ix.  Art.  2,  and 
rol.  z.  Articles  1  and  2;  and  compare  Layard*e 
Sinevth  and  Babylon,  cha^.  xvii.  and  xviii. ;  Ches- 
iiey*e  h'uphrafes  Esqtedition^  i.  122,  itm. ;  Kinneir's 
Persian  Empire ;  Ker  Porter's  Travett ;  and  Raw- 
linaou's  /ferodotut,  vol.  i.  Appendix,  Essay  ix.) 
[On  the  geography,  eee  also  Kitter'e  Knikuntle^ 
viii.  aud  ix.,  and  M.  von  Niebuhr*e  Oeeckickte 
Assures  u.  Babel's,  pp.  380-314.]  6.  It 

*  We  are  now  to  add  to  the  above  sources  Prof, 
Rawliiison's  Ancient  Monarchies,  vol.  iii.,  the  first 
part  of  which  (pp.  1-657)  is  occupied  with  the 
history  of  the  Medes.  Tliis  volume  has  appeared 
since  the  foregoing  article  was  written.  On  some 
of  the  points  of  contact  lietween  Median  history 
aud  the  Bible,  see  Kawlinson's  HistmHcai  Evi- 
dences^ lect.  v.,  and  the  Notes  on  the  text  (Bomp- 
ton  licctures  for  185i)),  and  also  Niebuhr^s  Oesch. 
Assures  u,  Babett,  pp.  55  f.,  144  f.,  224,  and  else- 
where. Arnold  comprises  the  history  and  the 
geoi(raphy  of  the  subject  under  the  one  head  of 
"Medien,"  in  Herzog's  Real- Encyk.  iz,  2-6i-93A. 
See  in  the  Dictiimiry  itie  articles  on  Uahyixim, 
Dakiki«,  and  Darius,  tub  Mbde.  H. 

ME'DIAN  (Wnt};  Ken,  n^?^:  6  MrjSos: 
Medus).  Darius,  "the  son  of  Ahasiierus,  of  the 
seed  of  the  Medes  "  (Dan.  ix.  1)  or  "  the  Mede  " 
(zl.  1),  is  thus  described  in  Dan.  v.  31. 

MEDIGIKB.  I.  Next  to  care  for  food,  cloth- 
mg,  and  shelter,  the  curing  of  hurts  takes  prece- 
dence even  amongst  savage  nations.  At  a  Uter 
period  comes  the  treatment  of  sickness,  and  recci*^- 
ultiou  of  states  of  disease;  and  these  mivk  a  nascent 
eirilization.  Internal  diseases,  and  all  fur  which 
an  obrious  cause  cannot  be  assigned,  are  in  the 
most  early  period  riewed  as  the  visitation  of  (km I. 
'V  as  Ibe  act  of  some  malignant  power,  human  — 
V.  the  eril  eye  —  or  else  superhuman,  and  to  lie 
dealt  with  by  sorcery,  or  some  other  occult  sup 
posed  agency.  The  Indian  notion  is  that  all  dis- 
eases are  the  work  of  an  evil  spirit  (Sprengel, 
(iesch,  der  Arzeneikunde,  pt.  ii.  48).  But  among 
I  drilijsed  race  the  preeminence  of  the  medical  art 
k  confessed  in  proportion  to  the  increased  value  set 
•m  hunmn  life,  and  the  vastly  groatir  amount  of 
lomfort  and  enjoyment  of  which  civilised  man  is 
lapable.  It  would  be  strange  if  their  close  con- 
Kctiou  historically  with  Egypt  had  not  imbued 

<■  Re<^nt  refearrhes  at  Koujrui\Jik  have  given  prr^, 
it  is  sniu,  of  the  wm  of  the  mferosoopu  in  minute 
Mvioes,  and  yielded  up  even  specimens  of  magnifying 
Mises.  A  03De  engraved  with  a  table  of  cubes,  so 
MMii  as  !o  U  unlntoiUgible  without  a  lens,  was  brought 
by  8)1  n  BawUnaon,  and  is  now  In  the  BriUah 
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the  Israelitas  with  a  strong  ^ipraciallon  it  the 
value  of  this  art,  and  with  some  oonsidenblfB  Jegres 
of  medical  culture.  From  the  most  ancient  teati> 
monies,  sacred  and  secular,  Egypt,  fipm  whatever 
cause,  though  perhaps  from  necessity,  was  foieaiost 
among  the  nations  in  this  most  human  of  ifndies 
purely  physical.  Again,  as  the  active  inteUigeuos 
of  Greece  flowed  in  upon  her,  and  mingled  with  the 
immense  store  of  pathological  records  whieh  miist 
have  accumulated  under  the  system  described  by 
Herodotus,  —  Egypt,  especially  Alexandria,  hwinms 
the  medical  repertory  and  museum  of  the  world. 
Thither  all  that  was  best  worth  preserving  amli 
earlier  cirilizations,  whether  her  own  or  foraigB, 
had  been  attracted,  and  medicine  and  surgery  flour- 
ished amidst  political  decadence  and  artistic  deduMb 
The  attempt  has  been  made  by  a  French  writer 
(Renouard,  ffistoire  <k  Medicine  dqnds  mm  Onl- 
ine, etc.)  to  arrange  in  periods  the  growth  oi 
the  medical  art  as  follows:  Ist  The  Primittrs 
or  Instinctive  Period,  lasting  from  the  earUest  re- 
corded treatment  to  the  fall  of  'lYoy.  9d.  The 
Sacred  or  Mystic  Period,  lasting  UU  the  dim- 
persion  of  the  P}'thagorean  Society,  600  m.  c. 
3d.  The  Philosophical  Period,  closing  with  the 
foundation  of  the  Alexandrian  Library,  B.  c.  320. 
4th.  The  Anatomical  Period,  which  oontinocd 
until  the  death  uf  Galen,  a.  d.  200.  But  these 
artificial  lines  do  not  strictly  exhibit  the  truth 
of  the  matter.  Egypt  was  the  earliest  home 
of  medical  and  other  skill  for  the  region  of  the 
Mediterranean  basm,  and  every  Egyptian  mummy 
of  the  more  expensive  and  eUI)orate  sort,  involved  a 
process  of  anatomy.  This  gave  opportunities  of  in- 
specting a  vast  number  of  Itodies,  varying  in  every 
possible  condition.  Such  opportunities  were  sure 
to  be  turned  to  account  (Pliny,  N.  H.  xix.  5)  by 
the  more  diligent  aniong  the  faculty  —  for  "  the 
physicians  **  embalmed  ((^n.  1.  2).  The  intes- 
tin«»  had  a  separate  receptacle  assigned  them,  or 
were  restored  to  the  body  through  the  ventral 
incision  (Wilkinson,  v.  468);  and  eveiy  such  pro- 
cess which  we  can  trace  in  the  mummies  dise«n 
ered  shows  the  most  minute  accuracy  of  manipula- 
tion. Notwithstanding  these  Uborious  efibrts,  we 
have  no  trace  of  any  philosophical  or  rational  sys- 
tem of  Egyptian  origin;  and  medicine  in  Eg>*pt 
was  a  mere  art  or  profession.  Of  science  tlie 
Asclepiadie  of  Greece  were  the  true  originators. 
Hippocrates,  who  wrote  a  book  on  ^  Ancient  Medi- 
cine/* and  who  seems  to  have  had  many  oppor- 
tunities of  access  to  foreign  sources,  gives  no 
prominence  to  Egypt  It  was  no  doubt  owing  to 
the  repressive  influences  of  her  fixed  institntwns 
that  this  country  did  not  attain  to  a  vast  and 
speedy  proficiency  in  medical  science,  when  posi 
tnortem  examination  was  so  general  a  rule  instead 
of  being  a  rare  exception.  Still  it  is  impossible 
to  believe  that  considerable  advances  in  physiology 
could  have  failed  to  be  made  there  from  time  to 
time,  and  similarly,  though  we  cannot  so  weC 
determine  how  far,  in  Assyria.**  The  l)est  guar- 
antee for  the  advance  of  medical  science  is,  aflat 
all,  the  interest  wliich  every  human  being  has  la 
it;  and  this  is  most  strongly  felt  In  large  greg^ 

Museum.  As  to  whether  the  Invention  was  brougbt 
to  bear  on  medical  science,  proof  is  wanting.  P:ob 
ably  such  scleace  had  not  yet  been  pushed  to  the  poin 
at  wlUch  the  microscope  bcoooMB  ussftil.  Only  thoei 
who  have  qniek  keen  eyes  for  ti«s  natuiwiworii  %• 
tike  want  of  soeh  speetaelas. 
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of  popobUoD.    Compared  with  Ibe 
«iM  eooDtriflt  around  them,  at  anj  nte,  %7pt 
mnt  hm?e  seemed  incalcnhhly  adnaieed.    Hence 
the  ewe,  with  wfakh  Homer*!  Gni  Ju  ipeik  of  her 
■filth,*  leworeee,  end  medt- 
•al  lidll;  eiid  even  the  viait 
if  Abfaham,  tbongfa  prior  to 
Ihia  poiod,  Iband  her  no 
loabt  in  advance  of  other 
xnntriea.     Bepresentattona 
of  eariy  E|C7ptiaii  tor^jftj 
ippuvntlj  ooenr  cm  some  of 
the  moDumente    of    i3eni- 
Hmhui.    Flint  knlvea  need 
far  embafaning  hAve  been  reeorered — the  MEthl- 
opie  ttone"  of  Herodotus  (il.  86;  oomp.  Ex.  It. 
i5)  wu  piobebly  either  bhusk  flint  or  agate;  and 
Ihoie  who    have  aaaisted   at  the  opening  of   a 
mammj  have  noticed  that  the  teeth  exhibited  a 
deoUitrf  not  inferior  in  execution  to  the  woric  of 
tbe  beet  modem  n^perta.     This  confirms  the  state- 
ojcnt  of  Herodotus  that  every  part  of  the  body  was 
rtodied  by  a  distinct  practitioner.     Pliny  (viL  57) 
iMflts  thai  the  Kg}-ptians  claimed  the  invention 
of  tbe  heafing  art,  and  (xxn.  1)  thinks 
them  subject  to  nuuiy  diseases.     Their 
"  many  medieines  "  are  mentioned  (Jer. 
xhrt  H ).    Many  valuable  drugs  may  be 
derived  frum  tlie  plants  mentioned  by 
Wilkiiieon  (iv.  OtSl),  and  the  senna  of 
tbe  MQaeent  interior  of  Africa  still  ex- 
als  all  cthff.     Athothmes  H.,  king  of 
tbe  eoontry,  ia    said  to   have  written 
OB  tlw  sulfjeet  of  anatomy.     Hermes 
(who  may   perhnps   be    the  same  as 
Athothmes,  iuteliect  fiersonified,  only 
diipiiied    as  a    deity   instoad    of   a 
k^mdary  king),  was  said  to  have  writ- 
t«  lix  bonks  on  medicine:  in  which  an 
Bitiie  chapter  was  devoted  to  diseases 
of  tbe  eye  (Kawlixiaon*s  fierod.^  note  to 
H.  84),  snd  the  first  half  of  which  related 
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had  sahriee  from  the  public  tteasuiy,  and  tcvsted 
always  according  to  established  precedents,  or 
deviated  from  these  at  their  peril,  in  case  of  a 
fiital  termination  ;    if,    however,  the  patient  died 


Flhit  KbIvis.    (Wilkinson.) 

under  aceredited  treatment  no  bhme  was  mttached 
They  treated  gratis  patients  when  travelling  c< 
on  military  sendoe.  Most  diseases  were  by  thejQ 
ascribed  to  indigestion  and  excessive  eating  (Died 
SieuL«  i.  82),  and  when  their  science  iailed  th?m 
magic/  was  called  in.  On  recovec7  it  was  also 
customary  to  suspend  in  a  temple  an  exvoto,  which 
was  commonly  a  model  of  the  part  afibeted ;  and 
such  oflbrings  doubtless,  as  in  the  Coan  Temple  of 
iBicnbpius,  became  valuable  aids  to  the  pathokgieal 


Doctors  (or  Barben  ?)  and  Patlanto.    (WUUnson.) 


to  anstomy.  Tbe  various  recipes  known  to  have  student.  The  Egyptians  who  lived  in  the  corn* 
bea  bcneAeial  were  recorded,  with  their  peculiar '  growing  region  are  said  by  Herodotus  (ii.  77)  to 
in  the  memoin  of  physic,  inscribed  among '  have  been  specially  attentive  to  health.  Hie  prac- 
tice of  circumcision  is  traceable  on  monuments 
certauily  anterior  to  the  age  of  Joseph.  Its  an- 
tiquity is  involved  in  obscurity;  especially  as  all 
we  know  of  the  Egyptians  makes  it  unlikely 
that  they  would  have  b<»Towed  such  a  practice, 
so  late  as  the  period  of  Abrahan:,  from  any 
mere  sojourner  among  them.  Its  beneficial  effects 
in  the  temperature  of  ICgypt  and  Sjria  ha^^a 
often  been  noticed,  especially  as  a  preservative  of 
cleanliness,  etc.  The  scrupudous  attention  paid  Ur 
the  dead  was  fiivorable  to  the  health  of  the  living. 
Sudi  powerful  drugs  as  asphaltum,  natron,  r«lii, 


the  kn,  and  deposited  in  the  principal  temples 
m  the  pbee  ( Wilkinaon,  ilL  896,  897 ).  The  repu- 
tatioa  of  its  practitioners  in  historical  times  was 
laek  that  both  Cyras  and  Darius  sent  to  Kgypt  f"r 
pbvaeians  or  suigeons*  (Herod,  iii.  1,  12J-l-)2); 
•mi  by  one  of  the  same  country,  no  doubt,  C'um- 
b^sei*  vouad  was'  tended,  though  not  perhaps  with 
anch  sea]  for  his  recovery. 

<X  midwifery  we  have  a  distuict  notice  (Ex  i. 
U),  sod  of  women  as  its  prsctitioneri,''  which  fiu't 
nay  slso  be  verified  from  the  sculptures  (Raw- 
!insoQ*s  note  on  Herod,  ii.  84).     The  phj-sidans 


•  I.  is.  8B1 ;  Of.  Iv.  229.  See  also  U«vDd.  U.  84, 
•o4  L  77.  Tbe  afanple  hemes  had  rsverence  Ibr  tbe 
btsttaf  skill  vhleh  extended  oolj  to  wonods.  Thttrs 
b  haidlj  any  rfeognStkm  of  dtosawe  in  UooMr.  There 
k  iwldso  death,  pestilence,  and  weary  o^  sge,  but 
bu4j  nj  ftxad  morbid  eooditloa  save  in  a  niotlle 
OJ.  V.  mby  8e»,  however,  a  letter  D»  <v6i(j  ex 
^'Mf*  vMrfiets,  D.  tt.  Wolf,  Wittenberg,  1791. 

^  Caap.  tlM  lettsr  of  Beohadad  to  Joram,  2  K.  v. 
i  t»  vranae  the  cure  of  Naaman. 

f  TbB  wotds  of  Herod.  (lU.  68),  m  iir^aK4X»a4  n  rb 
'««t  k  ^ybf  Tix*^^*'^*^  APfMtf  to  Indieats 
by  the  tarais  employed.    It  Is  net 


unllknly  the  phyideiaa  may  have  taken  toe  oi^ortual  $f 
to  t^rtrngn  Ui«  wrongs  of  his  natfon. 

d  The  sex  Is  elear  from  the  Usb.  granunatieal  tens. 
Ttie  names  of  two,  Shiphrah  and  Push*  are  reeosded. 
The  trsatment  of  new-l)om  Hebrew  Inflmts  is  msa 
tioned  (ISs.  zvi.  4^  as  eooristtng  In  washing,  salttng, 
and  swaddling:  th»  last  was  not  used  in  VKypt  (WU- 
kinaoa). 

«  flM  same  author  adds  that  tlie  most  wsiissea 
method  of  traatramt  was  by  xAvaiftotc  <ul  nirrvkaf  mm 

f  Maglelans  and  physleiBBS  both  beleuisd  to  tha 
prisetiy  easts,  and  perhaps  unilsd  tbslr  proteskMS*  Is 
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pore  Utamen,  fuid  various  aromatic  guma,  tap- 1  ImpoiCnaoe  whioh  would  tend  to  cheek  the  J««i 
pivaaed  or  countenusted  all  noxioua  effluvin  from  «  from  sharing  this  was  the  oeramonial  law,  the  speeiai 
the  corpse;  even  the  saw-dust  of  the  floor,  on  revwence  of  Jewish  leeling  towards  human  ranains. 
which  the  bodj  had  been  cleansed,  was  coUeeted  and  the  abhorrence  of  «*  uudeanneas.'*  Yet  those 
in  small  linen  bags,  which,  to  the  nnmber  of  Jews  —  and  there  were  at  all  timea  sines  the  Gb)». 
twenty  or  thirty,  were  depoaited  in  vases  near,  tivity  not  a  few,  perhapa  — who  tended  to  fcrngn 

laxity,  and  affected  Gxeek 


philosophy  and 
would  assuredly,  a* 
shall  have  further  oeeaaion 
to  notioe  that  they  in  lact 
did,  enlaige  their  ana- 
tomical Imowiedge  ftom 
■ooroes  which  ropdled  their 
stricter  brethren,  and  the 
reauH  would  be  apparent 
in  the  gencnl  elevated 
standard  of  that  prafesaion. 
even  as  practiced  in  Jcru- 
sslem.  The  difl^uion  of 
Christianity  in  the  3d  and 
4th  centuries  ezerelaed  a 
similar  but  more  nniver 
sal  restraint  on  the  dia 
secting-room,  until  anato- 
my as  a  pursuit  became 
extinct,  and  the  notion  of 


(WilklasoD.) 

1.  Ivoiy  hand,  In  Mr.  Salt's  coUeetloa. 

2.  Stone  tablet,  dedicated  to  Amume,  Ibr  the  recovery  of  a  eompUInt  in  the  „SZlZ,Z^„,JiK'^I^lS2 

nar}  found  at  Thebes.  proianeness  quellmg  every 

a  An  ear,  of  terra  cotta,  from  Thebes,  in  Sir  J.  Gardner  Wilkinson's  poesenlon.  V*T*  '^     rejearchea,  sur- 
gical science  became  stag 


the  torab  (Wilkinson,^  v.  468, 469 ).  For  the  extent 
to  which  these  practicee  were  imitated  among  the 
Jews,  see  Embalmixo;  at  any  rate  the  unclean- 
ness  imputed  to  contact  with  a  corpee  was  a  pow- 
erfkil  preservative  e  against  the  inocidation  of  the 
living  frame  with  morbid  humors.  But,  to  pursue 
to  later  times  this  merely  general  question,  it  appears 
(Pliny,  N,  H.  xix.  5  <<)  that  the  Ptolemies  them- 
ielves  practiced  dissection,  and  that,  at  a  period 
when  Jewish  intercourse  with  Egypt  was  complete 
and  reciprocal,'  there  existed  in  Alexandria  a  great 
seal  for  anatomical  study.     The  only  influence  of 

a  "  L^^gypte  moderoe  n'en  est  plus  li,  et,  comme 
M.  ParUet  IV  si  blen  signals,  lea  tombeanx  des  p^res, 
Inflltr^B  par  les  naux  du  NU,  se  convertiflflent  en  autunt 
Je  foyers  peetilentlelii  pour  leurs  enlknts "  (MIrhet 
li^Ty.  p.  12).  This  may  perhaps  be  the  taroe  acoounC 
of  the  production  of  the  modem  plague,  which,  how- 
ever, disappears  when  the  tempemture  rises  above  « 
given  limit,  excessive  heat  tending  to  disripate  the 
miasma. 

ft  This  author  further  refbrs  to  Pettigvew's  History 
«;'  Egyptian  Mummies. 

<■  Dr.  Vsrguflon,  in  an  article  on  pestUentlal  infiK*- 
don,  Quarterly  Review,  vol.  xlvi.,  1882,  InsiMts  on 
ib?tual  contact  with  the  diseased  or  dead  as  the  condi- 
tion of  transmission  of  the  disease.  But  compare  a 
tnbct  by  Dr.  Macmichael,  On  the  Progreu  of  Opinion 
en  ths  Subject  of  Contagion.  See  alro  Essays  on  State 
Hedidne,  H.  W.  Rumaey,  London,  1866.  em  iil.  p  180, 
Ito.  For  ancient  opinions  on  the  matter,  ime  l^nim 
A^in.  ed.  ttydenham  Society,  i.  2M.  &c.  Thoeydidee, 
m  his  description  of  the  Atheuiao  plague,  is  the  flnt 
who  alludes  to  It,  and  that  but  Infinentially.  It  seeuu 
>n  tue  wQole  most  lilcely  that  contaiclousness  Is  a 
loallty  of  morbid  condition  which  may  be  present  or 
absent.  What  the  conditions  are  no  one  seems  able 
to  say.  As  an  insteoce,  elephantiasis  was  said  by  early 
writers  {e.  g.  AratSBUs  and  Rhaies)  to  be  contagions, 
«-hich  some  nuxlem  authorities  deny.  The  assertion 
snd  denial  are  so  clear  and  cirenmatantial  In  either 
«se  that  nr  nth«r  solntaon  ssems  open  to  tlie  qnsa- 
tar 


nant  to  a  degree  to  which  it  had  never  prevwusly 
sunk  within  the  memory  of  human  reccwda. 

In  comparing  the  growth  of  medicine  in  the  rest 
of  the  ancient  world,  the  high  rank  of  its  practi- 
tioners —  princes  and  heroes  —  settles  at  once  the 
question  as  to  the  esteem  in  which  it  was  hekl  in 
the  Homeric/  and  pre-Homericf'  period.  To  de- 
scend to  the  historicaU,  the  story  of  Uemocedes  *  at 
the  court  of  Darius  illustrates  the  practice  of  Greek 
surgery  before  the  period  of  Hippocrates;  antici- 
pating in  its  gentler  waiting  upon<  nature,  as 
compared  (Herod,  iii.  130)  with  that  of  the  Per- 


^  '*  llifgibua  corpora  mortnorum  ad  scrutandos  mor- 
bofl  insvcautibuB." 

^  Oyrpne,  the  well-known  Oreek  African  colony,  had 
a  high  r«>put«  for  physicians  of  excellence ;  and  some 
of  itn  coind  benr  the  impren  of  the  6«6«,  or  assafiuida, 
a  medical  drug  to  which  miraculous  vtrhus  wen 
awribeii.  Now  the  Cyreoaica  was  a  home  for  the 
Jfwii  of  the  dispersion  (Acts  il.  10;  Baul.  Mgin. 
Sydenham  Society,  Ui.  288). 

/  Qali^u  himself  wrote  a  book,  ircpt  r^  Kdf'O^i^pom 
(arptiTT^,   quot«Mi    by    Alexander    of  Tralles,  lib.    ix 
cap.  4. 

V  The  IndistinctneM  with  which  the  medical,  tho 
magical,  and  the  poisonous  were  confounded  under  the 
wnnl  ^apfuura  by  the  early  Greeks  will  escape  no  one. 
(So  Bx.  xxU.  18,  the  Ueb.  word  for  "  witch  "  ta  in  the 
l.XX.  rendered  by  ^af>M4M0f  •)  The  l^(end  of  the  Ar- 
gonautii  and  Medea  iUuBtrates  this  ;  the  Uomerlo  Molyr, 
and  Nepenthes,  and  the  whole  story  of  Ciroe,  cow 
flrui  it. 

A  The  fiune  which  he  had  acquired  in  Samos  ha«l 
reached  i^nlis  before  Darius  discovered  his  prerenoe 
among  the  captives  taken  fVom  Orostes  (Herod.  kU. 
129). 

t  The  best  known  name  amongst  the  piooeen  of 
Oreek  medical  science  is  Herodlcos  of  Selymbria,  '*  qai 
totam  gymnastiosm  medicinie  a4iuuxit ;  "  flbr  wlil«:<» 
be  was  oensuzml  by  BSppocrates  (BiAtiolA.  Seript.  Msd 
s.  v.).  The  allianca,  however,  of  the  tarpuc^  with  tb» 
yvpuwovun}  is  ftmiUar  to  oa  from  the  Dialcunsss  cf 
Plato. 
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Mti  and  %jptitti8,  the  method  uid  nwuina  of 
that  Father  of  phjaie,  who  wrote  againat  the  the- 
•ri«  aiid  ipfanlatmna  of  the  ao-cdled  phi]oeopbi> 
'al  school,  and  waa  a  true  Empiricift  before  that 
Kct  was  IbrmoUrized.  The  Dojpnatic  aehool  was 
(oanded  after  his  tione  bj  hia  disciples,  who  departed 
from  his  eminently  practical  and  inductive  method. 
U  reecgniaed  hidden  canaea  of  health  and  siekneaa 
viung  bom  certain  auppoaed  principlea  or  elemeiita, 
out  of  which  bodiea  were  oumpoaed,  aiid  bj  virtue  of 
which  all  their  parte  and  meiubera  were  attempered 
tocBther  and  became  aympathetic.  He  has  some 
nrioos  remaiks  on  the  aympatby  of  men  with  cli- 
aste,  seaaooa,  etc.  Hippocratea  himself  rejected 
wpcmstaifal  aeoounta  of  disease,  and  eapecially  de- 
nooiacal  possession.  He  refers,  but  with  no  mys- 
t»l  ioue,  to  numbers  ^  as  furnishing  a  rule  for 
can  It  ia  remazicabie  that  he  extols  the  discern- 
aaot  of  Orientals  above  Westerns,  and  of  Aaiatica 
ibore  Europeuia,  in  medical  diagnosis.^  The  em- 
pirical school,  which  arose  in  the  third  century  b. 
c,  onder  the  guidance  of  Acron  of  Agrigentum, 
vnpioQ  of  Atenndria,  and  Phiiiaus  of  Cos,  <^ 
ivted  for  the  aymptoms  of  every  case,  disregard- 
isi;  the  rules  of  practice  based  on  dogmatic  princi- 
[4a  Among  its  votaries  waa  a  Zachaliaa  (perhaps 
/icbariaa,  and  possibly  a  Jew)  of  Babylon,  who 
(llioj,  y.  If.  zxxvii.  10,  oomp.  xxxvi.  10)  dedi> 
oted  a  book  on  medicine  to  Mithridates  the  Great; 
id  views  were  also  aupported''  by  Herodotus  of 
Tamis,  a  ^aoe  which,  next  to  Alexandria,  became 
diMingaished  tor  its  schools  of  philosophy  and  med- 
iooe;  as  also  by  a  Jew  named  Theodas,  or  llieu- 
^'  of  Laodioea,  but  a  student  of  Alexandria,  and 
the  last,  or  nearly  ao,  of  the  Empiricists  whom  its 
^ehoob  produced.  The  remarks  of  Theudas  on  the 
ri(ht  method  of  observing,  and  the  \-aliie  of  expe- 
riatee,  and  hia  book  on  medicine,  now  lost,  in 
■faich  he  arranged  his  subject  under  the  heads  of 
t^ltealorin,  aamtoria,  and  tnUtbi-ia^  earned  him 
:ii^  repatatioQ  as  a  champion  of  Empiricism  againat 
^^  RfatMcbea  of  the  dogmatists,  thoui^h  they  were 
v^Qcntly  impugned  by  Galen  and  Theodosius 
^  rripoli.  His  period  was  that  from  Titus  to 
llidrisn.  **  The  empiricists  held  that  observation 
^i  the  applicatioo  of  known  remedies  in  one  case 
('•  uthen  presumed  to  be  similar  constitute  the 
•bJeirt  of  cultivating  medicine,  lliough  their 
•VV9  were  narrow,  and  their  information  scanty 
viaa  compared  with  some  of  the  chiefs  of  the  other 
■vtA,  and  although  they  rejected  as  useless  and  un- 
ittaisaUe  all  knowledge  of  the  causes  and  recondite 
ntars  of  dJamsra,  it  ta  undeniable  that,  besides 
psvoal  experience,  they  freely  availed  themselves 

•  TkoB  dM  ptodnet  of  seven  and  forty  glvss  ths 
toaoftlMdaysof  gestatloa;  in  his  ir»pc  vovowr'  8, 
*hf  an  died.  Ir  rgvt  wtpura^vi  rwr  ^lup^r.  Is  dis* 
tOMd;  io  the  4ch,  6th,  Uth,  and  17th,  are  noted  as 
<H  ottkal  days  in  aeote  dlaessrs. 

^  Spitoflsl,  wb.  nqf.  Iv.  £2-6,  spsaks  of  an  Alezaa- 
bte  tehod  of  oiatUcios  as  hariog  carried  anatomy, 
yUif  oBder  the  goklance  of  Utorophllus,  to  its 
ki|k«a  plieh  of  aaelsnt  perftetioa.  It  seems  not, 
^•^w,  Io  have  elafaned  any  distinctive  prlodplss, 
^1  Mu^  ehieookvieaUy  betwesa  ths  DogmaCto  and 


of  theaswioCe  against  Hlppoaalps,  the 
oo  him  (Sprsngel,  «fr.  sap. 


(Ths 


wax 

Mt 


called  Annoitls,  Io  which  the 
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of  historical  detail,  and  of  a  strict  analogy  fMindsd 
upon  observation  and  the  resembbince  of  phenom- 
ena "  (Dr.  Adams,  PauL  jEgin,  ed.  Sydenham 
Soc.). 

This  school,  however,  was  opposed  by  another, 
known  as  the  Methodic,  which  had  arisen  under  ths 
leadin<;  of  Themiaon,  also  of  Laodicea,  about  the 
period  of  Pompey  the  Great/  Asclepiades  paved 
the  way  for  the  "  method  *'  in  question,  finding  a 
theoretic  o  basis  in  the  corpuscular  or  atomic  theory 
of  physics  which  he  borrowed  from  Heraclides  of 
Pontus.  He  had  passed  some  early  years  in  Alex- 
andria, and  thence  came  to  iiome  ahortly  before 
Cicero'a  time  (comp.  ^uo  not  me/Hco  amicoque  \m 
twmm^  Crassus,  ap.  Ok.  dt  OrnL  i.  14).  He  was 
a  tranaitional  link  between  the  DugmaUc  and  Em- 
piric schools  and  this  bter  or  Methodic  (Sprengel, 
ub.  tup.  pt.  V.  16),  which  sought  to  rescue  medicine 
from  the  bewildering  mass  of  particulars  in  which 
empiricism  had  plun^^  it.  He  reduced  diseases  to 
two  classes,  chronic  and  acute,  and  endeavored  like- 
wise to  simplify  remedies.  In  the  mean  while  t*ib 
most  judicious  of  medical  theorists  since  Hippocra- 
tes, Celsus  of  the  Augustan  period,  had  reriewed 
medicine  in  the  light  which  all  these  schools 
affi)rded,  and  not  professing  any  distinct  teaching, 
but  borrowing  Arom  all,  may  be  viewed  as  eclectie. 
He  translated  Hippocrates  hurgely  verbatim^  quoting 
in  a  less  degree  Asclepiades  and  others.  Antoniua 
Musa,  whose  **  cold-water  cure,*'  after  its  successful 
trial  on  Augustus  himself,  became  generally  popidar, 
seems  to  have  had  little  of  scientific  bcuis;  but  by 
the  usual  method,  or  the  usual  accidents,  became 
merely  the  fashionable  practitioner  of  his  day  in 
Rome*  Attalia,  near  Tarsus,  furnished  also, 
shortly  after  the  period  of  Celsus,  Athensus,  the 
leader  of  the  last  of  the  schools  of  medicine  which 
divided  the  ancient  world,  under  the  name  of  the 
**  Pneumatic/*  holding  the  tenet  **  of  an  ether  al 
principle  (irrcv/ia)  residing  in  the  microcosm,  by 
means  of  which  the  mind  performed  the  functions 
of  the  body.'*  This  is  also  traceable  in  Hippoe- 
rates,  and  was  an  established  opinion  of  the 
Stoics.  It  was  exemplified  in  the  innate  heat, 
Otpfiii  ifi^irros  (Aret  de  Caut.  «t  Sign,  Morb,. 
Chron,  ii.  13),  and  the  caUihtm  innatum  of  modern • 
physiologists,  especially  in  the  17th  century  (D* 
Adams,  Pre/.  Aretaut,  ed.  Syd.  Soc.).  It  •• 
clear  that  all  these  schools  may  easily  have  coi*r 
frihuted  to  form  the  medical  opinions  current  at 
the  period  of  the  N.  T.,  that  the  two  earlier  among: 
them  may  ha\'e  influenced  rai)binical  teaching  oor- 
that  subject  at  a  much  eariier  period,  and  th^  es- 
pecially at  the  time  of  Alexander's  visit  to  Ji 


€  The  authorities  for  these  statements  about  TheiSr 
dan  are  given  by  Waoderbar,  Bildisch^TtUmuditehm 
Mediein,  Ites  Heft,  p.  26.  Hie  refers  among  others  ta 
Tahund,  2>.  Natir^  626 ;  to  7h$iphta  Ohlotk^  §  iv. ;  aad 
to  3V.  SnaA^tfrm,  88  a,  96  rf;  Bfdtoroth,  286. 

/  'f  AlUest  Hippoenttts  secta  [the  Dogmatfe],  alia 
Aselepladla,  alia  Themlsonls ''  (Seneca,  fyitt.  96 ;  comf 
Jiiv.  Sat.  X  221). 

Q  for  hif  rsmalns  see  AadepkuHt  BUhtfnid  fVai^ 
mentat  ed.  Christ.  Qottl.  Oumpert,  8o.  Vinar.  1794. 

A  Female  medical  aid  appears  to  have  been  cm i sal 
at  Borne,  whether  in  mldwifcrr  only  (the  obttetrk)^  or 
in  general  practlee,  as  the  titles  metHra,  Utrpuci,  weoM 
seam  to  imply  (see  Blartial,  £^>.  zi.  72).  Tha  Qesahs 
wars  not  straagtrs  to  famale  stndy  of  msdlclpe ;  •-  g. 
tomt  flngmonis  of  the  Amous  Aspsita  on 
Cites  oeeor  In  ASttoa. 
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MB,  the  Jewish  people,  wbom  he  &?ored  end  pnh 
keetod,  had  an  opportunity  of  higdy  gathering 
from  the  medioal  lore  of  the  West.  It  wae  necea- 
sary  therefore  to  pan  in  brief  review  the  growth  of 
the  latter,  and  eapeciaUy  to  note  the  points  at  which 
tt  intersectB  the  medical  progreas  of  the  Jews, 
(ireek  Asiatic  medicine  culminated  in  Galen,  who 
was,  however,  still  but  a  commentator  on  his  west- 
em  predecessors,  and  who  stands  literally  without 
rival,  swiceasor,  or  disciple  of  note,  till  tbe  (leriod 
when  Greek  learning  was  reawakened  by  the 
Arabian  inteUect  Giden  himseif  <■  belongs  to  the 
period  of  the  Antonmes,  but  he  i^pears  to  have 
been  acquainted  with  the  writings  of  Moses,  and 
to  have  travelled  in  quest  of  medical  experience  over 
Kffypt,  Syria,  and  Palestine,  as  well  as  ( ireece,  and 
a  brge  part  of  the  AVest,  and,  in  particular,  toha\-e 
visited  Uie  banks  of  the  Jordan  in  quest  of  opoltal- 
lamum,  and  the  coasts  of  the  Dead  Sea  to  obtain 
samples  of  bitumen.  He  also  mentions  Palestine 
as  producing  a  watery  wine,  suited  for  the  drink  of 
ftbiile  patients. 

II.  Having  thus  described  the  external  influences 
which,  if  any,  were  probably  most  influential  in 
fonning  the  medical  practice  of  the  Hebrews,  we 
may  trace  next  its  internal  growth.  The  cabalistic 
legends  mix  up  the  names  of  Shem  and  Heber  in 
their  fiiblea  about  healing,  and  ascribe  to  those 
patriarchs  a  knowledge  of  simples  and  rare  roots, 
with,  of  course,  magic  spells  and  occult  powers, 
such  as  ha\'e  clouded  the  history  of  medicine  {h)m 
the  earliest  times  down  to  the  17th  century.^  ^ 
to  Abraliam  is  ascri*  jd  a  talisman,  the  touch  of 
which  healed  all  dis^^ose.  We  know  that  such  sim- 
ple surgical  skill  oa  the  operation  for  circumcision 
implies  was  Abraham's;  but  severer  operations 
than  this  are  constantly  required  in  the  flock  and 
herd,  and  those  who  watch  carefully  the  habits  of 
animals  can  hardly  fail  to  amass  some  guiding 
principles  applicable  to  man  and  beast  alike.  Be- 
yond this,  there  was  probably  nothing  but  such 
ordinary  obatetri^U  oraift  as  has  always  been  tradi- 
tional among  the  women  of  rude  triba,  which  could 
be  classed  as  medical  lore  in  the  family  of  the 
patriarch,  until  his  sojourn  brought  him  among  the 
more  cultivated  Philistines  and  Egyptians.  The 
only  notices  whi  ii  Scripture  aflbrds  in  connectiun 
with  the  subject  are  the  cases  of  difficult  midwifery 
in  the  successive  households  of  Isaac,''  Jacob,  and 
Judah  (Gen.  xxv.  26.  xxxv.  17,  xxxviii.  27),  and 
so,  later,  in  that  of  Phinehas  (1  Sam.  iv.  19).    The 


<*  The  Aidbs,  however,  continued  to  build  wholly 
upon  Ulppoerates  and  Oalen,  save  in  so  fur  as  their 
advance  in  chemical  science  improved  their  pfaarmaco- 
peria :  this  may  be  seen  on  reftreiice  to  the  works  of 
Rhaass,  a.  b.  990,  and  Ualy  Abbas,  a.  d.  960.  The  first 
ineodon  of  smallpox  is  ascribed  to  Rhaaes.  who,  how- 
ever, quotes  several  earlier  writers  on  Che  i>ut^t. 
Mohammed  himself  is  said  to  have  been  versed  in 
inwlieines  and  to  have  eompiled  some  aphorisms  upoo 
\t ;  and  a  herbaHet  Uterature  was  always  exten- 
<i  rely  followed  in  the  Bast  from  the  days  of  Solomon 
downwards  (Frelnd*s  Hixtont  of  Mtdieine^M.  6,  27). 

-  Bee,  in  evidenoe  of  this,  RoycU  and  Practical 
(Ayinisrry,  m  tkrt€  tfratises^  London,  1670. 

«  Doubts  have  been  raised  as  to  the  poaslbiHty  of 
twins  being  bom,  one  holding  the  other's  heri ;  but 
tfises  doss  not  seem  any  such  limit  to  the  opsratloDS 
of  naturs  as  any  ohiection  on  that  score  would  imply. 
JLAsr  all,  It  was  periiaps  only  Just  such  a  relative  po- 
atfan  or  ttis  Umbs  of  the  Inltots  at  tbs  mers  mooMSt 
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traditional  value  ascribed  to  tkd  mondiake,  h 
regard  to  generative  funetioni,  relotea  to  the  sa.DC 
branch  of  natural  medicine;  but  throughout  thtt 
period  oocun  no  trace  of  any  attempt  to  atudy, 
digest,  and  systematize  the  sulject.  But,  as  lame, 
grew  and  multiplied  in  Egypt,  they  derived  doubt- 
less a  hirge  mental  cultivation  from  their  positior 
until  cruel  policy  turned  it  into  bondage;  o^enthei 
Moses  was  rescued  Irom  the  bt  of  his  brethren,  an 
liecame  learned  in  all  the  wisdom  of  the  Eg}'ptiana 
I  inclnding,  of  course,  medicine  and  cognate  sciences 
(Clem.  Alex.  i.  p.  413),  and  those attauimcnta  per 
haps  became  suggestire  of  future  biws.  Soaif.  piic 
tiod  skill  in  metallurgy  is  evident  ftom  Ex.  il<H 
2lK  But,  if  we  admit  Egyptian  learning  as  or  in 
predient,  we  sliould  akio  nnttre  how  hr  ci?.ted 
alioi'e  it  is  the  standard  of  the  whole  Jewiah  leg'» 
Utive  fabric,  in  its  exemption  fW>m  the  blennsbes  of 
soroer}'  and  juggling  pretenses.  Fhe  priesii  whc 
hod  to  pronounce  on  the  cure,  uaed  no  means  to 
advance  it,  and  the  whole  regulations  pnwcrilied 
exclude  the  notion  of  trafficking  in  popidai  super- 
stition. We  have  no  occult  practices  leaei'ned  iii 
the  hands  of  the  sacred  caste.  It  Is  God  akuje 
who  doeth  great  things,  working  by  the  waud  of 
Moses,  or  the  braaen  serpent;  but  the  very  mentioo 
of  such  instruments  is  such  as  to  expel  all  pretense 
of  mysterious  rirtues  in  the  things  themselves. 
Hence  various  sUusions  toGod*s  "  healing  merey/' 
and  the  title  '•  Jehovah  that  healeth'*  (Ex.  xv.  96; 
Jer.  xvii.  U.  xxx.  17:  Pa.  eiii.  3,  cxlvii.  3;  Is.  xzx. 
26).  Nor  was  the  procUce  of  physic  a  privilq^  of 
the  'lewish  priesthood.  Any  one  might  prsctioe  it, 
and  this  publicity  must  have  kept  it  pure.  Nay, 
thov  was  no  Scrii^ural  bar  to  its  practice  by  resi- 
dent aliens.  We  read  of  **  physiciana,**  *'  healing,'* 
etc.,  in  Ex.  xxi.  19;  2  K.  viii.  29;  2  (lir.  xri.  12; 
Jer.  nil.  22.  At  the  same  time  the  greater  leisure 
of  the  Ijevites  and  their  other  adi-antages  would 
make  them  the  students  of  the  nation,  as  a  rule,  in 
all  science,  and  their  constant  residence  in  eitles 
would  give  them  the  opportunity,  if  carried  out  in 
fret,  of  a  far  wider  field  of  obsen'ation.  The  reign 
of  peace  of  Solomon's  days  must  have  opened, 
especially  with  renewed  Fli^yptian  intercourse,  new 
facilities  for  the  study.  He  himself  seems  to  have 
ineluded  in  his  fa^'orite  natural  bistwy  some  knowl- 
edge of  the  med:cinal  uses  of  the  creaturea.  His 
works  show  him  conversant  with  the  notion  ol 
remedial  treatment  (Prov.  iii.  8,  vi.  15,  xii.  18;  xWi 
22,  XX.  30,  xxix.  1;  Eccl  iii.  3):  and  one  passage 


of  birth  as  would  suggest  the  "  holding  by  tlie  heel.** 
The  mldwives,  It  seenm,  in  cane  of  twins,  wers  called 
upon  to  distinguish  the  flrst-bom,  to  whom  important 
privileges  appertained.     The  tying  on  a  thread  or  rib- 
bon WM  an  easy  iray  of  preventing  mistaJce,  an-l  tLe 
aiwiiitant  in  the  case  of  Tamar  seised  the  earliest  [toi*- 
Hibte  moment  fbr  doing  it.     "  When  the  hand  ot  Tout 
of  a  living  child  protrudes,  it  Is  to  be  pushed  uf    . 
and  the  head  made  to   present "  {Paul.  JEgin.    -<l 
Sydeoh.  Soc.  i.  648,  Hippocr.  quoted  by  Dr.  Adanw) 
This  probably   the  midwife  did  ;  at  the   same  tim« 
marking  him  as  flrst-bom   in  virtue  of  being  thiis 
^  presented  *'  first.    The  precise  meaning  of  the  donbt. 
ful  expression  in  Qen.   xxxvlil.  27  and  marg.  is  di*. 
cussed  by  Wunderbar,  vb.  sup.  p.  60,  in  rsference  both 
to  the  children  and  to  the  mother.     Of  Rachel  a  Jew- 
iah commentator  says,  **  Multls  etiam  ex  Itloers  dlfll- 
eultatlbus  prsegressls,  vMbnsqns  post  dlu  peotnetos 
dolores  exhaustis,  atonia  uteri,  ftaraao  qoltasi  h»in 
onliagla  In  parlsiido  mortoa  ssl "  f  Mtf  > 
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tm  p.  186  r  r.)  indicatca  oonaidcrabJe  koowledga  of 
Btatomj.  UU  repute  in  magic  ii  toe  univenal  <> 
heme  of  eastern  tiorj.  It  haa  even  been  thought 
ye  had  rseoarae  to  the  shrine  of  .£acuhipiu8  at 
^idoa,  and  enriched  hia  reaouroea  bj  its  records  or 
refica;  but  there  aeema  some  doubt  whether  thia 
leniple  vaa  of  aueh  high  antiqnitj.  Solomon,  how- 
tvvr,  we  eannoi  doubt,  would  have  turned  to  the 
•eeount,  not  onlj  of  wealth  but  <^  knowledge,  his 
peaeefnl  reigu,  wide  dominkui,  and  wider  reoowo, 
lod  wotild  have  sought  to  traffic  m  learning,  as 
«dl  aa  in  whc«t  and  gold.     To  him  the  Talmudista 

ssnbe  a  "vofaime  of  caret"  (niHISn  *)QD), 
rf  wUdi  thej  mike  frequent  mention  (Fabridus, 
Cd.  Ptntd^  V  T.  i.  1048  f.).  Joaephua  {Ant. 
TtJ  2)  nientioaa  his  knowledge  of  medicine,  and 
Ike  oaa  of  apelk  L/  him  to  expel  demona  who  cause 
■eknesna,  •*  which  ia  continued  among  ua,**  he  adda, 
**  to  thia  tiuM.**  The  dealings  of  various  propbeta 
with  quHS-medical  agenej  cannot  be  regarded  as 
other  than  the  mere  accidental  form  which  their 
mneaknm  gifta  took  (1  K.  ziii.  6,  liv.  12,  ivii. 
IT:  3  K.  i.  4,  sx.  7;  U.  zxxviU.  21).  Jewiah  tra- 
ittioa  haa  invcated  Eliaha,  it  would  seem,  with  a 
fanetioa  more  hugdy  medicinal  than  that  of  the 
sdwr  aervanu  of  <iod;  but  the  Scriptural  evidence 
m  the  point  is  scant j,  save  that  he  appears  to  have 
kiiown  at  once  the  proper  means  to  apply  to  lieal 
the  waters,  and  temper  the  noxious  pottage  (2  K. 
li.  21,  iv.  a»-4 1 ).  His  healing  the  Shunammite's 
••«  has  been  diaenased  as  a  case  of  suspended  ani- 
snlMi,  and  of  animal  magnetism  applied  to  resus- 
citate it;  bat  the  narrative  clearly  implies  that  the 
deslh  was  real.  Aa  regards  the  leprosy,  had  the 
Jordan  eommonl/  possessed  the  healing  power 
vkich  Naenuui*8  fiuth  and  obedience  found  in  it, 
rn«kl  tbfoe  Iwve  been  **  many  lepen  in  Israel  ui  tlie 
di%s  of  ^acns  the  prophet,"  or  in  aoj  other  days  V 
Kuither,  if  oar  Lonl*s  words  (Luke  iv.  27)  are  to 
l<«  taken  literally,  Eliaha^s  reputation  could  not 
knc  been  fimnded  on  any  suceesskm  of  lepers 
i«ikd.  *The  washing  was  a  part  of  tits  eqjoined 
hXratiOH  of  tbe  leper  <|^er  his  cure  waa  complete; 
Kaoan  was  to  act  as  though  clean,  like  the  "  ten 
uea  thai  were  lepers,**  bidden  to  *<  go  and  show 
*taaaehes  to  tfat  priest "  —  in  either  esse  it  was 
* » thoa  heati  believed,  so  be  it  done  unto  thee." 
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■  ilwsphns  {Ant.  vilL  2)  menttons  a  curs  of  one 
vlUi  a  devil  by  the  use  of  soma  root,  the 
of  whieh  was  xcfcrMd  by  tradition  to  8ol- 


ti>  AaaCh 


^  Profcsaor  Newman  vsmariu  on  tbe  OMnner  of  Ben- 
ba  hid%  reecrded  daath,  that  ^  when  a  man  is  «o  ooar 
that  this  will  kill  hhn,  we  need  good  «vl- 
to  sliow  that  the  story  Is  not  a  volgsr  mndaJ  " 
Ittcnv  Mtmarrikf,  p.  180,  iiof«^  Tbe  ramark  seeuis 
*  Wtny  Igaoranee  of  what  is  OMant  by  the  crisis  of 
sfcw. 

'  Wandaebar,  whom  the  writer  haa  followed  in  a 
«ivs  portlMi  of  thia  ganeral  review  of  Jewish  medl- 
^iaa,  %ad  to  whom  his  obligaUons  axe  grsat,  has  here 
art  op  a  view  which  appsaia  nntenable.  Ha  raguds 
(i«  Babyloolaa  OaptSrity  as  paraUal  in  its  efleets  to 
*i»  ^orptfaa  bondage,  and  seams  to  think  that  the 
pnrte  would  xetom  debased  fttan  Ita  InflasDoa.  On 
tbe  «mtimi7,  thoae  whom  aut^)eedon  had  made  Ignoble 
■ad  aapatrlotle  would  remain.  If  any  returned,  It 
aw  »  pb4ga  that  they  were  not  so  fanpalrad ;  and,  tf 
asl  r-/rfffid^  thsgr  would  be  eertalnly  Improved  by 
*e  dkctpBiM  ttaer  had  undaigooe.  Be  also  thinks 
bad  the  tergaat  ahars  In  any  Bahytonlan 
of  MiiHiilnB     This  Is  assuBslDC  too 


The  sickness  of  Benhadad  is  certainly  so  de- 
scribed as  to  imply  treachery  on  the  part  of  HscaeF 
(2  K.  riii.  15).  Vet  the  observation  of  bruoe,  upon 
a  *'  cold-water  cure "  practiced  amon^;  the  people 
near  the  Red  Sea,  baa  suggested  a  view  somewhat 
difTerent.  The  bed-clothes  are  8oake<l  with  cold 
water,  and  kept  thoroughly  wet,  and  the  patient 
drinks  cold  water  freely.  But  tbe  crisis,  it  seems, 
occurs  on  the  third  day,  and  not  till  the  fifth  is 
it  there  usual  to  spply  this  treatment.  If  the 
chamberbiin,  through  carelessness,  ignorance,  or 
treachery,  precipitated  tbe  application,  a  fatal  ^ 
is«ue  may  have  suddenly  resulted.  The  **  brazen 
serpent,'*  once  the  means  of  healing,  and  wot 
shipped  idolatrously  in  Hesekiah's  reign,  is  sup- 
posed to  have  acquired  those  honors  under  its 
iEsculapian  aspect.  This  notion  is  not  Inconsistent 
with  the  Scripture  narrative,  though  not  therein 
traceable,  it  is  supposed  that  something  in  tlic 
**  volume  of  cures,"  current  under  the  authority  of 
Solomon,  may  have  conduced  to  the  establishment 
of  these  rites,  and  drawn  away  the  popular  homage, 
especially  in  prayers  during  sickness,  or  thanks- 
giving after  recovery,  from  Jehovah.  The  state- 
ment that  King  Asa  (2  Chr.  xvi.  12)  "sought  tu>t 
to  Jehovah,  but  to  the  physicians,"  may  seem  tii 
countenance  the  notion  that  a  rivalry  of  actual 
wonthip,  based  on  some  medical  fancies,  had  been 
set  up,  and  would  so  fiv  support  the  Talmudicul 
tradition. 

The  Captirity  at  Babyfen  brought  the  Jews  in 
contact  with  a  new  sphere  of  thought  Their 
chief  men  rose  to  the  highest  honors,  and  an 
improved  mental  culture  among  a  large  section  of 
the  captives  was  no  doubt  the  result  which  they 
iinpurted  on  their  retum.«  We  know  too  little  of 
the  prtctse  state  of  medicine  in  Babylon.  Susa,  and 
tlie  "  cities  of  the  Medes,"  to  determine  the  direc- 
tion in  which  the  impulse  so  derived  would  hav* 
led  the  exiles;  but  the  confluence  of  streams  of 
thought  fW>m  opposite  sources,  which  impretmate 
each  other,  would  surely  produce  a  tendency  to  Ad 
eatabliahed  practice  and  accepted  axioms,  to  set  up  a 
new  stondani  by  which  to  try  the  current  rules  of  art, 
and  to  determine  new  lines  of  inquiry  for  any  eagei 
spirits  disposed  to  search  for  truth.  Thus  the  viail 
of  Democedes  to  the  court  of  Darius,  though  it 

much :  there  were  maglriaus  in  ^ypt,  but  physiciana 
also  (see  above)  of  high  cultivation.  Human  naturs 
has  K>  great  an  interest  in  human  life,  thAt,  only  in  tha 
mvage  rudluientary  societies  is  its  economy  left  thui 
Involved  In  phantasma.  The  earliest  steps  of  cSvillwi* 
tlon  includn  mmething  of  medicine.  Of  course  super- 
stltlooK  are  found  eoplottsly  involved  in  such  medical 
tnnetit,  but  this  is  not  equivalent  to  abandoning  the 
study  to  a  claas  of  professed  magicians.  Thus  in  ths 
Urbrrr'^su  dtr  aitbabffUmiMdun  UtenUvrj  p.  128,  by  D. 
Chwolson,  St.  Petonb.  1869  (the  value  of  whiuh  is  not 
hovrever  >et  asoertaiD«Hl),  a  writer  on  poisons  claims 
to  have  a  magic  antidw'te,  but  declines  stating  what  it 
is,  as  it  is  not  Lis  businsss  to  mention  such  thinga, 
and  he  only  does  so  in  eaaes  where  the  charm  \b  in 
oooceetlon  with  medical  traatmeot  and  resembles  it; 
the  magicians,  adds  the  same  writer  on  another  occa* 
ston,  use  a  particular  means  of  cure,  but  he  declines 
to  impart  it,  having  a  repugnance  to  witchcraft.  Be 
(pp.  126, 126)  we  And  traoes  of  charms  Introduced  intr 
Bid)ylonish  trsatisss  on  medk^  selenoe,  but  apolo^ 
getically,  and  as  if  against  sounder  knowledge.  Slmfr 
larly,  the  opinion  of  fhtalism  Is  not  without  Ita  ludw 
eaoe  on  medkine ;  but  it  Is  chleily  resorted  to  wbeni, 
aa  In  psatUsnee  oAsn  happsns,  all  knora  aid  sssms 
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nemt  to  be  an  isolated  fiMst,  points  to  a  senenl 
ipening  of  oriental  manners  to  Gnek  influence, 
rhioh  was  not  too  late  to  leave  its  tmoes  in  some 
perhapa  of  the  contemporaries  of  Eicra.  That  great 
rpformer,  with  the  leaden  of  national  thought 
3;athered  about  him,  could  not  fail  to  reeognize 
medicine  among  the  salutary  measures  wliich  dis- 
tiuguished  his  epoch.  And  whate\ier  advantages 
the  Levites  had  possessed  in  earlier  days  were  now 
speedily  lost  even  as  regards  the  study  of  the  divine 
Law,  and  much  more  therefore  as  regards  that  of 
medicine,  into  which  competitors  would  crowd  In 
proportion  to  its  broader  and  more  obvious  human 
interest,  and  effectually  demolish  any  narrowing 
barriers  of  established  privilege,  if  such  previously 
existed. 

It  may  be  observed  that  the  priests  in  their 
ministrations,  who  performed  at  all  seasons  of  the 
year  barefoot  on  stone  pavement,  and  without  per- 
haps any  variation  of  dry*  to  meet  that  of  tem- 
perature, were  peculiarly  lii  ule  to  sickness.^  Hence 
the  permanent  appointment  of  a  Temple  physician 
has  been  supposed  by  some,  and  a  certain  Ben- 
Ah\jah  is  mentioned  by  Wunderbar  as  occurring 
in  the  Talmud  in  that  capacity.  But  it  rather 
appears  as  though  such  an  officer's  appointment 
were  precarious,  and  varied  with  the  demands  of 
the  niinistrants. 

The  book  of  Ecclesiasticus  shows  the  increased 
regard  given  to  the  distinct  study  of  medicine,  by 
the  repttited  mention  of  physicians,  etc.,  which  it 
contains,  and  which,  as  prolnbly  belonging  to  the 
period  of  the  Ptolemies,  it  might  he  expected  to 
show.  Tlie  wisdom  of  prevention  is  recognized  in 
Ecclus.  xviii.  19,  perhaps  also  in  x.  10.  Hank  and 
honor  are  said  to  be  the  portion  of  the  physician, 
and  his  office  to  be  from  the  Lord  (xxxviii.  1,  3. 
13).  The  repeated  allusions  to  sickness  in  vii.  35, 
XXX.  17,  xxxi.  22,  xxxvii.  30,  xxxviii.  9,  coupled 
with  the  former  recognition  of  merit,  have  caused 
some  to  suppose  that  this  author  was  himself  a 
physician.  If  he  was  so,  the  power  of  mind  and 
wide  range  of  observation  shown  in  his  work  would 
give  a  favorable  impression  of  tlie  standard  of 
practitioners;  if  he  was  not,  the  great  general  popu- 
Urity  of  the  study  and  practice  may  be  inferred 
from  its  thus  becoming  a  common  topic  of  general 
aflvice  offered  by  a  non-professional  writer.  In 
Wisd.  xvi.  12,  pUister  is  spoken  of ;  anomting,  as 
a  means  of  healing,  in  Tob.  vi.  8. 

To  bring  down  the  subject  to  the  period  of  the 
N.  T.  St.  Luke,*  "the  beloved  physician,"  who 
practiced  at  Antioch  whilst  the  body  was  his  care, 


a  Thus  we  find  Kail,  De  MoHn's  Saeerdotum^  Halb. 
1746,  referred  to  bj  Wunderbar,  iBtee  Ueft,  p.  60. 

b  This  is  not  the  plaoe  to  fntroduce  any  discussion 
.a  the  language  of  St.  Lake;  It  may  be  observed, 
however,  that  It  appears  often  tinctured  by  his  early 
studies:  e.  g.  v.  18,  vapaXekuft^^oij  the  correct  term, 
Instead  of  the  popular  inpaXvTtK6i  of  St.  Matthew  and 
St.  Uarlc ;  so  viii.  44,  Ivn}  4  Av<n<,  instead  of  the  ap- 
parently nebraistii  phrase  j^i|pai^  n  ^finn  ^  ^* 
latter;  so  vl.  19,  iSLro  iravraf,  where  8t«9M^ir9«v  Mid 
Mtiorro  are  used  by  the  others;  and  viti.  66%  M- 
vrptim  vi  ftvtviiA  (Che  breath  ?).  as  though  a  token  of 
animation  returuing;  and  the  list  might  easily  be 
solarged.  St.  Luke  abounds  in  the  narratives  of  d»- 
Bonkcs,  while  Hippocrates  repudiates  such  influenoe, 
u  producing  manianal  and  epUeptie  disorders.  Bee 
Ikis  sab|set  diseossed  in  the  Notes  ro  the  **Saered 
DiMaiiss "  In  the  Sydenh.  Boo.  ed.  of  Bippoer.  Ara- 
vsas,  on  the  oontrary,  rscognlaes  the  optnlon  of 
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oould  hardly  have  failed  to  be  ooniTrsant  with  all 
the  leading  opinions  current  down  to  his  own  time. 
Situated  between  the  great  schools  of  Alexandria 
and  Cilicia,  within  easy  sea^transit  of  both,  as  weQ 
as  of  the  western  homes  of  science,  Antioch  ei^yed 
a  more  central  position  than  any  great  city  of  the 
ancient  world,  and  in  it  accordingly  all  the  streams 
of  contemporary  medical  learning  may  have  prob- 
ably found  a  point  of  confluence.  Ilie  medidnc 
of  the  N.  T.  is  not  solely,  nor  even  chiefly,  Jewish 
medicine ;  and  even  if  it  were,  it  is  dear  that  tlw 
more  mankind  became  mixed  by  interdiorso,  the 
more  medical  opinion  and  practice  must  have  ceased 
to  be  exclusive.  The  great  nnmber  of  Jews  rea* 
dent  in  Rome  and  Greece  about  the  Chtistian  cm. 
and  the  succe8si%'e  decrees  by  which  their  banlah> 
ment  from  the  fonner  was  proclaimed,  most  haw 
imported,  e\'en  into  Palestine,  whatever  from  the 
West  was  best  worth  knowing:  and  we  may  be  a« 
sure  thai  its  medicine  snd  surgery  expanded  under 
these  inflaences,  as  that,  in  the  uTitings  of  the  Tal- 
mudists,  such  obligations  would  be  unacknoaiedged. 
But,  beyond  thia,  the  growth  of  burge  mercanttio 
communities  such  as  existed  in  Rome,  Alexandria, 
Antioch,  and  Epheans,  of  itself  involves  a  peculiar 
sanitan*  condition,  from  the  mass  of  human  elemaits 
gathered  to  a  focus  under  new  or  almoniial  circuni- 
stances.  Nor  are  the  words  in  which  an  eloquent 
modem  writer  describes  the  course  of  this  action 
less  applicable  to  the  case  of  an  ancieut  tlian  to 
that  of  a  modem  metropolis.  "  Diseases  once  in- 
disrenous  to  a  section  of  humanity  are  slowly  but 
purely  creeping  up  to  commercial  centrea  from 
wheiioe  they  will  lie  rapidly  propagated.  One  fonn 
of  Asiatic  leprosy  is  n|>proaching  the  Ijevant  from 
Arabia.  Ibe  history  of  every  disease  which  is 
cotnniunicaied  hom  man  to  man  establishes  this 
rueUncholy  truth,  that  ultimutely  such  maladies 
overle:ip  all  obstacles  of  climate,  and  demonstrate 
a  solidarity  in  evil  as  weU  as  in  good  among  the 
brotherhood  of  nations.**  <^  In  proportion  as  thia 
"melancholy  tmth  "  is  perceived,  woukl  an  inter- 
conmiunication  of  medical  science  prevail  also. 

The  medicine  and  suiigery  of  St  Luke,  then, 
was  probably  not  inferior  to  that  commonly  in  de- 
mand among  educated  Asiatic  Greeks,  and  must 
have  been,  as  regards  its  basis,  Greek  medicine, 
and  not  Jewish.  Hence  a  standard  Gentile  med- 
ical writer,  if  any  is  to  be  found  of  that  period, 
would  l^est  represent  the  profession  to  which  the 
E\-angelist  betenged.  AVithout  absolute  certainty 
as  to  date,''  we  seem  to  have  such  a  writer  in 
Areteus,    commonly  called   "the  Cappadocian,'* 


dsmcmlac  agMicy  la  disease.  Ills  words  ars:  Up^ 
KtjcAiiaKOvot  rifi'  vi.9rttr  arhp  kox  IC  oAAoc  trpo^Mrtac, 
11  }i^ft99%  TOW  Kcucov,  Upbr  yep  vb  iiAya'  %  tiiotoc  ova 
mvBpmniifi  «AAA  ^tofi  ^  Scufioyoc  M(i|f  jf  rbv  iiSpMwnm 
ctcrofiov,  n  fviiwoyrwi'  hixov^  ti}v6«  iKUkiifmm  up^''* 
Il.pl  iirtA»|^ii|?.  {De  Qua.  tt  Sign.  Morb.  CVom.  L 
4.)    [See  Wetsteln's  note  on  Hatt  Iv.  91.] 

c  Dr.  Ferguson,  IVe/.  JSssay  to  Oooek  on  DismmM 
of  Women,  New  Sydenham  Society,  London,  1860,  p, 
xlvl.  lie  sdds,  "*  Such  has  been  the  ease  with  small- 
pox,  measles,  scarlatina,  and  the  pla«ae  ...  The  yeUow 
fever  has  lately  ravaged  Usbon  under  a  tempsratwv 
perftetly  similar  to  that  of  London  or  Paris." 

d  The  date  here  given  Is  frvored  by  the  introdtts* 
tory  review  of  AretRUs's  life  and  writings  praAxad  to 
Boerhaave's  edition  of  his  worlcs,  and  by  l>r.  Qrssn 
hill  in  Smith's  Dittionary  of  Biog,  and  Mfth,  nk 
voe.  Aretms.  A  view  that  he  was  aboat  a  esBtoq 
later  — a  contemporary,  In  Short,  of  Qatan  — Is  ad 
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«feo  wrote  oeitainly  after  Nero  i  reigii  b^gan,  aod 
pftbafalj  flouritbed  ihorUy  before  and   iSter  the 
jeeade  in  whicb  St  Faui  reached  Rome  and  Jeni- 
■hm  tdH    If  he  were  of  St.  Luke^s  age,  it  ia  stiik- 
n^  that  he  aboahl  alao  be  perhaps  the  only  ancient 
Biedical  aulhoritj  in  &vor  of  deDMmiacal  possession 
as  a  poasibla  aooountof  epilepsy  (seep.  1860,  note 
fr).    If  hia   oonntiy  be  rightly  indicated  by  his 
ioniaine,  w  know  that  it  gave  him  the  means  of 
intwoourae  with  both  the  Jews  and  the  Christians 
of  the  Apo^totic  period  (Acts  ii  9;  1  Pet.  i.  1). 
ft  is  Tery  likely  that  Tarsus,  the  nearest  place  of 
MMlfmif  lepnte  to  that  region,  was  the  scene  of  at 
Buy  lata  the  earlier  studies  of  Aretaius,  nor  would 
My  chronological  difficulty  prevent  his  having  been 
apapil  in  medietne  there  wlien  Paul  and  also,  per- 
k^  Bamahaa  were,  as  is  probable,  pursuing  their 
■riy  studios  in  other  sntgects  at  the  same  spot. 
Arataus,  then,  assuming  the  date  above  indicated, 
oiay  be  taken  aa  eipounding  the  medical  practice 
•f  the  Astatic  Greeks  in  the  latter  half  of  the  first 
eenfeuiy.     There  is,  however,   much  of  strongly 
mariwd  individuality  in  his  woric,  more  especially 
in  the  minate  verbal  portraiture  of  disease.     That 
of  pnhnonary  consumption  in  particular  is  traced 
with  the  careful  description  of  an  eye-witness,  and 
iqreaenta    with  a  curious  exactness  the  cun-ed 
nub,  shrunken  fingers,  slender  sharpened  nostrils, 
boQow  glazy  eye,  cadaverous  k>ok  and   hue,  the 
waste  of  mnsde  and  startling  prominence  of  bones, 
Ibe  arapnla  standing  off  like  the  wing  of  a  bird : 
ss  also  the  habit  of  body  marking  }*outhAil  predis- 
poaition  to  the  malady,  the  thin  veneer-like  fiwnes, 
the  fimba  Uke  pinioDs,<i  the  prominent  throat  and 
dialknr  cheat,  with  a  remark  that  moist  and  cold 
'fimales  are  the  haunts  of  it  (Aret  rtpl  ^ifftot). 
Kii  wvrk  exhibits  strong  traits  here  and  there  of 
the  Pbenmatie  acbool,  as  in  his  statement  regarding 
letfaarsQr,  that  it  is  frigidity  impbmted  by  nature; 
raoeeming  dephantiasis  even  more  emphatically, 
uat  it  is  a  rafrigention  of  the  innate  heat,  **or 
nohcr  a  oongelatkm  —  as  it  were  one  great  winter 
of  the  system.* '  ^    The  same  views  betray  them- 
•dvea  in  his  statement  regarding  the  blood,  that  it 
is  the  wanning  principle  of  all  the  parts;  that  dia- 
betes ia  a  sort  of  dropsy,  both  exhibiting  the  watery 
priaeiple;  and  that  the  eflfect  of  white  hellebore  is 
u  that  of  fire:    **  so  that  whatever  fire  does  by 
bonunjc,  hellebore  eflbcts  still  more  by  penetrating 
iawaidlj.**     The  last  remark  shows  that  he  gave 
BDoie  aeope  to  his  imagination,  which  indeed  we 
angfat  illnstrate  fimm  some  of  bis  pathological  de- 
teriptiooB,  e.  ^.  that  of  elepi^mtiasis.  where  the 
lesembfauioe  of  the  beast  to  the  affliated  human 
beiag  ia  wrought  to  a  fanciful  parallel.     Allowing 
kr  soeh  overstrained  touches  here  and  there,  we 
wmj  aay  that  he  generally  avoids  extravagantcroteb- 
sls,  and  rest*  chiefly  on  wide  obaervation,  and  on 
Ibe  oommon  sense  which  sobers  theory  and  ration* 
ifiaea  &eta.     He  hardly  ever  quotes  an  authority; 
iB4  though  much  of  what  he  states  was  taught 
kefciw  ii  ia  dealt  irith  as  the  common  property  of 
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science,  or  as  become  auijwu  through  Using  proveil 
by  bis  own  experience.    The  freedom  with  which 
he  fallows  or  r^ects  earlier  opinions,  has  occa- 
sioned him  to  be  classed  by  some  amongkit  the 
eclectic  school    His  work  is  divided  into  —  I.  the 
causes  and  signs  of  (1)  acute,  and  (3)  chronic  dis* 
eases;  and  II.  the  curative  treatment  of  (1)  acute, 
and  (2)  chronic  diseases.    His  boldness  of  treat- 
ment is  exemplified  in  his  selecUon  of  the  vein  to 
be  opened  in  a  wide  range  of  parts,  the  arm,  ankle, 
tongue,  nose,  etc.     He  first  has  a  distinct  meiAtion 
of  leeches,  which  Themison  is  said  to  have  intro- 
duced; and  in  this  respect  his  suigical  resources 
appear  to  be  in  advance  of  Celsus.   He  was  fiuniliar 
with  the  operation  for  the  stone  in  the  bladder, 
and  prescribes,  as  Celsus  ako  does,  the  use  of  the 
catheter,  where  its  insertion  is  not  prevented  by 
inflammation,  then  the  iudsioa  « into  the  neck  of 
the  bladder,  nearly  as  in  modon  lithotomy.     His 
views  of  the  internal  economy  were  a  strange  mix- 
ture  of  truth  and  error,  and  Uie  disuse  of  anatomy 
was  no  doubt  the  reason  why  this  was  the  weak 
pomt  of  his  teaching.    He  held  that  the  work  uf 
producing  the  blood  pertained  to  the  liver,  "  which 
is  the  root  of  the  veins;  **  that  the  bile  was  dis- 
tributed from  the  gall  bladder  to  the  intestines; 
and,  if  this  vesica  became  gorged,  the  bile  was 
thrown  back  into  the  veins,  and  by  them  difilised 
over  the  system.    He  regarded  the  nerves  as  tb^ 
source  of  sensation  and  motion ;  and  had  some  no 
lion  of  them  as  branching  in  pairs  from  the  spine.'* 
l^us  he  has  a  curious  statement  as  regards  paral 
ysis,  that  in  the  case  of  any  sensational  point  btUut, 
the  head,  e.  ff.  from  the  membrane  of  the  spinal 
marrow  being  affected  ii^uriously,  the  parts  on  the 
right  side  wUl  be  paralyzed  if  the  nerve  toward  the 
right  side  be  hurt,  and  similarly,  conversely,  of  the 
left  side;  but  that  if  the  head  itself  be  so  afiected, 
the  inverse  law  of  consequence  holds  concerning  the 
parts  related,  since  each  nerve  passes  over  to  the 
other  side  from  that  of  its  origin,  decussating  each 
other  in  the  fi>rm  of  the  letter  X.     The  doctrine 
of  the  Pneuma,  or  ethereal  principle  extstins^  in 
the  microcosm  by  which  the  mind  performs  all  the 
functions  of  the  body,  hokls  a  more  prominent  po- 
sition in  the  works  of  Aretaeus  than  in  those  of  any 
of  the  other  authorities  (Dr.  Adams*  pref.  to  Aret. 
pp.  X.,  xi.).   He  was  aware  that  the  nervous  func- 
tion of  sensation  was  distinct  from  the  motivn 
power;  that  either  might  cease  and  the  other  con 
tinue.    His  pharmaoopoBia  is  copious  and  reason- 
able, and  the  limits  of  the  usefulness  of  this  or  that 
drug  are  laid  down  Judiciously.     He  makes  kuKe 
use  of  wine,'  and  prescribing  the  kind  and  the 
number  of  cynthi  to  be  taken;  and  some  words  of 
his  on  stomach  disorders  (wcpl  icop8iaXyti}t)  forci- 
bly recall  those  of  St.  Paul  to  Timothy  (1  Tim. 
V.  93),  and  one  might  almost  suppose  them  to  have 
been  suggested  by  the  intenser  spirituality  of  hn 
Jewish  or  Christian  patients.    •'  Such  disorders,** 
he  says,  **  are  oommon  to  those  who  toil  in  teaching, 
whose  yearning  is  after  divine  insti  tcUon,  who  de- 


ls the  8jd.  Soc  aiUtlnii,  aod  ably  sappc-tsd. 
Wl  the  evMaooa,  balng  poxv.j  nafstivk,  is  ^fender, 
m4  the  oMposHa  aigamaDts  avw  not  taken  Intr  ae- 


:%M.ILttk 
<  t^wwriir  rptxala  aal  rbr  riis  wi^niot  fp4x<l^ov. 


d  Sprengel  (m6.  sup.  iv.  62-fi)  thiaki  that  an  ftppros. 
iouitaly  right  conceptton  of  the  nervouF  sjitem  wai 
attiiined  by  RIerophilus  of  the  Alsxaudrlan  school  nf 
medkioa. 

«  Qalen  (Hifg.  v.)  strenuously  recommends  the  ram 
of  wine  to  ihe  aged,  stating  the  vrloes  best  adapted  ts 
them.  Bven  Plato  {Leg.  11.)  allows  old  men  thus  U 
rsstors  their  youth,  and  oorraot  the  austsritr  ef  sm 
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^liae  dcJicaie  and  vuiad  diet,  whose  nourUhment 
b  fasting,  and  whoee  drink  ia  water/*  And  aa  a 
purge  of  meloncholj  be  prescribes  ^*  a  little  wine, 
and  some  otber  more  liberal  Bostenaoce."  In  h» 
Msay  on  Knutus^  or  ^*  brain  '* «  fever,  he  describes 
the  powers  acquired  bj  the  soul  before  diaifflutlon 
In  the  following  remarkable  words:  *'  Everj  sense 
b  pure,  the  intellect  acute,  the  gnostic  powers  pro- 
phetic; for  they  prognosticate  to  them8d\'es  in  the 
knt  place  their  own  departure  from  life;  then  they 
foretell  what  will  afterwards  take  place  to  tbose 
present,  who  fiuicy  sometimes  that  they  are  delirious : 
but  tliese  persons  wonder  at  the  residt  of  what  has 
been  said.  Others,  also,  talk  to  oertun  of  the  dead, 
perchance  they  alone  perceiving  them  to  be  present, 
in  virtue  of  their  acute  and  pure  sense,  or  perchance 
from  their  soul  seeing  beforehand,  and  announcing 
the  men  with  whom  they  are  about  to  associate. 
For  formerly  they  were  immened  in  humora,  as  if 
in  mud  and  darkness;  but  when  the  lismso  has 
drained  these  off,  and  taken  away  the  mut  from 
their  eyes,  they  perceive  thoee  things  which  are  in 
the  air,  and  through  the  soul  being  unencumbered 
become  true  prophets."  ^  To  those  who  wish  Auv 
tber  to  pursue  the  study  of  medicine  ni  this  era, 
the  edition  of  Areteeus  by  the  Sydenham  Society, 
Bud  in  a  less  degree  that  by  Boerbaave  (Lugd.  Bi^ 
1735),  to  which  the  references  have  here  been 
made,  may  be  recommended. 

As  the  general  science  of  medicine  and  surgery 
of  this  period  may  be  represented  by  Areteus,  so  we 
have  neariy  a  representation  of  its  Mateiia  Mtdica 
by  Dioscorides.  He  too  was  of  the  same  general 
region  —  a  Ciliciau  Greek,  —  and  his  first  lessons 
wrere  probably  learnt  at  Tarsus.  Hb  period  is 
tinged  by  the  same  uncertainty  as  that  of  Are- 
tseus;  but  he  has  usually  been  assigned  to  the  end 
of  the  1st  or  beginning  of  the  3d  century  (see  Diet, 
of  Biuff.  and  Mythd.  s.  v.).  He  was  the  first 
author  of  high  mark  who  devoted  bis  attention  to 
MaUrui  Mtdica.  Indeed,  thu  branch  of  ancient 
science  remained  as  he  left  it  till  the  times  of  the 
Arabians:  and  these,  though  they  eniirged  the 
nipply  of  drugs  and  pharmacy,  yet  copy  and  repeat 
Dioscorides,  as  indeed  Galen  himself  often  does,  on 
sU  common  subject>matter.  Above  90  minerab, 
700  plants,  and  168  animal  substances,  are  said  to 
be  described  in  the  researohes  of  Dioscorides,  db- 
pbying  an  industry  and  skill  which  has  remained 
the  man'd  of  all  sultsequent  commentaton.  Pliny, 
copious,  rare,  and  curious  as  he  b,  yet  for  want  of 
scientific  medical  knowledge,  is  little  esteemed  In 
thb  particular  bnnch,  save  when  be  follows  Dios- 


o  8o  Sir  H.  Hslford  nnders  It,  Buay  YI.,  In  whieh 
•oenr  some  valuable  conuMnts  on  the  snl^t  treated 
jy  Aretnus. 

6  Aret.  ttt  Sign,  et  Omu.  Morb.  Aeut.  li.  4. 

c  To  the  authorities  there  adduced  may  be  added 
•ome  rsmarks  by  Miehe!  L^vy  {Traiti  d^Hygiin^^ 
106-7),  who  ascribes  them  to  a  plethorir  state  pro- 
luclng  a  congestion  of  the  veins  of  the  rectum,  and 
'oUowed  by  piles.  Blood  b  discharged  ttom  them 
isrtodkally  or  continaously ;  thus  the  plethora  is  i«> 
lieved,  and  hence  the  ancient  opinion  that  hemorrhoids 
were  beneflcial.  Sanguineous  flux  of  the  part  may, 
however,  arise  from  other  oausee  than  these  varices  — 
I.  f .  ulceration,  cancer,  etc.,  of  rectum.  Wunderbar 
;A'4  -IWm.  Med.  ill.  17  d)  mentions  a  bloodless  kind, 
distingnished  by  the  Talmudlsts  as  even  more  danger- 
s«s,  and  Umss  he  supposes  meant  In  1  Sam.  v.    To 

Aese  b  added  (vl.  6,  U,  IS)  a  manHcn  of  D*^^^?? 
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coridas.  rbe  tbiid  Tolnme  of  PanAm  Agim.  (ed 
Sydenham  Soe.)  contains  a  catalogue  of  madidnei 
simple  and  compound,  and  the  lai^ge  proportioo  b 
which  the  authority  of  Dioscorides  has  contributed 
to  form  it,  will  be  manifest  at  the  most  eunory  in 
s|iection.  To  abridge  aucb  a  subject  b  ImpossiUe, 
and  to  transcribe  it  in  the  most  meagre  form  would 
be  far  beyond  the  limits  of  thb  article. 

Before  proceeding  to  the  eiamiuatioo  of  diswiii  !■ 
in  detail,  it  may  be  well  to  observe  that  the  ques 
tion  of  identity  between  any  audeot  mabdy  Iniowo 
by  description,  and  any  modem  one  know  by  ex- 
perience, b  often  doubtful.  Some  dinaaes,  jcat  ai 
some  plants  and  some  aninuds,  will  eaitt  alsMwl 
anywhere;  othen  can  only  be  produced  withis 
narrow  limits  depending  on  the  oonditioDs  of  cL- 
mate,  habit,  etc. ;  and  were  only  equal  obaenraiioii 
applied  to  the  two,  the  habiUU  of  a  diasaaa  might 
be  mapped  as  accurately  as  that  of  a  plant.  It  b 
also  possibb  that  some  diseases  onoe  eztenaively 
prevalent,  may  run  their  course  and  die  out,  oi 
occur  only  caaually ;  just  as  it  seems  certain  that, 
since  the  Middb  Ages,  some  maladiv  have  been 
introduced  into  Europe  which  were  preriously  un- 
known (BibUoth.  ScriiA.  Mtd,  Genev.  1731,  s.  r.; 
Hippocrates,  Celsus,  Galen;  Ledere*s  History  of 
Mtd.  Par.  1793,  tiansl.  Und.  1699;  Freiiid's  iTis- 
tury  of  Mtd.). 

Eruptive  diseases  of  the  acute  kind  are  more 
prevalent  in  the  East  than  in  colder  dimes.  Hiey 
also  nui  their  coum  more  rapidly;  e.  g,  eommon 
itch,  which  in  Scotland  remains  for  a  longer  time 
vesicular,  becomea,  in  Syria,  pustular  as  eariy  some- 
times as  the  third  day.  The  origin  of  it  b  now 
supposed  to  be  an  acarus,  but  the  paraaite  perishea 
wlien  removed  fh>m  the  skin.  Disease  of  various 
kinds  is  commonly  regarded  as  a  divine  infliction, 
or  denounced  as  a  penalty  for  trani^ression;  **  the 
evil  diseases  of  Egypt"  (perhaps  in  reference  to 
some  of  the  ten  pbgues)  are  especially  so  charac- 
terized (Gen.  zx.  18;  Ex.  xv.  26;  Lev.  xxri.  16; 
Deut.  vit.  15,  xxviu.  60;  1  Cor.  xi.  dO);  so  the 
emerods  (see  Emesods)  ^  of  the  Philbtines  (1  Sam. 
V.  6) ;  the  severe  dysentery  **  (2  Chr.  xxi.  15, 19)  of 
Jehoram,  which  was  also  epidemic  [Btxx>D,  issuK 
of;  and  Fevkh],  the  peculiar  symptom  of  which 
may  perhaps  have  been  prolnptiu  am  (Dr.  Mason 
Good,  i.  311-13,  mentions  a  case  of  the  entire  colon 
exposed);  or,  perhapa,  what  b  known  as  (Harrhaa 
tulmlarU^  fonned  by  the  coagulation  of  fibiine  into 
a  membrane  discharged  from  'Jbe  inner  coat  of  the 
intestines,  which  takes  the  mouki  of  the  bowel,  and 
b  thus  expeUed  (Kltto,  s.  t.  •*  Dbesses '%;  so  the 


(A.  y.  "  mkie ") ;  but  according  to  Uehtenstein  (In 
Blehhom's  B'b'ioth.  ri.  407-66)  a  TenomooR  sotpuga  Ir 
with  some  plausibility  Intended,  no  largr,  and  eo  ahnUai 
In  form  to  a  mouse,  as  to  admit  of  iti  being  deaouit> 
nated  by  the  same  word.  It  is  saki  to  destooy  and 
liTe  upon  scorpions,  and  to  attack  In  the  parti  aUodsd 
to.  «;i«»  reference  given  Is  Plloy,  H.  N.  xztx.  A;  towt 
Pliny  give^  merely  the  name,  "  eolpnga: ''  the  rsat  ot 
the  statement  finds  no  foundation  in  him.  See  below, 
p.  1867.  Wmiderbar  (3tes  Hrft,  p.  19)  has  anottiM 
Interpretation  of  the  "  mice." 

''  Sm  a  singular  quotation  flrom  the  TaUnoa  ( daoa 
bath,  82),  eonoemlng  the  effect  of  tenesmus  on  tku 
sphincter,  Wunderbar,  Bib.-Tal.  9Ud.  8tes  Heft,  p.  Vt 
The  Talmudlsts  say  that  those  who  die  of  such  siek 
ness  as  Jebitav't  db  palnftiUy,  but  with  toL  «a» 
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Jidda  daUhs  of  Er,  Onaii  (G«n.  zutUL  7,  10), 
the  EcP^an  Bnt-bom  (Ex.  sL  4,  5),  Nabd,  Bath- 
«behi't  Km,  and  Jeroboam't  (1  Sam.  zxt.  38;  3 
itm.  xiL  15;  1  K.  ziv.  1, 5),  am  atcribed  to  actiou 
N  Mbonh  immediatelj,  or  throu|(h  a  prophet 
PMikoee  (Ilab.  iii.  5)  attends  his  path  (oomp. 
2  San.  xxir.  15),  and  k  innoxious  to  tliose  whom 
He  iheaers  (Pa.  xci.  ;i-10).  It  is  bj  Jeremiah. 
Eakid,  and  Amoa  associated  (as  historically  in  2 
Sml  niv.  13)  with  *'  tlie  sword  ''  and  "  fiunine  " 
iJer.  xhr.  12,  xr.  2,  xxi.  7,  9.  xxiv.  10,  xxrii.  8,  13, 
uviii.  8,  xxix.  17,  18,  xxxii.  24,  36,  xxxir.  17, 
nzviii.  2,  xUi.  17.  22,  xliv.  13;  Ee.  v.  12,  17,  vi. 
li,  12.  vii.  15,  xiL  10.  xiv.  21,  xxxiii.  27;  Am.  iv. 
\  10).  The  sickiicmes  of  the  widow's  son  of 
•vephath,  of  Abaziah,  llenhadad.  the  k^roay  of 
I'zziah.  the  boil  of  Hezekiah,  sre  also-  noticed  as 
lisnuei  sent  br  .lebo\iUi,  or  in  which  He  interposed. 
1  K.  xvu.  17,  iO:  2  K.  i.  4,  xx.  I.  In  2  Sam.  iii. 
Is,  iHmam  is  invoked  as  a  curae,  and  in  Solunion's 
parer,  1  K.  viii.  37  (oomp.  2  Chr.  xx.  9),  antiei- 
P^  as  a  chaatiaement  Job  and  his  ftiends  agree 
in  ucribittg  hts  diseaae  to  divine  infliction ;  but  the 
b(tcr  mxe  his  sins  as  the  cause.  •  So,  oonveneljr, 
uhe  bodini;  character  of  God  is  invoiced  or  promised, 
Vs.  vi.  2,  xli.  3,  ciii.  3;  Jer.  xxx.  17.  Satanic 
^nic)-  appears  also  as  procuring  disease,  Job  ii.  7; 
Uke xiii.  II.  10.  Diseases  are  aUo  mentioned  as 
jcdinar)'  calamities,  r.  g.  the  sickness  of  old  age, 
iM'jdjcbe  (perliaps  by  sunstroke),  as  that  of  the 
'^anammite's  son,  tlmt  of  Klislin,  and  that  of  Ben> 
'naAad,  and  that  of  Jomro,  <ien.  xlviii.  1;  1  Sam. 
ui.  13;  2  K.  iv.  20,  viii.  f,  2J,  xiu.  14;  2  Chr. 
ml  6. 
Xvumg  special  diseases  named  in  the  0.  lest,  is 

jpbthalmia  (Gen.  xxix.  17,  D^^?  PSbsp).  which 

^  pnltape  more  common  in  Syria  and  Egypt  than 
uiTwfacR  else  in  the  world;  especially  in  the  fig 
ie«M»,o  the  Jidoe  of  the  newly-ripe  fruit  having 
tbe  power  of  giving  it.  It  may  occasion  partial  or 
biUl  Uindneas  (2  K.  vi.  18).  The  eye-salve  {koK- 
Aiyisr,  Kev.  iii.  18;  ilor.  tSai,  i.)  was  a  remedy 
^aunno  to  Orientals,  (ireeks,  and  Romans  (see 
ll;{ipoer.  coAXo^tor;  Celsus,  vi.  8,  de  oadorum 
""^rbu^  (2)  de  mtwns  coUyriU).  Other  diseases 
vt—  bairenneas  of  women,  which  mandrakes  were 


•  Coof  mppoer.  wpc  e^toc.  a.  &^AiV(i*c  ^  ^v 
{vfA^pft  Kotfopotf  M^oAifc  icoi  iy\fi 
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^  Poirfbly  the  pulmofiary  tubereolatlon  of  th«  West, 
«tich  ta  DOt  anknown  io  Syria,  and  oommoo  enough 

ta  teyme  ar^l  In  Egypt^    The  word  H^nO?  In  flnm 

■     • 

»  rntaMudo^  "  to  waste  away.**  In  Zeeh.  xlv.  12  a 
p!tc«i  bi  lispiitbed  answering  to  this  meanlnK  —  an 
iaUaM  coMclatioa  or  atrophy  ;  although  no  link  of 
"aoMiloo  Is  hinted  at,  sueh  sometlnMs  results  from 


'  It  aboQld  be  noted  that  Hippocrates.  In  his 
&*<<'nKs,  makes  mentioo  of  fevers  attended  with 
^«««a.  whleb  aflbcds  prssumption  In  fkvor  of  plague 
>^  Mt  aiikDOWU.  It  is  at  any  rate  as  old  as  the 
It  mitary,  a.  n.  See  fitted  s  fHpitoeraus^  torn.  11. 
>  itt,  aii4  lit.  p.  5.  The  plague  b  referrsd  to  by 
wUm  ef  the  Ist  eeotniy,  namely,  PoeeMoolus  and 


in  the  rsspeetlve  versions  are :  — 

HjV,    A«tx^.  impetigo, 

•  m  —re  fiMtialily  bUnmonham  (mneons  dtseharie). 


supposed  to  have  the  power  of  correcting  (Gen.  ix. 
18;  oomp.  xit.  17,  xxx.  1,  2,  14-16)  —  **oonfam|^ 
Uon,"  b  and  several,  the  names  of  which  are  derived 
from  various  words,  signifying  to  bum  or  to  be  hot 
(I.«v.  xxvi.  16;  Deut  xxviii.  22;  see  Fever); 
compare  the  kinds  of  fever  distinguished  by  Hip- 
pocntes  as  komtot  uid  rvp.    The  **  burning  boil,*' 

or  "  of  a  boil "  (Lev.  xul.  23,  TH^^  ^7^* 

LXX.  ou\ii  rov  cAJCovr )i  is  sgain  merely  mariced 
by  the  notion  of  an  eflbct  resembling  that  of  fire, 
like  the  Greek  ^\ryfioirfi,  or  our  **  carbuncle;  *'  it 
may  possibly  find  an  equivalent  in  the  Damascus 

boU  of  the  present  time.  The  <*  botch  (Vn^) 
of  Egypt "  (Deut.  xxviii.  27)  is  so  vague  a  term 'as 
to  yield  a  most  uncertun  sense;  the  plague,  as 
known  by  its  attendant  bubOj  has  lieen  soggeeted  by 
Seheuchzer.«    It  is  possible  that  the  /Ctephantiam 

(JrcKorum  may  be  intended  by  7^rjtp,  understood 
in  the  widest  senre  of  a  continued  ulceration  until 
the  whole  body,  or  the  portion  affected,  may  be 

regarded  as  one  VH^.  Of  this  disease  some 
further  notice  will  be  taken  below;  at  present  it  is 
observable  that  the  same  word  is  used  to  express 
the  "boil"  of  Hezekiah.  This  was  certainly  a 
single  locally  confined  eruption,  and  was  probably 
a  carbuncle,  one  of  which  may  well  be  fiital,  though 
a  single  "  boil "  in  our  sense  of  the  word  seldom 
is  so.  Dr.  Mead  supposes  it  to  have  been  a  fever 
tenninating  in  an  abscess,  'llie  diseases  rendered 
''scab*'''  and  *^scur\'y"  in  l^v.  xxi.  20, xxii.  22. 
Deut.  xxviii.  27,  may  be  almost  any  skin  disease, 
such  as  those  known  under  the  names  of  lepra, 
psoriasis,  pityriasis,  ictbyosifl,  favus,  or  comcAon 
itch.  Some  of  these  may  be  said  to  ap])roaeh  the 
type  of  leprosy  [Lepkosy]  ns  laid  down  in  Scrip- 
ture, although  they  do  not  appear  to  have  involved 
ceremonial  defilement,  but  only  a  blemish  disquali- 
fying for  the  priestiy  office.  The  quality  of  being 
incurable  is  added  as  a  special  curse,  for  these  dis- 
eases are  not  generally  so,  or  at  any  rate  are  com- 
mon in  milder  forms,  'llie  "  running  of  the  reins  ** 
(I.«v.  XV.  2,  3,  xxii.  4,  marg.)  may  perhaps  mean 
gonorrkcBi.^  If  we  oonip:u:e  Num.  xxv.  1,  xxxi. 
7  with  Josh.  xxii.  17,  there  is  ground  for  thinking 


The  exlstaiiee  of  gonorrkaa  In  early  times— save  In 
the  mild  form  — has  been  much  disputed.  MIehel 
Liivy  {T>aUi  (TMy; V.fie,  p.  7) consldMrs  the  afBimallve 
as  established  by  the  above  passage,  and  says  of 
syphilis,  "  Que  pour  notre  part,  nous  n*avons  Jam^ 
pu  consldiirer  comma  one  nouveautd  du  xv.e  sleele.*^ 
lie  certainly  gives  some  strong  historical  evidanee 
against  the  view  that  It  was  introduced  Into  FTaoes 
by  Spanish  troops  under  Oonaalvo  da  Cordova  on  thsli 
return  fkom  the  New  World,  and  so  Into  the  rest  of 
Kurope,  where  It  was  know«-  as  the  morbtis  GaUietm 
He  adds,  "  La  syphilis  w*  perdue  eoofustiment  danf 
la  pathologle  anclsnoe  pai  la  dlvemit^  de  fos  symp^ 
t)mes  et  de  ses  alteration*;  leur  interpretation  col- 
lective, et  leur  redaction  en  une  seole  aniU  morblle, 
s  fait  croire  \  nutroductioo  d'une  maladle  nouvello." 
9mo  also  Fnrind's  History  nf  Med.^  Dr.  Mead,  Michaells, 
Relnhart  {BibelkrankhfiUn),  Schnddt  (BMiseher  Mfd.), 
and  ^cbers.  Wuiiderfaar(£Ei&.-7h/m.  Med.  Ui<  20,  com* 
menting  on  Lev.  xv.,  and  oomparlng  Hishna,  Zahtm 
il.  2,  and  Malmon.  wi  toe.)  thinks  that  gonorthati 
benisr^i  was  In  the  mind  of  the  latter  writen.  Dr. 
Adams,  the  editor  of  Paul.  JBgin.  (Sydenh.  Soe.  11. 14), 
eonalden  syphilis  a  modlded  Ibrm  of  etephantlasia 
For  al!  ancient  notices  of  the  eivnate  dleiwasi  sse  that 
work,  i.  606  foU. 
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fhat  tomt  disMM  of  thia  daai,  derived  ftom  pot- 
Mimg  sexiiul  interooune,  remained  among  the 
|ief){£.  rhe  **  issue*'  of  I  jet.  zr.  19,  may  be 
[IliiOuD  IMHITF  ok]  the  fnenorrkaffi'tj  the  dnraUon 
tf  which  in  the  Rist  is  sometimes,  when  not  checked 
by  remedies,  fur  an  indefinite  period  (Matt  iz.  20), 
or  uterine  hemorrhage  from  other  causes.  In  Deut. 
zxviii.  35,  is  mentioned  a  disease  atUcking  the 
**  knees  and  les^s,"  consisting  m  a  **sore  botch 
which  cannot  lie  healed.**  but  extended,  in  the 
seciuel  of  the  verse,  from  the  **  sule  of  the  foot  to 
the  top  of  the  head.'*  The  latter  part  of  the  quo- 
tation would  certainly  accord  with  KUpkanUatiM 
Oraeorum  ;  but  this,  if  the  whole  verse  be  a  mere 
eontinuation  of  one  described  maiady,  would  be  in 
contradiction  to  the  fact  that  this  disease  com- 
mences in  the  face,  not  in  the  fewer  members.  On 
the  other  hand,  a  disease  which  affects  the  knees 
and  leKB,  or  more  commonly  one  of  tliem  only  —  its 
princifMl  feature  bong  intumescence,  distorting  and 
altering  all  the  proportions  —  is  by  a  mere  accident 
of  language  known  as  Elephantiasis  <>  Aralntm^ 
Bnenemia  Tropica  (Hajer,  vol.  iii.  820-841),  or 
**  IWhadoes  leg,*'  from  being  well  known  in  that 
ialand.  Supposing,  however,  that  the  aflectitm  of 
the  knees  and  legs  is  something  distinct,  and  that 
the  latter  part  of  the  description  applies  to  the 
KUphandnsis  Grrtcorum^^  the  incurable  and  the 
all-pervading  character  of  the  malady  ore  well  ex- 
pressed by  it.  lliis  disease  is  what  now  passes 
under  the  name  of  '*  leprosy  '*  (Michaelia,  iii.  259) 
—  the  lepers,  e.  ^ ,  of  the  huts  near  the  Zion  gate 
of  modem  Jerusalem  are  elepbantisiacs.^  It  has 
been  asserted  that  tliere  are  two  kinds,  one  painful, 
the  other  painless :  but  as  regards  Sjiia  and  the 
East  this  is  contradicted.  There  the  parts  affected 
are  quite  benumbed  and  lose  sensation,  it  is  classed 
as  a  tuberciUar  disease,  not  confined  to  the  skin, 
but  pervadino;  the  tissues  and  destroying  the  bones. 
It  is  not  confined  to  any  age  or  either  sex.  It  first 
appears  in  general,  but  not  always,  aliout  the  face, 
as  an  indurated  nodule  (hence  it  is  improperly 
called  tuliercular),  which  gradually  enlan^es,  in- 
tlames,  and  ulcerates.  Sometimes  it  comuiences 
in  the  neck  or  arms.  The  ulcers  will  heal  spon- 
taneously, but  only  after  a  long  period,  and  afler 
destroying  a  great  deal  of  the  nei«;hlK)ring  parts. 
If  a  joint  be  attacked,  the  ulceration  will  go  on  till 
its  destniction  is  complete,  the  joints  of  finger,  toe, 
etc.,  dropping  o^  one  by  one.  1  nj^litful  dreams 
and  fetid  lireath  are  symptoms  mentioned  by  some 
patbok)gists.     Mure  nodules  will   develope  them 

<'  The  Arabs  call  Eiephantiasis  (rraeorum  ^f  (X^ 

{padkttm)==  mutilation,  trom  the  gradual  dropping  off 
It  the  Joints  of  the  extremities.    They  give  to  E. 

Album  the  name  of  JuLftJl  i|i>,  Di-nt-fU-^ 
morbus  eUj^uu,  from  the  leg  when  swelled  resembling 
that  of  the  animal ;  but  the  lattar  diwesse  Is  quite  dls- 
tloct  firom  the  Ibrmer. 

^  For  Its  ancient  description  see  Celsus,  ill.  2S.  dr 

SPephaniiasi,     GUen  (</«  Arte  Qnatorid  evi  Gfaucon, 

lib.  ii.  de  Oincro  et  Nfph.)  reocmunends  viper's  flesh, 

irlves  anecdotes  of  cases,  and  adds  that  the  dlrorder 

wM  HHomon  in  Alexandria.     In  Illppocr.  (Prorrhttie. 

H.  of-Ji/t.)  Is  mentioned  ij  KOv<nK  ri  ^ivuni  icoAcofMtnf, 

Sat  Ic  *he  glossary  of  Qalen  Is  found.  i^  ^oivuti^  vovvor 

•  ^<ir«  ^otfiKify  itel  Kara  rd  avaroXtMa  iitfni  wktovi- 

evtra.     AijAovo^at  M  KturravSa  Sokci  if  cAc^ovTMivif . 

"  BohllUng  de   Lepriky  Animadv.  in   OusteUum  ad 

9s.  says,  '<  persuasum  habeo  leprsm  ab  elephantlasl 

nisi  gradu  ;  ad  }  xziii.  he  illostralas  Num. 
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ielvet;  and,  if  'he  fiice  be  the  chief  seat  of  the  die 
ease,  it  aatumek  a  leonine  ^  aspect,  kathsome  an^ 
hideous;  the  skin  becomes  thick,  nigoee,  and  livid* 
the  eyes  are  fierce  and  staring,  and  the  hair  gen- 
erally falls  off  from  all  the  parts  afiTected.  M'ben 
the  Uiroat  is  attacked  the  voice  shares  the  affection, 
and  sinks  to  a  hoarae,  husky  whisper.  These  t«c 
symptoms  are  em'mently  characteristic.  The  patient 
will  become  bed-ridden,  and,  though  a  mass  of 
bodily  corruption,  seem  happy  and  contented  with 
his  nd  condition,  mitil  sinking  exhausted  under 
the  ravages  of  the  disease,  he  is  generally  carried 
off,  at  least  in  Syria,  by  diarrhoea.  It  is  heieditar)', 
and  may  be  inoculated,  but  does  not  propagate 
itself  by  the  closest  contact; '  e.  g,  two  women  In 
the  aforesaid  leper-huts  remained  uncontamiiaated 
though  their  husbands  were  both  aflfected,  and  jH. 
the  children  bom  to  them  were,  like  the  fiithoa^ 
elephantisiac,  and  became  so  in  early  life.  On  fbi 
children  of  diseased  parents  a  watch  for  the  ap- 
pearance of  the  malady  is  kept;  but  no  one  is  afraid 
of  infection,  and  the  neighbors  mix  f^edy  with 
them,  though,  like  the  lepers  of  the  0.  T.,  they 
live  **  in  a  several  house.*'  It  became  first  prev- 
alent in  Europe  during  the  crusades,  and  by  thai 
means  was  diffbsed,  and  the  ambiguity  of  deng- 
nating  it  leprosy  then  originated,  and  has  beo- 
generally  since  retamed.  Pliny  {NaL  I/isL  zxvi.  5; 
asserts  that  it  was  unknown  ui  Italy  till  the  time 
of  Pompey  the  Great,  when  it  was  imported  fron- 
F^^ypt,  but  soon  became  extinct  ( Paul.  jEgin.  ed 
Sydenh.  Soc.  ii.  6).  It  is,  however,  broadly  dis- 
tinguished from  the  \4wpa,  Xcvm},  etc  of  tht 
Greeks  by  name  and  symptoms,  no  less  than  bj 
Roman  medical  and  even  popular  writers;  comp. 
Lucretius,  whose  mmtion  of  it  is  the  earliest  — 

^  Sst  elephas  morbus,  qui  propter  flnmlna  Nil!, 
Gignltm'  iEgypto  hi  madii,  neqns  pnetarsa  naqnam.'^ 

It  is  nearly  extinct  in  Europe,  save  in  Spain  and 
Norway.  A  case  was  seen  lately  in  the  Crimea, 
but  may  have  been  produced  elsewhers.  It  prevails 
in  Turkey  and  the  Greek  Archipelago.  One  case, 
however,  indigenous  in  Engbuid,  is  leoorded 
amongst  the  medical  fS^-si miles  at  Guy*s  Hospital. 
In  Granada  it  was  generally  fiital  afler  eight  or  ten 
years,  whatever  the  treatment. 

This  favors  the  correspondence  of  this  disease 
with  one  of  those  evil  diseases  of  E^^ypt,/  possibly 
its  "  botch,**  threatened  Deut.  xzriii.  37,  85.  This 
<^  botch,**  however,  seems  more  probably  to  mean 
the  foul  ulcer  mentioned  by  Aretsus  (c/e  Siyn.  el 
Cans.  Morb.  Acul.  i.  9),  and  called  by  him  $ip$u 


xli.  12,  by  his  own  experience,  In  dissecting  a 
dMM  m  chlidtwd,  as  follows  :  "  Corrapti  Ibtusdimidta 
pMn  In  utero  adhuo  hserebat.  Apeito  utero  tarn  im- 
manls  spargebator  fetor,  ut  non  solum  omnes  adstaatss 
aufUgerent,"  etc.  He  thinks  chat  the  point  of  liooes' 
simile  Is  the  ill  odor,  which  he  ascribes  to  lapcis, ».  «. 
elephaotlslaes. 

d  Hence  called  also  Leontituis.  Manj  have  atfer'b> 
uted  to  these  wretched  ereatnxvs  a  lS>ido  inexpUbitii 
(see  Prncfedingn  of  Med.  and  Ckirurg.  Sor.  o/Lpndcn 
Jan.  1860,  III.  164,  flrom  which  some  of  the  above  kk 
marks  are  taken).  This  Is  denied  by  Dr.  Robert  Bia 
(from  a  close  study  of  the  disease  In  Jerusalem),  savt 
in  so  fitr  as  idleness  and  luactiricy,  with  aninud  aaav 
supplied,  may  conduce  to  It. 

e  Jahn  (l/«6.  Ant.  1Ipham*s  tiaoslatioii,  p.  200 
denies  this. 

/  The  editor  of  Raul,  JSgin,  (Sydenham  SoeIsC/.  » 
14)  Is  oonvlnoed  that  the  syphilis  of  modsrt 
modified  Ibnn  of  the  elephantiasis 
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«r  iox'^P^'     ^^  Meribes  iU  frequeucy  in  F^ypt 

4>  the  mixed  vegetable  diet  there  foUowedf  and  to 

Ibe  uw  of  the  turbid  water  of  the  Nile,  but  adds 

that  it  is  common  in  Coelo-Syria.     The  Talmud 

speaks  of  the  Elephantisais  (Baba  Kama,  80  6.)  as 

binng  **  moist  without  and  dry  within  "  (Wunder- 

bar,  BibCteh^TaimudUcke  Med.  3tes  Keft,  10,  U). 

Advanoed  cases  are  said  to  have  a  cancerous  aspect, 

uid  some  **  even  dass  it  as  a  form  of  cancer,  a  dis- 

esM  dependent  on  faults  of  nutrition.     It  has  been 

uanted  that  this,  which  is  perhaps  the  most  dread- 

fbl  disease  of  the  East,  was  Job's  nL^lady.    Origen, 

flejnpta  on  Job  iJ.  7,  mentions,  that  one  of  the 

(>re«^  versions  gives  it,  he.  a/.,  as  the  affliction 

which  befeU  him.     Wunderbar  {ut  tup.  p.  10)  sup- 

poees  it  to  have  been  the  Tyrian  leprosy,  resting 

dnefly  on  the  itching  '*  implied,  as  he  supposes,  by 

Job  il.  7,  8.     Schmidt  {Biblitcher  .Htd.  iv.  4) 

thinks  the  **  sure  boil "  may  indicate  some  graver  <^ 

disease,  or  concurrence  of  diseases.     But  there  is 

no  need  to  go  beyond  the  statement  of  Scripture, 

which  speaks  not  only  of  this  ^*  boil,'*  but  of  **  skin 

loathsome  and  broken,"  ^'  covered  with  worms  and 

clods  of  dost:  **  the  second  symptom  Is  the  result 

of  the  fipit,  and  the  ^*  worms  *'  sre  probably  the 

larv»  of  some  fly,  known  so  to  infest  and  make  its 

md*u  in  any  wound  or  sore  exposed  to  the  air.  and 

to  inoieaae  rapidly  in  size.     The  *'  clods  of  dust  ** 

would  <3X  coarse  follow  from  his  "  sitting  in  ashes." 

The  ^  breath  strange  to  his  wife,**  if  it  be  not  a 

fi^rmtave  expression   for  her  estrangement  from 

him,  may  imply  a  fetor,  which  in  such  a  state  of 

body  hardly  requires  explanation.     The  expression 

my  **  bowds  boiled  **  (xxx.  27)    may  refer  to  the 

bamiog  sensation  in  the  stomach  and  bowek,  caused 

hj  acrid  bile,  which  is  common  in  ague.     Aretaeus 

'/ie  Gw.  Morb.  Acui.  ii.  3)  has  a  similar  expres- 

flon,  BtpfEJCuriti  rSkp  <nr\i,yxtnnf  olov  inch  wop6st 

as  attending  syncope. 

The  "■  searing  dreams  '*  and  "  terrifying  visions  ** 
ire  perlisps  a  mere  symptom  <*  of  the  state  of  mind 
bewildered  by  nnaooountable  afflictions.  The  in- 
(«n«  emaciation  was  (sxxiii.  21)  perhaps  the  mere 
reoilt  of  protracted  sickness. 

The  disease  of  king  Antiochus  (2  Mace.  is.  5-10, 
te. )  is  ihat  of  a  boil  breeding  womu  (ti/ciM  ver- 
mtj»o0tm\.  So  Sulla,  Pherecydi's,  and  Alcman  the 
poet,  sre  mentioned  (Plut  vUa  Si^)  as  similar 
cases.  The  examples  of  both  the  Herods  (Jos.  AtU, 
crii.  6,  §  5,  B.  J.  i.  33,  §  5)  may  also  be  adduced, 
IS  that  of  Pheretime  (Herod,  iv.  205).  There  is 
some  doabt  whether  this  disease  be  not  allied  to 
phtUriasis,  in  which  lice  are  bred,  and  cause  ulcen. 
This  eonditioc  may  originate  either  in  a  sore,  or  in 


is  tbe  opinion  of  Dr  R.  Slra,  exprasssd  in  a 
pd^mls  leHcT  to  Uie  writer.  But  see  a  letter  of  his  to 
MiJ,  Jbfus  and  QaxHU,  April  14,  1800. 

^  Ibe  snpparatfoa,  etc.,  of  ulcen,  appears  at  Isast 
ii|<ially  likely  to  be  iateoded. 

«  Be  lefcrs  to  Hlpp-wr.  Lib.  de  Med.  torn.  vili. 
■/i^fcwr  C0T1  voorniMnnv. 

*  mppoerates  meotlons,  H.  514,  ed.  Ki\hn,  Lips. 
IQS,  as  a  symptom  of  fever,  that  the  patiaat  ^o^crat 
i<r^  JwvMMv.     See  also  i.  602,  vtffi  U^  rtf^ov  .  .  . 

•  Bayer,  vol.  ill.  80S-819.  gives  a  list  of  parasites, 
of  them  fa  the  skin.     This  ^'  Gidoea-worm,"  It 

I,  Is  a]so  fbmid  In  Arabia  E^tnea,  oo  the  coasts 
<  the  Qiepian  and  Ferstan  Oulf,  on  the  Oanges,  in 
OFpsr  %rpt  aod  Abyssinia  (f6.  814).  I>r.  Mead  refers 
to  hrro^%,  or  intestfoal  worms. 
wttbont  doe  fbcndatkm,  ohieets   that  the 
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a  morbid  habit  of  body  lirought  on  by  undeanli- 
ness,  suppressed  perspiration,  or  neglect;  bat  the 
venuination,  if  it  did  not  oommenoe  in  a  sore, 
would  produce  one.  Dr.  Mason  Grood  (iv.  604^), 
speiUcing  of  /uUif.  /ioAioo'/i^sss  cutaneous  ver- 
mination,  mentions  a  case  in  the  Westminster  In- 
firmary, and  an  opinion  that  univenal  phthiriasis 
was  no  unfrequent  disease  among  the  ancients;  he 
also  states  {p.  500)  that  in  gangranoos  ttlosfs,  es- 
pecially in  warm  climates,  innumerable  grubs  or 
maggots  will  appear  almost  every  morning.  The 
camel,  and  other  creatures,  are  known  to  be  the 
habitat  of  similar  parasites.  There  are  also  cases 
of  venuination  without  any  wound  or  feulty  out- 
ward state,  such  as  the  Vena  AfedineruUf  knowL 
in  Africa  as  the  Guinea-worm,''  of  wluch  Galen 
had  heard  only,  breeding  under  the  skin  and  need- 
ing to  be  dnwn  out  carefully  by  a  needle,  lest  it 
break,  when  great  soreness  and  suppuratim  succeed 
(Freiiid,  ffist.  of  Med.  i.  49 ;  De  Mandelslo's  TVov- 
eU,  p.  4;  and  PauL  JSyin.  i.  iv.  Sydenh.  Soc.  ed.). 

In  Deut.  xxvlii.  65,  it  is  possible  that  a  palpita- 
tion of  the  heart  is  intended  to  be  spoken  of  (comp 
Gen.  xlv.  26).  In  Mark  ix.  17  (compare  Luke  ix. 
f38)  we  have  an  apparent  case  of  epilepsy,  shown 
especially  in  the  foaming,  falling,  wallowing,  and 
similar  violent  symptoms  mentioned;  this  might 
easily  be  a  form  of  demoniacal  manifestation.  The 
case  of  extreme  hunger  recorded  1  Sam.  xiv.  wai 
mei-ely  the  result  of  exhaustive  fetigue;  but  it  is 
remarkable  that  the  Bulimia  of  which  Xenophon 
speaks  {Arutb.  iv.  5,  7)  was  remedied  by  an  appli- 
cation in  which  "honey"  (comp.  1  Sam.  xiv.  27) 
was  the  chief  ingredient. 

Besides  the  common  injuries  of  wounding,  bruis- 
ing, striking  out  eye,  tooth,  etc,  we  have  in  Ex. 
xxi.  ^2,  the  ease  of  miscarriage  produced  by  a  blow, 
push,  etc.,  damaging  the  fetus. 

The  pl«^ue  of  "  boils  and  blains  "  is  no<  said  to 
liave  been  fatal  to  man,  as  the  murrain  preceding 
was  to  cattle;  this  alone  would  seem  to  contradict 
the  notion  of  Shapter  {Medic.  Sacr.  p.  113),  that 
the  disorder  in  question  was  smallpox,/  which^ 
wherever  it  has  appeared,  until  mitigated  by  vac^ 
cination,  has  been  fatal  to  a  great  part,  perhaps  a 
majority  of  those  seized.  The  smallpox  also  gen- 
erally takes  some  days  to  pronounce  and  mature, 
which  seems  opposed  to  the  Mosaic  account.  Tbe 
expression  of  Ex.  ix.  10,  a  **  boil "  9  flourishing,  or 
ebullient  with  blains,  may  perhaps  be  a  disease 
anak)gous  to  phlegmonous  erysipelas,  or  even  com- 
mon erysipelas,  which  is  often  accompanied  by 
vesications  such  as  the  word  "  blains  "  might  fitly 
describe^ 


word  In  that  ease  should  have  been  not  a-«MAiff ,  but 
wvKq  {Mediea  Sacra,  p.  188). 

/  It  has  been  much  debated  whether  the  smallpox 
be  an  ancient  disease.  On  the  whole,  perhaps,  the 
arguments  in  fiivor  of  Its  not  being  such  predominate, 
chiefly  00  account  of  the  strongly  marked  charaefesr 
of  tl^  symptoms,  which  oukes  the  negative  ai«ament 
of  nnnsual  weight. 

%  This  Is  Dr.  Robert  Sim's  opinion.  On  eompariog, 
however,  the  means  nssd  to  produce  the  dlRordsr  (Ex 
ix.  8),  ao  analogy  Is  perceptible  to  what  is  eaUed 
"  brleklayer^s  itch,'*  and  therefore  to  leprosy.  [1^ 
BOST.]  A  disease  Involring  a  white  spot  bnaUng  fevlh 
fhmi  a  boll  related  to  leprosy,  and  olean  or  SBstaaa 
aooording  t«  symptoms  specified,  ooouis  nsisr  Ito* 
ffsneral  locm  J  i^prosy  rr^er.  ziil.  Ifr-SSl. 
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The  «' withered  hind"  of  Jeroboun  (1  R.  xUi. 
Ml),  and  of  the  man  Matt.  sii.  10-13  (ooiiip.  Luke 
ri.  10),  ia  inch  an  effect  aa  ia  known  to  follow  from 
the  obliteration  of  the  mun  artery  of  any  member, 
sr  fKmi  paraljaia  of  the  principal  nen^  either 
through  dinaae  or  through  ii^ary.  A  caae  with  a 
•vmptom  enetlj  paralkl  to  that  o'  Jeroljoam  ia 
menUooed  m  the  life  of  Gabriel,  an  Aiab  phjaidan. 
It  waa  that  of  a  woman  whose  hand  had  become 
rigid  in  the  act  of  Bwinguig,<>  and  remained  in  the 
extended  poature.  The  moat  remarkable  feature  in 
the  caae,  aa  reUted,  ia  the  remedy,  which  conaiated 
in  akrm  aeting  on  the  ner^'ea,  inducing  a  auddoi 
and  apontaaeoua  eflbrt  to  uae  the  limb  —  an  effort 
which,  like  that  of  the  dumb  son  of  Crceaua  (Herod, 
i.  85),  waa  paiadoiically  aucoeasftd.  Tlie  caae  of 
tlie  widow's  aon  reatored  by  Ellaha  (2  K.  iv.  19) 
waa  probaUy  one  of  aunatroke. 

The  diaeaae  of  Asa  *«in  his  feet*'  (Schmidt, 
BibUBchtr  Med.  iii.  6,  $  2),  which  attacked  him 
in  hia  old  age  (I  K.  zv.  23;  2  Chr.  xvi.  12)  and 
became  exceeding  great,  may  have  been  either 
mdemth^  swelling,  or  podngrn^  gout  The  former 
is  common  in  aged  persons,  in  whom,  owing  to  the 
difficulty  of  the  return  upwarda  of  the  sluggish 
blood,  ita  watery  part  stays  in  the  feet.  The  latter, 
though  rare  in  the  Kast  at  present,  ia  mentioned 
by  the  Talmudiats  {Sotahy  10  a,  and  SnnhedriHy 
48  6),  and  there  is  no  reason  why  it^  may  not  have 
been  known  in  Asa^s  time.  It  occurs  in  Hippocr. 
Aphor.  vi.,  Pniffnotl.  15;  Celsus,  iv.  24;  Aretaeus, 
Morb.  Chron.  ii.  12,  and  other  ancient  writers.* 

In  1  Mace.  vi.  8,  occurs  a  mention  of  "  sickness 
of  grief;  *'  in  Kcclus.  xzzvii.  30,  of  sickness  caused 
by  excess,  which  require  only  a  paaaing  niention. 
The  diaeaae  of  Nebuchadnezzar  has  been  viewed  by 
Jahn  aa  a  mental  and  purely  sul^fecti^'e  malady. 
It  ia  not  eaay  to  see  how  this  satisfies  the  plain 
emphatic  atatement  of  Dan.  iv.  83,  which  seems  to 
include,  it  is  true,  mental  derangement,  but  to 
assert  a  d^raded  l)odily  state  ^  to  some  extent,  and 
a  corresponding  change  of  hatiits.  We  may  regard 
it  aa  Mead  {Afed,  Snci\  vii.),  following  13urton*a 
Anatomy  of  Melancholy ^  does,  aa  a  species  of  the 
mdancboly  known  as  Lycanthmpia<'  {Paulus  jEgitu 
iii.  16;  AmcemM^  iii.  1,  5,  22).  Persons  so  afiected 
wander  like  wolves  in  sepulchres  by  night,  and 
imitate  the  howluig  of  a  wolf  or  a  dog.  Further, 
there  are  well-attested  accounts  of  wild  or  half-wild 
human  creatures,  of  either  sex,  who  have  lived  aa 
beasts,  losing  human  consciousness,  and  acquirii^ 
a  superhuman  ferocity,  activity,  and  swiftneaa. 
Either  the  lycanthropic  patients  or  these  lattor  may 
Aimiah  a  partial  analogy  to  Nebuchadnezzar,  in 
ngttd  to  the  various  points  of  modified  outward 
^>pearance  and  habita  aseril>ed  to  him.    Nor  would 

a  "  Inter  Jaotandum  se  funlbus  .  .  .  rpu.aiii«it  ilia 
(nianns)  extensa,  ita  ut  retrahere  Ipaam  nfquirvt 
(Fralnd's  Hist.  Med.  ii.  Append,  p.  2). 

b  Seneca  mentions  It  {E/fist.  96)  as  an  extreme  note 
of  the  female  depravity  current  in  his  own  time,  that 
.rveo  the  fiunale  sex  waa  become  liable  to  gout. 

c  The  "  eagles'  feathers  "  and  "  birds'  clawn  *'  are 
prrWblj  used  only  in  illustration,  not  uer«««arily  as 
ieaerilrfng  r  new  type  to  which  the  hair,  etc.,  ap- 
^nudmated.  Oomp.  the  simile  of  Ps.  cili.  5,  and  tliat 
cf  2  K.  V.  1«. 

'  Comp.  Virg.  Bueol.  viU.  97 :  — 

■*  B«iio  lupum  fieri  et  le  condere  illTlft." 

«  The  Taig.  of  Jonathan  renders  the  Heb.  SSlSH^, 

..  —  J  •  ' 

•  t  ffasB.  z.  10,  by  **  he  was  mad  or  insane  '*  (Jahn, 

•  ?|4iant^  tiansl.  212-18). 
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it  seem  impossible  that  a  austaiiied  Ijcanth.wpia 
might  produce  this  latter  oondition. 

Here  ahould  be  noticed  the  mental  malady  of 
Saul.*  Ilia  melancholy  seems  to  haine  had  ita  ofigin 
in  his  sin ;  it  was  therefore  gromided  in  hia  moral 
n^ure,  but  extended  ita  e^^,  aa  commonly,  tc 
the  intellectual,  llie  **«vil  spirit  from  God,*' 
whatever  it  mean,  waa  no  part  of  the  medic^ 
features  of  his  caae,  and  may  therefore  be  ezdnded 
from  tiie  present  notice.  Music,  which  soothed 
him  for  a  while,  has  altered  iaigdy  into  the  milder 
modem  treatment  of  lunacy. 

The  palsy  meets  us  in  the  N.  T.  only,  and  in 
features  too  familiar  to  need  special  remai^.  'ilie 
words  "  grievously  tormented  "  (Matt,  viii-  6)  have 
been  commented  on  by  Baier  (</e  Paral.  82),  tu 
the  effect  that  examples  of  acutely  painful  paralytds 
are  not  wanting  in  modem  pathology,  e.  y,  when 
paralysis  is  complicated  with  neuralgia.  But  if 
tiiis  statement  be  viewed  with  doubt,  we  might 
understand  the  Greek  expression  (/3airayf{<^/Acrof  1 
aa  used  of  paralysis  agitans,  or  e\'en  of  chorea/  (St 
Vitus'  dance),  in  both  of  which  the  patient,  being 
ncN^r  still  for  a  moment  save  when  asleep,  might 
well  be  so  described,  llie  woman*s  case  who  waa 
"  bowed  together  "  by  »*  a  spirit  of  infirmity,"  may 
probably  ha^-e  been  paralytic  (Luke  xiii.  11).  If 
the  donaJ  muscles  were  affected,  those  of  the  cheat 
and  aiidomen,  from  want  of  resistance,  would  uii- 
derjro  contraction,  and  thus  cause  the  patient  to 
suffer  as  described. 

Gangrene  (yayypMya,  Olsua,  viL  33,  de  yan- 
gtHBtid),  or  mortification  in  its  various  forms,  is  a 
totally  different  disorder  from  the  "  canker  **  of  the 
A.  V.  in  2  Tim.  ii.  17.  Both  gangrene  and  cancer 
wen*  common  in  all  the  countries  familiar  to  the 
Scriptural  writers,  and  neitiier  dififers  from  the  mod- 
em disease  of  the  same  name  (Dr.  M.  Good,  ii. 
669,  <fec.,  and  579,  Ac.). 

In  Is.  xxvi.  18;  Ps.  vii.  14,  there  seems  an  allu- 
sion to  false  conception,  in  which,  though  attended 
by  pains  of  quasi-labor  and  other  ordinar}-  symp- 
toms, the  womb  has  been  found  unimpregnated, 
and  no  delivery  has  followed,  llie  medical  term 
(Dr.  M.  Good,  iv.  188)  ifiwytvfuirwrist  fntdn  rm~ 
tosn^  suggests  the  Scriptural  lan^ua^e,  **  we  have  aa 
it  were  broutflit  forth  wind ; "  the  whole  passage  ia 
figurative  for  disapiwintment  after  great  effort.^ 

Poison,  as  a  means  of  destroying  life,  hardly  oc- 
curs in  the  Bible,  save  as  applied  to  arrows  (Job  vi. 
4).  In  Zech.  xii  2,  tiie  mai^.  gives  *' poison  **  aa 
an  alternative  rendenn?,  which  does  not  seem  pref- 
erable; intoxication  I 'Cing  probably  meant.  In  tlie 
annals  of  the  I  lerods  i>oi8ons  occur  as  the  resource 
of  stealthy  mnrder.A 

/  Jahn  (Upham's  transl.  282)  suggests  that  cmmp, 
twisting  the  lljnb  round  as  if  In  tortnn,  msy  hare 
been  intended.  This  suits  fiaa'a»i^6ii.€voK,  no  doubt, 
but  not  aupoAvriKOf. 

;/  For  an  account  of  the  complaint,  see  Amf  JB^m,^ 
ed.  Syd  Soe.  i.  p.  682. 

A  In  Chwolaon-B  Uebfrreste  d,  AUbab-  ZJtfrattir^  I 
129,  Ibn  WdhschQjah^s  treatise  on  poisons  contains 
references  to  several  older  writings  by  aathon  of  oth«rr 
nations  on  that  suttJect.  His  commentator,  Jarbikqa, 
treats  of  the  existence  and  eflecta  of  poisons  and  anti' 
dotea,  and  in  an  independent  woric  of  his  own  tbw 
elaaslfles  the  sul^t :  (1)  of  polsona  whksh  klU  at 
sight  (wenn  sle  man  nnr  ansieht) ;  (2)  of  thom  whtcL 
kill  through  sound  (Schall  oder  lAut);  (8)  of  tb«je« 
whksh  kill  by  smelling ;  (4)  of  those  whMi  kill  by 
naehing  the  interior  of  the  body ;  (6)  of  tlM«a  wluek 
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Thi  hAt  or  tting  of  Teoomoiw  boHto  am  budlj 
3e  tiwked  aa  a  diiieue;  but  in  flonneotkm  with  the 
■*  ioj  (t.  e.  Teoomoiu)  tcrpanU  **  of  Nam.  xii.  6, 
wd  the  ilelJTemijee  from  death  of  thooe  bitten^  It 
Jteii  lu  a  Dodce.  Even  the  Talmud  acknowledges 
that  the  healing  power  lay  not  in  the  brexen  aer- 
pHtt  itaelC  but  **  at  aoun  aa  thejr  feared  the  Moat 
Hifb,  and  apUAed  their  hearta  to  their  Heavenly 
FaUicr,  they  were  healed,  and  in  de&ult  of  thia  were 
Iflo^^t  to  nought"  Thua  the  braaen  figure  was 
ijiDbolieal  only;  or,  aooording  to  the  lovers  of 
pmely  natoial  explanation,  was  the  stage-trick  to 
•over  a  fidae  niiracle.  It  waa  customary  to  conse- 
cnte  the  im^e  of  the  affliction,  either  in  its  cause 
or  in  ita  eflhci,  aa  in  the  golden  eraerods,  golden 
aiee,  of  1  Sam.  vi.  4,  8,  and  in  the  ez-rotoa  com- 
ivDB  in  Egypt  even  before  the  exodua ;  and  these 
■aj  be  compared  with  thia  setting  up  of  the  brazen 
•opcnt.  Thua  we  have  in  it  only  an  instance  of 
the  eonent  custom,  fiuiciful  or  superstitious,  being 
whlimed  to  a  higher  purpose. 

The  bite  of  a  white  ahe-mule,  perfaapa  in  the  mt- 
ting  ssaaoii,  la  aooording  to  the  Talmudiata  fiital; 
sod  they  also  mention  that  of  a  mad  dog,  with  oer- 
tuo  aymptoma  by  which  to  diiceni  hia  state 
(Wonderfaar,  iU$ttp.  21).  The  scorpion  and  centi> 
pode  are  nativea  of  the  Le%'ant  (Kev.  ix.  5,  10),  and, 
with  a  brge  variety  of  serpents,  swarm  Uiere.  To 
Uhsb,  according  to  Lichtenstein,  should  be  added 
a  veoomotts  sulpuga,^  or  \sa^  spider,  similar  to  the 
Cilabrian  Tarantula;  but  tlie  parage  in  Pliny ^  ad- 
faood  (//.  N.  xxix.  29),  givei  no  aatisfact4iry  ground 
Corthe  theory  la<«l  upon  it,  that  ita  bite  waa  the 
euK  of  the  emeroda.^  It  is,  however,  remarkable 
that  Pliny  moitions  with  some  fullneaa,  a  mua  itrfin- 
Mt— not  a  spider  resembling  a  mouse,  but  a  mouse 
menbltnga  spider — the  shrew-^nouse,  and  called 
arsaeas,  laidocua''  says  ttom  this  resemblance,  or 
Sn  Ita  eating  apidcn.  Ita  bite  waa  venomoua, 
aoaed  mortifieation  of  the  part,  and  a  spreading  ul- 
^  attended  vrith  inward  griping  paina,  and  when 
■ushcd  on  the  wound  waa  ha  own  best  antidote.* 

The  disease  of  old  age  has  acquired  a  place  in 
BSbiioal  noeology  ohiefly  owing  to  the  elegant  alle* 
(oiy  into  whieh  '« The  l^reacher  **  throws  the  suc- 
eesavB  tokens  of  the  revage  of  time  on  man  (Eccl. 
ni.).  Hie  symptoms  enumerated  have  each  their 
B^piifieance  for  the  physician,  for,  though  his  art 
em  do  little  to   anest  them,  they  yet  mark  an 

kiO  hj  eoDtaet,  wICIi  spaeUl  mention  of  the  potaoaing 


•  Oompk  Loean,  Pfinnatiay  ix.  887-8 :  **  Quisealeare 
tmt  tfiDcat  aolpoga  latabras,**  etc. 

^  i&  wofda  are :  **  Bst  et  formleamm  genuR  vene- 
••tvni,  Don  Are  In  Ifealii:  solpugai  Ctoero  appellat." 

'  He  nys  that  tbe  iolpnga  causes  soclt  swelUngii  on 
the  parts  of  tlio  fcmale  camel,  and  that  they  are  eallvd 

Ir  he  mme  word  In  Arable  as  the  Ueb.  D^bbp, 

eU2h  rfaply  meana  **  sweUlngi.'*    He  supposee  tbe 

am  Blglbt  have  bean  "  versetat  bel  der  BeMedigung 

BiArttehcr  BedUrftiiase."     Be  eeeme  not  to  have  given 

<ee  velghr  to  Che  expnarion  of  1  Bam.  vf.  6,  ^min 

mar  the  land,**  which  seems  to  dlstlngnlsh  the 

**  flrem  tlte  peo|rt«  In  a  way  fktal  to  the  inga- 

he  eopports.    For  the  multlpUoatloo  of 

imUar  cieatoxca  to  an  extraordinary  and 

eomp   Vairo,  Froftn,  ap,  ^fim,  "  V  Tarro 

mm  est,  a  eunlenlla  snflDasnm  in  Hispanft  oppiduin, 

Mple  Id  ThemaUft,  ab  ranis  cMtalam  Id  QaUIA  pul- 

«Bi  ah  ioeustto  In  AiHoA,  ex  Oyaro  Cydadnm  InsnlA 

■aeisi  a  mwvftwi/Mjga/as.** 
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altered  coudition  calling  for  a  treatment  of  lie  own. 
**  The  Preacher  "  divides  the  sum  of  human  ex- 
istence into  that  period  which  invcdves  every 
mode  of  growth,  and  that  which  involw  everj 
mode  of  decline.  The  first  reaches  from  the  point 
of  birth  or  even  of  generation,  onwarda  to  the 
attainment  of  the  "  grand  climacteric,"  and  .the 
second  fiivm  that  epoch  backwarda  through  a  cor^ 
responding  period  of  decline  till  the  point  of  diaso> 
lution  is  reached./  Thia  latter  course  ia  marked  in 
metaphor  by  the  darkening  of  the  great  lighta  of 
nature,  and  the  enauing  season  of  life  ia  compared 
to  the  broken  weather  of  the  wet  season,  setting  in 
when  summer  is  gone,  when  after  every  showc? 
fresh  clouds  are  in  tbe  sky,  aa  contrasted  with  tin 
ahowers  of  other  seasons,  which  paas  away  Ink 
deamess.  Such  he  means  are  the  ailmenta  anO. 
troublea  of  declining  age,  as  compared  with  those 
of  advancing  life.  The  **  keepera  of  the  houae  ** 
are  perhapa  the  ribs  which  support  the  frame,  oi 
the  arms  and  ahouldeiB  which  enwrap  and  protect  ^ 
it.  Their  <*  trembling,"  eapeeially  that  of  the  arma,  ' 
etc.,  is  a  sure  sign  of  vigor  paat  The  **  strong 
men  "  are  ita  supporters,  the  lower  limbs  **  bowing 
themselves  '*  under  the  weight  they  once  so  ligbUy 
bore.  Hie  **  grinding  "  hardly  needs  to  be  ex- 
plained of  the  teeth  now  become  **few."  Tbe 
**  kx>ken  from  tbe  windows  "  are  the  pupils  of  the 
eyes,  now  '*  darkened,"  as  Isaac'a  were,  and  E^i's; 
and  Moses,  though  spared  the  dimness,  was  yet  in 
that  \-ery  exemption  a  marvel  (Gen.  xxvii.,  comp. 
xMii.  10;  1  Sam.  iv.  15;  Deut  xxxiv.  7).  The 
**  doors  shut "  represent  the  dullness  of  those  other 
senses  which  are  the  portals  of  knowledge;  thua 
the  taste  and  smell,  as  in  the  case  of  BarziUai,  be- 
come impured,  and  the  ears  stopped  against  sound 
The  "  rising  up  at  the  voice  of  a  bird  "  portreys 
tbe  light,  soon-fleeting,  eaaily-broken  slumber  of  the 
aged  man ;  or  poaaibly,  and  more  Uterally,  actual 
vraking  in  the  early  morning,  when  first  the  eoek 
crows,  may  be  intended.  The  "daughters  of 
music  brought  low,"  suggest  the 

(t  3|g  manly  voice 

Now  tom'd  again  to  ehUdish  treble ;" 

and  alao,a8  illustrated  again  by  BarziUai,  the  fiuhue 
in  the  discernment  and  the  utterance  of  musical 
notea.  The  fears  of  old  age  are  next  noticed: 
**  They  aball  be  afndd  of  iA(U  which  u  high ;  "  9  an 

moritur  eat  in  Sardini&  animal  perexigpaom  anuMvi 
formft  qoas  aolifhga  dldtnr,  eo  quod  diem  fhglat  * 
(Orig.  xll  8). 

«  As  regards  the  scorpion,  this  belief  and  prjcttee 
stiU  prevails  in  PatostiDe.     PUny  s^ys  (H.  ,i.  xxla 
27),  after  prescribing  the  ashes  of  a  lam's  hoof,  young 
of  a  weasel,  etc.,  "  si  Jumeuta  momorderit  mus  (t.  # 
aianens)  reoeoe  cum  sale  imponitnr,  ant  Ihl  veepertll 
ionls  ex  aceto.     Kt  ipee  mus  aianeus  oontia  ae  mnedle 
est  divulsus  et  imporitus,'*  etc.     In  cold  dimatee,  H 
aeemn,  tbe  venom  of  the  shrew-mouse  is  not  percev 
tibto. 

/  Theoe  are  respectively  called  the  rP  vl^H  ^^ 

and  the  iTl^DlTn  ^D^  of  the  Rabbins  (Wunderbar 

2tes  Hefl).    The  same  Idea  appears  in  Soph.  TVorAin. 
9  Or,  even  more  simply,  these  words  may  tw  undei 
stood  as  meaning  that  old  men  have  neither  vigor  nr.r 
breath  for  going  up  hlUs,  mountains,  or  anything  elac 
that  is  <*  high ;  ^  nay,  tor  them  the  plain,  even  road 
has  Its  terrors— tiMj  walk  timidly  and 
alcngthat. 
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Tbmsan  eipranioni  periMpt,  lor  what  are  popohriy 
oUled  ** nervous"  Urron,  euggenting  «iid  ma^- 
Dtfymg  every  object  of  alannf  and  "making," 
M  the  aajing  ie,  **  mountains  of  molehills."  "  Fear 
in  the  way  "  o  is  at  first  less  obvious;  but  we  ob 
MTve  that  nothing  unncrrca  and  agitates  an  old 
perK>n  more  than  the  proqMct  of  a  long  journey. 
Thus  rq^arded,  it  beocnnes  a  fine  and  subtile  toodi 
in  the  description  of  deerepitttde.  AU  readiness  to 
haste  is  airestedi  snd  a  numb  despondency  succeeds. 
The  *<  flourishing  "  of  **tho  almond*  tree  *'  is  still 
more  obscure;  but  we  observe  this  tree  in  Palestine 
blossoming  when  others  show  no  sign  of  vegetation, 
lad  when  it  is  dead  winter  all  around  —  no  ill  type, 
perhaps,  of  the  old  man  who  has  survived  his  own 
eontemporaries  and  many  of  his  juniors.*  Touth- 
All  lusts  die  out,  and  their  organs,  of  which  "  the 
gnsshopper  *'  **  is  perhaps  a  figure,  sre  relaxed. 
The  "  silver  cord  "  may  be  that  of  nervous  sensa- 
tioD,<'  or  motion,  or  even  the  spinal  marrow  itself. 
Perhaps  some  incapacity  of  retention  may  be  signi- 
fied by  the  "golden  bowl  broken;  "  the  "pitcher 
bn)ken  at  the  well"  suggests  some  vital  supply 
•topping  at  the  usual  source  —  derangement  per- 
haps of  the  digestion  or  of  the  respiration;  the 
•'  wheel  shivered  at  the  cistern,"  conveys,  through 
the  image  of  the  water-lifling  process  fiimiliar  in 
irrigation,  the  notion  of  the  blood,  pumped,  as  it 
were,  through  the  vessels,  and  fertilising  the  whole 
system ;  for  "  the  blood  is  the  life." 

This  careful  r^ihter  of  the  tokens  of  decline 
might  lead  its  to  expect  great  care  for  the  preserva- 
tion of  health  and  strength;  and  this  indeed  is 
(bund  to  mark  the  Moi<aic  system,  in  the  regulations 
concerning  diet,  '  the  "  divers  washings,"  and  the 
pollution  imputed  to  a  corpse  —  nay,  even  in  cir- 
cumcision itself.  These  served  not  only  the  cere- 
monial purpose  of  imparting  self-consciousness  to 
the  Hebrew,  and  keeping  him  distinct  from  alien 
admixture,  but  had  a  sanitary  aspect  of  rare  wis- 
dom, when  we  r^^ard  the  country,  the  climate,  and 
the  Atre.  The  Utws  of  diet  had  the  eflfeot  of  tempering 
by  a  just  admixture  of  the  oi^nic  substances  of  the 
animal  and  vegetable  kingdoms  the  regimen  of  He- 
brew families,  and  thus  providing  for  the  \  igor  of 
future  ages,  as  well  as  checking  the  stimulus  which 
the  predominant  use  of  animal  food  gives  to  the 
passions.  To  these  efi^ts  may  be  ascriVed  the 
immunity  often  ei\joyed  by  the  Hebrew  race/ 
amidst  epidemics  de\-astating  the  countries  of  their 
sqjouni.  The  best  and  often  the  sole  possible  exer- 
cise of  medicine  is  to  prevent  disease.  Moses  could 
not  legislate  for  cure,  but  his  rules  did  for  the 
great  mass  of  the  people  what  no  therapeutics  how- 
fver  consummate  could  do, — they  gave  the  best 
Mcority  for  the  public  health  by  provisions  inoor- 

•  Compare  also  perhsps  the  dictum  of  the  slothftU 
■Ml,  Prov.  xzU.  13,  **  There  is  a  lion  In  the  way.** 
ft  In  tUe  same  strain  Juvenal  (Sat  x.  248-6)  says  : 

*'  H«c  data  poena  dia  TlTantDms,  ut  reoorall 
SetniMr  clada  domus,  raultb  In  Inctibut  tuque 
Perpetiio  moBroi*  at  nlgiA  rette  ■encicant.** 
e  Dr.  Head  {Med.  Saer.  vU.)  thinks  Ibat  the  scro- 
tnm,  swoln  by  a  rnpturs,  is  perliaps  meant  to  be  typ- 
Mled  by  the  shape  of  the  grasshopper.    He  renders  the 

Hebrew  ajTO  b^WP;*!  after  the  LXX.  jm- 
X<'v^\  Aicpff,  vnlg.  trnpimgudbitur  toeutta.  Comp. 
dor.  Odftf  ii.  xt.  1 ,  8. 

<i  We  find  hints  of  the  nerves  proceeding  in  pain 
kon  ttie  brain,  both  In  tiM  TakBodkal  wiMeis  and  in 
See  belaw  In  the  test. 
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pi  rated  in  the  public  economy.  Whether  \n  n» 
gard  the  laws  which  secluded  Uie  leper,  as  designed 
to  prevent  infection  or  repress  the  dread  of  it,  theii 
wisdom  is  nearly  equal,  for  of  all  terron  the  imagin- 
ary are  the  most  terrible.  The  Uws  restrictmg  mar- 
riage have  in  general  a  simihu*  tendency,  degeneracy 
bring  the  penslty  of  a  departure  fix>m  those  which 
forbid  commixture  of  near  kin.  Michel  L^vy  re- 
marks on  the  salubrious  tendency  of  the  law  of 
marital  separation  (I^ev.  xv.)  imposed  (L^vy,  TraiU 
ttfljfffienff  p.  8).  The  precept  also  conoeming 
purity  on  the  necessary  occasions  in  a  desert  en- 
campment (IVut.  xxiii.  12-1 4),  enjoining  the  re- 
turn of  the  elements  of  product* venen  to  the  soil, 
would  probably  become  the  basis  of  the  municipal 
regulations  having  for  their  object  a  simihu-  purity 
in  towns.  The  consequences  of  its  neglect  in  such 
encampments  is  shown  by  an  example  quoted  by 
Michel  l^vy,  as  mentioned  by  M.  de  Lamartinc 
(i6.  8,  0).  Length  of  life  was  regarded  as  a  mark 
of  divine  &vor,  and  the  divine  legifilator  had  pointed 
out  the  means  of  ordinarily  insuring  a  fuller  mea- 
sure of  it  to  the  people  at  brge  than  could,  accord- 
ing to  physical  Uws,  otiierwise  !•«  hoped  for.  Per- 
haps the  extraordinary  means  taken  to  probng  vital- 
ity may  be  referred  to  this  source  (1  K..  i.  2),  and 
there  is  no  reason  why  the  case  of  David  should  he 
deemed  a  singuhu*  one.  We  may  also  compare  the 
a{)iiarent  influence  of  viUl  warmth  enhanced  to  a 
miraculous  degree,  but  baring,  perhaps,  a  physical 
hiw  as  its  basis,  in  the  cases  of  Klijah.  Elisha,  and 
the  sons  of  the  widow  of  Zarephath,  and  the 
Shunammite.  Wunderbarc^  has  collected  several 
examples  of  such  influence  dmilarly  exerted,  which 
however  he  seems  to  exaggerate  to  an  absurd  pitch. 
Vet  it  would  seem  not  against  analogy  to  suppose, 
that,  as  pernicious  exhalations,  miasmata,  etc.,  may 
pass  from  the  sick  and  afl^ect  the  healthy,  mi  there 
should  lie  a  reciprocal  action  in  favor  of  health 
The  climate  of  Palestine  aflbrded  a  great  range  of 
temperature  within  a  narrow  compass,  —  e.  g.  a  long 
sea-cosist,  a  long  deep  valley  (that  of  the  Jordan ), 
a  broad  flat  plain  (l->drae]on),  a  hrge  portion  of 
taltle-land  (.ludali  and  Kphraim),  and  the  higher 
elevations  of  Camiel,  Tnlior,  the  lesser  and  greater 
llermon,  etc.  Thus  it  partakes  of  nearly  idl  sup- 
portable cUmates.*  In  October  its  rainy  season 
begins  with  moist  westerly  winds.  In  November 
the  trees  are  bare.  In  December  snow  and  Ice  are 
often  found,  but  never  lie  long,  and  only  during  the 
north  wind's  prevalence,  llie  cold  disappean  at 
the  end  of  February,  and  the  "  latter  rain  "  sets  in; 
lasting  through  Msj^  to  the  middle  of  April,  when 
thunder-fltorms  are  common,  torrents  swefl,  and  the 
heat  rises  in  the  low  grounds.  At  the  end  of  April 
the  hot  season  begins,  but  preserves  moderaUon  till 

•  Michel  L^vy  quotes  Hall4  as  acknowledging  the 
salutary  character  of  the  prohibition  to  eat  pork,  which 
he  says  Is  "  snjet  4  une  altdratloo  du  tiwn  gralsseoz 
trie  analogue  4  la  degenevesoeoce  Mprense.*' 

/  This  was  said  of  the  Jews  hi  London  dnrteg  the 
cholera  attack  of  1848. 

0  BMiM^TkUmud.  Med.  2tes  Heft,  I.  D.  pp.  16-17. 
He  speaks  of  the  result  ensuing  tnm  shaking  hands 
with  one^s  fHends,  etc. 

A  The  poasefslon  of  an  abundance  nf  aalt  tended  to 
banish  moeh  disease  (Ps.  Ix.  (Utle) ;  2  Sam.  vUl.  18 ;  1 
Chr.  zvttl.  12).  Salt-plts  (Zeph.  11.  8)  are  still  dug  hv 
the  Arabs  on  the  shore  of  the  Dea'l  Sea.  Vor  the  nss 
of  salt  to  a  new-bom  Inftnt,  ft  xri.  4,  eomp.  rislaa 
d*  Semit.  Ub.  I.  cap.  7. 
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tmub,  llMoee  tiO  September  beeomei  extreme;  uid 
daring  all  this  period  rain  nkloai  occurs,  but  often 
beavy  dewi  pnfwSL  In  September  it  oommenoei 
bo  be  cool,  firrt  tX  night,  and  sometimes  the  rain 
begim  to  fiUI  ai  the  end  of  it.  The  migraUon  with 
tise  season  from  an  inland  toase^-coast  position, 
from  low  to  high  ground,  etc,  was  a  point  of  social 
dsieiopment  never  sjstemaUcallj  reached  during 
the  Scriptural  history  of  Palestine.  But  men  in- 
babiliog  the  same  regions  for  centuries  oould  hardly 
fiul  to  notice  the  connection  between  the  air  and 
moisture  of  a  place  and  human  health,  and  those 
fsiond  by  circumstances  would  certainly  turn  their 
knowledge  to  aceount.  The  Talmudists  speak  of 
the  north  wind  as  preeervative  of  life,  and  the  south 
uid  east  winds  sa  exhaustive,  but  the  south  as  the 
Kud  insupportable  of  all,  combig  hot  and  dry  fivm 
thi  deserts,  producing  aix>rtion,  tainting  the  babe 
)ct  unborn,  and  corroding  the  pearls  in  the  sea. 
Fvthrr,  they  dissuade  from  performing  circumcis* 
ioB  or  renesection  during  its  prevalence  {Jebmnoth^ 
•no,  ap,  WunderlMr,  2tes  Heft,  ii.  A.).  It  is 
skated  that  "  the  marriage-bed  placed  between  north 
■sd  south  will  be  blessed  with  male  issue'* 
{Btnckotk^  1-t,  1*6.),  which  may.  Wunderbar  thinks, 
be  intvpreCed  of  the  temperature  when  moderate, 
sod  in  neither  extreme  (which  these  idnds  respect- 
ively rqneMnt),  as  most  Csvoring  fecundity.  If  the 
b^  be  so,  it  is  more  probably  related  to  the  phe- 
wmoia  of  magnetism,  in  connection  with  which 
Ills  wme  theory  has  been  lately  rerived.  A  num- 
ber of  precepts  are  given  by  the  same  authorities 
in  reference  to  health,  e.  y.  eating  sk>wly,  not  von- 
tncting  a  sedentary  habit,  regularity  in  natural 
tipaatioos,  eheerfulness  of  temperament,  due  sleep 
(especially  early  morning  sleep  is  recommended), 
bat  not  lomnoleoce  by  day  (Wmiderbar,  iU  iup.). 

The  rite  of  cireumcudon,  besides  its  special  sur- 
pcal  operation,  deser>'es  some  notice  in  connection 
with  the  general  question  of  the  health,  kwigevity, 
sDd  feccndity  of  the  race  with  whoee  history  it  is 
ideotiiled.  Besides  being  a  mark  of  the  covenant 
sod  a  symbol  of  purity,  it  was  perhaps  also  a  pro- 
tert  against  the  phaUus-worship,  which  has  a  re- 
mote antiquity  in  the  corruption  of  mankind,  and 
of  which  we  have  some  trace  in  the  Egyptian  myth 
flf  Osiris.  It  has  been  aswrted  also  (Wunderbar, 
3tes  Heft,  p.  35),  that  it  distinctly  contributed  to 
ineresse  the  firuitAilneM  of  the  rsce,  and  to  check 
inordinate  desires  in  tlie  individual.  Its  beneficial 
•feets  in  such  a  climate  as  that  of  Rg^and  Syria, 
« tending  to  promote  cleanliness,  to  prevent  or  re- 
dooe  irritation,  and  thereby  to  stop  the  way  agninst 
nrkMi  disordecs,  have  beoi  the  subject  of  comment 
to  vsrfoos  writers  on  hygiene.^  In  particular  a 
tnobtesonM  and  sometimes  fittal  kind  of  boil  (//A^ 
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rsmMrks  in  MIehel  Uvj,  Ihut^  tTHy- 
i  ve%f^  Paris,  1860 :  **  Kieo  do  plus  rebntaat  quo  cette 
4o  BalpcoiireM,  rton  do  plus  flivorable  au  dovol- 
it  das  aeddeots  syphUlttquoo.*'  Cireumcbion 
b  mU  to  bs  also  praetloed  among  the  nativas  of  Mad- 
'  qui  ns  paialaoont  avoir  auoune  notion  du 
ni  do  Ifahomettsmo  "  (p.  11,  note), 
is  a  good  modem  aeoount  of  etreumeislQo 


s  tbo  DiAlin  Mtedieai  Prtu,  May  19,  ld68,  by  Or. 
HfasehMd  (from  Otterekh.  Ztiudui/t). 


*  laevn  as  tlie  "^rVIt  a  woid  SMaaing  "  out 
'  OaUed  tlM  9^Sy  ft<em  9^0,  **  to  exposs.*' 
i,  from  ^f^O,  <*to  soflli."    This 


isd  a  landsaey  to  f'**T*r*"iaHita 


moM  and  parnjAymom)  is  mentioned  as  occurring 
commonly  in  those  regions,  but  only  to  the  uncir- 
cumdsed.  It  is  stated  by  Josephus  ( Omt,  Ap.  ii. 
13)  that  Apion,  agunst  whom  he  wrote,  having  at 
first  derided  circumcision,  was  drcumdsed  of  n» 
cessity  by  reason  of  sucli  a  boil,  of  which,  after 
suffering  great  pain,  he  died.  Philo  also  appears 
to  speak  of  the  aame  benefit  when  he  speaks  of  the 
"  anthrax  "  infesUng  those  who  retain  the  foreskin. 
Medical  authorities  have  also  stated  that  the  ca- 
pacity of  imbibing  syphilitic  rims  is  less,  and 
that  this  has  been  proved  experimentally  by  com- 
paring Jewish  with  other,  e.  g.  Christian  popula- 
tions (Wunderbar,  dtes  Heft,  p.  37).  Hie  opers- 
tion  itself  6  consisted  of  originsJly  a  mere  « incision . 
to  which  a  further  stripping  <<  off  the  skin  from  th* 
part,  and  a  custom  of  sucking  '  the  blood  from  the 
wound  was  in  a  biter  period  added,  owing  to  the 
attempts  of  Jews  of  the  Maccabean  period,  and 
Uter  (1  Kacc.  i.  15;  Joseph.  AnL  xii.  6,  §  1: 
comp.  1  Cor.  vii.  18)  Co  cultivate  heathen  practiees. 
[Circumcision.]  The  reduction  of  the  remain- 
iug  portion  of  the  pnxpuHum  after  the  more  simple 
operation,  so  as  to  cover  what  it  had  exposed, 
known  as  epupatmus^  accomplished  by  the  elasticity 
of  the  skin  itself,  was  what  this  anti-Judaic  prac 
tice  sought  to  efibct,  and  what  the  later,  more  com 
plicated  and  severe,  operation  frustrated.  To  these 
were  subjoined  the  use  of  the  warm-bath,  before 
and  after  the  operation,  pounded  cummin  as  a  styp- 
tic, and  a  mixture  of  wine  and  oil  to  heal  the 
wound.  It  is  remarkable  that  the  tightly  swathed 
rollers  which  formed  the  first  coverin<;  of  the  new- 
bom  child  (Luke  ii.  7)  are  still  retained  among 
modem  Jews  at  the  circumcision  of  a  child,  effec- 
tually preventing  any  movement  of  the  body  or 
limbs  (Wundert)ar/p.  29).  No  surgical  operation 
beyond  this  finds  a  place  in  Holy  Scripture,  unless 
indeed  that  adverted  to  under  the  article  £unuch. 
[EuNVcn.]  The  Tahnudists  speak  of  two  opera- 
tions to    assist    birth,  one  known  as    llT^np 

73nn  (gish'ot4)nun),  and  intended  to  assist 
partuntion,  not  necesurily  fi&tal  to  the  mother; 

the  other  known  as  ^tdHH  H^^^Hp  {hyiUroto- 
mia^  iecUo  ctsnareft),  which  was  seldom  practiced 
save  in  the  case  of  death  in  the  crisis  of  labor,  or 
if  attempted  on  the  liring,  was  either  &tal,  or  at 
least  destructive  of  the  powers  of  maternity.  An 
operation  is  also  mentioned  by  the  same  author- 
ities  having  for  its  object  the  extraction  piecemeal 
of  an  otherwise  inextricable  foetus  {ibid,  pp.  53, 
Ac.).  Wunderbar  enumerates  from  the  Mishna 
and  Talmud  fifty^x  surgical  instruments  or  pieces 
of  apparatus;  of  these,  however,  the  following  only 
are  at  all  alluded  to  in  Scripture.'    A  cutting  in 

/  This  writer  givos  a  full  aeoount  of  tbs  eotli . 
prooaos  as  now  In  praotios,  with  illustrations  from  tb% 
Turkish  mode  of  opersting,  gathemd.  It  sosma,  from 
ft  fragment  of  a  rare  woric  on  the  healing  art  by  ar 
anonymous  Turkish  author  of  the  16th  century,  in 
the  publio  hbrary  at  Lelpdc.  The  FersUos,  Tartarn 
eto.,  have  furnished  him  with  farther  Illustrations. 

Q  Tet  it  by  no  means  follows  that  the  rest  were  not 
known  in  Scriptural  times,  **lt  being  a  well-known 
bet  in  the  hisu>ry  of  inventions  that  many  useful  Us 
oovarlee  have  long  been  kept  as  fiunllj  seersls.**  lliai 
an  obstetrioal  foroeps  was  found  in  a  house  «ssav«isd 
at  Pumpeli,  though  the  Greeks  and  Romans,  so  at  ai 
their  medical  works  show,  were  unaoqnainted  with 
CBS  iwtramant  (Am/  JSg-  i*  fifiSi  sd*  StydsBban  Boe.) 
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ilrcaQcnt,  callad  IIS,  ropposed  a  "ihup  itone" 
(Ex.  iv.  25).  Such  was  probably  the  i£thiopiaii 
vtone  V  mentioned  by  Herodotus  (ii.  86),  and  Pliny 
•peaks  of  what  he  calls  Tetla  $amia,  as  a  sim- 
ilar iitiplenient.  Zipporah  seems  to  have  caught 
up  the  first  instrument  whioh  came  to  hand  in  her 
ftpprehoiaion  fiv  the  life  of  her  husband,     llie 

u  knife  *•  (nbSKD)  of  Josh.  T.  2  was  probably  a 
more  refined  instrument  for  the  same  purpose.   An 

««awl**  07!{nD)  is  mentioned  (Ex.  ui.  6)  as 
Med  to  bore  through  the  ear  of  the  bondman  who 
icAised  release,  and  is  supposed  to  have  been  a  sur- 
gieal  instrument. 

A  seat  of  deUvery  called  in  Scripture  D'^SSH, 

Ex.  i.  16,  by  the  Talmudists  "VXDH  (oomp.  2  K. 
xix.  8),  **the  stools;"  but  some  have  doubted 
whether  the  word  used  by  Moses  does  not  mean 
rather  the  uterus  itself  as  that  which  moulds  <>  and 
ttiapea  the  in&nt.  Delivery  upon  a  seat  or  stool 
is,  howe^-er,  a  common  practice  in  fiance  at  this 
day,  and  also  in  Palestine. 

The  **  roller  to  bind  '*  of  Rz.  xxx.  21  was  for  a 
broken  limb,  as  still  used.  Similar  bands  wound 
with  the  most  preeiae  accuracy  invoh'e  the  mum- 
mies. 

A  scraper  (D^n),  for  which  the  "  potsherd  "  of 

Job  was  a  substitute  (Job  ii.  8). 

Ex.  xxx.  23-5  is  a  prescription  in  form.    It  may 
be  worUi  whUe  also  to  enumerate  the  leading  sub 
stances  which,  according  to  Wunderbar,  composed 
the  pharmacopoeia  of  the  Talmudists  —  a  much 
more  limited  one  —  which  will  affi>rd  some  insight 
into  the  distance  which  separates  them  from  the 
leaders  of  Greek  medicine.    Besides  such  ordinary 
appliances  as  watw,  wine  (Luke  x.  34),  beer,  vin- 
Qgar,  honey,  and  milk,  various  oils  are  found ;  as 
opoUalsamum^  (^*balra  of  Gilead''),  the  oil  of 
iilive,^  myrrh,  roee,  palma  christi,  walnut,  sesamuni, 
cok>cynth,  and  fish;  figs  (2  K.  xx.  7), dates,  apples 
(Cant.  ii.  5),  pomegranates,  pistachio-nuts,'' nmd 
almonds  (a  produce  of  Syria,  but  not  of  Egypt, 
Gen.  xliii.  11):  wheat,  barley,  and  various  other 
giains;  gariic,  leeks,  onions,  and  some  other  com- 
mon herbs;  mustaiti,  p^per,  coriander  seed,  gin- 
gei,  preparations  of  beet,  fish,  etc.,  steeped  in  wine 
or  vinegar;   whey,  eggs,  salt,  wax,  and  suet  (in 
pUistere),  gall  of  fish  «  (Tob.  vi.  8,  xi.  11),  ashw, 
cowdung,  etc. ;  fasting-nliva,/  urine,  bat*s  blood, 
and  the  foUowing  rarer  herljs,  etc.:  ammeitiiioHj 
merito  gentilU^  safflxMi,  mandragora,  Ltiwtania  lyoi- 
nosa  (Arab.  nMenyia),  juniper,  broom,  poppy,  acacia, 
pine,  lavender  or  rosemary,  clover-root,  Jiigub,  hys- 
sop, fern,  san^pfticAum,  milk-thistle,  Uurd,  Arnica 
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vmralky  absynth,  jasmine,  nardasus,  madJer,  ewM 
mint,  fennel,  endive,  oU  of  cotton,  myrtle,  myirii, 
akMs,  sweet  cane  (iloorus  colnmtif ),  cinnamon,  on- 
niUa  aiba^  cassia,  hdanwHy  gaUKUtum,  ihuddn- 
oense,  tiornx^  nard,  gum  of  various  trees,  musk, 
bUiUti  bgzandna ;  and  these  minersJs  —  bitumen 
natnim,  borax,  alum,  clay,  aetites,'  quicksilver 
Uthaige,  yeUow  arseuic.     The  following  l«epan 
tions  were  also  well  known :   Therutcag,  an  antidote 
prepared  firom  serpents;  various  medicinal  drinks, 
e.  g.  from  the  firuit-bearing  rosemary;  deooetioo 
of  wine  with  vegetables;  mixture  of  wine,  honey, 
and  pepper;  of  oil,  wine,  and  water;  of  aspan4^ 
and  other  roots  steeped  in  wine;  emetics,  purging 
draughts,  soporifics,  potions  to  produce  abortion  or 
fruitiuiness ;  and  various  salves,  some  used  ooemet- 
icaliy,*  e.  ^.  to  remore  hair;  some  for  womids,  and 
other  ii^uries.'    The  forms  of  medicaments  wm 
cataplasm,  electuarv,  liniment,  plaister  (la.  i.  6; 
Jer.  viii.  22.  xlvi.  11,  Ii.  8;  Joseph.  B,  J,  I  AS, 
§  6),  powder,  infusion,  decoctuMi,  essence,  syiup, 
mixture. 

An  ocoasional  traee  occurs  of   some  chemieak 
knowledge,  e.  g.  the  calcination  of  the  gold  by 
Moees:  the  efiect  of  **  vinegar  upon  nitre  **  *  (Ex. 
xxxii.  20;  Hrov.  xxv.  20;  oomp.  Jer.  ii.  22);  the 
mention  of  **  the  apothecary  *'  (Ex.  xxx.  35 ;  Eccl. 
X.  1 ),  and  of  the  merebant  in  "  powden  '*  (Gant 
iii.  6),  shows  that  a  distinct  and  important  branch 
of  trade  was  set  up  in  these  wares,  in  which,  as  at 
a  modem  druggist's,  articles  of  luxury,  etc.,  are 
combined  with  the  remedies  of  siclmess ;  see  ftutber, 
Wunderbar,  Istes  Heft,  pp.  73,  ad  Jin.    Among  the 
most  fevorite  of  external  remedies  has  always  been 
the  bath.     As  a  preventive  of  numerous  discMden 
its  virtues  were  known  to  the  Egyptians,  and  the 
scrupulous  levitical  bathings  prescribed  by  Moees 
wouM  merely  ef\join  the  continuance  of  a  practice 
familiar  to  the  Jews,  from  the  example  espeoially  of 
the  priests  m  that  country.     Besides  the  signifi- 
cance of  moral  purity  which  it  carried,  the  ose  of 
the  bath  checkeid  the  tmdency  to  become  ondean 
by  violent  perspirations  from  within  and  effluvia 
firom  without;  it  kept  the  porous  system  in  play, 
and  stopped  the  outset  of  much  disease.     In  order 
to  make  the  sanction  of  health  more  solemn,  most 
oriental  nations  hare  enforced  purificatory  rites  by 
religious  mandates  —  and  so  the  Jews.    A  treatise 
collecting  all  the  dicta  of  ancient  medicine  on  the 
use  of  the  bath  has  been  current  ever  since  the  re- 
vival of  learning,  under  the  title  th  Balneis,    Ac- 
cording to  it  Hippocrates  and  Galen  prescribe  the 
bath  medicinally  in  peripneumonia  rather  than  in 
burning  fever,  as  tending  to  allay  the  pain  of  the 
sides,  chest,  snd  back,  promoting  various  seere- 
tions,   removing  lassitude,   and    suppling  joints. 
A  hot  bath  is  recommended  kr  those  sufiteing 


o  In  Jar.  xvlU.  8  the  same  word  appears,  rsndersd 

whads  **  in  the  A.  Y. ;  margin,  "  flnunes  or  aeadi ;  ** 
tbat  which  gives  shape  to  the  work  of  the  potter. 

A  Bee  Tadt.  Hat.  v.  7,  and  OrelU'i  note  ad  loc. 

c  TnxAtoM,  Aid.  v.  6. 

d  Oommendsd  by  Pliny  as  a  specific  for  the  bite  of 

lorpent  (PUo.  H.  N.  xziU.  78). 

e  Bbases  speaks  of  a  fish  named  «i6ot,  the  gall  of 
•hloh  healed  Inflamed  eyes  (ix.  27) ;  and  PUny  says, 
<  GaUkmyml  fel  cicatrices  sanat  et  cames  ooulomm 
rapervaeoas  eonsmnit  >*  {N,  H.  xxxU.  21). 

/  Oomp.  Mark  vliS.  28,  John.  Ix.  C ;  also  the  men- 
ion  ^  Itedtas  (ifitt.  Iv.  81)  of  a  request  made  of 
at  Alexandria.    Galsn  {Dt  Simpl.  FlaeuU. 


1. 10)  and  Pliny  {H  N.  xxviU.  7)  ascribe  similar  vlr- 
toes  to  It. 

0  Said  by  Pliny  tn  be  a  specific  against  abcrtte 
(iV.  H.  XXX-  44). 

h  Antimony  wm  and  is  uaed  as  a  dye  for  the  eye- 
lids, the  MuU.  See  RoeenmUUer  In  the  BiUkml  Cbfr. 
ifu(,  xxvli.  65. 

i  The  Arabs  suppoee  that  a  oomellaa  straw  (tb« 
Surdius  lapis,  &i.  zxviil.  18,  but  In  Joseph.  Jmt.  til 
7,  }  5,  Sardonyx),  laid  oo  a  fresh  wound,  will  stai 
hemorrhage. 

A  "^nj  Boeanlng  natron:  the  Egyptian  Uod  wsr 
Iband  In  'two  lakes  between  Naukratts  and  Mimpbii 
{BM.  Cab.  zxvU.  p.  TV 


MBiilCIITB 

Ion  lidlcii  (^  BaU  464).     Thon,  on  the  eon- 

Isnry,  who  buTe  looMoen  of  the  boweb,  who  are 

biigidd,  loathe  tbnr  food,  are  troubled  with  nausea 

Tc  bile,  afafonld  not  uie  it,  aa  neither  ahould  the 

lyifptir.     After  exhausting  jburneja  in  the  iuu 

the  faatli  ■  oonimended  aa  the  restorative  of  mols- 

lan  to  the  frame  (456-458).    The  four  objects 

which  aneient  authorities  chiefly  proposed  to  attain 

by  bflthing  are  —  1,  to  warm  and  distil  the  ele- 

of  the  body  throughout  the  whole  frame,  to 

whatever  b  abnormal,  to  rarefy  the  skin, 

end  promote  evacuations  through  it;  2,  to  reduce 

a  dry  to  a  DKHstcr  habit;  3  (the  oold-bath),  to 

oool  tfao  frame  ind  brace  it;  4  (the  warm  bath), 

A  sudorific  to  expel  ould.     Exercise  before  bathing 

L4  reeomniended,  and  in  the  leaaon  from  April  till 

Nornuber  ioclusiTe  it  is  the  most  conducive  to 

health;  if  it  be  kept  up  in  the  other  months  it 

dMMikl  then  be  but  ooee  a  week,  and  that  fasting. 

K.H  natural  waters  some  are  nitrous,  some  wllne, 

some  afciminoua,*  some  sulphureous,  some  bitii- 

minooa,  aome   oq[»perish,  some   femigiuous,  and 

some  oompoanded  of  these.     Of  all  the  natural 

vatefs  the  power  is,  <m  the  whole,  desiccaut  and 

caJeCKient ;  and  they  are  peculiarly  fitted  for  tho«e 

of  a  humid  and  cold  habit     Pliny  (//.  N.  xxxi.) 

fdves  the  fullest  extant  account  of  the  thermal 

^ifii^  of  the  ander4tB  {PauL  jEffin.  ed.  Sydenh. 

Sk.  L  71).    Avioenua  gives  precepts  for  salt  and 

Mher  mineral  baths;  the  former  he  recommends  in 

case  of  scurvy  and  itching,  as  rarefying  the  skin, 

ind  afterwards  condensing  it     Water  medicated 

with  afama,  natron,  sulphur,  naphtha,  iron,  litharge, 

vitriol,  and   vineigar,  are  also  specified   by  him. 

Kriction  and  unction  are  prescribed,  and  a  caution 

ffrea  against  staying  too  long  in  the  water  {ifdiK 

33»-^40;  comp.  Aetius,  de  Bnbu  iv.  484).    A  sick 

Sather  ahould  lie  quiet,  and  allow  others  to  rub  and 

snoint  him,  and  use  no  strigil  (the  common  iiistni- 

meut  for  scraping  the  skin),  but  a  sponge  (456). 

Maimoajdea  chiefly  following  Galen,  recommends 

ibe  bath,  espedally  for  phthisis  in  the  aged,  as 

l«ing  a  caae  of  drync«  with  coki  habit,  and  to  a 

beetle  fover  patient  as  being  a  case  of  dryness  with 

httt  habit;  also  in  cases  of  ephemeral  and  tertian 

fe^cn,  under  certain  restrictions,  and  in   putrid 

fevers,  with  the  caution  not  to  incur  shivering. 

Uathiag  ia  dangerous  to  those  who  feel  paui  in  the 

fiver  after  eating.    He  adds  cautions  reganling  the 

kittd  oC  aater,  but  these  relate  chiefly  to  water  for 

drinking  </>e  Babi.  4418, 439).   The  bath  of  oil  was 

formed,  according  to  Galen  and  Aetius,  by  adding 

the  fifth  part  of  heated  oil  to  a  water-bath.    Jose- 

pbas  speaks  {B.  J,  i.  33,  §  5)  as  though  oil  had, 

B  Herod's  case,  been  used  pure. 

Tboe  were  special  occasions  on  which  the  bath 
•laA  ceremonially  eqjmned,  after  a  leprous  eruption 
.rded,  after  the  ooi\jugal  act,  or  an  involuntary 
nuiaioo,  or  any  gonorrhoeal  discharge,  after  men- 
■rniation,  child-M,  or  touching  a  corpse;  so  for 
ihe  priests  before  and  during  thdr  times  of  office 
such  a  doty  was  prescribed.  [Baths.]  The 
Pharisees  moA  ffsspraw  aimed  at  scrupulous  strict- 
of  all  such  nilei  (Matt  xv.  9;  Biark  vii.  5; 
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«  Dr.  Adams  {PatU.  JBgin.  ed.  8yd.  Soc  .  72)  says 
Aat  Che  alom  of  the  ancients  found  in  mineral  spilngs 
amol  faava  hi  ati  the  alum  of  modem  commerce,  since 
tt  li  Tfiy  lar^y  ^>  be  defected  thers ;  but  the  tdrnnen 
sfsauMMi,  or  hair  alum,  said  to  consist  chiefly  of  the 
minnssis  and  faron.  The  fovmer  exists, 
,  tai  cnat  ahondaoce  In  the  alnmlnoos  spring 


Loie  xL  88).  Kiver-bathing^  was  oonjnon,  but 
houses  soon  bqpin  to  include  a  bath-room  (Lev.  xv. 
13;  9  K.  V.  10;  a  Sam.  xi.  2;  Susaima,  p.  15). 
Vapor-baths,  as  among  the  Romans,  were  latteriy 
included  in  these,  as  well  as  hot  and  cold-bath 
apparatus,  and  the  use  of  perfumes  and  oils  after 
quitting  it  was  everywhere  diffused  (Wunderbar, 
2*«*  Hefl,  ii.  B. ).  The  vapor  was  sometimes  sought 
to  be  inhaled,  though  this  was  reputed  mischievous 
to  the  teeth.  It  was  deemed  healthiest  after  a 
warm  to  take  also  a  cold  bath  {Pcad,  jEgin.  ed. 
Sydenh.  Soc  i.  C8).  The  Talmud  has  it — ** Whoea 
tiUces  a  warm-bath,  and  does  not  also  drink  there- 
upon some  warm  water,  is  like  a  stove  hot  only  froir. 
without,  but  not  heated  also  from  within.  VVhoaii 
bathes  and  does  not  withal  anoint  is  like  the  liquor 
outside  a  vat.  Whoso  having  had  a  warm-balii 
does  not  also  immediately  pour  cold  water  over 
him,  is  like  an  iron  made  to  glow  in  the  fire,  but 
not  thereafter  hardened  in  the  water.'*  This  soe- 
oession  of  cold  water  to  hot  vapor  is  commonly 
practiced  in  Russian  and  Polish  baths,  and  is  said 
to  contribute  much  to  robust  health  (Wunderbar, 
Hid,). 

Besides  the  usual  authorities  on  Hebrew  antiqm 
ties,  Talmudlcal  and  modem,  Wunderbar  (!■*«• 
Heft,  pp.  57-69)  has  compiled  a  collection  of 
writers  on  the  special  subject  of  Scriptural  etc. 
medicine,  including  its  psychological  and  botanical 
aspects,  as  also  its  political  relations:  a  distinct 
section  of  thirteen  monographs  treats  of  the  leprosy ; 
and  every  various  disease  mentioned  in  Scripture 
appears  elaborated  in  one  or  more  such  short  trea- 
tises. Those  out  of  the  whole  number  which  appear 
most  generally  in  esteem,  to  judge  from  references 
made  to  them,  are  the  following:  — 

RosenmtiUer's  Natttral  f/iglory  of  the  Bible,  \n 
the  BibUcfU  Cabinet,  vol.  xxrii.  De  Wette,  Hebrd- 
iseh^'iUHeehe  Archauhgie,  §  371  b.  Calmet,  Augos- 
tin.  La  Mededne  et  les  Mididnt  dee  nnc,  Hibremac, 
in  his  Comm.  liUeral,  Paris,  1724,  nA.  ▼.  Idem, 
Diuertntion  tur  in  Sfieur  du  Sang^  Luke  xxii.  48, 
44.  Pmner,  Krankheiten  dee  Orienit,  Sprengel, 
Kurt,  De  medic,  Ebrworum,  Halle,  1789,  8vo. 
Also,  idem,  Btitrdge  tur  GeechichU  der  Medicin, 
llalle,  1794,  8vo.  Idem,  Vtrsuch  einer  pragm. 
Geeckichte  der  Arzeneikunde,  Halle,  1793-1808, 
1831.  Also  the  last  edition  by  Dr.  Rosenbaum, 
Leipdg,  1846,  8vo.  i.  §§  37-45.  Idem,  Hietor.  Bei 
fferbar.  lib.  1.  cap.  i.  Fbra  BibUcn.  Ikuiholini, 
Thom.,  Dp.  moHne  bibUcis,  mitceUanea  medica,  in 
Ugolini,  vol.  XXX.  p.  1531.  Idem,  Paraigliei  noti 
TeeUimenti,  in  Ugolini,  vol.  xxx-  p.  1459.  Schmidt, 
Job.  Jac,  Bibiiieher  Meiiiau^  Ziillichau,  1743, 
8vo.  p.  761.  Kail,  De  morbis  enca-dirU  V,  T,  lUSn. 
1745,  4to.  Reinhard,  Chr.  Tob.  Ephr.,  ^i^eOrnfUS- 
heiten,  welche  im  Alten  Testnmente  vorkommm^ 
books  i.  and  ii.  1767,  8vo,  p.  4^4  ^  book  v.  1768, 
8vo,  p.  244.  Shapter,  Thomas,  MtJkca  SacrOy  or 
Short  JixpogUixme  of  the  more  important  Dieeatth 
mentumed  in  the  Sacred  Writmge,  London,  1834. 
Wunderbar,  R.  J.,  Bibliech-taltnudieche  Medidn, 
in  4  parts,  Riga,  1860-53,  8vo.  Also  new  series, 
1857.     Celsius,  01.,  Ilieivbotaiiicon  s.  de  plarUtM 


of  the  Isle  of  Wight.    The  andent  nitre  or  natron  was 
a  native  oarbonate  of  soda  {i/nd.), 

b  The  case  of  Naaman  may  be  paralleled  by  Herod. 
It  90,  where  we  read  of  the  Teams,  a  trisuou^  of  tifts 
Hebms  —  A/tfyrroi  ctmu  wtnuftAw  4pt«T0f,  ra  rt  dAAa 

^Mpi|r  4«tfe««#M. 
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Sasxt  8i^ri/4ur(B  diaatrtaikmt*  breve$,  8  parts, 
UpttL  i;45, 1747,  8vo;  Amatelod.  1748.  Bochart, 
tem.f  ffierotoicun  s.  byMirtitftm  oput  tie  animalUnu 
SacrcB  ScriptmxB^  London,  1665,  fol. ;  Francf.  1675, 
ki.  Alao  edited  bj,  and  with  the  notes  of,  Ern. 
F.  C.  Bosenmiiller,  Lips.  1793,  3  vols.  4to.  Spen- 
cer, De  legibui  ffelnxBorum  rituaUtnu^  Tubingen, 
1732,  fol.  Reinban],  Micb.  H.,  De  dtis  fftbi-a^ 
m-um  prohUntia;  Dut,  I.  retpon.  8eb,  MuUei\ 
Viteb.  1697,  4to;  Diu.  II.  retpon.  Ckr.  Luke, 
Ibid.  1697, 4to.  Escbenbach,  Cfar.  Ehrenfr.,  Pnttp'. 
de  Upra  JudtBorum^  Rostock,  1774,  4to,  in  bis 
Scripta  medie.  biM.  pp.  17-41.  Scbilling,  G.  ()., 
De  Iqpra  commentaUonegj  rec.  J.  D.  Hahn,  Lugd. 
Bat.  1788,  8vo.  Chamscni,  R.,  Recherche*  tur  le 
veritable  caracth'e  de  la  lepi'e  de»  IJebreux^  in 
3fem.  de  la  Soc.  medic,  d'einulation  de  Parity 
1810,  iii.  3'15.  Relation  chh-urgictUe  de  t'Armie 
U  t  Orient,  Paris,  1804,  Wedel,«  Geo.  W.,  De 
lepra  in  sacrie^  Jena,  1715,  4to,  in  bis  ExercitaL 
mtd.  phihk^g.  Cent.  11.  dec.  4,  S.  93-107.  Idem, 
De  morb.  Hialda,  Jena,  1692,  4to,  in  bis  ExerdL 
med.  phiM.  Cent.  I.  Dec.  7.  Idem,  De  morbo 
Jorami  exerdt.  /.,  //.  Jen.  1717,  4to,  in  bis 
Kxeririi,  med.  phiiol.  Cent.  II.  Dec.  5.  Idem,  De 
Batdo  energumeno,  Jena,  1685,  in  his  Iixercitat. 
med.  phihl.  Cent.  I.  dec.  If,  Idem,  De  morbis 
»ettum  Solomonceitf  Jen.  1686,  4to,  in  his  Exerdi. 
medphil.  Cent.  I.Dec.S.  Lichtensteiii,  Versvf^^ 
etc.,  bi  Eichhmn's  AUgem,  Bibtiothtk,  Vf.  407- 
467.  Mead^  Dr.  R.,  Medica  Sacra^  4to,  Ixndon. 
Gudius,  G.  F.,  Exercitatio  phUologica  de  Uttraica 
»b$tetricum  origine,  in  Ugolini,  vol.  xxx.  p.  1061. 
Kali,  De  obetetricibus  matt'um  Ifebi-cntrum  in 
d£gyplo^  Hambuiig,  1746,  4to.  Israels,  Vr.  A. 
H.,^  Tentamen  historioo-medicumy  exhibens  coUtc- 
tanea  Gyncecohgica^  qua  ex  Talmude  Babgltmicv 
depronudi^  Groningen,  1845,  8vo.  H.  ll.c 

ME'EDA  (Mcc33(i;  [Vat  Af83a;  Aid.  Me- 
fSa:]  Meedda)  =  MEHIDA  (1  Esdr.  ▼.  82). 

MEGIDa)0  (*T=T2P;  in  Zech.  xii.  11,  )\iyO 
[perb.  /Ance  of  ti'oops^  Ges.] :  in  the  LXX.  [gen- 
eralljr]  MaycSSc^  or  Ma7c38(6v,  [hut  with  a  nuni- 
licr  of  unimportant  variations;]  in  1  K.  ix.  15  it  is 
McrySc^:  [Sfageddo'j)  was  in  a  very  ninrked  posi- 
tion on  the  southern  rim  of  the  plain  of  IChdrae- 
u>M,  on  the  frontier -line  (speaking  generally)  of 
the  territories  of  the  trihes  of  Umachak  and  Ma- 
KABSEH,  and  commanding  one  of  those  {Kisses  from 
the  north  into  the  hill-country  which  were  of  such 
criUcal  importance  on  various  occasions  in  the  his- 
aej  of  Judaea  (r^f  iwafiticds  rrjs  bpfiyqs,  Sri 
li*  ainnv  ^u  ^  fia<^^  els  r^v  *lov8a/ay,  'ludith 
?.  7). 

Megiddo  is  usually  spoken  of  in  oonnectiun  with 
Taanaoh,  and  ftvquently  in  connectiuii  with 
Betiishan  and  Jezrekl.  This  combination  sug- 
gests a  wide  view  alike  over  .lewish  scenery  and 
•Jewish  history.  The  first  mention  occurs  in  Josh. 
lii.  21,  where  M^ddo  appears  as  the  city  of  one 


o  This  writer  has  several  monofcraphs  of  much 
jiterett  on  detacbed  points,  all  to  be  found  in  his 
Dissenationes  Arad.  Medie.  Jena,  17th  and  18th  cen- 
•uries. 

fr  This  writer  is  remarkable  for  carefully  abstain'.^ 
from  any  refen>nce  to  the  0.  T.,  even  where  such  would 
W  most  apposite. 

f  The  writer  wishes  to  acknowledge  bis  obligations 
lf»  Dr  RolledtoD,  Linacn  Professor  of  Physiology ;  Dr. 
itawBhlti  of  Hastings.;  Dr.  Adams,  editor  of  seveial 
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of  the  *<  thirty  and  one  kings,"  or  pettf  chieftains 
whom  Joshua  defeated  on  the  west  of  the  Jord-in 
This  was  one  of  the  places  within  thi  b'mits  of 
Issachar  assigned  to  Manasseb  (Josh.  xvii.  11;  I 
Chr.  vii.  29).     But  the  arrangement  gave  only  at 
Imperfect  advantage  to  the  latter  tribe,  for  thej 
did  not  drive  out  the  Canaanites,  and  ^jra  onl; 
able  to  make  them  tril>utary  (Joeb.  xvii.  12,  13, 
Judg.  i.  27,  28).     The  song  of  Deborah  brings  the 
pUoe  vividly  before  us,  as  the  scene  of  the  grent 
conflict  between  Sisera  and  Barak.    The  chariots  of 
Sisera  were  gathered  *'  mito  the  river  [*  torrent  *  J 
of  KisHON"   (Judg.  iv.  13);    Barak  front  down 
with  bis  men  **from  Mount  Taror  "  into  the  pLiin 
(iv.  14);  "then  fought  Uie  kings  of  Canaan  ui 
Taanach  by  the  waters  of  M^ddo  "  (v.  19).      11 1 
course  of  the  Kishon  is  immediately  in  front  ii 
this  position;  and   the  river  seems  to  have  beer, 
flooded  by  a  storm :  hence  what  follows .  **  The  rivei 
[*  torrent ']  of  Kishon  swept  them  away,  that  ancient 
river,  the  river  Kishon  '*  (v.  21 ).     Still  wo  do  not 
read  of  Megiddo  being  firmly  in  the  occupation  of 
the  Israelite,  and  perhaps  it  was  not  really  so  till 
the  time  of  Solomon,     'lliat  monardi  placed  one 
of  bis  twelve  con)mi88.iriat  officers,  named  Baaiia, 
over  "  Taanach  and  Megiddo,"  with  the  neighbw- 
bood  of  Beth-shean  and  .lezreel  (1  K.  iv.  12).     In 
this  reign  it  appears  that  some  costh  works  were 
constructed  at  M^ddo  (ix.  15)      These  were  prob 
ably  fortifications,  suggested  liy  its  important  mili- 
tary [X)sition.     All  the  subsequent  notices  of  the 
place   are   connected   with    military   transactions. 
To  this  place  Ahaziah   fled  when   bis  unfortunate 
risil  to  Joraro  had  brought  him  into  collision  with 
Jehu;  and  here  he  died  (2  K.  ix.  27)  vitbin  the 
confines  of  what  is  elsewhere  called  Samaria  (2  Chr. 
xxii.  9). 

But  the  chief  historical  interest  of  Megiddo  is 
concentrated  in  Josiah*s  death.  When  Pharaoh- 
Necho  came  fh>m  Egypt  against  the  King  of  As- 
syria, Josiah  joined  the  latt«r,  and  was  slain  at 
Megiddo  (2  K.  xxtii.  29),  and  his  liody  was  carried 
from  thence  to  Jerusalem  (//>.  30).  Tlie  story  is 
told  in  the  Chronicles  in  more  detail  (2  Chr.  xxx  v. 
22-24).  There  the  fatal  action  is  said  to  have 
taken  place  "in  the  valley  of  Megiddo."  The 
words  m  the  LXX.  are,  iv  rf  wc3(^  Ma7c83(0V- 
This  calamity  made  a  deep  and  permanent  imprea- 
sion  on  the  Jews.  It  is  recounted  again  in  1  Esdr. 
i.  25-^1,  where  in  the  A.  V.  "  the  plain  of  Ma- 
giddo  *'  represents  the  same  Greek  words.  The 
lamentations  for  this  good  king  became  "an  ordi- 
nance in  Israel"  (2  Chr.  xxxv.  25).  "In  aC 
Jewry  "  they  mourned  for  him,  and  Uie  lamenta- 
tion was  made  perpetual  "in  all  the  nation  of 
Israel "  (1  Esdr.  i.  32).  "  Their  grief  was  no  Und- 
flood  of  present  passion,  but  a  constant  channell  of 
continued  sorrow,  streaming  from  an  ainiuall  foun  • 
tain  '*  (Fuller's  Pi»gah  Sight  of  Palt9tiw,i  '65). 
llius,  in  the  language  of  the  prophets  (Zecn.  xii. 
11),  "the  mourning  of  Uadadrimmou  in  the  ralle* 


of  the  Sydenham  Society's  publications ;  Mr.  H.  Ram- 
sey of  Cheltenham,  and  Mr.  J.  Cooper  Forster  c/  Oqj'b 
Uonpttal,  liondon,  for  their  kindness  in  revising  aw* 
correcting  this  article,  and  that  on  Ld'BOST,  in  theli 
pttS8ag«>  through  the  press ;  at  the  same  time  that  be 
does  not  wish  to  Imply  any  responslbiUtj  on  their  p&rt 
tar  '  he  opinions  or  Ntatements  contains^  in  them,  savi 
•0  fiir  as  they  are  referred  to  by  nuae.  Dr.  Robact 
Sim  has  also  greatly  sssisted  him  vith  the  rssolts  cf 
larvs  actual  experience  in  oriental  vatholcgj. 
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tVffdf^  LXX.)  of  M^dduii  *'  beoomeB  a  )xwiic«l 
expression  fur  the  deepest  and  roost  despairing 
grief;  as  in  the  Apocalypse  (Ke?.  xvi.  16)  Akma- 
GKDDoNf  in  oontboanoe  of  the  same  imagery,  is 
presented  as  the  scene  of  terrihie  and  final  conflict. 
For  the  Septuagintal  version  of  this  passage  of 
Zechariah  we  may  refer  to  Jerome's  note  on  the 
passage.  **  Adadremmonf  pro  quo  LXX.  tran»- 
tukrunt  *?oApoSf  urbs  est  juxta  Jesraelem,  qu» 
hoc  ollm  Tocabnlo  nuneupata  est,  et  hodie  vocatur 
Maximianopolis  in  Campo  Mageddon.**  'Iliat  the 
prophet's  imagery  is  drawn  from  the  occasion  of 
Joaiah's  death  there  can  be  no  doubt  In  Stanley's 
S.  ^  P.  (p.  347)  this  calamitous  evcilt  is  made 
very  vivid  to  us  by  an  allusion  to  the  **  Egyptian 
archers,  in  their  long  array,  so  well  known  from 
their  sculptured  monuments."  For  the  mistake 
in  the  account  of  Pharaoh-Necho's  campaign  in 
Hiat>dotus,  who  has  endently  put  Mlgdol  by  mis- 
take for  Megiddo  (ii.  149),  it  is  enough  to  refer  to 
Iliihr*«  excurnu  on  the  passage.  The  Egj-pUan 
king  may  have  landed  his  troops  at  Acre;  but  it  is 
(ar  mors  likely  that  he  marched  northwards  along 
the  ooast-pkun,  and  then  turned  round  Carmel 
into  the  plain  of  Gsdraelon,  taking  the  left  bank  of 
the  Kinbon,  and  that  there  the  Jewish  king  came 
apon  him  by  the  gon^  of  M^iddo. 

The  site  thus  aasuciated  with  critical  passages 
of  Jewish  history  fri>m  Joshua  to  Josiah  has  been 
identified  lieyond  any  reasonable  doubt.  Itobiiisun 
did  not  visit  this  cunier  of  the  plain  on  his  first 
journey,  but  he  wa^  brought  confidently  to  the 
eonclusion  that  Megiddo  was  the  modem  et-Lrjjun^ 
wMeh  is  undoubtedly  the  I^o  of  Eiisebiun  and 
Jerome,  an  important  and  well-known  pbice  in 
their  day,  since  they  aiisume  it  as  a  central  point 
from  which  to  mark  the  position  of  several  other 
pUoea  in  this  quarter  {Bib,  Be*,  ii.  328-^3.30). 
Two  of  the  distances  are  given  thus:  15  miles  from 
Xxdreth  and  4  from  Taanach.  There  can  be  no 
diMibt  that  the  identification  is  substantially  coirect. 
The  fitya  ircS/ov  Arycvvor  ( Ontmuut.  s.  v.  ra3a- 
9a»9)  evidently  corresponds  with  the  *' plain  (or 
ndfey)  of  Megiddo  '  of  the  O.  T.  Moreow  eL- 
l^jjAn  is  on  the  caravan-route  firom  Egypt  to  Da- 
luaseus,  and  traces  of  a  Koman  road  are  found 
ncsir  the  village.  Van  de  Velde  xislted  the  spot  in 
185i,  approaching  it  through  the  hills  frotn  tlie 
8.  W.o  He  describes  the  view  of  the  plain  as 
seen  from  the  highest  point  between  it  and  the 
sea,  and  the  huge  ttih  which  mark  the  positions 
of  the  *'  key-fortresses  **  of  the  hills  and  the  plain, 
Taanik  and  tUlArjjun^  the  latter  being  the  must 
eonsidersble,  and  having  another  called  Trll  Mi^t- 
tditM,  half  an  hour  to  the  N.  W.  (Syr.  ^  PtiL 
L  3V>-^S50}.  About  a  month  later  in  the  same 
year  Dr.  Kobinson  was  there,  and  convinced  him- 
Kslf  of  the  oorreetnen  of  his  former  opinion.  He 
too  describes  the  view  over  the  plun,  northwards  to 
the  wooded  hills  of  (ialilee,  eastwards  to  Jezreel, 
and  MMithwards  to  Taanach,  Tell  \fetztUim  lieing 
also  mentioned  as  on  a  projecting  portion  of  the 
hills  which  are  continuous  with  Carmel,  the  Kishon 
being  jnst  below  {Bib.  Bet.  ii.  116-119).  Both 
writers  mention  a  copious  stream  flowing  down 
(his  gorge  (March  and  April),  and  tundng  some 
roilla  before  joining  the  Kishon.  Here  are  prob- 
Mj  the  '*  waten  of  Megiddo  *'  of  Judg    v.  19, 


•  • 


The  writer  ot  this  noie  had  vWted  the  spH 
yasn  befort  (18C2),  and  confirmed  RoUoson's  eon- 
tao^ldHitliyinff  ((the  mUsn  ot  Miflddo,"  and 
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thou^  it  shouU  be  added  that  by  l*iofessor  Sten- 
ley  {8.^  P.  p.  339)  they  are  supposed  rather  to  be 
"  the  pools  in  the  bod  of  the  Kishon  '*  itself.  The 
same  author  regards  the  **  plain  (or  \-alley)  of  Me- 
giddo **  as  denoting  not  the  whole  of  the  Esdrsr 
don  levd,  but  that  broadest  part  of  it  which  ia 
immediately  opposite  the  place  we  an  describing 
(pp.  335,  336). 

'llie  passage  quoted  above  firom  Jerome  snggeste 
a  further  question,  namely,  whether  Von  Kaumcr 
is  right  in  •'  identifying  el-Lejjun  also  with  Max- 
imianopolis, which  the  Jerusalem  Itinerary  phices 
at  20  miles  from  Cnsarea  and  10  from  Jeneel.** 
Van  de  Velde  {Memoir ,  p.  333)  holds  this  view  to 
be  correct.  He  thinks  he  has  found  the  true  Hft> 
dadrimmon  in  a  place  called  Bummanehf  "  at  the 
foot  of  the  Megiddo-hiUs,  in  a  notch  or  valley  about 
an  hour  and  a  half  S.  of  Tell  AfeUelUm,''  and 
woukl  place  the  old  fortified  Megiddo  on  this  .'efl 
itself,  suggesting  further  that  its  name,  "  the  ttU 
of  the  Governor,'*  may  possibly  retain  a  reminis- 
cence of  Sobmou's  officer,  Baana  the  ton  of  Ahiiud 

J .  S*  U. 
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(]'*)Tllp  nP|?a  [plain  of  Megiddo  rather  than 

Vfdky\\  irtilw  iKKowrotkivoV'  campu$  Maged- 
don).  The  eitended  form  of  the  preceding  name 
It  occurs  only  in  Zech.  xii.  11.  In  two  other  cases 
the  LXX.  [Vat.]  retain  the  n  at  the  end  of  the 
name,  namely,  2  K.  ix.  27,  and  2  Chr.  xxxv.  22 
[Vat  Miryc3a«y,  Ma7c8wi'«  but  Rom.  Aiez.  in 
both  phboes  Mayc3f<6]«  tliough  it  is  not  their  gen- 
eral custom.  In  tnis  passage  it  will  be  observed 
that  they  have  translated  the  word.  G. 

MEHET'ABEEL  [4  syl.]  (bK5©'*np  [God 
(El)  a  beneftietor,  Fiirst]:  MrraMW  Atez*.  Msr 
To^ciiA;  [Vat.  Mcirai}A;  FA.  MtratiK-]  MeUt^ 
beel).  Another  and  less  ooneot  form  of  Mkhkt- 
ahel.  The  ancestor  of  Shemaiah  the  prophet  who 
was  hired  against  Nehemiah  by  Tobiah  and  San- 
ballat  (Xeh.  vi.  10).  He  was  probably  of  priestly 
descent;  and  it  is  not  unlikely  that  Delaiah,  who 
is  called  his  son,  is  the  same  as  the  head  of  the 
23d  course  of  priests  in  the  reign  of  David  (1  Chr. 
xxiv.  18). 

MBHETABEL  (^tJQQ'^nQ  [see  above] 

Samaritan  Cod.  bsntS'^ilD:  Mcre/3c4A:  Me^ 
nbel).  The  daughter  of  Matred,  and  wife  of  U»- 
dad,or  Hadar,  the  eighth  and  kst-mentioned  king 
of  Kdom,  who  had  P(u  or  Pau  for  his  birthplace  o* 
chief  city,  before  royalty  was  established  am  ng 
the  Israelites  (Gen.  xxxvi.  39).  Jerome  (</e  ATor.  in. 
flebr.)  writes  the  name  in  the  form  Mettabei,  widch 
he  renders  '*quam  bonus  est  Ueus.*' 

MEHI'DA  (HTnt?  [o»ie  famout,  noble] 
in  Ksr.,  MoouScCt  [6omp.  Aid.]  Alex.  MclSd;  in 
Neh.,  Mi8^  [Vat.  FA.]  Alex.  M«ci8a:  Afnhidn), 
a  family  of  Nethinim,  the  descendants  of  Mehida, 
returned  from  Babylon  with  Zerubbabel  (Kzr.  ii 
52;  Neh.  vii.  54).  In  1  Esdr.  the  name  occurs  i'- 
the  form  Mbeda. 

ME'HIK  (T^rp^  [pric€^  rantom\i  Maxi#. 
[Vat]:  Alex.  Maxe<f>*  Mahir)^  the  son  of  C^ 
lub,  the  brother  of  Shuah,  or  ai  he  is  described  in 


the  modern  remains  <rf  the  aoelent  Lsgio  (&ei. 
1848,  p.  77 ;  Bitter's  Otograpky  of  Plai.,  aa«s^ 
Ution,  Iv.  880).  8. 
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feh«  LXK.,  *« Caleb  the  fiOher  of  Aacba"  (1  Chr, 
hr.  H).  In  the  Tuigum  of  R.  Joeepli,  Meblr  ap- 
pean  aa  "Perug,"  iU  Cfaaldee  equivalent  both 
worda  aiguifjing  *'  price." 

BiBHOXATHITE,  THB  Crf^ltSfl 
[patron.]:  Alex,  o  fioBuAaSttrris;  [Rom.]  Vat 
omit;  [Gomp.  Aid.  MohaBlrriti]  AfoUtihitn\  a 
urord  occurring  once  only  (1  Sara,  zviil.  19),  as 
the  tleecripdon  of  Adriel,  son  of  Barzillai,  to  whom 
Saul's  daughter  Merab  was  married.  It  no  doubt 
denotes  that  he  belonged  to  a  place  called  Mebo- 
kli,  but  whether  that  was  Abel-Meliokih  afterwards 
the  native  pUoe  of  Elisha,  or  another,  is  as  uncer- 
tain as  it  is  whether  Adriel's  father  was  the  well- 
known  BarziUal  the  Gileadlte  or  not  G. 

MBHU'JABL  (bWJVl^   and    bsj^ntj 

[prob.  smiUUn  of  God]-.  MoAcXc^X;  [Oomp.  Aid.] 
Alex.  MoT^A:  M<muiH\  the  ton  of  Irad,  and 
fourth  in  descent  fh>m  Cain  (Gen.  iv.  18).  Ewald, 
regarding  the  genealogies  in  Gen.  iv.  and  v.  as 
substantially  the  same,  follows  the  Vat.  LXX., 
considering  Blafaahdeel  as  the  true  reading,  and  the 
variation  from  it  the  result  of  careless  transcrip- 
tion. It  u  scarcely  necessary  to  say  that  this  is  a 
(gratuitous  assumption.  The  Targum  of  Onkelos 
follows  the  Hebrew  even  in  the  various  forms  which 
the  name  assumes  in  the  same  vene.  The  Peshito- 
Syriac,  Vulgate,  and  a  few  MSS.  retain  the  former 
of  the  two  readings;  while  the  Sam.  text  reads 

yHn^D,  which  appears  to  have  been  followed  by 
the  Aldine  and  Complutensian  editions,  and  the 
Alex.  MS.  W.  A.  W. 

MEHU'MAN  09S)n)9  [peril,  few,  faith- 

ym  •'  *A/Jidy''  Afa&mafn)y  one  of  the  seven  eunuchs 
(A.  V.  ^* chamberlains,'*)  who  served  liefore  Ahas- 
MTUi  (Esth.  i.  10).     The  LXX.  appear  to  have 

read  ^^n^  for  Hj-inpb. 

MEHU'NIM  (D^^nrtp,  without  the  artiele 
[inhnbitrtnU,  dwelUn :  Vat]  Maywtfulyi  [Rom. 
Moovi'tfii]  Alex.  Moovyttfi'  Munim)^  Ezr.  ii.  60. 
Elsewliere  called  Mehunims  and  Meuvim;  and 
In  the  parallel  list  of  1  l^sdr.  Meami. 

MEHU'NIMS,  THB  (L^any^n,  I.  e.  the 
Me^ihnm  [Vat]:  o<  Mcifoioi  [Rom*.];  Alex,  oi 
Hiveuoii  Ammottkm)^  a  people  against  whom  king 
Uxxiah  waged  a  successftil  war  (2  Chr.  xxvi.  7). 
Although  so  difbrent  in  its  English  <>  dress,  yet  the 
name  is  in  the  original  merely  the  plural  of  Maon 

'^  ilT^),  a  natioo  named  amongst  those  who  In 

a  The  instances  ot  H  Mng  employed  to  render  the 
iliaoge  Hebrew  guttural  Am  are  not  fkeqnant  in  the 

%.  y.    «' Hebrew"  (^H^y)  —  whteh  in  earUer  ver- 

slons  was  "Shrew**  (oomp.  Shakespeare,  H^nry  !Y. 
Part  I.  Act  2,  So.  4)  —  Is  ofkenest  encountered. 

^     ..LjUO,  Afit'oa,  aU  bat  identkial  wlfth  the  He- 

brew  Mum. 

c  Here  the  OtkSb,  or  original  Hebrew  text,  haii 
V«f»tm,  which  is  nearer  the  Greek  equivalent  than 
Vfimim  or  Mionim, 
ft  The  text  of  this  passage  is  accurately  as  fbUows : 
The  ehlldreo  of  Mcab  and  the  children  of  Ammon, 
mil  with  tham  of  the  Ammonites ; "  the  words  "  other 
Mslds  **  being  Intarpolated  by  our  Innslalors. 

ehaMBS  from  <*  Ammonites  *'  to  ''  Mehnnta  "  Is 
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the  eariier  days  of  their  setllement  la  Pkfasliot 
harassed  and  oppressed  Israel.  Maon,  or  the  Ma> 
onites,  probably  inhabited  the  country  at  the  l«Gk 
of  the  great  nnge  of  Seir,  the  modem  etk-^ikerak 
which  forms  the  eastern  side  of  the  ITndy  el  At-a 
bah^  where  at  the  present  day  there  is  still  a  tonu 
of  the  sauif  name  ^  (Burckhardt,  iSyrin,  Aug.  24). 
And  this  is  quite  in  accordance  with  the  tenns  of 
2  Chr.  xxvi.  7,  where  the  Hehunim  are  mentioned 
with  '» the  Arabians  of  Gur-baal,**  or,  aa  the  LXX. 
render  it,  Petra. 

Another  notice  of  the  Mehunims  in  the  reign 
of  llezekiah  (cir.  b.  c.  726-697)  is  found  in  1  Chr. 
iv.  A\S  Here  they  are  spoken  of  as  a  paatonl 
people,  either  thenuelves  Uamites  or  in  attianoc 
with  Uamites,  quiet  and  peaeeable,  dweUing  id 
tenU.  They  had  been  settled  from  **  of  old,"  L  c. 
aboriginally,  at  the  east  end  of  the  Valley  of  Gedr« 
or  G^ar,  in  the  wilderness  south  of  PaleituM.  A 
connection  with  Mount  Seir  is  hinted  at,  though 
obscurely  (ver.  -42).  [See  vol.  i.  p.  879  6.]  Hare, 
howe\'er,  the  A.  V.  —  probably  following  the  trana- 
latious  of  Luther  and  .Junius,  which  in  their  tuma 
follow  the  Tai^m  —  treats  the  word  as  an  ordi- 
nary noun,  and  renders  it  "  babitationa;  **  a  read- 
ing now  relinquished  by  scholars,  who  understand 
the  word  to  refer  to  the  people  in  question  (Geea- 
nius,  Tht$.  1002  o,  and  Nvitt  an  Burckhardt,  1069 ; 
Uertheau,  Chronik), 

A  third  notice  of  the  Mehunim,  oorroborative  of 
those  aUeady  mentioned,  is  found  in  the  narrative 
of  2  Chr.  XX.  There  is  every  reason  to  believe  that 
in  ver.  1  ^'the  Ammonites"  should  he  read  aa 
*'  the  ^  Bfaonites,*^  who  in  that  case  an  the  **  mcsi 
of  Mount  Sdr "  mentioned  later  in  tlie  narraUve 
(w.  10,  22). 

In  all  these  passages,  including  the  last,  the 
LXX.  render  the  name  by  ol  Mcimuoi,  —  the  Mi- 
nseana,  —  a  nation  of  Arabia  renowned  for  their 
traflSc  in  spices,  who  are  named  by  Strabo,  Ptol- 
emy, and  other  ancient  geographers,  and  whose 
seat  is  now  ascertained  to  have  been  the  S.  W. 
portion  of  the  great  Arabian  peninsula,  the  west- 
ern half  of  the  modem  Hadramaut  {Did.  of  Gt- 
oyrai^hy,  "  Minsei " ).  Bochart  has  pointed  out 
{Phnlrg.  ii.  cap.  xxii.)t  with  reason,  that  distance 
alone  renders  it  impossible  that  these  Minsans  can 
be  the  Meunim  of  the  Bible,  and  also  that  the  peo- 
ple of  the  Arabian  peninsula  are  Shemitea,  while 
the  Meunim  appear  to  have  been  descended  from 
Ham  (1  Chr.  iv.  41).  But  with  his  usual  turn 
for  et}inologicaI  speculation  he  endeavors  never- 
theless to  establish  an  identity  between  the  two, 
on  the  ground  that  Own  al-Mana$U^  a  place  two 
days*  journey  south  of  Mecca,  one  of  the  towna 


not  so  violent  as  It  looks  to  an  English  rsadsr.  1 1  Is 
a  simple  tmnapoaitioo  of  two  letters,   D^3^7D  fir 

D^3*1D7 ;  and  It  Is  vapported  by  the  LXX.,  and  by 

Josephus  {Ant.  \x.  1,  $  2,*Apa^<v);  and  by  moderr 
seholan,  as  De  Wette  (Bihtl),  Bw»ld  ( Gtseh.  ill.  474, 
note).  A  reverse  traneporitli  a  will  be  found  in  the 
Syrtac  venloo  of  JaUg.  x.  12,  where  "Ammoo"  is 
read  for  the  "  NUon  "  of  the  Hebrew.  The  LXX.  make 
the  change  again  in  2  Chr.  xxvi.  8 ;  but  hare  there  is 
no  apparent  occasion  for  It. 

The  Jewlnh  gioas  on  2  Chr.  xx.  1  Is  cortoos.    ^  By 
Ammouiten  Bdomitee  are  meant,  who,  out  of  rsspael 
for  the  fhitt-mal  relation  between   the  two  aatioii 
would  not  coniA  against  Israel  tn  their  own  dress,  Im 
disguiiied  themselves  as  Ammcnitos."  (J< 
Hetr.  ad  loo.^ 
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d  th0  MiiMHUiB,  ligoiflei  the  <«hora  of  hftbiti^ 
toft,*'  And  might  therafccB  b«  equitBlent  to  the 
Bebiwr  Meomm. 

JoMphne  {Amu  ix.  10,  $  3)  tstSk  them  <«  the 
Arabs  who  ttdyoioed  E^Qrpt,**  and  fpeaks  of  a 
atj  bntlt  by  Dxdah  on  the  Bed  Sea  to  overawe 
tfam. 

Emid  {GtMtkidtU,  L  823,  wXa)  raggeiti  that 
the  toathern  MuuBant  wen  a  oolooj  from  the 
Meooitm  and  Momit  Seir,  who  in  their  turn  he 
ippflftiB  to  e<widfr  a  remnant  of  the  Amoritei  (lee 
the  tot  of  the  lame  page). 

That  the  Mtnieane  were  familiar  to  the  tranda- 
tai  of  the  LXX.  ie  evident  from  the  &ct  that  thej 
■ot  only  introduoe  th«  name  on  the  oocasions 
ikmAy  mentioned,  bat  thai  they  further  um  it  as 
aiiiivdent  to  Naamathitb.  Zophar  the  Naama- 
tkite,  one  of  the  three  friends  of  Job,  is  by  them 
pRMnted  aa  ••  Sophar  the  Minaan,*'  and  '•  Sophar 
king  of  tlie  Minmans  "  In  this  oounection  it  is 
not  onworthy  of  notice  that  as  there  was  a  town 
oiled  Maon  in  the  nxmntain-diftrict  of  Judah,  so 
Ibcre  was  one  called  Naamah  in  the  iowknd  of  the 
HDW  tribe.  El-Minyijf^  which  is,  or  was,  the  first 
itstion  eoath  of  Gaa,  is  probably  identical  with 
SGools,  a  place  mentiooed  with  distinction  in  the 
Gfariatiitt  reeofds  of  Palestine  in  the  5th  and  6th 
eeotnries  (Reland,  Pctkutma^  p.  899;  L«Quien, 
Orimt  CkruL  iiL  669),  and  both  may  retain  a 
Inae  of  the  Mln^wMia.  Baal-mkon,  a  town  on 
(be  east  of  Jordan,  near  Ileshbon,  still  called 
ifa'ia,  probably  abo  retains  a  trace  of  the  presence 
if  the  Maonites  or  Mehnnim  north  of  their  proper 
loedity. 

The  latest  appearance  of  the  name  Mbhunims 
io  tbe  Bible  is  in  the  lists  of  those  who  returned 
km  the  Oaptivity  with  Zenibbabel.  Amongst  the 
■on-bnelitse  from  wiiom  the  Nethinim  —  foUow. 
io^  the  precedent  of  what  seems  to  have  been  the 
inndation  of  the^  order — were  made  up,  we  find 
tUr  name  (Ear!  ii.  60,  A.  V.  <*  Mehunim; "  Neh. 
vil  AS,  A.  V.  **  Bfeonim  **).  Here  they  are  men- 
tiaoed  with  the  Nephiahim,  or  descendants  of 
Maphish,  an  laiunaelite  people  whose  seat  appears 
to  hare  been  on  the  east  of  PalesUne  (1  Chr.  v.  19), 
lod  therefore  certainly  not  fiur  distant  from  Ma' an 
tbeehnf  dtyof  theMaooitea.  G. 

MB^AK'KOK  0NT!in'»O   [see  below]: 

NAMva  *I«p^«wir:  Aqitm  hereon  [?Vulg.  .Ve- 
/«tm]),  a  town  in  the  territory  c^  Dan  (Josh, 
lix.  46  only);  named  next  in  order  to  Gath-rim- 
Beo,  and  in  the  neighborfaood  of  Joppa  or  Japho. 
The  leiicugriyhers  interpret  the  name  as  meaning 
''the  yellow  waien.**  '  No  attempt  has  been  made 
Is  identify  it  with  any  existing  site.  It  is  difficult 
sot  to  saspeet  that  the  name  following  that  of  Me- 
houhon,  har-Rakon  (A.  V.  Rakkon),  b  a  mere 
■nvpt  repetition  thereof^  aa  the  two  bear  a  very 


■  The  liMCltatkm  of  the  Nethinhn,  i.  t.  *'  the  given 
Hsi,*  wmam  to  have  originated  io  tha  MkUanite  war 
tvB.  zxxL),  when  a  esrtain  portloo  of  the  oaptivas 
ai  "ghrm  n  (tba  word  In  the  original  Is  the  same)  to 
fee  hnitm  who  kapt  tha  ehaqpa  at  tha  Sacred  Tent 
,n.  n,  47).  Tha  Oibaooltaa  ware  probably  tha  nazt 
mnrien,  aod  tha  invaloabla  Uats  of  tkn  and  Naha- 
lAih  allodsd  bo  abova  aaem  to  show  that  tha  eaptlvaa 
17  a  IbiaigD  natfoQ  want  to  swell  tha  nam- 
ct  tha  Orter.    8aa  Mahonhn,  Naphnaim,  Hanha, 

aontidnad  In 
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ckse  simihrity  to  each  other,  and  occur  iiowfa«t 
eln.  G. 

MEKO^AH  (n^bO  ft  [place,  bate] :  LXX. 

[Rom.  Vat  Ales.  FA.i]  omito;  [FA.'  Maxra-'j 
Afochona)y  one  of  the  towns  which  were  re-inhab- 
ited after  the  Captivity  by  the  men  of  Judah  (Neh. 
zi.  28).  From  its  being  coupled  with  Ziklag,  we 
shouU  infer  that  it  was  situated  fiir  to  the  south, 
while  the  mention  of   the    ^*  daughter  towns  '* 

(n^39,  A.  V.  »i villages")  dependent  on  it  seem 
to  show  that  it  was  a  phoe  of  soino  magnitudeii 
Mekonah  is  not  mentioned  elsewhere,  and  it  does 
not  i4>pear  that  any  name  corr>»ponding  with  it 
has  been  yet  dlsoovered.  The  coi\jeoture  of  Schwan 
—  that  it  is  identical  with  the  MechanwH,  whiea 
Jerome  ^  ( Onoinattieon,  "  dethmacha  ** )  locates  be- 
tween Ekutheropolis  and  Jerusalem,  at  eight  miles 
firom  the  former  —  is  entirely  at  variance  with  the 
above  inference.  G. 

MBLATr AH  (H^^IPO  [deUvered  by  Jeh^ 
vah:  Rom.]    MoArfar;   [Vat.  Alex.  FA.  omit:] 
MtUiat),  a  Gibeonite,  who,  with  the  men  of  Gibemi 
and  Mizpah,  assisted  in  rel)uil<lins;  the  wall  of  Jem 
salem  under  Nehemiah  (Neh.  iii.  7). 

BiBL'OHI  (McAx<<  ^  [S"'-]  ^'^  •^  ^^^^ 
MSa;  M«\x(j  Tiach.  [in  2d  ed.,  but  Mc^xc'  ^° 
7th  and  8th  eds.] :  Mtlehi).  1.  The  son  of  Janna, 
and  ancestor  of  Joeq>h  in  the  genealogy  of  Jesus 
Christ  (Luke  iu.  24).  In  the  list  given  by  Afti- 
canus,  Melchi  appears  as  the  father  of  Heli,  the 
intervening  Levi  and  Matthat  being  omitted  (Hsr> 
vey,  GenetU.  p.  137). 

2.  The  son  of  Addi  in  the  same  geneak)gy  (Lnks 
iii.  28). 

MELOHI'AH  (nj3^0  [JeAauoAs  king]: 
McXx^of :  3felclua8\  a  priest,  the  father  of  Pashnr 
(Jer.  xxi.  1).  He  is  elsewhere  called  &Ialchiah  and 
Malcb\jah.  (See  Malchiaii  7,  and  Mauhiuah 
L) 

MELOHrAS(McAxfar:  ^feib^Mu).  1.  TIm 
same  as  Malchiah  2  (1  Kadr.  iz.  26). 

2.  [Vat.  MtXYftas']  »  Malchiah  8  aud 
iViALCHijAH  4  (1  Esdr.  ix.  82). 

3.  ([Vat  MfAxciOfO  Malachiat.)  The  same 
as  Malchiah  6  (1  Esdr.  ix.  44). 

MEL'CHIBL  ([Vat]  MfAx«ii?A;  [Rom. 
/Vlex.  Sine*.  McAxt^A;  Sin.  ScAAi}/i])<  Charmis, 
the  son  of  Melchiel,  was  one  of  the  three  gov* 
emors  of  Bethulia  (Jud.  vi.  15).  The  Vulgate 
has  a  difibrent  reading,  and  the  Peshito  gives  the 
name  Mnnthnjd. 

MELCHIS'EDEO  (McAx«r«8«V:  [MttchU- 
ec/lec&]),  the  form  of  the  name  Mklchizkdbk 
adopted  in  the  A.  V.  of  the  New  Testament  (Heh. 
v.,  vi.,  vii.). 

Caph  bj  K,  which  thaj  usnally  laoarya  Ibr  tha  Keph. 
Oihar  inataneea  are  Kitbusb  and  KnrnM. 

c  This  paasaga  of  Jerome  Is  ona  of  thoaa  which  eon* 
plataljr  startla  tha  readar,  and  inelina  him  to  alstmsi^ 
alto^thar  Jaroma's  koowiedga  of  sacred  topography 
Ha  actually  plaoaa  tha  Bath-inaaeha,  in  which  Jr^ 
betiagad  Shaba  tha  son  of  Blohri,  and  which  was  one  of 
tha  that  plaoaa  takan  by  TIglath>PUaaar  on  his  entrance 
into  tha  north  of  Palaatlna,  among  tha  moantalna  ol 
Judah,  south  of  Janualam !  A  mialakr  of  tha  sane 
Und  la  (bond  hi  Ban|amin  of  TudaU  and  Hap-nureoi, 
who  place  tha  Maon  of  Davids  advantani  In  the 
nsighbochood  of  Mbwu  OaimaL 
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MBI/CHI-SH(J'A  (PSIQ^'^S^Q,  t.  €.  Mai- 

» 

shiihua:    [Mtkxurd;    Vat]    H^Kx^ura;   Ala. 

MflXYicrouC}  [M9Kx^P^^*'*\  Jo^^pA-  MAxmtos: 
Mtidiitua\  a  sun  of  Saul  (1  Sam.  xlv.  49,  xzxi. 
t).  An  erroneous  manner  of  represeniinff  the 
name,  which  is  elsewhere  correctl/  given  Mal- 

CHIKHUA. 

MBLCHIZ'EDEK  {TTVS^'^^,  t. «.  MaM- 

tawdek  \king  of  righttmaneny,  McXxt0'<8^K''  '^^^ 
chiudech)y  king  of  Salem  and  priest  of  the  Most 
High  God,  who  met  Abram  in  the  Valley  of  Shaveh 
[or,  the  level  valley],  which  is  the  Icing's  valley, 
biought  out  bread  and  wine,  blessed  Abram,  and 
raoeived  tithes  from  him  (Gen.  ziv.  18-20).  The 
other,  places  in  which  Melcbizedek  is  mentioned 
are  Ps.  ex.  4,  where  Messiah  is  described  as  a 
priest  for  ever,  **  after  the  order  of  Melchizedek," 
and  Heb.  v.,  vi.,  vii.,  where  these  two  passages 
If  the  O.  T.  are  quoted,  and  the  typical  relation 
of  Melchizedek  to  our  Lord  is  stated  at  great 
length. 

There  is  something  surprising  and  mysterious  in 
the  first  appearance  of  Melchizedek,  and  in  the 
subsequent  references  to  him.  Bearing  a  title 
irhich  Jews  in  after  ages  would  recognize  as  desig- 
nating their  own  sovereign,  bearing  giils  whidi 
recall  to  Christians  the  Lord's  Supper,  this  C»- 
naaiiite  crosses  for  a  moment  the  path  of  Abram, 
and  is  unhesitatingly  recognized  as  a  person  of 
higher  spiritual  rank  than  the  friend  of  God.  Dis- 
appearing as  suddenly  as  he  came  in,  he  is  lost  to 
the  sacred  writings  for  a  thousand  years;  and  then 
a  few  emphatic  words  for  another  moment  bring 
him  into  sight  as  a  type  of  the  coming  Lord  of 
David.  Once  more,  after  another  thousand  years, 
the  Hebrew  Christians  are  taught  to  see  in  him  a 
proof  that  it  was  the  consistent  purpose  of  God  to 
abolish  the  lievitical  priesthood.  His  person,  his 
office,  his  relation  to  Christ,  and  the  seat  of  his 
sovereignty,  have  given  ri«e  to  iitiiutuerable  discus- 
sions, which  even  now  can  scarcely  be  considered  as 
settled. 

'I1ie  fiiith  of  early  ag^  ventured  to  invest  his 
person  with  superstitious  awe.  Perhaijs  it  would 
be  too  much  to  ascribe  to  mere  national  Jealousy 
the  fact  that  Jewish  tradition,  as  recorded  in  the 
'IVirfl^nis  of  Pseudo-^Ionathan  and  Jerusalem,  and 
in  Kashi  on  Gen.  xiv.,  in  some  cabalistic  {apud 
llochart,  PhaUy^  pt.  1,  b.  ii.  1,  §  69)  and  rab- 
binical {np.  Schot^en,  lIoi\  Heb,  ii.  645)  writers, 
pronounces  Melchizedek  to  be  a  survivor  of  the 
Deluge,  the  patriarch  Shem,  authorized  by  the 
superior  dignity  of  old  age  to  bless  even  the  father 
of  ihe  faithful,  and  entitled,  as  the  paramount  lord 
>f  Canaan  (Gen.  ix.  26)  to  convey  (xiv.  19)  his 
ight  to  Abram.  Jerome  in  his  Ep.  Ixxiii.  ad 
Ewmytlum  {0pp.  i.  438),  which  is  entirely  devoted 
10  a  consideration  of  the  person  and  dwelling-place 
of  Melchizedek,  states  that  this  was  the  prevailing 
opinion  of  the  Jews  in  his  time;  and  it  is  ascribed 
to  the  Samaritan*  by  Epiphanius,  Ilea:  Iv.  6,  p. 
472.  It  was  afterwards  embraced  by  Luther  and 
Uelanchthon,  by  our  own  countrymen,  H.  Brough- 
on,  Selden,  lightfoot  ( Chor.  Marco  prcem.  ch.  x. 
^  §  2),  Jackson  ( On  the  Creed^  b.  ix.  §  2),  and 
by  many  others.  It  should  be  noted  that  this 
"apposition  does  not  ap])ear  In  the  Targum  of 
Onkatos,  —  a  pr?sumption  that  it  was  not  received 
n  the  Jews  till  after  the  Christian  era  —  nor  has 
\  kmad  hwr  with  the  Fathen.    Equally  old,  per- 
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hapi,  but  iflsi  widely  difllised,  ia  the  anppivtlioa 
not  unknown  to  Augustine  ( QuoiL  m  Gem.  IisiL 
0pp.  iii.  896),  and  ascribed  by  Jerone  (L  c.)  tc 
Origen  and  Didymus,  that  Melchizedek  was  an 
angd.  The  Fathers  of  the  fourth  and  fifth  centu- 
ries record  with  reprobation  the  tenet  oi  the  Mel- 
ohizedekians  that  he  was  a  Power,  Virtue,  or  Influ- 
ence of  God  (August,  de  HcgreiUnu^  §  84,  0pp. 
viii.  11;  Theodoret,  Hctrei.  fab.  ii.  6,  p.  332; 
Epiphan.  /Tivr.  Iv.  1,  p.  468;  compare  Cyril  Alex. 
Glaph.  in  Gen.  ii.  p.  57)  superior  to  Christ  (Chry- 
sost.  Horn,  in  Melchit.  Ojjp.  vi.  p.  269),  and  the 
not  less  daring  coi^ecture  of  Hieracas  and  his 
foUowers  that  Melchizedek  was  the  Holy  Ghoat 
(F^piphan.  liter ,  Ixvii.  3,  p.  711  and  Ir.  5,  p.  472> 
Epiphanius  also  mentions  (Iv.  7,  p.  474)  some  meci- 
bers  of  the  church  as  holding  the  erroneous  ofHoioo 
that  Melchizedek  was  the  Son  of  God  appearing  in 
human  form,  an  opinion  which  St.  Ambroie  (/>e 
Abrah.  L  §  3,  0/>/i.  t.  i.  p.  288)  seems  willing  to 
receive,  and  which  has  been  adopted  by  many 
modem  critics.  Similar  to  this  was  a  Jewish 
opinion  that  he  was  the  Messiah  {tqmd  Deyling, 
Obs.  8acr.  ii.  73,  Schottgen,  L  c;  compare  the 
Book  Sohar  ap.  Wolf,  Cutxe  PhiL  in  Heb.  vii.  1). 
Modem  writers  have  added  to  these  roqjecturee 
that  he  may  have  been  Ham  (Jurieu),  or  a  de- 
scendant of  Japhet  (Owen),  or  of  Shem  {apud 
Deyling,  /.  c),  or  even  Enoch  (Hulse),  or  Job 
(Kohlreis).  Other  guesses  may  be  found  in  Deyl- 
ing  (/.  c.)  and  in  Pfeiflfer  {De  pertond  Melch.^ 
0pp.  p.  61).  All  these  opinions  are  unauthorized 
additions  to  Holy  Scripture  —  many  of  them  seem 
to  be  irreconcilable  with  it  It  ia  an  essential 
part  of  the  Apostle's  argument  (Heb.  vii.  6)  that 
Melchizedek  is  "without  father,"  and  that  his 
"  pedigree  is  not  counted  from  the  sons  of  Levi; " 
so  thai  neither  their  ancestor  Shem,  nw  any  other 
son  of  Noah  can  be  identified  with  Melchizedek; 
and  again,  the  statements  that  he  fulfilled  on  earth 
the  offices  of  Priest  and  King  and  that  he  was 
"  made  like  unto  the  son  of  God  *'  would  hu<dly 
have  been  predicated  of  a  Divine  Pereon.  llie  way 
in  which  he  is  mentioned  in  Geoesia  would  rather 
lead  to  the  immediate  haference  that  Melchizeddt 
was  of  one  blood  with  the  children  of  Ham,  among 
whom  he  lived,  chief  (like  the  King  of  Sodom)  of 
a  settled  Canaimitiah  tribe.  Perhaps  it  is  not  too 
much  to  infer  from  the  silence  (^  Philo  {Abraham^ 
xl.)  and  Onkekw  {in  Gen.)  as  to  any  other  opinion, 
that  they  held  this.  It  certainly  was  the  opinion 
of  Josephus  (B.  J.  vii.  18),  of  most  of  the  eariy 
Fathers  {npttd  Jerome,  L  c),  of  'ITieodoret  {in  Gen. 
Ixiv.  p.  77),  and  Epiphanius  {Ilcer.  Ixvii.  p.  716), 
and  is  now  generally  received  (see  Grotius  in  Bebr. ; 
Patrick's  Commentary  in  Gen.;  Bleek,  Hebrder^ 
ii.  30.1;  Ebrard,  Hebr&er;  Fairbaira,  Typobgy^ 
ii.  313.  ed.  1854).  And  as  Balaam  was  a  prophet, 
so  Melchizedek  was  a  priest  among  the  cormpted 
heathen  (Philo,  Abrah.  xxxix.  ;  Euseb.  Prop. 
Evang.  i.  9),  not  self-nppoiuted  (as  Chrytostom 
suggests,  Horn,  in  Gen.  xxxv.  §  5,  cf.  Heb.  v.  4). 
but  constituted  by  a  special  gift  from  God,  anJ 
recognized  as  such  by  llim. 

Melchizedek  combined  the  offices  of  priest  ao^ 
king,  as  was  not  uncommon  in  patriardial  times 
Nothing  is  said  to  distinguish  his  kingship  (h>m 
that  of  the  contemporary  kings  of  Canaan;  but  the 
emphatic  words  bi  which  he  is  described,  by  a  titie 
never  given  even  to  Abraham,  as  a  **  pnest  of  the 
most  High  God,"  as  blessing  Abraham  and  reoeivine 
tithes  from  him,  teem  to  imply  that  hli  iiiesthooi 
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fM  iMMthiiig  more  (we  Hoigstenberg,  ChriatuL^ 
r^.  es.)  than  an  ordinary  patriarchal  priesthood, 
«cb  M  AbnuD  himself  and  other  heads  of  faroilies 
(Job  i.  5)  ezereieed.  And  although  it  has  been 
obscrred  (Pearson,  On  tkt  Crted^  p.  123,  ed.  1843) 
that  we  read  of  nc  «>ther  sacerdotal  act  performed 
br  Melehi»dei^  hot  onljr  that  of  blessing  [and 
raoeiring  tithes,  Pfeiiler],  yet  it  may  be  assumed 
thst  he  was  aecuatomed  to  discharge  all  the  ordi- 
osry  duties  of  those  who  are  "onlained  to  ofier 
pfti  and  sBcrifioes,*'  Heb.  viil.  3 ;  and  we  might 
asneede  (with  Philo,  Grotiue,  I  c,  and  others)  that 
bii  rsgal  hos|MtaIlty  to  Abram  was  possibly  preceded  . 
by  an  unrecorded  saoerdotal  act  of  oblation  to  (xod, , 
vitboot  implying  that  his  hospitality  was  in  itself,  j 
u  reeoided  in  (Senesis,  a  sacrifice. 

The  •<  order  of  Melchizedek,'*  ui  Ps.  et.  4,  is 
splabied  by  Geaoiius  and  Rosenmiiller  to  mean 
^  nianner*=«likeuess  in  official  diiniity  '*  =  a  Icing 
wd  priest  The  rebtion  between  Melehizedek  and 
f.1irist  ss  type  and  antitype  is  made  in  the  Ep.  to 
the  Hebrews  to  consist  in  the  following  particulars. 
Kaehwas  a  priest,  (1)  not  of  the  Levitical  tribe; 
(2)  superior  to  Abraham :  (3)  whose  beginning 
and  end  are  unknown;  (4)  who  is  not  only  a  priest, 
bet  abo  a  king  of  righteousness  and  peace.  To 
tbess  points  of  agreement,  noted  by  the  Apostle, 
btmsan  ingenuity  has  added  others  which,  however, 
itaod  in  need  of  the  eridence  of  either  an  inspired 
vriter  or  an  eye-witoess,  before  they  can  be  received 
as  bets  and  applied  to  establish  any  doctrine.  Thus 
J.  Johnson  {Unbloody  SnriH/ice,  i.  123,  ed.  1847) 
werts  m  Tery  slender  eridenoe,  that  the  Fathers 
Hm  refer  to  Gen.  xi?.  18,  understood  that  Mel- 
ehiiedek  oflered  the  bread  and  wine  to  God ;  and 
bence  he  infers  that  one  great  part  of  our  Saviour's 
Mtlrfiiirdekian  priesthood  consisted  in  offering 
bread  am!  wine.  And  Bellarmine  asks  in  what 
ether  respects  Is  Christ  a  priest  after  the  order  of 
Mekhiaedek.  Waterknd,  who  does  not  Vote  sight 
of  the  deep  ngnlficaney  of  Melchheedek*s  action,  has 
lepBed  to  Johnson  in  his  Appendix  to  **  the  Chris- 
tiao  Sserifice  explained,*'  ch.  ill.  $  2,  mn-ks,  v. 
1^,  ed.  1943.  Bellannine*s  question  is  sufficiently 
mnered  by  Whitaker,  DUputation  on  Sci-ipture^ 
Qofst  ii.  ch.  X.  168,  ed.  1849.  And  the  sense  of 
the  Fathen,  who  sometimes  exprMsed  tbemsdves 
in  rhetorical  langaage,  is  cleared  from  misinterpre- 
tation by  Bp.  Jewel,  Jifplff  to  Harding^  art  xrii. 
( Worh,  IL  731,  ed.  1847).  In  Jackson  on  Me 
Crred;  bk.  ix.  §  2,  ch.  Ti.-xi.  955  If.,  there  is  a 
Infthy  hot  Tiilu«ble  aooount  of  the  priesthood  of 
Mdebiaedek;  and  the  views  of  two  diftrent  theo- 
kieKsl  schools  are  ably  stated  by  Aquinas,  Svanmn 
ia.  22,  (  6,  and  Torretinus,  Theohgin^  vol.  ii.  p. 
443-I53. 

Another  fhntful  source  of  discnasion  has  been 
fcnBd  in  the  site  of  Salem  and  Shaveh,  which  oer* 
bBsly  lay  In  Abiam's  road  from  Hofaah  to  the 
pfaia  of  Uamre,  and  which  are  assumed  to  be  near 
to  flsch  other.  The  various  theories  may  be  briefly 
eaaacnled  as  foUows:  (1)  Salem  is  supposed  to 
hsfe  ooenpied  in  Abraham's  time  the  ground  on 
viueh  afterwaids  Jebns  and  then  Jerusalem  stood; 
ad  Shaveh  to  be  the  vaDey  esst  of  Jerusalem 
ttmxfa  whieh  the  Kidron  flows.  This  opinion, 
uwidooed  by  Rdand,  PaL  833,  but  adopted  by 
^SMT,  is  supported  by  the  fkets  that  Jerusalem  is 
iJkA  Sahm  In  Pft.  Ixxri.  %  and  that  Josephus 
in  L  10,  f  S)  and  the  Targnms  distincUy  assert 
hk  identity:  that  tim  king's  dale  (2  Sam.  xviU. 
It).  Uaitifled  in  Gen.  iIt.  17  wUh  Shaveh«  is 
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placed  by  Josephus  (Ant.  rii.  10,  §  3),  and  bj 
medieval  and  modem  tradition  (see  Ewald,  6*escA. 
iii.  239)  in  the  immeduite  neighborhood  of  Jerusa- 
lem :  that  the  name  of  a  later  king  of  Jerusalem^ 
Adouizedec  (Josh.  x.  1),  sounds  like  that  of  a 
legitimate  successor  of  Mdchizedek :  and  that  Jew- 
ish writers  (np.  Schottgen,  ff<n'.  ffeb,  in  Heb.  vii 
2)  cUim  Zedcic  =  righteousness,  as  a  name  of  Jeru- 
salem. (2.)  Jerome  {Ojjp,  i.  446)  denies  that 
Salem  is  Jerusalem,  and  asserts  that  it  is  identical 
with  a  town  near  Scythopolis  or  iWthshan,  which 
hi  his  time  retained  the  name  of  Salem,  and  in 
which  some  extensive  ruins  were  shown  as  ?4iS 
remains  of  Melchizedek's  palace.  lie  supports  tnis 
view  by  quoting  Gen.  xxxiii.  18,  where,  however, 
the  translation  is  questioned  (as  instead  of  Salem 
the  word  may  signify  *•  safe  *');  compare  the  men- 
tion of  Salem  in  Judith  iv.  4,  and  in  John  iii.  23. 
(3.)  Professor  Stanley  {S.  ^  P,  pp.  237,  238)  is  of 
opinion  that  there  is  every  probability  that  Mount 
(rerizim  is  the  place  where  Melehizedek,  the  priest 
of  the  Most  High,  met  Abram.  Kupolenius  (ap 
Euseb.  Pi-aqt.  Kwmy.  ix.  17),  in  a  confused  version 
of  this  story,  names  Argerizim,  the  mount  of  the 
Most  High,  as  the  place  in  wiiich  Abram  was  hoe- 
pitably  entertained.  (4.)  Kwald  {Ctt^ch.  iii.  239) 
denies  positively  that  it  is  Jerusalem,  and  saji  that 
it  must  be  north  of  Jerusalem  on  the  other  side  of 
•lordan  (i.  410):  an  opinion  wliich  Ri  diger  (Gesen. 
7V/«'«auitM,  1422  b)  condenms.  There  too  Profes- 
sor Stanley  thinks  that  the  king's  dale  was  sittmte, 
near  the  spot  where  Absalom  fell. 

Some  Jewish  writers  hare  held  the  opinion  that 
Melehizedek  was  the  writer  and  Abram  the  suhjeot 
of  Ps.  ex.     See  Deyling,  Obi.  Snct-.  iii.  137. 

It  may  suffice  to  mention  that  there  is  a  fikbuloua 
life  of  Melehizedek  printed  among  the  spurious 
works  of  Athanasius,  vol.  iv.  p.  189. 

Reference  may  be  made  to  tlie  following  works 
in  addition  to  those  already  mentioned :  two  tracts 
on  Melchixedek  by  M.  J.  H.  von  Rlswick,  in  the 
Tkettmnu  Novus  Theotng.-pfiihdoffiau ;  L  Bor- 
gisius,  Hittorit  Ciitiea  MtlchUtdeci,  1706;  Gail 
Urd,  Melchiaedeau  Ckristiu,  £tc.,  1686;  M.  C 
Hoffban,  Z>e  Mtlchitedeeo,  1669;  H.  Rroughton, 
Trentite  of  Mtlchizetfeky  1591.  See  also  J.  A. 
Fahricitts,  Cbd.  Pteudepig.  K  T.;  P.  Molinieus, 
Votes,  etc.,  1640,  iv.  11;  J.  H.  Heidegger,  HitL 
Stter.  PatHarchftrum^  1671,  ii.  288;  Hettinger, 
Knnsftd,  DitpiU. ;  and  P.  Cunoeus,  De  RqnM 
Heb.  iii.  3,  apud  Ci-U,  S  icr.  vol.  v. 

\V.  T.  R 

MEL'EA  (McA«a  [Tisch.  MtKtd] :  Afeien). 
The  son  of  Menan,  and  ancestor  of  Joseph  in  tk^ 
geneak)gy  of  Jesus  Christ  (Luke  iii.  31). 

MEXECH  fn^O  ^king:  in   1  Chr.  wtt. 

35,  MfAciXf  [^<^^  MfAxn^,]  Alex.  MoAflv^;  m 
1  Chr.  ix.  41,  MaAcr^,  Alex.  MoXoix'  -^ fleck)* 
llie  second  son  of  AHcah,  the  son  of  Merib-baal 
or  Mephibosheth,  and  therefore  great-grandson  of 
Jonathan  the  son  of  Saul. 

MBL'ICU  (Olbp  ;  AVri,  O'^b?-  *AuaX' 

o6xi  [Vat.]  Alex.  MoAovx^  AfUieho'i,  'The  same 
as  Malluch  6  (Neh.  xii.  14;  oomp.  ver.  2). 

MEIilTA  {MfKiryi:  [Sfeliti]),  Acts  xv^L  i 
the  modem  Mntia,  This  isUnd  has  an  illustrious 
plaoe  in  Scripture,  as  the  scene  of  that  shipwreck 
of  Si.  Paul  which  is  described  in  sueh  minute 
detafl  In  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles.  An  atienipi 
hM  been  made,  more  than  ooen.  to  eooi  est  this 
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jeearrenoe  «i(h  another  ialand,  bearing  jm  nme 
iwme,  in  the  Gulf  of  Venice;  and  our  bert  oookk 
here  wems  to  be  to  give  briefly  the  pointi  of  evi- 
dence by  which  the  true  state  of  the  case  has  bean 
ntablished. 

(1.)  We  take  St.  Paul's  ship  in  the  condition  in 
which  we  find  her  about  a  day  after  leaving  Fair 
Havkks,  ».  e.  when  she  was  under  the  lee  of 
Claud  A  (Acts  zxvii.  16),  laid-to  on  the  starboard 
tack,  and  strengthened  with  « undeigirden  '* 
[Ship],  the  boat  being  Just  taken  on  bMrd,  and 
the  gaie  bbwing  hard  fh>m  the  E.  N.  E.  [Euko- 
CLYDON.]  (2.)  Assuming  (what  every  practiced 
sailor  would  aOow)  that  the  ship's  direction  of  drift 
irould  be  about  W.  by  N.,  and  her  rate  of  drift 
about  a  mile  and  a  half  an  hour,  we  come  at  once 
to  the  conclusion,  by  measuring  the  distance  on  the 
chart,  that  she  would  be  brought  to  the  coast  of 
Malta  on  the  thirteenth  day  (see  ver.  27).  (3.)  A 
iliip  drifting  in  this  direction  to  the  place  tradition- 
ally known  as  St.  Paul's  Bay  would  come  to  that 
^t  on  the  coast  without  touching  any  other  part 
of  the  island  previously.  The  coast,  in  fact,  trends 
from  this  bay  to  the  S.  E.  lliis  may  be  seen  oo 
consulting  any  map  or  chart  of  Malta.  (4.)  On 
Kftura  Pointy  which  is  the  southeasterly  extremity 
of  the  bay,  there  must  infallibly  have  been  breakers, 
with  the  wind  blowing  from  the  N.  E.  Now  the 
alarm  was  certainly  caused  by  breakers,  for  it  took 
place  in  the  night  (ver.  27),  and  it  does  not  appear 
that  the  passengers  were  at  first  aware  of  the  danger 
which  became  sensible  to  the  quick  ear  of  Uie 
*'  saikm."  (5.)  Yet  the  vessel  did  not  strike:  and 
this  corresponds  with  the  position  of  the  point, 
which  would  be  some  little  distance  on  the  port 
ride,  or  to  the  left,  of  the  vessd.  (6.)  Off  this 
point  of  the  coast  the  soundings  are  20  &thoms 
(ver.  28),  and  a  little  further,  in  tht  (Sredion  of 
the  tuppoaed  dii/y,  they  are  15  fathoms  (i6.). 
(7.)  Though  the  danger  was  imminent,  we  shall 
liid  from  examining  the  chart  thai  there  would 
itill  be  time  to  anchor  (ver.  29)  before  striking  on 
the  rocks  ahead.  (8.)  With  bad  holding  ground 
there  would  have  been  great  risk  of  the  ship 
dragging  her  anchors.  13ut  the  Iwttom  of  St. 
Paul's  Bay  is  remarkably  tenacious.  In  Purdy's 
S'liu'ng  Directiotu  (p.  180)  it  is  said  of  it  that 
"  while  the  cables  hold  there  is  no  dango*,  as  the 
anchors  will  ne\'er  start."  (9- )  Tlie  other  geological 
characteristics  of  the  place  are  in  harmony  with 
(he  narrative,  which  describes  the  creek  as  having 
in  one  place  a  sandy  or  muddy  beach  (ic^Awov 
fxovra  (dyia\6py  ver.  39),  and  which  states  that 
tho  Ijow  of  the  ship  was  held  &st  in  the  shore, 
srhile  the  stem  was  exposed  to  the  action  of  the 
waves  (ver.  41).  For  particulars  we  must  refer  to 
the  work  (mentioned  below)  of  Mr.  Smith,  an  ac- 
complished geologist.  (10.)  Another  point  of  local 
detail  is  of  considerable  interest  —  namely,  that  as 
the  ship  took  the  ground,  the  place  was  observed 
to  be  SiOtU.euro'or,  i.  e.  a  connection  was  noticed 
between  two  apparently  separate  pieces  of  water. 
We  shall  see,  on  looking  at  the  chart,  that  this 
would  be  the  case.  The  small  island  of  Salmoneita 
•rould  at  first  appear  to  be  a  part  of  Malta  itself; 
tui  the  passage  would  open  on  the  right  as  the 
vessel  paned  to  the  place  of  shipwreck.  (11.)  Malta 
is  in  the  track  of  ships  between  Alexandria  and 
^teoli:  and  this  corresponds  with  the  hd  that 
be  **  Castor  and  Pollux,"  an  Alexandrian  vessel 
irbicb  aJtimatdy  conveyed  St.  Paul  to  Italy,  had 
Viutavd  in  the  iahmd  (Acts  xxviii.  11).     (19.) 
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Flnaily,  the  eoone  punued  in  this  cwwiiMion  9t 
the  voyage,  first  to  Syracuse  and  then  to  BhsgiuB, 
contributes  a  last  link  to  the  ohain  of  aiguBMots 
bj  which  ws  prove  that  Melito  is  MaUa, 


ui 


I 
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Hie  esse  is  established  to  demonstration.  Still 
it  may  be  worth  while  to  notice  one  or  two  oYgec> 
tions.  It  is  said,  in  reference  to  xxvii.  27,  that  the 
wreck  took  place  in  the  Adriatic,  or  Gulf  of  Venice. 
It  is  urged  that  a  well-known  island  like  Malta 
could  not  have  been  unrecognized  (xxvii.  39),  nor 
Its  inhabitants  called  '<  Uriiarous "  (xxviii.  2). 
[Barbarous,  Amer.  ed.]  And  as  regards  thr 
j  occurrence  recorded  in  xsndii.  3,  stress  h  laid  on 
I  the  facts  that  Malta  has  no  poisonous  serpents,  and 
hardly  any  wood.  To  these  objections  we  reply  at 
onoe  that  Ai>rta,  in  the  language  of  the  period, 
denotes  not  the  Gulf  of  Venice,  but  the  open  sea 
between  Crete  and  Sicily;  that  it  Is  no  wonder  if 
the  sailon  did  not  recognize  a  strange  part  of  Urn 
coast  on  which  tbey  were  thrown  in  stormy  weather 
and  that  they  did  recognise  the  place  wfan  thsj 
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U  iHra  the  ifaip  (uTiiL  1}B;  tint  Uw  Ud 
■nnW  of  the  rutin*  (ii^iL  S,  10)  ibowi  tbe; 
•m  not  '■bartariiiu"  in  tb«  mam  oT  bdng 
■•■KH.  tad  tint  th«  mid  drocAa  liinplj  tint 
thtj  did  ant  apoik  Gtnk:  ind  lull/,  that  tlie  pop- 
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in   reeml  tints,  that  pntbablj 
t  mnl  tlien  hrnalj,  ind  that  itith  tha 
irood  ntuij  iudlgBKKu  ulmalii 


Id  addiiciiig  podtiT*  ■rgiuii«aU  Mid  soawering 

Jlgectloai,  we  hare  indiiectlj  prund  that  MellU  in 
Ihe  Golf  al  Vtaiae  wu  not  the  Kcnc  of  Lbe  >hip- 
wrack.  Bat  m  ni*y  add  that  lhi>  iilaiid  could  not 
hwt  bCBi  nached  witfaout  a  laincle  under  the  cir- 


.  byn 


STraenaa;  and  tl 

not  *gm  w<tb  what  ia  racoided  in  the  AeU. 

An  ■moalng  paaaa)^  la  Colnidgs')  TutU  T.iU 
(p.  18S)  ia  worth  nntlcing  u  Uie  liet  echo  of  what 
la  DOW  an  aitinct  <»titraveny.  The  (jneetion  hu 
been  lat  at  rot  forever  bj  Mr.  Smith  of  Jordin 
HiU,  in  bli  Foyije  nwt  ahipun-tck  of  St.  Pirtii,  tha 
flrat  publikbed  work  in  which  it  waa  thoroughljr 
inrtstlgated  tram  a  aailor'a  point  of  view.  It  bad, 
however,  bren  prvriaualj  troled  in  the  aame  man- 
ner, and  wttb  the  nme  nanlta,  hj  Admiral  Pan- 
roae,  and  coplout  nota  from  hla  MS3.  are  giran  in 
TAeLife  md  EpitlUiof  St.  PauL  In  that  woiil 
(2d  ad.  p.  i36  mU)  are  giTea  the  niioea  of  aome  iiF 
those  who  earned  on  the  oontronnf  in  the  laal 
nnturj.  The  rin^eader  on  the  Adrialio  aide  V 
the  i|ae*tlan,  not  DDnatanllj  wu  Padre  G«orp,  a 


BiiTiitlia  ^idaik  eonnactad  with  Iho  Venetian  or 
iBiOiaD  Uttrda,  uii  bU  Pauba  Kuuf.-ngut  ia 
-tiRnidj  nniaua.  He  waa,  howem,  not  the  firal 
Umcgat  thia  untenable  view.  We  And  it,  at  a 
uach  eulier  period,  in  a  Bjzantuie  writer,  Conat. 
IVpfajng.  Dk  Adia.  hnp.  (c  "" 
teBgoned.). 

Aa  i^arda  the  condition  of  the  ialand  oT  Uelita, 
rtan  St.  Paul  wu  there,  it  wat  a  dependeney  uf 
Iba  Beman   proriocQ  of  Sldlf.     Ita  chief  officer 


ler  the  ^onnrar  ot  Slellj)  ^ipeafa  Aom  iiKiIp 

■  to  haie  had  the  ^lle  oT  tpitot  MiXiTol-r, 

'limui  Mtliltntium,  and  this  ia  the  Terj  phraat 

ih  St.  [,uke  uwn  (iiiiii.  T).   [PuBUua.]      Hr. 

th   could    not  find   Ibeae  inKTipIiona.     Thaft 

'.  iii.  p.  ISl  of  I  eeenu,  howvrrr.  no  naaon  whatever  lo  doubt  th^ 

"      '.ieltr  (aee  Bochart,  0/Mm,  i.  M3;  Abeh, 

Mthta,  p.  146.  appended  to  the  laatvolarLJ 

iniiquilia  of  Graeviua;  and  Boeekh,  Corp. 

d.  iii.  tTM).     Melita,  bom  iU  poaitioa  in 


OuHng.  ism)  arfiw  ftnm  hiVf' 
of  Uili  IHHrarr  (Aea 
n  an  *|r>-wltaa«a,  awl 
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tiH  ilwrnji  iKui  iui|>urtut  boUi  in  eammen*  aiid 

oliich  ■»  known   h;  the  (lenme  nine  Maot." 

'n»  Gnek  w^n»,  uid  the  l^i.  /v/>»,  >niMir  U  be 

taij  pttiod,  »<!  their  l»g<u««,  in  .  twruptsJ 

fcnu,  oODtlnusd  to  be  ipokta  then  in  SL  l>aul'i 

big  to  fonUJ  (ft«T.  /W"B*.  p.  1871  and  HmmJ- 

l«j.     (GcMiiiu.  l>,«cA  46.  dit  vuJl.  Sp..id.t. 

qi'lit  ( TVoe.  2tie),  tbe  AnOa  deugcaled  Uw  watat^ 

I^lpt.  1810.)"     Froai  tbeCirUi.gii.iuii  it  puKd 

to  (b*  Ronniii  in  tbe  Seecml  l-unic  W.r,      It  ow 

liusoui   tor  iU  boiwj  mnd    frait..  tor    11.  cotton 

fcbria,  for  eKtUmt  Uuilding^lol«,  ud  for  ■  wtU- 

kuovn  breed  df  dogt.     A  fen  f«n  befbn  .-M.  J'kul'i 

.r  umci 


d  Uirough 

It  wu  oiUii  luociiled  with  piricy.  'llie  <Jbri>- 
tiuit^.  however,  intnduced  hj  SI-  full  wm  nerv 
eitlnet,  'lliii  iiluid  hud  ■  brilliwit  period  undv 
the  knighti  of  St.  John,  and  it  a  uuciatad  with 
•be  oioit  eieitlng  lAnagt*  nf  the  itniggle  between 
tile  I'lciKh  mid  I'JigUih  at  the  ckw  of  tbe  bit 
eentnrji  utd  tbe  b^iiming  of  the  preKiit,  Ko 
hknd  HI  •mil))  hu  to  great  ■  hulory,  whether  Dib- 
lioal  or  jmlitlctl.  J-  b-  U- 

MELONS  (C*ni35K,»  fbnuiditm:  tirant- 
ptpon-i)  m  menlhHwd  onl;  in  the  foUowiDg  vene: 
"  We  remeoiber  the  Gib.  whidi  we  did  eit  in  t^Tpt 
IVeely;  the  cucunikcn,  and  tbe  meloni."  eta.  (Num. 
il.  G)t  bj  tbe  Hebrew  word  we  *rc  pnbeblj  to  uii- 
dcntuid  both  the  mtlon  (CWwnu  milo)  end  (he 
ntw-DMku  (Vucmbita  cilniJba),  te  U><  Ani'ic 


nam  ibintar,  baaiA,  which  la  identloJ  with  tli. 
IWinw  •'ord.  li  need  icenenaiilj,  <■■  we  hum  fh<ii 
Proeptr  AInlnii*,  who  mji  (Hmnii  jfg}ipl-  ll'ul.  i 
IT)  nf  (he  h^vptimii,  "(bej  oden  dine  uid  rap  ui 


bKhiindUn>lnr'i£<if|iilftr>ai'u>,  uC.  ". 
UBltap4  LiiAfuafe  appTDSchii  to  offbij 


ne  ijieeific  epithet  to  ileiiote  other  phuit*  belong- 
■  to  the  unler  CW-ai^'ucro.  Ilwugb  the  wUer- 
!loii  il  now  ijuite  common  in  Aiift,  l)r.  Ilojie 
inki  it  doubttol  whether  it  wae  known  lo  tbe 
cienl  Egj'ptiini,  u  no  diitiucl  mention  ol  it  is 

tbe  Greek!  applied  the  term  arfyolipiW  {mgtu-ia) 

to  the  water-melon,  but  it  wu  prol^lilf  at  a  com. 

paratitel}'  rtrent  dale.     The  modem  Uiedi  word 

'     -  il  fhiil  il  hrrr-if''     "'J""  ('''  '■"=■  ^^'^  ii- 

ipenki  of  Iha  oonioioii  mehin  ( Cwmm  Mill-) 

tba  name  /iqAoir/irM'.     Sctapion,  according 

to  Sprenjcrl  ( Cummtnt.  in  Dutcot.  ii.  1B3I,  rstricU 

-lie  Arabic  ImakA  to  the  waler-meloo.    The  water- 

lelon  i)  bf  Mnie  oooiidered  to  l«  indlgmoua  to 

iidii,  from  which  eounti?  it  maj  have  been  lutrv- 

Hced  into  l'!gv|it  in  verj  earlj  time*;  according  to 

'ruiper  Aljiinui.  medical  Arabic  urittn  •ometinie* 

K  the  lenn  L"liiJi'/ttdi,  or  an^urvi    /mAci,  to 

denote  this  Iruit,  whoie  conmuin  Anisic  name  ia 

ordins  )u  the  nme  autburilj,  AnrfM  rl-Unari 

Iter] ;  hilt  Itiuelqubtiiji  {Trnr.  SSe)Uiatlhia 

1ie  Iclonta  to  a  loDer  variety,  the  Juice  of  which 

en  Tcrj'  ripe,  and  almoit  putrid,  ii  mixed  *i^ 

o-water  and  ingar  uid  given  In  (tvtn;  be  nl>- 

TCI  that  tbe  watrr-meton  ii  cultiviud  on  Ibe 

liu  of  tbe  Nile,  on  the  rich  chijcy  earth  alter  the 

tndationi,  Inm  tbe  b^iioninE  of  May  to  tbe  end 

of  Jnlj,  and  that  it  Rrvei  the  Kg}  ptiini  tor  Beat, 

ink,  and  phjnc  j  tbe  fruit,  however,  henya,ibiHiU 

eaten  '■  wilb  great  circun.ipection,  for  if  it  ba 

ken  in  the  beat  of  tbe  day  wboi  tbe  body  ia  warm 

■1  conKqoencca  often  eniue.'^     "^  ' 


met  n^?,  tiaup. 


"ny^iMkl 
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•0  doabi  ftppUe*  diil}*  to  persons  before  they  have 
beeoawaodiiaatuxl.  lor  the  native  F.gy|)tian8  eat 
the fhiH  with  impunity,  llie ooninioo  melon  {Cu- 
cnmis  auio)  is  cultivated  in  the  same  places  and 
ripens  at  the  same  time  with  the  water-melon; 
bot  the  fruit  in  Egypt  is  uot  so  delicious  as 
in  thk  country  (see  Sonnini's  Travels,  u.  328); 
\ht  poor  in  Egypt  do  not  eat  this  melon.  "  A 
trsTefler  in  the  East,**  says  Kitto  (note  on 
Nam.  zi.  5),  **  wiiu  recollects  the  intense  gratitude 
wiiieli  a  gift  of  a  slice  of  melon  insputtd  while  jour- 
oeying  omer  the  hot  and  dry  plains,  will  r»dily 
eoirp^iend  the  regret  with  which  the  Hebrews  in 
tit  Anblan  desert  looked  back  upon  the  mebns  of 
E^rpt.'*  llie  water-melon,  which  is  now  exten- 
sivelr  o*.^ pirated  all  over  India  and  the  tropical 
paru  of  Africa  and  America,  and  indeed  in  hot 
^qlInthe•  ^^enerally,  is  a  fruit  not  unlike  the  common 
BNiua,  but  the  leaves  are  deeply  lobed  and  gashed, 
the  flesh  is  pink  or  white,  and  contains  a  laige 
qosntity  of  cold  watery  juice  without  much  flavor; 
the  seeds  are  black.  The  melon  is  too  well  known 
to  need  description.  Both  these  plants  belong  to 
tbe  Older  CtumrtrUncea,  the  Cucumber  family, 
vhiefa  contains  about  sixty  known  genera  and  300 
^leeies  —  CuatrOUa,  Bryonia,  Momurdicn,  Cucu- 
mis,  sie  exampleB  of  thi»  genera.  [Jucumbek; 
GOUKD.]  W.  H. 

*  HjuI  the  fiuth  of  the  children  of  Israel  been 
neb  ss  it  ought  to  have  been  they  needed  not  to 
b?e  murmured  at  the  loss  of  the  Egyptian  melons, 
msaiDoch  as  i^alestine  aiid  Syria  are  capable  of  pro- 
dsciog  the  best  species  of  them.  W.iter-melons 
m  DOW  culUvated  all  through  Palestine,  and  tho^e 
of  Jaffii  are  famous  fur  their  lusciousness.  They 
ut  ouried  to  all  points  on  the  coast,  and  trans- 
pcrted  to  the  inland  towns  on  camels  as  far  as 
Hams  and  Uamath  and  Aleppo,  before  the  season 
wbeu  they  ripen  in  those  districts.  They  are 
uuong  the  cheapest  and  most  widely  difllised  of 
Ui  the  fruits  of  Uie  East.     In  most  parts  of  Syria 

'jdoos  go  by  the  generic  name  of  v^JsU)   BoUikh, 

■bile  thdr  specific  names  are  ffeiluto  BolHkh  for  *Se 
»ktk-melcm^  Jaffa  Bottikh  for  those  from  that  city, 
frti»  Botiikh  for  the  water-melon.  It  is  not,  how- 
ner,  Uie  custom  to  name  other  plants  of  the  cucur- 
Utacem  uBoitSkh.'*  The  ciuamber,  and  the 
aiaUrmmf  etc.  hftve  all  their  appropriate  generic 
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MSI/ZAB  C^VV^  [orerseerj).    The  A.  V. 

iivrang  in  regardini;  Md/^r  as  a  proper  name:  it 
«  rsthei  an  official  title,  as  is  implied  in  the  o'l- 
iTrtioQ  of  the  article  in  ench  case  where  the  name 
oecvn(Dan.  i.  11,  16):  themar^nal  nsulin^,  "  the 
fwrsrd,"  is  th«ef  »re  more  correct.  'I*he  LXX. 
{T^her,  Tbeodotion]  reijaitls  the  article  as  apart  of 
tbe  Dame,  and  renders  it  *Afiep(rdp  [so  Alex. ;  Rom 
^at.  KfuKffdS;  the  LXX.  read  *A.$it(r'ipi]:  the 
Voi^ste,  however,  has  yfilnttr.  Tlie  m*'lznr  was 
nbordinate  to  the  *'  master  of  the  eunuchs:  *'  his 
iffioe  was  to  superintend  the  nurture  and  education 
*f  the  y  luns :  he  thus  combined  the  duties  of  the 
^vvck  vuiBay<0y6s  *nd  rpo^tCsi  luid  more  neariy 
nvmHfes  mir  *•  tutor  '*  than  any  other  officer.  As 
te  the  Crispin  of  the  term,  there  ts  some  doubt;  it  is 
^f3v«By  reipsfded  tm  of  Persian  origin,  the  words 
^  fSM  giving  *.h«  sefise  of  **  head  cup-bearer ;  * 


Fiirst  (Lex.  s.  v.)  suggests  its  connectiok  with  the 
Hebrew  n/rzar,  "  to  guard.'*  W.  L.  B. 

MEM'MIUS.  QUINTUS  {KSiyros  Ms^- 
fuos),  2  Mace.  zi.  34.     [Manuus,  T.J 

MEMPHIS,  a  city  of  ancient  Eg>-pt,  situated 
on  the  western  bank  of  the  Nile,  in  latitude  30<>  6 
N.  It  is  mentioned  by  Isaiah  (ziz.  13),  Jeremiah 
(iL  16,  xH.  U,  19),  and  Esekiel  (xzx.  13,  16), 
under  the  name  of  Noph;  and  by  Hosea  (ix.  6) 
under  the  name  of  Moph  in  Hebrew,  and  Mem- 
phis in  our  En^ish  version  [LXX.  M4ftpiSi  Vulg. 
Memphii],  llie  name  is  compounded  of  two  hiero- 
glyphics M  Men  "  =  foundation,  station;  and  ^No- 
yfe"=good.  It  is  variously  interpreted;  e^. 
*^  haven  of  the  good ;  **  *<  tomb  of  the  good  man  *'  — 
Osuris;  **  the  abode  of  the  good;  "  **  Uie  gate  of  the 
blessed."  Gesenius  remarks  upon  the  two  inter- 
pretations proposed  by  Plutareh  {De  Jnd,  etOa.  90) 
—  namely,  Spfto;  ayatOuv^  ^  haven  of  the  good,** 
and  TcC^f  *0(rip/8of ,  '*  the  tomb  of  Osiris  **  — 
that  '*  both  are  applicable  to  Memphis  as  the  sep- 
ulchre of  Osiris,  the  Necropolis  of  the  %yptians, 
and  hence  also  the  haven  of  the  blessed,  since  ihr 
right  of  burial  was  conceded  only  to  the  good.** 
Bunsen,  however,  prefers  to  trace  in  the  name  of 
the  city  a  connection  with  Menes,  its  founder.  The 
Greek  coins  have  Memphii ;  the  Coptic  is  Mtmji 
or  Mtnji  and  Meinf;  Hebrew,  sometimes  Moph 
(Mph),  and  sometimes  Noph ;  Arabic  Mtmf  or 
Mtfif  (Bunsen,  EgyiA'%  Place,  vol.  ii.  63).  There 
can  be  no  question  as  to  the  identity  of  the  Noi^t 
of  the  Hebrew  prophets  with  Meni^thU,  the  capital 
of  k>wer  EgypL 

Though  some  r^ard  Hiebes  as  the  more  ancient 
city,  the  monuments  of  Memphis  are  of  higher  an 
Uquity  than  those  of  'lliebes.  Herodotus  dalus  its 
foundation  from  Menes,  the  forst  really  histories* 
king  of  Egypt.  'Hie  era  of  Menes  is  not  satisfac- 
torily detenniued.  Kirch,  Kenrick,  Poole,  Wil- 
kinson, and  the  English  school  of  Egyptologists 
generally,  reduce  the  cbronok>gy  of  Biauetho's  lists, 
by  making  several  of  h's  dynasties  contemporaneous 
instead  of  successive  Sir  G.  Wilkinson  dates  the 
era  of  Manes  from  b.  c.  2GD0;  Mr.  Stuart  Poole, 
B.  c.  2717  (Rawlinson,  Herod,  ii.  342;  Poole, 
IhroB  yEgypt.  p.  97).  The  German  Egyptofogists 
assign  to  Egypt  a  much  longer  chronology.  Bun- 
sen fixes  the  era  of  Menes  at  b.  c.  3643  {KgypCi 
Phce,  vol.  ii.  679);  Brugsch  at  b.  c.  4456  (His- 
toire  itEyypU,  i.  287);  and  Lepsius  at  b.  c.  3892 
{KSnigdmch  der  aUen  jEgtipter).  Lepsius  also 
registers  about  18,000  years  of  the  dynasties  of  gods, 
demigods,  and  prehistoric  kings,  before  the  accesro^ 
of  Menes.  But  indeterminate  and  conjectural  ss 
the  early  chronolc^y  of  Egypt  yet  is,  all  agree  thr4 
tbe  known  history  of  the  empire  begins  witJ^  Menes, 
who  founded  Memphis.  The  city  belongs  tc  the 
earliest  periods  of  authentic  history. 

The  building  of  Memphis  is  associated  by  tradi- 
tion with  a  stupendous  work  of  art  which  has  per- 
manently changed  the  course  of  the  Nile  and  the 
face  of  the  Delta.  Before  the  time  of  Menes  the 
river  emenjing  from  the  upper  valley  into  the  neck 
of  the  Delta,  lient  its  course  westward  toward  the 
hills  of  the  Ubyan  desert,  or  at  least  dischai^ed  a 
large  portion  of  its  waters  through  an  arm  in  that 
direction.  Here  the  generous  flood  whose  yeariy 
inundation  gives  life  and  fertility  to  fi^gypt,  was 
largely  absorbed  in  the  sands  of  the  desert,  or 
wasted  in  stagnant  morasses.  It  is  even  ooi\jeotnred 
that  up  to  the  time  of  Menes  the  whole  OilU  wii 


Iht  Bannbi  lud  ■Aiai.j,  noH  kw  tlxaiMlxa  in  tba 
Hme  wnj  In  tbc  iiunl7  Mm  (A  Ibe  gnwl  da 
phin  KKitbcut  of  Uis  dtj.     Htndotui  iDrornu 
luthoritj  of  On  EgTpUu  printi  of 


.t  Mm 


igupU 


>d  furliWKtwulti 
wunl  dp)i,  while  be 


orUempbli,  laid  tha  indfnt  oh 
duf{  ■  turn  BKinB  for  tin  Him 
Uw  two  linn  of  hllb.  To  tUi 
"  the  albow  which  tb«  Nil*  fcmu  U  tin  point 
wberc  H  u  fi^c«d  uida  Into  Uw  naw  chaiiual  ii 
gurdad  with  Uw  grattait  an  h;  ib«  I'enlini,  uid 
■trengtbnied  vnrj  je»r ;  fcr  if  Uw  riv«  wera  til 
bunt  uiit  It  thi«  plus,  and  pour  D>n  thf  moiuid, 
tlisc  would  ljr  duif^  of  Unnphi)  bting  couiplelc))' 
Diwwbeltutd  )>}'  tba  flood,  Mbi,  the  fint  king, 
haviog  (bui,  bj  turning  tba  rivar,  nude  tb«  tnct 
who*  it  luad  to  run,  dry  lud,  pmecded  in  Uh 
bM  pbaa  to  build  tba  dt;  uow  aUed  Mnitpbii, 
whleb  Um  b  Uw  Mmnr  put  of  Egfpt :  artcr  which 


MEMPHIS 
ha  flutbs  (usaTitiid  ■  lika  uiuiib.  ihe  bnm,  la  tkt 
iiortb  aud  wort,  oommDuiciiIiiiit  with  the  riiir 
wtaidi  WH  itMlf  tba  Milan  buuiidu^  "  (Haul 
ii.  09].  h'cDin  Uui  dcacription  it  uppnii;  (bu~ 
likt  AuiiUrdun  djkcd  in  trom  Uie  Zayiti  Ztt,  t* 
St.  I'cOniiuTg  di^oded  by  tbc  nulla  at  i  moMadl 
iTDm  tba  Gulf  of  Finland,  or  mora  Daarl)^  (ike  Nc* 
Orleini  prolcctal  b;  it*  leiee  Item  tLe  fmbittt  li 
tbe  HiniMippi,  tod  dndood  by  Laka  Fuiilcbanniii, 
—  Msmpbii  WH  ci«at«d  upon  a  nmb  nclainitd 
hji  the  dykg  of  Meuc*  and  draiued  by  bia  artiScial 
Ue.  New  Orteana  la  lituated  on  tba  left  Iwik  <d 
(Jia  iliiaiaippi,  about  90  miki  from  Ita  nwutb.  and 
ia  protacred  against  inundatiou  bj  an  anbaiikotent 
li  l«t  wide  aud  i  teel  bigb,  which  eitaidi  (nan 
lao  uiilu  abova  tba  dt]>  to  10  miiea  Leiaw  it. 
Lake  Fnntchartnin  aSbtda  a  natural  rtniiii  li^  Uw 
luanhea  that  limo  ths  margiu  of  the  cilj  u)iuii  the 
Miit.  Tbe  djke  of  Ham  b^in  13  niilea  luutb 
if  Meuipbii,  and  dcfleeted  the  main  rhatiDel  of  iht 
-iict  aUnit  two  uiila  lo  tbe  oulinnl.      Upon  thi 


ihabited  qnarlen,  aa  via  tMnal  Is 
ia  and  prihlic 


le  hj  ■  latiie  RrtiAola]  lakr  or  n 


itaioftba  inia,BflaiiBl>tincondnete1  apnrtion  of  the  hmim 
ila  walen  weatward  throuflh  the  old  ehmmel,  thm  the  emit  c 
IttigatiniT  tba  plain  beyond  tlia  city  in  liiat  diree-   nuTneroun 

1  leredoluntatet.  on  the  anthorilv  nf  the  prieita. 
th<tt  MeiKa  "  built  Ibe  temple  of  Heplintiu.  which 
Aimiiir  I  na  uui  in  nigimenntt  wincn  tneM  itandi  within  the  citT.  a  viut  edifice,  well  worth  j 
■wki  mguired.  and  which  their  remain*  ttill  liidl-  of  mention  "  (ii.  9n).  Die  riivhiitir  whom  Hand* 
,ale,  aiVueiabighd^creeofinMnJiilciviliution.at  otin  thui  identifiH  with  HeiihMun  WM  /VfA 
leant  in  the  mechanio  arta,  in  the  eariieit  known  ,  -'the  cmtlTe  power,  tlte  mnker  at  alt  material 
■cloduf  Ffjptian  bialoTT.  thlnm"  (WUkinwn  in  Rawl>n«Hi->  ffrtW.  ii.  38t>: 

1V  pollticitl  nsaciij  of  Menei  appean  in  the  Rtmmi,  t'ffs/itf  Phct,i.  387,384).  Pl-t  waa 
teatitn  of  hii  capitd  whan  it  would  at  once  com-  wonhlppad  In  all  Eerpt.  but  under  dlfitonl  n-pn- 
■land  the  IVIU  and  hnld  the  kev  of  upper  F.i(ypt,  leiitationa  in  diArrent  Komea:  ordinarily  "  ••  a 
eni.lr<illin|t  the  commerce  nf  the  Kile,  defended  Dpoii  goA  boMInt!  More  him  with  both  hanil*  tbe  Nllcn- 
*e  weat  hy  the  l.ihran  mountain<  and  deaert,  and  eter.  or  amlilem  of  »t»iiilit».  combined  with  llie 
n  tbe  eaat  by  the  Hver  Rnd  tU  art'.fclal  embank-  i  ilen  of  life  "  (Biiriaen,  i.  3g2|.  But  at  Mrmplila 
naentj.  The  climate  of  Memphi*  mav  W  InftaTred  '  bii  wonhip  waa  to  prominent  that  the  primitive 
kom  that  of  the  modem  Talro  — ahout  111  milea  to  nuictiiarTof  hb  temple  wu  hnilt  hy  Mnm:  uio- 
:he  DorUi  —  which  ia  tbe  iDnat  eqiiaiile  that  F«ypt  ceiaive  monarcha  cntly  euhnreil  and  lieaiitiSad 
iftidi.  The  dtj  !•  taid  to  hate  had  a  drcum-  tbe  ilniclun.  by  tiie  addiilm.  nf  onnrtn.  putehna 
tnos*  (f  ahoot  »  miua  (Diod.  8<c.  I.  M],  and  and  ealo«i  omanienta.     Ilerodotiu  and  Dh>l.>M 
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lawribe  Mfenl  of  these  additioiu  and  rwtontioiis, 
:»at  nowhere  give  •  complete  description  of  the 
kempfe  with  meMuremeotB  of  its  various  dinientions 
(H«od.  ii.  99,  101,  108  110,  121,  136,  153,  176; 
Diod.  Sic.  1.  45,  61,  62,  67).  According  to  these 
Authorities,  Moeris  built  the  northern  gateway ;  Se- 
»08tris  ereeted  hi  front  of  the  temple  colossal  stat- 
ues (varying  from  30  to  50  feet  in  height)  of  him- 
self, his  wife,  and  his  four  sons;  Khampsinitus built 
tke  vestem  gateway,  and  erected  before  it  the 
eotosaal  statues  of  Summer  and  Winter;  Asychis 
built  the  eastern  gateway,  which  "  in  size  and 
beauty  fitf  surpassed  the  other  three;  **  Psammeti- 
ehua  built  the  southern  gateway;  and  Amosis  pre- 
setted to  this  temple  "  a  recumbent  colossus  75  feet 
bng,  and  two  upright  statues,  each  ^  fi^t  high.*' 
The  period  between  Menes  and  Amosis,  according 
to  Brugsch,  was  3731  years;  but  according  to  Wil- 
kinson unly  about  2100  years;  but  upon  either  cal- 
culation, the  temple  as  it  appeared  to  Strabo  was 
the  growth  of  many  centuries.  Strabo  (xvii.  807) 
describes  thu  temple  as  "  built  in  a  very  sumptuous 
manner,  both  as  regards  the  size  of  the  Naos  and 
in  other  respects.**  The  Dromos,  or  grand  avenue 
leading  to  Uie  temple  of  Ptah,  was  used  for  the 
celebration  of  bull-flghts,  a  sport  pictured  in  the 
tombs.  But  these  fights  were  probably  between 
mimais  alone  —  no  captive  or  gladiator  being  coni- 
nelled  to  enter  the  arena.  The  bulls  having  been 
L^ined  for  the  occasion,  were  brought  face  to  face 
and  goaded  on  by  their  masters ;  —  the  prize  being 
awarded  to  the  owner  of  the  victor.  But  though 
the  bull  was  thus  used  for  the  sport  of  the  people, 
be  was  the  sacred  animal  of  Memphis. 

ApU  was  beUeved  to  be  an  iticaruation  of  (Viris. 
The  sacred  bull  was  "selected  by  certain  outward 
symbols  of   the  indwelling    diritiity;     his  color 
bang  black,  with  the  exception  of  white  spots  of  a 
peccdiar  shape  upon  his  forehead  and  right  side. 
'the  temple  of  Apb  was  one  of  the  most  noted 
structures  of   Memphis.      It  stood  opposite   the 
•outhern  portico  of  the  temple  of  Ptah ;  and  Psani- 
metichus,  who  built  that  gateway,  also  erected  in 
front  of  the  sanctuary  of  Apis  a  magnificent  colon- 
nade, supported  by  odoasal  statues  or  Osiride  pillars, 
such  as  may  still  be  seen  at  the  temple  of  Medeenet 
Habou  at  Thebes  (Herod,  ii.  153).     Through  this 
colonnade  the  Apis  was  led  with  great  pomp  upon 
state  occasions.     Two  stables  adjoined  the  sacred 
vestibule  (Strab.  xvii.  807).     Diodorus  (i.  85)  de- 
scribes the  magnifioenoe  with  which  a  deceased  .-Vpis 
was  interred  and  his  successor  installed  at  Memphis. 
The  place  appropriated  to  the  burial  of  the  siicred 
bulls  was  a  gallery  some  2000  feet  in  length  by 
'20  in  height  and  width,  hewn  in  the  rock  without 
fcbe  city.    This  gidlery  was  divided  into  numerous 
reeessw  upon  each  side ;  and  the  embalmed  bodies 
of  the  aaored  bulls,  each  in  its  own  sarcophagus  of 
granite,  were  deposited  in  these  **  sepulchral  stalls.'* 
9l  few  years  since,  this  burial-place  of  the  sacred 
.wUs  was  discovered  by  M.  Mariette,  and  a  hu^e 
number  of  the  sarcophagi  have  already  been  opened. 
Tbeae  cataoomba  of  mummied  bulls  were  approached 
firom  Memphis  by  a  paved  road,  having  colossal 
UoQS  upon  either  side. 

At  Memphis  was  the  reputed  burial-place  of  Isis 
Diod.  Sic.  i.  22);  it  had  also  a  temple  to  that 
«ajriad-named"  divinity,  which  HeroAotus  (ii. 
179)  describes  as  **  a  vast  structure,  well  worthy  of 
•OBoe,**  but  hiferior  to  that  consecrated  to  her  in 
B«ms,  a  diief  city  of  her  worship  (iL  59).  Mem- 
pluB  hid  also  Us  Senpeium,  whidi  probt^y  stood 
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in  the  western  quarter  of  tlie  city,  toward  thi 
desert;  since  Strabo  describes  it  as  very  much  ex- 
posed to  sand-drifts,  and  in  his  time  partly  buried 
by  masses  of  sand  heaped  up  hy  the  wind  (xvii. 
807).  The  sacred  cubit  and  other  symbols  used  in 
measuring  the  rise  of  the  Nik  were  deposited  in 
the  tenijje  of  Scrapie. 

Herodotus  describes  «'a  beautiful  aiHi  richly 
ornamented  inclosure,*'  situated  upon  the  south 
side  of  the  temple  of  Ptah,  which  was  sacred  to 
Proteus,  a  native  Memphite  king.  Within  this 
inclosure  there  was  a  tem]^  to  '^the  foreign 
Venus  **  (Astarte?),conoen)ing  which  the  historian 
narrates  a  myth  connected  with  the  Grecian  HeleD. 
In  this  inclosure  was  "  the  Tyriau  camp  '*  (ii.  112). 
A  temple  of  lia  or  Phre,  the  Sun,  and  a  temple  of 
the  Cabeiri,  comi^ete  the  enumferation  of  the  sacred 
buildings  of  Memphis. 

The  mythological  system  of  the  time  of  Menes  ir 
ascribed  by  Bunaen  to  '*  the  amalgamation  of  the 
religion  of  Upper  and  I^wer  figj-pt;  **  —  religion 
having  '^  already  united  the  two  provinces  before  the 
power  of  the  race  of  This  in  the  Thebaid  extended 
itself  to  Memphis,  and  before  the  giant  work  of 
Menes  converted  the  Delta  from  a  dessert,  checkered 
over  with  lakes  and  morasses,  into  a  bk)omiiig  gar- 
den." The  political  union  of  the  two  divisions  of 
the  country  was  effected  by  the  builder  of  Memphis. 
**  Menes  founded  the  Am/n're  of  Kgi^^  by  raising 
the  people  who  inhabited  the  valley  of  t  .e  Nile 
from  a  little  provincial  station  to  that  of  an  histori 
cal  nation*'  {EyypCs  Phce,  i.  441,  ii.  409). 

The  Necropolis,  adjacent  to  Memphis,  was  on  a 
scale  of  grandeur  corresponding  with  the  city  itself. 
The  "  city  of  tlie  pyramids  "  is  a  title  of  Memphis 
in  the  hieroglyphics  upon  the  monuments.  The 
great  field  or  pkdn  of  the  Pyramids  lies  wholly  upon 
the  western  bank  of  the  Nile,  and  extends  firom 
Moo-RodaAy  a  little  to  the  northwest  of  Cairo,  to 
MtydooMy  about  40  miles  to  the  south,  and  thence 
in  a  southwesterly  direction  about  25  miles  further, 
to  the  p}Tamids  of  Hoicara  and  of  bithtnu  in  the 
Fayoura.  Lepsius  computes  the  number  of  pyra- 
mids in  this  district  at  sixty-seven;  but  in  this  he 
counts  some  that  are  quite  small,  and  oUiers  of  a 
doubtful  character.  Not  more  than  half  this  imm- 
ber  can  be  fiiirly  identified  upon  the  whole  field. 
But  the  principal  seat  of  the  pyramids,  the  Mem 
phite  Necropolis,  was  in  a  range  of  about  15  mUen 
from  Sakktira  to  Gizehy  and  in  the  groups  here  re- 
maining neariy  thirty  are  probibly  tombs  of  the 
imperial  sovereigns  of  Memphis  (Bun.<<en,  JCgypCt 
Plice^  ii.  88).  i^psius  regards  the  **  Pyramid 
fidds  of  Memphis  *'  as  a  most  important  tewtimouy 
to  the  civilisation  of  f^ypt  (LeUtra,  I3ohn,  p. 
25;  also  Chronohyit  der  Atgypter.  vol.  t.).  Th  ec 
royal  pyramids,  frith  the  subterranean  halls  of  A]  is, 
and  numerous  tombs  of  pui)lic  ufticera  erected  m 
the  plain  or  excavated  in  the  adjacent  hills,  guve  to 
Memphis  the  preeminence  which  it  eryoyed  as  **  ths 
haven  of  the  blessed.'* 

Memphis  k>ng  held  its  pUce  as  a  capital;  and 
for  centuries  a  Memphite  dynasty  ruled  o\er  all 
Egypt.  Lepcaus,  Bunsen,  and  Brugsch,  agree  b 
regarding  tlie  3d,  4th,  6th,  7th,  and  8th  dynasties 
of  the  Old  Empire  as  Memphite,  reaching  through 
a  period  of  about  a  thousand  years.  During  a  poi  - 
tion  of  this  period,  however,  the  chain  was  broken, 
or  thcLT  were  contemporaneous  dynasties  in  otf  si 
parts  ot  ^^4Qrpt. 

The  overthrow  of  Memphis  was  distinctly  pre- 
dieted  by  Uv  Hebrew  prophets.    In  his  *'  buMsn 
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tt  E«7pi,**  ImUaI)  nys,  "  Tha  prinon  of  Zou  an 
teoome  fioob.  the  prinoei  of  Ncph  an  daoeived  *' 
(b.  six.  13).  Jeremtth  (xlvi.  19)  dedans  that 
*^Ifcph  shall  be  waste  and  desolate  witboat  an 
Inhabitant."  Ezekiel  pndieto:  "Thus  saith  the 
Lord  God:  I  will  also  destroy  the  idols,  and  I  will 
eause  [their]  images  to  cease  out  of  fioph;  sod 
then  ^all  be  no  mon  a  prince  of  the  land  of 
Ef^ypt.*'  The  ktest  of  these  predictions  was  ot- 
tered nearly  600  yean  before  Christ,  and  half  a 
eentury  before  the  Invasion  of  Es^ypt  by  Cambyses 
(dr.  B.  c.  525).  Herodotus  informs  us  that  Cam- 
byses, enniged  at  the  opposition  he  encountered  at 
Memphis,  committed  many  outrages  upon  the  dty. 
He  killed  the  sacred  Apis,  and  caused  his  priests  to 
he  soourfned.  "  Ue  opened  the  ancient  sepulchres, 
and  examined  the  bodies  that  wen  buried  in  them. 
He  likewise  went  into  the  temple  of  Hephsstus 
(Itah)  and  mode  great  sport  of  the  image.  .  .  . 
He  went  also  into  Sie  temple  of  the  Cabeiri,  which 
it  is  unlawful  for  any  one  to  enter  except  the  priests, 
and  not  only  made  sport  oi  the  images  but  even 
burnt  tliem  "  (Her.  ili.  37).  Memphis  never  recov- 
ered from  the  blow  inflicted  by  Cambyses.  llie 
rise  of  Alexandria  hastened  its  decline.  The  Caliph 
eonquerurs  founded  Fostat  (Old  Cairo)  upon  tiic 
opposite  bank  of  the  Nile,  a  few  miles  north  of 
Memphis,  and  brought  materials  from  the  old  city 
to  build  their  new  capital  (a.  i>.  638).  The  Ara- 
bian physician,  Abd-el-Latif,  who  visited  Memphis 
in  the  13th  century,  describes  its  ruins  as  then 
mandous  beyond  description  (see  De  Sacy*s  trans- 
btioM,  cited  by  Brugsch,  Hittoire  (JtEgypU^  p.  18). 
Abulfeda,  in  the  14tb  century,  speaks  ot  the  remains 
of  Memphis  as  iumiense;  for  the  most  part  in  a 
stat«  of  decay,  though  some  sculptures  of  varie- 
gated stone  still  retained  a  remarkable  freshness  of 
color  ( Otter i/diu  ^yypd^  ed.  Michadis,  1776). 
At  length  so  complete  was  the  ruin  of  Blemphis, 
that  for  a  long  time  its  very  site  was  lost.  Pooocke 
could  find  no  trace  of  it.  Kecent  exj^rations, 
especially  those  of  Messrs.  Mariette  and  linant, 
have  brought  to  light  many  of  its  antiquities, 
which  have  been  dispersed  to  the  museums  of 
Europe  and  America.  Some  specimens  of  sculp- 
ture from  Memphis  adoni  the  Egyptian  hall  of  the 
British  Museum;  other  momimoits  of  this  great 
eity  are  in  the  Abbott  Museum  in  New  York, 
llie  dykes  and  canals  of  Menes  still  form  the  basis 
of  the  system  of  irrigation  for  Lower  Egypt;  the 
insignificant  village  of  Meet  Kaheeneh  occupies 
nearly  the  centre  of  the  ancient  capital.  Tlius  the 
ute  and  the  general  outlines  of  Memphis  are  nearly 
restored;  but  "the  hnages  have  ceased  out  of 
Noph,  and  it  is  desolate,  without  inhabitant." 

J.  P.  T. 

*  In  the  six  yean  which  have  dapsed  since  the 
preceding  article  was  written,  much  has  been 
brought  to  light  concerning  the  antiquities  of 
Memphis,  both  by  exploration  and  by  discussion, 
uid  tiicre  is  hardly  a  point  in  the  topograph}  or 
the  history  of  the  city  which  remains  in  ol«curity. 
llie  Ulusti^ted  work  of  Mariette-Bey,  embodying 
Jba  results  of  his  excavations,  whoi  completed,  will 
restore  the  first  capital  of  Egypt,  in  great  part,  to 
Its  original  grandeur. 

Memphis  appean  upon  the  monuments  under 
three  distinct  names:  the  ftnt  its  name  as  the 
capital  of  the  corresponding  Nmnt  or  district; 
the  second  its  profiuie,  and  the  thurd  its  sacred 
*MBMi.  Ihe  first,  Sebt^'et,  is  literally  "the  aty 
1^  ^hito  WaUi**  — a  name  originally  given  to 
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the  dtadd  (Berodoiut,  UL  e.  91),  and  eipecfally  ts 
that  part  of  the  fbttilieatioiit  within  whkk  was 
inclosed  the  temple  of  the  chief  divinity  of  th^ 
dty.  Ouris  is  aomeUmes  styled  **  the  great  Idn^ 
in  the  chief  dty  of  the  Nome  of  the  white  wails.' 

The  second,  which  was  the  mon  **ww»o«  nams 
of  the  dty,  Mtn-nffr^  signifies  litsfaUy  wuamc 
bona.  Bnigseh  rai^unds  the  oommonly-raonvad 
anak>gy  of  this  with  the  Mopk  or  Noph  of  the 
Hebrew  Scriptures  as  of  slight  authority,  and  pn- 
fen  to  kientify  Nopk  with  Edfn^  which  appean  in 
the  hieroglyphics  under  the  Ibnn  of  "the  city  of 
Ntpu,  or  Nvp''  (Geoffrcph.  Intckripcm,  L  166  and 
335). 

The  sacred  name  of  the  dty  was  Ha^pink  a 
Pa^h,  "  the  House  or  Qty  of  Ptah  ** — ffqtkai- 
tbopolu. 

Another  name  fVequeotly  given  to  Memi^uB  on 
the  monuments  Is  Tapanch ;  this  was  parttcnlariy 
applied  to  the  sacred  quarter  of  tlie  goddess  Batii^ 
and  signifies  "the  Worid  of  life."  Bn^^ 
traces  here  a  resemblance  to  the  second  daaee  In 
the  surname  of  Joseph  given  by  Phanoh  (Gen.  xli. 
45),  which  the  LXX.  render  by  ^oi^x*  Brugsch 
reads  this  title  as  equix-alent  to  m  pen-4arpanch, 
which  means  "  this  is  the  Governor  of  Tapanck,"^ 
Joseph  bdng  thus  invested  with  authority  over 
that  sacred  quarter  of  the  capital,  and  bearing 
from  it  the  title  "  Urd  of  the  Worid  of  Lile.*' 

'Vhe  royal  grandeur  of  Memphis  is  attested  by 
the  groups  of  pyramids  that  mark  the  burial-place 
of  her  lines  of  kings;  but  a  rich  discovery  has  now 
brought  to  light  a  consecutive  list  of  hn*  sovereigns 
In  almost  unbroken  continuity  from  Menes.  llils 
is  the  "New  Table  of  Abydos**  which  Mariette- 
Bey  came  upon  m  1865,  in  the  course  of  his  explora- 
tions at  that  primitive  seat  of  monarchy,  and  which 
Diimichen  has  &ithfully  reproduced  in  his  work. 
Inscriptions  upon  the  great  temple  of  Abydos  show 
that  this  was  erected  by  Sethos  I.  and  further  ovna- 
meuted  by  his  son,  who  is  known  uj  history  as  the 
second  Rameses.  Upon  one  lobliy  <^  the  teBipk 
Sethos  and  Kameses  are  depicted  as  rendering 
homage  to  the  Gods;  and  in  the  inscription  appear 
130  proper  names  of  dirinities,  together  with  the 
names  of  the  phces  where  these  divinities  wan 
particularly  worshipped.  Upon  the  oppodte  lobby 
the  same  pereons,  the  king  and  his  son,  are  repre- 
sented in  the  act  of  homage  to  their  royal  prede- 
oessora,  and  an  almost  perfect  list  is  given,  embra- 
cing seventy-mx  kings  from  Menes  to  Sethos.  This 
discovery  has  important  lieariugs  upon  the  ehro- 
nok)gy  of  the  Egyptian  Phaniouic  dynasties.  There 
are  now  four  monumental  lists  of  kings  which 
sen'e  for  comparison  with  the  lists  of  Manetho  and 
the  Turin  Papyrus:  (1.)  The  Tablet  of  Kanak,  on 
which  Tutbmosis  III.  appean  sacrificing  to  hi% 
predecessors,  sixty-one  of  whom  are  represented  by 
thdr  portraits  and  names.  (8.)  The  Tablet  of 
Abydos,  now  in  the  Britisli  ^luseum,  which  repre- 
sents Kamesses-SeHothis  recdving  oongratulationa 
from  his  royal  predecessore,  fifty  in  number.  (3.) 
'llie  Tablet  of  Saqqarali,  discovered  by  Blariette  in 
1864,  in  a  private  tomb  in  the  necropolis  of  Mem- 
phis, which  represents  a  royal  scribe  in  the  act  o' 
adoration  before  a  row  of  fifty  eight  rojal  cartou- 
ches. (4.)  I'he  new  Tablet  of  Abydoe  described 
above.  When  these  four  roonument.il  Usts  an 
tabulated  with  one  another,  and  with  the  lists  of 
Manetho  and  the  Turin  Papyrus,  the  correspond- 
enoes  of  names  and  dynasties  are  so  many  sjid  sc 
minute  as  to  prow  that  they  all  stand  nbtad  Is 
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»3me  tnditKmal  teiiM  of  kings  whieh  wu  of  ooin- 
luoo  aathoiitj.  Hieir  TarUtious  may  be  owing  in 
part  to  direnitiei  of  reading,  and  in  part  to  a 
pnftrcnoe  for  particular  Idnga  or  liaU  of  kings  in 
sootemporary  dynasties;  ao  that  while,  ui  soma 
instancea,  oootempoiary  dynasties  liave  been  drawn 
upon  by  diflbrent  aathorities,  no  Tablet  inoor- 
poratea  eontemponry  dynasties  into  one.  Now, 
elBse  the  data  of  Satkoa  I.  fiUls  within  the  fifteenth 
eenuny,  n.  o.,  it  is  obvious  that  to  allow  for  a 
soeeession  of  seventy-eiz  Mempliite  kings  ftt>m 
Menea  to  Sethos  1.,  and  for  the  growth  of  the 
meebanie  arts  and  the  national  raeourees  up  to  the 
poinl  indieated  at  the  oonsoUdation  of  the  empire 
under  Meoes,  the  received  Biblical  chronology  be- 
tween the  Flood  and  the  tlsodus  must  be  some- 
what eiiended.  We  await  some  more  definite 
determination  of  the  Hyksos  period,  as  a  fixed 
poici  of  calculation  ibr  the  preceding  dynasties. 
Bnnaen  (vol.  ▼.  pp.  58,  77,  end  103)  &es  the  era 
of  Menes  at  3069  b.  c.  —  *«  the  beginning  of  chro- 
nological time  in  Egypt,  by  the  settlement  of  the 
tyileni  of  the  mgoe  solar  yeuri  **  this  is  a  reductk>n 
of  about  600  years,  for  in  toI.  iv.  p.  490,  he  pUoed 
Heoes  at  36S3  b.  c,  and  he  also  demanded  at  least 
0000  yesrs  before  Menes,  for  the  settlement  of  Egypt 
and  Uie  devek>pmeiit  of  a  national  life.  This,  how- 
erer,  is  not  history  but  ooigecture ;  but  the  new  Table 
of  Abydos  is  a  tangible  scale  of  history.  (For  a 
comparison  of  these  several  tablets,  see  the  Becue 
Archdvhtpque^  1864  and  1865,  Koug^  Recherche* 
tuf  let  .IftmtunenU  Historique*^  and  Diimichen,  Ztil- 

•ckrifi  fir  Agj/pL  Spracht,  1864.)       J.  P.  T. 

MBMU'OAN  O^Dtp  [a  Penian  title]: 
MovYoiof :  Mawmchan).  One  of  the  seven  princes 
of  raiia  in  the  reign  of  Ahasuenu,  who  "saw 
the  king's  fiwe,"  and  sat  flnt  in  the  kingdom  (Esth. 
1. 14).  They  were  *«  wise  men  who  knew  the  times  " 
(skilled  in  tiie  planets,  according  to  Aben  Ezra), 
and  appear  to  have  formed  a  council  of  state; 
JcMphos  says  that  one  of  their  offices  was  that  of 
interpreting  the  laws  {Ant.  xi.  6,  §  1).  This  may 
slso  be  inferred  ftx>m  the  manner  in  which  the  royal 
({uestion  is  put  to  them  when  assembled  in  council ; 
**^ooordim^  to  law  what  ii  to  be  done  with  the 
foeen  Vashti?'*  Memucan  was  either  the  presi- 
dent of  the  oouncil  on  this  occasion,  or  gave  his 
opinion  first  in  consequence  of  his  acknowledged 
wisdom,  or  from  the  respect  allowed  to  his  advanced 
age.  Whatever  may  have  been  the  cause  of  this 
priority,  his  sentence  for  Vashti*8  disgrace  was 
approrsd  by  the  king  and  princes,  and  at  once  put 
into  exeeution;  «*and  the  king  did  according  to 
the  word  of  Memucan**  (Esth.  i.  16,  21).  The 
T^gum  of  Esther  identifies  him  with  '^Hamaii 
the  grandson  of  Agag.*'    The  reading  of  the  Cethib, 

sr written  test, fai  vw.  16  is  pDID.    W.A.W. 

MEN'AHEM   (DH??     [conaoler,    whence 

Hahakh,  Aets  ziiL  1] :  Mom^m*  [^^f^  MoMmv, 
•xc  in  ver.  14:]  ifonaAent),  sou  of  (iadi,  wbo«  slew 
the  osurper  Shallnm  and  seiaed  the  vacant  throne 

«  Mvald  (OSM*.  Iw.  U.  866),  fbUowiog  the  LZZ., 
•.ooM  tnnslato  the  hMer  part  of  2  K.  zr.  10,  "  And 
^nlMlam  (or  Ketalaam)  smote  him,  and  slew  hhn,  and 
"sICiMd  in  his  stead."  Xwald  eoosldeiii  the  ftet  of 
looh  a  khig*«  ezIateQes  a  help  to  the  lotprprataMon 
a  X^eh.  zL  8 ;  and  he  aeconnts  for  the  dlet^  of 
isrlptoie  as  to  hk  end  by  saying  that  he  may  have 

the  Jonlai.  and 
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of  Israel,  b.  o.  779.  His  reign,  wliich  lasted  too 
years,  is  briefly  recorded  in  2  K.  xv.  14-22.  It 
has  been  inferred  from  the  expression  in  verse  14, 
•*  ih>m  Tlrzah,'*  that  Menaheiu  was  a  general  under 
Zecbariah  stationed  at  Tirzah,  and  that  he  lirought 
up  his  troops  to  Samaria  and  avenged  the  muHa 
of  his  master  by  Shallum  (.Jofeph.  ArU.  ix.  1 1,  §  1 ; 
Keil,  Thenius). 

In  religion  Menahem  was  a  steadfast  adherent  of 
the  form  of  idoUtry  established  in  Israel  by  Jero 
boam.  His  general  character  is  described  by  Joes- 
phus  as  rude  and  exceedingly  cruel.  The  oon- 
temporsry  prophets,  Hosea  and  Amos,  have  left  a 
melancholy  picture  of  the  ungodliness,  demoralian- 
tion,  and  feebleness  of  Israel;  and  Ewald  adds  to 
their  testimony  some  doubtful  references  to  Isslah 
and  Zeehariah. 

In  the  brief  history  of  Menahem,  his  ferodovt 
treatment  of  TIphsah  occupies  a  conspicuous  plaee. 
The  time  of  the  occurrence,  and  the  site  of  the 
town  have  been  doubted.  Keil  says  that  it  can  be 
no  other  place  thun  the  remote  Thapsaous  on  the 
Euphrates,  the  northeast  lioundary  (1  K.  iv.  24)  of 
Solomon's  dominions;  and  certainly  no  other  place 
bearing  the  name  is  mentioned  ui  the  Bible. 
Others  suppose  that  it  may  have  t'een  some  town 
which  Menahem  took  in  his  way  as  he  went  from 
Uneah  to  win  a  crown  in  Samaria  (Ewald);  or 
that  it  is  a  transcriber's  error  for  Tappuah  (.Josh, 
xvii.  8),  and  that  Menaliem  laid  it  waste  when  be 
returned  from  Samaria  to  Tirzah  (Thenius).  No 
sufficient  reason  apiieurs  for  havinir  recourse  to  such 
coiyectures  wliere  the  plain  text  pr&wnts  no  hisuper- 
abfe  difficulty.  The  act,  whether  perpetrated  at 
the  beginning  of  MenahemU  reign  or  somewhat 
later,  was  donbtless  intaided  to  strike  terror  into 
the  hearts  of  reluctant  sulgects  throughout  the 
whole  extent  of  dominion  which  he  claimed.  A 
precedent  for  such  cruelty  might  be  found  in  the 
border  wars  between  Syria  and  Israel,  2  K.  viiL 
12.  It  is  a  rtriking  sign  of  the  increasing  degra- 
dation  of  the  land,  that  a  king  of  Israel  practices 
upon  his  subjects  a  brutality  from  the  mtire  sug- 
gestion of  which  the  unscrupulous  Syrian  usurper 
reeoiled  with  indignation. 

But  the  most  remarkable  event  in  Menahem*s 
reign  is  the  first  appearance  of  a  hostile  for«e  of 
Assyrians  on  the  northesst  ftt>ntier  of  Israel.  King 
Pul,  however,  withdrew,  ha\ing  been  converied  fr\>m 
an  enemy  into  an  ally  by  a  timely  gift  f>f  1000 
talents  of  silver,  which  Mcnnhera  eiacted  by  an 
assessment  of  50  shekels  a  head  on  60,000  Israelites. 
It  seems  perhaps  too  much  to  infer  from  1  Chr.  v. 
26,  that  Pul  also  took  away  Israelite  captives,  llie 
name  of  Pul  (LXX.  Phaloch  or  PhaJos)  appesn 
according  to  RawUnson  ( Bnmptnn  Lectures  for  1819, 
Ijtd.  iv.  p.  183)  in  an  Assyrian  uiscripHon  of  a 
Ninevite  king,  as  PhaUukha,  who  took  tribute  from 
Beth  Khumri  (ss  the  house  of  Omri  ^  Saniarin) 
as  well  as  from  Tyre,  Sidon,  Damascus,  Idumaaa, 
and  Phillstia;  the  king  of  Damascus  is  set  down 
as  giving  2.100  talents  of  sllrer  besides  gokl  and 
copper,  but  neither  the  name  of  Menahem,  nor  the 

among  the  snl^Kts  of  king  Ussiah.  It  doss  not 
appsar,  howerer,  how  such  a  tnoslaHon  ean  be  mads 
U  agree  with  the  snbsujosnt  mention  (rar.  18)  of 
ShaUum,  and  with  the  express  aseription  of  StuUnrn's 
death  (ver.  14)  to  Menahem.  Thenius  exensss  the 
tnoslation  of  the  LXX.  by  sapporing  thst  their  M88. 
may  have  been  tai  a  daflbctlve  slals,  hut  ridlenles  ths 
ttisarv  of  Kwald* 
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uDount  of  hit  trilote  ia  tUted  in  the  biteripCion. 
KawUnaon  alao  uji  that  in  uiother  inacription 
Uie  name  of  Meiiabem  is  givtn,  probahly  by  mis- 
Uke  of  the  stone-cutter,  as  a  tributary  of  Tiglath- 
pileaer. 

Menahem  died  in  peace,  and  was  laeoeeded  by 
bis  son  Pelcahiah.  W.  T.  B. 

•  ME'NAM,  the  reading  cf  the  A.  V.  ed. 
1611  and  other  early  eds.  in  Lake  Ui.  81  for 
Memam,  which  see.  A. 

ME^AN  (M«m;  [Bee.  Text,  Mal9«Er;  Useh. 
IVSK-  with  Sin.  BI JC  MtmC;  Ijachm.  Mcvm  in 
^rocAete  (A  omits  it);  Erasmus,  Aid.,  GerbeUus, 
Coliuasus,  Mtpdfif  whence  the  reading  IfxiVAii,  A. 
V.  ed.  1611;  Boganiiu  (1543),  Mcribr,  Uke  A.  V. 
In  later  editions :]  Menna).  llie  son  of  llattatha, 
one  of  the  ancestors  of  Joseph  in  the  genealogy  of 
Jesus  Christ  (Luke  lU.  31).  llis  name  and  the 
fcttowing  Melea  are  omitted  in  some  Latin  BfSS., 
and  are  believed  by  Ld.  A.  Hervey  to  be  oorrupt 
{GeMtUoffies^  p.  88). 

MB^E  (K3Q:  Mflu^,  Theodot:  ifane). 
The  first  won!  of  t£e  mysterious  inscription  written 
upon  the  wall  of  Bclahazzar's  palace,  in  which 
l>sniel  read  the  doom  of  the  king  and  his  dynasty 
(Dan.  ▼.  25, 26).    It  is  the  Peal  past  participle  of  the 

Chakiee  njQ,  mendA,  **  to  number/*  and  there- 
ton  signifies  •<  numbered,"  as  in  Daniel's  interpret 

tation,  ''God  hath  Htttabeted  (njtp,  mendh)  thy 
kingdom  and  finished  it.**  *  W.  A.  W. 

MBKELA^S  (McWXoor),  a  usuipfaig  high- 
priest  who  obtained  the  oflBce  fh>m  Antioehus  Epi- 
phanes  (dr.  r  g.  172)  by  a  laige  bribe  (2  Biaoc.  iv. 
23-25),  and  drox-e  out  Jason,  who  had  obtained  it 
not  k>ng  before  by  similar  means.  When  be  neg> 
lected  to  pay  the  sum  which  he  had  promised,  he 
was  aunimoiied  to  the  king's  presence,  and  by  plun- 
dering the  Temple  gained  the  means  of  silencing  the 
accusations  which  were  brought  against  him.  By 
a  similar  sacrilege  he  secured  himself  against  the 
consequences  of  an  insurrection  which  his  tyranny 
had  excited,  and  also  procured  the  death  of  Onias 
(▼V.  27-34).  He  was  afterwards  hard  pressed  by 
Jason,  who,  taking  oocaswn  ftx>m  his  unpopuhuity, 
attempted  unaucceasfuUy  to  recover  the  high-priest- 
hood (2  Mace.  V.  5-10).  For  a  time  he  then 
diaappears  from  the  hiatory  (yet  oomp.  ver.  23), 
out  at  last  he  met  with  a  violent  death  at  the 
jands  of  Antiocbua  Eupator  (cir.  b.  g.  163),  which 
seemed  in  a  peculiar  manner  a  providential  punish- 
nent  of  hia  aucrilege  (xiii.  3,  4). 

According  to  Joeephus  {AnL  xii.  5,  §  1)  he  was 
%  younger  brother  of  Jason  and  Onias,  and,  like 
'aaon.  changed  his  proper  name  Onias  for  a  Greek 
name.  In  2  Maocabeea,  on  the  other  hand,  he  la 
ealled  a  brother  of  Simon  the  Bei^amite  (2  Maoo. 
W.  23),  whose  treaaon  led  to  the  first  attempt  to 
plunder  the  Temple.  If  this  aooount  be  correct, 
tlie  profanation  of  the  sacred  ofikse  was  the  more 
marked  by  the  fact  that  it  was  transferred  from 
the  family  of  Aaron.  B.  F.  W. 

MEXESTHEUS  [3  syl]  iMwurSth;  Alex. 
Mfyffo^ctf.-:    Mnuthetu).    The  fiUher  of  Apol- 
jctsiua  8  (2  Bisee.  iv.  21). 
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ME^l^I.    The  hMk  cbnae  of  Is.  Izv  11  b  ras 
dered  in  the  A.  V.  "and  that  ftnnish  Ibe  drink 

offtring  unto  that  mmtber  **  O^Zpb),  tbe  nmtf^im, 
reading  for  the  last  wad  bdng  *<MeDi.**  Thai 
the  wwd  so  rendered  is  m  proper  name,  and  aks 
the  proper  name  of  an  ol^Jeet  of  klolatroas  wnrship 
cultivated  by  the  Jews  in  Babykn,  is  m  sappostUon 
which  there  seems  no  reason  to  questiou,  as  it  is  in 
aeoordaiice  with  the  oontsKt,  and  has  ertrj  proba- 
bility to  reeommend  it.  Bat  the  Meotifieation  of 
Meni  with  any  known  heathen  god  Is  still  uw- 
tain.  The  versions  are  at  varianee.  In  the  LXX 
the  word  is  rendered  ^  r^,  <«ft>rtiiiie"  or  *«hMk.'* 
The  okl  Ijatin  msion  of  the  danae  is  <«implBtit 
dcamom  potionem;  **  while  Synunaehiis  (as  quoied 
by  Jerome)  must  have  had  m  diflnent  rasdli^ 


mtiMt. 


,  **  without  me,**  which  Jerome  hater- 

prets  as  signifying  that  the  set  of  worship  impJied 
in  the  drink-ofll^ng  was  not  performed  fior  Gsd, 
but  for  the  dsmon  (^*  ut  doceat  non  sibi  fieri  aed 
dasmoni*').  The  Taigum  of  Jonathan  is  very 
vague  —  **and  mingle  cups  for  their  idols;**  and 
the  Syriae  timnsbUors  either  omit  the  word  alto- 
gether, or  had  a  dUftrent  reading,  petliaps  ^  v, 
Idmdf  "for  them.**  Some  variation  of  the  same 
kind  apparently  gave  rise  to  the  guper  earn  of  the 
Vulgate,  referring  to  the  (^  table  **  mentioned  In  the 
first  clause  of  the  verse.  From  tlie  old  versions 
we  come  to  the  commentators,  and  their  judgments 
are  equally  conflicting.  Jerome  {Comm.  m  /s. 
Ixv.  11)  Uluatrates  the  passage  by  reforenoe  to  an 
ancient  idoktrous  custom  which  prei'ailed  in  Egypt, 
and  especially  at  Alexandria,  on  the  last  day  of  the 
last  month  of  the  year,  of  placing  a  table  covered 
with  dishes  of  various  kinds,  and  a  cup  mixed  with 
mead,  in  acknowledgment  of^  the  fertility  of  the  past 
year,  or  as  an  omen  of  that  which  was  to  come 
(comp.  Virg.  Aln.  ii.  763).  But  be  gives  no  dew 
to  the  identification  of  Meni,  and  his  explanation  is 
evidently  auggested  by  the  renderiuga  of  the  LXX. 
and  the  old  Latin  version ;  the  former,  as  he  quotes 
them,  translating  (Jnd  by  '*  fortune.'*  and  Me^i 
by  "dasmon,**  in  which  Uiey  are  followed  by  the 
latter.  In  the  later  mythology  of  Egypt,  as  we 
learn  fh>m  Macrobius  (Sntum.  L  19),  AcSftmp  and 
Tvxri  were  two  of  the  four  deiUes  who  presided 
over  birth,  and  represented  respectively  the  Sun 
and  Moon.  A  paasage  quoted  by  Selden  {de  IHm 
Syi-is,  S^t.  i.  c.  1 )  from  a  MS.  of  Vettius  Valena 
of  Antioch,  an  ancient  astrologer,  goea  also  to  prove 
that  in  the  astrological  language  of  his  day  the  son 
and  moon  were  indicated  by  iaifiww  and  rvxi|,  as 
hdng  the  arbiters  of  human  destiny .^  This  cir- 
cumstance, coupled  with  the  similarity  between 
Meni  and  M^y  or  Mijn},  the  ancient  name  for  the 
moon,  haa  induced  the  migority  of  commentaton 
to  condude  that  Meni  ia  the  Moon  god  or  goddcsa, 
the  Deut  lAums^  or  Dta  Luna  of  the  Romaoa; 
masculine  as  regsrds  the  earth  which  she  illumlnsi 
(terrte  mnriim),  feminine  with  respect  to  the  sun 
(Siitii  lasor),  firom  whom  she  receives  her  light. 
This  twofoki  character  of  the  moon  la  thought  by 
David  Milliua  to  be  indicated  in  the  two  namei 
Gad  and  Meni,  the  former  femfaaine,  the  hUtar 
masculine  (/>ws.  v.  $  23);  but  as  both  are 


while  ttM  reading  ffl 
the  ftel  that,  la  Geft. 


by  JeroBM  to 
U,  -TJ,  rid,  Is 


snppottsd  fef 


MENI 

btf  ID  Hebrew,  hk  tpeei^ktioQ  fiUls  to  the  groaod. 
Le  MoToe,  oii  the  other  hand,  regarded  both  worda 
M  ikfMting  the  mid,  and  hie  double  worship  anM>Dg 
rke  ticjptiam:  Gnd  it  then  the  goat  of  Mendes, 
ind  ifem  as  Mnevte  worshipped  at  Uehopolia. 
riw  epiaioo  of  Huetha  that  the  Meni  of  I«aiah 
Hid  the  miip  of  Strabo  (zii.  c  ;jl)  both  denoted 
the  ma  wae  tefoted  bj  Vitringa  and  others. 
Xmmg  thoM  who  have  interpreted  thtf  word  liter- 
ily  **minil«r,'*  roav  be  reckoned  Jarcbi  and  Ahar- 
laiwl,  who  ondentand  by  it  the  **  namber  **  of  the 
l*inti  who  Avrmed  the  company  of  re\'elen  at  the 
feHt,  and  later  Hobdael  (  Ob$,  ml  diffic.  Jet.  hca^ 
p.  149)  followed  in  the  same  track.  Kimchi,  in 
kis  aote  on  la.  Ur.  1 1 .  sajs  of  Meni,  *•  it  is  a  star, 
■ad  sane  intifrpret  it  of  the  itars  which  are  num- 
htnd,  and  thrjr  ate  the  seven  stars  of  motion/* 
i  c.  tiw  planeCa.  Buxtorf  (Lex.  Hebr.)  applies  it 
to  the  •«iiDmber**  of  the  stars  which  were  wor- 
tiupiwd  aa  gods;  Sehindkr  {Lex,  PetUagl.)  to 
"•the  naatar  and  mnltitude**  of  the  idols,  while 
fedeonliiig  to  others  it  refen  to  **  Mercory  the  god 
of  iiombcn;  **  aU  which  are  mere  coi^|ectures,  quU 
^tmmet^  M  tenlrnHa,  and  take  their  origin  from 
the  pby  apon  the  word  Heni,  which  is  foiud  in 
the  vene  nest  foUowiug  that  in  which  it  occurs 

v^thcKfiHS  wiU  t  nmmber  (^n^3^\  ^mdnUM)  you 

to  the  sword  '*),  and  which  ia  supposed  to  point  to 

it*  deriTstion   from  the  verb    i^JOf   mdndA,  to 

Bouljer.    Bat  the  origin  of  the  name  of  Noah,  as 

|iwn  io  Gen.  v.  99,^  shows  that  such  plays  upon 

•ordt  are  not  to  be  depended  upon  as  the  bases 

vt  etjmology.     On  the  supposition,  however,  that 

b  thii  ease  the  etymology  of  Meni  is  really  indi- 

estad,  its  meaning  ia  still  uncertain.     Those  who 

■identand  by  it  the  moon,  derive  au  argument  for 

tbcir  theory  from    the  fact,  that  anciently  years 

VCR  mtabered  by  the  courses  of  the  moon.     But 

i^«nias  ( Cmam.  Sb.  d.  Jtrtia)^  with  more  pn>ba- 

biliT,  while  admitting  the  same  origin  of  the  word, 

pwi  to  the  root  mAn&h  the  sense  of  assigning,  or 

iitiibQting,*  and  connects  it  with  nuwAhf  one  of 

tic  three  klob  wonhipped  by  the  Araba  before  the 

tine  of  Mohammed,  to  which  reference  is  made  in 

the  Kocan  (Sura  53),  "  >Vhat  think  ye  of  AUat, 

■ad  Al-Uxiah,  and  i/rr«i/rA,  that  other  third  god- 

ikw  ?  **     \ftmnh  was  the  object  of  woiahip  of  **  the 

irita  of  /indheyl  and  Khuzd'ah,  who  dwelt  between 

ll«U»h  and  Kl-Medceneh,  and  as  some  say,  of  the 

tn(«iofOws,El-Kiiazraj,  and  Thakeek  also.    This 

idd  vat  a  laige  stone,  demolished  by  one  Saad,  in 

*i*  8th  year  of  the  Flight,  a  year  so  fatal  to  the 

«U»  ,4  AiabU  '*  (f.ane*s  SeL  from  the  Kur  an, 

P^  ppi  30,  31,  from  rooocke*s  Spec,  fftsL  Ar.  p. 

^X  ed.  White).      But  Al-Zamakhshari.  the  oom- 

•Kutator  on  the  Koran,  derives  Manah  from  the 

'voi^JU,  •«tollow,*'  hecanae of  the  bh)od  which 

loaed  at  the  saeriflees  to  this  idol,  or,  as  UUUns 

«  "lad  ha  ealM  his  Mma  Heah  (Hb),  sayhig, 
^wsAsU  cawiron  ■s.^'eta.  GDQri9%  yXMcAO- 

**^)    Ttt  00  one  would  derive  fib    ntecA,  from 
Snj,  nUkmn.    Tba  plav  no  ttis  word  nsy  ba  r»- 

^*M  wHbMt  dstriBBsnt  to  tlw  isasa  U  %e  lander 
r«"  aB4  tiM  Mknrfaig  elauM.  "tharafora 
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explidns  it,  because  the  ancient  idea  of  the  moon 
was  that  It  was  a  star  full  of  moisture,  with  which 
it  filled  the  sublunary  regions.*'  The  etymology 
given  by  Gesenius  b  more  probable;  and  Men! 
would  then  be  the  personification  of  Ihte  or  destiny, 
under  whatever  form  it  vras  worshipped.*  Whether 
this  form,  as  Gesenius  maintains,  was  the  planet 
Venus,  which  was  known  to  Arabic  astiok^gen  as 
"  the  lesser  good  fortune  '*  (the  planet  Jupiter 
being  the  **  greater  "),  it  is  impossible  to  say  with 
certainty;  nor  is  it  side  to  reason  from  the  wonhip 
of  Manah  by  the  Arabs  in  the  times  before  }dfy 
hammed  to  that  of  Meni  by  the  Jews  more  thai  a 
thousand  years  earlier.  But  the  colncideocr  'j 
remarkable,  though  the  identificatktn  may  be  \i 
complete.  W.  A.  W. 

*  MEN-PLBASERS  (&»  tf/KnrdpHricof )  is  t 
word  which  came  into  use  with  Tjnaale*s  tiana* 
liiUon  (Kp.  vi.  6{  Col.  iu.  92).  It  is  like  »e>^ 
sen-ice  '*  in  tliis  respect,  which  ceeon  in  tha  same 
passages  H. 

•  MBNU'CHAH    (npnip..    i,^   Nowti: 

Alex,  and  Vulg.  translate  freely)  in  Judg.  xx.  43 
has  been  regarded  by  some  critics  as  the  name  of  a 
place,  and  is  put  as  such  in  the  mazj^n  of  the 
A.  v.,  but  iu  the  text  is  rendered  **  with  esute.'* 
Furst  takes  it  to  be  the  same  as  Manaiiath  in  1 
Chr.  viii.  6,  whence  the  patronymic  Manaliethites, 
1  ( 'hr.  ii.  54.  If  a  town  be  meant,  it  was  in  the 
tribe  of  Ueiuamin,  and  on  the  line  of  the  retreat  of 
the  Ikiijamites  before  the  other  tribes  at  the  siege 
of  Gilieaii  (comp.  Judg.  xx.  41  AT.).  It  is  held  to 
be  a  proper  name  in  Luther's  version.  But  the 
wonl  has  more  probably  its  ordinary  sigin'flcation : 
eitlier  *'  witli  ease "  (litemlly  "  quiet  **  as  the  op- 
posite of  toil,  trouble),  witli  reference  to  the  almost 
unresisttcd  victor)'  of  the  other  tribes  over  the  panic- 
stricken  lieiijamites:  or  **  place  of  rest,**  i.  t,  in  every 
such  place  where  the  men  of  Bei\jamin  halted  for  a 
moment,  their  pureuers  fell  upon  them  and  trampled 

them  to  pieces  PH^'^TTH),  like  grapes  in  the 
wine-prrss. 

It  should  be  said  that  the  name  reappears  in  ths 
margin  of  the  A.  V.,  Jer.  U.  69:  **  So^iah  was  a 
prince  of  Menucha,  or  chief  chamberlain,*'  where 
the  text  reads  ^'  was  a  quiet  prince.'*  The  Biahops' 
Bilile  (coimecting  the  word  with  the  previoun  verb) 
traiiMlates  •*  chased  them  diligently  **  or  (mai>{in) 
**  fruui  their  rest."  On  the  whole,  it  appears  to 
the  writer  not  easy  to  discover  any  hotter  sena^ 
than  that  suggested  in  the  A.  V.  H. 
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D'^ajl^yp  [see  below]:  [Vat.]  H\wtiamp9fnKU 
[Rom.  'H\9tp/tamw9rifi;]  Alex,  and  Aquih,  9nh 
iaro0\tw6rr t0pi  qua  rtt/nrit  quercum\  on  oak,  oi 
terebinth,  or  other  great  tree —  for  tho  trruishi(i'>n 
of  the  Hebrew  KUm  by  "  phdn*'  is  moat  pr.bahiv 
inoorreet,  as  will  be  sbiiwn  myler  the  hrad  of 


«ll !  w«ffor  ^vu  f  V  tha  swoid." 


^, 


b  like  tha  Arab. 
'dMith,*>  &aJU0,  <*fots,**  f'dasthiy.'' 


wta( 
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*  -        ••  The  1 
Upon  wheat  iBiacaas  N«Fti>Be*i  amplra  ■taads.* 

SHAaasr.  HomL  L  L 

•  Tha  pisssuus  of  tba  artlols  saams  to 
**  Meni  **  was  oilgfaiaUj  an  appaUattva. 
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*LAIN  —  which  formed  a  well-known  object  in 
central  i^aleHtlne  in  the  daj»  of  the  Judgm.  It  Ib 
iiientioned  —  at  least  under  this  name  —  only  in 
Judg.  ix.  37,  where  Gaal  ben-Ebed  standing  in  the 
^tewaj  uf  Shechem  leea  the  ambushes  of  Ablnie- 
iecb  coming  towards  tlie  city,  one  by  the  middle 
[literally,  **  navel "]  of  the  land,  and  another  *^  by 

the  way  (tj^'^ti)  of  Elon-Meoneuim,**  that  is,  the 
pmd  lending  to  it.  In  what  direction  it  stood  with 
reicard  to  the  town  we  are  not  told. 

The  meaning  of  Meonenim,  if  interpreted  aa  a 
Hebrew  word,  is  enchanters,^  or  "observers  of 
times,"  as  it  is  elsewhov  rendered  (Deut.  z\'iii.  10, 
U;  in  Mie.  v.  12  it  is  «« soothsayers*').  This 
eonnection  of  the  name  with  magical  arts  has  led 
to  the  suggestion^  that  the  tree  in  question  is 
identical  with  that  beneath  which  Jacob  hid  the 
foreign  idols  and  amuleU  of  his  household,  before 
going  into  the  presence  of  God  at  the  consecrated 
ground  of  Bethel  (Gen.  zxxv.  4).  But  the  inference 
seems  hardly  a  sound  one,  for  meonenim  does  not 
mean  **  enchantmeii/s  "  but  "  enchan/e»*s,**  nor  is 
tliere  any  ground  for  connecting  it  in  any  way  with 
snmlets  or  images:  and  there  is  the  positive  reason 
igainst  the  identification  that  while  this  tree  seems 
Uy  hare  been  at  a  distance  from  the  town  of  Shechem, 
that  of  Jacob  was  in  it,  or  in  very  dose  proximity 

to  it  (tlie  Hebrew  particle  used  is  D7|  which  im- 
plies this). 

Five  treei  are  mentioned  in  connection  with 
Shechem :  — 

1.  The  oak  (not  "  {ilaiii  **  as  in  A.  V.)  of  Moreh, 
where  A  brain  made  his  first  halt  and  built  his  lint 
iltar  in  the  I^romised  Ijind  ((ten.  xii.  0). 

2.  Tliat  of  Jacob,  already  sfNiken  of. 

3.  *'  The  oak  which  was  in  the  holy  place  of 
Jehovah*'  (Josh.  xxiv.  2G),  beneath  which  Jonhua 
set  up  the  stone  which  he  assured  the  people  had 
heard  all  his  words,  and  would  one  day  M-itness 
li^iiist  them. 

•I.  The  Klon-Mnttsah,  or  '« oak  (not  « phiii.'  as 
in  A.  V.)  of  the  pilLu*  in  Shechem,**  beneath  which 
Abimelech  was  made  king  (Judg.  ix.  it). 

5.  The  Elon-Meoneiiim. 

The  first  two  of  these  may,  with  great  probability, 
be  identical.  Tlie  second,  thini,  and  fourth,  agree 
in  being  all  specified  as  in  or  close  to  the  town. 
Joshua*s  is  mentioned  with  the  definite  article  — 
*«  the  oak  *'  —  as  if  well  known  previously,  it  is 
therefore  possible  that  it  was  Jacob's  tree,  or  its 
successor.  And  it  seems  further  possible  that  dur- 
ing the  confusions  which  prevailed  in  the  country 
sfier  Joshua's  death,  the  stone  which  he  had  erected 
beneath  it,  and  which  he  invested,  even  though 
only  in  metaphor,  with  qualities  so  like  those  which 
the  Canaanites  attributed  to  the  stones  Uiey  wor- 
shipped —  that  during  these  confiised  times  this 
famous  block  may  have  heoome  sacred  among  tlie 
Canaanites,  one  of  their  '*  inatt8el4ihs*'  [see  Idol, 
\x>l.  ii.  p.  1119  6],  and  thus  tlie  tree  have  acquired 
tne  name  of  **  tl'^  oak  of  Muttsab  '*  fmm  the  fetish 
bei(.w  it. 


<*  Oesenius  (3V«.  61  6),  ineantaiores  and  ZatAftrr: 
lichaelifl  and  PUnt,  Wahrvagtr.    The  root  of  tb«  word 

V  79^y  probably  conneetad  with  ^^J,  ths  eje,  wtJch 

bf  ars  so  prominent  a  part  In  Bsstera  magic.  Of  this 
Jb9r9  is  a  tntoe  In  the  rttpicit  of  the  Vulgats.  (Sss 
leasn.  Thu.  W%  1068 ;  also  DivwAnoa,  vol.  I    po. 
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That  JaooVs  oak  aod  Joshua's  oak  were  rhi 
same  trse  seeius  still  more  likely,  when  w«  ohaerft 
the  rsinarkable  correspondence  between  the  drenin- 
staoces  of  each  oeeuncnoe.  I'he  point  of  Joahna's 
address  —  his  summary  of  the  early  history  of  ttic 
natbn  —  is  that  they  should  ^  pot  away  the  ivei^ 
gods  which  were  among  them,  and  incline  thrir 
liearts  to  .lehovah  the  God  of  IsnwL'*  Eieept  in 
the  mention  of  Jehovah,  who  had  not  mrealed 
Himself  till  the  Kxodus,  tlie  words  are  all  bat  iden- 
tical with  those  in  which  Jaoob  had  addreaed  his 
folbwere;  and  it  seems  almost  impoMible  not  to 
beliet'e  that  tlio  coincidence  was  intentional  on 
Joshua's  part,  and  that  such  an  allusion  to  m  wfil* 
known  passage  in  the  life  of  their  fonfeftlMr,  sum! 
whidi  had  oocuiTed  on  the  very  apot  when  they 
were  standing,  roust  have  come  home  with  peenliar 
force  to  his  heaiers. 

But  while  four  of  these  were  thus  probably  one 
and  tlie  same  tree,  the  oak  of  Meonenim  for  the 
reasons  stated  above  seems  to  have  been  a  distinct 
one. 

It  is  perhaps  possible  that  Meonenim  may  have 
originally  lieen  M.ionim,  that  is  Maonites  or  Me- 
hunim ;  a  tribe  or  nstiun  of  non-Israelites  daewhcre 
mentioned.  If  so  it  furnishes  an  interesting  trsee 
of  the  presence  at  some  early  period  of  that  tribe 
in  Central  Palestine,  of  which  others  liave  been 
noticed  in  the  case  of  the  Ammonites,  Avites, 
Zeuiarites,  etc.    [See  vol.  i.  p.  S77,  note  6.]    G. 

MEON'OTHAI  [4  syl.]  Onbl^P  [my 
dwdUnffs^  Ges.:  see  Ftirst]:  MayoBli  [Vat.*Ma*^ 
$u;  Comp.  Mam^aBtii]  Aiaonathi).  One  of  the 
sons  of  Othniel,  the  younger  brother  of  Caleb 
(1  Chr.  iv.  14).  In  the  text  as  it  now  stands  tliere 
is  probably  an  omission,  and  the  true  reading  of 
yr,  13  and  14  should  be,  as  the  Vulgate  and  the 
Complutensian  edition  of  the  LXX.  give  it,  <*  and 
the  sons  of  Othniel,  Hathath  t'nd  .Ifeonothai  ;  and 
Meonothai  begat  Ophrah."  It  is  not  dear  whether 
this  Inst  phrase  implies  that  he  founded  the  town 
of  Ophrah  or  not:  the  u;iage  of  the  word  ^  fether  " 
in  the  sense  of  **  founder  "  is  not  uncommon. 

MBPHA'ATH    (H^QP     [hei^ki,   FBnt; 

beauty,  Gea.] :  in  Chron.  and  Jemn.  HPS'^p; 
in  the  latter  the  Cethib^  or  original  teKt,  haa 

n^Sltd  :  Mai^8:  Alex.^  Miyfoatf:  Mepkaatk, 
Mephnnl\  a  dty  of  the  Reubenites,  one  of  the 
towns  dependent  on  Heshbon  (Josh.  dii.  18),  lying 
in  tlie  district  of  the  Mishor  (comp.  17,  and  Jer. 
xlviii.  21,  A.  V.  •*  plain  "),  which  probably  anaweted 
to  the  modem  Btlhi,  It  was  one  of  the  dties 
allotted  with  their  suburbs  to  the  Merarite  Levitea 
(.Tosh.  xxi.  37;  1  Chr.  vi.  79;  the  former  does  not 
exist  in  the  Rec.  Hebr.  Text).  At  the  time  of  the 
conquest  it  was  no  doubt,  like  Heshbon,  in  the 
hands  of  the  Amorites  (Num.  xn.  S6),  bat  when 
Jeremiah  delivered  his  denunciations  it  had  been 
recovered  by  its  original  possessors,  the  Moabita* 
(xlviii.  21 ). 

Mephaath  is  named  in  the  abofe  paasagei  wHh 


ft  Sep  9tanlev,  S,  4>  P..  p  142. 

c  The  DMiie  to  given  In  the  LXX.  as  follows :  Jean 
xttt.  18,  UoA^ajiA,  Alex.  Mi^^oa^  ;  xxl.  87,  ri^  M«4« 
Alex.  r.  Um0^i  1  Otar.  v1.  79,  vi)r  Ms>»»&, 
^QoB:  Jer.  xlvUi.  (xxxi.)  21, 
[T  Um^m0,  areordlng  to  BabsrL 
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Dtoi,  Jchaah,  Ktijathrim,  and  other  towiu,  whieh 
bsve  been  ideotified  with  tolei^la  certainty  on  the 
Mrth  of  the  Arooii  ( Wtuhf  yfojtbU  but  no  noe 
^iftan  jet  to  have  dinoovered  any  name  at  all 
RKmbfing  it,  and  it  must  remain  for  the  ftutber 
jartrtigation  of  Uioae  iutereeting  aiid  comparativeljr 
antioddeo  district*.  In  the  time  of  Euaebius 
[OumaaL  Mif^cU))  it  was  used  as  a  military  poet 
far  keeping  in  dieeit  the  wandering  tribes  of  the 
deHrt,  wliMi  sonounded.  as  it  still  surrounds,  the 
edtimed  land  of  this  district 

TVe  eitended,  and  possibly  Uter,  form  of  the 
ssoK  which  oecurs  in  Chronicles  and  Jeremiah,  as 
i  Jfa  Pkiiaik^  »  waten  of  Pbaath/*  may  be,  as  in 
sibcr  esses,  an  attempt  to  fix  an  intelligible  mean- 
fa|  fli  so  archaic  or  foreign  word.  G. 

iaPHIB(KSHBTH  (nip^&Q  [peril. 
ykUtkmon  ttor,  Sim.,  Ges.  ;  but  see'  Fiirst]  : 
U*tit^i$ec04;  [Alex.  M9fi^i$o<r9ai^  exe.  2  Sam. 
it  11, 13 :J  .foseph.  MtfA^lfioa^ofi  Miphibo$eth\ 
tke  iisme  borne  by  two  members  of  the  family  of 
Seal  —  h»  son  and  his  ^^^ndson. 

The  name  itsdf  is  perhaps  worth  a  brief  oon- 
•faition.  Bosheth  appears  to  have  been  a  favorite 
^ipeOttioQ  in  Sanies  fi«mily,  for  it  forma  a  part  of 
tie  Dames  of  no  fewer  than  three  memben  of  it  — 
b!i-bo«hrih  and  the  two  Mephi-bosheths.  But  in 
the  geoesloi^ries  preserved  in  1  Chronicles  these 
Toum  are  given  in  the  diflSfrent  forms  of  Esh-baal 
nd  Mcrib-haaL  The  variation  is  identical  with 
t^  of  Jerab-baal  and  Jerub-besheth,  and  is  in 
Koordsnee  with  paaeages  in  Jeremiah  (xi.  13)  and 
Hon  (tx.  10),  where  Baal  and  Bosheth «  appear 
to  be  oooveitible,  or  at  least  related,  terms,  the 
htter  beii^;  used  as  a  contemptuous  or  derisive 
inMwim  of  the  former.  One  inference  fW)m  this 
•nid  be  that  the  penons  in  question  were  origi- 
mBt^  named  Baal;  that  this  appears  in  the  two 
(n^ncats  of  the  family  records  preserved  in  Chron- 
idfs;  bat  that  in  Samuel  the  hateful  heathen  name 
^  been  oniibrmly  erased,  and  the  nickname 
Hoiheth  sabstituted  for  it.  It  is  some  support  to 
tUito  find  that  Saul  had  an  ancestor  named  Baal, 
vbo  appesn  m  the  lists  of  Chronicles  only  (1  Chr. 
vin.  iO,  ix.  M).  But  sueh  a  change  in  the  record 
"^ifom  an  amount  of  ediUng  and  interpolation 
^ieh  VDuU  hardly  have  been  accomplished  with- 
<ni  lesving  more  obnous  traces,  in  reasotis  gifen 


^  TkMMblad  in  A.  T.  "shame." 

'  8ooa  of  the  uieiaat  Qmk  versions  of  the  Hexapla 
9*^  the  auu  to  Samuel  as  Hemphi-baal  (sss  Bahrdt^ 
ttapfa,  pp.  6M,  U»,  614).  Also  Proooplus  Qaaens, 
AM*  OQ  2  8am.  rvf.  No  trace  of  this,  however, 
^mn  ta  any  MS-  of  the  Hebrew  text. 

'  Awe  Is  BO  doubt  about  this  being  the  ml  msaa- 

^rfttMweid  7p\  transiatea  hare  snd  In  Num. 
u<  i^bsafsd  ap.^(8eeMichaeli8's  SuppUmeni,  No. 
IMOi  elfoQasenlos,  1V«.  820;  and  Vurst,  Uutdwb. 
Wt,)  AqoQa  has  «FMnfyinr|ii,  undsrstandlng  them  to 
ki^  bna  not  eraeMied  but  Impaled.  The  Vulgate 
X*  oma/twtnmti  (ver.  9),  and  f  mi  o^iri  /Wmitf  (18). 

^  Bibrav   «ma    9p>  Is  eotlrsly  dMaet   flram 

^^^,  sin  iwMlsred  ^  to  hang  **  in  the  A.  ▼.,  whieh 

lilknslilgniacaaott.  It  Is  this  Utter  woid  whict  Is 
•^*iy<i  ta  the  story  of  the  five  kings  at  Makkedah  ; 
hfttsBoaoat  of  Chk  Indignities  piaetloed  on  8anl*s 
Mr,  t  asm.  xxl.  12,  on  Baanah  and  Reehab  by  David.  | 
'  Iml  Iv.  IS ;  and  elsewhsfe 
'  thii  Mlows  ftom  the  e^atsBMOt  tlial  thsy  hiii« 
harvest  (AprU)  dU  the  eoBBmooesBssnt  of 
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for  the  ehange,  etc.    How  diilbrent  it  is,  fbr  ei 
ample,  from  the  ease  of  Jerub-hesheth,  where  the 
alterati<m  is  menUoned  and  commented  on.     Still 
the  facts  are  as  abore  stated,  whatever  explanation 
may  be  given  of  them. 

1.  Saul's  son  by  Rispah  the  daughter  of  AJah, 
his  concubine  (3  Sam.  xxi.  8).  He  and  his  brothet 
Annrnit  were  among  the  seven  rictims  who  were 
surrendered  by  Darid  to  the  Gibeonites,  and  by 
them  crucified  «  in  sacrifice  to  Jehovah,  to  avert  a 
£unine  finom  which  the  country  was  sufiMng.  Tht 
seven  corpses,  protected  by  the  tender  care  of  the 
mother  of  Bfephibosheth  fhim  the  attacks  ot  bad 
and  beast,  were  exposed  on  their  crosses  to  the 
fierce  sun''  of  at  least  five  of  the  midsummer 
months,  on  the  sacred  eminence  of  Gibeah.  At 
the  end  of  that  time  the  attention  of  David  wae 
called  to  the  circumstance,  and  also  possibly  to  the 
tact  that  the  sacrifice  had  foiled  in  its  purpose.  A 
diflferent  method  was  tried :  the  bones  of  Saul  and 
Jonathan  were  disinterred  from  their  resting-place  sA 
the  foot  of  the  great  tree  at  Jabesh-Gil^,  the 
blanched  and  withered  remains  of  Mephiboaheth,  Lis 
brother,  and  bis  five  relatives,  were  taken  down  fh>m 
the  crosses,  and  father,  son,  and  granf'^ons  found  at 
last  a  resting-place  together  in  the  ancestral  care 
of  Kish  at  Zelah.  When  this  had  been  done, 
**  God  was  entreated  for  the  land,"  and  the  famine 
oeased.     [Kizpah.] 

2.  The  son  of  Jonathan,  grandson  of  Saul,  and 
nephew  of  the  preceding. 

1.  His  life  seems  to  hare  been,  fh>m  b^inn2ng 
to  end,  one  of  trial  and  discomfort.  The  name  d 
his  mother  is  unknown.  There  is  reason  to  think 
that  she  died  shortly  after  his  birth,  and  that  he 
was  an  only  child.  At  any  rate  we  know  Jfor  oer> 
tain  that  when  his  fother  and  grandfather  were 
slain  on  Gilboa  he  was  an  infant  of  bat  five  yean 
old.  He  was  then  liring  under  the  charge  of  his 
nurse,  probably  at  Gibeah,  the  regular  residence  of 
Saul.  The  tidings  that  the  army  was  destroyed, 
the  king  and  his  sons  slain,  and  that  the  Philistines, 
spreading  from  hill  to  hill  of  the  country,  wen 
sweeping  all  before  them,  reached  the  royal  hous»> 
hold.  The  nunc  fled,  carrying  the  child  on  her. 
shoulder.*  But  in  her  panic  and  hurry  she  stumbled^ 
and  Mephiliosheth  was  precipitated  to  the  ground 
with  such  force  as  to  deprire  him  for  life  of  the  use 
of  both  /  feet  (2  Sam.  iv.  4).     These  eariy  misfer- 

the  mfais (October);  hut  It  Is  also  worthy  of  notlee>that 
the  LXX.  have  emplojed  the  word  Jfi|Atd<nr,  "  to  ex 
pose  to  the  eun.'*  It  Is  also  remarkable  that  on  the 
only  other  occaMon  on  which  this  Hebrew  term  is 
used  —  Num.  xxv.  4 — an  express  oommand  was  giveis 
that  the  rictims  should  be  crucified  "  In  fh»t  of  the 
sun.** 

«  This  Is  ttie  statement  of  Joeephos  — avb  tm 
MfiMf  (ilni.  vfl.  6,  $  6) ;  but  It  Is  hardly  neeeseary,  foe 
in  the  Itest  children  are  always  carried  on  the  shonlder 
Sea  the  woodcut  In  lAue^  Mod.   J^pr/oiw,  oh.  i 
p.  £8. 

/  It  Is  a  ramarkable  thing,  and  very  eharaoterisUs 
of  the  simplicity  and  unconsciousness  of  theee  aneleal 
records,  of  which  the  late  Proffassor  Blunt  has  happQy 
Ulostratsd  so  many  other  ioslanoes,  that  this  Inftems 
don  concerning  Mephit>osheth*8  childhood,  whloh  oon 
tatns  the  key  to  his  whole  history,  is  inserted,  almost 
as  if  by  accident.  In  the  midst  of  the  narrative  of  bis 
onde^s  death,  with  no  apparent  reason. Ibr  tholnsss^ 
tiMi.  or  connection  between  the  two,  f\srttMr  than-  thai 
of  their  being  relatives  and  harinn 
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Ihiew  A  thadeoTer  his  whole  life,  uid  hb  |Mr- 
ftonal  deformitjr  —  as  is  oileu  theoMe  when  it  hM 
b«n  the  result  of  Mcideot — seems  to  have  cMveised 
a  depresshig  aud  depreoiatory  infloence  on  Us  char- 
Boter.  He  caii  neTer  foiget  that  be  is  a  poor  latiie 
skfe  (3  Sam.  xix.  96),  and  tinable  to  walk:  a  dead 
dog  (ix.  8) :  that  all  the  house  of  his  fisther  were  dead 
(Kix.  ^):  that  the  king  is  an  angel  of  God  (t&.27), 
and  ke  his  abject  dependent  (ix.  6, 8).  He  reoeives 
the  slauden  of  Ziba  and  the  hanhn«s«  of  David  alike 
•ith  a  submissive  equanimity  which  Is  quite  touch- 
ing, and  which  effectually  wins  our  sympathy. 

2.  After  the  accident  which  thus  embittered  his 
flwle  existence,  Mephibosheth  was  carried  with 
the  rest  of  his  family  beyond  the  Jordan  to  the 
mountains  of  Gilead,  where  he  found  a  refuge  in 
the  house  of  Machir  ben-Ammiel,  a  poweiftil  Gadite 
or  Manassite  sheykh  at  Lo-debar,  not  far  ftom 
Mahanaim,  which  during  the  reign  of  his  uncle 
lohbosheth  was  the  head-quarten  of  his  fiunily. 
By  Ifaehir  he  was  brought  up  (Jos.  Ant  vii.  ft, 
$  ft),  there  he  married,  and  there  he  was  living  at 
a  later  period,  when  David,  having  completed  the 
sul^ugation  of  the  advemries  of  Israel  on  every 
side,  had  Irisure  to  turn  his  attention  to  claims  of 
other  and  hardly  less  pressing  descriptions.  The 
solemn  oath  which  he  had  swoni  to  the  fether  of 
Mephibosheth  at  then  critical  interview  by  the 
stone  Rzel,  that  he  **  would  not  cut  off  his  kindness 
fh>m  the  house  of  Jonathan  for  ever:  no !  not  when 
Jehovah  had  cut  off  the  enemies  of  Da\id  each  one 
from  the  fiice  of  the  earth  "  (1  Sam.  zx.  15);  and 
again,  that "  Jehovah  should  be  between  Jonathan *s 
seed  and  his  seed  for  ever  **  (ver.  42),  was  naturally 
the  flnt  thing  that  occurred  to  him»  and  he  eagerly 
inquired  who  was  left  of  the  house  of  Saul,  that  he 
might  show  kindness  to  him  for  Jonathan*s  sake 
(9  Sam.  ix.  1).  So  completely  had  the  fiunily  of 
the  late  king  vanished  firom  the  western  side  of 
Jordan,  that  the  only  person  to  be  met  with  in  any 
way  related  to  them  was  one  Ziba,  formerly  a  slave 
of  the  royal  house,  but  now  a  freed  man,  with  a 
fismily  oi  fifteen  sons,  who  by  arts  which,  from  the 
glimpee  we  subsequently  have  of  his  character,  are 
not  difficult  to  undentand,  must  hare  acquired  oon- 
siderable  substance,  since  he  was  possessed  ot  an 
establishment  of  twenty  slaves  of  his  own.  [Ziba.] 
From  this  man  David  learnt  of  the  existence  of 
Mephibosheth.  Royal  messengers  were  sent  to  the 
house  of  Machir  at  Lo-debar  in  the  mountains  of 
(iilead,  and  by  them  the  prince  and  his  infant  son 
Mich  A  were  brought  to  Jerusalem,  'llie  interview 
with  David  was  marked  by  extreme  kindness  on  the 
part  of  the  king,  and  on  that  of  Mephibosheth  by 
the  frar  and  humility  which  has  been  pointed  out  as 
chamcteristic  of  him.  He  leaves  the  royal  presence 
with  all  the  property  of  his  grandfather  restored  to 
iiiiii.  iuid  with  the  whole  family  and  establiJihment 
uf  Ziija  as  his  sUves,  to  cultivate  the  land  and 
liarvest  the  produoe.  Ho  himself  is  to  be  a  daily 
guest  at  David's  table.  From  this  time  ibrward  be 
NHtdml  at  Jerusalem. 


•  The  word  iissd  both  la  zvl.  1, 2,  and  six.  98,  is 

nlir|»  *'  *'  ^^  strong  he-asn,  a  flinn  animal,  as  op- 
posed to  ttie  sbe-ass,  moro  oommoalj  wed  for  riding 
for  Ihs  flnt  see  IssACHAa.  vol.  il.  p.  llSDa;  for  the 
sseond,  ttiSBA,  vol.  i.  p.  717  a. 

*  The  same  moumhig  as  David  for  hie  ehild  (xli. 

«). 
c  A  stacubv  Jefrtsh  tradition  is  prestrved  bf  Jennie 


8.  An  interval  of  about  sewnteen  years  1  evi  f< 
and  the  crisis  of  Darkles  life  arrives.    Uf  Me|rfii 
bo8heth*s  behavior  on  this  oocaaion  we  pnsif  twt 
aecounta  ~  his  own  (2  Sam.  xix.  94->30),  and  that 
of  Ziba  (xvi.  1-4).     Thqr  are  naturally  at  variaoM 
with  eaeh  other.     (1.)  Ziba  meets  the  king  on  hif 
flight  at  the  moat  opportune  moment,  jtist  as  Da  via 
has  undergone  the  most  trying  part  of  that  trjiug 
day's  Journey,  has  taken  the  last  look  at  the  city 
so  peculiarly  his  own,  and  completed  the  hot  and 
toilsome  ascent  of  the  Mount  of  (Mives.     He  ia  on 
foot,  and  is  in  want  of  rdief  and  refivshment.     The 
relief  and  refreshment  are  there.    There  atancl  a 
couple  of  strong  he  asses  ready  saddled  for  the  Lii^ 
or  his  household  to  make  the  deeeent  upon;  and 
there  are  bread,  grapes,  melons,  and  a  skin  of  wine; 
and  there  —  the  donor  of  theee  wekome  gifta  —  ia 
Ziba,   with  respect  in  his  look  and  sympathy  on 
his  tongue.    Of  course  the  whole,  though  offered 
as  Zilia's,  is  the  property  of  Mephiboebeth .    the 
asses  are  his,  one  of  them  his  own  •  riding  animal: 
the  fruits  are  from  his  gardeua  and  orcharda.     But 
why  is  not  their  owner  here  in  person  ?     Wlicre  is 
the  **  son  of  Saul  '*  ?     He,  says  Ziba,  is  in  Jemaa- 
lem,  waiting  to  receire  from  the  nation  the  throne 
of  his  grandfather,  that  throne  fh>m  which  he  has 
been  so  long  w^ustly  excluded.    It  must  be  coa- 
fessed  that  tlie  tale  at  first  sight  is  a  most  planiiMe 
one,  and  that  the  answer  of  David  is  no  more  tlian 
was  to  be  expected.     So  the  base  ingratitude  of 
Mephibosheth  is  requited  with  the  ruin  he  deeer\'es, 
while  the  k>yalty  and  thoughtful  courtesy  of  Ziba 
are  rewarded  by  the  possessions  of  hu  master,  thus 
once  more  reinstating  him  in  tlie  position  from 
which  he  had  been  so  rudely  thrust  on  Mephiboeh- 
eth's  arrival  in  Judah.     (2.)  Mephibosheth*s  story 
—  which,  however,  he  had  not  the  opportimity  of 
telling  until  several  days  later,  when  he  met  1  >avid 
returning  to  his  kingdom  at  the  western  bank  of 
Jordan  —  was  very  difilbrent  to  [from]  Ziba's.     lie 
had  been  desirous  to  fly  with  his  patron  and  bene- 
factor, and  had  ordered  Ziba  to  make  ready  hia  ass 
that  he  might  join  the  cortege.     But  Ziba  had 
deceived  him,  had  left  him,  and  not  returned  with 
the  asses.     In  his  helpless  condition  he  had   no 
alternative,  when  onoe  the  opportunity  of  aeeuno- 
panying  David  was  lost,  but  to  remain  where  hr 
was.      The  swill  punuit  which  had  been  made 
after  Ahimaax  and  Jonathan  (2  Sara.  iviiJ  had 
shown  what  risks  even  a  strong  and  able  man  must 
run  who  would  try  to  follow  the  king,     hut  aJI 
that  he  could  do  under  the  circumstancea  he  had 
done.    He  had  gone  into  the  deepest  m  >iimu)g  puv 
sible^  for  his  lost  friend.     From  the  very  da}  that 
Darid  left  he  had  allowed  his  beard  to  grow  ragged, 
bis  crippled  feet  were  unwaahed  *'  and  untendcd,  hit 
linen  remained  unchanged.     That  David  did  not 
disi)elieve  this  story  is  iJiown  by  his  revokif.g  the 
judgment  be  had  previously  given.     That  lie  did 
not  entirely  reverse  his  decision,  but  allovrrd  /i)>a 
to  retain  possession  of  half  the  lands  of  MepUibusb  • 
eth,  is  probably  due  partly  to  weariness  at  the  "vhole 


fai  his  Qii««c.  UA.  on  this  passage,  to  the  sfliKt  th«t 
the  corrsot  reading  of  the  Hebrew  is  not  ^  undrtsswl,'' 
but  rathar  <<  Ul-made  **  —  noa  tZfotii  ptdibM^  ted 
ptdibm  la/friu—aiiading  to  fldae  wooden  foet  whicb 
he  was  accnstomed  to  wear.  The  Hebrew  word  ~  the 
to  both  foet  and  beard,  though  renSend  hi  A.  ▼ 


"dressed"  aad  ^trimmed"  — to  HtT^, 
to  ear  word  ''dooa." 
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but  miiily  to  the  eoneiUalory  ftaine  of 
nisd  io  whieh  hewM  at  that  moment.  "  Shall 
Ibm  any  man  be  put  to  death  thta  day?  "  is  the 
^-Bote  of  tbe  whole  prooeediog.  Ziba  probably 
Ml  a  meat,  who  had  done  hia  beat  to  injure  an 
booent  and  helpkH  man :  bat  the  king  had  paaied 
)m  «onl  that  no  one  was  to  be  made  unhappy  on 
Urit  joyful  day;  and  to  Mepbiboaheih,  who  believed 
tuiDKlf  rained,  hat  half  hit  property  restored  to 
UiD,  while  Ziba  Is  better  off  than  he  waa  before  the 
kill's  flight,  and  &r  better  off  than  he  deeenrad 
lobe. 

4.  The  writer  ii  aware  that  this  is  not  the  view 

pMnBj  taken  of  Mepbiboaheth*8  conduct,  and  in 

prtienhr  the  opposite  aide  has  been  maintained 

•ith  oradi  cofiseney  and  ingenuity  by  the  bite  Fro 

laor  Bhrat  in  hia  Undesigned  Coineidenees  (part 

l.§17).    But  iHien   the  circumstances  on  both 

■dis  sn  weighed,  there  seems  to  be  no  escape  Ironi 

te  eoodnsion  eome  to  above.    Mephiboshetb  could 

bsie  had  nothing  to  hope  for  from  the  rerolution. 

h  ms  not  a  mere  anarehical  scramble  in  which 

il  had  equal  chancea  oi  coming  to  the  top,  but 

I  «ffl  war  between  two  parties,  led  by  two  indi- 

fidnsk,  Absalom  on  <Hie  side,  David  on  the  other. 

Fraa  Absslom,  who  had  made  no  vow  to  Jona- 

UiSB,  it  is  obvious  that  he  had  nothing  to  hope. 

Hanover,  the  struggle  was  entirely  confined  to  the 

toiheof  Judah,  and,  at  the  period  with  which  alone 

se  ire  coneemed,  to  the  chief  city  of  Judah.    What 

ihsooB  eookl  a  Beqjamite  have  lud  there  ?  —  more 

a|iedslly  one  whose  very  claim  was  his  descent 

fron  a  man  known  only  to  the  people  of  Judali 

■  hsvlng  for  years  hunted  their  darling  David 

tlaoogh  the  hiUs  and  woods  of  his  native  tribe: 

bit  of  sll  when  that  Benjamite  was  a  poor,  nenrouit, 

isiid  cripple,  as  Of^iosed  to  Absalom,  the  banditoin- 

ol,  resdieit,  and  most  popular  man  in  the  country. 

A^,  Hephiboaheth^s  story  is  throughout  valid 

•ad  ooQsiitent.     Every  tie,  both  of  interest  and  of 

fntkode,  combined  to  keep  him  lldthlul  to  IMvid's 

aoie.    As  not   merely  bune,  but  deprived  of  the 

■e  of  both  feet,  he  must  hare  been  entirely  depend- 

At  OB  bis  ass  and  his  servant:  a  position  which 

^ikmcd  that  he  completely  appreciated  by  not 

•«lj  Baking  off  himself,  hut  taking  the  asses  and 

^  etpiipmente  with  him.    Of  the  impossibility  of 

%fat,  sAer  the  king  and  the  troops  had  gone,  we 

bm  shmdy  spoken.     Lastly,  we  have,  not  his  own 

lUtemeot,  but  that  of  the  historian,  to  the  fact 

tkit  he  commenced  his  mourning,  not  when  his 

apposed  designs  on  the  throne  proved  futile,  but 

m  the  rery  day  of  Darid's  departure  (xix.  24). 

So  maeh  fcr  Sftephiboshetb.  Ziba,  on.  the  other 
hmd,  bd  everything  to  gain  sod  notliing  to  kwe 
^  my  tarn  afBurs  might  take.  As  a  lieiijamite 
«d  an  old  adherent  of  Sanl  all  his  teiKJcncies 
■sit  hsve  been  hostile  to  David.  It  was  David, 
naiuiiu,  who  had  thrust  him  down  from  his  inde- 
paidnit  position,  and  brought  himself  and  his  ftf 
IM  nos  bsek  into  the  bondage  from  which  they 
M  belbre  escaped,  and  from  which  they  could  now 
bs  delivered  only  by  the  fiUl  of  MephiboiJIieth*  He 
M  thm  every  reason  to  wish  his  roaster  out  of  the 
ssr,  and  hmnan  nature  must  be  diflerent  to  what 
t  '■  if  we  can  betiere  that  either  his  good  ofBom  to 
^vld  or  his  accosation  of  Msphibosheth  was  Jm 
■illof  snything  but  cafenhlian  and  toteivst. 

With  ngard  to  the  aboet.oe  of  the  name  of 
Hiphibosbcth  from  the  dying  words  of  Dtvid, 
•^  is  the  mdn  oeearion  of  Mr.  Blunt*i  ■triotares, 
^  1"  aoit  natonl  —  at  any  rate  H  la  ^te  aUow- 
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able  —  to  suppose  that.  In  the  interval  of  eight 
years  which  ebpsed  between  Darid*s  return  to 
Jerusalem  sod  hia  death,  Mephibosheth's  painfU 
life  had  come  to  an  end.  We  may  withoot  diffi- 
culty believe  that  he  did  not  long  annrire  thi 
anxietiea  and  annoyances  wliioh  Ziba^s  tnaehery 
had  brought  upon  him,  G. 

*  The  argumente  whieh  fetor  the  side  of  Mephi* 
bosheth  on  this  question  of  veracity  between  him 
and  Ziba  are  somewhat  flilly  stated  above,  it  la 
due  to  an  impartial  view  of  the  case  to  mention 
also  some  of  the  considerations  on  the  other  side, 
to  which  the  resder'n  attention  has  not  been  called. 
Josephtts  supporto  this  view,  which  was  probably 
prevalent  among  the  Jews  of  his  day.  Jerome 
names  it  as  t&  early  Christian  tradition;  and 
modem  commentaton  (Henry,  Jamieeon,  Kitto^ 
and  othen)  urge  the  same  opinion.  No  tradition, 
of  course,  reaches  back  to  the  period,  and  any  in- 
ference is  Intimate  which  is  feirly  dJedudble  from 
the  record  itself.  We  ofler  a  few  oonsiderations 
to  balance  some  of  the  preoedmg. 

(1.)  The  relation  of  Ziba  to  Mephiboaheth  could 
not  have  been  degrading  and  trying.  It  would  hare 
been  a  poor  return  for  the  infonnation  which 
enabled  the  king  to  reach  the  object  of  his  favor, 
to  inflict  an  ii\jury  on  the  informer.  In  delegating 
to  an  old  servant  of  Saul  the  care  of  his  late  royal 
master's  grandson  vrith  his  restored  estate— making 
him  the  steward  of  his  property  and  (in  his  bel^ 
lessness)  the  virtual  guardian  of  his  person,  DnvM 
conferred  an  honorable  trust,  and  phused  Ziba  in  a 
more  important  post  than  he  occupied  before.  Tha 
novel  suggestion  that  the  king  "  »iide/y  thrust  *' 
him  from  a  better  position,  and  that  he  harbored 
rancor  as  one  who  had  been  "  thrust  down  "  and 
tt brought  into  bondage'*  from  whieh  he  sought 
escape,  has  no  apparent  basis. 

(S.)  The  open  kindness  which  Ziba  rendered 
king  David  was  not  only  most  opportune,  but  was 
also  bestowed  at  an  hour  when  there  was  no  prospect 
of  reward,  if  it  did  not  even  involve  some  risk. 
He  could  not  hare  reasonably  anticipated  that  the 
monarch,  in  his  own  extremity,  would  confiscate 
hia  master's  estoto  (against  whom  he  voluntesred 
no  eharge)  and  announce  ite  transf^  to  himsilf. 
If,  witbal,  what  was  Moflfered  as  Ziba's"  was  *•  the 
property  of  Mephiboshetb,'*  would  not  the  king 
know  it?  And  would  the  sen-ant  be  so  presuming 
if  the  feet  were  so  patent?  And  what  is  there  in 
all  his  conduct  to  countenance  the  coigecture  of 
**  tendencies  hostile  to  David  "  ? 

(3.)  It  would  be  natural  for  Mepbibosbeth  (as 
David's  ready  credence  shows)  to  imagine  that  dis- 
sension in  the  royal  family  and  dvO  war  might 
result  in  bringing  him  to  the  throne.  As  between 
Da^dd  and  Absalom,  he  had  nothing  to  hope  from 
the  bitter  and  much  fh>m  the  former;  but  this 
deadly  breach  between  them  may  hare  awakened 
hopes  of  his  own  —  and  these  feillng,  the  counter- 
charge agunst  Ziba  would  be  the  nataral  cover  and 
defense  of  his  course,  if  the  charge  of  the  latter 
were  teue. 

(4.)  The  proposal  of  MephilKwheth,  when  ball 
the  estate  was  restored  to  him,  to  allow  Zil«  to 
keep  the  whole — a  token  of  his  indifference  to 
property,  flrom  genuine  Joy  at  his  benefeetor's  mA 
return  —  will  not,  of  itseU^  mislead  any  one  who  is 
fiunihar  with  eastern  phrases  and  professions  of 
friendahip.  The  speech  was  purdy  oriental  —  as 
was  Ziba's  prarioos  acknowledgment. 

(5.)  Adde  horn  the  ehaige  of  Mbphiboohrth, 
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Mde  in  ielf-ezenlp«tion,  the  ehancter  of  ZiImi  It 
■limpeMfaed,  and  there  it  oo  Indication  that  Dn'A 
withdrew  hie  ooofidence  from  him. 

(6.)  The  final  award  of  Darid  is  &r  mom  reeon- 
eOable  with  his  helief  of  Mephiboaheth*8  guilt,  than 
of  Ziba*s.  To  pity  the  s(»i  of  Jonathan,  in  his 
alflect  deetitntion,  and  pennit  him  to  retain  half 
of  his  forfeited  possessions,  would  accord  with 
David*s  known  magnanimitj  and  befit  his  day  of 
triamph.  **  The  key-note  of  the  whole  proceeding,*' 
to  which  Mr.  Grove  properly  refins,  is  eertainly 
not  less  in  harmony  with  this  construction  than 
with  the  other.  It  would  be  the  reverw  of  mag- 
nanimous, and  positivdy  wrong,  to  reward  the 
** treachery*'  of  Ziba,  and  pennit  him  to  hold  half 
of  his  roaster's  estate  as  the  fruit  of  falsehood  and 
fr»ud  of  which  he  had  been  convicted.  Nothing 
eottld  justify  or  excuse  this  decision  but  the  inno- 
eenoe  of  Ziba,  or  doubt  in  the  king's  mind  between 
the  conflicting  stories  —  which  is  a  possible  sup- 
position. 

(7.)  The  argument  of  Prof.  Blunt  (see  above) 
based  on  the  omission  of  Mephibosheth's  name  from 
the  dyuig  messages  of  David,  is  not  frilly  met  by 
the  suggestion  that  the  former  may  have  died  "  in 
the  interval  of  eight  years**  —  though  known  to 
be  living  some  four  years  after  (2  Sam.  zxi.  1, 7)  — 
for  even  if  he  were  dead,  he  had  left  a  son  and 
grandsons  (1  Chron.  viii.  34,  35)  and  Dand's 
eovenant  with  Jonathan  pledged  him  to  protect  hi« 
offspring  t*for  ever."  If  Mephibosheth  pruved 
fidthfrd  when  rebellion  was  rife,  whether  he  were 
-DOW  living  or  dead,  it  would  be  difScult  to  account 
for  the  omission  of  any  allusion  to  this  tender  trust 
In  the  parting  charge  to  Solomon.  It  is  to  lie 
noted,  moreover,  that  on  his  return  to  the  capitAl 
David  appears  simply  to  have  forgiven  Mephibosheth 
and  remitted  half  the  penalty  of  confiscation.  There 
is  no  evidence  that  trom  this  time  the  latter  was  a 
guest  at  the  royal  table  as  he  had  been  before. 

In  view  of  this  difference  of  opinion  between 
writers  on  the  subject,  and  in  the  absence  of  all 
evidence  in  the  (ffemises  except  that  of  the  unsup- 
ported testimony  of  the  parties  at  variance,  our 
conclusion  is  that  we  cannot  safely  pronounce  either 
of  them  "  a  rascal "  —  though  it  is  evident  enough 
tlut  there  was  rascality  between  them.       S.  W. 

MEItAB  i'yyif  [increase,  groiUh] :  M«p<J3," 
Alex,  also  Mepvfi;  Joseph.  Mtp6Brii  Merob),  the 
eldest  daughter,  possibly  the  eldest  child,  of  king 
Saul  (1  Sam.  xiv.  49).  She  first  appears  after  the 
victory  over  Goliath  and  the  Philistines,  when  David 
had  lieoome  an  inmate  in  Saul's  house  (1  Sam. 
xviii.  2),  and  immediately  after  the  commencement 
of  his  friendship  with  Jonathan.  In  accordance 
with  the  promise  which  he  made  before  tlie  engage- 
ment with  Goliath  (xvii.  25),  Saul  betrothed  Merab 
to  David  (xviii.  17),  but  it  is  evidently  implied  that 
one  oigect  of  thus  rewarding  his  valor  was  to  incite 
liini  to  ftirther  feats,  which  might  at  last  lead  tu 
his  death  by  the  Philistines.  David's  hesitation 
i)oks  as  if  he  did  not  much  value  the  honor  —  at 
sny  rate  before  the  marriage  Merab*s  younger  sister 
Miehsl  hsd  displayed  her  attachment  for  David, 
md  Merab  was  then  married  to  Adriel  the  Me- 


3  Tfas  emission  of  the  name  in  the  LXX.  is  nomik- 
Is  the  TaUoan  Godaz  it  ooeora  In  1  8am.  zlv. 
10  only.  The  Alezandrlne  MS.  omits  it  these,  and 
•untt  it  in  zvU.  17  sod  19. 

*>  •  KsU  dseldM  {BikL  Comm.  Ub.  da»  A.  Tin  toe.) 
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holathite,  who  vems  to  have  been  one  of  ths 
wealthy  sheikhs  of  the  eastern  port  of  Paieetine 
with  whom  the  house  of  Saol  always  maintained 
an  alliance.  To  Adriel  she  bore  five  wobm^  whc 
formed  five  of  the  seven  members  of  the  boose  ol 
Saul  who  wen  given  up  to  the  Gibeonitea  by  David 
and  by  them  crucified  to  Jdiovah  oo  tlie  sacred 
hiU  of  (;ibeah  (2  Sam.  xxi.  8).     [Rizpah.] 

The  Authorized  Version  of  this  last  passage  is 
an  accommodation.  The  Hebrew  text  has  ^the 
five  sons  of  Michal,  daughter  of  Saul,  whicli  she 
bare  to  Adriel "  [in  the  A.  V.  "  whom  she  fafooghl 
up  for  Adriel  **],  and  this  is  foUowed  in  the  LXX. 
snd  Vulgate.  The  Tai^m  explains  the  diacrepunry 
thus:  ^'The  five  sons  of  Merab  (which  Micbal, 
Saul's  daughter,  brought  up)  which  she  bare/*  etc 
The  Peshito  substitutes  Merab  (in  the  present  state 
of  the  text  "  Nsdab  ")  for  Michal.  J.  H.  Micfaaelis, 
in  his  Hebrew  Bible  (9  Sam.  xxi.  10),  suggests  that 
there  were  two  daughters  of  Saul  named  Idichal,  as 
there  were  two  Elishamss  and  two  Kliphaleta  among 
David's  sons.  Probably  the  most  feasible  solution 
of  the  difficulty  is  that «« Michal"  is  the  mistake 
of  a  transcriber  for  ''  Merab."  f*  But  if  so  it  is 
manifest  from  tlie  ainvement  of  the  versions  and 
of  Josephus  {Ant.  vii.  4,  §  30)  with  the  present 
text,  that  the  error  is  one  of  very  ancient  date. 

Is  it  not  possible  that  there  is  a  cmmection  be- 
tween Merub's  name  and  that  of  her  nephew 
Murib-Baal,  or  Mephibosheth  as  he  is  orduiarJj 
called?  G. 

MERAIAH  [8  syl.]  ('^'^^  IrebetSon,  06- 
sfinncy,  Ges.]  :  ^Afuipla ;  [Vst."  Mopea ;]  FA. 
Mopaia:  Mnrain).  A  priest  in  the  daysof  Joiakim, 
the  son  of  Jeshua.  He  was  one  of  the  **  heada  of 
the  fathers,"  and  representative  of  the  priestly 
family  of  Senuah,  to  which  Kscra  bdonged  (Neh. 
xii.  12).  The  reading  rA  the  LXX.  —  *AMaf>(a,  is 
supported  by  the  Peshito-Syriae. 

MBRAIOTH  [3  syl.]  (nVnp  [reAeffioas, 
contumadti] :  Mopi^At  [Vat.  ViapttriX,]  in  1  Oir. 
vi.  6,  7,  52:  Mapai<^a,  [Vat.  Map/i»0,]  1  Chr.  ix. 
11 :  Mapc<i6a,  [VaU  Ma^«^wO,]  I^zr.  vii.  3;  ItLaptAB^ 
Neh.  xi.  II ;  Alex.  Mopaio^O,  1  Chr.  vi.  6,  7,  Ezr. 
rii.  3:  McpawO,  1  Chr  vi.  52;  Mapf«0,  1  Chr.  ix. 
11,  Neh.  xi  11:  sMeiaioth,  except  1  Chr.  ix.  11, 
Kzr.  vii.  3,  Mnraioth).  1.  A  descendant  of  Eleazar 
the  son  of  Aaron,  and  head  of  a  priestly  house.  It 
was  thought  by  Lightfoot  that  he  was  the  imme- 
diate predecessor  of  Eli  in  the  office  of  higb-pricat, 
and  that  at  his  death  the  high-priesthood  clumg«*d 
from  the  line  of  Eleaxar  to  the  line  of  Ithamar 
{Temple 'Service,  iv.  §  1).  Among  his  illustrioiis 
descendants  were  Zadok  and  Ezra.  He  is  caBed 
elsewhere  Mekkmuth  (1  Esdr.  vii.  2),  and  Mam- 
moth (2  Esdr.  i.  2).  It  is  apparently  another 
Meraioth  who  comes  in  between  Zadok  and  Ahitnb 
in  the  genealogy  of  Azariah  (1  Chr.  ix.  11,  Neh. 
xi.  11),  unless  the  names  Ahitnb  and  Meraioth  arc 
transposed,  which  b  not  improbable. 

2.  {Mapuie;  [Vot.  Alex.  FAi.  omit:]  Afara- 
loth.)  The  head  of  one  of  the  houses  A  priests, 
which  in  the  time  of  Joiakim  the  son  *f  Jeshna 
represented  by  Helkai  (Neh.  xii.  15).     He  is 


that  BOehal  In  the  prsssnt  text  must  be  an 
of  msDiory  cat  a  eoRfUit^s  mistake.    H.  A.  PeRet.OeD«l 
sabstltatas  Meimb  for  Michal  In  his  vetsioa  pnbUslMl 
by  the  »tUti  BUiqm  BoumatUe  de  Psrii  (1808}. 


MBRAN 

■knoled  HuxMOTH  (Kdi.  li]  r\a 

Miag  mk  bctiraen  Um  Iflttan  Y  ud  D.    Tha 
Pybito-SjriM  hM  if ornMrt  in  Mb  pMii^H. 

W.   A-    Yr» 

UBTBAISI  (MtffdMi  Merrha),  Themerehanta 
sf  Main  and  TiMfnan  ate  mentioned  with  the 
Ui^gaRBM  (Bar.  iil  28)  aa  *«  learchen  out  of  un- 
iaiUadiqg:."  The  name  doea  not  occnr  elaewhere, 
■d  ii  pnbablj  a  eomiption  of  <«Medan"  or 
'•IGdian."  Jonitia  and  Tremelliiu  give  Medaned^ 
■d  thflir  eoqjectare  ia  anpported  bjr  the  appearance 
•f  d»  Midianitea  aa  nomade  roerchanti  in  Gen. 
uini  Both  Bfedan  and  Midian  are  enumerated 
naoQgthe  tana  of  Keturah  in  Gen.  zx?.  9,  and  are 
(tedyeooneeted  with  the  Dedanim,  wboae  "  travel- 
litg  eompanieay*'  or  caravsna,  are  IrequentI j  alluded 
to  (It.  zzL  13;  Ea.  zxvii.  15).  fWtache  augseaU 
Ibit  it  b  the  Ifarojie  of  Plinj  (yi.  28,  32). 

W.  A,  W. 

MERA'RI  (^9  [taiAoRpy,  tommfkd,  or, 
■9  mrom,  L  e.  hla  mother^a]:  M«pa|>/ ;  [Vat. 
MiMMi.  Mcppopfiy  and  onee  MiuHipci;   Aiei. 
lfcpaf>ci:  Mtrari])^  third  aon  of  Levi, 


MERART 
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and  head  of  the  third  gnat  diviaion  (nP^^D) 

of  the  Levitea,  ths  Msbaritbs,  whoae  deaignatloe 
in  Hebrew  ia  the  lame  as  that  of  their  progenitor, 

onlj  with  tha  article  prefixed,  namely,  *^l!j7^!?* 

Of  Merari*8  peraonal  hiatory,  beyond  the  ftet  of  hia 
birth  before  the  deaoent  of  Jaoob  into  Egypt,  and 
of  hia  being  one  of  tlie  seventy  who  aooompaiiied 
Jaoob  thither,  we  know  nothing  whatever  (Gen. 
zlvi.  8, 11).  At  the  time  of  the  Exodus,  and  the 
numbering  in  the  wildemesa,  the  Meraritea  con 
aiated  of  two  fiuniliea,  the  Mahlites  and  the  Mushites^ 
Mahli  and  Muahi  being  either  the  two  aona,  or  tlie 
eon  and  ^randaon,  of  Merart  (1  (}hr.  vi.  19,  47). 
Their  chief  at  that  time  waa  Zuriel,  and  the  whole 
number  of  the  fiunily,  from  a  month  old  and  up' 
wards,  waa  6,200;  thoae  from  80  years  old  to  60 
were  3,200.  Their  chaige  waa  the  boards,  bara, 
pillars,  aoeketa,  pina,  and  cords  of  the  tabemade 
and  the  court,  and  all  the  tools  connected  with 
setting  them  up.  In  the  encampment  their  place 
was  to  the  north  of  the  tabernacle;  and  both  they 
and  the  Gershonitee  were  **  under  the  hand "  of 
Ithamar  the  aon  of  Aaron.    Owing  to  tlM  hiiif^ 


Tabm  or  rmm  MaaABiTaa. 
tm\  (£x.  vL  ]i-18i  Nam.  ilL  IT-KQ 


SnrM. 

•bMrorai«hoaMoftlM 

ofttiefluaillMofMnuifai 

llMllnMofMoMt 

CNam.lU.85). 


BmI.  Bsaai  OM- aL  IQf 


.chiafof 

amcrarilMta 

IV.  ft    Botthi* 
g  "^iiy>  donbO— 

ftMLnltoAaBlah 


f 


JMsteh  or  JMxiel,  1  Chr.  zv.  18,  bcIt.  88^  ST.    Ifgllueh. 


^-^ « 

.-  ■  -*»        Ztmarm      IMorAbdl 
(niv.ir).      ZMhutah  (vl.44. 

(ft.  ft  XV.  I8>.       rrlT.  ^ 

8c«  LXZ.  ('A^«t). 


I. 


(nai.81.: 


8l.niv.89).        KliU,KI^(xzULSl),<NrKadMlallCBV.V>. 


T 


aa*LKM|).(ZTL8|>.    :zzt.8;8>.   (A.8,U). 


G^or 


1 


tt>*l.lBk.(ft.ll>.     Bah 

(A.X    (a.ju 
la  tfno  of  BoMkUk  (8  Chr.  xslz.  1^ 


JwhiJiai  •Uadioblali  Ifltti. 
vLIq.   (A.  a;  81). 


1 


•  Otadtah  (or  Abda)  Um  «m  of  ahoiadb, 
iko  Maof  Oolal,  tho  Mm  of  Jodnflwa,** 


a  Chr.  Is.  Ml  Hok-a.  17).^ 


T 


"I 


Jerahmod    Ethan,  oallod 
(zxir.  V),    alw)  J«duth  an, 
head  of  tha 
•Ingcn  In  tha  Mno  «t 
^5«vld(vl.44-tf| 
XV.  lM»i  xvL41,|St 
XXV.  l«8;f). 


tho  ooa  of  Abdl,  and  Asariah  llM  M«  of 
Jahalalal,  In  raiim  of  HaaakS 
9  Chr.  zxtx.  18). 


I 


(Ar  vin.  tf!)i  eermptodio  ' 


I 


tab. 


a 


lallar  Ifca  retvm  fton  _ 
r.lx.l4iNah.xLlf). 


Jashaaah,  of  tte  mm         ItehaMah,  of  tha  Mot  of  Morari.  In  Ikt  Him 
of  Mara^ta  tha  tiiM  of  Ixra  OBar.  vltl.  18).  eallad  ImM  and 

of  lam  OBar.  vlU.  m  AMoalaa  a  iidjr.  vf  iL  «\  if\ 
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m^jon  of  the  materials  which  they  had  to  cury, 
iMir  vagons  and  eight  oxen  were  assigned  to  them ; 
and  in  the  inarch  both  they  and  the  Ocrshonites 
fiaUowed  iuimediately  after  the  standard  of  Judah, 
and  before  that  of  Reuben,  that  they  might  set  up 
che  Tabernacle  against  the  arrival  of  the  Kohathitea 
(Num.  iu.  20,  33-87,  i?.  99-83,  4d-45,  vU.  8,  x. 

17,  21).  In  the  divisbn  of  the  knd  by  Joshua, 
the  Menrites  had  twelTO  dties  assigned  to  them, 
out  of  Beuben,  Oad,  and  Zebulun,  of  which  one 
was  Ramoth-Gilead,  a  city  of  leftige,  and  in  Uiter 
tiroes  a  frequent  subject  of  war  between  Israel  and 
Syria  (Josh.  zxi.  7,  84-40: «  1  Chr.  vi.  68, 77-81). 
In  the  time  of  David  Asaiah  was  their  chief,  and 
assisted  with  220  of  his  family  in  bringing  up  the 
arlc  (1  Chr.  xv.  6).  Afterwards  we  find  £t  Men^ 
rites  still  sharing  with  the  two  other  Lsvitical 
families  the  various  functions  of  their  caste  (1  Chr. 
xxiii.  6,  21-23).  Thus  a  third  part  of  the  singer^ 
and  musicians  were  Merarites,  and  Ethan  or  Je- 
Ittthun  was  their  chief  in  the  time  of  Darid. 
[JsDUTHOiv.]  A  third  part  of  the  door-Jceepers 
were  Merarites  (1  Chr.  uiil.  6,  6,  zzri.  10, 19), 
unless  indeed  we  are  to  understand  from  ver.  19 
that  the  doorkeepers  were  all  dtber  Kohathites  or 
Merarites,  to  the  exclusion  of  the  Gershonites,  which 
does  not  seem  probable.  In  the  days  of  Hezekiah 
the  Merarites  wov  still  flourishiug,  and  Kish  the 
son  of  Abdi,  and  Aziiriah  the  son  of  Jehalelel,  took 
their  part  with  their  brethren  of  the  two  other 
Levitical  families  in  promoting  the  reformation,  and 
lorifying  the  bouse  of  the  Lord  (2  Chr.  zxiz.  12, 
15).  After  the  return  fh>i'  captivity  Sbemaiah 
represents  the  sons  of  Merari,  in  1  Clir.  ix.  14,  Neh. 
zi.  15,  and  is  said,  with  other  chie&  of  the  Lerites, 
to  have  "  had  the  overiigbt  of  the  outward  business 
ol  the  house  of  God."  There  were  also  at  that 
time  sons  of  Jeduthun  under  Obadiah  or  Abda,  the 
son  of  Sheniaiah  (1  Chr.  ix.  16;  Neh.  xi.  17).  A 
little  later  again,  in  the  time  of  Ezra,  when  he  was 
in  great  want  of  Levites  to  accompany  him  on  his 
Journey  fit>m  Babylon  to  Jerusalem,  "  a  man  of 
^ood  understandhig  of  the  sons  of  Mahli**  was 
fbund,  whose  name,  if  the  text  here  and  at  ver.  24 
is  correct,  is  not  given.  **  Jeshaiah  also  of  the  sons 
of  Merari,"  with  twenty  of  his  sons  and  brethren, 
came  with  him  at  the  same  time  (Ezr.  viii.  18,  19). 
But  it  seems  pretty  certain  that  Sherebiah,  in  ver. 

18,  is  the  name  of  the  Mahlite,  and  that  both  he 
and  Hashabiah,  as  well  as  Jeshaiah,  in  ver.  19,  were 
Lerites  of  the  fiunily  of  Merari,  and  not,  as  the 
actual  text  of  ver.   24  indicates,  priests.     Hie 

eopulative  1  has  fallen  out  befiore  their  names  in 
ver.  24,  as  appears  from  ver.  30  (see  also  1  Chr.  ix. 
14;  Neh.  xii.  24). 

The  preceding  table  gives  the  principal  descents, 
as  &r  as  it  is  possible  to  ascertain  them.  But  the 
trae  position  of  Jaaziah,  Mahli,  and  Jeduthun  is 
doubtful.  Here  too,  as  elsewhere,  it  is  difficult  to 
decide  when  a  given  name  indicates  an  hidividual, 
ind  when  the  family  called  after  him,  or  the  head 
of  that  family.  It  is  sometimes  no  less  difficult  to 
decide  whether  any  name  which  occun  repeatedly 
designates  the  same  person,  or  othen  of  the  family 
irtio  bore  the  same  ruune,  as  e.  ^.  in  the  case  of 
Ifahli,  IliUdah,  Shimri,  Kishi  or  Kish,  and  othen. 
4a  nprds  the  oonfiiiioo  between  Ethan  aiid  Jedu- 


a  Thilr  citieB  mm  Jokneam,  Kartah,  IMmnah, 
lafta\al,  In  Zebulun;  Beser,  Jahassh,  Kademoth, 
Ifaai^aaili.  in  Baohea :  Bamoth.  Mahaoatan.  Bsshboa* 
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thun,  it  may  perliaps  be  that  Jedathmi  ww  tk 
patronymic  title  of  the  house  of  which  Ethan  «as 
the  head  in  the  time  of  David.  Jedathua  might 
have  been  the  brother  of  one  of  Ethan*8  dinot 
anceaton  before  Hashabiah,  in  which  case  Haaii»- 
biah  in  1  Chr.  xxt.  3,  19  might  be  the  mne  u 
Hashabiah  in  n,  46.  Hosah  and  Obed-edom  seen 
to  have  l)een  other  descendants  or  clansmen  ot 
Jeduthun,  who  lived  in  the  time  of  David;  and 
if  we  may  argue  fh>m  the  names  of  Hosah's  wna 
Sinui  and  HUkiah,  that  they  were  descends'.  *jb  of 
Shamer  and  HiUdah,  in  the  line  of  Ethku,  the 
inference  would  be  that  Jeduthun  was  a  son  uUmv 
of  Hilkiah  or  Amaziah,  since  he  lived  after  Hilkiah, 
but  before  HashabUh.  The  great  advantage  of  tfaie 
supposition  is,  that  while  it  leavn  to  Ethan  tibe 
patronymic  designation  Jeduthun,  it  draws  a  wide 
disUnctton  between  the  term  **  sons  of  Jeduthun  " 
and  **  scMis  of  Ethan,"  and  expbuna  how  hi  David's 
time  there  oould  be  sons  of  those  who  are  called 
sons  of  Jeduthun  abore  thirty  yean  of  age  (since 
they  filled  offices,  1  Chr.  xxri.  10),  at  the  same 
time  that  Jeduthun  was  said  to  be  the  chief  of  the 
singen.  In  like  manner  it  is  posnble  that  Jaaziah 
may  have  lieen  a  brother  of  Malluch  or  of  Abdi, 
and  that  if  Abdi  or  Ibri  had  other  descendants 
besides  the  lines  of  Kish  and  Eleazar,  they  may 
hare  been  reckoned  under  the  headship  of  Jaaziah. 
llie  families  of  Merari  which  were  so  reckonini  were, 
according  to  1  Chr.  xxiv.  27,  Shoham,  Zaccur  (a{>- 
parently  the  same  as  Zechariah  in  1  Chr.  xv.  J  8, 
where  we  probably  ought  to  read  **Z.  son  of 
Jaaziah,"  aud  xxri.  11),  and  Ibri,  where  the  LXX. 
have  *afi9i,  'A/3at,  and  *A/38f.  A.  C.  H. 

3.  iH^papl;  [Vat  Mcpopei;  Sm.]  Alex,  in 
Jud.  riii.  i,  Mcpopei;  [Sin.  m  Tii.  7,  Mopo^i:] 
Aferari,)    The  father  of  Judith  (Jud.  viiL  1.  zri. 

7). 

•  MBR  A'RITES  OTJP  •  Mtpopl,  Vat.  -p^i 
Aferarita),  descendants  of  Slerari,  Num.  xxri.  57. 
[Merari  1.]  A. 

MEBATH  AIM,  THE  LAND  OF  ( V?^ 

D^n*7Q  :  Urra  dominantitm),  that  is,  of  dombU 

rebelUott  (a  dual  fbrm  fh>m  the  root  TT^^  ;  Ge- 
senius,  Thts.  p.  819  a;  FUrst,  ffdwb.  p.  791  6), 
alluding  to  the  country  of  the  Chaldsans,  and  to 
the  double  captirity  which  it  had  inflicted  on  the 
nation  of  Israel  (Jer.  1. 21 ).  This  b  the  opinion  of 
Gesenius,  Fiirst,  Michaelis  {Bibtl/ikr  UnytUhrten)^ 
etc.,  and  in  this  sense  the  word  is  taken  by  all  the 
vereions  which  the  writer  has  consulted,  excq>ting 
that  of  Junius  and  Treuiellius,  which  the  A.  V.  — 
as  in  other  instances  —  has  followed  here.  The 
LXX.,  ^irl  r^r  T^r,  K^yu  tevpiof.  w  t  k  ^  A  i 
M$ri$i,  etc.,  take  the  root  in  its  second  senae  of 
"bitter."  G. 

MBROU'RnJS  {'Zpfi^s:  ifefcwriitt),  [Acts 
xiv.  12,]  property  Hermes,  the  Greek  deity,  whom 
the  Romans  identified  with  their  Mereury  the  god 
of  commerce  and  bargains.  In  the  Gre^  mythol- 
(^  Hermes  was  the  son  of  Zeus  and  Mua  the 
daughter  of  Atlas,  and  is  constantly  represented  as 
the  companion  of  ills  fkther  in  his  wanderings  upot 
earth.     On  one  of  these  oocasions  they  were  trmt- 


and  Jaasr,  In  Gad.    But  fai  1  Chr  ri.,  inataad  cf  tfai 
Ibnr  in  Zsbulon,  only  Bfanmon  and  Tabor  are 
thoo^  the  total  Is  glwn  as  twelve  in  vtr.  68 
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img  »  PfnygU,  and  mn  reliised  hiMpiulitj  hy 
iM«i>»  ^iiids  and  PhUeoKMi,  the  two  a^ea  peMsnts 
it  whcAi  Grid  teUt  the  duinniDg  epiaode  in  hU 
Metam.  «iu.  690-734,  wfaieh  appean  to  have  fonned 
put  of  Uw  folk-lore  of  Aaia  Minor,  and  atrikingly 
iflatnlta  the  readineaa  with  which  the  simple  peo- 
pb  of  Lplrm  reoognized  in  Banahaa  and  Paul  the 
cods  whov  aooording  to  their  wont,  had  oome  down 
III  the  liltcneas  of  men  (AeU  xiv.  11).  Tbej  called 
Pud  **  Uermea,  beeanae  he  was  the  chief  ipeaker,** 
idcntifjing  in  him  aa  they  supposed  hy  this  char- 
Mtcristir,  the  henld  of  the  gods  (dom.  OJ,  v.  28; 
Hym,  m  Herm,  p.  3),  and  of  Zeus  {Od.  I  38,  84; 
JLxnr.  333,  461),  the  eloqueiit  orator  ((ML  i.  86; 
Ikr.  OdLL  10^  I ).  iii\-entor  of  letters,  mnsie.  and 
tbs  arts.  He  was  usually  represented  as  a  slender 
basrdkss  youth,  but  in  an  olider  Pelaagio  figure  he 
til  besniBd.  Whether  St.  I'aiil  wore  a  beard  or 
not  is  not  to  he  inferred  froiu  this,  for  the  men 
rf  Ljstn  ideotifled  him  with  their  god  Hermes, 
Dot  ftom  any  aocadental  reaeiulilanee  in  figure  or 
■ppeMTsnee  to  the  statues  of  that  deity,  hut  because 
rf  ths  set  (rf  healing  which  had  been  done  upon 
tbe  man  who  waa  lame  from  hia  bhrth.  [JunTKB, 
Ajmt.  ed.]  W.  A.  W. 

HKBOT-SEAT  (n^bS  :  IXnrHipMp:  pro- 
pieiniortiOT).  This  appean  to  have  been  merely 
the  Ed  of  the  Ark  of  the  Covenant,  not  another 
nrfies  affixed  thereto.  It  was  that  whereon  the 
Uood  of  the  yearly  atonement  was  sprinkled  by  the 
bi|(h-priest;  and  in  this  reUtion  it  is  doubtful 
ttttCber  the  sense  of  the  word  in  the  Hebrew  is 
fasted  OD  the  material  fact  of  its  ^  covering  '*  the 
Ark,  or  from  this  notion  of  its  reference  to  the 
^'eovwing**  (i.  e. 'atonement)  of  sin.  But  in  any 
eue  the  notion  of  m  **  seat,**  as  conveyed  by  the 
&ia»  ID  Knglish,  aeems  superfluous  and  likely  to 
Bisleid.  Jehovah  is  indeed  spoken  of  as  "dwell- 
ni"  and  even  as  ««sitdng**  (Ps.  Izxx.  1,  zciz.  1) 
b^fwesn  the  cherubim,  but  undoubtedly  his  seat  in 
this  eoneeptioii  would  not  be  on  the  same  level  as 
ibit  OQ  which  they  stood  (Ex.  zxv.  18),  and  an 
nthroDcmait  in  tbe  gkwy  above  it  must  be  sup- 
pQied.  The  idea  wiUi  which  it  is  connected  is 
Dot  owely  that  of  **  meray,'*  but  of  formal  atone- 
■aoit  made  for  tbe  breach  of  the  covenant  (Lev. 
m  U),  which  the  Ark  contained  in  its  material 
*ebide~the  two  tables  of  stone.  The  communi- 
a*ioitt  made  to  Mcaes  are  represented  as  made 
"froci  off  the  Merey-Seat  that  vras  upon  the  Ark 
^  tbe  Taitinioay  **  (Num.  vii.  89 ;  oomp.  Ex.  xxv. 
22.  zxz.  6):  a  sublime  illustration  of  the  moral 
Matim  and  re^wnsibility  into  which  the  people 
"w  by  covenant  rq;arded  as  brought  before  God. 

H.  H 

UK-RED  rriQ  [dtftcthm,  rMlim\ :  Moi|Mi3 
ViL  n«pa8],  1  Chr.  iv.  17;  M«p^3,  1  Chr.  iv. 
^  Mend).  This  name  occurs  in  a  flragmentary 
Pvvlogy  m  1  Chr.  iv.  17,  18,  as  that  of  one  of 
tb«  ions  of  Ezra.  He  is  there  said  to  have  taken 
lo  «iie  IhTRiAH  the  daughter  of  Pharaoh,  who  is 
^nuacrated  by  the  Kabbins  among  the  nine  who 
iitend  Paradise  (Hottinger,  Smegma  OrieniaU^ 
}•  315),  and  in  the  Taigam  of  B.  Joseph  on 
Ibronieks  is  said  to  have  been  a  prosel^e.  In 
ie  xxmt  Targnm  we  find  it  stated  that  Osleb  the 
<"  of  Jephimneh,  was  eaUed  Mered  because  he 

or  nbeDed  against  (T1Q)   the  ooansel 

a  tradition  also  reewded  by  Jarohi. 

and  i«y  eorioiu  ttaditioii  u  preserved 
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atht 
lit 


in  the  Quesatiofiet  m  Ubr,  PamL^  attributed  tr 
Jerome.  Aoooiding  to  this,  Ezra  was  Amram 
his  sons  Jether  and  Mered  were  Aann  and  Moees; 
Epher  was  Eldad,  and  Jalon  Medad.  The  tradi- 
tion goes  on  to  say  that  Moses,  after  receiving  tha 
Law  in  the  desert,  etgomed  his  fiither  to  put  away 
his  moUier  because  she  was  his  aimt,  being  the 
daughter  of  Levi:  that  Amram  did  so,  married 
again,  and  begat  Eldad  and  Medad.  liithiiih,  the 
diaughter  of  Pharaoh,  is  said,  on  the  same  autliority , 
to  have  been  ^  taken  "  by  Moses,  because  she  for- 
sook idols,  and  was  ooin-erted  to  the  worship  of  the 
true  God.  The  origin  of  all  this  seems  to  have 
been  the  occurrence  of  the  name  *'  Miriam  **  in  1 
Chr.  iv.  17,  which  was  referred  to  Biuiani  the 
dster  of  Moees.  Rabbi  D.  Kimchi  would  put  the 
first  clause  of  ver.  18  in  a  parenthesis.  He  makes 
Uithiah  the  daughter  of  Pharaoh  the  first  wife  of 
Mered,  and  mother  of  Miriam,  Shammai,  and 
Ishbah;  Jehudgah,  or  ^the  Jewess,"  beii^  his 
second  wife.  But  the  whole  geueabgy  is  so  intii 
cate  that  it  is  scarcely  possible  to  unravel  it. 

W.  A.  W 

MEK'BMOTH  (nit^HQ   [htighuy.  M«pi 

iM,  [Vat.  M«pci/Mv0;]  Alex.*  MapfM,  Ear.  viiL 
33;  VofM^  Neh.  iii.  4;  MtpofA^Bj  Neh.  iii.  il: 
Meretnoth,  [MarimtUlt,  Menmuth]).  1.  Son  of 
Uriah,  or  Ur^ah,  the  priest,  of  the  family  of  Kos 
or  Hakkoa,  the  head  of  the  seventh  course  of  priests 
as  established  by  David.  On  the  return  froox 
Babylon  the  children  of  Koe  were  among  those 
priests  who  were  unable  to  establish  their  pidtgrea 
and  in  consequence  «ere  put  from  the  priesthood 
as  polluted  (Ecr.  ii.  61,  62).  This  probably  applied 
to  only  one  fiunily  of  the  descendants  of  Kos,  for 
in  Ezr.  viii.  33,  Meremoth  u  clearly  recognized  as 
a  priest,  and  is  appointed  to  weigh  and  register  the 
gold  and  silver  vesseb  belonging  to  the  Temple, 
which  Ezra  had  brought  from  Babylon,  a  function 
which  priests  and  Levites  alone  were  selected  lo 
discharge  (Esr.  viii.  34-80).  In  the  rebuilding 
of  the  wall  of  Jerusalem  under  Nehemioh  m  Ind 
Meremoth  taking  an  active  part,  working  between 
Meshullom  and  &e  sons  of  Hassenaah  who  restored 
the  Fish  Gate  (Neh.  iii  4),  and  himself  restoring 
the  portion  of  the  Temple  wall  on  which  abutted 
the  house  of  the  high-priest  Eliashib  (Neh.  iU.  91). 
Borrington  {Gentaloffiu,  ii.  154)  is  inclined  to 
consider  the  two  mentioned  in  Neh.  iii.  by  fh» 
same  name  as  distinct  persons,  but  his  reasons  do 
not  i4>pear  sufficient. 

In  1  Esdr.  viii.  62,  he  is  called  *•  Mabmoth  thp 
son  of  Iri." 

*  The  A.  y.  ed.  1611  follows  the  Geneva  w 
sion  in  reading  Merimoth  in  Neh.  iii.  4,  21 ;  oomp^ 
Merkmoth  3  The  Bishops*  BiUe  also  reads 
Merimoth  in  Neh.  iii.  21  and  zii.  3.  A. 

2.  {MaoifM;  [Vatlcpo^wa;  FA.X«i«pa^:] 
\farimuth,)  A  Uyman  of  the  sona  of  Bai«i,  who 
had  married  a  foreign  wife  after  the  return  fn«m 
Babylon  and  put  her  away  at  Ecra*s  bidding  (Err. 
z.  36). 

3.  {MtaafMl  [Vat.  Afupa/aMfi  FA.  EpofMf ; 
in  zii.  3,  Kom.  Vat.  Alez.  FA.1  omit,  FA.'^  Mo^- 
fUf$  ]  Merinwih.)  A  priest,  or  more  prcbably  a 
fiunUi  of  priests,  who  sealed  the  covenatit  with 
Nehi^a'.'ah  (Neh.  z.  5).  The  latter  supposition  is 
moTP  probable,  because  in  Neh.  zii.  3  the  naoar 
30cu*^  with  many  others  cf  the  same  list,  among 

'  *ho«e  who  went  up  with  ZnniUhahel  a  esDtsri 
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In  the  next  generation,  thai  ii,  in  tlie  d»yi 
3ff  Joiakiiu  the  ion  of  Jeshua,  tJie  repmentative 
3f  the  family  of  Meremoth  waa  Helkai  (Neh.  xii. 
16),  the  reading  Meraioth  in  that  pMtage  being  an 
Error.  [Meraioth  2.J  The  A.  V.  of  1611  had 
"^Meriinoth"  io  Neh.  [x.  5  and]  zii.  3,  like  the 
Geneva  version.     [Mxrkuotu  l.J     W.  A.  W. 

MEOIES  (one; :  [Vat.  Aks.  FA.  omit; 
Oomp.  Mfp«rO  Mare$),  One  of  the  aeven  ooun- 
leUors  uf  Abasuenis  Icing  of  Persia,  **wifle  men 
which  Icnew  the  times"  (Esth.  i.  14).  Hia  name 
is  not  traceable  in  the  LXX.,  which  in  this  passage 
is  corrupt  Benfey  (quoted  by  GeMnius,  Tktt. 
s.  ▼.)  suggests  that  it  is  deriverl  frum  the  Sansluit 
mdrsAa,  "  worthy,**  which  im  the  name  as  the  Zend 
mertihy  and  is  probably  also  the  origin  of  Mar- 
Sena,  the  name  of  another  Pentian  counsellor. 

W.  A.  W. 

MER1BAH  (n^^nQ  [quarrtl,  itrif€]i 
Koi96pnn9ts  Ex.  xvii.  7;  ian-iXoyla  Num.  xx.  13, 
xxvil.  14;  Deut.  xxxil.  51;  \oiiopia,  Num.  xx.  34: 
otmtrfuiiclio).  In  Ex.  xvii.  7  we  read,  *^he  called 
the  name  of  the  place  Massah  and  Meribah,"  <> 
where  the  people  murmured,  and  the  rock  was 
smitten.  [For  the  situation  see  Rkthidim.]  The 
name  is  also  given  to  Kadesh  (Num.  xx.  13,  24, 
xxvii.  14;  Deut  xxii.  51  "  Meribah-kadcsh  "),  be- 
eaoae  there  also  the  people,  when  in  want  of  water, 
Btoove  with  God.  There,  however,  Moses  and 
Aaron  incurred  the  Divine  displeasure  because  they 
"  believed  not,**  because  they  "  rebdled,"  and 
*«  sanctified  not  God  in  the  midst  '*  of  the  people. 
Impatience  and  self-willed  assumption  of  plenary 
power  are  the  prominent  features  of  their  behavior 
in  Num.  xx.  10;  the  "speaking  to  the  rock*' 
(which  perhaps  was  to  have  been  in  Jehovah's 
name)  was  neglected,  and  another  symbol,  sugges- 
tive rather  of  themselves  as  the  source  of  power, 
was  substituled.  In  spite  of  these  plain  and  dis- 
tinctive features  of  difference  between  the  event  at 
Kadesh  and  that  at  Kephidim  some  commentators 
have  regarded  the  one  as  a  mere  duplicate  of  the 
otho-,  owing  to  a  mixture  of  earlier  and  later 
legend.  U.  U. 

MER1B-B A'AL  (byj  n'n}^,  except  on 
ita  fourth  oocuirenoe,  and   there  less  aocuntely 

b55*^"J9,  u  e.  Meri-baal  [itri/e  agamtt  Baal], 
though  in  many  MSS.  the  fuller  form  is  piesen'ed : 
MfpiiSoaX;  [in  1  Chr.  ix.  40,  Vat.]  MopsiiSdaX, 
[Sin.  Mopi/SoA,  Mopci/Saa^;]  Alex.  Mf^pi/SooX, 
McYP'iSaaA :  Meii^rtol)^  son  of  Jonathan  the  son 
of  Saul  (1  Chr.  viu.  34,  ix.  40),  doubtless  the  same 
person  who  in  the  narrative  of  2  Samuel  is  called 
Mkpiii-uosiikth.  llie  reasons  for  the  identlfica^ 
ion  are,  that  in  the  history  no  other  son  but  Mepb 
hoelieth  is  ascribed  to  Jonathan;  that  Mepbi- 
Qsheth,  like  Merib-baal,  bod  a  son  named  Micah ; 
And  that  the  tenns  "bosheth**  and  «*haa]"  ap- 
pear ftom  other  examples  (e.  g.  Esh-Baal  =  Ish  • 
Msheth)  to  be  convertible.  What  if  the  signifi- 
Mnoe  of  the  change  in  the  former  part  of  the  name, 
sod  whether  it  is  more  than  a  clerical  error  between 

die  two  Hebrew  lettera  D  and  ">,  does  not  appear 
y>  have  been  ascertained.    It  is  perhaps  in  &vor 

•  OUdliif,  or  sM*,  n^'^HQ!!  n^)S;  wwtpmaiiht 

■■i  WtM^^f^,  also  omAoyia  .*  maig.  <«  tsHpiBtton*** 
^B«l.xxilit& 
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of  the  latter  explanation  that  in  some-  of  the  GimA 
versions  of  1  Chr.  viii.  and  ix  the  name  is  givct 
■a  Memphi-baaL  A  trace  oi  the  same  thlim  i« 
visible  in  the  reading  of  the  Alex.  IJCX.  gives 
above.  If  it  is  not  a  mere  error,  then  there  is 
periiape  some  connection  between  the  uaiiie  of 
Merih-baal  and  that  of  his  aunt  Merab. 

Neither  is  it  clear  why  this  name  and  that  (4 
Ishbosheth  should  be  given  in  a  diiierent  foroi  in 
these  genealogies  to  what  they  are  in  the  historical 
narrative.     But  for  this  see  Ish-bowiicth   "uid 

MlCPHI-BOSHimi.  G 

«  MERIMOTH  is  the  reading  of  the  A.  Y. 
ed.  1611  in  Neh.  iii.  4,  21,  x.  5,  and  xii.  •^j  fct 
which  the  more  correct  form,  ^  Meremoth  *'  has 
been  substituted  in  later  editions.  [Mbremotv  * 
and  3.]  V 

MEKODAGH  f^?'*!?  [see  below] :  jt«i^^ 

adx;  [V^  Mcu«3euc;  Alex.  kA.  MctfSaxO  Mero- 
dach)  is  mentioned  once  only  in  Soipture,  namely, 
in  Jer.  I.  2,  where  Bel  and  Merodach  are  ooupled 
together,  and  threatened  with  destruction  in  the 
M  of  Babylon.  It  has  been  commonly  eondudrJ 
from  this  passage  that  Bel  and  Merodach  wei\ 
separate  gods;  but  ftt>m  the  Assyrian  and  Baby- 
lonian inscriptions  it  appeare  Uuit  this  was  not 
exactly  the  case.  Merodach  was  really  identical 
with  the  famous  Babylonian  Bel  or  Belus,  the  irord 
being  probably  at  fint  a  mere  epithet  of  th^  god, 
which  by  degrees  superseded  his  proper  appellatioii. 
Still  a  certain  distinction  appears  to  have  been 
maintained  between  the  names.  The  golden  image 
hi  the  great  Temple  at  Babylon  seems  to  have  beoi 
worshipped  distinctly  as  Bel  rather  than  Merodach, 
while  other  idols  of  the  god  may  have  represented 
him  as  Merodach  rather  than  BeL  It  is  not  known 
what  the  word  Merodach  means,  or  what  the  q)ecial 
aspect  of  the  god  was,  when  worshipped  under  that 
title.  In  a  general  way  Bel-Merodach  may  be  eaad 
to  correspond  to  the  Greek  Jupiter.  He  ia  **  the 
okl  man  of  the  gods,*'  **the  judge,**  and  has  the 
gates  of  heaven  under  his  especial  charge.  Nebu- 
chadnezzar caUs  him  "the  great  lord,  the  senior 
of  the  gods,  the  most  ancient,**  and  Neriglissar  "the 
firat-bom  of  the  gods,  the  layer-up  of  treasures.** 
In  the  earlier  period  of  Babylonian  history  he  seems 
to  share  with  several  other  deities  (as  Nebo,  Netgal, 
Bel-Nimrod,  Anu,  etc.)  the  worship  of  the  people, 
but  in  the  later  times  be  is  regarded  as  the  souree 
of  all  power  and  blessings,  and  thus  concentrates 
in  his  own  person  the  greater  part  of  that  homage 
and  respect  which  had  previously  been  divided 
among  the  various  gods  of  the  Pantheon.  Astro- 
nomically he  is  identified  with  the  planet  Jupiter. 
His  name  forms  a  frequent  element  in  the  appdW> 
tiuiis  of  Babyk>nian  kings,  e.  g.  Merodach-Baladan, 
Kvil-Merodach,  Merodach-adm-akhi,  etc.;  and  ii 
found  in  this  position  as  early  as  b.  c.  1650.  (See 
the  Estay  by  Sir  U.  Rawlinson  ^*0n  tke  Rel^km 
of  the  Bftln/iomnns  and  AuifHam,'*  in  Rawlinaon*s 
Hei-odotm,  i.  627-631.)  G.  K. 

M£BOa>ACH-BAL'AI)AN     CnTri^D 

ITtjVS:  MapMiX  BaAa8dir;  [Tat  Ham9ax* 
Vat  and  Alex,  omit  BoAaSd^:]  Mercdach-Baliv- 
dan)  is  mentioned  as  king  of  JE^bylon  in  the  days 
of  HesEekiah,  both  in  the  second  book  of  Rings 
(xx.  12)  and  in  Isaiah  (xxxix.  1).  In  the  fona« 
phMse  he  is  called  Bekodach-Bai  auak.  by  tks 

i  ready  interchange  of  the  fatten  3  and  !3,  vidoi 
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m  fiunifiir  to  the  Jews,  as  it  has  been  to  maoj 
itbv  nations,  llie  orthography  '*  Alerodach  "  is, 
however,  to  be  prefiarred;  since  this  element  in  the 
ting's  name  is  undoubtedly  identical  with  the 
ippdktioo  of  the  fiuuous  Babyjonian  deity,  who  is 
il«a^  caQed  "  Merodach,"  both  by  the  Hebrews 
lod  by  the  native  writers.  The  name  of  Mero- 
dadi-Baladan  has  been  clearly  reouguLzed  in  the 
AHjiian  inseriptions.  It  appears  under  the  form 
y  Manidachus-Haldanes,  or  Morudach-Baldan,  in 
I  fragment  o{  Polyhistor,  preserved  by  £usebiu8 
(CknM,  Can.  pars  L  t.  1);  and  under  that  of 
Msnioc-empad  (or  rather  Mardoc-empal  <*)  in  the 
^nwos  **CaooD  of  Ptolemy.*'  Josepbua  abbrevi- 
tiss  ii  still  more,  and  calls  the  monarch  simply 
''Bslsdas"  {AnL  Jud.  x.  2,  §  2). 

The  Canon  gives  Merodach-Baladan  {Afardoo- 
mpat]  a  nogn  of  12  years  —  from  b.  c.  721  to 
B.  c.  709  —  aad  makes  him  u.en  succeeded  by  a 
flvtain  .\roeanas.     Polyhtstor  assigns  him  a  six 
BODtfas'  reign,  immediately  before  Elibus,  or  Beli- 
boi,  who  (aocordii:^  to  the  Canon)  ascended  the 
throne  a.  c.  702.     it  has  oommonly  be^  seen  that 
thsK  nrast  be  two  different  reigns,  and  that  Mero- 
fiacb-Bftkdan  must  therefore  have  been  deposed  in 
a.  c  7li9,  and  have  recovered  bis  throne  in  b.  c. 
TfS,  when  be  ha4  a  second  period  of  dominion 
bittiig  half  a  year.     The  inscriptions  contain  ez- 
pKss  mention  of  both  reigns.     Sargon  states  that 
m  the  twdfth  year  of  Ids  own  reign  he  drove 
Herodacb-Baladan  out  of  Babylon,  after  he  had 
nied  over  it  iae  twelve  years;  and  Sennacherib 
tdk  Ds  that  in  his   fiist  year  ha  defeated  and 
apdled  the  same  monarch,  setting  up  ui  his  place 
'*t  man  named  Belib.**     Putting  all  our  notices 
tA^ether,  it  becomes  apparait  that  Merodach-Bal- 
niio  was  the  bead  of  the  popular  party,  which 
naeted  the  Aasyrion  roonarchs,  and  strove  to  main- 
t«a  the  independenoe  of  the  country.    It  is  uncer- 
Uln  whether  he  vraa  self-raised  or  was  the  son  of  a 
knaa  kmg.    In  the  second  Book  of  Kings  he  is 
Aflerl  **t]M  son  of  Baladan;  *'  but  the  inscriptions 
oQ  him  ^the  son  of  Yagin;  **  whence  it  is  to  be 
pwnoed  that  Baladan  was  a  more  remote  ancestor. 
i%p«,  the  real  fisther  of  Merodach-Baladan,  is 
pMifaiy  iiyewmted  in  Ptolemy's  Canon  by  the 
i«s»  Jugsus  —  which  in  some  copies  repbuses  the 
Qtme  Elolsas,  as  the  appellation  of  the  immediate 
pndeoenor  of  Merodach- Baladan.     At  any  rate, 
^  the  time  of  Sargon,  Merodach-Baladan  and 
^  funily  were  the  champions  of  Babyk>nian  inde- 
pendence and  fought  with  spirit  the  losing  battle 
tf  their  country.     Tlie  king  of  whom  we  are  here 
'TntiBg  sostained  two  contests  with  the  power  of 
Aania,  was  twiee  defeated,  and  twice  compelled 
t<>  Ay  his  ooontry.     His  sons,  supported  by  the 
k^  of  Elsm,  or  Susiana,  continued  the  struggle, 
isd  lie  finmd   among  the  adversaries  of  Esar- 
Haddoa,  Sennacherib*s  son  and  successor.     His 
^nnisoQs  eontend  against  Auhw-bafd-pal^  the 
to  of  Essr-Haddon.     It  is  not  UU  the  fourth 
f!Bcntion  that  the  family  seems  to  become  extinct, 
*>m1  the  Babylooians,  baring  no  champion  to  main> 
te  thdr  caoK,  contentedly  acquiesce  in  the  yoke 
^  the  itni^{er. 


<*  In  Sm  vadal  wridng  A  Is  very  liable  to  ba  dIs- 
kte  te  A,  sad  Id  Hm  OTdinsry  manusrript  obaraster 
t  b  sot  aaUkf  a.  M.  Bonsen  was  (we  believe)  the 
ti*  to  ssfgMt  that  there  had  hesn  a  inibstitatlon  of 
hcJIirthsAinthlrlnssanoe.  See  his  work,  JQrf7K«< 
"^  ia  Vm^r^td  HUtvrv,  vcl.  L  p.  72S.  I.  T.     Tb« 
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There  is  some  doubt  as  to  the  time  at  whiek 
Merodach-Bahidan  sent  bis  ambassadors  to  Hea^ 
kiah,  for  the  purpose  of  inquiring  as  to  the  astro 
nomical  marvel  of  which  Judca  had  been  the  seem 
(2  Chr.  xxxii.  31).  According  to  those  commenta- 
tors who  connect  the  illness  of  Heaekiah  with  one 
or  other  of  Sennacherib's  expeditions  against  him, 
the  embassy  has  to  be  ascribed  to  Merodach-Bai- 
adan's  second  or  shorter  reign,  when  alone  he  was 
contemporary  with  Sennacherib.  If  however  we 
may  be  allowed  to  adopt  the  riew  that  Uesekiah's 
illness  preceded  the  first  invasion  of  Sennacherib 
by  several  years  (see  above,  ad  voc  Hxzkkiah, 
and  compare  Rawlinson's  IJerodotutf  i.  479,  note 2), 
synchronizing  really  with  an  attack  of  Sargon,  we 
must  assign  the  embassy  to  Merodach-Baladan  *s 
earlier  reign,  and  bring  it  within  the  period,  b.  c. 
721-709,  which  the  Canon  assigns  to  him.  Mew 
the  14th  year  of  Hezekiah,  in  which  the  embassy 
should  fail  (2  K.  XX.  6 ;  Is.  xxxviil.  6),  appears  to 
have  been  b.  a  713.  This  was  the  year  of  Hero* 
dach-BaUulan's  first  reign. 

The  increasing  power  of  Assyria  was  at  this 
period  causing  alsrm  to  her  neighbors,  and  the 
cireumstances  of  the  time  were  such  as  would  tend 
to  draw  Judaea  and  Babylonia  together,  and  to  give 
rise  to  n^otiations  between  them.  The  astronom- 
ical marvel,  whatever  it  was,  which  accompanied 
the  recovery  of  Hezekiah,  would  doubtless  have 
attracted  the  attention  of  the  Babybnians;  but  it 
was  probably  rather  the  pretext  than  the  motive 
for  the  formal  embassy  which  the  Chaldsean  king 
dispatched  to  Jerusalem  on  the  occasion.  The  real 
object  of  the  mission  was  most  likely  to  effect  a 
league  between  Babylon,  Judaoa,  and  Egjgtt  (Is. 
XX.  5,  6),  in  order  to  check  the  growing  power  of 
the  Assyrians.^  Hezekiah*s  exhiMtion  of  **  all  his 
precious  things  *^  (2  K.  xx.  13)  would  thus  have 
been,  not  a  mere  dispUty,  but  a  mode  of  satisfying 
the  Babylonian  ambasradors  of  his  ability  to  sup 
port  the  expenses  of  a  war.  The  league,  however, 
though  designed,  does  not  seem  to  have  tak«i 
eflect.  Sargon,  acquainted  probably  with  the  in- 
tentions of  his  adversaries,  anticipated  them.  He 
sent  expeditions  both  into  Syria  and  Babylonia  — 
seized  the  stronghold  of  Ashdod  in  the  one,  and 
completely  defeated  Merodach-Baladan  in  the  otkr. 
That  monareh  sought  safety  in  flight,  and  lired  for 
eight  years  in  exile.  At  kst  he  found  an  oppor- 
tunity to  return.  In  b.  c.  703  or  702,  Babybnia 
was  plunged  in  anarehy  —  the  Assyrian  yoke  was 
thrown  off,  and  various  native  leaders  struggled  for 
the  mastery.  Under  these  circumstances  the  exiled 
monarch  seems  to  hare  returned,  and  reoov«ied  his 
throne.  His  adversary,  Sai^n,  was  dead  or  dying, 
and  a  new  and  untried  prince  was  about  to  rule 
over  the  Assyrians.  He  might  hope  that  the  reiBt 
of  government  would  be  held  by  a  weaker  hand, 
and  that  he  might  stand  his  ground  against  the 
son,  though  he  had  been  forced  to  yidd  to  the 
father.  In  this  hope,  however,  he  was  (Usappointed. 
Sennacherib  had  scarcely  established  himself  on 
the  throne,  when  he  proceeded  to  engage  his  people 
in  wars;  and  it  seems  that  his  very  first  step  was 
to  invade  the  kingdom  of  Babylon.     Merodach- 

abbrsvlation  of  the  name  has  many  paxalleb.    (8ei 
RawUnaon^s  Herodotus,  toI.  i.  p.  486,  note  1.) 

b  Josephus  ezpressly  states  ttiat  Msrodaeh-Baladac 
sent  tiie  amMsssd<nB  ia  order  to  fbnn  an  aUvmet  «lll 
HMsUah  {J^t.  JMd.  X.  2,  §  2). 
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BdAdan  iiad  obtained  «  body  of  troops  fiom  hit 
fttty,  the  king  of  Suiiuia;  but  Sennacherib  de- 
feated the  combined  army  in  a  [xitched  battle; 
liter  which  be  ravaged  the  entire  country,  destroy- 
ing 79  walled  cities  and  820  towns  and  villages, 
and  carrying  vast  numben  of  the  people  into 
captivity.  Merodaeh-Bahulan  fled  to  **  the  islands 
at  the  mouth  of  the  Euphrates "  (Fox  Talbot's 
Asiyrian  TezU,  p.  1)  —  tracts  probably  now  joined 
to  the  continent — and  succeeded  in  eluding  the 
search  which  the  Assyrians  made  for  him.  If  we 
may  believe  Polyhistor  however,  this  escape  availed 
him  little,  lliat  writer  relates  {ap,  Euseb.  Chnm, 
Can.  i.  5),  that  he  was  soon  ailer  put  to  death  by 
Elibus,  or  Belibns,  the  viceroy  whom  Sennacherib 
appointed  to  represent  him  at  Bal>ylon.  At  any 
rate  he  lost  his  recovered  crown  after  wearing  it  for 
about  six  months,  and  spent  the  remainder  of  his 
days  in  exile  and  obscurity.  G.  B. 
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« 
DTIQ  [footers  of  the  height,  or  from  above] : 

rh  08«p  VLapdnf  [Vat.  Mappww,  and  so  Akx.  ver. 
7J;  Alex,  in  ver.  6,  Mcpp«y:  n^ua  Merom)^  a 
place  memorable  in  the  hutory  ctf  the  conquest  of 
Palestine.  Here,  after  Joshua  had  gained  posses- 
sion of  the  southern  portions  of  the  country,  a 
eonfBderacy  of  the  northern  chiefs  sssembled  under 
the  leadership  of  Jabin,  king  of  Hazor  (Josh.  xi. 
5),  and  here  they  were  encountered  by  Joshua,  and 
completely  routed  (ver.  7).  The  battle  of  Meroni 
was  to  the  north  of  Palestine  what  that  of  Beth- 
boron  had  been  to  the  south,  —  indeed  more,  for 
there  do  not  appear  to  have  been  the  same  number 
of  important  towns  to  be  taken  in  detail  after  this 
victory  that  there  had  been  in  Uie  former  case. 

llie  name  of  Merom  occurs  nowhere  in  the  Bible 
but  in  the  passage  al)0ve'  mentioned;  nor  is  it 
found  in  Joeephus.  In  his  account  of  the  battle 
{AnL  V.  1,  §  18),  the  confederate  kings  encamp 
**  near  Beroth,  a  city  of  upper  Galilee,  not  far  from 
Kedes;^*  nor  is  there  any  mention  of  water,  in 
the  Onomaaticon  of  Eusebius  the  name  is  given  as 
"  Merran,"  and  it  is  stated  to  be  "  a  village  twelve 
miles  distant  from  Sebaste  (Samaria),  and  near 
Dothaim."  It  is  a  remarkable  fact  that  though 
by  common  consent  the  **  waters  of  Merom  **  are 
identified  with  the  lake  through  which  the  Jordan 
runs  between  Banias  and  the  Sea  of  Galilee  —  the 
Semechonitis  ^  of  Josephus,  and  Bnhr  tl-ffuleh  of 
the  modem  Arabs  —  yet  that  identity  cannot  be 
proved  by  any  ancient  record.  The  nearest  ap- 
proach to  proof  is  an  inference  from  the  statement 


•  The  mention  of  tbe  name  In  the  Vulgate  of  Jndg. 
v.  18  —  in  regioiu  Memnt  ~-  is  only  appsrmt.     It  Is  a 

llteial  feransftrenoa  of  the  words  tl'J^  ^lyMt^  V^ 

rightly  renderad  In  the  A.  V.  *<  in  the  high  plstoes  of 
tbe  Held,"  and  has  no  connection  with  Merom. 

*  'H  l/tiux^vtnSf  or  lMiux»vvm¥f  Atfun)  (Ant.  ▼.  ^ 
I  1 ;  B.  /.  iU.  10,  $  7,  iv  1,  §  1).  This  name  does 
aot  occor  in  any  part  of  the  Bible ;  nor  has  it  been 
dtaoovered  in  any  aothor  except  Josephus.  For  the 
possible  dttrivattons  of  it,  see  Beland  {Fal,  26^284), 
snd  tb9  summary  of  Stanley  (S.  ^  P.  p.  891  note). 
to  th^'Hi  it  should  be  added  that  the  name  Semakh 
m  DO*  *<onfined  to  this  lake,  h  wady  of  that  name 
Is  the  principal  torrant  oo  tbe  east  of  the  Bea  of 
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of  Josephus  (AnL  v.  C,  §  1),  that  the  eeoood  Jabir. 
(Judg.  iv.,  V.)  »*  belonged  to  tbe  city  Aior  (Haiori 
which  lay  above  the  lake  of  Semechonitis.*'     Tbm 
is  no  reason  to  doubt  that  the  Hacor  of  the  Aral 
and  tbe  Hacor  of  the  second  Jabin  were  one  and 
the  same  place;  and  as  Ihe  waters  of  Heram  arc 
named  in  connection  with  the  former  it  is  aUowabls 
to  infer  that  they  are  identical  with  the  lake  of 
Semechonitis.     But  it  should  be  remeBibered  that 
this  inference  is  mlly  all  the  proof  we  have,  while 
against  it  we  have  to  set  the  positive  statements  of 
Josephus  and  Eusebius  just  quoted;  and  also  the 
fact  that  the  Hebrew  word  Me  is  not  that  eom 
monly  used  for  a  large  piece  of  standing  water,  but 
rather  Vam^  "a  sea,**  which  was  even  emplDyed 
for  so  small  a  body  of  wuier  as  the  artificial  pond 
or  tank  in  Sok)mon*s  Temple.     This  remark  would 
have  still  more  force  if,  as  was  moat  probably  tbe 
case,  the  lake  was  huger  in  the  time  of  Joahua  than 
it  is  at  present.     Another  and  greater  oljection, 
which  should  not  be  orerlooked,  is  the  diffieoliy 
attendant  on  a  flight  and  pursuit  across  a  oouutry 
so  mountainous  and  inipassal>le  to  any  large  num- 
bers, as  the  district  which  intervenes  between  the 
HuUh  and  Sidon.     The  tremendous  ravine  of  the 
IMdny  and  the  height  of  Knlnt  ee-Shukif  tire  only 
two  of  the  obstacles  which  stand  in  the  way  of  a 
passage  in  this  direction.     Ai^  however, the  lake  in 
question  is  invariably  taken  to  be  the  ^  waten  of 
Merom,**  and  as  it  is  an  interesting  feature  in  the 
geography  of  the  upper  part  of  the  Jordan,  it  may 
1)6  well  here  to  give  some  account  of  it. 

Tbe  region  to  which  the  name  of  HAUh  <^  is  at- 
tached —  the  Ard  tl-HuUh  —  is  a  depressed  plain 
or  basin,  commencing  on  the  north  of  the  foot  of 
the  slopes  which  lead  up  to  the  Mtrj  Aykn  and 
TtU  ei-Riidy,  and  extending  southwards  to  tbe 
bottom  of  the  hike  wliich  bears  the  same  name  — 
Bnhr  el-BuUh.  On  the  east  and  west  it  is  in> 
closed  between  two  parallel  ranges  of  hills;  oo  the 
west  tbe  highUnds  of  Upper  Galilee  —  the  Jebel 
Sn/at;  and  on  the  east  a  broad  ridge  or  table-land 
of  basalt,  thrown  off"  by  tbe  southern  base  of  Her- 
mon,  and  extending  downwards  beyond  the  fiAUh 
till  lost  in  the  high  ground  east  of  the  lake  of  Ti- 
berias. The  Utter  rises  abruptly  from  the  low 
ground,  but  the  hills  on  the  western  tide  hreek 
down  more  gradually,  and  leave  a  tract  of  undulat- 
ing table-land  of  varying  breadth  lietween  them  and 
the  plain,  lliis  basin  is  in  all  about  15  mika  long 
and  4  to  5  wide,  and  thus  occupies  an  area  about 
equal  to  that  of  the  hike  of  'Hberias.  It  is  the 
receptacle  for  the  drainage  of  the  highUnds  oo  each 


e  Et-muh 


.  jJ^I. 


Is  probably  a  mj  aaoleat 


name  derived  fhun  or  connected  with  Hnl,  or  more 
aocuratrly  Chul,  who  sppeais  in  tbe  lists  of  Gen.  z.  as 
one  of  the  sous  of  Aram  (iSyna,  ver.  28).  In  the 
Arable  version  of  Saadlah  of  this  pssssge,  the  name  of 
Hal  is  given  exactly  in  the  Ibnn  of  the  modem  name 
—  el-H(^leh.  Josephus  (Ant.  I.  6,  $  4),  in  his  aooonnt 
of  the  descendants  of  Noah,  gives  Hoi  as  OSAot,  wUk 
he  also  calis  tbe  district  in  question  OvA«^  (An:  x«' 
10,  §  8).  Tbe  word  both  In  Hebrew  and  Arabic  seams 
to  have  the  force  of  depreaslon  —  the  low  land  (saa 
BHchaeUs,  Suppl.  Nos.  687,  720) ;  sad  Michaelis  mor 
ingeniously  saggests  that  It  Is  the  root  of  the  nam* 
KotK i}<rvpu^  althoui^  in  its  present  form  it  maj 
have  been  snfflclently  modifled  to  traasfbrai  it  IbId  aa 
•nteUlglble  Greek  word  (Idam,  apkiltgwam,  H.  W 
Uttt 
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Ue,  but  more  eBpeeiallj  for  the  wftten  of  the 
Uhj  Jjjwi,  an  elevated  plateen  which  Vm  above  it 
■MMigit  the  note  of  the  great  oortheri  mountaiiui 
if  Pilertioe.  In  dot  the  whole  diitriet  is  an 
MKiDOiit  swamp,  which,  though  poitiaUy  solidified 
■t  its  ni^icr  portion  by  the  gndnal  deposit  of 
dctritw  from  the  hills,  becomes  more  swampy  as  its 
knglh  is  deseeoded,  and  at  last  terminates  in  the 
lake  or  pool  which  occupies  its  soathem  extremity. 
It  «M  probably  at  one  time  all  covered  with  water, 
lad  eisn  now  in  the  niny  seasons  it  is  mostly  sub- 
Bietged.  Dazing  the  dry  season,  however,  the  up- 
pr  portions,  and  those  immediately  at  the  foot  of 
the  siatcni  hills,  are  sufficiently  firm  to  allow  the 
Aiabi  to  eneamp  and  pasture  their  cattle,  but  the 
loecr  put,  more  immediately  bordering  on  the  lake, 
ii  tbiohitflly  impassable,  not  only  on  account  of  its 
licraMiiig  manhiness,  but  also  finom  the  very  dense 
tliieketofneds  which  covers  it  At  this  part  it  is 
difknlt  to  say  where  the  swamp  terminates  and  the 
iikt  begins,  bat  Ctrtiier  down  on  both  sides  the 
ikom  are  periectiy  well  defined. 

h  farm  ths  lake  is  not  fiur  fh»m  a  triangle,  the 
bin  being  at  the  north  and  the  apex  at  the  south. 
It  meMura  about  3  miles  in  each  direction.  Its 
M  is  piaoed  by  Van  de  VeMe  at  120  feet  alwve 
tbe  Mediterranean.  That  of  TtU  eUKady,  20 
Bsia  above,  is  647  feet,  and  of  the  I^e  Tiberias, 
iD  fflilei  bebw,  653  feet,  respectively  above  and 
hcknr  the  same  datum  (Van  de  Velde,  Memuir, 
III}.  Thus  the  whole  baun  has  a  considers! lie 
■iope  lOQthwaids.  The  Ilasb&ny  river,  which  falls 
■InMt  due  south  fW>m  '^  source  in  the  great  W'tdy 
cf-ferM,  ii  joined  at  the  northeast  corner  of  the 
iW  tUffiidk  by  the  streams  from  Bani/ts  and 
TtUeLKatlg,  and  the  united  stream  then  flows  on 
^kKnt^  the  morsas,  rather  nearer  its  eastern  than 
'*»  western  side,  until  it  enters  the  lake  ck^e  to  the 
ncten  end  of  its  upper  side.  From  the  apex  of 
tbe  trisDgle  at  the  lower  end  the  Jordan  flows  out. 
Isstiditioo  to  the  ffatbdny  axid  to  the  innumerable 
nsalier  vatereouises  which  filter  into  it  the  waters 
i  the  Bwamp  above,  the  LJce  is  fed  by  independent 
^gi  on  the  slopes  of  its  iuckMing  mountains. 
Of  theas  the  moet  couaiderable  is  the  Ain  el-Afel- 
hknk,»  near  the  upper  end  of  its  western  side,  which 
■ends  down  a  stream  of  40  or  60  feet  in  width. 
Tbe  filer  of  the  lake  is  clear  and  sweet;  it  is  oov- 
nd  in  parts  by  m  broad -leaved  phnt,  and  abounds 
at  vater-fowi  Owing  to  its  triai^lar  form  a 
HBwderable  apace  is  Wt  between  the  lake  and  the 
■ountains,  at  its  lovrer  end.  This  appears  to  be 
■on  the  ease  on  the  west  than  on  Uie  east,  and 


'  Thb  naase  ssanae  sonietimos  to  hav«  been  applied 
» tte  laks  ItasUl     See  the  qoolation  tram  William  of 
fJT^-''lBeom  Meleha"  — in  Bob.  U.  436,   nolo 
toekhanlt  dM  not  Ttslt  it,  but,  posdbl;  guided  by  the 
^mtiaf  at  th«  inbie  word  (Mdt).  aayn  that  "  the  8 
'  A«e  bean  the  name  of  Melatia  froai  the  ground 
^a^  eoverad  with  a  aaUne  erase''  (June  90, 1812). 
fV  amt  Uag  seams  to  be  aJBrmed  in  the  Talmud 
^^■Mh,  sBd  of  ehapu  IB.  quotsd  by  Sehwan,  p 
12  ••(«);  bwt  nothing  of  the  kind  appears  to  have 
k«B  ehsarved  bf  other  travellers.      8c«  especially 
^nnrn,  LmiMj  ete ,  il.  168.    By  Bchwara  ^p.  29)  the 
*^  il  liven  as  "  Shi  al-Maleha,  the  King**  spring." 
I  Um  es«u  be  sobstaatiated,  it  would  be  allowable 
« *«  in  it  a  traiUtloBal  refbrenee  to  the  encampment 
^^  Kings.    Sehwan  also  mentloos  (pp. 41, 42, note) 
H  fer^wtaf  nmm  Ibr  the  lake:  "  STbehi,"  perhaps  a 
fer  "SosBeho,*'  t.  «.  Samsehonitis ;  "KA. 
'  ihs  high,*  Msntfaal  with  the  Bebiew  Msram ; " 


bHk, 
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the  rolling  pkin  thus  formed  is  very  fbrtile,  and 
cultivated  to  the  water's  edge.^  This  cultivated 
district  is  called  the  Ard  el-Khnit,  perhaps  **  the 
undulating  land,**  et~Klait «  being  also  the  name 
which  the  Arabs  call  the  lake  (Thomson,  BibL  Sa- 
cra, 199;  Rob.  BibL  Rtt.  1st  ed.  iU.  App.  136, 136) 
In  fiu!t  the  name  H&Uh  appears  to  belong  rather  to 
the  district,  and  only  to  the  lake  as  occupying  a 
portion  thereof.  It  is  not  restricted  to  this  spot, 
but  is  applied  to  another  very  fertile  district  in 
northern  Syria  lying  l>eIow  Hamah.  A  town  of  the 
same  name  is  also  found  south  of  and  close  to  the 
Kasimiyeh  river  a  few  miles  from  the  castle  of 
Huntn. 

Supposing  the  lake  to  be  identical  with  the 
**  waters  of  Merom,**  the  plain  just  spoken  of  on  its 
southwestern  maigin  is  Uie  only  spot  which  could 
have  l)een  the  site  of  Joshua's  victory,  though,  as 
the  Canaanites  chose  their  own  ground,  it  is  diffi- 
cult to  imagine  that  they  would  have  encamped  in 
a  position  from  which  there  was  literally  no  escape. 
But  this  only  strengthens  the  difficulty  already  ex- 
pressed as  to  the  identification.  Still  the  district  ol 
the  Huleh  will  always  possess  an  interest  for  the  Hib- 
lical  student,  from  its  connection  with  the  Jordim, 
and  from  the  cities  of  ancient  fame  which  stand  on 
its  border  —  Kedesh,  Hazor,  Dan,  Laish,  Caesarea, 
Philippi,  etc. 

The  abo^'e  account  is  compiled  from  the  follow 
ing  sources  :  The  Sources  of  the  Jordttn,  Mc.  by 
Kev.  \V.  M.  lliomson,  u  BibL  Sacra,  Feb.  1846, 
pp.  198-201;  Kobinson^s  BibL  Be*,  (1st  ed.  iii. 
341-^43,  and  App.  135),  ii.  436,  436,  ui.  305,  896; 
Wilson,  Landt,  etc.,  u.  816;  Van  de  Velde,  Spin 
andPaL  u.  416;  Stanley,  S.  ^  P.  chap.  xi.  [To 
these  add  Tristram's  Land  of  Itratl,  2d  ed.,  pp 
588-595.] 

The  situation  of  the  Beroth,  at  which  Josephus 
(as  above)  places  Joshua's  victory,  is  debated  at 
some  length  by  Michaelis  {AUg.  BibUotiitk,  etc., 
No.  84),  with  a  strong  desire  to  prove  that  it  is 
Berytus,  the  modem  Beirut,  and  that  Kedesh  is  on 
the  Lalce  of  Hums  (Emessa).  His  argument  is 
grounded  mainly  on  an  addition  of  Josephus  {AnL 
V.  1,  §  18)  to  the  narrative  as  given  both  by  the 
Hebrew  and  IJCX.,  namely,  that  it  occupied  Joshua 
five  days  to  march  from  Gilgal  to  the  encampment 
of  the  kings.  For  this  the  reader  must  be  referred 
to  Michaelis  himself.  But  Josephus  elsewhere 
mentions  a  town  called  Meroth,  which  may  possibly 
lie  the  same  as  Beroth.  This  seems  to  have  lieen  a 
place  naturally  strong,  and  important  as  a.  military 
IMJst  ( ViUt,  §  37;  B.  J.  ii.  20,  §  6),  snd  moreover 

"  Tam  Chavllah,  nVlll  D^;  *'  though  th's  mv 

merely  be  his  translator's  blunder  for  (Jkuileh,  i.  • 
Elaleh. 

A  This  undulating  plain  appears  to  be  of  voleanls 
origin.  Van  de  Telde  {Syr.  and  Fed,  415,  416),  speafcin| 
of  the  part  below  the  Wady  FenUm,  a  ftw  mllea  only 
S.  of  the  lake,  calls  it  **  a  phdn  entirdy  compoaod  o.' 
lava ; "  and  at  the  Jtsr-Anof-  YalAb  he  speaks  of  the 
"  blaek  lava  sldss  ^  of  the  Jordan.  Wilson,  however, 
(U.  816),  calls  the  sou  of  tlas  same  part  the  "debris  of 
bosaltlo  rocks  and  dykes.'' 

c  The  writer  iiss  not  succeeded  in  sseertsining  thf 
signification  of  ttiis  Arabfo  word.  By  Sehwan  (p.  47) 
it  la  given  as  *(Bachr  Chit,  *  wheat  saa,'  becaosa 
much  wheat  is  viwn  in  its  nei^borhood.'*  This  is 
probably  wliat  not  Stanley  allndea  to  when  lie  reporai 
the  name  as  Bahr  Hit  orusea  of  wheat"  (&  ^  r 

891IMM). 
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mm  thb  wmUn  limit  of  Upper  Galilee  (B.  J,  iU. 
i,  §  1).  Thia  iroald  place  it  aomewhere  about  the 
plain  of  AkkOf  much  more  suitable  ground  for  tbe 
shariota  of  the  Canaanitea  than  any  to  be  found 
near  the  HiUehf  while  it  also  makes  the  account  of 
the  pursuit  to  Sidon  more  intelligible.  G. 

MERON'OTHITE,  THB  OnbSzg?? 
[genUlic] :  6  4k  HtoaBSp,  Alex.  Mmotf^r;  in  Neh. 
i  MrifHivoteirnfj  [Vat -Ownjf ,  Alex.  FA.  omit:] 
MeronathUet),  that  is,  the  native  of  a  place  called 
probably  &i[erouoth,  of  which,  however,  no  further 
traces  have  yet  been  discovered.  Two  Alerono- 
thites  are  named  in  the  Bible:  (1.)  Jrhueiah, 
who  had  the  charge  of  the  royal  asses  of  King  David 
(1  Chr.  xxvii.  30);  and  (2.)  Jadon,  one  of  those 
who  assisted  in  the  repair  of  the  wall  of  Jerusalem 
after  the  return  fh>m  the  Captivity  (Neh.  ili.  7). 
In  the  latter  case  we  are  possibly  a£forded  a  clew  to 
the  situation  of  Meronoth  by  the  fact  that  Jadon  is 
mentioned  between  a  Gibeonite  and  the  men  of 
Gibeon.  who  again  are  followed  by  the  men  of 
Mizpoh :  but  no  name  like  it  ia  to  b«  found  among 
the  towns  of  that  district,  dther  in  the  lists  of  Josh- 
na  (xviii.  11-28),  of  Nehemiah  (xi.  ai-^5),  or  in 
the  catalogue  of  modem  towns  given  by  Kobiuson 
{BibL  Re;  Ist  ed.  iit.  Append.  121-125).  I'or 
this  circumstance  compare  Mechkbathitk.     (r. 

HE'ROZ  (T'^ip  [prob.  r(/tfye,  Ges.] :  Miipcif : 
Alex.  Ma^(0p:  Urra  Mtmt\  a  pUoe  mentioned 
only  in  the  Song  of  Deborah  and  Barak  in  .ludi;. 
▼.  28,  and  there  denounced  because  its  inhabitants 
had  refused  to  take  any  part  in  the  struggle  with 
Sisera:  — 

*^  Cum  ye  Mercs,  said  the  meswnger  of  Jehovab, 
Guise  ye,  cone  ye,  its  Inhabltancs ; 
Beeaose  they  oame  not  to  the  help  of  Jehovah, 
To  the  help  of  Jehovah  against  the  mighty ." 

The  dennnciation  of  this  faint-heartedness  is  made 
to  form  a  pendant  to  the  blessing  proclaimed  uii  the 
prompt  action  of  Jael. 

Meroz  must  have  been  in  the  neighborhood  of 
the  Kishon,  but  its  real  position  is  not  known : 
possibly  it  was  destroyed  in  obedience  to  the  curse. 
A  place  named  Merius  (but  Eusebius  Htfpdy)  is 
named  by  Jerome  ( Oitotn,  <<  Merrom  " )  as  12  miles 
north  of  Sebaste,  near  Dothain,  but  this  is  too  far 
Houth  to  have  been  near  the  scene  of  the  conflict. 
Far  more  feasible  is  the  coi\]ecture  of  Schwarz  (168, 
uid  see  36),  that  MeroE  is  to  be  found  at  Meraaas 
—  mwe  correctly  el-  \fuiii8sut  —  a  mined  site  about 
I  miles  N.  W.  of  Beitan,  on  the  southern  slopes  i>f 
the  hills,  which  are  the  oontmuaUon  of  the  so-called 
*'  Little  Hermon,"  and  form  the  northern  side  of 
t!ie  valley  (  Wady  JaJM)  which  leads  directly  ftom 
Mie  plain  of  Jexred  to  the  Jordan.  The  town  must 
late  commanded  the  Pass,  and  if  any  of  Sisera's 
(leople  attempted,  as  the  Midianites  did  when 
routed  by  Gideon,  to  escape  in  that  direction,  its 
uihabitants  might  no  doubt  have  prerented  their 
klcg  so,  and  have  slaughtered  them.  E^Afuri$ttti 
■  mentioned  by  Borekbardt  (July  2:  he  calls  it 
Jf(prYijismsz),  Robinson  (ii.  856),  and  others. 

Fiirst  (fl'ttuitoO.  786  a)  suggests  the  identity  of 
Meroz  with  Merom,  tbe  place  which  may  have  given 
if  s  n«me  to  the  waters  of  Merom,  in  the  neighbor- 
S3od  of  which  Kedesh,  the  residence  of  Jael,  where 
Sisera  took  refugt*.  was  situated.  Bat  putting 
isiile  the  firat  of  the  non-existcDoe  of  any  town 
wmeJ  Mcronr  there  is  against  thia  niggertion  the 
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oonsideratbn  that  Sisera  left  his  army  and  flii 
iUone  in  another  direction. 

In  the  Jewiah  traditions  preierrad  in  the  Gom^ 
roentary  on  the  Song  of  Deborah  attributed  to  St 
Jerome,  Meros,  whid)  may  b«  interpreted  us  necrrt 
is  made  to  signify  the  evil  angels  who  led  on  the 
Canaanitea,  who  are  cursed  by  Ulcbael,  Uic  uiee 
of  Jehovah,  the  leader  of  the  [srselites.  G. 

*  The  scene  of  the  battle  was  near  the  Kt«dion : 
but  nothing  in  Deliorah^s  ode  or  the  narrative 
obliges  us  to  find  Meros  in  just  that  neighbor- 
hood. The  combatants  were  summoned  from  all 
parts  of  the  land.  Thomson  nuscs  tbe  question 
whether  Meroi  may  not  be  the  present  Mtir&n^  tho 
place  of  the  famous  Jewish  cemetery,  about  6  miles 
west  of  Safed.  It  would  l>e  on  the  way  1-etwcco 
Kedesh  \Kidtt\  where  Barak  dwelt  (Judg.  iv.  ]2\ 
and  Tabor,  so  that  as  he  marched  thither  from  the 
north  he  would  naturally  summon  the  Merozites  to 
Join  his  standard  (Lam/  nni  Book,  i.  424).  This 
argument  may  be  better  than  that  furnished  by  the 
slight  resembhmce  of  the  nsnieSjbut  it  does  not 
prove  much.  Yet  the  Jews  have  g^ven  I  )ebarafa*s 
name  to  a  fountain  near  Aftiron  (Dkhorah,  vol.  L 
p.  576,  notel.  Probably  Meir^  is  Meroth,  a  plaoe 
mentioned  by  Josephus  and  fortified  by  him.  See 
I{aumer*s  PnUlttinn,  p.  133  (4^'  Aufl.).  H. 

ME'KUTH  {*E/ifirif>o6e;  [Vat.  Zpfoipovi 
Md.  4k  MripovO:]  A'fiffnf«).  A  conruptiou  of  Im- 
>iKR  1,  in  Ezr.  ii.  37  (1  Esdr.  v.  24). 

ME'SEGH  [A.  V.  Ps.  cxz.  6,  for  BCesbbch, 

which  see]. 

ME'SHA  (KtZ^,  perhaps  =  H^Q,  retreat, 

Ges.:  Macrcrrj;  [Alex.  Maaarit:]  ifrt^'v),  the  name 
of  one  of  the  geographical  limits  of  the  Joktanites 
when   they  first  settled  in  Arabia:  **And  their 

dwelling    was    fh>m    MeAa    (HpKS    HS^& 

^TcH^  *^0  ^VP)»  [■»  *^ou  goest]  unto 
Seph'ar,  a  mount  of  the  East  '*  ((jen.  x.  80).  The 
position  of  the  early  Joktanite  cofenists  is  clearly 
made  out  from  the  traces  they  have  left  in  the 
ethnuiogy,  Linguage,  and  monuments  of  Southern 
Arabia;  and  without  putting  too  precise  a  limita- 
tion on  the  possible  f  ituation  of  Mesha  and  Sephar, 
we  may  suppose  that  these  {rfaces  must  hive  fisUen 
within  tlie  southwestern  quarter  of  the  peninsula; 
including  the  modem  Yemen  on  the  west,  and  the 
districts  of  'Omto,  Mahreh,  Shihr,  etc,  as  &r  as 
Hadraniiiwt,  on  the  east.  These  general  boundaries 
are  strengthened  by  the  identification  of  Sephar 
with  the  port  of  Znfdri,  or  Dhnfiri ;  though  tbe 
site  of  Sephar  may  posubly  be  hereafter  connected 
with  the  old  Himyerite  metropolis  in  the  Yemen 
[see  Arabia,  vol.  i.  p.  140,  and  Skphak],  but 
this  would  not  materially  alter  the  question.  In 
Sephar  we  believe  we  have  the  eastern  limit  of  the 
early  settlers,  whether  its  site  be  the  seaport  or  the 
inbuid  city;  and  the  correctness  of  this  supposltiosi 
appears  from  the  Biblical  record,  in  which  the 
migration  is  apparently  from  west  to  east,  from  the 
probable  course  taken  by  the  immigraotn.  and  fhma 
the  greater  importance  of  the  known  weetem  settle- 
ments of  the  Joktanites,  or  those  <^  the  Yemen. 

If  then  Mesha  was  the  western  limit  of  the  Jok- 
tanites, it  must  lie  souj^ht  fbr  in  northwerteni 
Yemen.  But  the  identifications  that  have  bees 
proposed  are  not  satis&ctory.  Hie  soapoit  ealM 
Movo-a  or  Mo^(c^  mentioned  by  Ptolemy,  Pliny 
Aman,aodotlien(sebtbt  DietkmarfqfOtoj^mpkf 
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t  f.  Mma)  pivMoto  th«  moit  probaUe  ilfte.  It 
VM  A  town  of  note  in  clmwleal  timei,  but  hu  liDoe 
Un  bto  deeaj,  if  tlw  modern  if oofcl  be  the  aame 
piioe.  Tlie  letter  is  lituate  in  About  13o  W  N. 
Itt^  430  S(K  £.  loog.f  and  ii  near  a  mountain  called 
Ihe  nre«  S&iterv,  or  Je6e/ ifooed,  in  the  Admiralty 
Chart  of  the  Ued  Sea,  drawn  tram  the  aurvejra  of 
Captain  PuUen,  B.  N.  Ciesenius  thinks  thU  iden- 
tifieatioa  probable,  but  he  appears  to  have  been 
Boainre  of  the  existence  of  a  modem  site  called 
JfcoM,  aajittg  that  Muza  was  neariy  where  now  is 
Jiaadud,  Bochart,  also,  holds  the  identification 
lith  Muza  {PhaUg,  xxx.)  Mesha  maj  poeaiblj 
ta»e  Iain  inhtidf  and  more  to  the  norUiwest  of 
Sipbar  than  the  position  of  Mooaa  would  indicate; 
lit  thia  is  acaroelj  to  be  assumed.  There  is,  how- 
licr,  a  Mount  Moosh,^  aituate  in  Nejd,  in  the  ter> 
ritej  of  the  tribe  of  Tdyi  {MarandwoA  Mtuhtarak, 
k  t.).  Thoe  have  not  been  wanting  writera  among 
thi  late  Jewa  to  convert  Meaha  and  Sephar  into 
Mdkak  and  El^MetUnek  {PhaUy,  1.  c.). 

B.  S.  P. 

HS3HA  (1^9  [deliverttnce]:  Mwrd;  Jos. 
ILroy:  Meta).  1.  The  king  of  Moab  in  the 
R^  of  Ahab  and  his  sons  Ahasiah  and  Jehoram, 
ki^i  of  Israel  (2  K.  iU.  4),  and  tributary  to  the 
Int.  Probably  the  allegiance  of  Moab,  with  that 
rf  the  tribes  east  of  Jordan,  was  transferred  to  the 
aorthera  kii^dom  of  Israel  upon  the  division  of  the 
■flovchy,  fiv  there  is  no  account  of  any  subjuga- 
in  of  tbs  eoontry  subeequoit  to  the  war  of  exter- 
■ioatioo  with  which  it  was  visited  by  David,  when 
haiah  dispbyed  his  prowess  (3  Sam.  xxiii.  20), 
■ad  <*  the  Moabites  became  David's  servants,  bearers 
af  ipfts  *'  (2  Sam.  viu.  2).  When  Ahab  had  fallen 
la  Utile  at  Ramoth  Gilead,  Mesha  seised  the  op- 
poctmity  aflbrded  by  the  conAiaion  consequent  upon 
Uii  diaaster,  and  the  feeble  reign  of  Ahaxiah,  to 
ihake  off  the  yoke  of  larael  and  free  himself  from 
tbs bsrdenaome  tribute  of  "a  hundred  thousand 
ntbeis  and  a  hundred  thousand  rams  with  their 
•out"  The  eoontry  east  of  the  Jordan  was  rich 
in  paitae  for  cattle  (Num.  xxxii.  1),  the  chief 
ndth  of  the  Moabites  consisted  in  their  large 
fltteb  of  sheep,  and  the  king  of  this  pastoral  people 

bdMribed  as  n&kM  (litO),  '«a  sheep-master,** 
IT  (mwr  of  herds.^  About  the  signification  of  this 
*wd  noUd  there  is  not  much  doubt,  but  its  origin 
a  ofasone.  It  occurs  but  once  beridea,  in  Am.  i.  I, 
vim  the  propbefc  Amos  is  described  as  "  among 

tbAfrdbcii(D'^'!nH3,ndybedlm)ofTekoah.*'  On 

lUi  Kimehi  remarin  that  a  herdman  was  called 
i^,  because  most  cattle  have  black  or  white 

«psls  (eonp.  TIpJ)  ndkddf  Gen.  xxx.  32,  A.  Y. 

'ipeekkd'*),  or,  as  Buxtorf  exphins  it,  because 
■hicp  aie  genarallj  nuuked  with  certain  aigns  so  as 


Ite  UOL  laava  it  nntaaaalatad  (»w«4a,  Alex. 
«■<#},  m  Ams  Oia  Paahito  Syriao ;  but  Aqnila  van- 
hatt«Bipn«rptf^,  and  Syaunaehoa  rprf^wr  ^«H 
Mn,  MtovlKg  tba  Targum  and  AxMc,  and  tliani* 
<kiTCi  MIofwed  ia  tlM  maigin  of  tba  Hezaplar  Syrlao. 
(a  Am.  t.  1,  ayaamaehiia  baa  almply  voifufi'.  TLi 
,  w  quoted  by  Bochart  (HUrot,  1.  e.  44),  givaa 


6'^ 


AibMs  void,  4Xtt,  naktd,  not  tnosd  to 
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to  be  known.  But  it  is  highly  in^piobable  that 
any  such  etymology  should  be  comet,  and  Flint's 
ooigectuie  that  it  is  derived  from  an  obsolete  root, 
signifying  to  keep  or  feed  cattle,  is  moie  likely  ta 
be  tnie  {Omeord.  s.  ▼.)• 

When,  upon  the  death  of  Ahaziah,  his  brother 
Jehoram  succeeded  to  the  throne  of  Israel,  one  of 
his  first  acts  was  to  secure  the  assistance  of  Je- 
hoshaphat,  his  fiither*s  ally,  in  reducing  the  Moabites 
to  their  former  condition  of  tributaries.  The  imited 
armies  of  the  two  kings  marched  by  a  dreuitous 
route  round  the  Dead  l^a,  and  were  joined  by  the 
forces  of  the  king  of  Edom.  [Jbhobam.]  The 
disordered  sokliers  of  Moab,*Gager  only  for  spoil, 
were  surprised  by  the  warriors  ^  larael  and  their 
alliea,  and  became  an  easy  prey.  In  the  panb 
which  ensued  they  were  slaughtered  without  mercy, 
their  country  was  made  a  desert,  and  the  king  took 
refuge  in  his  last  stronghoM  and  defended  himadf 
with  the  energy  of  despair.  With  700  fighting 
men  he  made  a  vigorous  attempt  to  cut  his  way 
through  the  beleaguering  army,  and  when  beaten 
back,  he  withdrew  to  the  wall  of  his  cit>,  and  there, 
in  sight  of  the  allied  host,  ofiered  his  first-bom  bon, 
his  successor  in  the  kingdom,  as  a  bumt^fi*ering 
to  Ciiemosh,  the  ruthless  fire-god  of  Moab.  His 
bloody  sacrifice  had  so  fiu*  the  desired  eflbct  tluU 
the  besiegers  retired  from  him  to  their  own  laud. 
There  appears  to  be  no  reason  for  supposing  that 
the  son  of  the  king  of  ICdom  was  the  rictim  on  this 
occasion,  whether,  as  R.  Joseph  Kimohi  suppoaed, 
he  was  already  hi  the  power  of  the  king  of  Moal), 
and  was  the  cause  of  the  Edomites  joining  the 
armies  of  Israel  and  Judah ;  or  whether,  as  R.  Moees 
Kimehi  su^i^ted,  he  vraa  taken  prisoner  in  tlie 
sally  of  the  Moabites,  and  sacrificed  out  of  iw-enge 
for  its  fiulure.  These  coiyectures  appear  to  have 
arisen  from  an  attempt  to  find  m  this  incident  the 
event  to  which  allusion  is  made  in  Am.  ii.  1,  whers 
the  Moabite  is  charged  with  burning  the  bones  of 
the  king  of  Edom  into  lime.  It  is  more  natural, 
and  renders  the  narrative  more  vivid  and  consistent, 
to  suppose  that  the  king  of  Moab,  finding  his  last 
resource  fail  him,  endeavored  to  avert  the  wrath 
and  obtain  the  aid  of  his  god  by  the  most  costly 
aacrifioe  in  his  power.     [Muab.] 

2.  (7^9 :  Mapiffd ;  [Vat.  Moptura;}  Akk, 
Mofyiiras;  [Comp.  Mwvadi  Aid.  Mocri-']  Mean.) 
The  eldest  aon  of  Caleb  the  aon  of  Hezron  by  his 
wife  Azttbah,  aa  Kimehi  oorgecturea  (1  Chr.  ii.  42). 
He  ia  called  the  father,  that  ia  the  prince  or  founder, 
of  Ziph.  Both  the  Syriac  and  Arabic  v'ersions  have 
"  Elishamai,**  apparently  from  the  previous  verssi, 
while  the  LXX.,  unless  they  had  a  different  reading 

!9t271D,  seem  to  have  repeated  ««Mara8bah** 
which  occurs  immediately  afterwards. 

3.  (Htt^^P  [retreat,   Ges.,  firmneu^   FUrsij 
Mio^d;  Alex.  Mwca:  Mota,)    ABei\jamlte,  son  of 


origin,  whioh  denotes  an  Inferior  kind  of  ahaep,  ugly 
and  littla  valued  ssoapt  for  its  wooL    The  ksapar  of 

such  aheap  is  eaUad  v>Laj.  noAftftd,  which  Boehan 
idanttfloa  with  ntktd.  But  If  this  be  the  eaae,  it  la  a 
little  ranarkabla  that  the  Arable  feranalafeor  ahoold 
bavF  passed  over  a  wocd  apparently  so  appropriaia, 
and  'ollowed  the  version  of  the  Tarmun, ''  an  ownac 
of  florka.*)  Ooatnina  and  Las,  however,  accept  this  aa 
tbesolntloB. 
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WiahMmlin,  by  hit  wife  Hodaah,  who  bare  him  iii 
the  land  of  Moab  (1  Cbr.  viu.  9).    The  Vulgate 

ind  Alex.  MS.  must  hape  had  the  reading  KKHD. 

W.  A.  W. 

MBISHACH  018^^0  [see  below]:  Miadx; 
Alex.  Muraic:  Mimi^),  The  name  given  to 
Miahael,  one  of  the  oompaniona  of  Danieli  and  like 
him  of  the  blood-royal  of  Judah,  who  with  three 
ethen  waa  choaen  from  among  the  captivea  to  be 
taught  **the  learning  and  the  tongue  <>  of  the 
Chaldaaana "  (Dan.  L  i),  to  that  they  might  be 
qualified  to  **  stand  before  "  lung  Nebuchadneexar 
(Dan.  L  6)  as  his  personal  attendants  and  advisen 
(L  90).  During  their  three  yeati  of  preparation 
lh«y  were  maintained  at  the  king'a  ooet,  under  the 
Atiegp  of  the  chief  of  the  eunuchs,  who  placed  them 
with  ^  the  Melzar,"  or  chief  butler.  The  stoty  of 
their  simple  diet  is  well  known.  When  the  time 
of  their  probation  was  ended,  such  was  "  the  knowl- 
edge and  skill  in  all  kaming  and  wiadom  "  which 
God  had  given  them,  that  the  king  found  them 
**ten  times  better  than  all  the  magicians  and 
astrologen  that  were  in  all  his  realm**  (i.  20). 
Upon  Daniel's  promotion  to  be  "  chief  of  the 
magicians,**  his  three  companions,  by  his  influence, 
mere  set  **  over  the  affiurs  of  the  province  of  Baby- 
km "  (11.  49).  But,  notwithstanding  their  Chal- 
dsean  education,  these  three  young  Hebrews  were 
strongly  attached  to  the  religion  of  their  fitthers; 
and  their  refusal  to  join  in  the  worship  of  the  image 
on  the  plain  of  Dun  gave  a  handle  of  accusation 
to  the  Chaldieaiis,  who  were  Jealous  of  their  ad- 
vancement, and  eagerly  reported  to  the  king  the 
heretical  conduct  of  these  *<  Jewish  men  '*  (iii.  12) 
who  stood  so  high  in  his  favor.  The  rage  of  the 
king,  the  swift  sentence  of  condemnation  passerl 
upon  the  three  offenders,  their  miraculous  preser^-a- 
tion  from  the  fiery  fiimaoe  heated  seven  times  hotter 
than  usual,  the  king's  acknowledgment  of  the  God 
of  Sbadnch,  Meshach,  and  Abednego,  with  their 
restoration  to  office,  are  written  in  Uie  dd  chapter 
of  Daniel,  and  there  the  history  leaves  them.  The 
name  "  Meshach  *'  is  rendered  by  Fiint  {Handw.) 
*■  a  ram,"  and  derived  from  the  Sanskri^WMoA. 
He  goes  on  to  say  that  it  was  the  name  <tf  the  Sun- 
ip)d  of  the  Chaldaeans,  ?rithout  giving  any  authority, 
ur  stopping  to  explain  the  phenomenon  presented 
by  the  name  of  a  ChaldsBan  divinity  with  an  Aryan 
etymology.  That  Meshach  waa  the  name  of  some 
god  of  the  ChaMeans  is  extremely  probable,  from 
the  fact  that  Daniel,  who  had  the  name  of  I3el- 
teshaxzar,  was  so  called  after  the  god  of  Nebuchad- 
jeazar  (Dan.  It.  8),  and  that  Abednego  was  named 
after  Nego,  or  Nebo,  the  Chaldsan  name  for  the 
flanet  Mereury.  W.  A.  W. 

ME'SHECH  (1T^  [dramng  or  soutmi^, 
jotieuion]:  Moa6x,  [Mcfr^x*  ^^'  Moow,  once 
Mo<roff;  in  Ps.  cxx.  5,  and  £z.  xxvii.  18  LXxT  trans- 
late]: Motock),  [Mesechf  A.  V.  Ps.  cxx.  5,]  a  son 
9f  Japheth  (Gen.  x.  2;  1  Chr.  i.  6),  and  the  pro 


genitor  of  a  raoe  fivqnently  ootaeed  in  Saiptar*  b. 
connection  with  Tubal,  Magog,  and  other  northen 
nationa.   They  appear  as  alUai  of  Gog  (Es.  xanriii 
2,  8,  xxxix.  1),  and  as  supplying  tho  Tyriaoa  wiAh 
oo(^per  and  alaves  (Ex.  xxviL  18);  in  P^  cxx.  6,< 
they  are  noticed  as  one  of  the  remotest,  and  ai  tlsc 
same  time  rudest  nations  of  the  worid.    BoUi  the 
name  and  the  associations  are  in  fiivor  of  the  iden* 
tification  of  Meahech  with  the  Mo§eki:  the  fcem 
of  the  name  adopted  by  the  LXX.  and  the  Vulg. 
approaches  most  neariy  to  the  classical  deaignntion, 
while  in  Prooopius  {B.  0.  iv.  2)  we  meet  with 
another  form   (M^rvoi)  which  aastniihtes  to  th^ 
Hebrew.     The  position  of  the  Mobchi  in  the  age 
of  Esekiel  was  probably  the  same  as  is  dcvctibed 
by  Herodotus  (iii.  94),  namely,  on  the  bonlera  of 
Colchis  and  Armenia,  where  a  mountain  chain  con- 
necting Anti-Taurus  with  Caucasus  waa    named 
after  them  the  Motdtid  Monies,  and  r^cre  waa 
also  a  district  named  by  Strabo  (xi.  497-499) 
Moschice.     In  the  same  neighborhood  were   Ibe 
Tibareni,  who  have  been  generaDy  identified  with 
the    Biblical  Tubal.      The  Colchian   tribes,    the 
Chalybes  more  especially,  were  skilled  in  working 
metaJs,  and  hence  arose  the  trade  in  the  "  veaaelB 
of  brass  '*  with  Tyre;  nor  is  it  at  aU  imprDbable 
that  slaves  were  hugely  exported  thence  as  now 
from  the  neighboring  district  of  Georgia.  Although 
the  Moschi  were  a  oompantivdy  unimportant  raoe 
in  classical  times,  they  had  previously  been  <»e  of 
the  most  powerftil  nations  of  Western  Asia.     The 
Ass^Tian  monarchs  were  engaged  in  frequent  wan 
with  them,  and  it  is  not  improbable  that  they  had 
occupied  the  whole  of  the  district  aflerwaids  named 
Cappadocia.    In  the  Ass}-rian  inscriptions  the  name 
appean  under  the  form  of  Mtuim:  a  somewhat 
Biuiilar  name,  Mnthoagh^  appean  in  an  £g}-ptimn 
inucription,  which  oommemontes  the  achievementa 
of  the  third  Rameses  (Wilkinson,  Anc  Eg.  i.  398, 
Abridg.).     The  subsequent  history  of  Mesbech  is 
unknown;  Knobel's  attempt  to  connect  them  with 
the  Ligurians  ( Vtlkt^-U^f,  p.  119,  ^)  is  devokl  of 
all  solid  ground.     As  fsr  as  the  name  and  locality 
are  conooned,  Mutcocite  is  a  man  probable  hy- 
pothesis (Rawlinsou,  Herod,  I  65S,  668). 

W^«  L.  D. 

M£SHELEMI'AH  (PPQ^^  [u^nm  Je- 
hovah  rei'ompfnseM]:  MocoWa^'  (Vat.  Maffm- 
\afui]  Alex.  MoiroAAafi:  MoeoUamia^  1  Clff.  Ix 

21;  Sirrp^t^tp:  Mo<rffXXc/A/a,  [MotroAAivJa 
Vat  MocreAaiiA,  Mo(raA1yfl^  M<Mro/utctB;]  Alex 
MocroXAofi,  MflurcAAo^a,  Mc<roXA(fua:  Me$tU- 
%nin,  1  Chr.  xxvi.  1,  2,  9).  A  Koraite,  sou  of 
Kore,  of  the  sons  of  Asaph,  who  with  his  sevei. 
sens  and  his  brethren,  **sons  of  might,**  were 
porten  or  gate-keepers  of  the  house  of  Jehovah  in 
the  reign  <^  Darid.  He  is  evidently  the  same  as 
Shelkmiah  (1  Chr.  xxvi.  14),  to  whose  cuiitody 
the  East  Gate,  or  prindpal  entrance,  was  committed, 
and  whose  son  Zechariah  was  a  wise  counsellor 


o  The  expression  3  pttJ^  "^P  "A  included 

Ihe  whole  of  the  Chaldaaa 'Uteiature,  written  and 
Voktn. 

b  Various  explanatfcms  hare  been  oflhrad  to  acconnt 
IDT  the  Joxtapositkm  of  two  soeh  remote  nationa  as 
Uaseeh  and  Kedat  in  thla  peaaage.  The  liXX.  duw 
act  racognlae  It  as  a  proper  name,  but  randen  it 
mmMtnv^.  Hitrig  snggaa  a  the  Identity  of  Mutek  with 
Jkammunkt  oi  Damaaeos.     It  is,  lit  wevw,  quite  pos- 
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Bible  that  the  Faalmlst  aeleols  the  two  nationa  for  tbt 
very  reaaon  which  la  regarded  as  an  ottfeet'on,  nemelj 
their  Tfmounfn  Ihnn  eaeh  other,  thoQ|^  et  the  ssaia 
time  their  wild  and  nnciviliaed  character  may  liaT» 
been  the  ground  of  the  aeleetloD,  aa  Umgttenbaig 
{Comm.  In  loe.)  soggeats.  We  have  alrwdy  had  t< 
DOtioe  Knobel^a  idea,  that  the  Msaaeh  in  this 
is  the  Meshceh  of  1  Chr.  i.  5,  and  the  Balgrl 
[Masv.l 


MBSHBZABEHL 

nd  ted  ehai^e  of  ttw  north  gatr  ^  Shallum 
At  tea  of  Kofc,  the  ton  of  Ebiuaph,  the  ton  of 
Kasih"  (1  Chr.  is.  19),  who  wm  ehief  of  the 
ptftan  (17),  and  «^  gate  hit  mne  to  »  fiunily 
wfakh  peifermed  the  stnae  office,  and  letunied  fkom 
the  Qnitivitjr  with  Zerabbahel  (£zr.  ti.  42  ;  Neh. 
vu.  46),  IB  ^parentlj  identaeal  with  Shelemiah, 
MeibalBniiah,  and  Mfihnllam  (oomp*  1  Chr.  ix.  17, 
mth  Neh.  idL  25).  W.  A.  W. 

MESHBZ'ABEEIi  14  syL]  (b^rCCh? 
[JdSrerer  of  God]:  Mttf«iB^A;  [Vat  omlta;) 
AIk.  |tairfC»i|A;   PA.  Ma(rcCc/3n^:  Mesezebel). 

L  Anoeetor  of  Bfeshullam,  who  assisted  Nehe- 
■iih  b  rri>uildiDg  the  wall  of  Jerusalem  (Neh.  iii. 
4).    He  was  i^parentlj  a  priest. 

8.  (Nco-w^c^^A  :  SfesizabeL)  One  of  the 
**heidt  of  the  peuple,'*  probably  a  fiunily,  who 
mM  th?  covenant  with  Nehemiah  (Neh.  x.  21). 

3.  {BaniCdj  FA.  dd  hand,  Ra0i}Ca/3(T}A: 
Jffiece6dL)  The  father  of  Pethahiah,  and  de- 
seeodant  of  Zeiah  the  son  of  Judah  (Neh.  xi. 
84). 

i  In  Keh.  xi  34  the  A.  V.  ed.  1611  has  the 
BMxe  ooRect  fi»nn,  Meshezabel.  A. 

IfBSHILIiEMITH  (H^'Dbt^Q  [see  next 
««d]:  Mm'cX^mM;  Alex.  H&aoK\a/ufO:  Mowl- 
fpwatk).  The  eon  of  Immer,  a  priest,  and  ances- 
tfor  of  Amaihai  or  Maaeiid,  aecording  to  Neh.  xi. 
131,  sod  of  t^sahor  and  Adaiah,  according  to  1  Chr. 
ii.  13.    in  Neh.  xi.  13  he  is  called  Meshillk- 

MOTR. 

UESHILajEMOTH  (niDbOTD  [rtiribu^ 
fiMMi,  r&q[mtaU\i  Ht0CoKaf»M\  |Tat  Moo-oAa- 
IM0;]  Akx.  mo9oKXataM9''  MaaoOnmoth),  An 
a^iainite,  aneestor  of  Bereehiah,  one  of  the 
eUsfiiof  the  tribe  in  the  raign  of  Pekah  (2  Chr. 
ixnu.l5i). 

t-  (MmpHMt»\  [Vat.  Alex.  FA.i  omit;  FA.S 
U^aKtftoJ)  Neh.xL18.    The  same  as  MBsiiiLr 

UEHITH. 

HESHTTLXAH   (D^?^P   [friend,  agsoci- 

«<«])•  1-  (MffO-oAA^;  Alex.  kc<r^aAi|r:  Me*- 
mimm.)  Ancestor  of  Shaphan  the  scribe  (2  R. 
uu.  I). 

2-  (MoraAAdCM«  [Vat.  Moo'oAonftot;]  Alex. 
Uo^pKKofaati  Moaollam.)  The  son  of  Zerubba- 
Vd  (I  Chr.  lit  19). 

3.  (Vat  [rather,  Rom.]  and  Akx.  Moo'oAAofi; 

^at.  NotfoAo^])    A  Gadite,  one  of  the  chief 

sen  of  the  ^be,  who  dwelt  in  Dasban  at  the  time 

tbe  Qmesiogiea  were  recorded  in   the  reign  of 

kOum  king  of  Judah  (1  Chr.  v.  i;j). 

^  [HoffoXAjdfL']  A  Benjamite,  of  the  son*  of 
QpssI  (1  Chr.  viiL  17). 

6.  ([In  1  Chr.,  Moo-oAA^^  Vat  MooAAoii;  in 
^<k.]  NffirovXC^;  FA.  A^co^ovAofi.)  A  nei^a- 
nite,  the  son  of  Hodaviah  or  Joed,  and  fiither  of 
^sfts,  one  of  the  ehieft  of  the  tribe  who  settled  at 
i«nisilam  after  the  return  ftom  Babylon  (1  Chr. 
0.7;  Neh.  xi.  7). 

0-  ([He^oAAi^;  Vat  MaircaAi||AO  Alex.  Mer 
niusaum)  A  Bergamite,  son  of  ShephaUiiah,  who 
M  tt  Jcmsaleni  after  the  Captirity  (1  Chr.  ix. 
I}. 

7.  ([In  1  Cair.  Mo4roAA4^  Vif .  MmtoAAoiu:] 
h  Ksh.  mewXdfi;  [Vat  Mcio-ovAofi,]  Alex. 
*Wi;uui^.)  The  Mune  ae  Shallum,  who  was 
tifl^H*^  pnbablT  in  the  reign  of  Amon,  and 
Umt  of  Hinoah  (1  Chr.  Ix.  11;  Neh.  xL  11). 
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Hie  descent  is  traced  through  Zadok  and  Meraioth 
to  Ahitob;  or,  as  is  more  probable,  the  names 
Meraioth  and  Ahitub  are  tianspoeed,  and  hir 
descent  is  from  Meraioth  as  the  more  remote 
ancestor  (comp.  1  Chr.  vi.  7). 

8.  [Moo-oAAo/t-]  A  priest,  son  of  Meshil- 
lemith,  or  MesfaUlemoth,  the  son  of  Immer,  and 
ancestor  of  Maasial  or  Amashai  (1  Chr.  ix.  19; 
comp.  Neh.  xi.  13).  His  name  dues  not  occur  in 
the  parallel  list  of  Nehemiah,  and  we  may  suppose 
it  to  have  been  omitted  by  a  transcriber  in  conse- 
quence of  the  similarity  of  the  name  which  Mr 
lows;  or  in  the  passage  in  which  it  occurs  it  may 
have  been  added  from  the  same  cause. 

9.  [Moo-oAAdfi.]  A  Kohathite,  or  fiunily  cf 
Kohathite  Levites,  in  the  reign  of  Josuh,  who 
were  among  the  overseers  of  the  woric  of  restora- 
tion in  the  Temple  (9  Chr.  xxxiv.  12). 

10.  (MeiroAA4/ii;  [Vat.  MtaovofA-])  One  of 
the  '* heads'*  (A.  V.  •* chief  men  '*)  sent  by  Eara 
to  Iddo  **  the  head,*'  to  gather  together  the  Levites 
to  join  the  caravan  about  to  return  to  Jerusalem 
(Ear.  viii.  16).  Called  Mosollamom  in  1  Esdr. 
viii.  44. 

11.  (Alex.  McrcuroAAa/t;  [Vat.  FA.  Mctreir 
yofi'']  MetoUam.)  A  chief  man  in  the  tame  of 
Kara,  probably  a  Levite,  who  assisted  Jonathan 
and  Jahaziah  in  abolishing  the  marriages  which 
some  of  the  people  had  contracted  with  foreign 
wives  (Ear.  x.  15).  Also  called  Mosollam  in  1 
F^r.  ix.  14. 

12.  (Moo-oAAcLi;  [Vat.  with  following  wonl, 
MfAotMra/AoAovfti]  MoaoUam.)  One  of  the  de- 
scendants of  Buii,  who  had  married  a  toieign  wift 
and  put  her  away  (Ear.  x.  29).  Olamub  in  1 
Esdr.  ix.  30  is  a  fhigment  of  this  name. 

13.  ([Moo-oAAd^,  Neh.  iiL  8,  but  Vat  ondti;] 
Mco-ovA^  Neh.  iii.  30,  vi.  18.)  The  son  of 
BcTOchiflJ^,  who  assisted  in  rebuilding  the  wall  of 
Jerusalem  (Neh.  iii.  4),  as  well  as  the  Temple  wall, 
adjoining  which  he  bad  his  **  chamber  **  (Neh.  iii. 
'30).  He  was  probably  a  priest,  and  his  daughtv 
was  married  to  Jobanan  the  son  of  1'obiah  the 
Ammonite  (Neh.  vi.  18). 

14.  (M€<roi;Ad/t.)  The  son  of  Besodeiah:  lie 
assisted  Jehoiada  the  son  of  Paseah  in  restoring 
the  old  gate  of  Jerusalem  (Neh.  iii.  6). 

U.  (Mc<roAAd^;  [Vat  FA.1  omit;  FA.>]  Alex. 
Moo-oAAeui.)  One  of  those  who  stood  at  the  left 
hand  of  Esra  when  he  read  the  law  to  the  peopb 
(Neh.  viii.  4). 

16*  (Mco^ovAd^ )  A  priest,  or  fiimily  of  pnsrts. 
who  sealed  the  covenant  ¥rith  Nehemiah  (Neh 
X.  7). 

17.  (Mc<roMAAdfi;  [Vat  FA.]  Alex.Mf<rovAflv«.) 
One  of  the  heads  of  the  people  who  sealed  the 
covenant  with  Nehemiah  (Neh.  x.  20). 

18.  (MfO'ovAd^.)  A  priest  in  the  days  of  Jol^ 
kim  the  son  of  Jeshua,  and  representative  of  the 
house  of  Ezra  (Neh.  xii.  13) 

19.  (M«roA4/ii;  [Vat  FA.1  Alex,  omit;  FA.* 
Moo-oAAoft-])  Likewise  a  priest  at  the  same  time 
as  the  preceding,  and  head  of  the  priestly  fiunily 
of  (Hnnethon  (Neh.  xii.  16). 

20.  (Omitted  in  IJCX.  [but  FA.>  Mo<roAAMi.]) 
A  fomily  of  porters,  descendants  of  MeshuBam 
(Neh.  xii.  25),  who  is  also  called  Meshelemiah  (1 
Chr.  xxvi.  1),  Sheleroiah  (1  Chr.  xxvi.  14),  and 
Shallum  (Neh.  vii.  46). 

2L  (Nf(roAAdM'«  [V»t.  McirovAflv«:  FA.i  Me 
^•uAa,  ^A.*   Mf^ovAAo^t]    Alex.  Mo^oAA«^^ 
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Om  of  the  princes  of  Judah  who  were  in  the 
right  hand  oouipanj  of  thoee  who  marched  on  the 
wall  of  Jenualem  upon  the  occaaiuu  of  ita  lolemn 
dedication  (Neh.  zU.  83).  W.  A.  W. 

MESHULLBMETH  (H^v^^O  [a  jmmi 

•im]:  Uwo^Xdu;  Alex.  MatrffaXofuiB:  Mttta- 
Umeth).  The  daughter  of  Haniz  of  Jotbah,  wife 
jf  Manaateh  king  of  Judah,  and  mother  of  hia 
nioceesor  Amon  (3  K.  zzL  19). 

MESO'BAITB,  THE  (nj^^^H,  i  e. 
««the  HeCaobayah**  [see  below]:  (Tat  FA.]  o 
Mtiyafifia;  [Rom.]  Alex.  Bff<r»/3(a:  de  Ma$obia\ 
a  title  which  oocun  only  once,  and  then  attached 
lo  the  name  of  Jasiel,  the  last  of  David's  guard 
In  the  extended  list  of  1  Cbron.  (xi.  47).  The 
WQcd  retains  strong  tmoes  of  Zobah,  one  of  the 
petty  Aramite  kingdoms,  in  which  there  would  be 
noting  surprising,  as  David  had  a  certain  oon- 
neetion  witli  these  Aramite  states,  while  this  very 
catalogue  contains  the  names  of  Moabites,  Am- 
monites, and  oUier  foreignere.  But  on  this  it  is 
Impossible  to  pronounce  with  any  certainty,  as  the 
original  text  of  the  {Mssage  is  probably  in  confusion. 
Kennicott's  conclusion  {DmtrtaUon^  pp.  333, 234) 
Is  that  originally  the  word  was  "  the  Metxobaites  " 

(P^i^StpTl),  and  applied  to  the  three  names  pre- 
ceding it 

It  is  an  unusual  thing  in  the  A.  Y.  to  find  !^ 

(ts)  rendered  by  s,  as  in  the  present  case.  Another 
Instanee  is  Sidon.  G. 

•  It  cannot  be  ««the  Meaobaite"  (A.  Y.),  as 
this  Hebrew  ending  is  not  strictly  patronymic. 
(See  Ges.  Lehryt^tude^  p.  004  f.)  If  we  abide 
by  the  reading,  it  must  be  a  compound  name  ^ 
Jasiel-Metaovi^ah.  The  latter  may  take  the  article 
in  Hebrew  from  its  appellative  force,  llie  name  of 
the  place  is  unknown.  Fiirst  supposes  it  to  mean 
"  the  gathering-place  of  Jehovah.'*  Different  read- 
ings have  been  suggested  (see  Bertheau,  B&cher 
dm-  Chronik).  H. 

MESOPOTA'MIA  (D^'TrTD-Qng  [hiyh 
lamdofUoo  rivtr$\ :  Me<roirorafUa:  Meiopotamiti) 
Is  the  ordinary  Greek  rendering  of  the  Hebrew 
Aram-Nahnraiin^  or  **  Syria  of  the  two  rivers." 
whereof  we  have  frequent  mention  in  the  earlier  books 
sf  Scripture  (Gen.  xxiv.  10:  Dent  xxiii.  4;  Judg. 
iii.  8,  10).     It  is  also  adopted  by  the  LXX.  to 

represent  the  Q'^^Hlfs^  {Paddan-Aram)  of  the 
Hebrew  text,  where  our  translaton  keep  the  term 
osed  in  the  original  (Gen.  xxv.  20,  xxviii.  2, 
\  etc.). 

If  we  look  to  the  signification  of  tlie  name,  we 
saust  regard  Mesopotamia  as  the  entire  country 
between  the  two  rivers  —  the  Tij^  and  the  Ku- 
fthrates.  This  is  a  tract  nearly  700  miles  long, 
Bou  fit>m  20  to  250  miles  broad,  extending  in  a 
southeasterly  direction  from  Tehk  (lat.  38°  23', 
01.1?.  390  18')  to  Kurruth  (lat.  8I0,  teng.  47°  30'). 
(Tie  Arabian  geogrephen  term  it  "  the  Island,"  a 
lame  which  Is  almost  literally  correct,  sinee  a  few 
uiles  only  intervene  between  the  source  ol  the 
rignt  and  the  Kuphrates  at  Ttlek.  It  is  for  the 
most  part  a  vant  plain,  but  is  crossed  about  Its 
centre  by  the  ranire  of  the  Sit^nr  hills,  running 
neariy  east  and  west  from  about  Mosul  to  a  little 
hdow  Rakkth ;  and  in  its  northern  portion  it  Is 
awn  mountainous,  the  upper  Tigris  valley  being 
tepanted  fh>m  the  MeeopotamiaD  pla!n  by  an  im- 
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portMit  range,  the  Mons  Masiu9  of  Stndo  (xi.  Ift 
§  4;  14,  §  2,  Ac.),  which  runs  from  Bittik/ik  U 
Jeareh.     This  district  is  always  charming;  Uu* 
the  remainder  of  the  i^on  varies  greatly  acoord- 
Ing  to  eircomstanoes.     In  eariy  spring  a  tender  and 
luxuriant  herbage  coven  the  whole  plain,   while 
ilowen  of  the  most  brilliant  hues  spring  up  in 
rapid  sucoession,  imparting  their  color  to  tlie  land- 
scape, which  changes  from  day  to  day.     A«  the 
summer  dnws  on,  the  verdure  recedes  towards  the 
streams  and  mountains.     Yast  tracts  of  arid  plain, 
yellow,  parched,  and  sapless,  fill  the  intermcdlat« 
space,  which  ultimately  becomes  a  bare  and   un- 
inhabitable desert.     In   the  Sinjnr^  and   in    tl  e 
mountain-tract  to  the  north,  springs  of  watei  ai^ 
tolerably  abundant,  and  com,  vines,  and  figs,  arc- 
cultivated   by  a  stationary  populaUon;    but   the 
greater  part  of  the  region  is  only  suited  to  the 
nomadic  hordes,  which  in  spring  spread  titemaelviBa 
iar  and  wide  over  the  vast  flats,  so  utiliang  the 
early  verdure,  and  in  summer  and  autumn  gather 
along  the  banks  of  the  two  main  streams  and  their 
afliuents,  where  a  delicious  shade  and  a  rich  paatun 
may  be  found  during  the  greatest  heats.     Such  is 
the  present  character  of  the  region.     It  is  thought, 
however,  that  by  a  careful  water-system,  by  deriving 
channds  ih>m  the  great  streams  or  their  affluenta, 
by  storing  the  superfluous  spring-rains  in  taaka. 
by  digging  wells,  and  establishing  kandU,  or  aub- 
terraneous  aqueducts,  the  whole  territory  might  \m 
brought  under  cultivation,  and  rendered  capable  of 
sustaining  a  permanent  population.     That  aonAe 
such  system  was  ebtablished  hi  early  times  by  the 
Assyrian  monarcha  seems  to  be  certain,  from  the 
fact  that  the  whole  level  country  on  both  sidea  of 
the  Sinjar  is  covered  with  mounds  marking  the 
sites  of  cities,  which,  wherever  opened,  have  pre- 
sented i^[>pearances  simikir  to  those  found  00  the 
site  of  Nineveh.     [Assykia.]     If  even  the  man 
northern  portion  of  the  Mesopotamian  region  is 
thus  o^ble  of  being  redeemed  from  its  present 
character  of  a  desert,  still  more  easily  might  the 
southern  division  be  reclaimed  and  converted  into 
a  garden.     Between  the  35th  and  34th  paralUJa, 
the  character  of  the  Mesopotamian  plain  suddenly 
alters.     Above,  it  is  a  pbin  of  a  certain  elevation 
above  the  courses  of  the  Tigris  and  Euphretea, 
which  are  separated   from   it  by  k>w  lime-stone 
ranges;  below,  it  is  a  mere  alluvium,  afanoat  level 
with  the  rivers,  which   frequently  overflow  large 
portions  of  it.     Consequently,  from  the  point  indi- 
cated, canalization  becomes  easy.     A  skillful  man- 
agement of  the  two  rivers  would  readily  convey 
abundance  of  the  life-giving  fluid  to  every  portion 
of  the  Mesopotamian  tract  bek>w  the  34th  paralleL 
And  the  innumerable  lines  of  emlianknient,  maricLog 
the  course  of  ancient  canals,  sufficiently  indicate 
that  in  tlie  flourishing  period  of  Babylonia  a  net> 
woric  of  artificial  channels  oofered  the  oountij. 
[Babylonia.] 

To  this  description  of  Mesopotamia  in  the  moat 
extended  sense  of  the  term,  it  seems  proper  to 
append  a  more  particular  account  of  that  region, 
which  bean  the  name  par  excellence^  both  in 
Scripture,  and  in  the  classical  writers.  This  is  the 
northwestern  portion  of  the  trsct  already  descrilied 
or  the  country  between  the  great  bend  of  the  Eu* 
phrates  (kt  35o  to  37o  30')  and  the  upper  'llgrls 
(See  psirticularly  Ptolem.  Geograph.  v.  18,  an4 
compare  Eratosth.  ap.  Stnb.  ii.  1,  §  29 ;  Arr.  Es^ 
AL  iii.  7;  Dexipp.  Fr.  p.  1,  Ao.)  It  conaitts  a 
the  mountain  oouutiy  exteoding  from  Biitkfilt  u 
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/§dnk  upon  the  ntiitb :  andf  upon  the  ■outh,  of 
thi  gmi  uudnlating  &Ie9«>potaiuiaii  plain,  as  iar  us 
lft»  Sii^  hiils,  and  the  river  Khnbow*  The 
Bortbvii  ranfce,  called  by  the  Arabs  Knrffjnh  Dagk 
tovirds  the  west  and  Jtbel  Tw  towards  the  east, 
does  not  attain  to  any  great  elevation.  It  is  in 
pliosi  rooky  and  precipitous,  but  has  abundant 
ipriogs  and  streams  which  supporv  a  rich  v^geta- 
tioB.  Forests  of  ehestnats  and  pistachio-treea 
oeeuMoslly  dothe  the  mountain  sides;  and  about 
the  towns  and  rillaf^  are  luxuriant  orchards  and 
ipwdsos,  producing  abundance  of  excellent  fruit. 
The  vine  is  eultitated  with  success;  wheat  and 
bsrlej  yield  heavily;  and  rice  is  |ipx>wn  in  socie 
pisBM.  The  streams  from  the  north  side  of  this 
nsge  are  short,  and  fall  mostly  uito  the  'Ilgris. 
Those  from  the  south  are  more  important.  Iliey 
low  down  at  very  moderate  intenals  along  the 
whole  eooTM  of  the  range,  an  1  gradually  collect 
imo  two  eonsidenhle  rivers  —  the  Belik  (ancient 
Biliefau*),  and  the  Khabuur  (Habor  or  Chaboras) 
—which  euipty  themselves  into  the  Euphrates. 
[Habuk.]  South  of  the  mountains  is  the  great 
fliiu  aheady  described,  which  between  the  Khabuur 
«od  the  Ilgris  is  interrupted  only  by  the  Sii^'ar 
nnse.  Iiot  west  of  the  Kkubour  is  broken  by 
^evcrsl  spars  from  the  Karnjuh  Dagh^  having  a 
sownl  direction  from  north  to  south.  In  this 
dirtrict  are  the  two  towns  of  Orfa  and  Hnrr  rn, 
the  former  of  which  is  thought  by  many  to  be  the 
native  city  of  Abraham,  while  the  Utter  is  on  good 
erxMiads  ideotifieil  with  Haran,  his  resting  phice 
k-tweenChaUsBaaiKl  intestine.  [Hara24.]  Here 
«c  must  fix  the  I'adan-Anini  of  Scripture  —  the 
■•(dam  Syria,"  or  ** district  stretching  away  from 
die  fiot  of  the  hills  *'  (Stanley^s  6\  ^  P.  p. 
\M  aote),  without,  however,  determining  the  extent 
cf  eoQBtry  thus  designated.  Besides  (h'fn  and 
ffmroMy  the  chief  cities  of  modem  Mesopotamia 
m  Mardm  and  Nimbvn,  south  of  the  JtM  Tur^ 
ad  Dimrbtbr,  north  of  that  range,  upon  the  Tigris. 
'if  theK  plaoiss  two,  Ni$ibin  and  IH'irbth\  were 
ttportant  from  a  remote  antiquity,  Niaibin  lieing 
hen  Misibts,  and  Diarbtkr  Amida. 

We  first  hear  of  Meaopotamia  in  Scripture  as 
.be  country  wliere  Nahor  and  bis  fiimily  settled 
After  (jutftiiig  Ur  of  the  Cbaldees  (Gen.  xxiv.  10). 
HcitUired  Hethuel  and  Ijtltaii;  and  hither  A bra- 
Ivn  lent  his  servant,  to  fetch  Isaac  a  wife  *'  of  his 
wn  kindred  "  {ib.  ver.  38).  Hither  too,  a  century 
ier,  esine  Jacob  on  the  same  errand ;  and  hence 
>  ratoraed  with  his  two  wives  after  ao  absence 
•*f  21  yean.  After  this  we  have  no  mention  of 
Meiopotamia,  till,  at  the  dose  of  the  wanderings 
ta  the  wiklemess,  Babk  the  king  of  Moab  sends 
fat  Hsham  ^'to  Pethor  of  Mesopotamia"  (Deut 
oiii.  4),  which  was  situated  among  **the  moon- 
lUna  of  the  east**  (Num.  xxiii.  7),  by  a  river  (ib. 
adl  5),  probmbly  the  Kaphrates.  About  half  a  oen- 
tvy  hter,  we  find,  for  the  fint  and  last  time, 
U«Dpotaraia  the  seat  of  a  powerful  monarchy. 
'%usiian-Kiahathavn,  king  of  Mesopotamia,  estab- 
lidisi  his  dominion  m-er  Israel  shortly  after  the 
<ljBth  of  Josbiw  ('ludg.  iii.  8),  and  maintains  his 
iBthority  for  the  space  of  eii^ht  yean,  when  his 
•oke  is  broken  by  Otlmiel.  Caleb's  nephew  (ib.  w. 
).  10).  Fiimlljr,  the  children  of  Ammon,  having 
fionked  a  war  with  David,  **sent  a  thousand 
id«ifti  of  silver  to  hire  them  chariots  and  hoTKmen 
>»  ci  Meeopotamia,  and  out  of  Syri»-Maaehah, 
KM!  swt  of  ZobiUi  **  (1  Chr.  xix.  6).  It  is  uooer- 
ihe  stathrr  the  Mesopotamiana  wen  pernaded  to 
ISO 
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lend  thefr  aid  at  once.  At  any  rate,  after  Uie  first 
great  victory  of  Joab  over  Ammon  and  the  Syriam 
who  took  their  part,  these  hut  "drew  forth  the 
Syrians  that  were  beyond  the  river''  {ib,  ver.  16) 
who  partidpated  in  the  final  defeat  of  thdr  fellow- 
countrymen  at  the  Lands  of  David.  The  name  of 
Mesopotamia  then  passes  out  of  Scripture,  the 
country  to  which  it  had  applied  becoming  a  part, 
fint  of  Assyria,  and  afterwurds  of  the  Babylonian 
empire. 

According  to  the  Assyrian  inscriptions,  Mesopo- 
tamia was  inhabited  in  the  early  times  of  the 
empire  (b.  c  1200-1100)  by  a  vast  number  of 
petty  tribes,  each  under  its  own  prince,  and  all 
quite  independent  of  one  another.  The  Assyrian 
monarchs  contended  with  these  chiefr  at  great  ad- 
\-antage,  and  by  the  time  of  Jehu  (b.  c.  880)  had 
fully  established  their  dominion  over  them.  The 
tribes  wen  all  called  *«  tribes  of  the  Nairi,**  a  term 
which  some  compare  with  the  Naharaim  of  the 
Jews,  and  translate  **  tribes  of  the  atrtnm-land$y 
But  this  identification  is  very  uncertain.  It  ap- 
peon,  however,  in  dose  accordance  with  Scripture, 
fintt,  that  Mesopotamia  was  independeut  of  Ass^Tia 
till  after  the  time  of  David;  secondly,  that  the 
Meaopotamians  were  warlike  and  used  chariots  in 
t>attle;  and  thirdly,  that  not  long  after  the  time 
of  Darid  they  lost  Uieir  independence,  their  country 
being  absorbed  by  Assyria,  of  which  it  was  thence- 
forth commonly  reckoned  a  part. 

On  the  destruction  of  the  Assj-rian  empire, 
Mesopotamia  seems  to  have  been  divided  between 
the  Medes  and  the  Babylonians.  The  conquests 
of  Cyrus  brought  it  wholly  under  the  Penian  yoke; 
and  thus  it  continued  to  the  time  of  Alexander, 
being  comprised  (probably)  in  the  ninth,  or  As- 
syrian satrapy.  At  Alexander's  death,  it  fell  to 
Seleucus,  and  formed  a  part  of  the  great  Syrian 
kingdom  till  wrested  from  Antiochus  Y.  by  the 
Partbians,  about  b.  c.  160.  Tngan  conquered  it 
from  Paithia  in  a.  d.  115,  and  formed  it  into  a 
Roman  prorince;  but  in  A.  D.  117  Adrian  relin- 
quished it  of  his  own  accord.  It  was  afterwards 
more  than  once  reconquered  by  Kome,  but  never 
continued  long  under  her  sceptre,  and  finally  re- 
verted to  the  Persians  in  the  reign  of  Jovian,  A.  D. 
36a. 

(See  Qumt  Curt  ▼.  1;  Dio  Cass.  kviU.  22-90; 
Amm.  Mara.  xv.  8,  Ac.;  and  for  the  description 
of  the  district,  compare  C.  Niebuhr*s  Vo^gt  tn 
Aralritj  Ac.,  vol.  il.  pp.  300-834;  Pooocke's  Ih- 
Ba'iptiufi  of  the  Eatty  vol.  li.  part  i.  ch.  17;  and 
Layard's  Nintvth  and  BabgUm^  chs.  xi.-XT.). 

G.  R. 

MESSFAH.  This  word  {TVT'O,  Md$hiaeh), 

which  answen  to  the  word  Xpurr6s  in  the  N.  T., 
means  anainU^;  and  is  applicable  in  its  first  sense 
to  any  one  anointed  with  the  holy  oil.  It  is  appHed 
to  the  high  priest  in  l^v.  iv.  3,  5, 16 ;  and  possibly 
to  the  shidd  of  Saul  in  a  figurative  sense  in  2  Sam. 
i.  21.  llie  kings  of  Israel  were  called  anointed^ 
from  the  mode  of  their  consecration  (1  Sam.  ii.  10 
35,  xii.  8,  6,  xri.  6,  xxiv.  6,  10,  xxvi.  0,  11,  93: 
2  Sam.  i.  14,  16,  xix.  21,  xxiii.  1). 

This  word  also  refen  to  the  expected  Prince  of 
the  chosen  people  who  was  to  complete  God^s  pur- 
poses for  them,  and  to  redeem  them,  and  of  wImmis 
ooming  the  prophets  of  the  old  covenant  in  all  time 
spdce.  It  is  twice  used  in  the  N.  T.  of  Jesus  (John 
i.  41,  IT.  85,  A.  V.  •'MessUs");  but  the  Grees 
equivalent,  the  Christ,  is  crmstantlv  applied,  at  ftnt 
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with  tt«Mrtlclett  a  title,  oncCly  th§  Anoimied  CM«, 
lot  later  without  the  utiele,  at  a  profwr  name, 
Jtnu  ChritL 

Three  pointa  bdonp  to  this  lubjeot:  1.  'flie  ex- 
pectation of  a  Messiah  among  the  Jewi;  9.  The 
expectation  of  a  attiiering  Messiah ;  8.  The  nature 
and  power  of  the  expected  Messiah.  Of  these  the 
second  will  be  discussed  under  Saviour,  and  the 
third  under  Son  of  God.  The  present  article 
wiU  contain  a  rapid  sun-ey  of  the  first  point  only, 
llie  interpretation  of  particubu*  passages  must  be 
left  in  a  great  mesaun  to  professed  oommenta- 
tort. 

The  earliest  gleam  of  the  Gespel  is  found  iu  the 
■ooount  of  the  fall,  where  it  is  said  to  the  serpent 
^  I  will  put  enmity  between  thee  and  the  woman, 
and  between  thy  seed  and  her  seed ;  it  shall  bruise 
thy  head,  and  thou  shalt  bruise  his  heel  **  (Gen. 
iii.  15).  The  tempter  came  to  the  woman  in  the 
guise  of  a  serpent,  and  the  cune  thus  pronounced 
has  a  reference  both  to  the  serpent  which  was  the 
instrument,  and  to  the  tempter  that  employed  it; 
to  the  natural  terror  and  enmity  of  man  against 
the  serpent,  and  to  the  conflict  between  mankind 
redeemed  by  Christ  its  Head,  and  Satan  that  de- 
ceived mankind.  Many  inteipreters  would  under- 
stand by  the  seed  of  the  woman,  the  Messiah  only; 
but  it  is  easier  to  think  with  Calvin  that  mankind, 
after  they  are  gathered  into  one  army  by  Jesus  the 
Christ,  the  Head  of  the  Church,  are  to  achieve  a 
victory  over  evil.  The  Messianic  character  of  this 
pro)ihecy  has  been  much  questioned  by  those  who 
see  in  the  history  of  the  Fall  nothing  but  a  fkble: 
to  those  who  accept  it  as  true,  this  passage  is  the 
primitive  germ  of  the  Gospel,  the  protevangelium. 

The  blnsings  in  store  for  the  children  of  Shem 
ire  remarkably  indicated  in  the  words  of  Noah, 
•*  RIessed  be  the  Urd  God  of  Shem,**  or  (lit.) 
"  Blessed  be  Jehovah  the  God  of  Shem  '*  (Gen.  ix. 
28),  where  instead  of  blessing  Shem,  as  he  had 
cuned  Canaan,  he  carries  up  the  blessing  to  the 
great  fountain  of  the  blessings  that  shall  folk>w 
Shem.  Next  follows  the  promise  to  Abraham, 
wher^n  the  blessings  to  Shem  are  turned  into  the 
narrower  channel  of  one  family  —  **  I  will  make  of 
thee  a  great  nation,  and  I  will  bless  thee,  and  make 
thy  name  great;  and  thou  shalt  be  a  blessing;  and 
I  will  bless  them  that  bless  thee  and  curse  him  that 
eurseth  thee;  and  in  thee  shall  all  fiunilies  of  the 
earth  be  blessed"  (Gen.  xii.  2,  a).  The  promise 
is  still  indefinite;  but  it  tends  to  the  undoing  of 
the  curse  of  Adam,  by  a  blessing  to  all  the  earth 
through  the  seed  of  Abraham,  as  death  had  oome 
on  the  whole  earth  through  Adam.  When  our 
Lard  says,  "  Your  tather  Abraham  ngoiced  to  see 
my  day,  and  he  saw  it  and  was  ghul  *'  (.fohn  viii. 
M),  we  are  to  understand  that  tbi^  promise  of  a 
real  blessing  and  restoration  to  oome  hereafter  was 
understood  in  a  spiritual  sense,  as  a  leading  back 
lo  God,  as  a  coming  nearer  to  Him,  from  whom 
the  promise  came :  and  he  deshred  with  hope  and 
rqjoieing  ("  gestivit  cum  desiderio,*'  Btngd)  to  be- 
hold the  day  of  it 

A  great  step  is  made  in  Gen.  xllx.  10,  **  The 

seeptre  shall  not  depart  from  Judah,  nor  a  Uw- 

|iver  from  between  hia  feet,  until  Shiloh  oome;  and 

nto  him  shall  the  gathering  of  the  people  be." 

fba  derivation  of  the  wwd  ShiJoh  (rtV^)  is 

ppabttbly  from  the  looi  H^Q^ ;  and  if  so,  it  means 
■^si^  or,  aa  Hengstenbeig  aigiies,  it  is  for  SUfoM, 
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and  b  a  proper  name,  iht  mam  oj  ptaee  or  rm^ 
the  peact'^naker.  For  other  derivatinia  and  inter- 
pretationa  see  Geseniua  (T^earwrMt,  sub  voe.)  and 
Hengatenberg  {Chritinloffie,  vol.  I).  Whilst  man 
of  peace  is  fiu*  the  most  probable  meaning  of  the 
name,  thoae  ok!  versioiis  whieh  render  it  "  He  to 
whom  the  sceptre  bebrnffB^"  see  the  Messiante  ap- 
plication equally  with  ounehres.  This  then  is  the 
first  case  in  which  the  promises  diatinetly  centre  in 
one  person;  and  He  Is  to  be  a  man  of  peace;  He 
is  to  wield  and  retain  the  government,  and  the 
natKMis  shall  look  up  to  Him  and  obey  Him.  [For 
a  different  view,  see  the  ait.  Shiloh  in  th!i  Dic- 
tionary.] 

The  next  passage  usually  qootad  is  the  prophac) 
of  Balaam  (Num.  zxiv.  17-19).  Th^  itar  points 
indeed  to  the  gkiry,  aa  the  seeptre  denotea  the 
power,  of  a  king.  And  Onkeloa  a*)d  Jonathan 
(Pseudo)  see  here  the  Messiah.  But  it  ia  doubtful 
whether  the  prophecy  is  not  fulfilled  in  David 
(3  Sam.  viii.  3,  U);  and  though  David  is  himadf 
a  type  of  Christ,  the  direct  Messianic  application 
of  this  i^aoe  is  by  no  means  certain. 

llie  prophecy  of  Moses  (Deut*  xviii.  18),  **  I  wiU 
raise  them  up  a  prophet  from  among  their  btethren, 
like  unto  thee,  and  will  put  my  ymrda  in  his  month; 
and  he  shall  speak  unto  them  all  that  I  shall  com- 
mand him,**  claims  attention.  Doea  this  refer  to 
the  Messiah?  The  reference  to  Moses  in  John  ▼. 
45-47  —  **  He  wrote  of  me,"  seems  to  point  to  this 
passage;  for  it  ia  a  cokl  and  forced  interpretatioD 
to  reiW  it  to  the  whole  typea  and  symbols  of  the 
Mosaic  Iaw.  On  the  <^er  hand,  many  critics 
wouM  fiun  find  here  the  divine  institution  of  the 
whole  prophetic  order,  which  if  not  here,  does  not 
occur  at  all.  Hengstenbecg  thinks  that  it  does 
promise  that  an  order  of  prophcta  shouki  be  sent, 
but  that  the  singular  is  useid  in  direct  reference  to 
the  greatest  of  the  prophets,  Christ  himself,  without 
whom  the  words  would  not  have  been  fulfilled. 
•*  The  Spirit  of  Christ  spoke  in  the  prophcta,  and 
Christ  is  in  a  sense  the  only  prophet.'*  (I  Pet.  i. 
11.)  Jews  iu  esrher  times  mifi:ht  have  been  ex- 
cused for  referring  the  words  to  this  or  tliat  present 
prophet;  but  tlie  Jews  whom  the  lx>rd  rehoken 
(John  V.)  were  inexcusable;  for,  hariug  the  wwds 
liefore  them,  and  the  works  of  Christ  as  weU,  they 
should  have  known  that  no  prophet  had  so  ftdfilkd 
the  words  aa  He  had. 

The  passages  in  the  Pentateuch  which  relate  to 
**  the  Angel  of  the  liord  "  have  been  thought  by 
many  to  bear  reference  to  the  Messiah. 

The  second  period  of  MessianH!  prophecy  woujd 
include  the  time  of  David.  In  the  promlaea  of  a 
kingdom  to  David  and  his  house  "forever**  (8  Sam. 
vii.  IS),  there  ia  more  than  could  be  fulfilled  save 
by  the  eternal  kingdom  in  which  that  of  David 
merged  ;  and  David*s  laat  words  dwell  on  this 
promise  of  an  everiasting  throne  (2  Sam.  xxiii.  ^ 
I'assages  in  the  Psalms  are  niimerouii  wbicn  are 
applied  to  the  Messiah  in  Uie  N.  T.:  such  are  Pa. 
ii.,  xvi ,  xxii.,  xl.,  ex.  Other  psalms  quoted  in  tha 
N.  T.  appear  to  refer  to  the  actual  histor}-  of  an  • 
other  khig;  but  only  tlioee  who  deny  the  existence 
of  types  and  prophecy  will  consider  this  as  ait  evi- 
dence against  an  ulterior  allusion  to  Mesaiah :  sudi 
psalms  are  xlv.,  Ixviii.,  Ixix ,  Ixxii.  The  advance 
in  cleanieas  in  this  period  is  great.  The  name  nf 
Anointed,  i.  e.  King,  comes  in.  and  the  Messiah  is 
to  oome  of  the  lineage  of  David.  He  ia  dMisnbe^ 
in  hia  exaltation,  with  his  great  kingdom  that  shal 
be  spiritual  rather  than  temDoniL  Pa  Ii.,  rxi.,  xl. 
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m>  In  Mm  pbeei  h»  is  weo  in  luiftring  4nd 
taufiation,  Ps.  ziii.,  zri.,  zl. 
Alto'  the  time  of  Dnvid  the  predictione  ot  tba 
Med  for  »  time;  untu  tboie  proplietB 
wliOBB  voila  we  posMn  in  the  aenon  of 
They  nowhere  give  lu  »n  cnct  and 
«»iplete  aeoount  of  the  natnra  of  Meuiah;  but 
iiAmnt  aapeeta  of  iht  truth  are  produced  bj  the 
variooa  needa  of  the  paople,  and  ao  thej  are  led  to 
ipHik  of  Uim  now  aa  a  lk>nqueror  or  a  Judge,  or  a 
Redeemer  from  ain;  it  ia  from  the  study  of  the 
ehole  of  tbem  that  we  gain  a  clear  and  comptste 
iaiage  of  Hia  Pereon  and  kingdom.  This  tiiird 
■friod  larts  from  the  reign  of  Usaiah  to  the  Bab j- 
iDBiACbptiritf.  The  Messiah  is  a  king  and  Ruler 
d  Dand*8  houae,  wlw  should  come  to  reform  and 
mlore  the  Jewish  natkm  and  purify  the  chureh,  aa 
ki  b.  zi^  xL-ixvi.  The  blessings  of  the  reitora- 
IMV  however,  will  not  be  confined  to  Jews;  the 
hntino  are  made  to  share  them  fully  (Is.  ti.,  Ixvi.). 
Whatever  theories  have  been  attempted  about 
fasiah  liii.,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  most 
aalBial  is  the  received  interpretation  that  it  refen 
Is  the  soflfering  Redeemer;  and  so  in  the  N.  T.  it 
k  ahmys  consUeRd  to  dow  The  psasage  of  Micah 
V.  S  (eomp.  Katt  iL  6)  leA  no  doubt  in  the  mind 
of  the  Sanhedrim  as  to  the  birthphoe  of  the  Mes> 
■sh.  The  lines^  of  David  is  again  alluded  to  in 
Zeebsriah  jJL  10-14.  The  time  of  the  second 
TsDpk  is  fixed  by  Haggai  ii.  9  for  Messiah's  oom- 
bg;  and  the  coming  of  the  Forerunner  and  of  the 
inomted  are  dearly  revealed  in  BfaL  iii.  1,  iv. 
1.6. 

His  fourth  period  after  the  close  of  the  canon 
rflheO.  T.  is  known  to  us  in  a  great  messure  from 
■hsieni  in  the  N.  T.  to  the  expectation  of  the 
Jeaa.  Fhim  sneb  paisages  as  Ps.  ii.  3,  6,  8;  Jer. 
txHL  5,  6;  Zech.  ix.  9,  the  Pharisees  and  those  of 
theJevswlio  expected  Messiah  at  all,  looked  for 
a  Ismpoffml  prince  only.  The  Apostles  themselves 
vwB  infected  with  this  opinion,  tUl  after  the  Resur- 
•eetien.  Matt.  xx.  90,  31:  Luke  xxiv.  21;  Acts  L 
I.  Gleams  of  a  purer  faith  appear,  Luke  ii.  80, 
niiL  ^;  John  iv.  S5.  On  the  other  band  there 
WH  a  akeptiwJ  achool  which  had  discarded  the  ex* 
pertarion  altogether.  No  mention  of  Messiah  ap- 
sevs  in  the  Book  of  Wiadom,  nor  in  the  writings 
of  Phflo:  and  Josephns  avoida  the  doctrine.  Inter- 
asone  with  heathena  had  made  some  Jews  ashamed 
flf  their  fothcn*  foith. 

Hie  expeetation  of  a  goldeo  age  that  shoukl  re- 
tani  upon  the  earth,  waa  common  in  heathai 
bbCoh  (Ucnod,  JVarkt  and  Dayt,  109;  Ovid, 
Mu.  L  89;  Virg.  Ed,  iv.;  and  passages  in  Euseb. 
Pn^  /jp.  L  7,  xii.  13).  This  hope  the  Jews  also 
;  but  with  them  it  waa  associated  with  the 
;of  a  particnlsr  Penon,  the  Meanah.  It  has 
bea  Msutod  that  in  Him  the  Jews  k>oked  for  an 
■Mhly  king,  and  that  the  existence  of  the  hope  of 
s  Meisiah  may  thus  be  aeooonted  for  on  natural 
and  without  a  divine  revebition.  But  tlie 
rsfttte  this:  they  hold  out  not  a  Prophet 
mlj,  hat  a  King  and  a  Priest,  whose  business  it 
AoeU  be  to  set  the  people  free  from  sin,  and  to 
iMh  thsm  the  ways  of  God,  as  in  Ps.  xxii.,  xL, 
«.;  Is.  ii^  xi,  lilL  In  these  and  other  placei  too 
Ik  pirecr  of  the  coming  One  reaches  beyond  tb* 
.tas  snd  enbracea  all  the  Gentiles,  which  Is  cos 
towy  lo  the  eselttsive  notioni  if  Judaism.  A  fidr 
w^dBisfion  of  all  the  paiwagci  will  convinoe  that 
fit  gMvth  of  the  Measiaoie  iiSa  in  the  piophedes  b 
^pfcytewrelatinnftwnOwt    The  witasm  of  the 
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N.  T.  to  the  O.  T.  prophecies  can  bear  no  okhsi 
meaning;  it  is  summed  up  in  the  words  of  Peter; 
—  «  We  have  alio  a  more  sure  word  of  prophecy; 
whereunto  ye  do  well  that  ye  take  heed,  as  unto  a 
light  that  shinetb  in  a  dark  pUce,  until  the  day 
dawn, and  the  day-star  ariae  in  your  hearts:  know- 
ing this  fint,  that  no  prophecy  of  the  Scripture  is 
of  any  private  interpretation.  For  the  prophecy 
came  not  in  old  time  by  the  will  of  man:  but  holy 
men  of  God  spake  as  they  were  moved  by  the  Holy 
Ghost"  (2  Pet  i.  19-21;  compare  the  elaborate 
essay  on  this  text  in  K  nappes  Opfuacula^  vol.  i.). 
Our  Lord  affirms  that  thoe  are  prophecies  of  the 
Messiah  in  0.  T.,  and  that  they  are  fulfiUed  ia 
Him,  Matt.  xxvi.  54;  Mark  ix.  12;  Luke  xviii.  81- 
83,  xxii.  37,  xxiv.  27;  John  v.  89,  46.  The  Apostka 
preach  the  same  truth,  Acts  ii.  16,  25,  viii.  28-35, 
X.  48,  xiii.  23,  32,  xxvi.  22,  23;  1  Pet.  i.  11;  and 
in  many  passages  of  St.  Paul.  Even  if  internal 
evidence  did  not  prove  that  the  prophecies  were 
much  more  than  vague  longings  after  lictter  times, 
the  N.  T.  prochums  everywhere  that  although  the 
Gospel  was  the  sun,  and  O.  T.  prophecy  the 
dim  light  of  a  candle,  yet  both  were  light,  and  both 
aasisted  those  who  heeded  them,  to  see  aright ;  and 
that  the  prophets  interpreted,  not  the  private  long- 
ings of  their  own  hearts  but  the  wiU  of  God,  in 
speaking  as  they  did  (see  Knapp*s  l^Issay  for  this 
explanation)  of  the  coming  kingidom. 

Our  own  theology  is  rich  in  prophetic  literature; 
but  the  most  complete  view  of  this  whole  subject  is 
fouud  ill  Hoigstenliei^'s  Chi'iUoloffie^  the  second 
edition  of  which,  greatly  altered,  is  translated  in 
Clark's  Foreign  Theological  library.  See  as  al- 
ready raentiomd,  Saviouk;  Son  of  God. 

*  A  full  critical  history  of  the  Jewish  expects 
tion  of  a  Messiah,  with  particubu*  reference  to  the 
opinions  prevalent  at  the  time  of  Christ,  is  a  desid- 
eratum. The  sulgect  is  attended  with  great  dilfi- 
culties.  The  date  of  some  of  the  most  important 
docnments  bearing  upon  it  is  stiU  warmly  debated 
by  scholan.  See,  e.  jr.,  in  this  dictionary,  the 
artidea  Uamibl,  Book  of;  Knocii,  Book  or; 
Maccabees  (Thk),  voL  ii.  pp.  1713,  1714,  and 
note  <on  the  so-called  **  Psalms  of  Solomon"); 
Moses  (addition  in  Amer.  ed.  on  the  recently 
discovered  *» Assumption  of  Moses");  and  Vkb- 
8IONS,  Amcirmt  (Targtan),  Most  of  the  older 
works  on  the  biter  opinions  of  the  Jews  (as  those  of 
Allix  and  Schcttgen)  wne  written  with  a  polemic 
aim,  in  an  uncritionl  spirit,  and  depend  largely  upon 
untrustworthy  authorities,  making  extensive  use, 
for  example,  of  the  book  Zohar,  now  proved  to  be  a 
focgery  of  tba  thirteentli  century.  (See  Ginsburg 
The  Kabbalah^  etc  Lond.  1865.) 

Besides  the  books  of  the  Old  and  New  Testament 
and  the  Greek  Apocrypha,  the  principal  oriirinal 
sourees  of  information  on  the  subject  are  the  Sep- 
tuagint  Venion;  the  Jewish  portion  of  the  Sibylline 
Oracles,  particubrly  Lib.  \\\.  97-817,  about  140 
B.  c.  (bat  editions  by  Friedlieb,  Leips.  1852.  and 
Alexandre,  2  vola.  in  4  parts,  Paris,  1841-56 :  con-  k 
the  dissertations  of  Bisek,  Liicke,  Hilgenfeld,  and 
Ewald) :  the  book  of  Enoch ;  the  Psalms  of  Solomon 
(see  reference  abore);  the  As8umptk>n  of  Moses 
(see  above);  the  works  of  Philo  and  Joeephus 
(which  contain  very  little);  the  Book  of  Jubilees  or 
Little  Genesis  (trans,  from  the  Ethicpie  by  DiU- 
mann  in  EwhM^s  Jahrb,  /.  BibL  wiu.  1849,  pp. 
330-256,  anf  1850,  pp.  1-96);  the  Second  (Fourth) 
Book  of  Esdrss  (Ean);  the  Apocalypse  of  Bameb 
(pubL  hiSyriao  with  a  Latin  transition  bv  Ceriani 
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k  Mi  Mtmmnenia  taera  tlprrfana  tx  Codd.  BibL 
Ambromano^  torn.  1.  iiuo.  1,  2,  Mediolani,  1861- 
86) ;  the  Hiihna  (which  doei  not  contiiin  much ; 
(d.  with  I  At  venioti  and  the  corom.  of  Haimonidet 
and  Bartenon  by  SurenhuaiuBf  6  vol*,  fol.  1698- 
1703,  Germ.  tram,  by  Uabe,  1760-63,  and  by  Joat, 
in  Hebrew  letten,  Berl.  1832-34;  eighteen  treatiaea 
in  Engliah  by  De  Sola  and  Raphall,  Lond.  1846); 
the  Taigmna  (see  reference  above;  the  Targuma  of 
Onkeloa  and  Pseudo-Jonathan  on  the  Pentateuch 
trans,  by  Etheridge,  2  vols.  Lond.  1862-66);  the 
earliest  Midrasbini  {MtchUta^  Syphm^  Siphri^  on 
lucod.,  Levit.,  Numb,,  and  Deut,  publ.  with  a  Ijit. 
version  in  Ugolini's  TT^esfrurus,  torn,  zir.,  zv.); 
the  Jerusalem  and  Babylonian  Gemara,  and  other 
Rabbinical  writings.  There  is  no  complete  trans- 
lation of  the  Talmud ;  but  80  treatises  out  of  the 
39  in  tlie  Jerusalem  Gemara  are  published  with  a 
Latin  version  in  Ugolinrs  TTiesnunu  (tom.  zrU., 
xviii.,  XX.,  XXV.,  xxx.),  and  three  of  the  Babylonian 
(tom.  xix.,  XXV.).  Somethhig  on  the  opinions  of 
Uie  later  Jews  may  be  gathered  from  the  Chris- 
tian Withers,  particularly  Justin  Martyr  {Di^iL  e. 
Tryph.\  Origen,  and  Jerome;  and  the  early  Chris- 
tians appear  to  have  transferred  many  of  the  Jew- 
ish expectations  concerning  the  Messiah  to  their  doo- 
tiine  of  the  Second  Adveot  of  (}hrisA|  e,  g.  with  refer- 
ence to  the  appearance  of  £lijah  as  hit  precursor 
(see  vol.  i.  p.  710,  note,  and  add  the  full  iUutration  of 
thlft  point  by  Thilo,  Codtx  Apocr.  If,  T.  p.  761  ff.). 

On  the  Messianic  prophecies  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment the  more  important  titeratura  is  referred  to 
by  Hase  in  his  Lebtn  Juu,  §  36  (4«  Aufl.).  See 
also  Knobel,  PropktHmut  d,  Hehr.,  Breal.  1837,  i. 
311  note,  828  note,  and  Diestel,  Get4A.  d.  A.  TeU, 
in  d  chi-istL  Kircht,  Jena,  1869,  p.  770  ff.  With 
Hengstenberg*s  Chrittoloyy  should  be  compared  his 
Comm.  on  the  P$alm$,  in  which  hit  former  viewi 
are  considerably  modified.  See  also  Dr.  Noyes's 
review  of  the  first  edition  of  the  Christology,  in  tiie 
Cfnitt.  Exam,  for  July,  1834.  zvi.  821-364,  and 
Uie  Introduction  to  bis  Neu  Trans,  of  the  Htb. 
Pn^jhets^  3d  ed.  Boat  1866.  Hengstenberg's  essay 
>n  the  Godhead  of  the  Messiah  in  die  Old  Test,  was 
\ran8lHted  from  his  Christology  in  the  Bib  I.  Repos. 
for  1833,  ill.  653-683,  and  reviewed  by  Dr.  Noyes 
in  the  Christian  Examiner  for  January,  May,  and 
July,  1836,  the  laat  two  articles  relating  to  the  "  An- 
gel of  Jehovah."  See,  further,  J.  Pye  Smith,  Script. 
Tfstitnony  to  the  Afessiahj  5th  ed.  2  vols.  Edin. 
1859;  J.  J.  StahdiU;  Die  messsan.  Weissagunpen 
des  A.  T.y  Berl.  1847;  Rev.  David  Green,  The 
Knowledge  and  Faith  of  the  0.  T.  Saints  re^ct- 
imy  the  Promised  Messiah^  in  the  Biti.  Sticra  for 
Tan.  1857,  xiv.  166-199;  Prof.  S.  C.  Bartlett. 
Theories  of  Messianio  Prophecy^  in  the  fiibL 
^acra  for  Oct  1861,  zviU.  724-770;  and  Ed. 
ttiehm,  Zur  Charakterislik  d.  messian,  H'^eissa- 
gtrng,  in  the  Thed.  Stvd.  u.  Krif.  1865,  pp.  8-71, 
i25-489,  and  1869,  pp.  209-284. 

On  the  general  subject  of  the  Jewish  opinions 
•onceming  the  Messiah  the  following  works  may  be 
referred  to.  Boxtorf,  Lex.  Chald.  Tahn.et  BaUnni- 
mm,  Basil.  1640,  fol.,  espec.  oolL  1267  ffl  and  221 
f. :  also  his  Synngogn  Judaica^  e.  60,  **  De  venturo 
Ind.  Mesaia.'*  Ant.  Hulsius,  77<eo^  Jndaiea, 
Brede,  1653,  4to.  Ed.  Pooock,  Porta  Mens,  etc. 
of  Maimonides),  Oxon.  1654,  see  cap.  vi.  of  the 
yotn^  Miscellanea,  "In  quo  varise  Judaeoram 
it  Bsmv.  Mort.  Sententie  expenduntur;**  also 
h  Ui  TheoL  Works,  i.  159-213.  W.  Schlck- 
■d,  t/iii  Begimn  Betr.  cum  Nolls  CarpavU  (1674). 


theor.  n.  fld  >!».,  icprinted  in  Ugoliul*s  Tks§ 
xziv.  792-824.  Job.  %  Ijmt,  Schediasma  .hisL-pkA 
de  Judesonm  Psemh-MessOs,  in  Ugolini*s  Tits 
xxiU.  1019-4K).  Lightfoot*s  Works,  particulariy  hii 
Bora  Bebraiees.  The  Dissertetions  of  Witsius 
Rhenferd,  David  Mill,  and  Schottgen  De  Stcvk 
futuro,  partly  reprinted  in  Meuseben  (see  beknr) 
comp.  Koppe's  Excursus  I.  to  his  notes  on  the  Ep.  to 
the  Fjihesians  (N.  T.  ed,  Kcfpiim.  vd.  vi.).  Eisoi- 
monger,  Enidechtes  Judenthmn,  2  Tbeile,  Kcnigsb- 
1711,  4to,  espeo.  ii.  647-889  (aims  to  collect  every- 
thing that  can  bring  discredit  on  tlie  Jews,  bat  gives 
the  original  of  all  the  Rabbinical  passages  trsnsl»> 
ted).  Schcttgen,  A)fts  J7€6r.  e<  ralsiM!iica,  2  vok. 
Dread.  1788-42, 4to.  His  Jesus  dtr  wahre  Mesma§^ 
Leips.  1748,  is  substantially  a  Gennan  tranalatloa 
of  the  treatise  >«  De  Messia,"  which  oeenpSes  a 
lai|;e  part  of  vol.  ii.  of  the  Bor«s»  (**  Has  aeen- 
mulated  a  most  valuable  coLection  of  Jewish  ti»- 
ditioDS,  but  .  .  •  exhibits  no  critical  pooeptioa 
whatever  of  the  relative  vaJne  of  the  authorities 
which  he  quotes,  and  often  seems  to  me  to  misin- 
terpret  the  real  tenor  of  their  testimony.**  —  West- 
cott)  Stehelin,  The  Traditions  of  the  Jetes,  2  vols. 
Lond.  173»-84;  also  1748  with  the  Utle  Babbisd- 
ceU  Literature.  (A  rare  book ;  in  the  Astor  libraij. ) 
Meuseben,  Nov.  Test,  ex  Tahmde  ilUistratum^ 
Lips.  1786,  4to.  Wetstein,  Nov.  Test  Grmcum^  2 
vob.  Amst  1761-52.  M.  Imm.  Schwars,  Jesus 
Targtmtieus^  Comm.  I.,  II.  Torgav.  1768-69,  4to. 
G.  B.  De-Rossi,  Delia  vama  aspetUudone  degk  Ebrti 
del  hro  Be  Messut,  Parma,  IHS,  4to.  Keil,  BieL 
Dogmntis  de  Begno  Meesits  Chriiti  et  Aposi 
AAttte,  Lips.  1781,  enlaiged  in  his  Opuse.  i.  2^ 
83,  i.-xxxi.  Corrodi,  KriL  Geseh.  des  ChiSasmus, 
TheU  i.,  Zurich,  1781.  BerthoUt,  Christohgia 
Judaorvm  Jesu  Apostohrumqus  j£tnte,  Eriaog. 
1811,  a  eonvenient  manual,  but  superficial  and  un- 
eriticaL  F.  F.  Heck,  De  Begno  Christie  Lips. 
1826,  pp.  22-64;  oomp.  his  larger  work,  De  Begmo 
Divino^  IJpa.  1829.  John  Allan,  Modem  Judeutm^ 
2d  ed.  Lond.  1830,  pp.  263-289.  D.  G.  C.  von 
Coelln,  BibL  Theol.  (Leipa.  1886),  L  487-61L 
Gfriirer,  Das  Jahrhundert  des  Heils,  2  Abth. 
Stuttg.  1838,  espec.  ii.  219-444  ('« has  given  the 
best  general  view  of  the  sulject  **  •^  '^'ertrott ; 
but  is  too  undiscriminating  in  the  nse  of  his 
authorities).  F.  Kork,  Babbimsrhe  QueUen  u. 
ParaUelen  tu  neutest.  SchrifltteUen,  Leipa.  1889 
(**  has  collected  with  fair  accuracy  the  sum  of  Jew- 
ish tradition  '*  —  WestooU).  Bruno  Bauer,  KrU. 
d.  IT.  Gesch.  d.  Synoptiker  (1841),  pp.  891-416, 
maintains  that  before  the  time  of  Christ  there  was 
no  definite  expectation  among  the  Jews  respecting 
the  Messiah ;  see  in  opposition  the  remarks  of  Zeller, 
in  his  TheoL  Jahrb»  1848,  U.  86-62,  a':d  Ebraid, 
Wiss.  Krit.  d.  ev.  Gesehicfite,  2*  Aufl.  1860.  pp. 
661-669.  F.  Bottcher,  De  Jnferis,  etc.  Dresd. 
1846,§$640^567,-andelaewh6re.  Liicke,  £ml.  m  dL 
Ofenb.  d.  Johannes,  2«  Aufl.  (1862),  i.  7-842,  val- 
uable  dissertations  on  the  Apocalyptie  literatue, 
Jewish  and  Christian.  Schumann,  ChristvSjUemh, 
1852,  i.  1-272.  Robt.  Young,  Christology  of  th* 
TarguMs,  FAin.  1863.  Hilgenfeld,  Die  jSdisehi 
A/iokaljptik  tu  ihre  ges^iehtL  EntuAdeekmg^  Jmsk. 
1857.  Joet,  Gesch.  d.  Jvdenthtms  (1867-69),  i 
894-402,  ii.  172-177,  283  f.,  887  (KanOtesX 
Michel  Nioolas,  Des  doctrines  reL  des  Jfdfs  pern- 
dani  les  deux  sikdes  antdneurs  A  t4re  chretiensu 
l>aris,  1860,  pp.  266-^10.  [James  MartineMi] 
EarUf  Bistory  of  Messianie  Ideas,  hn  the  Natimtk 
Ben.  Apr.  1868,  xvt  466-483  (Book  of  Daniel  «| 
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IftjiliDe  Ontda),  and  Apr.  1864,  xviii  65^-579 
(BookofEooefa).  Oohad,  Jhit9' Dhriit  ei  iti  etoy- 
man  menurrnqtiet  <U  mm  temgrn,  9*  4d.  Stiasb. 
18S4.  LanK^  (Cath.)  />rr«  Jwdtnihum  in  PatOM- 
tna  zm-  ZeU  Ckrkd,  Frdb.  im  Br.  1866,  pjK 
ni-ASL  Ewald,  Gudt.  Ckriiiwi'  u.  ieiner  Ztit, 
3«Aim^.  GoU.  1867,  pp.  136-170.  HolUniann, 
Ore  Mutintidtt  zmr  Zai  JetUj  in  the  Juhrb.  f. 
^kaittAe  TheoL  1867,  sU.  389-411.  Keim,  Guch. 
/<w  vtm  Namra,  Zflrich,  1867,  i.  239-250. 
Haomth,  NtuML  ZeiiffeschichU.  Hetddb.  1868, 
I  17^184,  420-438.  C  A.  Row,  The  Jum  of 
Cft«  /TMM^elufa,  Lood.  1868,  pp.  145-198.  Ham- 
tafi^a  JUni^EfieyeL  /.  Bibtl  «.  Talmud^  art 
Mtma»  (Heft  Ifl.  1869;  Abth.  II.,  giving  the 
TUmtidie  doctrine,  Is  not  yet  published). 

Fcr  a  eomprehouive  view  of  the  whole  subject, 
MB  Oehler'B  art.  Me$nM  in  Herzog's  Real-Kncykl. 
(1858)  is.  408-441,  and  B.  F.  WestooU*s  /rUnxi. 
I»  tkt  Stnig  of  ik4  Goipelty  pp.  110-173,  Amer.  ad. 
(1862).    [AimcHRUT.]  A. 

MESSI'AS  (Mf<r<r(af:  Me$sia»\  the  Greek 
farm  of  Messiah  (John  i.  41;  ir.  25). 

METALS.     The  Hebrews,  in  oomoion  with 
•Iher  ancient  nations,  were  acquainted  with  nearly 
i&  the  metals  known  to  modem  metalluig}*,  whether 
M  the  products  of  their  own  soil  or  the  results  of 
intercoone  with  foreigners.     One  of  the  earliest 
geograplucal  definitions  is  that  which  describes  the 
eoontry  of  Havilah  as  the  land  which  abounded  in 
fM^  and  the  gold  of  which  was  good  (Gen.  ii.  11, 
U),    The  first  artist  in  metals  was  a  Cabiite,  Tu- 
bal Caixiy  the  son  of  Lamech,  the  forger  or  sharpener 
of  erery  instrument  of  copper  (A.  V.  ** brass'*) 
md  irm  (Gen.  It.  22).     ^  Abram  was  very  rich  in 
eattfe,  in  tiker,  and  in  ^  "  (Gen.  xiii.  2);  sihvr, 
H  will  be  shown  hersafter,  being  the  medium  of 
esmaisroe,  while  gold  existed  in  the  shape  of  oma* 
MDti,  daring  the  patriarchal  ages.     Tin  is  first 
ocntioned  among  the  spoils  of  the  Midianites  which 
wmt  tikan  when  BaLiam  was  slain  (Ntmi.  zxxi.  22), 
md  lead  is  used  to  heighten  the  imagery  of  Moses' 
bnamphal  song  (Ex.  xr.  10).     Whether  the  ancieut 
EiebrewB  were  acquainted  with  ste«/,  properly  so 
edled,  is  uncertain;  the  words  so  rendered  in  the 
A  V.  (2  Sam.  xxii.  35;  Job  xx.  24;  Ps.  xnii.  34: 
J«r.  XT.  12)  are  in  all  other  passages  transbted 
Mttp,  and  would  be  more  correctly  ecpper,    'Vhe 
"  Doitheni  iron  *'  of  Jer.  xr.  12  is  believed  by  com- 
smtators  to  be  iron  hardened  and  traipered  by 
■SBs  peculiar  process,  so  as  more  neariy  to  cor- 
nspend  to  what  we  eaUX  steel  [Stbbl]  ;  and  the 
•^flamiog  torches  "  of  Nah.  ii.  3  are  probably  the 
flubing  stieri  scythes  of  the  war-chariots  which 
ibookl  come  against  Nineveh.     Besides  tlie  simple 
■ilals,  it  is  supposed  that  the  Hebrews  used  the 
Buxtuie  of  copper  and  tin  known  as  6}tmM,  and 
pobsMy  in  all  cases  in  which  copper  u  mentioned 
as  in  any  w»y  mannftctured,  bronze  is  to  be  under- 
wood ss  the  metal  indicated.     But  with  regard  to 
As  ikmkmni  (A.  V.  «« amber  ")  of  Es.  i.  4,  27, 
liB.  8.  Rndered  by  the  LXX.  ffXem-por,  and  the 
Vdf.  flreCnfm,   by  which  our   tnnsbtors  were 
■irisd,  there  is  oonsidersble  difficulty.     Whatever 
W  the  meaning  of  ekoiknuU^  for  which  no  satis- 
iMary  etymok^  has  been  proposed,  then  can  be 
nt  little  doabi  that  by  ^Acirrpor  the  LXX  trans- 
klon  iatendedf  not  the  fossil  resin  known  by  that 
MM  to  thu  Greeks  and  to  us  as  Camber,**  bet 

^  mita]  so  eaOed,  wfaieh  oooalsted  of  a  mixture  of 
WpHta  of  gdd  wtthoMor  silver, desoribed  by 
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Pliny  (xxxiii.  23)  as  more  brilliant  than  silver  by 
Ump-light  There  is  the  same  difficulty  attending 
the  xaAifoAf/3ovoM  (Rev.  i.  16,  U.  18,  A.  V.  "  fini 
brass  '*),  which  has  hitherto  successfully  resisted  aU 
the  efibrts  of  commentators,  but  which  is  exphtined 
by  Suidas  as  a  kind  of  e/ec^itm,  more  precious  than 
gokl.  That  it  was  a  mixed  metal  of  great  brilliancy 
is  extremely  probable,  but  it  has  hitherto  been 
impossible  to  identify  it.  In  addition  to  the  metals 
actually  mentioned  m  the  Bible,  it  has  been  sup- 
posed that  mcfcury  is  alluded  to  in  Num.  xxxi.  23, 
as  **  the  water  of  separation/*  being  *'  looked  upon 
as  the  mother  by  which  all  tlie  metals  were  fhicU- 
fied,  purified,  and  brought  forth,*'  and  on  this  so- 
count  kept  secret,  and  only  mysteriously  hinted 
at  (Napier,  MetaL  of  the  Bible,  Intr.  p.  6).  Mr. 
Napier  adds,  "  there  is  not  the  lightest  foundatun 
for  this  supposition.*' 

With  the  exception  of  iron,  goM  is  the  mott 
widely  difllised  of  all  metals.  Almost  every  country 
in  the  world  has  in  its  turn  yiekled  a  certain  supply, 
and  as  it  is  found  most  frequently  in  alluvial  soil 
among  the  debris  of  rocks  washed  down  by  the  tor- 
rents, it  was  known  at  a  very  early  period,  and  was 
procin«d  with  little  difficulty.  The  existence  of 
gold  and  the  prevalence  of  ^\A  ornaments  in  early 
times  are  no  proof  of  a  high  state  of  civilization, 
but  rather  the  re^-erse.  Gold  wan  undoubtedly 
used  before  the  art  of  working  copper  or  iron  was 
discovered.  We  have  no  indications  of  gold  streams 
or  mines  in  Palestine.  'I1ie  Hebrews  obtained  their 
principal  supply  fh>m  the  south  of  Arai>ia,  and  the 
commerce  of  the  Persian  Gulf.  The  ships  of  Ilinim 
king  of  Tyre  brought  it  for  Solomon  (1  K.  ix. 
11,  X.  11),  and  at  a  later  period,  when  the  Hebrew 
monarch  had  equipped  a  fleet  and  manned  it  with 
Tyrian  8aik)r8,  the  chief  of  theur  freight  was  the 
gold  of  Gphir  (1  K.  ix.  27,  28).  It  was  brought 
thence  in  the  ships  of  Tarshish  (1  K.  xxu.  48),  the 
Indiameu  of  the  ancient  world;  and  Parvaim  (2 
Chr.  iu.  6),  Raamah  (Ks.  xxvii.  22),  Sheba  (1  K.  x. 
2,  10;  Ps.  Ixxii.  15;  Is.  Ix.  6:  Ksv  xxvii.  22),  and 
Uphaz  (Jer.  x.  9),  were  other  sources  of  gold  for 
the  markeU  of  Palestine  and  Tyre.  It  was  prob- 
ably brought  in  the  form  of  ingots  (.losh.  ni.  21; 
A.  V.  "wedge,"  lit  "tongue"),  and  was  rapidly 
converted  into  articles  of  ornament  and  use.  Ear 
rings,  or  rather  nose-rings,  were  made  of  it,  those 
given  to  Rebecca  were  half  a  shekel  (^  oz.)  hi 
weight  (Gen.  xxiv.  22),  bracelets  ((ien.  xxiv.  22), 
chains  (Gen.  xli.  42),  signets  (Kx.  xxxv.  22),  bulla 
or  spherical  ornaments  suspended  from  the  neck 
(Ex.  xxxv.  22),  and  chains  for  the  le;^  (Num.  xxxi. 
60:  comp.  Is.  iii.  18;  Plin.  xxxiii.  12).  It  was 
used  m  embroidery  (Rx.  xxxix.  •'):  2  Sam.  i.  2*1; 
Plin.  riii.  74);  the  decorations  and  fiimiture  of  the 
tabernacle  were  enriched  with  the  gold  of  the  orna- 
ments which  the  Hebrews  willingly  oflered  (Vx, 
xxxv.-xl.);  the  same  precious  metiU  was  Lavished 
upon  the  Temple  (1  K.  vi.,  vii.);  Solomon's  throne 
was  overlaid  with  gold  (1  K.  x.  18),  his  driiilcinsf- 
cups  and  th»  vessels  of  the  house  of  the  forest  of 
Lebanon  were  of  pure  gold  (1  K.  x.  21),  and  the 
nelghjoring  princes  brought  him  as  presents  ves- 
sels of  gold  and  of  sUver  (1 K.  x.  25).  So  plentifid 
indeed  was  the  supply  of  the  precious  metals  during 
his  reign  that  silver  was  esteemed  of  little  worth 
(1  K.  X.  21, 27).  Gold  and  silver  were  devoted  to 
the  ihshfoning  of  idolatrous  images  (Ex.  xx.  23. 
xxxiL  4;  Deut.  xxix.  17;  1  R.  xil.  28).  Theerown 
on  tha  bedlof  Ifalebam  (A.  V.  "their  kUig *^),  thi 
klol  of  the  AmmODlteB  at  Babbah.  weighed  a  talent 
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iT gold,  that  is  1S5  Ibt.  troy,  aveiglit  lo  gfeaithmt 
It  oould  not  have  been  worn  by  David  among  the 
ordinary  insignia  of  royalty  (9  Sam.  zii.  30).  The 
great  abundance  of  gold  in  early  times  is  indicated 
by  its  entering  into  the  composition  of  every  aurtide 
of  ornament  and  aJnrast  all  of  domestic  use.  Among 
the  spoils  of  the  Midianltes  taken  by  the  Israelites, 
In  their  bloodless  victory  when  Balaam  was  slaiii, 
wero  ear-rings  and  jewels  to  the  amount  of  16,760 
shekels  of  g^  (Num.  xzzi.  48-M),  equal  in  value 
to  more  than  30,000^  of  our  present  money.  1700 
shekels  of  gold  (worth  more  than  dOOOL)  in  nose 
*vwe]s  (A.  V.  ** ear-rings**)  alone  were  taken  by 
Oideon's  army  from  &»  slaughtered  Hidianites 
(Judg.  viii.  26).  These  numbers,  though  large,  are 
not  incredibly  great,  when  we  consider  tint  the 
eountry  of  the  Midianltes  was  at  that  time  rich  in 
goU  streams  which  have  been  since  exhausted,  and 
that  like  the  Malays  of  the  present  day,  and  the 
Peruvians  of  the  time  of  Pizarro,  they  carried  most 
of  their  wealth  about  them.  But  the  amount  of 
treasure  accumulated  by  David  from  spoils  taken 
in  war,  is  so  enormous,  that  we  are  tempted  to 
eondude  the  numbers  exaggerated.  From  the 
gold  shields  of  Hadadezer's  army  of  Syrians  and 
other  sources  he  had  collected,  according  to  the 
ehronider  (1  Chr.  xxii.  14),  100,000  talents  of 
gold,  and  1,000,000  talents  of  silver;  to  these 
must  be  add^  his  own  ouutribution  of  3,000  tal- 
ents of  gold  and  7,000  of  silver  (1  Chr.  xxix. 
ft-4),  and  the  additional  ofllerings  of  the  people, 
the  total  value  of  which,  estimating  the  weight  of 
a  talent  to  be  125  lbs.  Troy,  gold  at  7d«.  per  oc., 
and  silver  at  4s.  4^d.  per  os.,  is  reckoned  by  Mr. 
Napier  to  be  939,929,667/.  Some  idea  of  the  large- 
ness of  this  sum  may  be  formed  by  considering  that 
in  1855  the  total  amount  of  gold  in  use  in  the 
world  was  calculated  to  be  about  820,000,000^ 
Undoubtedly  the  quantity  of  the  predous  metals 
possessed  by  the  Israelites  might  be  greater  in  con- 
sequence of  thdr  oommerdal  intercotvse  with  the 
Plioeiiieiaiis,  who  were  mastos  of  the  sea;  but  in 
the  time  of  David  they  were  a  nation  struggling 
for  political  existence,  surrounded  by  powerful  ene- 
mies, and  without  the  Idsure  necessary  for  devd- 
oping  their  commereial  capabilities.  The  numbers 
given  by  Josephus  {AnL  vii.  14,  §  9)  are  only  one 
tentli  of  those  in  the  text,  but  the  sum,  even  when 
thus  reduced,  is  still  enormous.**  But  though  gold 
was  thus  common,  wlvee  appean  to  hare  been  the 
ordinary  medium  of  commerce.  The  first  com- 
mercial transaction  of  which  we  possess  the  details 
was  the  purchase  of  Epbron*s  fidd  by  Abraham  for 
400  shekels  of  silver  (Gen.  zxiii.  16);  slaves  were 
bought  with  dher  (Gen.  xvii.  12) ;  silver  was  the 
money  paid  by  Abimelech  as  a  compensation  to 
Abraham  (Gen.  zx.  16);  Joseph  was  sold  to  the 
Ishmaelite  merchants  for  twenty  pieces  of  siker 
(Gen.  xxxvii.  28);  and  generally  in  the  Old  Testa- 
ment, **  money  "  in  t^  A.  V.  is  literally  silver. 
The  first  payment  in  gold  is  mentioned  in  1  Chr. 
xxi.  25,  where  David  buys  the  threshing-floor  of 
Oman,  or  Ai«unah,  the  Jebusite,  for  six  hundred 
shekels  of  ^  bywdght'*^  But  in  the  parallel 
narrative  of  the  transaotion  in  2  Sam.  xziv.  24,  the 
frice  paid  for  the  threshing-floor  and  the  oxen  is 
fifty  shekels  of  silver.     An  attempt  has  been  made 

«  As  an  illustiatlon  of  the  enormous  wealth  which  It 
VM  poBRtble  far  one  man  to  collect,  we  may  quote 
^•uc  Qt'itMlotos  (vIL  28)  the  Instance  of  Pythtus  the 
««41an,  who  »iaesa  at  the  disposal  of 
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by  Kdl  to  riioondle  these  two  paassges  by  supposoig 
that  in  the  former  the  purebaae  refimed  to  was  thai 
of  the  entire  hill  on  which  the  threshing-floor  stood 
and  in  the  bitter  that  of  the  threshing-floor  itadf 
But  the  dose  resemblance  between  the  two  nan»> 
ti%^  rsnders  it  difficult  to  aoeept  this  expfauation 
and  to  imagine  thai  two  different  dreiimsfaneei 
are  described.  That  there  is  a  discrepancy  be- 
tween the  numben  In  2  Sam.  xziv.  9  rad  1  Chr. 
xxi.  5  is  admitted,  and  it  seems  imposdUe  to  avtold 
the  condusion  that  the  present  eass  is  but  another 
instance  of  the  same  kind.  With  this  one  eseep- 
tion  there  Is  no  case  in  the  O.  T.  in  which  goU 
is  alluded  to  as  a  medimn  of  oommeree;  the  H^ 
brew  coinage  may  hare  been  pertly  gold,  b«l  W9 
have  no  proof  of  it. 

Silver  was  brought  into  Fdestine  in  the  fonn  of 
plates  from  Tarshish,  with  gold  and  irery  (1  K. 
X.  22;  2  Chr.  a.  21;  Jer.  z.  9).  The  aocumok- 
Uou  of  wedth  in  the  reign  of  Sokmon  was  so  great 
that  silver  was  but  little  esteemed ;  *•  the  king  made 
silver  to  be  in  Jerusalem  as  stones  **  (1  K.  x.  SI, 
27).  With  the  treasures  which  were  brought  out 
of  Kgypt,  not  only  the  ornaments  but  the  ordinaiy 
nietai-work  of  the  tabernacle  were  made.  SihFcr 
was  empbyed  fbr  the  sockets  of  the  boards  (Ez. 
xxvi.  19,  xxxvi.  24),  and  tot  the  hooks  of  the  pilkn 
and  thdr  fiUets  (Ex.  xzzriii.  10).  llie  capitals  of 
the  pillare  were  overlaid  with  it  (Ex.  xxx%'iii.  17), 
the  chargen  and  bowls  oflersd  by  the  princes  at  the 
dedication  of  the  tabemade  (Num.  rii.  18,  Ac.), 
the  tnimpets  for  manhalling  the  host  (Nmn.  z.  9), 
and  some  of  the  candlesticks  and  tables  for  the 
Temple  were  of  diver  (1  Chr.  xxviii.  15, 16).  It 
was  used  for  the  setting  of  gold  ornaments  (Pror. 
XXV.  11)  and  other  decoratkos  (Cant.  i.  11),  and 
for  the  pillan  of  Solomon's  gorgeous  ehariot  or 
palanquin  (Cant  iU.  10). 

From  a  comparison  of  the  different  amounts  of 
gold  and  silver  collected  by  David,  it  appean  that 
the  proportion  of  the  fbrmer  to  the  latter  was  1  to 
9  nearly.  Three  hundred  talents  of  diver  and  thirty 
talents  of  gold  were  demanded  cf  Heaekiah  by  Sen> 
nacberib  (2  K.  xviii.  14);  but  later,  when  Phamoh* 
nechoh  took  Jehoahas  prisoner,  he  imposed  upon 
the  land  a  tribute  of  100  talents  of  diver,  and  only 
one  talent  of  gold  (2  K.  zziU.  38).  The  difibenee 
in  the  proportion  of  gold  to  silrer  in  these  two  eases 
is  very  remarkable,  and  docs  not  appear  to  hare 
l)een  explained. 

Brass,  or  more  property  copper,  was  a  naiire  prod- 
uct of  l^estine,  **  a  land  whoae  stones  are  iron, 
and  out  of  whose  hills  thou  mayest  dig  copper " 
(Deut  viU.  9;  Job  zzriii.  2).  It  was  so  pbntifttl 
in  the  days  of  Solomon  that  the  quantity  employed 
in  the  Temple  could  not  be  estimated,  it  was  so 
great  (1  K.  vii.  47).  Much  of  the  copper  which 
David  had  prepared  for  this  work  was  taken  fhom 
the  Syrians  after  the  defeat  of  Hadadeaer  (2  San 
viii.  8),  and  more  was  presented  by  Toi,  kini;  of 
Hamath.  The  market  of  Tyre  was  supplied  with 
vessels  of  the  same  metal  by  the  merchants  of 
Javan,  Tubal,  and  Mesbeeb  (Es.  xzvii.  13).  There 
is  strong  reason  to  bdiere  that  brass,  a  mixture  of 
copper  and  dnc,  was  unknown  to  the  andents.  To 
the  ktter  metd  no  alludon  is  found.  But  tin  was 
well  known,  and  finm  the  difficulty  which  attends 

way  to  CHeeoa,  2,000  tatoDta  nf  silver,  and  8,868^ 
gdd  daries ;  a  sum  which  In  these  dsys  would 
to  about  51  milUoos  of  ponndi  slscUng. 
b  LMmlly,  »shekds  of  idd,a  wdfhtef600  * 
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^  temf^bfrnung  pan  copper  so  m  to  reni^:^  it  fit 
hr  haoiBieriDgf  it  »  probftble  that  the  mode  of  dfr- 
inMiHiiig  copper  by  the  admixture  of  small  qnaoti- 
^  oi  tin  had  been  early  diaoorered.  *<  We  are 
inciiBcd  to  thinlt,**  aaTS  Mr.  Napier,  *«  that  Moees 
ased  no  copper  renek  for  domeetic  purpoeea,  but 
teonae^  the  uae  of  whieh  is  leas  ot^eetionabla. 
Brans,  not  being  so  sol^t  to  tarnish,  takes  on  a 
faer  poliah,  and,  besidee,  [its]  being  much  more 
easily  msitad  and  cast  would  make  it  to  be  more  ex- 
IcBsivdy  used  than  copper  atone.  These  prsetical 
eoBskiaKationa,  atid  the  fiust  of  almost  all  the  antique 
castings  and  other  articles  in  metal  Uiat  are  pre- 
■rred  from  these  ancient  times  bong  compowd  of 
fanMna,  prove  in  our  opinion  that  where  the  word 
^litiss*  occurs  in  Scripture,  except  where  it  refen 
to  sa  ere,  such  as  Job  xxtUL  2  and  Dent  riiL  9,  it 
ibould  be  transbted  bronze  "  {Metal  of  the  BibU^ 
p.  66).  Arms  (2  Sam.  xxi.  18;  Job  xx.  24;  Ps. 
niiL  di)  and  annor  (1  Sam.  xviL  6,  6,  88)  were 
made  of  thia  metal,  which  was  capable  of  being  so 
vrooght  as  to  admit  of  a  keen  and  hard  edge. 
Hm  Kgjptians  employed  it  in  cutting  the  hardest 
pamlB.  The  Mexicans,  before  the  discovery  of  iron, 
'^ibond  a  sabatitute  in  an  alloy  of  tin  and  copper; 
tod  with  took  made  of  this  bnmae  could  cut  not 
only  metab,  but,  with  the  aid  of  a  siliceous  dust, 
lbs  haidest  substances,  as  basalt,  porphyry,  ame- 
lb}sts,  and  emeralds  *'  (Presoott,  Coitq,  tfMezieit, 
<dL  5).  The  great  skill  attained  by  the  Egyptians 
b  working  metab  at  a  very  early  poiod  throws 
ight  upon  the  reniarkabb  facility  with  which  the 
bnehtea,  during  their  wanderings  in  the  denert, 
dabofated  the  works  of  art  connected  witli  the 
ikradue  of  the  Tabemacb,  for  which  great  ac- 
fouitaaee  with  metab  was  requisite.  hi  the 
tieatifeas  timee  which  foUowed  their  entmnce  into 
hJertme  thb  knowledge  seems  to  have  been  lust, 
for  when  the  Tempb  was  built  the  metal-workers 
Mpbyed  were  PhsHibians. 

Inn,  like  copper,  was  found  in  the  hills  o^  Pales- 
Hse.  'Ilie  **  iron  mountain  '*  in  the  traiisxlonlanic 
nation  b  described  by  Josephus  {B.  J.  iv.  8,  §  2), 
ud  was  ren»rkabb  for  producing  a  particular  kind 
sf  pabB  (Miabna,  Sucea^  ed.  Dachs,  p.  182).  Iron 
ttines  are  stiU  worked  by  the  inhabitanto  of  Kifr 
Uwttk  in  the  S.  of  the  vaUey  Zakardni;  smelting 
eoiks  are  found  at  Shtmuattr^  3  hours  W.  of 
Bislbek.  and  others  in  the  oak-woods  at  Sfagbek 
(Kitter,  Erdkundt^  xvii.  78,  201);  but  the  method 
empbyed  b  the  simplest  possible,  like  that  of  the 
oU  Sanothracians,  and  the  iron  so  obtained  b 
chiefly  used  Ibr  horse-shoes. 

Tin  and  lead  were  both  known  at  a  yerj  early 
period,  thoi^h  there  b  no  dbtinct  trace  of  them  in 
llalfstine.  The  former  was  among  the  spoib  of  the 
tftdbnites  (Num.  xxxi.  22),  who  might  have  ob- 
tsinnl  it  in  their  interooivse  with  the  Phoenician 
eierefaanto  (oomp.  Gen.  xxxTti.  25,  86),  who  tbem- 
kItcs  procured  it  from  Tarshish  (Es.  xxvii.  12)  and 
Utt  tin  cooitriea  of  the  west,  llie  allusions  to  it 
b  the  Old  Testament  principally  p.  Int  to  its  ad- 
iBbtora  with  the  ores  of  the  predouj  metab  (Is.  i. 
15;  Ex.  xxiL  18,  20).  It  must  have  occurred  in 
the  eompositioD  of  bronxe:  the  Assyrian  bowb  and 

•  A  bige  eollfsctlon  of  these  wHI  bs  found  m  Qbs- 
«  HtUtogia  Saera  (lib.  \r.  tr.  8,  obs.  17),  tnfsther 
«tih  a  rti^akr  Jewish  tiaditloD  bearing  upon  the 
pibL  The  mnrt  sinfnibr  rendering,  perimps.  a  that 
"f  Afi^k,  x«Acr^  rm  ^ipaytrf(mt,  **  the  brMb  ^f  the 
ti  ...h^..  ^th  soflst  rstosnes  to  the 
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disnes  in  the  BriUsh  Museum  are  found  to  contabi 
one  part  of  tin  to  ten  of  copper.  '*  The  tin  was 
probably  obtained  from  Phomicia,  and  consequently 
that  used  in  the  bronxes  in  the  Britbh  l^useum 
may  actually  have  been  exported,  nearly  three 
thousand  yean  ago,  fit>m  the  British  Isles  *'  (Lay- 
ard,  Nin.  and  Bttb,  p.  191). 

Anthnony  (2  K.  ix.  80;  Jer.  iv.  80,  A.  V. 
**  painting  '*),  in  the  form  of  powder,  was  used  by 
the  Hebrew  vromen,  like  the  1»A/  of  the  Arabs,  tor 
coloring  their  eyelids  and  eyebrows.     [Paiht.] 

Further  information  will  be  found  in  the  articles 
upon  the  several  metab,  and  whatever  b  known  of 
the  metallurgy  of  the  Hebrews  will  be  discussed 
under  MiinNO.  W.  A.  W. 

*  METAPHORS  OF  PAUL.  [Oamkb; 
Jambs,  Epistlb  of.] 

METBIIUS  (BatTffpoisi  [AM.  Mer^povs]). 
According  to  the  list  In  1  Esdr.  v.  17,  **  the  sons 
ofMeterus"  returned  with  Zorobabel.  There  b 
no  corresponding  name  in  the  Ibto  of  Esr.  ii.  and 
Neh.  vii.,  nor  b  it  traceabb  in  the  Vulgate. 

METHBG-AM'MAH  (n^tSn  ^Tf  [see 

below]:  riiy  i^piafA4inriy:  Frmmm  friftirfi),  a 
pbce  which  David  took  fix>m  the  PhilbUnes,  ap- 
parently in  hb  bst  war  with  them  (2  Sam.  viii.  1). 
In  the  parallel  passage  of  the  Chronicles  (1  Chr. 
xviii.  1),  "  Gath  and  her  daughter-towns  **  b  sub> 
stituted  for  Metheg  ha-Ammah. 

The  renderings  are  legion,  almost  each  transbtor 
having  hb  own ; «  but  Uie  interpretations  may  be 
reduced  to  two*  1.  That  adopted  by  Gesniius 
{Tkeiour.  113)  and  Fiirst  {ffandufb,  102  6),  in 
which  Ammah  b  taken  as  meaning  "  mother-city  '* 
or  "  metropolb "  (oomp.  2  Sam.  xx.  19),  and 
Meth^.ha-Amniah  **  the  bridb  of  the  mother-city  ** 
—  namely  of  Gath,  the  chief  town  of  the  Philbtines. 
If  thb  b  correct,  the  expressbn  **  daughter-towns  ** 
in  the  corresponding  passage  of  Chronicles  b  a 
closer  parallel,  and  more  characteristic,  than  it  ap- 
peara  at  first  sight  to  be.  2.  That  of  Ewaid 
{Ueach.  iii.  190),  who,  taking  Ammah  as  meaning 
the  "  forearm,"  treato  the  words  as  a  metophor  to 
express  the  perfect  manner  in  which  Darid  had 
smitten  and  humbled  his  foes,  had  torn  the  bridb 
rrom  their  arm,  and  thus  broken  forever  the  do- 
minion with  which  they  curbed  Ifirael,  as  a  rider 
manages  hb  horae  by  the  rein  held  fisst  on  bb 
arm. 

The  former  of  these  two  has  the  support  of  the 
parallel  passage  in  Chronicles;  and  it  b  no  valid 
objection  to  it  to  say,  as  Ewald  in  his  note  tc  the 
above  passage  does,  that  Gath  cannot  be  referred  to, 
because  it  had  ito  own  king  still  in  the  days  of 
Solomon,  for  the  king  in  Solomon^s  time  may  have 
been,  and  probably  was,  tributary  to  Israel,  as  the 
kings  "on  thb  side  the  Euphrates"  (1  K.  iv.  24) 
were.  On  the  other  hand,  it  b  an  obrious  objec 
tion  to  Ewokl^s  inteipretotion  that  to  control  hii 
horse  a  rider  must  hold  the  bridb  not  on  hb  arm 
but  fost  in  Itis  hand.  G. 

METHU'SAEL  (b^t^Z^  man  of  God: 
Ha$ovai\ai  MaikuMoil),  the  son  of  Mehii^seJ, 

thn  of  a   rich  (itotriet  In  whkh  Oath  wss  situated. 

AqoMuet  to  derived  from  the  Chaldee  venfon,  HOEMly 

whk!:  has  that  signification  amongst  others.  Aqulb 
adopti  a  rimilar  rendsring  In  the  oass  of  tb*  httl 
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buith  in  descent  from  CaiOf  iind  &ther  of  Lamech 
(<j«n.  iv.  18).  A.  B. 

METHU'SELAH  (nbtg'stTip,  numofcf. 
Vring^  or  possibly  man  of  a  dart;^  Mo^otw^a: 
Afathmatn)^  the  son  of  Enoch,  sixth  in  desonit 
from  Seth,  and  father  of  Ijamech.  The  resemblance 
of  the  name  to  the  preoedingf  on  which  (wiUi  the 
coincidence  of  the  name  Lamech  in  the  next  gen- 
enitioii  in  both  lines)  some  theories  have  been 
formed,  seems  to  be  apparent  rather  than  real. 
The  life  of  Methuselah  is  fixed  by  Gen.  t.  27  at 
969  yean,  a  period  exceeding  that  of  any  other 
patriarch,  and,  according  to  the  Hebrew  chronology, 
bringing  his  death  down  to  the  very  year  of  Uie 
Flood.  The  LXX.  reckoning  makes  him  die  six 
years  before  it;  and  the  Samaritan,  although 
shortening  his  life  to  720  years,  gives  the  same 
rsBult  as  the  Hebrew.  [ChronoxjOOT.]  On  the 
sulgect  of  Ixmgevity,  see  Patriakchs.       A.  B. 

•  METE -YARD,   Lev.   xix.  35.     [Mkab- 

ITRE.] 

MEU'NIM    (D^WIJ     [habitaHon]:  [Rom. 

Mcii't^i';  Vat]  MfO'ciywfi ;  [FA.  Mtaa-ttvofii] 
Alex.  McfUfwu:  i/tmim).  Neb.  vii.  62.  Elsewhere 
gireii  in  A.  vTas  HxHUifiM  and  MEHUMiMd. 

MEZ'AHAB  (3>7|  "^D  [see  bek>w] :  Mai- 
(w&0\  Alex.  MtCoo$  in  Gen.,  but  omits  m  1  Chr.; 
[in  Chr.,  Comp.  Mt(ad$:]  Mezaab),  The  &ther 
of  Matred  and  grandfather  of  Mehetabel,  who 
was  wife  of  Hadar  or  Hadad,  the  last  named  king 
of  ICdom  (Gen.  xxxvi.  39;  1  Chr.  i.  50).  His 
name,  which,  if  it  l)e  Hebrew,  signifies  **  waters  of 
gold,'*  has  given  rise  to  much  speculation.  Jarchi 
renders  it,  "  what  is  gold?  ^'  and  explains  it,  «<  he 
was  a  rich  man,  and  gold  was  not  valued  in  his 
eyes  at  all.**  Abarbanel  says  he  was  **  rich  and 
great,  no  that  on  this  account  he  was  called  Keza- 
iiab,  for  the  goki  was  in  his  house  as  water."  "  Hag- 
gaon  "  (writes  Aben  Ezra)  "said  he  was  a  refiner 
of  gold,  but  others  said  that  it  pointed  to  those 
who  make  gold  from  brass.'*  The  Jerusalem  Tar- 
gun)  of  course  could  not  resist  the  temptation  of 
|)nnniii^  upon  the  name,  and  combined  the  expUn- 
HtioiiK  given  by  Jarchi  and  Haggaon.  The  latter 
|Mrt  «if  Gen.  xxxvi.  39  is  tlius  rendered:  *' the 
name  of  his  wife  was  Mehetabel,  daugliter  of  Matred, 
the  tlHUghter  of  a  refiner  of  gold,  who  was  wearied 

with  labor  (H^^IJ,  matreffd)  all  the  days  of  his 
life:  Htler  he  had  'eaten  and  was  filled,  he  turned 
and  Miid,  what  Is  gold?  and  what  is  silver?  **  A 
somewhat  similar  paraphrase  is  gi^Yti  in  the  Tar- 
giun  tif  the  Pseudo-tTonathan,  except  that  it  is  there 
referred  to  Matred,  and  not  to  Mesahab.  The 
AraMc  Version  translates  the  name  "  water  uf  gold,*' 
which  must  have  been  from  the  Hebrew,  while  in 
the  Targum  of  Onkelos  it  is  rendered  "a  refiner  of 
gold,"  as  in  the  Huautumet  Htbrnicm  in  Pavalip.^ 

•  Tlisra  Is  some  dUBculty  about  the  darlvatloD  tH 
this  name.    Ttie  latter  portk>D  of  the  root  In  certainly 

1^5!^  (ftom  n7^»  "  *o  ^^^  ")»  "*«1  f"r  »  "  o>*»- 
die*"  Id  3  Chr.  zxzii.  6,  Joel  U.  8,  and  for  a  '<  branch  *> 
In  Cant.  tv.  18,  Is.  xvl.  8.    The  former  portion  Is  de- 

iv«a  by  mao/  c€  tlie  older  Hebraists  from  H^,  ^  to 

fie.**  and  farions  Interpretattoos  given  aeeordlngly. 

**«  tn  Lsosden's  Onnmaaiicon.  "  mortem  suaid  mMt." 

mortis  SIM  anna,"  ste.     Ochrrn  make  It  ^  h«  dies, 

•^  It  [f  #  tUs  Vtoodj  Is  sent,'*  supposlnf  It  citbar  a 
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attributed  to  Jerome,  and  the  tnAlions  _ 
above ;  which  seems  to  indicate  that  origfnally 
there  was  something  in  the  Hebrew  text,  now  want- 
h>g,  which  gave  rise  to  this  rendering,  and  of  whiei 

the  present  reading,  ^p|  m^,  is  an  abbreiiation. 

W.  A.  W. 

MrAMIN  (inn;  [onlht  right  hand,  or  perk 
ton  of1h€  right  htrni] :  MecyJr;  [Vat  FA  A/io- 
li§i¥\\  Alex.  VLtofuiix  Miamin),  X.  A  kymui  of 
(srael  of  the  sons  of  Parosh,  who  had  manfed  a 
foreign  wife  and  put  her  away  at  the  bidding  of 
YjBm  (Fa.  X.  25).  He  is  eaUed  Maklub  in  1  E«lff. 
ix.  26. 

2.  (Omitted  in  Vat.  MS.,  [also  in  Bom.  Alex. 
FA.i;  FA.*]  Mcf/iiv:  Miamin.)  A  priest  or  &milj 
of  priests  who  went  up  from  Babylon  with  Zemb- 
babel  (Neh.  xii.  5):  prol)ably  the  same  as  Muamih 
in  Neh.  x.  7.  In  Neh.  xii.  17  the  name  appears  in 
the  form  MiKiAMnr. 

MIB'HAB  On^9  [cAotce,and  hence  d^osen, 

^'0^  M«i9MU;  Atex.*Ma^:  Mibahar),  ^'Mib- 
bar  the  son  of  Haggeri  **  is  the  name  of  one  of 
David's  heroes  in  the  list  given  in  1  Chr.  xi.  The 
verse  (38)  in  which  it  occurs  appears  to  be  corrupt, 
for  in  the  corresponding  catalogue  of  S  Sam.  xxiii. 
36  we  find,  instead  of  "  Mibhar  the  son  of  Haggeri,** 
•*of  Zobah,  Bani  the  Gadite.*'      It  is  easy  to  see, 

if  the  ktter  be  the  Uiie  reading,  how  ^7^n  ^3^, 

Bam  Haggadif  eookl  be  oormpted  into  ^^9n~73» 

btn-haggeri ;  sad  ^*Tlin  is  actually  the  leading 
of  three  of  Kennioott's  MSS.  in  1  Chr..  as  weU  as 
of  the  Syriao  and  Arab,  versions,  and  the  Targum  of 
R.  Joseph.      Bat  that  <«  Mibhar  "  is  a  oomiptioo 

of  rrsto  (or  S3!?D,  aoc.  to  some  MSS.K 
fiMMs»dA,'M  of  Zobah,"  u  Kennicott  {iHiaeti.  p. 
215)  and  (}appellus  (CtiL  Sacr.  i.  c.  5)  conclude, 
is  not  so  clear,  though  not  absolutely  impoesibJe.  It 
would  seem  hom  the  LXX.  of  2  Sam.,  where,  in- 
stead of  "  Zobah  **  we  find  voKvUvydfAtwst  that 
both  readings  originally  oo-existed,  and  were  read 

by  the  LXX.  H^^H  nTTfO,mibcknr  hnttttdbd, 
"  choice  of  the  host**  If  t^  were  the  ease,  the 
verse  in  1  Chr.  would  stand  thus:  "  Igal  the  lirother 
of  Nathan,  flower  of  the  host;  Bam  the  Gadite." 

W.  A.  W. 

MIB'SAM  (Q(P?9«  '^^  <^%  ^^'  Ma.<- 
trdfii  [in  1  Chr.,  Yai.  Moir^a,  Alex.  Mo^o-ar, 
Aid.  Mafiadfii]  Mahtnm).  L  A  son  of  Ishuiael 
(Gen.  XXV.  18;  1  Chr.  i.  29),  not  elsewliere  men- 
tioned. The  signification  of  his  name  has  led  souaf 
to  propose  an  identification  of  the  tribe  sprung 
from  him  with  some  one  of  the  Abrahamic  tribes 
settled  in  Arabia  aromatifera,  and  a  oonneotkiL  with 
the  balsam  of  Arabia  is  suggested  (Bunaen,  tiibtl' 


name  given  afterwardii  frtnn  the  event,  to.  one  gli 
in  prophetic  (brenight  by  Eooeh.    The  titer  Hebrufti 

(pw  Oes.  /.ex.)  derive  It  tnm  ^HOi  the  wonstracttva 

ft 

form  of  riQ,  **man,**  the  obsolete  singular,  ofwhlct 

the  plural  Q^HQ  Is  found.     Thin  Klve»  one  or  oCbei 

of  the  interpretations  In  the  text.  We  ean  only  dseldi 
betwem  them  (if  at  aU)  by  'otemal  probahiUty,  whlel 
to  Incline  to  the  foemnr. 
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9trk,  Kaliicb,  Oen.  183;.  Tht  utuAtion  ofMek- 
tall  it  well  adapted  for  bia  aetUemeuts,  aurroundod 
M  it  ii  bj  tnoea  cf  otber  labmaelite  tribea;  never- 
kheleia  tbe  identification  leema  fanciful  and  fiu*- 
fetefaed. 

2.  [Ma0€birdfit  Alex.  MajBcuroy:  Mtijjsim,]  A 
■on  of  Simeon  (1  Cbr.  iv.  25),  perbaps  named  after 
the  lehmaelite  BUbtamf  for  one  of  bia  brotben  waa 
named  Mishma,  aa  waa  one  of  tboee  of  tbe  older 
Mibeam.  E.  S.  P. 

MIB'ZAR  0?99  l/orirtu]:  In  Gen. 
M9(dp;  in  1  Cbr.,  Bafiirdp;  [V«t  MaCao;]  Alei. 
Mafinpi  Mtib$ar).  One  of  tbe  pbylarcba  or 
^diakea'*  of  Edom  (1  Cbr.  i.  63)  or  Eaau  (Gen. 
uxvL  49)  after  tbe  death  of  Hadad  or  Hadar. 
Thej  are  aaid  to  be  enumerated  <*  aooordmg  to  their 
settlementa  in  tbe  land  of  tbetr  poasesaion; "  and 
ftCnobei  {Genesis},  underatanding  BUbiar  (lit  "  for- 
treas  **)  aa  tbe  name  of  a  place,  haa  attempted  to 
identify  it  with  tbe  roekj  faatueaa  of  Petra,  **  the 

itrang  city  "  ("TSS^  ^l^^i  *«>  mibUnr,  Pa.  cviU. 
10;  oorop.  Pa.  U.*  9),  "  the  cliff;"  tbe  cbaams  of 
wbieh  were  the  chief  stronghold  of  the  Edomites 
(Jer.  xlix.  16;  Obad.  3).  W.  A.  W. 

Bfl'GAH    (n^^'D,    but   in   w.    1  and  4, 

VlJp^O,  i.  e.  Mic&yebu  [who  is  Uke  Jeluwih] : 
Mixo^of,  but  [Vat]  once  [or  more,  Hai]  Mci- 
yfluof ;  Alex.  Mcixa,  but  once  [twioe]  M<xa* 
Siick  is^  Aftchit),  an  Israelite  wboae  familiar  story 
a  preserved  in  the  xviith  and  xviiltb  chapters  of 
JadK«-  That  it  is  so  preserved  wouldaeem  to  be 
owing  to  Biicah's  accidental  connection  with  tbe 
eoluiiy  of  Danites  who  left  the  original  seat  of  theur 
tribe  to  conquer  and  found  a  new  Dan  at  liaisb  — 
a  uioat  happy  accident,  for  it  haa  been  the  meana 
of  furnishing  us  with  a  picture  of  tbe  ^  interior  '* 
of  a  private  Israelite  family  of  tbe  rural  distriotSf 
wbicb  in  many  renpecta  stands  quite  alone  in  tbe 
Mcred  records,  and  baa  probably  no  parallel  in  any 
literature  of  equal  age.« 

But  apart  from  this  tbe  narrative  has  several 
p  intii  of  special  interest  to  students  of  Biblical  his- 
tory in  the  information  wbicb  it  affords  as  to  tbe 
eoodition  of  tbe  nation,  of  tbe  members  of  which 
Hicah  waa  probably  an  average  specimen. 

We  see  (1.)  how  completely  some  of  the  most 
h  lemn  and  characteristic  enaetmenta  of  tbe  Law 
bad  become  a  dead  letter.  Micab  was  evidently  a 
devout  bdierer  in  .lebo\*ah.  While  the  Danites  in 
Ibeir  communications  use  tbe  general  term  Elohim, 
•God**  ("ask  counsel  of  God,**  xviii.  6;  <*(3od 
feAth  given  it  into  your  bands,**  ver.  10),  with 

«  *  Wok  om  of  Stanley  *s  tlDtMt  sketobos  (drawn  oat  of 
lU  loeidenti  relaUng  to  this  Micah),  see  his  Jewish 
€%mrth^  i.  327-882.  Tbe  fragment  is  invalnable  aa  an 
Ula'traMoQ  of  tb«  social  and  reiigioas  condition  of  the 
Uebivwii  in  Uut  rude  age.  Nothing  so  primitive  in  Qraek 
w  lomao  Utentors  reveals  to  us  ''  such  details  of  the 
private  life  "  of  those  nations.  For  some  of  the  piae- 
Hasl  tsaohlnfi  <rf  this  slognlar  efilsode  Ibr  ah  times, 
He  li;^op  Hall's  OmUemptations^  bk.  x.  6.  H. 

^  One  of  a  thousand  eases  in  whlrh  the  point  of  the 
iMiaoee  Is  lost  by  the  tnmslation  of  <*  Jehovah  *  by 

tie  Loao.** 

«  It  does  not  seam  at  all  clear  that  the  wosds 
*  ■ellao  ima^  **  and  *^  graven  image  "  aoearatel^  ex- 
lasa  the  original  words  FpjcI  and  MasuaUi.  ClMi, 
4*.  a.  p.  112L]  As  the  Hebcew  test  now  staoda,  tiM 
yavnn  Image  ^-  only  «s«  carried  off  to  Lalah,  and  the 
"  one  nmalnt  I  behind  with  Mleah  (ZFIM  », 
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Micah  and  bia  household  the  case  is  quite  different 
His  one  anxiety  is  to  eigoy  tbe  favor  of  Jehovah  '^ 
(xvii.  13);  the  formula  of  blessing  used  by  bis 
mother  and  his  priest  invokes  the  same  awful  name 
(xviL  2,  xviii.  6);  and  yet  so  completely  ignorant 
U  he  of  the  Law  of  Jehovah,  that  tbe  mode  which 
be  adopts  of  honoring  Him  is  to  make  a  molten 
and  a  graven  image,  teraphim  or  images  of  domestic 
gods,  and  to  set  up  an  unauthorized  priesthood, 
fint  in  his  own  fiBimily  (xvii.  5),  and  then  in  the 
person  of  a  I^evite  not  of  tbe  priestly  line  (ver.  12)~ 
thus  disobeying,  in  the  most  flagrant  manner,  the 
second  of  tbe  Ten  Commandments,  and  the  provia- 
ioni  for  the  priesthood  ~  both  hwa  which  lay  is 
a  peculuur  maimer  at  the  root  of  the  religious  es- 
isteuce  of  the  nation.  Gideon  (viii.  27)  had  eitab* 
Itsbed  an  ephod ;  but  here  was  a  whole  chapel  of 
idols,  a  <*  bouse  of  gods  **  (xvii.  5),  and  all  dedicated 
to  Jehovah. 

(2.)  The  story  also  throws  a  light  on  the  oon< 
dition  of  the  Lerites.  They  were  indeed  **  divided 
in  Jacob  and  scattered  in  Israel "  in  a  more  literal 
sense  than  that  prediction  is  usually  taken  to  con- 
tain. Hera  we  have  a  Levite  belonging  to  Beth- 
lehem-judah,  a  town  not  allotted  to  the  Lerites,  and 
¥rith  which  they  bad,  as  far  as  we  know,  no  con- 
nection ;  next  wandering  forth,  with  the  worid 
before  him,  to  take  up  his  abode  wherever  he  could 
find  a  residence;  then  undertaking,  without  heaita> 
tion,  and  for  a  mere  pittance,  tbe  charge  of  Blicah's 
idol-chapel;  and  lastly,  carrying  off  the  property 
of  his  master  and  benefactor,  and  becoming  the 
first  priest  to  another  system  of  false  wonbip,  on<* 
too  in  which  Jehovah  bad  no  part,  and  which 
ultimately  bora  an  important  share  in  the  disrup- 
tion of  the  two  kingdoms.^ 

But  tbe  transaction  becomes  still  more  remark 
able  when  we  consider  (3.)  that  tbia  was  no  obsoun 
or  ordinary  Levite.  He  belonged  to  the  chief 
family  in  the  tribe,  nay,  we  may  say  to  tbe  chief 
fiftmily  of  tbe  nation,  for  though  not  himself  a 
priest,  he  was  ckwely  allied  to  the  priestly  house, 
and  was  tbe  grandson  of  no  less  a  person  than  the 
grut  Moses  himself.  For  tbe  **Manaaaeb**  m 
xriii.  30  is  nothing  else  than  an  alteration  of 
"  Mosen  **  to  shield  that  venerable  name  fimn  the 
discredit  wbicb  such  a  descendant  would  oast  upon 
it  [Mamassbh,  vol.  ii.  p.  1776  a.]  In  this  &ct 
we  possibly  bftve  the  exphmation  of  the  mucb- 
debs[ted  peango,  xviii.  8:  **  they  knew  the'  voice  <> 
of  the  young  man  the  Lerite.**  The  grandson  of 
the  lawgiver  was  not  unlikely  to  be  personallj 
known  to  the  Danites;  when  they  heard  his  voice 
(whether  in  oaeual  speech  or  in  kHid  derotion  wt 

8) ;  eomp.  18).  Tmo  the  L2CX.  add  the  molten  Imafs 
hi  ver.  20,  but  in  ver.  80  they  agree  with  the  Hebrew 

d  Vp  -  TQlee.    The  azplanailoa  of  J    D.  Ml- 

ehaeUs  (JKM  /ttr  Un^Mvun)  Is  that  they  rsmarkad 
that  lie  did  not  spsak  with  the  aoeent  of  the  Bphiaim- 
ites.  Bnt  Osssnios  n^eots  this  notion  as  repugaaat 
alike  to  **the  expression  and  the  oonoectlon,"  and 
adopts  the  explaoatloo  given  above  ( iHsck.  der  hsbr. 
4fadU,  f  16,  2,  p.  66). 

•  Prmfcssor  OhsssI  {Bkkter  wad  Ruth,  p.  161)  oObrs 
another  explanation  of  this  <*  voloe."  Bm  understands 
chat  it  was  the  sound  of  the  bells  attached  to  tht 
I#rite*B  aMerdolal  vestmsnts,  whloh  notttsd  tbe  hsaissi 
of  his  enfariag  tbe  saastoaiy  far  woashlp.  8«e  Ms 
xxviiL  86.  H. 
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m  not  told)  they  reoognbed  it,  and  their  inquiriei 
M  to  who  brought  him  hither,  what  he  did  there, 
iDd  what  he  hiui  Uiere,  wero  in  this  case  the  eager 
queaUoDt  of  old  acqnaintancee  long  separated. 

(4.)  The  narrative  gives  us  a  vaoti  vivid  idea  of 
the  terrible  anarchy  in  which  the  country  was 
placed,  when  "  there  was  no  king  in  Israel,  and 
every  man  did  what  was  right  in  his  own  eyes," 
and  shows  bow  urgently  necessary  a  central  au- 
thority had  become.  A  body  of  six  hundred  men 
completely  armed,  besides  the  train  of  their  &milies 
and  entitle,  traverses  the  length  and  breadth  of  the 
land,  not  on  any  mission  for  the  ruler  or  the  nation, 
la  on  later  oecasions  (2  Sam.  ii.  12,  (ftc.,  xz.  7, 14), 
but  simply  for  their  private  ends.  Entirely  disre- 
garding the  rights  <xf  private  property,  they  bunt 
in  wherever  they  fdease  along  their  route,  and  plun- 
dering the  valuables  and  carrying  off  persons,  reply 
to  all  remonstrances  by  taunti  and  threats,  llie 
Turkish  rule,  to  whi:h  the  same  district  has  now 
the  misfortune  to  be  subjected,  can  hardly  be  worse. 

At  the  same  Ume  it  is  startling  to  our  Western 
minds  —  accustomed  to  associate  the  blessings  of 
srder  with  religion  —  to  observe  how  religious  were 
cbese  Uwless  freebooters:  **Do  ye  know  that  in 
these  houses  there  is  an  ephod,  and  teraphim,  and 
a  graven  image,  and  a  molten  image?  Now  tiiere- 
fore  consider  what  ye  hax9  to  do"  (xvilL  14), 
"  Hold  thy  peace,  and  go  with  us,  and  be  to  us  a 
father  and  a  priest "  (ifr.  19). 

As  to  the  date  of  these  interesting  events,  the 
narrative  gives  us  no  direct  information  beyond  the 
fact  that  it  was  before  the  banning  of  Uie  mon- 
archy ;  but  we  may  at  least  infer  that  it  was  also 
before  the  tame  of  Samson,  because  in  this  nar- 
rative (xviii.  12)  we  meet  with  the  origin  of  the 
name  of  Mahaneh-dan,  a  place  which  already  bore 
that  name  in  Samson's  childhood  (xiii.  25.  where 
it  is  translated  in  the  A.  Y.  **  the  camp  of  Dan  "). 
That  the  Danites  had  opponents  to  their  establish- 
ment in  their  proper  territory  before  the  Philistines 
enter  the  field  is  evident  from  Judg.  i.  34.  Josephus 
entirely  omits  the  story  of  Bficah,  but  he  places  the 
narrati\*e  of  the  Tievite  and  his  concubine,  and  the 
destruction  of  Gibeah  (chaps,  xix.,  xx.,  xxi.)  —  a 
document  generally  recognized  as  part  of  the  same  <> 
with  the  story  of  Micah,  and  that  document  by  a 
-liflEhent  hand  to  the  previous  portions  of  the  book 
— at  the  very  banning  of  his  account  of  the 
period  qt  the  Judges,  before  Deborah  or  even  Ehud. 
(See  AnL  t.  2,  §  8-12.)  The  writer  is  not  aware 
that  this  arrangement  has  been  found  in  any  MS. 
of  the  Hebrew  or  LXX.  text  of  the  book  of  Judges ; 
but  the  fact  of  its  existence  in  Josephus  has  a  cer- 
tain w^ht,  espedsUy  considering  the  accuracy  of 
that  writer  when  his  interests  or  prqudices  are  not 
XHicemed;  and  it  is  su]^rted  by  ^e  mention  of 
Phinehas  the  grandson  orf'  Aaron  in  xx.  28.  An 
argument  against  the  date  being  before  the  time 
af  Deborah  ia  drawn  by  Bertheau  (p.  197)  from  the 
bet  that  at  that  time  the  north  of  Palestine  was  in 
the  possession  of  the  Canaanites  —  "  Jabin  kinfjr  of 
Canaan,  who  reigned  in  Uasor,"  in  the  immediate 


a  Th»  prooft  of  this  an  given  by  Berthoau  In  bis 
Jommantsry  on  the  Book  in  the  Kmntgtf.  txeg 
||BIM#6.  (U.  §2;  p.  102). 

b  xvfll.  1.  It  wUl  be  observed  that  the  words  «  all 
'Mr  '*  are  interpolated  by  our  translalocs. 

-  The  tali  form  of  the  name  Is  irT  J^^,  MUAydkfi, 

who  to  Uks  Jabovah,"  whkh  Is  found  In  2  Ohr 
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neighboihood  of  Laiah.  The  records  of  the  sovtlisn 
Dan  are  too  scanty  to  permit  of  our  fixing  the  daU 
from  the  statement  that  the  Danites  hMl  not  yd 
entered  on  their^  aUotmeut  —  that  b  to  say,  the 
aUotment  specified  in  Joah.  xix.  40-48.  But  that 
statement  strengthens  the  cuoclusion  .  arrived  at 
from  other  paanges,  that  these  lists  in  Joshua  oon 
tain  the  towns  allotted,  out  not  therefore  neoesMiiiy 
potKuvi  by  the  various  tribes.  ^  Divide  the  land 
first,  in  confidence,  and  then  possess  it  afterwarda,*' 
seems  to  be  the  i»inciple  implied  in  such  passages 
as  Josh.  xiU.  7  (oomp.  1);  xix.  49,  51  (LXX.  »  so 
they  went  to  take  possession  of  the  land  *'). 

The  date  of  the  record  itself  may  perhapa  be 
more  neariy  arrived  at.  Hiat,  on  the  one  hsod,  it 
was  after  the  beginning  of  the  monarchy  is  evident 
finom  the  references  to  the  ante-monarchical  times 
(xviii.  1,  xix.  1,  xxi.  25);  and,  on  the  other  hand, 
we  may  perhaps  infer  from  the  name  of  Bethlehem 
being  given  as  **  Bechlehem-Judah,**  —  that  it  was 
before  the  fame  of  David  had  conferred  on  it  a 
notoriety  which  would  render  any  such  afl^  un- 
necessary. The  reference  to  the  establiahuMnt  uf 
the  house  of  (jod  in  Shiloh  (xviii.  81)  seems  also  to 
point  to  the  early  part  of  Saul's  reign,  before  th<« 
incursions  of  the  PhilisUnes  had  made  it  neoeasary 
to  remove  the  Tabernacle  and  Ephod  to  Nob,  in 
the  vicinity  of  Gibeah,  Saul's  head-quarters.    G. 

MI'OAH  (ny^,  n'^yO,*  Cethlb,  Jer. 
xxvi.  18  [who  n§  JehovaK]  :  Mixo/or;  [FA.  in 
Jer.  Miyear;  Vat  in  Mie.  Mttx^uas:]  MichtwM). 
The  sixth  in  order  of  the  minor  prophets,  accord- 
ing to  the  arrangement  in  our  present  canon ;  in 
the  LXX.  he  is  placed  third,  after  Hosea  and 
Amos.  To  distinguish  him  from  Micaiah  the  son 
of  Imkh,  the  contemporary  of  Eiyah,  he  is  called 
the  MoRASTHiTB,  that  is,  a  native  of  MoresheCh, 
or  some  pbu»  of  similar  name,  which  Jerome  and 
Eusebius  call  Morasthi  and  identify  with  a  small 
village  near  Eleutheropolis  to  the  east,  where  for- 
merly the  prophet's  tomb  was  shown,  but  which  in 
the  days  of  Jerome  had  been  succeeded  by  a  ehordi 
{KpiL  Paula,  c.  6).  As  little  is  known  of  the 
circumstances  of  Micah*s  life  as  of  many  of  the 
other  prophets.  Pseudo-Epiphanius  {Op.  ii.  p. 
245)  makes  him,  contrary  to  all  probability,  of  ths 
tril)e  of  Ephraim;  and  besides  ctmfounding  him 
with  Micaiah  the  son  of  Imlah,  who  lived  more 
than  a  century  before,  he  betrays  additional  igno- 
rance in  describing  Abab  as  king  of  Judah.  For 
rebuking  this  monarch's  son  and  successor  Jdioram 
for  his  impieties,  Micah,  according  to  the  same 
authority,  was  thrown  from  a  precipice,  and  buried 
at  Morathi  in  his  own  country,  hsid  by  the  ceme- 
tery of  Enakim  (*Evairc(^,  a  place  which  apparently 
exists  only  in  the  LXX.  of  Mie.  i.  10),  where  his 
sepulchre  was  still  to  be  seen.  The  Chronioon 
Paschale  (p.  148  c)  tells  the  same  tale.  Another 
eoclesiastinl  tradition  relates  that  the  remains  of 
Habakkuk  and  Micah  were  revealed  in  a  vision  tc 
Zebennus  bishop  of  Eleutheropolis,  in  the  reign  o^ 
Theodosius  the  (rreat,  near  a  place  called  Berata 


xiU.  2.  xvU.  7.    This  U  abbravlatsd  to  ^H^p^D 

Jflc&yteU,  in  jQdg.  XVU.  1, 4 :  stiu  ftnthor  te  VT)^!» 

MtedyMft  (Jer.  xzxvl.  11),  n^f^D,  Mitts/ik  (I  I 

xxU.  18);  aodflnaUy  to  HS^^,  MeM,  or  S^^^ 
M»e&  (2  8am.  U.  12). 
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Miii,  wUdi  Is  appuently  a  eoRuption  of  MoniUii 
(SdMOKo,  B,  E,  viL  S9;  Nioephonis,  H.  E.  zii. 
18).  Tlw  pn>phel*i  ftomb  was  called  by  the  in- 
babitattU  N^tamumami,  which  SoaomcD  randen 
ttyi^ia  vurr^v> 

Ttab  period  daring  which  Kicah  exercised  the 
prephetioal  offlee  is  stated,  in  the  saperseription  to 
\m  prapheaesi  to  have  extended  over  the  reigns  of 
Jothsra,  Ahss,  and  Hesekiah,  kings  of  Jiidah,  giving 
Unit  a  maximam  limit  of  59  jears  (b.  c.  766^97 ), 
bom  the  aeeession  of  Jotham  to  the  death  of  Hei»- 
Idahf  end  a  minimum  limit  of  16  years  (b.  c.  749- 
726),  from  the  death  of  Jotham  to  the  aeeession  of 
Hesddah.  In  either  ease  he  wouM  be  contem* 
ponry  with  Hosea  and  Amos  during  part  of  their 
Hiimstry  in  Xsnel,  and  with  Isaiah  in  Judah.  Ac- 
•ording  to  Kabbfaiical  tradition  he  transmitted  to 
the  prophets  Joel,  Nahum,  and  Habakhuk,  and  to 
Sniah  the  priest,  the  mysteries  of  the  Kabbala, 
wliidi  hs  had  leeeiTed  from  Isaiah  (R.  David  Gans, 
Ttaindi  Dnvid)^  and  by  Syncellus  {Chronogr.  p. 
199  e)  be  is  enumerated  in  the  reign  of  Jotham  as 
eaolemporsfy  with  Hoeea,  Joel,  Isaiah,  and  Oded. 
Wilh  respeet  to  one  of  his  prophecies  (iii.  13)  it  is 
dirtinelly  ■aslyned  to  the  reign  of  Heaekiah  (Jer. 
mi  lA),  and  was  probably  delivered  before  the 
graU  paasover  which  inaugurated  the  reformation 
b  Jakh.  The  date  of  the  othen  must  be  deter- 
BUDcd,  if  at  all,  by  internal  evidence,  and  the  periods 
to  wldch  they  are  assigned  are  therefore  necessarily 
mjectiiraL  Reasons  will  be  given  hereafter  for 
eonadering  that  none  are  later  than  the  sixth  year 
tf  Heeekiah.  Bertholdt,  indeed,  positively  denies 
thit  soy  of  the  prophecies  can  be  referred  to  the 
nign  of  HeiDekiah,  and  assigns  the  two  earlier  of 
tfat  km  portioos  into  which  he  divides  the  book  to 
the  time  of  Ahaa,  and  the  two  later  to  that  of 
Miaasseh  {Emieiiung,  §  411),  because  the  idoktry 
«hiek  prevailed  in  their  reigns  is  therein  denounced. 
Bnt  m  the  fooe  of  the  superscription,  the  genuiu»- 
BOB  of  whieh  tbete  is  no  reason  to  question,  and 
rf  the  sflntton  in  Jer  xxvi.  18,  Bertboldt*8  con- 
jadaie  cannot  be  allowed  to  haVe  much  weight. 
1^  time  assigned  to  the  prophecies  by  the  only 
Aeet  evidence  which  we  possess,  agrees  so  weU 
viUi  their  contents  that  it  may  fiiirly  be  accepted 
«  eooeet  Why  any  discrepancy  should  be  per- 
edved  bctwei'n  the  statement  in  Jeremiah,  that 
**Mieah  the  Morasthite  prophesied  in  the  days  of 
Hecekah  king  of  Judah,"  and  the  title  of  his  book 
vbich  teOi  us  that  the  word  of  the  Lord  came  to 
Usi  •*  in  the  days  of  Jotham,  Ahas,  and  Heeekiah,*' 
it  ■  diffieok  to  imagine.  Tlie  former  does  not 
liait  the  period  of  Micah's  prophecy,  and  at  most 
ippliei  only  to  the  passage  to  which  direct  allusion 

Bade.  A  confosion  appears  to  have  existed  in 
ae  aunds  of  those  who  see  in  the  prophecy  in  its 
FBMiit  form  a  connected  whole,  between  the  actual 
iiiiwy  of  the  am'vral  portions  of  it,  and  their  col- 
hrtioo  sad  transcription  into  one  book.  In  the 
^  of  Jeremiah  we  know  that  he  dictated  to 

vseh  the  prophecies  which  he  had  delivered  in 
ftsiDtarval  between  the  13th  year  of  Josiah  and 
k  4th  of  Jeboiakim,  and  ibaj^  when  thus  com- 
■ktsd  to  writing,  they  were  read  before  the  people 
«  tks  fcst  day  (Jer.  xxxvi.  %  4,  6).  lliere  is 
tsna  ts  believe  that  a  simihr  process  took  pkoe 


( 
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with  the  prophecies  of  Amos.  It  is,  therefore,  coo 
ottvable,  to  say  the  least,  that  certain  iwrtions  of 
Mieah's  prophecy  may  have  been  uttered  in  the 
reigns  of  Jotham  and  Ahaa,  and  for  the  probability 
of  this  there  is  strong  internal  evidence,  while  they 
were  collected  as  a  whole  in  the  reign  of  Heaekiah 
and  committed  to  writing.  Caspari  {Micha,  p.  78 1 
suggests  that  the  book  thus  written  may  have  beea 
read  in  the  presence  of  the  king  and  the  wliok 
people,  on  some  great  fast  or  festival  day,  and  thai 
this  circumstance  may  have  been  in  the  minds  of 
the  elders  of  the  land  in  the  time  of  Jehoiakhn, 
when  they  appealed  to  the  impunity  which  Micah 
enjoyed  under  Hezekiah.o  It  is  evident  from  MifS. 
i.  6,  that  the  section  of  the  prophecy  in  which  that 
verse  occurs  must  have  beoi  delivered  before  the 
destruction  of  Samaria  by  Shalmaneser,  which  took 
pbce  in  the  6th  year  of  Hezekiah  (cur.  b.  c.  722), 
and,  connecting  the  **  high-places  *'  mentioned  in 
i.  5  with  those  which  existed  in  Judah  in  the  reigns 
of  Ahaa  (2  K.  xvi.  4;  2  Ohr.  xxviii.  4,  25)  and 
Jotham  (2  K.  xv.  35),  we  may  be  justified  in  assign- 
ing ch.  i.  to  the  time  of  one  of  these  monarehs, 
probably  tiie  ^ter;  although,  if  ch.  ii.  be  consid- 
ered as  part  of  the  section  to  which  ch.  i.  belongs, 
the  utter  corruption  and  demoralization  of  the 
people  there  depicted  agree  better  with  what  his- 
tory tells  us  of  the  times  of  Ahaz.  Caspari  main- 
tauis  that  of  the  two  parallel  passages,  Mic.  iv.  1-5, 
la.  iL  2-5,  the  former  is  the  original  and  the  Utter 
belongs  to  the  times  of  Uzziah  and  Jotham.^  The 
denunciation  of  the  horses  and  chariots  oi  .ludah 
(v.  10)  is  appropriate  to  the  state  of  the  country 
under  Jotham,  after  the  long  and  prosperous  reign 
of  Uzziah,  by  whom  the  military  strength  of  the 
people  had  been  greatly  developed  (2  Chr.  xxtL 
11-15,  xxvii.  4-6).  Compare  Is.  ii.  7,  which  be- 
longs to  the  same  period.  Again,  the  forms  in 
which  idolatry  manifested  itself  in  the  reign  of 
Ahaz  correspond  with  those  which  are  threatened 
with  destruction  in  Mic.  v.  12  14,  and  the  allusions 
in  vi.  16  to  the  *•  statutes  of  Omri,"  and  the  ^  works 
of  the  house  of  Ahab"  seem  directly  pointed  at 
the  king,  of  whom  it  is  expressly  said^hat  **  he 
walked  in  the  way  of  the  kings  of  Israel "  (2  K. 
xvi.  3).  It  is  impossible  in  dealing  with  internal 
eridence  to  assert  positively  that  the  inferences 
deduced  from  it  are  correct;  but  in  the  present 
instance  they  at  leust  establish  a  probability,  that 
in  placing  the  period  of  Mieah's  prophetical  activity 
between  the  times  of  Jotham  and  Hezekiah  the 
superscription  is  correct.  In  the  first  years  of 
Hezekiah's  reign  the  idolatry  which  prevailed  in 
the  time  of  Ahaz  was  not  eradicated,  and  in  assign- 
ing the  date  of  Micah*s  prophecy  to  this  period 
there  is  no  anachronism  in  the  allusions  to  idjila- 
trotu  practices.  Maurer  contends  that  oh.  i.  was 
written  not  long  before  the  taking  of  Samaria,  but 
the  dd  and  following  chapten  he  places  in  the 
interval  between  the  destruction  of  Samaria  and 
the  time  that  Jerusalem  was  menaced  by  the  army 
of  Sennacherib  in  the  14th  year  of  Hezekiah.  But 
the  passages  which  he  quotes  in  support  of  hu 
conclusion  (iU.  12,  iv.  9,  Ac,  v.  5,  Ac.,  ri.  9,  Ac., 
rii.  4  12,  A».)  do  not  appear  to  be  more  suitable 
to  that  period  than  to  the  first  years  of  Hezekiah, 
while  the  context  in  many  cases  requires  a  still 


h  Mia  Iv.  1-4  may  poaribly,  aa  Bwakl  and  othen 
have  fnggasted,  be  a  portion  of  an  older  prophecy  co^ 
rent  at  the  time,  whksh  waa  adop^td  both  by  Mioah 
and  laaiah  (Is.  H.  2-i). 
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nitter  <kte.  In  the  unmgement  idoptod  by  Wells 
(pref.  to  Mkah,  $  iv.-n.)  di.  !.  wu  deliTved  in 
the  oonteinporwy  reigne  of  Jotham  king  of  Judah 
«nd  of  PtJudi  king  of  linel;  ii.  1  - i?.  8  in  thoee 
of  Ahaz,  Pekah,  and  Hoeea;  iii.  IS  being  Uiigned 
to  the  last  year  of  Abac,  and  the  remainder  of  the 
book  to  the  reign  of  Heiekiah. 

But,  at  whatever  time  the  seyeral  prophecies 
were  first  deliyered,  they  appear  in  their  present 
form  as  an  organic  whole,  marked  by  a  certain 
reguiarity  of  development.  Three  sections,  omit- 
ting the  superscription,  are  introduced  by  the  same 

^hnie,  ^7Qtl^,  «<  beer  ye,"  and  reprssent  three 

natural  diT&ions  of  the  prophecy  —  i.,  ii.,  iii.-T., 
ft  -  Til.  —  each  commencing  with  rebultes  and 
throatenings  and  closing  with  a  promise.  The  first 
wetion  opens  with  a  magnificent  description  of  the 
coming  of  Jehovah  to  judgment  for  the  sins  and 
idolatries  of  Israel  and  Judah  (i.  9-4),  and  the 
sentence  pronounced  upon  Samaria  {b-9)  by  the 
Judge  Himself.  The  pnphet,  whose  sympathies 
are  strong  with  Judah,  and  especiaDy  with  the 
lowbuids  which  gave  him  birth,  sees  the  danger 
which  threatens  his  country,  and  traces  in  imagi- 
nation the  devastating  march  of  the  Ass}Tian  con- 
queron  from  Samaria  onward  to  Jerusalem  and  the 
south  (i.  9-16).  The  impending  punishment  sug- 
gests its  cMise,  and  the  prophet  denounces  a  woe 
upon  the  people  generally  for  the  corruption  and 
violence  which  wera  rife  among  them,  and  upon 
the  false  prophets  who  led  them  astray  by  pander- 
ing to  their  appetites  and  luxury  (ii.  1-11).  llie 
sentence  of  captivity  is  passed  upon  them  (10)  but 
is  followed  instantly  by  a  promise  of  restoration 
and  triumphant  return  (ii.  12,  13).  Tlie  second 
seeiion  is  addressed  especially  to  the  princes  and 
heads  of  the  people,  their  avarice  and  rapacity  are 
rebuked  in  strong  terms,  and  as  they  have  been 
deaf  to  the  cry  of  the  suppliants  for  Justice,  they 
too  ^  shall  cry  unto  .lebovah,  but  He  will  not  hear 
them**  (ill.  1-4).  The  false  prr>phet8  who  had 
deceived  ^others  should  themselves  be  deceived 
**the  sun  shall  go  down  over  the  prophets,  and 
the  day  shall  be  dark  over  them  **  (iii.  6).  For 
this  perversion  of  Juntice  and  right,  and  the  covet- 
ousness  of  the  beads  of  the  people  who  Judged  for 
reward,  of  the  priests  who  taught  for  hire,  and  of 
the  prophets  who  divined  for  money,  Zion  should 
be  ploughed  as  a  field,*'  and  the  mountain  of  the 
Temple  become  like  the  uncultivated  woodland 
leights  (iii.  9-12).  But  the  threatening  is  again 
succeeded  by  a  promise  of  restoration,  and  in  the 
glories  of  the  Messianic  kingdom  the  pnphet  loses 
light  of  the  desoUtion  which  should  befiUl  his 
ountry.  Instead  of  the  temple  mountain  covered 
rith  the  wild  growth  of  the  forest,  he  sees  the 
oountain  of  the  house  of  Jehovah  established  on 
khe  top  of  the  mountains,  and  nations  flowing  like 
Hpvs  unto  it.  'llie  reign  of  peace  is  inaugmated 
.y  the  recall  horn  Captivity,  and  Jehovah  sits  as 
lung  in  Zion,  having  destroyed  the  nations  who 
had  rejoiced  in  her  overthrow.  Hie  pndustions  in 
this  section  form  the  climax  of  the  book,  and 
Gwald  arranges  them  in  four  strophes,  consisting 
if  from  seven  to  eight  verses  each  (iv.  1-8,  iv.  9- 
r.  S,  ▼.  3-9,  V.  10-16),  with  the  exception  of  the 
ast,  which  is  shorter,  and  in  which  the  prophet 
werts  to  the  point  whence  he  started :  all  objects 


■wald  now  maintaiiis  that  lllo.  vl.,  vU.  is  by 
hand  ;  probably  written  in  the  eoone  of  the 


of  politio  and  idolatrous  ooofldenee  must  ba  i» 
moved  before  the  grand  eonsnmmation.  In  the 
last  section  (vi.,  vii.)  Jehovah,  by  a  bold  poetkal 
figure,  is  represented  as  holding  a  eootroveny  with 
hU  people,  pleading  with  them  in  justification  of 
his  conduct  towards  them  and  the  reasonabl«>ess 
of  his  requirements.  The  dlak^gue  form  in  which 
chap.  vi.  is  cast  renders  the  picture  very  drstuatie 
and  striking.  In  vi.  8-^  Jehovah  speaks;  the 
inquiry  of  the  people  follows  in  ver.  6,  indicating 
their  entire  ignorance  of  what  was  required  of 
them ;  thev  inquiry  is  met  by  the  almost  impatient 
r^inder,  "Will  Jehovah  be  pleased  with  thou- 
sands of  rams,  with  myriads  of  torrents  of  oil  ?  ** 
The  still  greater  sacrifice  suggested  by  the  people, 
*<  Shall  I  give  my  firstborn  for  my  transgreasion  ?  '* 
calls  forth  the  definition  oi  thdr  true  duty,  <*  to 
do  Justly,  and  to  love  meroy,  and  to  walk  humbly 
with  their  Qod'*  How  for  they  had  foUm  abort 
of  this  requinsisent  is  shown  in  what  foDows  (9-19), 
and  Judgment  is  pronounced  upon  them  (18-16). 
The  prophet  acknowledges  and  bewails  the  JusCIm 
of  the  sentence  (vii.  1-6),  the  peof^  in  repentaaoe 
patiently  look  to  (jod,  confident  that  thdr  prayer 
will  be  heard  (7-10),  and  are  reassured  by  the 
promise  of  deliverance  announced,  as  following  their 
punishment  (11-18),  by  the  prophet,  who  in  his 
turn  presents  his  petition  to  Jehovah  for  the  reato- 
retion  oi  his  people  (14, 16).  Hie  whole  coneludee 
with  a  triumphal  song  of  joy  at  the  great  deliver- 
ance, like  that  from  Egypt,  which  Jehovah  will 
achieve,  and  a  ftiU  acknowledgment  of  his  mercy 
and  faithfiifaiees  to  his  promises  (16-20).  The 
last  verse  is  reproduced  in  the  aong  of  Zandtuita 
(Luke  i.  72,  73).a 

The  predictions  uttered  by  Micah  relate  to  the 
invasions  of  Shalmaneser  (i.  6-8;  2  K.  xvii.  4,  6) 
and  Sennacherib  (i.  »-16;  2  K.  xviii.  18),  the  de- 
struction of  Jeruasfem  (iii.  12,  vii.  18),  the  Cap- 
tivity in  Babyfon  (iv.  10),  the  return  (yr,  1-8,  vii. 
11),  the  establishment  of  a  theoeratic  kingdom  in 
Jerusalem  (iv.  8),  and  the  Ruler  who  should  spring 
from  Bethlehem  (v.  2).  The  destruction  of  Assyria 
and  Babylon  is  supposed  to  be  referred  to  in  t.  6, 6, 
vii.  8,  10.  It  is  remarkable  that  the  prophecies 
comnenoe  with  the  last  words  recorded  of  the 
prophet's  namesake,  Miealtth  the  son  of  Imlah, 
**  Hearken,  O  people,  every  one  of  you  **  (1  K.  xxii. 
28).  From  this,  Bleek  (Etnleitimg,  p.  539)  con- 
cludes that  the  author  of  the  hbtory,  like  the 
eeelesiastical  historians,  coofonnded  Micah  the 
Morasthite  with  Micaiah ;  while  Hengstenbcrg 
( Chittotugy,  i.  409,  Eng.  tr.)  infers  that  the  ooin- 
cidence  was  intentional  on  the  part  of  tlie  later 
prophet,  and  that  ^  by  this  v«ry  eireumstance  he 
gives  intimation  of  what  may  be  expected  from 
him,  shows  that  his  activity  is  to  be  considered  as 
a  continuation  of  that  of  his  predecessor,  who  was 
so  Jealous  for  (Sod,  and  that  he  had  more  In  eom- 
mon  with  him  than  the  mere  name.**  Bther  con- 
clusion rests  on  the  extremely  slight  foundation  oi 
the  oocurrence  of  a  formula  vriiich  was  at  once  the 
most  simple  and  most  natural  oommenoemeDt  of  a 
prophetic  diaeourse. 

The  style  of  Micah  has  been  compared  with  that 
of  Hosea  and  Isaiah.  Hie  similarity  of  thenr  sub* 
Ject  may  aocount  for  many  resemblances  in  lao' 
guage  with  the  latter  prophet,  which  were  almoin 
unavoidalile  (comp.  ICic.  I.  2  with  Is.  L  2;  MIc  ii 


7th  cent  a.  c,  and  that  t.  9-14  is  the  eriglsal 
elosioD  cf  ]lkah*s  propheqr  (/lAi*.  xi.  p.  29)^ 
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I  vith  b.  ▼.  8;  Hie  u.  6»  U  with  Ii.  xxz.  10: 
IGe.  u.  IS  with  Is.  z.  20-22;  Mic  vi.  6-8  with  Is. 
i.  11-17).  The  diction  of  Micah  is  vigorou*  and 
foreiUfei  toiDetimct  obscure  from  the  abruptuess  of 
iti  tnnutions,  but  varied  and  rich  in  figures  de- 
nted from  the  paatairal  (i.  8,  ii.  12,  t.  4,  5,  7,  8, 
fii.  U)  and  nual  lift  of  the  owland  country  (i.  6, 
m.  12,  iv.  3,  12, 13,  n.  16),  whose  vines  and  olives 
«i  fig-trees  were  oelabrated  (1  Chr.  xxvii.  27,  28), 
ind  npfHj  the  prophet  with  so  many  striking  allu- 
Boot  (L  6,  iv.  3,  i,  ri»  15,  vii.  1,  4)  as  to  suggest 
that,  like  Amoa,  be  may  have  been  either  a  heids- 
man  or  a  vine-dresser,  who  had  heard  the  howling 
of  the  jaduJs  (L  8,  A.  V.  "  dragons")  ss  he 
vitched  his  flocks  or  his  Tmes  by  night,  and  had 
wn  the  lions  sU^ghtering  the  sheep  (v.  8).  One 
peenfiarity  which  be  has  in  common  with  Isaiah  is 
(he  ftvpient  use  of  paronomasia;  in  i.  10-15  there 
ii  •  neoesNOQ  of  instances  of  this  figure  in  the 
pkyi  upon  words  soggested  by  the  various  places 
flDoneivted  (comp.  ai»o  iL  4)  which  it  is  impossible 
io  trusfer  to  English,  though  Ewald  has  attempted 
to  render  them  into  German  {Pro^ieten  dts  A.  B. 
1 339, 330).  The  poetic  vigor  of  the  opening  scene 
tod  of  the  dranuitic  dial<^e  sustained  throughout 
klie  lart  two  diapien  has  aheady  been  noticed. 

The  hngua^  of  ^icah  is  quoted  in  Matt.  ii.  5, 
S,  and  his  [tfophecies  alluded  to  in  Matt.  x.  35,  36 ; 
Mark  xiiu  12;  Luke  xii.  53;  .lohn  vii.  42. 

*  The  more  important  older  writers  on  Mi- 
cd)  aie  Chytrvua  (1565),  Calvin  (1671),  Pocock 
y\^nu  Schnurrer  (1783),  Justi  (1799),  Hartmaim 
(1800).  The  hJtme  writers  are  llieiner,  Hitzig, 
Maurer,  Umbreit,  Ewald,  Keil,  HenderM>n,  Pusey, 
Xojei,  (^wlee.  (For  the  titles  of  their  works 
M  Amos;  Josl;  Kalachi.)  Add  to  these 
CMpui,  Uditr  Micka  Jen  AforatUiUem  u.  seine 
S(kri/i  (1852),  and  the  articles  of  Nagekbach  in 
Henog's  JUai-Enofk.  is.  517  fit!,  and  of  WunderUch 
is  Zdkr^s  BM.  IVdrUrb.  ii  122.  The  best  in- 
bododkn  to  Micah  in  the  English  bmgusge  is 
thai  of  Dr.  Pnaey,  prefixed  to  his  (Jommsotary. 
Halt  ziv.  of  Lange's  Bibtbotrk  ties  A,  Tt*t.,  by 
Dr.  Paal  Kleinert  (1868),  comprises  Obadiah, 
Jooth,  Hieah,  Kahum,  and  Habakkuk.  It  con. 
taim  s  well  daastfied  Ust  of  Uie  principal  com- 
aeetston  of  all  periods  on  all  the  minor  prophets. 
For  the  Ifewanifl  passages  in  Micah  see  the  writera 
OS  Chrirtok)g7  (Hengrtenberg,  Hiivemick,  Tho- 
iaek,  Stihaiin,  Hofinann,  J.  Pye  Smith ).  [Mala- 
chl]  On  ihe  prophets  personal  i^penrance,  and 
the  gneral  seope  c^T  his  predictions,  see  especially 
tealey  (Lecteres  on  tht  JtwUk  Church,  ii.  492- 
494).  Mieah*s  *'  hut  words  are  those  which,  cen- 
tttriea  afterwards,  were  caught  up  by  the  aged 
prisit,  whose  song  unites  the  Old  and  New  Testa* 
Beats  together.  *  Thou  wilt  perform  the  truth  to 
laeob,  sad  the  mercy  to  Abraham,  which  thou 
bA  fwom;*  to  send  forth  a  second  David,  the 
■^7  child,  whoee  unknown  mother  is  already 
lanifiiq;  for  fab  birth  (Hie.  viL  18-20;  Luke  i.  72, 

A  certain  minuknen  ctuMicterizes  soma  of 
Mieah*a  pradietions,  not  always  found  or  to  be 
KpMtcd  in  the  ftiUUment  of  prophecy.  It  is  he 
^  oHntioned  beforehand  the  name  of  the  plaoe 
vhoe  the  Mewiah  was  to  be  bom;  and,  aooord- 
«fl?,  OB  Ucrod's  propoeing  his  question  aa  to  this 
f>ni  Io  the  Jewiah  aeribes  and  priests,  they  wen 
^  at  ones  with  the  answer  that  Micah  had 
Una  that  BethUMm  waa  |»  ba  made  mmm^ 
ttUikf  tbitmnt  (MattiLlM).    Ha  fonloU 
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"that  Zioo  shouM  be  pk>ughed  as  a  fiekl  and 
Jerusalem  become  heaps;'*  and  the  traviUer  at  tht 
present  day  sees  oxen  pbughing  and  fiekls  o^  {rain 
ripening  on  the  slopes  of  the  sacred  mount.  Of 
the  doom  of  Samaria  he  aaid  in  the  gfory  and 
pride  of  that  city :  "  I  will  muke  Samaria  as  an  heap 
of  the  field,  and  as  plantings  of  a  vineyard:  and 
1  will  pour  down  the  stones  thereof  into  the  vaL 
ley,  and  1  will  discover  the  foundations  therec^*'  (i 
6).  The  site  of  Samaria  has  now  been  ploughed  foi 
centuries.  Its  terraces  are  covered  with  grain  and 
fruit-trees.  The  stonea  which  bek>oged  to  the 
town  and  waUs  hiive  rolled  down  the  sides  of  ti^e 
hill,  or  have  been  cast  over  the  brow  of  it,  and  lie 
scattered  along  the  edge  of  the  valley.  Yet  «• 
are  not  to  insist  on  such  ciruumstaiitiality  (a^  iu 
the  kst  two  cases)  as  easential  to  the  tnith  at 
propheqr.  It  is  a  law  of  prophetic  repreeentatiMi 
that  it  often  availa  itself  of  specific  traita  and  inoi- 
deuts  as  the  drapery  only  of  the  general  occurreuoe 
or  truth  contemplated  by  the  sacnsd  writer.  What 
is  peculiar  in  the  above  uistances  is  that  the  form 
and  the  reality  of  the  predictions  so  strikingly 
agree.  Many  of  the  popular  treatises  on  prophecy 
(that  of  Dr.  Keith  ia  nut  exempt  from  this  fault) 
caary  this  idea  of  a  lUtViU  fulfillment  too  far.    H. 

2.  (Miyd;  [Vat  H^a''\  Miduu)  A  deaoen- 
daut  of  Joel  the  Keubeuite  [Joel,  5],  and  ancestoi 
of  Beerah,  who  was  prince  of  his  tribe  at  the  timi 
of  the  captivity  of  the  northern  kingdom  (1  Chr 
V.  5). 

3.  [In  1  Chr.  \iu..  Vat.  Mixia;  ix..  Vat  FA. 
Mf  ixa.]     The  son  of  Merib-baal«  or  Mephiboaheth, 
the  son  of  Jonathan  (1  Chr.  viu.  34,  35,  ix.  40,  41* 
In  2  Sam.  ix.  12  he  is  called  Micha. 

4.  [M<xa;  Vat.  MMX'f.]  A  Kohathite  Lerite, 
eldest  sou  of  Uzziel  the  brother  of  Antram,  and 
therefore  cousin  to  Moses  and  Aaron  (1  Chr.  xxiii. 
20).  In  Ex.  vi.  22  neither  Micah  nor  his  brother 
Jesiah,  or  Isshiah,  appears  among  the  sons  of  Oaziel, 
who  are  there  ssid  to  be  Miahael,  Elzaphan,  and 
Zithri.  In  the  A.  V.  of  1  Chr.  xxiv.  24,  25,  the 
naunes  of  the  two  brothen  are  written  Miciiah 
and  Isshiah,  though  the  Hebrew  forma  are  the 
aame  as  in  the  preceding  chapter.  This  woiik) 
seem  to  indicate  that  oc.  xxiii.,  xxir.,  were  trans- 
lated by  different  hands. 

6.  (M<x«^af;  [Vat  M«ixaiaf.])  The  fiather 
of  Abdon,  a  man  of  high  stntion  in  the  reign  of 
Josiah.  In  2  K.  xxii.  12  he  is  called  **  Micha iah 
the  father  of  Achbor.'*  W.  A.  W. 

MICA1AH  [8  syL]  ptTPJ'*!?  [iflfto  an  Je- 

AowiA]:  Mixo^ar;  [Vat  Mtixouif:]  J/tcAofw). 
There  are  seven  penous  of  this  name  iu  the  O.  f. 
besides  Micah  the  Lerite,  to  whom  tiie  name  is 
twice  given  in  the  Hebrew  (Judg.  xrii.  1,  4){ 
Micah  and  Micaiah  meaning  the  same  thing,  *•  \fli0 
like  Jehovah?"  In  the  A.  Y.  however,  wilh  tht 
one  exception  following,  the  name  is  gixen  as 
Michalak. 

The  son  of  Imlah,  a  prophet  of  Samaria,  who, 
in  the  last  year  of  the  reign  of  Ahab,  king  of 
Israel,  predicted  his  defeat  and  death,  b.  o.  897. 
The  oireumstanon  were  as  follows:  Thrpe  yeara 
after  the  great  battle  with  Benhadad,  king  of  S)Tia, 
in  which  the  extraordhiary  number  of  100,000 
Syrian  soldien  is  ssid  to  have  been  shdn  witbvut 
reckonmg  the  27,000 1H10,  it  is  aaaerted,  were  UUed 
by  the  fiSUuff  of  the  wall  at  Aphek,  Ahab  prppoaed 
is  JehoehapSat  king  of  Jodah  that  they  should 
iconUj  0r  op  to  batik  afainst  Ramoth  GUndi 
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vhich  Beiili.tdad  wm,  appweDtlj,  bound  by  tmty 
to  rettore  to  Abab.  Jebonhaphat,  wbone  son  Jeho- 
imni  bttd  muried  Athaliab,  Abab'i  daughter,  m- 
tented  in  cordial  words  to  the  proponl;  bnt  BUg- 
geeted  that  they  ahoold  fint  "  luquire  at  the  wonl 
of  Jeho^-ab."  Accordingly,  Ahab  aMembled  400 
IjropbetB,  while,  in  an  open  apace  at  the  gate  of 
the  city  of  Samaria,  he  and  Jehoahapbat  nt  in 
royal  robe*  to  meet  and  consult  them.  The  proph- 
ets unanimously  gare  a  fitvorable  response;  and 
among  them,  Zedekiah,  the  son  of  Cbenaanah, 
made  boms  of  iron  as  a  symbol,  and  announced, 
from  Jehovah,  that  with  those  horns  Ahab  would 
posh  the  Syrians  till  he  oonsumed  them.  For  some 
Kason  which  is  uneiplained,  and  can  now  only  be 
conjectured,  Jehoshaphat  was  dissatisfied  with  the 
answer,  and  asked  if  there  was  no  other  prophet 
of  Jehovah  at  Samaria.  Ahab  replied  that  there 
was  yet  one  —  Micaiah,  the  son  of  Imkh ;  but,  in 
words  which  obriously  call  to  mind  a  passage  in 
the  Iliad  (I  106),  he  added,  *<  I  hate  him,  for  he 
does  not  prophecy  good  concerning  me,  but  eril." 
Micaiah  was,  nevertheless,  sent  for;  and  after  an 
attempt  had  in  vain  been  made  to  tamper  with 
him,  he  first  expressed  an  ironical  concurrence  with 
the  400  prophets,  and  then  openly  foretold  the 
defeat  of  Ahab's  army  and  the  death  of  Ahab 
himself.  And  in  opposition  O  the  other  prophets, 
he  said,  that  be  had  seen  Jel.ovah  sitting  on  his 
throne,  and  all  the  host  of  Heaven  standiiig  by 
Him,  on  his  right  hand  and  un  his  left:  that 
Jehovah  said.  Who  shall  persuade  Ahab  to  go  up 
and  M  at  Ramoth  Gilead?  that  a  Spirit"  ci«me 
forth  and  said  that  he  would  do  so;  and  on  being 
asked,  Wherewith?  he  answered,  that  he  would 
go  forth  and  be  a  lying  spirit  in  the  mouth  of  all 
the  prophets.  Irritated  by  the  account  of  this 
vision,  Zedekiah  struck  Micaiah  on  the  cheek,  and 
Ahab  ordered  Micaiah  to  be  taken  to  prison,  and 
fed  on  bread  and  water,  till  his  return  to  Samaria. 
Abab  then  went  up  with  his  army  to  liamoth 
Gilead ;  and  in  the  battle  which  ensued,  Benbadad, 
who  could  not  have  failed  to  become  acquainted 
srith  Micaiali*s  prophecy,  uttered  so  publicly,  which 
lad  even  led  to  an  act  of  public,  personal  violence 
n  the  part  of  Zedekiah,  gave  special  orders  to 
direct  the  attack  against  Ahab,  individually.  Ahab, 
on  the  other  baud,  requested  Jehoshaphat  to  wear 
his  roysl  robes,  which  we  know  that  the  king  of 
Judah  had  brought  with  him  to  Samaria  (1  K. 
ixil.  10);  and  then  he  put  himself  into  disguise 
or  the  battle;  hoping  thus,  probably,  to  baffle  the 
lesigns  of  Boihadad,  and  the  prediction  of  lilica- 
ah  —  but  be  was,  nevertheless,  struck  and  n)or- 
ally  wounded  in  the  combat  by  a  random  arrow. 
Sec  1  K.  zxii.  1-36;  and  2  Chr.  zviii.  — the  two 
acouuiiu  ui  which  are  nearly  word  for  word  the 
ame. 

Josephns  dwells  emphatically  on  the  death  of 
Ahab,  as  showing  the  utility  of  prophecy,  and  the 
Impossibility  of  escaping  destiny,  even  when  it  b 
revealed  beforehand  {Ant.  vili.  15,  §  6).  He  says 
that  it  steals  on  human  souls,  flattering  them  with 
cheerful  hopes,  till  it  leads  them  round  to  the 
point  whence  it  will  gain  the  mastery  o\'er  them. 
Tliis  was  a  theme  faniiUar  to  the  Greeks  in  many 


•  As  the  deOnlts  artlcls  Is  prsflxed  In  Hebrew,  Tbe- 
Biui,  Bertheaa,  and  Bansen  traaslats  tkt  Spirit,  and 
■ndstsland  a  pstsonifleatloD  of  the  Spirit  of  Prophecy. 
But  the  original  wwds  seem  to  be  merely  so  extrsme 
iistaaae  ef  the  Behrews  oonesMng  as  fsAnlls  what 
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tngic  tales,  and  Joseplma  nssi  wonls  in  uuioiei 
with  their  idess.  (See  EnripideB,  Hig^ol^.  185S 
and  compaie  HerodoL  vii.  17,  riii.  77,  i.  tti. 
From  his  interest  in  the  stoiy,  Josephus  relates 
severs]  details  not  oontaioed  in  the  Bible,  some  of 
which  are  probable,  while  othen  are  very -unlikely; 
but  for  none  of  which  does  he  give  any  authority. 
Thus,  he  says,  Micaiah  was  already  in  prison,  mhax 
sent  for  to  prophesy  before  Ahab  and  Jehoshaphnt, 
and  that  it  was  Micaiah  who  had  predicted  death 
by  a  lion  to  the  son  of  a  prophet,  under  the  cir- 
cumstances mentioned  in  1  K.  zz.  85,  36 ;  and  had 
rebuked  Abab  after  his  brilliant  rictoty  over  the 
Syrians  for  not  putting  Benhadad  to  death.  And 
there  is  no  doubt  that  these  fi^te  would  be  not 
only  consistent  with  the  narrative  in  the  Bible,  but 
would  throw  additional  light  upon  it;  for  the 
rebuke  of  Ahab  in  his  hour  of  triumph,  on  aeooimt 
of  his  fOTbearance,  was  calculated  to  excite  in  him 
the  intensest  feelings  of  diqtieasure  and  mortifica- 
tion ;  and  it  would  at  once  explain  Ahab*s  hatred 
of  Micaiah.  if  Micamh  was  the  prophet  by  whom 
the  rebuke  was  given.  And  it  is  not  unlikely  that 
Ahab  in  his  resentment  might  have  caused  Micaiah 
to  be  thrown  into  prison,  just  as  the  princes  of 
Judah,  aliout  UOO  yean  later,  maltreated  Jeremiah 
in  the  same  way  (Jer.  zxzvii.  15).  But  some  other 
statemenU  of  Josephus  cannot  so  readily  be  re- 
garded as  probable.  Thus  he  relates  that  when 
Ahab  disguised  himself,  he  gave  his  own  royal 
robes  to  be  worn  by  Jehoshaphat,  in  the  battle  of 
Ramoth  Gilead  —  an  act,  which  wouk)  have  been 
so  unreasonable  and  cowardly  in  Ahab,  and  would 
have  shown  such  singular  complaisance  in  Jehosha- 
phat, that,  although  supported  by  the  translation 
in  the  Septuagint,  it  cannot  be  recdved  as  true. 
The  fact  that  some  of  the  Syrian  captains  mistook 
Jehoshaphat  for  Ahab  is  fully  explained  by  Je- 
hoshaphat's  being  the  only  person,  in  the  army  of 
Israel,  who  wore  royal  robes.  Again,  Josephus 
informs  us  that  Zedekiah  alleged,  as  a  reason  far 
disregarding  Biicaiah's  prediction,  that  it  was  di- 
rectly at  \-ariance  with  the  prophecy  of  El^ah,  that 
dogs  shouM  lick  the  blood  of  Ahab,  where  dogs 
had  licked  the  blood  of  Naboth,  hi  the  city  of 
Samaria:  inasmuch  as  Ramoth  Gilead,  where,  ac- 
cording to  Micaiah,  Ahab  was  to  meet  his  docmi 
was  distant  from  Samaria  a  journey  of  three  days. 
It  is  unlikely,  however,  that  Zedekiah  would  ha\e 
founded  an  argument  on  El^ah*s  insulting  proph- 
ecy, e^'en  to  the  meekest  of  kings  who  might  hare 
bc«n  the  subject  of  it;  but  that,  in  order  to  prov3 
himself  in  the  right  as  against  IficaUh,  he  should 
have  ventured  on  such  an  allusion  to  a  person  of 
Ahab*s  character,  is  absolutely  incredible. 

It  only  remains  to  add,  that,  besides  what  is 
dwelt  on  by  Josephus,  the  history  of  &f  ieaiah  oflfers 
several  poinU  of  interest,  among  which  the  tw» 
following  may  be  specified:  1st.  Micsiah^s  neion 
presente  what  may  be  regarded  as  transitional  ideas 
of  one  origin  of  evil  actions.  In  Exedns,  Jeho- 
vah Himself  is  represented  as  directly  hardening 
Pharaoh's  heart  (vU.  8, 18,  xiv.  4,  17,  z.  20,  87). 
In  the  Book  of  Job,  the  name  of  Hatan  is  men> 
tioned ;  but  he  is  admitted  without  rebuke,  among 
the  sons  of  God,  into  the  pvesenee  of  Jdiovah  (Jo* 

would  be  Indeflnito  la  Ba^h.    (Sss  Oesen 
107,  and  1  K.  Itt.  M.)    The  Spfarft  is 
definite  ftom  Its  corrsspoodtog  to  the  nqi 
the  pieoedioK  qaastfyn  of  Jehovah. 
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l^lii'  After  tlM  DqpUHty.  Uy  idm  of  Satan, 
■  u  iad^peiideiit  i«iiicipie  ol  evil  in  direet  oppo- 
BtioQ  to  xoodneM,  beoomet  fully  ettabliahed  (1 
Chr.  xxi.  1 :  mud  cotopan  Wiad.  ii.  24).  [Satah.] 
Sam  the  ideas  pniented  lo  the  viaion  of  Micaiah 
ue  diflereiii  from  each  of  then  three,  and  occupy  a 
pboe  of  their  own.  They  do  not  go  eo  fiu*  as  the 
Book  of  Job  ~  moeh  lev  so  ftr  as  the  ideas  cor- 
Rot  efter  the  Captivity;  but  they  f^  fiurther  than 
Eiodos.  See  Ewald,  Poti.  Bicher,  ater  Theil, 
65.  Sdly.  The  history  of  Micaiah  is  an  exempli- 
fiestioo  in  practioe,  of  contradictory  predictions 
being  made  by  dlfihrent  prophets.  Other  striking 
iiiBtinrffi  occur  in  the  time  of  Jeremiah  (ziv.  13, 
14:  xxTiii.  15,  16;  zziU.  16,  25,  26).  The  only 
rale  bearing  on  the  judgment  to  be  formed  under 
ndi  dRtimstanoeB  aeema  to  have  been  a  negative 
ios,  which  would  be  mainly  useful  after  the  event. 
It  is  hid  down  in  Deut.  xviii.  21,  22,  where  the 
^aotJoD  is  asked,  how  the  cbililreii  of  Israel  wtre 
lit  lauw  the  word  which  Jehovah  had  not  spoken. 
And  the  solution  is,  that  **  if  //re  thing  /aUoio  not^ 
■w cMse  to  p'U,  thtt  is  the  thing  which  Jehovah 
has  004  apukeu."  £.  T. 

MICHA  (M^^Q  [trto  if  iUe€  God,  Ftirst]; 

KiXii  [Vat  M«ixaO  J^icka).  1.  The  son  of 
McpUbosheth  (9  Sam.  ix.  12);  elaewhera  (1  Ghr. 
ix.  40)  called  Micah. 

a.  [Vat.  KA.1  omita.]  A  I^evite,  or  fiunUy  of 
Leviiea,  who  aigned  the  eoveiumt  with  Nehemtah 
(X«h.  X.  U). 

3.  ([Neh.  zL  17,  Vat.  FA  Maxa:  22,  Vat 

FA.«|ffix«.l^A.iAM«iX«-])  The  fiUher  of  Mat- 
taniah,  a  Genhonite  Levite  and  descendant  of 
Aaaph  (Neh.  zi.  17,  22).  He  ia  elsswhen  called 
Micah  (1  Chr.  ix.  16)  and  Michaiah  (Neh.  ziL 
»). 

^  (Ma^;  [Vat  Sin.  Mtixai]  Alex.  Xci^: 
Mieka.)  A  Simeonite,  Ihther  of  Osias,  one  of  the 
Une  goffiuoia  of  the  city  of  Bethulia  in  the  time 
ti  Jadith  (Jnd.  vi.  16).  His  name  ia  remarkable 
ai  being  connected  with  one  of  the  few  specific 
aOaHMis  to  the  ten  tribes  after  the  Captivity. 

MrCHAEL    (bkj^^'D    [as   above]:    [Vat 

Hfixa^^O  Miekiit).  1.  Mixo^^i  **^  Aaherite, 
btbo-  of  Sethur,  one  of  the  twelve  apiea  (Num. 
liji.  13). 

3.  [Mixo^A.]  The  eon  of  Abihail,  one  of  the 
'o«ditn  who  settled  in  the  land  of  fiaahan  (1  Chr. 
•.  U). 

3.  [Vat  Muxaank.]  Another  (yadite,  ancestor 
ot  AUUiaU  (1  Chr.  v.  14). 

^  [Vat  Mcixai)A.l  A  C^erahonito  Levite,  an- 
cestor of  Asaph  (1  Chr.  vi.  40). 

5.  [Vat  Mccxa^A.]  One  of  the  five  aona  of 
Iznhiah  of  the  tribe  of  lanchar,  **all  of  them 
r'tic£i, '  who  with  their  **  troopa  of  the  bottle-hoat'* 
luntcred  to  the  number  of  M,000  in  the  days  of 
lia^id  (IChr.  vii.  3). 

6  [Vat  Mcixa9?A.]  A  Bei\]amite  of  f^e  sons 
at  Rniab  (1  Chr.  viii.  16). 

7.  [Vat  M«ix«?A.]  One  of  the  captoina  of 
ibe  *•  thouaanda  **  of  Manasseh  who  joined  the  for- 
tann  of  David  at  Ziklag  (1  Chr.  xu.  20;. 

&  (Vat.  Mciff«|A.]  The  father,  or  anceilar 
tf  dan,  ehirf  (^  the  tribe  of  laaachar  in  the  reign 

•  fftan  nawtlUagDess  to  aeknowledge  a  rafbienea 
as Mn  Jewtrii  liaditloD 0n uplte  of  w.  14, 16), some 
81.  Jnda%  nioeoee  to  be  lo  Zseh.  lU. 
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of  David  (1  Chr.  xxvU.  18);  possibly  the  aame  u 
No.  6. 

9.  [Yat.  MciffonA.  Alex.  Murai|\.]  One  o^ 
the  sons  of  Jehoshaphat  who  were  murdered  by 
their  elder  brother  Jehoram  (2  Chr.  xxi.  2,  4). 

10.  [In  Ear.,  Vat  Mctx«n7A,  Alex.  MarayiK . 
lo  1  Esdr.,  Mixai?Aof,  Vat  McixaiiAor:  MtchaeL 
Michehu.]  Tim  fiither  or  ancestor  of  Zebadiali  ot 
the  sons  of  Shephatiah  who  returned  with  Vxn 
(Ear.  vUi.  8;  1  Esdr.  viii.  34).  W.  A.  W. 

11.  M  One,**  or  *«  the  fint  of  the  chief  princes 
or  archangels  (Dan.  x.  13;  comp.  6  ipx^^f^oi 
in  Jnde  9),  deacribed  in  Dan.  x.  21  as  the  "prince  ** 
of  Israel,  and  in  xii.  1  as  *<  the  great  prince  which 
atandeth  "  in  time  of  conflict  "for  the  childroii  d 
thy  people.'*  All  these  pasaagea  in  the  O.  T 
bdong  to  tlat  lato  period  of  its  Revelation  when, 
to  the  geiierU  declaration  of  the  angelic  office,  waa 
adJeil  the  d  ivision  of  that  office  into  parts,  and  the 
assignment  of  them  to  individusl  angels.  [t)ee 
Akukla,  vol.  i.  p.  97  a.]  This  assignment  served, 
not  only  to  give  that  vividness  to  man's  faith  in 
God's  supernatural  agenta,  which  was  so  nmch 
needed  at  a  time  of  captivity,  during  the  abeyance 
of  his  local  manifestations  and  reguhur  agencies, 
but  also  to  mark  the  finite  and  ministerial  nature 
of  the  angeb,  lest  they  should  be  worshipped  in 
themsdvea.  Accordingly,  as  Gabriel  representa  the 
miniatration  of  the  angela  towards  man,  so  Michael 
is  the  type  and  leader  of  Uieir  strife,  in  God's 
name  and  his  strength,  against  the  power  of  Satan. 
In  the  O.  T.  therefore  he  is  the  gmurdian  of  the 
Jewish  people  ui  their  antagonism  to  godless  power 
and  heathenism.  In  the  N.  T.  (see  liev.  xii.  7)  he 
fights  in  heaven  against  the  dragon  —  "that  o!J 
serpent  called  the  Devil  and  Satan,  which  deoei^'eth 
ike  v>k(iU  world:  **  and  so  takes  part  in  that  strug- 
gle,  which  is  the  work  of  the  Church  on  earth 
The  nature  and  method  of  his  war  agiiinst  Satan 
are  not  explained,  because  the  knowledge  would  be 
unnecessary  and  perhaps  impossible  to  us :  the  &ct 
itself  ia  revealed  mrely,  and  with  that  mysteriow 
vagueneas  which  hangs  over  all  angelic  miniatra- 
tion, but  yet  with  plainnesa  and  certainty. 

There  remains  still  one  passage  (Jude  9;  comp 
2  Pet  ii.  11)  in  which  we  are  told  that  "  lilichaei 
tbe  archangel,  when,  contending  with  the  Devil,  he 
disputed  about  the  body  of  Moses,  durst  net  bring 
against  him  a  railing  accusation,  but  sairf,  Tlie 
Lord  rebuke  thee.'*  The  allusion  seems  to  he  to  a 
Jewish  l^^nd  attached  to  Deut.  xxxiv.  6.  The 
Targum  of  Jonathan  attributea  the  burial  of  Moaea 
to  the  handa  of  the  angela  of  God,  and  particulariy 
of  the  archangel  Michael,  as  the  guardian  of  Lr rael. 
Later  traditiona  (aee  Gilcumen.  in  Jud.  cap.  i.  ict 
forth  how  Satan  diaputed  the  burial,  clahnhu;  In 
himself  the  dead  body  because  of  the  blood  of  tl  e 
Egyptian  (Ex.  ii.  12)  which  was  on  Mosos*  hapos. 
The  reply  of  Michael  ia  evidently  taken  from  Zech. 
ill.  1,  where,  on  Satan's  **  resisting  **  Joshua  the 
high-priest,  because  of  the  filthy  garments  of  hit 
uiiquity,  Jehovah,  or  ^  the  angel  of  Jehorah  "  (see 
vol.  i.  p.  95  6),  aaid  unto  Satan,  **  Jehotah  rebuke 
thee,  O  Satan !  Ia  not  thia  a  brand  plucked  firoro 
the  fire? "  The  aplrit  of  the  anawer  ia  the  refer- 
ence to  God's  merey  akme  for  our  jnstificution,  and 
the  leaving  of  all  vengeance  and  rebuke  to  llim; 
and  it.  this  spirit  it  is  quoted  by  the  Apostle.^ 


1,  and  exfiialDad  (be  "body  of  Moaaa"  to  be  ths 
Jtwiah.  as  the  '«body  of  Ohilrt*'  la  the  Chiiithm, 
The  wImOs  •amtaaaHon  la  taoad:  bat  Ihi 
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Tba  Rabbinical  tmriitioiia  about  Miehad  tre  very 
numerous.  Tliey  oppose  him  oonsUiitl}*  to  Sam- 
BMel,  tbe  aocuwr  and  enemj  of  Israel,  as  disputinc 
(vr  the  mml  of  Moses ;  as  bringing  the  ram  the  8ui>- 
Btitute  for  Isaac,  which  Sammael  sout^ht  to  Ice'p 
baelc,  etc.,  etc.:  thej  give  him  the  title  of  the 
**  great  high-priest  in  heaven/'  as  well  as  that  of 
the  "  great  prince  and  conqueror;  **  and  finally  lay 
it  down  that  "  wherevo'  Biichael  is  said  to  have 
appeared,  there  the  glory  of  the  Shechlnah  is  in- 
tended.'* It  is  clear  that  the  sounder  among  them, 
in  maicing  such  use  of  tbe  name,  intended  to  per- 
sonify the  Divine  Power,  and  typify  tbe  Messiah 
(see  Schoettgen,  ffor.  Ihbr.  i.  1079,  1119,  ii.  8, 
16,  ed.  Dresd.  1742).  But  these  traditions,  as 
isual,  are  erected  on  very  slender  Scriptural  foun- 
dation. A.  B. 

MrOHAH  (n;p*«D  [as  abov«]:  Mix<<;  (Tat 
Msixa:]  Mieha\  eldest  son  of  tJaiel,  the  son  of 
Kohath  (1  Chr.  xxiv.  24,  26),  elsewhero  (1  Chr. 
Kxiii.  20)  called  Mioah. 

MIOHAIAH  [8syl.]  (njj'^p  [who  at  J e^ 

hooahy.  MiYo/ar;  [Vat  Mtixwaf:]  Michn).  The 
name  is  ioentioal  with  that  elsewhere  rendered 
Mioaiah.  1.  The  fiitber  of  Achbor,  a  man  of  high 
rank  in  the  rdgn  of  Josiah  (2  K.  zxii.  12).  He 
is  the  same  aa  Mioah  the  &ther  of  Abdon  (2  Chr. 
uxiv.  90). 

2.  (MiYo/a;  Alei.  Mixom;  [Vat  FA.  M«i- 
XoteO  MwufXa.)  The  son  of  Zaceur,  a  descendant 
of  Asaph  (Neh.  xii.  86).  He  is  the  same  as  Micar 
the  son  of  Zichri  (1  Chr.  ix.  16)  and  Micha  the 
8onofZabdi(Neh.  zi.  17). 

3.  (Omitted  in  Vat  MS.  [also  Rom.  Alex. 
FA.i];  Alex.  Trather,  FA.>]  Mixo^c^*  Michea.) 
One  of  tbe  priests  who  blew  the  trumpets  at  the 
dedication  of  tbe  wall  of  Jerusalem  by  Nehemiah 
(Neh.  zii.  41). 

4.  (^n^S^t^ :  yiaaxi  \y^o  Uhi  Jehovah]  : 
Afichata.)  The  daughter  uf  Uriel  (^  Gibeah,  wife 
of  Rehoboam,  and  mother  of  Abvjah  king  of  Judah 
(2  Oir.  ziii.  2).  She  is  elsewhere  called  "  Maachah 
the  daughter  of  Abishalom  *'  (1  K.  zv.  2),  or  "  Ab- 
lalom ''  (2  Chr.  zi.  20),  being,  in  all  probability, 
his  granddaughter,  and  daughter  of  Thmar  accord- 
ing to  Joeephus.  [Maachar,  3.]  The  reading 
"  Maachah  **  is  probably  the  true  one,  and  is  sup- 
ported by  the  LXX.  and  Peshito-Syriac. 

6.  (Mixo^a;  [Vat  Mfivcua']  ^ichiBa.)  One 
of  the  princes  of  Jehoshaphat  whom  he  sent  with 
certain  priests  and  Invites  to  teach  the  law  of  Je- 
hovah in  the  cities  of  Judah  (2  Chr.  zvli  7). 

W.  A.  W. 

6.  (^JTW  [ss  above]:  Mixafai;  [Vat  M«r 
yoiar ;]  FA.  Mixcat  •  Michmat.)  The  son  of 
Semariah.  He  is  only  mentioned  on  one  occasion. 
After  Barueh  had  rrad,  in  public,  prophecies  of 
Jeremiah  announcing  imminent  calamities,  Micha- 
iah  went  and  declwed  them  to  aO  the  princes 
lasembled  in  king  Zedeklah^s  house;  and  tbe  princes 

ftoalogy  on  whieh  the  last  part  Is  based  Is  absolutely 
■nwarrantable ;  and  the  very  attempt  to  draw  It  shows 
%  fbrgetAiInass  of  the  tme  meaning  of  that  oommunkm 
wteh  Christ,  which  Is  ImpUsd  by  the  latter  ezprBs- 

toCl. 

(>  Fsrbaps  nothing  In  tbe  whole  Bible  glf«  so  eom- 
oieltt  an  ezanple  of  the  gap  which  exlnts  between 
ftMtam  and  Western  Meaa,  as  the  manner  In  which 
Mi»  tale  of  tbess  UDdroamoised  •oamles  of  Ismel 
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forthwith  sent  for  Barueh  to  read  tbe  ptophwiw 
to  them  (Jer.  zzzvi.  11-14).  Micbaiah  was  the 
third  in  descent  of  a  princely  fiuuily.  whose  names 
are  recorded  in  connection  with  important  rdigious 
transactions.  His  grandfidher  Shaphan  was  the 
scribe,  or  secretary  of  king  Josiah,  to  whom  Hilkiah 
the  high  priest  first  delivered  the  book  of  tbe  law 
which  he  sud  be  had  found  in  the  House  of  Je- 
hovah —  Shaphan  first  peru«nz  the  book  himsdf 
and  then  reading  it  sloud  to  the  youthftd  king 
(2  K.  zxii.  10).  And  it  was  from  his  fittber 
(iemariah*s  chamber  in  the  Temple,  that  Barach 
read  the  prophecies  of  Jeremiah,  in  the  ears  of  all 
the  peopliB.  Moreo\'er,  Gemariah  was  one  of  the 
three  who  made  intercession  to  king  Zed^iah,  al- 
though in  vain,  that  be  would  not  bum  the  toil 
containing  Jeremiah's  prophecies.  E.  T. 

MI'CHAL  (byp  [who  Ukt  God]:  McAx^A; 
[2  Sam.  xzi  8,  Rom.  Vat.  Mix^A;]  Joseph.  Mi- 
XcCXa :  Afichol),  the  younger  of  Saul's  two  daogliten 
(1  Sam.  xiv.  49).  The  king  had  proposed  to  be- 
stow on  David  hb  eldest  daughter  Mxrab;  but 
before  the  maniage  could  be  arranged  aa  unex- 
pected turn  was  given  to  the  matter  by  the  behavior 
of  Michal,  who  fell  violently  in  love  with  tbe  young 
hero.  I'he  marriage  with  her  elder  sister  was  at 
once  put  aside.  Saul  eagerly  caught  at  the  op- 
portunity which  the  change  aflbrded  him  of  expostng 
his  rival  to  the  risk  of  death.  The  price  fixed  on 
Michal's  hand  was  no  less  than  the  slaughter  of 
a  hundred  Philistines.^  For  these  tbe  usual 
•*  dowry  "  by  which,  according  to  the  custom  of  the 
East,  from  the  time  of  Jacob  down  to  the  present 
day,  the  fisther  is  paid  for  bis  daughter,  was  relin- 
quished. David  by  a  brilliant  feat  doubled  the  tak 
of  rictims,  and  Michal  became  his  wife.  What  her 
age  was  we  do  not  know  —  her  husband  oannot 
have  been  more  than  sixteen. 

It  was  not  long  before  tbe  strength  <rf  her  affeo- 
tion  was  put  to  the  proof.  They  seem  to  have  been 
living  at  Gibeah,  then  the  head«quarten  of  the 
king  and  tbe  army.  After  one  of  Saul's  aUadca 
of  frensy,  in  which  David  had  barely  escaped  being 
transfixed  by  the  king's  great  spear,  Michal  learned 
that  the  house  was  being  watched  by  the  myrmidons 
of  Saul,  and  that  it  was  intended  on  the  next 
morning  to  attack  her  husband  as  he  left  his  door 
(zix.  11).  That  the  intention  was  real  was  evident 
from  tbe  behavior  of  the  kind's  soldien,  who 
paraded  round  and  roimd  the  town,  end  **  return- 
ing "  to  the  bouse  "  in  the  evening,**  with  loud 
cries,  more  like  the  yells  of  the  savage  dogs  of  the 
East  than  the  utteninoes  of  human  beings,  ^  belched 
out "  curses  and  lies  against  tbe  young  warrior  wlio 
bad  so  htely  shamed  them  all  (Ps.  lix.^  3,  6,  7, 
12).  Michal  seems  to  have  known  too  well  the 
vacillating  and  ferocious  disposition  of  her  fetber 
when  in  these  demoniacal  moods.  Tbe  attack  was 
ordered  for  the  morning ;  but  beltore  the  mominj; 
arrives  the  king  will  probably  have  changed  his 
mind  and  hastened  his  stroke.  So,  like  a  true 
soldier's  wife,  she  meets  stratagem  by  stratagem. 


to  be  counted.  Josepbos  softens  it  hy  snbstitnnnf 
heads  fbr  IbresUns ,  but  it  is  obvious  that  heads  wmM 
not  have  answered  the  nune  purpose.  The  LXX.,  wht 
often  alter  oboozlotis  sxpresdons,  adhers  to  the  II» 
brew  text. 

b  This  PMtan,  by  its  title  hi  the  Hebrew,  LXX 
Vulgals.  and  Targnm,  Is  rsfemd  to  the  event  In  qwes 
Hon,  a  view  Ati«nuoiiBl.r  supportsd  by  BeQsgptBnbeqg. 


MICHAL 

8bt  ini  pivnded  for  Dayid'i  aafetr  by  fewering 
bin  oat  of  the  window:  to  gain  time  for  him  to 
mefa  the  rendenoe  of  Samuel  she  pert  dressed  up 
the  bed  u  if  still  occupied  bj  hira :  the  teraphim. 
«  household  god,  was  kid  in  the  bed,  its  head 
enveloped,  like  that  of  a  sleeper,  iii  the  usual  net " 
of  goat's  hair  for  protection  from  gnats,  the  rest 
ef  the  fignre  oovered  with  the  wide  beytd  or  pUid. 
[Oatid,  foL  i.  p  567  <f.]  It  happened  as  she 
hsd  iieared ;  Saul  could  not  deUy  his  vengeance  till 
Dtvid  appeared  out  of  doors,  but  sent  his  people 
into  the  house.  The  replj  of  Michal  is  th^  her 
knibaod  is  ill  and  cannot  be  disturbed.  At  last 
^sul  viU  be  baulked  no  longer;  his  messengers 
bnt  their  my  into  the  inmost  apartment  and  tliere 
dHBOfo-  the  deception  wliich  has  been  played  off 
qxn  them  with  lueh  success.  Saul's  rage  may 
bs  iiMgined;  his  fury  was  such  that  Michal  was 
«bGgsi  to  bbrieate  a  stoiy  of  David's  having  at- 
tioiled  to  kiU  hw. 

This  was  the  hal  time  she  saw  her  husband  for 
■ttj  jesn;  and  when  the  rupture  between  Saul 
aad  David  had  heoome  open  and  inctmble,  Michal 
m  Bsnied  to  another  man,  Phalti  or  Phaltiel  of 
Gtlim  (1  Sam.  xxt.  44;  2  Sam.  iii.  15),  a  viUage 
fKobably  not  &r  from  Gibeah.  After  the  death  of 
berbtker  and  brothers  at  Gilboa,  Michal  and  her 
Kv  husband  appear  to  have  betaken  themselves 
with  the  rest  of  the  fiunily  of  Saul  to  the  eastern 
tide  of  the  Jordan.  If  the  old  Jewish  tradition 
aierted  by  the  Tacgum  in  S  Sam.  zxi.  may  be 
Mknped,  she  was  occupied  in  bringing  up  the  sons 
3(  her  sistv  Merab  and  Adrid  of  Meholah.  At 
•oT  nte,  it  is  on  the  road  leading  up  from  the 
JvdsD  VsDey  to  the  Mount  of  Olives  that  we  first 
'senster  ho*  with  her  husband  ^  Michal  under 
ibejobtcaeori  of  David's  messengers  and  Abner's 
tveotj  men,  en  route  to  David  at  Hebron,  the  sub- 
BiiiBie  Phaltiel  behind,  liewaUinjr  the  wife  thus 
tivn  from  him.  It  was  at  least  fourteen  yean  since 
Dind  and  she  had  parted  at  Gibeah,  since  she  had 
*3tcfaed  him  dinppear  down  the  cord  into  the 
<hrbseH  and  had  perilled  her  own  life  for  his 
vttBtt  the  rsge  of  her  insane  fother.  That  David's 
i^e  for  his  absent  wife  had  undergone  no  change 
n  the  interval  seems  certain  from  the  eagerness 
«ith  vhich  he  reclaims  her  as  soon  as  the  oppor* 
tatitv  is  aflbrded  him.  Important  as  it  was  to  him 
to  oske  sn  aOianoe  with  Ishbosheth  and  the  great 
tnbeof  Boyamin,  and  much  as  he  respected  Abner, 
be  eS  not  listen  for  a  moment  to  any  overtures 
bi  hji  wife  is  reKtored.  Every  ctrenmstance  is 
^  ID  bis  memory.  •*  I  will  not  see  thy  fece 
cxcpt  thou  first  bring  SauPs  daughter  ....  my 
*ife  Michal  whom  I  espoused  to  me  for  a  hundred 
hcddns  of  the  PhilisUnes'*  (2  Sam.  Ui.  13,  U). 
I^BMtiog  took  place  at  Hebron.  How  Michal 
■■parted  herself  in  the  altered  circumstances  of 


•  tr<P  *^9¥.      ^nils  is  BeahPs  ezphmation 
^stBBwyeh  has  poalad  all  other  eommentators 

9«AB.101V    Ite  n*»3:^,  the  LXX.  seem  to  have 

f^A  1^,  ft  uvw;  sloee  tfesy  state  that  Michal 
'Mths&vw  of  a  goat  at  David's  head."  for  an 
■pskw  leaestioa  foaadsd  oo  this,  see  Magic,  vol. 
iM746a. 

>  So  doaM  a  riadlar  proecedon  to  that  alluded  to 
»  r<.  uvm.  95.  wbsce  it  will  be  observed  toat  the 
by  oar  tnadatoca  —  **  amiof  tJUin 
i»— alter  the  seoos.    The 
191 
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Darid's  household,  how  she  received  or  was  reeelveif 
by  Abigail  and  Ahinoam,  we  a^e  net  told ;  but  it  is 
plain  from  the  subsequent  occurrenoea  that  some- 
thing  had  happened  to  alter  the  relations  of  herself 
and  David.  They  were  no  longer  what  they  had 
been  to  each  other.  The  alienation  was  probably 
mutual.  On  her  side  must  have  been  the  recol- 
lection of  the  long  contests  which  had  taken  place 
in  the  interval  between  her  fether  and  David;  the 
strong  anti-Saulite  and  anti-Bei\jamite  feeling  prev- 
alent in  the  camp  at  Hebron,  where  every  word 
she  heard  must  have  contained  some  distasteful 
allusion,  and  where  at  every  turn  she  must  have  en- 
countered men  like  Abiatbar  the  priest,  or  Ismaiah 
the  Gibeonite  (1  Chr.  xii.  4;  comp.  2  Sam.  zxi.  2), 
who  had  lost  the  whole  or  the  greater  part  of  their 
relatives  in  some  sudden  burst  of  her  fether's  fury. 
Add  to  this  the  connection  between  her  husband 
and  the  Philistines  who  had  killed  her  fether  and 
brothers;  and,  more  than  all  perhaps,  the  inevitable 
diflcrenoe  between  the  boy-husband  of  her  recol- 
lections and  the  matured  and  occupied  warrior  who 
now  received  her.  The  whole  must  have  come  upou 
her  as  a  strong  contrast  to  ttie  affectionate  husband 
whose  tears  had  followed  her  along  the  road  over 
Olivet  [2  Sam.  iii.  16],  and  to  the  home  over  which 
we  cannot  doubt  she  ruled  supreme.  On  the  side 
of  l>avid  it  is  natural  to  put  her  advanced  years, 
in  a  climate  where  women  are  old  at  thirty,  and 
probably  a  petulant  and  jealous  temper  inherited 
from  her  fether,  one  outburst  of  which  certainly 
produced  the  rupture  between  them  which  closea 
our  knowledge  of  Michal. 

It  was  the  day  of  David's  greatest  triumph,  when 
he  brought  the  Ark  of  Jehovah  finom  its  temporary 
resting-place  to  its  home  in  the  newly-acquired  city. 
It  was  a  triumph  in  every  respect  peculixirly  his 
own.  'i'he  procession  consisted  of  priests,  Levitea, 
the  captains  of  the  host,  the  elders  of  the  nation : 
and  conspicuous  in  front,  "  in  the  midst  of  the 
damsels  playing  on  the  timbrels,*^  ^  was  the  king 
dancing  and  leaping.  Michal  watched  thia  procsa- 
ston  approach  from  the  window  of  her  apartmenta 
in  the  royal  harem ;  the  motions  of  her  husband  * 
shocked  her  as  undignified  and  indecent  —  "she 
despised  him  in  her  heart'*  It  would  have  beai» 
well  if  her  contempt  had  rested  there;  but  it  wae- 
not  in  her  nature  to  conceal  it,  and  when,  after  tb» 
exertions  of  the  long  day  were  over,  the  hist  burnt-* 
offering  and  the  hut  peace-oflering  ofiered,  the  laet 
portion  distributed  to  the  crowd  of  worshippers* 
the  king  entered  his  house  to  bless  bis  family,  h* 
was  received  by  his  wife  not  with  the  congratida* 
tions  which  he  had  a  right  to  expect  and  which 
would  have  been  so  grateful  to  him,  but  with  a 
bitter  taunt  which  showed  how  Incapable  she  waa 
of  appreciating  either  her  husband's  temper  or  the 
service  in  which  he  had  been  engaged.     David*^ 


of  the  women  as  stated  above  Is  implied  in  theworda- 
of  Miohal  in  2  Sam.  vL  20,  when  compared  with  th» 
statement  of  Ps.  Ixvili. 

c  It  seems  from  the  words  of  Michal  (vl.  20),  whicb 
must  be  taken  in  their  llteial  sense,  coupled  with  the 
statement  of  1  Chr.  zr.  27,  that  David  was  clad  tO' 
nothing  but  the  ephod  of  thin  linen.  So  it  Is  under- 
stood by  Procopios  of  Gasa  (in  1  Chr.  zr.).  The^phoit) 
seems  to  have  been  a  kind  of  tippet  whieh  went  oiei 
the  shoulders  {hmiUt)t  and  cannot  have  aflbsdod  mweb . 
pr<*«Ktion  to  the  perMU,  especially  of  a  roan  in  rlrlosl 
aeaon. 
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ntofflwaa  a  tnnMuidous  one,  oonvejed  in  irordt 
which  onee  spoken  could  never  be  recalled.  It 
gathered  np  all  the  difierences  between  them  which 
made  sympathy  no  biigtf  possible,  and  we  do  not 
need  the  assurance  of  the  sacied  writer  that  **Miohal 
had  no  child  unto  the  day  of  her  death/*  to  fed 
quite  certain  that  all  intercouree  between  her  and 
David  must  have  ceased  horn  that  date.  Josephus 
(AnL  vii.  4,  §  3)  intimates  that  she  returned  to 
Phaltiel,  but  of  this  there  is  no  mention  in  the 
records  of  the  Uible;  and,  however  much  we  may 
liesitate  at  doubting  a  writo*  so  accurate  as  Joeephus 
when  his  own  interests  are  not  concerned,  yet  it 
would  be  difl9cult  to  reconcile  such  a  thing  with 
the  known  ideas  of  the  Jews  as  to  women  who 
had  once  shared  the  king's  bed.<s  See  Rizpah, 
Abuhao,  Adomjah. 

Her  name  appears  but  once  again  (S  Sam.  txi.  8) 
as  the  bringer-up,  or  more  accurately  the  mother, 
of  five  of  the  grandchildren  of  Saul  who  were  sacri- 
fioed  to  Jehovah  by  the  Gibeonites  on  the  hill  of 
Gibeah.  But  it  is  probably  more  correct  to  sub- 
ititnte  Merab  for  Michal  in  this  place,  for  which 
see  p.  1892.  G. 

MIGHE'AS  (Michaat),  the  prophet  Micah 
the  Morasthite  (2  Ksdr.  i.  89). 

MICHIdAS  (Di;^?9:  [in  Kzr.,]  MaxM^" 
Alex.  XofifJMSl  [in  Neh'.,  Max* fids'']  Afnduuns), 
a  variation,  probably  a  later  ^  form,  of  the  name 
MiCHMASii  (Ezr.  ii.  27;  Neli.  vii.  31).  In  the 
parallel  paasage  of  1  Eadras  it  is  given  as  Macauin. 
See  the  following  article.  G. 

MICHldASH  (a?pp?  [something  huMen, 
treature,  Ges. ;  place  of  dhemosh,  Fiirst] :  Max- 
fUs;  [Vat  in  1  Sam.  xiii.  11,  22,  23,  xiv.  31, 
MaytfJMs']  Machmas\  a  town  which  is  known  to 
us  almost  solelr  by  its  connection  with  the  Philis- 
tine war  of  Saul  and  Jonathan  (1  Sam.  xiii.,  xiv.). 
Ft  has  been  identified  with  great  probability  in  a 
village  which  still  bears  the  name  of  M^khmas^  and 
stands  at  about  7  miles  north  of  Jerusalem,  on  the 
northern  edge  of  the  great  Wndy  Suweinit  —  in 
some  Maps  W.  Fmoar  —  which  forms  the  main 
pass  of  communication  between  the  central  high- 
lands on  which  the  village  stands,  and  the  Jordan 
valley  at  Jericho.  Immediately  facing  Mukhmag^ 
on  the  opposite  side  of  the  ravine,  is  the  modem 
representaUve  of  Geba;  and  behind  this  again  are 
Kamah  and  Gibeah  —  all  memorable  names  in  the 
kmg  struggle  which  has  immortalized  Michmaah. 
Rethd  is  aliout  4  miles  to  the  north  of  Michmaah, 
and  the  interval  is  fill4>d  up  by  the  heights  of  Burko, 
Jkir  DiiDon^  TtU  tl-  Unjar^  etc.,  which  appear  to 
have  constituted  the  "  Mount  Bethel "  of  the  nar- 

a  The  Jewish  tradition,  preserved  In  the  Targum  on 
Rath  iii.  8,  states  that  Phaltiel  had  from  the  first  actixl 
In  aceordance  with  ttie  idea  alluded  to  in  the  text.  He 
Is  placed  in  the  same  rank  with  Joseph,  and  Is  com- 
memorated as  "  Phaltiel,  son    of  Lsish,   the  pious 

(HT^DPI,  the  word  used  for  the  Puritans  of  the  New 
Testamenl  times),  who  placed  a  sword  betwi^n  himself 
Md  Hiehal,  Saul's  daughter,  lest  he  should  go  in  unto 
her.**    [AsamAAjrs.] 

b  The  change  of  W  into  D  is  fireqnent  in  the 
later  nebraw  (see  Ges.  Tlu$.  961  6). 

The  Hebrew  word  ^^!^9,  or  3^S3,  means  both 

\im  and  a  garrison  (dea.  The$.  908).    It  Is  ran- 

ia  the  A.  V.  by  the  fbrmsr  In  1  K.  iv.  19,  and 
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rative  (xiii.  9).  So  much  is  necemary  to  Kake  tk« 
notices  of  Midimash  ooDtained  in  the  Kbk  intel- 
ligible. 

Hie  pkce  was  thus  sHnated  in  the  veiy  mkldlc 
of  the  tribe  of  Bei^amin.  If  the  name  be,  as  some 
scholars  assert  (Hirst,  JJawfwb.  600  ^,  732  6),  eoni- 
pounded  from  that  of  Chemosh,  the  Moabite  deity, 
it  is  not  improbably  a  relic  of  some  incuaaon  or 
invasion  of  the  Moabitee,  just  as  Chephm^Juim^' 
manai,  in  this  very  neighborhood,  is  of  the  Am- 
monites. But  though  in  the  heart  of  Bei^jamin, 
it  is  not  named  in  the  list  of  the  towns  of  thU 
tribe  (comp.  Josh,  xriii.),  but  fint  i^pean  as  ens 
of  the  chief  points  of  Sanl's  position  at  the  out* 
break  of  the  war.  He  was  occupying  the  range  of 
heights  just  mentioned,  one  end  of  his  line  resting 
on  Bethd,  the  other  at  Michmaah  (]  Sam.  xiii.  2). 
In  Geba,  ck)ee  to  him,  but  separated  by  the  wide 
and  intricate  valley,  the  Philistines  had  a  garrison, 
with  a  chief  <^  officer.  The  taking  ci  the  garriscm 
or  the  killing  of  the  ofiSoer  by  Saul's  sm  Jonathan 
was  the  first  move,  llie  next  was  for  the  Philia- 
tines  to  swarm  up  (hnn  their  sea-side  plain  in  such 
numbers,  that  no  alternative  was  left  for  Saul  hut 
to  retire  down  the  wady  to  Gilgal,  near  Jerieho, 
that  from  that  ancient  sanctuary  he  might  ooUect 
and  reassure  the  Israelites.  Michmaah  was  then 
occupied  by  the  Philistines,  and  was  their  Airthest 
post  to  the  Kasf  But  it  was  destined  to  witncas 
their  sudden  ovcrtlirow.  While  he  was  u  Geba, 
and  his  hther  in  BGchniash,  Jonathan  muai  have 
crossed  the  inten'ening  valley  too  often  not  to  kiww 
it  thoroughly:  and  the  intricate  paths  which  render 
it  impossible  for  a  stranger  to  find  his  way  through 
the  mounds  and  hummocks  which  crowd  the  bottom 
of  the  ravine  —  with  these  he  was  so  fsmiliar  —  the 
** passages**  here,  the  "sharp  rocks**  theie — as  to 
be  able  to  travene  them  even  in  the  dark.  It  was 
just  as  the  day  dawned  (Joseph.  Ant  vi.  6,  $  2) 
Uiat  the  watchers  in  the  garrison  at  Mlehnuah 
descried  the  two  Hebrews  clambering  np  tlie  steeps 
beneath.  We  learn  fifom  the  details  furnished  by 
Joeephus,  who  must  ha\ie  had  so  opportunity  of 
examining  the  spot  when  he  passed  it  with  Tllas 
on  their  way  to  the  siege  of  Jerusalem  (see  B,  J. 
V.  2,  §  1),  that  the  part  of  Michmaah  in  which  the 
Philistines  had  established  themselves  consisted  of 
three  summits,  surrounded  by  a  line  c^  rocks  lika 
a  natural  entrenchment,  and  aiding  in  a  long  and 
sharp  precipice  believed  to  be  impregnable.  Kindling 
himself  obsen'ed  from  above,  and  taking  the  inrit»- 
tion  as  an  omen  in  his  fisvor,  Jonathan  tonied  finosD 
the  course  which  he  was  at  first  pursuing,  anil 
crept  up  in  the  direction  of  the  point  lepnted  iaa- 
pregnable.     And  it  was  there,  accoiding  tc  Jc 


by  the  latter  in  the  passage  In  qnesttoa.  IwaM 
( GeMk.  iii.  41)  affirms  unhesitatingly  that  the  IbtuMr 
is  correct ;  hn(  not  so  Hlchaells,  Zui  .,  and  De  Wett», 
in  their  translations,  or  Oeeenius  as  above.  The  Inc^ 
llsh  word  "  post  *'  embraces  some  of  the  slgnifleatkiiu 
laNeUHb 

d  See  xiv.  81,  where  Miebmash  Is  named  as  the 
point  on  the  easi  at  which  the  slaughter  began,  aad 
Ajalon,  on  the  wwt,  that  at  which  it  tennlnaSed.  Ui>* 
like  the  Canaanitea  (Josh,  x  ),  who  probably  made  off 
In  the  direction  of  Phoenicia,  and  therefore  etiuae  tbo 
npper  road  by  the  two  Beth-horona,  the  Philistines 
when  they  reached  Gibson  took  the  left  hand  and 
lower  road,  by  the  Wady  SuUitneui  —  where  Yato  sHL 
exists  —  the  most  dlrset  aeeass  to  their  nwn 
plain. 
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IMH,  tint  he  and  hk  armor-beaicr  mMk  their 
*iiliiDee  tD  the  cftmp  (Joseph.  AnL  vi.  6,  $  2). 
[GiBBAR,  voL  ii.  p.  915 ;  Jo2f  athajt.] 

UnfeM  Makaz  be  Michmash  —  ui  identiflcatioD 
isr  which  we  have  only  the  authority  of  the  LXX. 
—  «e  bear  nothing  of  the  phwe  from  this  time  till 
the  ioTasioo  of  Jndah  by  Sennacherib  in  the  reign 
a  lleaeidah,  when  it  is  mentioned  by  Isaiah  (z.  28). 
He  is  advancing  by  the  northern  road,  and  has 
jMMsd  Ai  and  Migron.  At  Michmash,  on  the 
(other  ride  of  the  almost  impassable  ravine,  the 
hssvy  baggage  (A.  Y.  •*  carriages,"  see  vol  i.  p. 
M«)  is  de|KMited,  but  the  great  king  himself 
•QSMs  the  pass,  and  takes  up  his  quarters  for  the 
ri^  at  Geba.  All  this  is  in  exact  accordance  with 
Ihs  iadicaiioaa  of  the  narrative  of  1  Samuel,  and 
wkh  ifas  present  k>caUties. 

After  the  Captivity,  the  men  of  the  place  re- 
lumd,  122  in  number  (Ear.  ii.  27;  Neh.  vii.  31; 
n  both  these  the  name  is  slightly  altered  to  Mich- 
mas),  and  reoccupied  their  former  home  (Neh. 
iLll). 

At  a  later  date  it  became  the  residence  of  Jonar- 
tbso  Maoeabsens,  and  the  seat  of  his  government 
(IHaec  ix.  73,  "Machnias;**  Joseph.  AnL  xiii. 
1,  §  6).  In  the  time  of  Eusebius  and  Jerome 
( OmamoMlieoti,  **  Machmas '*)  it  was  "  a  very  large 
nisge  retaining  its  ancient  name,  and  lying  near 
BiBMh  in  the  district  of  iEUa  (Jerusalem),  at  9 
odn  distance  therefrom." 

Later  still  it  was  &med  ibr  the  eicellaice  of  its 
■n.  See  the  quotation  from  the  Mishna  {Sfwa- 
fitA)m  Rdand  {PnUntmn,  p.  897),  and  Schwars 
r^  my  Whether  thU  ezceUence  is  still  maintained 
•edo not  know.  There  is  a  good  deal  of  cultivation 
B  Mid  amongst  groves  of  old  olives  in  the  broad 
ikafiov  wady  wliieh  slopes  down  to  the  north  and 
Mt  of  the  village;  but  Afukhtntu  itself  is  a  very 
pnv  place,  and  Sie  country  ckwe  to  it  has  truly 
^^s  most  forbidding  aspect"  "  Huge  gray  rocks 
nmt  op  their  bald  crowns,  completely  hiding  every 
prteh  of  soil,  and  the  gray  huts  of  the  rillage,  and 
tbe  ^y  mine  thmt  encompass  them  can  hudly  be 
Ait^iafaed  from  tbe  rocks  themselves."  There 
Mc  eansidcrable  remains  of  maarive  foundations, 
eobmns,  cisterns,  etc.,  testifying  to  former  pros- 
perity, greater  tiun  that  of  either  Anathotb  or 
GcU  (Porter,  ffnmM,  215,  216). 

Immediately  befew  the  riUage,  the  great  wady 
^nesdt  out  to  a  considerable  width — perhaps  half 
I  mile:  and  its  bed  is  broken  up  into  an  intricate 
■BMg  of  hummocks  and  mounds,  some  two  of  which, 
Mbn  tbe  totrenta  of  3,000  winters  had  reduced  and 
(sendcd  their  fBrms,  were  probably  the  two  "  teeth 
tf  cfiif"  » the  Boaes  and  Seueh  of  Jonathan's  ad- 
^Dtore.  Right  opposite  is  Jebn,  on  a  curiously 
Enseal  hilL  To  the  left  the  wady  contracts  again, 
v4  ibows  a  narrow  bhick  gorge  of  almost  vertical 
BoKstons  locks  pierced  with  m}-sterious  caverns 
^  fiaores,  the  resort,  so  the  writer  was  assured, 
if  bjHias,  porcupines,  and  eagkis.  In  the  wet 
•BMOQ  the  stream  is  said  to  be  nften  deeper  than 
fc  Bsn's  neck,  very  strong,  and  o^  a  bright  yellow 
nlar. 

lo  the  Middle  Ages  ti^Bireh  was  beU«ved  to  be  I 
MkhsMsh  (see  Maondnl],  March  20;  acu  the* 
vpiosi  detaik  in  Chiaresmiaa,  jLiueidalio,  J.  786, 
17).    But  ei-Birek  U  now  aeiwtidwd  oi.  md 
"nvMh  to  be  identical  with  BnaoTR.  O. 

MICH'METHAH  (rViP7»n,  i  a.  tbe 
*^^—*fc«lh:  huur/tdw,  AijXardb;  Alei.  mmx$m$. 
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hi  both  ca«i:  Af/icAmetAfiM),  aphoe  whieh  farmed 
one  of  the  bmdmaiks  of  the  I'Ouu'Iary  of  tlie  ter 
ritories  of  Ephraim  and  Manasseh  <«  the  westera 

ude  of  Jordan.  (1.)  It  hj  "facing  035  ^V 
Sbechem;"  it  also  was  the  next  place  on  th« 
boundary  west  of  AsiiKHfl  (Josh.  xvii.  7),  if  indeed 
the  two  are  not  one  and  the  same  place  —  ham- 
Micmethath  a  distinguishing  affix  to  the  commoner 
name  of  Asher.  Tbe  hitter  view  is  taken  by  Keland 
{Palaatina^  p.  596)  —  no  mean  authority — and  also 
by  Schwars  (p.  147),  but  it  is  not  supported  by  the 
Bfasoretic  accents  of  the  passage.  Ilie  former  is 
that  of  the  Targum  of  Jonathan,  as  well  as  our 
own  A.  V.  Whichever  may  ultimately  be  found 
correct,  the  position  of  the  place  must  be  some> 
where  on  the  east  of  snd  not  far  distant  from 
Sbechem.  But  then  (2.)  this  i^pears  quite  incon- 
sistent with  the  mention  of  the  same  name  in  the 
specification  of  a  former  boundary  (Josh.  xvi.  6 1. 
Here  the  whole  description  seems  to  relate  to  tlif 
boundary  between  Bei\jamin  and  £4)hraim  (t.  e. 
Rphraim*s  southern  boundary),  and  Michmethath 
follows  Beth-horon  tlie  upper,  and  is  stated  to  be  on 
its  west  or  seaward  side.  Now  Beth-horon  is  at 
least  20  miles,  as  the  crow  flies,  from  Sbechem,  and 
more  than  30  from  Asher.  The  only  escape  from 
fttch  hopeless  contradictions  is  the  belief  that  tbe 
statements  of  chap.  xvi.  have  sufibcd  very  great 
mutilation,  and  that  a  gap  exists  between  venes 
5  and  6,  which  if  supplied  would  give  the  huid- 
marks  which  connected  the  two  remote  points  of 
Heth-horon  and  Michmethath.  llie  place  has  not 
been  met  with  nor  tbe  name  discovered  by  travel- 
lers, ancient  or  modem.  G. 

MICH'RI  01?9  [perb.  purcha$ed,  valuabU 

Gm.]:  Mttxfp;  [^^^  May  ftp']  Alex.  Mox^p** 
Mochori).  Ancestor  of  idah,  one  of  the  beads  dk 
the  &UierB  of  Beiyamin  (1  Chr.  ix.  8)  after  the 
Oqitivity. 

MIGHT  AM  (DJr)?9 :  tmi\oypa^ia:  tUuH 
insci-yilio),  lliis  word  occurs  in  the  titles  of  six 
Psalms  (xvi.,  Ivi.-lx. ),  all  of  which  are  ascribed  to 
David.  Tbe  marginal  reading  of  our  A.  V.  is  ^  a 
goldtn  psalm,"  while  in  the  Gene\*a  version  it  is 
described  as  "  a  certain  tune."  From  the  position 
which  it  occupies  in  the  title,  compared  with  that 
of  Mizmor  (A.  V.  "Psalm,"  Ps.  iv.-vi.,  etc.), 
Afaachil  (Ps.  xxxii.,  etc.),  and  Shlygaion  (Ps.  vii.), 
tbe  first  of  which  oertauily  denotes  a  song  with  an 
instrumental  accompaniment  (as  distinguished  from 
s/ti'r,  a  song  for  the  voice  alone),  we  may  infer  that 
michiam  is  a  term  applied  to  Uiese  psalms  to  dd> 
note  their  musical  character,  but  beyond  this  every- 
thing is  obscure.  Tbe  very  etymology  of  the  word 
tt  uncertain.     1.  Kimchi  and  Aben  Ezra,  among 

Kabbinical  writen,  trace  it  to  the  root  DH^, 

cAlhnm^  as  it  appears  in  t3pS,  eethem,  which  is 
rendered  in  the  A.  V.  "gold"  (Job  xxviii.  IG), 
*<  pure  gold"  (Job  xxvtU.  19),  «^fme  goki"  (Job 
xzxi  24);  because  tbe  psalm  was  to  David  precdcus 
u  fine  gold.  They  have  been  followed  by  the 
transktors  in  the  margin  of  our  version,  and  the 
Michiam  Psalms  have  been  compared  ii-ith  the 
(jokien  Sayings  "  of  Pythagoras  and  the  IVoverbi 
of  All.  Others  hare  thought  tbe  epithet  **  goMen ' 
waa  applied  to  thcao  nsalms    because  thev  wen 


I     ( 
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written  In  letten  of  gold  iiid  raspended  in  the 
Buetnaiy  or  elsewhere,  like  the  MottUakdt,  or  ■!]»- 
pended  poems  of  Mecca,  which  were  called  Mod- 
kafiabdi,  or  *•  golden,"  because  they  were  written 
ill  gold  chsiacten  upon  Egyptian  linen.  'Iliere  is, 
however,  no  trace  among  the  Hebrews  of  a  practice 
snaloirous  to  this.  Another  interpretation,  based 
jpon  the  same  etymology  of  the  word,  is  given  to 
Miehtam  by  an  unknown  writer  quoted  by  Jarchi 
(Ps.  zvi.  1).  According  to  this,  it  signifies  "a 
srown,**  because  David  asked  God  for  his  protec- 
tion, and  He  was  as  a  crown  to  him  (Ps.  v.  12). 

8.  In  Syriae  the  root  in  coi^.  Pael,  /^V^, 

3nlAem,  signifies  «« to  stain,*'  hence  »*  to  deffie,"  the 
primary  meaning  in  Peal  being  prolmbly  **  to  spot, 
mark  with  spots,'*  whence  the  substautive  is  in 
Bommon  use  in  Rabbinical  Hebrew  in  the  sense  of 
**spot'*  or  **  mark  *'  (oomp.  Kimchi,  on  Am.  i.  1). 
In  this  sense  the  Niphol  participle  occurs  in  Jer. 
ii.  22,  "  thine  iniquity  is  ipotted  before  me,**  which 
makes  the  parallelism  more  striking  than  the 
**  marked  *'  of  cur  A.  V.  From  this  elyn^otogy  the 
meanings  have  been  given  to  Michtnm  of  ^  a  noitd 
song**  (Junius  and  TrenicUius,  inriynit)^  or  a  song 
which  was  gi^vtn  or  carved  upon  ittoiie,  a  monu- 
mental inscription;  the  latter  of  which  hss  the 
merit  of  antiquity  in  its  fiivor,  being  supported  by 
the  renderings  of  the  LXX.,  Tlieodotion,  the 
Chaldee  Targum,  and  the  Vulgate.  (See  Michaelis, 
Suppl.  ad  Lex,  Ihb.  No.  1242.)  There  is  nothing 
in  the  character  of  the  psalms  so  designated  to 
render  the  title  appropriate;  bad  the  Hebrews  been 
acquainted  with  musioil  notes,  it  would  be  as  reason- 
able to  compare  the  word  Afichtam  with  the  old 
English  "  prick-song,"  o  a  song  piicked  ornUtd. 
In  the  utter  darkness  which  envelopes  it,  any  con- 
jecture is  worthy  of  consideration ;  many  are  valoe- 
ISM  as  involving  the  transference  to  one  Umgnage 
of  the  metaphors  of  another. 


^  *•  < 


•1.  The  corresponding  Arab.  *JU   eatami^  "  to 

conceal,  repress,**  is  also  resorted  to  for  the  explana- 
tion of  Michiam.  which  was  a  title  given  to  certain 
psalms,  according  to  Hezel,  because  they  were 
written  while  Darid  was  in  concealment.  This, 
however,  could  not  be  appropriate  to  Ps.  Iriii.,  Ix. 
From  the  same  root  Hengstenberg  attributes  to 
tliem  a  hidden^  mystical  import,  and  renders  Mich- 
tam  by  Uthtimnm^  which  he  explains  as  "ein  Lied 
tiefen  Sinnes.'*  Apparently  referring  the  word  to 
the  same  origin,  Ewald  {Jahi  b.  viii.  p.  68)  suggests 
iiat  it  may  designate  a  song  accompanied  by  bass 
.nstruments,  like  '*  the  cymb«ils  of  trumpet-sound  ** 
uf  Ps.  cl.  5,  which  would  be  adapted  to  the  plaintive 
character  of  Ps.  xvi.  and  others  of  the  series  to 
which  it  is  applied.  The  same  mounifiil  tone  b 
also  believed  to  be  indicated  in  Miehtam  as  derived 


*»  ^  • 


from  a  root  analogous  to  the  Arab.  fJSl  catkama, 

which  in  co^j.  vii.  signifies  *«  to  be  sad/*  in  which 
it  would  denote  '*an  elegy.*' 


a  Shakcspsare,  Rom.  amd  JvL  ii.  4 :  ^Ht  fights  as 
^m  tAn^  pricktong,  keeps  ttme,  distanoe,  and  propor^ 

^  Twrtwi^twroc  nil  cfu^ov. 
4  "HoDiUs  «t  simpUcis  SavkL" 
•  The  notioD  that  there  wws  two  peoplsseallBd  Mid- 
CO  th«  BuppoMd  sboctiMSi  of  tha  inlirval 
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4.  But  the  explanation  which  ii  most  ■! 
by  Koaenmiiller  and  Geseniua  is  that  whidi  finds 

in  Miehtam  the  equix-alent  of  3i^!9Z2l|   mictib  ;  s 

word  which  occurs  in  Is.  xxxviii.  9  (A.  V .  **  writ 
ing'*),and  which  is  believed  by  ChmbIIus  (Crit 
Saci'.  iv.  2,  §  11)  to  have  been  the  reading  followed 
by  the  I^XX.  and  Tai^m.     Gesenius  supports  hit 

decision  by  instanoea  of  similar  interchaiigv  of  3 

and  D  in  roots  of  cognate  meaning.  In  accord- 
ance with  this  De  Wette  renders  '*  Schrift." 

6.  For  the  sake  of  completeness  another  theory 
may  be  noticed,  which  is  quite  untenable  in  itseU^ 
but  is  curious  as  being  maintained  in  the  vcrsiciai 
of  Aquihi  ^  and  Symmachus,<^  and  of  Jerome  ^ 
according  to  the  Hebrew,  and  was  derii-ed  ticm 
the  Rabbinical   interpreters.    According  to  thcae, 

D^^D   is  an  enigmatic  word  equivalent  to  t)^ 

DQ\  »humbk  and  perfect,"  epitheU  applied  to 
Dari'd  himself. 

It  is  erident  firom  what  has  been  sud,  that  noth- 
ing has  been  really  done  to  throw  light  upon  the 
meaning  of  this  obscure  word,  and  there  seems  littie 
likelihood  that  the  ditticulty  will  be  cleared  away, 
lleyond  the  general  probability  that  it  is  a  muai- 
cmI  term,  the  origin  of  which  is  uncertain  and  the 
apphcntion  lost,  nothing  is  known.  The  sal^ject 
will  be  found  discussed  in  KoeenmiiUer*s  Schoiia 
{Pmlm.  vol.  i.  txplic.  tituL  xlti.-xlvi.),and  by  Hup- 
feld  {Die  Pudmtn,  i.  808-^11),  who  has  collected  all 
the  eridence  bearing  upon  it,  end  adheres  to  the 
rendering  kieinod  (jewel,  treasure),  which  Lutbcr 
aim  gives,  and  which  is  adopted  by  Hitsig  and 
Mendelssohn.  W.  A.  W. 

MIDDIN  (r?9  [reach,  exienwm] :  aMi 
[Alex.]  MaSvtf;  [Comp.  Ma83/i^:j  Mttk^),  a 
city  of  Judah  (.Tosh.  xv.  61),  one  of  the  six  speci- 
fied as  situated  in  the  district  of  "  the  mtdbar  ** 
(.4.  V.  "wilderness**).  ITiis  midbar,  as  il  con- 
tained Beth  harArabab,  the  city  of  Salt,  and  En- 
gedi,  must  have  enibrnced  not  only  the  waste  lands 
on  the  upper  level,  but  also  the  clifis  themselves 
ar.d  the  strip  of  shore  at  their  feet,  on  the  edge  of 
the  lake  itself.  Middin  is  not  mentioned  by  Kuse- 
hius  or  Jerome,  nor  hss  it  been  identified  or  per- 
haps sought  for  by  later  trsveUers.  By  Van  de 
Velde  {Memoir,  256,  and  Mnp)  mention  b  made 
of  a  valley  on  the  southwestern  side  of  the  Dead 
Sea,  bek>w  Masada,  called  Urn  tl~Bedun^  which 
may  contain  a  trace  of  the  ancient  name.         G. 

*  MIDDLE^WALL.  [Pabtrioii,  Wall 
OF,  Amer.ed.] 

MIIKIAN  OJ"P?»  *^fiy  ctmiendoti,  Get.: 
MoSiiC/A  [occasionafly  Ma8ic(r]:  Madian)ym  ■» 
of  Abraham  and  Keturah  (Gen.  xxv.  2;  1  Chr.  i. 
82);  progenitor  of  the  Midianites,  or  ^nhiana 
dwelling  principally  in  the  desert  north  of  the  pen- 
insula of  Arabia.«  Southwards  they  extended  along 
the  eastern  shore  of  the  Gulf  of  Eyleh   {Simm 


ft>r  any  eoosUerabla  mnltlplleatiOD  ftom  Abraham  t« 
Hoses,  and  on  the  mentioD  of  Uosss'  CusfalSs  wtft,  Um 
writsr  thinks  to  be  antonabla.  Bvan  eoncsitlng  tht 
fbrmar  ol^tioD,  whkh  Is  nnnsBssssiy,  oos  Wbe  has 
often  beoons  margsd  Into  another,  and  oMtf 
only  the  name  of  the  later  reftsiaed.    flee  ' 
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I);  md  Dwthmrdi  they  itntebed  along 
«he  flMlcn  frootwr  of  Palestine;  while  the  oaaei  in 
'M  pgpjnaula  of  ISnai  seem  to  hii\'e  aflbrded  them 
jaftun  grounds,  sod  caused  it  to  be  iiiduded  in  the 
•»  bod  of  Midiao  *'  (but  see  below  on  this  point). 
Dm  people  is  always  spoken  of,  in  the  Hebrew,  as 

•MidisD,*'  7^79»  esoept  in  Gen.  zxzni.  36;  Num. 
nr.  17,  uxi.  3^  where  we  find  the  pL  D^3*^*TD. 

la  Goi.  zuviL  28,  the  form    D^3*TD  occun,  ren- 

JewiintlieA.  V.sswell  as  in  the  Vulg.a  *«  Mid- 
kmbm; "  snd  this  is  probably  the  correct  rendering, 
■MB  it  oeeon  in  ver.  36  of  the  same  chap. ;  though 
tte  {Mple  here  mentioned  may  be  desoendants  of 

MiDAjr  (which  see).  The  gentUic  form  ^?^*]^» 
''Hidiaoite,**  occurs  once,  Num.  x.  99. 

After  the  chionolagtcal  reoord  of  Midlands  birth, 
vikh  the  names  of  his  sons,  in  the  zzvth  chapter  of 
GcDcais,  the  name  dieappears  from  the  Biblical 
ittiiory  until  the  time  of  Moses;  Midian  is  fint 
OMBtioned,  as  a  people,  when  Moses  fled,  hanng 
kilM  the  Egyptian,  to  the  '*  land  of  Midian  "  {Ex, 
u,  15),  and  msjTied  a  daughter  of  a  priest  of  Midian 
'H),  The  *«land  of  Midian,"  or  the  portion  of  it 
ipedally  referred  to,  was  probably  the  peninsula  of 
Saai,  for  we  read  in  the  next  chapter  (ver.  1 )  that 
XoKs  kd  the  flock  of  Jethro  his  father-in-kiw,  the 
pnest  of  Midian,  *^  to  the  l«ck8ide  of  the  desert,  and 
csne  to  the  moontain  of  God,  even  Horeb,**  and 
tliii  agrees  with  a  natural  supposition  that  he  did 
Boi  flee  frr  beyond  the  frontier  of  Kgypt  (compare 
Ex.  XTiiL  1-S7,  where  it  is  recorded  that  Jethro 
tnat  to  Moses  to  the  mount  of  God  after  the  Exo- 
itis  fiDffl  ^;ypt;  but  in  ▼.  37  **  he  went  his  way 
islo  his  own  land:  *  see  also  Num.  x.  99,  30).  It 
dHnld,  however,  be  remembered  that  the  name 
af  Midian  (and  Iwnce  the  *«  land  of  Midian  ")  was 
peihapa  often  iqiplied,  as  that  of  the  most  powerful 
of  the  northern  Arsb  tribes,  to  the  northern 
Anbt  generaUy,  u  e.  those  of  Abrahamic  descent 
(oomp.  Gen.  xxzviL  28,  but  see  respecting  this 
{MH^  above;  and  Judg.  viii.  34) ;  just  as  Brkb- 
Kxi>iai  embraeed  all  those  peoples,  and,  with  a 
vider  agniiieatioD*  other  Eastern  tribes.  If  this 
radiog  of  the  name  be  eorreet,  «*  Midian  "  would 
eomspixMl  very  nearly  with  our  modem  word 
"Anh;"  limiting,  however,  the  modem  word  to 
theAribs  of  the  northera  and  Egyptian  deserts: 
all  ihs  lahmaelite  tribes  of  those  deserts  would  thus 
ot  MJdisnites,  as  we  call  them  Arabs,  the  desert 
Ming  their  **  land.*'  At  least,  it  cannot  be  doubted 
tbt  the  descendants  of  Hagar  and  Keturah  inter> 
Gamed;  and  thus  the  Blidianites  are  apparently 
afisd  bfamaetites,  in  Jndg.  viii.  34,  being  oon- 
SKled,  both  by  bkod  and  national  customs,  with 
Die  biher  of  the  Arabs.  The  wandering  babiU  of 
saiaadie  tribes  must  also  preclude  our  arguing  from 
tl)e  bet  of  Mooes*  leading  his  father's  flock  to  Uoivb, 
tftat  Sinai  was  necessarily  more  than  a  station  of 
Midiaa:  those  tribes  annually  traverse  a  great  ex- 
tet  of  eountiy  in  search  o(  pastursge,  and  have 
^^  srtaWished  snmmer  and  winter  pastures.  The 
Mkfaiiites  were  mostly  (not  always)  dweUers  in 
^ts,  pot  towns;  and  Sinai  has  not  sufficient  pas- 
^  to  Bopport  more  than  a  small,  ;r  a  moving 
>H|ile.    Boi  it  must  be  remembered  t..at  perhaps 
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have  hers  Mo&iimum,  whieh  saems  to 
mods  of  wrttiDg  the  nams  of  th*  psopls 

Tb*  Sanaitiaa  has  0^3^^13. 


(or  we  may  say  probably)  the  peninsnh  of  Sinai  has 
considerably  changed  in  its  physical  character  sinet 
the  time  of  Moses;  for  the  adjacent  isthmus  haii 
since  that  period,  risen  many  feet,  so  that  ^*  the 
tongue  of  the  Egyptian  Sea  *'  has  '*  dried  up:  *'  and 
this  supposition  would  much  diminish  the  difficulty 
of  accounting  for  the  means  of  subsistence  found  by 
the  Israelites  in  their  wanderings  in  the  wilderness, 
when  not  miraculously  supplied.  Apart  from  this 
consideration,  we  knew  that  the  Egyptians  after- 
wards worked  mines  at  Surdbet  el^Kbadim  and  a 
smsll  mining  population  may  have  found  sufficient 
sustenance,  at  least  in  some  seasons  of  the  year,  in 
the  few  watered  valleys,  and  wherever  ground 
could  lie  rechiimed:  rock-inscriptions  (though  of 
hUer  date)  testify  to  the  number  of  at  lesst  passers- 
by;  and  the  remains  of  \-illages  of  a  miniog  popu* 
li^on  have  been  recently  discovered.  Whatever 
may  have  been  the  position  of  Midian  in  the 
Sinaitic  peninsula,  if  we  may  believe  the  Arabian 
historians  and  geogn4>hers,  backed  as  their  testi- 
mony is  by  the  Greek  geographers,  the  citjr  of 
Midian  was  situate  on  the  opposite,  or  Arabian, 
shore  of  the  Arabian  gulf,  and  thence  northwards 
and  spreading  east  and  west  we  have  the  true  coun- 
try of  the  wandering  Midianites.     See  further  in 

SiKAI. 

The  next  occurrence  of  the  name  of  this  people 
in  the  sacred  histor}'  marks  their  northern  settle- 
ments on  the  border  of  the  Promised  Land,  *'  on 
this  side  Jordan  [by]  Jericho "  in  the  plains  of 
Moab  (Num.  xxiL  1-4),  when  Bakk  said,  of  Israel, 

to  the  elders  (D^3{7t,  or  **  oM  men,*'  the  same  as 
the  Arab  'tsheykhs")  of  Midian,  »Now  shall  this 
company  lick  up  all  [that  are]  round  about  us,  as 
the  ox  licketh  up  the  grass  of  the  field."  In  the 
subsequent  transaction  with  Balaam,  the  elders  of 
Midiitn  went  with  those  of  Moab,  <>  with  the  n*. 
wards  of  divination  in  their  hand  *'  (7);  but  in  the 
remarkable  words  pf  Balaam,  the  Midianitas  ars 
not  mentioned.  This  might  be  explained  by  the 
supposition  that  Midian  was  a  wandering  tribe, 
whose  pasture-Unds  reached  wherever,  in  the  Ara- 
bian desert  and  frontier  of  Palestine,  pasture  was 
to  be  found,  and  who  would  not  feel,  in  the  same 
degree  as  Moab,  Amalek,  or  the  other  more  settled 
and  agricultural  inhabitants  of  the  land  allotted  to 
the  tribes  of  Israel,  the  arrival  of  the  Utter.  But 
the  spoil  taken  in  the  war  that  soon  foUowed,  and 
more  especially  the  mention  of  the  dwellings  of 
Midian,  render  this  suggestion  very  doubtful,  and 
point  rather  to  a  considerable  pastoral  settlement 
of  Midian  in  the  trans-Jordanic  country.  Such 
settlements  of  Arabs  hat's,  however,  been  very  com- 
mon. In  this  case  the  Midianites  were  evidently 
tributary  to  the  Amorites,  being  "  dukes  of  Sihon, 

dweUing  in  the  country  ♦'  (V^fJ  ^^V^) :  this 
inferior  position  explains  their  omission  'from  Ba- 
laam's prophecy.  It  was  here,  **  on  this  side  Jor- 
dan," that  the  chief  doings  of  the  Midianites  with 
the  Israelites  took  place.  The  latter,  while  they 
ab-'le  in  Shittim,  **  joined  theniselvea  mito  Bsal- 
Peer  **  (Nuio.  xxv.  1,  itc.)  ~  apparently  a  Midianits 
as  well  as  a  Moabitish  deity  —  the  result  of  the 
sin  of  whoredom  with  the  Moabitish  women;  and 
when  ^  the  anger  of  the  Lord  was  kindled  against 
Israel  .  .  .  and  the  congregation  of  the  ddldieo 
of  IsrBsl  [vers]  weeping  [b«fore]  the  door  of  the 
taberc^cbof  the  oongregation,**  an  Israelite  brooghl 
a  Mid'wltish  woman  openly  into  the  oamp     Thi 
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vik  of  tliii  woman  CozBi,  tlwt  of  a  daughter  of 
Zur,  who  WM  "  bead  over  a  people,  of  a  chief  houae 
in  Midian/'  <>  throws  a  straoge  light  over  the  ob- 
Miune  page  of  that  people's  history.  The  vices  of 
the  Cknaanitee,  idolatry  and  whoredoiu,  had  in- 
fected the  descendants  of  Abraham,  doubtletis  con- 
nected by  successive  intermarriages  with  those 
tribes:  and  the  prostitution  of  this  chiefs  daughter, 
eaught  as  it  wiis  from  the  customs  of  tbe  Canaan- 
itas,  is  evidence  of  the  ethnological  type  of  the  lat- 
ter tribes.  Some  African  nations  have  a  similar 
custom:  they  offer  their  unmarried  daughters  to 
show  hospittdity  to  their  guests.     Zur  was  one  of 

the  five  ^'kiiitrs'*  O^/D),  shdn  in  the  war  with 
Midian,  recorded  in  ch.  xzxi. 

The  influeiice  of  the  Midianites  on  the  Israelites 
was  clearly  most  evil,  and  directly  tended  to  lead 
them  from  the  ii^unctioiis  of  Moses.  Much  of  the 
dangerous  character  of  their  influence  may  probably 
be  ascribed  to  the  common  descent  from  Abraham. 
While  the  Canaauitish  tribes  were  abhorred,  lilidian 
might  claim  con8ans;uinity,  and  more  readily  seduce 
Israel  from  their  allegiance.  The  events  at  Shittim 
occasioned  the  ii\|unction  to  vex  Midian  and  snute 
them  —  »•  for  tliey  vex  you  with  their  wiles,  where- 
with they  have  l^eguiled  you  if)  the  niatter  of  Teor 
and  in  the  matter  of  Cozbi,  the  daught^  of  a  prince 
of  Midian,  their  sister,  which  was  slain  in  the  day 
of  the  plague  for  Peor's  sake'*  (Num.  xxv.  18); 
and  fiirtlier  on,  Moses  is  enjoined,  "  Avenge  tlie 
children  of  Israel  of  the  Midianites :  afterward  slialt 
thou  be  gathered  unto  thy  people  '*  (xxxi.  2). 
Twelve  thousand  men,  a  thousand  from  each  tribe, 
went  up  to  thifl  war,  a  war  in  which  all  the  males 
of  the  enemy  were  slain,  and  the  five  Icings  of 
Midian  —  Evi,  Rekem,  Zur,  Hur,  and  Keba,  to- 
gether with  Bahuim ;  and  afterwards,  by  the  express 
oommand  of  Moses,  only  the  virgins  and  female 
infanta,  of  the  captives  brought  into  the  camp,  were 
■pared  alive.  'Fhe  cities  and  castles  of  the  van- 
quished, and  the  spoil  taken,  afford  facts  to  which 
we  shall  recur.  After  a  lapse  of  some  years  (the 
number  is  very  doubtful,  see  Chronology),  the 
BAidianites  appear  again  as  the  enemies  of  the 
Israelites.  'JThey  had  recovered  from  tbe  devasta- 
tion of  the  former  war,  prolmbly  by  tbe  arrival  of 
fkesh  colonists  from  the  desert  tracts  over  which 
their  trilies  wandered:  and  they  now  were  sufii- 
liently  powerful  to  become  the  oppressors  of  tbe 
children  of  Israel.  The  advocates  of  a  short  chro- 
nology must,  however  unwillingly,  concede  a  con- 
siderable time  for  Midian  thus  to  recover  from  Uie 
severe  blow  inflicted  by  Moses.  Allied  with  the 
Amalekites,  and  the  Bene-Kedem^  they  drove  them 
to  make  dens  in  the  mountains  and  caves  and 
strongholds,  and  wasted  their  crops  even  to  Gaza, 
on  the  Mediterranean  coast,  in  the  land  of  Simeon, 
llie  judgeship  of  Gideon  was  the  immediate  conae- 
quencA  of  these  calamities ;  and  with  the  battle  he 
fought  in  the  valley  of  Jezreel,  and  his  pursuit  of 
^he  flying  enemy  over  Jordan  to  Karkor,  the  power 

«  ^ltfrrV*7L  rhtSI^  trH^,  "  head  of  fkmiUes  of 
a  patriarchal  house ;  *'  altanraxds  In  ver*  18,  called 

prince,  H*^C?1    (See  next  note.) 
^  Th«e  *axe  afterwards   (Josh.    zUi.    21)    called 

prinoia  »  (^H'^t^),  whieh  ms^r  also  be  rsndevsd 
iw  leader  or  eaptain  of  a  tribe,  or  evsn  of  a  flunUj 

Qts-K  and  «  dukes  "  OJ**!?;,  oot  the  word  rsndevsd 


of  Midiao  eeenis  to  have  been  biokeo.  It  Is 
*'  Thus  was  Midian  subdued  before  the  cbildrea  oi 
Israel,  so  that  they  lifted  up  their  heads  no  more  "* 
(Judg.  viii.  S8).  The  part  taken  by  Gideon  in  thil 
memorable  event  has  been  treated  of  ebewfaete,  b«l 
the  Midiaoite  side  of  the  story  is  pRgnant  witk 
interest     [Gideon.] 

Midian  had  oppressed  Isiael  fbr  seven  jears.  As 
a  numberiess  eastern  horde  they  entered  the  hod 
with  their  cattle  and  their  camels.  The  imagina- 
tion shows  us  the  green  plains  of  Palestine  sprinkled 
with  the  Uack  goatVhair  tents  of  this  great  Axab 
tribe,  their  flocka  and  herds  and  camels  let  kioae  in 
the  standing  com,  and  foraging  parties  of 
driving  before  them  the  ponessiona  of  the 
for  i*  they  came  like  locusts  (A.  V.  *  grsaahoppefa,* 

n^*?^)  for  mulUtude"  (Judg.  vi.  5),  and  when 
the  "'angel  of  the  Lord  "  came  to  Gideon,  so  aevere 
was  the  oppri'ssion  that  he  was  threshing  wheat  by 
the  wine-press  to  hide  ii/rooi  the  MUSaniteM  (11) 
When  Gideon  had  received  the  Divine  command 
to  deliver  Israel,  and  had  thrown  down  the  altai 
of  Baal,  we  read, «'  llien  all  the  Midianites  and  the 
Amalekites  and  the  Bene-Kedem  were  gathered  to- 
gether, and  went  o^^er,**  descended  from  the  desert 
hills  and  crossed  Jordan,  "  and  pitdied  in  the  Valley 
(^Jezreel "  (33)—  part  of  the  Phdn  of  Eadraekii, 
the  battle- fidd  of  Palestine — and  there,  from  ^  tbe 
gray,  bleak  crowns  of  Gilboa,"  where  Saul  and 
Jonathan  periahed,  did  Gideon,  with  the  host  that 
he  had  gathered  together  of  Israel,  look  down  on 
the  Midianites,  who  ">  were  on  the  north  side  of 
them,  by  the  hill  of  Moreh,  in  the  valley  **  (viL  1). 
The  scene  over  that  fertile  phun,  dotted  with  the 
enemies  of  Israel,  "  the  Midianites  and  tbe  Amal- 
ddtes  and  all  the  Bene-Kedem,  [who]  lay  along « 
in  the  valley  Uke  locusts  for  multitude,  and  Ibor 
camehi  were  without  number,  as  the  sand  by  the 
sea-side  for  multitude"  (vii.  12),  baa  been  pic- 
turesquely painted  by  Professor  Stanley  {S.  ^  P.). 

The  descent  of  Gideon  and  his  servant  into  the 
camp,  and  the  con\*erBation  of  the  Midianite  watch 
forms  a  vivid  picture  of  Arab  life.  It  does  more; 
it  proves  that  as  Gideon,  or  Phuiah,  his  aenrant, 
oi  both,  understood  the  language  of  Midian,  the 
Semitic  languages  diflfered  much  leas  in  the  14lh 
or  Idth  century  B.  c.  than  they  did  in  after  times 
[see  Arabia,  vol.  i.  p.  149] ;  and  we  Itesides  obtain 
a  remarkable  proof  of  the  consanguinity  of  the 
Midianites,  and  learn  that,  though  the  name  was 
probably  applied  to  all  or  most  of  the  northern 
Abrahamic  Arabs,  it  was  not  applied  to  the  Canaan- 
ites,  who  certainly  did  not  then  speak  a  Sonitic 
language  that  Gideon  could  understand. 

The  stratagem  of  Gideon  receives  an  illustration 
from  modem  oriental  life.  Until  httely  the  poliee 
in  Cairo  were  accustomed  to  go  their  rounds  with 
a  lighted  torch  thrust  into  a  pitcher,  and  the 
pitcher  was  sudd«ily  withdrawn  when  light  was 
required  (LAne*s  Mvd,  Jig.  6th  ed.  p.  ISO)  —  a 
custom  afifording  an  exact  parallel  to  the  ancient 


duke  in  the  eonmeratlon  of  the  "dukes  of  Bdom  ") 
"one  anointed,  a  prince  eonsece^sd  by  anointing* 
(Gee.)  of  SIhon  king  of  the  Araoritos  ;  appai«s*ly  Ilea 
tsoanta  of  th«  Amorits,  or  princes  of  his  appoiDkinf 
[Uua ;  laAM.j 

e  Prof.  Stanley  reads  hen  **  wrapt  in  sleep."  Thoi^l 
tbe  Heb.  wiU  bear  this  interpretaOon,  Qessnloi  te 
*'  encaciped." 
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s^MBl  adopted  by  Oid«oo.  The  eoiiMiiueni 
pHde  of  the  graii  muliitude  in  the  tsUbj,  if  it  has 
BO  panilfih  in  modern  Rurapean  hiatory,  ia  oon- 
Mtel  with  oriental  ehaneter.  Of  all  peoples,  the 
•■liou  of  the  East  are  moat  Ut^le  to  sudden  and 
fiok&ff  omolioDs;  and  a  panic  in  one  of  tbmr 
hetcrafewMM,  *mdiaciplined,  and  exoitaUe  hosts 
hsi  shrajs  proved  disastrous.  In  the  ease  of 
Gideon,  however,  the  result  uf  his  attack  was  di- 
ndtd  by  God,  the  Divine  hand  bbing  especially 
riiown  b  the  small  number  of  Israel,  300  men, 
ipiDst  135,000  of  the  enemy.  At  the  sight  of 
Ihi  300  torehes,  suddenly  hUsing  round  about  the 
euq>  in  the  beginning  of  the  middle-watch  (which 
the  Mldianites  had  newly  set),  with  the  oonftised 
din  of  the  trumpets,  **  far  the  three  companies  blew 
the  trampets,  and  brake  the  pitchers,  and  held  the 
luqa  in  their  left  hands,  and  the  trumpets  in  their 
rvbt  hands  to  blow  [withal],  and  they  cried,  [The 
i«rard]  of  the  Lord  and  of  Gideon"  (vii.  20),  •'  aU 
lbs  koft  ran,  and  cried,  and  fled"  (21).  The 
pwie-stricken  multitude  knew  not  enemy  from 
friend,  fcr  **  the  Lord  set  every  marrs  sword  against 
hii  faUow  even  throughout  all  the  host "  (22).  The 
root  was  complete,  the  first  places  made  for  being 
Hetk-skittah  (''  the  bouse  of  the  acacia")  in  Zere- 

nUu  and  the  *«botder"  [ngQ?]  of  Abel*  me- 
bifak,  ^(he  meadow  of  the  dance,"  both  being 
pobsbly  down  the  Jordan  Valley,  unto  Tabbatfa, 
ibipii^  their  flight  to  the  ford  of  Beth-barab,  where 
probably  they  hnd  crowed  the  river  aa  invaders. 
Ihe  flij^t  of  so  great  a  host,  encumbered  with  slow- 
OMmoi^  eamds,  baggage,  and  cattle,  wm  calamitous. 
All  tbe  men  of  Israel,  out  of  Naphtali,  and  Asher, 
•od  Manaaseh,  joined  in  the  pursuit;  and  Gideon 
fnoasd  tbe  men  of  Momit  Ephraim  to  •<  take  before  '* 
tiie  ICdiaoites  **■  the  waters  unto  Beth-barak  and 
Joriso  '*  (23,  24).  Thus  cut  off,  two  princes,  Oreb 
md  Zseb  (the  **  raven,*'  or,  more  correctly  "  crow," 
ud  the  »  wolf**),  fell  mto  the  hands  of  Kphraim, 
nd  (^eb  they  alew  at  the  rock  Oreb,  and  Zeeb 
ther  ifew  at  the  wine-press  of  Zeeb  (vii.  25 ;  conip. 
k  1. 28,  where  tbe  "  shiughter  of  Midian  at  the 
fyk  Oreb  **  is  referred  to).<'  But  though  we  have 
WQ  that  many  joined  in  a  desultory  pursuit  of  the 
nl>bie  of  the'Midianltes,  only  tbe  300  men  who 
Ind  blown  the  trompeu  in  the  Valley  of  Jezreel 
cnsnd  Joidat  with  (rideon,  **  &int  yet  pursuing  " 
(Tiu.  4).  With  this  force  it  remained  for  the  lib- 
cntor  to  attack  the  enemy  on  his  own  ground,  for 
%dko  had  dwelt  on  the  other  side  '^ordan  since 
the  days  of  Moses.     Fifteen  thousand  men,  under 

the  •'kings**  [^^SVS]  of  Midian,  Zebah  and  Za.. 
^^■■a,  were  at  Ksinor,  tbe  soie  remains  of  135,- 
)<n,  -'ftr  there  fiell  an  hundred  and  twenty  thousand 
wa  that  drew  sword  *'  (viii.  10).  The  assurance 
^  God's  help  eneouraged  the  weary  three  hundred, 
^  thsf  aseeoded  from  the  pkun  (or  gbdr)  to  the 
Usher  eountry  by  a  ravine  or  torrent-bed  in  the 
^"  by  the  way  of  them  that  dwelt  in  tents 
[thst  is,  the  pastoral  or  watidering  people  as  distin- 
piihed  tnm  towns  people],  on  the  east  of  Nobah 
^  Jogbehah,  and  smote  the  host,  for  tbe  host  was 
■Bote'*  (viii.  11) — secure  in  that  wild  country, 

*  It  li  sdded,  In  the  same  verse,  that  they  panned 

■ita,Bo4  taoiidht  the  beads  of  the  prioees  toQkieon 

*«lh»ottMriUsJoi«ui.»    lUs  antkslpatos  tbs  ae- 

«f  Us  erossliic  Jordsa  (vUl.  4),  bat  sneh  trans- 

sia  ftemBot,  and  tlie  Bebvew  oia    bo 
»» 
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on  their  own  grauid,  and  away  from  the  fkequoiil 
haunts  of  man.  A  sharp  pursuit  seems  to  have 
followed  this  fnA  victory,  ending  in  the  oaptan 
of  the  kings  and  the  final  disoomfitura  of  ths 
Midianites.  The  overthrow  of  Midian  in  ita  en- 
campment, when  it  was  **  secure,'*  by  the  exhausted 
companies  of  Gideon  (they  were  "  faint,*'  and  had 
been  refused  bread  both  at  Succoth  and  at  Penuel, 
viii.  5-8),  sets  the  seal  to  God'%  manifest  hand  in 
the  ddiverance  of  his  people  from  the  oppression 
of  Midian.  Zebah  and  Zidmunna  were  slain,  and 
with  them  the  name  itself  of  Midian  almost  disap- 
pears from  sacred  history.  That  people  never  after- 
wards took  up  arms  against  Israel,  though  they 
may  have  been  allied  with  the  nameless  honlea  whip 
under  the  common  designation  of  "  the  people  of 
the  East,"  Bene-Kedem,  harassed  the  eastern  border 
of  Palestine. 

Havuig  traced  the  history  of  Midian,  it  remains 
to  show  what  is  known  of  their  condition  and  cus- 
toms, etc.,  besides  what  has  already  been  incidentally 
mentioned.  Tbe  wh(^e  account  of  their  doings  with 
Israel  —  and  it  is  only  thus  that  they  find  a  place 
in  the  sacred  writings,  pkiinly  marks  tiiem  as  char 
acteristically  Arab.  We  have  already  stated  our 
opinion  that  they  liad  intermarried  with  Ishmael's 
descendants,  and  become  nationally  one  people,  so 
that  they  are  apparenUy  called  IshmaeUtes;  and 
that,  conversely,  it  is  most  probable  their  power 
and  numbers,  with  such  intermarriages,  liad  caused 
the  name  of  Midian  to  be  applied  to  the  northern 
Abrahamic  Arabs  generally.  They  aro  described 
as  true  Arabs  —  now  Bedawees,  or  "  people  of  the 
desert;"  anon  pastoral,  or  settled  Arabs  —  the 
flock  "  of  Jetbro;  the  cattle  and  flocks  of  Midian, 
in  the  later  days  of  Moses;  their  camels  without 
number,  as  the  sand  of  the  sea-side  for  multitude 
when  they  oppressed  Israel  in  the  days  of  the 
J  udges  —  all  agree  with  such  a  description.  Like 
Arabs,  who  are  predominantly  a  nomadic  people, 
they  seem  to  have  partiiUly  seUled  in  the  land  of 
Moob,  under  tiie  rule  of  Sibon  tbe  Amorite,  and  to 
have  adapted  themselves  readily  to  the  "cities** 

(Drr*^;n^),  and  forts?  (A.  V.  •« goodly  castles,'* 

Drih"*^),  which  they  did  not  build,  but  occupied, 
retaining  even  then  their  fk)cks  and  herds  (Num. 
xxxi.  9,  10),  but  not  their  camels,  which  are  not 
common  among  settied  Arabs,  because  they  are 
not  required,  and  are  never,  in  that  state,  healthy.^ 
Israel  seems  to  have  devastated  that  settiemeut,  and 
when  next  Midian  appears  in  history  it  is  as  a 
desert-horde,  pouring  into  Palestine  with  innumer 
able  camels;  and,  when  routed  and  broken  by 
Gideon,  fleeing  "  by  the  way  of  them  that  dwdt 
in  touts  "  to  the  east  of  Jordan.  The  character 
of  Mtdian  we  think  is  thus  unmistakably  marked. 
1lie  only  glimpse  of  their  habits  is  found  in  the 
vigorous  picture  of  tbe  camp  in  the  VaUey  of  Jezreel, 
when  the  men  talked  together  in  *.he  camp,  and 
one  told  how  he  had  dreamt  that  "  a  cake  of  barley- 
bread  tumbled  into  the  host  of  Midian,  and  came 
uito  a  tent,  and  smote  it  that  it  fell,  and  overtttnied 
it,  that  the  tent  lay  along  "  (Judg.  vii.  Idy. 
We  can  searoely  doubt,  notwit^tanding  the  dia- 


fr  Thus  an  Arab,  bellevf ng  In  oontagioas  —  .— »., 
asked  Mohammed  why  oamels  In  tbe  desert  ai»  tlks 
fsasllss,  and  beeome  mangj  as  soon  as  tbey  mix  with 
eaairti  in  towns.  The  prophet  answsrsd,  **  Wlr>aiadi 
lbs  fliat  eamel  maiMer  ?  *' 
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pntoi  of  aotiquaries,  that  the  mora  mcieiit  of  the 
ranarkable  itone  buildiiiga  in  the  Z^'oA,  and 
itratching  fiu*  awaj  over  the  laod  of  Moab,  an  at 
ieatt  B8  old  aa  the  days  of  Silion ;  aud  reading  Mr. 
Porter'g  descripUoiis  of  the  wild  old-world  character 
of  the  scenery,  the  "cities,"  and  the  ** goodly 
castles,*'  ooe  may  almost  fiincy  himself  in  presence 
of  the  hosU  of  Midian.  (See  Handbook,  501,  608, 
523,  Ac.) 

llie  spoil  taken  iu  both  the  war  of  Moses  and 
that  of  Gideon  is  remarkable.  On  the  former  occa- 
sion, the  spoil  of  575,000  sheep,  72,000  beeres,  and 
61,000  asses,  seems  to  confirm  the  other  indicsiions 
of  the  then  pastoral  character  of  the  Midianites; 
the  omission  of  any  mention  uf  camels  has  betui 
already  explained.  But  the  |rold,  silver,  brass,  iron, 
tin,  and  lead  (Num  xxxi.  22),  the  "jewels  uf  gold, 
chains,  and  bracelets,  rinj^s,  earrings,  and  tablets  '* 
(50)  ~  the  ofiMng  to  the  lu>rd  being  16,750  shekels 
(62)  —  taken  by  Moses,  is  especially  noteworthy ; 
and  it  is  confirmed  by  the  booty  taken  by  Gideon ; 
for  when  he  slew  Zebah  and  /almunna  he  **  took 
away  the  ornaments  that  [were]  on  their  camels' 
necks"  (Judg.  viii.  21),  and  (24-26)  he  asked  of 
every  man  the  earrings  of  his  prey,  "  for  they  had 
golden  earrings,  because  they  [were]  Ishmaelites." 
"  And  the  weight  of  the  golden  earrings  that  he 
requested  was  a  thousand  and  seren  hundred 
[shekels]  of  gold;  besides  ornaments  snd  collars, 
aud  puiple  raiment  that  [was]  on  the  kings  of 
Midian,  and  beside  the  chains  that  [were]  about 
their  camels'  necks."  (The  rendering  of  A.  V.  is 
sufiBcleiitly  accurate  for  our  purpose  here,  and  any 
examination  into  the  form  or  character  of  thesie 
ornaments,  tempting  though  it  is,  lielotigs  more 
properly  to  other  articles. )  We  have  here  a  wealthy 
Arab  nation,  living  by  plunder,  delighting  in  fino-y 
(especially  their  women,  for  we  may  here  read 
"nose-ring");  and,  where  forays  were  impossible, 
carrying  on  the  traffic  southwards  into  Arabia,  the 
Und  of  gold  —  if  not  naturally,  by  trade  —  and 
across  to  Chaldeea;  or  hito  the  rich  plains  of 
Egypt.« 

Biidian  is  named  authentically  only  in  the  Bible. 
It  has  no  history  elsewhere.  The  names  of  places 
and  tribes  occasionally  throw  a  feeble  light  on  its 
past  dwellings;  but  the  stories  of  Arabian  writen, 
borrowed,  in  the  case  of  the  northern  Arabs,  too 
frequently  ftom  late  and  untrustworthy  Jewish 
writers,  cannot  be  seriously  treated.  For  reliable 
facts  we  must  rest  on  the  Biblical  narrative.  The 
city  of  "  Medyen  [say  the  Arabs]  is  the  city  of  the 
people  of  Shu'eyb,  and  is  opposite  Tabook,  on  tlie 
shore  of  Bahr  el-Kulzum  [the  Bed  Sea] :  between 
these  is  six  days'  journey.  It  [Medyen]  is  larger 
than  Tabook:  and  in  it  is  the  well  horn  which 
Moses  watered  the  flock  of  Shu'eyb "  {Mnrdtid, 
i.  ▼.).     £l-Makn-ezee  (in  his  KttiuU)  enters  into 

a  •  Modem  trnveUers  conflnn  this  Biblical  aooonot 
of  the  fortuity  and  wealth  of  Biidian.  t^We  suo- 
eeeded,**  says  Tristram,  '*  in  rBaehing  Bt  Thiyibeh  Just 
SB  ths  sun  went  down.  We  had  magolflcent  views 
over  the  east  as  fl»  as  Jebel  llaaran.  Oraat  was  our 
KStonishment  to  find,  as  we  turned  oar  glasses  oo 
BosFsh,  that  all  the  vast  blank  space  on  the  map 
vblJu  lies  betwevn  Gilead  and  Bosroh,  instead  of  being 

desert,  was  one  boundless  com  or  grass  plain,  covered 
with  crops.  It  is,  in  fcct,  the  granary  of  North  Arabia. 
Bere  was  the  wealth  <ft  Boman  Syria,  and  the  somoo 
M  lis  population ;  and  hers  the  swanning  BUdianltss, 
Ike  the  BenI  Sakk^  of  to-day,  pastozid  their  thousands 
ifransls."   (Laii4e^J«ra«<,aded.,p.  486.)        H. 
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ooBsidenble  detail  respecting  this  eity  and  people 
The  substance  of  his  aoeount,  which  is  fuli  of  la 
credible  &bles,  is  as  follows:  Medyen  are  the  pet^ 
pie  of  Shu'eyb,  and  are  the  oflkpring  of  Median  < 
[Midian],  son  of  ^braham,  and  their  mother  was 
Kantoor^,  the  daughter  of  Yuktan  [Jdctan]  the 
Canaanite:  she  bare  him  eight  children,  from  wbooi 
descended  peoples.  He  here  quotes  the  passage 
al>ove  cited  from  the  Mardtid  almoat  eei  6a/tJM,  aiid 
adds,  that  the  Arabs  dispute  whether  the  name  be 
foreign  or  Arabic,  and  whether  Medyen  spoke  Ara- 
bic, so-called.  Some  say  that  they  had  a  number 
of  kings,  who  were  respectively  named  Abjad,  Haw- 
vret,  Huttee,  Kelemeii,  Saafas,  and  Karaahei.  'lliis 
absurd  enumeration  forms  a  sentence  oommon  in 
Arabic  grammars,  which  gives  the  order  of  the 
Hebrew  and  ancient  Arabic  alphabets,  and  the 
numerical  order  of  the  letters.  It  is  only  enriovs 
as  possibly  containing  some  vague  reference  to  the 
UiiUjUige  of  Midian,  and  it  is  therefore  imerted 
liere.  These  kings  are  said  to  have  ruled  at  Mek- 
keh.  Western  Nqd,  the  Yemen,  Medyen,  and  K^'pt, 
etc.,  contemporaneously.  That  Midian  penetrated 
into  the  Yemen  is,  it  must  be  observed,  extremely 
improbable,  as  the  writer  of  this  article  has  re- 
marked in  Arabia,  notwithstanding  the  hints  ai 
Arab  authors  to  the  contrary,  Yakoot,  iu  the  Moa^ 
jam  (cited  in  the  Journal  of  the  DtuiscA.  MorgtmL 
(itstlischa/t),  saying  that  a  southern  Arabian  dii^ 
lect  iaof  Midian;  and  Kl-Mes'oodee  (rr/i.  Schultrna. 
pp.  158,  159)  inserting  a  Midianite  king  among  the 
rulers  of  the  Yemen:  the  latter  being,  however, 
more  possible  than  the  former,  as  an  accidental  and 
individual,  not  a  national  occurrence.  The  story  of 
Shu'eyb  is  found  in  the  Kur-an.  He  wss  sent  as 
a  prophet  to  warn  tlie  {teople  of  Midian,  snd  being 
rejected  by  them,  tliey  were  destroj'ed  by  a  stomi 
from  heaveu  (Sale's  Kur-dn,  vii.  and  xi.).  He  is 
generally  supposed  to  be  the  same  as  Jethro,  the 
father-in-Uw  of  Moses ;  but  some,  ss  Sale  informs 
us,  deny  this;  and  one  of  these  says  "  that  he  was 
first  called  Uuyoon,  and  afterwards  Shu'eyb,  that 
he  was  a  comely  person,  but  spare  and  lean,  very 
thoughtful,  and  of  few  words."  The  whole  Arah 
story  of  Medyen  and  Sbu*eyb,  eren  if  it  oontain 
any  truth,  is  encumbered  by  a  mass  of  late  Babbin- 
icaJ  m}ths. 

El-Makreezee  tells  us  that  in  the  land  of  Midtea 
were  many  cities,  of  which  the  people  had  disap- 
peared, and  the  cities  themselves  had  fiJlen  to  ruin ; 
that  when  he  wrote  (in  the  year  825  of  the  Flight) 
forty  cities  remauied,  the  names  of  some  being 
knomi,  and  of  other*  lost  Of  the  former,  he  sa}-s, 
there  were,  between  the  Hyaz  and  Palestine  and 
Egypt,  sixteen  cities ;  and  ten  of  these  in  the  diree- 
tion  of  Palestine.  Thev  were  £1-Rhaksah,  £•- 
Saneetah,  £1-Medereh,  £1-Miuyeh,  El-Aawi^,  El. 
Khuweyzak,  El-Beere)!!,  £l-Ma-eyn,  El-Seba,  anc 
£l-Mu*aUak.«    The  moat  important  of  these  dtM 
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««t  £I-Kbaluili  •  ttkl  £1-S«neetah;  the  itonei 
itumaj of  them  had  been  remoTed  to  El-Ghaizah 
(Gam)  to  build  with  them.  This  tist,  however, 
aanit  be  taken  with  caution. 

In  the  A.  v.  of  Apocr.  and  N.  T.  the  name  b 
^vBB  u  Madias.  *       £.  S.  P. 

•  MUnANITB.  [MiDiAN.] 

MIDWIFB.^  Parturition  in  the  East  ii  usu- 
ill;  emj.*  The  office  of  a  midwife  is  thtia,  in  many 
eutcni  eonntnee,  in  little  lue,  bnt  is  performed, 
■tai  neeesiary,  bj  relatives  (Chardin,  Koy.  vii. 
»;  Harmer,  Ofte.  iv.  4S6).  [Childbbm.]  It 
<Mj  be  for  this  reaiOD  that  the  number  of  persons 
employed  for  this  purpose  among  the  Hebrews 
SIS  10  naaSi,  as  the  passage  Ex.  i.  19  seems  to 
^am;  onlesi,  aa  Knobel  and  others  suggest,  the 
(«o  named  were  the  principal  persons  of  their 
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h  the  degeription  of  the  transaction  mentioned 
in  £1.  i^  one  eipression,  **  upon  the  '^  stools,"  re- 
xhamnarkabie  illustration  from  modem  usage. 
•jCKniiu  doubts  the  existence  of  any  custom  such 
M  the  direct  meaning  of  the  passage  implies,  and 
nggeals  a  wooden  or  stone  trough  for  washing  the 
oev-bom  child.  But  the  modem  Egyptian  prac- 
titt,  M  dcMribed  bv  Mr.  1  ^ne,  exactly  answers  to 
tbt  indkated  in  the  book  of  Exodus.  **  Two  or 
tfarn  dajs  before  the  expected  time  of  delivery,  the 
/xjdk  (midwife)  conveys  to  the  bouse  the  kur»ee 
ti^iddek,  a  ehair  of  a  peculiar  form,  upon  which 
ihe  paticDt  is  to  be  seated  during  the  birth  "  (Lane, 
Mod.  Eg^  iii.   142). 

Tlte  moral  qoeation  arising  from  the  conduct  of 
tbe  aidwives  does  not  fiedl  within  the  seope  of  the 
frantaitida  The  reader,  however,  may  refer  to 
St  AagutiAe,  Contr.  mendacium^  ch.  xv.  32,  and 
Oaetf.  ta  HtpL  ii.  1 ;  also  Com.  a  Lap.  Com.  mi 
Ex.  I 

Wbait  is  said,  <«  God  dealt  well  witii  the  mid- 
mo,  sod  built  them  houses,**  we  are  probably  to 
lofaitaod  that  their  fiunilies  were  blesKd  either 
bpeiatofnnmben  or  of  substance.  Othwexphma- 
iioBS  of  inferior  ndoe  have  been  ofl^red  by  Kimehif 
(^bbin,  and  others  (Calmet,  Com.  on  £x.  i. ;  Pat- 
itt;  Cora,  a  Lap.:  Knobel;  Sclileusner,  Lex.  V, 
T.  tlc^a;  Ges.  p.  193;  CriL  Sacr.), 

It  h  worth  while  to  notice  only  to  refute  on  its 
•m  gitnnd  the  Jewish  tradition  wbieh  identified 
%ikah  and  Pnah  with  .lochebed  and  Miriam,  and 
atepreted  the  *<  hooses  *'  built  for  them  as  the  so- 
aU  rojal  and  sacerdotal  femifies  of  Caleb  and 
lisMi  (Jenph.  Ant.  iii.  2,  §  4;  Com.  a  Lap.  and 

*  B-Ehalaaib  (aometunes  wrlttsn  B-Khnlosah,  and 
■^okdi),  or  Dhn  1-Khmlaaah,  poawed  an  idol- 
teplB,  destrojred  by  order  of  Mohammad;  the  Idol 
M^l  BUMd  B-Khalaaah,  or  the  place,  or  "  growing- 
Ytei**  oTB-KhalaMh.  The  plaoe  is  aald  to  be  four 
^'Joorasy  ftom  Mekkeb,  in  the  'Abli,  and  eaUed 

tttt  loaUxni  Kaabeb,**  Sl-Kaabefa  el-Temioeoyeb 
Mmnsidj  g.  T.,  and  H-Bdivee,  and  the  Kamoot  thera 
4W^  B  Modaicb  seems  aiao  to  be  the  aame  as  Dhn- 
^4fategh  (JUbruMl,  s.  v.),  and  therefore  (fkom  the 
«aia)  pnliably  the  dte  of  an  idol  temple  also. 

*  niv^JJ,  part  In  P.  of  ITJ*  "  tobringtorth :" 

uUi  ateriKK  II  must  be  T«naxked  that  H^^H, 
i  V.«  la.  L  19,  <*  lively,**  Is  alio  In  Babbfailoal  de- 
iRv  "  oriiiflTes,**  an  explamtkm  which  appears  to 
Iii«  twabsd  In  vtew  by  the  Tnlg.,  which  interpiets 
obeteliteandl  babent  seientlam.** 
(t  Itvtaff  oiMktaies,**  hnplyinc  thai 


t  >jr   « 
illiW 


CnL  8aer,  1.  e.;  Sehotlgen,  ffor,  ffebr,  U.  460 
Ih  Mem,  c.  iv.).  H.  W.  P. 

MIODAL-EI/  (^tr^^J".  [tower  of  God 
Rom.  Mc7aAaap//A;  Vat.]  MryoAaa^fi/ii  Alex. 
Ma78aAit}»paft  —  both  including  the  succeeding 
name:  MagdalrEt)^  one  of  the  fortified  toikus  of 
the  prasession  of  Naphtali  (Josh.  xix.  38  only), 
named  between  Iron  and  Horkm,  possibly  deriv- 
ing its  name  from  some  ancient  tower  —  the  **  t^iwar 
of  El,  or  God."  In  the  present  unexplored  con- 
dition of  the  part  of  Palestine  allotted  to  NaphtaU, 
it  is  dangerous  to  hazard  coivjectures  as  to  the  sit- 
uations of  the  towns :  but  if  it  be  possible  that  Bu" 
raft  is  Uorem  and  YarUn  Iron,  the  possibility  ii 
strengthened  by  finding  a  Mujtidtl^  at  no  greiA 
distance  ftt)m  them,  namdy,  on  the  left  bank  Si  the 
Wndy  Kerkertth^  8  miles  due  east  of  the  Ras  en- 
Jfakurak,  6  miles  west  of  ffurah  and  8  of  Fortfii 
(see  Van  de  Velde*s  Map,  1858).  At  any  rate  the 
point  is  worth  investigation. 

By  Eusebius  {OnomattteoH,  May94\)  it  is 
spoken  of  as  a  large  viUage  lying  between  Don 
( Tantura)  and  Ptolemais  {AklBa)  at  9  miles  from 
the  former,  that  is  just  about  Athtit,  the  ancient 
uQiateUum  peregrinorum.**  No  doubt  the  Ca»- 
tellum  was  ancienUy  a  migdol «  or  tower:  but  it  ia 
hard  to  locate  a  town  of  Naphtali  below  Carmd, 
and  at  least  25  miles  from  t^ie  botrndaries  of  the 
tribe.  For  a  similar  reason  Afefdel  by  Tiberias,  on 
the  shore  of  the  Lake  of  Gennesaret,  is  not  likely 
to  be  Migdal-d  (Rob.  BibL  Bes.  ii.  397),  since  it 
must  be  outside  the  ancient  limits  of  Naphtali  and 
within  those  of  Zebulun.  In  this  case,  hovrever, 
the  distance  is  not  so  great. 

Schwarz  (184),  reading  Migdal-el  and  lloiv^m  aa 
one  word,  proposes  to  identify  it  with  Afefdei  el- 
Kerittn,  a  place  about  12  miles  east  of  Akka, 

A  Mgdtl  ia  mentioned  by  Van  de  Velde  (Sjfi . 
and  Pal.  ii.  307)  in  the  central  mountains  of 
Palestine,  near  the  edge  of  the  Ghor^  at  the  upper 
end  of  the  Wady  FatnU,  and  not  far  from  Iktumtiht 
the  ancient  Edumia.  This  very  possibly  represrakts 
an  ancient  Migdal,  of  which  no  trscei^as  yet  been 
found  in  the  Bible.  It  was  also  visited  by  Dr. 
Robinson  {BibL  Bee.  iii.  295),  who  gives  good  rei^ 
■ous  for  aecepting  it  as  the  Magdal-eeniia  mentioned 
by  Jerome  {Onomaai.  "Senna")  as  seven  milst 
north  of  .Jericho,  on  the  border  of  Judea.  Anotiisf 
Migdal  probably  lay  about  two  miles  south  of  Jsns- 
salem,  near  the  Bethlehem  road,  where  the  chistar 
of  ruins  called  Kirbei  Um-Moghdala  is  now  sita- 
ated  (Tobler,  DritU  WamJerung,  p.  81). 


the  Hebrew  women  were,  like  animals,  qnlek  In  pavta 
tltion.    Gewnlos  renders  "  vividai,  roboatn,"  p^  468. 
In  any  case  the  general  sense  of  the  passage  Bz.  1. 19 
is  the  same,  namely,  that  the  Hebrew  women  stood  in 
little  or  no  need  of  the  midwlTes'  aaaiatanoe. 

e  See  an  iUuatratioo  of  Cant.  viU.  6,  suggested  la 
Blishna,  Petaeh.  x.  8. 

d  D^,)?^!tiT'b7,    rendered  In   the  LXX.    »rar 

jnn  vpbf  T^p  rJWrtur ;  Ynlg.  quum  partus  tempvt  oc/em- 
trit, 

§  Bfay  this  not  be  the  Magddlos  named  by  Herodo- 
tus, Ii.  169,  as  the  aite  of  Ph&iaoh  Necho's  victory  ovw 
Joilah .  (See  Rawllnaon'a  Herod.  11.  248,  nofea)  But 
thia  waa  not  the  only  Migdol  along  this  ooant.  Tbi 
Srp^fwvof  irUf>yov,  or  ''Stmto*8  tower,**  mnet  haivf 
been  another,  and  a  third  possibly  stood  nsar  AShhs 
kn.    [MianDo;MnDAirOAi>.] 
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MIODAL-GAD 


The  Migdal-Euer,  at  which  Jacob  halted  on  his 
wtkj  from  Bethlehem  to  Hebron,  waa  a  ahort  dis- 
teooe  south  of  the  former.     [Edab,  toweb  of.] 

G. 

MIGDAL-OAiy  nj'bgjtt  [iower  of 
Gad]  I  [Rom.  MayoBaXyoB;  Vat]  MeeyoiayaS; 
Alex.  May9a\yoB''  MnytUtl-Gad),  a  city  of  Judah 
(Josh.  zv.  87);  In  the  district  of  the  Sheftlah^  or 
maritime  lowland ;  a  member  of  the  second  group 
of  cities,  which  contained  amongst  others  L.achi8H, 
Eglon,  and  Makkkdam.  By  Eusebius  and  Je- 
rome in  the  OnomngUcon^  it  appears  to  be  men- 
tioned as  "Magdala,"  but  without  any  sign  of  its 
being  actually  known  to  them.  A  village  called  el 
Medjdel  lies  in  the  maritime  plain,  a  couple  of 
miles  inland  from  Ascalon,  9  from  Urn  Lnkhi$^ 
and  11  ftt>m  AjUtn,  So  for  this  is  in  support  of 
Van  de  Velde's  identificaUon  {Syr.  #  PaL  u.  S37, 
888;  Afemoir,  p.  834;  Rob.  Ist  ed.  vol.  iii.  Appen- 
dix, p.  118  If)  of  the  place  with  Migdal-gad,  and  it 
would  be  quite  satisfactory  if  we  were  not  unceis 
tain  whether  the  other  two  pboes  are  Lachish  and 
Eglon.  Hakkedah  at  any  rate  must  have  been 
much  farther  north.  But  to  aj^redate  these  con- 
ditions, we  ought  to  know  the  principles  on  which 
the  groups  of  towns  in  these  catalogues  are  ar- 
ranged, which  as  yet  we  do  not  Migdal-gad  was 
probably  dedicated  to  or  associated  with  the  wor- 
ship of  the  ancient  deity  Gad,  another  of  whose 
Hoctuaries  lay  at  the  opposite  extremity  of  the 
country  at  Baal-oad  under  Mount  Hermon. 

G. 

MIGa)OL  (bh^39,  b^3?  [tower,  ca$tU] : 
Udry9mXotf,  or  M9yiw\6¥:  kaydalum),  proper 
name  of  one  or  two  places  on  the  esstem  firontier 

of  F^ypt  cognate  to  ^^9>  which  appears  prop- 
erty to  signify  a  military  watch-tower,  as  of  a  town 
(9  K.  ix.  17),  or  isolated  (xvii.  9),  and  the  look-«ut 
of  a  vineyard  (Is.  v.  2:  oomp.  Matt  xxi.  33,  Mark 
zii.  1),  or  a  shepherd's  look-out,  if  we  nuty  judge 

from  the  prtper  name,  I^J  ^?3Q.  **  the  tower 
of  the  flock,"  in  which,  however,  it  is  |)0S8ible  that 
the  second  word  is  a  proper  name  (Gen.  xxxv. 
81;  and  comp.  Mic.  iv.  8,  where  the  military  sig- 
nificaUon  seems  to  be  implied,  though  perhaps 
rhetorically  only).  This  form  occurs  only  in  Egyp- 
tian geography,  and  it  has  therefore  been  supposed 
by  ChampoIIion  to  be  suUtituted  for  an  Egyptian 
name  of  umihtf  sound,  the  Coptic  equivalent  in 

the  Bibl^    uegiTco^,     juteaTO)^ 

(Sah.),  being,  aooordmi^  to  him,  of  Egyptian  origin 
{Vl^gypU  ious  let  Phnrfionsj  ii.  79,  80;  comp. 
69).  A  native  etymology  has  been  suggested,  giv- 
ing the  signification  "  multitude  of  bills  **  **  (  Thts. 
i.  v.).  l^e  ancient  Egyptian  form  of  Migdol  hav- 
<iig,  however,  been  found,  written  in  a  manner 
tendering  it  not  improbable  that  it  was  a  foreign 
irord,»  MAKTUR  or  MAKTeRU,  as  weU  as  so 
ttsed  that  It  must  be  of  simiUr  meaning  to  the 

^lebfew  /?)t3,  and  the  Coptic  equi\-alent  occur- 
_^ —  — ^— ^™ 

«  The  dsilvatioii  is  frtan    j^J^rU   ^  mnltitoda,** 

•d  0^X,  T2-^  (aah.)«»ahlU,»»whkhlsdar. 
Mg.  notwithstandlnf  the  instability  of  the  vowals  in 
>irtk.  The  form  UL€2)B^^  would  bettor  suit 
Ills  f^vmoloKjr,  were  there  not  other  rsasooa  than  Hi 
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ring  in  a  fonn,  JtXB(STO^  <S^-^»  ^^^ 
diiftring  f^om  that  of  the  geogra|ihical  name,  witk 
the  significations  *<a  circuit,  citadels,  towers,  bu^ 
warks,"  a  point  hitherto  strangely  o\ierk)oked,  the 
idea  of  the  Eg^-ptian  origin  and  etymok^  of  the 
latter  must  be  given  up. 

Another  name  on  the  frontier,  Baal-cephon,  ap- 
pears also  to  be  Hebrew  or  Semitic,  and  to  have  s 
simihtf  signification.  [Baal-zephox.]  The  an- 
dent  EgypUan  name  oocun  in  a  sculpture  on  the 
outer  side  of  the  north  wall  of  the  grcmt  hjpostyle 
hall  of  the  Temple  of  El-Kamak  at  Thebea,  where 
a  fort  or  possibly  fortified  town,  is  represented, 
with  the  name  PA-MAKTUR  EN  RA-MA-MEN, 
**the  tower  of  Pharaoh,  establisber  of  justice;*' 
the  Ust  four  words  being  the  prenomen  of  Scthes 
I.  (b.  c.  cir.  1822).  The  sculpture  represents  the 
king's  triumphal  return  to  Egypt  from  an  eastern 
expedition,  and  the  place  is  represented  as  if  on  a 
main  road,  to  the  east  of  Leontc^xdts. 

1.  A  Migdol  is  mentioned  in  the  account  of  Um 
Exodus.  Before  the  passage  of  the  Red  Sc»  the 
Israelites  wero  commanded  "  to  turn  and  encamp 
before  Pi-hahiroth,  between  Migdol  and  the  sea. 
over  sgainst  Baal-sephon  *'  (Ex.  xiv.  2).  In  Num- 
bers we  read,  "  And  they  removed  from  Etliam, 
and  turned  again  mito  Pi-hahiroth,  which  [is]  be- 
fore Baalsephon :  and  they  pitched  before  Migdol. 
And  they  departed  from  before  Pi-hahiroth,  and 
passed  through  the  midst  of  the  sea  into  the  wilder- 
ness **  (xxxiii.  7, 8).  We  suppose  that  the  position 
of  the  encampment  was  before  or  at  Pi-hahiroth, 
behind  which  was  Migdol,  and  on  the  other  hand 
Baal-zephon  and  the  sea,  these  phbces  being  near 
together.  The  place  af  the  encampment  and  of 
the  passage  of  the  sea  we  believe  to  have  been  not 
far  from  the  Persepolitan  monument,  which  is 
made  in  linant's  map  the  site  of  the  Serapeum. 
[Exodus,  tiie.] 

a.  A  Migdol  is  spoken  of  by  Jeremiah  and  Exekid 
The  latter  prophet  mentions  it  as  a  boundar}'-town, 
eridently  on  the  eastern  border,  oomqwnding  to 
Seveneh,  or  Syene,  on  the  southern.     He  piK^hesies 
the  desolation  of  Egypt  **  from  Migdol  to  Sevendi 

even  unto  the  border  of  Gush,"   nSip  ^^^^9 

W^  h^'H'S)  (xxix.  10),  and  predicts  slaughter 
««firom  Migdol  to  Se%-eneh"  (xxx.  6).  That  the 
eastern  border  is  that  on  which  Ifigdol  waa  aituate 
is  shown  not  only  by  this  being  the  border  towards 
Palestine,  and  that  which  a  conqueror  from  the 
east  would  pass,  but  also  by  the  noUces  in  the  look 
of  Jeremiah,  woere  this  town  is  spoken  of  with 
places  in  Lower  Egypt.  In  the  prophecy  to  the 
Jews  in  Egypt  they  are  spoken  of  as  dwelling  at 
Migdol,  Tahpaiihes,  and  Noph,  and  in  the  country 
of  Pathros  (Jer.  xliv.  1),  and  in  that  foietellini;, 
apparently,  an  invasion  of  Egypt  by  Nd>uchad- 
neczar,  Migdol,  Noph,  and  Tahpanbes  are  again 
mentioned  together  (xlvi.  14).  It  seems  plain, 
from  its  bdng  spoken  of  with  Memphis,  and  frtMn 
Jews  dwelling  there,  that  this  Migdol  was  an  im- 
portant town,  and  not  a  mere  fort,  or  even  military 


rashness  against  it.  Vorster  (J.  R.)  gives  It,  on  whal 
authority  we  know  not:  perhaps  it  is  a  mlsprinf 
{JE^,  ad  mehaeUs,  p.  28). 

h  Foreign  words  are  usually  written  with  all  ei 
most  of  tlie  vowels  In  anstent  ^gyptlaii:  naUvs  w«s k 
ravslv. 
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Aftar  tbif  dme  there  it  no  notice  of 
iBf  pboe  of  this  nmme  in  Egjpt,  excepting  of 
MaKdoloa,  by  Hecatma  of  liilettis,^  and  in  the 
Itmemrtf  of  Antouimia^  in  which  Magdolo  it  placed 
tmbt  Roman  niilet  to  the  touthwaid  of  Pentium, 
in  Uw  route  from  the  Serapeum  to  that  town.<^ 
Thif  btter  place  roost  probably  represents  the 
Ili}{ik4  mentioned  by  Jeremiah  and  Ktdciel.  Its 
position  OD  the  route  to  Palettuie  woold  make  it 
both  tliat^etically  important  and  populont,  neither 
ff  which  woold  be  the  case  with  a  town  in  the 
piMition  of  the  Bfif^l  of  the  Pentateuch.  Gese- 
sios,  however,  holds  that  there  it  but  one  Migdol 
■ationed  in  the  Bible  {Lex,  s.  ▼.)•  Lepsius  dia- 
tinguisbes  two  Migdob,  and  considers  Magdolo  to 
yt  the  nme  aa  the  Migdol  of  Jeremiah  and  Eze 
ckL  He  suppoten  the  name  to  be  only  the  Semitic 
nodcring  of  » the  Camp,'*  ^rparirfSa,  the  set- 
tkosait  made  by  Psammetiehus  I.  of  Ionian  and 
Cjran  mercenaries  on  the  Pelusiae  branch  of  the 
Nils.<<  He  ingenioudy  aigues  that  M^ol  is  m«i- 
tiooed  in  the  Bible  at  the  time  of  the  existence  — 
he  rather  looeelj  Hiyt  foundation  —  of  tliis  settle- 
nmt,  but  omitted  by  the  Greek  geographers  —  he 
^hsold  have  md  after  HeoatSBUs  of  Miletus  —  Uie 
nNTBensries  baring  been  removed  by  Aniasis  to 
Nonphis  (ii.  154),  and  not  afterwards  noticed  ex- 
MptiDg  in  the  Jlinemry  of  Antoninm  ( Chronolip^ 
fie  (kr  ^jfjfpter,  i.  340,  and  note  5).  The  Greek 
ud  U^>rew  or  Semitic  words  do  not  however  ofli^r 
KHfficMDt  neameea  of  meaning,  nor  does  Uie 
EiTfCiaa  uMge  appear  to  sanction  any  deviation 
in  this  ease;  ao  that  we  cannot  accept  this  suppo- 
citioflf  which,  moreover,  seems  repugnant  to  the 
bet  thst  Migdol  vat  a  town  where  Jews  dwelt. 
LtiWBpoUiou  {L*£,gypt€  mnu  U§  Phanumt^  ii. 
0-71)  and  other*  (Ewald,  Oeachichte,  2d  ed.,  u. 
Tft<c;  Schleiden,  Die  Lnndtnye  wn  Suei^  pp. 
140, 141)  hare  noticed  the  occurrence  of  Arabic 
laaes  which  appear  to  represent  the  ancient  name 
%|dal,  and  to  be  derired  from  its  Coptic  equiva- 
koL  These  namea,  of  which  the  most  common 
fcnn  sppears  to  be  Mashtool,*  are  found  in  the 
OoMos  of  £1-M^k  en  N^ir  (Mohammad  Ibn 
UsooD),  given  by  I>e  Sacy  in  his  transbttion  of 
Abd  el-Lateef*s  History  of  Egypt.  Their  fre- 
fsney  &«en  the  opinion  that  Migdol  was  a  name 
maxnily  given  in  Egypt  to  fortt,  especially  on  or 
Mv  the  etttem  frontier.  Dr.  Schieiden  (/.  c.) 
•f^oeti  that  Mathtool  has  an  Arabic  derivation; 
ktt  we  reply  thai  the  modern  get^graphy  of  Egypt 


*  Wt  half  no  aoeoont  of  Jews  fn  the  Egyptian 
«tttU7  NTvlee  at  early  at  thit  Uma ;  but  it  It  not 
bprwlhb  that  tome  of  the  ftigitives  who  took  J«vb- 
atob  with  them  maj  have  become  mercenaries  in 
'bjnob  Bophi»*a  army. 

^  9trph.  Bys.  t.  v^  oomp.  Fyofmenta  Historieontm 
f^mer^m,  1. 20.  If  the  latter  part  of  the  passage  be 
^  BMatifriv,  the  town  wat  important  In  hit  time. 
^ijlaAit.  96ku$  Aiyifwrov.    'Bmmubc  vtpnff^atf  rh 

^  The  mute  Is  at  fbllowt :  (^  a  Sera|rfu  Pelntio  mpm 
!i  TbMhuio  vitl  8U«  zxrlil  Magdolo  xJl  Pelotto  xU  " 
U  Pttthey  et  Pindar,  p.  76).  Thcte  distaoeei  would 
^  the  flerapenm  somewhat  Airther  southward  than 
(hi  rile  saiiguud  to  It  In  linant's  map  [see  Sxonnt, 
Wl  talaa  the  ronta  wars  veiy  tedhwet,  whieh  In  the 
^mn  night  wvU  be  the  oate. 

^  Bmdet«  d«eribet  tftlie  Oampt"  m  two 
m  «a  diher  ride  of  tht  Nile,  and  puts  Hbma  « 

a  llttlt  below  the  eity  Bobattlt,  on  tht  novth 
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ofihis  enwnplet  that  render  thit  by  no  mstns 
■eriout  difficulty. 

It  hat  been  ooi^Jeetured  that  the  Hdy^oKo^  men 
tioned  by  Herodotus,  in  hit  reference  to  an  expedl- 
tion  of  Necbo't  (ii.  159),  luppoeed  to  be  thi^  in 
which  he  slew  Joeiah,  is  the  Migdol  of  the  prophets 
(Mannert,  A/tHka^  i.  489),  and  it  hat  even  been 
proposed  to  read  in  the  Heb.  text  Migdol  for 
Megiddo  (Harenberg,  BiU.  Brem.  vi.  281,  ff.; 
Roeenmuller,  AUerih,  ii.  99);  but  the  latter  idet 
it  unworthy  of  modern  scholtrship.        R.  S*  P- 

*  Mont.  Chabas  finds  traces  of  Migdol  in  the 
itinerary  of  an  Egyptian  grandee  who  visited 
Phoenicia,  Palestine,  and  Syria,  in  the  14th  century 
B.  c.  in  crossing  the  eastern  frontier  of  Egypt  the 
traveller  came  to  the  house  of  Ovati  erected  by 
Rameses,  to  mark  hit  victoriee.  Thit  Ovali  wat 
t*  the  goddess  of  the  North,"  answering  to  Beel- 
Ttepkon,  <*  the  k>rd  of  the  North.*'  Rameses  had 
probal>ly  impropriated  by  his  own  cartouche  the 
fortress  of  Ovati  already  erected  by  Sethee  L  Of 
this  mention  is  made  in  one  of  the  pictorial  repre^ 
seotations  of  the  wars  of  Sethee  I.  —  a  sort  of  chart, 
indicating  the  last  stations  of  thit  Pharaoh  on  hit 
return  from  Atia  to  Egypt  These  are,  (1.)  The 
OviiU  of  Sethee  /.  represented  as  a  fortress  near 
a  reservoir  of  water:  (2.)  The  MikUd  of  Sethee  1., 
a  fort  with  a  well  near  by:  (3.)  The  Houte  of  the 
Lion,  a  much  lai^er  fortress  situated  near  a  pond 
with  trees  upon  either  side:  (4.)  Thefortreu  of 
Djitr^  consisting  of  several  bu^^e  buildings,  separ- 
ated by  a  canal,  which  connects  with  a  lake  filled 
with  crocodilet,  and  which  Brugsch  identifies  as 
lake  Timtah. 

From  thit  tketch,  the  border  of  Egypt  towardt 
Palestine  and  Idumea  appears  to  have  been  lined 
with  forts,  each  of  which,  like  the  modem  Suez, 
wat  furnished  with  a  reservoir  of  sweet  water 
(Chabat,  Votfage  etun  ^gjffttian^  etc  p.  287). 

The  tpecification  of  a  fortress  of  Sethee  I.  fitvon 
the  opinion  of  Ewald  that  Migdol  was  a  common 
name  of  frontier  towers.  Brugsch  makei  the 
Mdktir  or  Migdol  of  Sethee  I.  identical  with  the 
Magdolo  of  ^  Itin.  Anton.,  with  the  Migdol- 
Mngdalon  of  Jeremiah  and  Ezekiel  and  the  Migdol 
of  the  Books  of  Moses.     (Geog.  Ifuchrifl  i.  261.  > 

J.  P.  T. 

MIGTtON  (Xy^V^  [preapice,  or  (Fiirtt) 
hnd-sUp]  i  [Rom.  MorySciv,  Vat]  Manwi^;  in  baL 
[Rom.  Ma7^ff8<^,  Sm.i  MourcSw,  Sm<»,  Vat] 
MaycSw,  and  Alex.  McrycdSw:  Magron)^/  %  town. 


of  the  Nile  called  the  Pelotiao."  Eurl  M  oftroc  04 
Xwpoi  irpb«  tfoAao-oifC  h\Cyw  htp8t  Bov/Sootiov  irdAto*, 
iwi  T^  Uyf^aua^uif  KoXtvfUv^  or6fia'n  rod  NttXov  (V. 
164).  This  statement  is  contradictory,  as  Bnbastis  Is 
fkr  frmn  tbe  Peloslao  mouth  or  the  sea.  Lepsl^a 
(/.  e.)  m«ir6ly  speaks  of  thif  settlement  as  near  Peln- 
sinm,  on  the  Pelntlao  month  betow  Bubestls,  cittuf 
the  taut  claote  of  the  fbllowing  passage  of  Diodes 
ros  Sieulos,  who  gives  but  a  loose  repetition  ef 
Herodotus,  and  it  not  to  be  taken,  here  at  least, 
as  an  Independent  authority,  besides  that  he  may 
fix  the  position  of  a  territory  only,  and  not  of  **  the 
Oamp.*^  Tote  M  fUoAo^^f  .  .  .  .  rA  koAoi^imm 
0Tpardv«d«  Towov  (tw.  roi^  xoAovfUracf  orparowiiSoci 
T^ov)ocJMcrl)«Mtc, calxwpai'  iroA.Ai|i'  icarffcXi^ 
•oilxfwe    %mttfifif  hritm  rev  IIi|AMwt«uiov  rrdb«*"« 
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w  a  spot —  for  there  is  Dothinj^  to  indicate  which 
—  in  the  neighborhood  of  Saul's  city,  Gibeah,  on 
!iie  ^'ery  edge  of  the  district  belonging  to  it  (1  Sani. 
sir  3),  distinguished  bj  a  pomegranate-tree^  under 
which,  on  the  ere  of  a  memorable  e>'ent,  we  discover 
Saul  sod  Ahiah  surrounded  by  the  poor  remnants 
of  their  force.  Josephus  {Ant,  vi.  6,  $  2)  presents 
it  as  a  high  hiU  (fiovwhs  (f^\6s),  ftx>m  which 
there  was  a  wide  prospect  over  the  district  dems- 
tated  by  the  Philistines.  But  this  gives  no  clew, 
for  Palestine  is  full  of  elevated  spots  commanding 
wide  prospeeli. 

Migron  is  presented  to  our  mw  only  once  again, 
n&mely,  in  the  invaluable  list  of  the  places  dis- 
I'^'ued  by  Sennacherib^s  approach  to  Jerusalem 
(Is.  z.  28).  But  here  its  position  seems  a  little 
fttrtiier  no-.th  than  that  indicated  in  the  former 
pRsmcre  —  supposing,  that  is,  that  Gibeah  was  at 
Tuleil  tf'FfU,  It  here  occurs  between  Aiath  — 
that  is  Ai  —  and  Michmosh,  in  other  words  was  on 
the  north  of  the  great  ravine  of  the  Wftdy-Swoeimt^ 
while  Gibeah  was  more  than  2  miles  to  the  south 
thereof.  [Gibeah,  vol.  ii.  p.  916. J  In  Hebrew, 
Aft  (/ran  may  mean  a  "precipice,'*  a  frequent  feature 
nf  the  part  of  the  country  in  question,  and  it  is 
not  impossible  therefore  that  two  places  of  the  same 
name  are  intended  —  a  common  occurrence  in 
primitive  countries  and  tongues  where  each  rock  or 
rarine  has  its  appellation,  and  where  no  reluctance 
or  inconvenience  is  found  in  having  places  of  the 
same  name  in  close  proximity.  As  easily  two 
Microns,  »s  two  Gibeahs,  or  two  Shochos. 

The  TJCX.  seem  to  hare  had  Mkotddo  hi  their 
intentions,  but  this  is  quite  inadmissible.  (See 
Josephus,  Ant.  vi.  6,  $  2.)  G. 

MI'JAMIN  (]0J9  [ofi  the  right  hand,  or 
=i Benjaminli  Mfta/Jy;  [Vat  Bfyiofifiy;  Aid. 
Bcria/Jy;]  Alex.  McSd/ifiv:  Mahnnn).  L  The 
chief  of  the  sixth  of  the  24  courses  of  priests  es- 
tablished by  David  (1  Chr.  xxiv.  9). 

2.  {Miofilw'n  [Vat.]  Alex.  Mia/ucty;  FA.  Mfia- 
umpi  Miamin.)  A  family  of  priests  who  signed 
the  covenant  with  Nehemiah  (Neh.  z.  7);  prolmbly 
the  descendants  of  the  preceding,  and  the  same  as 
Mia  MIX  2  and  Muoamim  2. 

MIKXOTH  (nSbpD  [stavfi,  Ges. ;  hranchu 
or  Mtickny  FUrst:  in  1  Clir.  viii.,  Vat  Alex.  Meutcr 
X»0,  Rom.]  ^oKtXAdx  in  1  Chr.  ix.,  Alex.  Ma- 
irc8«0,  [Vat.  Sin.  MaircAA«0:]  MaceUoth).  1. 
One  of  the  sons  of  Jehiel.  the  father  or  prince  of 
Gibcon,  by  his  wife  Maachah  (1  Chr.  viU.  32,  ix. 
87,  38).  His  son  is  x-ariously  calle^  Shimeah  or 
Shimeam. 

2.   {MoKtWM:    [Vat.  omits.])     The   leader 

(1^33,  nAgUi)  of  the  second  division  of  David's 
srmy  (1  Chr.  zzvii.  4),  of  which  Dodai  the  Aho- 

hite  was  ci^itain  ("^9,  9nr),  The  nAgM,  in  a  mil- 
itary sense,  appears  to  have  been  an  oflBcer  superior 
in  rank  to  the  captains  of  thousands  and  the  cap- 
tains of  hundreds  (1  Chr.  xiii.  !).<> 

ItflKNElAH  [3syL]  Oin^DTO  [jpouaam 
\f  Jehowih] :  Meure \Afa,  [Vat  MaitKhtta^]  Alex. 
Mairfyia,  FA.  McucffAAa,  I  Chr.  xv.  18 ;  Meucci^fa, 
Alex.  MaKcyios,  1  Chr.  xv.  21 :  .Hacenint).  One 
]f  the  licrites  of  the  second  rank,  gatekeepers  of 

^  Tbto  verm  should  be  rendered,  "  And  Bavid  eon- 
mltil  with  the  eaptains  of  thousands  and  br  odrsds, 
Mlpt«|nr  to  each  leader  "  (nAgidl 


ftnLBTUS 

the  aric,  appointed  by  David  to  pby  In  tilt  Tbi|m 
band  »  with  harps  upon  Shemimth.** 

MIL'AL  AI  [3  syl.]  Ol?1^9  [tloqueni] :  om 
in  LXX. :  Malnlni).  Probably  a  Gershonite  Le> 
vite  of  the  sons  of  Asaph,  who,  with  Ezra  ai  thei' 
head,  played  **  the  musical  instruments  of  Davic 
the  man  of  God  "  in  the  solemn  proceasion  round 
the  walls  of  Jerusalem  which  accompanied  their 
dedication  (Neh.  zii  36).     [BiAiTAiciAH  2.] 

MIL'CAH  (nj^9  [coiiiwefj:  M«Axi£:  ii^U 
cha),  L  Daughter  'of  Haran  and  wife  of  her 
uncle  NaJior,  Abraham's  brother,  to  whom  the 
liare  eight  children:  the  youngest,  Bethuel,  was 
the  father  of  Rebekah  (Gen.  xi.  29,  xxii.  20,  83, 
xxiv.  15,  24,  47).  She  was  the  sister  of  Lot,  and 
her  son  Bethuel  is  distinguished  as  "  Nahor*s  son, 
whom  Milcah  bare  unto  him,"  apparently  to  indi- 
cate that  be  was  of  the  purest  blood  of  Abraham*s 
ancestry,  being  descended  both  from  Haran  and 
Nahor. 

2.  The  fourth  daughter  of  Zelophehad  (Nuol 
xxvi.  33,  xxvii.  1,  xxxvi.  11 ;  Josh.  xrii.  3). 

MIL'GOM  (Db^Z?  [their  king] :  S  ficunXw^ 
avT&rf  [Comp.  MtKY^fij]  hfoloch,  1  K.  xi.  5,  33; 
6  Mo\6x,  [Vat.  AldT  MoXxf^X,]  Alex.  A^cAxoam 
Afelchom,  2  K.  xxiii.  13).  The  '^abomination  '*  of 
the  children  of  Ammon,  elsewhere  called  Molech 
(1  K.  xi.  7,  Ac.)  and  Malcham  (Zeph.  1. 5,  marg. 
"their  king  **),  of  the  latter  of  which  It  is  prob- 
ably a  dialectical  Tariadon.  Movers  (PAAuaer,  i 
358)  calls  it  an  Aramaie  pronunciation. 

MILE  (MlKiop,  the  Greek  form  of  the  Latin 
miUinrium\  a  Roman  measure  of  length  equal  to 
1618  English  yards.  It  is  only  once  notioed  in 
the  Bible  (Matt.  v.  4 1 ),  the  usual  method  of  reckon- 
ing both  in  it  and  in  Josephus  being  by  the  stadium. 
The  Roman  system  of  measurement  was  fully  in- 
troduced into  Palestine,  though  probably  at  a  later 
date;  the  Talmudists  admitted  the  term  "mile" 

( v^D)  into  their  vocabulary :  both  .Terome  (in  his 

Onamaaticon)  and  the  Itineraries  compute  the  dis- 
tances in  Palestine  by  miles;  and  to  this  day  the 
old  milestones  may  be  seen,  here  and  there,  in  that 
country  (Robinson's  Bib.  Rei.  ii.  161  note,  iii.  306). 
The  mile  of  the  Jews  is  said  to  have  been  of  two 
kinds,  long  or  short,  dependent  on  the  length  of 
the  pace,  which  varied  in  different  parts,  the  long 
pace  being  double  the  length  oi  the  short  one 
(Carpzov's  Appnrat.  p.  679).  [Day's  Jourkkt, 
Amer.  ed.)  W.  L.  B. 

•  MILETUM,  2  Tiro.  iv.  20,  for  Miletus. 
The  A.  V.  folk>w8  here  tiie  older  versions,  except 
Wyclifl^,  who  writes  "Milete.'*  The  early  Eng- 
lish often  inflected  such  names  after  the  analogy  oif 
the  Greek  and  lAtin,  though  on  this  principle  it 
would  have  been  strictly  Afiieto  in  the  above  paa- 
sage.  See  Trench,  AtUfiorized  Vei'sion,  p.  79  (ed. 
1859).  H. 

MILETUS  (M/Xirrof :  Miietu$),  Acts  xx.  15, 
17,  less  correctly  called  Milktum  in  2  Tim.  iv  30. 
The  first  of  these  passages  brings  before  us  the 
scene  of  the  most  pathetic  occasion  of  St.  Paurs 
life;  the  second  Is  interesting  end  important  io 
reference  to  the  question  of  tlie  Apostle>  seoood 
iuiprisonment. 

St.  Pkul,  on  the  return  voyage  fVom  hli  thir£ 
missionary  Journey,  having  left  Philippi  after  tlit 
passover  (Acts  xx.  9).  and  desirous,  if  powUa,  tc 


•UU  Ikm.  In  tha  firat  place  it  Uj  on  tb«  coaat 
Id  U«  S.  tf  Ephaiu.  Neit,  it  wm  >  da^'i  tul 
taiiTra0lliBm(w.  151.  Monova-,  Id  thow  vbo 
H  iiiEng  from  Um  narth,  it  ii  in  tfas  dinct  liiw 
ii  Cw.  Wa  •hoold  tin  notks  tbit  It  mi  near 
aatffi  la  Eptgau  faj  tuid  ooDitnuniiSAtioD.  (br  the 
Hgi  Id  In  HDt  uid  tlia  pntbyten  to  couw 
lilluii  1  iB-j  nuTDw  ipacc  of  time.  AH  titan 
iJOiik  umqiond  with  tha  gmptfbial  bctt  of 
Ibt  oat  As  Id  the  lait  pointy  EpbHD*  vu  hy 
bsd  ail<  tbout  an  or  3D  loilet  diiUnt  Irotu  Miletui. 
Tben  a  ■  tnrtlKT  ruid  mora  minute  iDpognphial 
■inddnH,  wKiii  nuj  be  Ken  in  the  pbnue, 
M  the  ihip,''  iniplyiii);  n* 
.yU.  Kin 

e  of  Miktui  hu  a- 

»»t,»idmn 
It  BMt  lum  kat  in  rtrioUy  m 
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Thli  point  ii  DOtlced  bj  rrof  BaekM  In  bL 
CWim.  DN  1A«  AcU  (ad  ed.  p.  344);  eompara  Aal< 
ui.  5.  In  eaob  sue  we  have  •  low  BU  ibora.  M 
■  luuked  mnd  deflnite  feitura  of  the  wene. 

The  puiagfl  in  the  iecond  ^liatle  to  'Hmothj, 
wbera  Miletui  ia  mentioned,  pnKnla  i,  rerj  kHoui 
diffieultj  U  the  theorj  that  then  wa*  oulj  ona 
liomio  imprinninent.  Whra  St.  Paul  (iiited  tba 
place  on  the  ocouion  juit  dtacribed,  Trophimiu  waa 
indeed  with  bina  (Acia  ii.  4);  bat  hacer^iniy  did 
not  "  lean  him  uiik  at  Uiletua;  "  for  at  the  con- 
cluiion  of  the  TOjtge  we  And  him  witfa  tha  ApoUla 
at  Jerutalem  |Acti  ui.  29).  Nor  ii  It  poanble 
Uiat  be  could  have  bean  to  left  on  tba  TOfi^  lh>ra 
Cnnns  to  Konw:  Ibr  in  the  fint  plaoe  there  U  do 
r«»ii  to  believe  that  TrDphiiuui  wat  with  tha 
Aptatle  then  at  all;  and  in  the  aacDnd  place  Iha 
■hip  waa  never  to  the  north  of  Cnidui  (Acta  uvil. 
T  |,  Uut,  on  the  hypotheiii  that  St.  Paul  wai  lib- 
trreted  firom  Roma  and  reviillad  the  iieigbborbuoil 
of  ICpbeaui,  all  beeomei  auj,  aud  coniiitatit  wiih 
the  othar  Doticea  of  hit  movementa  in  the  l^aitond 
Eplatlei.  ViiHoug  eonibinationa  an  poaaible.  Sea 
Li/c  -ad  E^tOa  uf  SL  Paul,  lb.  nrfi.  ap« 
I  poMtioo. !  Birlu,  Borm  JpjMua. 


t>  la  tba  hiata?  of  Hiktiia  ilaalT,  It  waa  br  Cakia  wi 
■thnotB  Bn  hundred  fean  before  St.  Paul'a  trict  in  i 
T.tbaa  iterB-  beeame  afterwanla.  In  earij  timei   on   thia  i 


.  Iha  old  e 
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a  of  the  dia- 


)a  which  tailed  AT>m 


jaat  had  now  lone  been  jleMad  up  to 
Theae  cbangea  oui  lie  dvidlv  Irtcad  b* 
the  wbule  teriea  or  eoina  of  the  in 
Mid  (jr  their  dialaiit  njtgn      Hiletui  aulfered   placaa.     In  tba  caae  oF  Miletui,  thoae  or  the  au- 

■iWrloCrania  In  the natunJ  order  of  eranle,  of  the  imperial  period  lerv  aoantj.  Still  tfilelua 
iln>  ibacrlad  in  the  Penian  empire;  and,  re-  wH  Ibr  aome  lima  Hn  epiacopal  citj  of  WaatHn 
''^^.  it  waa  (tonnrd  and  laokad.  After  a  briaf  '  Aua.  Ita  final  decay  waa  doublleu  prainntad  by 
■wild  (j(  ipirited  indapandenoa,  it  reoliad  a  bloK  that  vlting  up  of  the  Mxander.  Id  wbloh  «•  bare 
kaiw^ieli  it  never  nsonrad,  In  the  liegt  can-<^udeil.  No  remaini  worth  deacribing  are  now 
*Hai  br  .Uisander  nheii  on  hit  EMtarn  eau  found  In  tha  awampa  which  oonoaal  the  aita  of  ttit 
Mo.    Rnt  atill  It  held,  even  thmii^  tha  Roman  I  Bit;  of  Tbalaa  and  HsoatBui.  J.  8.  H. 

etba  rank  of  a  wsooial-rata  trading  town,  and        MILK.    Aa  an  arUcle  of  diet,  mUk  holda  a 
nestimt  ita  four  harbon.     At  thla  tima  It  Q,of,  j,  .  .       .     _ 

■•  pttiallj  in  tha  tmrloM  at  Aau,  tboo^  |  ^(^  „, 
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mlffaUd  to  Ibc  UK  of  tbe  joung,  altboi^  [(  li 
BMnnttji  tb*  ehirvlautic  food  iS  ebildbnod,  both 
hMalUdmpfeuidnulHtJnqiulitfad  Prt-U-S), 
■nd  rutieukrlj  h  contnulol  with  meit  (1  Cor. 
lii.  3;  Hab.  r.  12);  but  bejatid  tliii  it  ii  ngud«d 
•I  lubalantial  Ibod  •dipted  illki  lo  nil  ngn  mnd 
elniH*.  Henca  it  ii  enunient«d  uuong  "  the  prin- 
dpid  Uiingi  for  tbc  whole  uu  of  a  niin'*  life" 
(Kcclui.  iuIl.  36],  and  it  ^peui  u  the  Tery 
(lubkin  o(  ■bundmim'  utd  wealth,  Hther  in  «n. 
jiinction  with  \xiotj  <Ei.  ill.  8;  Unit.  ri.  S,  it.  9) 
or  wioe  (Ii.  It.  1),  or  enn  bjlUelf  (Job  ui.  Sit): 
btiin  alto  to  "  luck  tha  rnilk  "  of  an  cneni}''!  Iwid 
WBi  an  eiprcaaion  bMokaiing  l(a  eomplde  luhjec- 
Uon  III.  li.  16 ;  Vi.  ut.  4).  Not  onlj  tbe  milk 
•r  cowa,  bat  of  ihafp  (Utut.  luii.  14),  of  eameh 
(Gan.  mil.  lS),ai>d  ofpiata  (l>n>v.  iivii.  X7}wai 
wed ;  tbe  latter  appmn  to  ham  bren  moat  highly 
priied.  The  uMoicBnid'i  milkilill  pnraili  among 
Ihn  Aimba  IBurckbardt'i  Nolti,  1.  «). 

Milk  WB)  DMd  aaiuelimei  hi  iti  natural  ilate, 
and  K>metinic«  in  a  acinr,  coaeubiled  itnte;  the 
finner waa nanind  kh&IAIi':  ud  the  latter  khtrtuih,'' 
In  the  A.  V.  the  latter  ii  rendered  "  butter,"  but 
there  can  be  uo  queation  that  in  ererj  caie  (aeept 
perbaJH  Pror.  lu,  33)  the  lenn  refen  to  a  prep 
wstiini  of  milk  well  known  In  iLaalem  amatriia 
under  tbe  luuna  ot  Irbtn.  [UtnT^K,  Amer.  ed.] 
The  method  now  punued  In  iti  prepantion  li  to 
lioil  the  milk  over  ■  alow  Bre,  adding  to  it  a  ■mall 
jiiece  Ot  old  Itiiti  or  tome  other  acid,  in  order  to 
make  it  coagulate  (Rusaell,  Alrppo,  i.  118,870; 
Burckhart.  Ainbiii,  i.  BD).  The  idWiing  draught 
■rbirb  Jut  oAered  "in  a  lordljdiah"to  Siiem 
(Judg.  «.  351  wat  Irbta,  a>  Joaephoi  piiticiibiTtv 
■loiea  {yit.a.  iuvpBo^ht  JjJu,  A<iL  j.  ft,  f  4) :  it  w^ 
producni  Horn  one  of  the  (^lakin  bottld  which 
aicatiU  uaed  forthepnrpme  by  UieBedouina  (Judg. 
ii.  19;  oonip.  Burckbatdt'a  A'uTrt,  i.  M).  Ai  it 
would  keep  for  a  mniideraUe  time,  It  K-u  partlcu- 
lorl;  adapted  to  the  uh  of  tnveilm  (3  Sam.  ini. 
3U).  The  amount  of  milk  repaired  for  iu  pmdue- 
tion  waa  of  courae  eonalderaUei  and  hence  in  la. 
rii.  33  tbe  uae  of  Itbrti  ja  |>redtcUd  ai  a  comequence 
ef  the  depopulation  of  the  bind,  when  all  igrieul- 
tnre  had  ceaiied,  and  tlie  lirlda  were  covered  with 
graa*.  In  Job  u.  IT,  iili.  6.  the  term  ii  uaed  aa 
an  eniblem  of  abuudanca  In  the  aame  aeiiae  ai  milk. 
Lebtn  ia  atill  eilenaiielj  uaed  in  the  tjat;  at  cer- 
tain aeaaona  of  the  jtar  tbe  poor  ilmoit  lin  upon 
It.  while  the  upper  diww  eat  it  with  talad  or  meat 
(Kunell,  i.  IB).  It  ii  itUl  oflired  in  botpilolttj  to 
tbe  paadng  itrauger,  exactly  ai  of  old  in  Abrabani'i 
tent  (Gen.  iriil.  8;  comp.  Hobinaon,  Bi&l.  R,t.  1. 
eTl,ii.TD,  211),  aofreel;  indeed  that  in  aoma  parte 
of  Arabia  it  aoiild  be  regarded  a  acandal  if  monaj 
were  meivcd  in  return  (BuRkhardt'a  Arabia,  1. 
130,  ii.  loe).  Whether  mitk  waa  uaed  IhMchI  of 
Water  k»  the  purpon  of  boiling  meat,  aa  ia  at 


MILL 

It  nut  nnnatwl  among  the  Bedonlna,  ia  dd 

eertahi.  [CoaatKO.]  Tbt  pnhibition  againd 
■tettafng  a  kid  in  ita  motbcr'i  roilk  (oeraning  aa  k 
doea  »mld  the  ngulatloaf  of  tbe  hantat  Aathal 
Ex.  niil.  le,  iiiiT.  96;  Dent  iIt.  31]  na  |nt>- 
ablj  directed  againat  aoma  haathu  naga  pnelieid 
atthe  timeofharteaL  W.  L.  B. 

MILL.  The  miUa  (Q^DTi  rtckaim)'  at  tha 
andcot  Hebrewa  [irobablj  diflered  but  little  ban 
Iboee  at  pnaent  in  uae  In  tbe  Eaat.  Tbeee  eaanal 
of  two  cinnlar  atouea,  (boot  IS  in.  or  two  ftet  in 
diameltr.  the  lower  of  which  (Lat.  nitfn)  ia  filed, 
and  baa  ita  upper  lattter  aUgbtlj  oonfei,  fitting 
Into  a  correapoudinj;  ooncantj  in  tbe  upper  atone 
(Ut.  eatiUiu).  Tha  latter,  called  bj  the  Hebrewa 
ita6  (aj"!),  "  ehariot,"  and  bj  tbe  Araba  retini, 
"  rider,"  haa  a  hole  in  it  through  which  the  grain 
paaiea,  imlnediately  above  a  pirot  or  ahafl  which 
risea  fiuln  the  eeiifre  of  tbe  lower  iloue,  and  ahtnl 
wbicb  tbe  upper  atone  ii  tamed  by  meana  of  an 
upright  luuidle  Aaed  near  tbe  edge.  It  ii  iroHied 
by  women,  aouietimea  liugly  and  aometimea  tao 
togethv,  who  are  utually  aeated  on  the  ban  ground 
(la.  iItU.  1,  3)  "being  each  oths;  both  haic 
hold  of  the  handk  by  which  the  agftr  I*  ttuned 


WnnM  frlndlng  con  wllh  (be  hMd-odU  <^  ■odan 

round  on  tbe  '  nether  *  niillitone.  Tbe  on*  vboea 
right  band  ia  diaengaged  throw*  in  tbe  grain  a* 
Dccavon  requirea  through  the  bole  in  the  npptf 
■tone.  It  ia  not  correct  to  aiy  that  oiie  puahea  11 
half  round,  and  then  tbe  other  tuna  the  hamdle. 
Thia  would  be  aluw  woth,  and  would  give  a  •[■•. 
modic  motion  Id  tbe  atone.  Both  ntain  their  bold, 
and  pull  In,  or  puah  /ivn,  aa  meu  do  with  the  whi| 
or  croaa-eut  aaw.  The  ptovetb  of  our  Savioiu 
(Slat*.  iiiT.  41)  ia  true  to  lift,  fcr  mrnm  only 
grind.  I  cannot  recall  an  Inatanee  in  which  men 
wen  at  the  mill "  (Thomaon,  ijmd  nrd  Boat,  cb. 
84).  Tbe  labor  ia  rery  bard,  and  the  taak  of  grind- 
peribrmed  only  by  the  toveM 
6 ;  comp.  Plaut.  Attrc  ii.  I ),  and 


■  Thla  b  a: 
aUM,ibe.l, 

W*  may  ecopan  wllh  the  Scriptun 


•Til  U  YiisMn  t«tr, 
ICjRapi.  — Snir.  .Baa*.  lU. 


(Jndg.  xvL  91;  Job  nxL  U  U.  ilvU.  1, 
l;L«n.T.  IS;  oomp.  Horn.  Od.  tU.  103;  Stiei. 
"Hk  e.  51).*  So  enentlal  were  miU-stonee  for 
Uy  doBMitie  nee,  thai  tbej  wen  forbiddeo  to  be 
tekn  in  pledge  (Deui.  xxiy.  6;  Joe.  AnL  ir.  8,  $ 
H),  in  Older  thai  a  meo'e  funilj  might  not  be 
kpimi  of  the  means  of  preparing  their  food. 
Anaag  the  Fellahe  of  the  Haurui  one  of  the  chief 
vtidsofftimitiiredeeeribed  by  Burdchaidt  (<SyrMi, 
pk.  S93)  b  the  ••  Aoni-mtitf  which  is  used  in  summer 
vko  there  is  no  water  in  the  wadies  to  dri^-e  the 
nil*'  Thesonnd  of  the  mill  is  the  indication 
of  pesedbl  household  fife,  and  the  absence  of  it  is 
t  Bf^  of  desobtion  and  alMuidonment,  ^  When  the 
mod  of  the  mill  is  kiw  "  (EccL  xu.  4).  No  more 
iftdbg  pictnie  of  ntter  destruction  could  be  im- 
•giaed  than  that  conveyed  in  the  threat  denounced 
tpioA  Jndah  by  the  mouth  of  the  prophet  Jere- 
nish  (zxT.  10),  **  I  will  take  from  them  the  voice 
if  miitb,  and  the  voice  of  gladness,  the  voice  of  the 
tridyoom  and  the  voice  St  the  bride,  (Ab  mtmd  of 
tf<  ww'giloiigi,  and  the  light  of  the  candle  "  (corop. 
Bev.  xTuL  S2).  The  song  of  the  women  grinding 
■  lopposed  by  some  to  be  alluded  to  in  Eocl.  xil.  4, 
■od  it  wss  evidently  so  understood  by  the  LXX.^; 
tat  Dr.  Robinson  says  (i.  485), "  we  heard  no  song 
IS  ID  accompaniment  to  the  woric,"  and  Dr.  Uackett 
(BiU.  JlbaL  p.  49,  Amer.  ed.)  describes  it  rather 
a  diriAing  than  singing.  It  is  alluded  to  in 
Homv  (OdL  zz.  lOfr-119);  and  Athenaus  (ziv.  p. 
519  n)  iiJuis  to  a  peculiar  chant  which  was  sung 
bt  woBoeo  winnoiring  com  siid  mentioned  by 
AnstophaiMa  in  the  ThesmophoriaztuKB. 

Hw  hand-mills  of  the  ancient  £^yptians  appear 
to  have  been  of  the  same  character  as  those  of  their 
ioeeedsnta,  and  like  them  were  worked  by  women 
[WOkinoa,  Ane.  Eg,  ii.  p.  118,  Ac.).  ««They 
bsd  sk>  a  large  miU  on  a  very  similar  principle; 
bet  the  stoDOB  vers  of  fiir  greater  power  and  dimen- 
MDs;  sod  ibis  ooold  only  have  been  turned  by 
eOtk  or  sssee,  like  those  of  the  ancient  Romans, 
lad  of  the  modem  Caireoes.**  It  was  the  mill- 
tew  cf  a  mill  of  this  kind,  driven  by  an  ass,^  which 
a  aOuded  to  in  MaU.  xviii.  6  (uvXof  ipmSth  to 
fiitinfoiih  it,  nys  Ughtfoot  {Ehtr,  Htbr.  in  loc.)t 
froei  tkose  small  mills  which  were  used  to  grind 
Vie«  fat  the  wound  of  circumcision,  or  for  the 
M|bts  of  the  Sftbbath,  and  to  which  both  Kimchi 
lad  Jsrehi  find  a  rsAsenoe  in  Jer.  xxv.  10  Of  a 
mried  nan  with  slender  means  it  is  said  in  the 
labrad  {Kidthukm^^  39  5),  ''with  a  millstone 
t«  his  neek  he  atodies  the  law,**  and  the  expresiwn 
iiitiB proierbijd  (Tendhu,  Spi-ichw5rter,  p.  181). 

It  wss  the  movable  upper  millstone  of  the  hand- 
a9  with  iriiieh  the  woman  of  Thehea  broke  Abim- 
fiKk's  skaU  (jQdg.  ix.  53).  It  is  now  generally 
nds,  aawn— ling  to  Dr.  Thomson,  of  a  porous 
jni  imQ|{hi  from  the  Hauran,  both  sttmes  being 
^  the  ssne  maierfal,  but,  says  the  same  traveller, 
"  1  ksie  sscn  the  nether  made  of  a  compact  sand- 
*iBS,  sad  qoito  thick,  while  the  vpper  was  of  this 
hfs,  prabably  beoanse  from  ito  lis^tness  ii  b  the 


•  (MbO^  to  nekooed  In  the  Mlihoa  (AoAAoU, 
*tL  D  tma^  the  chief  hoosriiold  dutlis,  to  be  pei^ 
I^Md  hj  the  wlft  oalam  she  brought  with  her  oq# 
tnam  (Sukttetk,  ▼.  5) ;  In  whieh  eaas  she  wa 
griadtag,  kaUngi  and  waahing,  bat 
to 

K«i««khi 


n?nb,| 
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more  easily  driven  round  with  the  Hand"  (Lem 
and  Bookj  ch.  34).  The  porous  lava  to  whieh  hs 
refers  is  probably  the  same  as  the  bkck  tu&  meo- 
tioned  by  Burekhardt  {Syria,  p.  57),  the  bloeks  of 
which  are  brought  from  the  Liyah,  and  are  &8h- 
ioned  into  millstones  by  the  inhabitants  of  Exra,  a 
viUage  in  the  Hauran.  «They  vary  in  price 
according  to  their  size,  from  15  to  60  piastres,  and 
are  prefored  to  all  others  on  account  of  the  hard- 
neas  of  the  stone." 

The  Israelites,  in  thdr  passage  through  the  desert, 
had  with  them  hand-mills,  as  well  as  mortars 
[Mortab],  in  which  they  ground  the  manna  (Num. 
xi.  8).  One  passage  (Lam.  v.  13)  is  deservmg  ol 
notice,  which  Hobeisel  {de  Molit  AfatwaL  Vet.  ia 
Ugolini,  vol.  xxix)  expbins  in  a  maimei  whieh 
gives  ii  a  point  which  is  kst  hi  our  A.  V.  It  may 
be  mdered,   ^the  choice  (men)  bore  th)  mill 

Qin^,  tech&n),<'  and  the  youths  stumbled  beneath 

the  wood;  '*  the  wood  being  the  woodwork  or  shaa 
of  the  mill,  which  the  captives  were  compelled  to 
carry.  There  are,  besides,  allusions  to  other  ap> 
paratus  connected  with  the  operation  of  grinding, 

the  sieve,  or  bolter  (H^^,  ndphdh,  Is.  xxx.  28;  or 

rn^9,  dbdrdh^  Am.   ix.  9),  and   the  hopper, 

though  the  latter  is  only  found  in  the  Mishna 
(Za^m,  iv.  3),  and  was  a  lato  invention.  We 
also  find  in  the  Mishna  {Demai,  iii.  4)  that  men- 

tk>n  is  made  of  a  miller  On*^tD,  tdchin),  indica- 
ting that  grinding  com  was  reoognised  as  a  distinct 
occupation.  Wuid-mills  and  water-mills  are  of 
mora  recent  date.  W.  A.  W. 

•  Some  other  allusions  to  the  mill  and  its  uses 
deserve  explanation.  The  common  millstone  rarely 
exceeds  two  feet  in  diameter,  and  hence  its  slse 
fitted  it  to  be  used  as  an  instramaitof  punishment. 
It  was  sometimes  fiwtened  to  the  necks  of  criminals 
who  were  to  be  drowned.  The  Sariour  refers  to 
this  practice  in  Mark  ix.  42,  where  he  says: 
Sooner  than  ^*  oflbnd  one  of  these  little  ones,  it  were 
better  for  a  man  that  a  millstone  were  hanged 
about  h.d  neck,  and  he  were  cast  into  the  sea." 
See  also  Matt,  xviii.  0;  and  Luke  xvii.  2.  It  is 
stated  that  this  mode  of  execution  is  not  unknown 
in  the  East  at  the  present  day.  As  those  who 
grind,  in  whatever  order  they  may  sit,  have  the 
mill  before  them,  it  becomes  natural,  in  describing 
their  position  with  reforence  to  the  mill,  to  speak  ^ 
their  being  behind  it.  Hence  it  is  sdd  in  Ex.  xi. 
5  that  the  pestilence  which  was  to  be  sent  on  the 
Egyptians  should  **  destroy  from  the  first-bom  of 
Pharaoh  that  sittetii  upon  bis  throne,  even  unto  the 
first-bom  of  the  maid-senrant  that  is  behind  the 
mOL" 

The  hct  that  grinding  at  the  mill  was  looked  up- 
on as  so  ignoble  (see  above),  shows  how  extreme  was 
the  degradation  to  whieh  the  Philistines  subjected 
Samson.  It  is  said  (Judg.  xvi.  21)  that  the  Pfatlia- 
tiiies  "  put  out  **  (strictly,*'  dug  out  **  in  the  Hebrew) 

tdckendky "  a  woman  grinding,"  for  ilJF^D,  laeUndA 

»amfU." 

e  Gomp.  Ovid,  ffaK.  vl.  818,  **et  qua  pnmlssaa 
vacMt  asoUa  moias  ** 

9       ^ 

i  Ooaipan  Vt0  AiaMs  ^^U9»  fhoon,  *  ■»> 


'•Ibcajoof  SuiKin,  ind  uudaUm  girad  I 
priKW-liouM;  "  tlut  U,  hs  WH  oDulbad  In  prino, 
ud  nquired  lo  ^nd  th««,  bj  taming  ■  hMMU 
miD,  nwti  u  hu  b«  dMorib*d  ibon.  k  wh  Um 
ireM  humiliUioD  of  bu  apant;.  Us  who  hvl 
ben  Ihfl  ben  of  Inmal,  wbo  bad  pomeaaei  '' 
■treof^b  aC  »  giuit,  wu  cBrnpeUed  to  lit  n 

■lave  Tha  bhiidiDg  wbc  ■ometlius  Lafliel 
pnwit  Uw  giddinen  linbkt  to  wiie  bom  Ui 
cuhr  matHu  (Hood.  It.  9).  At  tb«  amt  ti 
«■■  ■  frHjuoit  bariarit;  al  uulait  wuAn 


L  II). 


J  the  wumm  of  Tbsbci  «fao  tl 


.  B  iboT*)  me  OOOOfM 
tn  grinding  at  Ibe  moment.  She  bad  imlf  to  liA 
lU  upper  itone  fRni  iti  pedeatal,  and  woM  Iba 
ban  at  once  an  eHlactual  mpoa  fbr  ber  ptnpMi 
Tbe  A.  V.  emneoailj  lugKSU  that  it  ma  "i 
place"  M  ftagment  of  lb*  Unnt  whteh  abe  buria 
at  AMmebch-  Sea  the  alhukm  to  tfaii  incident  in 
iSao.  iii.31.  Tha  peniMDent  or  lowei 
called  D'^riri;^  n^,  job  ili.  IH.  Some  oTtlw 
larger  milk  iu  Sjria  at  th*  preaent  ' 
by  luulea  and  Me*,  u  in  ancient 
iTiii.  S).  The  time  of  grinding  would  be  regulated 
bj  tbe  nnia  ol  tbe  hmilj.  but  Irom  the  nati 
the  aae  Bi  a  rule  it  would  be  one  of  the  dailj 

bit  tbeopeii  RTOund  on  Beeethi      " 

peribnning  th  ii  labor.     Tbe  water-milU  >it  preaent 

at  NAbaiat  (ShBchem)  ....       ^ 

MILLET  (ln'l°allcAr.n!,;,n^,  icifiM). 
In  all  probabilitj  the  gniini  fA  Pfininm  miJioenv 
ud  tbilinm.  uid  of  tbe  Ih'Uiu  n/rgkum.  Lion 
(tb«  Svi-iihum  vulyart  of  ntodem  writen],  maj  al 
be  Gontpr^eiided 


of  millet  oc 


only  in 


>.  9.  w 


masted  together  with  wbenl,  bitrlej,  beani  lentils, 
and  litcbee,  which  the  prophet  waa  ordered  to  make 
into  bread.  Cel»tu  (Hierd.  i.  iii]  bat  given  tlie 
nanm  of  numenHn  old  writen  who  ve  in  faniT  oT 
the  interpretation  adopted  bj  the  [.XX.  and  VuIk-  ; 
tbe  Chaldee.  Syriac.  and  Arabic  i-eniont  hme  a 
word  identical  with  tbe  Hebrew.  Tbat"miUet" 
li  the  ODTTDCt  reiiderinK  of  the  original  word  there 

for  DOntideratiDn  ia,  what  in  llie  particular  ipeciea  of 
millet  intended:  ii  it  the /""iiicwn  milineiM 
•itt  Sargkum  mlgme,  or  may  both  liinde  I 
noted?      'ilie  Araha  to  thia  Si,j  apply  tbe  term 


o  tha   P.m 


t'onUl 


lameorth?  Ilulem 
AwAno,  "a  phiiit,"  aay*  Dr.  Royle  (Kiiloa  ty 
St.  ■'Dokhan  "),  "ai  jet  unlmown  to  bolaniatfc' 
rbe  Holaa  rfuirAa  of  Fonkil,  which  he  uyi  tb> 
Aimba  call  ianm,  and  which  be  diitinguiabea  Iron 
•ho  n.  dufknn,  appean  to  be  identical  with  tbs 
donrrAn,  Surqhvn  vulgtre,  of  modem  botaniit^ 
It  Ii  impsiaible,  In  tbe  caie  of  Ihw  and 
Jibor  ecnal  graina,  to  My  to  wb«  oountriea  the; 
<re  IndlgenaiM.  Sir  G.  Wilkinnn  enum.  ' 
■beat,  b«Hit,  hnlilei,  and  dourrXii,  ai  being 
wrrad  by  aceda,  or  by  repnacntktion  on  the  ai 
Bombi  lA  K^ypt,  and  bu  no  doubt  that  tliB  Holai* 
wrgkum  waa  known  to  the  anoient  inhabitant*  of 


which  h  tulienally  culllTated  in  tba  Kit.  C» 
dm  (.Hurt*.  I  e.)  and  Hills  iOitrtfik^  I.  IM. 
fir*  Pamiaim  h  the  rendering  of  Uudumt  the 


wm  ilaiiemm,  a  grvM  snltl'faled 
aitkkof  diet.     Then  h. 


pmbaUUjialhr/^Ma 
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te  idnliff  ing  the  preeiae  planto  spoken  of  bj  the 
Gfeeke  aod  RiwnMii  under  the  uamei  of  m4yxpotj 
f  AvMOf « panieumj  mtfiu m,  etc 

'rhe  Panieum  miliactum  it  cultivated  in  Europe 
Mid  in  txoptcel  oountriee.  and,  Ulce  tlie  dam'rhei^  is 
often  uaed  m  an  ingiedieot  in  making  bread;  in 
India  it  ia  cultivated  in  the  cold  weather  with 
wfaeai  and  barley.  Toumefort  ( Voytffe,  it  96)  laya 
thai  the  poor  people  of  Saiuoe  make  bread  by  mix- 
ing half  wheat  and  half  barley  and  white  millet 
The  leeda  of  millet  in  thia  country  are,  as  is 
wdl  known,  extensively  used  as  food  for  birds.  It 
ia  probable  thai  both  the  Sorghum  vulfftire  and 
the  Panieum  miUaceum  wero  used  by  the  ancient 
Hebrews  and  Egyptians,  and  that  the  Heb.  Dochan 
maj  denote  either  of  these  plants.  Two  cultivated 
apedea  of  Panieum  are  named  as  occurring  in  Pal- 
estine^ nameW,  P-  miliacewn  aiid  P.  itaticum 
(Strand's  Fhr.  Pakut,  Nos.  35,  37).  The  gen- 
era Sorghum  and  Pamcum  bebng  to  the  natural 
Older  Gi-amineWj  perhaps  the  most  important  order 
in  the  vegetable  kingdom.  W.  U. 

MILXO  (KiV^i? :  always  with  the  definite 
article  [see  below]  t/  &Kpa,  once  rh  i»d\fiufM; 
Alex,  in  1  R.  ix.  [34]  only,  if  fitku:  Mtlio),  a 
place  in  ancient  Jerusalem.  Both  name  and  thing 
seem  to  have  been  already  in  existence  when  the 
city  was  taken  from  the  Jebuaites  by  Davul.  His 
finit  occupation  after  getting  possession  was  to 
build  ^^nmnd  about,  from  the  Millo  and  to  the 
house "  (A.  y. «*  inward;  *  2  Sam.  v.  9) :  or  as  the 
parallel  passage  has  it,  '^  he  built  the  city  round 
about,  and  from  the  Millo  round  about "  (1  Chr.  xi. 
8).  Its  repair  or  restoration  was  one  of  the  great 
works  for  which  Solomon  raised  his  **levy  "(IK. 
ix.  15,  24,  xi.  27);  and  it  formed  a  prominent  part 
of  the  fortificatioiis  by  which  Hesekiah  prepared  for 
the  approach  of  the  Assyrians  (2  Chr.  xxxii.  5). 
The  Isat  passage  seems  to  show  that  "  the  Milk> " 
was  pert  of  the  **  city  of  David,"  that  is  of  Zion,  a 
eonclusion  which  is  certainly  supported  by  the  sin- 
ipilar  passage,  2  K.  xii.  20,  where,  whichever  view 
we  Uke  of  Silla,  the  "  house  of  MUk>  *'  must  be  in 
the  neighborhood  of  the  Tyropceon  valley  which 
lay  at  the  foot  of  Zion.  More  than  this  it  seems 
impoasible  to  gather  from  the  notices  quoted  above 
—  ail  the  passages  in  which  the  name  is  found  in 
theO.  T. 

If  «'  Millo "  be  taken  as  a  Hebrew  word,  it 
would  be  derived  from  a  root  which  has  the  force 
of  '^fiUing"  (see  (ksenius,  Thet.  pp.  787, 789).  This 
notion  has  been  applied  by  the  uiterpreters  after 
their  custom  in  the  most  various  and  opposite 
ways:  a  rampart  (aggei'):  a  mound;  an  open 
qnoe  uaed  for  assemblies,  and  therefore  often  filled 
with  people;  a  ditch  or  valley:  even  a  trench  filled 
with  water.    It  has  led  the  writers  of  the  Targuma 

to  render  Milk>  by  Hp'^bo,  t.  e.  JIfiUetha,  the 
term  by  whwh  in  other  passages  they  express  the 

Hebrew,  H^/D,  wotiahf  the  mound  which  in  an- 
cient warfore  was  used  to  besiege  a  town.  But 
imfortnnately  none  of  these  guesses  enable  us  to 
awertain  what  Millo  really  was,  and  it  would  prob- 

o  Just  as  ttie  Knkhtsna'guiki  Lane  of  Saxon  Lon- 
leo  became  Nlghtlngye  lAne,  as  the  Saxon  name  grew 
■alnlsUlglble. 

*  Bsva,  and  here  only,  the  LXX.  have  rb  ^^ 
j^pa^a,  partiaps  the  **  fomtdation  ^  or  '*  subetrnetlon ;  ^ 
HMMigh  Sohlenaner  glv«s  «]so  the  meaning  aititwio. 
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aUy  be  nearer  the  truth  —  it  is  certainly  aaftr  — 
to  look  on  tne  name  as  an  ancient  or  arehaic  term, 
Jebua^te,  or  possibly  evtux  still  older,  adopted  by  the 
Israelites  when  they  took  the  town,  and  incorporated 
into  their  own  nomencbture."  That  it  waa  an 
ante-Uebraic  term  is  supported  by  its  occurrence  in 
connection  with  Sbechem,  so  eminently  a  Ganaanite 
phMse.  (See  the  next  article.)  The  only  ray  of 
light  which  we  can  obtain  is  from  the  LXX.  Their 
rendering  in  every  case  (excepting^  only  2  Chr. 
xxxii.  5)  b  1^  Jbtpo,  a  word  which  they  employ  no- 
where else  in  the  O.  T.  Now  j^  lUpa  means  **  the 
citadel,"  and  it  is  remaiicable  that  it  is  the  word 
used  with  unvarying  persistence  throughout  the 
Books  of  Maccabees  for  the  fortress  on  Mount  Zion, 
which  was  occupied  throughout  the  struggle  by  the 
adherents  of  Antiochus,and  was  at  last  rased  and  the 
very  hill  levded  by  Simon.'  [Jsrdbalem ,  vol.  ii. 
pp-  1293  f.  1296,  Ac.]  It  is  therefore  perhaps  not 
too  much  to  assume  that  the  word  miUu  was  em- 
ployed in  the  Hebrew  original  of  1  Maccabees 
The  point  is  exoeedingly  obecure,  and  the  abore  is 
at  the  best  little  more  than  mere  ooi^ecture,  though 
it  agrees  so  fat  with  the  slight  indications  cf  2  Chr. 
xxxii.  6,  as  noticed  already.  G. 

MILTLO,  THE  HOVSE  OF.    L   (n^J 

M  wD :  oTjcm  Bi}0/AaaXi6  [Vat  -ttXmp  and  aAA«y] ; 
Alex,  oticor  MooXAwv  :  urbt  Meilo;  pppidum 
MtUo,)  Apparently  a  family  or  clan,  mentioned 
in  Judg.  ix.  6,  20  only,  in  connection  with  the 
men  or  fords  of  Shecbem,  and  concerned  with  them 
hi  the  affiur  of  Abimelech.  No  clew  is  given  by 
the  original  or  any  of  the  versions  as  to  the  mean« 
ing  of  the  name. 

a.  (ribp  5 :  oTiror  MoAAi^  ;  [VaL  Alex. 
MoaXw:]  domuM  XftUo.)  The  ''boose  of  MiUo 
that  goeth  down  to  SiUa  "  was  the  spot  at  which 
king  Joash  was  murdered  by  his  slaves  (2  K.  xii. 
20).  There  is  nothing  to  lead  us  to  suppose  thst 
the  murder  was  not  committed  in  JerusflJem,  and 
in  that  case  the  spot  must  be  connected  with  the 
ancient  Millo  (see  preceding  article).  Two  expk- 
nations  have  been  suggested  of  the  name  Silla. 
These  will  be  discussed  more  fully  under  that  head, 
but  whichever  is  adopted  would  equally  place  Beth 
Millo  in  or  near  the  Tyropoeoo,  taking  that  to  be 
where  it  is  shown  in  the  plan  of  Jerus^m,  at  voL 
ii.  p.  1312.  More  than  this  can  hardly  he  said  on  th^ 
subject  in  the  present  state  of  our  knowledge.     Q 

MINES,  MINING.  '*  Surely  there  U  a 
Bouroe  for  the  #i7«er,  and  a  place  for  the  gold  which 
they  refine.  Jrm  is  taken  out  of  the  soU,  and 
stone  man  melts  (for)  copper.  He  hath  pnt  an 
end  to  darkness,  and  to  all  perfection  (t.  e.,  most 
thoroughly)  he  seareheth  the  stone  of  thick  dark 
ness  and  of  the  shadow  of  death.  He  hath  sunk 
a  shaft  far  from  the  wanderer;  they  that  are  for- 
gotten of  the  foot  are  suspended,  away  from  man 
they  waver  to  and  fro.  (As  for)  the  earth,  frt>m 
her  oometh  forth  bread,  yet  her  nethermost  parts 
are  upturned  as  (by)  fire.  The  place  of  sapphire 
(are)  her  stones,  and  dust  of  goM  is  his.  A  track 
I  whieh  the  bfard  of  prey  hath  not  known,  nor  the 

I — 

e  ^  The  name  Mount  Zion  was  never  applied  to  the 
above  eminence  by  any  andeot  writer,  and  when  that 
hlU  had  been  « leveled,"  the  simile  of  the  Pialmlst  was 
stiU  fresh  and  forcible :  "  as  Mount  Boa,  which  ea» 
not  be  removed,  but  abldeth  forever."  [JmoaALBi 
vol.  IL  law  a,  12056.]  «  W 
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■jw  of  (he  frJooo  gland  npon;  which  the  mm  «f 
|vide  (t.  e.  wild  beuta)  have  not  trodden,  nor  the 
rotring  UoD  gone  over;  in  the  flint  men  hath  throat 
hie  hand,  lie  hath  overturned  mountaina  from  the 
root;  hi  the  roeka  be  hath  cleft  channela.*  and 
svcry  me  thing  hath  hia  eve  aeen:  the  atveaoia 
hath  he  bound  Uiat  thej  weep  not,  and  that  which 
b  hid  he  bringeth  forth  to  light**  (Job  ixvlU.1-11). 
Such  ia  the  highly  poetical  deaciiption  given  bj  the 
author  of  the  book  of  Job  of  the  operatioui  of 
inining  as  known  m  his  day,  the  only  record  of  the 
kind  which  we  inherit  ftom  the  ancient  Hebrews. 
The  question  of  the  date  of  the  book  cnnnot  be 
much  influenced  by  it;  for  indicationa  of  a  very 
advanced  state  of  metallurgical  knowledge  are  found 
in  the  monuments  of  the  Egyptlana  at  a  period  at 
bast  as  eariy  as  any  which  would  be  chumod  for  the 
author.  Leaving  this  point  to  be  settled  inde- 
pendently, therefore,  it  remains  to  be  seen  iHutt  ia 
implied  in  the  words  of  the  poem. 

It  may  be  fairly  itifisred  from  the  description 
that  a  distinction  is  made  between  gold  olitained  in 
the  manner  indicated,  and  that  which  is  fuuiid  in 
the  natural  state  in  the  alluvial  soil,  among  the 
d^bria  washed  down  by  the  torrents.  This  appears 
to  be  implied  in  the  eipression  "the  gold  they 
refine,"  which  presupposes  a  process  by  which  the 
pure  gold  is  extracted  from  the  ore,  and  separated 
from  the  silver  or  copper  with  which  it  may  have 
been  mixed.  What  is  said  of  gokl  may  be  equally 
applied  to  silver,  for  in  almost  every  allusion  to  the 
prtjceas  of  refining  the  two  metals  are  associated, 
in  the  passage  of  Job  which  has  been  quoted,  so 
fiu*  as  can  be  made  out  from  the  obscurities  with 
which  it  is  beset,  the  natural  ordor  of  mining 
operations  is  observed  in  the  description.  The 
whole  point  is  obviously  contained  in  the  contrast, 
**  Surely  there  is  a  source  for  the  silver,  and  a  place 
for  the  gold  which  men  refine,  —  but  where  shall 
wisdom  be  found,  and  where  is  the  place  of  under- 
standing ?  '*  No  Ubor  is  too  great  for  extorting 
from  the  earth  its  treasures.  The  shaft  is  sunk, 
and  the  adventurous  miner,  far  from  the  haunts  of 
men,  hangs  in  mid-air  (v.  4):  the  bowels  of  the 
earth  —  which  in  the  course  of  nature  ^rows  but 
oom— are  overthrown  as  though  wasted  by  fire. 
The  path  which  the  miner  pursues  in  his  under- 
ground course  is  unseen  by  the  keen  eye  of  the 
fidoon,  nor  have  the  boldest  beasts  of  prey  traversed 
it,  but  num  wins  his  way  through  every  obstacle, 
hews  out  tunnels  in  the  rock,  stops  the  water  from 
flooding  his  mine,  and  brings  to  light  the  precious 
Jietals  as  the  reward  of  his  adventure.  No  de- 
scription could  be  more  complete.  The  poet  might 
lave  had  before  him  the  copper  mines  of  the  Sinaitic 
peninsula.  In  the  Wady  Maghftrah,  "  the  valley 
)f  the  Cave,"  are  still  traces  of  the  Egyptian  colony 
of  miners  who  settled  there  for  the  purpose  of 
extracting  copper  from  the  freestone  rocks,  and 
left  their  hieroglyphic  inscriptions  upon  the  face  of 
the  cliff.  That  these  inscriptions  are  of  great 
antiquity  there  can  be  little  doubt,  though  Lepeius 
may  not  be  justified  in  placing  them  at  a  date 
B.  c.  4000  ''  Already,  under  Sie  fourth  dynasty 
of  Maneino,"  He  says,  "the  same  which  erected 
the  great  p)Tamids  of  Gizeh,  4000  b.  c,  copper 
mines  had  been  discovered  in  this  deeert,  which 
Mrs  worked  by  a  colony.    The  peninsula  was  then 


•  It  ia  enilous  that  the  word  HM^,  ya^,  hses 

Vgyplhm  hi  origin,  anl  If  so  may  have 
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faihebiled  by  Aabtk,  probably  Semitic  imm  .  Um 
foie  do  we  often  see  in  those  rock  seulptnna  tin 
triumphs  of  Pharaoh  over  the  enemies  of  l%ypt 
Almost  all  the  inscriptions  belong  to  the  Old  Em. 
pire,  only  one  was  found  of  &  co-regency  of 
Tuthmosis  III.  and  his  sister  **  (Letters  from 
^m>^  P-  346,  Eng.  tr.}.  In  the  Maghftrah  taUefes 
Mr.  Drew  {Scriplurt  Lmuk,  p.  60,  note)  "saw 
the  cartouche  of  Suphis,  the  builder  of  the  Great 
Pyramid,  and  on  the  stones  at  SOrftblt  el  iOilklim 
there  are  thoae  of  kings  of  the  eighteenth  and 
nineteenth  dynasties.**  But  the  moat  interesting 
description  oi  this  mining  colony  is  to  be  found  in 
a  letter  to  the  Athensnim  (June  4, 1859,  No.  104^, 
p.  747),  signed  M.  A.  and  dated  from  «*  Sarabnt  el 
Khadem,  in  the  Desert  of  Sinai,  May,  1869.'* 
llie  writer  discovered  on  the  mountain  ezaetlj 
opposite  the  caves  of  Maghftrah,  tncns  of  an  ancient 
fortress  intended,  as  he  coi^|ectures,  for  the  protee- 
tion  of  the  miners.  The  hill  on  which  it  stands 
is  about  1000  feet  high,  neariy  insulated,  and 
formed  of  a  series  of  precipitous  terraces,  one  tbovt 
the  other,  like  the  steps  of  the  pyramida.  The 
uppermost  of  these  was  entirely  surrounded  by  a 
strong  wall  withui  which  were  found  remaina  of 
140  houses,  each  about  ten  feet  square.  There 
were,  besides,  the  remains  of  ancient  hamiuers  of 
green  porphyry,  and  reservoirs  *'  so  disposed  that 
when  one  was  fbU  the  surplus  ran  into  the  other, 
and  so  in  succession,  so  that  they  must  have  had 
water  enough  to  but  for  years.**  The  ancient  fur- 
naces are  still  to  be  seen,  and  on  Che  coast  of  the 
Red  Sea  are  found  the  piers  and  wharves  wfaenoe 
the  miners  shipped  thdr  metal  in  the  harbor  of 
Abu  Zdimeh.  Five  miles  from  Sarabut  el  Kha- 
dem the  same  traveller  found  the  ruins  of  a  much 
greater  number  of  housea,  indicating  the  exiatenoe 
of  a  large  mining  population,  and,  beaides,  five 
immense  reservoirs  formed  by  damming  up  variooe 
wadies.  Other  mines  appear  to  have  been  discov- 
ered by  Dr.  Wilson  in  the  granite  momitaina  east 
of  the  Wady  Mokatteb.  In  the  Wady  Naab  the 
German  traveller  Kiippdl,  who  was  commissioned 
by  Mohammed  Ali,  the  Viceroy  of  Kg}'pt,  to 
examine  the  state  of  the  mines  there,  met  with 
remains  of  several  large  smelting  fhmaoes,  sur- 
rounded by  heaps  of  slag.  The  ancient  inhi^itanta 
had  sunk  shafts  in  several  directi<ms,  lea\*ing  here 
and  there  columns  to  prevent  the  whole  fh>m  falling 
in.  In  one  of  the  mines  he  saw  huge  massea  of 
stone  rich  in  copper  (Kitter,  hWhmde,  xiii.  786). 
The  copper  mines  of  Phseno  in  Idumea,  according 
to  Jerome,  were  between  Zoar  and  Petra:  in  the 
powcution  of  Diocletian  the  Christians  were  con- 
demned to  work  them. 

The  gold  mines  of  Egypt  in  the  Bish^uee  desert, 
the  principal  station  of  which  was  Eshuranib,  about 
three  days*  journey  beyond  Wady  Allaga,  have 
been  discovered  within  the  last  few  yean  by  M. 
Linant  and  Mr.  Bonomi,  the  latter  of  whom  sup- 
plied Sir  G.  Wilkinson  vith  a  descripUon  of  them, 
which  he  quotes  (Ane.  Kg.  iii.  229,  230).  Knine 
of  the  miners*  huts  still  remain  as  at  Sur&bSt  el- 
Khftdim.  *^  In  thoee  nearest  the  mines  lived  uw 
workmen  who  were  empk>yed  to  break  the  quarts 
into  small  flrngments,  the  size  of  a  bean,-  Ihxo 
whose  hands  the  pounded  stone  passed  to  the  pefw 
sons  who  ground  it  in  hand-mills,  similar  to  thoei 


a  tsehnlnaJ  tsrm  amooj  the  ^gyrflaa  ml 
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far  oorn  in  the  viUej  of  the  Kile  made 

rf  gnnitae  atone;  one  of  which  ii  to  be  found  in 

ituoA  every  bmue  at  theM  mines,  either  entite  or 

broken,     llie  qrtutz  thus  reduced  to  powder  wai 

niihed  OD  inclined  taUeS|  ftimished  with  two  eis- 

tanis,  all  buflt  of  firagmento  of  stone  coUeoted  there; 

tnd  near  theae  inclined  planes  are  generally  found 

fittle  white  moands,  the  residue  of  the  operation.'* 

Aecording  to  the  aoeonnt  given  by  Diodonis  Siculua 

(oi.  lS-14),  the  mines  were  worlced  by  gangs  of 

eonrifltB  and  captives  in  fetters,  who  were  Icept  day 

aed  i^i^t  to  their  task  by  the  soldiers  set  to  guard 

tbeso.    The  vrork  was  superintended  by  an  engi- 

■sVf  vriio  selected  the  stone  and  pointed  it  out  to 

tl»  minen.     The  harder  rock  was  split  by  the 

appBeataoD  of  fire,  but  the  softer  was  broken  up 

irith  picks  and  chisels.     The  miners  were  quite 

laked,  their  bodies  being  painted  according  to  the 

eokr  of  the  rock  they  were  working,  and  in  order 

to  see  in  the  daric  passages  of  the  mine  they  carried 

lamps  upon  their  heads.     The  stone  as  it  fell  was 

carried  off  by  boys,  it  was  then  pounded  in  stone 

moitan  with  iron  pestles  by  those  who  were  over 

90  years  of  age  till  it  was  reduced  to  the  size  of  a 

leodl.    The  women  and  old  men  afterwards  ground 

H  m  miUs  to  a  fine  powder.     The  final  proems  of 

%q>arst>ftg  the  gold  fix>m  the  pounded  stone  was 

ntmsted  to  the  engineen  who  superintended  the 

vofk.     They  spread  this  powder  upon  a  broad 

■lightly  inelined  table,  and  rubbed  it  gently  with 

the  hand,  pooling  water  upon  it  fh>m  time  to  time 

to  as  to  carry  away  all  the  earthy  matter,  leering 

the  heavier  particles  upon  the  board.     This  was 

repeated  sevenJ  times;  at  first  with  the  hand  and 

tftewaida  with  fine  sponges  gently  pressed  upon 

Ihe  earthy  substance,  tUl  nothing  but  the  gold  was 

Ut    it  was  thesi  collected  by  other  workmen,  and 

phced  in  earthen  crueibles  with  a  mixture  of  lead 

lad  salt  in  certain  proportions,  together  with  a 

Gttls  tin  and  some  barley  bran.     The  crucibles 

«CR  eovered  and  caiefuUy  dosed  with  clay,  and  in 

Uui  eonditioQ  baked  in  a  ftamaoe  for  five  days  and 

aigbts  without  iDterroisBion.     Of  the  three  meth- 

•da  which  hare  been  employed  for  refining  gold 

md  silver,  1,  by  exposiDg  the  fused  metal  to  a 

ennent  of  air;  %  by  keeping  the  alloy  in  a  state 

of  foaioo  and  throwing  nitre  upon  it;  and  3,  by 

snxing  the  alloj  with  lead,  exposing  the  whole  to 

bion  npon  a  reeael  of  bone-eshes  or  earth,  and 

Uowtng  upon  it  with  bellows  or  other  bbst;  the 

ktter  appeara  most  nearly  to  couicide  with  the 

detcriptioii  of  Diodorns.    To  this  process,  known 

H  the  cnpellinff  process  [Lead],  there  seems  to 

be  a  Rfeienoe  in  Ps.  xii.  6;  Jer.  vi.  28-30;  Ex. 

tiH  UW32,  and  from  it  Mr.  Napier  {Met,  of  the. 

BiNe.  p.  M)  deduces  a  striking  illustration  of 

MsL  in.  8,  3,  •«  be  shall  sit  as  a  r^er  and  purifier 

Tt  aber,**  etc.     *•  When  the  alloy  is  melted  .  .  . 

^pso  a  capell,  and  the  afar  btown  upon  it,  the 

nkob  ef  the  naelted  mctab  has  a  deep  orange-red 

nlr,  with  a  Und  of  flickering  wave  constantly 

paang  over  the  surfiMse  ...  As  the  process  pro- 

Mds  the  beat  is  increased  ...  and  m  a  little 

ht  color  of  the  fioaed  metal  becomes  lighter.  .  .  . 

4t  this  stage  the  refiner  watches  the  operation, 

#thsr  standing  or  sitting,  with  the  greatest  eani- 
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untU  all  the  orange  cokur  and  shading 
disappears,  and  the  metal  has  the  i^>peanuice.of 
a  highly-polished  mirror,  rellccting  every  ol^jeet 
around  it;  eren  the  refiner,  as  he  kxrks  upon  th* 
mass  ot  metal,  may  see  himself  as  in  a  looking 
ghus,  and  thus  he  can  form  a  very  correct  judg- 
ment respecting  the  purity  of  the  metal.  If  he  is 
satisfied,  the  fire  is  withdrawn,  and  the  metal  re- 
moved from  the  furnace;  but  if  not  considered 
pure  more  lead  is  added  and  the  process  re- 
peated." 

Silver  mines  are  mentioned  by  Diodorns  (i.  33) 
wiUi  those  of  gold,  iron,  and  copper,  in  the  island 
of  Meroe,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Nile.  But  the  chief 
supply  of  silver  in  the  ancient  world  appean  to 
have  been  brought  from  Spain.  The  mines  of  that 
country  were  Mlebrated  (1  Mace.  viii.  3).  Mt. 
Orospeida,  from  which  the  Guadalquivir,  the  ancient 
Baltes,  takes  its  rise,  was  formerly  called  "  the  silver 
mountain,"  from  the  silver-mines  which  were  in 
it  (Strabo,  iii.  p.  148).  Tartessus,  according  to 
Strabo,  whs  an  ancient  name  of  the  river,  which 
gave  its  name  to  the  town  which  was  built  between 
its  two  mouths.  But  the  largest  silver-mines  iv 
Spain  were  in  the  neighbortKXxl  of  Outhago  Nova 
from  which,  in  the  time  of  Polybius,  the  Roman 
govemmoit  received  25,000  drachmae  daily.  Tbese^ 
when  Strabo  wrote,  had  fallen  into  private  hands, 
though  most  of  the  gold-mines  were  public  property 
(iii.  p.  148).  Near  Castulo  there  wore  lead-miues 
containing  silver,  but  in  quantities  so  small  as  not 
to  repay  the  cost  of  working.  The  process  of  sep> 
arating  the  silver  from  the  lead  is  abridged  by 
Strabo  from  Polybius.  The  lumps  of  ore  were  firat 
pounded,  and  then  sifted  through  sieves  into  water. 
The  sediment  was  again  pounded,  and  again  filtered, 
and  after  this  process  had  been  repeated  five  times 
the  vrater  was  drawn  off,  the  remainder  of  the  ore 
melted,  the  lead  poured  away  and  the  silver  loft 
pure.  If  Tartessus  be  the  Tarshish  of  Scripture, 
the  metal  workers  of  Spain  in  those  days  must  have 
possessed  the  art  of  hammering  silver  into  sheets, 
for  we  find  in  Jer.  x.  9,  "  silver  spread  into  plates 
is  brought  fh>m  Tarshirii,  and  gold  fh>m  Uphai.*' 

We  have  no  means  of  knowing  whether  the  gold 
of  Ophir  was  obtuned  from  mines  or  from  the 
washing  of  gold-streams."  Pliny  (vi.  32),  from 
Juba,  describa  the  UUut  Hammaum  on  the  Persian 
Gulf  as  a  place  where  gold-mines  existed,  and  in 
the  same  chapter  alludes  to  the  gold-ndnes  of  the 
Sabeans.  But  in  all  probability  the  greater  part 
of  the  gold  which  came  into  the  bands  of  the  Pbce- 
nicians  and  Hebrews  was  obtained  from  steams; 
its  great  abundance  seems  to  indicate  this.  At  a 
very  early  period  Jericho  was  a  centre  of  commerce 
with  the  East,  and  in  the  narrative  of  its  capture 
we  meet  with  gold  in  the  form  of  bigots  (.)osh.  vii 
21,  A.  V.  "wedge,"  lit.  "tongue"),*  in  which  it 
was  probably  cast  for  the  con^'enience  of  trafiie. 
That  which  Aehan  took  weighed  25  ox. 

As  goM  Is  seldom  if  ever  found  entirely  fiee  from 
silver,  the  qiuuitity  of  the  latter  varying  from  2  per 
cent  to  30  per  cent.,  it  has  been  supposed  that  the 
ancient  metalluigists  were  acquainted  with  some 
means  of  parting  them,  an  operation  performed  in 
•Qodero  times  by  boiling  this  metal  in  nitric  or 


*^a,  httatr  {Jdb  ah.  2^  26),  or  V^twA  passage  fai  oonneotloa  with  Ophir,  li  bsHavW 
'^  1  »  slgal^r  gold  and  allvar  ore. 


1^  Afttftr  (Job  zxxvL  19),   whlah    is  randmd 
aM«*  b  ibe  A.  ▼ .  and  Is  manllonad  In  the  flni- 


b  Compare  the  Vr.  Uttgot^  whioh  ia  from  Lai.  Imf 
and  Is  said  to  be  the  or%ln  of  mgot 
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lulphariG  aieid.  To  tome  {vocMi  of  thb  kind  it 
Baa  been  imagined  that  vefiarenee  ia  made  in  Pror. 
Kvii.  3,  **  Tbejininff-pot  ia  for  ailver,  and  Uie  /«r- 
maee  for  gold; "  and  again  in  uvii.  21.  <*  If,  for 
eiample,*'  laya  Mr.  Napier,  *«  the  tenn  fimny^tot 
eould  refer  to  the  veeiel  or  pot  in  which  tlie  silver 
ia  diaaoived  from  the  gold  in  parting,  ai  it  may  be 
called  with  propriety,  then  tbete  paatages  liave  a 
meaning  in  our  modem  practice"  {MtL  of  tkt 
BibU,  p.  28);  but  he  admita  this  is  at  beet  but 
plausible,  and  considers  that  ^*  the  constant  refer- 
ence to  certain  qiuUities  and  kinds  of  gold  in  Scrip- 
ture is  a  kiud  of  presumptive  proof  that  they  were 
not  in  the  habit  of  perfectly  purifying  or  separathig 
the  gold  from  the  silver." 

A  strong  proof  of  the  acquaintance  possessed  by 
the  ancient  Hebrews  with  the  manipulation  of 
metals  is  found  by  some  in  the  destruction  of  the 
goMen  calf  in  the  deeert  by  Moses.  '*  And  he  took 
the  calf  which  they  had  made,  and  burnt  it  in  fire, 
and  ground  it  to  powder,  and  strawed  it  upon  the 
water,  and  made  the  children  of  Israel  drink  "  (Ex. 
xxxii.  20).  As  the  highly  malleable  character  of 
gold  would  render  an  operation  like  that  which  is 
lescribed  in  the  text  almost  impossible,  an  explana- 
tion has  been  sought  in  the  supposition  that  we 
have  here  an  indication  that  Moses  was  a  proficient 
in  the  process  known  in  modem  times  as  calcina- 
tion. The  object  of  calcination  being  to  oxidize 
the  metal  subjected  to  the  process,  and  gold  not 
being  affected  by  this  treatment,  the  explanation 
cannot  be  admitted.  M.  Goguet  (quoted  in  Wil- 
kinson's Ane,  Eg.  iii.  221)  confidently  asserta  that 
the  problem  has  been  solved  by  the  discovery  of  an 
experienced  chemist  that  "  in  the  place  of  turtaric 
add,  which  we  employ,  the  Hebrew  legisUtor  used 
natron,  which  is  common  in  the  East."  The  gold 
so  reduced  and  made  into  a  draught  is  further  said 
to  have  a  most  detestable  taste.  Goguet*s  solution 
appears  to  have  been  adopted  witlioiit  examination 
by  more  modem  writers,  but  Mr.  Napier  ventured 
to  question  its  correctness,  and  endeavored  to  trace 
it  to  its  source.  The  only  clew  which  be  found 
was  in  a  discovery  by  Stahl,  a  chemist  of  the  17th 
3efitury,  "  that  if  1  part  gold,  3  parts  potash,  and 
3  parts  sulphur  are  heated  together,  a  compound 
is  formed  which  is  partly  soluble  in  water.  If," 
he  odds,  *'  this  be  the  discovery  referred  to,  which 
I  think  very  probable,<>  it  certainly  has  lieen  made 
V^  nuwt  of  by  Biblical  critics  "  {MeL  of  the  Bible, 
p.  49).  The  whole  difficulty  appears  to  have  arisen 
from  a  desire  to  find  too  much  in  the  text.  The 
main  object  of  the  destruction  of  the  calf  was  to 
prove  its  worthlessness  and  to  throw  contempt  upon 
idolatry,  and  all  this  might  have  been  done  with- 
cut  any  refined  chemical  process  like  that  referred 
to.  The  calf  was  first  heated  in  the  fire  to  destroy 
its  shape,  then  beaten  and  broken  up  by  hammering 
or  filing  into  small  pieces,  which  were  thrown  into 
the  water,  of  which  the  people  were  made  to  drink 
as  a  symiwlical  act.  **  Moses  threw  the  atoms  into 
^he  water  as  an  emblem  of  the  perfect  annihilation 
*f  the  calf,  and  he  gave  the  Israelites  that  water  to 
drink,  not  only  to  impress  upon  them  the  abomina- 
tion and  despicable  character  of  the  image  which 
they  had  made,  but  as  a  symbol  of  purification,  to 
xmon  the  object  of  the  transgression  by  thoae 


a  This  oneertem^  might  have  been  at  ooea  r»> 
■Dvei  by  a  rsfcranee  to  Oogoet^s  Origin*  de$  Lois, 
m  CH.  1, 1,  e.  4),  vhers Stahl  (  fitwhumwna ;  Odusc. 
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pcnoos  who  had  ennimltted  U"  (Dr.  ffBlhsh. 
CbmiH.  on  Ex.  xxxii.  20). 

How  &r  the  ancient  Hebrews  were  acgnainted 
with  the  processes  at  present  in  use  for  eztnotiug 
copper  from  the  ore  it  ia  impossible  to  assert,  as 
there  are  no  references  in  Scripture  to  anything  of 
the  kind,  except  in  the  passage  of  Job  already 
quoted.  Copper  smelting,  however,  is  in  *  some 
oases  attended  with  comparatively  small  difiScuiUes, 
which  the  ancients  had  evidently  the  skill  to  over- 
oome.  Ore  oompoaed  of  coj^ier  and  oxygen  mixed 
with  coal  and  burnt  to  a  bright  red  heai,  leaves 
the  copper  in  the  metallic  state,  and  the  aaioe  leanlt 
will  foUow  if  the  process  be  applied  to  the  ear 
bonates  and  sulphureta  of  copper.  Some  meant  of 
toughening  the  metal  so  aa  to  render  it  fit  /c<r 
manufiMsture  must  ha\-e  been  known  to  the  Hebrews 
as  to  other  ancient  nations.  The  P^jptians  e«i- 
dently  poascssod  the  art  of  working  Ironze  in  great 
perfection  at  a  very  eariy  time,  and  much  of  the 
knowledge  of  metala  which  the  Isrselites  had  must 
have  bera  acquired  during  their  residence  among 
them. 

Of  tin  there  appean  to  have  been  no  trace  in 
Palestine.  That  the  Phcenidana  obtained  their 
supplies  fkom  the  mines  of  Spain  and  GorawaU 
there  can  be  no  doubt,  and  it  is  suggested  that  even 
the  Egyptians  may  have  procured  it  from  the  same 
source,  either  directly  or  through  the  medium  of 
the  former.  It  was  found  among  the  pnaswsions 
of  the  ftlidianites,  to  whom  it  might  have  come  ho 
the  course  of  traffic;  but  in  other  instancea  in  which 
allusion  is  made  to  it,  tin  occun  in  coi\)nnctjon 
with  other  metals  in  the  form  of  an  alloy.  The 
lead  mines  of  Gebel  e*  Roasaas,  near  the  coast  of 
the  Ked  Sea,  about  half  way  between  Bovniee  and 
Kossayr  (Wilkinson,  Bnfidb.  for  Egypl,  p.  408) 
may  have  supplied  the  Hebrews  with  that  metal, 
of  which  there  were  no  mines  in  their  own  country 
or  it  may  have  been  obtained  fW>m  the  rocka  in  the 
neighborhood  of  Sinai.  The  hills  of  Palestme  an 
rich  in  iron,  and  the  mines  are  still  worked  there 
[Mktalb]  though  m  a  very  simple  rude  manner, 
Uke  that  of  the  ancient  Samothradana :  of  the 
method  employed  by  the  Egyptians  and  Hebrews 
we  have  no  certain  hiformation.  It  may  hare  been 
similar  to  that  in  use  throughout  the  whole  of 
India  from  very  early  timea,  which  ia  thus  described 
by  Dr.  Ure  {Diet,  of  AH*,  etc.,  art,  fi/eW).  "The 
furnace  or  bloomery  in  which  the  ore  b  amelted  is 
from  four  to  five  feet  high ;  it  is  aomewhat  pear- 
shaped,  being  about  fi>'e  feet  wide  at  bottom  and 
one  foot  at  top.  It  is  built  entirely  of  day  .... 
There  is  an  opening  in  front  about  a  foot  or  more 
in  hdght,  which  is  built  up  with  day  at  the  com* 
mencenient  and  broken  down  at  the  end  of  each 
smelting  oper.ition.  The  bellows  are  usually  made 
of  a  goat's  skin  ....  The  bamboo  noeales  of  the 
bellows  are  inserted  into  tubes  of  day,  which  psss 
bfito  the  furnace  ....  The  furnace  is  filled  with 
charcoal,  and  a  lighted  coal  being  introdueed  before 
the  nozzlea,  the  mass  in  the  interior  is  soon  kindled. 
As  soon  as  this  is  accompliahed,  a  small  portkm 
of  the  ore,  previously  moistened  with  water  to  pre* 
rent  it  from  ranning  through  the  charcoal,  but 
without  any  flux  whaterer,  is  laid  on  the  top  of  thi 
coals  and  covered  with  charcoal  to  fill  up  the  ftu^ 


ehym.  phya.  med.  p.  686)  Is  qnotsd  as  the  aiitlMsl% 
te  the  Blatansnt. 
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In  thk  muiner  ore  and  fuei  are  rippUed, 
ml  the  beUowi  are  inged  for  three  or  four  hours. 
When  the  proee«  ie  etopped  and  the  temporary 
veil  in  front  broken  down,  the  bkwm  ia  removed 
■ith  a  pair  of  tongi  from  the  bottom  of  the  fur- 
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It  hae  neraed  neeeemy  to  give  thit  account  of  a 
fwj  ancient  method  of  iron  smelting,  becauee,  from 
thedifficnHiea  which  attend  it,  and  the  intense  heat 
which  is  required  to  separate  the  metal  from  the 
lie,  it  has  beian  asserted  that  the  allusions  to  iron 
sad  hon  manufiKture  in  the  Old  Testament  are 
■Bwlironisms.  But  if  it  were  possible  among  the 
sedent  IndiartS  in  a  very  primitive  state  of  civUiza- 
lisB,  it  mi^ht  have  beoi  known  to  the  Hebrews, 
who  nay  have  acquired  their  knowledge  by  working 
IS  ibves  in  the  iron  ftimaoes  of  £^ypt  (oomp. 
Dent,  It.  90). 

The  qnestion  of  the  early  use  of  iron  among  the 
EgypUana,  is  fully  diapoeed  of  in  the  following 
RBSiks  of  Sir  Gardner  Wilkinson  {AndtHi  Egyp' 
lMw,ii.  pp.  154-156):  — 

**  In  the  infimey  of  (he  arts  and  sciences,  the 
difieolty  of  worlung  iron  might  long  withhold  the 
Kcret  of  its  superiority  over  copper  and  brouae; 
bat  it  cannot  reasonably  be  supposed  that  a  nation 
10  advanced,  and  so  eminently  skilled  in  the  art  of 
waridng  metals  as  the  Egyptians  and  Sidoiiiaiis, 
ikoald  have  remained  igiKM«nt  of  its  use,  even  if 
«e  had  no  evidence  of  its  having  been  known  to 
the  Greeks  and  other  people :  and  the  constant 
HBployment  of  bronze  arms  and  implements  is  not 
»BalBeient  aigument  against  their  knowledge  of 
iren,  once  we  find  the  Greeks  and  Romans  made 
lbs  isme  things  of  bronse  long  after  the  period 

when  iron  was  universally  known To  oon- 

ebde,  from  the  vrant  of  iron  instruments,  or  srms, 
besting  the  names  of  eariy  monarchs  of  a  Pharsonic 
ifee,  iStX  bronze  was  alone  used  is  neither  just  nor 
'i  since  the  deoompoeition  of  tiiat  metal, 
when  buried  for  ages  in  the  nitrous  soil 
if  Egypt,  is  so  speedy  as  to  preclude  the  poesibility 
if  its  preservmtion.  Until  we  know  in  what  manner 
the  Egyptians  employed  bronze  tools  for  cuttins; 
Hone,  the  discovery  of  them  aflbrds  no  additional 
G^t,  nor  even  argument;  since  the  Greeks  and 
Romans  continued  to  make  bronze  instruments  of 
nrioos  kinds  so  lon^  after  iron  was  known  to  them ; 
ind  Herodotus  mentions  the  iron  tools  used  by  the 
bfuUera  of  tiie  Pyramids.  Iron  and  copper  mines 
we  found  in  the  tigyptian  desert,  which  were  worked 
mold  times:  and  the  monuments  of  Thebes,  and 
ivcn  the  tombs  about  Memphis,  dating  more  than 
4000  years  ago,  represent  butchers  sharpening  their 
fauves  on  a  round  bar  of  metal  attached  to  their 
iprao,  which  from  its  blue  cokyr  can  only  be  steel; 
iiid  the  distinction  between  the  bronze  and  iron 
Vtepons  in  the  tomb  of  Remeses  III.,  one  painted 
M,  the  other  blue,  lea\'es  no  doubt  of  both  having;; 
MQ  need  (as  in  Rome)  at  the  same  periods.  In 
Pibiopia  iron  was  much  more  abundsnt  than  in 
Ecptf  end  Herodotus  states  that  copper  was  a  rare 
IMtsI  there;  though  we  may  doubt  his  assertion 
4  prisooen  in  that  country  having  been  bound  with 
slien  cf  gold.    The  speedy  decomposition  of  iron 


•  Khaeh]  observes  that  thass  srt  dMngukhed  'kvm 
bt  BiagM  people  nentlonad  In  ver.  90  by  tb*  ad- 
IHea, « that  dwaU  In  the  dsesrt.** 

»  blhepafanelpsssBgeorSChr.  ls.l4aier«Mttng 
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would  be  sufficient  to  prevent  our  finding  impk 
ments  of  that  metal  of  an  early  period,  and  th% 
greater  opportunities  of  obtaining  copper  ore,  added 
to  the  focility  of  working  it,  might  be  a  reason  for 
pre4  rring  the  latter  whenever  it  answered  the  pur. 
pM|  instead  of  iron.*'     [Ikoh,  Amer.  ed.] 

W.  A.  W. 
MmOLED  PEOPLE.  This  phrase 
(nn^n,  hd'treb),  Uke  that  of  "the  mixed  mulU. 
tude,"  which  the  Hebrew  closely  resembles,  is  ap- 
plied in  .Jer.  zxv.  30,  and  £s.  xxx.  5,  to  denote  the 
miscellaneous  foreign  population  tA  %ypt  and  its 
frontier-tribes,  indudmg  every  one,  says  Jerome, 
who  was  not  a  native  Kgyptiaii,  but  was  resident 
there.  The  Targum  of  Jonathan  underatands  it 
in  this  passage  as  weU  as  in  Jer.  1.  87,  of  the 
foreign  mercenaries,  though  in  Jer.  zxt.  24,  where 
the  word  again  occun,  it  is  rendered  "  Arabs."  It 
is  difficult  to  attach  to  it  any  precise  meaning,  or 
to  identify  inth  the  mingled  people  any  race  of 
which  we  have  knowledge.  ^The  kings  of  the 
mingled  people  that  dwell  in  the  desert  *'  <>  are  the 
same  apparently  as  the  tributary  kings  (A.  Y. 
"  kings  of  Arabia**)  who  brought  presents  to  Sol- 
omon (1  K.  z.  15);^  the  Hebrew  in  the  two  easM 
is  identical  These  have  been  explained  (as  in  the 
Targum  on  1  K.  z.  15)  as  foreign  mercenary  chiefr 
who  were  in  the  pay  of  Solomon,  but  Theiiius 
undentands  by  them  the  sheykhs  of  the  border 
tribes  of  Bedouins,  living  in  Arabia  Deserta,  who 
were  ckMely  connected  with  the  Israelites.  The 
"  mingled  people  '*  In  the  midst  of  Babylon  (Jer. 
L  37)  were  probably  the  forsign  soldien  or  mer. 
cenary  troops,  who  Uved  among  the  native  popula- 
tion, as  the  Targum  takes  it  Klmchi  compares 
Ex.  xii.  38,  and  exphuns  hA^ereb  of  the  foreign 
population  of  Babyk>n  «  generally,  •*  foreignen  who 
were  in  Babyton  from  several  lands,'*  or  it  may,  he 
says,  be  intended  to  denote  the  merchants,  'ere6 

being  thus  connected  with  the  1T3*7S9  "^iTf^i 

"m-ibe  ma'dr/kbfcj  of  £z.  xxrii.  27,  rendered  in  the 
A.  V.  **■  the  occupiers  of  thy  merchandise.*'  Hhi 
first  interpretation  is  based  upon  what  appean  to 

be  the  primary  signification  of  the  root  2?f  i 
*drnb,  to  mingle,  while  another  meaning,  **to 
pledge,  guarantee,"  suggested  the  rendering  of  the 
Targum  *•  mercenaries,"  **  which  Jarehi  adopts  in 
his  explanation  of  «*  the  kings  of  hA'trtb,''  in  1  K. 
X.  15,  as  the  kings  who  were  pledged  to  Sok>moQ 
and  dependent  upon  him.  The  equivalent  whieh 
he  gives  is  apparently  intended  to  represent  the  Fr. 
gaifxntit. 

The  rendering  of  the  A.  V.  Is  supported  by  the 
LXX.  ff^fifiucrot  in  Jer.,  and  hriiuKTot  in  EsekieL 

W.  A.  W. 

MIN'IAMIN  0^Pr^?9  Ion  tht  right,  or  son 
of  tkt  right  hand];  BerMw/y;  [Vat.]  Alex.  Bo^ 
lo^ffiy:  B^f^nmin),  L  One  of  the  licvites  in  the 
reign  of  HezeUah  appointed  to  the  chaige  of  the 
freewill  offerings  of  the  people  in  the  cities  of  the 
priests,  and  to  distribute  them  to  their  brethren 
(2  Chr.  xxxi.  15).     The  reading  »  Bei\Jamin  "  of 

c  The  same  commentator  rslbn  the  ezpreaaton  to 
Is.  ziU.  14,  **  they  shall  eve  7  man  turn  to  his  owa 
people,**  to  the  dispersion  of  the  mixed  popnlatloB  ef 
Bsbylcn  at  lis  capture. 

d  nhr»m-a 
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Um  LXX.  and  Volg.  k  followed  hj  the  PeiUto 

a.  (MMuJy;  [Vftt  Akz.  FA.1  omit;  FA.*  Btr- 

S^f(y:J  Miiuain,)     The  Mine  ai  Miamim  S  aad 
xjAMui  2  (Neh.  xii.  17). 
8.  ([Ald.j  BtwtoftUfi  [Rom.  Vat  Alex.  FA.> 

Bmit;FA.'J  Bci^icuiciy;  [Comp.  MiA^^y.])  One 
»f  the  priesta  who  blew  the  tnxmpeta  at  the  dedica- 
tion of  the  wall  of  Jeruaalem  (Neh.  lii.  41). 

*  MINISH  occurs  (Ex.  r.  19;  Pa.  crii.  89)  in 
the  aonse  of  our  preseut  "  leaaen  "  or  **  diminish." 
It  comes  from  the  Latin  nUnuere  through  the  old 
French  mentdser.  It  now  appears  only  as  **  dimin- 
ish," which  has  taken  its  pkoe.  The  old  form 
is  found  in  VVjdilft*s  translation  of  John  lii.  30: 
**  It  behoveth  him  for  to  waze,  fonoth  me  to  be 
memuid,  or  maad  lesse."  II. 

MIN^I  03D:  Afenni),  a  country  mentioned 
In  connection  with  Ararat  and  Ashchenaz  (Jer.  li. 
87).  The  LXX.  erroneously  renders  it  rap*  ifiov- 
It  has  been  ahready  noticed  as  a  portion  of  Armenia. 
[AuMKMiA.]  The  name  may  be  connected  with 
Uie  Mwjfai  noticed  by  Nioolaos  of  Damascus 
(Joseph.  ArU,  i.  8,  $  6),  with  the  Minnai  of  the 
Assyrian  inscriptions,  whom  Rawlinson  {Herod,  i. 
404)  places  about  hJce  Urumiyth^  and  with  the 
Minuai  who  appears  in  the  list  of  Armenian  kings 
b  the  inscription  at  Wan  (Layard's  Nin,  and  Bab. 
^.  401).  At  the  time  when  Jeremiah  prophesied, 
Armenia  had  been  subdued  by  the  Median  kings 
{Htrod,  i.  103,  177).  W.  L.  B. 

MINISTER.  This  term  is  used  in  the  A.  V. 
to  describe  various  officials  of  a  religious  and  civil 
sharacter.  In  the  O.  T.  it  answers  to  the  Hebrew 
aiesAdre(A,a  which  is  applied  (1),  to  an  attendant 
upon  a  person  of  high  rank,  as  to  Joshua  in  rela- 
tion to  Moses  (Ex.  xxiv.  13;  Josh.  i.  1),  and  to  the 
attendant  on  the  prophet  EUsha  (2  K.  iv.  43);  (2) 
to  the  aUachei  of  a  royal  court  (1  K.  z.  6,  where, 
it  may  be  observed,  they  are  distinguished  from  the 
** servants*'  or  officials  of  higher  rank,  answering 
to  our  ministert,  by  the  diflerent  titles  of  the  cham- 
bers assigned  to  their  use,  the  "  sitting  *'  of  the 
servants  meaning  rather  their  abode,  and  the  **  at- 
tendance '*  of  the  tniniAters  the  ante-room  in  which 
they  were  stationed);  perK>ns  of  high  rank  held 
this  post  in  the  Jewish  kingdom  (2  Cbron.  zzii.  8); 
and  it  may  be  in  this  sense,  as  the  attendants  of 
the  King  of  Kings,  that  the  term  is  applied  to  the 
angels  (Ps.  civ.  4);  (3)  to  the  PriesU  and  Levites, 
who  are  thus  described  by  the  prophets  and  later 
historians  (Is.  Ixi.  6;  £z.  xliv.  11;  Joel  i.  9,  13; 
Esr.  viii.  17;  Neh.  x.  36),  though  the  verb,  whence 
mtthdrtth  is  derived,  is  not  uncommonly  used  in 
reference  to  their  services  in  the  earlier  books  (Ex. 
ixviii.  43;  Num.  iii.  31;  Dent,  xviii.  5,  aL).  In 
the  N.  T.  we  have  three  terms  each  with  its  dis- 
tinctive   meaning  —  \urovffy6ty   bmipirftSf  and 

dKopos,  The  first  answers  most  nearly  to  the 
iebrew  meshdrtlk  and  is  usually  employed  in  the 
kJiX.  as  its  equivalent  It  betokens  a  subordinate 
oublic  administrator,  whether  civil  or  sacerdotal, 

h  The  tarm  Is  darived  ttom  kalrw  ifryw,  **  poblfc 
voik,*'  and  the  uiiowgia  wis  the  name  of  certain  par> 
venal  snrvlces  which  the  dtlxeas  of  Athens  aad  some 
^Iher  states  had  to  perform  gratuitously  for  the  pubUo 
|ood.  From  the  sacerdotal  use  of  the  word  In  the  N.  T., 
#  obtained  the  special  seoM  of  a  "  public  divine 
ivvios,**  whioh  Is  perpetuated  In  oar  word  **  Utai|y.*' 


MINXSTBB 

and  is  applied  in  the  former  sense  to  the  magistmtoi 
in  their  relation  to  the  Divine  authority  (Kom.  xiii 
6),  and  in  the  latter  sense  to  our  Lord  in  relation 
to  the  Father  (Heb.  viU.  2),  and  to  Si.  Paul  in  i^ 
btion  to  Jesus  Christ  (Kom.  zv.  16),  when  it  ooettis 
among  other  expressions  of  a  sacerdotal  character, 
» muiistering "  {Upovfyvowra),  **ofiering  op" 
{Tooapopdt  *^)*  u>  all  these  instances  the  origi- 
nal and  special  meaning  of  the  word,  as  used  bj  3ie 
Athenians,*  is  preserved,  though  this  comes,  per- 
haps, yet  more  distinctly  forward  in  the  cognate 
terms  Ktiroufyyla  and  AciroiMryf  ty,  applied  to  the 
sacerdotal  ofiice  of  the  Jewish  priest  (Luke  i.  S3; 
Heb.  ix.  21,  x.  11),  to  the  still  higher  priesthood 
of  Christ  (Heb  viii.  6),  and  in  a  secondary  aeoar 
to  the  Christian  priest  who  offers  up  to  God  the 
Csith  of  his  converts  (Phil.  ii.  17,  ktirovfryia  rii% 
w(<rrff«f  )i  and  to  any  act  of  public  self-devotion  oo 
the  part  of  a  Christian  disciple  (Rom.  zv.  27;  2 
Cor.  ix.  12;  Phil,  it  30).  The  second  term, 
•brnipenisi  difftrs  from  the  two  others  in  that  it 
contains  the  idea  of  actual  and  personal  attendance 
upon  a  superior.  Thus  it  is  used  of  the  attendant 
in  the  synagogue,  the  khagan  e  of  the  Talmudistc 
(Luke  iv.  20),  whose  duty  it  was  to  open  and  close 
the  buildhig,  to  produce  and  rephK»  the  books  em- 
ployed in  the  service,  and  generally  to  wait  on  the 
officiating  priest  or  teacher  f'  (Carpcov,  ApparaL  p. 
314).  It  is  simihurly  applied  to  Mark,  who,  as  the 
attendant  on  Barnabas  and  Saul  (Acts  xiii.  6),  was 
probably  chaiged  with  the  administration  of  bi^ 
tism  and  other  assistant  duties  (De  Wette,  mlue.); 
and  again  to  the  subordinates  of  the  high-priests 
(John  vii.  32,  45,  x>iii.  3,  al),  or  of  a  jailer  (Matt. 
V.  K  =  TpdKTvp  in  Luke  xii.  68;  Acts  v.  82). 
The  idea  ofpertonal  aUendance  comes  prominently 
forward  in  Luke  i.  2;  Acts  xxvi.  16,  in  both  of 
which  phces  it  is  alleged  as  a  ground  of  trustworthy 
testimony  (ipsi  viderunt,  et,  quod  plus  est,  mtms- 
trarimt^  Beugel).  Lastly,  it  is  used  interchangeably 
with  9tdKOPos  in  1  Cor.  iv.  1  compared  with  iiL  5, 
but  in  this  instance  the  term  is  designed  to  convey 
the  notion  of  subordination  and  humility.  In  aU 
these  cases  the  etymofegical  sense  of  the  word  (&wi. 
ip4rjis^  literally  a  "  sub-rowery**  one  who  rows  un- 
der command  of  the  steersman)  comes  out.  The 
term  that  most  adequately  represents  it  in  our  lan- 
guage is  **  attendant.'*  The  third  term,  diijroyes, 
is  the  one  usually  employed  in  rektion  to  the  min- 
istry of  the  Gospel  :  its  application  is  twofdd,  in 
a  general  senss  to  indicate  ministers  of  any  order, 
whether  superior  or  inferior,  and  in  a  special  sense 
to  indicate  an  order  of  inferior  muiisters.  In  the 
former  sense  we  have  the  cognate  term  Sicutopia 
applied  in  Acts  vi.  1,  4,  both  to  the  ministration 
of  tables  and  to  the  higher  ministration  of  the  word, 
and  the  term  hidieoros  itself  applied,  without  defin* 
ing  the  office,  to  Paul  and  ApoUos  (1  Cor.  iii.  6), 
to  Tychicus  (Eph.  ri.  21;  CoL  iv.  7),  to  EpaphiM 
(Col.  i.  7),  to  Timothy  (1  Tfaes.  ill.  2),  and  even  to 
Christ  himself  (Rom.  xv.  8;  Gal.  U.  17).  In  the 
bitter  sense  it  is  applied  in  the  passages  where  the 
BidKOPOt  is  contradistinguished  from  &  Bishop,  as 

The  verb  knrwprm  Is  used  m  wis  sense  In  Aols 
xlU.2. 

<<  The  bfnip4rft  cit  eooleatastaoal  history  ooeapiad 
pndsdy  the  same  position  lo  tiie  Christian  Ghnreh 
that  the  khazan  did  In  the  synagoKoe:  In  lAite  fee 
was  styled  tmb-diaeonut,  or  sub-deaeon  (ttngmvi,  Jas 
lii.2). 


IflNKITH 

«PULL1;  1  Tim. liL 8-13.  [ti8,periiapi,worthT 
gf  obMrrafeion  that  the  word  it  of  very  ran  oeeor- 
MDMin  the  UCX.  (Eeth.  i.  10,  ii.  3,  ri.  8/,  and  then 
aalyteagencnl  wnae :  its  special Kiue,  as  luiowii to 
jt  initsderiTatiTe  ^deaoon,'*  seems  to  be  of  purely 
CkrisUan  growth.   [Dbaoox.J  W.  L.  B. 

MUfNITH  (n^M   Dperh.  ^ccii,   aUotted] : 

ixpa'Apwwp;  Alex.fts  2«/m9«i0;°  Joseph.  ir6/ut 
MoAi^s :  I'eih.  Syriac,  Aiachir;y\i\^,  Mtnnith)^ 
I  pboe  on  the  east  of  the  Jordan,  named  as  the 
poiot  to  which  Jephthah's  slaughter  of  the  Am- 
BHoiies  extended  (Judg.  xi.  83).     **  From  Aroer  to 

Ihesppnaai  to  Minnith**  (b  ^121  Hg)  seems 
to  hsfe  been  a  district  containing  twenty  cities. 
Iliimith  was  in  the  neighboriiood  of  Abel-Oeramim, 
the  '•ineidow  of  Tineyaids."  Both  places  are 
sntiooed  in  the  Onomastioon  —  "Mennith**  or 
«*  Mssaith  "  as  4  miles  from  Heshbon,  on  the  road 
to  Philadelphia  {Anumdn\  and  Abel  as  6  or  7  miles 
fras  the  latter,  but  in  wiiat  direction  is  not  stated. 
A  site  bearing;  the  name  Mtnjah  is  marked  in 
VsD  de  Vdde's  Map,  perhaps  on  the  authority  of 
BeeldDghaoi,  at  7  Koman  miles  east  of  Heshbon  on  a 
nsd  tD  AnvmAn,  though  not  on  the  fkequeoted  track. 
Bst  we  must  await  further  investigation  of  these 
inteRstmg  regions  before  we  can  pronounce  for  or 
igHiist  its  identity  with  Miunith. 

the  variations  of  the  ancient  venions  as  given 
above  sie  remarkable,  but  they  have  not  suggested 
iBjthuig  to  the  writer.  Schwan  propoaes  to  find 
Mhmith  in  Magkd,  a  tnns^ordantc  town  named 

is  ths  Maccabees,  by  the  change  of  3  to  H.  An 
epiieopsl  city  of  "  Pftlestina  secnoda,'*  named  Men- 
1^  is  quoted  by  Beland  {PalMlina^  p.  211),  but 
nth  soois  questiou  as  to  its  being  k>nied  in  this 
4inetaoo  (comp.  200). 

the  ^  wheat  of  Atinnith  *'  is  mentioned  in  £z. 
mii.  17,  as  being  supplied  by  Judah  and  Israel  to 
Tyie;  but  there  is  nothing  to  indicste  that  the 
nas  pboe  ia  intended,  and  indeed  the  word  is 
Iboqgbt  by  some  not  to  be  a  proper  name.  Philis- 
tit  ud  Sharon  were  the  great  oom-growing  dis- 
tiietsef  Paiestine  —  but  there  were  in  these  eastern 
lupous  also  "  fist  of  kidneys  of  wheat,  and  wine  of 
theporebkxxlof  the  grape**  (Deut  uxiL  14).  Of 
Ibt  cultivation  Mhiuith  and  Abel-Ceramim  may 
bm  been  the  chief  seats. 

In  this  neighborhood  were  possibly  situated  the 
naejards  in  which  Balaam  euoountered  the  angel 
:b  Us  rosd  from  Mesopotamia  to  Moab  (Num. 
niL  24).  G. 

MIKSTREIi.     The  Hebrew  word  in  2  K.  iil. 

^  Ol39>  f^tnaygin)  properly  signifies  a  player 
spun  a  stringed  instrument  Uke  the  harp  or  kUmor 
[il4BF],  whatever  its  precise  character  may  have 
Ma,  oo  vdiich  David  played  before  Saul  (1  Sam. 
ni  16,  xviii.  10,  six.  0),  and  which  the  harlots  of 
he  grest  dties  used  to  cany  with  them  as  they 
iilksd  to  attract  notioe  (Is.  zxiii.  14).  The  pas- 
Bgs  in  iiliieh  it  oecors  has  given  risi*  to  much  eon- 
h^an;  Elisha,  upon  being  consulted  by  Jehonm 
•B  to  the  isBoe  of  the  wu  with  Moab,  at  first  in- 
iignaotly  rsAises  to  answer,  and  is  only  induced  to 
'o  so  by  the  pravnce  of  Jehoshaphat    He  calls  fir 


MINT 


1»43 


Vk*  'iujmMT 


is  the  leadliiK  of  tfa^ 
uaiemsd  by  Oiabe  to  mat  rev 


'and  now  btta^  mm  a 


a  harper,  apparently  a  camp  follower  (one  of  tbo 
Lerites  aooording  to  I'rooopius  of  Gaza),^  ••  And 
now  bring  me  a  harper;  and  it  came  to  pass  ss 
the  hsrper  hsrped  that  the  hand  of  Jehovah  was  on 
him.*'  (Xher  instanoea  of  the  same  divine  influence 
or  impulse  connected  with  music,  are  seen  in  ths 
case  of  Saul  end  the  young  prophets  in  1  Sam. 
X.  6,  6,  lOt  11.  In  the  present  passage  the  reason 
of  £lisha*s  s^Mal  is  variously  explained.  Jarchi 
says  that  ^  on  account  of  anger  the  Shechinah  had 
departed  fnm  him;"  Ephrem  Syrus,  that  the 
olject  of  the  music  was  to  attract  a  crowd  to  hear 
the  prophecy;  J.  H.  Michaelis,  that  the  prophet'e 
mind,  disturbed  by  the  impiety  of  the  Israelites, 
might  be  soothed  and  prepared  for  divine  things  Ly 
a  spiritual  song.  Aooording  to  Keil  (Coiiii/t.  on 
Kinyt,  i.  359,  £ng.  tr.),  *«  Elisha  calls  for  a  min- 
strel, in  order  to  gather  in  his  thoughts  by  the  soft 
tones  of  music  from  the  impression  of  the  outer 
worid,  and  by  .repressing  the  life  of  sdf  and  of  the 
world  to  be  transforrsd  into  the  state  of  internal 
vision  by  which  his  spirit  would  be  prepared  to 
receive  the  Divine  revelation.**  lliis  in  effbct  is  the 
riew  taken  by  Josephus  {AtU.  ix.  3,  §  1),  and  the 
same  is  expressed  by  Maimonides  in  a  passage  whieh 
embodies  the  opinion  of  the  Jews  of  the  Middle 
Ages.  '*  All  the  prophets  were  not  able  to  proph- 
esy at  any  time  that  they  wished ;  but  they  pre- 
pared their  minds,  and  sat  joyful  and  glad  of 
heart,  and  abstracted ;  for  prophecy  dwelleth  not 
in  the  midst  of  meUncholy  nor  in  the  midst  of 
apathy,  but  in  the  midst  of  joy.  Therefore  the  sons 
of  the  prophets  had  before  them  a  psaltery,  and  a 
tabret,  and  a  pipe,  and  a  hjurp  and  (thus)  sought 
after  prophecy'*  (or  prophetic  inspiration),  {Yad 
hachnznluih^  vii.  5,  Bernard's  Cre^^  and  Ethics  of 
the  Jewt,  p.  16;  see  also  note  to  p.  114).  Kimchi 
quotes  a  tradition  to  the  effect  that,  after  the  asoen- 
sion  of  his  master  Elijah,  the  spirit  of  prophecy  had 
not  dwelt  upon  Elisha  because  he  was  mourning, 
and  the  spirit  of  holiness  does  not  dwell  but  in  the 
midst  of  joy.  In  1  Sam.  xviii.  10,  on  the  oontrsry 
there  is  a  remarkable  instance  of  the  emptoymenl 
of  music  to  still  the  excitement  consequent  upon 
an  attack  of  frenzy,  which  in  its  external  maniiies- 
tations  at  least  so  far  resembled  the  rapture  with 
which  the  old  prophets  were  afl^ted  when  deliver- 
ing their  prophecies,  as  to  be  described  by  the  same 
term.  "  And  it  came  to  pass  on  the  morrow,  that 
the  evil  spirit  from  God  came  upon  Saul,  and  he 
pi-cphened  in  the  midst  of  the  house:  and  Darid 
pkyed  with  his  hand  as  at  other  times.*'  Weemse 
{OivltL  Sffnagogue^tSi.  ri.  §  3,  par.  6,  p.  143)  sup- 
poses that  the  music  appropri^  to  such  occasions 
was  "  that  which  the  Greeks  called  hpiAowiay^  which 
was  the  greatest  snd  the  saddest,  and  settled  the 
affections.** 

The  « minstrels**  in  Matt  iz.  23  were  the 
flute-players  who  were  employed  as  professional 
mourners,  to  whom  frequent  allusion  is  made  (Ccd. 
xii.  5;  2  Chr.  zzxv.  25;  Jer.  iz.  17-20),  and 
whose  representatives  exist  hs  great  numbere  to  this 
day  in  the  cities  of  the  Esst     [Mounnuio.] 

W.  A.  W. 

MINT  {^loviMO¥  :  mtntha)  occurs  only  in 
Blatt.  zxiii.  S3  and  Luke  zi.  43,  as  one  of  thoas 

BUM  who  knows  how  to  pisy  upon  the  harp*  sad  '* 
oaoM  to  pass  as  the  harper  harped  tiMvs  rsstsd  upos 
lilm  the  spirit  of  prophecy  from  bsANS  Jehovah  " 


IB  onntninad  u*],  paid 
liU  WH  autjoet  to  Mbe 
(.tfnurMA,  Mp.  It.  §  S),  U  li  moK  probible  tlut 
Um  othtr  beris  mecUotMd  with  it  wen  ■!»  titluid, 
and  Uili  It  Salij  eombontti  bj  our  Lont'i  own 
•radi  :  "  Umw  ought  ja  (o  htis  done."  Ttw 
FbuiMa  thenlon  m  not  onuund  fer  ptjing 
tjthf*  of  tbingi  uatitbcablfl  bj  lav,  but  for  pajing 

minor  dutia  tlian  to  impartant  monl  obligMioiu. 

Tben  cwiDol  ba  tbe  lUgbtMt  doubt  tb»t  tbe 
A.  V.  it  eoma  in  tbi  tniuUttoo  of  Un  Unek 
word,  and  all  the  old  miloai  •»  acmd  la  DDdar- 
MandlnK  kuw  ipeisis  of  mint  IMmAa)  b;  it, 
Ukuooridn  (iii.  38,  ad.  Spnng«1)  tpeaJu  ot  i,S6tg^ 
iuwl)/i««»l.VeiiUa(nlKM)i  tb*  (Jraalu  lusd  (be 
lanni  /Jr»a,  or  /JuBti  uid  ulrfoi  for  mint,  wbrncc 
Um  dwivation  of  tit  Enttliili  word:  tbe  Romana 
Isaw  mttUJvt,  mrnl'i,  mtml/itlmm.  According  to 
Pliny  (H.  N.  >ii.  8)  Iho  old  Greek  word  ibt  mint 
•at  plr9a,  whicb  wia  dunged  to  j))iiiw/ur  ("  tbe 
■weet  tnieUuig  "),  on  account  of  Uw  frtpant  prop- 


>1M  of  It  with  roaM  Umh,  partioakn}  ■«* 
itt  tine,  IndtDO  tna  to  nippon  it  wm."  Tbit 
b  WTJbr  abo  obMrrn  Uut  the  modos  J«wi  mk 
bacM4*di*h  aod  etwrril  with  lamb.  1'b*  woodoit 
npraeota  tb*  Iwne-inint  (AT.  ifbeiTru)  wU^  la 
oomnxin  in  Sjria,  and  aooording  to  RuhU  (i/itf. 
of  Aliffia,  p.  SS)  foaai  in  the  jtardcni  at  Al(K>o ; 
Jf.  atUma  li  generatlj  euppcaed  to  be  only  a  Tariatj 
of  M,  ormuu,  anoUitf  ipedea  of  mint:  psliape 
ae  wtn  knowti  to  tbe  andatla."  Tin  inlnU 
belong  to  Uw  large  nalunl  order  Laiialm. 

W.  H. 

MIPH'KAD,  THE  GATE  HiJSIBn  lytf 

_/alc   of  Iht   cerma,   or   n/  iF/f»<n(iMn^  Oa.] : 

niAii  TOv  Ho^fKiill:  port"  JudiaiiUt).  one  of  llu 

galfl  of  Jenitbiem  at  the  time  of  tbe  relmildittg  of 

'-     wall  after  the  return  torn  Captirit;  (Neh.  iii. 

According  to  the  riew  taken  in  thia  work  of 

topognpb]'  of  the  citj,  tbia  gUt  wu  probaU; 

in  tbe  wall  of  Jeruaalem  proper,  but  in  that  cf 

liie  dt}  of  Darld,  or  Zion,  and  tomewhere  near  to 

Uw  JunclioQ  of  the  two  on  the  north  aide  (bh 

'    ii.  p.  1342).     The  name  maj  refcr  to  Biin» 

lorable  cenaua  of  tbe  people,  aa  lor  inatance 

that  of  Darid,  S  Sam.  uiv.  S,  and  1  Cbt.  ui.  b 


MiM  of  tbia  plant.  Mint  wa*  uaed  bj  tbe  Greekt 
and  Romani  both  at  a  canniiialiTe  In  medicine  and 
a  Dondlment  in  cookerj.  Apiclua  mentioui  tiie  uae 
nt  fteah  IrirvHt)  and  dried  {ariii")  mint.  Com- 
pare tlao  riinj,  H.  jV.  lii.  S,  ix.  14;  IMowwr,  iii. 
W;  tbe  f/iiisnim  of  tbe  Roniana  liad  mint  u  one 
N  ill  ingradienK  (OUo,  de  Re  Rui.  {  130|.  tltr- 
ifail,  Epig.  I.  47,  ipeakt  of  "ruetatrii  mentba," 
niiit  being  an  UMllent  carminative.  "So  amongst 
■he  .lewa,"  nya  Celaiut  {Hititd,  i.  H7],  "the  Tal- 
mudical  writera  manifeatly  declare  tbat  mint  wat 
jaedillb  their  ibod."  ('I'tacL  SAm.  I>  JoA<f,  ch. 
rn.  J  3.  and  TT  Otcta'n,  cb.  i.  {  3;  Sl.tb.  ch,  7. 
I  1.  Lad;  Calcott,  [5en>K.  Ilci*.  p.  S80}  makca 
Jie  Mowing  ingeniout  remark  :  "  I  know  not 
vbather  mint  wai  orisinall):  one  of  tbe  bitter  berlia 
ritb  which  tbe  IiraeUtea  eat  tbe  Paacbal  lamb,  bnt 
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MIRACLES.  The  word  "mirade"  i«  tht 
ordi:iarj  trantl&tJon,  in  our  autboriiad  Engliah  nr- 
aion,  of  tbe  Greek  a^^,ior.  Our  tnnalaton  did 
not  borrow  It  Irom  tAe  Vulgate  (in  whidi  dffmum 
It  the  coatomaij  rendering  of  njfutapi.  but,  wp- 
parent!]',  IVom  tbelr  ^jleli^  pndeceiaoia,  Tjndale, 
Coverdale,  etc:  and  it  had,  pnihaljf  bHbra  tbeb 
aojaind  a  find  technical  import  In  tbco- 
higlcal  laoguagB,  which  ia  not  dinctlf  auggeated 
b;  ito  etymolo)^.  Ilie  Latin  flurnniAn,  from 
wbicb  It  ia  mere)}  accommodated  to  an  Engiieh  br- 
miiiaUon,  coneapoodi  beat  wltb  tbe  Greek  hw^w, 
and  denoMa  mj  oI(ieet  of  wonder,  wbetbcr  aopv- 
natunl  or  not.  Thut  the  '•  Seven  Wondeia  of  tbe 
World "  were  called  mirncui^.  though  tbej  wa« 
oi^ly  miraclra  of  art-  It  will  perhapa  be  imnd 
that  the  habitual  uie  of  tbe  term  "  mbacle"  baa 
letided  lo  fii  attention  too  much  on  (be  pb^tieal 
iiringcntu  of  tbe  iacla  thua  dcacribed,  and  to 
dinti  attontion  from  wLat  may  be  called  then 
di/nnlily.  lu  realitj,  tbe  practical  Impaftanoa  if 
Uie  MTrmgHHu  of  mlraculong  facta  oonaiita  in  thit 
that  it  it  one  of  tbe  circumatAncfa  whidi,  takeai 
together,  make  It  reaaonaiile  to   undentand   tbe 

|}l>'ine  aanctlon    to  aomething  cite.     And  if  we 


1,  tbeorica  concening  tbe  aa 
ill  wbicb  that  pbeoomenon  »aa  produced  bccnoM  nf 
cotnparalivelj  Utile  practical  nlue,  and  an  uij 
•cnlceeble  at  helping  our  oonceptiom.  In  tbe  out 
of  inch  aigng,  when  Ibej  mj  from  tbe  ordiiian 
courae  of  nature,  we  maj  concnie  irf  theni  a> 
immedlatelr  wrotight  li;  llie  authoriied  inlanai- 
tion  of  aome  angelic  hnng  moelj  eiertiiig  InvialU] 
bl*  natural  powmi;  or  aa  tbe  reaidt  of  a  prorlaks 
inade  bi  the  original  tcbeme  of  tbe  mijnna,  bj 

UnUlta  jylruBii,  whkita  mini  ob  all  Ma  hilt,  —i 
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tUeb  meb  an  uocumaioe  was  to  taHe  place  at  a 
jnm  BMMmeat;*  or  aa  the  raiult  of  the  iDterfiw- 
SBoe  id  womt  higher  law  vitli  Miliordinata  laws;  or 
II  a  ekaoge  in  the  oniinary  worLin^  of  God  in 
Uat  ooane  of  emita  which  we  caD  nature;  or  as  a 
pupminB  bj  hii  immediate  power  of  the  action 
of  eotain  fonaa  wliich  He  had  originally  given  to 
what  w  call  natural  agenta.  llieae  maj  be  by- 
pothMi  oxire  or  leaa  {oobable  of  the  mode  in  whieh 
t  pwen  phenomenon  is  to  be  conceived  to  have 
baa  produced ;  but  if  all  the  circumstances  of  the 
mm  taken  together  make  it  reasonable  to  under- 
itsiid  that  phenomenon  as  a  Ui\-ine  sign,  it  will  be 
of  eooquratively  little  practical  importance  which 
■f  (hem  we  adopt.  Indeed,  in  many  cases,  the 
pbeoocsenon  which  constitutes  a  Divine  sign  may 
be  COS  not,  in  itself,  at  all  varying  from  the  known 
xmt  of  nature.  'l*his  is  the  common  case  of 
(vofihsey :  in  which  the  fulfillment  of  the  prophecy, 
viiich  oonstittttea  the  sign  of  the  prophet's  com- 
iiiMinn,  may  be  tho  result  of  ordinary  causes,  and 
jst,  ftmn  being  incapable  of  having  been  antici- 
pstad  by  homan  sagacity,  it  may  be  an  adequ^e 
muk  or  sign  of  the  Divuie  sanction.  In  such 
aai,  the  miraculous  or  wonderful  element  ia  to  be 
sH^ht  not  in  the  ftilfillment,  but  in  the  prediction, 
lliiu,  although  we  should  suppose,  fur  example, 
^  the  destruction  of  Sennacherib*s  army  waa 
•eeonplished  by  an  ordinary  simoom  of  the  desert, 
alU  fij^uratively  the  Angd  of  the  Lord,  it  would 
odl  be  a  sigh  of  Isaiah's  prophetic  mission,  and 
of  (lid's  care  for  Jerusalem.  And  so,  in  the  case 
of  tas  panags  of  the  Ked  Sea  by  the  Israelites 
BBder  Hoses,  and  many  otlier  uistanoes.  Our 
L«d*8  prediction  of  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem 
a  a  desr  example  of  an  event  brought  about  in 
Ike  ordmary  oourae  of  things,  and  yet  being  a  sign 
3f  \lim  Dtrioe  mission  of  Jesus,  and  of  the  just 
&pieasare  of  God  against  the  Jews. 

It  would  appear,  indeed,  that  in  almost  all  cases 
0f  sijpis  or  evidential  mirades  something  prophetic 
»  bmhed*  In  the  common  case,  for  example,  of 
tttiint;  nekneas  by  a  word  or  touch,  the  word  or 
s^otore  may  be  regarded  as  a  predietitm  of  the 
on:  sod  then,  if  the  whole  circumstances  be  such 
M  to  exrlude  just  suspicion  of  (1 )  a  natural  antici- 
petion  of  the  event,  and  (:))  a  casual  coincidence, 
it  will  be  indifftrent  to  the  signality  of  the  cure 
vbetkor  we  regard  it  as  efiected  by  the  operation 
•f  ordinsiy  causes,  or  by  an  immediate  interposi* 
tioo  of  the  Deity  reversing  the  course  of  nature. 
Hjpothens  by  which  such  cures  are  attempted  to 
U  aeeoQuted  for  by  ordinary  causes  are  indeed 
mcrsUy  wikl,  improbable,  and  arbitrary,  and  are 
ioo  that  ground)  justly  open  to  objection;  but,  If 
tbe  ninculous  dttracter  of  the  predictive  ante- 
SH^t  be  admitted,  they  do  not  tend  to  deprive 
^  phenomenon  of  its  sif/nality;  and  there  are 
ainb  which,  from  particular  associations,  find  it 
f^^  to  conceive  a  miraculous  agency  operating  in 
^  npott  of  mind,  than  one  operating  in  the 
■}(>ODof  matter. 
U  Biay  be  further  observed,  in  passing,  that  the 
^  of  the  actual  occurrence  of  a  sign,  when  m 
««df  sa  ordinary  event,  and  inveated  with  signality 
^J  by  a  pievioas  prediction,  may  be,  in  some 
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«  TUi  Is  said  by  HaimonidM  (Moreh  Nevod^Mn, 
*^  it  c  )»)  to  hat*  bean  (be  opinion  of  some  of  the 
Mtt  IsbMas:  '<  Maot  diennt,  qoando  Sous  0.  M. 
lue  tttrtnitlBm  enavlt,  ilium  turn  unlonlqas  ontl 
tataisa  «««■  laiHiiassu  et  datanninawa,  Ullaqaa  aa- 


respects,  better  cireumstanced  thim  the  proof  of  tb» 
occurrence  of  a  miraculous  sign.  For  the  pradio- 
tion  and  the  fiilfillment  may  have  occurred  at  a 
long  distance  of  time  the  one  from  the  other,  and 
be  attested  by  separate  sets  of  independent  wit- 
nesses, of  whom  the  one  was  ignorant  of  the  ful> 
fillment,  and  the  other  ignorant,  or  incredulous,  of 
the  prediction.  As  each  of  these  sets  of  witnesses 
are  deposing  to  what  ia  to  them  a  mere  ordinaiy 
fact,  there  is  no  room  for  suspecting,  in  the  ease 
of  those  witnesses,  any  coloring  from  religious 
pngudice,  or  excited  feeling,  or  fraud,  or  that  crav- 
ing for  the  marvelous  which  has  notoriously  pro> 
duced  many  legends.  But  it  must  be  admitted 
that  it  is  only  sttch  sources  of  suspicion  that  are 
excluded  in  such  a  case;  and  that  whatever  inherent 
improbability  there  may  be  in  a  fiact  considered  as 
7/iirfrcii/biis— or  varying  from  the  ordinary  course 
of  nature  —  remains  still:  so  that  it  woidd  be  a 
mistake  to  say  that  the  two  facts  together  —  the 
prediction  and  the  fulfillment — required  no  stronger 
evidence  to  make  them  credible  than  any  too  ordi* 
nary  faets.  This  will  appear  at  once  from  a  paral- 
lel case,  'riiat  A  B  was  seen  walking  in  Bond 
Street,  London,  on  a  certain  day,  and  at  a  certain 
hour,  is  a  common  («dinary  &ct,  credible  on  very 
slight  evidence.  That  A  B  was  seen  walking  in 
Broadway,  New  York,  on  a  certain  day,  and  at  a 
certain  hour,  is,  when  taken  by  itself  similarly  ea- 
cumstanoed.  But  if  the  day  and  hour  assigned  in 
both  reports  be  the  same,  the  case  is  altered.  We 
conclude,  at  onoe,  that  one  or  other  of  our  infonn- 
ants  was  wrong,  or  both,  until  convinced  of  the 
correctness  of  their  statements  by  evidence  much 
stronger  than  would  suffice  to  establish  an  ordinary 
fiict.  This  brings  us  to  consider  the  peculiar  iin- 
probability  supposed  to  attach  to  ndraouhui  signs, 
as  such. 

The  peculiar  improbability  of  Miraclet  is  resolved 
by  Hume,  in  his  famous  Essay,  into  the  cireum< 
stance  that  they  are  **  contrary  to  experienoe.'* 
This  expression  is,  as  has  often  been  pointed  out, 
strictly  speaking,  incorrect.  In  strictness,  that 
only  can  be  said  to  be  contrary  to  experience,  which 
is  contradicted  by  the  immediate  perceptions  of 
persons  present  at  the  time  when  the  btci  is  alleged 
to  have  occurred.  Thus,  if  it  be  alleged  that  aU 
metals  are  ponderous,  this  is  an  assertion  contrary 
to  experience;  because  daily  actual  observation 
shows  that  the  metal  potassium  is  not  ponderous 
But  if  any  one  were  to  assert  that  a  particulai 
pioce  of  potassium,  which  we  had  never  seen,  was 
ponderous,  our  experiments  on  other  pieces  of  the 
same  metal  would  not  prove  his  report  to  be,  in 
the  same,  sense,  contrary  to  our  experience,  but  only 
contrary  to  the  anatomy  of  our  experience.  In  a 
looser  sense,  however,  the  terms  "  contrary  to  ex- 
perience *'  are  extended  to  this  secondary  implica- 
tion ;  and  it  must  be  admitted  that,  in  this  latter, 
less  strict  sense,  miracles  are  contrary  to  general 
experience,  so  Jar  at  tiieir  mei-e  phytkal  eii'cum- 
BttinceSf  vUUUe  to  us,  are  concernrd.  This  should 
i  not  only  be  admitted,  but  strongly  insisted  upon, 
by  the  maintainen  of  miracles,  because  it  is  an 
essential  element  of  their  ngnal  character.  It  is 
only  Uie  anak)gy  of  general  experience  (necessarily 

tuns  vlrtutem  IndSdian  mlrseula  ilia  produoendl :  «t 
signum  prophetM  nlh£  allnd  esse,  quam  quod  Uans 
signiflcarit  proptwtts  tsmpos  qio  dlotM  hoe  ?•'  lUai 
dsboant,»eU 
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mmom  M  bU  human  esperiaiee  ii)  that  oonviiiaei 
fca  tliat  a  word  or  a  touch  has  no  efficacy  to  cure 
diaeana  or  BitU  a  tempcct  And,  if  it  he  held  that 
the  analogy  of  daily  experience  fumiabes  ua  with 
no  mcMure  of  proitability,  then  the  ao-called  mira- 
cles of  the  Bible  will  lose  the  character  of  marics 
oi  the  Divine  Commission  of  the  workers  of  them. 
They  will  not  only  become  as  pnbabls  as  ordinary 
•t'ents,  but  they  will  assume  the  character  of  ordi- 
nary erants.  It  will  be  just  as  credible  that  they 
were  wrought  by  enthusiasts  or  impostors,  as  by  the 
true  Prophets  of  God,  and  we  shall  be  compelled  to 
own  that  the  Apostles  might  as  well  have  appealed 
to  any  ordinary  event  in  proof  of  Christ's  niuision 
as  to  his  resurrection  from  the  dead.  It  is  so  far, 
tharefixe,  fh>m  being  true,  that  (as  has  been  said 
with  something  of  a  sneer)  "  religion,  JuUowitiy  in 
ike  wake  of  ecienee^  has  been  comptUtd  U>  acknowl- 
edge the  government  of  the  universe  as  being  on 
the  whole  carried  on  by  general  laws,  and  not  by 
special  interpositions/*  that  rdigioo,  considered  as 
standuig  on  miraculous  evidence,  necessarily  pre- 
supposes a  fixed  ordo-  of  nature,  and  is  compelled 
to  assume  Mol,  not  by  the  discoveries  of  science, 
but  by  the  exigency  of  its  own  position ;  and  there 
are  few  books  in  which  the  genenl  constancy  of 
the  order  of  nature  is  more  distinctly  recognized 
than  the  Bible.  The  witnesses  who  report  to  us 
miraculous  fects  are  so  far  from  testifying  to  the 
absence  of  genet  al  laws,  or  the  instability  of  the 
order  of  nature,  that,  on  the  contrary,  their  wlK)le 
testimony  implies  that  the  miracles  which  they 
record  were  at  variance  with  their  own  genera] 
experience  —  with  the  general  experience  of  their 
contemporaries  —  with  what  they  believed  to  have 
been  the  general  experience  of  their  predecessors, 
and  with  what  tliey  anticipated  would  be  the  gen- 
eral experience  of  posterity.  It  is  upon  the  very 
ground  that  the  apparent  natural  causes,  in  the 
cases  to  which  they  testify,  are  known  by  uniform 
experience  to  lie  inca{)able  of  producing  the  eflects 
said  to  have  taken  place,  that  Ottrefort  these  wit-< 
nesses  refer  those  events  U)  the  intervention  of  a 
n^ifnitural  cause,  and  sjieak  of  the^e  occuirences 
is  Divine  Miracles. 

And  this  leads  us  to  notice  one  grand  difference 
between  Dirine  Miracles  and  other  allej;ed  facts, 
that  seem  to  \*ary  from  the  ordinary  course  of 
Jiture.  It  is  manifest  that  there  is  an  essential 
difEbrence  between  alleging  a  case  in  which,  all  the 
"eal  antecedents  or  causes  being  similar  to  those 
f  hich  we  have  daily  opportunities  of  observing,  a 
xmsequence  is  said  to  hare  ensued  quite  different 
from  that  which  general  experience  finds  to  be 
uniformly  conjoined  with  them,  and  alleging  a  case 
in  which  there  is  supposed  and  itkHcfthd  hy  ntl  tfit 
rircumx^mccn,  the  intervention  of  an  invisible  ante- 
eedent,  or  cause,  which  we  know  to  exist,  and  to 
be  adequate  to  the  production  of  such  a  result ;  for 
the  special  operation  of  which,  in  this  cjise,  we  can 

ssign  probable  reasons,  and  also  for  its  not  gen- 
gnlly  operating  in  a  similar  manner.  Tliis  latter 
k  the  case  of  the  Scripture  miracles.  They  are 
wrought  under  a  solemn  appeal  to  (iod,  in  proof 
gf  a  revelation  worthy  of  Him,  the  scheme  of  which 
may  be  shown  to  bear  a  striking  analogy  to  the 
lonstitution  and  order  of  nature;  and  it  is  manifest 

hat,  in  order  to  make  them  fit  eit/tu  for  attesting 
reveUtion,  they  ouyht  to  be  phenomena  capable 

f  bssng  shown  by  a  full  induotkm  to  vary  fVom 
wlial  ia  known  to  us  as  the  ordinary  ooursn  of 
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To  this  it  is  sometimes  replied  th^t,  as  we  eollsd 
the  existence  of  God  troia  the  course  of  nature,  we 
have  no  right  to  assign  to  Him  powers  and  attri- 
butes in  any  higher  degree  than  we  find  them  m 
the  couTM  of  nature;  and  consequently  neitbcr  the 
power  nor  the  will  to  alter  it.  But  such  persons 
must  be  undetstood  terint  ponere  Deum^  t-e  taUtre; 
because  it  is  impossible  rsally  to  assign  Powci; 
Wisdom,  Goodness,  etc.,  to  the  first  cause,  as  ai 
inference  from  the  comae  of  nature,  without  attrib 
uting  to  Him  the  power  of  making  it  otherwise 
lliere  can  be  no  design,  for  example,  or  anything 
analogous  to  design,  in  the  Author  of  the  Univerae, 
unless  out  of  other  pottible  collocations  of  things, 
He  etlecied  those  fit  ibr  a  certain  purpose.  And 
it  is,  in  truth,  a  rioUtion  of  all  analogy,  and  an 
utterly  wild  and  arbitrary  chimera,  to  infer,  with- 
out the  fullest  evidence  of  such  a  iimitatioH^  the 
existence  of  a  Being  possessed  of  such  power  and 
intelligence  as  we  see  manifested  in  the  ooune  of 
nature,  and  yet  unable  to  make  one  atom  of  matter 
move  an  inch  in  any  other  direction  than  that  in 
which  it  actually  does  move. 

And  even  if  we  do  not  regard  the  existence  of 
God  (in  the  proper  sense  of  that  term)  as  proved 
by  the  course  of  nature,  still  if  we  admit  bis  ex- 
istence to  be  in  any  degree  probaitle,  or  even  possible, 
the  occurrence  of  miracles  will  not  be  incredible. 
For  it  is  surely  going  too  far  to  say,  that,  because 
the  ordinary  course  of  nature  leaves  us  in  doubt 
whether  the  autlior  of  it  be  able  or  unable  to  alter 
it,  or  of  such  a  character  as  to  lie  disposed  to  alter 
it  for  some  great  purpose,  it  is  therefure  incredible 
that  He  should  ever  have  actually  altered  it.  The 
true  philosopher,  when  he  considere  the  narrownesa 
of  human  experience,  will  make  allowance  for  the 
possible  existence  of  many  causes  not  yet  olieerved 
by  man,  so  as  that  their  operation  can  be  reduced 
to  fixed  laws  understood  by  us;  and  the  operation 
of  which,  therefore,  when  it  reveals  itself,  mnst  sieem 
to  vary  ilrom  the  ordinary  course  of  things.  Other- 
wise, there  could  be  no  new  discoveries  in  ph}-sical 
science  itself.  It  is  quite  true  that  such  forces  as 
magnetism  and  electricity  are  funa  to  a  great  extent 
reduced  to  known  laws:  but  it  is  equally  true  thai 
no  one  would  have  taken  the  trouble  to  find  out 
tlie  laws,  if  he  had  not  Jirgt  believed  in  the  facta. 
Our  knowledge  of  the  Isw  was  not  the  ground  of 
our  belief  of  the  fact ;  but  our  l>elief  of  the  fikct  was 
that  which  set  us  on  invcsfi^ting  the  Uw.  And 
it  is  Ciisy  to  conceive  that  there  may  lie  forces  in 
nature,  unknown  to  us,  the  regular  periods  of  the 
recurrence  of  whose  oiierations  withhi  the  sphere 
of  our  knowledge  (if  they  ever  occur  at  all)  may  be 
immeniiely  distant  from  each  other  in  tinie  —  (aa, 
e.  y.  the  causes  which  produce  the  spi)earance  or 
disappearance  of  stars)  —  so  as  that,  when  they 
occur,  they  may  seem  wholly  different  from  all  the 
rest  of  man*s  present  or  past  exf)erience.  Upon 
such  a  supposition,  the  roiity  of  the  phenomenon 
should  not  make  it  incredible,  because  such  a  rarity 
would  be  involved  in  the  conditions  cf  its  existence. 
Now  this  is  analogous  to  the  case  of  miracles. 
Upon  the  supposition  that  there  is  a  God,  the  im- 
mediate volition  of  the  Deity,  determined  by  Wis- 
dom, Goodness,  etc.,  is  a  vkha  causa;  because 
all  the  phenomena  of  nature  have,  on  that  sup- 
position, such  volitions  as  at  least  their  ultima  ^« 
antecedents;  and  that  physical  effect,  whatever  d 
may  be,  that  stands  next  the  Divine  volition,  is  s 
ease  of  a  physical  effect  having  such  a  vrilition 
BO  determined,  for  its  immediate  antecer1er>*     Aik 
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J  to  the  BnwiwlnMi  of  the  wmy  <k  Mtiag,  thai 

iB«alvad  in  the  very  eooditioiis  of  the  h  jpoih- 

■M,   beMuw    thie    verj   mmtunUuM    would    be 

immmry  to  fit  the  phenome&oii  for  e  mineoknai 

1b  the  IbragtMDg  Rmariu,  we  hate  eudeevored  to 
avoid  an  metepbyncal  dieeuasioDS  of  queetiona  con- 
Muag  the  DeAim  of  oanaation  —  the  fuDdemental 
pfiaci^  d  induetioD,  aad  the  like;  not  beeaiue 
ther  are  ammportant,  but  beeauae  thej  could  not 
bttnated  of  aatiafretorily  within  the  limita  which 
Urn  plao  of  this  wotic  preaorilMB.  They  an,  for  the 
BOit  part,  matten  of  an  abatruae  kindf  and  much 
IBknlty;  hut  (fortunately  for  mankind)  queationa 
of  gitat  pnetkal  moment  may  generally  be  aettled, 
Iv  piactical  pnrpoaea,  without  Mlving  thoae  higher 
prahlna— a.  e.  they  may  be  aettled  on  prindplea 
iludi  win  hold  good,  whatever  aolution  we  may 
adopt  of  thoee  abatruae  qoeatfona.  It  wiU  be  proper, 
bowiMr,  to  aay  a  fow  wonia  here  upon  aoine  popcdar 
fami  of  CTpraaaion  which  tend  greatly  to  increaae, 
ia  away  minda,  the  natural  prqudice  againat 
■ndaa.  One  of  theae  ia  the  uaual  deacription  of 
a  fluacfe,  aa,  •*  a  viotatiim  of  the  Umm  of  nniure.** 
Ilia  ■etapborieal  expreaaion  auggeata  directly  the 
Uaiaf  aatoial  agente  braaking,  of  their  own  accord, 
ama  mla  which  has  the  authority  and  aanetitv  of  a 
hv  to  them.  Such  a  figure  can  only  be  applicable 
te  toe  caae  of  a  luppoeed  cmueUts  and  arbitrary 
wiatioD  from  the  uiuforro  order  of  aequence  in 
oatoial  things,  and  ia  wholly  inapplicahle  to  a 
dange  in  that  order  caused  by  God  HimaeliL  The 
«id  »  hw,"  when  applied  to  material  things,  nuffttt 
mly  to  be  underatood  aa  denoting  a  numl)er  of 
•btmed  and  anticipated  aequeooea  of  phenomena, 
taking  phoe  with  auch  a  reaembUnce  or  analosry 
ta«Kh  other  ng  if%  rule  had  been  Uid  down,  which 
ttoK  phenomena,  were  conatantly  obeerving.  But 
the  rale,  m  thia  case,  u  nothing  diflerent  from  the 
ictaal  order  itaelf ;  and  there  ia  no  cauae  of  theae 
Mqaeneea  but  the  will  of  God  ehooaing  to  produce 
t^  phenomena,  and  ehooaing  to  produce  them  in 
a  eutam  order. 

Again,  the  term  ••  nature"  euggeata  to  many 
pnoaa  the  idea  of  a  great  aystem  of  things  en- 
(ioeed  with  powers  and  foroee  of  ite  own  —  a  eort 
^  BMKhbe,  eet  *•  going  originaUy  by  a  first  cause, 
bat  oootiuoiug  ita  motions  of  itteif.  Hence  we  are 
«pt  to  imagine  thai  a  change  in  the  motion  or 
fipostioo  of  any  part  of  it  by  God,  would  produce 
tbeame  dieturbanoe  of  the  other  parts,  as  such  a 
tbnfe  vouM  he  likely  to  produce  m  them,  if  made 
^7  na.  or  any  other  natural  agent.  But  if  the 
notiooe  and  operationa  of  material  thinga  be  pro- 
ted  raafiy  by  the  Dirine  will,  then  hie  ehooaing 
teehaoge*  for  a  special  purpoae,  the  ordinary  motion 
of  one  part,  doee  not  neoemarily,  or  probably,  hifer 
Ina  ebooaing  to  ebai^^  the  ordinary  motiona  of  other 
perta  in  a  way  not  at  all  requiaite  for  the  aooom- 
^■bBMnt  of  that  epedal  purpoee.  It  ia  ae  eaey-for 
sim  to  continue  the  ordinary  course  of  the  reet, 
^  the  change  of  one  port,  as  of  all  the  phenomena 
vithout  any  ehange  at  eil.  Thua,  though  the 
^•ppe^e  of  the  motion  of  the  earth  in  the  oMinary 
MTH  of  natore,  would  be  aU«»ided  with  terrible 
mmlaina,  the  stoppage  of  the  earth  mtmcMMiM^, 
hr  a  ipeeial  poipoes  to  be  eenred  by  thnt  only, 
•Mid  not,  of  ileeif;  be  followed  by  any  auek  cooss- 


^^^vm  the  sama  ooneeption  of  nature,  m  a  saa- 
Aia^  «s  aee  i^  to  think  of  faitertoeneea  with  the 
idisarv  mtmm  ef  aalave  aa  ia^dyiag  "^^  imii«- 


foctioB  in  it.  Beeanee  machines  are  eourideral 
more  and  more  perfect  in  proportion  aa  they  leap 
and  leaa  need  the  interiJeeence  of  the  workman 
But  it  is  manifest  that  this  is  a  felse  anakigy;  for, 
the  reason  why  machiuee  are  made  is,  to  save  us 
trouble:  and,  therefore,  they  are  more  perfect  in 
proportion  as  they  answer  thia  purpoee.  But  no 
<»ie  can  eerioualy  imagine  that  the  universe  ia  a 
machine  for  the  purpoee  of  earing  trouble  to  the 
Almighty. 

Again,  when  miradee  are  deecribed  aa  **  inter* 
ferencea  with  the  lawa  of  nature,'*  thia  deacriptiOD 
maken  them  i^pear  improbable  to  many  minde, 
from  their  not  aufficiently  oonaidering  that  the  lawa 
of  nature  interfere  with  one  another;  and  that  wt 
cannot  get  rid  of  **  interferenoee  "  upon  any  hy« 
pothesis  consistent  with  experience.  When  organ* 
ization  is  superinduced  upon  inorganic  nutter,  the 
laws  of  inoiganic  matter  are  interfered  with  and 
controlled;  when  animal  life  comee  in,  there  are 
new  interierencee;  when  reaeon  and  conscience  ars 
superadded  to  will,  we  have  a  new  dasa  of  eon- 
trolling  and  interfering  powers,  the  latcM  of  which 
are  moral  in  their  character.  Intelligences  of  pure 
speculation,  who  could  do  nothing  hut  observe  and 
reaeon,  surveying  a  portion  of  the  uuiverae — auch 
aa  the  greater  part  of  the  material  univeme  may 
be  —  wholly  deatitute  of  liriiig  inhabitanta,  might 
have  reasoned  that  auch  powera  as  active  boingr 
possess  were  incredible  —  that  it  was  incredible  that 
the  Great  Creator  would  suflbr  the  migestic  uni- 
formity of  laws  which  He  was  constantly  aaaiii^ 
tMiiing  through  boundleaa  space  and  inuumerablr 
worlds,  to  be  controlled  and  interfered  with  at  the 
caprice  of  auch  a  creature  ae  man.  Yet  we  know 
by  experience  that  God  hae  enabled  ua  to  control 
and  interfere  with  the  lawa  of  external  nature  for 
our  own  purposes:  nor  doea  this  eeem  leea  improb- 
able beforehand  (but  rather  more),  than  that  He 
should  Himself  intorfere  with  thoae  laws  for  our 
advantage.  This,  at  least,  is  manifest  —  that  the 
purposes  for  which  man  was  made,  whatever  they 
are,  involved  the  neceaaity  of  producing  a  power 
capable  of  controlling  and  interfering  with  the  laws 
of  external  nature;  and  conaequently  that  thoae 
purpoeee  involve  in  some  sense  the  neceeeity  of  in- 
terferenoee with  the  laws  of  nature  external  to  man : 
and  how  fer  that  neoeesity  may  reach  —  whether  it 
extend  only  to  interferences  proceeding  from  man 
himself,  or  extend  to  interferenoee  proceeding  thAA 
other  creaturee,  or  immediately  from  God  also,  it  is 
impossible  for  reaaoo  to  determine  beforehand. 

Furthermore,  whatever  ends  may  be  oontemphted 
by  the  Ddty  for  the  laws  of  nature  in  reference  to 
the  rest  of  the  universe  —  (in  which  question  we 
have  as  little  informatioo  as  interest)  —  we  know 
that,  in  reepect  of  us,  they  answer  discernible  moral 
ends  —  that  they  place  us,  practically,  under  gov- 
ernment, conducted  in  the  way  of  rewards  and 
pnnishment  —  a  government  of  which  the  tentlmnf 
is  to  encourage  virtue  and  repress  rice  —  and  to 
form  in  us  a  certain  character  by  diecipline;  which 
characto'  our  moral  nature  compele  us  to  considei 
as  the  highest  snd  worthiest  object  which  we  can 
pursue.  Since,  therefore,  the  laws  of  nature  have, 
in  reference  to  us,  moral  purposes  to  answer,  which 
(as  &r  aa  we  can  judge)  they  have  not  to  aerve  ii 
other  reapects,  it  aeems  not  ineredibls  that  these 
peculiar  purpoeee  should  occasionally  require  modi- 
fioations  of  those  laws  in  rebtion  to  us,  which  an 
not  neoeaeary  in  relation  to  other  parts  of  the  uni* 
For  wt  isa^-aa  haa  been  Just  observed  — 
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that  the  power  fpven  to  man  of  modifying  the  kwi 
»f  nature  by  which  He  ia  lamnnidedf  is  a  power 
iinctoii  by  iDoral  aiid  rational  influenoos,  inch  as 
we  do  not  find  directing  the  power  of  any  other 
ereature  that  we  know  of.  And  how  far,  in  the 
nature  of  things,  it  would  be  possible  or  eligible, 
to  construct  a  system  of  material  btws  which  should 
at  the  sune  time,  and  by  the  same  kind  of  opera- 
tions, answer  the  other  purposes  c(  the  Creator,  and 
alsc  all  his  moral  purposes  with  respect  to  a  creature 
endowed  with  such  faculties  as  free-will,  reason, 
ooDscience,  and  the  other  peculiar  attributes  of  man, 
we  cannot  be  supposed  capable  of  judging.  And 
as  the  regularity  of  the  laws  of  nature  in  them* 
lelves  is  the  very  thing  which  makes  them  capable 
of  being  usefully  oontsolled  and  interfered  with  by 
nan  —  (suice,  if  their  sequences  w-ere  irr^i^ular  and 
eaprioious  we  could  not  know  how  (ur  when  to  in- 
terfere with  them)  — >  so  that  same  regularity  Is  the 
very  thing  which  makes  it  possible  to  use  Divine 
Interferences  with  them  as  attestations  of  a  super- 
natural revelation  from  God  to  us;  so  that,  in  both 
eases  alike,  the  usual  regularity  of  the  kws,  in  them- 
selves, is  not  superfluous,  but  necessary  in  order  to 
make  the  interferences  with  that  regulsrity  senriee- 
able  for  their  proper  ends.  In  this  point  of  view, 
miracles  are  to  be  considered  as  cases  in  which  a 
hii^her  ]aw  interferes  with  and  controls  a  lower:  of 
which  circumstance  we  see  instances  around  us  at 
every  torn. 

It  seems  further  that,  in  many  disquisitions  upon 
this  subject,  some  essentially  distinct  opoations  of 
the  human  mind  have  been  conflised  together  in 
such  a  manner  as  to  spread  unnecessary  obscurity 
over  the  discussion.  It  may  be  useful,  therefore, 
briefly  to  indicate  tlie  mental  operations  which  are 
diiefly  concerned  in  this  matter. 

In  the  first  place  there  seems  to  be  a  law  of  our 
mind,  in  \'irtue  of  which,  upon  the  experience  of 
any  new  external  event,  any  phenomenon  Hmited  by 
the  circumstances  of  time  and  place,  we  refer  it  to 
a  cntuty  or  powerful  agent  producing  it  as  an  effect 
The  relative  idea  involved  in  this  refereiice  appears 
t'^  be  a  simple  one,  incapable  of  definition,  and  is 
denoted  by  the  term  efficiency. 

From  UiiB  conception  it  has  been  supposed  by 
lome  that  a  scientific  proof  of  the  stability  of  the 
•aws  of  nature  could  lie  constructed ;  but  the  at- 
tempt has  signally  miscarried.  Undoubtedly,  white 
we  abide  in  the  strict  metaphysical  concepUon  of  a 
eause  as  such,  the  axiom  that  **  similar  causes  pro- 
dufie  similar  eflfects  "  is  intuitively  evident;  but  it 
y  so  because,  in  that  point  of  view,  it  is  merely  a 
jarren  truism.  For  my  whole  conception,  within 
these  narrow  limits,  of  the  cause  <^  the  given 
phenomenon  B  is  that  it  is  the  cause  or  power  pro- 
jucing  B.  I  conceive  of  that  cause  merely  as  the 
term  of  a  certain  relation  to  the  phenomenon ;  and 
Jierefore  my  conception  of  a  cause  similar  to  it, 
jrecisely  as  a  cause,  can  only  be  the  conception  of 
a  cause  of  a  phenomenon  similar  to  B. 

But  when  the  original  conception  Lb  enlarged 
aito  affording  the  wider  maxim,  that  causes  similar 
n»  ihinffs^  considered  in  themselves,  and  not  barely 
In  rehition  to  the  efilect,  are  simikr  in  thdr  eflfeots 
ibo,  the  case  ceases  to  be  not  equally  clear. 

And,  in  applying  even  t^is  to  practice,  we  are 
jet  with  insupertklile  difficulties. 

For,  first,  it  may  reasunahly  be  dcpoaoded,  on 
what  §cienti/ic  ground  we  are  justified  hi  assuming 
liat  any  one  material  phenomenon  or  substance  is, 
proper  sense,  the  cause  of  any  given  material 
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phenomeuoD?  It  does  not  appear  at  all  Mlf-«Hd«ii 
it  prufiif  that  a  material  phenomenon  must  hniRe  a 
material  cause.  Many  bare  supposed  the  eontfwtr. 
and  the  phenomena  c^  the  i^ipaient  results  of  our 
own  volitions  upon  matter  seem  to  indicate  that 
such  a  law  should  not  be  hastily  assumed.  Upon 
the  poasible  supposition,  then,  that  the  material 
phenomena  by  which  we  are  auxrounded  are  the 
effects  of  spiritual  causes  —  such  as  the  vditiona  of 
the  Author  of  Natore  —  it  is  plain  that  these  are 
causes  of  which  we  have  no  direct  knowledge,  and 
the  similarities  of  which  to  each  other  we  can, 
without  the  hdp  of  something  more  than  the  fun- 
damental axiom  of  cause  and  eflbct,  discover  only 
from  the  eflfects,  and  only  so  ftr  as  the  efleeta  eany 
us  in  each  particular. 

But,  even  supposing  it  oonoedcd  that  material 
efiects  must  have  material  causes,  it  yet  remains  to 
be  settled  upon  what  ground  we  can  assume  thai 
we  have  ever  yet  found  the  true  material  caoae  of 
any  eflfect  whatever,  so  as  to  justify  us  in  predicting 
that,  wherever  it  recurs,  a  certain  efi^  will  follow. 
All  that  our  abstract  axiom  tells  us  is,  that  if  we 
have  the  true  cause  we  have  that  which  is  ahrmys 
attended  with  the  eflfeet:  and  all  that  experience 
can  tell  us  is  that  A  has,  so  far  as  we  can  observe, 
been  always  attended  by  B:  and  all  that  we  can 
infer  iVom  theae  premises,  turn  them  how  we  wiH, 
is  merely  this:  that  the  case  of  A  and  B  is,  ao  fisr 
as  ve  have  been  able  to  observe,  Uke  a  case  of  true 
causal  connection;  and  beyond  this  we  cannot  ad- 
vance a  step  towards  proving  that  the  case  of  A 
and  B  is  a  case  of  causal  connection,  without  aa- 
suming  further  another  principle  (which  would  beve 
saved  us  much  trouble  if  we  had  assumed  it  in  the 
beginning),  that  iikenett  or  veii$imiliUide  is  a 
ground  of  belief,  gaining  strength  in  propoitioa  to 
the  closeness  and  constancy  of  the  resemblance. 

Indeed,  physical  analysis,  in  its  continual  ad 
vance,  is  d«^y  teaching  us  that  those  things  which 
we  once  regarded  as  the  true  causes  of  certain  ma- 
terial phenomena  are  only  markt  of  the  presence  oi 
other  things  which  we  now  regard  as  the  true  cauees, 
and  which  we  may  hereaAer  find  to  be  only  assem- 
blages  of  adjacent  appearances,  more  or  less  cloaely 
connected  with  what  may  better  daim  that  title. 
It  is  quite  possible,  for  example,  that  gravitation 
may  at  aome  future  time  be  demonstrated  to  be 
the  result  of  a  complex  system  of  forces,  reudu^ 
(as  some  philosophers  love  to  speak)  in  material 
substances  hitherto  undiscovered,  and  as  little  sus- 
pected to  exist  as  the  gases  were  in  the  time  of 
Aristotle. 

(2.)  Nor  can  we  deri\-e  muoh  more  practical 
assistance  from  the  maxim,  that  similar  anteoedeota 
have  similar  consequents.  For  this  is  really  no 
more  than  the  former  rule.  It  difiRars  therdlom 
only  in  dropping  the  idea  of  efficiency  or  causal 
connection;  and,  however  certain  and  universal  it 
may  be  supposed  in  the  abstract,  it  fails  in  the 
concrete  just  at  the  point  where  we  most  need 
assistance.  For  it  is  plainly  impossil*\e  to  demon- 
strate that  any  two  actual  snteoedents  are  precisely 
similar  in  the  sense  of  the  maxim ;  or  that  any  one 
given  apparent  antecedent  is  the  true  unconditional 
antecedent  of  any  given  apparently  consequent 
phenomenon.  Unless,  for  example,  we  know  the 
whole  futUttt  of  a  given  antecedent  A,  and  also  the 
whole  nature  of  another  given  antecedent  B,  we 
cannot,  by  comparing  them  together,  ascertain  their 
precise  similarity.  They  may  be  similar  in  aC 
respects  that  we  have  hitherto  obeer?ed,  and  yrt  In 
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A»  icrj  fulfil]  qLsBtj  which  may  make  A  the 
■MPoditMMwl  aatceedeiit  of  a  given  eflbet  C,  io  thii 
mpeci  A  and  B  may  be  quite  dinimilar. 

it  win  be  found,  upon  a  doee  examination  of  all 
tlM  hpeal  canons  of  inductive  leasoning  that  have 
ben  oonitnictcd  for  ap|dying  this  principle,  that 
■eh  an  assumption  —  of  the  real  similarity  of 
thoigs  apparently  similar — peniades  them  alL  Let 
oi  bJkgj  c.  ^.,  what  is  called  the  fovt  canon  of  the 
^Method  of  Agreement,"  which  is  this:  »  If  two 

V  man  instances  of  the  i^ienomenon  under  investi- 
gilifio  hare  on/jr  one  cireumstance  in  common,  the 
drannstsnee  in  which  alone  all  the  instances  agree, 
b  the  cause  (or  cfffect)  of  the  given  phenomenon/' 
Nov,  in  applying  thb  to  any  practical  case,  how 
esn  we  be  possibly  certain  that  any  two  instances 
haie  os/jf  one  circumstance  in  common  ?  We  can 
lonnffe,  indeed,  by  nicely  varied  experiments,  all 
the  diiftfcnt  agents  known  to  us  fix>m  contact  with 
the  sDbstances  we  are  examining,  except  those 
vliieh  we  choose  to  empby ;  but  how  is  it  possible 
thst  we  ean  remove  unknown  sgents,  if  such  exist, 
w  be  sure  that  no  agents  do  exist,  the  laws  and 
periods  of  wbone  activity  we  have  had  hitherto  no 
BMHis  of  estimating,  but  which  may  reveal  theni- 
icliei  st  any  moment,  or  upon  any  unlooked-for 
•ecMMMi?  It  IS  plain  that,  unless  we  can  know 
the  whole  nature  of  all  substances  present  at  every 
iMoient  and  every  place  that  we  are  concerned  vritb 
m  the  universe,  we  cannot  krunn  that  any  two 
pbeoooiena  have  6«/  one  circumstance  in  common. 
All  we  can  say  ia,  that  unknown  agencies  count  for 
mtbiiig  in  praeUce;  or  (in  other  words)  we  must 
umat  that  things  which  appear  to  us  similar  are 
■siilar. 

This  being  so,  it  becomes  a  serious  question 
wbuhv  sneh  intuitive  principles  as  we  have  been 
fiMomg  are  of  any  real  prsctical  value  whatever 
Is  men  ^ysleal  inquiries.  Because  it  would  seem 
that  they  cannot  be  made  use  of  without  bringing 
is  mother  {vinciple,  which  seems  quite  sufficient 
vitbiNit  them,  that  the  Hkeneu  of  one  thing  to 
aaotbv  In  obserrable  respects,  is  a  gromid  for  pre- 
wsi&g  Ukenees  in  other  respects  —  a  ground  strong 
in  proportion  to  the  apparent  closeness  of  the  re- 
wnbliineeB,  and  the  number  of  times  in  which  we 
baie  famd  oursdves  right  In  acting  upon  such  a 
pRmnption.  Lei  us  talk  as  we  will  of  theorems 
«ledseed  Ihmi  intuitire  axioms,  about  true  causes 

V  snteoedentB,  still  all  that  we  can  know  in  fiict 
of  my  particular  case  is,  that,  at  Jar  at  toe  can 
fliwrce,  It  retanMtt  what  reason  teaches  us  would 
he  the  esse  of  a  true  cause  or  a  true  antecedent : 
md  if  this  jnstiflen  us  in  drawing  the  inference  that 
ii  ii  meh  a  case,  then  certainly  we  must  admit 
Iht  rtteMamet  is  a  jost  ground  in  itself  of  in- 
tacDoe  m  prsctical  reasoning. 

And  •«  therefore,  even  granting,**  It  wiU  be  said, 

*the  power  of  the  Deity  to  work  miracles,  we  can 

ba«e  no  bettar  grounds  of  determining  how  He  is 

Eksfy  to  esert  that  povrer,  then  by  observing  how 

He  hss  actually  exercised  it    Now  we  find  Him, 

J  experience,   by  manifest  traces   and  records, 

Ircagh  eoonUesa  ages,  and  in  the  most  distant 

tl^ioiis  ef  spaeei  continually  —  (if  we  do  but  set 

MUe  these  comparatively  few  stories  of  mInMmlous 

■tqpwitious)  —  working  aeoording  to  what  we 

iin,  sod  rightly  eall,  a  settled  order  of  nature,  and 

•Kibserve  Him  constantly  prefciiliig  an  adherence 

^  this  order  before  a  departure  feom  it,  even  in 

in  which  (apaii  from  expsrienee)  we 

that  Ids  goodness  wodd  Isad  Him 
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to  vary  from  (hat  order.  In  particubr,  we  find 
that  the  greatest  part  of  mankind  have  been  left 
wholly  in  past  ages,  and  even  at  present,  without 
the  benefit  of  that  revelation  which  you  suppose 
Him  to  have  made.  Yet  it  would  appear  that  the 
multitudes  who  are  ignorant  of  it  needed  it,  and 
desen'cd  it,  Jost  as  much  as  the  few  who  have  been 
made  acquainted  with  it.  And  thus  it  appears 
that  experience  refutes  the  inference  in  &vor  of  the 
likelihood  of  a  revebtion,  which  we  might  be  apt 
to  draw  from  the  m«v  consideration  of  his  good- 
ness, taken  by  itself.'*  It  cannot  be  denied  that 
there  seems  to  be  much  real  weight  in  some  of 
these  considerations.  But  there  are  some  things 
which  diminish  that  weight:  1.  With  respect  to 
remote  ages,  known  to  us  only  by  physical  traces, 
and  distant  regions  of  the  universe,  we  have  no 
record  or  evidence  of  the  mwal  government  cairied 
on  therein.  We  do  not  know  of  any.  And,  if 
there  be  or  was  any,  we  have  no  evidence  to  de- 
termine whether  it  was  or  was  not,  is  or  is  not, 
connected  with  a  system  of  miracles.  There  is  no 
shadow  of  a  presumption  that,  if  it  be  or  were,  we 
should  have  records  or  traces  of  such  a  system. 
2.  With  respect  to  the  non-interruption  of  the 
course  of  nature,  in  a  vast  number  of  oases,  where 
goodness  would  seem  to  require  such  interruptions, 
it  must  be  considered  that  the  very  vastness  of  the 
number  of  such  occasions  would  make  such  inter- 
ruptions so  frequent  as  to  destroy  the  whole  scheme 
of  governing  the  uni^'erse  by  general  hiws  altogether, 
and  consequently  also  any  scheme  of  attesting  a 
revelation  by  miracles  —  t.  e.  fact«  varying  from  an 
established  general  htw.  This,  therefore,  is  rather 
a  presumption  against  God's  interfering  so  often 
as  to  desteoy  the  scheme  of  general  laws,  or  make 
the  sequences  of  things  irr^tlar  and  capricious, 
than  against  his  interfering  by  miracles  to  attest  a 
revelation,  which,  after  that  attestation,  should  be 
left  to  be  propagated  and  maintained  by  ordinary 
means;  and  the  very  manner  of  the  attestation  of 
which  (i.  e.  by  miracles)  implies  that  there  it  a 
regular  and  uniform  course  of  nature,  to  which  Ciod 
is  to  be  expected  to  adhere  in  oU  other  cases.  3.  It 
should  be  considered  whether  the  just  conclusion 
from  the  rest  of  the  premises  be  (not  so  much  this 
—  that  it  is  unlikely  God  would  make  a  revelation  — 
as)  this  — that  it  is  likely  that,  if  Gud  msde  a 
revelation.  He  would  make  it  subject  to  similar  con 
ditions  to  those  under  which  He  bestows  his  other 
»/)ecittl  fovors  upon  mankind  —  t.  e.  bestow  it  first 
directly  upon  some  small  part  of  the  race,  and  im- 
pose upon  them  the  responsibility  of  communicating 
its  benefits  to  the  rest.  It  is  thus  that  He  acts 
with  respect  to  superior  strength  and  intdligenee, 
and  in  regard  to  the  blessings  of  civilization  and 
scientific  knowledge,  of  which  the  greater  part  of 
mankind  hare  always  been  left  destitute. 

Indeed,  if  by  '*  the  course  of  nature  "  we  mean 
the  whole  course  and  series  of  God's  government 
of  the  universe  carried  on  by  fixed  laws,  we  cannot 
at  all  determine  beforehand  thst  miracles  (i.  e 
occasional  deriations,  under  certain  moral  dreum 
stances,  from  the  mere  phytienl  series  of  causes 
and  effbcts)  are  not  a  part  of  the  course  of  nature 
in  that  sense;  so  that,  for  aught  we  knowy  beings 
w\wa  a  larger  experience  than  oun  of  the  history 
of  the  universe,  might  he  able  confidently  to  pre- 
dict, flrom  that  experience,  the  oocumsnce  of  sueh 
miracles  in  a  worid  eircumstanoed  like  ours.  In 
I  this  point  of  view,  •■  Bishop  Butler  has  truly  said. 
Inolhfaig  ksi  thaia  knowledge  of  aaoth^  w«rld 
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pkned  iu  eirctimstanoea  nmilar  to  oar  own,  cm 
hinibh  an  argument  from  ftnalogy  againat  the 
endibility  of  niiraclea* 

And,  again,  for  anght  we  know,  pemmttl  inters 
x)une,  or  what  Scripture  seems  to  eall  **  seeing 
(iod  face  to  fiuse,**  may  be  to  myriads  of  beings 
the  normal  oondition  of  God's  faiteroourw  wiUi 
bis  iiitelli^nt  and  moral  creaturea;  and  to  them 
Uie  state  of  things  in  which  we  aiB,  debaned  from 
suob  direct  perceptible  interoourse,  may  be  most 
contrary  to  their  ordinary  ezperioice;  so  that  what 
is  to  OS  miraculous  in  the  history  of  our  race  may 
seem  most  accordant  with  the  course  of  nature,  or 
Ibeir  eustomary  experience,  and  what  is  to  us  most 
natural  may  appear  to  them  most  strange. 

After  all  deductions  and  abatements  hate  been 
HMtde,  however,  it  must  he  allowed  that  a  certain 
antecedent  improbability  must  always  attach  to 
miracles,  considered  as  events  varying  from  the 
ordinary  experience  of  mankind  as  known  to  us: 
because  likelihood,  veiistmHitudf^  or  resemblance  to 
what  we  know  to  have  occurred,  is,  by  the  consti- 
tution of  our  minds,  the  very  ground  of  proba- 
bility; and,  though  we  can  perceive  reasons,  from 
^e  moral  character  of  God,  for  thinking  it  likely 
that  He  may  have  wrought  miracles,  yet  we  know 
too  littie  of  his  ultimate  designs,  and  of  the  best 
mode  of  accomplishing  them,  to  argue  cmifidently 
from  his  character  to  his  acts,  except  where  the 
connection  between  the  character  and  the  acts  is 
demonstrably  indissoluble  —  as  in  the  caae  of  acts 
raidered  necessary  by  the  attributes  of  veracity 
and  justice.  Miracles  are,  indeed,  in  tiie  notion  of 
them,  no  breach  of  the  high  generalization  that 
** similar  antecedents  ha\'e  similar  consequents;*' 
nor,  necessarily,  of  the  maxim  that  "God  works 
by  general  Uws;'*  because  we  can  see  some  htws 
of  miracles  (as  f .  g.  that  they  are  infrequent,  and 
that  they  are  used  as  attesting  signs  of,  or  ui  con- 
junction with,  revelations),  and  may  suppose  more; 
but  they  do  vary,  when  taken  apart  from  their 
proper  evidence,  from  this  rule,  that  "  what  a 
general  experience  would  lead  us  to  regard  as  simi- 
lar antecedents  are  similar  antecedents;'*  because 
the  only  assignable  specific  difference  observable  by 
us  in  the  antecedents  in  the  case  of  uiiracles,  and 
in  the  case  of  the  experiments  from  the  analogy 
of  which  they  vary  in  their  physical  phenomoia, 
eonsists  in  the  moral  antecedents;  and  these,  iu 
eases  of  phjsical  phenomena,  we  generally  throw 
jut  of  the  account ;  nor  have  we  grounds  d  piori 
for  concluding  with  confidence  that  these  are  not  to 
oe  thrown  out  of  the  account  here  also,  although 
we  can  ^ce  tlmt  the  moral  antecedents  hwe  (such  as 
the  fitness  for  attesting  a  revelation  like  the  Chris- 
tian) are,  in  many  important  respects,  different  from 
Jioae  which  the  analogy  of  experience  teaches  us  to 
fisregard  in  estimating  the  probability  of  physical 
events. 

But,  in  order  to  form  a  fair  judgment,  we  must 
lake  in  all  the  circumstances  of  the  case,  and, 
amongst  the  rest,  the  testimony  on  which  the  mira- 
3le  is  reported  to  us. 

Our  belief,  indeed,  in  human  testimony  seems  to 
est  upon  the  same  sort  of  instinct  <w  which  our 
twlief  in  the  testimony  (as  it  may  be  called)  of 
oatun^  is  built,  and  is  to  be  checked,  modified,  and 
^Mifirmed  by  a  process  of  experience  similar  to  that 
which  is  applied  in  the  other  case.  As  we  learn, 
^j  extended  olMervation  of  nature  and  the  com- 
oarison  of  analogies,  to  distinguish  the  real  laws  of 
piiyaicai  sequences  from  tlie  casaal  coqfoDclioBi  of 
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phenoBMua,  so  are  we  taught  in  the  same  msoMi 
to  dirtinguish  the  circnmatances  under  which  htt> 
man  testimony  is  certain  or  incredible,  probable  oi 
suspicious.  'Ilie  drcumstances  of  our  conditioii 
fioroe  us  daily  to  make  continual  ofascrrationa  apoa 
the  phenomena  of  human  testimony;  and  it  is  a 
matter  upon  which  we  can  make  such  espcriiDcnta 
with  peculiar  advantage,  becanae  every  man  oamcs 
within  his  own  brsast  the  whole  sum  of  the  nlti* 
mate  motives  which  can  influence  hamaa  teifti- 
mony.  Hence  ariaes  tlia  aptitude  of  homan  tea- 
timony  for  overcoming,  and  more  than  overcoming, 
almost  any  antecedent  improbabUity  in  the  thing 
reported. 

<«  The  convietmn  produced  by  testimony,*'  aayi 
Bishop  Young,  **  is  capable  of  being  earned  much 
higher  than  the  conviction  produced  by 
and  the  reason  is  this,  because  there  may  be 
current  teatimoniea  to  the  truth  of  one  individoiA 
fact;  whereas  there  can  be  no  concurrent  experi- 
ments with  rq^ard  to  an  individual  experiment. 
There  may,  indeed,  be  anahgotu  experimenta,  in 
the  same  manner  as  there  may  be  analogona  leila> 
nKMiies ;  but,  in  any  course  of  nature,  th&e  is  bat 
one  continued  series  of  events:  whereas  in  testi- 
mony, since  the  same  event  may  be  observed  by 
different  witnesses,  their  concurrence  is  capable  of 
producing  a  conviction  more  cogent  than  any  that 
is  derived  from  any  other  species  of  events  in  the 
course  of  nature.  In  material  phenomena  the 
probal>ility  of  an  expected  event  ariaes  solely  ftom 
analogous  experiments  made  previous  to  the  event; 
and  this  probability  admits  of  indefinite  increase 
from  the  unlimited  increase  of  the  number  of  these 
previous  experiments.  The  credibility  of  a  witoeas 
likewise  ariaes  from  our  experience  of  the  veracity 
of  previous  witnesses  in  similar  cases,  and  admita 
of  unlimited  increase  according  to  the  number  of 
the  previous  witnesses.  But  there  is  another  aouree 
of  the  increase  of  testimony,  likewise  unlimitnd, 
deri\^  from  the  number  of  ooncwTeni  witnesses, 
llie  evidence  of  testimony,  therefore,  admitting  of 
unlimited  increase  on  two  diflteent  accounts,  and 
the  physical  probability  admitting  only  of  one  of 
them,  the  former  is  capable  of  indefiuitdy  Bor> 
passing  the  latter.*' 

It  is  to  be  obsen'ed  also  that,  in  the  case  of  the 
Christian  miracles,  the  truth  of  the  facts,  varying 
as  they  do  from  our  ordinary  experience,  is  frr  more 
credible  than  the  falsehood  of  a  testimony  so  cir> 
curostanoed  as  that  by  which  they  are  atteaied; 
because  of  the  former  strange  phenomena — tlia 
miracles  —  a  reasonable  known  cause  may  be  aa- 
signed  adequate  to  the  eflect  —  namdy,  tlM  will  of 
God  producing  them  to  accredit  a  revebtion  that 
seems  not  unworthy  of  Him ;  whereas  of  the  latter 
—  the  faLtehood  of  such  testimony  — no  adequate 
cause  whatever  can  be  assigned,  or  reasonably  con- 
jectured. 

So  manifest,  indeed,  is  this  inherent  power  of 
testimony  to  overcome  antecedent  improbabilitiea, 
that  Hume  is  obliged  to  allow  that  testimony  may 
be  so  circumstanced  aa  to  requure  us  to  believe,  ic 
some  cases,  the  occurrence  of  things  quite  at  vari- 
ance with  genersl  experience;  but  he  pretends  w 
show  that  testimony  to  such  facts  when  cotmecitn 
with  rtUyion  can  never  be  so  circumstanced.  The 
reasons  for  this  paradoxical  exception  are  poitly 
general  remarks  upon  the  proneneas  of  men  Ic 
believe  in  portents  and  prodigies;  upon  tbe  temp- 
tatkms  to  the  indulgence  of  pride,  vanity,  amhitiocL 
and  such  like  paaaions  which  the  hnouai  mind  % 
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gAjitdL  lo  in  raligioai  iiiaU«n,.  aiid  the  itranga 
■axtm  of  CDthuaaim  and  knaTerj*,  sinoeritj  aad 
:ntif  that  is  to  be  found  in  fiuiatica,  and  partly 
(Mitieokr  tnataneei  of  eonfeaedly  fidoe  minclea 
thai  aeem  to  be  sapported  by  an  aatoniehing  waight 
if  evidence  —  eucb  ae  those  alleged  to  ha?f  been 
wiwtgfai  at  the  tomb  of  the  Abbd  Paria. 

Bat  (1)  fittle  weight  can  be  attached  to  tuoh 
pneral  nfleetiona,  ae  dieeredittng  any  particular 
body  of  eridence,  until  it  can  be  tboim  in  detail 
that  they  apply  to  the  Rpedal  circumitanoei  of  that 
ptftkolar  body  of  eridenoe.  In  reality^  moet  of 
Ui  genenl  objectiona  are,  at  bottonif  objeotiona  to 
haman  teatioiony  itself — ».  e.  objectiona  to  the 
ucdiom  by  which  alooo  we  can  know  what  ia  called 
tW  general  experience  of  mankind,  from  which 
pncnl  experience  it  ia  that  the  only  conaiderable 
o(9eetion  to  minclea  ariaea.  Thna,  by  general 
icflBctkna  upon  the  proverbial  £Ulaciouanea«  of 
"travaOcn'iatorica*'  we  might  diaeredit  all  aiite> 
ledently  improl«ble  relationa  of  the  niannera  or 
pbviical  pecnliaritiea  of  foreign  lands.  By  general 
raflaokioos  upon  the  illuaiouBi  and  w&\  temptationa 
to  frand,  under  which  adantifle  obsen'en  lalxir, 
•e  night  dtacredit  all  scientific  observations.  By 
sjencral  redeetiona  upon  the  way  iu  which  supine 
endolity,  and  paaatonf  and  party-interest  have  dia- 
ookxed  ciril  history,  we  mi:;ht  diaeredit  all  anta- 
eadttUy  improbable  events  in  ci^il  history  —  such 
M  tbe  oonqneata  ot  Alexander,  the  adventures  of 
the  Buonaparte  £unily,  or  tlie  story  of  the  late 
aQtinj  in  India.  (2. )  'Die  same  experience  which 
iH&nns  us  that  cradulity*  enthusiasm,  craft,  and  a 
nuxtara  of  these,  ha%'e  produced  many  fal«  relig- 
ins  and  fidae  storiea  of  mirades,  inflsnna  us  also 
idM  wort  of  refigiona,  and  what  tori  of  legends, 
llwM  laiiari  have  produced,  and  are  likely  to  pro> 
duet;  and,  iij  upon  a  oonipariaon  of  the  Chriatian 
rd^pon  and  miracles  with  theae  producta  of  human 
Tiwhif  or  conning,  there  appear  specific  difl^ 
foesB  between  the  two,  unaccountable  on  the  by> 
pothcBa  of  a  common  origin,  thia  not  only  dimin> 
idw  the  praanmption  of  a  common  origin,  but 
nisa  a  distinct  presumption  the  other  vray  —  a 
pienunption  strong  in  proportion  to  the  extent  and 
aeeuacy  of  our  induction.  Remarkable  specific 
difirenoes  of  this  kind  have  been  pointed  out  by 
CSiristian  apologiata  in  reapect  of  the  nature  of  the 
refiKion  —  the  nature  of  the  miracles  —  and  the 
dmniataneea  of  the  evidence  by  which  they  are 
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Of  the  fint  kind  are,  for  inatance,  thoae  aaaigned 
by  Warburton,  in  hia  Divine  Legation;  and  by 
Aithbpw  Whately,  in  hia  Eunye  on  ike  Peeuliari- 
fiu  ef  the  Ckrietitn  Rdigion^  and  on  Romaniem. 

tHlBueuoes  of  the  aeoond  and  third  kind  are 
higely  aesagned  by  almost  every  writer  on  Chris- 
tiaa  eridflDcea.  We  refor,  spedaUy,  for  sample's 
take,  to  Ualie's  Shot-i  Method  with  the  Deitia— -to 
Biibop  Dooghta's  Critenon,  in  which  he  fully  ex- 
MBinaa  the  pretended  parallel  of  the  cures  at  the 
tottb  of  Abb6  Paria— and  to  Pialey'a  Evideneee, 
vkieh  nny  be  moat  profitably  consulted  in  the  late 
Ifitaon  b>  Arehbp.  Whately. 

Oiv  aad  above  th«  direct  teatimonv  of  human 
^itneaaas  to  the  Bilde-miraclea,  we  have  also  what 
wj  be  caBad  the  indirect  teatiroonr  of  eventa  con- 
fn^ng  the  former,  and  raising  a  dtednct  preaump> 
tioB  that  aome  auoh  miradea  must  have  been 
Height.  Thoa,  for  example,  we  know,  by  a  copi- 
MB  iThMttea,  that,  in  no  nation  of  the  ancient 
•■H  and  in  DO  natioo  of  the  modOTn  world 


unaoqiiainted  with  the  Jewish  or  ChriatUn  revebi^ 
tion,  haa  the  knowledge  of  tlie  ow  true  God  a« 
the  Creator  and  Governor  of  the  w>rid,  and  the 
pubUo  worship  of  Him,  been  kept  up  by  the  mere 
light  of  nature,  or  formed  the  groundwork  of  aoch 
rdigiona  aa  men  hate  devised  for  tbenuelTea.  Yet 
we  do  find  that,  in  the  Jewiah  people,  though  no 
way  diatinguiahed  above  others  by  mental  power  or 
high  dvilixation,  and  with  aa  atrong  natural  ten- 
dmeiea  to  idolatry  aa  others,  this  knowledge  and 
worship  was  kept  up  ftom  a  very  eariy  period  of 
their  hiatory,  and,  according  to  their  uniTorm  hia* 
toricnl  tradition,  kept  up  by  revektion  atteeted  ^ij 
undeniable  miradea. 

Again,  the  exiatence  of  the  Chriatian  religion,  aa 
the  belief  of  the  moat  conaiderable  and  inteOigant 
part  of  the  world,  ia  an  undiaputed  fact;  and  it  ia 
also  certain  that  this  religion  originated  (as  for  as 
human  means  are  concerned)  with  a  handful  of 
•lewish  peaaanta,  who  went  dwut  preaching  —  on 
the  very  spot  where  Jeaua  waa  crucified  —  that  He 
had  risen  from  the  dead,  and  had  been  aeen  by,  and 
had  conversed  with  them,  and  afterwaixla  ascended 
into  heaven.  This  miracle,  atteated  by  them  aa 
eye-witnessea,  waa  the  very  ground  and  foundation 
of  the  rdigion  which  they  preached,  and  it  waa 
plainly  one  ao  circumstanced  that,  if  it  had  been 
falae,  it  eoidd  eaaily  have  been  proved  to  be  folae 
Yet,  though  the  preachera  of  it  were  everywhere 
peraecuted,  they  had  gatliered,  before  they  died, 
large  churchea  in  the  country  where  the  facts  were 
best  known,  and  through  Asia  Minor,  Greece,  E^ypt, 
and  Italy;  and  these  churches,  notwithstanding  the 
severest  persecutions,  went  on  increasing  till,  in 
about  300  years  after,  thia  rdigion  —  t.  e.  a  r»> 
ligion  which  taught  the  worship  of  a  Jewish 
peaaant  who  had  been  ignominioualy  executed  as 
a  malafactor  —  became  tlie  established  religion  of 
the  lioroan  empire,  and  haa  ever  since  continued 
to  he  the  pic\-aiUng  religion  of  the  drilized  world. 

It  would  plainly  be  impoasible,  in  such  an  article 
aa  thu,  to  enumerate  all  the  varioun  linea  of  con- 
firmation — (h>m  the  prophecies,  from  the  morality, 
from  the  structure  of  the  Bible,  from  the  state  if 
the  wwld  before  and  after  Christ,  etc.  —  which  all 
converge  to  the  same  conclusion.  But  it  will  be 
manifest  that'  almost  all  of  them  are  drawn  oUi- 
motdy  ftom  the  analogy  of  experience,  and  that 
the  eondusion  to  which  they  tend  cannot  be  re- 
jected without  holding  something  contrary  to  the 
analogies  of  experience  fW>m  which  they  are  drawn. 
For,  it  must  be  remembered,  that  cKibelieving 
one  thing  neoeaaarily  involvea  believing  U*  contra- 
dicUn*y, 

It  ia  manifeat  that,  if  the  miraculoua  focta  of 
Christianity  did  not  really  occur,  the  atoriea  iboot 
them  muat  have  originated  dther  in  fWtud,  or  hi 
fiuicy.  The  coarse  explanation  of  them  by  the 
hypothesis  of  unlimited  fhiud,  haa  l>een  generally 
abandoned  in  modem  timea:  but,  in  Germany 
especially,  many  persons  of  great  acuteneas  have 
kmg  bbored  to  account  for  them  by  refierring  theio 
to  fancy.  Of  theae  there  have  been  two  prindpnl 
achools  —  the  NatumligdCy  and  the  Mythic. 

1.  The  Naturalists  suppose  the  miraclea  to  bare 
been  natural  events,  more  or  leas  unusual,  that  were 
mistaken  for  mim/^les,  through  ignorance  or  entho- 
siastic  excitement.  But  the  result  of  their  hbon 
in  detail  has  been  (aa  Strausa  haa  ahown  in  hfa 
Leben  Jeeu)  to  turn  the  New  Testament,  aa  btar 
prated  by  them,  uito  a  narratire  for  leai  eredlbit 
than  any  narrative  of  miradea  could  be:  Joai  m  a 
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nofvl,  made  up  of  a  multitude  of  surprising  natunil 
rvents  crowded  into  a  few  days,  is  less  consistent 
with  itA  own  data  than  a  tale  of  genii  and  en- 
ehanters.  "  Some  infidels/'  says  Archbishop 
Whatelj,  **  have  labored  to  prove,  concerning  tome 
one  of  our  l/>rd*s  miracles  that  it  might  have  been 
the  result  of  an  accidental  oorjuncture  of  natural 
eircurontances ;  and  they  endeavor  to  prove  the  ssme 
eoncoiiing  nnother^  and  so  on;  and  thence  infer 
that  all  of  them,  occurring  as  a  series,  might  have 
been  so.  They  might  argue,  in  lilce  manner,  that, 
because  it  is  not  very  improbable  one  may  throw 
sites  in  any  one  out  of  an  hundred  throws,  there- 
fore it  is  no  more  improltable  that  one  may  throw 
sizes  a  hundred  times  running.'^  The  trulh  is,  that 
everything  that  is  improbable  in  the  mere  phynioil 
wtrangeneu  of  miracles  applies  to  such  a  series  of 
odd  events  as  these  explanations  assume;  while  the 
hypothesis  of  their  non-miraculous  character  de- 
prives us  of  the  means  of  accounting  for  them  by 
the  extraordinary  interposition  of  the  I>eity.  These 
and  other  objections  to  the  thorough-going  applica- 
tion of  the  naturalistic  method,  led  to  the  sulistitu 
tion  in  its  place  of 

2.  The  Mythic  theory  —  which  supposes  the 
N.  T.  Scripture-narratives  to  have  l^een  legends, 
not  stating  the  grounds  of  men's  belief  in  Chris- 
tianity, but  springing  out  of  tiiat  beliff,  and  em- 
iHKlying  the  idea  of  what  Jesus,  if  he  were  the 
Messiah,  must  have  lieen  conceived  to  have  done 
in  order  to  fulfill  that  character,  and  was  therefore 
supposed  to  have  done.  But  it  is  obvious  that  this 
leaves  the  origin  of  the  belief,  that  a  man  who  (ful 
not  fulfill  the  idea  of  the  Messiah  in  any  one  re- 
markable  particular,  wna  the  Messiah  —  wholly  un- 
accounted for.  It  begins  with  assuming  that  a 
person  of  mean  condition,  who  was  publicly  executed 
at  a  malefactor,  and  who  wrought  no  miradee,  was 
so  earnestly  Mieved  to  be  their  Messiah  by  a  great 
multitude  of  .lews,  who  expected  a  Messiah  that 
w(f$  t(>  work  miracles,  aud  was  not  to  die,  but  to 
lie  a  great  conquering  prince,  that  they  modified 
their  whole  religion,  in  which  they  had  been  brought 
np,  into  accordance  with  that  new  belief,  and  im- 
agined a  whole  cycle  of  legends  to  emliody  their 
idea,  and  brought  the  whole  civilized  world  ulti> 
mately  to  accept  their  system.  It  is  obvious,  also, 
that  all  the  argtmients  for  the  genuineness  and 
authenticity  of  the  writings  of  the  N.  T.  bring 
them  up  to  a  date  when  the  memory  of  Christ's 
real  history  was  so  recent,  as  to  make  the  substitu- 
tion of  a  set  of  mere  l^nds  in  its  place  utterly 
incredibie:  and  it  is  obvk>us,  also,  that  the  gravity, 
simplicity,  historical  decorum,  and  consistency  with 
what  we  know  of  Uie  ciroumstances  of  the  times  in 
which  the  events  are  said  to  have  occurred,  ob- 
servable in  the  narratives  of  the  N.  T.,  make  it 
impossible  reasonably  to  accept  them  as  mere  mytht. 
The  same  appears  from  a  comparison  of  them  with 
the  style  of  writings  really  mythic  —  as  the  Gospek 
of  the  infancy,  of  Nicodemus,  etc.  —  and  with 
heathen  or  Mohammedan  legends;  and  fh>m  the 
omission  of  matters  which  a  mythic  fancy  would 
eertainly  have  fastened  on.  Thus,  though  John 
Ikiptist  was  typified  by  Elijah,  the  great  wonder- 
worker of  the  Old  Testament,  there  are  no  miracles 
Rscribed  to  John  Baptist.  1'here  are  no  miracles 
tscrihed  to  Jesus  during  his  infiuicy  and  youth, 
rhere  is  no  description  of  his  personal  appearance; 
%o  aoootmt  of  his  adventures  in  the  worid  of  spirits ; 
ao  mindes  ascribed  to  the  Viixin  Mary,  and  very 
Htle  nid  about  her  at  all;  no  aneomt  of  the 
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martyrdom  of  any  ApostJe,  but  of  one,  and  tUt 
given  in  the  driest  manner,  etc. — and  w  in  a 
hundred  other  particuUrs. 

It  is  observable  that,  in  the  eariy  ages,  tbe  fad 
that  extraordinary  miracles  were  wrought  by  Jeans 
and  his  Apostles,  does  not  seem  to  have  been  gen- 
erally denied  by  the  opponents  of  Christiaiiity. 
They  seem  always  to  have  preferred  adopting  the 
expedient  of  ascribing  them  to  art,  ma^c,  and  the 
power  of  evil  spirits.  This  we  learn  from  tbe  N.  T. 
itsdf;  fh>m  such  Jewish  writings  as  tbe  Sepker 
Toldoth  Jeithv;  from  the  Fragments  of  Celsua, 
Porph}Ty,  Hierocles,  Julian,  etc.,  which  have  eome 
down  to  us,  and  from  the  jiopular  objeetkHM  whieh 
the  ancient  (?hristian  .Apologinta  felt  tbemadves 
concerned  to  grapple  with.  We  are  not  to  sup- 
pose, however,  that  this  would  have  been  a  solution 
which,  even  in  tliose  days,  would  have  been  nat- 
urally preferred  to  a  denial  of  the  facts,  if  the  fects 
could  havelieen  plausibly  denied.  On  the  contrary 
it  was  pUinly,  even  then,  a  forced  and  improbaJlie 
solution  of  inch  miracles.  For  man  did  not  cnra- 
monly  ascribe  to  majric  or  evil  demons  an  vn&mittd 
power,  any  more  than  we  ascrilie  an  unlimited 
power  to  mesmerism,  imagination,  and  the  oecaH 
and  irreguhir  forces  pf  nature.  We  know  that  iz 
two  instances,  in  the  (iospel  narrative  —  tbe  enr* 
of  the  man  bom  blind  and  the  Kesurrection  —  the 
Jewish  priests  were  unable  to  pretend  such  a  solu- 
tion, and  were  driven  to  maintain  unsucoessfully 
a  chan;;e  of  fraud ;  and  the  circumstances  of  tfa« 
Christian  miracles  were,  in  ainnost  all  respects,  so 
utteriy  unlike  those  of  any  pretended  instanoes  of 
magioEd  wonders,  that  the  ApoI(^sts  have  little 
diCBculty  in  refuting  this  plea.  This  they  do  gen- 
erally fh>m  the  following  considerations. 

(1.)  llie  greatness,  number,  completeness,  and 
publicity  of  the  miracles.  (2.)  The  natural  bene- 
ficial tendency  of  the  doctrine  they  attested.  (3.) 
The  connection  of  them  with  a  whole  scheme  of 
revelation  extending  from  the  first  origin  of  the 
human  race  to  the  time  of  Christ 

It  is  also  to  be  considered  that  the  circumstance 
that  the  worid  was,  in  the  times  of  the  Apostles, 
full  of  Thaumaturgists,  in  tbe  shape  of  exoreista, 
msgicians,  ghost-seers,  etc..  is  a  strong  presumption 
that,  in  order  to  command  any  special  attention 
and  gain  any  \vr^  and  permanent  success,  tbe 
Apostles  and  their  followers  must  have  exhibited 
works  quite  different  from  any  wonders  which  people 
had  been  accustomed  to  see.  This  presumption  is 
confirmed  by  what  we  read,  in  the  Acts  of  tbe 
Apostles,  concerning  the  effect  produced  upon  the 
Samaritans  by  Philip  the  Fvangelist  in  oppoeitann 
to  the  prestiges  of  Simon  Ms^us. 

This  evasion  of  the  force  of  the  Christian  mira* 
des,  by  referring  them  to  the  power  of  evil  spirits 
has  seldom  been  seriously  rKurred  to  in  modem 
times;  but  the  English  infidels  of  the  last  eentaiy 
employed  it  as  a  kind  of  nvf/umenium  ad  hominem, 
to  tease  and  embarrass  their  opponents— contendinir 
that,  as  the  Bible  speaks  of  **  lying  wonders  **  of 
Antichrist,  and  relates  a  long  contest  of  apparent 
miracles  between  Moses  and  the  Egyptian  magidans. 
Christians  could  not  im  their  iwn  piindple*^  bav^ 
any  certainty  that  miracles  were  not  wrongfat  by 
eril  spirits. 

In  answer  to  this,  some  dirines  (as  Bishop  Fleet- 
wood in  his  Diahgves  on  MiradtB)  have  endeavored 
to  estaUish  a  distinction  in  the  nature  of  the  wofki 
themsdvea,  between  the  teeming  roirades  withii 
the  reach  of  intermediate  iplritB,  —  and  tbe  irw 
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fljndet,  wUeb  am  onlj  be  wrought  by  God  —  and 
atlKiB  (m  Bekktr,  in  hU  euriouB  frork  Le  ifonde 
EmAanlif  and  Fanner,  in  his  Case  of  the  De- 
mmute$)  have  entirely  denied  the  power  of  inter- 
mediate  tpirite  to  interfere  with  the  ooone  of  nature. 
BuL  witlioot  entering  into  these  qnestionSf  it  it 
uAdeBt  to  obaeite  —  * 

(1.)  That  the  tight  of  nature  gives  us  no  reason 
to  Idfeff  thai  there  are  any  evil  spirits  having 
povcr  to  interfere  with  the  coune  of  nature  at  all. 

(%)  That  it  abows  us  that,  if  there  he,  they  are 
soatiansUy  controlled   from  exercising  any  such 
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(3.)  That  the  records  we  are  supposed  to  have 
4  nch  SD  ezeraae  in  the  Bible,  show  us  the  power 
ban  ipoken  of^  as  exerted  completely  under  the 
estrol  of  God,  and  in  such  a  manner  as  to  make 
\  Cfidvt  to  all  candid  obeerren  where  the  ad- 
fsati^  lay,  and  to  secure  ail  well-dispoeed  and 
rasooahle  persons  fh>m  any  mistalce  in  the  matter. 

(4.)  That  the  circumstanoes  alleged  by  the  early 
Gfariitisn  Apcrfogists— the  number,  greatness,  benefi- 
oaee,  said  variety  of  the  Bible  miracles  —  their 
(ounetiaai  with  prophecy  and  a  long  scheme  of 
UiiBfi  extending  from  the  creattion  down  —  the 
ehvselcr  of  tluist  and  his  Apostles— and  the 
annifFst  tendency  of  the  ChrisUati  religion  to  serve 
LVeesose  of  truth  and  virtue  —  make  it  as  incredible 
that  the  miracles  attesting  it  should  have  been 
vraoK^it  by  evil  beings,  as  it  is  that  the  order  of 
nJoat  iboiild  proceed  from  such  beings.  For,  as 
»t  2«ther  the  character  of  the  Creator  from  his 
vwfci,  end  the  oaond  instincts  which  He  has  given 
«:  »  we  ^ther  the  character  of  the  anthor  of 
Rvcktion  from  bis  worics,  and  horn  the  drift  and 
mdency  of  that  rerehtion  itsdf.  This  but  point 
a  aanoeliines  shortly  and  unguardedly  expressed  by 
niinc,  that  **  the  doctrine  proves  the  miracles :  *' 
Uw  mesnnig  of  which  is  not  that  the  particular 
■Miiacs  which  miracles  attest  must  fint  be  proved 
la  be  tnu  oAmflfe,  before  we  can  believe  that  any 
neb  works  were  wrought —  (which  would,  mani- 
Mr,  be  making  the  miracles  no  aUeitathn  at  all) 
-bet  the  meaning  it  that  the  whole  body  of  doo- 
triie  IB  eoimeetioii  with  which  the  miracles  are 
■le^ed,  sad  its  tendency,  if  It  were  divinely  re- 
*«dii  to  answer  riaible  good  aids,  makes  it  reason- 
ihfe  to  think  that  the  mincles  by  which  it  is  ai> 
Mod  were,  if  they  were  wrought  at  all,  wrought 
HyGod. 

i^rtkabr  theories  as  to  the  manner  in  which 
'anda  have  been  wrought  are  matters  rather 
onoot  than  practically  useAil.  In  all  such  cases 
*e  Bnt  bear  in  mind  the  great  maxim  Subtilitas 

^AHJILS  LONOR  8UPKRAT  SUBTIUTATBM  MkN- 

nsHraAJiA  Malebranche  regarded  the  Deity 
M  tbe  sole  agent  fai  nature,  acting  always  by  gen- 
c^^vs;  tat  he  conceived  those  general  laws  to 
nebun  the  originU  provision  that  the  manner  of 
tbi  IKrine  acting  shoald  modify  itself,  under  certain 
^ladkions,  aeeonling  to  the  particular  voUtions  of 
fciite  mteUijcenees.  Hence,  he  ezpfadned  fn<in*s 
iffvest  power  over  external  nature;  and  hence 
^  be  regarded  miracles  as  the  result  of  particuhu' 
*v(it»i»  of  angels,  employed  by  the  Deity  in  the 
vmamji  of  the  world.  This  was  called  the 
■^OB  of  xcnthnftl  ctntset. 

"^  sjitcm  of  Clarke  atiowed  a  proper  real,  ^ 
|boai|^  Kmiied,  eflleieiicy  to  the  wills  of  inferior  i 
i"ifli|iiius,  bat  denied  any  true  piiwer$  to  matter.  | 
'^^BM  be  referred  the  phenomena  of  the  9)une  of  i 
nature  immediatdy  to  the  will  o^  God  as  i 


their  cause;  making  the  distinction  between  natani 
events  and  miracles  to  consiH  ir.  this,  that  the 
former  happen  according  to  what  is,  rektively  to 
us,  God's  uwal  way  of  working,  and  the  latter 
according  to  his  unumal  way  of  working. 

Some  find  it  easier  to  conceive  of  miracles  as  not 
really  taking  pbce  in  the  external  order  of  nature, 
but  in  the  impressions  made  by  it  upon  our  minds. 
Others  deny  that  there  is,  in  any  miracle,  the  pro 
duction  of  anything  new  or  the  alteration  of  any 
natural  power;  and  maintain  that  mincles  are  pro- 
duced soldly  by  the  interuifying  of  known  natural 
powers  aheady  in  existence. 

It  is  plain  that  these  various  hypotheses  lure 
merely  ways  in  which  different  minds  find  it  more 
or  less  easy  to  conceive  the  mode  in  which  mif^ylfif 
may  have  been  wrought. 

Another  question  more  curious  than  practical,  is 
that  respecting  the  precise  period  when  murades 
ceased  in  the  Christian  Chureh.  It  is  phdn,  that, 
whenever  they  ceased  in  point  of  fiMst,  they  ceased 
reltitivelg  to  tw  wherever  a  sufilcient  attestation  of 
them  to  our  fiuth  fiuls  to  be  supplied. 

It  is  quite  true,  indeed,  that  a  real  miracle,  and 
one  sufikienUy  marked  out  to  the  spectators  as  a 
read  miracle,  may  be  so  imperfectly  reported  to  us, 
as  that,  if  we  have  only  that  imperfect  report,  there 
may  be  little  to  show  conclusively  its  miracubus 
character;  and  that,  therefore,  in  rqecting  accounts 
of  miracles  so  circumstanced,  we  may  possibly  be 
rating  accounts  of  what  were  real  miracles.  But 
this  is  an  iiiconx'enience  attending  probable  evidence 
fh>m  its  very  nature.  In  n^ecting  the  improbable 
testimony  of  the  most  mendacious  of  witnesses,  we 
may^  almost  always,  be  r^ecting  something  which 
is  really  true.  But  this  would  be  a  poor  reason 
for  acting  on  the  testimony  of  a  notorious  Uar  to  a 
story  antecedently  improbable.  The  narrowness 
and  imperfection  of  the  human  mind  is  such  that 
our  wisest  and  most  prudent  calculations  are  con  • 
tinoadly  baflled  by  unexpected  combinations  of  dr- 
eumstanoes,  upon  which  we  could  not  have  reason- 
ably reckoned.  But  this  is  no  good  ground  for  not 
acting  upon  the  calculations  of  wisdom  and  pru- 
dence; because,  after  all,  such  calculations  are  in 
the  Icmg  run  our  surest  guides. 

It  is  quite  true,  also,  that  se\'eral  of  the  Scripture 
mirades  are  so  circumstanced,  that  if  the  reports 
we  have  of  them  stood  alone,  and  came  down  to  iis- 
only  by  the  channd  of  ordinary  history,  we  should 
be  without  adequate  eridence  of  their  miraculowa 
character;  and  therefore  those  particular  miraclea 
are  not  to  us  (though  they  doubtless  were  to  the 
original  spectators,  who  could  mark  all  the  circuni 
stances),  by  themsdves  and  taken  alone,  signal - 
or  proper  evidences  of  revdation.     But,  then,  they 
may  be  very  proper  objects  of  &ith,  though  not  the 
grounds  of  it.     For  (1.)  these  incidents  are  really 
reported  to  us  as  parts  of  a  course  of  things  whidb 
we  have  good  eridence  for  believing  to  have  beeas 
miraculous ;  and,  as  Bishop  Butler  justly  observe 
«*  supposing  it  acknowledged,  that  our  Saviour  spent 
some  years  in  a  course  of  working  mirades,  there  is 
no  more  peculiar  presumption  worth  mentioning, 
against  his  baring  exerted  his  miraculous  powers 
in  a  certain  degree  greater,  than  in  a  certain  degree 
lea;  in  one  or  two  more  Instances,  than  in'one  or 
swo  Ibwer:  in  this,  than  in  another  manneri'*    And 
v2.)  these  incidents  are  reported  to  us  by  wntan 
whom  we  have  good  reasons  for  believing  tohMM 
ueen,  not  ordinary  historians,  but  persons  spoeia^p 
^■iited  by  the  Divine  Spirit,  for  the  puipoBs  st 
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ihiDg  A  oomct  Mjoant  of  the  miniitrj  of  our  Lord 
■nd  hit  Apottln. 

In  the  case  of  the  Seriptare  miraeleii,  we  niuat 
bo  carerul  to  diatinguiah  the  particular  occadoiu 
upon  which  they  were  wrought,  ftt>m  their  general 
purpote  and  desifl^;  jet  not  so  as  to  overlook  the 
oonnection  between  these  two  things. 

There  are  but  few  miracles  recorded  in  Serifiture 
of  which  the  whole  character  was  merely  evidential 

—  lew,  that  iSf  that  were  merely  displays  of  a  super- 
natural power  made  fur  the  sole  purpose  of  attesting 
a  Divine  Revelation.  Of  this  character  were  the 
change  of  Moses*  rod  into  a  serpent  at  the  burning 
bush,  the  biuiiing  bush  itself,  the  going  down 
of  the  shadow  upon  the  sun-dial  of  Ahaz,  and  Home 
others. 

In  general,  however,  the  miracles  reeotded  in 
Scripture  have,  besides  the  ultimate  purpose  of 
sffijrding  evidence  of  a  Divine  interposition,  some 
immediate  temporary  purposes  which  they  were 
i^Bparently  wrought  to  sen'e  —  such  as  the  curing 
of  diseases,  the  feeding  of  the  hungry,  the  relief  of 
innocent,  or  the  punishment  of  guilty  persons. 
These  immediate  temporary  ends  are  not  without 
value  in  rderence  to  the  ultimate  and  general  design 
of  miracles,  as  providing  evidence  of  the  truth  of 
revelation ;  because  they  give  a  moral  character  to 
the  works  wrought,  which  enables  them  to  display 
not  only  the  power,  but  the  other  attributes  of  the 
agent  performing  them.  And,  in  some  cases,  it 
would  appear  that  miraculous  works  of  a  particular 
kind  were  selected  as  emblematic  or  typical  of  some 
characteristic  of  the  revelation  which  they  were 
intended  to  attest  Thus,  r.  ^.,  the  cure  of  bodily 
diseases  not  only  indicated  the  general  benevolence 
of  the  Divine  Agent,  but  seems  sometimes  to  be 
referred  to  as  an  emblem  of  Christ's  power  to 
remove  the  disorders  of  the  soul.  The  gift  of 
tongues  appears  to  have  been  intended  to  manifest 
the  universality  of  the  Christian  dispensation,  by 
which  all  langtuiges  were  consecrated  to  the  wor- 
ship of  God.  The  casting  out  of  demons  was 
a  type  and  pledge  of  the  presence  of  a  Power  that 
was  ready  to  "  destroy  the  works  of  the  devil,"  in 
every  sense. 

In  this  point  of  view,  Christian  niii-acles  may  be 
fitly  regarded  as  tpecimem  of  a  Dinne  Power,  al- 
leged to  be  present — specimens  so  circumstanced 
as  to  make  obvious,  and  bring  under  the  notice  of 
common  understandings,  the  operations  of  a  Power 

—  the  gift  of  the  Holy  Ghost  —  which  was  really 
supernatural,  but  did  not,  in  its  moral  efl^ts, 
reveal  itself  externally  as  supernatural.  In  this 
sense,  they  seem  to  be  called  the  manij'edatum  or 
txhibition  of  the  Spirit — outward  phenomena 
which  manifested  sensibly  hb  presence  and  opera- 
tion in  the  Church :  and  the  record  of  these  mira^ 
cles  becomes  evidence  to  us  of  the  invisible  presence 
of  Christ  in  his  Church,  and  of  his  government  of 
it  through  all  ages;  though  that  presence  is  of  such 
s  nature  as  not  to  be  immeduttely  distinguishable 
^m  the  o{)eration  of  known  mond  moUves,  and 
iiat  govenmient  is  carried  on  so  as  not  to  interrupt 
the  ordinary  eouni)  <^  things. 

In  the  ease  of  the  Okl  Testament  miniekB,  again, 
in  order  fully  to  understand  their  evidential  diar- 
scter,  we  must  consider  tlie  general  nature  and 
design  of  the  dispensation  with  which  they  were 
mimeoted.  I'he  general  design  of  thai  dispensa- 
tion appears  to  have  been  to  keep  up  in  one  partio- 
sur  race  a  knowledge  of  the  one  true  God,  and  of 
he  pnmiM  of  a  Messiah  ic  whom  *"  all  the  families 
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ofthe  earth  **shoiiki  be  "blcMsd."  Aid  in  sida 
to  this  end,  it  appears  to  have  been  necessary  that, 
for  some  time,  God  should  h»ve  assumed  the  char- 
acter of  the  kMsd  Tutebuy  Deity  and  Prinee  of  that 
porticuhtf  people.  And  from  this  peculiar  relation 
in  which  He  stood  to  the  Jewish  people  (opUy  called 
by  Josephus  a  Thkockact)  resulted  the  necessity 
of  frequent  mindes,  to  manifest  and  make  sensibly 
perceptible  his  actual  presence  among  a?d  govern- 
ment over  them.  The  miraolet,  therefoe,  of  the  Old 
Testament  are  to  be  regarded  as  erider  tial  of  the 
theocratic  government;  and  this  again  is  to  be  con- 
ceived of  as  Rubordinate  to  the  further  puiposo  m 
preparing  the  way  for  Chrfatianity,  by  koepiiig  '  p 
in  the  world  a  knowledge  of  the  true  God  and  jf 
his  promise  .of  a  Kedeemer.  In  this  view,  we  can 
readily  understand  why  the  miraculoua  administra- 
tion of  the  theocracy  waa  withdrawn,  as  soon  aa  the 
purpoae  of  it  had  been  answered  by  working  deeply 
and  permanently  into  the  mind  of  the  Jewish  people 
the  two  great  leaaona  which  it  waa  intended  to 
teach  them ;  so  that  they  might  be  safely  left  to  the 
ordinary  means  of  instruction,  until  the  pablijation 
of  a  fresh  revelation  by  Christ  and  hia  Apostles 
rendered  further  miracles  necessary  to  attest  their 
mission.  Upon  this  view  also  we  can  pereeive  that 
the  miracles  of  the  Old  Testament,  upon  whate^-er 
immediate  occasions  they  may  have  been  wrought, 
were  subordinate  (and,  in  general,  neoesaaxy)  to  the 
design  of  rendering  possible  the  establishment  in 
due  time  of  such  a  religion  as  the  Christiaii:  and 
we  can  perceive  further  that,  though  the  Jewiab 
theocracy  implied  in  it  a  continual  series  of  miracles, 
yet  —  as  it  was  only  temporary  and  local  —  those 
miracles  did  not  vioUte  God's  general  purpose  of 
carrying  on  the  government  of  rAe  world  by  the 
ordinary  kws  of  nature;  whereas  if  the  Chriatian 
dispensation  — which  \ApemmnetU  and  univeiwal  — 
necessarily  implied  in  it  a  aeries  of  constant  miracles, 
t/ittt  would  be  inconsistent  with  the  general  purpose 
of  carrying  on  the  government  of  the  work!  hy 
those  ordinary  laws. 

With  respect  to  the  character  of  the  Okl  Testa- 
ment miracles,  we  must  also  remouber  that  the 
whole  structure  of  the  Jewish  eeonomy  had  reiier- 
ence  to  the  peculiar  exigency  of  the  circumatanoes 
of  a  people  imperfectly  civilised,  and  is  so  distinctly 
described  in  the  New  Testament,  as  dealing  with 
men  according  to  the  <*  hardness  of  their  hnrts/* 
and  being  a  s}'stem  of  **  weak  and  beggarly  ele- 
ments," and  a  rudimentary  instruction  (or  **  chil- 
dren '*  who  were  in  the  condition  of  **  sla^-es.** 
We  are  not,  therefore,  to  judge  of  the  probability 
of  the  miracles  wrought  in  support  of  that  economj 
(so  fitf  as  theybitns  under  which  they  were  wrought 
are  concerned)  as  if  those  mirades  were  immediatelj 
intended  for  ourselves.  We  are  not  justified  ia 
arguing  either  that  those  miracles  are  incred  bla 
because  wrought  in  such  a  manner  aa  that,  if 
addressed  to  us,  they  would  lower  cwr  conoeptioiia 
of  the  Divine  Doing;  or,  on  the  other  hand,  that 
because  those  mingles  —  wrought  under  the  cir- 
cumstances of  the  Jewish  economy  —  are  credible 
and  ought  to  be  belie\^,  there  ia  thoefore  no 
reason  for  ol^ecting  against  stories  of  simihu 
miracles  alleged  to  ha^'e  been  wrought  under  the 
quite  different  circumatanoes  of  the  Chriatian  di» 
penaation. 

In  dealing  with  human  testimony,  it  may  be 
further  needful  to  notice  (though  very  briefly)  aoni> 
refined  subtilties  that  have  beoi  ooasM»all|y  intnv 
duced  into  this 
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B  kH  bten  KHD«Umes  alleged  that  the  freedom 
f  the  huDaii  wiU  u  a  etrcamstance  which  renders 
tfiaoee  upon  the  stabilitj  of  kwa  in  the  case  of 
jomao  condoet  ntierij  precarious.  **  In  arjeruing," 
t  ii  Mid,  **  that  human  beings  cannot  be  suppoeed 
'A  hftft  acted  in  a  particiUar  way,  beeauae  that  would 
Involve  a  Tioktion  oC  the  Analogy  of  human  conduct, 
■>  fiur  M  it  has  been  obaerved  in  all  ages,  we  tacitly 
wuuie  that  the  human  mind  is  unalterably  deter- 
oi&ed  by  fixed  laws,  in  the  same  way  as  material 
nlxtSDoes.  But  this  is  not  the  case  on  the 
hTpotbens  of  the  freedom  of  the  wiU.  The  very 
S0tion  of  a  free  will  is  that  of  a  faculty  which 
iUcnsina  iiatlf;  and  which  is  capabte  of  choosing 
I  ioe  of  eondttct  quite  repugnsat  to  the  influence 
4  mr  oKitiTe,  howe^-er  strong.  There  is  therefore 
10  msoii  for  expecting  Uiat  the  operations  of 
baittn  rolltion  wiU  be  conformable  throughout  to 
iBj  fixed  rale  or  anak^y  whatever.*' 

In  RplT  to  this  for-sought  and  barren  refinement, 
ft  nmj  ohtore  —  1.  That,  if  it  be  worth  anything, 
it  U  an  ohjectaon  not  merely  against  the  force  of 
bmsao  testiniony  in  religious  matters,  but  against 
birean  teitiraony  in  general,  and,  indeed,  against 
ill  calcttlaUons  of  probability  in  respect  of  human 
eRMiuet  whatsoever.  2.  That  we  have  already 
ikivu  tbat,  even  in  respect  of  material  phenomena, 
oar  practical  meseure  of  probability  is  not  derived 
ftoB  an;  scientific  axioms  about  cnvse  and  ejjfer/, 
v  antecedents  and  eonsequenoes,  but  simply  from 
tbe  Ekencia  or  unliJieness  of  one  thing  to  another; 
ttd  UMnlbre,  not  bang  deduced  from  premises 
v^idi  aanime  CftusnUty^  cannot  be  shaken  by  the 
dnial  of  csnsdity  in  a  psirticukr  ease*  3.  That  the 
thinftobeseeouuted  for,  on  the  supposition  of  the 
^itj  of  the  testimony  for  Christian  miracles,  is 
qst  aceooiited  for  by  any  sndi  o^eious  principle 
a  the  arbitraiy  freedom  of  the  hmnan  will;  because 
th  tbing  to  be  accounted  for  is  ihe  agrttment  of 
I  Btunber  of  witnesses  in  a  folseliood,  for  the  propsn 
v6ofi  of  which  they  oould  have  no  intdligible  in- 
iaeasent  Now,  if  we  snppoee  a  tmmber  of  inde- 
nfient  witnesses  to  have  determined  themselves 
7  ratioual  motives,  then,  under  the  circumstances 
i  thb  particular  instance,  their  a^eemew^  in  a 
^4  itory  is  sufficiently  accounted  fbr.  But,  if  we 
i^-w  tbem  to  have  each  determined  themselves 
^  mm  whim  ssd  caprice,  then  their  agreemeni 
ia  tfa*  suae  frlse  story  ie  not  accounted  for  at  all. 
TW  eoiicatTenee  of  such  a  number  of  ounces  is 
itoif  incredible.  4.  And  finally  we  remark  that 
M  ttker  malataiDcra  of  the  freedom  of  the  human 
vl  dttiD  fir  it  any  such  unlimited  power  of  self- 
'^tmination  as  this  objection  supposes.  The  fkee- 
^  of  the  human  wOl  exhibits  itself  either  in 
ne*  wboe  there  is  no  motive  fbr  selecting  one 
ntber  thsn  soother  among  many  possible  courses 
if  setion  tkst  lie  before  us  —  in  which  cases  it  is  to 
It  ofcioTed  that  there  is  nothing  fttnmi  in  its  elee- 
t>ni  wttstsoeier;  —  or  in  eases  in  which  there  is  a 
Mffid  of  UMtifcSt  *^^  ^^  ff'i  pMuon  and  appetite, 
'  eoiioai  or  tsmpotal  interest,  draw  us  one  way, 
«i  wtmm  at  eonaeienee  another.  In  these  tetter 
en  the  waintainera  of  the  freedom  of  the  will 
txttoid  thst,  under  oertain  limits,  we  can  detei^ 
wne  Mfiebei  (not  by  no  motive  at  all,  but)  by 
^Acr  <]f  the  motives  aetoally  operating  upon  our 
9md».  Kew  it  is  manifest  that  if,  in  the  case  of 
Jto  ritaiBHS  to  Cfariatlanity,  w<e  ean  show  that 
^>  ess  a  case  of  a  eonfiiet  of  motives  (as  it 
M;  Mf ),  sod  can  ahow,  foitber,  thsA  their  con- 
^  ia  iseonadstent  with  one  set  of  motives,  the 
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reasonable  inference  is  that  they  determined  tbem 
selves,  in  point  of  foct,  by  the  other  Thus,  thoag^ 
in  tbe  case  of  a  man  strongly  tried  by  a  conflict  of 
motives,  we  might  not,  even  with  the  fullest  knowi> 
edge  of  his  character  and  drcumstanees,  have  been 
able  to  predict  beforehand  how  he  toouU  act,  that 
would  be  no  reason  for  denying  that,  after  we  had 
come  to  know  how  he  did  act,  we  could  tell  by 
what  motives  he  had  determined  himself  in  choos 
ing  that  particular  line  of  conduct. 

It  has  been  often  made  a  topic  of  oomplaint 
against  Hume  that,  in  d^Jing  with  testimcmy  as  a  * 
uMdium  for  proring  miracles,  he  hM  resolved  its 
force  entirely  into  our  experience  of  its  veracity, 
and  omitted  to  notice  that,  antecedently  to  all  ex« 
perience,  we  are  predisposed  to  give  it  credit  by  a 
kind  of  natural  instinct.  But,  however  metaphys- 
ically erroneous  Hume's  analysis  of  our  belief  in 
testimony  may  have  been,  it  is  doubtful  whether, 
in  this  particular  question,  such  a  mistake  is  of  any 
great  practical  importance.  Our  original  predis- 
position is  doubtless  (whether  imiinctive  or  not) 
a  predisposition  to  believe  all  testimony  indiscrimi- 
nately: but  this  is  so  completely  checked,  modified, 
and  controlled,  in  after-life,  by  experience  of  the 
circumstances  under  which  testimony  can  be  safely 
relied  upon,  and  of  those  in  which  it  is  apt  to  mis- 
lead us,  that,  practically,  our  experience  in  thtee 
respects  may  be  taken  as  a  not  unfiur  measure  of 
its  value  as  rational  eridence.  It  is  also  to  be 
observed  that,  while  Hume  has  omitted  this  origi-^ 
nal  instinct  of  belief  in  testimony,  as  an  element  in 
his  calculations,  he  has  also  omitted  to  take  into 
account,  on  the  other  side,  any  original  in9tincHv€ 
belief  in  the  constancy  of  tbe  laws  of  nature,  or 
expectation  that  our  future  experiences  will  resem- 
ble our  past  ones.  In  reality,  he  seems  to  have 
resolved  both  these  principles  into  the  mere  associa- 
tion  of  ideas.  And,  howe\'er  theoretically  erroneous 
he  may  ha%'e  been  in  this,  still  it  seems  manifest 
that,  by  making  the  same  mistake  on  both  sides, 
he  has  made  one  error  compensate  another;  and  so 
—  as  far  as  this  branch  of  the  ai^fument  is  con- 
cemed  —  brought  out  a  practically  correct  result 
As  we  can  only  learn  by  various  and  repeated  ex* 
periences  under  what  cireumstances  we  can  safely  < 
trust  our  expectation  of  the  recurrence  of  apparently 
similar  phenomena,  that  expectation,  being  thus 
continuailly  cheeked  and  controlled,  modifies  itself 
into  accordance  with  its  rule,  and  ceases  to  spring 
at  all  where  it  would  be  manifestly  at  variance  with 
its  director.  And  the  same  would  seem  to  be  the 
case  with  our  belief  in  testimony. 

The  argument,  uideed,  in  Hume's  celebrated 
£88ng  on  Afiracl^  was  very  far  fhim  being  a  new 
one.  It  had,  as  Mr.  doloidge  has  pointed  out, 
been  distinctly  indicated  by  South  in  his  sermon  on 
the  incredulity  of  St.  Thomas;  and  there  is  a  re- 
markable statement  of  much  the  same  argument 
put  into  the  mouth  of  Woolston*s  Advocate,  in 
Sherioek*s  Trial  of  the  Witneaus,  The  restate- 
ment of  it>  however,  by  a  peraonof  Hume*s  abilities, 
was  of  service  in  putting  men  upon  a  more  c^tHni- 
rate  examination  of  the  true  nature  and  measure 
of  probability ;  and  it  cannot  be  denied  that  Hume's 
bold  statement  of  his  unbounded  skepticism  had, 
as  he  oonteiyled  it  would  have,  many  useful  results 
ia  stimulating  inquiries  that  might  not  otherwise 
have  been  suggested  to  thoughtful  men,  or,  at  leasts 
not  prosecuted  with  sofBcient  zeal  and  patience. 

Bishop  Butler  seems  to  have  been  very  sensibk 
of  the  imperilkit  slate,  in  his  own  time,  of  the  lopri^ 
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•f  ProbahUity;  and,  though  he  appears  to  haye 
ftnmed  a  more  accurate  conception  of  it  than  the 
Scotch  school  of  Philosophers  who  succeeded  and 
undertook  to  refute  HumOi  yet  there  is  one  passage 
ui  which  we  may  perhaps  detect  a  misconception 
of  the  subject  in  the  pages  of  eren  this  great  writer. 

"There  is,"  he  obserres,  "a  very  strong  pre- 
sumpUon  against  common  speculative  truths,  and 
agairui  the  mod  ordinary  fwit^  before  the  proof 
of  them,  which  yet  is  overcome  by  nlmvd  apy 
proof.  There  is  a  presumption  of  millions  to  one 
against  the  story  of  Csisar  or  any  other  man,  For^ 
suppose  a  number  of  common  ftcts  so  and  so  cir- 
cumstanced, of  which  one  had  no  kind  of  proof, 
ihould  happen  to  come  into  one's  thoughts;  every 
one  would,  without  any  possible  doubt,  conclude 
them  to  be  false.  And  the  like  may  be  said  of  a 
tingle  common  /net  And  from  hence  it  appears 
that  the  question  of  importance,  as  to  the  matter 
before  us,  is,  concerning  the  degree  of  tlie  peculiar 
presumption  against  miracles:  not,  whether  there 
be  any  peculiar  presumption  at  all  against  them. 
For  if  there  be  a  prenanpHcm  of  miUivne  to  one 
agawit  the  mod  common  facte,  what  can  a  small 
presumption,  additional  to  this,  amount  to,  thougli 
it  be  peculiar?  It  caimot  be  estimated,  and  is  at 
nothingJ*^     {Analogy,  part  2,  c.  ii.) 

It  is  plain  that,  in  this  passage,  Butler  kys  no 
stress  upon  the  pecuKaritiet  of  the  story  of  Ciesar, 
which  be  casually  mentions.  For  he  expressly  adds 
"or  of  any  other  man;'*  and  repeatedly  explains 
that  what  he  says  applies  equally  to  any  ordinar}- 
bcts,  or  to  a  single  fact;  so  that,  whnteTer  be  his 
drift  (and  it  must  be  acknowledged  to  Le  somewhat 
obscure),  be  is  not  constructing  an  argument  simi- 
hur  to  that  which  has  been  pressed  by  Archbishop 
Whately,  in  his  ffittoric  Doubtt  reiptcting  Napo- 
leon Bonaparte,  And  this  becomes  still  more  evi- 
dent, when  we  consider  the  extraordinary  medium 
by  which  he  endeavors  to  show  that  there  is  a 
presumption  of  millions  to  one  against  such  "  com- 
mon ordinary  fhcts**  as  he  is  speaking  of.  For  the 
way  in  which  he  proposes  to  estimate  the  presump- 
tion against  ordinary  £fu:ts  is,  by  considering  the 
likelihood  of  their  being  anticipated  beforehand  by 
'  a  person  guesting  at  random.  But,  surely,  this  is 
not  a  measure  of  the  likelihood  of  the  fiicts  con- 
sidered in  themselves,  but  of  the  likelihood  of  the 
coincidence  of  the  facte  with  a  rash  and  arbitrary 
anticipation.  The  case  of  a  person  gu»«ing  before- 
hand, and  the  ease  of  a  witness  reporting  what  has 
occurred,  are  essentially  different.  In  the  common 
instance,  for  example,  of  an  ordinary  die,  before  the 
cast,  there  is  nothing  to  determine  my  mind,  with 
any  probability  of  a  correct  judgment,  to  the  selec- 
tion of  any  one  of  the  six  ftoee  rather  than  another; 
and,  therefore,  we  rightly  say  that  there  are  6ve 
sfaanoes  to  one  against  any  one  ride,  considered  as 
'bus  arbitrarily  selected.  But  when  a  person,  who 
nas  had  opportunities  of  observing  the  cast,  reports 
o  me  the  presentation  of  a  particular  face,  there  is 
\vidently  no  such  presumption  agunst  the  oound- 
lence  of  hit  statement  and  tbe  actual  fact;  because 
he  hat,  by  the  supporition,  had  ample  means  of 
aaoertaining  the  real  state  of  the  occurrence.  And 
it  seems  plain  that,  in  the  ease  of  a  credible  witness, 
we  should  as  readily  believe  his  report  of  the  east 
if  a  die  wiUi  a  million  of  sides,  as  of  one  with  only 
six;  though  in  respect  of  a  random  guess  before- 
hand, the  chances  against  the  correetDess  of  the 
pt&m  wouM  be  vastly  greater  in  the  fotwuEt 
Uian  in  that  of  an  onlinary  eobe. 
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Foitliermore,  if  any  oommon  bj-ataader  wen  li 
report  a  series  of  sueoeasive  throws,  as  having  takca 
place  ui  the  following  order —  1,  6,  8,  6,  6,  S  ~  ns 
one  would  feel  any  difficulty  in  reedving  his  testi- 
mony ;  but  if  we  farther  become  aware  thai  he,  oi 
anybody  else,  had  beforehand  professed  to  gueai « 
predict  that  precise  series  of  throws  upon  that  psr- 
ticular  occasion,  we  should  certainly  no  longer  give 
his  report  the  same  ready  and  mibcsitating  acqui- 
escence. We  should  at  once  suspect,  either  Uni 
the  witness  was  deceiving  us,  or  that  the  die  was 
loaded,  or  tampered  with  in  some  way,  to  produei 
a  ccmfbrmity  with  the  anticipated  sequence.  Tht| 
places  in  a  clear  light  the  diflerence  between  tltf 
case  of  the  coincidence  of  an  ordinary  want  with  a 
random  predetermination,  and  the  caae  of  an  ovA> 
nary  event  considered  in  itself. 

The  truth  is,  that  the  chances  to  which  Bntkr 
seems  to  refer  as  a  presumption  against  ordinary 
events,  are  not  in  ordinary  cases  overcome  by  testi- 
mony at  all.  The  testimony  has  nothing  to  do 
with  them ;  because  they  are  chances  against  the 
event  considered  as  the  subject  of  a  random  vatid- 
nation,  not  as  the  subject  of  a  report  made  by  an 
actual  obaerver.  It  is  possible,  however,  Uist, 
throughout  this  obscure  passage,  Butler  is  aiguing 
upon  the  principles  of  some  objector  unknown  to 
us;  and,  indeed,  it  is  certain  that  mam^  writen 
upon  the  doctrine  of  chances  (who  were  &r  from 
friendly  to  revealed  religion)  haw  utterly  confounded 
together  the  questions  of  the  chances  against  the 
coincidence  of  an  ordinary  event  with  a  random 
guess,  and  of  the  probability  of  such  an  event  con- 
sidered by  itself. 

But  it  should  be  observed  that  what  we  com- 
monly call  the  chances  against  an  ordinary  event 
are  not  specific,  bat  particular.  They  are  chances 
against  thit  event,  not  against  thit  kind  of  event 
llie  chances,  in  the  case  of  a  die,  are  the  chances 
against  a  particular  fi^e;  not  against  the  coming 
vp  of  tome  face.  The  coming  up  of  some  fMe  is 
not  a  thing  subject  to  rofM/om  anticipation,  and. 
therefore,  we  say  that  there  are  no  cbanoea  against 
it  at  sll.  But,  as  the  presumption  that  some  face 
will  come  up  is  a  tqpedfe  presumption,  quite  dif- 
ferent from  tiie  presumption  against  any  particuUi 
face;  so  the  presumption  against  no  ftce  coming 
up  (which  is  really  Uie  same  thing,  and  equivalent 
to  the  presumption  against  a  miracle,  considered 
merely  in  its  physical  strangeness)  must  be  tptcific 
also,  and  diilerent  from  the  presumption  against 
any  particukr  form  of  such  a  miracle  selected 
beforehand  by  an  arbitrary  anticipation.  For  mi- 
raculous facts,  it  is  evident,  are  sulject  to  the 
doctrine  of  chances,  each  in  particular,  in  tbe  same 
way  as  ordinary  fiicta.  Thus,  e,  g.  supposing  a 
mira^h»  to  be  wrought,  the  cube  might  be  changed 
into  «iny  geometrical  6gure;  and  we  can  see  no 
reason  for  selecting  one  rather  than  another,  or  the 
substance  might  be  changed  fh>m  ivoiy  to  metal, 
and  then  one  metal  would  be  as  likely  aa  another. 
But  no  one,  probably,  would  say  that  be  would 
believe  the  specific  fact  of  tuch  a  miracie  upon 
the  same  proof,  or  anything  like  the  same  proof, 
as  that  on  which,  tiuch  a  miracle  being  ttqjpotedt 
he  would  believe  the  report  of  any  particular  farm 
of  it  ^  such  form  being  just  as  lil^y  beforehand 
as  any  other. 

Indeed,  if  « almost  any  proof"  were  capable  of 
overcoming  presumpdona  of  miUiont  to  one  againil 
a  foot,  it  is  hard  to  see  how  we  eoukl  raMonaUi 
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iqect  way  npoit  of  an  jtUng,  on  the  groond  of 
uiteeedaai  prenimptioiis  againat  iU  credibility. 

The  Eedtdaatical  Miradet  are  not  d«tiv«red  to 
■  bj  iminred  hiatariaiia;  nor  do  they  seem  to  form 
10  J  pert  of  the  tame  eeriea  of  evente  as  the  mira- 
:lBi  of  the  New  Testament. 

The  mineks  of  the  New  Testament  (setting 
side  those  wnmght  by  Christ  Himself)  appear  to 
kie  been  woriccd  by  a  power  conferred  upon  par- 
iksbr  pcnona  aecording  to  a  regular  law,  in  virtue 
of  ^tiefa  that  power  was  ordinarily  transmitted 
IksB  one  person  to  another,  and  the  only  persons 
(rifihged  thus  to  transmit  that  power  were  the 
J^atda.  The  only  exceptions  to  this  rule  were, 
(1)  the  Apostles  themselves,  and  (2)  the  family  of 
Camdlas,  who  were  the  first-fruits  of  the  Gentiles, 
b  aS  other  eases,  miraeulous  gifts  were  conferred 
■I7  Iqr  the  b)-iiig  on  of  the  Apostlet*  hands.  By 
thk  oTsngenMBi,  it  is  evident  that  a  provision  was 
BidB  lor  ttie  total  ceasing  of  that  miraculous  dis- 
psntion  within  a  limited  period :  because,  on  the 
iath  of  the  bst  of  the  Apostles,  the  ordinary  chan- 
neh  would  bo  all  stopped  through  which  such  gifts 
we  tnosnitted  in  the  Church. 

Tbos,  in  Acts  viii.,  though  Philip  is  described  as 
•orkiBf  DMBy  miimdes  among  the  Samaritans,  he 
does  not  seem  to  have  ever  thought  of  imparting 
tb  ame  power  to  any  of  his  converts.  That  is 
Rsened  far  the  Apostles  Peter  and  John,  who 
toder  the  miraeulous  gifts  by  the  imposition  of 
lUr  hands:  and  tliia  power,  of  imparting  miracu- 
ksi  pfU  Xo  others,  is  clearly  recognized  by  Simon 
Mi^  SI  a  distinct  privilege  bdonging  to  the 
ApoitJa,  sad  quite  beyond  anything  that  He  had 
WD  snrdssd  before.  **  When  Simon  saw  that 
tkr^tgk  la^/mg  on  of  the  ApottleM*  haruk  the  Holy 
Gbait  vss  given,  be  oflered  them  money,  saying, 
One  Bie  sbo  this  power,  that  on  whomsoever  I  lay 
bsda,  he  may  receive  the  Holy  Ghost." 

Tbis  separation  of  the  Rite  by  which  miracutous 
Sf^  ««re  coiifeired  Irom  Baptism,  by  which  mem- 
hn  woe  admitted  into  the  Chundi,  seems  to  have 
na  wiiely  orduned  for  the  purpose  of  keeping  the 
No  idm,  of  ordinary  and  extrsordinary  gifts,  dis- 
^  ind  providing  for  the  approaching  cessation 
^  ths  fcroier  without  shaking  the  stability  of  an 
Bitttation  which  was  designed  to  be  a  permanent 
^wunoit  in  the  kingdom  of  Christ 

Afid  it  may  abo  be  observed  in  passing,  that  this 
•ni  Kparation  of  the  efleets  of  these  two  Rites, 
*^M  s  presumption  that  the  miraculous  gifts, 
Intosed,  ss  fiur  as  we  can  see,  only  in  the  former, 
«m  not  BMnly  the  result  of  highly  raised  enthu- 
MBs;  beeanie  ezperieoee  shows  that  violent  symp- 
toei  of  eothttsiaatie  trsnsport  would  have  been 
>adi  OMie  likely  to  have  shown  themselves  in  the 
hi  aidor  of  oonversion  than  at  a  kter  period  —  in 
At  my  criiis  of  a  diange,  than  after  that  change 
M  hen  confirmed  and  settled. 

(^  pSBsnge  has,  indeed,  been  appealed  to  as 
■■BUDi^  to  indieate  the  permanent  residence  of  mi- 
wokot  powers  in  the  Christian  Church  through 
la  a^  Mark  xvi.  17,  18.     But  — 

't)  Vtai  passage  itadf  is  of  doubtful  authority, 
<»i  WB  know  thai  it  vras  omitted  in  most  of  the 
•nek  USS.  which  Eosebius  was  able  to  Piamine 
^ tW  4tb  century:  and  it  is  still  wanting  m  some 
<  the  Boat  important  that  remain  to  ui. 

(1)  It  does  not  neeeaaarily  imph  more  than  a 
(that  weh  miraouknis  powers  should  exhibit 
anoag  the  immediate  eonverta  of  the 
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And  (3)  this  latter  interpretation  is  sapported 
by  what  follows — "And  they  went  forth,  and 
pleached  everywhere,  the  Lord  working  with  them, 
and  confirming  the  word  with  the  aeeonipanpin^ 
dgneJ** 

It  is,  indeed,  confessed  by  the  latest  and  ablest 
defenders  of  the  ecclesiastical  miracles  that  the 
great  mass  of  them  were  essentially  a  new  dispen- 
sation; but  it  is  contended,  that  by  those  who 
believe  in  the  Scripture  miracles  no  strong  ante- 
cedent unprobability  against  such  a  dupensation 
can  be  reasonably  entertained ;  because,  for  them, 
the  Scripture  miracles  have  already  "borne  the 
brunt  '*  of  the  infidel  olgection,  and  "  broken  the 


It 


ice. 

But  this  is  wholly  to  mistake  the  matter. 

If  the  only  objection  antecedently  to  proof  against 
the  ecclesiastical  miracles  were  a  presumption  of 
their  impouibUity  or  incretUbililt/ — simply  ae  mira- 
c^s,  this  allegation  might  be  pertinent;  because 
he  that  admits  that  a  miracle  has  taken  place,  can- 
not consistently  hold  that  a  miracle  a»  such  is 
impossible  or  incredible.  But  the  antecedent  pre- 
sumption against  the  ecclesiastical  miracles  rises 
upon  four  distinct  grounds,  no  one  of  which  can  be 
properly  called  a  ground  of  infidel  objection. 

(1.)  It  arises  from  the  very  nature  of  probability, 
and  the  constitution  of  the  human  ndnd,  which 
compeb  us  to  take  the  analogy  of  general  expe- 
rience as  a  measure  of  likelihood.  And  this  pre- 
sumption it  is  manifest  is  neither  rdigious  nor 
irreligious,  but  antecedent  to,  and  invdved  in,  all 
probable  reasoning. 

A  miracle  may  be  said  to  take  place  when,  under 
oertaui  moral  circumstances,  a  physical  consequent 
follows  upon  an  antecedent  which  general  experi- 
ence shows  to  have  no  natural  aptitude  for  pro- 
ducing such  a  consequent;  or,  when  a  consequ«it 
fiiib  to  follow  upon  an  antecedent  which  is  always 
attended  by  that  consequent  in  the  ordinary  course 
of  nature.  A  blind  man  recovering  sight  upon  his 
touching  the  bones  of  SS.  Gervasius  and  Protasius, 
is  an  instance  of  the  former.  St.  Alban,  walking 
after  his  head  was  cut  off,  and  carrying  it  in  his 
hand,  may  be  given  as  an  example  of  the  latter 
kind  of  miracle.  Now,  though  such  occurrences 
cannot  be  called  impossible,  bemuse  they  involve  no 
self-contradiction  in  the  notion  of  them,  and  we 
know  that  there  is  a  power  in  existence  quite  ade- 
quate to  produce  them,  yet  they  must  alvrays  remain 
antecedently  improbable,  unless  we  can  see  reasons 
for  expecting  that  that  power  will  produce  them. 
The  invincible  original  inatinct  of  our  nature  — 
without  reliance  on  which  we  could  not  set  one  foot 
before  another  —  teaches  as  its  first  lesson  to  expect 
simiUr  consequents  upon  what  seem  similar  physi- 
cal antecedents;  and  the  results  of  this  instinctive 
belief,  checked,  modified,  and  confirmed  by  the 
experience  of  mankind  in  countless  times,  places, 
and  circumstances,  constitutes  what  is  odled  our 
knowledge  of  tlie  hws  of  nature.  Destroy,  or  e>'en 
shake,  (his  knowledge,  as  applied  to  practice  in 
ordinary  life,  and  all  the  uses  and  purposes  of  life 
are  at  an  end.  If  the  real  sequences  of  things 
were  liable,  like  those  in  a  drea'o,  to  random  and 
capricious  variatwns,  on  which  no  one  oouki  calcu- 
late beforehand,  there  would  be  no  measures  of 
probability  or  improbability.  If  e.  g,  it  were  a 
measuring  case  whether,  upon  immersing  a  lighted 
candje  in  water,  the  candle  should  be  extinguished, 
or  the  water  ignited, — or,  whether  inhaling  ths 
oommon  air  should  support  life  or  prxinoe  death  " 
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i  is  phin  that  the  whole  coune  of  the  vorid  i»ould 
be  brought  to  a  stand-etill.  There  would  be  no 
Mder  of  nature  at  all;  and  all  the  rules  that  are 
built  on  the  stability  of  that  order,  and  all  the 
measures  of  judgment  that  are  derived  from  it, 
would  be  worth  nothing.  Wo  should  be  living  in 
fairy-hindf  not  on  earth. 

(2.)  This  general  antecedent  presumption  against 
miracles,  as  varying  from  the  aualof^y  of  general 
experience,  is  (as  we  have  said)  neither  religious 
oor  irreligious  —  neither  rational  nor  irrational  — 
but  springs  from  the  very  nature  of  probability: 
and  it  cannot  be  denied  without  shaking  the  basis 
of  all  probable  evidence  whether  for  or  sgainst  re- 
ligion. 

Nor  does  the  admission  of  the  existence  of  the 
Deity,  or  the  admission  of  the  actual  occurrence 
of  the  Christian  miracles,  tend  to  remove  this  ante- 
cedent impniliability  against  miracles  circumstanced 
as  the  ecclesiastical  miracles  generally  are. 

Iff  indeed,  the  only  presumption  against  miracles 
were  one  a^nst  their  poanbUiiy  —  this  might  be 
truly  described  as  an  atheistic  presumption;  and 
then  the  proof,  fhoro  natural  reason,  of  tlie  existence 
of  a  God,  or  the  proof  of  the  actual  occurrence  of 
any  one  miracle  would  ic/ioUy  retnore  that  pre- 
sumption ;  and,  upon  the  removal  of  that  presump 
tion,  there  would  remain  none  at  all  against 
miracles,  however  frequent  or  however  strange;  and 
miraculous  occurrences  would  be  as  easily  pro\*ed, 
and  alio  at  lik^:ly  br/ureh'ind^  as  the  most  ordinary 
events ;  so  that  there  would  be  no  improbability  of 
a  miracle  lieing  wrought  at  any  moment,  or  upon 
any  conceivable  occasion ;  and  the  slightest  testi- 
mony would  sutKce  to  establisli  tlie  truth  of  any 
story,  however  widely  at  variance  with  the  analogy 
of  ordinary  experience. 

But  the  true  presumption  against  miracles  is  not 
against  their  jHwiinlity,  but  their  prolHibilUy.  And 
this  presumption  cannot  be  wholly  removed  by 
showing  an  adequate  cause;  unless  we  hold  that 
uU  pi'ttumptumt  drawn  from  the  analogy  of  expe- 
rience or  the  assumed  stability  of  the  order  of  nature 
are  removed  by  showing  the  existence  of  a  cause 
capable  of  changing  the  order  of  nature  —  t.  e.  un- 
laM  we  bold  that  the  admission  of  God's  existence 
involves  the  destruction  of  all  measures  of  prolt- 
ability  drawn  from  the  analogy  of  experience.  The 
ordinary  sequences  of  nature  are,  doubtless,  tlie  re- 
sult of  the  Divine  will.  But  to  suppose  the  Divine 
will  to  vary  its  mode  of  operation  in  conjunctures 
upon  which  it  would  be  impossible  to  calcuUte,  and 
under  circumstances  apparently  similar  to  those 
which  are  perpetually  recurring,  would  be  to  sup- 
pose that  the  course  of  things  is  (to  all  intents  and 
purposes  of  human  life)  as  mutable  and  capricious 
ss  if  it  were  guvenied  by  mere  chance. 

Nor  can  the  admiRsion  that  God  hat  actually 
wrought  such  miracles  as  attest  the  Christian 
religion,  remove  the  general  presumption  against 
rrirades  as  improbuble  occurrences.  The  evidence 
on  whS'h  revelation  stands  has  proved  that  the 
Almighty  has,  under  special  circumstances  and  for 
special  ends,  exeried  his  power  of  changing  the 
wdinary  course  of  nature.  This  may  be  fairly 
leUed  ou  as  mitigating  the  presumption  against 
niracles  under  the  tame  drcumttanctt  as  those 
▼hioh  it  has  established :  but  miracles  which  can- 
not avail  Uiemselves  of  the  benefit  of  that  law  (as  it 
nay  he  called)  of  miracles,  which  such  conditions 
bdicate,  are  pLiinly  involved  in  all  the  antecedent 
liiBcaHies  which  attacii  to  miracles  iu  gsneral,  as 
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wying  from  the  law  of  wOMtrt^  bmidm  the 
difficulties  which  bekmg  to  them  as  TaiTing  from 
the  UuD  of  nUraclu,  so  iar  as  we  know  anytliini; 
of  that  law.    And  it  is  vain  to  allege  that  God  tnfj^ 
have  other  ends  for  miracles  than  those  plain  ones 
for  which  the  Scripture  miracles  were  wroa^Iit. 
Such  a  plea  can  be  of  no  weight,  unlem  we  cea 
change  at  pleasure  the  **  may  **  Into  a  ^  moat  **  or 
»  has."     Until  the  design  appear^  we  emiDOt  use 
it  as  an  eleroent  of  probability;  hot  we  must,  in 
the  mean  while,  determine  the  qoestioo  by  the  or- 
dinary rules  which  reguhte  the  proof  of  frcte.      A 
mere  **  may  **  is  counterbalanced  by  a  **  may  noC* 
It  cannot  surely  be  meant  that  miracles  have,  b^ 
the  proof  of  a  revelatiou,  ceased  to  be  mirnclee  — 
L  e.  rare  and  wonderful  occurrences  —  ao  ••  te 
make  the  chances  equal  of  a  mbiicle  and  ao  ordioftrj 
event.     And  if  this  be  not  held,  then  it  must  be 
admitted  that  the  laws  which  reguUte  miradea  are. 
in  some  way  or  other,  Uws  which  render  them 
essentially  ttrant/e  or  unusual  evoits,  and  insure 
the  genei'ol  ttabiUty  of  the  course  of  naiure.  What- 
ever other  elements  enter  into  the  law  of  miracles, 
a  necessary  infrequency  is  one  of  them:  and  until 
we  can  tte  some  of  the  positive  elements  of  the  law 
of  miracles  in  operation  (i.  e.  some  of  the  elementa 
which  do  not  check,  but  require  muracles)   this 
n^utive  element,  which  we  do  see,  mnst  act  stronglj 
against  the  probability  of  tlieir  recurrence. 

It  is  indeed  quite  tnie  that  Christianity   has 
revealed  to  us  the  permanent  operation  of  a  super- 
natural ordo-  of  things  actually  going  on  around 
us.     But  there  is  nothing  in  the  notion  of  tuch  a 
supernatural  system  as  the  Christian  dispensation 
is,  to  lead  us  to  expect  continual  interftrenoes  with 
the  common  course  of  nature.     Not  the  necessity 
ofpi-oviug  its  supernatural  character:  for  (1.)  that 
has  been  sufficiently  proved  once  for  all,  and  the 
proof  sufficiently  attested  to  us,  and  (S.)  it  is  not 
pretended  that  the  mass  of  legendary  miracles  are. 
in  this  sense,  evidential.     Nor  are  such  oontinual 
miracles  involved  in  it  by  express  promise,  or  by 
the  very  frame  of  its  constitution.     For  they  mani- 
festly are  not     "  So  is  the  kingdom  of  God,  as  If 
a  man  should  cast  seed  into  the  ground,  and  should 
sleep  and  rise,  night  and  day,  and  the  seed  should 
spring  and  grow  up  he  knoweth  not  how,**  etc.  — 
the  parable  manifestly  indicating  that  the  (Hrdinary 
visible  coune  of  things  is  only  interfered  with  by 
the  Divine  husbandman,  in  jAanting  and  reaping 
the  great  harvest.     Nor  do  the  answera  given  to 
prayer,  or  the  influence  of  the  Uoly  Spirit  on  our 
minds,  interfere  dUcoverably  with  any  one  law  of 
outward  nature,  or  of  the  inward  economy  of  our 
mental  frame,     llie  system  of  grace  is,  indeed, 
supernatural^  but,  in  no  sense  and  In  no  case,  pre- 
ternaturaL     It  disturbs  in   no  way  the  regular 
sequences  which  all  men's  experience  teaches  them 
to  anticipate  as  not  imi»Y>bable. 

(3.)  It  is  acknowledged  by  the  ablest  defenders 
of  the  ecclesiastical  miracles  that,  for  the  most  part, 
they  belong  to  those  cUsses  of  miracles  which  are 
descrilied  as  ambiyyout  and  tentative  —  i,  r.  they 
are  cases  in  which  the  efftct  (if  it  occurred  at  alh 
may  have  been  the  result  of  natural  causes,  and 
where,  upon  tlie  spplication  of  the  same  means,  the 
desired  efiect  was  only  sometimes  produced.  These 
characiera  are  always  highly  suspicious  marks.  And 
though  it  is  quite  inie  —  as  has  been  remarked 
already  —  that  real  miracles,  and  such  as  wcrs 
clearly  discernible  as  such  to  the  original  spectators 
may  be  so  imperfectly  reported  to  us  as  to  wear  w 
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tmiigwau  tppmaooe —  it  still  ramaint » flolatioii 
]f  iB  the  bws  of  endeooe  to  admit  •  namtiye 
thieh  kftvet  a  minele  smbignout  as  the  gnmnd  ot' 
3V  beUef  that »  miracle  has  really  been  wrought. 
If  M  hiqiirtd  author  declare  a  parUcular  eflfect  to 
htie  been  wrought  by  the  immediate  mterposition 
sf  God,  we  then  admit  the  miraculous  nature  of 
khit  evimt  tm  Am  ntUhoriiy^  though  his  description 
of  its  outward  dreumstancee  may  not  be  ftdl  enough 
to  cnaUe  us  to  form  such  a  judgment  of  it  from 
Iht  ivport  of  those  cireumatanoes  alone:  or  if, 
SBoogst  a  series  of  indubitable  miradeSf  some  are 
bit  hsitily  and  loosely  reported  to  us,  we  may  safely 
adnit  them  as  a  part  of  that  series,  though  if  we 
Bit  them  in  any  other  connection  vn  should  view 
Ihsm  m  a  different  ]ijf}ii.  Thus,  if  a  skillful  and 
Bjqienoed  physician  records  his  judgment  of  the 
aatoie  of  a  particular  disorder,  well  known  to  him, 
sad  ir  the  diagnosis  of  which  it  was  almost  impos- 
■bk  foi  him  to  be  mistakai,  we  may  safely  take 
hit  word  fY  that,  even  though  he  may  have  men- 
tioQed  only  a  few  of  the  symptoms  which  marked 
s  partieulai  ease:  or,  if  we  knew  that  the  phigue 
WM  racking  at  a  particular  spot  and  time,  it  would 
rsqaiie  much  leas  evidence  to  cou\inoe  us  that  a 
particular  person  had  died  of  that  distemper  there 
and  th«i,  than  if  his  death  were  attributed  to  that 
daease  in  a  place  which  the  pUgiie  had  never  mited 
fcr  centuries  before  and  after  the  alleged  occurrence 
of  his  ease. 

(4 )  IVragh  it  is  not  true  that  the  Scripture 
■anda  have  ao  ^  borne  the  brunt"  of  the  i  prion 
ehjsetioo  to  miracles  as  to  remove  all  peculiar  pre- 
Mmption  against  them  aa  improbable  events,  there 
ii  a  sense  in  which  they  may  be  truly  said  to  have 
prefMred  the  way  for  those  of  the  ecclesiastical 
kgends.  But  it  is  one  which  aggravates,  instead 
af  extenuating,  their  improbability.  The  narratives 
of  the  Seriptnre  miracles  may  very  probably  have 
tnded  to  raise  an  expectation  of  miracles  in  the 
■iiids  of  weak  and  credulous  persons,  and  to  en- 
eonnge  designing  men  to  attempt  an  imitation  of 
Umul  And  this  suspicion  is  confirmed  when  we 
(Aowe  thai  it  is  precisely  those  instances  of  Scri|>- 
toie  miracles  which  are  most  easily  imitable  by 
bud,  or  thoae  which  are  moat  apt  to  strike  a  wild 
aod  uythieal  fimcy,  which  seem  to  be  the  types 
vfaiJi  —  with  extravagant  exaggenition  and  distor- 
aoD  — ire  principally  copied  in  the  ecclesiastical 
oindca.  In  thia  sense  it  may  be  said  that  the 
Mpturs  narratives  *'  broke  the  ice,*'  and  prepared 
ks  way  for  a  whole  succession  of  l^ends;  just  as 
ttv  iprest  and  striking  cbnracter  is  followed  by  a 
kiat  of  imitators,  who  endeavor  to  n^roduce  him, 
sot  by  copying  wliat  is  really  eswntial  to  his  great- 
siMk  but  by  exai^rating  and  distorting  some  minor 
Ijnalisritiet  in  which  his  great  qualities  may  some- 
tiBSB  have  been  exhibited. 

Bat  —  apart  from  any  leading  preparation  thus 
■Aeded  —  we  know  that  the  ignorance,  fraud,  and 
■thaaasm  of  mankind  have  in  almost  every  age 
ind  oountry  psoduced  such  a  numerous  spawn  of 
^Kriooa  prodigies,  as  to  make  false  stories  of  mir- 
*«■«  under  jertaha  circumstances,  a  thing  to  be 
nbnafly  expected.  Hence,  unless  it  can  be  dis- 
tinctly shown,  frtnn  the  nature  of  the  case,  that 
^■ntives  of  miracles  are  not  aUrUndnbU  to  such 
■■MS— that  they  are  noi  the  oApring  of  such  a 
■mtage  —  the  reasonable  rules  of  evidence  seen: 
^rapnre  that  we  ahould  lefer  tlien.  to  their  usua* 
Odbart  known  esosea 

%reao  there  be,  as  some  weak  penons  are  apt 
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to  imagine,  any  tn^piefy  in  such  a  course.  On  the 
contrary,  true  piety,  or  religious  reverence  uf  God, 
requires  us  to  abstain  with  scrupubus  care  from 
attrilniting  to  Him  any  works  which  we  have  not 
good  reason  for  beliering  Him  to  have  wrought 
It  is  not  piety,  but  pnxbne  audacity,  which  ven 
turca  to  refer  to  God  that  wliich,  according  to  the 
best  rules  of  probability  wliich  He  has  Himsdf 
furnished  us  with,  is  most  likdy  to  have  been 
the  product  of  human  ignorance,  or  fraud,  or 
foUy. 

On  the  whole,  therefore,  we  may  conclude  that 
the  mass  of  the  ecdesiastied  miiadee  do  not  form 
any  part  of  the  same  series  as  those  rehted  in 
Soipture,  which  ktter  are,  therefore,  imafiected  by 
any  decision  we  may  come  to  with  respect  to  the 
former;  and  that  they  are  pressed  by  the  weight 
of  three  distinot  presumptions  i^ainst  them— bel^ 
improbable  (1)  as  varying  from  the  analogy  of 
nature;  (2)  aa  varying  from  the  analogy  of  tha 
ficriptare-miraclea;  (3)  as  resembling  thoee  legen- 
dary stories  which  are  the  known  (ffoduct  of  the 
credulity  or  imposture  of  mankind. 

The  controversy  respecting  the  possibility  of 
miraclea  is  as  oU  as  philosophic  literature,  'iliera 
is  a  very  clear  view  of  it,  as  it  stood  in  the  Pagan 
worid,  given  by  Cicero  in  his  books  de  Dtmnatione 
in  the  works  of  Joeephus  there  are,  occasionally, 
suggestions  of  naturalistic  eixpbuiations  of  0-  T. 
miracles:  but  these  seem  rather  thrown  out  for  the 
purpose  of  gratifying  skeptical  l^agan  readers  than 
as  expressions  of  his  own  belief.  The  other  chief 
authorities  for  Jewish  opinion  are,  Maimonidea, 
Morek  Nebochim^  lib.  2,  o.  35,  and  the  Pirkt  Aboth^ 
in  Surenhusius's  Mithna^  tom.  iv.  p.  469,  and 
Abarband,  Miphnltiih  EloMm^  p.  93.  It  is  hardly 
worth  while  noticing  the  extravagant  hypothesis 
of  Cardan  (Z)e  coiUradicUone  Medicorum^  1.  9, 
tract  2)  8uid  of  some  Italian  atheists,  who  referred 
the  Christian  miracles  to  the  influence  of  the  stara. 
But  a  new  era  in  the  dispute  began  with  Spinosa^s 
TradatuB  Theohyico-poUdau^  which  contained  the 
germs  of  almost  all  the  infidd  theories  which  have 
unce  appeared.  A  list  of  the  prindpal  replies  to  it 
may  be  seen  in  Fabricius.  DtUctut  Arffumentomm, 
etc.,  c.  43,  p.  697,  Hamburg,  1725. 

A  friU  account  of  the  controversy  in  England 
with  the  deists,  during  the  last  century,  will  be 
found  in  Ldand^  View  of  the  Deistical  Writert, 
reprinted  at  London,  1836. 

The  debate  was  renewed,  about  the  middle  of 
that  century,  by  the  publication  of  Hume's  cde- 
brated  essny  —  the  chief  replies  to  which  are:  Prin- 
cipal ( 'ampbell^s  Diuti-Uitlon  an  Mimdet ;  Hey's 
Norrinnn  Lectures^  vol.  i.  pp.  127-200 :  Bp.  Rl- 
riiigton's  Dimneiinn  Lectures^  Dublin,  1796;  Dr. 
Thomas  Brown,  On  Cause  ftnd  Effect;  Paley's 
Evuiencet  (Introduction);  Archbp.  Whately,  Logic 
(Appendix),  and  his  Historic  Doubts  re^ctiny 
S-ipoUvn  Bonaparte  (the  argument  of  which  the 
writer  of  this  article  has  attempted  to  api^y  to  the 
o)>jections  of  Streuss  in  Historic  CerUnnties^  or  the 
ChrnnicUs  of  Ecnnrf  Parker,  London,  1862).  See 
also  an  interesting  work  by  the  late  Dean  Lyall, 
Propcadia  ProftheUcft^  reprinted  1854.  Kivington, 
I^ndon.  Compare  also  Bp.  Douelas,  Criterion^  or 
Miracles  Kxnmined,  etc.,  London,  1754. 

Within  tne  last  few  years  the  controversy  has 
been  reopened  by  the  bite  l^rofessor  Baden  Powell 
in  The  Unity  of  (fV^/s,  and  some  remarks  oo  tbe 
study  of  evidenoea  published  in  tlie  now  edebruHl 
volume  of  Essays  and  Heviews.     It  would  be  Dr»- 
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•Mtniv,  at  pnieul,  \r  give  a  list  of  the  replies  to 
10  leoeut  a  w(«k. 

The  question  of  the  ecclesiastical  miracles  was 
lUghtly  touched  by  Spencer  io  his  uotes  on  Origen 
•gainst  Cebus,  and  more  fiilly  by  Le  Moine;  but 
did  not  attract  general  attention  till  Middleton  pub- 
lished bis  famous  Free  Enquiry^  1748.  Several 
replies  were  written  by  Dodirall  (Junior),  Chapman, 
Cbureh,  etc.,  which  do  not  seem  to  have  attracted 
much  permanent  attention.  Some  good  remarlcs 
on  the  general  subject  occur  io  Jortin's  Remnrkt 
on  Ecdasiastical  HiaUtry,  and  in  Warburton*s 
Julian,  This  controversy  also  has  of  late  yean 
been  reopened  by  Dr.  Newman,  in  an  essay  on 
miracles  originally  prefixed  to  a  translation  of 
I'leury's  EccUtiaatical  Hiatory^  and  since  repul>- 
lished  in  a  separate  form.  Dr.  Newman  had  pre- 
viously, while  a  Protestant,  examined  the  whole 
subject  of  miracles  in  an  article  upon  Apollonius 
TyaniBUs  in  the  Encydopcddia  MttrcpolUana, 

W.  F. 

*  The  difi^nces  of  opinion  in  r^^ard  to  the 
realty  isi  miracles  arise  often  fivm  differences  of 
opinion  in  regard  to  the  meaning  of  the  yxnxl ;  and 
the  differences  in  regard  to  the  word  "  miracles/' 
arise  ofloi  from  differences  in  regard  to  the  mean- 
ing of  the  term  "  laws  of  nature."  Therefore  we 
ioquiie:  — 

A.  What  are  the  laws  of  nature  ? 

One  definition  involving  several  others  is  this: 
the  forces  and  tendeiiwies  essential  to  material  sub- 
stances and  the  finite  muids  of  the  world,  and  so 
a4justed  to  each  other  in  a  system  as,  in  their 
established  mode  of  operation,  to  necessitate  uniform 
[Aenomena.  We  speak  of  these  forces  and  tenden- 
cies not  as  accidental  but  as  essential ;  not  as  essen- 
tial to  matter  at  such,  but  to  the  different  species 
of  matter;  not  to  all  finite  minds,  but  to  those  of 
which  we  are  informed  by  reason  as  distinct  from 
re^'elaticm.  When  the  angel  is  described  (Bel,  36} 
as  carrying  Habbacuc  by  the  hair  of  the  head  to 
Babylon,  he  is  not  described  as  complyinj?  with  Uie 
laws  of  ruUurej  although  he  may  have  complied 
with  a  law  of  the  angels.  On  the  preceding  defi- 
nition of  the  laws  of  nature  both  an  atheist  and 
a  theist  can  unite  in  discussing  the  question  of 
miracles.  Still*  from  those  laws  a  theist  infers  that 
there  is  a  law-giver  and  a  law-administrator;  from 
the  system  of  natural  forces  and  tendencies  he  in- 
fers the  existence  of  a  mind  who  once  created  and 
now  preserves  them.  Believing  that  they  are  only 
the  instruments  by  which  God  uniformly  causes 
or  occasions  the  phenomena  which  take  place,  a 
thstst  is  correct  when  he  defines  the  laws  of  nature 
In  their  ultimate  reference  as  "the  established 
method  of  C^'s  operation."  It  may  seem,  but  it 
.a  &r  fh>m  beiny^  needless  to  add,  that  the  phrase, 
taws  of  nature,  is  a  figure  of  speech,  and  gives  rise 
U>  othv  figures.  Derived  fVom  the  Saxon  lagu^  lay. 
Ink,  the  word  law  suggests  that  which  is  (1)  bud, 
fixed,  settled  ((^esetz,  something  laid  down);  (2)  laid 
donon  by  a  superior  being;  (3)  so  fxed  as  to  make 
uniform  sequences  necessary.  In  its  literal  use  it 
denotes  such  a  command  of  a  superior  as  is  ad- 
fresaed  to  the  conscience  and  will,  and  b  accom- 

riied  with  a  threat  making  obedience  necessary 
relation  to  happiness.  In  its  figurative  use  the 
<sommand  is  the  s}*stem  of  natural  forces  and  ten- 
d^oies;  the  oliedience  is  the  course  of  natural 
•lienomcna  which  are  necenary  not  in  the  relative 
rnt  in  the  absolute  sense.  God  said:  **  Let  the 
«artJi  briug  forth  grass  " ;  he  spake  to  the  animab 
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and  said:  <i  Be  fruitful  and  mullip }.'  Hie  k(w 
wofds  which  he  spoke  in  the  creatiso  be  oontiDoai 
to  speak  in  the  presen'atlon  of  the  natural  foveei 
and  tendencies;  and  they  being,  as  it  were,  man- 
datory words,  are  foUowed  by  extents  which  are,  ss 
it  were,  obedient  acts. 

B.  What  is  a  miracle? 

Of  this  term  various  definitions  may  be  given, 
each  of  them  correct,  one  of  them  more  oouvenieut 
for  one  use,  another  for  a  diflbent  use. 

1.  A  general  definition,  comprehending  many 
specific  statements,  and  appropriate  to  a  miracle 
considered  as  an  event,  as  a  p/ienomenon,  is  this: 
a  manifest  rioUition  of  kws  of  nature  in  reftreuoe 
to  the  results  dependent  upon  them.  It  is  ohjectod 
to  this  definition  that  it  supposes  all  the  laws  of 
nature  to  be  violated,  whereas  in  a  miracle  some 
ot  these  laws  are  complied  with  (B.  5-8).  But  the 
definition  teaches  only  that  laws,  not  all  the  laws, 
of  nature  are  prevented,  by  some  other  than  natural 
force,  from  producing  the  effects  which,  when  they 
are  not  interfered  with,  they  produce  uniformly. 
It  is  agmn  objected,  that  the  definiUon  supposes 
the  biws  of  nature  to  be  violated  in  all  their  relfu 
turns.  Just  the  reverse;  it  does  not  suppose  these 
htws  to  be  violated  in  their  reference  to  a  suppiised 
or  imagined  power  on  which  they  depend,  but  only 
in  reference  to  the  results  which  almost  uuiformly 
depend  upon  tliem :  not  in  respect  of  any  thing 
which  is  above  and  before  them,  but  mendy  in 
respect  of  events  which  are  beneath  and  ufter  them. 
It  is  again  objected,  that  there  is  no  power  above 
the  laws  of  nature,  and  therefore  these  laws  canimt 
be  viohited  (ru,  violare).  But  the  objector  has  no 
right  to  assume  that  there  is  no  superior  force  able 
to  control  the  physical  forces  and  tendencies.  An 
objector  adds :  If  the  laws  of  nature  be  htws  of  God, 
they  cannot  be  broken  down  by  a  created  power, 
and  will  not  be  broken  down  by  himself;  he  will 
not  break  through  his  own  ordinances.  But  here 
again  is  a  Petit  io  Principii,  a  mere  assumption 
that  while  for  one  purpose  the  author  of  nature 
sustains  its  laws,  he  will  not  for  another  purpose 
interfere  with  their  usual  sequences.  An  objector 
says:  The  word  violation  is  too  figurative  to  Im 
used  in  defining  a  miracle.  But  it  is  a  mere 
drawing  out  of  the  figure  involved  in  the  phrase 
"  nature's  laws."  It  gi^'es  consistency  and  com- 
pleteness to  the  metaphor  which  suggests  it.  (A.) 
When  the  customary  sequoices  of  physical  bwa 
are  suspended  by  some  force  which  is  not  one  of 
those  laws,  then  the  laws  are  said  to  be  rebufietl, 
as  when  the  Saviour  "  rebuked "  the  fever,  and 
**  rebuked  "  the  winds,  and  said  to  the  sea:  *  Peace, 
iKistlU"  (Matt.  viii.  26;  Mark  iv.  39;  Luke  viii. 
24,  iv.  39).  U  is  again  objected  Uiat  a  violatioti 
of  natural  laws  is  a  miracle,  whether  the  violation 
be  mani/tH  or  not.  *'  This  altera  not  its  nature 
and  essence  '*  (Hume).  But  we  do  not  care  to 
include  in  our  definition  such  imagiimry  events  as 
never  occurred,  and  we  do  not  bdieve  that  thcie 
have  been  violations  of  natural  law  unless  they  have 
been  manifest.  Besides,  if  secret  riolations  of  this 
law  have  occurred,  they  excite  no  theological  in- 
terest, and  are  not  within  the  pal 3  of  our  theolog- 
ical discussion.  In  proportion  as  men  fiul  to  set 
evidence  that  a  physical  law  was  violated  in  the 
phenomenon  de9cril)ed  as  Joshua's  "  stopping  the 
sun,"  Just  in  that  proportion  do  men  lose  thai 
special  motives  for  proving  that  the  narrative  b 
iibulous,  or  poetical,  or  a  true  history.  A  lecrsi 
minMsle  belongs  to  a  secret  iwelatioa  but  a  tli» 
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ia^^aiL,  9B  neh,  does  not  care  for  thingi  **  done  in 
A  earner.**  A  true  miracle  is  proved  to  be  sncli  b j 
ib  own  nature,  and  not  by  the  mere  testimon  j  of 
Ibe  pemn  who  worics  it.  Uaage  and  convenience 
paruH  our  limiting  the  word  to  those  Bupematural 
pbeooraeoa  which  give  in  themselves  proof  of  their 
Hmtnrietj  to  natural  law.  Mohammed  and  his 
proptiets  may  affirm  the  Koran  to  be  a  miracle; 
\ni  ve  cannot  take  their  word  for  it;  the  book  does 
•ot,  more  than  the  Iliad  or  the  ^neid,  present 
•Mow  signa  of  a  power  going  beyond  the  human. 
It  a  furttwr  objected,  that  as  tLi  phraaCf  violation 
of  uture's  laws,  may  imply  something  more  than 
t  minde,  even  an  impossibility,  so  it  may  denote 
nmelhing  less  than  a  miracle.  Thus  we  say  that 
i  domgr  mechanic  violrttes  the  laws  of  the  screw, 
Inff.  ete^  when  he  breaks  them  by  a  violent  use 
far  which  they  were  never  adapted ;  a  student 
rnlates  the  laws  of  the  eye;  an  orator  violates  the 
Imi  of  the  larynx ;  a  debauchee  violates  the  laws 
•(  hii  oonstitation.  But  in  these  and  similar  in- 
iktnoes  the  laws  of  nature  are  regarded  in  reference 
Is  tfaor  auet ;  in  a  miracle,  they  are  regarded  in 
rrfERDce  to  the  results  which  would  ensue  from 
tben  if  they  were  not  suspended  by  a  foreign 
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1  The  ffenemt  definition  may  be  explained  by 
% ipedjSe  one;  a  miracle  is  a  phenomenon  which, 
•eeomng  without  reguLirity  of  time  and  phue,  and 
ia  tninifest  violation  of  nature*s  laws  as  they  com- 
Bunlv  operate,  could  not  have  been  definitely  fore- 
sen  and  calculated  upon  by  the  man  who  pretends 
dut  it  wu  wrought  in  his  l^ehalfi  If  it  did  not 
■enxr  without  regularity  of  time  and  pUoe,  it  could 
ML  occur  in  mnnifttt  violation  of  the  laws  of  nature. 
MioT  vriten  (like  an  Edinburgh  Reviewer  in  No. 
i>4)  describe  miracles  as  *^the  arrans:ements  by 
vhieh,  at  crossing  placee  in  thdr  orbits,  man*s 
•odd  is  met  and  iUuniined  by  phenomena  belong- 
ing to  another  zone  and  moving  in  another  plane  " ; 
b«t  meh  phenomena,  like  the  appearance  of  a  comet 
■see  in  six  hundred  years,  are  still  regular,  and 
tter^ore  are  not  tAvivus  counteractions  uf  nature*s 
hn,  lod  of  course  do  not  baflSe  the  precise  calcular 
tesof  men. 

1  If  there  are  laws  which,  as  ordinarily  pre- 
■ned.  necessitate  uniform  phenomena,  and  if  they 
iR  in  a  miracle  as  forcibly  suspended  as  the  gen- 
nl  definition  indicates,  then  the  suspension  must 
be  a  striking  prodigy  (hence  the  words,  tniraculum 
"■i^;  9€£fuif  Baufidatov,  wapdio^ov);  must  ex- 
ate  the  emotion  of  wonder  (mm  i.  27,  ii.  12,  iv. 
n.Tl51;  Luke  zxiv.  12,  41;  AcU  iu.  10,  11); 
■id.  aiTwsing  the  minds  of  men,  will  lead  them  to 
Vitktpate  some  message  connected  with  it.  The 
ktnipilom  of  nature,  as  naUtre^  *<  suflbreth  riolenoe" ; 
md  why?  John  Foster  describes  the  phenomenon 
« the  ringing  of  the  great  bell  of  the  tmirerse 
alSat;  the  rooltitodes  to  hear  the  sermon.  There- 
tiR  one  specific  defiiiiUon  of  a  miracle  may  be:  a 
i^Kaomeoon  which  ocenn  in  violation  of  the  laws 
if  oature  as  they  commonly  operate,  and  which  is 
higned  to  attest  the  dirine  authority  of  the  mes- 
mxer  in  whose  behalf  it  occurs.  Jndirectiy  the 
lunde  indicates  the  truth  of  the  message  (1  K. 
tm.  34;  Coleridge's  Works,  i.  p.  323);  direcUy  it 
s  intended  to  indicate  the  divirt  sanction  of  the 
■oseDssr  (Ex.  viL  0, 10;  1  K.  xili.  3-^,.  If  a 
pso  pretend  to  hare  received  a  new  revelation  from 
HssMn,  we  may  say  to  him,  as  Talleyrand  said  to 

^tfua:  Hie  Founder  of  the  Christian  system 

WB^ed  liimarif  to  be  enidfled  and  He  rose  asain : 


you  should  try  and  do  as  much.'*  This  second 
definition  Is  a  decisive  one;  because  the  chnrae- 
inistics  of  a  miracle  are  learned  from  the  design 
Of  it.  If  the  miracle  be  intended  to  signify  Sm 
dirine  authority  of  the  worker,  it  must  be  an  event 
which,  in  and  of  itsdf,  gives  evidence  of  its  not 
l>eing  the  efifect  of  natural  causes.  This  Intent  oi 
the  miracle  is  not  essential  to  its  abBtrad  nature^ 
but  is  always  connected  with  its  acttial  occurrence. 
Without  such  an  intent  an  obrious  riolation  of 
nature's  laws  would  be  a  miracle;  but  without  such 
an  intent  there  ne^'er  is  such  a  riobtion.  There- 
fore the  Bible,  as  a  practical  volume,  gives  prom- 
inence to  the  end  for  which  the  miracle  is  wrought; 
see  Exodus  iil.  2  ff.,  iv.  1-9;  2  R.  i.  10;  Matt.  xi. 
3-5;  Mark  U.  10,  11;  John  ii.  23,  iu.  2,  v.  36,  87, 
ix.  16,  30-^3,  X.  25,  38,  xi.  4,  40,  42,  xii.  30,  xi?. 
10,  11,  XX.  30,  31;  AcU  ii.  22,  x.  37-43;  Ueb.  it 
3,  4. 

4.  If  the  material  and  mental  forces  and  tenden- 
cies receive  so  violent  a  shock  as  is  implied  in  the 
general  definition,  the  miracle  will  IcAd  men  to 
infer:  "  This  U  the  finger  of  God  *'  {Ex.  uu.  19). 
Even  if  it  be  performed  inttrunenUiUt/  by  an  angel 
or  any  superhuman  creature,  still  it  is  God  who 
sustains  tliat  creature,  and  gives  him  power  and 
opportunity  to  perform  the  miracle.  Presenring 
the  laws  of  nature,  (lod  also  compels  them  to  pro- 
duce their  effects.  No  created  powor  can  counter- 
act his  compulsory  working.  If  he  choose  to  inter- 
mit that  working,  and  allow  an  angel  to  prevent 
the  sequences  of  the  law  which  Crod  preserres,  then 
it  ia  Gud  who  works  the  miracle  by  means  of  an 
angel  who  is  dirinely  permitted  to  come  through 
the  opened  gates  of  nature.  ^*  Qui  &cit  per  alium,*' 
etc.  Therefore  another  specific  definition  of  a 
miracle  may  be:  a  work  wrought  by  God  uiter- 
posuig  and  manifestly  rioUting  laws  of  nature  as 
they  are  riewed  in  reference  to  their  ordinary  re- 
sults. It  is  not  a  mere  "  event "  or  <'  phenomeaon,'^ 
it  is  a  "  work,'*  a  work  wrought  by  God  (the  Spirit 
of  God,  Matt.  xii.  28);  a  woric  wrought  by  God 
interposing  (the  finger  of  Crod,  Luke  xi.  20).  If 
the  laws  of  nature  be  obriously  riolated  (B.  1 )  there 
is  a  miracle,  whether  they  be  violated  by  a  created 
or  an  uncreated  cause,  or  by  no  cause  at  all.  Still, 
in  point  of  fact  they  never  have  been  riolated 
except  by  the  dirine  interposition;  not  even  by 
demons  unless  God  first  interposed,  and  opened  the 
door  of  the  world,  and  let  them  pass  through,  and 
perform  the  lesser  worics  in  order  that  he  may  at 
once  overpower  them  by  the  greater.  Ev^u  if  the 
laws  of  nature  were  violated  without  the  dirine 
interposition,  the  irregularity  would  not  fulfill  the 
main  design  of  a  miracle  (B.  4),  and  therefore 
should  be  distinguished  by  the  word  prodigy,  or  by 
a  synonym  (<*minbile  non  miraculum").  Henoe 
it  is  the  prevailing  style  of  the  Bible,  to  connect  the 
miraculous  phenomwon  with  the  interposed  power 
of  Jehovah;  see  Exodus  iv.  11,  12;  Ps.  cxvi.  8; 
Matt  xii.  24,  28;  John  iii.  2,  ix.  33,  x.  21;  Acta 
X.  38,  40,  and  pass{^;es  under  B.  2. 

5.  In  order  to  nmke  the  truth  more  prominent 
that  the  foroes  and  tendencies  which  our  unaided 
reason  reveals  to  us  are  not  thwarted  in  a//,  but 
only  In  tome  of  their  relations;  that  they  are  not 
made  (as  Spinoza  thinks  them  to  be)  inoonsistoit 
with  themselves,  and  that  their  Preserver  inter- 
calates A  new  force  preventing  their  usual  sequences, 
another  specific  definition  of  a  miracle  is :  A  worii 
wrought  by  the  divine  power  interposed  between 

^eettaln  natural  laws  and  the  restilts  whieh  the* 
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miut  hate  produoed  if  thej  had  iio<  Veen  violated 
by  that  power.  It  ia  often  said,  thai  the  creation 
9f  the  world  was  a  miracle;  bat  before  the  creation 
DO  laws  of  nature  had  been  established,  and  of 
sourse  no  power  was  interposed  (as  a  sign  B.  8) 
between  non-eiisting  laws  and  their  normal  results. 
So  it  is  said  that  the  creation  of  new  species  of 
plants  and  animals  was  a  miracle;  but  it  was  not, 
unless  the  preestablished  laws  of  some  other  sub- 
stances were  violated  by  the  creating  act  interpoeed 
(as  a  sign)  between  those  laws  and  their  legitimate 
results.  It  is  said  again,  that  the  prea^ration  of 
the  world  is  a  constant  miracle;  but  what  forces 
and  tendencies  are  there  which  must  be  resisted  by 
a  preserving  energy  interposed  (as  a  sign)  btttoeen 
them  and  their  otherwise  uniform  efitets  ? 

6.  Since  the  phrase,  **  violation  of  nature's  laws,'^ 
is  condemned  sometimes  as  expressing  too  much, 
and  sometimes  as  expressing  too  little,  it  may  give 
place  to  a  synon^'mous  phrase,  and  a  miracle  may 
be  defined:  A  work  wrought  by  God  interposing 
and  producing  what  otherwise  the  laws  of  nature 
mutt  (not  merely  wovdd)  have  prevented,  or  prevent- 
ing (Dan.  iii.  27)  what  otherwise  the  laws  of  nature 
mtut  (not  merely  wouUt)  have  produced.  Thus  the 
non-occurrence  aApell  as  the  occurrence  of  a  phe- 
nomenon may  bcra  miracle  (see  B.  7),  and  thtw 
also  a  miraculous  is  distinguished  from  a  super- 
natural event  (C.  7). 

7.  As  we  sometimes  overlook  the  truth  that  all 
the  laws  of  nature  are  constantly  upheld  and  con- 
trolled by  God,  and  in  this  sense  are  his  established 
method  of  operation  (A),  and  as  we  accordingly 
imagine  that  when  they  are  violently  broken  over 
his  power  is  counteracted,  and  an  event  takes  place 
arbitrarily  and  wildly,  another  of  the  specific  defini- 
tions, harmonizing  in  fact  though  not  hi  phrase 
with  all  the  prodding,  may  be:  A  miracle  is  an 
effect  which,  unless  it  had  been  produced  by  an 
interposition  of  God,  would  have  been  a  violation 
of  the  laws  of  nature  as  they  are  related  to  Him 
and  to  their  established  sequences.  If  we  suppose 
that  a  human  body  is  thrown  into  a  furnace  heated 
as  Daniel  iii.  21-30  describes  it,  the  law  of  fire  is 
to  consume  that  body.  If  \ht  forces  and  tenden- 
cies of  the  fire  are  preserved,  and  if  no  volition  of 
God  be  intercalated  to  resist  them,  and  if  in  these 
circumstances  the  body  remains  unii^ured,  then 
the  Uw  of  the  fire  is  violated.  If,  however,  God 
intercalates  his  volition  and  thwarts  the  action  of 
the  fire.  He  does  not  violate  its  laws  in  their  relation 
to  him,  fur  it  /ms  no  laws  which  con  produce  or 
prevent  any  phenomena  in  opposition  to  his  inter- 
posed will  (Brown  on  Cause  ond  h.fftd).  A  miracle 
is  natural  to  the  supernatural  act  of  God  choosing 
to  produce  it. 

8.  Since  the  laws  of  nature  are  often  supposed 
to  include  all  existing  forces,  and  are  thus  con- 
fsunded  (e^^n  by  Dr.  Thomas  Brown)  with  the 
laws  of  the  universe  (B.  4),  still  another  of  the 
specific  definitions,  illustrating  each  of  the  pre- 
ceding, may  be :  A  miracle  is  a  phenomenon  which, 
'•f  not  produced  by  the  interposition  of  God,  would 
6e  a  violation  of  Uie  laws  of  the  universe.  In  the 
oniverse  God  himself  is  included ;  it  is  no  violation 
of  any  law  in  his  nature  tliat  He  is  perfectly 
benevolent;  it  is  in  unison  with  all  the  laws  of  his 
keing  that  He  perform  all  tliose  outward  acts  which 
yrieci  benevolence  requires,  and  consequently  that 
'1e  put  forth  a  %'olition  for  a  miracle  when  the 
i^nieral  good  demands  it.  As  it  is  consonant  with 
^  kwi  of  God  to  choose  the  occurrence  of  a 
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needed  murade,  so  it  Is  consonant  with  tltc  law 
of  matter  and  finite  mind  to  obey  his  voiUioos 
It  would  be  a  violation  of  their  laws  if  He  should 
exert  his  omnipotence  upon  his  creatnrea  and  the} 
should  efliectually  resist  it  Since  then  it  is  his 
invariabk}  method  of  action  to  do  all  which  the 
well-bdng  of  his  universe  demands,  and  to  mak« 
that  effect  necessary  which  He  wills  to  ziake  so. 
and  unce  it  is  the  invariable  arda  of  sequence 
that  matter  and  finite  mind  yield  to  the  fiat  of 
their  Maker,  it  fioUows  that  a  miracle  (even  as  de- 
fined in  B.  1)  may  not  only  be  in  harmony  with 
the  hiws  of  the  created  uiiivene  as  they  are  related 
to  the  divine  will,  but  may  be  actually  required  by 
the  laws  of  the  entire  universe,  and  while  abuormal 
in  their  lower,  may  be  normal  in  their  higher  rela- 
tions (D.  1,  c.  d). 

C.  What  are  the  distinctions  between  a  mirads 
and  other  real  or  imagined  phenomena? 

1.  A  miracle  is  not  an  event  without  an  ade- 
quate cause.  The  atheist  and  pantheist,  believing 
that  there  is  no  personal  author  of  nature,  and 
that  a  miracle  has  no  cause  in  the  forces  of  nature, 
are  misled  to  believe  Uiat  it  can  have  no  cause 
at  all. 

2.  A  miracle  is  not  an  interposition  ammding 
or  rectifying  the  laws  of  nature.  Some  (Spinosa, 
Schleiermacher)  have  regarded  the  common  defini- 
Uons  of  a  miracle  as  implying  that  the  courses  of 
nature  are  imperfect  and  need  to  be  set  right.  M. 
Kejian  describes  a  miracle  as  a  special  uitenvntion 
**  like  that  of  a  clock-maker  putting  his  fingers  in 
to  remedy  the  defects  of  his  wheels;"  and  Alex- 
andre Dumas,  borrowing  an  Italian  epigram,  de- 
scribes a  miracle  as  "  the  ooi^p  cT  eUtt  of  the 
Deity/'  By  no  means,  howe\'er,  is  it  an  after- 
thought of  God ;  by  no  means  the  result  of  a  dis- 
covery that  the  laws  of  nature  are  not  fitted  to 
fulfill  their  design.  Those  laws  were  pkuined  for 
the  miracle  as  much  as  the  miracle  was  planned 
for  them.  It  would  not  be  of  use,  unless  they 
were  essentially  what  they  are.  It  is  performed 
not  because  the  works  of  (jod  need  to  be  supple- 
mented, but  because  men  will  not  make  the  right 
use  of  his  n-orks.  It  is  prompted  not  by  a  desire 
to  improve  what  He  has  done,  but  by  his  con- 
descending pity  for  men  who  willfully  pervert  what 
He  has  done.  It  does  not  imply  that  the  uniform- 
ity of  nature  is  a  mistake,  but  that  it  is  a  wise 
arrangement  —  so  wise  that  it  enables  him  by  a 
sudden  deviation  from  it  to  give  an  emphatic  proof 
of  his  grace.  It  does  not  imply  that  the  constitu- 
tion of  the  human  mh)d  in  expecting  this  uni- 
formity is  wrong,  but  that  it  is  right,  and  specially 
right  as  it  prepares  the  mind  to  be  impressed  l«> 
cause  startled  by  the  miraculous  sign  of  super- 
human love. 

3.  A  miracle  is  not  a  counteraction  of  sona 
laws  by  othei'  laws  of  nature.  Dynamic  forces 
counteract  the  mechanical ;  vital  forces  counteract 
the  chemical ;  voluntary  forces  counteract  the  physi- 
cal. This  counteraction  of  one  force  by  another 
is  not  even  •supernatural,  still  less  miraculoiis  (B. 
6,  C.  7).  It  would  not  take  pkice  unless  natural 
laws  were  uniform;  it  is  a  compliance  with  the 
ktw  counteracted,  as  well  as  with  the  law  counter- 
acting; not  only  is  it  produced  by  nature,  but 
must  be  produced,  unless  a  power  be  interposed 
thwsrting  nature.  A  chemist,  like  Prof.  Faraday 
cannot  prove  his  divine  commission  by  his  novt 
experimoita  of  one  chemical  law  resisting  another 
In  such  mis^ance  lies  one  secret  of  varfeue  magi 
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hI  Bti;  ci  the  feftts,  for  enmple,  which  the 
IgjyiMiM  peribmed  ^by  their  eDchantmaits." 
K  adneuloai  is  distinguished  ftom  a  magical  won- 
iw  {MTtlj  bj  its  being  such  a  •*  mighty  woric " 
(IvMfus)  M  tzanaoends  all  created  energy ;  such  a 
work  as  science  m  t^  progrtuive  Undendu  be- 
leas  and  less  able  to  explain  by  natural 
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4.  A  mirade  is  not  merely  a  dgn  <^  divine 
■sthority.  It  is  a  "sign  "  (^/ic7or,  r4pas;  mon- 
Unn,  noiffrrms),  but  it  is  more.  If  we  could 
otfke  exact  dirtinctiona  between  the  nearly  synon- 
jnoas  voids  of  the  Bible,  we  might  say  that 
ODiicies  ate  signs,  and  wonderful  signs,  and  such 
Tooderfol  signs  as  could  not  haTe  been  wrought 
by  finite  power  (Acts  ii.  89 :  2  Cor.  xii.  12;  2  Thess. 
il  9).  Mr.  Webster,  in  his  eulogy  on  Adams  and 
icfinao,  qxalcs  of  their  dying  on  the  same  fourth 
daj  cf  July  as  a  sign  ftom  heaven ;  many  persons 
m^  many  remaiicable  events  as  tokens  of  the 
ivine  will;  many  divines  regard  the  intoiial  worth 
of  the  Kbk  as  an  indication  of  its  celestial  origin ; 
uwUuiuiialists  may  believe  in  all  these  phenomena 
nd  Tet  not  believe  in  them  as  signs;  or  may 
befieve  in  them  as  aigns  presfef^natural  and  even 
■^•natural,  bat  not  miraculoos.  The  conveni- 
cDce  of  scientific  inquiry  demands  a  distinction 
batteen  that  which  is  aside  fi'cm  nature,  that 
viiieb  is  abate  nature,  and  that  which  is  agaimt 
LStore  as  such. 

i  A  fflirade  ia  not  precisely  defined  as  "an 
Bception  "  to,  or  a  "  deviation  **  from  "  the  laws 
flf  nature,"  "  from  some  of  the  laws  of  nature," 
"frooi  the  uniform  manner  in  which  God  exercises 
\m  powfr  throoghoat  the  world; "  '*  from  the  uni- 
favm  method  in  which  second  casaes  produce  their 
Acts.'*  Some  writers  teadi  that  if  an  event  be 
^'omplj  inexplicable  by  any  known  laws  of  nature  ** 
tt  k  a  mirsde  in  the  negative  sense;  if  it  be  also  a 
"diidnet  sign  by  which  the  divine  power  is  made 
kaowD "  in  fovor  of  a  religious  system,  it  is  a 
aande  in  the  poeOive  sense.  But  it  is  a  common 
b^of  the(dk>giMis  thai  the  divine  process  of 
Mctifjring  the  soul  (Heb.  xiii  20,  21)  is  not  mi- 
naboa,  and  yet  is  **  an  excq>tion  to,  or  deviation 
fttm  lome  laws  of  nature."  It  is  common,  more- 
Mr.  to  speak  of  physical  events  as  pneter-natural, 
«he&  the  speaker  does  not  imagine  them  to  be  even 
■pcniataral.  One  of  the  chaplains  to  Archbishop 
Snmift  was  bom  with  two  tongues;  but  this 
"deriation  from  ordinary  phenomena  "  was  not  a 
*ii«o**  that  his  fiuth  had  or  had  not  the  divine 
ipprovti.  True,  in  the  large  view  of  mere  nature 
(C  i\  nodi  phenomena  are  not  real  but  only  appar- 
■t  <fenations  from  nature's  laws,  for  they  result 
crasUy  from  peculiar  combiiMtions  of  these  laws. 
^  they  are  fiuniliarly  caUed  "deviations  from 
Mtac,"  and  for  the  sake  of  precision  ought  to  be 
fi^^ished  from  miracles.  A  miracle  is  indeed  a 
•WMJer  (B.  3),  but  we  may  conceive  of  wondcra 
vhieh  are  not  miracles,  and  are  on  the  whole 
*nngff  than  miracles  (D.  2). 

&  i  miracle  is  not  (as  Schleiermacher  supposes 
t  to  be)  a  ^leooroenon  produced  by  an  occult  hiw 
'  nature.  The  following  beautiful  illuatration  of 
tetkeory  ia  quoted  by  Dr.  J.  F.  Clarke  {OiihO' 
^  etc,  pp.  64.  65)  from  Dr.  Ephraim  Peabody  • 
*  A  rtory  is  told  of  a  dock  on  one  of  the  high 
Mhidnl  towen  of  the  older  world,  so  vmstructod 
^  >t  the  ekMe  of  a  century  it  stoikes  the  years 
«  it  orlfaMrily  strikes  the  hours.  As  a  hundred 
^■n  eo«ie  to  a  ekae,  suddenly,  ia  the  immense- 


mass  of  oompUcated  mechanism,  a  litUe  wheel 
turns,  a  pin  slides  into  the  appointed  place,  and  in 
the  shadows  of  the  night  the  bell  tolb  a  requiem 
over  the  generations  which  during  a  century  ba\t 
lived  and  labeled  and  been  buried  around  it.  One 
of  these  generations  might  live  and  die,  and  witness 
nothing  peculiar.  The  dock  would  have  what  we 
caU  an  eatablished  order  of  its  own;  but  what 
should  we  say  when,  at  the  midnight  wldch  brought 
the  century  to  a  dose,  it  sounded  over  a  sleeping 
city,  rousini^'  all  to  listen  to  the  world's  age? 
Would  it  be  a  violation  of  law?  No;  only  a 
variation  of  the  accustomed  order,  produced  by 
the  intervention  of  a  force  always  existing,  but 
never  appearing  in  this  way  untU  the  appointed 
moment  had  arrived.  The  tolling  of  the  century 
would  be  a  variation  from  the  observed  order  of 
the  clock;  but  to  an  artist,  in  constructing  it,  it 
would  have  formed  a  part  of  that  order.  So  a 
miracle  is  a  variation  of  the  order  of  nature  as  it 
has  appeared  to  us ;  but  to  the  Author  of  nature  it 
was  a  part  of  that  predestined  order  —  a  part  of 
that  order  of  which  he  is  at  all  times  the  imme- 
diate Author  and  Sustainer;  miraculous  to  us,  seen 
from  our  human  point  of  view,  but  no  miracle  to 
God;  to  our  circumscribed  vision  a  violation  of 
law,  but  to  God  only  a  part  in  the  great  plan  and 
progress  of  the  law  of  the  universe."  We  reply : 
If  such  a  marvelous  ^phenomenon  be,  like  the 
bk)oniing  of  the  century  plant,  a  result  of  physical 
laws  as  ahneady  defined  (A. ),  we  cannot  be  certali. 
that  some  phUoeophers  have  not  detected  these 
laws,  88  some  have  proved  the  existence  of  a  par^ 
Ucular  planet  before  that  planet  had  been  detected 
by  the  eyn.  We  cannot  be  certain  that  thes^ 
sagacious  philosophers  have  not  waited  for  thj 
foreseen  phenomenon  and  delivered  their  message 
in  connection  with  it.  as  some  deceitful  navigators 
have  uttered  their  threats  to  a  savage  king  a  few 
hours  before  a  solar  or  lunar  eclipse,  and  have 
represented  the  eclipse  as  giving  a  divine  authority 
for  those  threats.  If  a  miracle  is  wrought  at  all, 
it  is  wrought  for  an  end ;  if  for  an  end,  then  for  a 
special  sign  of  the  divine  will  (B.  3) ;  if  for  a  sign 
of  the  divine  will,  then  probably  not  by  an  occidt 
law  of  nature ;  for  if  it  be  wrought  by  an  occult  Uw, 
then  it  becomes  the  less  decisive  as  a  sign,  less  con- 
ducive to  its  end.  Therefore  the  antecedent  pre 
sumptions  for  a  miracle  (D.  1,  c.  d.)  are  presump- 
tions for  it  as  the  result  of  a  force  other  than  a 
natural  law.  It  may  be  rejoined,  however,  that 
the  Deity  has  at  the  creation  inserted  in  matter  or 
spirit  certain  exceptional  forces,  having  no  uniform 
activity,  and  becoming  operative  only  at  irreguhr 
and  exceptional  emergencies,  for  no  other  purpose 
than  that  of  giving  to  certain  teachers  an  exoep- 
tional  divine  authority.  But  forces  like  these  an 
not  in  the  system  of  uniform  agencies,  but  otU  of 
it,  consequently  they  are  not  laws  of  nature  (A>: 
their  exustenee  is  at  least  as  difficult  to  prove  as  is 
the  occurrence  of  transient  divine  volitions ;  they, 
as  mediaUf  represent  and  are  equivalent  to  the 
immediate  interpositions  of  God's  will;  no  essential 
advantage  can  be  gained,  and  in  some  cases  per- 
haps no  essential  (but  only  a  rhetorical)  advantage 
is  lost,  by  referring  the  miracle  to  these  spedal 
I  and  abnormal  forces,  instead  of  referring  it  to  the 
bare  and  immediate  idns  of  the  divine  volition. 

7.  A  mirade  is  not  a  merely  supernatural  phe- 
nomenon. The  supernatural  is  the  genus,  in- 
cluding all  events  produced  by  a  power  above  the 
aatursl  bws  (B.  6).    Of  these  ef«nto  the  assre^j 
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mpentttnnl  is  one  speeiei  including  those  only 
irfaich  are  not  yioUtions,  the  miracnloiu  la  amotker 
•pedes  including  those  only  which  iire  violations, 
3f  the  natural  laws.  The  renewal  of  the  soul  as 
described  in  John  i.  19, 13,  ill  3-8;  Eph.  ii.  4-10, 
is  merely  supernatural,  and  not  (as  Coleridge  terms 
it)  miraculous;  for  the  ettential  tendencies  of  the 
loul,  the  laws  estendal  to  its  bemg  a  soul  (A)  are 
not  manifestly  violated  when  they  are  rectified; 
Dttther  is  the  occurrence  so  irregular  as  to  defy  all 
possibility  of  anticipating  definite  examples  of  it 
(B.  2).  So  it  might  be  maintained,  consistently 
with  the  sti'ict  meaning  of  the  terms,  that  Jesus 
performed  his  first  miracle  at  the  wedding  of  Cana 
(John  ii.  11),  and  his  second  mirad*  upon  the  son 
of  the  Capernaum  nobleman  (John  iv.  47-d4);  and 
still  before  the  Jirvt  of  these  miracles  he  had  given 
mqm^ntural  signs  of  his  Measiahship  (John  i.  48), 
and  before  the  second  he  had  given  many  such 
signs,  as  in  his  calling  of  the  Apostles,  his  conver- 
sation with  the  Samaritan  woman,  his  predictions, 
etc.;  and  Nioudemus  (in  John  iii.  2)  referred  not 
merely  to  the  miraculous  but  also  to  other  super- 
natural **  signs  "  that  Jesus  bad  a  divine  authority. 

D.  What  is  the  difference  between  the  proof  of 
the  Biblical  and  the  proof  of  other  alleged  mira- 
cles? 

1.  There  is  a  difierenoe  between  the  antecedent 
presumptions  in  regard  to  the  Biblical,  and  the 
antecedent  presumptions  in  regard  to  other  mira- 
cles. 

a.  There  is  a  strong  presumption  against  all 
miracles  considered  merely  at  violntumi  f^phytieal 
law.  At  the  outset  of  our  inquiries  we  presume 
that  the  course  of  events  will  be  as  it  has  been ; 
that  it  lias  been  in  the  past  ages  as  it  is  in  the 
present  age;  and  of  course  that  no  e\'ent  viewed 
umply  09  an  event  has  occurred  in  contrariety  to 
this  uniform  order.  While  the  testimony  for  com- 
mon events  is  to  be  credited  at  once  without  strong 
reasons  for  rejecting  it,  the  testimony  for  miracles 
at  mere  phenomena  is  to  be  r^ected  at  once  with- 
out strong  reasons  for  crediting  it.  When  divines 
refuse  to  say  that  a  miracle  is  a  violation  of  physi- 
cal laws  (B.  1)  because  the  term  vuUation  makes 
the  miracle  appear  intrinsically  improbable,  they 
seem  to  forget  that  so  far  as  a  miracle  in  itself, 
i.  e.  viewed  as  a  mere  phenomenon,  is  improbable, 
just  so  far  does  it  become  useful  in  proring  that 
Qod  has  interposed  in  behalf  of  his  revealed  word; 
and  so  fiu*  as  a  miracle,  in  itself,  and  apart  from 
its  reUtions  to  a  special  divine  intention,  is  prob- 
able, just  so  far  does  it  lose  its  usefulness  as  a  sign 
7f  (^od*s  interest  in  that  word.  The  Christian 
Apologist  contends  against  his  own  cause,  when  he 
xmtends  against  Hume's  doctrine  that  a  miracle 
IS  a  mere  event  is  contrary  to  experience;  for  if  it 
were  not  contrary  to  experience  it  could  be  calcu- 
lated on  (B.  2),  and  would  thus  lose  its  power  to 
surprise  and  conrince.  He  ii\)ure8  his  own  cause 
when  he  asserts,  in  opposition  to  Hume,  that  a 
miracle  as  a  mere  event  is  conformed  to  experience; 
for  if  an  event  be  conformed  to  experience,  then  it 
Is  conformed  to  the  general  truth  learned  from 
experience,  that  physiml  changes  have  physieal  or 
tnite  causes;  and  if  it  he  conformed  to  this  truth 
then  it  is  no  muracle  (B.  4-8).  Let  us  represent 
the  number  of  alleged  miracles  by  the  figure  1,000; 
whether  these  have  been  actually  wrought  Is  the 
question;  at  the  outset  we  cannot  say  that  they 
haw  been,  or  have  not  been ;  we  cannot  beg  the 
MiMtlon  in  the  aflSrmative  or  in  the  negative;  wb 
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can  say,  however,  that  leaving  oot  of  aeeoiimi  the  <£» 
puted  uumber  1,000,  we  have  never  es^erieneed.  ano 
no  other  men  have  experienced  the  phenomenon  of 
a  physical  change  without  a  physical  or  a  finite 
cause.  Thus  the  mirade  is  contrary  to  experience 
and  to  all  experience  (Mark  i.  37,  ii.  IS;  Lake  v 
26;  John  ix.  32,  xv.  84).  It  is  therefore  intrinsi- 
cally improbable.  Whether  we  suppose  (with  Reid 
Stewart,  Campbell)  that  we  have  a  oonstitutionaJ 
tendency  to  believe  the  course  of  events  to  be  uni- 
form; or  (with  Mill,  McCosh)  that  this  beiksf 
results  tnm  experience;  or,  that  it  is  both  intcti- 
tive  and  confirmed  by  experience,  it  is  a  fitic  belief 
of  all  men.  Because  it  is  deep-seated,  the  pre* 
sumption  against  miracles  as  mere  phen<nDena  it 
strong,  and  therefore  when  miracles  are  wrought 
they  become  the  more  startling  and  oonvindng, 
and  are  regarded  not  as  mere  phenomena  hot  as 
divine  signjds. 

b.  Agamst  the  great  majority  of  allied  mira- 
cles the  presumption  r»nains  unrebutted.  Some 
of  them  are  connected  with  no  apparent  design 
good  or  bad ;  some  with  a  design  to  commend  a 
system  of  morals  or  religion  which  is  &]ae  and 
It^ttrious.  No  amount  of  testimony  is  strong 
enough  to  give  us  rest  in  believing  that  God  has 
interposed  and  checked  the  operation  of  his  own 
laws  without  any  design,  without  a  ii^wd  deugn, 
without  a  great  and  good  design,  llie  prcsum)>- 
tion  against  such  miracles  ss  are  said  to  have  been 
wrought  at  the  tomb  of  the  Ahb^  Paris,  or  upon 
the  daughter  of  Pascal,  cannot  be  invalidated  by 
the  witnesses  Jtn"  them.  ^  I  should  not  believe 
such  a  story  were  it  told  me  by  Cato.**  We  need 
not  deny  that  the  witnesses  were  honest,  that  th^ 
actually  saw  wonderful  and  even  inexplicable  phe- 
nomena; but  they  drew  a  wrong  inftrenoe;  they 
did  not  refer  the  phenomena  to  the  real,  thoagh 
concealed  causes ;  they  mistook  a  monstrosity  for  a 
miracle:  the  amazing  operation  of  some  one  law, 
as  of  electricity,  odyle,  concealed  moital  feiroes,  for 
the  palpable  violation  of  the  laws  of  nature. 

e.  Against  the  Biblical  miracles,  however,  the 
antecedent  presumption  does  not  remiun  unrebut- 
ted ;  for  they  are  not  mere  physical  phenomena;  for, 
first,  they  were  wrought  by  a  Mind  infinitely  de- 
sirous of  the  spiritual  and  eternal  welfiue  of  men 
(see  Dr.  (banning,  ilL  p.  118);  secondly,  they  were 
needed  for  attesting  a  revdatiou  which  was  immi- 
nently and  deplorably  needed ;  thirdly,  the  revela- 
tion was  grand  enough  to  deserve  such  miracles 
(*^  Nee  Deus  intersit,**  etc. ),  and  the  miracles  were 
noble  enough  to  fit  such  a  revelation.  If,  as  Paley 
says,  the  one  message  recorded  in  J<^n  v.  28,  29, 
wss  "  well  worthy  of  that  splendid  apparatus  "  of 
mirades  which  accompanied  it,  how  much  mora 
worthy  was  such  a  condensed  treatise  as  our  Lord's 
ducourse  to  Nicodemus  ?  That  dLsoourse  b  a  gem ; 
there  is  an  antecedent  presumption  that  it  will  have 
a  costly  setting.  The  inspired  word  is  called  by 
Locke  a  telescope  for  the  mind ;  there  is  an  antece- 
dent presumption  that  it  will  be  moon  ted  on  a 
strong  frame-work.  Mirades  are  the  setting  and 
the  frame-work  for  the  Gospel  There  is  an  ante- 
cedent presumption  that  the  Father  who  is  *^  very 
pitiful  *'  will  interpose  for  the  chiMren  whom  He 
loves  with  infinite  tenderness,  wi*'  reveal  to  them 
the  truth  which  Is  essential  to  thdr  peace,  and  wiL 
confirm  it  by  mirades  which  are  needed  for  its  ap- 
propriate influence.  Our  condusion  then  is  exactly 
opposite  to  that  of  Hume.  He  says  (whatever  hi 
means)  tha*  a  miracle  may  possibly  be  proved,  bui 
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Ml  **m  ■■  to  be  the  fbaodalioo  of  a  ijitem  of  r5- 
EgioQ; "  m  say  thai  wb  have  heard  of  no  miiade 
Adk  eaa  be  proved  tMi««f  it  6e  the  foundation  of 
%  •jitem  of  leligioD.  The  pceiamption  against 
ffliadei  as  mure  pkf$ieal  phemmena  is  reoutted  by 
the  pRsumption  in  fisvor  of  niiTachw  as  relaUd  to 
v^tmU  BemevoUmee,  The  anteoedeot  improbability 
of  thdr  ooeorring  a$  viotationi  qfjthyiical  taw  is 
ttwotefbalMieed  by  the  antecedent  probability  of 
thmr  oocuiring  as  aUettationt  of  rtUgiout  truth. 
The  fiivorable  presumption  offietting  the  antago- 
nklk  one  prepares  us  to  examine  the  testimony  for 
miiaefes  with  aa  little  impulse  to  rgect  it  as  if  the 
tatimony  related  to  an  ordinary  event.  In  the 
kgiesl  order  our  belief  in  their  necessity,  fitness, 
vwthiness,  may  be  either  the  conditio  yracedens  or 
the  eomSiio  subsequent  of  our  belief  in  Ihelr  actual 
seeamnce,  but  in  the  ehionologieal  ordw  the  testi- 
nisBT  for  them  may  be  so  overwhelming  as  to  oon- 
vinos  OS  of  their  occurrence  and  their  wOTthineas 
M  me  ami  Ike  same  Urns, 

d.  In  fiiror  of  the  Biblical  miracles  there  is  not 
flolyoiie  presumption  which  equals  and  thus  robuta, 
(ml  there  is  another  presumption  which  more  than 
«iu>is,  which  oveqpowers  the  presumption  against 
them,  and  thus  not  only  prepares  but  also  predii- 
fuKs  us  to  credit  the  testimony  in  their  fitvor. 
The  refigious  system  hi  behalf  of  which  they  were 
vrooght  invohpw  Internal  marks  of  its  having  been 
refe9]bd  by  God«  but  from  that  s^item  the  Biblical 
Bureeks  are  ineepaxable.     (1.)  We  may  take  a 
^wtieutar  view  of  this  aigument.     According  to 
the  bdief  of  many  divines,  some  of  the  most  import 
tint  parts  ef  the  Christian  system  are  in  themselves 
oiineiikNis  phenomena.     '^  Miracles  and  prophecies 
vt  Qot  a^juneta  appended  from  without  to  a  reveb^ 
tioQ  m  itself  independent  of  them,  but  constitutive 
demeaU  of  the  revelation  itself"  (Rothe).      He 
vfao  believes  in  the  general  resurrection  of  the 
tod  believes  in  the  certainty  of  a  future  miracle 
hr  Qure  stapendous  than  the  resurrection  of  the 
widow's  only  son ;  how,  then,  con  he  a  priori  hesi- 
tate to  hdaire  in  that  past  miracle?    He  who  ao- 
■pti  the  doctrine  of  the  Incaniation  as  rovealed  in 
Mm  I  1-14,  assenta  to  a  miracle  fiu*  mors  aston- 
yuf  than  the  appearance  of  the  angels  to  the 
|^lMs,  and  of  the  star  to  the  Magi;  how  then 
as  he  be  reluctant  to  receive  the  narrative  of  the 
Urn  astnoishing  miracles?     For  a  man  to  believe 
tbt  a  ehiU  was  bom  in  whom  dwelt  **all  the  ful- 
MBof  the  Godhead  bodily"  (CoL  iL  9),  and  at  the 
■lue  time  to  demur  at  the  statement  that  the 
ddU  «ho  wia  named  ^  The  Wonderful "  performed 
voodcft  which  were  miracutous,  is  as  illogical  as 
fcr  a  man  to  believe  in  the  poesibtlity  of  a  sun,  but 
Dot  in  the  possibility  of  planets  revolving  around  it. 
"  Kevdation  itaelf  ia  miraculous,  and  miracles  are 
tlie  proof  of  it"  (Bp.  BuUer.)    (3.)  We  may  take 
I  more  general  view  of  this  argument.    The  super- 
nstnnl  truths  of  the  Bible  prompt  us  to  believe  that 
nindes  have  been  wrought  in  attestation  of  them. 
Hindes  are  to  such  truths  what  the  poliah  ia  to 
the  agate,  iHuit  the  aroma  ia  to  the  flower,  what 
aone  is  to  the  march  of  a  triumphant  army.     It 
•^ttld  be  strange  if  tai-gatherers  and  publicans 
NMidsd  sublimcr  truths  than  were  recorded  by 
^  sad  Aristotle,  and  did  not  aho  atteet  them 
•rmiiadsB;  if  men  received  a  supernatural  inspire 
Sao,  sod  £d  not  record  such  tniths  as   Jiply  a 
bneukxB  intsrpontion.     Why  were  they  inspired 
f  thsy  a«e  not  to  re%-eal  doetrinee  which  tnmseended 
^  kiMn  power  of  diacovory,  and  did  not  oonfirm 
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them  by  wonders  which  transcended  the  hjman 
power  of  performance?  Should  we  hear  a  man  like 
Jesus  Christ  announce  for  the  first  time  that  he 
would  cause  the  spiritually  blind  and  deaf  and  dead 
to -see  and  hear  and  live  spiritually,  we  should  ex- 
pect that  He  would  accompany  his  announcement 
with  the  miraculous  gift  of  sight,  hearing,  life,  to 
the  corporeally  blind,  deaf,  and  decMl.  If  we  should 
hear  Him  predict  the  neto  creation  of  souls  ''  unto 
good  works  "  we  should  expect  that  He  would  iUus* 
Uate  his  prediction  by  soma  miraculous  control 
over  nature.  In  themselves  the  miracles  are  im- 
probable; in  itself  ih»  revelation  of  such  truths  is 
improbable;  but  if  such  truths  are  to  be  revealed 
for  the  first  time,  then  the  miracles  are  to  be  ex- 
pected ;  if  the  one  improbability  become  a  reality, 
we  are  to  presume  that  the  other  will.  The  super- 
natural truths  of  the  Bible  are  efflorescent,  and 
miracles  have  been  happily  called  their  <*  efflores- 
cence." They  are  so  fit  an  accompaniment  and  so 
important  a  part  of  the  tiniths  connected  with  them 
that  Dr.  Channing  (Memoir,  ii.  442)  goes  so  far 
as  to  say:  **They  are  so  inwoven  in  all  his 
[Christ's]  teachings  and  acts,  that  m  taking  them 
away  we  have  next  to  nothmg  left;**  and  he  says  also 
(Works,  iii.  119 ;  see  also  iv.  892)  as  Augustine  and 
othen  have  said  before  him,  that,  on  the  whole,  the 
wonder  is  not  that  any  but  that  so  few  miracles 
have  been  wrought  (3. )  We  may  take  a  stiU  more 
general  view  of  this  argument  The  miracles  of 
the  Bible  are  so  interwoven  with  its  didactic  system, 
that  if  it  stands,  they  stand ;  if  they  fall,  it  does  not 
utterly  fall,  but  it  loses  one  strong  prop;  the  intrin- 
sic evidence  in  its  favor  becomes  then  a  poeitix-e 
evidence  in  their  favor.  For  example :  the  resur- 
rection of  Christ  is  an  appropriate  appendage  to  his 
atoning  work.  It  is  probable  that  if  He  died  as  our 
sacrifice,  He  rose  from  the  dead ;  and  if  He  rose  from 
the  dead,  He  died  as  our  sacrifice;  if  He  ascended 
to  the  throne,  He  rose  from  the  grave;  and  if  He 
rose  from  the  grave,  He  ascended  to  the  throne. 
In  various  other  methods  is  his  resurrection  inter- 
kxlced  with  the  main  teachings  as  well  as  with  the 
personal  character  of  his  Apostles.  Now  the  roeur- 
rection  of  Christ  was  an  actual  event,  or  it  was  not 
If  it  were  not,  the  narratives  of  it  are  not  true ;  and 
if  these  narratives  are  not  true,  then  the  genonl 
system  with  which  they  are  interlaced  becomes  the 
less  probable.  But  that  system  is  true;  it  so  com- 
mends itself  to  our  religious  nature  as  to  prove  its 
divine  original,  llien  the  narratives  of  Christ's 
resurrection  which  are  so  inextricably  intertwined 
with  the  system  are  true.  To  strike  out  thoee  uar> 
ratives  from  the  New  Testament  and  to  retain  the 
remainder,  is  like  blotting  out  the  figure  of  the  Vir- 
gin from  the  Sistine  Madonna. 

I1ie  old  objection  arises :  You  prove  the  mhraoki 
by  the  doctrine,  but  you  profess  to  prove  the  doo* 
trine  by  the  miracles.  We  do  both.  Each  of  thi< 
arguments  lends  aid  to  the  other.  Our  Saviooi 
did  not  perform  his  mhracles  as  an  anatomist  con- 
ducts his  demonstrations,  by  appealiag  to  tlie 
intellect  ahme;  but  ho  required  faith,  or  a  right 
moral  state,  as  a  condiUon  for  his  miraculoos  works ; 
and  on  the  other  hand  his  miraculous  works  cor- 
roborated the  moral  fmth  (Mark  vi.  5;  Matt  xiu. 
68).  M.  Renan  mistakes  the  k)gioal  characteristics 
of  the  Bible,  when  he  supposes  that  the  resurrection 
of  I.Asarus  shoukl  have  been  inquhed  into  by  a 
college  of  physicians  relying  on  their  anatomical 
instruments  and  demonstrating  their  oondusiona. 
I1iia  migbt  have  heeo  done  tMj;  but  the  B^'bla 
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ioM  not  profess  to  be  a  trefttise  on  naked  scienoe; 
It  rriies  not  on  ilemontirative  but  on  moral  reason- 
ing, and  makes  our  intellectual  pursuits  a  means 
oi  moral  probation.  We  are  predisposed  by  our 
proper  reverence  for  the  doctrine  to  believe  in  the 
miracles,  which,  however,  are  commended  to  us  by 
their  own  independent  proof  (John  y.  86,  x.  25, 
38,  xiv  10,  11);  and  we  are  predisposed  by  the 
miracles  to  believe  in  the  doctrine,  which,  in  its 
turn,  is  oommsnded  to  us  by  its  own  independent 
evidence.  The  doctrine  is  the  title-deed,  and  is 
tuerUial  to  the  significance  of  the  seal  attached  to 
it  The  murade  is  the  seal  and  is  important  for 
the  authority  of  the  title-deed.  The  seal  torn  away 
from  the  parchment  cannot  fulfill  its  main  design, 
Mid  the  parchment  with  the  seal  cut  out  is  lessened 
in  value  (Gerhard).  The  doctrine  is  the  soul  and 
li  etsentutl  to  the  life  of  the  body ;  the  miracle  is 
the  body  and  is  importanl  for  the  full  development 
of  the  soul.  "  Miracles  test  doctrine,  and  doctrine 
tests  miracles  "  (Pascal). 

3.  There  is  a  diflference  between  the  testimony  in 
favor  of  the  Biblical,  and  that  in  fiivor  of  other 
aUq;ed  miracles.*  Under  the  following  seven  heads 
are  classified  tome  of  the  peculiar  evidences  from 
testimony  for  the  miracles  of  the  Old  and  New 
Testaments;  and  it  is  easy  to  see  that  alt  these 
evidences  are  not  combintd  in  support  of  Pagan, 
Mohammedui,  post-apostolic,  or  any  other  than  the 
Scriptural  miracles. 

1.  The  nature  of  the  miracles,  (n.)  They  were 
such  as  could  be  judged  by  the  senses  (Jolui  xi. ; 
Luke  xxiv.  39).  (6.)  Many  of  them  are  not  am- 
biguous; for  how  can  we  explain  the  resurrection 
of  the  dead  by  any  natural  law?  (c.)  They  were 
not  tentative;  for  we  hear  of  no  one  nho /aWt/uUy 
attempted  to  perform  any  miracle  which  he  was 
autliorixed  to  perform,  and  who  fiuled  in  the  at- 
tempt. All  who  applied  to  Jesus  were  healed  by 
his  word  (Matt.  iv.  23,  24,  nii.  16,  ix.  35,  xii.  15, 
xiv.  14;  Mark  vi.  56;  Luke  iv.  40,  vi.  19).  {d.) 
The  alleged  miracles  were  obviously  connected  with 
the  volition  of  the  person  who  professed  to  perform 
them,  and  were  not,  like  the  tentative  WOTks  per- 
formed at  the  tombs  and  altars  of  saints,  apparently 
independent  of  any  particular  volition  producuig 
them,  (e.)  They  were  connected  immediately  with 
the  volition  to  produce  them ;  a  distant  suflferer  is 
instantly  relieved  by  the  spoken  word  (Matt.  xxi. 
19,  20;  John  iv.  47-53).  (/.)  Many  of  them  were 
of  such  a  nature  as  cannot  be  explained  by  the 
acting  of  the  imagination,  llie  muracles  of  Christ 
were  not  like  the  cures  effected  by  the  touch  of  a 
Idng^  but  were  wrought  by  a  Galilean  peasant  ui 
whose  personal  appearance  we  do  not  know  that 

heve  was  anything  remarkable.  In  such  methods 
IS  the  preceding  are  the  Biblical  miracles  distin- 
gpiished  from  mere  wonders,  and  the  testimony  in 
their  fisvor  from  simply  marvelous  tales. 

2.  The  circumstances  in  which  they  were  per- 
formed, (a.)  lliey  were  wrought  at  such  times 
and  places  as  favored  the  thorough  examination  of 
them:  in  broad  daylight;  in  close  contiguity  to 
the  observers  (Luke  xxiv.  39;  John  xx.  27).  (6.) 
They  were  performed  not  privately,  not  before 
packed  companies,  but  before  promiscuous  multi- 
kudes  who  could  not  be  induced  to  combine  in  a 
itratagem  (John  ix. ;  Acts  iiL  7  ff.).  (c.)  They  were 
lot  poformed  by  a  band  of  artists  or  experts  who 
lemained  together,  and  might  cover  each  other's 
kilings,  and  who  were  superintendefl  by  a  skillful 

;  but  the  Apostles  separated  from  each 
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other,  did  not  act  in  concert,  maniforted  no  aofid 
tude  tor  each  other*s  proceedings,  imparted   tht 
muracufous  gifts  to  men  of  diflb«nt  characteriaticB 
who  were  sdected  not  for  their  dexterity  but  for 
their  moral  worth  (Acts  xviii  14-23,  xix.  6 ;  1  Cor 
xu.  7-11). 

3.  The  charactei  of  the  men  on  whose  testioaooy 
we  accept  the  miracles,     (o.)  Some  of  them  were 
personal  observers,  eye  and  ear  witnesses;  John  xr. 
27;  Acts  ii.  32,  iii.  15,  iv.  20,  v.  29-32,  x.  39-41, 
xiu.  31;  2  Peter  i.  16-18;  1  John  L  1-8.      {b.) 
Whether  personal  witnesses  or  not,  they  were  mbU 
to  know  the  truth;  men  of  sound  and  stable  aeiwe; 
practical  men,  like  Mark,  and  Luke  the  phyaidaii, 
not  credulous,  not  fanciful,  not  easily  excited  anJ 
beguiled  (Mark  xvi.  14;  John  xx.  24-29).     If  ibey 
had  been  poetical  instead  of  prosaic,  schoUn  inatead 
of  business  men,  politicians  instead  of  tax-gathema 
they  would  have  wanted  one  sign  of  credibititj 
(e.)  They  were  dispoted  to  utter  the  exact  truth 
They  have  such  an  air  of  veracity  as  cannot  be 
mistaken.     This  air  is  made  up  (1)  s(»neUmes  of 
childlike  statements,  as  in  Isaiah  xxxviii.  21;  (S) 
sometimes  of  omissions  to  ascribe  miracles  to  par- 
ticular men,  as  to  Abraham,  to  Jacob,  to  David,  to 
Solomon,  to  the  Baptist  (John  x.  41),  who  however 
were  special  favorites  of  the  historians,  and  would 
have  been  celebn^ed  for  their  miraculous  achieve- 
ments, if  the  historians  had  indulged  in  mythical 
or  fanciful  narratives;  (3)  sometimes  of  IncideDtal 
allusions  to  the  labor  of  scrutinizing  the  reported 
focts.  Lake  i.  1-4;  (4)  sometimes  of  confessions 
of  incipient  incredulity,  as  in  Matt,   xxvili.  17; 
Mark  xvi.  11,  13, 14;  Luke  xxiv.  11,  25;  (5)  some- 
times of  obvious  freedom  from  anxiety  to  make  out 
a  consistent  narrative,     llie  reporters,  seeming  to 
be  entirely  at  their  ease,  have  admitted  into  their 
records  unimportant  discrepancies,  which  are  ap- 
parent; and  unimportant  coincidences,  which  are 
occult.     If  their  narratives  had  been  written  with  a 
dishonest  aim,  the  discrepancies  would  have  been 
carefully  concealed,   and  the  coincidences  would 
have  been  openly  paraded.     (6.)  Sometimes  their 
constitutional  faults  give  an  air  of  truthfulness  to 
the  Biblical  narrators.    Such  an  open-hearted  man 
as  Simon  Peter  could  never  have  held  out  in  a 
conspiracy  to  deceive  the  public     Such  a  skeptic 
as  Thomas  could  never  have  united  with  him  in  so 
bold  an  enterprise,     {d.)  The  historians  were  aure 
that  their  statements  were  correct.     They  appealed 
to  their  interested  contemporaries.      Tliey  chal- 
lenged investigation.     John   x.  37;  Acts   ii.    22. 
(e.)  Although  able  and  disposed  to  give  a  true 
record,  they  were  not  able,  had  they  been  dispoeed, 
to  fabricate  such  a  record  as  they  have  given. 
Some  of  them,  as  Matthew,  were  deficient  in  genius, 
and  this  is  an  argument  for  rather  than  ayain^t, 
their  exact  truthfulness.     How  could  these  men 
have  invented  a  record  of  Christ's  miracles  so  con- 
sonant with  the  principles  of  the  divine  adminia- 
tration,  with  the  character  of  Christ,  with  the  spirit 
of  his  Gospel?     The  great  forces  which  God  em- 
ploys, gravitation  for  example,  are  noiseless.  Christ^s 
miracles  were  in  the  solitudes  of  Palestine.     Christ 
was  meek  and  lowly;  he  was  bora  not  in  Home  but 
in  Bethlehem,  and  dwelt  not  in  the  palace  but  in 
the  cottage;  so  he  did  not  perform  his  miradea 
upon  consuls  and  pnetors,  but  upon  the  littk 
daughter  of  Jairus  and  upon  the  woman  who  was 
t'  bowed  together."     The  spirit  of  his  Gospel  it 
that  of  mercy  and  grace;  his  mirsdes  were  wmusthl 
for  the  hungry,  the  efuleptic,  the  pandytie.  b«igca«« 
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iDd  Mk  cbikirai.     Whow  exuberant  imagiiuttioD 
iDMBtied  this  aeries  of  i4>potita  wonders? 

4.  The  difumataoces  in  which  the  original  nar- 
nion  gave  their  testinionj.  (a.)  They  gave  it  at 
the  time  wbai  the  miiades  were  performed,  not 
H  the  orij^nal  reporters  of  many  Pagan  and  Romish 
vcoden,  after  the  lapse  of  centuries  tnm  the  per- 
fonnance  of  the  exploits.  (6.)  There  is  reason  to 
bc&re  (DoogWs  CriUrum,  pp.  80,  286-294)  that 
tite  tntiiDony  for  the  Bibliod  miracles  was  first 
giicn  at  the  place  where  they  were  performed  (the 
i'ltmpd  of  Jesus  risen  from  the  dead  was  first 
pnsKlttd  at  Jerusalem),  and  not  like  the  testimony 
for  the  mindes  of  Loyola  and  Xavier,  at  distant 
loeslities  where  the  local  evidence  against  them 
eoold  not  be  scniitniaed. 

5.  The  eflect  of  the  miracles,  (a.)  They  were 
parUy  the  means  of  OTeroomiiig  the  opposition  of 
the  original  narraton.  The  disciples  of  Christ  were 
expecting  him  to  be  a  temporal  king,  were  looking 
(rtard  to  their  own  princely  honors,  and  were 
bostile  to  the  lowly  and  spiritual  character  of  his 
oiiarioo  His  miracles  helped  to  break  down  their 
hoitility  They  were  changed  fh>m  enemies  to 
frioids  partly  by  the  inifi§7a  which  they  described 
(Hebu  ii.  4),  and  which  they  would,  if  they  oould, 
hate  rgscted.  (6.)  llie  mlmcles  were  partly  the 
BMsiis  of  turning  niassea  of  tlie  people  horn  a  de- 
cided snti-ChfisUan  to  a  Christian  belief  (John  it. 
2^).iii.  2,vii.  31).  (c.)  Their  converting  influence 
'» the  more  decisive  sign  of  their  reality,  because 
rerr  believer  in  them  knew  that  he  would  be  called 
br  his  fiuth  to  a  cootinuous  course  of  hard,  self- 
imying,  sod  often  self-sacrificing  work.  Not  with- 
wt  the  most  rigid  scrutiny  will  men  assent  to  a 
propMtMO  which  requires  them  to  go  through  toil 
nA  only  sidoons  but  persevering,  not  only  attended 
vith  habitual  self-denial,  but  Uable  to  end  in  the 
otter  nerifioe  of  earthly  good  (John  xi.  47-57). 
The  aBq;ed  miraelfls  of  IPagans  and  Romanists  have 
been  perfbnned  among  persons  previously  favorable 
*>  them,  or  liable  to  be  imposed  upon  by  excited 
{uKj  and  feeling,  aad  have  not  been  oonneeted  with 
rigwMs  and  repuldve  exactions.  (</.)  A  new  re- 
li^  vas  founded  on  the  first  Christian  miracles. 
U«n  have  a  strong  presumption  against  a  faith 
vA  only  Mscting  but  new,  and  will  disbelieve,  if 
thej  cso,  iu  any  miracles  oorrobonting  it.  In 
snier  that  the  alleged  miracles  at  the  tomb  of  the 
Abb^  Paris  might  be  compared  with  the  Biblical 
*<KMierB,  some  instnunental  worker  of  the  miracles 
ilMiuld  have  nppenred^  and  should  hat's  declared 
^  design  in  worldiig  Uiem,  and  that  design  should 
Wvebsen  to  attest  before  unbelievers  a  novel  as 
^  is  bmniliating  system  of  religious  truth,  (e.) 
t^itmsl  institntiona  (as  the  Passover,  the  Eueharist, 
tbe  Imd'a  Day)  were  founded  on,  or  in  intimate 
naoeetMo  with  the  Biblical  miracles,  and  were 
«!tahliihed  at  the  time  and  place  when  and  where 

be  mirades  were  said  to  have  been  wrought.  Men 
'Iw  are  to  pay  tbe  cost  have  an  economical  ol^- 
•^n  U>  the  rearing  of  expensive  monuments  for  com- 
^^Bononting  scenes  of  recent  occurrence  in  their 
>*ii  neighborhood,  when  there  is  not  dear  proof 
^  the  soenes  did  occur.  (/.)  Not  only  the 
■tve,  but  the  decree  of  the  influence  exerted  by 
•^  Biblical  miracles  is  a  proof  of  their  reality, 
^unst  the  selfishness  and  the  pr^ndioes  of  men 
he  xTiristian  system,  originating  with  a  few  persons 
*te  vers  despised  in  Galilee,  whleh  was  itself  de- 
throaghont  Judaea,  whieh  in  its  turn  was 
b  o^Jher  eonntries,  firagfat  its  own  way  into 
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the  fiivor  of  the  most  enlightened  iiations,  and 
partly  by  the  aid  of  pretended  miracles  which,  ii 
they  had  been  merely  pretended,  might  have  been 
shown  to  be  such. 

6.  The  testimony  of  persistent  enemies.  Men 
who  denied  the  Biblical  truths  admitted  tbe  reality 
of  the  Biblical  miracles.  True,  they  ascrilicd  ths 
phenomena  to  magic;  but  this  proves  that  they 
oould  not  ascribe  them  to  the  working  of  n  i  ural 
law.  True,  they  admitted  the  miraculous  agency 
of  all  other  religionists;  but  they  had  not  the  sime 
motive  for  admitting  the  Christian  miracles  which 
they  had  for  admitting  others,  llie  Christiao 
system  was  exclusive,  and  would  thus  impel  them 
to  disprove  it  if  they  could ;  almost  evwy  Pagan 
system  was  liberal,  and  was  thereby  sairad  firom 
arraying  objectors  in  personal  hostility  to  it.  Is 
it  said,  that  the  early  opponents  of  the  Gospel  con- 
fessed its  miraculous  attestation,  because  they  were 
weak  and  creduk>us?  But  is  it  not  said  by  the 
same  objectors,  that  the  eaxlj  Ji'lewis  of  the  (jospel 
were  weak  and  credulous?  Why  then  did  the 
alleged  fiiends  of  the  Gospd  deny  the  miracles, 
*^  lying  wonders,"  of  heathenism?  ^*  The  more 
weak  and  credulous  any  man  is,  the  harder  it  is  to 
convince  him  of  anything  that  is  opposite  to  liis 
habits  of  thought  and  his  inclinations.  He  will 
readily  receive  without  proof  anything  that  fiiUs 
in  w'th  his  pr^udices,  and  will  be  disposed  to 
hold  out  against  any  evidence  that  goes  against 
them  **  (Whately's  Introductory  Lessons,  p.  219, 
Cam.  ed.). 

7.  The  general  coincidences  of  the  Biblical  nar- 
ratives, (d.)  Tlie  witnesses  who  recorded  the  Chris- 
tian muaeles  differed  from*  each  other  in  personal 
character  and  style,  and  still  agree  with  each  other 
in  the  substance  of  tbeir  narratives.  Their  sub- 
stantial concurrence  is  a  sign,  additional  to  every 
individual  mark,  that  their  narratives  are  true. 
{b.)  The  coincidence  of  the  miraculous  attestations 
with  the  internal  character  of  the  Biblicd  system 
(which  moreover  is  itself  composed  of  harmonixing 
doctrines,  all  of  them  witnesses  concurring  to  rec- 
ommend it,  D.  1,  d)  forms  another  comprehensive 
sign  that  the  simple-hearted  men  who  recorded  the 
miracles  uttered  the  truth,  (c.)  The  coincidence 
of  the  Biblical  narratives  with  many  general  Iketi 
of  history  makes  these  narratives  the  more  plausible. 
Miracles  were  es^cted  by  the  nations  to  whom  the 
Biblical  theology  was  preached.  Such  an  expecta- 
tion is  a  correlate  to  the  presumption  that  a  be- 
nevolent God  will  interpose  in  behalf  of  such  a 
theology  (D.  1,  c.  c/.).  It  is  natural  to  think  that 
the  expectation  would  be  met  by  the  original 
preachers  (Mark  xvi.  20;  Acts  ziy.  3;  Rom.  zv. 
18,  19),  or  that  tbe  bearers  would  have  complained 
of  the  preachers,  and  the  preachers  would  haw 
apologized  for  their  failure  to  meet  it.  Where  are 
the  complaints  ?  Where  are  the  apologies  ?  Again, 
the  Jews  were  an  ignorant  nation,  but  they  retained 
their  belief  in  one  infinite  God,  who  was  to  he 
worshipped  spuntually;  why  did  they  cling  to  this 
sublime  faith,  while  more  cultivated  nations,  Egyp- 
tians, Greeks,  Romans,  did  not  rise  above  polytheism 
and  idolatry?  Had  they  more  refined  intuitions, 
or  more  logical  skill  than  the  masters  of  the  Ly- 
ceum and  Academy? 

We  have,  then,  a  constitutional  tendency  to  t>d- 
lieve  that  as  the  original  narrators  of  the  (Christian 
muikcles  were  plain  sound,  apparently  ingenoonf 
but  not  ingenious  men,  their  narratives  are  tme. 
Our  esperienoe  fkvrn  *his  belief,    llie  fidselkiod 
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ot  thii  t<wtiiuoDy,  oi  mere  tuUmotiy^  would  be  a 
monttrotu  deviation  from  the  ordinary  ooune  of 
phenomena.  The  concurrence  of  all  the  preceding 
marks  of  truth  in  such  a  fSdaehood  would  be  a  still 
more  monstrous  deviation  from  the  ooune  of  nature. 
It  would  be  a  deviation  more  monstrous  than  are 
the  Biblical  muikcles  themselves.  It  would  be  not 
only  a  marvel,  but  a  mere  marrel,  for  which  there 
Is  no  good  moral  reason ;  therefore  it  would  be  a 
mere  m<»stro8ity ;  but  the  miracles  are  not  mere 
marvels,  there  is  a  good  morcU  reason  for  them. 
We  can  see  no  adequate  tuUural^  and  of  course  no 
supernatural  cause  of  the  mere  monstrosity,  but  we 
can  see  an  efficient  cause  of  the  miracles  and  an 
adorable  one.  The  mere  monstrosity  has  nothing 
to  recommend  it  in  its  agreement  with  the  laws 
of  the  universe;  the  miracles  have  much  (B.  7,  8). 
If  now  there  be  two  contradictory  hypotheses  boUi 
of  which  are  marvelous,  but  one  of  them  more 
nnaocountable,  more  unreasonable,  and  thus  more 
mcHistrous  than  the  other,  we  are  bound  to  r^ect 
the  greater  monstrosity. 

Christian  apologists  have  often  adopted  the 
maxim  of  Hume :  Of  two  mirscles,  reject  the 
greater;  and  they  have  said  that  if  testimony  hav- 
ing the  preceding  signs  of  trustworthiness  were 
fabe  the  falsehood  woidd  be  more  miroculous  than 
the  miracles  attested.  But  no;  the  fislsehood  of 
testimony  which  appesrs  credible  may  be  more 
wonderful  than  a  miracle,  and  yet  be  in  itself  no 
miracle  at  all.  While  it  may  be  iHfficuU  to  account 
fbr  the  falsehood,  it  is  absolutely  impoutble  to  ac- 
count for  the  miracle,  on  any  known  principle  of 
human  or  jAysical  nature  (B).  Except  in  a  few 
disputed  cases  there  hss  never  been  an  approxima- 
tion to  the  phenomenon  of  raising  the  dead,  but  in 
numerous  cases  there  has  been  an  approximation 
to  the  phenomenon  of  fake  testimony  which  had 
kll  the  appearance  of  being  true.  I'be  falsehood 
cf  such  testimony,  then,  must  be  lees  contrary  to 
experience  than  the  miracle,  the  very  nature  of 
which  requires  that,  except  in  the  few  disputed 
instances,  it  be  contiury  to  all,  i.  e.  to  the  analogy 
of  all  experience  (D.  1,  a).  Experience,  however, 
is  not  our  only  guide.  Antecedently  to  experience 
we  have  two  contrary  presumptions,  and  of  these 
two  the  stronger  prompts  us  to  believe  in  such 
miracles  as  are  recorded  in  the  Bible  (B.  5-8,  C.  5, 
I).  1,  c.  d.)*  The  character  of  God  and  his  relations 
to  men  make  it  more  rational  to  suppose  that  a 
wonderful  event  has  occurred  for  which  we  can  see 
a  moral  reason  and  an  efficient  cause,  than  that  a 
monstrous  event  has  occurred  for  which  we  see  no 
moral  reason  and  no  natural  cause. 

E.  The  proper  time  for  discussing  the  Question 
ftf  Miracles. 

In  some  rare  cases  it  may  be  needful  to  discuss 
the  question  with  an  atheist,  pantheist,  or  skeptic. 
In  these  cases  the  definitions  of  a  miracle  under 
B.  1,  2,  are  appropriate.  As  at  the  outset  we  can- 
lot  require  him  to  assert,  and  he  cannot  require  us 
0  deny  the  existence  of  God,  so  these  definitions 
leither  assert  nor  deny  it.  A  more  appropriate, 
iS  well  as  a  more  common  time,  however,  for  dis- 
cussing the  question  of  miracles  is  nfter  we  have 
prowled  the  existence  and  attributes  of  God.  The 
discussion  is  between  the  Christian  and  the  Deist, 
sAener  than  between  the  Theist  and  the  Atheist. 
But  the  mos/  approfHiate  time  for  the  discussion  is 
ifter  we  have  proved  man^s  need  of  a  revelation 
iod  the  fitness  of  the  Biblical  revelation  to  supply 
\iHit  need,    llie  internal  cridence  of  ilie  inspii-utiou 
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of  the  Bible  removes  the  obstacles  wbieh  obdnid 
the  proof  of  miracles,  and  akn  lends  additional  foiM 
to  that  proof  and  forms  a  part  of  it       £.  A.  P. 

MIRIAM  (D;*19,  Aeir  rebeUim:  LXX. 
Maptdfi;  hence  Josepk  Maoidfiyiii  in  the  N.  T. 
Hapidfi  or  Maota,  Mapi«(ft  being  the  form  alvrays 
employed  for  tne  nommative  case  of  the  name  of 
the  l^gin  Marjft  though  it  is  declined  Mapias 
Mapi^'y  while  Mapia  is  employed  in  aU  cases  foi 
the  three  other  Maries).  The  name  in  the  O.  T. 
is  given  to  two  persons  only:  the  sister  of  Moeei, 
and  a  descendant  of  Caleb.  At  the  time  of  the 
Christian  era  it  seems  to  have  been  oommou. 
Amongst  others  who  bore  it  was  Herod's  eefebntej 
wife  and  victim,  Marianme.  And  through  the 
Virgin  Mary,  it  has  become  the  moat  firequent 
female  name  hi  Christendom. 

1.  MiiUAM,  the  sister  of  Moees,  was  the  eldot 
of  that  sacred  family;  and  she  first  appeara,  prob. 
sbly  as  a  young  girl,  watching  her  in&nt  brother's 
cradle  in  the  Nile  (Ex.  ii.  4),  and  suggesting  her 
mother  as  a  nurse  {ib.  7).  The  independent  and 
high  position  given  by  her  superiority  of  age  she 
never  kwt.  *'  The  sister  of  Aaron  "  is  her  Biblical 
distinction  (Ex.  xv.  20).  In  Num.  xU.  1  she  ia 
placed  before  Aaron;  and  in  Mic.  ri.  4  reckoned 
as  amongst  the  Three  Deliverers  —  ^  I  sent  before 
thee  Moses  and  Aaron  and  Miriam.**  She  is  the 
first  personage  in  that  household  to  whom  the 
prophetic  gifts  are  directly  ascribed  —  **  Miriam  the 
lYophetess  **  is  her  acknowledged  title  (Ex.  xv.  20). 
The  ]>rophetic  power  showed  itself  in  her  under  the 
same  form  as  that  which  it  assumed  in  the  days 
of  Samuel  and  Darid,  —  poetry,  accompanied  with  • 
music  and  processions,  llie  only  instance  of  this 
prophetic  gift  is  when,  after  the  posssge  of  the  Ked 
Sea,  she  takes  a  cymbal  in  her  hand,  and  goes 
forth,  like  the  Hebrew  maidens  in  later  times  after 
a  victory  (Judg.  v.  1,  xi.  34;  1  Sam.  xriii.  6;  Pa. 
Ixviii.  11,  25),  followed  by  the  whole  female  pop- 
ulation of  Israel,  also  beating  their  cymbals  and 

striking  their  guitan  (n'vnij,  mistranslated 
^*  dances  '^ ).  It  does  not  appear  how  for  they 
joined  in  the  whokt  of  the  song  (&.  xv.  1-19); 
but  the  opening  words  are  repeated  again  by 
Miriam  henelf  at  the  close,  in  the  form  of  a  com- 
mand to  the  Hebrew  women.  '*She  answered 
them,  sa}ing,  Sing  ye  to  Jehovah,  for  He  hath 
triumphed  gloriously :  the  horse  and  his  rider  hath 
He  thrown  into  the 


She  took  the  lead,  wiUi  Aaron,  m  the  complaint 
against  Moses  for  his  marriage  with  a  Cushite. 
[ZippoRAH.]  *'  Hath  Jehovah  spoken  by  Moses? 
Hath  He  not  also  spoken  by  us?**  (Num.  xiL  1, 
2).  The  question  implies  tliat  the  prophetic  gift 
was  exercised  by  them ;  while  the  answer  imp'ioi 
that  it  was  communicated  in  a  less  direct  torm 
than  to  Moses.  **]f  there  be  a  prophet  among 
you,  I  Jehovah  will  make  myself  known  unto 
him  in  a  vision,  and  will  speak  unto  him  in  a 

dream.     My  sen-ant  Moses  is  not  so With 

him  will  I  speak  mouth  to  mouth,  even  apparently, 
and  not  in  dark  speeches"  (Num.  xii.  iS).  A 
stem  rebuke  was  administered  in  front  of  the 
sacred  Tent  to  both  Aaron  and  Miriam.  But  tjb« 
punishment  fell  on  Muriam,  as  the  chief  oflbndor 
The  hatefol  Egyptian  leprosy,  of  a-hich  for  a  mo> 
nieut  the  Ngn  had  been  seen  on  the  hand  of  hei 
yoini{;er  brut  her,  broke  ont  over  the  whole  persoc 
uf  the  proud  prophetess.    How  grand  was  ha 
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ptfta,  ind  how  bmr;  Um  dIvw,  li  Implied  io 
tkt  vjat  Migniih  vhleh  gon  up  from  botb  her 
Intbcn  —  "  Alu,  my  lord!  ■  ■  ■  t«t  ber  nol  beu 
mt  dmd,  of  >baiii  Uu  Sob  ia  hslf  <»iuum«d  when 
tw  Eomrth  oat  of  bii  motWi  wonih.  ■  .  .  H«i]  ber 
DDir,  U  God:  I  b«HBcfa  ttaee."  And  it  ia  ni 
flidnt  in  the  tilent  fpitt  ot  the  nation ; 
pcopJi  Jocmwjfd  Dot  till  Minun  waa  brouj^ 
a^"  (Nnm.  xU.  10-IS).  The  nme  feeling  ia 
rt*i*«it|  thnngh  in  a  (tnn|^  and  diatorled  rorm. 
in  Iha  udcnt  twdition  of  tba  drying-iip  and  ro- 
tatjag  at  the  marreloua  wall  of  Uw  Winderinga. 
[Biu,  TsL  L  p.  3U  a.] 
'"'"    '-  '  -        '  -'  -     '    fhjch  took  placa 


.s  iHt  p 


:  of  Mirii 


ik.  Shs  died  towud*  the  doaa  of  Uia  nudr 
■I  ttdtih,  and  na  buried  Ibera  (NBm.  ii,  i). 
Ua  tomb  wu  •bown  neaf  FMra  in  tba  dkyi  of 
Jinaw  (Dt  Loc.  Bfb.  Id  TOce  "  Cadti  Baruta  "). 
Aacnding  In  the  Jewiah  tnditioo  (Joaepb.  AnL  i>. 
^  {  t),  her  death  took  place  on  tba  nair  moon  of 
ih*  menth  Xauthicui  (l  t.  about  the  end  of 
MriBfT);  vbicb  Meioa  to  implj  that  the  aoni- 
•mutj  wu  atiU  obaervrd  in  tba  time  oT  Joaephut. 
Tha  bukil,  ha  adda,  took  place  ntb  grent  pomp 
»  *  DWUaMio  callnl  Zin  (i.  e.  the  wildenina  of 
Ca);  and  the  nuuming  —  which  luted,  aa  in  tba 
aia  o(  bar  brotlien,  fa  tblrtj  daya  —  ma  cloaed 
'  tfae  purification  through  the 

heiln(Num. '    '    ' 

immedintely  precedaa  the  atary  of 


a   gnudmothar  of  the  anihUect 


la  the  Koffui  (ch-  iiL)  ahe  ia 
tba  YoT^  Mary ;  and  henoe  the  Holy  Family  li 
EaM  Ibe  Family  of  Aimam,  or  Imian.  {See  abo 
D'Uttbckit,  BiU  UiitnL  '•  Zakaria.")  In  otbar 
liatae  tnditiona  her  iianw  ia  ginn  aa  Koillaim 
n  W«]-a  BM.  LrgtmU,  p.  101). 

i.  (Both  Vat.  aiid  Altl.  rer  Hawrl  [Rom. 
M^<»;  C«cpp.  MopntiO  Miniiim).  Apann  — 
>Mb(T  maa  or  (tonian  doa  not  apptai-  —  nieii' 
linil  bi  the  gmealogtB  of  the  tribe  of  Judab 
lod  bonn  of  Caleb  (1  Cbr.  it.  IT];  but  in  tba 
(ramt  alate  of  the  Heinvw  leit  it  ia  impoagibla  to 
aj  mofe  tban  that  Hlriani  waa  aiaCer  or  hrutbcr  to 
U*  faoDdo'  of  the  toirn  of  Eafatemoa.  Out  of  tba 
DBmooDa  eoiyeeton*  of  critica  and  tnoalHtora  tba 
Uknring  may  be  noticed;  (n)  that  <^  the  LXX., 
"udJcther  bq^U.;"Bnd  (6)  that  of  Berthcui 
iOnmk,  ad  loc  ),  tluit  Miriam,  Shamtnai,  and 
UilaL  in  Ibe  children  of  Uend  by  hia  Egyptian 
«le  Bilbiab,  the  daiicbur  of  Fhanoh:  the  taat 
dwae  B(  (cr.  IB  having  baoi  ertoiieoualy  trana- 
fiaad  Inm  Ita  ftofa  plue  in  Tcr.  IT.    A.  P.  S. 

KlB-MAdTp-TB  [fraud,  faluka>r[:  M«r 
U:  [Vat.  l,uu^\'\  Jfarr,-).  A  BenJamlU, 
-thirf  of  tba  bthen."  aon  of  Bhaharaim  by  hia 
■ih  Hnkahj  born  In  tba  bud  of  Uoab  (I  Cbr. 
rtLlO). 

a  tn  wnda,  nHHQ,  Mot^ 
<Ex.mfiU.8:  ■Jr—Tper.  tfienJuia),  and  ^tfl, 
r*  (M  imil.  IS),  an  inknd  "  looUng-^aaa  " 
k  thi  A.  v.,  bat  from  tba  eonlot  eridntly  dnole 

■  i  •■  U]  and  P 


a  miner  of  poliabed  metal  Uw  mimui  of  tha 
woman  of  tba  conKregalion,  aeeorduig  (o  Ibe  formet 
paaaage,  (iindabed  the  bronu  for  the  laver  of  tba 

tabernacle,  and  in  the  latter  the  beauty  of  the 
figure  ia  hdgbtened  by  rendering  "  WJlt  thon  beat 
out  with  him  the  olouda,  atrong  aa  a  molten  mir- 
ror? ''j  the  word  tjanalated  **apread  out"  in  the 
A.  y.  bvng  that  which  ia  prcq>erly  applied  to  the 
hammering  of  metala  into  platfe,  and  from  which 
the  Hebrew  lerm  for  ■'  firmament "  ia  derived. 
[fiBM.iHBirr.]  The  metaphor  in  Dent.  uviU. 
23,  "  Thy  heaven  that  ia  oier  thy  head  ahall  b« 
hraia,"  derived  ita  force  from  the  aame  popular 
belief  in  the  aalidity  of  the  aky. 

The  ilebraw  women  on  coming  out  of  Egypt 
probably  brougbt  with  them  minvn  like  thoit 
which  were  uied  by  the  Egyptians,  and  were  uiade 
of  a  uiiied  metal,  cbiefly  copper,  wrought  with  auch 
admirable  iktU,  uya  Sir  (i.  Wilkinun  [Ane.  Eg. 
ill.  3S*),  that  they  were  "auaceptible  of  a  loatn, 
which  haa  ereii  been  partially  rerived  at  Ibe  prcaeot 
day,  in  lome  of  Iboae  diaeovend  at  Thabca,  Ibon^ 


■opllu  lUmc.    (hoa  Ur.  Salfi  eoUaetloa.| 

buried  in  the  earth  lor  many  oenturiea.     lie  mlr- 

itaelf  waa  nearly  round,  inaerted  into  a  faandla 

of  wood,  atone,  or  metal,  whoee  fonn  varied  accord 

the  Uite  of  tba  owner.    Some  preaented  tb* 


ng  Ha  a  oontiait  to  the  features  whoee  beauty 
diaplayed  within  !t,"  With  regard  lo  Iha 
]  of  which  tha  ancient  miiron  wen  cooipoeed 
I  ia  not  much  dlSbmce  of  opinion.  PUn; 
:iona  tbat  ancienUy  the  beat  were  made  A 
idndnm  of  a  miiture  of  copper  and  tin  (uiiU. 
or  of  tin  akme  (iiiir.  48).  Fraiitelfa,  m  tbe 
of  Pompey  the  Gnat,  ia  aaid  to  have  been  the 

iflenrardi  ao  common  aa.  In  tbe  time  of  Pliny,  ta 
luedbytbeladin'maldi.o  They  an  mentioned 
by  Cfaryaottom  among  tbe  extravagaueea  of  bihioti 
fiv  which  be  rebuked  tbe  ladle*  of  bia  time,  and 
Svies  kng  before  waii  kiud  in  hia  denniwiation  of 
"  r  tollies  (jVoIv.  QwaK.  L  IT).     Mlrrorawer* 

■1  la  (aid  to  have  baan  toand.    Tbey  wei*  «m 
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ucJ  bj  tbe  Romin  mmMn  in  Uw  mnbip  oT  Jono !  women  lo  mnhip  in  Uun  gvmmti,  nolding  >  idii 
(S««a^  tp-  95;  ApuWiu,  UtUim.  li.  c.  U,  p.  ror  in  (bdr  led  baniU  uid  ■  liUnim  is  tbHf  rifU. 
770).  In  U»  li^fptbn  lemplti,  nj'i  Cjril  of  !  wd  tlw  Inw1itA^  haling  Ulm  Into  Uk  IdokMn 
AlraudiU  {bt  odor,  in  Sjv:  it.;  O/tr.;  i.p.'oTIlM  country,  hui  brmght  with  them  the  nir- 
U4.  «d.  Pirit,  1638),  it  wu  tlia  cutluiD  fur  the  ion  wbjeh  tlwj  lucd  in  tlwr  vonlilp  • 


A^foHinjc  (0  Hrcknann  (HiMt 
lluhn),  ■  Diirror  whicli  mu  diKOn 
n-u  IHted,  and  ttniitd  to  ba  midt 
■oppv  lad  reeutut  of  untin 


lnllniKlTt»b<i([4ii*bouI  II  hwhahiffa. 

eninlncd  uid  fbund  let  ctniiiit  of  VIH 
■93  tin,  and  813  Ind,  or  n««rij  B  parli 
to  3  of  tin  ind  I  of  Inid,  but  ndtbw  Id 
n  one  iiialTicd  hy  Kl«pnith,  *u  tb«n 
uij  trux  or  HitimonT,  whleb  Btckniuin  umtU 
wu  unknown    (o   tbe  ancienU.     Modem  npeti- 

lin    produce*   tb«    ban   metal  for  ipecula  {PliU. 

Trrm.  ml.  67,  p.  SUB).     Much  cnrioui  inloRni- 

«  will  be  round  in  llccliniiinn  upon  tbe  nriout 

IsUncra  em|Jo>«d  bj  the  ucienU  for  mimn 

t  which  hu  no  hnring  upon  the  luhject  of  liiii 

Jcle.     In  hia  opinion  it  wu  not  till  the  13th 

iturj  thsl  ulan.  covered  it  the  hack  with  Un  or 

d,  wu  uaed  for  tbii  purpoee.  the  donhtfDI  lUn- 

•Eon  in  Plinr  (iiivi.  6G)0  lo  the  mimn  mtde  In 

the  ghn-houtea  of  Sidon  hmine  nfennce  to  ei- 

1  were  un«uc«e«)fljl.     Other  *llu. 

miiTora  will  he  found  in  ■  fragnxtit 

of  j&ch)lu«  preserifd  in  Stfll.itui  {Srrm.  »viii.  p. 

—  ■     a.  fiemer.  16118),  end  in  Ciillimmbn*  (ffym. 

irei  niimm  of  poliied 

■im  un  nienuDiim  ■■  i:oninion  hi  the  EMt.  in  Jt 

DunuKript  note  or<~hiirdin'>  upon  Ecrlua.  xU.  II, 

quoted  bj  Humer  (04mtt.  t(d,  i*.  c.  11,  obe.  M). 

The  nietjd  of  which  the  nirron  wtn  eompmjd 

bdne  liiible  lo  ruit  mnd  tamith.  r»quir«d  lo  bean. 

•taiiUy  kept  bright  (Wied.  rii.  96;  Keclui-xi).  II). 

pounded  pumic«-uaoe, 

hich  wu  Eenerall;  au^ 

'   pendtvl  mm  the  mirror.    Tbe  I'miana  uaed  enxT}. 

'    puwdtr  for  the  lanie  purpoee.  ■ccordine  to  Chirriin 

(ijunted  hj  HMtnianii,  dit  fTelir.  am  Pul;litrit,  ii. 

>   24SI.     The  ohirure  ima);e  prodnoed  b;  ■  tuiiidwd 

',   or  Imperftet  mirror  [Ji*  iir6rrpou,  ir  afvly/iarij. 


it!  Lar.  FaU.  p 


to  b« dludad  to  in  1  Cor.  xiU.  X8.  Ontho 
kftnd  a  polished  mirror  is  unong  the  Arabu 
Ihe  emblein  of  »  pure  reputation.  ^  More  ipotlees 
tikAii  kbe  mirror  of  a  foreign  woman  *'  is  with  them 
a  protvrbial  ezpreaBion,  which  Meldani  explaini  of 
a  woman  who  liae  married  out  of  her  country,  and 
piUshes  her  mirror  incessantly  that  no  part  of  her 
boe  may  escape  her  observation  (De  Sacy,  ChrttL 
Ai-ob,  iii.  p.  236). 

The  ohwnnw  word  D*^3'vba,  yiiyMUn  (Is.  iU. 

SlKreKdend  «« gbssas '*  in  UmA.  V.  after  the  Vul- 
gate lyiecM/i,  and  supported  by  the  Targum,  and 
the  oommeataiies  of  Kimchi,  Abarbanel,  and  Jarshi, 
ii  espbined  by  Schroeder  (dis  VtM,  Mid.  Nebr, 
ch.  18)  to  signify  ** transparent  dresses"  of  fine 
as  the  LXX.  (r^  810^01^^  AeucatPiKd)  And 
Kimchi  in  his  Lexicon  understand  it  (comp. 
T,  Juv.  SitL  ii.  66,  76).  In  support  of  this 
view,  it  is  uiged  that  the  terms  which  follow  denote 
aitides  of  female  attire;  but  in  Is.  viii.  1,  a  word 
doMly  resembling  it  is  used  for  a  smooth  ?rriting 
tdbfet,  and  the  rendering  of  the  A.  V.  is  approved 
by  Gessduns  (/csoio,  L  S15)  and  the  best  author!- 

W.  A.  W. 
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MIS'AEL  (MiOtti^A;  [VaL  MuvofiKi]  MU- 
06/).  L  The  same  ss  Mishakl  3  (1  Esdr.  ix.  44; 
isaifk  Nek.  viiL  4). 

2.  =  MuHAKL  3,  the  Hebrew  name  of  Meshach 
(Song  of  the  Three  Child.  66). 

MIS'GAB  (n^tpan,   with  the  def.  article, 

[tkt  height,  rrfufftt]  *Afid0;  [Aid.  Maaiyde:] 
fortUy  mMimta),  a  place  in  Moab  named  in  com- 
psay  with  Nebo  and  Kiriathaim  in  the  denun- 
ciation of  Jeremiah  (xIviiL  1 ).  It  sppears  to  be 
oientioned  also  in  Is.  xxv.  12,^  though  tliere  ren- 
ieni  in  the  A.  y.  *'hlgh  fort.**  [Moab.j  in 
Bather  passage  is  there  any  clew  to  its  situation 
bejood  the  het,  of  its  mention  with  the  above  two 
placet;  and  even  that  is  of  little  avail,  as  neither  of 
them  hss  been  satts&etorily  identified. 

The  name  may  be  derived  from  a  root  signify- 
ing elevation  (Uesenius,  Thes.  13^20),  and  in  that 
esse  was  probably  attached  to  a  town  situated  on 
a  height.  It  is  possibly  identical  with  Mizpeii 
or  UoAB,  named  only  in  1  Sam.  xxii.  3.  Fiirst 
{Bmdtob.  794  a)  understands  "  the  Misgab ''  to 
meui  the  highland  country  of  Moab  gener^y,  but 
its  mention  in  company  with  other  phices  which 
ve  know  to  have  been  definite  spots,  even  though 
sot  yet  identified  with  certainty,  seems  to  forbid 
Ifaia  G. 

MISH'AEL  (btf^9  [who  (is)  what  dxl  it] : 
[Rom.]  HivoHk  in  £st  [Vat.  Alex,  omit;]  Miva- 
Mf,  [Vat.  Alex.  Mi^oSoi  in  Lev.:]  MitfiSl,  Mu- 
odt),  L  One  of  the  sons  of  Uzsiel,  the  uncle  of 
Aaron  and  Moses  (Ex.  vi.  22).  When  Nadab  and 
Abihu  were  struck  dead  for  oflhring  strange  fire, 
Uishael  and  his  brother  Elaaphan,  at  the  command 
sf  Moses,  removed  thrir  bodies  from  the  sanctuary, 
and  buiBd  them  without  the  camp,  their  loose  fit- 
lii«tuniesfr  (eiiltfi«S6k,  A  V.  *«eoaU**),  the  sim- 

e  la  Alls  passage  It  k  without  4ie  article.  As  a 
■ars  appsllatlva,  the  word  Mitgab  »  firsqnsntly  uMd 
a  lbs  poetical  parts  of  Soriptora,  in  tbe  ssnsa  of  a 
«fty  phot  of  filtaffa.  Thus  2  Sam.  xxii.  S .  Ps.  Ix,  0, 
fa  9;U.  xzxUi.  16;  In  which  and  ithar  ylaotf  I  Is 
tutettily  vsodsMd  In  the  A  Y.  ''high  towt.-,*> 
*RA«fi,'*    nddteeo,**  siB.      Sss  Stanlev,  S.  ^  F. 

tff.fa. 


plest  of  eastern  dresses,  serving  for  winding-shesli 
(Lev.  X.  4,  5).  The  late  Prof.  Blunt  ( CTn3e$.  O 
mcidmces,  pt.  i.  §  xiv.)  conjectured  that  the  tws 
brothers  were  the  "  men  who  were  defiled  by  tbi 
dead  body  of  a  man  "  (Num.  ix.  6),  and  thus  pie- 
vented  from  Iceeping  the  second  passover. 

a.  (Muro^A;  [Vat.  FA.]  Alex.  Mci(rai}A:  Mit 
ael).     One  of  those  who  stood  at  Ezra's  left  hand 
on  the  Cower  of  wood  in  the  street  of  tbe  water 
gate,  when  he  read  the  Iavt  to  the  people  (Neh.  viiL 
4).     Called  Miaabl  in  1  Esdr.  ix.  44. 

3.  [Vat.  (Theodot.)  Mcio-aiyA.]  One  of  Dan 
iel^s  three  companions  in  captivity,  and  of  the  blood> 
royal  of  Judah  (Dan.  i.  6,  7, 11,  19,  ii.  17).  He 
received  the  Babylonian  title  of  Mbshach,  by 
which  he  is  better  known,  in  tbe  Song  of  the 
Three  Children  ho  is  called  Misaxl. 

MISH'AL  and  MISH'EAL  (both  bm^ 
[reqaetl] :  Moiira,  Alex.  Mao-«|r  [Comp.  Aid. 
McuroA;]  r^y  BoircAA^,  Alex.  McurooA:  Afestai, 
Mm  d)y  one  of  the  towns  in  the  territory  of  Ashsr 
(Josh.  xix.  26),  allotted  to  the  Gershonite  liCvites 
(xxi.  30).  It  occurs  between  Amad  and  Carmel, 
but  the  former  remans  unknown,  and  this  cata- 
logue of  Asher  is  so  imperfect,  that  it  is  impossible 
to  conclude  with  certainty  that  Mishal  was  near 
Carmel.  True,  Eusebius  {Onum,  "Masan*')  says 
that  it  was,  but  he  is  evidenUy  merely  quoting  the 
list  of  Joshua,  and  not  speaking  from  actual  knowU 
edge.  In  Uie  catalogue  of  1  Chr.  vi.  it  is  given  as 
Masiial,  a  torm  which  suggests  its  identity  with 
the  Masau)TH  oi  later  history;  but  there  is  uoth- 
ing  to  remark  for  or  against  this  identification. 

6. 

MISH'AM  (DVt^lD  [ingrlficaUan,  beaniy, 
Dietr.]:  Mi<ra<U;  \yBi.  Mnroiati']  MUaam),  A 
Beqjamite,  son  of  Elpaal,  and  descendant  of  Shaha- 
raim  (I  Chr.  viii.  12). 

MISH'MA  (3790^0  [hearing,  rqwrtf]* 
Meur/id:  Ma$ma). 

L  A  son  of  Ishmael  and  brother  of  Mibaam 
((jen.  xxv.  14;  1  Chr.  i.  30).  Tbe  Masamani  of 
Ptolemy  (vi.  7,  §  21)  may  represent  the  tribe  of 
Mlshma;  their  modem  descendants  are  not  known 
to  the  writer,  but  the  name  (Misraa' )  ^  exists  in 
Arabia,  and  a  tribe  is  called  the  Benee-Misnia*.  In 
the  Mir-dt  ez-Zemdn  (MS.)*  Mi«H»»*  is  written 
Misnia'  —  probably  from  Rabbinical  sources;  but  it 
is  sdded  ''and  he  is  Mesma'ah."<'  The  Arabic 
word  has  the  same  signification  as  the  Hebrew. 

2.  A  son  of  Simeon  (1  Chr.  iv.  25),  brother  of 
MiBSAM.  These  brothers  were  perhaps  nami>d 
after  the  older  brothers,  Mlshma  and  Mibsam. 

E.S.P. 

MISHMAN'NAH    (n5.gtl|^a     [fainett]. 

MauTfiaydi  [VaL  Mcurf^i^aoni;]  Alex.  Meur/Aow ; 
FA.  MatrffjMMni'  Mmnuma),  The  fourth  of  ths 
twelve  lion-faced  Gadites,  men  of  the  host  for  the 
battle,  who  "  separated  themselves  unto  David  "  in 
Uie  hold  of  Ziklag  (1  Chr.  xiL  10). 


b  Their  pilsstiy  frocks, 
which,  as  Jaiehl  rsma-ks, 


or 
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1972         MISHBAITES,  THB 

•  The  A.  y.  ed.  1611  mds  MoshmaotiAh  for 
Mtrfimannah,  in  acoord«noe  with  liz  MSS.  and 
uiiited  editions  noted  by  Michaelii  {BibL  Htbr,), 
This  ia  alio  the  margiiud  reading  of  the  Geneva 
fenion ;  the  Biibopt'  Bible  ban  «•  Masnuma."     A. 

MISH1LAITES,  THE  O^^tChSH  [as 
appd.,  iUppery  place] :  'Hfuuroftefy,  [Vat  -t m] ; 
Mbk.  Hfuurapatiyi  Maitrei)^  the  fourth  of  the  K>ur 
**  families  of  Kiijath-Jearim/*  L  e.  eolonies  proceed- 
ing therefrom  and  founding  towns  (1  Cbr.  ii.  63). 
like  the  other  three,  Mishra  is  not  elsewhere  men- 
tioned, nor  does  any  trace  of  it  appear  to  have  been 
since  discovered.  But  in  its  turn  it  founded  —  ao 
the  passage  is  doubtless  to  be  understood — the 
towns  of  Zorah  and  £shtaol,  the  former  of  which 
has  been  identified  in  our  own  Umes,  while  the  lat- 
ter is  possibly  to  be  found  in  the  same  neighbor- 
hood.    [Maiiameu-Dav.]  G. 

•  MISTAR.  So  correcUy  A.  V.  ed.  1611  in 
Ear.  ii.  i,  where  later  editions  hafe  Mizpab.    Hie 

Hebrew  is  l^pD.  A. 

MISPE'RETH  (nn^pp  [mon^] :  Mcur- 
^apdd;  [VaL  Mao'^cpar;  Alex.  Maoff^apaB;]  FA. 
Moo'^apaS:  Aiespnarath).  One  of  those  who  re- 
turned with  Zerubbabel  and  Jeshua  from  Babylon 
(Neh.  vii.  7).  In  Ear.  ii.  2  he  is  called  Mizpak, 
and  ill  1  l^sdr.  v.  8  Aspharasus. 

MIS'REPHOTH-MAIM  (DJC  niB^lpn, 

and  in  xiii.  6,  'D  Db^ltpD  [see  bdow] :  Mcur- 
cpMj^,  and  McMTcpM  Mc/A^|«a/^;  Alex.  Mci<r> 
lf§^>w$  fAOfifif  Aod  Ma4rcpc0c»0  uoi/ii  agwB  Mis- 
€rfj}h<>lh\  a  place  in  northern  PalMtine,  in  close 
connection  with  Zidon-rabbah,  i.  a.  Sidon.  From 
'*  the  waters  of  Merom ''  .Joshua  chased  the  Canaan- 
He  kings  to  Zidon  and  Misrephoth-maim,  and  then 
eastwanl  to  the  **  plain  of  Mizp«b/'  probably  the 
gnat  plaui  of  Baalbek  — the  Bikah  of  the  He- 
brews, the  BuluCa  of  the  modem  Syrians  (Josh.  xi. 
8).  The  name  occurs  once  again  in  the  enumera- 
tion of  the  districts  remaining  to  be  conquered 
(xiii.  6 )  —  ^*  all  the  inhabitants  of  the  mountain 
from  Leltonon  unto  M.  Maim,"  all  the  Zidonians.'* 
Taken  as  Hebrew,  the  literal  meaning  of  the  name 
Is  ''  burnings  of  waters,"  and  accordingly  it  is  taken 
by  the  old  interpreters  to  mean  **  warm  waters," 
whether  natural,  i.  e.  hot  baths  or  springs  —  as  by 
Kimchi  and  tlie  interpolation  in  the  Vulgate ;  or 
artificial,  i.  e.  salt,  glass,  or  smelting-works  —  as  by 
Jarchi.  and  the  others  mentioned  by  Fiirst  {HUtob. 
803  6),  Kodi);er  (in  Gesen.  The;  1341),  and  KeU 
(Jofvn,  ad  loc.). 

Lord  A.  Hen'cy  {Genealogies^  etc.,  228  note)  con- 
siders the  name  as  conferred  in  consequence  of  the 
**  burning  **  of  Jabin's  chariots  there.  But  were 
they  burnt  at  that  spot?  and,  if  so,  why  is  the 
name  the  '^  burning  of  voaUrs  f  "  The  probability 
here,  as  in  so  many  other  cases,  is,  that  a  meaning 
has  lieen  forced  on  a  name  originally  belonging  to 
another  language,  and  therefore  unintelligible  to  the 
later  occupiers  of  the  country. 

Dr.  Thomson  {Land  and  Book^  ch.  xv.),  reviv- 
mg  the  coi^jecture  of  himself  and  Schultx  {Bibl. 
Sacra^  1865),  treats  Misrephoth>maim  as  identical 
with  a  collection  of  springs  called  Atn-Mutheitifeh^ 

•  The  <taDd*'  here  inserted  in  the  A.  Y.  k  qnlta 
imtuiious. 

k  Oirivwl  from  p09i  "  ■weetoass,"  with  the  sails 


HITHBBDATH 

on  the  sea-ehoie,  ckwe  under  the  Has  en-NnHwm , 
but  this  has  the  disadvantage  of  being  veiy  fM 
from  Sidon.  May  it  not  nl£a  be  the  place  with 
which  we  are  familiar  in  the  later  history  as  Zare- 
phath  ?  In  Hebrew,  allowing  for  a  change  not  un- 
frequent  of  S  to  Z  (reversed  in  the  form  of  the  naait 
current  still  later — Sarepta),  the  two  are  from 
roots  almost  identical,  not  only  in  sound,  but  also 
in  meaning;  iHiikt  the  doee  oonneetion  of  Zare- 
phath  with  Zidoii  —  «•  Zarephath  which  bdongetk 


MITE  (Acvt^v),  ^  coin  cnrrent  in  Palestine  in 
the  time  of  our  Lord.  It  took  its  name  from  a 
very  small  Greek  copper  ooin,  of  which  with  the 
Athenians  seven  went  to  the  xoAtovt*  It  eeems 
in  Palestine  to  ha^'s  been  the  smallest  piece  of 
money,  being  the  half  of  the  farthing,  which  was  a 
coin  of  very  few  value.  Hie  mite  U  fiunous  fhim 
its  being  mentioned  in  the  aooount  of  the  poor 
widow's  piety  whom  Christ  saw  casting  two  mites 
into  the  treasury  (Mark  xil.  41-44;  Lake  zxi. 
1-4).  From  St.  Mark's  explanation,  ^two  mhes, 
which  make  a  frrthing"  (Acirrdi  8&>,  5  icrt 
leoipdrrriSt  v^*  42),  it  may  perhaps  be  infaned 
that  the  Ko9pdmis,or  fiuthing,  was  the  commoner 
coin,  for  it  can  scarcely  be  supposed  to  be  there 
spoken  of  as  a  money  of  aooount,  though  this  might 
be  the  case  in  another  passage  (Matt  ▼.  26).  In 
the  Greco-Ronum  coinage  <^  Palestine,  in  whieh 
we  include  the  money  of  the  Herodian  fiunily,  the 
two  smallest  coins,  of  which  the  assarion  is  the 
more  common,  seem  to  correspond  to  the  forthuBg 
and  the  mite,  the  Uuger  weighing  about  twioe  as 
much  as  the  smaller.  This  correspondence  b  made 
more  probable  by  the  circumstance  that  the  larger 
seems  to  be  reduced  fh>m  the  earlier  ^  quarter  **  of 
the  Jewish  coinage.  It  is  noticeable,  thisit  although 
the  supposed  mites  struck  about  the  time  referred 
to  in  the  Gospels  are  rare,  those  of  Alex.  Jannseua's 
coinage  are  numerous,  whose  abundant  money 
must  have  long  continned  in  use.  [Movkt; 
Farthimg.]  R.  S.  p. 

MITH'OAH  (nnriQ  [sweemes*]:  Ma^ 
fKxd;  [Vat  MaT9KKd^  ifethoa),  the  name  of  an 
unknown  desert  encampment  of  the  Israelitea, 
meaning,  perhaps,  ^  place  of  awwUiftSS  "  ^  (Num. 
xxxiii.  28,  29).  H.  H. 

MrrHIJITB,  THB  C^arjlDn  [appel.  extern- 
sion]:  6  Bcudcu^f/i  Alex,  o  MoMoyi;  [Vat  o 
Bai0ayfi;  FA.  o  BsBewui]  MatkamUs),  the  desig- 
nation of  JoBHAPiiAT,  one  of  David's  guard  In  the 
catak)gue  of  1  Chr.  xi.  (ver.  48).  No  doubt  it 
signifies  the  native  of  a  place  or  a  tribe  bearing  the 
name  of  Methen ;  but  no  trace  exists  in  the  Bible 
of  any  such.  It  should  be  noticed  that  Joahaphat 
is  both  preceded  and  followed  by  a  man  from  be- 
yond Jordan,  but  it  would  not  be  safe  to  infer  there- 
from that  Methen  was  also  in  that  refffon*      ^ 

MITHItEDATH  (HTVip  [see  behnrj. 
UiBpaUmsi  [Alex.  Vat*  HtiptBeerns:]  MUk^ 
ridaUs),  1.  The  treasurer  ("^St^).,  fjMdr)  d 
Cyrus  Ung  of  Persia,  to  whom  the  king  gave  tfai 
of  Uie  Temple,  to  be  by  him  tnuMfand  ti 


ri  oTIoealttjy,  whIeh  (or  its plv.  rf\)  Is 
In 


MITHBmATlfiU 

ht  haiMis  of  Shcahbuxv  (Eer.  i.  8).  Tbo  LXX. 
lite  giMtr  n  a  geniifie  name,  raafiafriv6tt  the 
Vulgate  M  a  patronymic,  fiifu  gnznbtr^  but  there 
b  liUle  doabt  as  to  its  meaning.  The  word  occurs 
b  a  lii^htly  different  finrm  in  Dan.  iii.  %  3,  and  ia 
there  rendered  «* treasurer;"  and  in  the  parallel 
history  of  1  Esdr.  ii.  11,  Mithredath  is  called  51xth- 
BIPATBS  the  tRasoicr  (^^o^vAa()<  The  name 
Mithredath,  "  given  by  Mithra,"  is  one  of  a  class 
o(  coiDponiids  of  frequent  occurrence,  fonned  from 
the  nsme  of  Hithra,  the  Iranian  sun-god. 

2.  A  Persian  oflioer  stationed  at  Samaria,  in  the 
leigD  of  Artaxerxes.  or  Smerdis  the  Magian  (Ezr. 
IT.  7).  He  joined  with  his  ooUeagues  in  prevailing 
apoa  the  king  to  hinder  the  rebuUding  of  the  Tem- 
ple.   In  1  Ksdr.  ii.  16  he  is  called  Mithkidatbs. 

MITHRIDATES  ([^wen  6y  MiUiTa\i  MiO- 
paMnir.  [Vat]  AIpi.  MiOpiaaniv:  MUkridntut), 
L  (I  Esdr.  ii.  11)  =  Mithredath  1. 
1  (1  Esdr.  iL  16)  =  Mithredath  8. 

MITRE.     [Croww  ;  Hrad-drbss.] 

MITTLE'NE  (McrvA^nf,  in  dassioal  authors 
ind  00  inscriptions  frequently  MvriA^n}:   [Jftt- 
y^€.  Cod.  Amiat.  Mt^lene]),  the  chief  town  of 
Leibos,  and  situated  on  the  enst  coast  of  the  island, 
itspontion  is  very  accurately,  though  incidentally, 
oisrked  (.\cts  zx.  14,  15)  in  the  account  of  St. 
Psol's  retum-Toyage   from  his  third  apostolical 
yoomey.    Mitylene  is  the  intermediate  pkoe  where 
he  stopped  for  the  night  between  Assos  and  Chios. 
It  may  be  gathered  from  the  circumstances  of  this 
voyage  that  the  wind  was  blowing  from  the  N.  W. ; 
tnd  it  is  worth  while  to  notice  that  in  the  harbor 
or  in  the  roadstead  of  Mitylene  the  ship  would  be 
riidtered  from  thai  wind.   Moreover  it  appears  that 
$t  Paul  was  there  at  the  time  of  dark  moon:  and 
thb  wia  a  sulfieieot  reason  for  passing  the  night 
there  befoie  going  through  the  intricate  passages 
to  the  southward.     See  Uft  and  EpUtkt  of  St 
Pifid,  ch.  XX.,  when  a  view  of  the  place  is  given, 
ikovhig  the  fine  forms  of  the  mountains  behind. 
The  town  itself  was  oelebrated  in  Roman  times  for 
the  beanty  of  its  buildings  («« Mitylene  pulchra,'' 
Hor.  EpiiL  I.  xi.  17;  see  Cio.  c.  nulL  iL  16).     In 
St  Paul's  day  it  had  the  privileges  of  a  free  city 
(Plin.  N.  B.  V.  39).    It  is  one  of  the  few  cities 
of  the  iEgean  which  have  continued  without  inter- 
niinoQ  to  flourish  till  the  present  day.     It  has 
given  its  name  to  the  ^hole  iskind,  and  is  itself 
BOW  eaDed  sometimes  Ctuiro^  sometimes  MUyUn. 
Totimefort  gives  a  rude  picture  of  the  phice  as  it 
ippeared  in  1700  {Voyaffe  du  Levant,  i.  148,  149). 
It  is  more  to  our  purpose  to  refer  to  our  own  Ad- 
■inky  charts,  Nos.  1665  and  1654.      Mitylene 
eooeentrstea  in  itself  the  chief  interest  of  Lesbos, 
B  iifcuid  peculiarly  fiunous  in  the  history  of  poetry, 
■od  espedally  of  poetry  In  connection  with  music 
Bat  far  these  points  we  must  refer  to  the  articles  in 
the  Diet,  of  Geography.  J.  S.  H. 

MIXBD  MULTITX7DE.  With  the  Israd- 
ilM  who  journeyed  from  Rameses  to  Succoth,  the 
ftnt  itage  of  the  Exodus  fixmi  Egypt,  there  went 

ip  (Ex.  xlL  88>  "a  mixed  multitude"  {'^Q'Tg : 
Mfiurrot:  vulgus  promucuum),  who  have  not 
•ithato  been  identified.  In  the  Tu-gum  the  phrase 
a  vaguely  rendered  **  many  foreignen,''  and  Jarchi 
■pluDs  H  as  "  a  medley  of  outlandish  people." 
\hm  Ena  goes  Airther  and  says  it  dgnlfles  **  the 
UjpOtm  who  vrcR  mixed  irith  them,  and  they 
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an  the  *  mixed  multitude '  (^^D^DtJ,   Num.  xi. 
4),  who  were  gathered  to  them."'    Jarchi  on  the 
latter  pnssage  also  identifies  the  **  mixed  multi- 
tude" of  Num.  and  Exodus.     During  their  resi- 
dence in  Egypt  marriages  were  naturally  contracted 
between  the  Isrselites  and  the  natives,  and  the  son 
of  such  a  marriage  between  an  Israditi^  woman 
and  an  Egyptian  is  especially  mentioned  as  being 
stoned  for  blasphemy  (licv.  xxiv.  11),  the  same  law 
holding  good  for  the  resident  or  natiouliaed  foreign- 
er as  for  the  native  Israelite  (Josh.  viii.  35).     This 
hybrid  race  is  evidently  alluded  to  by  Jnrchi  and 
Aben  I'jxa,  and  ii  most  probably  that  to  whidi 
reference  is  made  in  Exodus.     Knobel  understands 
by  the  ** mixed  multitude"  the  remains  of  the 
Hyksos  who  left  Egypt  with  the  Hebrews.    Dr. 
Kalisch  {Comm,  on  Ex.  xii.  38)  interprets  it  of  the 
native  t^yptians  who  were  involved  in  the  same 
oppression  with  the  Hebrews  by  the  new  dynasty, 
which  invaded  and  subdued  Lower  Egypt;  and 
Kurtz  {Hia,  of  Okl  Cov.  ii.  312,  Eng.  tr.),  while 
he  supposes  the  <*  mixed  multitude  '*  to  have  been 
Egyptians  of  the  lower  classes,  attributes  their 
emigration  to  their  having  "  endured  the  same  op- 
pression as  the  Israelites  from  the  proud  spirit  of 
caste  which  prevailed  in  Egypt,"  in  consequence  of 
which  they  attached  themselves  to  the  Hebrews, 
"and  served  henceforth  as  hewers  of  wood  and 
drawers  of  water."     That  the  *^  mixed  multitude  " 
is  a  general  term  including  all  those  who  were  not 
of  pure  Israelite  blood  is  evident;  more  than  this 
cannot  be  positively  asserted.      In  Exodus  and 
Numbers  it  probably  denoted   the  miscellaneous 
hangers-on  of  the  Hebrew  camp,  whether  they  were 
the  issue  of  spurious  marriages  with  %yptians,  or 
were  themselves  Egyptians  or  belonging  to  other 
nations.     The  same  happened  on  the  return  ftx>m 
Babylon,  and  in  Neh.  xiii.  8,  a  slight  clew  is  given 
by  which  the  meaning  of  the  '*  mixed  multitude  " 
may  be  more  definitely  ascertained.     Upon  reading 
in  the  Law  '*  that  the  Ammonite  and  the  Moabite 
should  not  come  into  the  congregation  of  God  for 
ever,"  it  is  said,  *^  they  separated  from  Israel  aU 
the  mixed  muitUude.**     The  remainder  of  the  chap- 
ter relates  the  expulsion  of  Tobiah  the  Ammonite 
from  the  Temple,  of  the  merchants  and  men  of 
Tyre  {h)m  the  dty,  and  of  the  foreign  wives  of  Ash- 
dod,  of  Ammon,  and  of  Moab,  with  whom  the  Jews 
had  intermarried.     All  of  these  were  included  in 
the    **  mixed    multitude,"   and    Nehemiah  adds, 
"  thus  cleansed  I  them  from  all /bretyners."     The 
Targ.  Jon.  on  Num.  xi.  4,  explains  the  '*  mixed 
multitude  "  as  proselytes,  and  this  view  is  appar- 
ently adopted  by  Ewald,  but  there  does  not  seem 
any  foundation  for  it.  W.  A.  W. 

MrZAR,  THE  HILL  Oy^P  "^O 
[mountain  itnaitji  Spot  [/luicp^t.  Vat]  /uucposi 
mont  modicu$\  a  mountain  —  for  the  reader  will 
observe  that  the  word  is  kar  in  the  original  (see 
vol.  ii.  p.  1077^0  —  apparentiy  In  the  northern 
part  of  trans-Jordanic  Palestine,  from  which  the 
author  of  Psalm  xlii.  utters  his  pathetic  appeal 
(ver.  6).  The  name  ^^ipears  nowhere  else,  and  the 
only  dew  we  have  to  its  situation  is  the  mention 
of  the  "  land  of  Jordan  "  and  the  "  Harmons," 
combined  with  the  general  impression  conveyed  by 
the  PMdm  that  it  is  the  cry  of  an  ezile«  ftYMn  Je- 

-  In  flM  Pwhito^yriae  it  bsais  the  tfde,  "Th* 
PsajB  wbkh  David  sang  whan  he  was  in  exlls,  •mi 
longtng  to  retura  lo  Jemsslsip  '* 
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*uMlem,  poHibly  on  hia  roftd  to  BabyloL  (EmM, 
Dumter,  U.  186).  If  taken  as  Hebrew,  the  iroiti  is 
derivable  ftx»n  a  root  aignifyinf^  ■mallnAf  —  the 
Mune  by  which  Zoar  ia  explained  in  Gen.  xix.  20- 
id.  Tlijt  ia  adopted  by  all  the  ancient  veruooa,  and 
In  the  Prayer-Book  Psalms  of  the  Church  of  E^g- 
Uod  appears  m  the  inaccurate  form  of  "  the  UtUe 
hill  of  Uennon.**  G. 

MIZTAH  and  MIZ'PEH.  The  name 
borne  by  several  plaoea  in  ancient  Palestine.  Al- 
though in  the  A.  Y.  most  frequently  presented  as 
MiXfKif,  yet  ui  the  origbal,  with  but  few  excep- 
tions, the  name  is  HiajMih,  and  with  equally  few  « 
exceptions  is  acoompaniftd  with  the  definite  article 

->n^^n,  han^MU^poh^  [i.e.  tht  mUehtaiDtr], 

1.  MizpAH  (TTp^ttn;  Samar.  naSOJl, 
I.  t.  the  piUar:  ^  Zpturis;  Veneto-Gk.  h  irwur- 
fi6t:  Vulg.  omits).  The  earliest  of  all,  in  order  of 
the  narrative,  is  the  heap  of  stones  piled  up  by 
Jacob  and  I^ban  (Gen.  xxxi.  48)  on  Mount  Gilead 
(ver.  25),  to  sen'e  both  as  a  witness  to  the  cove- 
nant then  entered  into,  and  also  as  a  landmark  of 
the  boundary  between  them  (ver.  52).  This  heap 
received  a  name  from  each  of  the  two  chief  actors 
in  the  transaction  —  Ualekd  and  Jkgau  Saha- 
DUTHA.  But  it  had  also  a  third,  namely,  Mizpah, 
which  it  seems  from  the  terms  of  the  narrative  to 
hskve  derived  from  neither  party,  but  to  have  pos- 
lesMd  aheady;  which  third  name,  in  the  address 
of  Laban  to  Jacob,  is  seized  and  played  upon  after 
the  manner  of  these  ancient  people:  '*  Therefore 
he  called  the  name  of  it  Galeed,  and  the  Mizpah; 

for  he  said,  Jehovah  watch  (tte<pA,  ^$^)  between 
me  and  thee,"  etc.  It  is  remarkable  that  this 
Hebrew  paronomasia  is  put  into  the  mouth,  not  of 
Jacob  the  Hebrew,  but  of  lAban  the  Syrian,  the 
difference  in  whose  language  is  just  before  marked 
by  "  Jegar-Sahadutha."  Various  attempts  ^  have 
been  made  to  reconcile  this;  but,  whatever  may  be 
the  result,  we  may  rest  satisfied  that  in  Mizpah  we 
possess  a  HebraiiEed  form  of  the  original  name, 
whatever  that  may  have  been,  bearing  somewhat  the 
vtme  relation  to  it  that  the  Arabic  Btit-ur  bears 
to  the  Hebrew  Betli-horon,  or  —  as  we  may  after- 
wards see  reason  to  suspect  —  as  SnJieA  and  Skn/nt 
bear  to  ancient  Mizpehs  on  the  western  side  of 
Jordan.  In  its  Hebraized  form  the  word  is  de- 
rived torn  the  root  Udphdh,  Hf  ^,  «(to  k)okout'' 

(Gesen.  Lexicon^  ed.  Robinson,  s.  v.  HS^)  and 
signifies  a  watch-tower.  The  root  has  also  the 
significaUon  of  breadth  —  expansion.  But  that 
the  original  name  had  the  same  signification  as  it 
possesses  in  its  Hebrew  form  is,  to  say  the  least, 
unlikely;  because  in  such  linguistic  changes  the 
meaning  always  appears  to  he  secondary  to  the 
likeness  in  sound. 

Of  this  eariy  name,  whatever  it  may  have  been, 
we  find  other  traces  on  both  sides  of  Jordan,  not 
'uly  in  the  various  Mizpahs,  but  in  such  names  as 
^phim,  which  we  know  formed  part  of  the  bfly 
Pisgah;  Zaphon,  a  town  of  Moab  (Josh.  xiil.  27); 
Suph  and  Kamathaim-Zophim,  in  the  neighbor- 
iood  of  Mizpeh  of  Benjamin;  Zephathah  in  the 


o  Thaw  ezo^ptioos  may  be  ooUected  here  with  oon- 
fenl^ocf  :  1.  Mispeh,  without  th«  article,  Is  foand  in 
he  Hebrew  In  Josh,  zi  8,  Judg.  xi.  29,  and  1  Sam. 
cxb.  }  Qn!3  ;  2.  HIspah  without  the  article  In  Hos.  v. 
%  oaii  i  8.  Mlapeh  with  the  artlele  In  Joah.  xr.  88 
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neighbotfaood  of  Mizpeh  of  Jndah ;  pombly  abo  U 
Safed,  the  well-known  city  of  Galilee. 

But,  however  this  may  be,  the  name  remmlned 
Attadied  to  the  ancient  meetmg-place  tA  Jaeob  and 
Laban,  and  the  spot  where  theur  conference  had 
been  held  became  a  sanctuary  of  Jeho^'ah,  and  a 
place  f<jr  solemn  conclave  and  deliberation  in  tlma 
of  difinculty  kmg  after.     On  this  natural  **  wnidh- 
tower**  (LXX.  tfKOfti^  [Alex.  Aid.  Mao-01}^]), 
when  the  last  touch  had  been  put  to  thdr  "  misery  " 
by  the  threatened  attack  of  the  Bene-Ammon,  did 
the  children  of  Israel  assemble  for  the  choice  of  a 
leader  ('ludg  x.  17,  comp.  ver.  16);  and  when  tht 
outlawed  Jephtbah  had  been  prevailed  on  to  leave 
his  exile  and  take  the  bead  of  his  people,  his  first 
act  was  to  go  to  ''the  Mizpah,"  and  on  that  000- 
secrated  ground  utter  all  his  words  **  before  Jeho- 
vah."    It  was  doubtless  from  Mizpah  that  he  made 
his  i^peal  to  tlie  king  of  the  Ammonites  (xi.  12), 
and  invited,  though  fruitlessly,  the  aid  of  his  kins- 
men of  Ephniira  on  the  other  side  of  Jordan  (xii. 
2).     At  Mizpah  be  seems  to  have  henceforward 
resided ;  there  the  &tal  meeting  took  place  with  his 
daughter  on  his  return  fh>m  the  war  (xi.  34),  and 
we  om  hardly  doubt  that  on  the  altar  of  that  sane- 
tuary  the  father^s  terrible  vow  was  consummated. 
The  topot^phical  notices  of  Jephthah's  course  in 
his  attack  and  pursuit  (ver.  29)  are  extremely  diffi- 
cult to  unravel ;  but  it  seems  most  probable  that 
the  ** Mizpeh  Gilead**   which  is  mentioned  here, 
and  here  only,  is  the  same  as  the  ham-Mizpah  of 
the  other  pnrtJi  of  tlie  narrative;  and  both,  as  wo 
shall  see  afterwards,  are  probably  identical  with 
the  ItAMATii-MizPBH  and  Ramoth-Giuead,  so 
famous  in  the  later  history. 

It  is  still  more  difficult  to  detennme  whether 
this  was  not  also  the  place  at  which  the  great 
assembly  of  the  people  was  held  to  decide  on  the 
measures  to  be  taken  against  Gibeah  after  the  oat- 
rage  on  the  Levite  and  his  concubine  (Judg.  xx. 
1,  3,  xxi.  1,  5, 8).  No  doubt  there  seems  a  certain 
violence  in  removing  the  scene  of  any  part  of  so 
local  a  story  to  so  great  a  distanee  as  the  other  aide 
of  Jordan.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  are  the  limits 
of  Uie  story  so  circumscribed  ?  The  event  is  npn- 
sented  as  one  affecting  not  a  part  only,  but  the 
whole  of  the  nation,  east  of  Jordan  as  wril  as  west 
~  *•  from  Dan  to  Beer-eheba,  and  the  land  of  Gilead  '* 
(xx.  1 ).  The  only  part  of  the  nation  exdnded 
from  the  assembly  was  the  tribe  of  Bei\|amin,  and 
that  no  communication  oii  the  subject  was  held 
with  them,  is  implied  in  thfe  statement  that  they 
only  "heard "  of  its  uking  pUce  (xx.  3);  an  ez- 
pri'ssion  which  would  be  meaningless  if  the  pUoe 
of  assembly  were  —  as  Mizpah  of  Benjamin  was— - 
witliin  a  mile  or  two  of  Gibeah,  in  the  ^"ery  heart 
of  their  owti  territory,  though  perfectly  natural  if  it 
were  at  a  distance  from  them.  And  had  xXwn  not 
l>eeii  some  reason  in  the  circumstances  of  the  eaM, 
combined  possibly  with  some  special  claim  in  Mis- 
pah  —  and  that  claim  doubtless  its  ancient  sanctity 
and  the  reputation  which  Jephthah's  success  had 
conferred  upon  it  —  why  was  not  other  Bethd, 
where  the  ark  was  deposited  (xx.  26, 27),  or  Shiloh, 


only ;  4.  In  every  other  case  the  Hebrew  text 
the  name  as  ham-Hitspah. 

b  Bee  Bwald,    Komposition  d«r  Gmni*.    Thus  Ui 
the  LXX.  and  Tolg.  versions  of  ver.  40,  Oie  woes 
Mizpeh  Is  not  treated  as  a  proper  name  as  all;  and 
dtlhient  torn  is  given  to  the 
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for  tiM  poipoM?  Suppose  a  Mkpah  new 
(itbeih,  and  the  nibject  is  Ml  of  difficulty :  remore 
it  to  the  pboe  of  Jaeob  and  Laban*8  meeting,  and 
tbe  difBculties  disappear;  and  the  aUusions  to 
GOead  (zz.  1),  to  Jabesh-Gilead  (xxi.  8,  Ae.\  and 
lo  ShOoh,  as  <•  in  the  land  of  Canaan/*  all  fell  nai- 
■fiUy  into  their  places  and  aoquire  a  proper  foroe. 
l&pah  is  piobaUy  the  same  as  Ramath-Miz- 

rm  (n^^TSn  n),  mentioned  Josh.  ziii.  26  only. 
The  prefix'  merely  signifies  that  the  spot  was  an 
flirvated  one,  which  we  already  believe  it  to  have 
bs»;  and  if  the  two  are  not  identical,  then  we 
have  the  anomaly  of  an  enumeration  of  tbe  chief 
plaeei  of  Gilead  with  the  omission  of  its  most 
fMXDom  sanctoary.  fiamath  ham-Mizpeh  was  most 
probacy  identioil  also  with  Ramoth-Gilead ;  but 
Uiis  is  a  point  which  will  be  most  advantageously 
d'tteaswd  under  the  latter  head. 

Mizpah  stiil  retained  its  name  in  the  days  of  the 
Msceabpaa,  by  whom  it  was  besieged  and  taJceii  with 
the  otbo*  cities  of  Gilead  (1  Mace.  ▼.  35).  From 
Eiad>ios  and  Jerome  {Onomasticony  **Maspha") 
it  reod^s  a  bare  mention.  It  is  probable,  both 
from  their  notices  {Chutmasticon^  ^*Rammoth'*) 
ind  from  other  considerations,  that  Kamoth-Gilead 
is  the  modem  es-Saltf  but  it  is  not  ascertained 
vbetber  ^lispah  is  not  rather  the  great  mountain 
JeM  0*ha,  a  short  distance  to  the  northwest. 
The  nsnie  Safut  appesrs  in  Van  de  Yelde's  map  a 
few  miks  east  of  eM-SaU, 

A  singular  refifreuoe  to  Mizpah  is  found  in  the 
title  of  Fs.  Ix.,  as  given  in  the  Targum,  which  runs 
M  fiaQows:  **  For  the  ancient  testimony  of  the  sons 
of  Jacob  and  Labau  ....  whan  David  assembled 
his  snny  and  passed  over  the  heapo  of  witness.'* 

2.  A  second  Mizpdi,  on  the  eut  of  Jordan,  was 

the  MizpBH-MoAB  (3Q')Q  >^@$9 '  Uatr<niif>kB 
[VaL  -^,  Alex.  Mo^^a]  r^f  Mw^:  Matpha 
fm  at  Moab)^  where  the  king  of  that  nation  was 
tiring  when  David  committed  his  parents  to  his 
eve  (1  Sam.  xxii.  3).  The  name  does  not  occur 
igam,  nor  is  there  any  clew  to  the  situation  of  the 
phee.  It  may  have  been,  as  is  commonly  con- 
jectored,  the  elevated  and  strong  natural  fortress 
iftowanls  known  as  Kir-Moab,  the  modem 
Kerak.  But  ia  it  not  at  least  equally  possible 
Ihst  it  was  the  great  Mount  Pisgah,  whidi  was  the 
BMst  commanding  eminence  in  the  whole  of  Moab, 
which  contained  the  sanctuary  of  Nebo,  and  of 
vfaidi  one  part  was  actually  called  Zophim  (Num. 
ixiii.  14),  a  name  derived  from  the  same  root  with 
Mi^? 

3.  A  third  was  The  La:<d  of  Mizpkh,  or 

BORseeuratdy  **OF  Mizpah**  (n^V^H  Vv^.* 
Y^r  Motfv^/iOii  [Comp.  Aid.  y^r  VLatrffHi^^-  Vat. 
f^  Maircvfta;  Alex.  njK  Maa<n}^a0:]^  fetra 
Maif!uk\  the  residence  of  the  Hivites  who  joined 
ths  iMttbem  confederacy  against  Israel,  headed  by 
Jsfab  king  of  Hazor  (Joah.  xi.  3).  No  other  men- 
tion  is  found  of  this  district  m  the  Bible,  unless  it 
beidnticalwlth 

4.  Ths  Yallbt  or  Muepbh  (Hg^D  H^iT^ ' 


•  Thi  wocd  bers  oaedf^  MTVIinp  ^TJ^M  — ex- 
libits  tbe  txusition  from  the  "3egar'"  of  the  ancient 
Anaaik  of  lAbMi  to  the  Hajar  of  tbe  modern  An  be 
''ths  wori  by  whkh  they  dedgnate  Cbe  h«npA  which 
tb  tbrtr  eoBtom,  as  h  wss  Labao's,  to  erect  as  land- 
■siks  of  a  booadaiy. 

*  Hms  the  LKX.  (ed.  Mai)  omit  ^  fflvltss,'*  and 
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rmp  irc8/aM'  i\affcdi>x  [Alex.  Aid.  Mao'(n7<^* 
eampMs  Mitphe)^  to  which  the  discomfited  host* 
of  the  same  confederacy  were  chased  by  Joshus 
(xi.  8).  It  hiy  eastward  from  Misrbphoth-maim  ; 
but  this  afibrds  us  no  assistance,  as  the  situation 
of  the  latter  place  is  by  no  means  certain.  If  ws 
may  rely  on  the  peculiar  term  here  rendered  *'  val- 
ley **  —  a  term  applied  elsewhere  in  the  records  of 
Joshua  only  to  the  **  valley  of  Lebanon,'*  which  is 
also  said  to  have  been  *^  under  Mount  Hermon,** 
and  which  contained  the  sanctuwry  of  Boal-god 
(Josh.  xi.  17,  xii.  7)  —  then  we  may  accept  tbe 
»•  land  of  Mixpah  **  or  '» the  valley  of  Mizpeh  *'  sis 
idenUcal  with  that  enormous  trac^  the  great  conn- 
try  of  Coele-Syria,  the  Buka'a  alike  of  the  modem 
Arabe  and  of  the  ancient  Hebrews  (<x)mp.  Am.  i. 
5),  which  contains  the  great  sanctuary  of  Baal-bek, 
and  may  be  truly  said  to  lie  at  the  feet  of  Hermon 
(see  Stanley,  S.  cf  P.  p.  392  note).  But  this  must 
not  be  taken  for  more  than  a  probable  inference, 
and  it  should  not  be  overlooked  that  the  name 
Mizpeh  is  here  connected  with  a  "valley"  or 
**  plain  **  —  not,  as  in  the  other  cases,  with  an 
eminence.  Still  the  valley  may  have  derived  its 
appellation  from  an  eminence  of  sanctity  or  repute 
situated  therein ;  and  it  may  be  remarked  that  a 
name  not  impossibly  derived  from  Mizpeh  —  Hauth 
TtUrSaJiyth  —  is  now  attached  to  a  hill  a  short 
distance  north  of  Baalbek. 

5.  MizpRii  (n^V^n  *  Mao'0c(:  A/WsgnAn),  a 
city  of  Judah  (Josh  xv.  38);  in  Uie  district  of  the 
Shefeliih  <v  maritime  lowland;  a  member  of  the 
same  group  with  Dilean,  Lachish,  and  Egbn,  and 
apparently  in  their  neighborhood.  Van  de  Velde 
(.l/emoir,  p.  335)  suggests  its  identity  with  the 
present  7*e//  e^8AfiySi  —  the  Bhmchegarde  of  tne 
Crusaders;  a  conjecture  which  appears  very  feasible 
on  the  ground  both  of  situation  and  of  the  likenesn 
between  the  two  names,  which  are  neariy  identical 
—  certainly  a  more  probable  identification  than 
those  proposed  with  Oath  and  with  Libhah. 
Ttmr,  which  is  not  improbably  Dilean,  is  about 
3  miles  N.  W.,  and  Ajlun  and  urn  IxikU^  respect 
ively  10  and  12  to  the  S.  W.  of  TtU  es-Sdfieh, 
which  itself  stands  on  the  slopes  of  the  mountains 
of  Judah,  completely  overlooking  the  maritime 
plain  (Porter,  ffatufftk.  p.  252).  It  is  remarkable 
too  that,  just  as  in  the  neighborhood  of  other 
Mizpahs  wa  find  Zophim,  Zuph,  or  Zaphon,  so  in 
the  neighborhood  of  Tell  es-SAfieh  it  is  vnry  prob- 
able tlwt  the  valley  of  Zeprathah  was  situated. 
(See  Rob.  BibL  Bet.  ii.  31.) 

6.  Mizpeh,  in  Joah.  and  Samuel ;  elsewhere  Miz- 
pah (n^^l^n  in  Joshua;  elsewhere  npV^H* 
Moffffni^dii;  in  Josh.  Mafftnf^id  [Alex.  Meur^]; 
Chron.  and  Neh.  if  Meur^cC,  and  6  Maff^p^i  Kings 
and  Hos.  in  both  MSS.  ^  ffitowidi  Alex.  Mcunipa, 
[there  are  other  variations  not  worth  noting;* 
Afraphe,  Maspha^  M(ttphaih\  a  "  city  '*  of  Ben- 
jamin, named  in  the  list  of  the  allotment  between 
Beeroth  and  Cbephirah,  and  b  apparent  proximity 
to  Hamah  and  Gibeon  (Josh,  xviii.  26).  Its  con- 
nection with  the  two  last-named  towns  is  ate 

peibaps  md  ''Qermon*'    (^D^^H),   as  ^'Arabab" 

(nsni?)  — *  fha  two  wonis  ars  mora  alike  to  the  eai 
than  fha  eye—  wm  thus  givs  the  ventenee,  "toej 
nndcr  the  dtsert  in  the  Hasemna."  A  somewhat  tfmt 
lar  sulMtltatlon  w  found  in  the  LXX  verskn  of  Oea 
xzxv.  87. 
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ttnpliad  ui  the  later  hUtar}-  (I  K.  zv.  22;  2  Chr. 
xvi.  6;  Xfth.  iii.  7).  It  was  one  of  the  places 
fortified  bj  Asa  against  the  incursions  of  the  Icings 
of  the  northern  brael  (I  K.  xv.  22;  2  Chr.  xvi.  6; 
Jer.  xli.  10);  and  after  the  destruction  of  Jem- 
nlem  it  became  the  midenoe  of  the  superintendent 
appointed  by  the  Icing  of  Babjlon  (Jer.  xL  7,  ^.), 
and  the  scene  of  his  murder  and  of  the  romantic 
incidents  connected  with  the  name  of  Ishmael  the 
son  of  Nethaniah. 

But  Mizpah  was  more  than  this.  In  the  earlier 
periods  of  the  history  of  Israel,  at  the  first  founda- 
tion of  the  roonarchyf  it  was  the  great  sanctuary 
of  .lehorah,  the  special  resort  of  the  people  in 
times  of  difficulty  and  solenm  deliberation.  In  the 
Jewish  traditions  it  was  for  some  time  the  resi- 
dence of  the  ark  (see  Jerome,  Qu*  I/eln:  on  1 
Sam.  vii.  2;  Keland,  Antiq.  i.  §  6);^  but  this  is 
possibly  an  inference  from  the  expression  "  before 
Jehovsii "  in  Judg.  xx.  1.  It  is  middenly  brought 
before  us  in  the  history.  At  Mtzpah,  when  sufi^- 
ing  the  very  extremities  of  Philistine  bondage,  the 
natior.  assembled  at  the  call  of  the  great  Prophet, 
and  with  strange  and  significant  rites  confessed 
their  sinj,  and  were  blessed  with  instant  and  signal 
delivvranoc  (1  Sam.  vii.  5-13).  At  Mixpah  took 
place  no  less  an  act  than  the  public  selection  and 
appointment  of  Saul  as  the  first  king  of  the  nation 
(1  Sam.  X.  17-2d).  It  was  one  of  the  three  holy 
cities  (LXX.  rois  rnyiwrfJiivois  ro^on)  which 
Samuel  visited  in  turn  as  judge  of  the  people  (vii. 
6,  IG),  the  other  two  being  Bethel  and  Gilgal. 
But,  unlike  Bethel  and  Gil^,  no  record  is  pre- 
served of  the  cause  or  origin  of  a  sanctity  so 
abruptly  announced,  and  yet  so  fully  asserted.  We 
have  seen  that  there  is  at  least  some  ground  for 
believing  that  the  Afixpah  spoken  of  in  the  tran- 
sactions of  the  early  part  of  the  period  of  the  judges, 
was  the  ancient  sanctuary  in  the  mountains  of 
Gilead.  There  is,  however,  no  reason  fw,  or  rather 
ever}*  reason  against,  such  a  supposition,  as  applied 
to  the  events  last  alluded  to.  In  the  interval  be- 
tween the  destruction  of  Gibeah  and  the  rule  of 
Samuel,  a  very  long  period  had  elapsed,  during 
which  Uie  ravages  of  Ammonites,  Amalekites,  Mo- 
abites,  and  Midianites  (Judg.  ill.  13,  14,  vi.  1,  4, 
33,  X.  9)  in  the  districts  beyond  Jordan,  in  the 
Jordan  Valley  itself  at  both  its  northern  and  south- 
em  ends  —  at  Jericho  no  less  than  Jezreel — and 
along  the  passes  of  communication  between  the 
Jordan  Valley  and  the  western  table-land,  must 
have  rendered  communication  between  west  and 
east  almost,  if  not  quite,  impossible.  Is  it  possi- 
ble that  as  the  old  Mizpah  became  inaccessible,  an 
sminence  nearer  at  lumd  was  chosen  and  invested 
with  the  sanctity  of  the  original  spot  and  used  for 
the  same  purposes?  Even  if  the  name  did  not 
previously  exist  there  in  the  exact  shape  of  Mizpah, 
it  nuiy  easily  have  existed  in  some  shape  sufficiently 
near  to  allow  of  its  formation  by  a  process  both 
natural  and  frequent  in  Oriental  speech.  To  a 
Hebrew  it  would  require  a  very  slight  inflection  to 
ehange  Zophim  or  Zuph  —  both  of  which  names 
were  attached  to  places  in  the  tribe  of  Benjamin  — 
•0  M^pah.  This,  however,  must  not  be  taken  for 
oore  than  a  mere  hypothesis.     And  against  it 


A  BabU  Sohwars  (127  nou)  very  ingenloiisly  finds 
%  rstovBM  to  Mispeh  in  1  Bam.  It.  18 ;  whars  he 

wooM  polBt  the  word  fip^Q  (A.  T. «  watehtng  '*)as 
n^?!^,  aod  thiM  rsad  "by  the  road  to  mapeh.** 
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there  is  the  serious  objection  that  if  it  had  htm 
necessary  to  select  a  holy  phoe  in  the  territosy  of 
Ephratm  or  Bei\iamin,  it  would  seem  roofe  naton 
that  the  choice  should  have  fisllen  oo  Sliiloh,  ot 
Bethel,  than  on  one  which  had  no  previoos  clatm 
but  that  of  its  name. 

With  the  conquest  of  Jerusalem  and  the  ertaln 
lishment  there  of  the  Ark,  the  sanctity  of  T>'fi«p*'\ 
or  at  least  its  reputation,  seems  to  have  dedixied 
The  "men  of  Mizpah*'  (Xeh.  iii.  7),  and  the 
**  ruler  of  Mizpah,"  and  also  of  ^  part  of  Mispah  '* 
(10  and  16)  —  assisted  in  the  rebuilding  of  the 
wall  of  Jerusalem.  The  latter  expressions  periiaps 
point  to  a  distinction  between  ^  sacred  and  the 
secubu*  parts  of  the  town.  The  illusion  in  vw.  7 
to  the  **  throne  of  the  governor  cm  this  side  the 
river  "  in  connection  with  Mizpah  is  curious,  and 
recalls  the  fact  that  Gedaliah,  who  was  left  in  cfaaigi 
of  I'alestine  by  Nebuchadnezzar,  had  his  abode 
therp.  But  we  hear  of  no  religious  act  in  ooo- 
neetion  with  it  till  that  afiSscting  assembly  called 
together  thither,  as  to  the  ancient  sanctuary  of 
their  forefathers,  by  Judas  Maocabseuis,  *^  when  the 
Ismelites  assembled  themselves  together  and  eame 
to  Massepha  ovtt  against  Jerusalem;  for  in  Maa- 
pha  was  there  aforetime  a  place  of  prayer  (r<(iros 

wpoo-cvptnf )  for  I«^l "  (1  ^^^'^^  iii.  46).  The 
expression  **over  against"  drar/rorri),  no  less 
than  the  circumstances  of  the  story,  seems  to 
require  that  fhom  Mizpah  the  City  or  the  Temple 
was  \isible:  au  indication  of  some  importance, 
since,  scanty  as  it  is,  it  is  the  only  information 
given  us  in  the  Bible  as  to  the  8ituati<m  of  the 
place.  Joeephus  omits  all  mention  of  the  dreum- 
stance,  but  on  another  occasion  he  names  the  place 
so  as  fully  to  corroborate  the  iufSerenoe.  It  is  in 
his  account  of  the  visit  of  Alexander  the  Great  to 
Jerusalem  {Ant.  xi.  8,  §  5),  where  he  rebtea  that 
Jaddua  the  high-priest  went  to  me^  the  king  "  to 
a  certain  pUce  called  Sapha  (So^) ;  which  name, 
if  interpreted  in  the  Greek  tongue,  signifies  a  kwk- 
out  place  (o-iroir^v),  for  from  thence  both  Jerusalem 
and  the  sanctuary  are  \isible."  Sapha  is  doubtless 
a  corruption  of  the  old  name  Mizpah  through  its 
Greek  form  Maspha;  and  there  can  be  no  resaon- 
able  doubt  that  this  is  also  the  spot  which  Joa^us 
on  other  occasions  —  adopting  as  he  often  does  the 
Greek  equivalent  of  the  Hebrew  name  as  if  it  were 
the  original  (witness  the  JSam  ieyopd^  "Aicpa,  17  r&w 
TupoiroiAy  ^dpay^t  etc.,  etc.)  —  mentions  as  ** ap- 
propriately named  Scopus"  (Svow^f),  because  ftx>m 
it  a  clear  view  was  obtuued  both  of  the  city  and  of 
the  great  size  of  the  Temple  (B.  ./.  v.  2,  §  3). 
The  position  of  this  he  gives  minutely,  at  least 
twice  {B.  J.  ii.  19,  §  4,  and  v.  2,  §  3),  a«  on  the 
north  quarter  of  the  city,  and  about  7  stadia  there- 
ftx>m;  that  is  to  say,  as  is  now  generally  agreed, 
the  broad  ^  ridge  which  forms  the  continuation  of 
the  Mount  of  Olives  to  the  north  and  east,  ftom 
which  the  traveller  gains,  like  Titus,  his  first  view, 
and  takes  his  hut  farewell,  of  the  domes,  walls,  and 
towers  of  the  Holy  City. 

Any  one  who  will  look  at  one  of  the  numerous 
phot<^;raphs  of  Jerusalem  taken  from  this  point, 
will  satisfy  himself  of  the  excellent  view  of  both 
city  and  temple  which  it  commands;  and  it  is  the 

b  The  word  used  by  Josephos  in  speaking  of  It  (J> 
/.  T.  2,  §  8)  Is  x«a|MA6f ;  and  it  will  be  observed  ttaa 
the  root  of  the  word  Vlspah  has  the  forea  of  bcia  HI 
as  weU  as  of  elevatioa.    See  above. 
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lolj  ipot  r  vu  which  mch  a  view  it  potribl^,  whieh 
aoiAl  waamiT  the  condition  of  the  sitimtion  of  Mis- 
fth,  Netff  SftmwUf  for  which  Dr.  BobiiiKMi  arg^e^ 
\b.  R.  i.  460),  ia  at  least  fife  miles,  as  the  crow 
flisB,  from  Jcroaalem;  and  althoiufh  from  that  lolty 
italmi  the  doroee  of  the  «« Church  of  the  Sepulchre,'* 
tad  ms  thai  of  the  Sakrah  can  be  diaoaned,  the 
diakaoes  ia  too  great  to  allow  us  to  accept  it  as  a 
Ipot  **orer  ai;ainat  Jerusalem,"  <Mr  from  which 
either  tatj  or  temple  could  with  satisfaction  be  in- 
•pecCrd."  Nor  is  the  moderate  height  of  Scopus, 
IS  eomparad  with  ytby  Sfrmwil^  aiij  ailment 
u^aiiut  it,  fiar  we  do  not  know  how  br  the  height 
of  a  u  Ugh  piiice  **  contributed  to  its  sanctity,  or 
iadeed  what  that  sanctity  exactly  consisted  in.'^ 
On  the  other  hand,  some  corrobozation  is  aflbided 
to  the  Uentiikation  of  Scopus  with  Mispah,  in  the 
fact  that  aiiqwh  is  twice  renderad  by  the  LXX. 
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Utas's  i^ipiTMidi  through  the  Tillages  of  ancient 
l^jamm  was,  as  &r  as  we  can  judge,  a  close 
pandkl  to  that  of  an  earlier  enemy  of  Jc»nualem  — 
temeberib.  In  his  caae,  indeed,  thera  is  no  men- 
tin  of  Miipah.  It  was  at  Nob  that  the  Assyrian 
king  mnaiaed  for  a  day  feasting  his  eyes  on  "  the 
booK  of  2iou  and  the  hill  of  Jerusalem,**  and  men- 
Ming  with  **  his  hand  "  the  fair  booty  before  him. 
Bat  to  exact  is  the  correspondence,  that  it  is  diffi- 
eak  not  to  suspect  that  Nob  and  Mizpah  must  have 
been  identieal,  since  that  part  of  the  rising  ground 
Borth  of  Jousalein  which  it  crossed  by  the  northern 
read  n  ths  <Mily  Mpoi  from  which  a  view  of  both 
otj  tad  temple  at  once  can  be  obtained,  without 
Baking  a  long  detour  l»y  way  of  the  Mount  of 
Oiifs.  This,  however,  will  be  best  discussed  under 
XuB.  Assuming  that  the  hill  in  question  is  the 
Sco|«B  of  Joeephus,  and  that  that  again  was  the 
MJi^th  of  the  Hebrews,  tlie  ihipia  (trKowid)  and 
Mm$eplH»tk  of  tlie  LXX.  transUtors,  it  is  certainly 
rtwtliiig  to  find  a  village  named  Shdfdt«  lying  on 
Ibe  north  akpe  of  the  mountaiu  a  very  short  dia- 
bnee  below  the  summit  — if  summit  it  can  be 
aUed  —  from  which  the  view  of  Jerusalem,  and  of 
Son  (now  oceupied  by  the  Sakrah),  is  obtained. 
Can  Shnfiu^  or  So/tU,  be,  as  there  is  good  reason 
to  bdieve  in  the  case  of  Tell  es-SdJith,  the  remains 
•f  the  ancient  Semitic  name?  Our  knowledge  of 
tbt  topography  of  the  Holy  Land,  even  of  the  city 
■nd  enrirona  of  Jerusalem,  ia  so  very  imperfect, 
tbat  the  abofe  can  only  be  taken  as  suggestions 
vbieh  may  be  not  unworthy  the  notice  of  i\iture 
Bpkeen  m  their  investigations. 

fntmar  Stanley  appears  to  have  been  the  first 
^  nggest  the  identity  of  Scopus  with  Mizpah 
(A  i  P.  1st  edit.  2-22).  But  since  writing  the 
tbove,  the  writer  has  become  aware  that  the  same 
•'«v  it  taken  by  Dr.  Bonar  in  his  Land  of  Promise 
(Appendix,  fviiL).    lliis  traveller  has  investigated 


«  *  Or.  Vatonttner,  fbr  tsveial  yean  a  miariooaiy  at 
'w«atom,  sod  flunillar  with  the  topography  of  the 
mtoa,  a^cw  with  Dr.  Robinson  that  Neby  Sdrntmi  ia 
Ik  aacknt  MIxpah.  See  ZeUsekr.  tier  deut$eh,  M. 
9atU$eh.  xiL  164.  Van  «la  Veldo  thinks  this  to  be  the 
llbt  ophiioQ  (5yr.  atvl  Pol.  iL  68).  .Fhis  Hht^y  Samwil 
>  «•  Buted  a  ftatora  of  the  landMapa,  that  It  may 
mt^taj  be  atSd  to  **  ooofhmt "  (MT^vovn,  aae  above) 
ha  obaiiier  sa  ha  looka  towarda  It  firom  Jemaalem. 
^  lai|NM»lun  la  tneh  a  caae  dependa  leaa  on  the  dla- 
■Mae  Hm  oo  tiM  poiMoa  and  conapicuonanaaa  of  the 
*tjMl    flaa  wood<ent.  vol.  1.  p.  917.  H. 

^  b  the  Ikat,  at  daa  prasant  tlms^  a  saasdliy  It 


the  aultject  wiUi  great  ability  and  cleameas;  and 
he  pomts  out  one  circumstance  in  favor  of  Scopus 
being  Mizpah,  and  againat  Neby  SamwU,  which 
had  eecaped  the  writer,  namdy,  that  the  former  lay 
directly  in  the  road  o(  the  pilgrims  from  Samaria 
to  Jeruaalem  who  were  murdered  by  Ishmael  (Jer. 
xli.  7),  while  the  latter  is  altogether  away  from  it. 
Poaaibly  the  statement  of  Josephus  (see  vol  ii.  p. 
1173  (I)  that  it  was  at  Hebron,  not  Gibeon,  that 
Ishmad  was  overtaken,  ooupkd  with  Dr.  B.*s  own 
statement  as  to  the  pre-oocupation  of  the  districts 
east  of  Jerusalem  —  may  remove  the  only  scruple 
which  be  appears  to  entertain  to  the  Identificatkm 
of  Scopus  with  Mispah.  iv. 

MIZTAB  (^BOO  [number]:  Moo-^l 
[Vat  Ma\o'apO  Metphar),  Properly  Mispar,  at 
in  the  A.  V.  of  1611  and  the  Geneva  veraion;  tha 
same  as  Mispereth  (Ezr.  ii.  2). 

MIZTEH.     [MixpAH.] 

MIZRAIM  (Q'll^P  [see  below]:  M«^p<^: 
Mesraim)f  the  usual  name  of  Egypt  in  the  O.  T., 

a 

the  dual  of  Mazor,  "^^IS^y  which  is  less  frequently^ 

employed:  gent  noon,  ^*}^9« 

If  the  etymology  of  Mazor  be  sought  in  Hebrew 
it  might  signify  a  *^  mound,"  **  bulwark,"  or 
^^  citadel,"  or  sgain  >*  distress ;  "  but  no  one  of  these 
meanings  is  appoiiia.    We  prefer,  with  Gesenius 

( Thet,  B.  ▼.  "1^29),  to  h>ok  to  the  Arabic,  and 

we  extiaoi  the  aitials  on  the  corresponding  word 


ttom  the  JTdmoos,  ** 


y^: 


a  partition  between 


two  thingSi  as  also  y^yji:  a  limit  between  two 

lands:  a  receptacle:  a  city  or  a  provinee  [the  ex- 
planation means  both]:  and  red  earth  or  mud. 
The  well-known  city  [Memphis]."  Gesenius  ac- 
cepts the  meaning  **  limit "  or  the  like,  but  it  is 
hard  to  see  its  fitness  with  the  Shemites,  who  had 
no  idea  that  the  Nile  or  Ggjrpt  was  on  the  border 
of  two  continents,  unless  it  he  supposed  to  denote 
the  dirided  hmd.  We  believe  that  the  kst  mean- 
ing but  one,  **  red  earth  or  mud,"  is  the  true  one, 
fkom  its  owrespondence  to  the  Egyptian  name  of 
the  country,  KEM,  which  signifies  "  black,"  and 
was  given  to  it  for  the  blackness  of  its  alluvial  soil. 
It  must  be   recollected    that  the  term    ''red'* 

(^  i"^!}  ^  >^  ^»^  ^  ^  K4mooe,  or  indeed  in 

Semitic  phraseology,  in  the  limited  sense  to  whi^ 
Indo-European  ideas  have  accustomed  us;  it  em- 
braces a  wide  range  of  tints,  fkom  what  we  call  red 


attached  to  the  spot  flram  which  any  holy  place  to 
vidbla.  Such  spots  may  be  met  with  all  Uiroogh  the 
hiUs  a  fbw  mitot  nwth  of  Jenualem,  dlatlngntehMl  by 
the  little  heaps  of  stones  erected  by  thooghtftal  or  pious 
MaiAulmana.  (See  Mim  Beaulbrt's  Egypt,  Stpukkru^ 
etc.  Ii.  88.) 

c  Thto  to  the  spelling  given  by  Tan  da  Tekto  In  hto 
map.  Boblnaon  gives  It  as  ShA'*fni  (1.  e.  with  the  Aiit\ 
and  nr.  SU  Smith,  m  the  Axabto  Itola  attached  N 
RoUnaon*v  let  editloo  vUi.  App.  121),  flb/Ax. 

d  It  ooours  only  i  K.  ziz.  24 ;  la  zlz.  •»  znml 
25;  Mia  vU.  12. 
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JO  a  reddish  brown.  So,  in  lilw  mat  ncr,  in  Egyp- 
tian tlie  word  "  blacic  "  ugnifin  daii  in  an  equally 
wide  tense.  We  have  already  shown  that  the  He- 
brew word  Ham,  the  name  of  the  ancestor  nf  the 
Efi^ypUans,  in  evidently  the  same  as  Ihe  natire  ap- 
pellation of  the  country,  the  fiDrmer  si^iifying 
"  warm  "  or  **  hot,'*  and  a  cognate  Arabic  word, 

*  If",  meaning  **  blaelc  fetid  mud  **  (Kamoi's)^  or 

"hlaclc  mud"  (5MdA,  MS.),  md  suj;gestcd  that 
Ham  and  Mazor  may  be  identical  with  the  I^g}!)- 
tian  KKM  (or  KHEM),  which  is  virtually  the  same 
in  iioth  sound  and  sense  as  the  former,  and  of  the 
same  sense  as  the  latter.  [Egyft;  Ham.]  I  low 
then  are  we  to  explain  this  double  naming  of  the 
country?  A  recent  discovery  throws  light  upon 
the  question.  We  had  already  some  reason  for 
ooi\jectturing  that  there  were  Semitic  equii-alents, 
with  the  same  sense,  ibr  some  of  the  Egyptian 
geographical  names  with  which  the  Shemites  were 
well  acquuntod.  M.  de  Roug^  has  ascertained  that 
/can  is  the  £unous  Shepherd-atronghold  Araris, 

and  that  tbe  Hebrew  name  1?^,  from  ^VVy  m  be 
moved  tents,  went  forward,"  is  equivalent  to  the 
l^yptian  one  HA-WAIi,  ^  the  phioe  of  departure" 
(Revue  Archeolttf/ique,  1861,  p.  250).  This  dis- 
covery, it  shuiild  be  noticed,  gives  remarkable  sig- 
nificance to  the  passage,  "  Now  Hebron  was  built 
seven  years  before  Zonii  in  Egypt**  (Num.  xiii. 
22).  Perhaps  a  similar  case  may  be  found  in  Kush 
and  Phut,  both  of  which  occur  in  Egyptian  as  well 
an  Hebrew.  In  the  Bible,  African  Cush  is  Ethiopui 
aliove  %ypt,  and  Phut,  an  African  people  or  land 
connected  with  T^ypt.  In  the  Egyptian  inscri|>- 
tions,  the  same  Ethiopia  is  KEESH,  and  an  Ethi- 
opian people  is  called  ANU-PET-MEKU,  "the 
Anu  of  the  island  of  the  bow,"  probably  Meroe. 
where  the  Nile  makes  an  extraordinary  lieiid  in  its 
eourse.  We  have  no  Egyptian  or  Hebrew  etymology 
far  KEESH,  or  Cush,  unless  we   may  compare 

87  ipi  which  would  give  the  same  connection  with 

bow  that  we  find  in  Phut  or  PET,  for  which  our 
only  derivation  is  from  the  Egyptian  PE'I*,  "a  bow." 
rhere  need  be  no  difficulty  in  thus  supposing  that 
Minrnim  is  merely  the  name  of  a  countr}-,  and  that 
Ham  and  Mazor  may  have  been  the  same  person, 
Tor  the  very  form  of  Mizraim  forbids  any  but  the 
former  idea,  and  the  tenth  chapter  of  (ienesis  is 
obviously  not  altogether  a  genealogical  list.  Egyp- 
tian etymologies  buive  been  sought  in  vain  for  Mtz- 

naim;     JtfUBTOVVOy    ''kingdom"      (Gesen. 

Thtt.  s.  V.  mI^ID),  li  not  an  ancient  form,  and 
the  z\i  name,  TO-MAR  (Brugsch,  Geog.  huchr. 
pi.  z.  nos.  367-370,  p.  74),  suggested  as  the  source 
of  Micraim  by  Dr.  Huioks,  is  too  diflfanent  to  lie 
accepted  as  a  derivation. 

Mizraim  first  occura  in  the  account  of  tlie 
Tamites  in  (xen.  x.,  where  we  read,  "  And  the  sons 
of  Ham :  Oiisb,  and  Blizraim,  and  Phut,  and  Ca- 
naan "  (ver.  6:  conip.  1  Chr.  i.  8  >.  Here  we  have 
90i\jec>4ired  that  instead  of  the  du.a],  the  original 
test  had  the  gentile  noun  in  the  plural  (suggesting 

D^n^P  instead  of  the  present  Q^^vp),  since 

I  seems  strange  that  a  dual  form  should  occur  in 
Du  first  generation  after  Ham,  and  since  the  plural 
af  the  gentile  noun  would  be  consistent  wiUi  the 
plural  forms  of  the  names  of  the  Mizraite  nations 
It  tribes  afterwards  enumerated,  as  well  as  with 
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the  Kha  ilngiilBr  fcmis  of  the  names  of  ths  C 
Mea,  exeepCing  Sidon.     [Ham.] 

If  the  namea  be  In  an  order  of  seniority,  whetha 
as  Indleating  children  of  Ham,  or  older  and  youngei 
brandiea,  we  ean  fbnn  no  theory  as  to  their  aetUe- 
ments  fkom  thehr  pbees;  but  if  the  arrangement  be 
geographical,  which  Is  probable  from  the  oeeuiieuce 
of  the  form  Muoraim,  which  in  no  case  ean  be  a 
roan*s  name,  and  the  order  of  some  oH  the  Mimites, 
the  (dacing  may  aflbrd  a  dew  to  the  podtiona  of 
the  Hamite  landa.  Cnah  would  itand  first  aa  the 
moat  widely  apread  of  theae  peoples,  extending  from 
Babylon  to  the  upper  Kile,  the  territory  of  MhEimin 
would  be  the  next  to  the  north,  embracing  Egypt 
and  itacobniea  on  the  northwest  and  northeast, 
Phut  as  dependent  on  K^ypt  might  follow  Mizraim, 
and  Canaan  as  the  northemmoat  would  end  the  list 
Egypt,  the  "  land  of  Ham,"  may  have  been  the 
primitjre  seat  of  these  four  stocks.  In  the  eoumen- 
tion  <tf  the  MuEfmitea,  though  we  have  tribea  ex- 
tending &r  beyond  Eg}-pt,  we  may  suppoee  that 
they  all  had  their  first  seat  in  Mizraim,  and  spread 
thence,  as  is  distinctly  aaid  of  the  Philistines.  Here 
the  order  aeema  to  be  geographical,  though  the 
same  is  not  so  clear  of  the  C^aanitea.  'I1ie  iial 
of  the  Mizraites  is  thus  given  in  Gen.  x. :  **  And 
Mizraim  begat  Ludim,  and  Anamim,  and  Lehahim. 
and  Naphtuhim,  and  Pathnisim,  and  Casluhim 
(whence  came  forth  the  Philistines),  and  Caph- 
torim  "  (13,  U;  oomp.  1  Chr.  i.  11,  12).  Here  it 
is  certain  that  we  have  the  names  of  naUona  or 
tribes,  and  it  is  probable  that  they  are  all  derived 
from  namea  of  countriea.  We  find  elaewhen 
Pathroa  and  Caphtor,  probably  Lud  (for  the  Mix- 
raite  Ludim),  and  perhapa,  Lub  for  the  Lnbim, 
which  are  almost  certainly  the  same  as  the  Lebabim. 
There  is  a  difficulty  in  the  Philistines  being,  ac- 
cording to  the  present  text,  traced  to  the  Casluhim, 
whereaa  in  other  places  they  come  from  the  land 
of  Caphtor,  and  are  even  called  Caphtorim.  It 
seems  probable  that  there  has  been  a  misplaennent 
and  that  the  parenthetic  clause  originally  foUowec 
the  name  of  the  Caphtorim.  Of  these  names  we 
have  not  vet  identified  the  Anamim  and  the  Caslu- 
him ;  the  I^habim  are,  as  already  said,  almost  cer- 
tainly the  same  as  the  Lubim,  the  RFBU  of  the 
Ivgyptian  monuments,  and  the  primitive  Ubyans; 
the  Naphtuhim  we  put  immediately  to  the  west  of 
northern  l^gypt;  and  the  Pathrusim  and  Caphtorim 
in  that  country,  where  the  Casluhim  may  also  be 
phiced.  There  would  therefore  be  a  distinct  order 
from  west  to  east,  and  if  the  Philistines  be  trans- 
ferred, this  order  would  be  perfectly  preserred, 
tbouj^h  perhaps  these  last  would  necessarily  be 
placed  with  their  immediate  parent  among  the 
trilies. 

Mizraim  therefore,  like  Cush,  and  perhaps  Ham 
(;eoi;raphically  represents  a  centre  whence  colonies 
went  forth  in  the  remotest  period  of  post-diluvian 
history.  The  Philistines  were  originally  settled  in 
the  Und  of  Mizraim,  and  there  is  reason  to  suppose 
the  same  of  the  I  .ehabim,  if  they  be  those  Ubyans 
who  revolted,  sccordnig  to  Manetho,  from  the 
Egyptians  in  a  >ery  early  ajfe.  [Lubim.]  The 
list,  however,  probably  arranges  them  according  u 
the  settlements  they  held  at  a  Uter  time,  if  we  may 
judge  from  the  notice  of  the  Philistines*  migration, 
but  the  mention  of  the  spread  of  the  Canaanites 
must  be  considered  on  the  other  side.  We  regard 
tlie  distribution  of  the  Mizraites  as  showing  that 
th^  colonies  were  but  a  part  of  the  great  migf» 
tion  that  gave  the  (Whites  the  command  of  ths 
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Mbfi  (kmoy  ud  which  esphuni  the  affinity  the 
Egyptian  moDumeDtt  show  ua  between  the  pre- 
MeUBoie  Cretans  and  Carlana  (the  ktter  no  doubt 
the  Lakgea  of  the  Greek  writers)  and  the  Philis- 
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The  histoiy  and  ethnology  of  the  Mizraite  na- 
tions have  been  given  under  the  article  Ham,  so 
that  here  it  is  not  needful  to  do  more  than  draw 
attention  to  some  remarlcable  particulan  which  did 
not  fall  under  our  notice  in  treating  of  the  early 
Egyptians.  We  And  from  the  monuments  of 
Egypt  that  the  white  nations  of  western  Africa 
were  of  what  we  call  the  Semitic  type,  and  we 
must  therefore  be  careful  not  to  assume  that  they 
formed  part  of  the  stream  of  Arab  colonisation 
that  has  for  full  two  thousand  years  steadily  flowed 
into  northern  Africa.  The  seafaring  race  that  first 
passed  from  £)gypt  to  the  west,  thiwgh  physically 
like,  was  mentally  diflhent  from,  the  true  pastoral 
Arab,  and  to  thU  day  the  two  elements  have  kept 
Apart,  the  townspeople  of  the  coast  being  unable 
to  settle  amongst  the  tribes  of  the  interior,  and 
these  tribes  again  being  as  unable  to  settle  on  the 
coast. 

The  affinity  ef  the  ^Qrptians  and  their  neigh- 
bon  was  long  a  safeguard  of  the  empire  of  the 
Pharaohs,  and  from  Uie  Utter,  whether  Cretans, 
Lubim,  or  people  of  Phut  and  Cush,  the  chief 
mfTcenaries  of  the  Egyptian  armies  were  drawn; 
facts  which  we  mainly  learn  from  the  Bible,  con- 
firmed by  the  monuments.  In  the  days  of  the 
Persian  dominion  Libyan  Inaroa  made  a  brave 
stand  for  the  liberty  of  Egypt  Probably  the  tie 
was  more  one  of  religion  than  of  common  descent, 
for  the  Egyptian  belief  appean  to  have  mainly 
prevailed  in  Africa  as  far  as  it  was  civilized,  though 
of  course  changed  in  its  details.  The  Philistines 
Iiad  a  different  religion,  and  seem  to  have  been 
Mentified  in  this  matter  with  the  Oanaanites,  and 
thus  they  may  have  lost,  as  they  seem  to  have  done, 
their  attachment  to  th^  mother  country. 

In  the  use  of  the  names  Mazor  and  Mizralm  for 
l^pt  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  dual  indicates 
the  two  regions  into  which  the  country  has  always 
bean  divided  by  nature  as  well  as  by  its  uihabitants. 
Under  the  Greeks  and  Romans  there  was  indeed 
a  third  division,  the  Heptanoniis,  which  has  been 
called  Middle  Egypt,  as  between  Upper  and  Lower 
Egypt,  but  we  must  rather  regard  it  as  forming, 
with  the  Thebals,  Upper  Kg^pt.  It  has  been  sup- 
posed that  Mazor,  as  distinct  from  Mizralm,  signi- 
fies Lower  Egypt;  but  this  conjecture  cannot  be 
maintained.  For  fuller  details  on  the  subject  of 
this  article  the  reader  is  referred  to  Uam,  Egypt, 
and  the  articles  on  the  several  MiznUte  nations  or 
tribes.  R.  S.  P. 

*  According  to  Dr.  Geo.  Ebers,  of  Jena,  who 
has  made  this  name  ihe  subject  of  a  thorough 
and  learned  discussion  {yEgypUn  und  die  Biicher 
Afosr'j),  Mizralm  was  a  Semitish  term,  which  origi- 
nated entirely  outside  of  Eg)'ptian  forms  of  speech, 
and  was  probably  suggested  by  that  feature  of 
f^ypt  which  would  most  powerfully  impress  a 
people  living  to  the  east  of  tJie  Nile.  In  striking 
contrast  wi^  the  tribes  of  Northern  Arabia  which 
roved  from  pUce  to  place,  fbUowing  the  herbage 
for  theur  flocfai,  Egypt  was  an  inclosed  and  secluded 
lountry.  At  an  eariy  period  the  Pharaohs  forti- 
!ed  themselves  agabst  the  incursions  oi  Asiatic 

ribea,  and  for  a  long  time  they  were  extremely 

ealnBi  even  of  commerce  with  foniigMta.     Hence 
flie  most  secluded  country  known  to  the  Semitie 


peoples  raoeived  the  name  of  the  InckMed,  the  Fiatt- 
Ufied  —  the  name  Misraim  being  derived  torn 

iXSO.  Knobel,  who  gives  the  same  derivation, 
traces  the  idea  of  insulation  {Ein»ckUeMung\  to 
the  geogn4)hical  oouflguratioo  of  the  country,  as 
shut  in  withb  the  hills  and  the  desert  —  the  double 
chain  of  mountains  suggesting  the  dual  form  —  or 
possibly  this  may  have  been  intended  to  mark  the 
contrast  between  the  Nile  Valley  and  the  Delta. 
To  this,  however,  ii  is  objected  by  Kbers,  that  for 
a  long  time,  perhaps  until  the  invasion  of  the 
Hyksos,  Hgypt  was  known  to  the  Phcenicians  and 
other  nations  of  the  East,  only  through  its  Delta. 
Indeed  Pliny  and  other  classic  writera  speak  of  tbt 
Thebaid  as  a  distinct  country,  and  not  as  a  pari 
of  Eg^'pt  itself.  Hence  to  account  Uat  the  dual 
form  of  Mizralm,  Ebers  fiUls  back  upon  the  double 
line  of  fortifications  that  guarded  the  Isthmus  of 
Suez;  the  one  termiimting  at  Heliopolis,  the  other 
at  Klysma,  at  the  head  of  the  gulf,  near  the  site 
of  the  modem  Sues.  The  dual  would  then  signify 
the  douUy-fortified.  If  this  hypothesis  is  not  teniw 
ble,  then  the  dual  form  may  have  been  derived  fronr 
the  twofoki  division  which  appeared  very  early  in 
the  political  constitution  of  the  countrv,  and  under 
the  conaoiidated  empire  was  still  reprBs«.«ited  in  the 
colors  and  symbols  of  the  double-crown.  [Eotpt.] 
llie  fundamental  idea  of  the  inckieed  country 
being  retained,  the  term  was  adapted  to  this  double 
form.  The  Hebrews,  already  familiar  with  this 
Semitic  notion  of  Egypt,  received  their  first  im- 
pressions of  the  country  from  that  doubly-fortified 
section  which  was  their  allotted  home,  and  they 
naturally  adhere<I  to  a  de»criptive  name  which  is 
not  found  ui  the  hieroglyphics,  nor  explained  by 
the  Coptic,  and  which  probably  the  old  Egyptians 
never  employed  to  designate  their  native  land.  In 
Is.  xi.  11  and  Jer.  xSv.  16  the  plural  Mizralm 
appears  to  be  used  for  the  Delta  alone. 

J.  P.  T. 

MIZ'ZAH(njD  [fcavy.  Mof«;  Alex.  Moxf 
[and  Vat.  0/Ao(ii]  in  1  Chr.:  J/eza).  Son  of 
Reuel  and  grandson  of  Etiau;  descended  likewise 
tiirough  Bashemath  from  Ishuiael.  He  was  one  of 
the  ^* dukes"  or  chiefii  of  tribes  in  the  land  of 
Edora  (Gen.  xxxvi.  13,  17;  1  Chr.  i.  37).  Thh 
settlements  of  his  descendants  are  believed  by  Mr. 
Forster  {HUt.  Gtoy.  of  Arab.  ii.  55)  to  be  indi- 
cated in  the  utircuflrris  ic^ATot,  or  Phrat-i/uan, 
at  the  head  otthe  Persian  Gulf. 

MNA'SON  {Mydiray)  is  honorably  mentioned 
in  Scripture,  like  Gains,  Lydia.  and  othera,  as  one 
of  the  hosU  of  the  Apostle  Paul  (Acts  xxi.  16). 
One  or  two  questions  of  some  little  interest,  though 
of  no  great  importance,  are  raised  by  the  context, 
[t  is  most  likdy,  in  the  first  place,  that  his  resi- 
dence at  this  time  was  not  Cssarea,  but  .Jorusaleoi. 
He  was  well  known  to  the  Christians  of  Csesaiea, 
and  thfty  took  St  Paul  to  hi^  house  at  Jerusalem. 
To  translate  the  words  iyovrtt  wop*  ^  {cvKr^ci/iAcy, 
as  ui  the  A.  V.,  removes  no  grammatical  difficulty, 
and  introduces  a  slight  improbability  into  the  nar- 
rative. He  was,  howex-er,  a  Jyprian  b^r  birth,  a:jd 
may  have  been  a  friend  of  Barnabas  (Acts  iv.  36 j, 
and  possibly  brought  to  the  knowledge  of  Chris- 
tianit}  by  Um.  The  Cyprians  who  are  so  promi- 
nentiy  mentbned  In  Acts  xi.  19,  20,  may  have 
included  Mnason.  It  is  hardly  likely  that  he  oouhi 
have  been  converted  during  tne  Journey  of  PaiL 
and  Barnabas  through  Cyprus  (Acta  xiii.  4-lSlX 
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ithOTwiM  the  Apostle  would  hftve  been  penoneUj 
Mqiudiited  with  him,  which  does  not  i^pear  to 
have  been  the  case.  And  the  phrase  iipx^^ 
uoBfirfis  points  to  an  earlier  period,  possibly  to  the 
day  of  Pentecost  (compare  4y  ifXV*  -^^^  ^'  ^^)* 
ur  to  direct  intei«oune with  ourblessed  Lord  Him* 
•elf.     [Cyprus.]  J.  S.  H. 

MCTAB  (:3^'*1Q  [see  below]:  m«m03;  Jose- 
phus,  M^tafiofi  Moab)^  the  name  of  the  son  of 
I>ot*8  eldest  daughter,  the  elder  brother  of  Ben- 
Ammi,  the  progenitor  of  the  Ammonites  (Gen. 
xix.  37);  also  of  the  nation  descended  from  him, 
though  the  name  "  Moabites  **  is  in  both  the  origi- 
ual  and  A.  V.  more  frequently  used  for  them. 

No  ezplanatiou  of  the  name  is  given  us  in  the 
original  record,  and  it  is  not  possible  to  throw  an 
interpretation  into  it  unless  by  some  accommoda- 
tion. Various  explanations  have  however  been  pro- 
posed, (a.)  The  LXX.  insert  the  words  Kiyovca, 
iK  rov  waTp6s  fiov^  ^  saying  « from  my  fatner,*  " 

as  if  2t^.  This  is  (oQo^ttd  by  the  old  Intei^ 
preters;  as  Josephus  {Ani,  i.  11,  §  6),  Jerome's 
QucBtt,  Hebr.  in  Genetim^  the  gloss  of  the  Pseu- 
dojon.  Targum;  and  in  modem  times  by  De  Wette 
{Bibtl),  Tuch  {Ctn.  p.  870),  and  J.  D.  MichaeUs 
\b.  fur  Ungttehrien).  (6.)  By  Hiller  {Onom.  p. 
414),  Simouis  ( Onom.  p.  470),  it  is  derived  from 

I3bj  k^^O)  *'ingressus,  i.  s.  coitus,  patris/*  (c.) 
Kosenmuller  (see  Schumann,  GtnttUy  p.  302)  pro- 
poses to  treat  iD  as  equivalent  for  D^t?,  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  figure  employed  by  Balaam  in 
Num.  zxiv.  7.  This  is  countenanced  by  Jerome  — 
•*aqua  patema"  {Cotnm.  in  Mic,  vi.  8) — and  has 
the  great  authority  of  Gesenius  in  its  favor  ( The*. 
p.  775  a);  also  of  Fiirst  {Handwb.  p.  707)  and 
Bunsen  (•Bibehoerk).  (d.)  A  derivation,  probably 
more  correct  etymologically  than  either  of  the  above, 

is  that  suggested  by  Maurer  from  the  root  3H\ 
"  to  desire  "  —  "  the  desirable  land  "  —  with  refer- 
ence to  the  extreme  fertility  of  the  region  occupied 
by  Moab.  (See  also  Fiirst,  Handwb.  p.  707  b.) 
No  hint,  however,  has  jet  been  discovered  in  the 
Bible  records  of  such  an  origin  of  the  name. 

Zour  was  the  cradle  of  the  race  of  i^t.o  llie 
situation  of  this  town  appears  to  have  been  in  the 
district  east  of  the  Jordan,  and  to  the  north  or 
oortheast  of  tlie  Dead  Sea.  [Zoak.]  From 
this  centre  the  brother- tribes  spread  themselves. 
Amuon,  whose  disposition  seems  throughout  to 
have  been  more  roving  and  unsettled,  went  to  the 
Dortheast  and  took  possession  of  the  pastures  and 
waste  tracts  which  lay  outside  the  district  of  the 
mountains;  that  which  in  earlitf  times  seems  to 
flive  been  known  as  Ham,  and  inhabited  by  the 
^uzini  or  Zamzummim  (Gen.  xiv.  6;  Deut.  ii.  20). 
MoAU,  whose  habits  were  more  settled  and  peace- 
ful, remained  nearer  their  original  seat.  The  rich 
liiglilands  which  crown  the  eastern  side  of  the 
cliasm  of  the  Dead  Sea,  and  extend  northwards  as 
&r  as  the  foot  of  the  mountuns  of  Gilead.  appear 
at  that  eariy  date  to  have  borne  a  name,  which  in 
its  Hebrew  form  is  presented  to  us  as  Shaveh- 
Kiriaihaim,  and  to  have  been  inhabited  by  a 
branch  of  the  great  race  of  the  R^aim.     like 


•  •  This  is  an  inadvertonoe.    The  **  enuUe  of  the 
wee  of  Lot  **  wm  In  the  moimtaln  above.        8.  W. 
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the  Horim  bcloiv  the  deMaidaiili  of  Esau,  the 
Avim  belbn  the  PhUistioes,  or  the  indigaMNis 
races  of  the  New  Worid  before  the  settkn  fioi* 
the  West,  this  andeni  peo]^  the  Emim,  gradnallj 
became  extinct  before  the  Moabites,  who  thus  ob* 
tained  possession  of  the  idiole  of  the  rich  eletmled 
tract  rdened  to  —  a  district  forty  or  fifty  miles  in 
length  by  ten  or  twdve  in  width,  the  cdebntad 
Btlka  and  Kerrak  of  the  modem  Arabs,  the  moat 
fertile  on  that  side  of  Jordan,  no  less  eminently 
fitted  for  pastoral  pursuits  than  the  maritime  plane 
of  Philistia  and  Sharon,  oo  the  west  (^  PskkiDC, 
are  for  agricolture.  With  the  highlands  they  occu- 
pied also  the  lowlands  at  theur  feet,  the  plain  whidi 
intervenes  between  the  slopes  of  the  mountains  and 
the  one  perennial  stream  of  Palestine,  and  through 
which  they  were  enabled  to  gain  access  at  pleamire 
to  the  fixds  of  the  river,  and  thus  to  the  eonntry 
beyond  it.  Of  the  valuable  district  of  the  high 
lands  they  were  not  allowed  to  retain  entire  po»> 
session.  The  warlike  Amorites — either  forced  from 
their  original  seats  on  the  west,  or  perhaps  lured 
over  by  the  increasing  prosperity  of  the  yoong 
nation  —  crossed  the  Jordan  wd  overran  the  richer 
portk>n  of  the  territory  on  the  north,  driving  Moab 
back  to  his  original  position  behind  the  natural 
bulwark  of  the  Amon.  The  plain  of  the  Jordan 
Valley,  the  hot  and  humid  atmosphere  of  which 
had  perhaps  no  attraction  for  the  Anxnite  mouo- 
taineen,  appean  to  have  remained  in  the  power 
of  Moab.  When  Israel  reached  the  boundwy  of 
the  country,  this  contest  had  only  very  recently 
occurred.  Sihon,  the  Amorite  king  under  whose 
command  Heshlx>n  had  been  taken,  was  still  reign- 
ing there  —  the  bsllads  commemorating  the  event 
were  still  fresh  in  the  popular  mouth  (Num.  nd. 
27-30).* 

Of  these  events,  which  extended  over  a  period, 
according  to  the  recei>-ed  Bible  chronofegy,  of  not 
less  than  600  years,  from  the  destraction  of  Sodom 
to  the  arrival  of  Isiad  on  the  borders  of  the  Prom- 
ised Land,  we  obtain  the  above  outline  only  from 
the  fragments  of  ancient  documents,  which  aie 
found  embedded  in  the  records  of  Numbers  and 
Deuteronomy  (Num.  xxi.  26-30;  Deut  ii.  10,  11). 

The  position  into  which  the  Moabites  were  driv<en 
by  the  incursion  of  the  Amorites  was  a  very  cir- 
cumscribed one,  in  extent  not  so  much  as  half  that 
which  they  had  lost.  But  on  the  other  hand  Us 
position  was  much  more  secure,  and  it  was  weB 
suited  for  the  occupation  of  a  people  whose  disposi- 
tion was  not  so  warlike  as  that  of  their  ndghbon. 
It  occupied  the  southern  half  of  the  high  table- 
lands which  rise  above  the  eastern  side  of  the  Dead 
Sea.  On  every  side  it  was  strongly  fortified  by 
nature.  On  the  north  was  the  tremendous  chasm 
of  the  Anion.  On  the  west  it  was  limited  by  the 
precipices,  or  m(»«  accurately  the  clifik,  which 
descend  almost  perpendiculariy  to  the  shore  of  the 
lake,  and  are  intersected  only  by  one  or  two  steep 
and  narrow  passes.  Lastly,  on  the  south  and  east, 
it  was  protected  by  a  half  eirde  of  hills  which 
open  only  to  allow  the  passage  of  a  branch  of  the 
Amon  and  another  of  the  torrents  which  descend 
to  the  Dead  Sea. 

It  will  be  seen  firom  the  foregoing  descriptioh 
that  the  territory  oocupied  by  Moab  at  the  period 


6  lor  an  exammation  d  this 
In  sooM  respsets  without  a  pszallal  in  the  OM  IMa 
meat,  see  Nuvaias 
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4  Mi  ytwl  extent,  before  the  invailon  of  the 
4Boritc%  divided  itielf  Deturally  into  thvee  dietiiict 
tad  iodipaidcnt  portiooa.  Eaeh  of  tbete  portions 
i|i|Men  to  have  htd  ite  name  hj  which  it  is  almost 
iawiaUj  designated.  (1.)  The  enctosed  corner » 
or  auitoD  south  of  the  Arnon  was  the  "  field  of 
Moab**  (Ruth  L  1,  9,  6,  Stc).  (9.)  The  mm 
open  ralfiiig  country  north  of  the  Anion,  opposito 
Jcriaho,  sod  up  to  the  hills  of  GUead,  was  the 
••hiid  fif  Moab '*  (Dent  i.  5,  zxxii.  49,  Ac.).  (3.) 
The  sonk  district  in  the  tropical  depths  of  the 
Jofdaa  Valley,  taking  ite  name  from  that  of  the 
grsrt  vaUsj  Itself —the  Arabah  — was  the  Arboth- 
Hoflh,  the  dry  ngione  —  in  the  A.  V.  very  inoor^ 
Ndly  nodersd  the  ** plains  of  Moab"  (Num.  uii. 

l,4e.). 

Oetside  of  the  hills,  which  inclosed  the  ''field 
of  Moab,'*  or  Moab  proper,  oo  the  southeast,  and 
eiiicfa  ars  at  present  eallsd  the  JtM  l/ttt-Karaijith 
tad  Jtbti  e^  TatfwifAy  lay  the  vast  pasture  grounds 
of  the  waste  uncalttvated  country  or  ^  Midbar," 
eiiicfa  is  described  as  **  fiuang  Moab  *'  ou  the  east 
(Norn.  zxi.  11).  ThnM^h  this  latter  district 
Iflwl  appears  to  have  approached  the  lYomised 
L^id.  8ome  communication  had  evidently  taken 
pbee,  though  of  what  nature  it  is  impossible  clearly 
to  isecrtain.  For  while  in  Dent  ii.  28,  2rf,  the 
rititode  of  the  Moabites  is  mentioned  as  friendly, 
UiiB  feems  to  be  contradicted  by  the  statement  of 
niii.  4,  while  in  Judg.  zi.  17,  again,  Israel  is  said 
to  have  sent  from  Kadesh  asking  pormissioii  to 
psM  through  Moab,  a  pennissaea  wliich,  like  lulom, 
Mo^  reliMed.  At  ally  rate  the  attitude  per- 
petuated by  the  prorivon  of  Deui.  zxiii.  3  —  a 
pivriflkm  ntaintaimd  in  full  (broe  by  the  latest  of 
ht  Old  Testament  relbnuen  (Neb.  xiU.  1,  S,  23) 
"  is  one  of  hoatility. 

Bat  whatever  the  communication  may  have 
tesB,  the  nsolt  was  that  Israel  did  not  travene 
Mosb,  but  taming  to  the  right  passed  outside  the 
lawntains  throngh  the  *•  wUdemess,"  by  the  east 
■ds  of  the  territory  above  described  (Deut  ti.  8; 
Jadg.  zL  18),  and  finally  took  up  their  position  in 
tks  country  north  of  the  Amon,  from  which  Moab 
W  so  lately  been  ejected.  Hers  the  headquarten 
rf  the  aatioQ  remained  for  a  considerable  time  while 
tbe  conquest  of  Baehan  was  being  eflbcted.  It  was 
dsrii^  this  period  that  the  visit  at  Balaam  took 
phee.  The  whole  of  the  country  east  of  the  Jor- 
dsn,  with  the  esoeplion  of  the  one  little  corner 
iseipisd  by  &Ioab,  was  in  posiession  of  the  invaders, 
■nd  sithongh  at  the  period  in  question  tlie  main 
Ittdj  had  descended  fimn  the  upper  level  to  the 
pisiiis  of  Shittim,  the  Arboth-Moab,  in  the  Jordan 
Valley,  yet  a  great  numbsr  must  have  remained  on 
the  Bpper  level,  and  the  towns  up  to  the  very  edge 
•f  ths  ravine  of  the  Amon  were  sUU  occuided  by 
Umv  Kttlemente  (Num.  zxi.  24;  Judg.  zi.  26). 
It  wss  a  situatioa  flill  of  aUrm  for  a  nation  which 
hsd  already  snflerad  so  severely.  In  his  extremity 
theMoalMte  king,  Balak^  whose  &ther  Zipper  was 
doobtlsM  the  chisAain  who  had  lost  hie  life  in  the 
■Mounter  with  Sthon  (Num.  xxi.  26)  — i^ipealed 
bthsMkiisnitesforatd(Num.xxii.2-4).    With  a 
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•Ihtwocd  ^ng^  (AT.  •*oorD«n*')litwlesussd 
•Itk  mpMt  to  Ifiaab  (Num.  zzlv.  17 ;  Jer.  zlvlU.  45). 
^  oat  sifii  y«t  to  hava  dlsooverrl  Its  foros  ta  tals 
^iMlsa.  It  eaa  hardly  have  any  connection  with  ths 
Bspt  if  Ihs  iHrrtlofy  as  noticed  fa  tha  text 

*  """^ ' — itly  a  paiiond  ocoola.     8«s  die 


metaphor  highly  appropriate  both  to  his  mouth  and 
to  the  ear  of  the  pastoral  tribe  he  was  addressing,* 
he  ezdaims  that  •*  this  people  will  lick  up  all  round 
about  us  as  the  oz  licketh  up  tbe  grass  of  the 
field.**  What  rektion  existed  between  Moab  auu 
Midian  we  do  not  know,  but  there  are  various  indi- 
cations that  it  was  a  closer  one  than  would  arise 
merely  from  their  common  descent  from  Terah. 
The  tradition  of  the  Jew8<^  is,  that  up  to  this  time 
the  two  had  been  one  nation,  with  kings  taken 
alternately  from  each,  and  that  Bakk  was  a  Midian- 
ite.  This,  however,  is  in  contradiction  to  the  state- 
mmts  of  Genesis  as  to  tbe  origin  of  each  people. 
'Vha  whole  story  of  Bahamas  visit  and  of  the  8(jb> 
sequent  events,  both  in  the  origiiud  narrative  ef 
Numbers  and  in  the  remarkable  stotement  ef 
Jephthah  —  whose  words  as  addressed  to  AmmoB- 
ites  most  be  accepted  as  literaUy  accurate  —  bears 
out  the  inference  already  drawn  from  the  earlier 
history  as  to  the  pacific  character  of  Moab. 

The  account  of  the  whole  of  these  transactions 
in  the  Book  of  Numben,  familiar  as  we  are  with 
ite  phrsses,  perhaps  hardly  convej-s  an  adequate 
idea  of  the  extremity  in  which  Balak  found  himself 
in  his  unexpected  encounter  witii  the  new  nation 
and  their  mighty  Diviuity.  We  may  realize  it 
better  (and  certainly  with  gratitude  for  tbe  oppor* 
tuniU)^  if  we  consider  what  that  last  dreadful  agony 
was  m  which  a  successor  of  Bolak  was  placed,  when, 
all  hope  of  escape  for  himself  and  hi»  {leople  being 
cut  oiT,  the  unhappy  Mesha  immolated  his  own  son 
on  the  wall  of  Kir-haraseth,  —  and  then  remember 
that  BahUc  in  his  distress  actually  proposed  the 
same  awful  sacrifice —  "  his  fimt-bom  for  his  trans- 
gression, the  fruit  of  his  body  for  the  sin  of  his 
soul**  (Mio.  ri.  7),  a  sacrifice  from  which  he  was 
restrained  only  by  the  wise,  tbe  almost  Christian^ 
counsels,  of  Balaam.  This  catastrophe  will  be 
noticed  in  ite  proper  place. 

The  connection  of  Bfoab  with  Midian,  and  the 
comparatively  inoflbnslve  character  of  the  former, 
are  shown  in  the  narrative  of  the  eivnte  which  fol 
lowed  the  departure  of  Balaam.     'Ibe  women  of 
Moab  are  indeed  said  (Num.  xxv.  1)  to  hare  com 
menced  the  idolatrous  fornication  which  pro'iod  so 
destructive  to  Israel,  but  it  is  plain  that  tl<eir  sh  urfl 
in  it  was  insignificant  compared  with  that  of  Mid:  m 
It  was  a  Midianitish  woman  whose  shsmeless  act 
brought  down  the  plague  on  tbe  camp,  the  Midian* 
itish  women  were  especially  devoted  to  destruction 
by  Moses  (xxv.  16-18,  xxxi.  16),  and  it  was  upon 
Midian  that  the  vengeance  was  token.     Kxorpt  ui 
the  passage  already  mentioned,  Moali  is  not  once 
named  in  the  whole  transaction. 

The  htest  date  at  which  the  two  nones  appeal 
in  ooi\junction,  is  found  in  the  notice  of  the  defwt 
of  Midian  "  in  the  field  of  Moab  *'  Ity  the  Edou  ite 
king  Hadad-ben-Bedad,  which  occurred  fire  generic 
tions  l)efore  the  establishment  of  the  raoiiarehy  of 
Isrsel  ((len.  xxzvi.  35;  1  Chr.  L  46).  By  the 
Jewish  interpreten — t.  g.  Sokidon  Jarchi  in  bis 
oommeiitery  on  the  psasage  —  this  is  treated  as 
implying  not  slliance,  but  war,  between  Moab  and 
Midian  (oomp.  1  Chr.  iv.  22). 


aeoocmt  of  the  spoil  taken  tkom  fhsm  (Num.  xxxi 
( 82^7).  iror  tha  pastoral  waalth  of  Moab,  even  at  this 
early  period,  sea  the  expresstons  in  Mio.  vi.  6,  7. 

c  8es  Taigum  Pseudqionathan  on  Num.  xxil.  4. 

d  Balaam's  wordb  (Mlb.  vi.  8)  are  nearly  Idsntloar 
with  those  quoted  by  our  Lord  Hlmsslf  (Matt.  Iz.  If 
andxM.71 
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It  tt  renwrkibble  tlmt  MoiM  ihookl  have  taken 
hit  yiew  of  the  I'roinited  lAnd  flrom  a  Moabite 
Muictuary,  and  beeii  buried  in  the  land  of  Moab. 
It  is  lingnUur  too  that  his  ratlng-plaoe  ia  muted 
in  the  Hebrew  Keoorde  only  by  its  proximity  to 
the  sanctuary  of  that  deity  to  whom  in  his  lifetime 
he  bad  been  such  an  enemy.  He  lies  in  a  lavine 
in  the  land  of  Moab,  heUng  Beth-Peor,  i.  e.  the 
abode  of  Baal-Peor  (Ueut  zzzIt.  6). 

After  the  conquest  of  Canaan  the  rehttions  of 
Moab  with  Israel  were  of  a  mixed  chsracter.  With 
the  tribe  of  Bei\Janiin,  whose  possessions  at  their 
eastcir  ni  were  separated  ftoni  those  of  Moab  only 
bj  iiis  Jordan,  they  had  at  least  one  severe  struggle, 
in  anion  with  their  khidred  the  Ammonites,  and 
als),  for  this  time  ooiy,  the  wild  Amalekites  from 
the  south  (Judg.  Hi.  13-30).  The  Moabite  king, 
Eclon,  Actually  ruled  and  received  tribute  in  Jericho 
for  eighteen  years,  but  at  the  end  of  that  time  he 
was 'killed  by  the  Ber\jamite  hero  Ehud,  and  the 
letnni  of  the  Moabites  being  interoepteid  at  the 
fiords,  a  hirge  number  were  skughtered,  and  a  stop 
wit  to  such  incursions  on  their  part  for  the  Aiture." 
\  trace  of  this  in^'asion  ia  visible  in  the  name  of 
Chephar-ha-Animonai,  the  "hamlet  of  the  Am- 
monites," one  of  the  Bei^amite  towns:  and  another 
is  possibly  preserved  even  to  the  present  day  in  the 
name  of  Mukhmat^  the  modem  representati\'e  of 
Michroash,  which  is  by  some  scholarB  believed  to 
have  received  its  name  from  Chemosh  the  Moabite 
deity. 

The  feud  continued  with  true  oriental  pertinadty 
to  the  time  of  Saul.  Of  his  slaughter  of  the  Am- 
monites we  have  ftill  details  in  1  Sam.  zi.,  and 
anongst  his  other  conquests  Moab  is  especially 
mentioned  (1  Sam.  xiv.  47).  There  ia  not,  how- 
ever, as  we  should  expect,  any  record  of  it  during 
Iahl)08heth*s  residence  at  Mahanaim  on  the  east  of 
Jordan. 

But  while  such  were  their  relations  to  the  tril)e 
of  Benjamin,  the  story  of  Kuth,  on  the  other  hand, 
teatifies  to  the  existent  of  a  friendly  intercourse 
between  Moab  and  liethlehem,  one  of  the  towna  of 
Judah.  The  Jewish  '*  tradition  ascribes  the  death 
of  Mahbn  and  Chilion  to  punishment  for  having 
broken  the  commandnient  of  Dent,  xxili.  3,  but  no 
tmce  of  any  feeling  of  the  kind  is  \isil>le  in  the 
Book  of  Ruth  itself — which  not  only  seems  to 
imply  a  considerable  intercourse  between  the  two 
nations,  but  also  a  complete  ignorance  or  disregard 
of  the  precept  in  question,  which  was  broken  in  the 
most  flagrant  manner  when  Kuth  Iiecame  the  wife 
jf  Bona.  By  his  descent  from  Ruth,  Dand  may 
Ve  said  .to  hax-e  had  Moabite  bk)od  in  his  \'eins. 
Die  relationship  wns  suflicient,  especially  when  com- 
bined with  the  blood  feud  between  Moab  and  Ben- 
jamin, already  alluded  to,  to  warrant  his  visitins 
she  Und  of  his  ancestress,  and  committing  his 
parents  to  the  protection  of  the  king  of  Bloab,  when 
hard  pressed  by  Saul  (1  Sam.  xxii.  8,  4).  But  here 
ill  friendly  relation  stops  for  ever.  Tiie  next  time 
the  name  is  mentioned  is  in  the  account  of  David's 
war,  at  least  twenty  yean  after  the  hiat-mentioned 
•vent  (2  Sam.  viii.  2;  1  Chr.  zviii.  2). 

Tlie  abrupt  manner  in  which  this  war  ia  intro- 


•  Tha  wBOtmat  of  Shaharaim,  a  man  of  Benjamin, 
■^  begat  children  In  the  (Md  of  Moab,'*  In  1  Chr. 
fill.  B,  SDi^ms,  firom  tha  mantlon  of  Biod  (ver.  6),  lo 
tolons  t*  this  tim«;  hat  tlia  wbots  pasaaga  la  wy 

ft  taaVanvrnJaBBttaaoBftaiilLi. 
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dooed  into  the  hfatoryiano  less  nuaikBhlB  that 
the  brief  and  paaaiiig  terms  in  whieh  ita  hocnitfl 
are  reeorded.  The  aoooont  oceopiea  bat  a  fn 
woida  in  either  Samuel  or  Gbnmieles,  and  yet  h 
must  have  been  for  the  time  little  abort  of  a  rirtaa. 
eztirpation  of  the  nation.  Two  thirda  of  the  people 
were  put  to  death,  and  the  remainder  beeame  bond- 
men, and  were  sul^Jected  to  a  regular  tribate.  An 
uicident  of  this  war  ia  probably  recorded  in  2  Sam 
zziii.  20,  and  1  Chr.  zi.  22.  The  apoils  taken  fhma 
the  Moabite  eities  and  sanetuaries  went  to  awell 
the  tnasures  acquired  from  the  enemies  of  Jefaofah, 
which  David  was  amassing  for  the  ftiture  Temple 
(2  Sam.  viii.  11,  12:  1  Chr.  zviu.  11).  It  was  the 
first  time  that  the  prophecy  of  BalMm  had  been 
ftilfilled,  —  "  Out  of  Jacob  shall  come  he  that  shall 
have  dominion,  and  shall  destroy  him  that  !»• 
maineth  of  Ar,**  that  U  of  Moab. 

So  signal  a  vengeance  can  only  have  been  oeea- 
sioned  by  some  act  of  perfidy  or  insult,  like  thai 
which  brought  down  a  aimikr  treatment  on  the 
Ammonites  (2  Sam.  z.)«  But  as  to  any  aiioh  net 
the  narrative  is  absolutdy  silent.  It  haa  been  eon* 
jectured  that  the  king  of  Moab  betrayed  the  trust 
which  David  reposed  in  him,  and  eitiier  himeelf 
killed  Jesse  and  his  wife,  or  surrendered  them  Id 
Saul.  But  this,  though  not  improbable,  is  nothing 
more  than  coi^ecture. 

It  must  have  been  a  considerable  time  belbn 
Moab  recm-ered  from  so  severe  a  blow.  Of  this  we 
have  evidence  in  the  (act  of  their  not  being  men- 
tioned in  the  account  of  the  campaign  in  whieh  the 
Ammonitea  were  aubdued,  when  it  is  not  probabls 
they  would  have  refrained  from  amiflting  their  rda- 
Uvea  had  they  been  in  a  condition  to  do  ao. 
Throughout  the  reign  of  Sotomon,  they  no  doubt 
ahared  in  the  universal  peace  which  aorroanded 
Israel ;  and  the  only  mention  of  the  name  oecma 
in  the  statement  that  there  were  Moabites  amongst 
the  foreign  women  in  the  royal  harem,  and,  at  a 
natural  oonaequence,  that  the  Moabite  wonhip  was 
tolerated,  or  perhape  encouraged  (1  K.  zi.  1,  7,  M). 
The  high  pbce  for  Chemoah,  «*  the  abomination  of 
Moab,**  was  conaecrated  «*on  the  meant  fiuinj 
Jerusalem,'*  where  it  remained  till  its  **  defilenrnt  ** 
by  Josiah  (2  K.  zziii  13),  nearly  Ibor  cent  j'.a 
afterwards. 

At  the  disruption  of  the  kingdom,  Mcah  seenre 
to  have  CEdlen  to  the  northern  realm,  probably  fbr 
the  same  reason  that  has  been  already  remaiked  in 
the  case  of  Eglon  and  Ehud  —  that  the  fords  of 
Jordan  lay  within  the  territory  of  Beqjamin,  who 
for  some  time  after  the  separation  dung  to  ita 
ancient  ally  the  house  of  F^>hraim.  But  be  thia  aa 
it  may,  at  the  death  of  Ahab,  eighty  yeara  later, 
we  find  Moab  paying  him  the  enonnooa  tribute, 
apparently  annual,  of  100,(M)U  rama,  and  the  same 
numlier  of  wethera  with  their  fleeoea;  an  anMmnt 
which  teatifiea  at  once  to  the  ae^'erity  oH  the  lenan 
imposed  by  Israel,  and  to  the  remarkable  vigor  of 
character,  and  wealth  of  natural  reaouroea,  whicli 
oould  enaUe  a  little  country,  not  so  huge  aa  the 
county  of  Huntingdon,  to  raise  year  by  year  thi* 
enormous  impost,  and  at  the  same  time  soppoit  iti 
own  people  in  prosperity  and  afflncnee.'    It  ia  net 


of  Boaa  with  the  stranger  Is  vtndleated  by 
Ruth  a  proselyte  In  desira.  If  not  by  aetoal  iaitlatiaa 
c  Thla  affluence  la  shown  by  tha  tieaamaa  wWA 
they  left  on  the  field  of  Becachah  (2  Cor.  zz.  25),  as 
loss  than  by  the  canoral  condition  of  the  eomiCvy 
indJaatad In  tiw aawalivaef  Jeaam^ la laainn ;  anile 
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tint  the  MoOiltei  ifaoiild  IwvtMiied  the 
fd  Ahab't  deftth  to  throw  off  «>  >wl«n- 
a  jaikit;  but  it  is  nirprising,  that,  BJiwitb- 
■fiBTilmg  mch  a  drain  oo  their  resourocv,  they  were 
tmdj  to  inenr  the  risk  aod  expense  of  a  war  with 
s  slate  in  every  respect  hr  their  superior.  Their 
fint  step,  after  ■■iwrting  their  independenoOf  was 
Id  altaek  the  kingdom  oi  Judah  in  eompany  with 
their  lundred  Uie  Ammonites,  and,  as  seems  prob- 
able, the  Mehmiim,  a  ronng  semi-Edomite  people 
from  the  numntains  in  the  soatbeast  of  Palestine 
(2  Cfar.  zz.).  The  army  was  a  hajpe  heterogeneous 
horde  of  iU-sssorted  elements.  The  route  chosen 
for  the  invasion  was  roond  the  southern  end  of  the 
Dead  Sea,  thence  along  the  beach,  and  by  the  paai 
of  Eo-gedi  to  the  lerel  of  the  upper  country.  But 
the  cxpiBdition  contained  within  itieir  the  elements 
of  its  own  destruction.  Before  they  readied  the 
eneny  dissensions  anee  between  the  heathoi  stran- 
gens  and  the  children  of  Lot:  distrust  folkywed, 
and  finally  panic;  and  when  the  army  of  Jehoeh- 
sphat  came  in  sight  of  them  they  found  that  they 
bad  nothing  to  do  but  to  watch  the  extermination 
of  one  half  the  huge  host  by  the  other  half,  and  to 
aeiae  the  prodigious  booty  which  was  left  on  the 
Beld. 

Disaatrous  as  was  this  proceeding,  that  which 
followed  it  was  even  still  more  so.  As  a  natunl 
eeoseqiience  of  the  late  events,  Israel,  Judah,  and 
Edom  united  in  an  attack  on  Moab.  For  reasons 
which  are  not  stated,  but  one  of  which  we  may 
feaaonably  conjecture  was  to  aroid  the  passage  of 
the  savage  Edomites  through  Judah,  the  three  con- 
federate armies  approached  not  as  usual  by  the 
north,  but  round  the  southern  end  of  the  Dead  Sea, 
through  the  parched  valleys  of  upper  Edom.  As 
the  Irast  came  nesr,  the  king  of  Moab,  doubtless 
the  same  Mesha  who  threw  off  the  yoke  of  Ahab, 
seefmblnd  the  whole  of  his  people,  from  the  youngest 
who  were  of  age  to  bear  the  sword-girdle,^  on  the 
bomdary  of  his  territory,  probably  on  the  outer 
•lopes  of  the  line  of  hills  which  encireles  the  fower 
portion  of  Moab,  overiooking  the  waste  which  ez- 
ended  below  them  towards  the  east^  Here  they 
wmained  all  night  on  the  watch.  With  the  ap- 
proadi  of  morning  the  sun  roee  suddenly  above  the 
horizon  of  the  rolling  plain,  and  as  his  level  beams 
burst  through  the  night-mists  they  revealed  no 
iiiiwwn  of  the  enemy,  but  shone  with  a  blood-red 
glare  on  a  multitude  of  pools  in  the  bed  of  the 
wady  at  their  feet.  They  did  not  know  that  these 
pools  had  been  sunk  during  the  night  by  the  order 
of  a  mighty  Prophet  who  was  with  the  host  of 
Israd,  and  that  they  had  been  filled  by  the  sudden 
flkiw  of  water  rushing  from  the  distant  higiilands 
rf  Edom.  To  them  the  eondusion  was  inevitable. 
The  army  had,  like  their  own  on  the  Inte  occasion, 
fallen  out  in  the  night;  these  red  pools  were  the 
Uood  of  the  dain;  those  who  were  not  killed  had 
ded,  aod  nothing  stood  between  them  and  the 
nilbige  of  the  camp. 
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1m  naaaig,iiB  of  Inlah  and  Jersmlah  "vblch  are  cited 
farther  of»  In  this  article. 

a  2  K.  ifl.  21.  This  paange  exbibIN  one  of  the 
DOSt  riagnlar  variadooa  of  the  LXX.  The  Hebrew 
text  is  tttsnUy,  <'  and  aU  gathered  thomaelvee  eogether 
Hiat  were  girt  with  a  girdle  aod  upward."  This  the 
UEZ  origtoally  rendered  an^Miyw  tic  invrbt  vcpM^- 
«al  hnpm'  whiefa  the  AlexanditeeOodez 
bat  in  the  Valiean  MS.  the  last  weeds 
iB0taan/besaeorr*plidlnlo«al«tt —  ^ — ** 
Oh!»» 


The  cfy  "Moab  to  the  spoil!*'  was  laivid. 
Down  the  slopes  they  rushed  in  headlong  disorder, 
but  not,  as  they  expected,  to  empty  tents;  they 
found  an  enemy  ready  prepared  to  reap  the  resuH 
of  his  ingenious  stratagem.^'  Then  oecurred  one 
of  those  scenes  of  carnage  which  can  happen  imt 
once  or  twice  in  the  existence  of  a  nation.  The 
Moabites  fled  back  in  confusion,  followed  and  cut 
down  at  every  step  by  thdr  enemies.  Far  inwards 
did  the  ponuit  rMch,  among  the  dtiea  and  farms 
and  orchards  of  that  rich  district:  nor  when  the 
sfaughter  was  over  was  the  honrid  work  of  dcstni»- 
tion  done.  The  towns  both  fortified  and  onfortided 
were  demolished,  and  the  stones  strewed  over  the 
canftdly  tilled  fidds.  The  fountains  of  water,  tfar 
lUe^'  of  an  eastern  land,  were  choked,  and  all  tiir. 
ber  of  any  sixeor  goodnees  felled.  Nowhere  dee  ds 
we  hear  of  such  sweeping  desolation;  the  very 
besom  of  destruction  pasecd  over  the  land.  At 
Ust  the  struggle  collected  itsdf  at  KiBrHAKBiacTii, 
apparently  a  newly  constructed  fortren,  which,  if 
the  modem  Kerak — and  there  is  every  probability 
that  they  are  identical  —  may  wdl  hare  resisted  aK 
the  efibrts  of  the  allied  kings  in  its  natire  impreg- 
nability. Here  Mesha  took  refbge  with  his  family 
and  with  the  remnants  of  bis  army.  The  heights 
around,  by  which  the  town  is  entirdy  commanded, 
were  coA-ered  with  dingers,  who,  armed  partly  with 
the  ancient  weapon  of  David  and  of  the  Benjamites, 
partly  perhaps  with  the  newly-invented  ma* 
chines  shortly  to  be  famous  in  Jerusalem  (8  Chi. 
xxvi.  15),  discharged  their  voUeys  of  stones  on  the 
town.  At  length  the  annoyance  could  be  borne  no 
knger.  Then  Meaha,  collating  round  him  a  for- 
bni  hope  of  700  of  his  best  wrarriors,  made  a  des- 
perate sally,  with  the  intention  of  cutting  his  way 
through  to  his  special  foe  the  king  cf  Edom.  Bot 
the  enemy  were  too  strong  for  him,  and  he  was  driven 
back.  And  then  came  a  fitting  crown  to  a  tragedy 
already  ao  terrible.  An  awful  spectacle  anuoed 
and  horrified  the  bedegen.  The  king  and  his 
ekiest  son,  the  heir  to  the  throne,  mounted  the  wall, 
and,  in  the  sight  of  the  thonsands  who  covered  thi 
sides  of  that  vast  amphitheatre,  the  father  killed 
and  burnt  his  child  ss  a  propitiatory  sacrifice  to  the 
crud  gods  of  his  country.  It  was  the  same  dread  • 
ful  act  to  which,  as  we  have  seen,  lialak  had  been 
so  neariy  tempted  in  his  extremity.*  But  the  dan- 
ger, though  perhaps  not  really  greater  than  his, 
was  more  imminent;  and  Media  had  no  one  like 
Balaam  at  hand,  to  counael  patience  and  rubmis- 
don  to  a  mightier  Power  than  Chemosh  or  Boal> 
Peer. 

Hitherto,  though  able  and  ready  to  fight  when 
necessary,  the  Moabites  do  not  appear  to  have  been 
a  fighting  people;  perhaps,  ss  suggested  dsewhen, 
the  Ammonites  were  the  wsrriors  of  the  nation  ol 
Lot.  But  this  disaster  seems  to  have  altered  thdr 
dispodtion,  at  any  nte  for  a  time.  Shortly  sfter 
these  events  we  hear  of  *«  bands  *'  —  thst  is  pillaging 
marauding    parties/ — of   the  Moabites    making 


b  Companf  Kum.    xxl.   11  —  ''  towards  the  sun 
rbhig." 

e  The  iesaon  was  not  lost  oo  king  Joram,  who  proved 
himself  more  cautioos  on  a  sImUar  oeoaskm  (2  K.  vU 
12,13). 

d  Pvlus  Stat  luzuiia  propter  Irrignos  sgros  ( J4 
on  Is.  XV.  9). 

«  Jerome  ahns  of  all  the  eoDunentatois  ssi 
have  notleed  this.    See  hSs  Cbmm.  in  MUk.  vl. 

/  *^yn^.     The  weed  »  bands,"  bj  wbkh  thU  H 
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Uieir  incunions  into  lainel  in  the  spring,  as  if  to 
ipoil  the  early  corn  before  It  waa  fit  to  cut  (3  K. 
Kill.  20).  With  Edom  there  must  have  been  manj 
a  ooDtett.  One  of  these,  marked  by  savage  ren- 
B;eaDce —  recalling  in  some  dcigree  the  tragedy  of 
Kir-haraaeth  —  is  alluded  to  by  Amoe  (ii.  1),  where 
a  kin(;  of  Edom  seems  to  have  been  killed  and  burnt 
by  Moab.  This  may  have  been  one  of  the  incidents 
of  the  battle  of  Kir-haraeeth  itself,  occurring  per- 
haps after  the  Edomites  had  parted  itom  Israd,  and 
were  o\-ertaken  on  their  road  home  by  the  furious 
king  of  Moab  (Gteseniua,  Jrsrria,  L  604);  or  accord- 
ing to  the  Jewish  tradition  (Jerome,  on  Amos  ii. 
1),  it  was  a  vengeance  still  more  savage  because 
more  protracted,  and  laating  even  beyond  the  death 
9?  the  king,  whose  rema^  were  torn  from  his 
tomb  and  thus  consumed  :  Non  dieo  orudeUtatom 
sed  rabiem;  ut  inoenderent  ossa  regis  Idum«e, 
et  non  potorentur  mortem  esse  omnium  extremum 
malorum  (/6.  ver.  i). 

(n  the  **  Burden  of  Moab  **  pronounced  by  Isaiah 
(ehftps.  XV.,  zvi.),  we  possess  a  document  ftill  of  in- 
teresting details  as  to  the  condition  of  the  nation, 
at  the  time  of  the  death  of  Ahaz  king  of  Judah, 
B.  c.  726.  Mwe  than  a  century  and  a  half  had 
elapsed  since  the  great  calamity  to  which  we  have 
*ost  referred.  In  Uiat  interval,  Moab  has  regained 
all,  and  more  than  all  of  his  former  prosperity,  and 
has  besides  extended  himself  over  the  district  which 
he  originally  occupied  in  the  youth  of  the  nation, 
and  which  was  left  vacant  when  the  removal  of 
Heuben  to  Assyria,  which  bad  been  begun  by  Ihil 
hi  7T0.  was  completed  by  Tigkth-pUeser  about  the 
year  740  (1  Chr.  v.  25,  26). 

This  passage  of  Isaiah  cannot  be  considered  apart 
fVom  that  of  Jeremiah,  ch.  xlviii.  The  latter  was 
pronounced  more  than  a  century  later,  about  the 
year  600,  ten  or  twelve  years  before  the  invasion 
of  Nebuchadnezzar,  by  which  Jerusalem  was  de- 
stroyed. In  many  respects  it  is  identical  with 
that  of  Isaiah,  and  both  are  believed  by  the  best 
modem  scholars,  on  account  of  the  archaisms  and 
other  peculiarities  of  language  which  they  contain, 


eommonly  rendered  with  A.  Y.  has  not  now  tiie  fbroe 

of  the  original  tenn.  ^Vlk  Is  derived  tram  *T*7|[, 
to  nub  together  and  fleroely,  and  signifies  a  troop  of 
irregular  marauders,  as  opposed  to  the  regular  soldiers 
of  an  army.  It  Is  employed  to  denote  (1.)  the  bands  of 
the  Amalekites  and  other  Bedouin  tribes  round  Pales- 
tine:  as*  1  Sam.  XXX.  8, 16, 28  (A.  Y.  "  troop  *'  and  '^com- 
piuy  '') :  2  K.  vi.  28,  xlil.  20,  21,  zzlv.  2 ;  1  Chr.  xii. 
21 ,  2  Chr.  xxil.  1  (A.  Y.  <«  band  ").  It  Is  In  this  oonnec- 
tlon  that  U  occurs  In  the  elaborate  play  on  the  name 
of  Oad,  contained  in  Qen.  xlix.  19  [see  voL  i.  p.  848  6], 
ft  passage  strikingly  corrobonted  by  1  Chr.  xll.  18, 
where  the  Qadltes  who  resorted  to  David  In  his  dlfflcul- 
cies  —  ^wift  as  roes  on  the  mountains,  with  Ihces  like 
the  fltces  of  lions  —  were  fonned  by  him  into  a  "  band." 
In  1  K.  xi.  24  it  denotes  the  roring  troop  collected  by 
Rescn  from  the  remnants  of  the  army  of  Zot>ah,  who 
took  the  city  of  Damascus  by  surprise,  and  by  their 
forays  molested  —  llteralVy  "  played  the  Satan  to  "  — 
tolomon  (ver.  25).  How  Ibrmidable  these  bands  were, 
may  be  gathered  from  2  Sam.  xxil.  80,  where  In  a 
moDMut  of  most  solemn  exultation  David  speaks  of 
breaking  through  one  of  them  as  among  the  most 
memorable  exploits  of  his  life. 

(2.1  The  word  Is  used  in  the  geneml  sense  of  hired 
•oldien  —  merrenaries :  as  of  the  host  nf  100,000 
■porymites  hired  by  Amailah  in  2  (?hr.  xzv.  0, 10, 18 ; 
whste  the  point  Is  miosed  In  the  A.  Y.  by  the  use  of 
tni*  word  *<  army."  No  Bedouins  could  have  shown  a 
appetite  to  plunder  than  did  these  Israelites 
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to  be  adopted  from  a  common  source  —  the  wak 
of  some  much  more  ancient  prophet  <• 

Isaiah  ends  his  denunciation  by  a  prediotion  — 
in  his  own  words  —  that  within  three  yean  Moafc 
should  be  greatly  reduced.  This  was  pro.'«Uy 
with  a  view  to  Shalmaneeer  who  destroyed  Sam^ia. 
and  no  doubt  ovetnn  the  other  side  of  the  Jondau  ^ 
in  735,  aad  again  in  723  (2  K.  x\ii.  8,  xviiL  9) 
The  only  event  of  which  we  have  a  record  to  whidh 
it  woold  seem  possible  tliat  tbe  passage,  as  orig- 
inaliy  uttered  by  the  older  prophet,  applied,  ii  the 
invasion  of  Pul,  who  about  the  year  770  appears  to 
have  commenced  the  dqwrtation  of  Keubeu  (1  Chr. 
V.  26),  and  who  very  probably  at  the  same  time 
molested  Moab.*'  The  difficulty  of  so  many  of  the 
towns  of  Keulten  being  mentioned,  as  at  that  early 
date  already  in  the  possession  of  Moab,  may  perhaps 
be  ezphuned  by  remciubering  that  the  idobtiy  of  the 
neighboring  nations — and  therefore  of  Moab — had 
been  adopted  by  the  trans-Jordanic  tribee  for  soum 
time  previoualy  to  the  final  deportation  by  Tiglath- 
pileser  (see  1  Chr.  v.  25),  and  that  many  of  the 
sanctturies  were  probalily  even  at  the  date  of  the 
original  deli\'ery  of  the  denunciation  in  the  handa 
of  the  priesta  of  Chemosh  and  Miioom.  If,  as 
Ewald  {(Jtgch.  iii.  588)  with  much  probability 
infers,  the  Moabites,  no  less  than  the  Ammonitea, 
were  under  the  protecf  ion  of  the  powerful  Uzziah  ^ 
(2  Chr.  xxri.  8),  then  the  obscure  expresaiona  of  the 
ancient  seer  as  given  in  Is.  xri.  l-{i,  referring  to  a 
tribute  of  lambs  (conip.  2  R.  iii.  4)  sent  from  tbe 
wild  pasture-gromids  south  of  Moab  to  Zion,  and 
to  protection  and  relief  from  oppression  aflbrderl  by 
the  throne  '  of  David  to  the  fugitives  and  onteasta 
of  Moab  —  acquire  an  intelligible  sense. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  calamities  which  Jeremiah 
describes  may  have  been  inflicted  in  any  ooe  of 
the  numerous  visitations  from  the  Aasyrian  anny, 
under  which  tiiese  unhappy  countriea  auflhred  at 
the  period  of  his  prophecy  in  rapid  auccesaioo. 

But  tbe  uncertainty  of  the  exact  dates  lefened  to 
in  these  several  denunciatwns  does  not  in  the  least 
afibct  the  interest  or  the  value  of  the  alluaiooa  tfaaj 

(ver.  18).  In  this  sense  It  Is  probably  used  In  2  Obr 
xxvi.  11  for  the  irragnlar  troops  kept  by  Uariah  far 
purposes  d  plunder,  and  who  are  distinguished  from 
his  '<  army  "  (ver.  18)  maintained  for  regular  en^ige* 
ments. 

(8.)  In  2  Sam.  lU.  22  C«  troop'')  and  2  K.  v.  2  («  by 
companies  ")  It  rdbrs  to  marauding  raids  for  the  pur- 
pose of  plunder. 

a  See  Ewald  (P^tphetm,  229-81).  He  seems  to  be- 
lieve that  Jeremiah  has  preserved  the  old  pro^ecy 
more  nearly  In  Its  original  condition  than  Isaiah. 

b  Amos,  B.  0.  cir.  780,  propheried  that  a  nation 
should  aflUct  Israel  from  the  entering  In  of  lianath 
unto  the  **  torrent  of  the  desert  **  (probably  one  of  the 
wadies  on  the  B.  B.  extrsmity  of  the  Dead  Sea) ;  that  Is, 
the  whole  of  the  eountiy  east  of  Jordan. 

c  Knobel  rslbrs  the  original  of  Is.  xt.,  xtI.  to  the 
time  of  Jeroboam  II.,  a  great  conqueror  beyond  Jor> 
dan. 


years  after  tbe  invaahm  of 


'^  He  died  758,  i.  s.  12 
PuL 

*  The  word  used  In  this  passage  for  the  palace  of 
Dariil  in  7Jon,  namely  "  tent "  (A.  Y.  ^  tabernacle  **),  k 
remarkttb  «•  as  an  instance  of  the  perristenee  with  mbieb 
the  memory  of  the  original  mllitnty  foundaHon  of 
Jerusalem  by  the  warriiir-king  was  preserred  by  the 
Prophets.  Thus,  in  Pa.  Ixxvi.  2  and  Lam.  11.  6  tt  k 
the  *'  booth  or  bivooacklng-hnt  of  Jehovah  ;  *'  and  la 
la.  xxix.  1  the  city  where  David  ''pifechod,*'  er  t'ea 
camped  "  (not  "  dwelt,"  as  hi  A.  Y.). 
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adotam  to  the  oosditicm  of  Moab.    Tliey  hear  the 
cvidat  tUnp  of  portiaiture  by  artiflU  who  knew 
tlidr  lolgect  thoroughly.    The  nation  appean  in 
tbem  aa  high-sptritod,^   wealtbyi  populoui,  and 
cfCQ  to  a  eertain  extent  eiTiliced,  enjoying  a  wide 
lepotatioa  and  popularity.  With  a  metaphor  which 
vril  expreaaei  at  once  the  pastoral  wealth  of  the 
Mantnr  and  ita  oommandiiig,  aknoet  regal,  position, 
but  which  cannot  be  conreywi  in  a  tran^ation,  Moab 
n  depioCed  as  the  strong  sceptre,^  the  beantiM 
rtiff « idiose  fiRscture  will  be  bewailed  by  all  about 
kkOy  sod  bj  all  who  know  him.  In  his  cities  we  dis- 
esro  a  **  great  moltitude"   of   people  Hying  in 
**  S^t**  *nd  in  the  mgoyment  of  great  **  treasure/* 
■ewdinc  the  pablie  squares,  the  houtetops,  and  the 
ancDts  imd  descents  of  the  numerous  high  places  and 
■netnstfies   where   the  "priests and  princes"  of 
ONBMih  or  Baal-PiBor  minister  to  the  anxious  devo- 
laei.   Outside  the  towns  lie  the  '*  plentiful  fields,** 
famirisnt  as  the  renowned  Carmel  *'  —  the  vineyards, 
•ad  gardens  of  **  summer  fruits  ** ;  —  the  harvest  is 
bong  reaped,  and  the  •«  hay  stored  in  its  abundance,** 
the  nneyards  and  the  pteaws  are  crowded  with 
psHBDts,   gathering    and    treading    the   grapea, 
the  famd  resounds  with  the  clamor  •  of  the  vin- 
ta^en.  These  characteristics  contrast  very  fiivorably 
vHk  any  ti^its  recorded  of  Amnion,  Edom,  Midlan, 
Aoalek,  the  Philistines,  or  the  Canaanite  tribes. 
And  nnee  the  deecripUons  we  are  considering  are 
adopted  by  certainly  two,  and  probably  three  proph- 
(U— Jeremiah,  Isaiah,  and  the  older  seer  —  ex- 
tending over  a  period  of  nearly  200  years,  we  may 
■id?  eoodode  that  they  are  not  merely  temporary 
ciRnnstanoes,  but  were  the  enduring  characteris- 
tics of  the  people.     In  this  case  there  can  be  no 
drabt  that  amongst  the  pastoral  people  of  Syria, 
Moab  ptocd  next  to  Israel  in  all  matters  of  material 
eeakh  and  civilizaUon. 

It  ii  vay  interesting  to  remark  the  feeling  which 
Mtaatee  the  prophets  in  these  denunciations  of 
I  people  who,  though  the  enemies  of  Jehovah,  were 
Um  blood-rdatioDS  of  Israel.  Half  the  allusions  of 
laiah  snd  Jeremiah  in  the  passages  referred  to, 
■wt  forever  remain  obscue.  We  shall  never 
bow  who  the  "  krdsof  the  heathen  **  were  who,  in 
tbat  terrible  /  night,  laid  waste  and  brought  to 
does  the  prosperous  Ar-moab  and  Kir-moab.  Or 
the  oecssiou  of  that  flight  over  the  Amon,  when  the 
Uosbite  women  wen  huddled  together  at  the  ford, 
Gke  a  flock  of  young  birds,  pressing  to  cross  to  the 
mSt  side  of  the  stream,  —  when  the  dwellers  in 
Arav  itood  by  the  side  of  the  high  road  which 
pueed  their  town,  and  eagerly  questioning  the 
Mitivcs  as  they  hurried  up,  »  What  is  done?  '*  — 
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« Ii.  xn.  6 ;  Jer.  xlriii.  29.  The  woM  OAOn  (7SS|), 
Iks  <Mir  own  word  "  pride,**  Is  susceptible  of  a  good  as 
•ril  as  a  bsd  asnas.    It  is  the  term  used  for  the 


'■aMr  "  and  "  exeeUen<7  »»  of  Jehovah  (Is.  U.  10, 
^  tt.  XV.  7),  and  b  frequently  in  the  A.  V.  ren- 
*»"1  t)y  «  poasp.) * 

*  n^Q;  the«rDd**ofMos8S,andor  Aaion,and 
of  the  heads  of  the  tribes  (Num.  zrii.  3,  fce.).  Th« 
tn  abo  BMBos  a  » tribs."  No  Bnglish  word  ex- 
I  all  those  BMaalnga. 

Tgl) ;  the  word  used  fbr  the  *•  rods  **  of  Jaeob*s 

;  sise  fcr  the  «  stavss  *' fai  the  pastoral  pan^ 
bb«rbehartsh(xl.  7-U). 

4  (^wuf  tithe  word  rendered  "plentiftil  fleld'ln 
ii.x«i]OaMlJsr.  xlviU.  88. 

*  Wbst  Ihs  db  of  a  rintsfi  In  PalesHne  wss  may 


received  but  one  answer  ftom  all  alike  —  *<  Afl  Is 
lost !  Hoab  is  oonfoimded  and  broken  down !  ** 

Many  expressions,  also,  such  ss  the  '*  weeping  el 
Jazer,**  the  *«  heifer  of  three  years  oU,**  thi 
t*  shadow  of  Ileshbon,**  the  **  lions,**  must  remain 
obscure.  But  nothing  can  obscure  or  render  obso> 
lete  the  tone  9  of  tenderness  and  auction  which 
makes  itself  felt  in  a  hundred  expressions  through* 
out  these  precious  doeumente.  Ardently  as  the 
Prophet  longs  for  the  destruction  of  the  enemy  of 
his  country  and  of  Jehovah,  and  .earnestly  as  he 
curses  the  man  t*ihat  doeth  the  work  of  Jehovah 
deoeitftiUy,  that  keepeth  back  his  sword  ftY>m 
blood,"  yet  he  is  constrained  to  bemoan  and  lament 
such  drndful  cakmities  to  a  people  so  near  him 
both  in  blood  and  k)cality.  His  heart  mourns  — 
it  sounds  like  pipes  —  for  the  men  of  Klr-heres;  his 
heart  cries  out,  it  sounds  like  a  harp  for  Moab. 

Isaiah  recurs  to  the  subject  in  another  passage 
of  extraordinary  force,  and  of  fiercer  character 
than  before,  namely,  xxv.  10^12.  Here  the  ex- 
termination, the  utter  annihilation,  of  Moab,  la 
contemplated  by  the  Prophet  with  triumph,  as  one 
of  the  first  results  of  the  reesteblishment  of  Jeho- 
vah on  Mount  Zion :  "  In  this  mountain  shall  the 
hand  of  Jehovah  rest,  and  Moab  shall  be  trodden 
down  under  Him,  even  as  straw  —  the  straw  of  his 
own  threshing-floors  at  Madmensh  —  is  trodden 
down  for  the  dunghill.  And  He  shall  spread  fbrth 
his  hands  in  the  midst  of  them  —  namely,  of  the 
Moabltes  —  as  one  that  swirameth  spreadeth  forth 
his  bands  to  swim,  bufTet  following  buffet,  right 
and  left,  with  terrible  rapidity,  as  the  strong  swim> 
mer  urges  his  way  forward:  and  He  shall  bring 
down  their  pride  together  with  the  spoils  of  their 
bands.  And  the  fortress  of  Blisgab  A  —  thy  walli 
shall  He  bring  down,  lay  low,  and  bring  to  the 
ground,  to  the  dust.'* 

If,  according  to  the  custom  of  interpreters,  th's 
and  the  preceding  chapter  (xxiv.)  are  understood 
as  referring  to  the  destruction  of  Babylon,  then 
this  sudden  burst  of  indignation  towards  Moab  is 
extremely  puzzling.  But,  if  the  passage  Is  exam- 
ined with  that  riew,  it  will  perhaps  be  found  tc 
contain  some  expressions  which  suggest  the  possi- 
bility of  Moab  having  been  at  least  within  the 
ken  of  the  Prophet,  even  though  not  in  the  fore- 
ground of  his  vision,  during  a  great  part  of  the 
passage.  The  Hebrew  words  rendered  "  city  "  in 
xxv.  2  —  two  entirely  distinct  terms  —  are  posi- 
tively, with  a  slight  variation,  the  names  of  the 
two  chief  Moabito  strongholds,  the  same  which  are 
mentioned  in  xv.  1,  and  one  of  which '  is  in  the 
Pentateuch  a  synonym  for  the  entire  nation  of 

be  inlbrred  ftom  Jer.  xxv.  80 :  **  JehOTah  shall  roar 
from  on  high.  .  .  ,  iie  shall  mightily  roar.  ...  Us 
shall  give  a  shout  as  those  that  tread  the  grapes  ** 

/  La  noche  triste. 

9  It  Is  thus  eharaeteriaed  by  Ewald  {Propheten 
280).  "  Bine  eo  gans  von  Trauer  und  Uitleid  hingerls 
eeno,  von  Weichheit  lerfllessePde,  mehr  eleglseh  als 
prophetlsoh  gestimmte  BSmpflndung  steht  unter  den 
Utam  Propheten  elnsig  da ;  sogar  bet  Hosea  ist  nkhts 
gans  aehnlichei.** 

A  In  the  A.  V.  rendersd  *'  the  high  Ibrt."  But  there 
is  good  reason  to  take  it  as  the  name  of  a  place  (Jer 

ZlviU.  1).      [MUOAB.] 

i  Gessnius  believis  Ar,  ^f ,  to  be  a  Moablls  torn 

of  Ir,  I^Vf  one  at  the  two  words  spoken  of  above 
Num.  xxlv.  19  aequfaes  a  new  flwoe,  if  the  wont  nm- 
dared  "nity     Is  hiterprelsd  ss  Ar,  that  Is  Moab.    tm 
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lloab.  In  thii  Hght,  vcne  S  niAy  be  md  as 
fbllowi:  "  For  thou  haat  made  of  Ar  a  heap;  of 
Kir  the  defenoed  a  ruin;  a  palace^  of  atrangen  no 
iongtf  is  Ar,  it  shall  never  be  rebuiit."  The  same 
mordB  are  found  in  verses  10  and  12  of  the  pre- 
seding  chapter,  in  oompanj  with  hutmAh  (A.  V. 
*« streets")  which  we  know  from  Num.  zxii.  39  to 
have  been  the  name  of  a  Moabite  town.  [Kir- 
jATH-iiuzoTM.]  A  distinct  echo  of  them  is  again 
heard  in  xxv.  3,  4;  and  finally  in  xxvi.  1,  5,  there 
seems  to  be  yet  another  reference  to  the  same  two 
towns,  acquiring  new  force  from  the  denunciation 
which  closes  the  preceding  chapter:  "Moab  shall 
be  brought  down,  the  fortress  and  the  walls  of  Mis- 
gab  shall  be  laid  low;  but  in  the  land  of  Judah 
this  eong  shall  be  sung,  *  Our  Ar,  our  city,  is  strong 

Trust  in  the  Lord  Jehovah  who  bringeth 

down  those  that  dwell  on  high:  the  lofty  Kir  He 
layethitlow,**'eto. 

It  is  perhaps  an  additional  corroboration  to  this 
view  to  notice  that  the  remarkable  expressions  in 
xxiv.  17,  "  Fear,  and  the  pit,  Mid  the  snare,**  etc., 
actually  occur  in  Jeremiah  (zlviii.  43),  in  his  de- 
nunciation of  Moab,  embedded  in  the  old  proph- 
ecies out  of  which,  like  Is.  zv.,  zvi.,  this  passage 
is  compiled,  and  tlie  rest  of  which  had  certainly, 
as  originally  uttered,  a  direct  and  even  exclusive 
reference  to  Moab. 

Betweeu  the  time  of  Isidah's  denunciation  and 
the  destruction  of  Jerusalem  we  have  hardly  a 
reference  to  Moab.  Zephaniah,  writing  in  the 
reign  of  Josiah,  reproaches  them  (ii.  S-10)  for 
their  taunts  against  the  people  of  Jehovah,  but  no 
acts  of  hostility  are  recoitled  either  on  the  one  side 
or  the  other.  From  one  passage  in  Jwemiah  (xxv. 
9-21 )  delivered  in^  the  fourth  year  of  Jehoiakim, 
just  before  the  firA  appearance  of  Nebuchadnezzar, 
it  is  apparent  that  it  was  tlie  belief  of  the  Prophet 
that  Uie  cations  sUiTounding  Israel  —  and  Moab 
among  the  rest — wen^  on  the  eve  of  dev;istatiou  by 
the  ChaldsBans  and  of  a  captivity  for  seventy  years 
(see  ver.  11),  from  which,  however,  they  should 
eventually  be  restored  to  their  own  country  (ver. 
12,  and  zlviii.  47).  From  another  record  of  the 
events  of  the  same  period  or  of  one  only  just 
subsequent  (2  K.  xxiv.  2),  it  would  appear,  how- 
ever, that  Moab  made  terms  with  the  Chaldceans, 
and  for  the  time  acted  in  concert  with  them  in 
harassing  and  plundering  the  kingdom  of  Je- 
hoiakim. 

Four  or  five  years  later,  in  the  first  year  of  Zede- 
kiah  (Jer.  xxm.  1),^  these  hostilities  muse  have 
ceased,  for  there  was  then  a  r^ular  intercourse  be- 
tween Moab  and  the  couit  at  Jerusalem  (ver.  3), 
possibly,  as  Bunsen  suggests  i.^ifte/tcfril;,  Prof^tten^ 
p  536),  negotiating  a  combined  resistance  to  the 

also  in  Mic.  vi.  9,  at  the  dose  of  the  remarkable  con- 
versation between  Balak  and  Balssm  there  preserved, 

the  word  ^^!S7  occurs  again,  in  such  a  manner  that 

It  is  difficnlt  not  to  belieye  that  the  capital  city  of 
!Maab  Is  intended:  <'Jehovah*8  vcrioe  crieth  unto  Ar 

hear  ye  the  rod,  and  who  hath  appointed 

t.»' 

•  Armbn,  The  same  word  Is  used  by  Amos  (li.  2) 
(to  his  dennnciiition  of  Moab. 

ft  .There  can  be  no  donbt  that  ^  JeholaUm  *'  in  thu 
.•■Bss  should  \»  n  ZedflUah."  See  ver.,8  of  the  aune 
diap.,  and  xxvili.  1. 

9  >  Jer.  xxiii.  6. 

•^  This  fbeling  Is  brought  out  very  stron^y  In  Jer. 
«MH.  11,  where  oven  the  saeossrive  dsvastalloos  tnuk 
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oommoD  e  jemy.  The  bnmt  cf  the  lUn*  mmk 
hax9  fallen  on  Judah  and  Jerusalem.  Tha 
boring  nations,  including  Moab,  whcfi  the 
actually  arrived  probably  adop^  'be  adviee  of 
T«iemiah  (xzvii.  11)  and  thus  escapiMl,  though  not 
without  much  damage,  yet  without  being  carried 
away  as  the  Jews  were.  That  these  nations  did 
not  sufler  to  the  same  eztoit  as  Judsea  Is  evident 
from  the  fact  that  many  of  the  Jews  took  tefi^ 
there  when  their  own  buid  was  laid  waste  (Jer.  zl. 
11).  Jeremiah  ezpressly  testifies  that  thoee  who 
submitted  themsdves  to  the  King  of  Babylon, 
though  they  wouki  have  to  bear  a  severe  y<^  —  wo 
severe  that  their  very  wild  animals  ^  would  be  eb> 
slaved,  —  yet  by  such  submission  should  purohase 
the  privil^  of  remaining  in  their  own  oonntry. 
The  removal  from  home,  so  dreadful  to  the  Semitis 
mind,<'  was  to  be  the  fate  only  of  thoee  who  xesiited 
(Jer.  zxvU.  10,  11,  xxviU.  14).  ThU  is  also  sup- 
ported by  the  allusion  of  Ezekiel,  a  few  years  later, 
to  the  cities  of  Moab,  cities  formerly  bdonging  to 
the  Israelites,  which,  at  the  time  when  the  Hrophet 
is  speaking,  were  still  flourishing,  «'the  glory  of 
the  country,"  destined  to  become  at  a  future  day  a 
prey  to  the  Bene-Kedem,  the  »*  men  of  the  East  ** 
—  the  Bedouins  of  the  great  desert  of  the  Eu- 
phrates* (Es.  xxv.  8-11). 

After  the  return  from  the  Optivity  it  was  a 
Moabite,  SaulMdlat  of  Horouaim,  who  took  tJie 
chief  part  in  annoying  and  endeavoring  to  hinder 
the  operations  of  the  rebuilders  of  Jerunlem  (Xeh. 
ii.  19,  iv.  1,  vi.  1,  &c.).  He  confines  himself^  how 
ever,  to  the  same  weapons  of  ridicule  and  scturility 
which  we  have  already  notired  ^phaniah/  resent- 
ing. From  Sanballat*s  words  (Neh.  ii.  19)  we 
should  infer  that  he  and  his  country  were  subject 
to  "the  king,**  that  is,  the  King  of  Babykm. 
During  the  interval  since  the  return  of  the  first 
caravan  from  Babybn  the  illegal  practice  of  mar- 
riages between  the  Jews  and  the  other  people 
around,  Moab  amongst  the  rest,  had  beoume  fre- 
qumit.  So  fer  had  this  gone,  that  the  sou  of  the 
high-priest  was  married  to*an  Ammonite  woman. 
Even  among  the  families  of  brael  who  returned 
from  the  Captivity  was  one  bearing  the  name  of 
Pahath-Moab  (Esr.  ii.  6,  viu.  4;  Neh.  iu.  11, 
<&c.),  a  name  which  must  certainly  denote  a  Moab- 
ite connection,^  though  to  the  nature  of  the  con- 
nection no  dew  seems  to  have  been  yet  discovered. 
By  Ezra  and  Nehemiah  tiie  practice  of  foreign 
marriages  was  strongly  repressed,  and  we  never  hear 
of  it  again  becoming  prevalent. 

In  the  book  of  Judith,  the  date  of  which  is  laid 
shortly  after  the  return  from,  Captirity  (iv.  3), 
Moabites  and  Ammonites  are  represented  as  dwdl- 
ing  in  their  ancient  seats  and  as  obeying  the  eal? 


which  Moab  liad  sufiiBred  are  counted  as  netfalnff— 
■s  absolute  immunity  —  sinoe  captivity  had  been  ee 
caped. 

«  To  the  Incursions  of  these  people,  true  Arabs,  H 
is  poesibly  due  that  the  LXX.  in  Is.  xv.  9  totruduee 
*ApafiaK  —  '<  I  will  bring  Arabs  upon  Dlmon.*' 

/  The  word   nS*!?!,   rendered  «' reproach »»  to 


Zeph.  ii.  8,  occurs  sevnal  times  in  Nehemiah  In 
ence  to  the  taunts  of  Sanballat  and  his  oompani 
(aee  Iv.  4,  vi  18,  fte.) 

g  It  will  ba  observed  that  this  name  oeeus  In  eon 
Junction  with  Joab,  who,  if  the  well-lmown  son  et 
lerulah,  would  be  a  dssoMidant  oT  Ruth  the  MpahHssi 
But  thy  Is  uncertain.    [Vol.  II.  p^  1C97  «.l 
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'  tkc  AMyrian  g^nenL  Their  « princes''  (ip- 
tims)  md  «'govenion'*  (iiyovfitvoi)  9n  nien- 
Soned  (t.  S,  Tii.  S).  Tlie  Biaonbeei,  much  as  they 
mf;ed  the  eountry  of  the  Ammonites,  do  not 
ippstf  to  have  molested  Moab  Proper,  nor  is  the 
Dsaie  ehber  of  Moab  or  of  anjr  of  the  towns  south 
of  the  AmoD  roentioDed  throughout  those  books. 
JoMphos  not  fmij  speaks  of  the  district  in  which 
iiahboD  WW  silQated  as  MMoabiUa"  (AnL  ziii. 
15,  §  4;  also  B,  J.  'vr.  8,  §  2),  but  expressly  says 
Uttt  cfffB  at  the  time  he  wrote  they  were  a  *«  very 
gKit  nation  *'  {AnL  i.  11,  §  6).  (See  6  Mace. 
ixis.19.) 

In  the  time  of  Enaebins  {Onomatt.  Mmdfih  u  e. 
«r.  1.  D.  390,  the  name  t^pears  to  have  been 
attasfaed  to  the  district,  as  wA  as  to  the  town  of 
Ksbbstb  —  both  of  which  were  called  Moab.  It 
lias  fingend  for  some  time  in  the  name  of  the 
udsnt  Kir-Moab,  which,  as  Charakmoba,  is  men- 
tigned  by  Ptolemy  «  (Kdand.  PaktsUnn^  p.  463), 
tod  as  kite  as  the  Council  of  Jerusalem,  a.  d.  536, 
fefiDtd  the  see  of  a  bishop  under  the  same  title 
(i^  p.  533).  Since  that  time  the  modem  name 
Ktmk  has  superseded  the  older  one,  and  no  trace 
H  Moab  has  been  found  either  in  records  or  in  the 
Msttiy  itselL 

Like  the  other  countries  east  of  Jordan  Moab  has 
ban  my  little  risited  by  Europeans,  and  beyond 
ill  feosrsl  efaaraeteristics  hardly  anything  is  known 
•f  it  Hie  foUowing  tmyellers  have  passed  through 
tke  dtatriet  of  Moab  Proper,  from  Wadif  Mvjeb  on 
tki  N.  to  Ktrak  on  the  S.:  — 
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Maieh,  1^  aad  Jaouary,  1807.  (U.  I. 
Rrisen^  etc.,  tod  Pnl  Krae,  eto., 
foL  L  p.  406-426 ;  it.  8204rr7.  Also  the  edi- 
tor^ notas  theraoo,  in  toL  It.) 

•sRkkanlt,  1812,  July  !)>,  to  Aug.  4.  (I>at?«^, 
LoMkni,  1822.  See  also  the  notes  of  Qesenios 
to  the  Oerman  translatkMa,  V^eimar,  1824,  toI. 
IL  ]».  1061-106ft.) 

ubr  and  Mangles,  1818,  June  5  to  8.  (  Travels  in 
4np<,  etc.,  1822,  8to;  1847,  12mo.     Chap. 

^-) 
k  8saky,  1861,  Jannaxy.    (Foyogv  autour  d»  ta 
Mtr  Mart0,   Peris,  1868.     Also  tianatotied  into 
IngBsh.) 

Of  the  character  of  the  &oe  of  the  country  these 
invdkn  only  giTe  slight  rqx)rts,  and  among  these 
there  is  considerable  Tsriation  even  when  the  same 
'irtrict  is  refaied  to.  Thus  between  Kerak  and 
/WA*,  Iiby  (141  a)  foimd  **  a  fine  country,"  of 
1^  ittturd  fertility,  with  *<  reapers  at  work  and 
^  con  loznrisuit  in  ail  directions;  **  and  the  same 
&triet  is  described  by  Burekhardt  as  **very  fertile, 
Md  lirgs  tnets  cultivated  "  (Sjfr.  July  15) ;  while 
i)e  Sssiey,  on  tlie  other  hand,  pronounces  that 
"from  Shihsn  (6  miles  N.  of  Rnbba)  to  the  Wady 
Knk  the  eountry  is  perfectly  bare,  not  a  tree  or  a 
^  to  be  seen  "  —  *•  Tot\jours  aussi  nn  ...  pas 
■  srixe,  pss  on  arbrisseau"  (Koyfi^e,  1.  353); 
^fek  sgain  is  oontrsdicted  by  Sectsen,  who  not 
^7  fannd  the  soil  very  good,  but  encumbered  with 
*«m«ood  end  other  shrubs  (Seetzen,  i.  410). 
r>MK  diseRpandes  are  no  doubt  partly  due  to 


*  traA  (he  order  of  the  lints  ss  they  now  stand, 
^  the  latifeode  sAzcd  to  Charskmdba,  Pto'a^y  ap- ' 
f*"  'o  wfcr  to  a  place  south  of  Petra. 

*  !^ne  ■efeerials  Ibr  an  invectigatloB  of  tols  sub- 
l*rt  aej  be  found  la  the  enrlous  variatleos  of  some 
^  tte  lfa«Mte  naoMS^Chamosh,  UhsBB&ih;   Eir- 

KlHMcee,  ete.;  Shemer,  SUmrith  ;  and-- 
the  eloei  eooneotlga  ef  Amaftoo  with 


difibkenoe  in  the  time  of  year,  and  othor  tonporary 
causes;  but  they  also  probabl>  proceed  ttom  thM 
disagreement  which  seems  to  be  inherent  in  all 
descriptions  of  the  same  scene  or  spot  by  varioua 
describers,  and  wiiich  is  enoqgh  to  drive  to  despah 
those  whose  task  it  is  to  endeavor  to  combine  theit 
hito  a  single  account. 

In  one  thing  all  agree,  the  extraordinary  num- 
ber of  ruins  which  are  scattered  over  the  country, 
and  which,  whatever  the  present  oondition  of  the 
soil,  are  a  sure  token  of  its  wealth  in  former 
ages.  **  Wie  schrecklich,*'  says  Seetsen,  **  ist  diese 
t^denz  alter  Konige  und  ihr  Land  vervnistet! " 
(i.  412). 

The  whole  country  is  undulating,  and,  after  the 
general  level  of  the  plateau  is  reached,  without  any 
serious  inequalities;  and  in  this  and  the  absence  <^ 
conspicuous  vegetation  has  a  certain  resemblance  to 
the  downs  of  our  own  southern  counties. 

Of  the  language  of  the  Moabites  we  know  nothing 
or  nest  to  nothing.  In  the  few  communications 
recorded  as  taking  place  between  them  and  Isrsel- 
ites  no  Interpreter  is  mentioned  (see  Ruth;  1  Sam. 
zxii.  3, 4, 4ftc.)<  And  firom  the  origin  of  the  nation 
and  other  considerations  we  may  perhaps  coi^ecture 
that  their  language  was  more  a  dialect  of  Hebrew 
than  a  diflbrent  tongue.^  lliis  indeed  would  follow 
from  the  coimection  of  Lot,  their  foundei\  with 
Abraham*    [Writiko,  Amer.  ed.] 

The  narrative  of  Num.  zzii«-xuv.  must  be 
founded  on  a  J^iabite  chronicle,  though  in  its  pres- 
ent condition  doubtless  much  altered  from  what 
it  (»-iginally  was  before  it  came  into  the  hands  of 
the  author  of  the  Book  of  ^  Numbers.  No  attempt 
seems  yet  to  have  been  made  to  execute  the  diffi  • 
cult  but  interesting  task  of  examining  the  reooid. 
with  the  riew  of  restoring  it  to  its  pristine  form. 

The  following  are  the  names  of  Moabite  persons 
preserved  in  Ste  Bible  —  probably  Hebraized  in 
their  adoption  into  the  Bible  records.  Of  such  s 
transition  we  seem  to  have  a  trace  in  Shomer  and 
Shimrith  (see  below). 

Sppor. 
Balak. 
^Slon. 
Buth 

Orpah  (n^"]^). 

Mesha  (7Q^'»»). 

Ithmah  (1  Chr.*  xl.  46). 

Sbomer  (2  K.  xU.  21),  or  ShhnriCh  (2  Ohr.  oiv 

26). 
SanbalUt. 

Add  to  these  — 

Bmim«  the  name  by  whieh  they  oaUed  the  Bepha 
im  who   OTiginally  inhabited  their    country 
and  whom  the  Ammonites  ioalled  y^fcm«ntnmiiM 
or  Zoslm. 

Oem6sh,  or  Osm!Sh  (Jer.  xlvlU.  7),  the  deity  of 
tbenatloD. 

Of  names  of  places  the  following  naay  be  men 
tioned: — 

Moab,  with  its  eompoonds,  8ed»-Moab,  the  fleMi 

Moab  — the  nsmes  of  the  Ammonite  god,  Moleeh, 
Milcom,  Maleham. 

e  If  this  suggestion  Is  oonect  —  and  there  most  bs 
some  truth  In  It  —  then  tUs  passsge  of  Numbers  b» 
comes  no  leas  historically  important  than  Qen  xlv., 
wfafch  Swald  (Otsekiehu^  i.  78, 181,  fro.)  wtth  gxial 
rsBSOM  maintains  to  be  the  woric  (fa  Oanaanite  oliroo' 
teles 
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tfM.  (A.  T.  tr  the  counter  of  M.**) ;  Aiteth- 
Moab,  the  dMtrti  (A.  V.  the  (tptalni  *>)  of  M., 
that  ^  the  pwt  of  the  Axmbeh  oeeapied  by 
the  Moehltee. 
Eam-Mlshor,  the  high  mdolatliig  countiy  of 
Hoab  Proper  (A.  V.  <<  the  plain  "). 

Ar,  or  Ar-Moab  C^^).     This  Oninlna  ooi^Jao- 
tnrai  to  be  a  MoaUte  fbrm  of  the  word  whloh 

in  Hebrew  app«n  ae  Ir  C^^IS^),  »  dty. 

Amon,  the  rif«  (^tS'TH). 

Bamoth  BaaL 

Beer  Blim. 

Beth-diblathafaa. 

Dibon,  or  Dioum. 

Eglaim,  or  perhaps  J^glath-Sheliahija  (It.  xr.  8). 

UoroDalm. 

Klriathahn. 

Kixjath-hoaoth  (Num.  zzli.  89 ;  eomp.  Is.  zxIt. 

11). 
Kir>hanfleth,  •hareih,  -hene. 
Klr-Moab. 
Luhitb. 


mnuim,  or  NInuah. 

Nobah  or  Nophah  (Nam.  zzL  80) 

hap*Piflgah. 

hap-Peor. 

ShaTeh-Kaitathafan  (?) 

Zophim. 

Zoar. 

It  should  be  noticed  how  large  a  proportion  of 
lliese  names  aid  in  «fyi.« 

For  the  religion  of  the  Moabites  see  Chbmosr, 
MoLECR,  Peor.     [See  especially  Baal-Feor.] 

Of  their  habits  and  customs  we  have  hardly  a 
trace.  The  gesture  employed  by  Balak  when  he 
found  that  Balaam's  interference  waa  fruitless  — 
'<  he  smote  his  hands  together  "  —  is  not  mentioned 
again  in  the  Bible,  hut  it  may  not  on  that  account 
have  been  peculiar  to  the  Moabites.  Their  mode 
of  moumingf  namely,  cutting  off  the  hair  at  the 
back  ^  of  the  head  and  cropping  the  beard  (Jer. 
shiii.  37),  is  one  which  they  followed  in  common 
with  the  other  non-Israelite  nations,  and  which  was 
forbidden  to  the  Israelites  (I^v.  xxi.  5),  who  in- 
deed seem  to  have  Ijeen  accustomed  rather  to  leave 
their  hair  and  beard  disordered  and  un  trimmed 
when  in  grief  (see  2  Sam.  xix.  24;  ziv.  2). 

For  a  singular  endeavor  to  identify  the  Moabites 
with  the  Druses,  see  Sir  G.  H.  Rose's  pamphlet. 
The  Affghnnt  the  Ten  Tribes,  etc.  (Undon,  1852), 
especially  the  statement  therein  of  Mr.  Wood,  Ute 
British  consul  at  Damascus  (p.  154-167).         6. 

•  MOAB,    COUNTRY  or  FIELD    OF 

(^^Q  n^^n)  denotes  the  cultivated  ground 
In  the  upland  (Cien.  xzzvi.  35;  Num.zxi.  20;  Ruth, 
{.  1,  2,  6,  22,  ii.  6,  iv  3;  1  Chr.  i.  46,  vUi.  8). 
[MOAB.]  H. 

•  MOAB,  PLAINS  [A.  V.,  Imt  properiy 

Deserts)  OP  Oh}10  Kin*]?),  Num.  rrii. 
1,  zxvL  3, 63,  zzzi.  12,  zzxiii.  4-^,  zxxv.  1,  xzxvi. 
t3;Deut.xxxiT.  1,8;  Josh.  viu.  32.    [Moab.]  H. 

•  MO'ABITE  (^'lD,  Mwifi,  Num.   zxii. 
;  Judg.  iii.  28;  2  Sam.  viiL  S;  1  K.  zi.  33;  2  K. 

Ji.   18,  21,  22,  24,  ziii.   20,  xziii.  13,  zziv.  2; 

^Hjb,   Mma$i,  Vat.  MmJB,  Ear.  iz.  1;  "^^IjHO, 

a  So  also  does  ShahanUm,  a  psrson  who  had  a  spe- 
M  eooneotlon  with  Moab  (1  Chr.  tUI.  8). 

•  fT!!Qf  **   •Uittogoished  from  (19|« 


^ 
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MM^fn^f,  Gen.  six.  37:  ditto,  Tat  -/ler>  Dsnt. 
ii.  9,  11,  29,  zziiL  8;  3  Chr.  zi.  46;  SA,  ziii.  1 
1  Eidr.  TiU.  69;  vUk  Mmdfi,  Jod.  tI.  1  (Yat.  and 

Vu%.  omit);  ftm.  HjaKIti,  Mma0vris^  Vat 
'$9f,  1  K.  zi.  1:  Moab,  MoabUeSy  MoabitU\  c 
descaodant  of  Moab,  or  an  inhabitant  of  the  ooui- 
try  so  called.     [Moab.]  A. 

•  MO'ABITBSS  (n^^SSO:  Ms«aKr«, 
Yat.  -iSci-:  AfoabitU),  a  Moabite  woman,  Kutli  i. 
22,  ii.  2,  21,  iv.  5, 10;  S  Chr.  zziv.  26.  A. 

•M0'ABITI8H(nj?W>0:  Mepo^ir.Yat. 
-^«|.:  MoabitiM),  belonging  to*  Moab  (Ruth  IL  •). 

A. 

MOABF AH  (rPT^HO  [/esfftw/  of  Jdto^ 
9ak]:  MaaSai;  [Yat*  Alez.  FA.i  omit;]  FA.> 
4v  Hotpoui  Moadia),  A  priest,  or  family  of  priests, 
who  returned  with  Zerubbabel.  The  chief  of  tba 
hoose  in  the  time  of  Jotakim  the  sod  of  Jeahna 
was  Piltai  (Neb.  zii.  17).  Elsewhere  (Neh.  ziL 
6)  called  Maadiah. 

MOCHMUR,  THE  BROOK  {&  xc'A^ 
Of  Moxfto^ <  [Sin.  Movx/(oiw ;]  Alez.  omite  Mox*  * 
Tulg.  omits ;  Syr.  Nachnl  de  Peor),  a  torrent,  i.  e.  a 
imall  watfy — the  wcml  "  brook  **  conveys  an  entirriy 
fiilse  impression  —  mentioned  only  in  Jud.  vii.  18 
and  there  as  specifying  the  position  of  Kkrebei  — 
"  near  unto  Chusi,  and  upon  the  brook  Mochmur.** 
Ekrebel  has  been  identified,  with  great  proba- 
bility, by  Mr.  Yan  de  Yelde  in  Akrnbth,  a  rained 
site  in  the  mountains  of  Central  Pslestine,  equidis- 
tant from  NnbuUu  and  SeilAn,  S.  E.  of  tiie  fbnner 
and  N.  E.  of  the  latter;  and  the  torrmt  Moehmonr 
may  be  either  the  Wadg  Makfuriyth,  on  the 
noiihem  slopes  of  which  Akrabeh  stands,  or  the 
Wady  ^ A rmir, 'which  is  the  oontinustion  of  the 
former  eastwards. 

The  reading  of  the  Syriae  possibly  points  to  the 
ezistenoe  of  a  sanctuary  of  Baal-Peor  in  this  neigh- 
borhood, but  is  more  probably  a  oorraptioD  of  the 

original  name,  which  was  apparently     "Abf.ltj 
(Simonis,  Ononuudcony  N.  T,  etc.  p.  111).     6l 

MODIN  (M«8cty;  Alez.  M»8«cm,  M<»8l«c#^ 
M«8a<if^  snd  m  chap.  ii.  M«6((ty;  Joeeph.  Mw^ 
itifij  snd  onoe  Mfl»8(fir:  Modin:  the  Jewish  form 

is,  in  the  Mishna,  b'*7''*T1Qn,  fai  Joeeph  ben- 

Gorion,  cb.  zz.,  n^7*TlQn;  the  Syriae  version  erf 
Maccabees  agrees  with  the  Mishna,  ezcept  in  the  ab- 
sence of  the  article,  and  in  the  usual  BubeUtution 
of  r  for  ef^  MortVim),  a  place  not  mentioned  in  either 
Old  or  New  Testament,  though  rendered  immortaU 
by  its  connection  with  the  history  of  the  Jews  in  the 
inten*al  between  the  two.  It  was  the  native  city 
of  the  Maccabean  family  (1  Maoc.  ziii.  85),  and  as 
a  necessary  consequence  eontained  their  ancestral 
sepulehre  (rdt^or)  (U.  70,  iz.  19).  Hither  Mat- 
tathias  removed  from  Jerusalem,  where  up  to  that 
time  he  seems  to  have  been  residing,  at  the  com- 
mencement of  the  Antiochian  persecution  (ii.  !)« 
It  was  here  that  he  struck  the  first  blow  of  resist- 
ance, by  slaying  on  the  heathen  altar  which  had 
been  erected  in  the  pisoe,  both  the  oommlssioiMr 
of  Antioefaus  snd  a  recreant  Jew  whom  he  had  in 
duced  to  aacrifioe,  end  then  demolishing  the  altar. 
Mattathias  liimself,  and  sobeequently  his  som 
Judss  and  Jonathan,  were  buried  in  the  iiuiily 
tomb,  and  over  them  Shnon  erected  a  stnictms 
wlueh  is  minutely  dsKribed  hi  the  book  of  MaooB 
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JM  (bB.  afr-W),  wd,  with  lew  detail,  hjJmdfhm 
xiii  6,  §  6),  but  the  reitoimtioii  of  which  bai 
proved  u  difficult  a  pnzsle  as  that  of  the 
>leufn  of  Aitemitia. 
At  Modin  the  Maccflhwn  armies  enoamped  on 
±s  ««es  of  tuo  of  thdr  most  memorable  victories 
— tbst  of  Judas  o%er  Antioohus  £upator  (2  Maoc. 
bL  14),  and  thai  of  Simon  over  Cendebaos  (1 
Hiee.  ZTi  4}  ~  the  h»t  battle  of  the  veteran  chief 
htbn  his  anassiuation.     The  only  indication  of 
Iht  poHtion  of  the  phuse  to  be  feathered  from  the 
•twre  Dotioes  is  contained  in  the  last,  from  which 
••  nay  inlMr  thai  it  was  near  "  the  pUin  **    {rh 
VfKir),**  c.  the  great  maritime  lowland  of  Philis- 
Ik  (w.  5).     By  £usebius  and  Jerome  {Onom, 
MflffclM  *<B<^  "  Modim  '*)  it  is  specified  as  near 
Dioipolis,  i.  e.  Lydda  j  while  the  notice  in  the  Mish- 
Bs  {PaadiiM,  ix.  2),  and  the  comments  of  Barten- 
OB  and  Maimonides,  state  that  it  was  15  (Roman) 
ailM  from  Jenisaieui.     At  the  same  time  the  de- 
•criptioo  of  the  monument  seems  to  imply  (though 
lor  this  lee  below)  that  the  spot  was  so  lofty  "  as 
te  be  TiMble  from  the  sea,  and  so  near  that  even  the 
teaih  of  the  aeulpture  were  discernible  therefrom. 
Al  tboe  conditions,  excepting  the  last,  are  tolera- 
bly folfiOed  in  either  of  the  two  dtes  called  Latr&n 
lad  KMb>  The  former  of  these  is,  by  the  shortest 
nsd—thst  through  Wady  ^A*  — exactly  15  Ro- 
aoB  miles  from  Jerusalem ;  it  is  about  8  English 
■iki  from  Lgdd^  15  from  the  Mediterranean,  and 
9  flf  10  from  the  river  Hubin^  on  which  it  is  prob- 
ifala  Uttt  Cedroo  —  the  position  of  Cendebuus  in 
Siioo*a  battle  —  stood.     Kubdb  is  a  couple  of  miles 
frrtber  from  Jerusalem,  and  therefore  nearer  to 
i^  and  to  the  sea,  on  the  most  westerly  spur  of  the 
bflb  uf  Bo^smin.     Both  are  lofty,  and  both  appar- 
tBli!! — LfittHtn  certainly — command  a  view  of  the 
XatitcRineui.     In  favor  of  Lntr^  are  the  exten- 
neandeut  remains  with  which  the  top  of  the  hill 
a  nid  to  be  covered  (Rob.   BibL  Ru.  ill.  151; 
Tobkr,  Oriiu  Wand,  186),  though  >f  their  age  and 
pnieohn  we  have  at  proient  no  accurate  informa- 
tioD.    Kiibab  appears  to  possess  no  ruins,' but  on 
tb«  oUmt  hnd  its  name  may  retain  a  trace  of  the 
Bneffl&eat 

The  nediaet-al  and  modem  tradition  <^  places 
Modio  at  Soba,  an  eminence  aouth  ot  Kurytt  tU 
&S&;  bat  this  being  not  more  than  miles  from 
Jwosdon,  while  it  is  as  much  ss  25  fir<*n  Lydd  and 
30  fhom  the  sea,  and  alw  far  removed  fh>m  the 
phis  of  Philistia,  is  at  variance  with  every  one  of 
tbe  eooditiouB  implied  in  the  records.  It  has  found 
■^Tocatei  m  our  own  day  in  M.  de  Saulcy  {pArt 
•^si^,  etc,  377,  378)  and  M.  8alzmanu;  <<  the 
iittcr  of  whom  explored  chambere  there  which  may 
^  ben  tombs,  though  he  admits  that  there  was 
■atliing  to  prove  it.  A  suggestive  fact,  which  Dr. 
^iaaoo  fint  pointed  out,  is  the  want  of  uua- 

•  Thoi  tba  Tolg.  of  1  Maeo.  ii.  1  has  Motu  Modin. 
^B>akl  {Qt$ek,  iv.  860,  nau)  suggests  that  the  name 
wta  nsf  bs  BfclU  surviving  in  JDetr  Ma?in.  But  Is 
^  tUi  qoMtiQiMbis  on  philological  grouods  ?  and 
*•  podtioa  of  Ikir  Main  is  lass  in  aeoordanoe  with 
**fcMitliaa  that  of  the  two  named  in  the  text 
,  •  ■"  »h»  eopioas  wfcmuess  given  by  BoUnson 
A  <».  H.  7.  nota). 

'  Ihs  iifaly  aeooont  of  M.  Balsmaon  {Jirutaltm^ 
*<^>  ate.,  pp.  87, 88),  would  be  more  satlsfhetory  if 
*****  iMi •uenmberad  with  mistakes.  To  name  but 
**■  ^  Snat  olMtMle  wliieh  Interpoess  itself  in 
^qaat  «r  Modin  ti  that  losshias  and  Jerome  slate 
«( it  SIS  "  aasr  DiospoUs,  on  a  mountain  fai  the 
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idmlty  in  the  accounts  of  the  mediaeval  traA-eUers, 
some  of  whom,  as  William  of  Tyre  (viii.  1),  place 
Modin  in  a  position  near  Emmaus-Nioopolis,  Not 
{Anmd>th)y  and  Lydda.  M.  Mislin  also  —  usual!} 
so  vehement  in  fitvor  of  the  traditional  sites  —  hai 
recommended  farther  investigation.  If  it  should 
turn  out  that  the  expression  of  the  book  of  Macca- 
bees as  to  the  monument  being  visible  from  the 
sea  has  been  misinterpreted,  then  one  impediment 
to  the  reception  of  SoSa  will  be  removed ;  but  it  is 
difficult  to  account  for  the  origin  of  the  tradition 
in  the  teeth  of  those  which  renudn. 

The  deecriptions  of  the  tomb  by  the  author  of 
the  book  of  Maccabees  and  Josephus,  who  had  both 
apparently  seen  it,  will  be  must  conveniently  com- 
paied  by  being  printed  together. 


Josephus,  Ant.  xiil.  6,  §  0 
'*  And  Simon  built  a  very 
large  monument  to  his 
&ther  and  his  brethren 
(^  white  and  pcUsh^ 
stone.  And  he  raised  it 
up  to  a  great  and  conspie- 
uoos  height,  and  threw 
cloistexs  aronod,  and  set 
up  pillars  of  a  single  stone, 
a  work  wonderful  to  be 
hold :  and  near  to  these  he 
built  seven  pyramids  to  his 
parents  and  his  brottiers, 
one  for  each,  terrible  lo 
behold  both  fbr  siss  and 
beauty. 


1  Mace.  ziU.  27-80. 

"And  Simon  made  a 
building  over  the  eepul- 
chre  of  his  Ikther  and  his 
brethren,  and  raised  it 
aloft  to  view  with  pollehede 
stone  behind  and  before. 
And  he  sec  up  upon  it 
seven  pyiamids,one  sgalnst 
another,  fbr  hia  fcther  and 
his  mother  end  his  four 
brethren.  And  on  theae 
he  made  engines  of  war, 
and  aet  great  pillars  round 
about,  and  on  the  pillars  he 
made  suits  of  armour  for  a 
perpetual  memorj  ;  and  by 
the  suits  of  armour  ships 
carved,  so  that  they  might 
be  eeen  by  all  that  eail  on 
tlie  sea.  This  sepulchre 
he  made  at  Modin,  and  it 
stands  unto  this  day." 

The  monuments  are  said  by  Eusebius  {Onom.) 
to  have  been  still  shown  when  he  wrote — A.  D. 
circa  890. 

Any  restoration  of  the  structure  from  so  imper- 
fect an  account  as  the  above  can  never  be  anything 
mon  than  conjecture.  Something  has  been  already 
attempted  ander  Maccabees  (vol.  ii.  p.  1715). 
But  in  its  absence  one  or  two  questions  present 
themselves.     [Tomb,  .4.mer.  ed.] 

(1.)  The  "ships *'  (irAoia,  ntitfe$).  The  sea  and 
its  pursuits  were  so  alien  to  the  ancient  Jews,  and 
the  life  of  the  Maccahswui  heroes  who  prsceded 
Simon  was  —  if  we  except  their  casual  relations 
with  Joppa  and  Jamnia  and  the  battle  field  of  the 
maritime  plain  —  so  unconnected  therewith,  that  it 
is  difficult  not  to  suppose  that  the  word  is  cor- 
rupted fit>m  what  it  originally  was.  This  was  the 
view  of  J.  D.  Michaelis,  but  he  does  not  propose 
any  satisfiMtory  word  in  substitution  for  irAo?a  (see 
his  suggestion  in  Grimm,  ad  he.).    True,  Simon 


And  these  things  are  pie- 
served  even  to  this  day  ^ 


tribe  of  Judah."  This  difHculty  (which  however  is 
enttraly  imagioary,  Ibr  ttiey  do  not  mention  the  name 
of  Judah  in  connection  with  Modin)  would  have  been 
*' enough  to  deter  him  entinily  firom  the  task,"  if  he 
had  not  '*  found  In  the  book  of  Joshua  that  M-dim 
(from  which  Modim  is  derived)  was  a  part  of  tlie  terri- 
tory aUotted  to  the  tribe  of  Judah."  Now  Mlddtn 
(not  M'dim)  was  oartalnly  in  the  tribe  of  Judah,  but 
not  within  many  miles  of  the  spot  in  question,  sines 
it  was  one  of  the  six  towns  which  lay  in  the  distrlel 
immediately  bordering  on  the  Dead  Sea,  protoMi^  to 
the  depths  of  the  Ghor  itself  (Josh.  cv.  61). 

•  A£0w  ^ery.    This  Kwald  (iv.  888)  rendeia  ^bk 
nclbed,   or  <*  graven '*  —  6sicAris6eiMa6Miim 
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■»;— ri  to  have  bc«n  to  ■  certain  alent  alin  to 
the  un]iurtanc«  of  toaiaiat/!  to  hii  counli^,"  lod 
In  ii  ttpedtiiy  comiu«iaonled  for  taiiiog  ao,  ' 
lb*  barbpr  o[  J<^pa,  tad  thni  opened  in  in) 
tlu  Ilia  ot  th«  M>  (1  M>«o.  ilT.  SJ.     But 


pUeing  of  •lif|i*  od  a  awnuiuoit  to  hii  btber  and 
iMOtlien,  whoM  mcmonible  deedi  had  ben  of  a 
diffeltnt  deicription.  It  ia  perfaapa  mora  Imiibit 
to  lappou  tbat  the  Kulpturea  ven  intaodad  to  be 
•jriiilolical  of  the  departod  heroei.  In  Ihii  caw  it 
wenit  not  improbable  that  during  SimoD'a  int<r- 
OOUFM  with  liie  Romani  he  had  Men  and  been 
•truck  with  tbeir  war-galkji,  no  Inapt  ijnibola  of 
the  fierce  and  tspid  career  of  Judu.  How  ^ 
moll  njmballcAj  reprceentation  waa  likelj  to 
to  a  Jew  of  that  period  ii  nnother  queation. 
(3.|  The  diitance  It  which  the  '<ehipe"  w 

of  Modin  from  the  lea—  lA-rnin  IS  mllei,  KuMb 
1(1,  Lytia  itielf  10  —  and  ths  liniiled  lize  of  tht 
Hulpturet  are  conudered,  the  doubt  ineiitabty  aiun 
wbetber  tbe  Gnek  tut  of  the  book  of  Huccabeea 
tocurately   reprcaenle    the   origioal.       lie   Sai 
(^'.'li'i  Jaiinlqut,  p.  37T)  in^nioualj  luggate  I 
the  true  meanii^  i>,  not  that  the  aculplurea  ac 
be  diMeraed  from  the  lessela  in  the  Meditemiii 
but  tliat  thej  were  worth j  to  be  ii]spected  bj  thoee 
who  wert  lailon  bj  prol^ion.     The  contictentJoi 
or  tbii  la  monimendeH  to  icbohua.  G. 


MO'ETH  (H<>^0:  Mf<li,i. 


1  Ewtr. 


riii.  33), 


a  Lei'ite.  ii  called  "  Uoetb  the  ton  of  Sabbau. 

MOL'ADAH  (n^VlB  ;  but  In  Neh.  TVffa 
IhirUi,  li«fge] :  MaiAoIa,  Alei.  MuSaia:  [KoAo- 
S^,  Vat.1]  KwAoAofi,  Alei.  HaiAnSa;  [Vat.| 
MooASo,  [lioni.]  Alei.  HuAoia:  M^«h<),  >•  city 
of  .ludab,  -    ' 


o  Vinn 


It  ii 


iaiTi«]  ii 


orii^nal  liat  between  Shema  and  Hazxr-gnddsb,  ia 
Uie  «unie  Broiip  with  Beer-thebii  (Joah.  iv.  96); 
and  thia  i>  coiifinned  hy  Hnother  list  in  which  it 
appeara  u  one  of  ti^e  tawus  which,  thoui^h  iu  the 
allotment  of  Judab,  were  given  to  Simeon  (lii.  2). 
In  the  latt«r  tnhe  it  reiuained  at  any  rata  till  the 
Rlgn  of  Datld  (1  Chr.  iv.  28).  but  by  the  time  of 
Uw  Captivity  It  Kemi  to  have  come  back  mio  tbe 
hands  oF  Judah,  by  whom  it  waa  reinhabiled  alUr 
tbe  Captivity  (Neh.  li.  36}.  It  ie,  boweier,  omit- 
ted from  the  catalogue  of  the  plaeei  ftequenled  by 
DaTid   during   hii  waDderlug    lilb  (1  Sam.   lu. 

r-si). 

In  the  Onemniiiam  it  receivee  a  bare  mention 
imier  the  head  of  "  Molada."  but  under  "  Pother  " 
tnd  "  lether  "  a  pbire  named  Maiatha  ia  apoken  of 
la  in  the  inlerior  of  Daromt  (a  diatrict  which 
inawered  to  the  Negrb  or  "South"  of  the  He- 
fwewe);  and  further,  under  "  Arath  "  or  'Apafid 
(t.  e.  Arad)  it  la  mentioned  aa  i  milea  from  the 
j^ter  place  and  20  fnnu  Hel^rDn.  Ptolemj  kIhj 
■pc&ks  oil  a  Maliattha  aa  near  Eluia.  And  laally, 
JoMF^DH  atatea  that  Herod  A^^ppt  retired  to  a 
•Mtain  lower  "In  Malalha  of  Iduran"  (Jr  MiiA<l- 
U't  tSi  'U.)-  The  lequiremenU  of  tbeao  notice* 
re  aQ  very  fairly  anawered  by  the  poaition  of  the 
etodern  d-MUA,  a  Dt«of  niini  of  aome  eitant,  and 


HOLE 

tm  large  welb,  cm  of  the  raguhr  utatlooi  «■  Iti 
toad  from  fetra  and  Ai»  ti-  X'ciieA  to  HtbtM 
Kl-MUh  ia  about  4  Eoglith  luilea  from  TtU  Artnl 
IT  or  18  frnm  Uebroo,  and  8  or  10  due  eaat  i^ 
Beer-abebi.  Five  milea  to  tbe  aoath  ia  Ararol 
the  AuoEK  uf  1  Sam.  xix.  38.  It  ia  betweoi  ac 
and  30  from  Eluia,  aniuniog  ei-KA«iiaii  to  be 
that  place;  and  although  Dr.  Kobinann  ia  probably 
ootrect  in  laying  tlut  there  If  do  fcrbal  affinity, 
or  only  a  illght  one.  between  Molada  «-  Maktha 
and  ei-UWif  yet,  taking  that  abght  n 


i.  eOl).     It  ia  lOBeptod 

by  Wilaon  (£.»«<(.  i.  34T),  Vau  de  Velde  (ifeanv, 
p.  33&I,  Uonar,  and  othen.  6. 

HOLE,  tbe  reptnentatite  in  tbe  A.  V.  of  tb* 
Hebrew  wordi  Tmthemilh  and  CI,ipJ,6r  pii-otk. 

1.  TiB$l,fn^tk  CnO^^jn  :  ioTri*„f ,  Aid.  mf- 
Aaf,  in  L*ir.  li.  30i  Aopof,  Aid.  AiLut^  'm'""»i 
bilJK,  ibii).  Thii  word  ocean  in  tbe  liatof  nitcleu 
birda  in  Lev,  li.  18;  Ueut.  liv.  IS,  where  it  11 
trauilated  '•  iwui "  by  the  A.  V. ;  in  Lev.  li.  30, 
where  the  laine  word  ia  found  amongit  tbe  uncltaa 
"creeping  thingi  that  crwp  upon  the  earth,"  it 
eiidently  no  longer  etandi  lor  tbe  name  of  a  bird, 
and  ia  rendered  "mole"  by  Ibe  A.  V.  adopting 
the  interpretation  of  tbe  LXX.,  Vulg..  Unkdna, 
and  gome  of  tbe  Jewith  dodon.  Bocbait  baa, 
howoer,  ibown  that  [be  Hebrew  ChoUd,  tbe  Arabic 
KhuLi  or  Khiid,  denotee  tbe  "  owle,"  utd  hM 
argued  with  much  force  in  befaalf  of  tbe  "  efaame- 
leon  "  being  tbe  tiiahemtlh.  llie  Syriae  vaaion 
and  aonie  Arabic  USS.  undcretaiid  "  a  ontipeda  " 
by  tbe  orlf^inai  word,  tbe  'fargum  of  Jonatlian  ft 
'     a   road    tam- 


Jbt  Ohamelenn.    ( OamWH  vtgmit.) 

A,  T.  as  tbe  tranalation  of  the  Hebn*   l^^, 

nVict,  which  in  all  probability  dsiotea  loroa  brgar 

"    lofliurd.    r<^ifAMB[.EOM.l    Tbe  only  clew  to 

dcntilicatioD  of  tin^imtih  it  to  he  found  In  ila 

lology.  and  In  the  conleit  in  which  the  word 

n.     Bochart  conjecturea  that  tbe  root'ftom 

Ji  the  Hebrew  name  of  thii  creature  ii  derived, 

reference  to  •  rulgar  opinion    aniongit  tlia 

Hits  that  tbe  chameleon  lirad  on  dir  (comp. 

0>.  MiL  »,  41 1,  "  Id  quoque  quod  Tentia  anlnwl 

trititr  et  auia,"  and  ice  numeroo)  qootationa 

m  claaaica]  autbon   cited  by  Bochart  {tlitnt, 

MS).     Tbe  luns  of  the  chuneleon  ti  very  laijce, 

d  when  flUfd  with  atr  It  renden  the  body  nmU 

traniparent;    IVom  tbe  creatnre'i  power  of  abati- 

no  doubt  iron  tbe  hble  that  it  U<(d  on  air 


ilataJt:  by  Btawait  (TViU  aad  XAsn,  p.  21T|la^ 

lUch. 

•  DI^  ''MhnaMH,''wbniei  rp^.'bmlk- 
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It  k  pr  obable  tiui  the  aaimali  OMntiooed  with  the 
Imakemeth  (Lev.  xi.  30)  denote  difinent  kinds  of 
itautla;  periiapi  therefore,  linoe  the  etymology  of 
the  nurd  is  favorable  to  that  ?iew,  the  ehameleon 
DMj  be  the  animal  intended  by  dnthemeih  in  LeV. 
xL  SO.  As  to  the  change  of  color  in  the  skin  of 
this  animal  numerous  theories  have  been  proposed; 
but  as  this  subject  hss  no  Scriptural  beariiigt  it 
will  be  enough  to  refer  to  the  ezplanatron  given  by 
Milne>Edwards,  whose  paper  is  translated  in  vol. 
xviL  of  the  Edinburgh  New  Phihtophienl  Journal. 
Hie  ehameleon  bebngs  to  the  tribe  Demlrottura^ 
•vder  Sautn  ;  the  fiunily  inhabits  Asia  and  Africa, 
tad  the  south  of  Europe;  the  C  vulgaris  is  the 
qieeies  mentioned  in  the  Bible.  As  to  the  bird 
imhtmeik^  see  Swan. 

ta^)  is  rendered  "moles  *'  by  the 'A.  V.  in  Is.  ii. 
iO;  three  MSS.  read  these  two  Hebrew  words  as 
one,  and  so  the  LXX.,  Vulg.,  Aquila,  Symmacbus, 
and  llieodotiou,  with  the  Syriac  and  Arai»ic  ver- 
sions, though  they  adopt  diflerent  interpretations 
of  the  word  (Bochart,  Hiei-cz.  ii.  440).  It  is  diffi- 
cult to  see  what  Hebrew  word  the  LXX.  could 
have  read ;  but  compare  Schleuaner,  Nov.  Thtt,  in 
LXX.  «.  V.  fidrmos,  GeseniuH  follows  Bochart  in 
considering  the  Hebrew  words  to  be  the  plural 
feminine  of  the  noun  chaphcwpJrdJi/*  but  does  not 
limit  the  meaning  of  the  word  to  "moles."  Mi- 
ehaelis  slso  (SuppL  ad  Lex.  Heh.  p.  876  and  2043) 
believes  the  words  should  be  read  as  one,  but  that 
"s^ulehrea,'*  or  "vaults"  dug  in  the  rocks  are 
intMKied.  The  explanation  of  Oedmann  ( Ver- 
miaehL  Snmm,  iii.  82,  83),  that  the  Hebrew  wonls 
signify  "  (a  bird)  tliat  follows  cows  for  the  sake  of 
thieir  milk,"  and  that  the  goat-sucker  ( Caprimulgm 
Emmpaue)  is  intended,  is  improbable.  Perhaps 
no  reference  is  made  by  the  Hebrew  words  (which, 
as  so  few  MSS.  join  them,  it  is  better  to  consider 
distinct)  to  any  particular  animal,  but  to  the  holes 
and  burrows  of  rats,  mice,  etc.,  which  we  know 
frequent  ruins  and  deserted  places.  (Harmer*s 
Obeeiv.  ii.  456.)  "  Rememberijig  the  extent  to 
which  we  have  seen,"  eays  Kitto  (Pic/.  Bib.  on 
Is.  XX.),  "  the  fomken  sites  of  the  East  perforated 
with  the  holes  of  various  cave-digging  animals,  we 
are  inclined  to  suppose  that  the  words  might  gen- 
erally denote  any  animals  of  this  description." 
Kosenmiiller's  explanation,  "  in  effottionemy  i.  e. 
Ixaroen  Murium^"^  appears  to  be  decidedly  the 
Vet  proposed ;  for  not  only  is  it  the  literal  trans- 
.ition  of  the  Hebrew,  but  it  is  more  in  accordance 
with  the  natural  habits  of  rats  and  mice  to  occupy 
wi'h  bats  deserted  places  than  it  Is  with  the  habits 
sf  moles,  which  for  the  most  part  certainly  frequent 
lultivated  lands,  and  this  no  doubt  is  true  <^  the 
^irtkular  species,  Spalax  iyphUu^  the  mole-nt  of 
Syi  ia  and  Mesopotamia,  which  by  some  has  been 
snpposed  to  repnsmt  the  mole  of  the  Scriptures ; 
if,  moreover,  the  piophet  intended  to  speak  exclu- 
•Wely  of  "moles,"  is  it  not  probable  that  he 
would  nave  used  tkd  term  ChoUd  (see  above)? 
[Weasel.]  W.  H. 

MOXECH  (ir^brr,  with  the  arUde.  except 
n  1  K.  xi  7  [<As  hng"] :  <f>x*^>  m  Lev  ;  /  Qaaf 
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■  <<Belssef  lats.** 

*  mg"]QQ,  as  If  the  Hiursw  won.. 


was  from 


At2rf  aor6r,  1  K.  xi.  7;  4  Mo;^x«  ^  ^  3°°>^'  ^^' 
end  6  MeA^y  fitunXe^s^  Jer.  xxxii.  35:  Mohck) 
The  fire-god  Molech  was  the  tutelary  deity  of  tlis 
children  of  Ammon,  and  essentially  identical  with 
the  Moabitish  Chemosh.  Fire-gods  appear  to  ha>^ 
been  common  to  all  the  Canaanite,  Syrian,  and 
Arab  tribes,  who  worshipped  the  destructive  ele- 
ment under  an  outward  symbol,  with  the  most 
inhuman  rites.  Among  these  were  human  sacri- 
fices, purifications  and  ordeals  by  fire,  devoting  of 
the  first-born,  mutilation,  and  vows  of  perpetual 
celibacy  and  virginity.  To  this  class  of  divinities 
belonged  the  old  Canaanitish  Molech,  against  whose 
worship  the  Israelites  were  warned  by  threats  of 
the  severest  punishment.  The  ofibnder  who  de- 
voted his  offijning  to  Molech  was  to  be  put  to 
death  by  stoning;  and  in  esse  the  people  of  the 
land  refused  to  inflict  upon  him  this  judgmeut, 
Jehovah  would  Himself  execute  it,  and  cut  him  off 
from  among  his  people  (Lev.  xviii.  21,  xx.  2-5). 
The  root  of  the  word  Molech  is  the  same  as  that  of 

^7^,  me/ec,  or  "  king,"  and  hence  he  is  identified 

with  Malcham  ("their  king"),  in  2  Sam.  xU.  30, 
Zeph.  i.  5,  the  title  by  which  he  was  known  to  the 
Israelites,  as  being  invested  with  regal  honon  in 
his  character  as  a  tutelary  deity,  the  lord  and 
master  of  his  people.  Our  translaton  have  recog- 
nized this  identity  in  their  rendering  of  Am.  v. 
26  (where  "your  Moloch  "  is  literally  "  your  king," 
as  it  is  given  in  the  niai^in),  following  the  Greek 
in  the  speech  of  Stephen,  in  Acts  vii.  43.  Dr. 
Geiger,  in  accordance  with  his  theory  that  the 
wonhip  of  Molech  was  flau*  more  widely  spread 
among  the  Israelites  than  appears  at  first  sight 
from  the  Old  Testament,  and  that  many  traces  are 
obscured  in  the  text,  refers  "  the  king,"  in  Is.  xxx. 
33,  to  that  deity :  "  for  Tophet  fj  oi^ained  of  old ; 
yea  for  the  king  it  is  prepared."  Again,  of  the 
Israelite  nation,  personified  as  an  adulteress,  it  is 
said,  *'  Thou  wentest  to  the  king  with  oil "  (Is.  Ivii. 
9);  Amaxiah  the  priest  of  Bethel  forbade  Amos  to 
prophecy  there,  "  for  it  is  the  king*i  chapel  "  (Am. 
vii.  13  j;  and  in  both  these  instances  Dr.  (Seiger 
would  find  a  disguised  reference  to  the  worship 
of  Molech  iCTriehii/t,  etc.,  pp.  299-308).  But 
whether  his  theory  be  correct  or  not,  the  traces  of 
Molech-worship  in  the  Old  Testament  are  suffi- 
ciently distinct  to  enable  us  to  fbrm  a  correct  esti- 
mate of  its  character.  The  first  direct  historical 
allusion  to  it  is  in  the  description  of  Solomon's 
idolatry  in  his  old  age.  He  had  in  his  harem 
many  women  of  the  Ammonite  race,  who  "  turned 
away  his  heart  after  other  gods,**  and,  as  a  conse- 
quence of  their  influence,  high  places  to  Molech, 
''the  abominatbn  of  the  children  of  Ammon," 
were  built  on  "  the  mount  that  is  feeing  Jerusa- 
lem "  —  one  of  the  summits  of  Olivet  (1  K.  xi.  7). 
Two  verses  before,  the  same  deity  is  called  Milcom, 
and  from  the  circumstance  of  the  two  names  being 
distinguished  in  2  K.  xxiii.  10,  13,  it  haA  been  in- 
ferred by  Movers,  Ewald,  and  others,  that  the  two 
deities  were  essentially  distinct,  lliere  does  not 
appear  to  be  sufficient  ground  for  this  conclusion. 
It  is  true  that  in  the  later  histcM'y  of  the  Israelites 
the  wonhip  of  Molech  is  connected  with  the  YaSej 
of  Hinnom,  while  the  high  place  of  Milcom  was 
on  the  Mount  of  01ive%  and  that  no  mention  is 
made  of  human  sacrifices  to  the  latter.  But  it 
seems  impossible  to  resist  the  conclusion  that  in 
1  K.  xi.  "  Milcom  the  abomination  of  the  Am- 
monites," in  ver.  6,  is  the  earn )  as  "  Molech  thi 
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abomination  of  tlie  children  of  Ammoo,"  in 
r.  To  avoid  this  Movers  contends,  not  very  con- 
/incingly,  that  the  huter  vene  it  by  a  difierent 
hand.  Be  this  as  it  may,  in  the  refonnation  car- 
ried out  by  Josiah,  the  high  place  of  Miloom,  on 
the  right  hand  of  the  Mount  of  Corruption^  and 
Tophet  in  the  valley  of  the  children  of  Hinuom 
were  defiled,  that  ^*  no  man  might  make  hb  son  or 
bis  daughter  to  pass  through  the  fire  to  Mokch  " 
(9  K.  xxili.  10,  13).  In  the  narrative  of  Chroni- 
cles these  are  induded  under  the  general  term 
^  Baalim,*'  and  the  apostasy  of  Solomon  is  not 
once  alluded  to.  Tophet  soon  appears  to  have  been 
restored  to  its  original  uses,  for  we  find  it  again 
aUuded  to,  in  the  reign  of  Zedeiciah,  as  the  scene 
of  child-slaughter  and  sacrifice  to  Molech  (Jer. 
zxxii.  35). 

Most  of  the  Jewish  interpreters,  Jarchi  (on  Lev. 
xviii.  91),  Kimchi,  and  Maimonides  {Mor,  Ntb.  iii. 
88)  among  the  number,  say  that  in  the  worship  of 
Molech  the  children  were  not  burnt  but  made  to 
pass  between  two  burning  pyres,  as  a  purificatory 
rite.  But  the  allusions  to  the  actual  slaughter  are 
too  plain  to  be  mistalcen,  and  A  ben  Ezra  in  his  note 
on  I>ev.  xviii.  21,  says  that  ''to  cause  to  pass 
through  "is  the  same  as  '*  to  bum.*'  ^'They  sac- 
rificed their  sons  and  their  daughters  unto  devils, 
and  shed  innocent  blood,  the  blood  of  their  sons  and 
of  their  daughters,  whom  they  sacrificed  mito  the 
idols  of  Canaan"  (Pn.  cvi.  37,  38).  In  Jer.  rii. 
31,  the  reference  to  tbe  worship  of  Molech  by  hu- 
man sacrifice  is  still  more  distinct:  "they  have 
built  the  high  places  of  Tophet  .  .  ,  io  bum  their 
sons  and  their  daughters  in  the  Jire,''  as  '*  bunit- 
offerings  unto  Baal,"  the  sun-god  of  Tyre,  with 
whom,  or  in  whose  character,  Molech  was  wor- 
shipped (Jer.  xix.  5).  Compare  also  Deut.  xii.  31; 
1*2.  xvi.  2(),  21,  xxiii.  37.  But  the  most  remark- 
able passage  is  that  in  2  Chr.  xxviii.  8,  in  which 
the  wickedness  of  Ahaz  is  descriljed :  "  Moreover, 
he  burnt  incense  in  the  valley  of  the  son  of  Hinnom, 

and  burnt  C^?^^  his  chUdren  in  the  fire,  after 
the  abominations  of  the  nations  whom  Jehovah 
had  driven  out  before  the  children  of  Israel."  Kow, 
in  the  parallel  narrative  of  2  K.  xvi.  3,  instead  of 

■^S5!i  **  and  he  burnt,"  the  reading  is  '^'*?Sn, 
'*  he  made  to  pass  through,"  and  Dr.  Geiger  sug- 
gests that  the  former  may  be  the  true  reading,  of 
which  the  latter  is  an  easy  modification,  serving  as 
a  euphemistic  expression  to  disguise  the  horrible 
nature  of  the  sacrificial  rites.  But  it  is  more  nat- 
ural to  suppose  that  it  is  aa  exceptional  instance, 

and  that  the  true  reading  is  *^ZlJ!^3f  ^^  ^  u- 
Bume  that  the  other  passages  hare  been  intention- 
ally altered.^  The  worship  of  Molech  is  evidently 
Uluded  to,  though  not  expreosly  mentioned,  in  con- 
nection with  star-worship  and  the  worship  of  Baal 
in  9  K.  xvii.  16, 17,  xxi.  5,  6,  which  seems  to  show 
that  Molech,  the  flame-god,  and  Baal,  the  sun-god, 
whatever  their  distinctive  attributes,  and  whether 
Of  not  the  latter  is  a  general  appellation  hicluding 
the  former,  were  worshipped  with  the  same  rites. 
The  sacrifice  of  children  is  said  by  Moven  to  have 
been  not  so  much  an  expiatory,  as  a  purificatory 
'ite,  by  which  the  victims  were  purged  from  the 
Iroas  of  the  body  and  attuned  union  with  the 

•  We  may  inftr  firom  the  expmsloo,  ''alter  the 
•dominations  of  the  nations  whom  Jehovah  had 
ktren  out  before  the  ehUdmn  of  Israel,**  that  the 
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deity.  In  support  of  this  he  quotes  the  myth  d 
Baaltis  or  Isis,  whom  Malcander,  lung  of  BjhfaH^ 
employed  as  nurse  for  his  chiid.  Isis  snckled  tht 
infiint  with  her  finger,  and  each  night  bnmt  wlnt- 
ever  was  mortal  in  Its  body.  When  Astarie  the 
mother  saw  this  she  uttered  a  cry  of  terror,  and 
the  child  was  thus  deprived  of  immortality  (Hut. 
Is.  4"  0».  ch.  16).  But  the  sacrifice  of  Media  king 
of  Moab,  when,  in  despair  at  fiuling  to  cnt  hia  way 
through  the  overwhelming  forces  of  Judah,  Israel, 
and  Edom,  he  ofiered  up  his  eldest  son  a  bami- 
ofTering,  probably  to  Chemoeh,  his  national  dinn- 
ity,  has  more  of  the  character  of  an  expiatoijf  riU 
to  appease  an  angry  deity,  than  of  a  eoem  jnto4 
purification.  Besides,  the  passage  from  Plvtar± 
bean  evident  traces  of  Egyptian,  if  not  of  ladia 
influence. 

Acocording  to  Jewish  tradition,  from  »W 
source  we  know  not.  the  imsge  of  Molech  was  of 
brass,  hollow  witliin,  and  was  situated  withovft 
Jerusalem.  Kimchi  (on  2  K.  xxiii.  10)  describes  it 
as  "  set  within  seven  chapels,  and  whoso  oflia«d  fine 
flour  they  open  to  him  one  of  them,  (whoso  ofiteed; 
turtle-doves  or  young  pigeons  they  open  to  him 
two;  a  lamb,  they  open  to  him  three;  a  ram,  thej 
open  to  him  four:  a  calf,  they  open  to  him  five:  an 
ox,  they  open  to  him  six,  and  so  whoever  ofiered  hie 
son  they  open  to  him  seven.  And  his  face  waa 
(thst)  of  a  calf,  and  his  hands  stretched  forth  like 
a  man  who  opens  his  hands  to  receire  (something) 
of  his  neighbor.  And  they  kindled  it  with  fire, 
and  the  priests  took  the  babe  and  put  it  into  the 
hands  of  Molech,  and  the  babe  gave  up  the  ghost. 
And  why  was  it  caUed  Tophet  and  Hinnom  ?  Be- 
cause they  used  to  make  a  noise  with  druma  (lo^ 
/>Afm),  that  the  father  might  not  hear  the  cry  of 
his  child  and  have  pity  upon  him,  and  return  tc 

him.     Hinnom,  because  the  babe  wailed  (DHSD. 
m€fuih€m)y  and  the  noise  of  his  wailing  went  np. 
Another  opinion  (is  that  it  was  called)  Hinnom 
because  the  priests  used  to  say  —  **  May  it  profit 

(ran^)  thee!  may  it  be  sweet  to  thee!  may  it 
be  of  sweet  savor  to  thee! "  All  this  detail  ia 
probably  as  fictitious  as  the  etymologies  are  un- 
sound, but  we  have  nothing  to  supply  its  place. 
Selden  coigectures  that  the  idea  of  (he  seven  chap- 
els may  have  been  borrowed  from  the  worship  o( 
Mithra,  who  had  seven  gates  coiresponding  to  the 
seven  pbnets,  and  to  whom  men  and  womoi  wen 
sacrificed  {De  Dis  Syr,  Sffnt,  1.  c.  6).  Benjamin 
of  Tudehi  describes  the  remains  of  an  ancient  Am- 
monite temple  which  he  saw  at  Gebal,  in  which 
was  a  stone  image  richly  gilt  seated  on  a  throne. 
On  either  side  sat  two  female  figures,  and  before  it 
was  an  altar  on  which  the  Ammonites  anciently 
burned  incense  and  ofiered  sacrifice  (Aar^  Trtwelt 
in  Palestine f  p.  79,  Bohn).  By  these  chapelt 
Lightfoot  explains  the  allusion  in  Am.  v.  96 ;  Acta 
vii.  43,  to  "the  tabernacle  of  Moloch;"  ''these 
seven  diapels  (if  there  be  truth  in  the  thing)  help 
us  to  understand  what  is  meant  by  Moleeh's  tab- 
ernacle, and  seem  to  give  some  reason  why  in  tht 
Prophet  he  is  called  Siceutk,  or  the  Covert  Ood, 
because  he  was  retired  within  so  many  CancelB 
(for  that  word  Kimchi  useth)  before  one  oonld 
come  at  hki "  ( Comm.  on  Acts  vii.  43/.    It  was 


eharaetar  of  the  Motoeh-wonhfp  of  the  time  of 
was  sMsnWaUy  the  same  as  that  of  the  old 
itsS|  althoo^  Moven  malntatas  the  eontm^ 
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prabaMj  a  ahrine  or  ark  in  which  the  figure 
tf  the  god  was  carried  in  proceMiooe,  or  which 
amtaioed,  ai  Movers  eo^jectares,  tho  bones  of  chil- 
iia  who  had  been  sacrificed  and  were  used  for 
BMgiesl  purposes.    [Ammon,  vol.  i.  p.  85  a.] 

Uaoj  iastances  of  human  sacrifices  are  found  in 
laaent  writers,  which  may  be  compared  with  the 
teeriptioDS  in  the  Old  Testament  of  the  manner 
is  which  ICokeh  was  worshipped.  The  Carthagin- 
iioi,  soeording  to  Augustine  {De  CioU.  Dti^  vii. 
19),  oflered  children  to  Saturn,  and  by  the  Gauls 
tfcn  grown-up  perwius  were  sacrificed,  under  the 
idas  that  of  iJl  seeds  the  best  is  the  human  kind. 
EoaEbhia  {Pra/K  Ev.  It.  16)  collected  from  Porphyry 
DonwroDs  examples  to  the  same  effect,  from  which 
the  following  are  selected.  Among  the  Rhodians 
a  Bsa  was  offered  to  Kronoeon  tl)e  6th  July;  after> 
wsrds  a  criminal  condemned  to  death  was  substi- 
tuted. The  same  custom  prevailed  in  Sabmis,  but 
vas  sbfogated  by  Diiphilus  king  of  Cyprus,  who 
substituted  an  ox.  According  to  Ifanetho,  Amosis 
sbolhhcd  the  same  practice  in  Egypt  at  Heliopolis 
aend  to  Juno.  Sanchoniatho  relates  that  the 
Phfflnifians,  on  the  oocasion  of  any  great  calamity, 
•terifieed  to  Saturn  one  of  their  relatives.  Istrus 
■ys  the  same  of  the  Curetes,  but  the  custom  was 
abolished,  acoording  to  Pallas,  in  the  reign  of  Ha- 
drisD.  At  Laodicea  a  virgin  was  sacrificed  yearly 
to.ltfaene,  and  the  Dumatii,  a  people  of  Aiubia, 
boned  a  boy  alive  beneath  the  altar  each  year. 
IHodoms  Sieolus  (xx.  14)  relates  that  the  Cartha- 
^inisoa,  when  besieged  by  Agathocles  tyrant  of 
Sidlv,  oAared  in  pubUc  sacrifice  to  Saturn  200  of 
their  noblest  children,  while  others  voluntarily  de- 
voted themselves  to  the  number  of  300.  His  de- 
•oipcioo  of  the  statue  of  the  god  difim  but  slightly 
feom  that  of  Molech,  which  has  been  quoted.  The 
isH^e  WM  of  brass,  with  its  hands  outstretched 
tovMds  the  ground  in  such  a  manner  that  the 
diiU  when  pliuDed  upon  them  fell  uito  a  pit  ftiU  of 
in 

Moledh,  ^  the  king,"  was  the  lord  and  master  of 
tfai  Aiiunooltes;  their  country  was  his  possession 
(Je.  zfiz.  1),  as  Moab  was  the  heritage  of  Che- 
ommIi;  the  princes  of  the  Und  were  the  princes  of 
Viynm  (Jer.  zliz.  3;  Am.  i.  15).  His  priests 
MR  BMO  of  rank  (Jer.  zlix.  3),  taking  precedence 
of  the  princes.  So  the  priest  of  Hercules  at  Tyre 
w  leoood  to  the  king  (Justin,  xriii.  4,  §  5),  and 
fib  Molech,  the  god  himself,  Baal  Chamman,  is 
MAari,  "the  iemg  of  the  city."  The  prints  of 
Moieeb,  Gke  those  of  other  idols,  were  called  Che- 
narim  (2  K.  xxxixi.  5;  Hos.  x.  5;  Zeph.  i.  4). 

Tram  of  the  root  from  which  Molech  is  derived 
■R  to  be  found  in  the  Milichus,  Malica,  and  Mal- 
asdirof  the  Phoenicians;  with  the  last  mentioned 
aaj  be  compared  Adranimelech,  the  fire-god  of 
dcpbarraim.  These,  as  well  as  Cheroosh  the  fire-god 
tf  Mosh^  Urotal,  Dusaies,  Sair,  and  Thyandrites, 
^  the  Edomites  and  neighboring  Arab  tribes, 
>nd  the  Greek  Dionysus,  were  worshipped  under 
te  ipnbol  of  a  rising  flame  of  fire,  which  was 
iaitited  in  the  stone  pillan  erected  in  their  honor 
Mofcn,  Pkttn,  i.  c.  9).  l^aditkin  refers  the  origin 
^  the  fire-wonhip  to  Cbaldflea.  Abraham  and  his 
("coton  sre  raud  (o  have  been  fire-worshippers, 
••d  the  Assyrian  and  Cbaldiean  armies  took  with 
*^  the  saoed  fire  acoompanied  by  the  Magi. 

*  The  oown  of  MaJcham,  taken  by  David  a*  Bab- 
^  ^mki  tc  hsTe  bad  in  It  a  pvedous  stone  (a  mag- 
to  Ktmehi),  wbleh  Is  described  by  Qyifl 
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There  remains  to  be  noticed  one  passsge  (9  Sam 
xii.  31)  in  which  the  Hebrew  written  text  ha. 

^S^O,  maiken^  while  the  marginal  reading  is 

19  VQ»  malhin^  which  is  adopted  by  our  trans 
lators  in  their  rendering  <«  brick-kiln.'*  Kimchi 
explains  malkin  as  *<  the  place  of  Molech,"  where 
sacrifices  were  oflfered  to  him,  and  the  children  of 
Ammoo  made  their  sons  to  pass  through  the  fire. 
And  Miloom  and  Malken,  he  says,  are  one."  On 
the  other  hand  Movers,  ngecting  the  points,  reads 

]^/)9,  mnUsAnj  ^our  king,''  whieh  he  expUdna 
as  tiie  title  by  which  he  was  known  to  the  Ammo- 
nites. Whatever  may  be  thought  of  these  inter- 
pretations, the  reading  followed  by  the  A.  V.  ii 
scarcely  intelUgible.  W.  A.  W. 

MOXI  (Moo\i  [Vat  -Xci]:  MohoU).  Mahu, 
the  son  of  Moan  (1  Esdr.  vili.  47;  oomp.  Bsr. 
viii.  18). 

MOXID  (Tbha  [btgettery.  MorfiW    Alex. 
Mo8a8:  MoUd).    The  son  of  Abishur  by  his  wift 
Abihail,  and  descendant  of  Jerahmeel  (1  Chr.  i» 
29). 

MOLOCH.  The  Hebrew  corresponding  to 
"your  Moloch  "  in  the  A.  V.  of  Amos  v.  96  is 

np2)  7Q,  malkekem,  >>  your  kmg,"  as  in  the  mar- 
gin. In  accordance  vrith  the  Greek  of  Acts  vii. 
43  (d  Mok6x'  Moloch),  which  followed  the  LXX. 
of  Amoe,  our  translators  have  adopted  a  form  of 
the  name  Molech  which  does  not  exist  in  He- 
brew. Kimchi,  following  the  Targum,  takes  the 
word  as  an  appeUative,  and  not  as  a  proper  name, 

while  with  regard  to  siccuth  (HSlSD,  A.  V.  «*  tab- 
ernacle ")  he  holds  the  opposite  opinion.  His  note 
is  as  follows:  **  Siccuth  is  the  name  of  an  idol*, 
and  (as  for)  maOeekem  he  spake  of  a  star  which 
was  made  an  idol  by  its  name,  and  he  calls  it 
'  kuig,'  because  they  thought  it  a  king  over  them, 
or  because  it  was  a  great  star  in  the  host  of  heaven, 
which  was  as  a  king  over  his  host;  and  so  *  to  bum 
incense  to  the  queen  of  heaven,'  as  I  have  expbiued' 
in  the  book  of  Jeremiah.*'  Gesenius  compares 
with  the  <<  tabernacle  "  of  Mok)ch  the  sacred  tent 
of  the  Carthaginians  mentioned  by  Diodorus  (xx. 
65).  Rosenmiiiler.  and  after  him  Ewald,  under- 
stood by  aiccuth  a  pole  or  stake  on  which  the  flguse 
of  the  idol  was  placed.  It  was  more  probably  a 
kind  of  palanquin  in  which  the  image  was  carried 
in  processions,  a  custom  which  is  alluded  to  in  Is» 
xlri.  1;  Epist.  of  Jer.  4  (Seldeu,  De  Dit  Syr.  SymL 
i.  c.  6).  W.  A.  W 

•  MOLTEN  IMAGE.    [IDO^  91.] 

•  MOLTEN  SEA.    [Ska,  Molten.] 

MOMa)IS  (Mofidlos;  [Vat.  Mofiitios;]  Alex 
Mo/iSci;:  Mofidiat),  The  same  as  Maadai,  oI 
the  sons  of  Bani  (I  Esdr.  ix.  34;  comp.  Ear.  z. 
34). 

MONEY.  This  article  treeU  of  two  piindpal 
matters,  the  uncoined  money  and  the  coined  money 
mentioned  in  the  Bible.  Before  entering  upon  the 
first  subject  of  inquiry,  it  will  be  necessary  to  speak 
of  unooiued  money  in  general,  and  of  the  antiquity 
of  coined  money.  An  account  of  the  prineipalmon- 
etary  systems  of  ancient  times  is  an  equally  need- 


on  Amos  as  transparent  and  like  the  dsj^etar, 
Moleeh  has  gronndleaily  been  IdendlM  with 
Tonus  (Toosius,  Ik  Ong.  Idol.,  ii.  e.  6,p^nU 
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M  introduction  to  the  second  lul^ectf  which  re- 
inins  a  special  knowledge  of  the  Greek  coina^^. 
A.  notice  of  the  Jewish  coins,  and  of  the  coins  cur- 
rent in  Judca  as  Ute  as  the  time  of  Hadrian,  will 
be  interwoven  with  the  eiaminatkm  of  the  passages 
in  the  Bible  and  Apocrypha  relating  to  them,  in- 
stead of  being  separately  given. 

I.  Uncoined  Money.  1.  Uncoined  Money  in 
general.  —  It  has  been  denied  by  some  that  there 
ever  has  been  any  money  not  coined,  but  this  is 
merely  a  question  of  terms.  It  is  well  known  that 
ancient  nations  that  were  without  a  coinage  weighed 
the  precious  metaki  a  practice  represented  on  the 
Egyptian  monuments,  on  which  gold  and  silver  are 
shown  to  have  been  kept  in  the  form  of  rings  (see 
QHt,  p.  1995).  The  gold  rings  found  in  the  Celtic 
eountries  have  been  held  to  have  had  the  same  use. 
it  has  indeed  been  aiyi^ued  that  this  could  not  have 
been  the  case  with  tJie  Utter,  since  they  show  no 
monetary  sj-stem;  yet  it  is  evident  from  their 
weights  that  they  all  o(Hitain  complete  multiples  or 
parts  of  a  unit,  so  that  we  may  fiiirly  suppose  that 
the  Celts,  before  they  used  coins,  had,  like  the 
ancient  Egyptians,  the  practice  of  keeping  money 
in  rings,  which  they  weighed  when  it  wss  neces- 
sary to  pay  a  fixed  amount.  We  have  no  certain 
record  of  the  use  of  ring-money  or  other  uncoined 
money  in  antiquity  excepting  among  the  Egyptians. 
With  them  the  practice  mounts  up  to  a  reuiote 
age,  and  was  probably  as  constant,  and  perhaps  as 
r^ulated  with  respect  to  the  weight  of  the  rings, 
as  a  coinage.  It  can  scarcely  be  doubted  that  the 
highly  civilized  rivals  of  the  Egyptians,  the  As- 
syrians and  Babyk>nians,  adopted  if  they  did  not 
originate  this  custom,  cky  tablets  having  been 
found  specifying  grants  of  money  by  weight  (Haw- 
linson.  Her.  %'ol.  i.  p.  684);  and  there  is  therefore 
every  probability  that  it  obtained  also  in  Palestine, 
although  seemingly  unknown  in  Greece  in  the  time 
before  coinage  was  there  introduced.  There  is  no 
trace  in  Egypt,  however,  of  any  different  size  in 
the  rings  represented,  so  that  there  is  no  reason  for 
supposing  that  this  further  step  was  taken  towards 
the  invention  of  coinage. 

9.  The  Antiquity  of  Coined  Afoney.  —  Respect- 
ing the  origin  of  coinage,  there  are  two  accounts 
seemingly  at  variance:  some  saying  that  Phidon 
king  of  Argos  first  struck  money,  and  according  to 
Epborus,  in  Mginn;  but  Herodotus  ascribing  its 
Vivention  to  the  Lydians.  The  former  statement 
)robably  refers  to  the  origin  of  the  coinage  of 
European  Greece,  the  bitter  to  that  of  Asiatic 
Greece;  for  it  seems,  judging  flrom  the  coins  them- 
selves, that  the  electrum  staters  of  the  cities  of  the 
coast  of  Asia  Minor  were  first  issued  as  early  as 
the  silver  coins  of  iEgina,  both  classes  i^pearing 
to  comprise  the  moet  ancient  pieces  of  money  that 
are  known  to  us.  When  Herodotus  speaks  of  the 
I^ydians,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  he  refers  not 
x>  the  currency  of  Lydia  as  a  kingdom,  which 
fdcms  to  commence  with  the  darics  and  similar 
lilver  pieces  now  found  near  Sardis,  and  probably 
^  the  time  of  Croeens,  bring  perhaps  the  same  as 
ihe  staters  of  Croesus  (Kpoia-tTotj  Jul.  Poll.),  of 
lie  ancients;  but  that  he  intmds  the  money  of 
9reek  cities  at  the  time  when  the  coins  were  issued 
.IT  later  under  the  authority  of  the  Lydians.  If  we 
sonclude  that  coinage  commenced  in  European  and 
Asiatic  Greece  about  the  same  time,  the  next  ques- 
Ikm  is  whether  we  can  approximately  detennine 
the  data.  This  is  extremely  difficult,  since  there 
m  no  ixrfn*  of  known  period  before  the  time  of  the 
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expedition  of  Xerxes.  The  pieces  of  that  aga  $n 
of  so  archaic  a  style,  that  it  is  hard,  at  fini  sight, 
to  believe  that  tiiere  is  any  length  of  time  betweca 
them  and  the  rudest  and  thextfore  eariiest  oi  the 
coins  of  iEgina  or  the  Asiatic  coast  It  must 
however,  be  recollected  that  in  some  conditions  of 
art  its  growth  or  change  is  extremely  slow,  and 
that  this  was  the  case  in  the  early  period  of  Greek 
art  seems  evident  from  the  results  of  the  excavm. 
tions  on  what  we  may  believe  to  he  the  oldest  ntcs 
in  Greece.  The  lower  limit  obtained  from  the 
evidence  of  the  coins  of  known  date,  may  perlmpM 
be  ooigectured  to  be  two,  or  at  most  three,  centuries 
before  their  time;  the  higher  limit  is  as  vagud; 
determined  by  the  n^];ative  eridenoe  of  the  Homeric 
writings,  of  which  we  cannot  guess  the  age,  except- 
ing as  before  the  first  Olympiad.  On  the  whole  it 
seems  reasonable  to  carry  up  Greek  coinage  to  the 
8th  century  b.  c.  Purely  Asiatic  coinage  evmol 
be  taken  up  to  so  early  a  date.  The  more  archaic 
Persian  coins  seem  to  be  of  the  time  of  Darius 
Hystaspis,  or  possibly  Cyrus,  and  certainly  not 
much  older,  and  there  is  lio  Asiatic  money,  wA 
of  Greek  cities,  that  can  be  resaonably  assigned  to 
■n  early  period.  Croesus  and  Cyrus  probably  orig- 
inated this  branch  of  the  coinage,  or  else  Darius 
Hystaspis  folk>wed  the  example  of  the  Lydiao  king. 
Coined  money  may  therefore  have  been  known  in 
Palestine  as  early  as  the  fall  of  Samaria,  but  only 
through  commerce  with  the  Greeks,  and  we  cannot 
suppose  that  it  was  Uien  current  there. 

3.  Notices  of  Uncoined  Money  in  the  0.  T.  — 
There  is  no  distinct  mention  of  coined  money  in 
the  books  of  the  0.  T.  written  before  the  return 
fh>m  Babylon.  The  contrary  was  formerly  sup- 
posed to  be  the  case,  partiy  because  the  word  sh^el 
has  a  vague  sense  in  later  times,  being  used  for  a 
coin  as  well  as  a  wdght.  Since  however  there  is 
some  seeming  ground  for  the  older  opinion,  we  may 
here  examine  the  principal  passaf^  relating  to 
money,  and  the  principal  terms  employed,  in  the 
books  of  the  Bible  written  before  the  date  above 
mentioned. 

In  the  history  of  Abraham  we  read  that  Abime- 
lech  gave  the  patriarch  "  a  thousand  [pieces]  c^ 
silver,''  apparentiy  to  purchase  veils  for  Sarah  and 
her  attendants ;  but  the  passage  is  extremdy  diflS- 
cult  (Gen.  xx.  16).  The  LXX.  undentood  shekels 
to  be  intended  (xUta  9(8paxMa,  ^  c.  alaover.  14) 
and  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  they  were  right, 
though  the  rendering  is  accidentally  an  unfortunate 
one,  their  equivalent  being  the  name  of  a  coin. 
The  narrative  of  the  purchase  of  the  burial  place 
fVom  Kphron  gives  us  further  insight  into  tlie  use 
of  money  at  that  time.  It  is  related  that  Abraham 
offered  "  full  silver  *'  for  it,  and  that  Ephron  valued 
it  at  **  four  hundred  shekels  of  silver,**  whidi  ac- 
cordingly the  patriarch  paid.  We  read,  *<  And 
Abraham  hearkened  unto  Fphron;  and  Ahrahain 

weighed  (bpip^l)  to  Ephron  the  silver,  which  he 
had  named  in  the  audience  of  the  nns  of  Heth. 
four  hundred  shekeb  of  silver,  current  with  the 

merchant "  Onbb  "l^^,  xxiU.  3  ndfn,  esp.  9 
16).  Here  a  currency  is  flearly  indicated  Kke  thi# 
which  the  monuments  of  E^pt  show  to  have  been 
there  used  in  a  very  remote  age;  for  the  weighing 
proves  that  this  currency,  like  the  E^^yptlan,  did 
not  bear  the  stamp  of  authority,  and  was  therefore 
weighed  when  empk>yed  in  commerce.  A  similai 
purchase  is  recorded  of  Jacob,  who  bought  a  paroa 
of  a  field  at  Shalem  for  a  huodrad  kesltahs  (mua 


U,  U).  TlM  occuRcoce  of  ■  nama  dUArmt  from 
Mil,  ud,  aahke  it,  not  SMbMj  applied  in  anj 
mm  fmagi  to  *  wdght,  hTon  tha  idta  of  ooined 
KMJ.  BalvhatiaUMfarfifoA  (rTp'>tPp)?  'Hie 
^  ialopnilcn  tuppoied  it  (o  mean  a  lamb,  and  it 
bii  tan  inagiDHi  lo  baie  been  a  aun  bearing  tbe 
^mof  a  lamb.  Tbm  ii  no  knomi  Mjgiolcgical 
prnul  kit  thi*  maaoiug,  tfaa  kat  loot,  if  <n  com- 


tB^  pcthipa  flOaiMeted  wWi  the  idea  of  < 
Id  (be  wDctkn  of  the  LXX.,  and  the 
(a(U(  baling  tfae  (bnu  <rf  liom,  bulla,  and  gnae, 
hj  lb(  Egjptiana,  AMjnan«,and  pcobablj  Pniani, 
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p.  Aoo-aos. 


■  S,  No.  3.  8« 
rwdflia  In  tlia 
1  mnp.  UTaidl 


■at  laake  tn  bealtatc  before  we  abandon  a  rendt 
bf  »  tinfpdari)' CDiiliniiel  hj  the  ivlatirai  of  t 
latin  ftewtvt  and  pfcut  Tbrouj'horiL  the  bintorj 
Mlvrfb  we  find  evidence  of  the  nitiitant  \ 
noney  in  ftrderenee  to  barter-  'HiiA  ia  cleflrly  fbovm 
a  tbe  oae  of  the  famine,  wben  H  ia  relnleil  thRl 
d  tbe  nwnej  of  Reypt  and  Cinaiin  wu  paid  (m 
■n,  and  that  then  the  R^ptiani  had  ncouree  t( 
1iw«r{ilTll.  13-a«).  It  wonld  tfaenoe  appear  thai 
■oatj  ma  not  nty  plentifiil.  tn  the  namtiTe  of 
IbeiWU  of  Joseph'*  brethren  to  Egjitt,  ire  find 
<M  Ibe;  pnrebaMrd  com  with  money,  «hkh  wns 
a  ia  Ahraham'a  time,  weighed  >llver.  for  It  ii 
ifoka  »f  bj  them  u  having  been  reitond  to  theii 
■At  in  -in  [fall]  weiRhf  (iliii.  9I|.  At  (h< 
lim  if  the  eiadns,  money  aeenu  to  have  been  itiU 
■rilM.  Ibr  the  nnaom  ordered  In  the  ljv«  ii 
■Hal  to  be  half  a  abekel  for  each  man  —  "  half  s 
ihiU  ilta  tbe  ahehel  of  tbe  aaiictuary  [of]  twenty 
Bnb.tha*»W(Ki,ra.l31.  Herethei'  '  ' 
a  eriifcndy  a  w«j^t.  and  of  a  apecial  lyafe 
•Uih  tbe  atandard  eiainplea  were  probably  kept  tiy 
Ibertlaata.  Throi^^Kit  tlie  Law,  money  la  apokeii 
if  ■  b  tmtinary  nee:  bat  only  tilver  money,  ({old 
Max  iKOtleDed  aa  vahiable,  hut  not  clewly  a>  uae ' 
ta  tbe  IBB*  manna-.  Thii  dtatinctlon  appean  i 
<be  liiK  of  tba  eomgueal  of  Canaan,  when  covetw 
Mm  Ibnd  In  Jerieho  "a  foodlj  Bebykinii 
VavBt,  md  t«o  bundrad  ihelirit  of  dtrer,  and  a 
■e of  gotd  of  Ofty  ibekeb  wrigfat"  (Jodi.  tIi. 
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the  material  of  omamenta  and  eoetlj  wocta.  A 
paaaage  in  laaiah  baa  indeed  been  auppnaed  In  aboa 
the  use  of  gold  coina  in  that  prophet'a  tirae:  apeak- 
int;  of  the  maken  of  Idola,  he  laya,  ••  They  lavUh 
gold  ont  of  the  bag,  and  weigh  diver  tn  the  balance" 
(ilvl.  6).  Ihe  mention  of  a  bag  ia,  bowertr,  a 
very  inauffident  mtaon  Ibr  the  luppoaition  that  tbe 
l^ld  was  coined  money.  Rings  of  gold  roay  liara 
been  uaed  for  money  In  Paleitine  aa  eailj  a>  thto 
time,  alnce  they  had  been  long  prerioualy  to  uaed 
In  Esypt  1  bnt  tbe  paaaage  probably  nttn  to  the 
people  of  Babylon,  wbe  Duy  bare  had  anedned 
money  In  both  metala  like  Ibe  Egyptiioa.  A  atill 
more  mnaritable  paaaage  would  be  that  in  Eaddal) 
which  Goeniua  auppoaM  {Itx.  i.  v.  Dl^nj)  to 
on  bnua  as  money,  wen  there  any  aiHnid 
1  for  following  the  Vu%.  in  tha  literal  leudo- 
Ing  of  Tjrilp^  ^S'J'n  IPi  quia  fjfumm  at 
■   tm,  inatead'of  reading  "  becauae  thy  filthtneaa 


i.  V.  (.V. 


The 


oontdit  doet  Indeed  admit  the  idea  of  money,  but 
the  aeiiae  of  the  paaaage  doea  not  aeem  to  do  ao, 
whertu  tbe  other  transition  ia  quite  In  Bcoordanca 
with  it,  u  well  aa  phiblo^cally  admissible  (bch 
Geaen.  Lix.  I.  c,].  The  osaof  braaa  nioney  at  thit 
period  aeema  unlikely,  as  it  was  of  Uter  introduction 
tn  Greece  than  money  of  other  metali,  at  teaat  ailver 
and  electrum:  it  bat,  however,  been  auppnaed  that 
that  there  was  an  independent  copper  coinage  in 
further  .\sl»  before  the  introduction  of  ailver  money 
by  tlie   Seleucidaj  and  the  Greek  khiga  of  Bao- 

We  uiay  Ihui  aum  up  our  resulla  respecting  tbe 
money  mentioned  in  the  booka  of  Scripture  written 
before  tlie  return  from  Babylon.  Ftom  tbe  time 
of  Abraham  ailver  money  appeare  to  hose  beer  in 
general  uae  In  Tirypt  and  Canaan.  Tbia  money 
HM  iceit{hed  when  its  lalue  had  to  be  determined, 
and  ve  nmy  therefore  conclude  that  it  was  not  of  a 
settkd  ayatem  of  w^hta.  Since  the  money  of 
I'^y;>t  and  that  of  Canaan  are  ipoVen  of  together 
in  the  account  of  Joaeph'a  admin  btratioo  during 
the  famine,  n  may  reasonably  auppose  they  wen 
of  the  same  kind ;  a  (uppoaition  which  ia  confirmed 
by  our  finding,  from  the  monument),  that  the  Egyp- 
tians uaed  uncoined  money  of  gold  and  of  bLIv(7. 

aimilar  or  the  lanie,  aince  the  ring-money  of  K^Jpt 
reaenilile4  the  ordinary  rini{-money  at  the  Celts, 
anionic  whom  it  was  probably  first  Introduced  by 
the  Phxnician  traders,  so  that  it  la  likely  that  this 
funn  |;enerally  prei-ailed  before  tfae  Introdueljoii  of 
coinage.  We  find  no  evidence  in  the  l^bte  of  the 
use  of  coined  money  by  the  Jewi  before  the  time 
of  Rira,  when  other  evidence  equally  shows  that  it 
wna  current  In  I'aleaUne,  it«  gentnl  lue  being  prtb- 
ably  a  very  recent  change.  This  first  notice  of 
coinage,  eiactly  when  we  shoidd  expect  it,  ia  not 
(o  be  overlooked  ni  a  confirmation  of  the  usual 
opinion  aa  to  the  dates  of  the  several  hooka  of  Scrip- 
lure  founded  on  their  internal  evidence  and  tbe 
(estimonj  of  ancient  writen;  and  It  lends  no  sup- 
port to  thoae  theoriata  who  attempt  to  ahow  thai 
then  have  been  great  changea  in  the  teiL  Uinor 
coiiflrmations  of  thia  nature  wilt  be  found  in  tbe 
ater  put  of  this  article. 

II.  ConrKD  MoNST.  1.  Tht  Prindpnl  .Wom 
tnr^  Sjafeau  of  Antigiats-  —  ^""^  not^™  "'  Hk 
■  aystema  of  antiquity,  as  deta^ 
mined  by  the  joint  evIdenM  of  the  cuina  and  df 
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leotion  eomprebensible.  We  muit  here  distincUj 
lay  down  what  we  mean  by  the  dififerent  systems 
with  which  we  shall  oompare  the  Hebrew  coinage, 
ss  current  works  are  generally  very  vague  and  dis- 
cordant on  this  subject.  The  common  opinions 
respecting  the  standards  of  antiquity  have  been 
formed  from  a  study  of  the  statements  of  writers 
•f  difi^nt  age  and  authority,  and  without  a  due 
dfacrimlnation  between  wrights  and  coins.  The 
eoins,  instead  of  being  taken  as  the  basis  of  all 
hypotheses,  have  been  cited  to  confirm  or  refute 
previous  theories,  and  thus  no  legitimate  induction 
has  been  formed  frt>m  their  study.  If  the  contrary 
method  is  adopted,  it  has  firstly  the  advantage  of 
resting  upon  the  indisputable  authority  of  monu- 
ments which  have  not  been  tampered  with;  and, 
In  the  second  place,  it  is  of  an  essentially  inductive 
character.  The  result  simplifies  the  examination 
of  the  statements  of  ancient  writers,  by  showing 
that  they  speak  of  the  same  thing  by  difibrent  names 
on  accowit  of  a  change  which  the  coins  at  once 
explain,  and  by  indicating  that  probably  at  lesst 
one  talent  was  only  a  weight,  not  used  for  coined 
money  unless  weighed  in  a  mass. 

The  earliest  Greek  coins,  by  which  we  here  intend 
those  struck  in  the  age  before  the  Persian  War, 
are  of  three  talents  or  standards:  the  Attic,  the 
£ginetan,  and  the  Macedonian  or  earlier  Phce- 
nician.     The  oldest  coins  of  Athens,  of  iEgina. 
and  of  Macedon  and  'Ilirace,  we  should  select  as 
typical  respectively  of  these  standards;  obtaining 
ss  the  weight  of  the  Attic  drachm  about  67 '5  grains 
troy ;  of  the  iEginetan,  about  96 :  and  of  the  Mace- 
donian, about  5iS  —  or  116,  if  its  drachm  be  what 
is  now  generally  held  to  be  the  didrachm.     The 
electrum  coinage  of  Asia  Minor  probably  ailbrds 
examples  of  the  use  by  the  Greeks  of  a  fourth 
talent,  which  may  be  odled  the  latv  Phcenician, 
if  we  hold  the  staters  to  have  been  tetradrachms, 
for  their  full  weight  is  about  248  grs. ;  but  it  is 
possible  that  the  pure  gold  which  they  contain, 
about  186  grs.,  should  alone  be  taken  into  account, 
in  which  case  they  would  be  didrachms  on  the 
^inetan  standard.     Their  division   into  sixths 
(hectfle)  may  be  ui^;ed  on  either  side.     It  may  be 
supposed  that  the  division  into  oboli  was  retained : 
rat  then  the  half  hecta  has  its  proper  name,  and 
'«  not  called  an  obolus.     However  this  may  be,  the 
gold  and  silver  coins  found  at  Sardis,  which  we 
may  reasonably  assign  to  Croesus,  are  of  this  weight, 
and  may  be  taken  as  its  earliest  examples,  without 
of  course  proving  it  was  a  Greek  system.     They 
give  a  tetradrachm,  or  equivalent,  of  about  246 
gmins.  and  a  drachm  of  61*5:  but  neither  of  these 
x>in8  is  found  of  this  early  period.     Among  these 
systems  the  Attic  and  the  iEginetan  are  easily 
"ecognized  in  the  classical  writers;  and  the  Mace- 
lonkn  is  probably  their  Alexandrian  talent  of  gold 
and  silver,  to  be  distinguished  from  the  Alexan- 
drian talent  of  copper.     Respecting  the  two  Phce- 
nician talents  there  is  some  diflSculty.    The  Eubolc 
talent  of  the  writers  we  recognize  nowhere  in  the 
Boinage.     It  is  useless  to  search  for  isolated  in- 
stances of  Eubolc  weight  in  Eubcea  and  elsewhere, 
when  the  coinage  of  the  island  and  ancient  coins 
generally  afford   no  ckss  on  the  stated  Eubolo 
weight    It  b  still  more  unsound  to  force  an 


a  Mr.  Waddington  has  shown  {MOanges  dt  Nwn»- 
wuaiqtu)  tiiat  the  so-called  coins  of  the  satraps  w«ra 
•tfir  issued  excepting  when  these  governors  were  In 
wnrnand  of  expeditions,  apd  wera  theivforB  Investsd 
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ment  between  the  Macedonian  talent  of  the  coins 
and  the  Eubolc  of  the  writers.  It  may  be  sop* 
posed  that  the  Eobolc  talent  was  never  used  for 
money;  and  the  statement  of  Herodotus,  that  the 
king  of  Persia  received  his  gold  tribute  by  this 
weight,  may  mean  no  more  than  that  H  was 
weighed  in  Eubolc  talents.  Or  perhaps  the  near- 
ness of  the  Eubolc  talent  to  the  Attic  caused  the 
coins  struck  on  the  two  standarda  to  approximate 
in  their  weights;  as  the  Cretan  coins  on  the 
iEginetan  standard  were  evidently  lowered  in  weight 
by  the  mfluence  of  the  Asiatic  ones  on  the  ^ia 
Phoenician  standard. 

We  must  now  briefly  trace  the  history  of  these 
talents. 

(a.)  The  Attic  talent  was  from  a  very  early 
period  the  standard  of  Athens.  If  Solon  veally 
reduced  the  weight,  we  ha%*e  no  money  of  the  city 
of  the  oMer  currency.  Corinth  followed  the  aunc 
system;  and  its  use  was  difiUsed  by  the  great 
influence  of  these  two  leading  cities.  In  Sicily 
and  Italy,  after,  in  the  case  of  &e  fonner,  a  limited 
use  of  tJie  .Aginetaii  talent,  the  Attic  wdght  be- 
came univFtsal  In  Greece  Proper  the  .A^netan 
talent,  to  the  north  the  Macedonian,  and  in  Aaim 
Minor  and  Africa  the  later  Phoenician,  were  long 
its  rivals,  until  Alexander  made  the  Attic  standard 
universal  throughout  his  empire,  and  Carthage 
alone  maintained  an  independent  system.  Al^ 
Alexander's  time  the  other  talenta  were  partly 
restored,  but  the  Attic  always  remained  the  chief. 
From  the  earliest  period  of  which  we  have  qieci- 
mens  of  money  on  this  standard  to  the  time  of  the 
Roman  dominion  it  suflfered  a  great  depreciation, 
the  drachm  fiUling  from  67*5  grains  to  about  66-5 
under  Alexander,  and  about  55  under  the  early 
Ciesars.  Its  bter  depreciation  was  rather  by  adul- 
teration than  by  lessening  of  weight. 

{b.)  The  iEginetan  talent  was  mainly  used  in 
Greece  l*roper  and  the  islands,  and  seems  to  have 
been  annihilated  by  Alexander,  unless  indeed  after- 
wards restored  in  one  or  two  remote  towns,  as 
Leucas  in  Acamania,  or  by  the  general  issue  of  a 
coin  equally  assignable  to  it  or  the  Attic  standard 
as  a  heniidrachm  or  a  UtroboUm, 

(c.)  The  Macedonian  talent,  besides  bdng  need 
in  Macedon  and  in  some  llwacian  cities  before 
Alexander,  was  the  standard  of  the  great  Phoe- 
nician cities  under  Persian  rule,  and  was  afterwards 
restored  in  most  of  them.  It  was  adopted  in 
Egypt  by  the  first  Ptolemy,  and  also  mainly  used 
by  the  later  Sicilian  tyrants,  whose  money  we 
beUeve  imitates  that  of  the  Egyptian  sovereigiia. 
It  might  have  been  imagined  that  Ptolemy  did  not 
borrow  the  talent  of  Macedon,  but  strudc  money 
on  the  standard  of  Egypt,  which  the  commerce  of 
that  country  might  ha\e  spread  in  the  Meditei^ 
ranean  in  a  remote  age,  had  not  a  rsMot  discovery 
shown  that  the  Egyptian  standard  of  weight  waa 
much  heavier,  and  even  in  excess  of  the  .£ginet«n 
drachm,  the  unit  being  above  140  grs.,  the  half 
of  which,  again,  is  greater  than  any  of  the  drachma 
of  the  other  three  standards.  It  cannot  therefore 
be  compared  with  any  of  them. 

{(L)  The  later  Phoenician  talent  was  always  used 
for  the  official  coinage  of  the  Persian  kings  and 
oommandttr8,<>  and  after  the  eariiest  period  was  rety 


with  special  poweis.     This 
putting  to  death  of  Axyandas, 
striking  a  coinage  of  his  ewn. 


satrap  of  l|Kn^»  ^ 


pMl  b  tba  Pttnta  npln.    Afta  AlaudB',  it 
UiM,  It  Cuth^^  aod  hi  tU  Pluttiician  town  i^ 

B«pediiig  tba  Bomui  Ktiniga  It  it  oalj  atett 
mrj  bin  to  (Uta  tlut  tb«  origin  of  tha  mightf 
■[  ill  goid  ud  (Urn  maiuij  ii  luidoubladlj  Uiwk, 
lod  UM  ttaa  deDwiui,  tbs  obitf  coin  of  tba  IMter 
■cul,  nt  under  tha  taulj  amperon  cquinlant  lo 
Oh  Auie  dnchin,  UwD  greUl  j  dapraciMcd. 

1.  Cwsf  i/uujr  ma^iimtd  in  lit  BibU.  ~  Tba 
K£at  datiaet  toaitiiiii  ot  aaiiu  io  tlw  Hbk  li 
Md  to  nfcr  to  tbe  Pmbs  aionsr.  In  Eok  (U. 
«9,  nil  17)  «>d  Nsfaamlah  (rii.  TO,  71,  73)  oumot 
fUatam  ipokB  of  ander  Uh  nUM  iVaf)^, 
l^^l'ft  whieli  onlf  oomn  In  tba  |ilnn],  ud  ap- 
pam'lo  'eoRapand  (a  tha  Graak  crnrHip  &of»t- 
whv  AaftiM6i,  the  Diris  of  numUmitula.  Tha 
iialwiiHi  rf  tha  LXX.  and  Vulg.,  ypitfoft,  »Ji- 
^  Ancjhwl,  gapcciAU;  tha  finl  uidHoaDd,  land 
■dfU  lo  tha  vlw  that  thia  waa  tlia  lUudird  gold 
UB  at  tba  tinia  at  Km  and  (iehoniah,  ar  '  ''  ' 

TaA  Book  (/  Ouoikla  (iiii.  7),  in  the  ai 
rf  lhioa«iagi  of  Darid'a  gnat  men  for  the 
fit,  vbsa  it  would  ha  emplojad  initead  of  ihekal, 
M  a  Gnik  mnU  on  tha  tarm  ttater.  [tiee  '  ' 
Uauc] 


Tba  ApoerTpfaa  e 


ntalna   tha   • 


tiiUnct 


<  namtid.  in  tba  Flnt  Book  of  Huoiheee,  tbat 
.UioebB  Vl[.  tnntad  to  Simon  tha  Mai  ' 
FmsMHin  lo  coin  monar  with  hia  own  atoTi 
"tJlaaother  priTileiRa  iKai  iWTpt+d  ffoiwe 
•Jaw  ttia*  riiu9ita  rf  x^(^  <"'•■  "■  B'-  "i^la 
■M  in  Iba  fcorth  jear  of  Slmmi'i  pontiiJale.  n.  c. 
ltd  It  mnat  be  nolad  that  DemMrina  II.  bad  in 
the  fan  jar  of  Simon,  n.  o.  US,  nude  a  moat 
m^vtant  decne  gnnting  rteedom  lo  tite  .Tewiah 
W^  vhkfa  san  oocaiion  to  the  datli]|r  of  their 
"■tnett  aod  BOmuuita,  —  "  In  the  Nrst  yar  of 
Staa  iha  greid  hlKh-prbst.  the  levler,  and  ehief 
if  Uk  Jen  ■'  (iltL  H-ii),  a  form  whieh  Joaephoi 
Km  tatrmlij,  "Id  the  bit  jear  of  Simon, 
>«'h!«u»  of  the  Jewa,  aod  ethnarBb  "  {Ant.  ilU. 

Tbe  lEint  Jawiah  eoina  were  until  lately  coo- 
aind  to  haTB  been  atraok  bj  Stnon  on  nodving 
M  pmaiieku  d  Antiochua  Til.  Tiej  may  be 
■bn  iaaatbad,  tJOoitAnf  M.  de  Saukf'a  uttn^ 


lStup*  bpB,  "8h*dQ*taid.'*    Vim 
*»anU(liH  [Taarjl. 
If  nifflp  O'^PTT",  •'Jvnaalam  tbabolr.' 
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1.  bpCDn  ''Sn,  "HalMwkaL"    H*"lt  ^pl 
and  data. 


I?  nWip  a^iajTV.    Sametjpe.  JL  <0* 
.  H. 

8.  btDB''  bpiP,  "  Sfaelud  (*  Irnal."    Same 
tjpe,  abora  riiieh  SID  (3  POW),  "  Yar  !.'■ 

?  nw^■^rn  wbwfw   sanw  ijp,.   a 

,*;pa?n''2n.     "Halfab*d."     Sametjpe 

?  ntunpn  trbiprp.  sematjpa.  a. 


B.  ^tVnu;^  ^ptO,  uSh^d  of  leneL"     Soma 
IC  aboTB  iridflh  3U7  (3  ^30}),  »  Year  8." 
19  nariipn  O-'huprV.    Sama  tjp«.     a 
(Cut)  B.  H. 

1,  'Sn  53-)»  nam,   «Yoei  feu;   ttOf" 
Fniit,  betweed  two  ihiavat 
^  1T-2  nSob,    "Of  the  rademptloii  of 
Zioii."    Pahn-tnabetwantwoiattattF    .& 


1  S^m  Sn-M  raw,  -Year  four:  Qnarter 

^    ]VS  nbHSb,   "Of  tba  ndaraption   of 
Ziou."    A  ftnlt.    M.    (Cut)  Ur.  Wigan'a  enl 
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If  IVS    nbhCb,   «*0f  the  redempUen   af 
Zian.'*    Yaae.    M.    (Cut)  Wigra. 


The  aTenge  w«igbt  of  the  lilver  coins  ia  ebout 
S90  gniDi  troy  for  the  shekd,  «ud  110  for  the 

hAlf-flhekeL"  The  name,  from  y\lt^j  shorn  that 
the  shekel  was  the  Jewish  stater.  The  detennina^ 
tioo  of  the  standard  weight  of  the  shekel,  which, 
be  it  remembered,  was  a  weight  as  well  as  a  ooin, 
snd  of  its  relation  to  the  other  weights  used  bj 
the  Hebrews,  belongs  to  another  article  [Wkiohtb 
AMD  Meabubks]  :  here  we  have  onlj  to  consider 
its  relation  to  the  different  talents  of  antiquity. 
The  shekel  corresponds  almost  exactly  to  the  tet»- 
drachm  or  didrachm  of  the  earlier  Phoenician  talent 
in  use  in  the  cities  of  Phoenicia  under  Persian 
rule,  and  after  Alexander's  time  at  Tyre,  Sidon, 
and  Berytus,  as  well  ss  in  lilgypt.  It  is  repre- 
sented in  the  LXX.  by  didrachm,  a  rendering 
which  has  occasioned  great  difficulty  to  numis- 
matbts.  Col.  Leake  suggested,  but  did  not  adopt, 
what  we  have  no  doubt  is  the  true  explanation. 
After  speaking  of  the  shekel  as  probably  the  Phoe- 
nician and  Hebrew  unit  of  weight,  he  adds:  **This 
weight  appears  to  have  been  the  same  as  the 
Egyptian  unit  of  weight,  for  we  leani  from  Hora- 
pollo  that  the  Moy^s,  or  unit,  which  they  held  to 
be  the  basis  of  all  numeration,  was  equal  to  two 
drachmse;  and  HHpaxfMy  U  empbyed  synony- 
mously with  o'IkKos  for  the  Hebrew  word  shekel 
by  the  Greek  Septuagint;  consequently,  the  shekel 
and  the  didrachmon  were  of  the  same  weight.  I 
am  aware  that  some  learned  commentators  are 
of  opinion  that  the  translators  here  meant  a  di- 
drachmon  of  the  Grteoo-Egyptian  scale,  which 
weighed  about  110  grains;  but  it  is  hardly  credible 
that  9l9paxfJMy  should  have  been  thus  empIo3'ed 
without  any  distinguishing  epithet,  at  a  time  when 
the  Ptolemaic  scale  was  yet  of  recent  origin  [in 
Egypt],  the  word  didrachmon  on  the  other  hand, 
having  for  ages  been  applied  to  a  silver  money,  of 
about  180  grains,  in  the  currency  of  all  cities  which 
foUow  the  Attie  or  Corinthian  standard,  as  well  as 
in  the  silver  money  of  Alexander  the  Great  and 
[most  of  J  his  successors.  In  all  these  currencies, 
ss  well  as  in  those  of  Lydia  and  Persia,  the  stater 
was  an  Attic  didrachmon,  or,  at  least,  with  no 
greater  difference  of  standard  than  occurs  among 
modem  nations  using  a  denomination  of  weight  or 
measure  common  to  all;  and  hence  the  word  Jii- 
HpaxfioM  was  at  length  employed  ss  a  measure  of 
veij^^  without  any  reference  to  ity  origin  in  the 
\ttic  drschma.  Thus  we  find  the  drachma  of  gold 
ieeeribed  as  equivalent  to  ten  didrachma,  and  the 
Half-shekel  of  the  Pentateuch,  translated  by  the 
Septuagint  rh  ^fiunt  rov  9iBpdjQiov*  There  can 
>e  no  doubt,  therefinv,  that  the  Attic,  and  not 
Jm  Graoo-^yptian  didrachmon,  was  intended  by 


a  Ootais  are  not  alwsys  exact  fu  relative  weight :  to 
pms  BMMlim  ooinsflH  the  smaller  odns  are  inlentfoo- 
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them."  He  goes  on  to  ooi\jeoiiire  that  Mcses 
adopted  the  Egyptian  onit,  and  to  state  the  im- 
portance of  distingoishing  between  the  Mosaic 
weight  and  the  extant  Jewish  shekeL  **lt  ap- 
pears,*' he  continues,  "  thi^  the  half-shekd  of  ran- 
som had,  in  the  time  of  our  Saviour,  been  converted 
into  the  payment  of  a  didrachmon  to  the  Temple: 
and  ta*o  of  tiiese  didrachma  fonoed  a  stater  of  the 
Jewish  currency.  This  stater  was  evidoitly  the 
extant  *  Shekel  Isiael/  whidi  was  a  tetradradrnxm 
of  the  Ptolemaic  scale,  though  generally  below  thfi 
standard  weight,  like  most  of  the  extant  speeimcus 
of  the  Ptolemies;  the  didrachmon  paid  to  the 
Temple  was,  therefore,  of  the  same  moiietary  scale. 
Thus  the  duty  to  the  Temple  was  ocMiverted  from 
the  half  of  an  AtUo  to  the  whole  of  a  Ptolemaic 
didrachmon,  and  the  tax  was  nominally  raised  in 
the  proportion  of  about  105  to  66;  but  pfobably 
the  value  of  silver  had  JhUen  as  mnch  in  the  two 
preceding  centuries.  It  was  natural  that  the  Jews, 
when  they  began  to  strike  money,  shoold  liav« 
revived  the  oM  name  shekel,  and  apj^ied  it  to  their 
stater,  or  principal  coin ;  and  equally  so,  that  they 
should  have  adopted  the  scale  of  the  neighboring 
opulent  and  powerful  kingdom,  the  money  of  which 
they  must  have  long  been  ui  the  habit  of  employ- 
ing. The  inscription  on  the  coin  appears  to  have 
been  expressly  intended  to  distinguish  the  mon*> 
tary  shdcel  or  stater  from  the  Shekel  ha-Kodeah, 
or  Shekel  of  the  Sanctuary."  Appendix  to  i^ti- 
mitmata  IhUemcay  pp.  9,  3. 

The  great  point  here  gained  is  that  the  Egyptian 
unit  was  a  didrachm,  a  conclusion  confirmed  by  the 
discovery  of  an  Egj'pUan  weight  not  givatly  ex- 
ceeding the  Attic  didrachm.  llie  ooi^jecture,  how- 
ever, that  the  IJCX.  intend  the  Attic  weight  ia 
forced,  and  leads  to  this  double  dilemma,  the  sap- 
position  that  the  didrachm  of  the  IJCX.  is  a  shekel 
and  that  of  the  N.  T.  half  a  sUter,  which  is  the 
same  as  half  a  shekel,  and  that  the  tribute  was 
greatly  raised,  whereas  there  is  no  evidence  that  in 
the  K.  T.  the  term  didrachm  is  not  used  in  exactly 
the  same  sense  as  in  the  I^X.  The  natural  ex 
planation  seems  to  us  to  be  that  the  Alexandrian 
Jews  adopted  for  the  shekel  the  term  didrachm  as 
the  common  name  of  the  coin  corresponding  in 
weight  to  it,  and  that  it  thus  became  in  Hebra- 
istic Greek  the  equivalent  of  shekel  Then  is  no 
ground  for  supposing  a  difference  in  use  in  the 
LXX.  and  N.  T.,  more  especially  as  there  hj^>peu 
to  have  been  few,  if  any,  didrachma  current  iu  Pal- 
estine in  the  time  of  our  Lord,  a  fret  which  gi^xa 
great  significance  to  the  finding  of  the  stater  in  the 
fish  by  St.  Peter,  showing  the  minute  accuracy  uf 
the  Evangelist.  The  Ptolemaic  weight,  not  bemg 
Egyptian  but  Phoenician,  chanced  to  agree  with 
the  Hebrew,  which  was  probably  derived  from  the 
same  source,  the  primitive  system  of  Palestine,  and 
perhaps  of  Babyk>n  also.  —  Kespectiqg  the  weights 
of  the  copper  coins  we  cannot  as  yet  speak  with 
any  confidence. 

The  fabric  of  the  silver  coins  above  described  ia 
so  different  from  that  of  any  other  ancient  money, 
that  it  is  extremely  hard  to  base  any  argument  on 
it  alone,  and  the  cases  of  other  special  classes^  ja 
the  ancient  money  of  Cyprus,  show  the  danger  oi 
such  reasoning.  Some  have  been  disposed  to  ot  »• 
sider  that  it  proves  that  these  coins  cannot  be  latei 
than  the  time  of  Nehemiah,  others  will  not  admit 


ally  heavier  than  thsy  wooM  be  if  exast 
the  larger. 
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I  to  bt  ktcr  than  Aleiander*8  lime,  while  lome 
ftfll  bold  that  it  u  not  too  archaic  for  the  Maoca- 
jttB  period.  Againat  its  bdng  avigned  to  the 
itfiia'datfli  we  may  remark  that  the  forme  are  too 
eiiet,  end  thai  iqiait  from  atjie,  which  we  do  not 
adode  in  eooaidering  &brie,  the  mere  mechanical 
mrk  it  like  that  of  the  coins  of  Phceiiician  towns 
itniek  ander  the  Seltucidtt.  The  decisive  evidence, 
boTCfv,  is  to  he  fomid  by  a  comparison  of  the 
eopper  coins  which  cannot  be  doubted  to  complete 
the  KricB.  Tbmtf  Uiough  in  some  esses  of  a  sim- 
litf  ilyle  to  the  silver  coins,  are  generally  fiir  more 
like  the  nndoubted  pieces  of  the  Maccabees. 

Tbe  inscriptions  of  these  coins,  and  all  the  other 
Hsbiew  iaseriplions  of  Jewish  coins,  are  in  a  char- 
acter «f  which  there  are  few  other  eiamples.  As 
(jCMnios  has  observed  {firam,  §  5),  it  liears  a 
itraog  resonblance  to  the  Samaritan  and  Fhoeui- 
dm,  sad  we  may  add  to  the  Aramsean  of  coins, 
which  mast  be  carefully  distmguisbed  from  the 
Afumo  of  the  papyri  found  iu  £^ypt.«  The  use 
rf  this  cfasneCer  does  not  aflbrd  any  pocitire  evi- 
deott  ss  tosge;  but  it  is  important  to  notice  that, 
ahhM^  it  is  found  upon  tbe  Maccabean  coins, 
ihtn  k  no  palseographic  nnson  why  the  pieces  of 
doebtftd  tame  bewring  it  should  not  be  aa  early  as 
the  Pcnisn  period. 

IV  meaning  of  the  inscriptions  does  not  offer 
nitter  for  controversy,  llieir  nature  would  indi- 
ote  ft  period  of  Jewish  freedom  from  Greek  influ- 
oHe  u  well  aa  independence,  and  the  use  of  an 
en  datmg  from  its  oommenoemeut.  The  form  used 
lb  tbe  copper  coins  clearly  shows  the  second  and 
thbd  pointo.  It  cannot  be  supposed  that  the  dating 
■  b;  tbs  oUibatical  or  jubilee  year,  since  the  re- 
<lcBption  of  Zion  is  particukrized.  These  are  sep- 
vited  from  the  known  Maocabean  and  kter  coins 
^  tbe  sbseoce  of  Hellenism,  and  connected  with 
t^  by  the  want  of  perfect  uniformity  in  their  in- 
■oiptioos,  a  point  indicative  of  a  time  of  national 
deetj  like  that  whieh  followed  the  dominion  of  the 
wiier  Mseesbees.     UetB  it  may  be  remarked  that 

tbe  idss  of  Cavedoni,  that  the  form  U^bwrT, 

atteeding  ai  the  aeeond  year  to  DbtZ7TTy  is  to 
I*  Uken  u  a  dual,  because  in  that  year  (aocord- 
>Df  to  his  view  of  the  age  of  the  coins)  the  fortress 
«f  Sioo  wss  taken  from  the  Syrians  (Num.  Bibl. 
p-  SI),  notwithstanding  its  ingenuity  must,  as  De 
Sttky  hu  slready  said,  be  considered  untenable. 

The  oU  exphnatioQ  of  the  meaning  of  the  types 
of  the  ikkelB  and  half-shekels,  that  they  represent 
^  pot  of  manna  and  Aaron's  rod  that  budded, 
>ni  to  nsrsmarkaUy  consistent  with  the  Inscrip- 
1^  sod  with  what  ire  shouM  expect.  Cavedoni 
bai«|[;«stad.  however,  that  the  one  type  is  simply 
t  nie  of  ths  Temple,  and  the  other  a  Uly,  enduing 
'CUDst  ths  old  explanation'of  the  former  that  the 
pr4  of  nsaoa  had  a  cover,  which  this  vase  has  not 
^  it  nay  be  replied,  that  perhaps  this  vase  had 
i  iit  «ofer,that  on  later  coins  a  vase  is  represented 
kith  with  sod  without  a  co«-er,  and  that  the  diflfci^ 
«t  knns  given  to  the  vaee  which  is  so  constant  on 
ihe  Jewish  coins  seem  to  indicate  that  It  is  a  rep- 
^""tatioB  of  something  like  tbi  pot  of  manna  kMt 
"^  Ssbufhadnesfsr  took  Jerusalem,  and  f 
"^  that  WM  thcnftae  only  a  tnMhOonal  r-ool- 


*s  paper  on  tbe  so^alled 
dt  Jtumitmaiigmt). 
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Respecting  the  exact  meaning  of  the  types  of  the 
copper,  save  the  vase,  it  is  difficult  to  form  a  prob- 
able ooigecture.  They  may  revonably  be  supposed 
to  have  a  reference  to  the  great  festivals  of  ths 
Jewish  year,  which  were  connected  with  thanks- 
giving for  the  fruits  of  the  earth.  But  it  may,  on 
the  other  hand,  be  suggested  that  they  merely  in- 
dicate the  products  of  the  Holy  Land,  the  fertility 
of  which  is  so  prominently  brought  forward  in  the 
Scriptures.  With  this  idea  the  representation  of 
the  rine-leaf  and  bunch  of  giapes  upon  the  later 
coins  would  seem  to  tally ;  but  it  must  be  recol- 
lected that  the  fower  portion  of  a  series  generally 
shows  a  departure  or  diveigenoe  ih»m  the  higher  in 
the  intention  of  its  types,  so  sa  to  be  an  unsaib 
guide  in  interpretati(Hi. 

Upon  the  copper  coins  we  have  especially  to  ob- 
serve, as  already  hinted,  that  they  form  an  impor* 
tant  guide  In  judging  of  the  age  of  the  sUvcr. 
That  they  really  belong  to  the  same  time  is  not  to 
be  doubted.  Everything  but  the  style  proves  this. 
Their  issue  in  the  4th  year,  after  the  silver  cease 
in  the  3d  }ear,  their  types  and  inscriptions,  leave 
no  room  for  doubt  llie  style  is  remarkably  dif- 
ferent, and  we  have  selected  two  specimens  for  en- 
graving, which  aflbrd  examples  of  their  diversity. 
We  venture  to  think  that  the  difference  between 
the  silver  coins  engraved,  and  the  small  copper 
coin,  which  most  nearly  resembles  them  in  the 
form  of  the  letters,  is  alniost  ss  great  as  that  be- 
tween the  Lirge  copper  one  and  the  copper  pieces 
of  John  H3Tcanu8.  llie  sni.ill  copper  coin,  be  it 
remembered,  more  near]|j  resembles  the  silver  money 
than  does  the  large  one. 

From  this  inquiry  we  may  lay  down  the  follow- 
ing particulars  as  a  basis  for  the  attribution  of  this 
class.  1.  The  shekels,  half-ehekels,  and  correspond- 
ing  copper  coins,  may  be  on  the  evidence  of  fobric 
and  inscriptions  of  any  age  from  Alexander's  time 
until  the  earlier  period  of  the  Maccabees.  9.  They 
must  bek>ng  to  a  time  of  independence^  and  one  'mt 
whieh  Greek  influence  was  excluded.  3.  They  dato 
from  an  era  of  Jewish  independence. 

M.  de  Saulcy,  struck  by  the  ancient  appearance 
of  the  silver  coins,  and  disregarding  the  difference 
in  style  of  the  copper,  has  conjectured  that  the 
whole  class  was  struck  at  some  early  period  of 
prosperity.  He  fixes  upon  tbe  pontificate  of  Jad- 
dua,  and  supposes  them  to  have  been  first  issued 
when  Alexander  granted  great  |Hivil^;es  to  the 
Jews.  If  it  be  admitted  tlwt  this  vras  an  occasioD 
from  whieh  an  era  might  be  reckoned,  there  is  a 
serious  difficulty  in  the  style  of  the  copper  coins, 
and  those  who  have  practically  studied  tbe  subject 
of  the  fobric  of  coins  will  admit  that,  though  archaic 
style  may  be  long  preserved,  there  can  be  no  mis 
take  as  to  late  style,  the  earlier  limits  of  which  are 
far  more  rigorously  fixed  than  the  later  limits  of 
archaic  style.  But  there  is  another  difficulty  of 
even  a  graver  nature.  Alexander,  who  was  essen- 
tially a  practical  genius,  suppressed  all  the  varying 
weights  of  money  in  his  empire  excepting  the  At- 
tic, which  he  made  the  Uwfid  standard.  Philip  had 
struck  his  gold  on  the  Attic  wdght,  his  silver  on 
the  BlaoedonJan.  Alexander  even  changed  his  nativf 
currency  in  carrying  out  this  great  commercial  re- 
form, of  which  the  importance  has  never  been  recog- 
nised. Is  it  likely  that  he  would  have  allowed  a 
new  eunenoy  to  have  been  issued  by  Jaddua  on  a 
system  difibreut  from  the  Attic?  If  it  be  urged 
dat  this  was  a  sacred  coinage  for  the  tribute,  and 
that  thenfore  an  exception  may  have  been  roadie 
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It  must  be  reoollectad  that  an  exeew  of  «c(gbi 
would  not  ha?e  been  to  aerioui  a  matter  aa  a  defi- 
ciency, and  besides  that  it  is  by  no  means  clear  that 
the  shekels  follow  a  Jewish  weight.  On  these 
founds,  therefore,  we  feel  bowid  to  r^t  M.  de 
Saulcy^s  theory. 

The  basis  we  have  laid  down  ia  in  entire  aecord- 
anoe  with  the  old  theory,  that  this  claaa  of  ooina 
was  issued  by  Simon  the  Maecabee.  M.  de  Sauloy 
woold,  however,  urge  agauist  our  conclusion  the 
circumstance  that  be  has  attributed  small  copper 
coins,  ril  of  one  and  the  same  class,  to  Judas  the 
Maeatbee,  Jonathan,  and  John  Hyreanus,  and  that 
the  very  dissimilar  coins  hitherto  attributed  to 
^mon  must  therefore  be  of  another  period.  If 
these  attributions  be  correct,  his  deduction  is  per- 
fectly aomid,  but  the  circumstance  that  Simon 
alone  is  unrepresented  in  the  series,  whereas  we 
have  most  resson  to  look  for  coins  oif  him,  is  ex- 
tremely suspicious.  We  shall,  howe%'er,  show  in 
discussing  this  class,  that  we  have  discovered  evi- 
dence which  seems  to  us  sufficient  to  induce  us  to 
abandon  M.  de  Saulcy's  ckssiiication  of  copper 
coins  to  Judas  and  Jonathan,  and  to  oommenoe 
the  seriea  with  those  of  John  Hyrcauus.  For  the 
present  therefore  we  adhere  to  the  old  attribution 
of  the  shekels,  half-shekels,  and  similar  copper 
ooina,  to  Simon  the  Maecabee. 

We  now  give  a  list  of  all  the  principal  copper 
coins  of  a  later  date  than  those  of  the  class  de- 
scribed above  and  anterior  to  Herod,  according  to 
M.  de  Sauky's  arrangement. 

ooppKK  cours. 
1.  Jwia»  MaceabmtB, 
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Tin^  »«Judah, 

^H^n^n  the  illustrious  priest, 

nanV?^  md  friend  of  the  Jews." 

Within  a  wreath  of  oiite  t 

RT.  Two  oomua  eopin  united,  within  which  a 
A     W. 


aim 
anbii3 


tiM  Ugh-piteal, 
fttaodcf  the  Jews." 


Within  a  witath  of  ofive  r 
^f.  The  MUM.    A.    W. 


n]nDn 


Bf.  Hie 


M.    W. 
a.  aimem, 
(Wantii^.) 

i.  Johm  Sjfreamm, 


fhs  Mgh  prisst, 
andfrtondofthe  J( 


A 

pmrr 
arnnDTj 

Within  a  wreath  of  o£we  r 

I^.  Two  comua  copin,  irithin  iriiieh  a  pci 
granate.    iE.     W. 


mm 
inprTja 
mbTin 
n>min 

]^.  The  same.    JR.    W. 

5.  Judat-Arittob'ubit  cmd  JbUigomm* 

lOTAA  .  . 
BA21A? 
A? 

Within  a  cntwn. 

I^.  Two  conma  copie,  within  wUch  • 
granate. 

Similar  coins. 

7.  AUxttMdar  Jt 


(A.)  BA2IAEA OT  (BASIAEIU 

AAEBANAPOT).    Anchor. 

tf.  ibnn  )nW^,  «*  Jonathan  the  king  * 
within  the  spokes  of  a  wheel    M.    W. 


iB.)  U ASHANOPO.    Anolur. 

(C)  BAIlAEtU  AAEBANAPOr.     Juicbat. 

l*ren  irmrr,   "jotxtbui  Um  king." 

Tk<v. 

Hm  tjpn  of  tliia  hit  onn  rcMmbia  tfaoM  of  one 
rfjlDliocliosTlL 

(D.)  BAXAEIU  AABUNA  ,  .  .  Andior. 


ntnordliurj  Tviationi  uid  blunder!  In  Uw  til' 
Kription*  of  thoe  copper  coLai  make  It  axm  prob- 
ible  thU  7113  ii  l^term,«lKta>it  liBrinoid; 
e  of  blj;b-pri 

■aukeii 

Inferior  title,  «li!!a  wiln^  la  higb-prieit  duriog 

UfMime  of  Alcimna.     Thna  objectioni  are,  how 

r,  ill  ttiOing  in  ocimpnrieDn  witb  one  tb*t  tMou 

>a  to  bave  itruck  mny  inquirer.     TbeM  tttaL 

copper  Mint  b»Te  for  tbe  main  put  of  tbeir  rei'ene- 

tjpe  >  Greek  ajmbol,  tbe  united  comua  copia,  and 

tLey  tbersfbie  dietinctly  belong  to  a  period  of  Greek 

Infiuenoe.     b  it  ponltile  tbat  Judaa  tbe  Uaecabee, 

reetorer  of  the  Jcwiib  wornbip,  and  tiie  awoni 

ij  of  all  beatben  cujloma,  could  bave  ttruck 

ej  witb  a  tjpe  deriv'cd  from  the  heathen^  and 

need  bj  at  leait  ana  of  the  bated  lamily  that  tiien 

oppmatd  Iind,  a  tjpe  coiinecled  witb  idolatr;, 

'  *  at  (orbidden  ai  auj  otber  of  tiie  rep- 

oa  theeobuoftbeGentiIca?    It  aeema 

1  Uiit  la  u  Impooitiilit;,  and  (hat  tbe  use 

'  tjpe  poirita  to  tbe  time  wben  proapsitj 

iptaJ  the  ruling  lamil;  and  Greek  ui 


l^xaimM  natned  (do  odni). 

iMgtrekf  (no  ooin). 

Jritoialmt  and  Alaamdtr  (no  oobM}. 


irONOT  {BAaiAROX  ANTirONOT} 

* ■•nno  (Vnn  pan  n'nnn') 

•  HuiitUii,  the  higb-prlett  "7    X.    W. 

lUi  •naogement  it  etitainlj  the  moat  aa 
Wjlhtt  baa  been  jH  propoaed,  but  It  pretiota 
m*om  diOeulUe*.  Tbe  moit  obvioua  of  these  ii 
AitbiHMeof  coiut  of  SiinoD,  br  wboae  monej  m 
tan  nte  raunn  to  look  than  for  that  of  mj  otbei 
UMi  rain-.  U.  de  Saulcj'i  luggeetloti  that  we 
njaoBe  day  fiud  hli  eolni  It  a  acareelj  tttitbo- 
irjUHwa.  tor  thii  would  Implj  thai  be  etruck 
w;  W  eoin*,  whereat  all  the  other  princea  in  the 
i>,  Jidai  tmij  eixtfttd,  atnick  man;,  judgiag 
hei  tkae  found.  That  Judai  abonM  have  r 
te  kw  eobu  fa  extremely  probable  ftnm  tb 
*^di4  atate  of  tho  counlrj  duriog  hia  rule;  but 
Ih  [eeapLtiiua  goronnunt  of  Sunon  leema  to  te- 
!■»  a  htg*  iamw  of  monej.  A  teoond  difflcultj 
■I  Bat  tbe  aviea  of  nuall  eopper  oolni,  baling  tbe 
"^t,  tr  ■amtiallj'  tbe  tuoe.  terene-tTDe,  ~ 
woeie  with  Judaa,  and  thauld  rathd  ju_ii 
•hh  Shaoo.  A  third  dlffleultr  It  tbU  Judat  beara 
<h  tide  ef  prist,  and  probablj  of  hlgh-prieat,  for 
*a  aged  V1S3  k  eitremalj  donbtlU,  aod 


irinfl 


Tbla 


than  in  the  potiaj  be  IbDawed. 
whole  BHiea,  tbe  csina  bearing  tt 
bigb-prieat "  are  the  best 
therefore  haie  tome  claim  to 


r  (0  trace  the  ori}:lii 


It  It  Important  (o  en 
of  the  tjpe  which  we  are  aiMuniug.  ine  two 
oomna  copis  fint  occur  on  tbe  Egyptian  cuiiia, 
and  hidicate  two  lovereigna.  In  tbe  money  of  tbe 
Seleuddie  the  type  probably  originated  at  a  niar- 
rlnge  with  an  Efiyptian  princeaa  The  comua 
capic,  at  reprteented  on  the  Jewlih  cobi,  are  Siit 
found,  aa  Tar  aa  we  are  awnre,  on  a  coin  of  Ale>- 
aniler  II.  Zebina  (n.  c.  12S-I321,  who,  be  it  rae- 
oUecled,  waa  let  up  l>j  Ptolemy  Fhyaooa.  114 
type  oocun,  boweTH,  in  a  dilKrent  Arm  ou  tbe 
unique  latradraehm  of  Cleopatra,  ruling  alone,  In 
tbe  Britiah  Huaeum,  but  It  may  hare  hero  idoptfH 
oa  her  nuiriage  with  Aieiaudo'  1  Balaa  (B.  u 
150).  Yet  even  thia  eariier  date  ia  afia-  the  rule 
of  Judaa  {B,  c  IST-lSl],  and  In  tbe  mjdit  of  that 
of  Jomthan;  and  Akiander  Zebina  waa  coutam- 
ponrj  with  John  Hyrcanui.  We  hare  aeen  that 
Alexaoder  JauDBui  (B.  c  10A-7S)  aeemi  to  ban 
followed  ■  type  of  AnUochut  VII.  Sldelo,  of  whlcb 
there  are  raina  dated  H.  c.  133- Idl. 

Thua  Gtf  there  ia  higb  probability  ttatt  H.  de 
Saulcy'a  attributiona  before  John  llyreanui  are  si- 
tremdy  doubtful.  Thia  probability  bat  been  almoat 
changed  to  certainty  by  a  diaoovery  the  writer  baa 
recefitly  hod  tbe  good  fortune  to  make.  The  aouu 
Barth^lemy  tueutioua  a  coin  of  "Jonathan  tbe 
bigh-prieet."  on  which  be  pensrired  tneei  of  tbe 
wonia  BA21AEnZ  AAEIANAPOT,  and  be  ao- 
cordlnely  coqjecturee  that  tbete  etdna  tie  of  Um 
tame  olaai  aa  the  bilingual  ooet  of  AleuDder  Ju- 
nieua,  holding  them  both  In  be  oC  Jonathan,  and 
the  latlB  to  mark  the  cloee  aOianoe  between  thai 
ruler  and  Alaiaader  I.  Ualaa.  An  eiaminatiou  oi 
the  mooej  d  Jonathan  the  bigh-[>ieat  baa  led  nt 
to  the  ditocivery  U»t  many  of  biioirintare  reitruck, 
that  aome  of  theae  raatruok  coint  eihibit  Iraca  of 
Qmh  Imoiptjona,  abowiag  the  original  piaoei  Id 


be  ptobahly  rf  the  elate  attributed  t> 
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JumteoM  by  M.  de  SaqIcj,  and  that  one  of  tlie 
latter  diatinetl/  bean  the  letten  ANAI.  T  [AAEB- 
ANAPOT]'  The  two  impreasiooa  of  rettruck  ooina 
ire  hi  general  of  cloaely  consecutive  dates,  the  ob- 
ject of  reatriking  having  uaually  been  to  destroy  an 
obnoxious  coinage.  'I'hat  this  was  the  motive  in 
the  present  instance  appears  from  the  lai^  number 
of  restruck  coins  among  those  with  the  name  of 
Jonathan  tlie  high-priest,  whereas  we  iuiow  of  no 
other  restruck  Jewish  coins,  and  from  the  change 
in  the  style  from  Jonathan  the  king  to  Jonathan 
the  high-priest. 

Under  these  dreumstances  but  two  attributions 
of  the  bilingual  coins,  upon  which  everything  de- 
pends, can  be  entortained,  either  that  they  are  of 
Jonathan  the  Maecabee  in  alliance  with  Afexander 
I.  Balas,  or  that  they  an  of  Alexander  Jatmajua; 
the  Jewish  prince  having,  in  either  case,  changed 
his  coinage.  We  learn  from  the  case  of  Autigonus 
that  double  names  were  not  unknown  in  the  fomily 
of  the  Maccabees.  To  the  former  attribution  tliere 
are  the  following  objections.  1.  On  the  bilingual 
coins  the  title  Jonathan  the  king  corresponds  to 
Alexander  the  king,  implying  thi^  the  same  prince 
is  intended,  or  two  princes  of  equal  rank.  2.  Al- 
though Alexander  I.  Balas  sent  presents  of  a  royal 
character  to  Jonathan,  it  is  extremely  unlikely  that 
the  Jewish  prince  would  have  taken  the  regal  title, 
or  that  the  king  of  Syria  would  have  actually 
granted  it  3.  The  Greek  coins  of  Jewish  fabric 
with  the  inscription  Alexander  the  king,  would 
have  to  be  assigned  to  the  Syrian  Alexander  I., 
jistead  of  the  Jemsh  king  of  the  same  name.  4.  It 
would  be  most  strange  if  Jonathan  should  have  first 
struck  coins  with  Alexander  I.,  and  then  cancelled 
that  coinage  and  issued  a  fresh  Hebrew  coinage  of 
his  own  and  Greek  of  the  Syrian  king,  the  whole 
series  moreover,  excepting  those  with  only  the  He- 
brew inscription,  having  been  issued  within  the 
yean  b.  c.  153-146,  eight  out  of  the  nineteen  of 
Jonathan's  rule.  6.  The  reign  of  Alexander  Jan- 
Lt«bs  would  be  unrepresented  in  the  coinage.  To 
U:e  second  attribution  there  is  this  objection,  that 
il  is  unlikely  that  Alexander  Jannaeus  would  have 
changed  the  title  of  king  for  that  of  hiju'h-priest; 
but  to  tills  it  may  be  replied,  that  his  quarrel  with 
the  Pharisees  vrith  reference  to  his  performing;  the 
duties  of  the  latter  office,  the  turning-point  of  his 
reign,  might  have  made  him  abandon  the  recent 
kingly  title  and  recur  to  the  sacerdotal,  already 
used  on  his  father's  coins,  for  the  Hebrew  currency, 
while  probably  still  issuing  a  Greek  coinage  with 
the  regal  title.  On  these  grounds,  therefore,  we 
maintain  Bayer's  opinion  that  the  Jewish  coinage 
begins  with  Simon,  we  transfer  the  coins  of  Jona- 
than the  hSgh-priest  to  Alexander  Jannieus,  and 
propose  the  folfewing  arrangement  of  tlie  known 
money  of  the  priboces  of  the  period  we  have  been 
just  considering. 

John  HytxanuSf  b.  c.  135-106. 

Copper  coins,  with  Hebrew  inscription,  *•  John 
the  high-piiest ;  **  on  some  A,  marking  alliance  with 
Aniiochua  VH.  Sidetes. 

AruUMut  and  Aniigomu^  B.  c.  106-105. 
(Probable  Attribution.) 

Copper  coins,  with  Hebraw  hiseription,  "  Judah 
the  At^A(?)  priest;"  copper  coins  with  Greek  in- 
Mviption, "  Judah,  the  king/'  and  A.  for  Antigonus  ? 
M«  de  Saulcy  supposes  that  Aristobulus  bore  the  H*> 
r«w  name  Judah,  and  there  is  certainly  some  prob> 
abittfc}  in  the  eo^Jeotun,  though  the 
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of  thflM  oofaia  cannot  he  r^gankd  as  mora 
tentative. 

Akmmder  Jamumu,  b.  a  106^7S. 

tlrrt  eoluage:  copper  coins  with  bilingoal  in- 
scriptions—Greek,  't  Alexander  the  kii^;"  Ua> 
brew,  "  Jonathan  the  king." 

Second  coinage:  copper  coins  with  Hebrew  in- 
scription, t*  Jonathan  the  hjgh-priest;  '*  and  coppct 
coins  with  Greek  inscription,  **  Alexander  the  king.*^ 
(The  assigning  of  these  latter  twb  to  the  same  ruler 
is  confirmed  by  the  oocucrenoe  of  Hebmw  coins  of 
*>  Judah  the  high-priest,' '  and  Greek  enas  of  **  Judaa 
the  king,'*  which  there  is  good  reason  to  attributf 
to  one  and  the  same  person.) 

Aiextmdra,  b.  c.  78-69. 

The  coin  assigned  to  Alexandra  by  M.  de  SauL  j 
may  bo  of  this  sovereign,  but  those  of  -Alexandei 
are  so  frequently  blundered  that  we  are  not  eerlain 
that  it  was  not  struck  by  him. 

Hyrcanu*^  B.  o.  69-4S6  (no  coins). 
Arittabuhu^  B.  c.  66-63  (no  coins). 
Hyrcanut  restored,  b.  c.  63-57  (no  coins). 
Oligarchy^  b.  c.  57-47  (no  edns; 
Ariitobfulm  and  Alewander^  b.  o.  49  (no  eoins) 
ffyrcanui  again  b.  g  47-40  (no  coins). 
AndgontUf  B.  o.  40-^7.    Copper  coum,  with  bi- 
lingual inscriptions. 

It  must  be  observed  that  the  whole  period  unrep- 
resented in  our  dassification  is  no  more  than  twen- 
ty-nine >^ear8,  only  two  yean  in  excess  of  the  length 
of  the  reign  of  Alexander  Jannsua,  that  it  was  a 
very  troublous  time,  and  that  ilyrcanus,  iriuise  rule 
occupied  more  than  half  the  period,  was  so  weak  a 
man  that  it  is  extremely  likely  that  he  would  have 
neglected  to  issue  a  coinage.  It  is  possible  that 
some  of  the  doubtAil  small  pieces  are  of  this  anrep- 
resented  time,  but  at  present  we  cannot  ev«i  oon- 
jectundly  attribute  any. 

it  is  not  necessary  to  describe  in  detail  the 
money  of  the  time  commencing  with  the  reign  of 
Herod  and  ckMing  under  Hadrian.  We  must, 
however,  speak  of  the  coinage  generally,  of  tht 
references  to  it  in  the  K.  T.,  and  of  two  important 
dasses  —  the  money  attributed  to  the  revolt  pre- 
ceding the  fall  of  Jerusalem,  and  that  of  the  iuaotu 
Barkokab. 

The  money  of  Herod  is  abundant,  but  of  inferior 
interest  to  the  earlier  coinage,  from  its  generally 
having  a  thoroughly  Greek  character.  It  is  (^ 
copper  only,  and  seems  to  be  of  three  denomina- 
tions, the  smallest  being  apparently  a  piece  of  braes 
(xaXicovs)i  the  next  larger  ita  double  (Sf^AA* 
Kosh  Mid  the  largest  its  triple  (rptxoi^os)t  *»  IC- 
de  Sauky  has  ingeniously  suggested.  The  smalM 
is  the  commonest,  and  appean  to  lie  the  farthing 
of  the  N.  T.  The  coin  engraved  below  is  of  th« 
smallest  deoonination  of  these:  it  may  le  thus 
deseriber*  :— 


H  UA  BACI.     Anchor. 

^  Two  comua  copiA,  within  which  a  endi 
(degraded  fhnn  pomegranats).    AL  W. 
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Wi  hm  iliuaii  thli  ipedmni  boiD  Ui  nnurii- 
■bta  nkUcn  to  the  oaiugt  of  Alanoder  Juiueu, 
■hieh  imkH  it  proteble  that  tb«  kUer  wm  ■f'" 
Hmt  iniMj  in  Herod'*  tims.  bftving  bean  abti 
baUr  BBiecl,  and  w  tandi  lo  apkiD  Un  nemi 
Mtltct  In  coin  tn  the  period  from  Aluuidar 
AltttoSn,  to  Antigoaoi. 

Tht  moHf  of  Hecod  Anbektu,  ud  the  limiler 
id>w  of  tb«  Gnrk  Imperii]  clus,  of  Hi 
rdoi  siUi  Gnek  loKriptioni,  iiau«l  bj  the  p 
Mtn  ut  Jnd—  undpT  the  amijurora  from  Ai^mtua 
M  Nva,  fW—it  no  mnarluble  peculiiKtifS,  dot  dl 
Iki  aim  Mtribated  bj  M.  do  Sauloj  to  Agripja  I. 
MpMdblf  at  AkH|^  II.  Wo  en;:^ve  a  ipecl 
■anftbetDDfi^  Iwt  DMOtlixied  to  Ulnilnte  thii 


uXAf (JC  ATPUU-    Suie  BBbnlb. 

9  Om-tfilk  bMrii«  tbm  mn  af  I 
•1^    L  S  Yeu  6.    £. 

Tiat  tn  KTVkl  pei^w  in  the  Gatptlt  which 
lt[M  light  upon  Uu  coinage  of  the  time.     Wbeo 
tk  lHh«  were  mt  Ibrtb  oui  Lord  Ihiia  » 
MBdsd  ilwni,  >'  I'roride  neither  jalil,  nor  lilv 
DalnMia  jourpiuaH  "  (lit. "  ginUei " ),  Matt. 
L  Id  Uh  fotM  pungei  in  St.  Mark  (t1.  8),  a 
tn  •loot  it  meiitioiied  for  mone}',  the  I'aleaUni 
nmacj  being  mniol}  of  (hli  meUl,  although  lilier 
■B  oHMd  bf  aome  oiliee  of  I'bieuida  and  STria, 
■ad  gold  ud  tihtr  Bomui  mone;   ma   aba   ' 
Ht  St.  Luke,  howenr,  uate  the  term  "  mane: . 
tn'ff  (i^  3).  which  mvf  be  accounled  for  b; 
■!>]<■  Ucbnilttic  itjk. 

nBcniM  oientianed  b;  the  Enuigeliita, 
^kv  ol  iilvcr,  tre  the  IbllDwing :  the  itnltr  ia 
ifi"!  "^  Id  the  ueouot  of  Che  miracle  of  the  tribute 
LOBcj.  The  TCoeiTM»  of  diilraelini*  demtoded  the 
tril)ue,but  SI.  fetei  found  Id  the  Oih  t  Ualtr, 
■hich  bt  paid  lor  our  Ijird  and  himieir(Matt.  itu. 
H-^ ).  Thie  ftater  waa  therefore  *  tetradrachm, 
ud  11  is  ntj  uoteworthj  that  hE  thij  p^iod  almoet 
'btaij  (inek  Imperial  •iliereoiD  in  the  Halt  was 

landrachoi,  the  didrachm  beiug  probably  UD- 
kawn, «  rery  lilUe  eoioHi. 

The  didrncAm  ii  mentioned  ai  a  nionej  of 
h^CDBBt  in  the  pnaaa^  above  deed,  aa  the  rouira- 
IbI  of  the  Hebnw  tbakd.     [Shbkei,] 


Vmd, 


aa  the 

jht,aro 
be  little 


^flek  dmdimj  the 

V^ea  af  aa  current  coina.  There 
<Mbt  Ifait  (be  latter  ia  merely  employed  aa 
■OH  for  the  former.  In  tbe  hmoui  paiaagea  re- 
fMiif  the  (ribDte  to  C«nr,  tbe  Roman  denuiui 
^  Uu  time  ii  cDtieiCtl;  deacribed  IMatt.  nil.  Ib- 
Ul  Lake  u  19-33).  It  bean  the  bead  of  Tlbe- 
><■.  atu  hai  tbe  ijkk  Ckmt  in  the  aoBDipimy- 
l>IC  inamptioo,  moat  bUar  emperon  haiing,  after 
kir  Mxeiaioti,  the  title  Auguttoi:  here  agahi 
<kn±n  we  hare  an  eridenca  of  tta  date  of  the 
'iofik.    [Dimaucb;  Drachm.] 

^  «W  Boina  tbt  ftithing  and  11*  half,  the 
^■(aipoh«Dof,aiidtbeae|in>bablTlbrniBd  tbe 
*Maalh.anM^.     [FaUhimbi  Hm.] 


of  the  Jewa,  which  ended  la  tk« 
maalam,  H.  da  Saulejt 
aidgnt  tome  remarkaMe  colna,  one  of  iihiah  la  np 


fTS  rm,  "Ilia  Ubstj  of  ZloD.-  V\m- 
ita^  with  leaf  and  toidriL 

^  ff-na?  raw.     •■  Vear  two."     Vaae.   JfL. 

Hmt*  are  other  pieMa  of  the  year  bUvwing, 
which  aligfatlj  rarjin  tlwlr  rerereB.type,  If  indeed 
we  be  right  iu  conaidoing  thr  aide  with  tbe  data 
to  be  the  rereiH. 

SuneoMme. 

17  SbU?  rUIff,     "Year  three."     Vawwltli 

M.  de  Saule;  remark) on  Iheae  pieeea:  "Da  cea 
deoi  moDDaiet,  oeUe  de  Ian  111,  eat  ioooinpuabla- 
ment  pliia  ran  qua  celle  de  I'an  II.  Cd«  tient 
(HobaUement  n  ce  que  la  liberty  dea  Jui&  ^twt  h 
aon  apag6a  ditit  ladeuii^ma  anntede  la  guerre  ju- 
dalque,  et  dqb  a  eon  d£clin  dan 


t  etre.     Dani  la  pttmi^  at 


el  IV.  mstiquent, 


le  fut  paa  r^tablio  h 
Jdruaaleni;  et  dans  la  quatritoe  ann^  I'anarehie 
el  lea  diritioni  iiileatinea  iiaient  d^jii  pr^pai^  at 
faoilit^  k  'Htua  la  coiiqufte  qu'il  avait  entrepriaa  *' 
(p.  IH). 

Tbe  autjogation  of  Judiea  waa  iwt  alone  lignal- 
iaed  bj  the  iteoe  of  the  fiunoua  Roman  ooint  witli 
the  loteriptioQ  IVDAEA  CAPTA,  but  by  that  of 
•Imilar  Greek  Imperial  omna  In  Judoa  of  Titua,  ooa 
of  which  may  be  thiu  dcKribed : — 

AVTOKP  TITOS  KAIJAP.      Head  of  TltB*. 
irsle,  to  the  right. 

I?  IOVAAIA3  EAAUKTIAX  Victory,  to  the 
right,  writing  upon  a  thield:  before  her  a  jalm 
treej     *. 

Jewiih  teriaa  cloan  with  the  monaj 
of  the  (annua  Barkok^,  who  hcwled  the  rank  ta 
time  of  tiadrian.  Hia  ■ 
ahekeU,  of  which  w«  han  ngran  ea 


Db»TI>  nnn*:.    xO(thedeU>«iaDCBcl 
BoDabrffrnllar 
Bf  p7Ctr.    "Sitnooc"    Tetraatyle  lompbi 
abore  which  riar.     JR.    B.H.  (Sh^l.) 

The  half^bekel  ia  not  known,  but  the  qnartai 
wkldi  ia  timnlT  a  leatmak  dwiarliia,  b  smnmoc 
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^mW,    "ShDMn."    BoDeb  of gnpa. 
Sf  abWVyimnb.    "Of  the  ddlvowice 
el  Jcnualem."     Two  tnunpMi.     JL     IL  U. 

The  deniriiu  or  thia  time  wu  to  newly  a  quar 
(«r  of  K  ihekel,  ttwt  it  could  be  UMd  for  il  nitbout 
Deaukming  inj  dlfflculEj  in  Ibe  ooinige.  Tbe 
upper  euins  oT  Barkolub  m  nomemu,  uid  like 
hl«  lilvtt  piecn,  h>Te  e  clvr  rderenoe  to  tbe  tooDty 
of  Simon  L]>e  Mucebee.  It  il  bdecd  pouible  tbtit 
tlie  nenie  Simon  [•  Dot  Uiat  oT  fiariiDkib,  wbom  we 
know  only  b;  bb  lumuna,  but  thit  or  Che  nuUer 
niler,  eoiploj'ed  ben  to  ncall  the  rganditiori  of 
■lewiah  Autraiomj-  Whet  high  iniportence  wae 
ettaehed  to  the  iuue  of  nionej  bj  tbe  Jem,  li  evi- 
dfnt  from  Che  vhole  bietory  ol  their  ecin&ge. 

The  monejof  Jenuilem,  u  tha  Komui  Colonie 
£lia  CipiloliiiA,  baa  do  intenat  hat,  and  we  con- 
clude tliLB  erticlfl  with  the  lut  ecnni^  of  mn  inde 
pendent  Jewish  chief. 

Tbe  chirf  workion  Jewiahodne  ire  Beys'itnA- 
tlH  D€  .Vumii  Htbmo-Bamarilmu ;  De  Siukj'* 
Xutmimntiqut  JiuiaJ^ue,-  Candoni'i  A'laniiimnrioa 
BMoi,  of  which  there  1>  m  tiuuUtion  uoder  the 
title  BiiBtche  f^wniimnlik,  by  A.  von  Werlhof, 
with  Urge  idditione.  Sluce  writing  thii  article  we 
And  that  the  liaiialalor  had  previouAlj  come  I 

'    "oitedbjU.  deSiul- 


llMt  J  Hiathan  tha  hlgb-prieet  li  Alnuider  Jtuincui. 
We  liaiB  tc  afMM  our  lincere  obliKationa  lo  Mr. 
e  hii  t-aluable  oA- 
Q  for  thii  article. 
R.  S.  P. 
HOVEY-CH ANGERS  (i»Ut<^.<rr^,  Halt. 
uL  13i  Maik  il.  lt\  Jobd  U.  lA).  According  to 
Ei.  In.  13-15,  ererj  lintctite,  whether  nth  or 
poor,  wbo  had  raached  or  pamed  the  age  of  twenty, 


Ft  paj  It 


r  the 


,  a  ludfabekel  aa  an  oflbrii  ^ 
o  Jehunh.  Uaimonidea  (Sliriat.  eap.  1)  taja 
Ikat  thIa  waa  (o  be  paid  annually,  and  tlwt  e>en 
laupen  wen  not  eiempt.  '["he  Talmud  eicmjitt 
prieata  and  wonien.  Tbe  tribute  muaC  in  ever) 
(su  be  paid  in  coin  of  theeiact  Hebrew  half-abekel, 
•bout  Ib^d.  aterling  of  Engliab  money.  Tbe  pre- 
mium for  obtaining  by  eichange  of  other  monej 
he  balf-aheket  of  Hebrew  coin,  according  to  the 
.'almud,  waa  a  KifUu^ot  (collgbiu),  and  hence  the 
money-hnker  who  made  tbe  eichange  wai  celled 
<a\AiiOirnit'  T^  eMybui,  according  lo  tbe  aanie 
luthoritj,  waa  equal  in  value  to  a  ailrer  tMlu, 
which  baa  a  weight  of  13  graina,  and  lla  nxjoey 
nine  1*  about  1  id.  ateriln^.  Tbi  money-ehanfien 
UaiXuPiffrai)  whom  Chriit,  for  tbeur  iin|da(y, 
ivBilee,  and  fraudulent  dealing,  eipeUed  from  the 
reinpki,  w«ra  the  dealers  who  aupplied  half-abekda, 
kr  much  a  premlam  as  they  might  be  able  to  euet, 
:a  Um  JewB  from  ell  part*  of  tbe  worid,  who  aa- 
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•embled  at  Jeraaalem  during  llx  great  batiiala,  iD^ 
wefe  required  lo  pay  their  Mbuls  or  ranaoni-nKiDe] 
in  Iha  Hdnnr  coin ;  and  eln  for  other  purpoae*  of 
(schange,  auch  aa  would  be  neneatrj  in  so  great  a 
Teeort  of  lorogn  Tealdenla  to  the  eccleiUstlal  me- 
Iropolia.  The  lord  rfKntfin))  (Iroptalti),  which 
we  find  In  Ualt,  ut.  3T,  ia  a  genen'  tmn  fiw 
banker  or  broker.  Of  thia  hiani^  (^  buiineB  we 
And  Iraee*  very  eariy  both  in  the  oriental  and  el*e- 
rieal  literature  (comp.  llatt.  ivii.  U-ZJ :  aee  IJgbt- 
Ibot,  ff-yr.  Htb.  on  M*U.  ixl.  IS;  Buitoif,  Irx. 
Maiim.  2033).  C.  E.  S. 

■  The  eichangeia  wctb  called  ToaweflTai  friB 
the  labia  (rfH^nfoi,  John  U.  IB)  tX  which  Ibej 
aat  in  the  open  air,  with  tbe  cinn  before  tboB 
Wltipl^  colleclive,  John  11.  IB)  which  they  we 
Bocuitomed  lo  pay  out  or  taceiie  hi  relum.  Tfaii 
la  a  ttrj  coninion  alght  at  the  preaent  day  in  eaiteni 
dtiea,  aa  wdl  aa  in  Uia  aoolh  of  Enrope.  H. 

MONTH   (ttf^i  IT?;)-      The  tami  fcr 
"  month  "  and  ••  noon  "  have  tbe  aarae  cIoh  oon- 
naetkin  in  tha  Hebrew  language,  aa  in  our  own  and 
Id  tbe  Indo-Rumpean  languagta  generallv;  we  need 
'    'mtanae  the  bmiliar  case*  of  the  Gnck  fj), 
end  ^^n),  and  the  Latin  mniu,-  IbeGoman  vamd 
and  monnf ,'  and  the  Sanakrit  miio,  which  uiiwoi 
to  both  month  and  moon.     The  Hebrew  cWeai 
ia  perhapa  more  diitinctlve  than  tbe  cormpoiiding 
terma   in   other   languagn;   for   it   eipreaae*  not 
simply  tbe  Ides  of  a  bfuttm,  Init  ttie  ncurrenee  of 
period  ooniaieneing  definitely  with  the  mtv  noon , 
I  la  derived  from  the  word  ciidiA,  "  new,"  wliicL 
■a  tnuistored  In  the  flrat  inalance  to  the  "  new 
MMD,"  and  hi  the  aeoicid  instance  to  tbe  ■'  mooth," 
FM  it  is  aocDetima  more  fiilly  apiaaaed,  0?;^ 
D^;,  "a  month  of  days"  (Gen.  uii.  14;  Nun 
li.  20,  21;  oomp.  Deut.  iii.  13i  9  K.  it.  IS) 
Hie  term  yerfdi   Is  doived  fimu  ySrtnrh,  **  tbe 
l;"  it  occun  ocesshmally  Id  the  btalorical  (Ex. 
1   K.  vi.  37,  S8,  riii.  3;  3  K.  i>.  13),  but 
frrquentlj  In  tbe  poetical  portloiu  at  the  Bible 
le  most  important  point  in  connection  with  the 
h  of  the  Hehrtwi  U  ita  length,  and  tbe  mode 
bich  it  wH  odculated.    Tbe  diSleultiea  attend- 
bis  Inquiry  ete  considerable  in  comequenee  of 
canliness  of  tbe  data.     Tliough  it  may  birij 
,  eaumed  itom  the  temu  used  that  tbe  month 
oiiginally  oorraponded  lo  a  lunation,  no  Rliaoee 
be  placed  on  tbe  mere  verbal  argument  to  prtm 
exact  length  of  the  month  in  historical  tiiom. 
The  wotd  appears  ev      


1  into   II 


period  approaching  lo  a  lunation;  for,  in  Gen.  vii. 

'      '     e  we  £nt  meet  with  It,  equal  period! 

of  80  days  an  described,  Iha  interval  betwm  the 
ITth  days  of  the  aecond  and  the  seventh  mootha 
being  equal  to  ISO  daji  (Gen.  vii.  11,  viii.  3,  4) 
''Ve  have  therefote  in  this  Instance  an  approiiniB' 
on  to  the  soUr  month,  and  as,  in  addition  to  Uiia, 
1  indication  of  a  douUe  calculation  by  a  solar  and 
lunar  year  bi«  been  detected  hi  a  aubasquent  data 
(for  from  >iil.  1*,  aanpaiwi  with  vii.  11,  we  fiiK* 
that  tbe  total  duration  of  the  flood  eiceeded  tha 
year  by  eleven  days,  in  oibo  words  by  tbe  preclae 
difitrence  between  the  lunar  year  of  KA  days  anl 
of  Sflli  days],  tbe  pasBge  has  attracted 
CMuidfraUe  attention  on  tbe  pari  of  nrtain  eritie^ 
endaavued  lo  deduce  from  It  argamaaib 
pi^udiclal  lo  Iha  ociglnaUty  irf  tha  Kbltcal  ua* 
ntlva.    It  has  been  mjad  that  tha  GUmwa  this 


MONTH 

Hh«  knew  nothing  of  a  ■olar  mootb,  that  thej 
imt  hare  derived  their  knowledge  of  it  from  more 
Hiterij  nations  (Ewald,  Jahrb^eh,  1854,  p.  8),  and 
aomeqiiently  that  the  materials  for  the  narrative, 
lod  the  date  of  ita  composition,  must  be  referred  to 
Jbe  period  whoi  dose  interoourse  existed  between 
the  Hebrews  and  the  Babybnlans  (Von  Bohlen*s 
fntrod,  to  Gen,  ii.  155  ff.).  It  is  unnecessary  for 
Bs  to  discuss 'in  detail  the  argumoita  on  which 
theH  eondosions  are  founded ;  we  submit  in  answer 
to  them  that  the  elatii  are  insufficient  to  form  any 
dedded  opuiion  at  all  on  the  matter,  and  that  a 
men  obvious  »planation  of  the  matter  is  to  be 
bud  in  the  Egyptian  system  of  months.  To  prove 
the  fint  of  these  points,  it  will  be  only  necessary 
to  state  the  Tarious  calculations  founded  on  this 
psMsge:  it  has  been  deduced  from  it  (1)  that  there 
VCR  12  months  of  30  days  each  [Chkonoliksy]  ; 
(2)  that  there  were  19  months  of  30  days  with  5 
iototalated  days  at  the  end  to  make  up  the  solar 
jcsr  (Ewald,  L  c);  (3)  that  there  were  7  months 
of  JO days, and  5  of  31  days  (Von  Bohfen);  (4)  that 
there  woe  5  months  of  30  days,  and  7  of  2;)  days 
•  Knobel,  is  Gen.  \'iii.  1-3):  or,  lastly,  it  is  possible 
to  cot  away  the  foundation  of  any  calculation  what- 
ever by  aasuraing  that  a  period  might  have  elapsed 
betveen  the  termination  of  the  150  days  and  the 
17th  day  of  the  7th  month  (Ideler,  ChronoL  i.  70). 
Bat,  stsuraing  that  the  narrative  implies  equal 
iBontha  of  30  days,  and  that  the  date  given  in  viii. 
U,  does  involve  the  fact  of  a  double  ctdculation  by 
I  aohr  and  a  lunar  year,  it  is  unneceMary  to  refer 
tD  the  Babykmians  for  a  solution  of  the  difficulty. 
Iha  month  of  30  days  was  in  lue  among  the  Egyp- 
tiu»  at  a  period  long  antoior  to  the  period  of  the 
oodos,  and  formed  the  baus  of  their  computation 
■ther  by  an  aniutercalated  year  of  360  days  or  an 
mtefcakted  one  of  366  (Rawlinson*s  Herwhtm,  ii. 
Sa-2M).  lucfead,  the  BiUe  itself  fiimishei  lis  with 
a  iodisatioQ  of  a  doubb  year,  solar  and  lunar,  in 
that  it  ssngns  the  r^^lation  of  its  length  indifibr- 
■tly  to  boUi  sun  and  moon  (Cxen.  i.  14).    [Ykak.] 

From  the  tim«  of  the  institution  of  the  Mosaic 
law  downwards  the  month  appears  to  have  been  a 
iuff  one.  The  cyde  of  religious  feasts,  com- 
Dndngwith  the  PUwver,  depended  not  simply 
n  the  month,  bat  on  the  moon  (Joseph.  AnL  iii. 
10,  §  5);  the  14th  of  Abib  was  coincident  with  the 
Ul  moon  (PhikH  H^-  ^os.  iii.  p.  686);  and  the 
nv  Boons  themaalves  wers  the  occasions  of  regukr 
btinls  (Nam.  z.  10,  xxviil.  11-14).  The  state- 
■nU  of  the  TalmudisU  (Mishna,  Roth  hath,  1-3) 
n  deeisive  as  to  the  praietiee  in  their  time,  and 
the  bnsr  month  is  observed  by  the  modem  Jews. 
Thi  eorameDoeDieat  of  the  month  was  generally 
iteided  by  observation  of  the  new  moon,  which  may 
la  detected  about  forty  hours  after  the  period  of  its 
■Bjonetion  with  the  snn:  in  the  kter  times  of 
Jcwiih  kisloiy  this  waa  effected  according  to  strict 
nh,  the  ai^Marance  of  the  new  moon  being  re- 
ported  by  compeioit  witneaes  to  the  local  auUion- 
to  who  then  officially  anoonneed  the  commenoe- 


•  Jaha  {Am.  111.  8,  f  888)  regards  the  diserspancj 
if  thi  AOcs  in  2  K.  zzr  87,  and  Jer.  IH.  81,  as  origl- 
•Mtaf  ia  the  dUfcrsnt  modes  of  eompating,  by  astro- 
yaakai  eafenktlon  and  by  observation.  It  Is  mop* 
pNhiMs  that  it  ariaee  from  a  mlitaks  of  a  eppylst, 
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T  fbr  n,  as  a  similar  disorspaaey  ezistB 
^SK.  zxv.  ISand  Jar.  Iii.  96,  withoat  admitttog  of 


DMDt  of  the  new  month  by  the  twice  repeated  word, 
**  Mekiidash/'  i.  e.  eonaecrated. 

Aocorduig  to  the  Rabbinical  rule,  however,  there 
must  at  all  times  have  been  a  little  uncertainty 
beforehand  as  to  the  exact  day  on  which  the  month 
would  b^^ ;  for  it  depended  not  only  on  the  ap* 
pearanoe,  but  on  tho  announcement:  if  the  im- 
portant word  MekAdnth  were  not  pronounced  until 
after  dark,  the  following  day  was  the  first  of  the 
month ;  if  before  dark,  then  that  day  {Rosk  ha$h, 

3,  §  1).  But  we  can  hardly  suppose  that  such  a 
strict  rule  of  observation  prevailed  in  eariy  times, 
nor  was  it  in  any  way  necessary;  the  recurronoe 
of  the  new  moon  can  he  predicted  with  oonsidorable 
accuracy  l)y  a  calculation  of  the  interval  that  would 
elapse  either  from  the  last  new  moon,  from  the  fbO 
moon  (which  can  be  detected  by  a  practiced  eye), 
or  from  the  disappearance  of  the  waning  moon. 
Hence,  Darid  announces  definitely  "  To-morrow  is 
the  new  moon,**  that  being  the  first  of  tiie  month 
(1  Sam.  zx.  5,  24,  27)  though  the  new  moon  could 
not  have  been  as  yet  observed,  and  still  leas  an- 
nounoed.o  The  length  of  the  month  by  observation 
would  be  alternately  29  and  30  days,  nor  was  it 
allowed  by  the  Talmudists  that  a  month  should 
fall  short  of  the  former  or  exceed  the  butter  number, 
whatever  might  be  the  state  of  the  weather.  The 
months  oontaming  only  29  days  were  termed  in 
Talmudical  language  chAsar,  or  **  deficioit,**  and 
those  with  30  mdli,  or  '*full." 

The  usual  number  of  months  in  a  year  was 
twelve,  as  implied  in  1  K.  iv.  7;  1  Chr.  zzvii.  1-15; 
but  inasmuch  as  the  Hebrew  months  coincided,  as 
we  shall  presently  show,  with  the  seasons,  it  follows 
as  a  matter  of  course  that  an  additional  month 
must  have  been  inserted  about  every  third  year, 
which  would  bring  the  number  up  to  thirteen.  No 
notice,  however,  is  taken  of  this  month  in  the  Bible. 
We  have  no  reason  to  think  that  the  intercalary 
month  was  inserted  according  to  any  exact  rule;  U 
vras  sufficient  for  practical  purposes  to  add  it  when- 
ever it  was  discovered  that  the  barley  lionest  did 
not  coincide  with  the  ordinary  return  of  the  month 
of  Abib.  In  the  modem  Jewish  calendar  the  in 
tercalary  month  is  introduced  seven  times  in  every 
19  years,  according  to  the  Metonic  cycle,  which  was 
adopted  by  the  Jews  about  a.  d.  360  (Prideaiiz*s 
Connectian,  i.  209  note).  At  the  same  time  the 
length  of  the  synodical  month  was  fixed  by  R.  Hillei 
at  29  days,  12  hours,  44  niin.,  3^  sec.,  which  ao- 
oords  very  nearly  with  the  truth. 

The  usual  method  of  designating  the  months 
was  by  their  numerical  order,  e.  ^.  **tbe  second 
month"  ((Sen.  rii.  11),  "  the  fourth  month  "  (2  K. 
zzv.  3);  and  this  was  generally  retained  even  when 
the  names  were  given,  e.  g,  **  in  the  month  Zif^ 
which  is  the  second  month  "  (1  K.  vi.  1),  *>  in  the 
third  month,  that  is,  the  month  Sivan'*  (Esth. 
viii.  9).  An  exception  occurs,  however,  in  regard 
to  Abib^  in  the  early  portion  of  the  Bible  (Ex.  xiii. 

4,  zziii.  15:  Dent.  zvi.  1),  which  is  always  men- 
tioned by  name  alone,  inasmoeh  as  it  was  neces- 


h  We  donbt  indeed  whether  AMb  was  really  a  proper 
In  the  first  plaee  it  ia  always  aooompanled  by 
the  article,  "  iht  Abib ;  *Mn  the  second  place,  it  appears 
almoKt  Imposrible  that  It  oonld  have  been  snpersedea 
by  NIsan,  If  it  had  been  Ngarded  as  a  proper 
eoosidscing  the  Importaat 
It. 
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arily  ooineideut  with  »  certain  Muon,  while  the 
onmerical  order  might  hft?a  changed  from  year  to 
fear.  The  pnetice  of  the  writen  of  the  {Kiet- 
Babylonian  period  iQ  this  respect  varied:  Exra, 
Esther,  and  Zechariah  specify  both  the  names  and 
the  numerical  order;  Nehemiah  only  the  former; 
iHmiel  and  Haggai  only  the  latter,  llie  names  of 
the  months  belong  to  two  distinct  periods;  in  the 
Aist  place  we  have  those  peculiar  to  the  period  of 
Jewish  independence,  of  which  four  only,  even  hi- 
eluding  Abib,  which  we  hardly  rqgard  as  a  proper 
D»me,  are  mentioned,  namely,  Abib,  in  which  the 
Passover  fell  (Ex.  xiii.  4,  xxiii.  16,  xxxiv.  18;  Deut. 
Kvi.  1),  and  which  was  established  as  the  first 
month  in  commeraontion  of  the  exodus  (Ex.  xii.  2); 
Zif,  the  second  month  (1  K.  vi.  1,  87);  Bui,  the 
eighth  (1  K.  vi.  38);  and  Ethanim,  the  seventh 
(1  K.  viii.  2)~the  three  httter  being  noticed  only 
in  connection  with  the  building  and  dedication  of 
the  Temple,  so  that  we  might  almost  infer  that 
their  use  was  restricted  to  the  oflScial  documents 
of  tlie  day,  and  that  they  never  attained  the  popular 
use  which  the  htter  names  had.  Hence  it  is  not 
difficult  to  account  for  thdr  having  been  super- 
seded. In  the  second  place  we  have  the  names 
which  prevailed  subsequently  to  the  Babylonish 
(Captivity;  of  these  the  following  seven  appear  in 
the  Bible:  Nisan,  the  first,  in  which  the  Pass- 
over was  held  (Nek.  ii.  1;  Esth.  iii.  7);  Si  van,  the 
third  (Esth.  viii.  9;  Bar.  i.  8);  Elul,  the  sixth 
(Neh.  vi.  15;  1  Mace.  ziv.  27);  Chisleu,  the  ninth 
(Neh.  i.  1;  Zech.  vii.  1;  1  Mace.  i.  54);  Teleth, 
the  tenth  (Esth.  ii.  16);  Sebat,  the  ele>-enth  (Zech. 
I.  7;  1  Mace.  xvi.  14);  and  Adar,  the  twelfth 
(Esth.  iii.  7,  viii.  12;  2  Mace.  xv.  36).  The  names 
of  the  remaining  five  occur  in  the  Talmud  and 
other  worlcs;  they  were  lyar,  the  second  (Tai^m, 
a  Chr.  XXX.  2);  Tammuz,  tlie  fourth  (Mishn.  Taan. 
I,  §  5);  Ab,  the  fifth,  and  Tisri,  the  seventh  (/iftWi 
hash.  1,  §  3);  and  Marcheshvan,  the  eighth  ( Tntm. 
I.  §  3;  Joseph.  Ant,  i.3,  §  3).  The  name  of  the  inter- 
eaUry  month  was  Veadar,^  t.  e.  the  ndiitiounl  Adar. 
The  first  of  these  series  of  names  is  of  Hebrew 


a  The  oams  of  the  interealary  month  orlgtuated  In 
Hs  posiMoQ  in  the  calendar  after  Adar  and  before  Nisaa. 
The  opinion  of  Ideler  (Chronoi.  i.  689),  that  the  first 
Adar  was  regarded  as  the  intercahuy  month,  because 
the  fisast  of  Parfan  was  held  in  Teadar  in  the  inters 
lalary  year,  has  little  foundation. 

^  3^3H.    [Bee  OmumoLooT.] 

f  IT  or  1^,  or,  more  fhllj,  as  in  the  Targmn,  *)^ 

H*9^3y  *'  the  bloom  of  flowHrs.**  Another  explana- 
tion Is  given  hi  Rawlinson's  Herodotus,  1.  622 ;  namely, 
that  Ziv  Is  the  same  as  the  Anyrlan  Giv,  "  bull,^'  and 
aoswen  to  the  sodlaeal  4gn  of  Taums. 

''  /Sfd.  Hie  name  oocnrs  in  a  recently  discovered 
c'hoenidan  inscription  (Bwald,  Jahrb.  1866,  p.  185).    A 

Mgnate  term,  7l2iQ,  Is  need  for  the  "  deluge  "  (Gen. 
vi.  17,  &c.) ;  but  there  is  no  growid  for  the  inibrence 
Irawn  by  Yon  Bohlen  (Introd.  to  Oen.  ii.  156),  that 

here  is  any  allusion  to  the  month  Bui. 

*  Thenins  on  1 R.  vfii.  2,  iuggesti  that  the  true  name 

^as  D'^SDK,  as  in  the  LXX.  *A«avi>,and  that  Its 
Oieaniog  was  ttie  ^  month  of  gifts,*'  t.  ^.,  of  finilt,from 

nS^p,  ('togive.*'  There  Is  the  samspeenUaritj  In  this 

•s  fai  AUb,  naoMly,  the  addition  of  the  definite  article. 

/  The  names  of  the  months,  as  read  on  the  Behiston 

■anlplloos,  Qmnnapada,  Baga^adisk^  ^friyofo,  eto.. 


MONTH 

origin,  and  has  nfovenee  to  the  eharacteriaties  ol 
the  seasoni  —  a  eircomitanoe  which  ckari j  abovt 
that  the  months  returaed  at  the  same  period  of  the 
year,  in  other  words,  that  the  Jewish  year  was  a 
•obff  one.  Thus  Abib*  was  the  month  of  **ean 
of  com,"  Zif « the  month  of  **  blossom/*  and  fiol ' 
the  month  of  **rain.'*  With  regard  to  Ethanim' 
there  may  be  some  doubt,  as  the  usual  expianatinn, 
M  the  month  of  violent  or,  rather,  inces*nfU  nin,** 
is  deddedly  inappropriate  to  the  seventh  month. 
With  regard  to  the  seeond  series,  both  the  origin 
and  the  meuiing  of  tlie  name  is  controverted.  It 
was  the  opinion  of  the  Talmudists  that  the  names 
were  introduced  by  the  Jews  who  returned  ftvn 
the  Babylonish  Captivity  (.Jerusalem  Talmud,  Rowk 
hath,  1,  §  1),  and  they  are  certainly  used  exclusively 
by  writers  of  the  post-Babylonian  period.  It  was. 
therefore,  perhaps  natural  to  seek  for  their  crigin 
in  the  POviau  language,  and  this  was  done  some 
years  since  by  Benfoy  (Monattmnmen)  in  a  manner 
more  ingenious  than  satis&ctory.  llie  view,  though 
accepted  to  a  certain  extent  by  (xesenius  in  his 
Themurw^  has  been  since  abandoned,  both  on 
philologieal  grounds  and  because  it  meet*  with  no 
confirmation  from  the  monumental  documents  of 
ancient  Persia./  The  names  are  probably  borrowed 
ftom  the  Syrians,'  in  whose  regnUu*  calmdar  wv 
find  names  answering  to  Tisri,  S^Mit,  Adar,  Nisv  . 
lyar,  Tammuz,  Ab,  and  Elul  (Ideler,  ChronoL  i. 
430),  while  ChisleQ  and  Tebeth*  appear  on  the 
Palmyrene  inscriptions  (Gesen.  Thtaaur,  pp.  702, 
543).  Si^-an  may  be  borrowed  from  the  Assyrians, 
who  appear  to  have  had  a  month  so  named,  sacred 
to  Sin  or  the  moon  (Rawlinson,  i.  615).  Mankeah- 
van,  coinciding  as  it  did  with  the  rainy  season  in 
Palestine,  was  probably  a  purely  Hebrew'  term. 
With  regard  to  the  meaning  of  the  Syrian  names 
we  can  only  conjecture  from  the  case  of  Tammus, 
which  undoubtedly  refers  to  the  festival  of  the  deity 
of  that  name  mentioned  in  Ex.  viii.  14,  thct  some 
of  them  may  have  been  derived  from  the  names  of 
deities.'^  Hebrew  roots  are  suggested  by  (jeaenins 
for  others,  but  without  amch  oonideooe.' 


bear  no  RSemblanoe  to  the  Hebrew  names  (BawUnMm'i 
Herodoiut,  ti.  606-696). 

0  The  names  of  the  months  appear  to  have  been  in 
many  tnetaoces  of  local  use :  for  insfeanee,  the  calendar 
of  Hellopoiis  contains  the  names  of  Ag  and  QtXoo 
(Ideler,  1.  440),  which  do  not  appear  in  the  regnlar 
Syrian  calendar,  while  that  of  Mmyia,  agate,  eon- 
tains  names  unknown  to  etther. 

*  Tlie  resemblance  In  soand  between  Tebeth  and 
the  BgTPtlan  TobI,  as  well  as  its  eorrespoodenee  ic  tte 
order  of  the  moochs,  was  nntlesd  by  Jerome,  ad  & 
xxzix.  1. 

i  Von  Bohlen  connects  It  with  the  root  rtthaak 


{X6Xjr\)t "  to  boll  over ''  {bttrod.  to  Qtn.  U.  U6X 
The  modem  Jews  consider  it  a  compound  wort,  wmw, 
'^  drop,*'  and  OkeMrow,  the  Ibrmer  betokening  that  tt 
waj  wet,  and  the  latter  being  the  inoper  name  of  tb* 
month  (De  Sola's  Mitkna,  p.  168  note). 

t  We  draw  notice  to  the  similarly  between  Bui  and 
the  AraMo  name  of  Venus  Urania,  Alil-at  (Herod,  fii. 
8^ ;  and  again  between  Adar,  the  Egyptian  Athor,  and 
the  Syrian  Atar-gatis. 

'  The  Hebrew  fbrms  of  ttie  namss  an: — ^D^3, 

n**^"?"?^  1^?.  ^e.  ^* 
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SnbMqiKDtljr  to  the  eftabUihmmt  of  ttie  Sjro- 
^Miinft<>n  empire,  the  nie  of  the  Haoedonuin 
ailndir  mm  gndoallj  adopted  for  parpoaes  of 
ttoiiort  or  interoommtinieation  with  other  ooan- 
Iria.  Joaepbtis,  for  inatance,  constantly  iiaea  the 
HieedooUn  niontha,  eren  wbm  he  givea  the  He- 
bRW  aamaa  («.  <f.  in  Ant.  i.  3,  §  3,  be  Identifies 
V  llifdHihtan  with  Dius,  and  Nisan  with  Xanthicoa, 
X  uul  in  xii-  7.  §  6,  Chialen  with  Appellftna).  The 
only  iutanee  in  which  the  BUoedonian  naniee 
ippar  in  the  Bible  ia  in  9  Mace.  xi.  30,  33,  38, 
wfaoa  we  have  notioe  of  Xaothieas  in  oorabiaation 
aitfa  another  named  Dioeoorinthius  (far.  21),  which 
IwiioiappeBr  in  the  Macedonian  calendar.  Van- 
tm  eqihnationa  have  been  oflered  in  nipeet  to 
tke  httar.  Any  attempt  to  eonneet  it  with  the 
Maoadonian  Dioa  bila  on  aooonnt  of  the  interral 
bnif  too  kmg  to  auit  the  narratiTe,  Dioa  beins; 
the  fint  and  Xanthicoa  the  sixth  month.  The 
•pnioa  of  ScaUger  {Emend,  Tump.  ii.  94),  that  it 
«M  the  Maaedonian  intercalary  month,  rests  on  no 
'"■^■♦w*  whaie?er,  and  Ideltf 's  asaumption  that 
that  iaterealary  month  preceded  Xanthicua  must 
be  i^ed  akmg  with  it  {ChronoL  i.  399).  It  is 
ami  probable  that  the  anther  of  9  Maoc.  or  a 
eapTiit  was  foouliar  with  the  Cretan  calendar, 
wUieh  contained  a  month  named  Dioecums,  hold 
n^  the  asme  place  in  the  calendar  as  the  Maoe- 
doaian  Dyitrua  (Ideler,  i.  4S6),  i.  e.  immediately 
before  Xanthicoa,  and  that  he  snbetituted  one  for 
the  other.  Tbia  view  derives  some  conflmiation 
froB  the  Yolgate  rendering,  IHo$oofVM.  We  have 
Ivtber  to  notice  the  reference  to  the  E^cyptian  cal- 
ndir  in  3  Maoc.  vi.  38,  Pachon  and  Epiphi  in  that 
puHifp  answering  to  Factions  and  Epep,  the  ninth 
lod  deventh  mootha  (Willcinson,  >liie.  Effifp,  i. 

U,ftlser.). 

Hie  ideutiflcation  of  the  Jewish  months  with 
IV  ovn  cannot  be  efibcted  with  precision  on  ac- 
Noat  of  the  variationa  that  muat  inevitably  exist 
Utveeo  the  lonar  and  the  solar  month,  each  of  the 
faniMr  nuiging  over  portions  of  two  of  the  latter. 
H  oust,  therefon,  be  nnderstood  that  the  follow- 
iag  ranarha  apply  to  the  general  id^tity  on  an 
mni^  of  yean.  As  the  Jews  still  retain  the 
naMi  Nisan,  etc,  it  may  appear  at  first  sight 
oiedkes  to  do  more  than  refer  the  reaJer  to  a 
Biodcni  almanac,  and  this  would  have  been  the 
case  tf  it  were  not  evident  that  the  modem  Nisan 
doei  not  correspond  to  the  ancient  one.  At  present 
Kim  answcn  to  March,  but  in  early  times  it 
niodded  with  April ;  for  the  barley  hanx'st  —  the 
te  fruits  of  which  were  to  be  presented  on  the 
IMi  of  thai  month  (Lev.  xxiii.  10)  —  doea  not 
tike  phee  eren  in  the  warm  diatrict  about  Jericho 
mti]  the  middle  of  April,  and  in  the  upland  dia- 
Meti  not  before  the  end  of  that  month  (Robinson's 
iffnrdifM,  l  651.  iii.  109,  145).  To  the  aune 
Act  Josephoa  {AnL  ii.  14,  {  6)  sjuchronixes 
^iisa  with  the  Egyptian  Plnrmuth,  which  com- 
Bmeed  on  the  27th  of  March  (Willcineon,  L  c), 
•ad  vtth  the  Macedonian  Xanthicits,  which  answers 
inenB;  to  the  early  part  of  April,  thoui^h  con- 
■denhls  Tariation  occurs  in  the  local  csJetidars 
■  to  ita  place  (corop.  Ideler,  i.  435,  449).  He 
hrthcr  informa  oa  (iii.  10,  §  5)  that  the  Paasorer 
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took  plaoe  when  the  sun  was  In  Aries,  which  it 
does  not  enter  uut41  near  the  end  of  March.  Aa- 
somiog  fhnn  theee  data  that  Abib  or  Kisaa 
answers  to  April,  then  Zif  or  lyar  would  cor- 
respond with  May,  Si  van  with  June,  TVanmua  with 
July,  Ab  with  August,  Elul  with  September,  Etha^ 
nim  or  Tiari  with  October,  Bui  or  Marcbesh\*an 
with  November,  Cbisleu  with  December,  Tcbeth 
with  January,  Scbat  with  February,  and  Adar  with 
Maroh.  W.  L.  B. 

•  MONITMENTS  (D^^Tl^ra,  ov^Aoio,  Is. 
Ixv.  4).  Th»  precise  meaning  of  the  Heb.  word,  as 
employed  here  (elseiriiere  rendered  pre$ervedy  la. 
xlix.  6,  hidden^  xlviii.  6,  besieged,  i.  8;  Esek.  vt 
13,  subtil,  Frov.  vii.  10)  is  somewhat  obseore.  it 
refers  apparently  to  certain  retued  places,  such 
perhi^is  as  the  adyUi  of  heathen  temples  (Vulg. 
dehdnti  idulorum)  or  (observe  the  parallelism)  t*- 
polchral  caverns  (less  probably,  tone  watch'Uwers, 
see  Fiirst,  Lex.  s.  v. ),  resorted  to  for  necromantic 
pnrpoaes,  or  (as  LXX.  9th  i^iwpta)  in  order  tn 
obtain  prophetic  dxeams.  D.  S.  T. 

MOON  (mj ;  nj5^).  it  is  worthy  of  ob- 
servation that  neither  of  the  terms  by  which  the 
Hebrews  deugnated  the  moon  contains  any  refer- 
ence to  its  office  or  essential  ehancter;  they  sim- 
ply describe  it  by  the  accidental  quality  of  color, 
ydi'iach,  signifying  "pale,"  or  "yellow,**  UbdtiAh,^ 
"white."  The  Indo-European  langiKiges  recog- 
nized the  moon  as  the  measurer  of  time,  and  have 
expressed  its  office  in  this  rsspect,  all  the  terms 
applied  to  it,  ^^y,  nuHtn,  etc.,  finding  a  ooromon 
element  with  fktrpetv,  to  measure,  in  the  Sanscrit 
root  wa  (Pott's  Ktym,  Forech.  I  194).  The  na- 
tions with  whom  the  Helirews  were  brought  into 
more  immediate  contact  worshipped  the  moon  under 
various  designations  exprewive  of  its  influence  in 
the  kingdom  of  nature.  The  exception  whidi  the 
Hebrew  hmgoage  thus  presenta  would  appear  to  be 
based  on  the  repugnnnce  to  nature-wonhip,  which 
runs  through  their  whole  system,  and  which  in- 
duced the  precautionary  measure  of  giving  it  in 
reality  no  name  at  all,  substituting  Um  circuitous 
expressions  "lesser  light**  (Gen.  i.  16),  the  "pale,** 
or  the  "  white.**  TIm  same  tendency  to  avoid  the 
notion  of  personality  may  perhaps  be  obeerved  in 
the  indi^ftrence  to  gender,  jfAriach  being  mascu- 
line, and  Ubdn&h  feminine. 

llie  moon  held  an  important  pbce  hi  the  king- 
dom of  nature,  as  known  to  the  Hebrews.  In  the 
history  of  the  creation  (Gen.  i.  14-10),  it  appears 
simultaneously  with  the  sun,  and  is  described  in 
terms  which  imply  its  independence  of  that  body 
as  for  as  its  light  is  oonconed.  Conjointly  with 
the  sun,  it  was  appointed  "fbr  signs  and  for 
seasons,  and  for  days  and  yean;  **  though  in  tbia 
respect  it  exercised  a  more  important  influence,  if 
by  the  "  seasons  '*  we  understand  the  great  relig- 
ioua  festivals  of  the  Jews,  as  is  partieulariy  stated 
in  Fs.  civ.  19  (»'  He  appointed  the  moon  fbr  sea- 
sons*'), and  more  at  koigth  in  Ecclus.  xliii.  6,  7 
Bemdee  this,  it  had  its  special  oflSee  in  the  diatri- 
bu^'-m  r'  light;  it  was  appointed  " to  rule  over  the 
nigbt,**  as  the  sun  over  the  day,  and  thus  thr 
appearance  of  the  two  founts  of  light  served  "  to 


■  Tht  lirai  lebAn&k  ocean  oa  j  three  thaas  In  the 
(Out  vl.  10 ;  la.  zzlv.  2a  xxz.  96).    Anothor 
of  tiM  tonn  is  pfopossd  in  RawUoson'e 
■virfrtMi,  L  6I6»  to  the  effeet  that  It  has  Tefereoee  to 
a  MriU**  and  smbodiBi  the  BabylooiaQ 


notion  of  ^'fi,  the  moon,  as  being  the  god  of  arohl> 
teetuia  The  strictly  parallel  use  of  yArlocA  tai  Joel 
d.  81  and  ^.  zxxU.  7,  as  well  as  the  analogy  in  the 
seoae  of  the  two  wmrds,  seeois  »  strong 
agidaot  the  vtew. 
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iivide  between  the  day  and  between  the  oight 
In  order  to  enter  fully  into  this  idea,  we  must 
remember  butli  the  greater  brilliancjo  of  the  moon- 
tight  in  eastern  countries,  and  the  buger  amount 
of  work,  particularly  tiuTdliug,  that  is  carried  on 
by  its  aid.  The  appeals  to  sun  and  moon  oon> 
Jointly  are  hence  more  frequent  in  the  literature 
of  the  Hebrews  than  they  might  otherwise  have 
lieen  (Josh.  x.  12;  Ps.  Izzii.  5,  7;  Ecd.  zii.  2; 
Is.  zxi?.  23,  Sk.);  in  some  instances,  indeed,  the 
moon  receii'es  a  larger  amount  of  attention  than 
the  sun  (e.  g.  Ps.  viil.  3,  bcxxiz.  87^).  The  in- 
IMority  of  its  lii^bt  is  occasionally  noticed,  as  in 
Gen.  i.  16;  in  Cant.  ri.  10,  whm  the  epithets 
"lair,**  and  •* clear**  (or  rather  ^toUeu^  and  hence 
extremely  brilliant)  are  applied  respectively  to  moon 
and  sun ;  and  in  Is.  xxx.  86,  where  the  equalizing 
of  its  light  to  that  of  the  sim  conTSys  an  imai^  of 
the  highest  glory.  Its  influence  on  ^'egetable  or 
animal  life  receives  but  little  notice;  the  expression 
in  Deut  xxxiii.  14,  which  the  A.  V.  refers  to  the 
moon,  signifies  rather  fnonth$  as  the  period  of 
ripening  fruits.  The  coldness  of  the  night-dews  is 
pnjudicial  to  the  health,  and  particularly  to  the 
eyes  of  those  who  are  exposed  to  it,  and  the  idea 
expreiised  in  Ps.  cxxi.  6  ("  The  moon  shall  not  smite 
thee  by  night**)  may  have  reference  to  the  gen- 
eral or  the  particuUr  evil  effect:  blindness  Is  still 
attributed  to  the  influence  of  the  moon's  ravx  on 
thoae  who  sleep  under  the  open  heaven,  lioth  by 
the  Aralis  (Came's  JUfUrn^  i.  88),  and  by  Kum- 
peans.  The  connection  Iwtween  the  moon*s  phases 
and  certain  forms  of  disease,  whether  madness  or 
epilepsy,  is  expressed  in  the  Greek  atKii^tdCfffBiu 
(Matt  iv.  24,  xvii.  15),  in  the  Latin  dern-ative 
«*  lunatic,**  and  in  our  "  moon-struck.** 

The  worship  of  the  moon  was  extensi\'ely  prac- 
ticed by  the  nations  of  the  East,  and  under  a 
variety  of  aspects.  In  l^^gypt  it  was  honored  under 
the  form  of  Isis,  and  was  one  of  the  only  two 
deities  which  commanded  the  reverence  of  all  the 
Egyptians  {Utrod.  ii.  42,  47).  In  Syria  it  was 
repreM6iited  by  that  one  of  the  Ashtaroth  (i.  €.  of 
the  ^.iiieties  which  the  goddess  Astarte,  or  Ash- 
toreth,  underwent)  sumamed  "  Kamaim,*'  ftom 
the  horns  of  the  crescent  moon  by  which  she  wa^ 
distinguished.  [Abhtoreth.]  In  Babylonia,  it 
formed  one  of  a  triad  in  oot\junction  with  i£ther, 
and  the  sun,  and,  under  the  name  of  Sin,  received 
the  honored  titles  of  **  Lord  of  the  month,*'  «« King 
of  the  (>ods,**  etc.  (Kawlhison'i  fferodotUM,  i. 
614.)  There  are  indications  of  a  veiy  early  intro- 
duction into  the  countries  acQacent  to  Palestine  of 
a  species  of  worship  distinct  fVom  any  that  we  have 
hitherto  noticed,  namely,  of  the  direet  homage  of 
the  heavenly  bodies,  sun,  moon,  and  stars,  which 
is  the  characteristic  of  Sabianism.  The  first  notice 
we  have  of  this  is  in  Job  (xxxi.  26,  27),  and  it  is 
9bsen*able  that  the  wsming  of  Moses  (Deut  iv. 
19)  b  directed  against  Uiis  nature  worship,  rather 


a  The  Oreek  tf«Ai)vi|,  from  o^Aas«  exprsises  this  Idea 
J[  brllUaocy  more  vividly  than  tbe  Hsbmw  terms. 

fr  In  tbs  fimner  of  these  pMflsges  the  sun  may  be 
hiOnded  In  the  general  rxpresrion  "  heawns '-  In  tbe 
preceding  veme.  In  the  Utter,  "  the  fkithfdl  wltneai 
In  heaven*'  Is  undoubtedly  the  moon,  and  not  the 
rainbow,  as  some  explain  it.  The  regularity  of  the 
nuonHi  ohamss  Impnssed  the  mlod  with  a  senee  of 
ImablUty  and  eertalnty;  and  benee  the  moon  was 
pHtaOy  qvalillsd  to  be  a  witness  to  Qod*s  promlss. 

e  The  aaMgnam  espnssloii  of  Hossa  (ver.  7)f 
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than  againit  the  form  of  rooon-woiship,  whieh  the 
Isiaelitas  must  have  witnessed  in  Egjrpt  Ai  s 
later  period,^  however,  the  worship  of  the  moou  is 
its  grosser  form  of  idol-worship  was  tntrodneed 
from  Syria:  we  have  no  evidence  indeed  that  the 
Ashtoroth  of  the  Zidonians,  whom  Solomon  intro- 
duced (1  IC  xi.  6),  was  identified  in  the  minds  of 
the  Jews  with  the  moon,  but  there  can  be  no  dooU 
that  the  moon  was  worshipped  under  tbe  fonD 
of  an  image  in  Manasseh's  reign,  although  Movers 
{Ph&niz,  i.  66,  164)  ^as  taken  op  the  opponte 
view;  for  we  are  distinctly  told  that  the  king 
**  made  an  asherak  (A.  V.  (« grove  '),  i.  e.  an  imagt 
of  Ashtoreth,  and  worshipped  all  the  host  of 
heaven*'  (2  K.  xxi.  3),  which  askerah  was  de- 
stroyed by  Josiah,  and  the  priests  that  boned 
inoense  to  the  moon  were  put  down  (xxiii.  4,  6). 
At  a  somewhat  later  period  the  worship  of  the 
^*  queen  of  heaven  "  was  prscticed  in  Palestine  (Jer. 
\ii.  18,  xliv.  17);  the  titJe  has  been  generally  sup- 
posed to  bdong  to  the  moon,  but  we  think  it  more 
probable  that  the  Oriental  Venus  is  intended,  for 
the  following  reasons:  (1)  the  title  of  Umniti  **of 
heaven "  was  peculiarly  appropriated  to  Vcnns, 
whose  worship  was  borrowed  by  the  Persians  torn 
the  Arabians  and  Ass\rians  {Herod,  i.  131,  199): 
(2)  the  votaries  of  this  goddess,  whose  chief  func- 
tion it  was  to  preside  over  burths,  were  women,  and 
we  find  that  in  Palatine  the  married  wonsen  are 
specially  noticed  as  taking  a  prominent  part:  (3) 
the  peculiarity  of  the  title,  whieh  occurs  only  in 
the  passages  quoted,  kwks  as  if  tbe  wonhip  was  a 
novd  one;  and  this  is  ooRoborsted  by  Um  term 
oriwdn  <<  applied  to  the  "  cakes,**  which  b  again  so 
peculiar  that  the  LXX.  has  retained  it  (xaiM(r)> 
deeming  it  to  be,  ss  it  not  improbably  was,  a  for- 
eign word.  Whether  the  Jews  derived  their  knowl- 
edge of  the  **  queen  of  heaven  **  fh>m  the  Philis- 
tines, who  possosed  a  very  anoient  temple  of  Veniis 
Urania  at  Askalon  {Herod,  i.  105),  or  from  tbe 
Eg3'ptians,  whose  god  Athor  was  of  the  Mme  char- 
acter, is  uncertain. 

In  the  figuntive  language  of  Seriptuie  tlie  moosi 
is  frequent^  noticed  as  presaging  events  of  the 
greatest  importance  through  the  temporary  or  per- 
manent withdrawal  of  its  light  (Is  xiii.  10;  Jod 
ii.  31:  Matt  xxiv.  20;  Mark  ziii.  24);  in  theae 
and  similar  passages  we  have  an  evident  allusMNi  to 
the  mysterious  awe  with  which  eclipses  were  viewed 
by  the  Hebrews  in  common  with  other  nations  of 
antiquity.  With  regard  to  the  symbolic  "*— "*"g 
of  the  moon  in  Rev.  xii.  1,  we  hare  only  to  obscnm 
that  the  ordinary  explanations,  namely,  tlie  subliH 
nary  world,  or  the  changeablenees  of  its  affidiV; 
seem  to  derive  no  authority  from  the  huignage  of 
the  O.  T.,  or  frxnn  the  ideas  of  the  Hebrewa. 

W.  L.  B. 

MOON,  NEW.    [Nbw  Moox.] 

«  MOONS  or  LUNBTTBS  at 

[Bells,  Caiuclb,  Txrbs.] 


f<Now  shall  a  month  devour  them  with  Ouir  por> 
tir  «>'  Is  undsrstood  by  Hansen  {BiMtMrik,  ta  loo. 
8^-  referring  to  an  idolatrous  worship  of  tbs  new  moon 
It  Is  mors  generally  understood  of  *-  a  month  "  as  s 
short  space  of  tfane.    mtslg  ( Comment,  In  loe.)  es 
plains  It  in  a  novel  manner  of  the  ereeeent 
a  symbol  of  dsstmettooi  frem  Ite 
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HOOai'AS  {Mooaias;  [Vat.  Moorirffiaf ,  Al- 
■•  MMt  Xaf :]  Muonat).  AppureDtly  the  nme 
11  UkkUBkKin  4  (1  Eadr.  iz.  31,  oomp.  Eanr.  s. 

MO'RASTHITE,  THB  P»rjt^httn;  in 

IGnh,  ^inilHiSil:  h  fmpaBtlrriSi  6  tpv  Mw/mut- 
|«j;  Altt.  in  lAieah,  Maipadct:  de  Moratthi^  Mo- 
rti$AU€t),  that  is,  the  Dative  of  a  place  named 
MoiBSiacTH,  such  being  tlie  regular  fonnation  in 

XUoRw* 

It  ocson  twice  (Jer.  zzri.  18:  Mie.  i.  1),  each 
lane  m  the  detcripUou  of  the  prophet  Migah. 

The  Taigum,  on  each  occasion,  renders  the 
wont  **of  Manshah;*'  but  the  derivation  finom 
Mansbah  would  be  Mareshathite,  and  not  Mores- 
Uule,  or  mors  aoeuratdy  Morashtite.  G. 

MOR'DECAI  [3  syL]  OJT?^  [see  below] : 
Ns^X'^''''  ^<if*^^*9us)^  the  deliverer,  under 
Dirioe  I'rovidence,  of  the  Jews  from  the  destruction 
plotted  against  them  by  Haman  [Ksthkk],  the 
thief  minister  of  Xenes:  the  institutor  of  the  feast 
ef  hvim  [Pubim].  and  probably  the  author  as 
««0  ss  the  hero  of  the  Book  of  Esther,  which  is 
tooetanei  called  the  book  of  Mordecai.o  The 
Mpture  narrative  tells  us  oonoeming  him  that  he 
ms  a  Beqjamite,  and  one  of  the  Captivity,  residing 
is  Shoshan,  whether  or  not  in  the  king's  service 
befcR  Esther  was  queen,  does  not  appear  certainly. 
Fnsn  the  time,  however,  of  Esther  being  queen  he 
Hi  ooe  <tf  those  **  who  sat  in  the  king^s  gate.*'  In 
tiw  atuation  he  saved  the  king's  life  by  discovering 
dK  eoQspirsey  of  two  of  the  eunuchs  to  kill  him. 
Wha  tlie  decree  lor  the  massacre  of  all  the  Jews 
Id  the  aa{Hre  was  known,  it  was  at  his  earnest 
since  and  exhortation  that  Esther  undertook  the 
pailoas  ta^  of  interceding  with  the  king  on  their 
btkslL  He  might  feel  the  more  impelled  to  exert 
fchstttf  to  nve  them,  as  he  was  himself  the  cause 
rf  the  meditated  destruction  of  his  countrymen. 
Whether,  as  some  think,  his  refusal  to  bow  before 
BsmsD  arose  from  religious  scruples,  as  if  such 
ahtstion  as  was  practiced  in  Persia  (wpoffKvvriffis) 
akin  to  idolatry,  or  whethCT,  as  seems  far 
ptobable,  he  reused  from  a  steni  unwilling- 
ss  a  Jew  to  bow  before  an  Amalekite,  in  either 
nse  the  affhrnt  put  by  him  upon  Uaman  was  the 
iCBoediate  cause  of  the  fatal  decree.  Anyhow,  he 
■ad  Either  were  the  instruments  in  the  hand  of 
God  of  averting  the  threatened  ruin.  The  concur- 
MHB  of  Esther's  favorable  reception  by  the  king 
mkh  the  Providential  circumstance  of  &»  pasiage 
■  the  Medo-Persian  chronicles,  which  detailed 
Hariseai's  fidelity  in  disclosing  the  conspiracy, 
Wag  read  to  the  king  that  very  night,  before  Ha- 
3Ba  eame  to  a^  leave  to  hang  him ;  the  striking 
addeot  of  Haman  being  made  the  instrument  of 
kt  cxsltataoa  and  honor  of  his  most  ha4ed  adver- 
■wy,  whidh  he  rightly  interpreted  as  tne  presage 
tf  fab  own  downiiaU,  and  finaUy  the  hanging  of  Ha- 
no  sod  bis  sous  upon  the  very  gallows  which  he 
nd  reared  for  Mordecai,  while  B£>rdecai  occupied 
BansD's  poet  as  vixier  of  the  Persian  monarchy; 
^  — —  ■ 

«  De  VTsCto  thinks  that  ^  the  opinion  that  Mordeoal 
1!^  tts  book  doss  not  deoerTo  U  he  oonftited,*  a.'^ 
teogh  the  author  "designed  that  the  book  should  be 
pmUknd  as  wiittea  by  Mordecai."  His  tra««'ator 
■Mi,  that  "  the  greatest  part  of  the  Jewian  and  Ohxls- 
In  Mliolan  **  rilbr  it  to  hfan.  But  he  adds,  "  mora 
»iiBB  vittsis,  with  better  Judgment  aOrm  only 
cf  the  sathonhip  "  {Jntrod,  II 
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are  incidents  too  well  known  to  need  to  be  ftirtbei 
dwelt  upon.  It  will  be  more  useful,  probably,  to  add 
such  remarks  as  may  tend  to  point  out  Mordecai 'i 
place  in  saered,  profime,  and  rabbinical  history  r»> 
speetively.  llie  first  thing  is  to  fix  his  date.  This  is 
pointed  out  with  great  particularity  by  the  writei 
himself,  not  only  by  the  years  of  the  king's  reign, 
but  by  his  own  geneak)gy  in  ch.  ii.  5,  6.  Some, 
however,  have  undoitood  this  passage  as  stating 
that  Mordecai  himself  was  taken  captive  with  Jec- 
oniah.  But  that  any  one  who  had  been  takoi  ca{H- 
tive  by  Nebuchadnezzar  in  the  8th  year  of  his 
reign  should  be  vizier  after  the  12th  year  of  any 
Persian  king  among  the  sucoesson  of  Cyrus,  is  ob- 
viously impoisible.  besides,  too,  the  absurdity  of 
supposing  the  ordinary  laws  of  human  life  to  bt 
suspended  in  the  case  of  any  person  mentioned  in 
Scripture,  when  the  sacred  hietory  gives  no  such 
intimation,  there  is  a  peculiar  defiance  of  probabil* 
ity  in  the  supposition  that  the  cousin  german  of 
the  youthful  Esther,  her  father's  broSier's  son 
should  be  of  an  age  ranging  from  90  to  170  years, 
at  the  time  that  she  was  chosen  to  be  queen  on  ac- 
count of  her  youth  and  beauty.  But  not  only  is 
this  interpretation  of  Esth.  ii.  6,  6,  excluded  by 
chronology,  but  the  rules  of  grammatical  propriety 
equally  point  out,  not  Mordecai,  but  Kish,  as  being 
the  person  who  was  takra  captive  by  Nebuchad. 
nezzar  at  the  time  whoi  Jeconiah  was  carried  away. 
Because,  if  it  had  been  intended  to  speak  of  Mor- 
decai as  led  captive,  the  ambiguity  would  easily 
iiave  been  avoided  by  either  placing  the  elauat 

*^yVl  *^t^  etc.,  immediately  after  7t^tZ^3 

*TT2l7^,aiid  theo  adding  his  name  and  gene- 

alogy,    D  IDW^  or  else  by  writing  K^H^  hi- 

stead  of  ""^^^  at  the  beginning  of  verse  6. 
Again,  as  the  sentence  stands,  the  distribution  of 

the  copulative  )  distinctly  connects  the  sentence 

1QV<  '^niJ  in  ver.  7,  with  HTt  In  ver.  6,  show- 
ing that  tKree  things  are  predicated  of  Mordecai . 
(1)  that  be  Uved  in  Shushan;  (2)  that  his  name 
was  Mordecai,  son  of  Jair,  son  of  Shimei,  son  v)f 
Kish  the  Beqjamite  who  was  taken  captive  with 
Jehoiachin;  (3)  that  he  brought  up  Esther.  This 
genealogy  does  then  fix  with  great  certainty  the 
age  of  Mordecai.  He  was  great  grandson  of  a  con- 
temporary of  Jehoiachin.  Now  four  generations 
cover  120  years— and  120  yean  from  b.  c.  599 
bring  us  to  b.  c.  479,  t.  e.  to  the  6th  year  of  the 
reign  of  Xerxes;  thus  confirming  with  singofaur 
force  the  arguments  which  led  to  the  oondosiou 
that  Ahasuerus  is  Xerxes.  [Ahabusbub.]  ^  The 
carrying  back  the  genealogy  of  a  captive  to  tlM 
time  of  the  Ci4)tivity  has  an  obvious  propriety,  as 
connecting  the  captives  with  the  &mily  record  pr^ 
served  in  the  public  geneak)gies,  before  the  Osptiv- 
ity.  Just  ss  an  American  wouM  be  likely  to  carry 
up  his  pedigree  to  the  ancestor  who  emigrated 
from  England.  And  now  it  would  seem  both  |)oe- 
sible  and  probable  (though  it  cannot  be  certainly 

847).  But  the  oli^Jeetlons  to  Mordecai's  anthorihip  are 
-»nly  such  as,  if  valid,  would  Impngn  the  Imth  aod 
adtneoticity  of  the  book  Itielf. 

b  Justin  has  the  singular  statement,  "Piimmo 
Xsnes,  rex  Persarom,  Jndaos  domnit  >*  (Ub.  xzzvl 
cap.  ul.).  May  not  this  ailse  IhMn  a  conftsied  koovl 
edge  of  the  events  reeonlsd  'n  BitherT 
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iTOvied)  that  the  Mordecai  mentioned  b  the  dupli- 
aate  pusage,  Ear.  ii.  2;  Neh.  vii.  7,  as  one  of  the 
leaden  of  the  captives  who  returned  fh>m  time  to 
time  from  Babylon  to  Judaea  [Ezra],  was  the 
lame  as  Mordecai  of  the  hoolc  of  Esther.  It  is 
very  probable  that  on  the  death  of  Xerxes,  or  pos- 
sibly during  his  lifetime,  he  may  have  obtained 
leave  to  lead  back  such  Jews  as  were  willing  to  ac- 
Bompany  him,  and  that  he  did  so.  His  age  need 
3ot  have  exceeded  50  or  60  yean,  and  his  character 
points  him  out  as  likely  to  lead  his  countrymen 
back  from  exile,  if  he  had  the  opportunity.  The 
name  Mordecai  not  occurring  elsewhere,  makes  this 
iuppoeitbn  the  more  probable. 

As  regards  his  plaos  in  profane  history,  tlie  do- 
mestic annals  of  the  reign  of  Xenes  are  so  scanty, 
that  it  would  not  surprise  us  to  find  no  mention 
of  Mordecai.  But  there  is  a  person  named  by 
Ctesias,  who  probably  saw  the  very  chronicIcH  of 
the  kings  of  Media  and  Persia  referred  to  in  Esth. 
X.  2,  whose  name  and  character  present  some 
points  of  resemblance  with  Mordecai,  namely,  Mat- 
Bcas,  or  Nfttacas  (as  the  name  is  variously  written ), 
whom  he  describes  as  Xerxes*s  chief  favorite,  and 
the  most  powerful  of  them  all.  His  itrief  notice 
of  him  in  the^e  words,  i)fucL^p4tftg»  9^  iiiyitrrov 
ifi^varo  Nara/ras.  is  in  exact  agreement  with  the 
description  of  Monlecai,  Esth.  ix.  4,  x.  2,  3.  He 
further  relates  of  him,  that  whm  Xerxes  after  his 
return  from  (ireece  had  commissioned  Megabyxus 
to  go  and  plunder  tbe  temple  of  Apollo  at  I)elphi,<> 
upon  his  refusal,  he  sent  Matacas  the  eunuch,  to 
insult  the  god,  and  to  plunder  his  property,  which 
Matacas  did,  and  returned  to  Xerxes.  It  is  ob- 
vious how  grateful  to  the  feelings  of  a  Jew,  such 
as  Mordecai  was,  would  be  a  commission  to  dese- 
crate and  spoil  a  heathen  temple.  There  is  also 
much  probability  in  the  selection  of  a  Jew  to  1)e 
hb  prime  minister  by  a  monarch  of  such  decided 
iconoclastic  propensities  as  Xerxes  is  known  to  have 
had  (Prideaux,  Cvnntct,  i.  231-233).  Xerxes 
would  doubtless  see  much  analogy  between  tbe 
Magian  tenets  of  which  he  was  such  a  zealous  pat- 
ron, and  those  of  the  Jews'  relifrjon ;  just  as  Pliny 
Mtnally  reckons  Moses  (whom  he  couples  with  Jan- 
DTs)  among  the  leaders  of  the  Magian  sect,  in  the 
very  same  passage  in  which  he  relates  that  Osthanes 
the  Magian  author  and  heresiarch  accompanied 
Xerxes  hi  his  Greek  expedition,  and  widely  difHised 
the  Magian  doctrines  (lib.  xxx.  ch.  i.  §  2);  and  in 
f  4  seems  to  identify  Christianity  also  with  Magic. 
FVom  the  context  it  seems  highly  probable  that  this 
notice  of  Moses  and  of  Jannes  may  be  derived  from 
Ibe  work  of  Osthanes,  and  if  so,  the  probable  in- 
leroourse  of  Osthanes  with  Mordecai  would  readily 
account  for  his  mention  of  them.  The  point,  how- 
iver,  here  insisted  upon  is,  that  the  known  batted 
tf  Xerxes  to  idol-worship  makes  his  selection  of  a 
itm  for  his  prime  minister  very  probable,  and  that 
tiiere  are  strong  points  of  resemblance  in  what  is 
bus  related  of  Matacas,  and  what  we  know  from 
Scripture  of  Mordecai«  Again,  that  Mordecai  was, 
what  Matacas  Is  related  to  have  been,  a  eunuch, 
leems  not  improbable  from  his  having  neither  wife 
ttor  flhild,  from  his  bringing  up  his  cousin  Esther 


a  It  seems  probable  that  some  other  temple,  not 
•hat  al  Delphi,  was  at  this  ttine  ordered  by  Xerxes  tu 
ba  siioUed,  as  no  other  writer  mentions  it  It  ml^t 
^  that  er  ApoUo  DtdynuBos,  near  MUatns,  whieh  was 
telKjed  bj  Xsrxaa  affcsr  his  rskoRi  (Strab.  ilv.  eap. 
1. 1  IK 
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in  hb  own  hooae,^  fh>m  hb  situation  in  the  kfng'i 
gate,  fh>m  hb  aoeeas  to  the  oourt  of  the  womma, 
and  fhim  hb  being  raised  to  the  highest  poat  of 
power  by  the  king,  which  we  know  from  Peniac 
hbtory  was  so  often  the  ease  with  the  king*s 
eunuchs.  With  these  points  of  agreement  between 
them,  there  b  sufficient  resemhlanoe  in  their  t*M»iff 
to  add  additional  probability  to  the  supposition  of 
their  identity.  Tbe  moat  plaosible  etymology  nsa- 
.Uly  given  for  the  name  Mordecai  b  that  fisvorad 
by  GeeeniUB,  who  connects  it  with  Merodaeh  tlie 
Babylonian  idol  (called  Mardok  in  the  cuneifonn 
inscriptions),  and  which  appears  in  the  names  Mes- 
essi  Mordacus,  Sisi-Moniachus,  in  nearly  tbe  same 
form  as  ui  the  Greek,  Maf>8oxcubr*  But  it  b  highly 
improbable  that  the  name  of  a  Babylonian  idol  should 
have  been  given  to  him  under  the  Persian  dynasty,^ 
and  it  is  equally  improbable  that  Mordecai  shouJd 
have  been  taken  into  the  king*s  service  befoce  the 
commencement  of  tbe  Persian  dynasty.  If  then 
we  suppose  the  original  form  of  the  name  to  have 
been  Matacai,  It  would  easily  in  the  Chaldee  or- 
thography bseoms  Moideeai,  Jort  as  KD^S  b 
for   HDS,   to'^nn^    for   t55ttT,  pl^Tl  i« 

«  •  •  •      •      » 

P^^lt  ote.    In  the  Tsrgum  of  Esther  ha  b  ssid 

to  be  called  Mordecai,  because  he  was  like  HTTl^  7 

WJ91*  "to  pure  myrrh." 

As  regards  hb  place  in  Rabbinical  estimatioti, 
Mordecai,  as  b  natural,  stands  very  high.  The 
interpolations  in  the  Greek  book  of  Esther  are  one 
indication  of  hb  popularity  with  his  countrymoi. 
The  Targum  (of  late  date)  shows  that  ihb  increased 
rather  than  diminished  with  the  Upse  of  oentnries. 
Therb  Shimei  in  Mordecai's  genealogy  b  identified 
with  Shimei  the  son  of  Gera  who  cursed  David, 
and  it  b  said  that  the  reason  why  David  would  not 
permit  him  to  be  put  to  death  then  was,  that  it 
was  revealed  to  him  that  Mordecai  and  Esther 
should  descend  from  him ;  but  that  in  his  old  age, 
whoi  thb  reason  no  longer  i4>p]ied,  he  was  slain. 
It  u  also  said  of  Mordecai  that  he  knew  Me  setentji 
kmgwtgeiy  t.  e.  the  languages  of  all  the  nations 
mentioned  in  Gen.  x.,  which  the  Jews  count  as 
seventy  nations,  and  that  hb  age  exceeded  400 
years  (Juehann  ap.  Wolf,  and  Stehdin,  Habb, 
LiUr.  1.  179).   He  b  continually  designated  by  the 

appellation  HfJ*^"^  ''  the  Just,'*  and  the  ampfi- 
fications  of  Esth.  Tiil.  15  abound  in  the  most  gksr- 
ing  descriptions  of  the  splendid  robes,  snd  Penian 
buskins,  and  Median  scimitars,  and  golden  crowns, 
and  the  profusion  of  precious  stones  and  Macedonian 
gold,  on  which  was  engraved  a  view  of  Jerusalem, 
and  of  the  phybctery  over  the  crown,  and  the 
streets  strewed  with  myrtle,  and  the  attendants, 
and  the  heralds  with  trumpets,  all  proclaiming  the 
gk>ry  of  Mordecai  and  the  exaltation  of  the  Jewish 
people.  Benjamin  of  Tudeb  mentiona  the  ruins  of 
Shushan  and  the  remidns  of  the  palace  of  Ahas- 
uerus  as  still  existing  in  hb  day,  but  places  th» 
tomb  of  Mordecai  and  Esther  at  Uamadan,  or  Ee- 
batana  (p.  128).     Others,  however,  place  the  tomb 

b  To  account  for  thb,  the  Tkrgnm  adds  that  he  wai 
76  yean  old. 

c  Mr.  Rawlinson  (Herod.  I.  27U)  pointi  crat  Mr.  lajs 
aid's  oooeluslon  (Nin.  il.  441),  th»»  the  PenAaie 
adopted  fenexally  the  Assyrian  rsUgkai,  as  ^ 
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if  Milted  in  Son,  and  thai  of  EbUmt  in  or  new 
Bhnn  in  Gdibe  (note  to  Aalwr'a  Bmj,  of  TVdL 
f.  166).  With  Rfennee  to  the  eboTo-oamad  palaoe 
■f  Ahananu  at  Shuahan,  it  may  be  added  that 
•onridenUa  ramatns  of  it  were  diaeovered  by  Bilr. 
lioftoi's  eseaTafciaDa  in  1853,  and  that  he  thinks 
the  pka  of  the  gnat  ookMuiade,  of  which  he  found 
the  baeet  ranuningf  eorreeponds  remarkabl  j  to  the 
deecriptioo  of  the  palace  of  Aharaerua  in  £ath.  i. 
(Loftoa,  Ckaidaa^  ch.  xxviii.).  It  waa  built  <Hr 
b^gan  bj  Darioa  Hystaapia.  A.  C.  U. 

inyBBH  [•  I  JHD,  archtr  or  ieaeker ;  peril. 
fnaifvl\.  A  local*  name  of  central  PdeaUne,  one 
of  the  very  oldest  that  haa  come  down  to  us.  It 
oeeon  in  two  oonnectiona. 

L  Thk  plain,  or  plains  (or,  aa  it  should 
nther  be  rendered,  the  oak  or  oaks)  of  Moreh 

(rniD  pb«  and  nnb  ""ib^X    Samar.  in 

both  eaaes,  MH^^O  \H^ :  ^  «pC,  ^  ^n\4ii  con- 
wl&$  iUutbriSy  valiit  tenden$  [et  intrant  proctd\ ), 
the  fint  of  that  long  succession  of  sacred  and  ven- 
aaUe  trees  which  deified  the  chief  placea  of  Pal- 
eslioe,  aod  formed  not  the  least  interesting  link  in 
the  dittn  which  so  indissolubly  united  the  land  to 
the  hiskoiy  of  the  nation. 

The  Oak  af  Moreh  waa  the  first  recorded  halting- 
phee  of  Abram  after  hia  entrance  into  the  land  of 
Ouaan  (Gen.  xiL  6).  Here  Jefaorah  "  appeared  " 
Is  kim,  and  here  he  built  the  first  of  the  aeries  of 
ilan«  which  marked  the  various  spots  of  his 
nideDee  in  the  Promised  I.and,  and  dedicated  it 
**to  Jdwvah,  who  appeared^  unto  him**  (ter.  7). 
It  WB8 at  the  •«  phMie  of  «Sheehem  "  (ziL  6),  doae 

Ib  (b^)  the  mountains  of  Ebal  and  Gerizun 
(Dsot  zL  30),  where  the  Samar.  God.  adds  «  over 
aptnat  Sheehem.'* 

There  is  reaaon  for  beUeving  that  this  place,  the 
noe  id  so  important  an  occurrence  in  Abram*s 
■riy  rndence  in  Oanaan,  may  have  been  also  that 
of  one  even  mere  important,  the  crisis  of  his  biter 
Bfe,  the  oflering  of  Isaac,  on  a  mountain  in  "  the 
iBd  of  Moriah/ '     rMoRiAH.] 

A  trace  of  this  ak.  «it  name,  curiously  reappeur- 
k^  after  many  oentuties,  ia  probably  to  be  found 
ta  lloithia,  which  ia  given  on  some  ancient  coins 
M  <ne  of  the  Utica  of  Neapolis,  t.  e.  Shecbem,  and 
by  Pfiny  and  Joaepbns  as  Mamortha  <<  or  Mabortba 
(iUsod,  CHu.  iiL  §  8).  The  latter  states  {B.  J, 
^-  ^  M)f  that  M  it  was  the  name  by  which  the 
plMsvas  called  by  the  country-people  "  (^rix^pioi), 
i4io  thus  kqpi  alive  the  ancient  appdlation,  juat  aa 
lbs  psaaanto  of  Hebron  did  that  of  Rujath-arba 
asvD  to  the  date  of  Sir  John  MaundeviUe^s  viait. 
[See  vol  iL  p.  1&65  a,  and  note.] 

WhellMr  the  osdn  of  Horeh  bad  any  connection 
with 

•  It  may  be  roqghiy  asU  that  Abraham  built  altan ; 
Imm  das  weDi ;  Jaoob  erseted  sfeonea. 

*  n^jnSn.    TUa  is  a  plaj  npon  Ihe  same  word 

«blA,  as  we  shall  ase  aftanraids,  perftnma  aa  Im- 
|wtMit  pMt  In  the  name  (tf  Mobiah. 

«  leelQB.  L  96  perhapa  eontsins  a  pfaiy  co  the  nam« 
■tNh~*<ltet  iwllsh  people  (&Aabf  6ft«i^6«)  who 
twiO  Ib  Hshom.**  If  the  pun  scdaled  In  the  Bebrsw 
iBt  H  aiay  teva  lieaa  betwwo  Btehem  and  Biebor 


la  psaslMy  doe  to  a  conftidon  beti 
sal  llauf^    (See  Belaod  as  above.) 
«•  This  UmtMbwlkn  cf  lloreh  sad  BHod  (Mpiibstf 
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a  Thk  Hill  of  Morkh  (rTlSttrT  nyja  : 

rafisuiBetftupal  [Vat  -fjuupal ;  Alaz.  airs  rov  fimfium^ 
rou  afiftp:  ooUia  ezeeuus)^  at  the  foot  of  which  thti 
Midianites  and  Amalekites  were  encamped  before 
Gideon's  attack  upon  them  (Jadg.  vii.  1),  seems, 
to  say  the  least,  most  uncertain.     (}opioua  aa  are 
the  details  furnished  of  that  great  event  of  Jewish 
history,  those  which  enable  us  to  Judga  of  its  precise 
situation  are  very  scanty.     But  a  compariaon  of 
Judg.  vi.  83  with  vii.  1  makes  it  erident  that  it  lay 
in  the  valley  of  Jezreel,  rather  on  the  north  ride  of 
the  valley,  and  north  also  of  the  eminence  on  which 
Gideon*s  little  band  of  heroes  was  clustered.    At 
the  foot  of  this  latter  eminence  was  the  spring  of 
Am-Chanxl  (A.  V.  '<  the  well  of  Harod  *'),  and  a 
sufficient  sweep  of  the  plain  intervened  between  It 
and  the  hill  Moreh  to  allow  of  the  encampment  of 
the  Amalekites.     No  doubt  —  although  the  fact  is 
not  menticNied  —  they  kept  near  the  foot  of  Mount 
Moreh,  for  the  sake  of  some  spring  or  springs  which 
issued  from  its  base,  aa  the  Ain-Charod  did  from 
that  on  which  Gideon  was  planted.    These  con- 
ditions are  most  accurately  AUfiUed  if  we  assume 
Jebei  ed-Duhjff  the  **  Little  Hermon  *'  of  the  modem 
travellers,  to  be  Moreh,  the  Ain-JnlCd  to  be  tiie 
spring  of  Harod,  and  Gideon*8  position  to  have  been 
on  the  northeast  slope  of  Jd>el  Fvkun  (Mount 
Gilboa),  between  the  village  of  Nwii  and  the  last- 
mentioned  spring.     Between  Ain  JnlHd  and  the 
foot  of  the  "  Little  Hermon,*'  a  space  of  between 
2  and  3  miles  intervenes,  ample  in  extent  for  the 
encampment  even  of  the  enormous  horde  of  the 
Amalekites.     In  its  general  form  this  identification 
is  due  to  Professor  Stanley.'    The  desire  to  find 
Moreh  nearer  to   Shechem,  where  the  **oak  of 
Moreh  *'  was,  seems  to  have  induced  Mr.  Van  de 
Vdde  to  place  the  scene  of  Gtdeon*s  battle  many 
miles  to  the  south  of  the  I'alley  of  Jezreel,  "  poesibly 
on  the  plain  of  Tigris  or  of  Tdsh ;  **  in  which  case 
the  encampment  of  the  Israelites  may  have  been  on 
the  ridge  between  Wadi  Ferrn'  and  JVndi  Tubnt, 
near  Buij  et^Ferra'  (Syr,  ^  PtiL  ii.  341-2).    But 
Uiis  involves  the  supposition  of  a  movement  in  the 
position  of  the  Amalekites,  for  which  there  is  no 
warrant  either  in  the  narrative  or  in  the  circum- 
stances of  the  case;  and  at  any  rate,  in  the  present 
state  of  our  knowledge,  we  may  rest  tolerably  cer- 
tain that  Jebel  td-Duhy  is  the  hill  of  Moreh 

G. 

MORETSHBSTH-GATH'  (HJ  H^IO : 
K\7ipoyofJa  T40'  hcBreditas  Geth\  a  pbee  named 
by  toe  prophet  Micah  only  (Mio.  i.  14),  ui  companv 
with  Lachisb,  Achzib,  Mareshah,  and  other  towns 
of  the  fowbmd  district  of  Judah.  His  words,  "  there- 
fore Shalt  thou  give  prsaenta  to  Moresheth-gath/ 
are  ezphuned  by  Ewald  {Propketen,  330,  331)  ag 
referring  to  Jerusalem,  and  as  containing  an  aUusioa 

above  to  Btanlej)  is  suggested  also  In  Berthean^s  Rieh- 
ter  u,  Ruthf  p.  119,  and  Bonsen^s  Bibehoerk  on  Judg. 
vU.  1.    The  reasons  for  tills  view  are  lass  obvious  la 

the  A.  v.,  owing  to  the  ndsCranslatloa  of  )^  by 
<t  weU  "  (whkih  woold  be  strictly  ^^ti^),  histead  of 
n  foontaln,**  and  of  b^  by  "  baridS)**  faistead  of 

«  above.'*  Tha  idsotUloatkm  ot  the  places  In  qnestkm 
depends  on  these  intimations.  The  potldoo  of  Gideon 
«  above  the  focntaln  of  Harod  "  is  eviiient  flram  vii.  8| 
where  it  is  ssU  that  the  host  of  MUHan  were  belr^ 
hfan  In  the  tallsy  m 
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10  the  figniiieAtion  of  tiit  name  MondMlh,  which, 
though  not  so  literal  as  the  play  on  those  of  Aohzib 
and  Mareebah,  is  yet  tolenbly  obvious:  ** Therefore 
ihalt  thou,  O  Jerusalem,  gi?e  compensation  to  llor»- 
abeth-gath,  itself  only  the  poaaeasion  of  another  city.'* 

Micab  was  himself  the  native  cf  a  place  called 
Moreaheth,  since  be  is  designated,  in  the  only  two 
cases  (n  which  his  name  la  mentioned,  "  Micab  the 
Morashtite,"  which  latter  word  is  a  reguhtr  deriva- 
tion from  Moresbeth ;  but  whether  Moresbeth-gath 
was  that  place  cannot  be  aaoertained  from  any  in- 
fMmation  given  us  in  the  Bible. 

Eusebius  and  Jerome,  in  the  Onomatiioon^  and 
Jerome  m  his  Commentary  on  Micab  {Prologtu)^ 
give  Morastbi  as  the  name,  not  of  the  person,  but 
of  the  place;  and  describe  it  as  " a  moderate^ized 
Tillage  [liaud  ffi^andU  viculua)  near  Eleutheropolis, 
the  dty  of  Philistia  (Palsestine),  and  to  the  east 
theraof." 

Supposing  BeU-jibrin  to  be  Eleutheropolis,  no 
traces  of  the  name  of  Moresbeth-gath  have  been  yet 
discovered  in  this  direction.  The  ruins  of  Maresba 
lie  a  mile  or  two  due  south  of  Beit-JUn-in ;  but  it 
is  evident  from  Mic.  L  14, 15,  that  the  two  were 
distinct. 

The  aflSx  "  gath  "  may  denote  a  coi.::  action  with 
the  famous  Philistine  city  of  that  name  —  the  site 
of  which  cannot,  however,  be  taken  as  yet  ascer- 
tained —  or  it  may  point  to  the  existence  of  vine- 
yards and  wine-presses,  ^  gath  *'  in  Hebrew  signi- 
fying a  wine-press  or  vat  G. 

MORI^AH.  A  name  which  oocun  twice  in 
the  Bible  (Gen.  zzU.  2;  2  Chr.  iii.  1). 

1.  Th«  Land  of  oMoioah  (nn^ffin  VT*J 

[see  below]  ;  Samar.  nhDIDn  H :  ^  79  ^ 
6ifn}A^:  terra^  viiioms).  On  **  one  of  the  moun- 
tains "  in  this  district  took  place  the  sacrifice  of 
Isaac  (Gen.  xxii.  2).  What  the  name  of  the  moun- 
tain was  we  are  not  told ;  but  it  was  a  conspicuous 
one,  visible  from  '^afar  off"  (ver.  4).  Nor  does 
the  narrative  afford  any  data  for  ascertaining  its 
position ;  for  although  it  was  more  than  two  days* 
Jouniey  from  the  "land  of  the  Philistines**  — 
meaning  no  doubt  the  district  of  Gerar  where  Beer- 
iheba  lay,  the  last  place  mentioned  before  and  the 
drst  after  the  occurrence  in  question  —  yet  it  is  not 
aaid  bow  much  more  than  two  days  it  was.  The 
mountain  —  the  ^^  p}fyee  '*  —  came  into  view  in  the 
course  of  the  third  day ;  but  the  time  occupied  in 
performing  the  remainder  of  the  distance  is  not 
stated.  After  the  deliverance  of  Isaac,  Abraham, 
with  a  play  on  the  name  of  Moriah  impossible  to 
jonvey  in  English,  called  the  spot  Jehovah -Jireb, 
**  Jehovah  sees  "  (1.  a.  provides),  and  thus  originated 
a  proverb  referring  to  the  providential  and  op- 
portune interference  of  God.  "  In  the  mount  of 
jehovabf  He  will  be  seen.*' 

It  is  most  natural  to  take  the  "land  of  Moriah" 
as  the  same  district  with  that  in  which  the  *^  Oak 


a  Miehaella  {^tppl.  No.  1468)  soggsets  that  the  name 
may  be  more  accurately  Hammoriah,  since  It  Is  not 
ihe  practice  in  the  early  naaies  of  districts  to  add  the 

rtlole.    Thus  the  land  of  Canaan  is  )V2D  \^nS, 

not  7373371.    [Sea  Lasbabok.] 

b  VoOowing  Aqulla,  lyiv  yj^  r^v  JcaTo^oyj) ;  and 
Bymnutohua,  7ii¥  y^  r^  iwraaiiK,  The  same  ren- 
•arinff  Is  adopiad  by  the  Samaritan  venlan. 

•  OChan  take  Moriah  as  Moc<ab-jah  (i.  «.  Jehovah). 
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(A.  y.  <plain*)  of  Moreh*'  was  situated,  and  nol 
aa  that  which  contains  Jerusalem,  aa  the  modan 
tnditioD,  whioh  would  ideDtiQr  the  Moriah  of  Gen 
xxii.  and  that  of  2  Chr.  iii.  l,affirma.  The  fiannci 
waa  weU  known  to  Abraham.  It  waa  the  first  apol 
on  which  he  had  pitched  hia  tent  in  the  Promiaed 
Land,  and  it  waa  Iiallowed  and  endeared  to  him  by 
the  first  manifestation  of  Jehovah  with  whieh  be 
had  been  favored,  and  by  the  erection  of  hia  fiiat 
altar.  With  Jeruaalem  on  the  other  band,  except 
as  possibly  the  residence  of  Melohisedek,  he  had  not 
any  connection  whatever;  it  lay  aa  entirely  out  of 
hia  path  as  it  did  out  of  that  of  Isaac  and  Jaeob. 
The  LXX.  appear  to  have  thus  read  or  interpreted 
the  original,  since  they  render  both  Moreh  and 
Moriah  in  Gen.  by  di|n}A^,  whUe  in  2  Chr.  iii.  they 
have  *KfiMpla,  The  one  name  is  but  the  feminlDe 
of  the  others  (Simonis,  Onom.  414),  and  there  ia 
hardly  more  difference  between  them  than  between 
Mareaba  and  Mareshab,  and  not  ao  much  aa  li^ 
tween  Jtfushalem  and  Jeruabahum.  The  Jewish 
tradition,  which  first  appears  in  Josephus  —  unleaa 
2  Chr.  iii.  1  be  a  still  earlier  hint  of  its  eadstenoe  — 
is  faurly  bahmced  by  the  rival  tradition  of  the 
Samaritans,  which  affirma  that  Mount  Gtnam  was 
the  scene  of  the  sacrifice  of  Isaac,  and  whidi  ii 
at  least  as  old  as  the  Sd  century  after  Christ. 

[GKRI21M.] 

2.  MouvT  Moriah   (nj^j'lt&n   ^77 :   $pot 

rod  'AfjMpla  [Vat  -peia]  ;  Alex.  AfUfptai  Mem 
Moiia  t').  The  name  aacribed,  in  2  Chr.  iii.  1  only, 
to  the  eminence  on  which  Solomon  buUt  the  Tem- 
ple. **  And  Solomon  began  to  build  the  hooae  of 
Jehovah  in  Jerusalem  on  the  Mount  Moriah,  where 
He  appeared  to  David  his  lather,  in  a  place  whieh 
David  prepared  in  the  thresbing-floOT  of  Araunah 
the  Jebusite."  From  the  mention  of  Arannah,  the 
inference  is  natural  that  the  "  appearance  **  alluded 
to  occurred  at  the  time  of  the  purchase  of  the 
threshing-floor  by  David,  and  his  erection  thereon 
of  the  altar  (2  Sam.  xxiv.;  1  Chr.  xxi.).  But  it 
will  be  observed  that  nothing  is  said  in  tiie  narra- 
tives of  that  event  of  any  **  appearance  **  of  Jdiovah. 
The  earlier  and  simpler  record  of  Samuel  is  abso- 
lutely silent  on  the  point.  And  in  the  later  and 
more  elaborate  account  of  1  Chr.  xxi.  the  only  00- 
currence  which  can  be  construed  into  such  a  mean- 
ing is  that  «*  Jehovah  answered  David  by  fire  00 
the  altar  of  burnt-offering." 

A  tradition  which  first  appears  in  a  defixuts 
shape  in  Josephus  {Ant.  i.  13,  §§  1,  2,  viL  18,  §  4), 
and  is  now  almost  universally  accepted,  asserts  th^t 
the  "  Mount  Moriah  *'  of  the  Chronicles  is  identkn! 
with  the  *^  mountain  '*  in  <*  the  land  of  Moriah  " 
of  Genesis,  and  that  the  spot  on  which  Jehovah 
appeared  to  David,  and  on  which  the  Temple  was 
.built,  was  the  very  spot  of  the  sacrifice  of  IssIms.  In 
the  early  Targum  of  Onkelos  on  Gen.  xxii.,  this 
belief  is  exhibited  in  a  very  mild  form.  The  land 
of  Moriah  is  called  the  "  land  of  worship,**  *  and 


but  this  would  be  to  anticipate  tiie  eiistenee  of  the 
name  of  Jehovah,  and,  as  If  *ohaelis  has  pointed  oo» 
{Huppl,  No.  14K8),  the  name  would  more  probablj  %e 
Moriel,  Bl  being  the  name  by  which  God  waa  knows 
to  Abraham.    [But  aea  Jbbotab,  Amer.  ed.] 

d  •  Ww  topographical  nottess  of  Mount  Moilali  eai 
the  artloles  on  Jibusauuc;  Kimsh;  Ttams; 
MHW  (Amer.  ed.).  ft.  W. 
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Mr.  14  ti  given  m  IbUom:  ••  And  Abnbun  ncri- 

l9ed  aod  jmjvd  m  that  phoe;  and  he  said  befiore 

JfliioTahf  In  this  place  aball  genenUons  worship, 

oeeaoM  H  shall  be  Mid  in  that  day.  In  this  moun- 

tsin  did  Abrsliam  worahip  before  Jehovah.**     But 

io  the  Jerusalem  TVugam  the  latter  passage  is  thus 

given,  M  Because  in  generations  to  come  it  shall  be 

wad.  In  the  mount  of  the  house  of  the  sanctuary 

of  Jehovah  did  Abraham  ofller  up  baac  his  son,  and 

B  this  BMXuitain  which  is  the  house  of  the  sano- 

tnsry  was  the  glory  of  Jehovah  much  manifest.** 

And  those  who  wish  to  see  the  tradition  in  ita  com- 

pkte  and  detailed  form,  may  consult  the  Tai^m 

of  R.  Joseph  on  1  Chr.  xxi.  15,  and  2  Chr.  iii.  1, 

an)  the  passages  collected  by  Beer  (Leben  Abittkamg 

nack  jidutke  Snfft,  57-71).'  Bat  the  single  oe- 

eorrence  of  the  name  in  this  one  pass^  of  Ohron- 

ides  is  snrely  not  ^ough  to  establish  a  coincidence, 

iddeh  if  we  consider  it  is  little  short  of  miraculous.^ 

Hsd  the  fibct  been  as  the  modem  belief  asserts,  and 

had  the  belief  existed  in  the  minds  of  the  people 

of  tbe  (Md  or  New  Testament,  there  could  not  fidi 

to  be  frequent  references  to  it,  in  the  narrative  —  so 

detailed — of  the  original  dedication  of  the  spot  by 

David;  hi  the  account  of  Solomon*s  building  in 

tbe  book  of  Kings;  of  Nehemiah*s  rebuilding  (com- 

psR  espeeiallj  tiie  reference  to  Abraham  in  ix.  7); 

or  of  the  restorations  and  purifications  of  the  Mac- 

obeei.    It  vras  a  fact  which  must  have  found  its 

ny  Into  the  paionomastie  addresses  of  the  prophets, 

ioU>  the  sermon  of  St.  Stephen,  so  full  of  allusion 

Io  the  Founden  of  the  nation,  or  into  the  argument 

af  the  anthor  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews.     But 

not  so;  on  the  contrary,  except  in  the  esse  of  Salem, 

and  that  is  by  no  means  ascertained  — the  name 

of  Afarsham  does  not.  as  far  as  the  writer  is  aware, 

ipfiear  mce  in  connection  with  Jerusalem  or  the 

later  royal  or  eecleaiastical  glories  of  Israel.     Jem- 

nlcm  lies  out  of  the  path  of  the  patriarchs,  and  has 

DO  put  m  the  history  of  Israel  till  the  establisb- 

laent  of  the  monarchy.    The  **  high  places  of  latac,** 

tt  far  ss  we  can  understand  the  allusion  of  Amos 

(nu  9,  IS)  were  in  the  northern  kingdom.     To 

aoocet  Jerusalem  in  so  %ital  a  manner  with  the 

Gfe  of  Abraham,  is  to  antedate  tbe  whole  of  the 

hter  Ustory  of  the  naUon  and  to  commit  a  serious 

iBsdirooism,  warranted  neither  by  the  direct  nor 

iadiract  statements  of  Uie  sacred  records. 

But  in  addition  to  this,  Jemsalem  is  incompati- 
bb  with  the  dieumstaneei  of  the  narrative  of  Gen. 
tnL  To  name  only  two  instances  —  (1.)  The 
Tempb  Mount  cannot  be  spoken  of  as  a  conspicn- 
m  endnenee.  ^  The  towen  of  Jerusalem/*  says 
Pnfasor  Stanley  {8.  ^  P,  p.  851),  *<are  indeed 
«n  tnm  the  ridge  of  Biar  EUas  at  the  distance 
>f  thrss  milea  to  the  south,  but  there  is  no  eleva- 
lian;  nothing  corresponding  to  the  <pbce  afiur  off* 
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*  Tbsnodsni  tnrn  of  the  bsUcf'ls  well  expressed 
*V  the  ktaot  Jewfah  eommontator  (KaUsoh,  Otntait^ 
M,  416):  »  Tbe  place  of  the  fatnre  temple,  where  it 
*M  yresilsed  the  glory  of  God  should  dwell,  and 
iMM  aloiMmeot  and  peaee  were  to  blen  the  hearts 
*  the  BebcewB,  was  hallowed  by  the  most  brilliant 
■el  of  piaty,  iad  the  deed  of  their  ancestor  wu  thus 
ame  pnadneotly  proaeuted  to  the  hnltatlon  of  his 
loMMiaata*'  The  spot  of  the  saerfflee  of  Issao  Is 
Mtsilly  ihewn  In  Jenwslsm  (Barclay,  a'ty,  109). 
'''>">  Hkevlse  ngsids  the  mount  of  Ahmham^s  sacti- 
Im  sad  fhst  of  8olom0n*B  tsnple  as  the  SBOie<iifam/io. 

Ills  As  AMtaaatna;  tsndJMor  when  a 


to  whieh  Abraham  *  lifted  up  his  ^yes.*  And  the 
special  locality  which  Jewish  tradition  has  assigned 
fbr  the  place,  and  whose  name  is  the  chief  guaran- 
tee for  the  tradition  —  Mount  Moriah,  the  hill  of 
the  Temple  —  is  not  visible  till  tbe  tiaveller  is  doss 
upon  it  at  the  southern  edge  of  the  Valley  of  Hin 
nom,  from  whence  he  looks  down  upon  it  as  on  a 
bwer  ^  eminence.** 

(2.)  If  Salem  was  Jerusalem,  then  the  trial  of 
Abraham's  faith,  instead  of  taking  pkKse  in  the 
lonely  and  desolate  spot  implied  by  the  nsrrative, 
where  not  even  fire  was  to  be  obtained,  and  whsne 
no  help  hut  that  of  the  Almighty  was  nigh,  acta* 
ally  took  pbce  under  the  very  walls  of  the  city  of 
Melchizedek. 

But,  while  there  is  no  trace  exc^t  in  the  slugla 
passage  quoted  of  Moriah  being  attached  to  any 
part  of  Jerusalem  —  on  the  other  hand  in  the 
slightly  different  form  of  Morkh  it  did  exist  at- 
tached to  the  town  and  the  neighborhood  of  She- 
cheni,  the  spot  of  Abram*s  fint  residence  in  Pales- 
tine. The  aiguments  in  favor  of  the  identity  of 
Mount  Gerizim  with  the  mountain  in  tbe  land 
of  Moriah  of  Gen.  xxii.,  are  stated  under  Gerizim 
(vol.  U.  pp.  901,  902).  As  fiir  as  they  establish 
that  identity,  they  of  course  destroy  the  claim  of 
Jerusalem.  Q. 

*  lu  incthor  article,  Gerizim  (Amer.  ed.),  wi 
have  given  our  reasons  for  reacting  the  theor} 
which  would  identifv  the  Moriah  of  (jenesis  witL 
Mount  Gerizim,  and  which  is  agun  brought  for 
ward  in  the  present  article,  l^is  the<H7  has  thi 
respectable  authority  of  Dean  Stanley  (reviving 
the  discredited  Samaritan  claim),  and  the  weighty 
endoiaenioit  of  Mr.  Grove  and  Mr.  Ffoulkes.  On 
the  other  side,  in  corroboration  of  tbe  view  of  its 
untenableness  already  given,  may  be  cited  the  testi- 
mony of  three  most  competent  writen  who  have 
lately  traversed  the  ground  and  examined  this 
point.  Prof.  J.  Leslie  Porter,  author  of  the  valu- 
able Hattdbook,  etc.,  pronounces  it  **  simply  impos- 
sible*' (Kitto's  BibL  Cyc.  ii.  113);  Dr.  Thomson, 
the  veteran  American  missionary,  whose  personal 
acquaintance  with  the  country  is  unsurpassed,  de- 
clares it  "incredible**  {Land  and  Book^  ii.  212)*. 
and  Mr.  Tristram,  the  observant  English  traveller, 
who  visited  Gerizim  two  or  three  times,  says:  **1 
have  traversed  and  timed  these  routes  repeatedly, 
in  a  greater  or  less  port|iou  of  their  course,  and 
feel  satisfied  that  as  long  as  the  sacred  text  reraauis 
as  it  is,  *on  the  third  day,*  the  claims  of  Gerizim 
are  untenable  *'  {Land  of  Jtrad,  p.  153). 

In  disproving  "that  identity,*'  we  leave  **th« 
daim  of  Jerusalem  '*  clear  of  a  rival.  But  thfi 
didm  is  distinct,  and,  like  the  other,  must  rest  efi 
its  own  merits.     Its  principal  prooft  are  the  ii 


place  Is  established  as  a  sanctuary  to  make  it  the  seens 
of  all  the  notable  events,  possible  or  Impossible,  which 
can  by  any  play  of  wcrds  or  other  pretext  be  oonneoted 
with  it.  Of  this  kind  were  the  early  Christian  legends 
that  Uolg:otba  was  the  place  of  the  burial  of  the  first 
Adam  as  well  as  of  the  death  of  the  Second  (see  Bflslln, 
Saints  Ueux,  II.  804,  306).  Of  this  Und  also  ars  tbs 
Mohammedan  legends  whkda  duster  round  all  the 
shrines  and  holy  places,  both  of  Palestine  and  AmMa. 
In  the  Tsigum  of  Chronteles  (2  Chr.  Ui.  l)aUQded  ts 
above,  the  Temple  mount  Is  made  to  be  also  the  soens 
of  the  vision  of  Jacob, 
e  See  JnosAiai,  voL  II  p.  1377  a,  and  Hm  idafts  Si 
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litj  of  iti  luune;  the  diitanoe  from  Beer-^bsba, 
mhkh  niito  eractly  the  requirameott  of  the  nanm- 
live;  and  the  tradition  of  the  Jewi,  twioe  reoorded 
by  Joeqihut:  ^Mt  wai  thei  mouiitain  upon  whtoh 
King  Dmvid  aftenrardi  built  [purpoeed  U%  build] 
the  Temple**  (Ant.  i.  18,  §  S).  »Now  it  hap- 
pened  thai  Abraham  oame  and  oflbred  his  eon 
laaae  for  a  burnt-offering  at  that  veiy  pboe,  ai  we 
have  before  rdated.  When  King  David  saw  that 
God  had  heard  hie  prayer  and  graeiously  aoeepted 
his  Mcrifioe,  he  reaolT«cl  to  call  that  entire  plaee 
tlie  altar  of  all  the  people,  and  to  build  a  temple 
to  'Jod  there  **  (AnL  vii.  13,  $  i). 

Without  countervailing  evidences  these  grounds 
wruld  be  accepted  as  sufficient.  We  will  now 
examine  the  objections  to  this  view  which  are 
brought  forward  in  the  present  article. 

(1.)  *«  Although  it  was  more  than  two  days* 
Journey  from  *  the  land  of  the  PhilistineB,*  yet  it 
b  not  said  how  much  more  than  two  days  it  was.'* 
This  does  not  weigh  against  Jerusalem.  It  is 
merely  a  negative  argument  in  behalf  of  the  more 
distant  locality,  Gerixim,  and  has  been  answered 
under  that  head. 

(9.)  The  Septuagint  malies  «Moreh  and  Mo- 
riah  "  etymologically  the  same;  **  the  one  name  is 
but  the  feminine  of  the  other.**  lliis  ailment, 
which  belongs  properly  to  the  former  article,  we 
have  already  answered,  and  are  sustained  by  a 
recent  able  author:  "Moreh  is  sMctly  a  proper 
name,  and  as  such,  both  in  Gen.  xii.  6  and  Deut. 
xxix.  80,  though  in  the  genitive  after  a  definite 
noun,  rejects  the  article;  the  *  hill  of  Moreh,'  men- 
tioned in  Judg.  vii.  1,  where  the  name  has  the 
article,  being  a  totally  diflerent  phice.  On  the 
other  hand,  Uie  name  Moriah,  in  the  two  places  of 
its  occurrence,  namely,  Gen.  zxii.  and  2  Chr.  iii. 
1,  bears  the  article  as  an  appeUative,  whether  it 
denotes  the  same  situation  in  both  places  or  not. 
It  is  true  the  LXX.  render  the  Moreh  of  Gen.  xii. 
and  the  Moriah  of  Gen.  xxii.  alike  by  the  adjective 
i^K'flt  in  one  case  translating  by  the  words  *  the 
lofty  oak,*  in  the  other,  by  *  the  high  land.*  It  is 
plain  that,  on  whatever  grounds  they  proceeded  in 
thus  translating,  this  gives  no  support  to  the  sup- 
position that  the  names,  as  names  of  places,  are 
lynonymous,  inasmuch  as  they  did  not  take  the 
words  for  names  of  phu:es  at  all,  but  as  descriptive 

■i^eetives.    Mr.  Groi«  tells  us  that  n**1'>D  Is 

only  the  feminine  form  of  n"n1D.  According  to 
DO  analogy  of  the  construction  of  feminine  forms 

mi  this  be  said;  the  masculine  form  should  in 

ft 
Us  case  have  been  ^^*1Q     (Quany,  Genem  and 

I*  A^honhip,  pp.  210,  211). 

(3.)  Abraham  had  little  or  no  ** connection** 
with  Jerusalem.  ^»  It  lay  out  of  his  path,**  while 
Gerisim  was  ** well-known **  to  him,  and  "was 
hallowed  and  endeared  to  him.**  The  obvious 
answer  to  this  is,  that  the  patriarch  did  not  choose 
the  Bput;  he  went  to  the  place  which  the  Lord 
selected  for  him,  and  started  apparently  ignorant 
of  his  precise  destination.  This  ai^^ment  flirther 
sssumes  that  he  not  only  went  to  a  place  of  his 
jwn  selection,  but  also  that  he  started  on  an 
igreeable  excursion,  which  he  would  naturally  wish 
>o  aasodaie  with  the  pleasant  memories  of  his 
irflgriroage;  the  revene  of  which  we  know  to  have 
Men  the  feet 

(4.)  "Had  the  feet  been  as  the  modem  bdlef 
than  eonld  not  fell  to  be  frequant  refer- 
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enee  to  it,  by  the  writen  both  of  the  (Hd  and 
New  Testaments.**  The  rsply  to  this  is  atraagily 
put  by  a  learned  writer  whom  we  have  already 
quoted:  «Thb  ar^Mmentum  ab  aUaUio  is  noCoii* 
ously  not  to  be  r^ed  oo;  the  instanoes  of  unae 
countable  silenoe  respecting  undoubted  feets,  wban 
we  might  have  expected  ihtm  to  be  mentioiied,  an 
too  numerous  among  ancient  wrHcrs  to  •Xkm  h 
any  weight,  except  as  tending  to  corroborate  avgo- 
ments  that  may  have  eonaidenble  weight  in  thon- 
seives.    In  the  present  case^  the  ehnue  in  3  Chr 

iii.  1,  « which  was  seen  *  (n^H^)  or  *  provided  by 
David,*  may  feirly  be  taken  as  containing  an 
obscure  reference  to  the  Jehovah-Jireh,  and  the 
saying,  *In  the  moimt  of  the  Lord  it  shall  be 
seen,*  of  Gen.  xxii.  14,  so  that  the  abaenoe  of  all 
such  reference  is  not  so  complete  as  is  alleged** 
(Quarry,  pp.  213,  214). 

StiU,  if  this  site  had  been  selected  for  the  Tem- 
pie  by  King  David  bec<nue  it  was  the  scene  of  the 
oAring  of  Isaac  (and  another  reason  is  assigned 
by  the  sacred  writer,  1  Chr.  xxi.,  xxii,  without 
any  intimation  of  this),  the  absence  of  some  nooie 
distinct  allusion  to  the  feet,  though  not  mora  un- 
accountable than  other  omissions  in  the  Scriptures, 
must  yet  be  adoiitted  to  be  unaccountable. 

(6.)  "The  Jewish  tradition  is  feiriy  V^nird 
by  the  rival  tradition  of  the  Samaritans.**  Surely 
not  "  baUnced ;  **  the  latter  is  later  and  leas  relia- 
ble. Josepbus  and  the  rabbinical  writers  doubt- 
less embodied  the  honest  tradition  of  their  coun- 
trymen supported  by  the  identity  of  names;  the 
Moriah  of  Genesis  and  the  Moriah  of  Chnmidas 
being  not  only  the  same  word,  but  used  in  do  other 
connection.  The  first  tradition  is  natural;  the 
second  is  suspicious  —  in  keepmg  with  other  Sa- 
maritan claims,  which  we  know  to  have  been 
false. 

(6.)  **  Hie  temple-mount  is  not  a  eonapicncua 
eminence,  like  the  one  to  which  Abraham  *  lifted 
up  his  eyes.* "  This  objecUon  we  have  already 
answered.  The  phrase  simply  indicates  the  diree- 
tion  of  the  eyes,  whether  up  or  down,  and  a  ftir- 
ther  illustration  is  furnished  in  ver.  13  of  this 
chapter. 

(7.)  The  eminence  was  seen  **a&r  oflT,**  and 
"the  hill  of  the  Temple  is  not  visible  till  the 
tra^-eller  is  close  upon  it"  The  phrase,  "afer 
off,**  is  reUtive.  It  is  modified  by  circumstances, 
as  in  Gren.  xxxvii.  18,  where  it  is  limited  to  Hie 
distance  at  which  a  person  would  be  seen  aod 
recognized  on  a  plain.  In  most  oonnectione  it 
would  indicate  a  greater  distance  than  is  admiaai* 
ble  here;  but  there  is  a  drcumstanoe  which  quali- 
fies it  in  this  passsge.  From  the  spot  where  the 
pUoe  became  vinble  (as  b  conceded  by  Mr.  Ffoulkes) 
Abraham  and  Isaac  proceeded  alone  to  the  ap- 
pointed spot,  the  latter  bearing  the  wood.  The  dis- 
tance to  lie  traversed  with  this  load  from  the  point 
at  which  Moriah  becomes  visible  to  a  traveller 
from  the  south  to  its  summit  is  fully  as  great  as 
any  reader  wouM  naturally  associate  with  this  feet 
in  the  narrative. 

(8.)  *<  If  Salem  was  Jerusalem,  instead  of  tno 
k>nely  and  desolate  spot  implied  by  the  narrative, 
it  took  pkee  under  the  very  walls  of  the  city  cf 
Melchlaedek.'*  Mr.  Grove,  who  sii«;gaats  this,  ml 
being  eonvinoed  of  their  Uentity~(**the  aig«. 
ments  are  afanest  equally  bahmced,*'  ii.  1979)  ^ 
while  Dean  Stanley  is  ftilly  convinced  that  they  Ml 
not  tdsntieal,  this  argument  is  for  other  mlndi,  fei 
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«ko  hold  oUmt  and  potitiTe  viawi  oo  tUs 
We  aooBpi  tbe  idontitj,  uid  we  fed  the 
lone  of  the  ol^jeetion.  -  Our  only  Rfiljr  to  it  ia, 
Unl  the  cDTiroiis  of  an  eeitem  waUed  town  an 
flAa  aa  ftee  from  obeeiiatkin,  aa  aeoluded  and 
Hill,  ai  a  solitude.  The  writer  of  thia  haa  paaed 
hnia  ti^gciher  within  a  atone'i  throw  of  the  walls 
if  the  modem  Jeranlem  at  vanoui  points  nndia- 
Ivbed  bj  any  aoond,  and  as  unobeenred  as  though 
ihb  dty  had  been  tenantleas.  This  riew  ia  aup- 
poHed  by  a  writer  afa«ady  quoted:  '^Even  under 
the  walla  of  the  eity  of  Melchiaedek  the  whole 
hwy  have  taken  place  without  attncting  the  notioe 
J  the  inhabitants,  and  the  deeobte  lonelinesa  of 
the  tpoi,  suppoaed  to  be  implied  in  the  narrative, 
baa  no  place  in  it  whatever.  It  ia  not  implied 
tbat  Abraham  cookl  not  obtain  fire,  but  gping  to 
in  unknown  plaoe,  he  took  with  him,  by  way  of 
fnaantion,  what  would  be  needful  for  the  intended 
MCfito*'  (Quairy,  p.  313). 

Thia  partially  rellevea  the  difBeulty  which  Mr. 
Gnte  hae  niaed  for  thoee  of  his  readers  who 
idntify  Solem  and  Jeraaalem;  but  only  in  part, 
■e  think.  It  must  be  acknowfedged  that  close 
praimity  to  a  dty  is  not  a  natural  locality  for 
■Kh  a  scene.  We  should  suppose  that  the  patri- 
Htb  would  have  been  jdlrected  —  we  should  iiatu- 
nttj  infer  from  the  narrati\-e  itself  that  be  was 
directed  —  to  some  ttgni  remote  from  the  dwellins^s 
rf  BHn,  when,  in  the  performance  of  this  reiuark- 
ifale  rite,  which  even  his  servants  were  not  to 
eitaeH,  be  would  not  be  liable  to  intemiption  or 
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It  must  also  be  admitted  that  the  selection  of 
tUi  spot,  with  or  without  a  design,  for  tlie  two 
mats  aworiated  with  it,  is  a  most  imlikely  occur- 
(■ne.    *<  U  would  take  a  vast  amount  of  contrary^ 
eridoms  to  force  me  to  abandon  this  idea,"  says' 
Dr.  Thomson.     It  would  require  very  little  to  lead 
ai  to  nfioquish  it;  for  in  itself  it  seems  to  us  the 
of  improbability.     That  the  altar  of  bumt- 
for  the  Hebrew  worship  should  have  been 
oected  on  the  identical  spot  where  centuries  be- 
bit  the  grsat  progenitor  of  the  nation  had  erected 
tbeahar  for  the  eacriftce  of  his  son,  led  thither  for 
the  purpose  three  days'  journey  from  home  —  that 
ttii  should  have  oocuired  without  design,  have  been 
a  BMR  **eoinctdeooe,"  —  we  must  concur  with  Blr. 
Gnvs  b  proQoaneing  "  little  short  of  minundous." 
Tct  if  it  did  oeeur,  this  is  a  somewhat  less  incredi- 
ble nppositicn  than  that  it  was  by  design.    That 
the  lonlity  became  invested  with  any  sanctity  in 
the  Divine  mind  —  was  divinely  seleoted  as  the  site 
if  the  Temple,  the  scene  of  the  seoond  manifesta- 
tion, becsaae  it  had  been  the  scene  of  the  first  —  is 
10  ssRUDption  wlioOy  uneonntenanoed  by  any  fact 
w  loakgy  within  our  knowledge.    The  **  natural 
tmdeney**  of   the    eastern    mind,  monover,  to 
dsater  supernatural  or  sacred  events  around  the 
■opposed  scene  of  a  known  mirade,  is  correctly 
ilated  by  Mr^  Grove.    Nothing  could  be  more 
Mvil  than  for  the  Jewa,  without  any  clear  war- 
oat,  to  oonneet  if  poeuble  the  scene  of  their  sacri- 
iesi  with  the  oAring  of  Isaac,  and  associate  the 
akm  of  their  typical  worship  with  the  altar  m 
dieh  the  SOD  of  promise  was  hdd.    This  corr^ 
foodsDes  Is  thought  by  some  to  fiivor  the  identity; 
«e  osanot  bat  regard  a  double  daim,  so  peculiar, 
« ia  'twH  a  suspfdous  drenmstancek 

We  uoaM  say  in  eonchisUm  that  in  fovor  of  the 
telty  ef  tbe  two  dtes  may  be  urged  the  identity 
<  Iks  BBBe,  Msd  withovl  nplanatlon  hi  these  two 


passsgti  of  Soripture  alone,  and  **in  both  places 
alike  as  an  appellative  bearing  the  article;"  tlic 
possible  alludon  in  a  clause  of  the  latter  to  a  dausi 
in  the  former;  the  oonespondenoe  nf  the  distance 
with  the  specifications  of  the  Journey;  the  ancient 
and  consistent  Hebrew  tiadition,  mavenaUy  re- 
odved  in  Ohiistendom;  tiie  fidhire  to  establish  a 
single  presumption  in  fovor  of  any  other  locality ; 
and  the  abeence  of  any  fotal  or  deddve  ol^tion 
to  this  identification.  On  theee  grounds  the  tradi- 
tional belief  will  probably  abide.  Neverthdees,  for 
reasons  a])ove  intimated,  we  cannot  fod  the  abeduta 
confidence  in  it  which  some  express.  And  the 
most  which  we  think  can  be  safoly  affirmed  is,  thM 
Mount  Moriah  hi  Jerusalem,  oo  which  the  Templa 
of  Sotonion  was  built,  was  probably,  also  the  spot 
where  Abraham  oflbred  up  Isaac  S.  W. 

•  MORNING,  SON  OF  THB.     [Lud- 

KKK.] 

MORTAR.  The  simplest  and  probably  most 
ancient  method  of  pr^iaring  com  for  food  was  by 
pounding  it  between  two  stones  (Virg.  j£n.  i.  179) 
Convenience  suggested  that  the  lower  of  the  twu 
stones  shouM  be  hollowed,  that  the  com  might  not 
escape,  and  that  the  upper  sboukl  be  shaped  so  as 
to  be  convenient  for  holding.  The  pestle  and  mor- 
tar must  have  existed  from  a  very  early  period. 
The  Israelitea  in  the  desert  appear  to  have  poesessed 
mortars  and  handmiUs  among  their  necessary  do- 
mestic utensils.  When  the  manna  fell  they  gath- 
ered it,  and  either  ground  it  in  the  mill  or  pounded 

it  in  the  murtar  (713^,  midAedh)  till  it  was  fit 
for  use  (Num.  xi.  8).  So  in  the  present  day  stone 
mortars  are  used  by  tbe  Arabs  to  pound  wheat  for 
tbdr  national  dish  kibby  (Thomson,  The  Land  and 
the  Book,  ch.  viii.  p.  94).  Niebuhr  describes  one 
of  a  very  umple  kind  which  was  used  on  board  the 
^-essd  in  which  he  went  from  Jidda  to  Lohda. 
Every  aftemoon  one  of  the  sailots  had  to  take  the 
durra,  or  millet,  necessary  for  the  day's  consump- 
tion and  pound  it  <*upon  a  stone,  of  which  the 
surface  was  a  little  curved,  with  another  stone 
which  was  long  and  rounded  "  {Dtaer.  de  VArah 
p.  45).  Among  the  inhabitants  of  Kasehhone,  a 
Druse  village,  Burckhardt  saw  oofllbe-mortars  nuide 
out  of  the  trunks  of  oak-trses  (Syria^  pp.  87,  88). 
llie  spices  for  the  incense  are  said  to  have  been 
prepared  by  the  house  of  Abtines,  a  fomily  set 
apart  for  the  purpoee,  and  the  mortar  which  they 
used  was,  with  other  spoils  of  the  Temple,  after 
the  destraoticm  of  Jerusalem  by  Titus,  carried  to 
Rome,  where  it  remained  till  the  time  of  Hadrian 
(Beggk)  in  Mar^et*8  Bdn-,  Chreat.  p.  35).     Hia- 

toif  mentions  a  kind  of  moitar  (S^J3^,  esUftUi) 
in  which  oUves  were  slightly  braised  bsfora  tlisj 
were  taken  to  the  olive-presses  {Lex.  Takn,  s.  7. 

Q7r)3).  From  the  same  root  as  thisb^t  is  da- 
rived  tfuuiSth  (S^i^pQ,  Prov.  xxvii.  92),  whieh 
probably  denotes  a  mortar  of  a  larger  kSnd  in 
wliich  com  was  pounded.  *<  Though  thou  bray 
the  fod  in  the  mortar  among  the  bruised  com  with 
the  pestle,  yet  will  not  bis  folly  depart  from  him." 
Com  may  be  separated  from  ita  buak  and  all  its 
good  properties  preeerved  by  such  an  operation, 
butthefod'sfoUy  bsoessenthJa  part  of  himself 
that  no  analogous  process  can  remove  it  flrom  him. 
Such  seems  tiie  natural  interprstation  of  this  re- 
markable proverb.  The  language  is  intentionally 
exaggeratwl,  and  there  is  no  neeMsitj  for  supposing 
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m  aHunon  co  a  mode  of  pnnishment  bj  which 
■iminabi  were  put  to  death,  bj^  being  pounded  in  a 
mortar.  A  ciutom  of  this  kind  exited  among  the 
Tm-ka,  but  then  ia  no  distinct  trace  of  it  among 
the  Hebrews.  The  Ulemats,  or  body  of  lawyers, 
in  Turkey  bad  the  distinguished  privilege,  accord- 
ing to  I>B  Tott  (Mem,  i.  p.  28,  Eng.  tr.),  of  being 
put  to  death  only  by  the  pestle  and  the  mortar. 
Such,  however,  is  supposed  to  be  the  reference  in 
the  proverb  by  Mr.  Roberts,  who  illustrates  it  from 
his  Indian  experience.  •*  Laige  mortars  are  used 
in  the  East  for  the  purpose  of  separating  the  rioe 
frcjn  the  husk.  When  a  considerable  quantity  has 
to  be  prepared,  the  mortar  is  placed  outside  the 
door«  and  two  women,  each  with  a  pestle  of  five 
feet  long,  begin  the  work.  They  strike  in  rotation, 
ss  blacksmiths  do  on  the  anvil.  Cruel  as  it  is,  this 
is  a  punishment  of  the  state:  the  poor  victim  is 
thrust  into  the  mortar,  and  beaten  with  the  pestle. 
The  late  king  of  Kandy  compelled  one  of  the  wives 
of  his  rebellious  chiefs  thus  to  beat  her  own  uifant 
to  death.  Hence  the  saying,  (Though  you  beat 
that  loose  woman  in  a  mortar,  she  will  not  leave 
her  ways :  *  which  means,  Tbough  you  chastise  her 
ever  so  much,  she  will  never  improve**  (Orient. 
fUmtr.  p.  368).  W.  A.  W. 

MORTERa  (Gen.  xi.  3;  Ex.  i.  14;  Ijbv.  xiv. 
42,  45;  Is.  xli.  25;  Ex.  xiu.  10,  11,  14,  15,  xxu. 
28;  Nah.  iii.  14).  Omitting  iron  cramps,  lead 
[Handicraft],  and  the  instances  in  which  large 
stones  are  found  in  close  apposition  without  cement, 
the  various  compacting  subfltances  used  in  oriental 
buildings  appear  to  be  —  1,  bitumen,  as  in  the 
Babylonian  structures;  2.  common  mud  or  moist- 
ened clay ;  3,  a  ver}*  firm  cement  compounded  of 
sand,  ashes,  and  lime,  in  the  proportions  respectively 
of  1, 2, 3,  well  pounded,  sometimes  mixed  and  some- 
times coated  with  oil,  so  as  to  form  a  surface  abnost 
impenetrable  to  wet  or  the  weather.  [Plastrr.] 
In  Assyrian,  and  also  Egyptian  brick  buildings 
stubble  or  straw,  as  bur  or  wool  among  ourselves, 
wa3  added  to  increase  the  tenacity  (Shaw,  T\^v. 
p.  206 ;  Volney,  Trav,  ii.  436 ;  Chardin,  Voy.  iv. 
116).  If  the  materials  were  bad  in  themselves,  as 
mere  mud  would  necessarily  be,  or  insufficiently 
mixed,  or,  as  the  Vulgate  aeems  to  understand  (Ex. 
xiii.  10),  if  straw  were  omitted,  the  mortar  or  cob- 
wall  would  be  liable  to  crumble  under  the  influence 
of  wet  weather.      See  Shaw,  Trav.  p.  136,  and 

Ges.  p.  1515,  M.  V.  /{3/*) :  a  word  connected  with 
the  Arabic  Tnfal^^  a  substance  resembling  pipe- 
day,  Ijelieved  by  Burckhardt  to  be  the  detritus  of 
•Jbit  felspar  of  granite,  and  used  for  taking  stains 
nt  of  doth  (Burckhardt,  Syria,  p.  488;  Mishn. 
^oifie^  X.  3).  Wheels  for  grinding  chalk  or  lime 
fti  morter,  closely  resembling  our  own  machines 
SM  the  same  purpose,  are  in  use  in  Egypt  (Niebuhr, 
^'o^  1.  122,  pi.  17;  Burckhardt,  NuUa,  pp.  82,97, 
i02.  140;  Haaselquist,  Trav.  p.  90).  [House; 
JLat.]  H.  \v.  p. 

•  MORTGAGE,  Nch.  v.  3.     [Loam.] 

«  MORTIFY  (ftcm  the  late  Latin  mor^fioo) 
u  used  in  its  primitive  sense,  though  metapbori- 

0  1.  *n)pn :  wnA6f :  canutU¥m^  a  word  from  the 

amsroolOTIjn,  «boU»»)as  "It^X^^  WsUms"  or 
'bltumeD,"  iwsa  In  the  same  pssssge,  Qen.  zl.  8. 
Bbomto  is  also  raidered  "clay,'*  erUlMitly  plastie 

'tar.  b.  olz.  16,  and  slsewhers.    2.  "^^7  *  ^^' 
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cally,  in  Rom.  viii.  13  (A.  V.):  *'If  ye  tfamigk 
the  Spirit  do  mortify  (tfararovrs,  lit.  **pat  tc 
death,*'  "  make  an  end  of,'*  Noyes)  the  deeds  of  the 
body,  ye  shall  live.**  So  in  Col.  iii.  5,  where  it  ia 
the  rendering  of  p^KpAcor^'  ^^  Mortify  (•make 
dead,*  EiUoott,  Noyes;  *sle,*  WydifRi)  therefore 
your  members  which  are  upon  the  earth;  *'  comp^ 
Gal.  V.  24,  ^  iliey  that  are  Christ*s  have  cmci^eo 
the  flesh  with  iU  aflbetions  and  lusts.**  A. 

MOSETRAH  (rnglD  [perh.  /e«er,  cA<?s- 

tUemenf] :  Mio-oSdf;  Alex.  Mci^oSot;  Comp.  WLo^w 

£1:]  3/asera,  Deut  x.  6,  apparently  the  lame  as 
osEKOTR,  Num.  xxxiii.  30,  iti  plural  form),  the 
name  of  a  place  near  Mount  Hw.  Hoigatenbeig 
(AuthenU  der  Pentat.)  thinks  it  hiy  in  the  Arabah, 
where  that  mountain  ot-erhangs  it.  Bun^aidt 
suggests  that  possibly  HW<y  Mouta^  near  Petrs 
and  Mount  Hor,  may  contain  a  oorrnption  of 
Mosera.  This  does  not  seem  likely.  Uaed  aa  a 
common  noun,  the  word  means  "  bonds,  fetters/' 
In  Detit.  it  is  said  that  "there  Aaron  died.**  Prob- 
ably the  people  encamped  in  this  spot  adjacent  to 
the  mount,  which  Aaron  ascended,  and  where  he 
died.  H.  H. 

•  MOSK'ROTH  (nVnoSD:  Maurovpe^e; 
Vat.  in  ver.  30,  Mcwovpwtf:  Moierotk),  Norn, 
xxxiii.  30,  31.     See  Mosbrah.  A. 

MO^ES   (Heb.   MMiek,    H^  « thrown: 
LXX.,  Josephus,  Philo,  the  most  aodent  MSS.  of 
N.  T.,  MtfCtri^r,  declined  MwDcr^f,  Mwto-c7  or 
MwOof,  M(»{)0-^a  or  Mwiio^y:  Vulg.  Moytet,  de- 
clined Moysi^  gen.  and  dat.,  Muyirn^  aee.:  Kec. 
Text  of  N.  T.  and  Protestant  versions,  Motet: 
Arabic,  Mvin :  Numenius  ap.  Eus.  Pir^.  Kv.  ix. 
8,  27,  VLovatuos'   Artapanus  ap.  Eus.  Ibid.  27, 
l^^)»^^a^05'  ManeUio  ap.  Joseph,  c.  Ap.  i.  26,  28,  31. 
Otaniph :  ChRremon,  ap.  ib.  32,  Tinthen :  "  the 
man  of  God,"  Ps.  xc,  UUe,  1  Chr.  xxiii.  14;  "the 
slave  of  Jehovah,'*  Num.  xii.  7,  Deut.  xxxiv.  5. 
Josh.  i.  1,  Ps.  cv.  26;  "the  chosen,*'  Ps.  cvi.  ?J»\ 
I1ie  legislator  of  the  Jewish  people,''  and  in  a  cer- 
tain sense  the  foundo*  of  the  Jewish  religion.     No 
one  else  presented  so  imposing  a  figure  to  the 
external  Gentile  worid;  and  although  in  the  Jew- 
ish nation  his  fame  is  eclipsed  by  the  larger  details 
of  the  life  of  David,  yet  he  was  probably  always 
regarded  as  their  greatest  hero. 

The  materials  for  his  lifo  are  — 

I.  The  details  preserved  in  the  four  laat  books 
of  the  Pentateuch. 

II.  The  allusions  in  the  Prophets  and  PBalma, 
which  in  a  few  instances  seem  independent  of  the 
Pentateuch. 

III.  The  Jewish  traditions  preserved  in  the  N. 
T.  (Acts  vii.  20-^;  2  Tim.  iii.  8,  9;  Heb.  si. 
23-28;  Jude  9);  and  in  Josephus  {AnL  ii.,  iU., 
iv.),  Phik)  (Vita  J/oyms),  and  Clemens.  Alex. 
(Strom.). 

rV.  The  heathen  traditions  of  Manetho,  Lyiim- 
achus,  and  Chsremon,  preserved  in  Josephus  (e 
Ap.  i.  26-32),  of  Artapaiius  and  others  in  Ease' 

htfwfi,  also  limut,  fniMs,  A.  T.  "  dost/*  '*  oowdsr,"  as 
In  2  K.  xxtti.  6,  and  Gea.  Ii  7. 

» ji^. 

e  npArsf  dirtfiTMV&favfuurrbt^ffoAji^TtitalPBps 
Mr^,  IQS,  Prop.  Bv.  vtt.  8.  Oomp.  PhOo,  F.  J|«s 
1.10. 
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Mm  {Prt^  E9.  ix.  8,  96,  S7),  tnd  of  Haoatew 
hi  [Mod.  Sie.  iL,  Strabo  xvi.  8. 

T.  Tbe  Muamlmac  tnditioiii  in  the  Koran  (ii., 
fiL,  x^  zniL,  zx.,  xxviii.,  xL),  and  toe  Arabian 
l^eoda,  as  girm  in  WeU*8  BibOcai  Legt^ 
D*Hcriidoi  (**Moim**),  and  Lane*i  StUctiaiu, 
p.  182. 

VL  ApooTphal  Books  of  Moms  (Fabridm,  CodL 
Find,  y,  r.  i.  825):  (1.)  Fteyen  of  Moms. 
(i)  Apoaljpae  of  Moeo.  (3.)  Ascension  of  Motes. 
(iWsB  an  onlj  known  by  fragments.) 

VIL  In  modern  times  his  career  and  l^gislati^ 
Ih  been  treated  bj  Warbuitonf  Michaelis,  Ewald, 
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His  liie,  in  the  later  period  of  the  Jewish  bis- 
tsiy,  was  dirided  into  three  equal  portions  of  forty 
7Wsesck(ActaTiL8a,80,  36)  'lliis  agrees  with 
tks  natanl  arrangement  of  his  history  into  the  three 
pHti  of  his  ^Qfptian  edacaUon,  his  exile  in  Arabia, 
and  his  ^vemmeut  of  the  Israelite  nation  in  the 
Wildeness  and  on  the  confines  of  Palestine. 

L  His  birth  and  education.  The  immediate  ped 
Ipes of  Moaet  ia  as  follows:  — 

tan 

I 


Kooatfa 


Msrari 


I 

iMtalun    Aanm  n  Elifiheba    Mosis  «  Qpporsh 
I  I 


Alihi 


Ithamar   Gersht 


ahoBi  JSlSaMT 


Phinehas. 


Jonatnsn. 


la  the  KcnDf  by  a  strange  confusion,  the  fiunily 
rf  Moses  is  confoonded  wiUi  the  Holy  Family  of 
NsoRth,  chiefly  through  the  identification  of  Mary 
ad  Uiriam,  and  the  8d  chapter,  which  describes 
the  evangelical  history,  bears  the  name  of  the 
**  Fsniij  of  Anirani.*'  Although  little  is  known 
d  Uk  fionily  except  through  its  connection  with 
Ihit  iti  most  illustrious  member,  yet  it  was  not 
withoot  influttce  on  his  after-life. 

The  fret  that  he  was  of  tbe  tribe  of  I^eri  no 
daebt  eootributed  to  the  selection  of  that  tribe  as 
flu  saend  esate.  llie  tie  that  bound  them  to 
Mflm  was  one  of  kinship,  and  they  thus  naturally 
nEsd  romd  tbe  religion  which  he  had  been  the 
■aas  of  establiahing  (Ex.  xxxii  28)  with  an  ardor 
■kdi  eonkl  not  faare  been  found  elsewhere.  His 
tss  esger  devotion  Is  also  a  quality,  fi>r  good  or 
crO,  chmlcriatie  of  the  whole  tribe. 

The  Leritieal  parentage  and  the  Egyptian  origin 
M  appear  in  the  &mily  names.  Gerihomy  EUmarj 
■•  bstii  icpeated  In  the  younger  generations. 
Msif  {wUe  mfira)  and  Phinehm  (see  Brugsch, 
BkL  Je  i* j^^spte,  L  173)  are  Egyptian.  The  name 
d\k  mother,  Jocbebed,  implies  the  knowledge  of 
^mtm  of  Jbrovah  in  this  bosom  of  the  family. 
hbjtoiistdiatiiictaiipearuice  in  the  saored  his- 

■IT. 


•  Ske  was,  ■**'*■  *ti^  to  Artapanus,  Bus.  fV«p 
h.  %}  fte  4«a8ktsr  of  PalmaoollMS,  who  wsi 
Sfia  UsBspoUa,  aad  the  wttb  of  OhaoaphrsB,  who  was 
at  Menphls.  In  this  feaditkm,  and  that  9^ 
(F.  JC  L  4),she  has  n£  ehUd,  and  h«iee  hflr 


Miriam,  who  must  have  been  oonsideiahly  ddsff 
than  himself,  and  Aaron,  who  was  three  yean 
older  (Ex.  vii.  7),  afterwards  occupy  that  indepeo- 
deuce  of  position  which  their  superior  age  wouU 
naturally  give  them. 

Moses  was  bom,  according  to  Manetho  (Jos-  e. 
Ap.  i.  26,  ii.  2),  at  Heliopolis,  at  the  time  of  the 
deepest  depression  of  his  nation  in  the  Egyptian 
senritude.  Hence  the  Jewish  proverb,  **  When  tha 
tale  of  bricks  is  doubled  then  oomes  Moses."  His 
birth  (according  to  Josephus,  AnL  ii.  9,  §  2,  8,  d) 
had  been  foretold  to  Pharaoh  by  the  Egyptian  ma- 
gicians, and  to  his  father  Amram  by  a  dream  —  as 
respectively  the  future  destroyer  and  deliverer.  The 
pangs  of  his  mother's  kbor  were  alleviated  so  as  to 
enable  her  to  evade  the  Egyptian  midwives.  The 
story  of  his  birth  is  thoroughly  f^jptian  in  its 
scene.  Tbe  beauty  of  the  new-bom  hatbe  —  in  the 
Uter  versions  of  the  story  amplified  into  a  beauty 
and  size  (Jos.  »6.  §  1,  6)  almost  dirine  (d^rcAot 
T<p  Bf£f  Acts  vii.  20;  the  word  iurrttos  is  taken 
from  ue  LXX.  version  of  Ex.  ii.  2,  and  is  used 
again  in  Heb.  xi.  23,  and  is  applied  to  none  but 
Moses  in  the  N.  T.)  —  iuduoed  the  mother  to 
make  extraordinary  effi>rts  for  its  preservation  from 
the  general  destruction  of  the  mole  children  of  Is. 
rael.  For  three  months  the  child  was  concealed  in 
the  bouse.  Then  his  mother  phuied  him  in  a  small 
boat  or  basket  of  pq>yrus — perhaps  from  a  current 
Egyptian  belief  that  the  phnt  is  a  protection  from 
crocodiles  (Fiut.  J$.  ^  Os.  368)  — ckMcd  against 
the  water  by  bitumen.  This  was  placed  among 
the  aquatic  vegetation  by  tbe  side  of  one  of  the 
canals  of  the  Nile.  [Nile.]  The  mother  deported 
as  if  unable  to  bear  the  sight  The  sister  lingerad 
to  watch  her  brother's  fate.  The  basket  (Jos.  ibk 
§  d)  floated  down  the  stream. 

The  Egyptian  princess   (to  whom  the  Jewish 
tiaditions  gave  the  name  of  ThermtUhis^  Jos.  Ant, 
ii.  9,  §  6;  Artapanus,  Pnxp.  £v.  ix.  27,  the  name 
of  Merrhitf  and  the  Ajabic  traditions  that  of  AHat, 
Jabladdin,  387)  came  down,  after  the  Homeric< 
simplicity  of  the  sge,  to  bathe  in  the  sacred  river,« 
or  (Jos.  AnL  ii.  9,  §  5)  to  play  by  its  side.     Her* 
attendant  slaves  followed  her.    She  saw  the  basket 
in  the  flags,  or  (Jos.  tifr.)  borne  down  the  stream^ 
and  dispatched  divers  after  it.    The  divers,  or  on* 
of  the  female  slaves,  brought  it.    It  was  opened^ 
and  the  cry  of  the  child  moved  the  princess  tO' 
compassion.  She  detemiined  to  rear  it  as  her  own. 
The  child  (Jos.  ib,)  refused  the  milk  of  Egyptian 
nurses.  The  sister  was  then  at  hand  to  recommend' 
a  Hebrew  nurse.   The  child  was  brought  up  as  th*- 
princess's  son,  and  tbe  memory  of  the  incident  waa> 
long  cherished  in  tbe  name  given  to  the  foundling, 
of   the  water's  side  —  whether  according  to  its 
Hebrew  or  Egyptian  form.    Its  Hebrew,  form  ia« 

n^D,  Mo$heh,  fh>m  n^ljp,  MAshdh,  **to  draw 

out" — *<  because  I  have  drawn  him  out  of  the- 
water."  But  this  (as  in  many  other  in8tf.noes, 
Babtl^  etc.)  is  im>bably  the  Hebrew  form  given  ti> 
a  fbrrign  word.  In  (}optio,  mos  water,-  and  uske 
sBiaved.    This  is  the  explanation^  given  by  Je 

h  Bnigsch,  however  (VHisUnrt  d^ig^pte,  pp.  W. 
178),  rendeis  tbe  name  Mf$  or  Mttton  m  ehlldf  bcrar 
by  one  of  the  prtnoes  of  Ethiopia  under  Rsmssss  II 
In  tha  Arable  traditions  the  name  Is  derived  frsD&ihii 
diseevery  in  the  water  and  among  the- trees }  <*< 
the Igyptlan  langnags mo  Is  the  nameof n 
s(  Is  that  of  a  tree  >«  (JahUaddhi.  VH 
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Hphoi  (AiU.  iL  0,  {  6;  c.  Apian,  i.  81«),  aod  «»- 
irmed  by  the  Greek  form  of  the  word  adopted  in 
the  LXX.,  and  thenoe  in  the  Vulgate,  M«i)oi}ti 
Moffwtty  and  by  Aiiapanuf  Mc6i)«rof  (Kua.  Pi^. 
Ev.  ix.  27).  Hia  former  Hebrew  name  ia  aaid  to 
ba^-e  been  Joachim  (Clem.  Alex.  Strom,  i.  p.  343). 
llie  child  waa  adopted  by  the  prinoesa.  Thulition 
deacribea  ita  beauty  aa  ao  great  that  paaaera-by 
atood  fixed  to  look  at  it,  and  laborers  left  Uieir 
work  to  Bteal  a  glanee  (Joa.  Ani.  ii.  9,  §  6). 

From  thia  time  for  many  yeara  Mosea  mutt  be 
conaidered  aa  an  Egyptian.  In  the  reiitateuch  thia 
period  ia  a  blank,  but  in  the  N.  T.  he  ia  repre- 
sented aa  **  educated  {hrailtvBri)  in  all  the  wiadom 
of  the  Egyptians,**  and  aa  **  mighty  in  worda  and 
deeda  '*  (Acta  vii.  22).  The  foUowing  is  a  brief 
summary  of  the  Jewish  and  Egyptian  traditions 
which  fill  up  the  silence  of  the  sacred  writer.  He 
waa  educated  at  Heliopolia  (comp.  Strabo,  xtU.  1), 
and  grew  up  there  aa  a  priest,  under  bis  Egyptian 
name  of  Oaarsiph  (Manetho,  apud  Joa.  c  Ap.  i. 
S6,  28,  31)  or  Tiaithen  (Chaeremon,  apud  ib.  32). 
^  OsarMph "  ia  derived  by  Manetho  from  Osiria, 
i.  «.  (Oairi-tsf  ?)  **  saved  by  Osiria  *'  (Osbum,  Mon. 
wntnUil  Egypt).  He  waa  taught  the  whole  range 
of  Greek,  Chaldee,  and  Aasyrian  literature.  From 
the  Egyptians,  eapecially,  he  learned  mathematics, 
to  train  his  mind  for  the  unprejudiced  rec^tion  of 
truth  (Philo,  V.  M.  i.  6).  "  He  invented  boats 
and  engines  for  building  —  instruments  of  w:ir  and 
of  hydraulica  —  hieroglyphica  —  diviaion  of  lands  ** 
(ArtaponuB,  ap.  Eus.  Pi-ixp.  Ev.  ix.  27).  He  taught 
Orpheus,  and  waa  hence  called  by  the  Greeks  Mu- 
iseua  (i6.),  and  by  the  Egyptiana  Hermes  {ib.).  He 
taught  grammar  to  the  Jewa,  whence  it  spread  to 
Phoenicia  and  Greece  (Rupolemus,  ap.  Clem.  Alex. 
Strom,  i.  p.  343).  He  was  sent  on  an  expedition 
against  the  Ethiopians.  He  got  rid  of  the  serpents 
of  the  country  to  be  traversed  by  turning  baskets 
ftill  of  ibises  upon  them  (Joe.  ArU.  ii.  10,  §  2),  and 
founded  the  city  of  Hermopolia  to  commemorate  his 
victory  (Artapanus,  ap.  Eua.  ix.  27).  He  advanced 
to  Saba,  the  capital  of  Ethiopia,  and  gave  it  the 
name  of  Meroe,  from  his  adopted  mother  Merrhis, 
whom  he  buried  there  (ib,).  Tharbis,  the  daughter 
of  the  king  of  Ethiopia,  fell  in  love  with  him,  and 
he  returned  in  triumph  to  Egypt  with  her  as  hia 
wife  (Jos.  ibid.). 

H.  The  nurture  of  hia  mother  is  probably  spoken 
of  aa  the  link  which  bound  him  to  hia  own  people, 
and  the  time  had  at  last  arrived  when  he  was  re- 
solved to  reclaim  hb  nationality.  Here  again  the 
N.  T.  preserves  the  tradition  in  a  distincter  form 
uian  the  account  in  the  Pentateuch.  *'  Moees,  when 
he  was  come  to  years,  refused  to  be  called  the  son 
of  Pharaoh's  daughter;  choosing  rather  to  suffer 
affliction  with  the  people  of  Qod  than  to  ei^ioy  the 
pleasures  of  ain  for  a  season;  esteeming  the  re- 
proach of  Christ  greater  riches  than  the  treasures  *' 
~  the  ancient  accumulated  treasure  of  Hhampain- 
itua  and  the  old  kings  — "of  Egypt"  (Heb.  xi. 
84-26).  In  his  earliest  infancy  he  waa  reported 
t9  have  Mfused  the  milk  of  Egyptian  nurses  (Jos. 
AM.  ii.  9,  §  5),  and  when  three  years  old  to  have 
inunpled  under  his  feet  the  crown  which  Pharaoh 
had  playfully  phioed  on  hia  head  {ib.  7).  According 
H>  the  Alexandrian  representation  of  Philo  ( V,  M. 

6),  he  led  an  ascetic  life,  in  order  to  punue  hia 


•  PhUo  ( V.  M.  i.  4|,  md»  —  water ;   Clem.  Atox. 
(JteMR.  i.  p.  848),  mBu  «  water.  Olement  (»&.)  derivea 
'  drawing  btaalh  *•    In  an  aaotont  ^prp. 
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high  philoiophie  qieealations.  AeeoiUiiig  lo  Ikt 
E^ptian  tradition,  although  a  |  nest  of  UeliopoUa, 
he  always  perfonned  hia  prayers,  aecoidiD^  Co  the 
custom  of  his  fethera,  outaide  the  walla  of  the  city, 
in  the  open  air,  turning  towarda  the  sun-riaing  (Joa. 
e,  Apion,  ii.  2).  The  king  waa  excited  to  hatred 
by  the  prieata  of  Egypt,  who  foresaw  their  destroyer 
{ib. ),  or  by  his  own  envy  (Artapanus,  ap.  Ens.  Prtiqp. 
Ev.  ix.  27).  Various  plots  of  aasaasination  wen 
contrived  against  him,  which  felled.  The  last  waa 
after  he  had  aheady  eacaped  acroaa  the  Nile  from 
Memphis,  warned  by  hia  brother  Aaron,  and  when 
pursued  by  the  aasaasin  he  killed  him  {ib.).  The 
same  general  account  of  oonspiraciea  against  hki 
life  appears  in  Josephus  {AtU.  ii.  10).  aS  that  r»- 
muns  of  these  traditions  in  the  sacred  natative  \a 
the  simple  and  natural  incident,  that  seeing  an  Is- 
raelite suffering  the  bastinado  from  an  Egyptian,  and 
thinking  that  they  were  alone,  he  alew  the  Egyptiaa 
(the  later  tradition,  preserved  by  Clement  of  Alex- 
andria, said,  "  with  a  word  of  his  mouth  '*),  and 
buried  the  corpse  in  the  sand  (the  sand  of  the  des- 
ert thai,  as  now,  running  dose  up  to  the  cultivated 
tract).  The  fire  of  patriotiam  which  thua  turned 
him  into  a  deliverer  from  the  oppressors,  toma  him 
in  the  aame  stoiy  into  the  peacemaker  of  the  op- 
pressed.  It  is  characteriatic  of  the  feithfalwa  of 
the  Jewish  records  that  hia  flight  ia  there  occamMied 
rather  by  the  malignity  of  his  oountaymen  than  by 
the  enmity  of  the  Egyptiana.  And  in  St.  Stephen's 
speech  it  is  this  part  of  the  story  which  is  drawn 
out  at  greater  length  than  in  the  original,  evident]/ 
with  the  view  of  showing  the  identity  of  the  nanow 
spirit  which  had  thua  displayed  itself  equally  against 
their  first  and  their  last  DeliTerer  (Acts  vii.  2^-86). 

He  fled  into  Btidian.  Beyond  the  feet  that  it 
waa  in  or  near  the  Peninsula  of  Sinai,  ita  piredse 
situation  is  unknown.  Arabian  tradition  pointa  to 
the  country  eaat  of  the  Gulf  of  Akaba  (see  La- 
borde).  Josephua  {Ant,  ii.  11,  §  1)  makea  it  ^'by 
the  Red  Sea."  There  wsa  a  famoua  well  (*•  the 
well,'*  Ex.  ii.  15)  surrounded  by  tanks  ^  the 
watering  of  the  flocks  of  the  Bedouin  herdsmen. 
By  this  well  the  fugitive  seated  himself  ^  at  noon  ** 
(Jos.  tfrtdL),  and  watched  the  gathering  of  the  sheep. 
There  were  the  Arabian  shepherds,  and  there  were 
also  seven  maidens,  whom  the  shepherda  ruddy 
drove  away  lh>m  the  water.  The  chivalroua  tpuH 
(if  we  may  so  apply  a  modern  phrase)  which  had 
already  broken  forth  in  behalf  of  his  oppressed 
countrymen,  broke  forth  again  in  bdialf  of  Uie  dis- 
tressed maidens.  They  returned  unusually  soon  to 
their  father,  and  told  him  of  their  adi^nture 
Their  father  was  a  person  of  whom  we  know  little, 
but  of  whom  that  little  shows  how  great  an  influ- 
ence he  exercised  over  the  future  career  of  If oses. 
It  waa  Jrthro,  or  Reuel,  or  Ho&ab,  chief  m 
priest  ("  Sheykb  "  exactly  expresies  the  union  of 
the  religious  and  political  influence)  of  the  HidiaB 
ite  tribes. 

Moses,  who  up  to  thia  time  had  been  «  an  Egyp. 
tian  "  (Ex.  ii.  19),  now  became  fer  an  unkmmn 
period,  extended  by  the  later  tradition  over  forty 
years  (Acts  vii.  80),  an  Arabian.  He  marr'ed  Zip- 
porah,  daughter  of  hia  host,  to  whom  he  also  becauM 
the  slave  and  ahepherd  (Ex.  ii.  21,  iii.  1). 

The  blank  which  during  the  stay  in  Egypt  Is 
filled  up  by  Egyptian  traditions,  can  here  only  bt 


tlan  fersadse  on  agrlcultnrs  cttvd  liy  OhwolaaB  ( 
ruUf  etc.,  12  nou)  his  nasas  is  glvin  aa  " 
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from  indinet  allusi^nft  in  oUmt  parts  of 
teO.  T.  The  ailianoe  between  lamel  and  the 
Kfuite  bnneh  of  the  BCidianita,  now  fint  formed^ 
nt  never  broken.  [K.B111TIC6.]  Jethio  became 
their  guide  through  the  denrt.  If  from  Egypt,  as 
le  ham  Men,  me  derived  the  tecular  and  religious 
femiog  of  Hoses,  and  with  this  much  of  their  out- 
wd  ocnmonial,  ao  from  Jethro  was  derived  the 
cfi^aiiiaaaon  of  their  judicial  and  social  arrange- 
ncola  doling  their  nomadic  state  (Ex.  xviii.  21- 
13).  Nor  is  the  conjecturo  of  Ewald  {Getch.  ii. 
69,  M)  improbable,  that  in  this  pastoral  and  simple 
idataoQ  there  ia  an  indication  of  a  wider  concert 
ttaa  ii  direetlj  stated  between  the  rising  of  the  Is- 
nditei  in  Egyp^  *^  ^®  Arabian  tribes,  who,  under 
tht  Bsmeof  *«  the  Shepherds,"  had  been  recently 
opdlsd.  According  to  Artapanua  (Eus.  Pix^  Av. 
is.  27)  Seoel  actiullj  nrged  Moses  to  make  war 
s|m  Egypt.  Something  of  a  joint  action  is  im- 
piiai  in  the  visit  of  Aaron  to  the  desert  (Ex.  ir. 
ff;  coop^  Artapanua,  ut  Mjpt'a);  something  also 
in  Uk  McndnesB  of  Sinai,  aheady  recognized  both 
bybndaodbythe  Arabs(Ex.viii.  27;  Jos.  ^n/. 
it  la,  1 1). 

But  the  chief  eOeci  of  this  stay  in  Arabia  is  on 
}hm  himself.  It  was  in  the  seelusUm  and  sim- 
plicity of  his  shepherd-life  that  ht  received  his  call 
Mapraphet  The  tnditiomd  scene  of  this  great 
cvat  ii  the  vaOey  of  Shoayb,  or  Hobab,  on  the 
X.  ade  of  Jebd  MQaa.  Its  exact  spot  is  marked 
b;  tht  coment  of  St.  Catherine,  of  which  the  altar 
a  aid  to  stand  on  the  site  of  the  Burning  Bush. 
TVe  orii^inal  indications  are  too  slight  to  enable  us 
to  ox  the  spot  with  any  certainty.  It  was  at  '*  the 
bKk*  of  utfae  wilderness**  at  Horeb  (Ex.  iii.  1): 
to  Ybieh  the  Hebrew  adds,  whilst  the  LXX.  omito, 
"tbc  axwntain  of  God.**  Josephus  further  par- 
tinlviKithat  it  was  the  lofUest  of  all  the  moun- 
itt»  ia  that  regioo.  and  best  for  pasturage,  from 
ib good  grass;  and  that,  owing  to  a  belief  that  it 
m  inhabited  by  the  Divinity,  the  shepherds  feared 
teifpnaeh  it  (AnL  iL  12,  §  1).  Philo  {V.  M. 
i- 12)  adds  *«  a  grove  '*  or  "  gkde.** 

Upon  the  mountain  was  a  well-known  acacia 
[SHrmii]  (the  definite  article  may  indicate  either 
"the  narticdar  oekibrated  tree,**  sacred  perhaps 


<kadv,  or  » the  tree  '*  or  "  vegetation  peculiar  to 
iIk  ipot "),  the  thorn-tree  of  the  desert,  spreading 
let  Its  tsngled  branches,  thick  set  with  white 
llMH^orer  the  rocky  ground.  It  was  this  tree 
*^  becsme  the  ■}'mbol  of  the  Divine  Presence: 

I  fluM  of  fire  in  the  midst  of  it,  in  which  the  dry 
ktoc^Mi  woaU  naturally  have  crackled  and  burnt 
is  s  iioiDent,  but  which  played  round  it  without 
•osraiBing  it  In  Philo  (  K  \f,  i.  12)  *'  theangel  ** 
k  deieriM  as  a  strange,  but  beautiful  creature. 
AitapBooi  (Ens.  Pinp.  Ev.  ix.  27)  represents  it 

II  ft  fire  suddenly  bursting  from  the  bare  ground, 
mA  fcedii^  itself  without  fuel.  But  this  is  far  less 
«|*ewe  than  the  Biblical  image.  Like  all  the 
*iMs  of  the  Divine  Presence  recorded  in  the  0. 
F-.  as  ■anifcetcd  at  the  outset  of  a  prophetical 
acw,  this  waa  exactly  suited  to  the  evcumstances 
ifthetdba.  It  was  the  true  likeness  of  the  condi- 
tio of  Iwad,  in  the  furnace  of  affliction,  yet  not 
hrtnved  (eomp.  Philo,  V,  M,  i.  12).     The  place, 


•  ThaXasRiloMo  legends  speak  of  his  whHe  shin- 
agbaad  as  the  InatrameDtof  his  mbaotos  (D^Herb^ 
^   Ikoee  « the  whits  hand  "  Is  proverbial  Ibr  the 

taHsfait. 
^  Ii  Ivald  (OocAwAle,  VOL  fl.  pt  t,  p.  106),  tekJng 
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too,  in  the  desert  solitode,  was  equally  appropriate, 
as  a  sign  that  the  Divine  protection  vras  not  ooii* 
fined  either  to  the  sanctuaries  of  Egypt,  or  to  the 
Holy  lAnd,  but  was  to  be  found  with  any  faithful 
worshipper,  fugitive  and  solitary  though  he  might 
be.  The  rocky  ground  at  (mce  beciune  "  holy,* 
and  the  shepherd's  sandal  was  to  be  taken  off  no 
less  than  on  the  threshoki  of  a  palace  ot  a  temple. 
It  is  Uiis  feature  of  the  incident  on  which  Su 
Stephen  dwells,  as  a  proof  of  the  universality  of  the 
true  religion  (Acts  vii.  29-83). 

The  call  or  revelation  was  twofold  — 

1.  The  declaration  of  the  Sacred  Name  expresses 
the  eternal  self-existence  of  the  One  (>od.  The 
name  itself,  as  ahready  mentioned,  must  have  been 
known  in  the  fiunily  of  Aaron.  But  its  grand 
significance  was  now  first  drawn  out.  [Jeho- 
vah.] 

2.  The  mission  was  given  to  Moses  to  driver  his 
people.  The  two  signs  are  characteristic  —  the 
one  of  his  past  Egyptian  life  —  the  other  of  his 
active  lihepherd  life.  In  the  rush  of  leprosy  into  his 
hand  ^  is  the  link  between  him  and  the  people 
whom  the  Egyptians  called  a  nation  of  l^rs.  In 
the  transformation  of  his  shepberd*s  stafiT  is  the 
glorification  of  the  simple  pastoral  life,  of  which 
that  staff  was  the  symbol,  into  the  great  career 
which  Lay  before  it.  The  humble  yet  wonder- 
working crook  is,  in  the  history  of  Moses,  as  Ewald 
finely  observes,  what  the  despised  Cross  is  in  the 
first  history  of  Christianity. 

In  this  call  of  Moses,  as  of  the  Apostles  after* 
wards,  the  man  is  swallowed  up  in  the  cause.  Yr4 
this  is  the  passage  in  his  history  which,  more  than 
any  other,  brings  out  his  outward  and  domestio 
relations. 

He  returns  to  Egypt  from  his  exQe.  His  Ara- 
bian wife  and  her  two  infant  sons  are  with  him. 
She  is  seated  with  them  on  the  ass  —  (the  ass  waa 
known  as  the  animal  peculiar  to  the  Jewish  people 
fh>m  Jacob  down  to  D^vid).  He  apparently  w^ks 
by  their  side  with  his  shepherd*s  staff.  (The  LXX. 
substitute  the  general  term  rk  {^o((rfta,) 

On  the  journey  back  to  Egypt  a  mysterious  in- 
cident occurred  in  the  family,  which  can  only  be 
explained  with  difiicnity.  The  most  probable  ex- 
planation seems  to  be,  that  at  the  caravanserai 
either  Moses  or  Gershom  (the  context  of  the  pre- 
ceding verses,  iv.  22,  23,  rather  points  to  the  latter) 
was  struck  with  what  seemed  to  be  a  mortal  illness. 
In  some  way,  not  apparent  to  us,  this  illness  was 
connected  by  Zipporah  with  the  fact  that  her  son 
had  not  been  cireumcised  —  whether  in  the  general 
n^lectof  that  rite  amongst  the  Israelites  in  Egypt, 
or  in  consequence  of  his  birth  in  Midian.  She 
instantly  performed  the  rite,  and  threw  the  sharp 
instrument,  stained  vrith  the  fresh  blood,  at  the 
feet  of  her  husband,  exclaiming  in  the  agony  of  a 
mother's  anxiety  for  the  life  of  her  child  —  "A 
bloody  husband  thou  art,  to  cause  the  death  of  my 
son.**  Then,  when  the  recovery  firom  the  illness 
took  place  (whether  of  Moses  or  Genhom),  she 
exclaims  again,  *«  A  bloody  husband  still  thou  art, 
but  not  so  as  to  cause  the  child's  death,  but  oidy  te 
bring  about  his  dreumciaion.**  ^ 


the  sfckness  to  have  vUted  Moses.  BosenmQUsr 
mafess  Qefshom  the  victim,  and  makes  Zlpporah  ad* 
drsss  Jehovah,  the  Aiabie  word  for  "  msrriiir) "  balag 
a  synonym  for  *^  drenmdaion.**  It  is  pcsRlb^e  that  <a 
this  sloey  is  foooded  the  tradition  of  Ar^pr  ji  is  (Bap 
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It  would  teem  tohftve  been  in  oonsequeneeof  this 
irent  whatever  it  wm,  that  the  wife  and  her  chil- 
dren were  lent  back  to  Jethro,  and  remained  with 
him  till  Moses  Joined  them  at  Rephidim  (Ex.  x?iii. 
S-6).  which  is  the  Uut  time  that  she  is  distinctly 
mentioned.  In  Num.  xii.  1  we  hear  of  a  Cushite 
wife  wlio  gave  umbrage  to  Miriam  and  Aaron. 
Tiiis  may  be  —  (1)  an  Ethiopian  (Cushite)  wife, 
taken  after  Zipponh's  death  (Ewaid,  (Jesch,  ii.  229). 
(2.)  The  Ethiopian  prinoesa  of  Josephus  {Ant,  i. 
10,  §  2):  (but  that  whole  story  is  proliably  only  an 
inference  from  Num.  xii.  1).  (3.)  Zipporah  her- 
self, which  is  rendered  probable  by  the  juxtaposition 
of  Cushan  with  Midian  in  Hab.  iii.  7. 

The  two  sons  also  sink  into  obscurity.  Their 
names,  though  of  Levitical  origin,  relate  to  their 
fioreign  birthplace.  Gershom,  "stranger/*  and 
Eli-ezer,  *'  God  is  my  help,'*  commemorated  their 
fiither*s  exile  and  escape  (Ex.  xviii.  3,  4).  Gershom 
was  the  father  of  the  wandering  Levite  Jonathan 
(Judg.  xviii.  30),  and  the  ancestor  of  Shebuel, 
David's  chief  treasurer  (I  Chr.  xxiii.  16,  xxiv.  20). 
Eliezer  had  an  only  son,  Kehabiah  (1  Chr.  xxiii. 
17),  who  was  the  ancestor  of  a  numerous  but  ob- 
scure proffeny,  whose  repreMtitative  in  David's 
time  —  the  last  descendant  of  Muses  known  to  us 
—  was  Shelomith,  guard  of  the  consecrated  treas- 
ures h)  the  Temple  (1  Chr.  xxvi.  2&-28). 

After  thid  parting  he  advanced  into  the  desert, 
and  at  the  same  spot  where  he  had  had  his  vision 
encountered  Aaron  (Kx.  iv.  27).  From  that  meet- 
ing and  cooperation  we  have  the  first  distinct  in- 
di^tion  of  bis  personal  appearance  and  character. 
The  traditional  representations  of  him  in  some 
respedi  well  agree  with  that  which  we  derive  from 
Michael  Angelo's  famous  statue  in  the  church  of 
8,  Pittro  in  VincuU  at  Rome.  I^ong  shaggy  hair 
and  beard  is  described  as  his  characteristic  equally 
by  Josephus,  Diodorus  (i.  p.  424),  and  Artapanus 
(iro/A^T7}r,  Apud  Eus.  Prcep.  Ev.  ix.  27).  lothis 
Artapanus  adds  the  curious  touch  that  it  was  of  a 
reddish  hue,  tinged  with  gray  {wvMdicjis,  xoXtSs)- 
The  traditions  of  his  beauty  ana  size  as  a  child 
have  been  already  mentioned.  They  are  continued 
to  his  manhood  in  the  Gentile  descriptions.  "  Tall 
and  dignified,*'  says  Artapanus  (jtjdKpos,  iL^iu/juirt- 
ic6s)  —  "  Wise  and  beautifUl  as  his  father  Joseph  " 
(with  a  curious  confusion  of  genealogies),  says  Jus- 
tin (xxxvi.  2). 

But  beyond  the  slight  glance  at  his  infantine 
beauty,  no  hint  of  this  grand  personality  is  given 
in  the  Bible.  What  is  described  is  rather  the 
reverse.  The  only  point  there  brought  out  is  a 
lingular  and  unlooked  for  infirmity.  "  O  my  T.ord, 
f  am  not  eloquent,  neither  heretofore  nor  since  Thou 
hast  spoken  to  Thy  servant;  but  1  am  slow  of 
speech  and  of  a  slow  tongue.  .  .  .  How  shall  Pharaoh 
bear  me,  which  am  of  uncircumcised  lips?  "  (t.  e. 
ikw,  without  words,  stammering,  hesitating :  iVy* 
¥6^yos  Koi  0€Lp6y\»aaoK,  LXX.),  his  "speech 
eontemptible,"  like  St.  Paul's  — like  the  English 
Cromwell  (comp.  Carlyle's  CromiceU^  ii.  219)  —  like 
Che  tint  effbrts  of  the  (>reek  Demosthenes.  In  the 
•olution  of  this  difficulty  which  Moses  ofllhi,  we  read 
Vith  the  disinterestedness,  which  is  the  most  distinct 
tamit  of  his  personal  character,  and  the  future  rela- 
tton  of  the  two  brothers.  **  Send,  I  pray  Thee,  by 
Um  hand  of  him  Thom  Thou  wilt  send "  (t.  e. 
*mftke  any  one  Thy  a^oetle  rather  than  me*'). 


.  Sv    ix.  27),  that  the 
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Tn  ontward  appeanmce  this  pmyer  vii  gnnlid 
Aaron  spoke  and  acted  for  Moeea,  and  was  tiie  pcr> 
manent  inheritor  of  the  sacred  staflTof  power.  But 
Moses  was  the  inspuing  soul  behind;  and  so  ai 
time  rolls  on,  Aaron,  the  prince  and  priest,  has 
almost  disappeared  from  view,  and  Mosei,  the  dumb, 
backward,  diainterested  prophet,  is  in  appeanuicc, 
what  he  was  in  truth,  the  finremoet  leader  of  the 
choeen  people. 

III.  The  history  of  Motes  heneefortb  is  the  his- 
tory of  Israel  for  forty  years.  But  as  the  incidenta 
of  this  hiilory  are  related  in  other  artidea,  mider 
the  heads  'if  Egypt,  Exodhb,  Plagues,  Sthaj. 
Law,  Passover,  Waiiderikos,  WiLDiEBB.«rai.' 
it  will  be  best  to  confine  ourselves  here  to  such  !»• 
dications  of  his  personal  character  as 
through  the  general  framework  of  the  narrative. 

It  is  important  to  trace  his  relation  to  his  in^ 
mediate  circle  of  followers.  In  the  Exodua,  ha 
takes  the  decisive  lead  on  the  night  of  the  flight. 
Up  to  that  point  he  and  Aaron  appear  aInxMt  on  an 
equality.  But  after  that,  Moees  is  nsnally  noen- 
tioned  alone.  Aaron  still  held  the  second  place, 
but  the  character  of  interpreter  to  Moses  which  he 
had  borne  in  spoMking  to  Pharaoh  withdraws,  and 
it  would  seem  as  if  ftloses  henceforth  became  alto- 
gether, what  hitherto  he  had  only  been  in  part,  the 
prophet  of  the  people.  Another  who  oocnpies  a 
place  nearly  equal  to  Aaron,  tlsougb  we  know  but 
little  of  him,  is  HuR,  of  the  tribe  of  Judah,  husband 
of  Miriam,  and  grandfather  of  the  artist  Bezaleel 
(Joseph.  Atit.  iii.  2,  §  4).  He  and  Aaron  are  the 
chief  supporters  of  Moses  in  moments  of  wearineas 
or  excitement.  His  adviser  in  regard  to  the  route 
through  the  wilderness  as  well  as  in  the  judieia] 
arrangements,  was,  as  we  have  seen,  Jetrro.  His 
servant,  occupying  the  same  relation  to  him  as 
Elisha  to  Elijah,  or  Gehasi  to  Elisha,  was  the 
youthful  Hoshea  (afterwards  Joshua).  Miriam 
always  hdd  the  independent  position  to  which  ha 
age  entitled  her.  Her  part  was  to  supply  the  voice 
and  song  to  her  brother's  prophetic  powo*. 

But  Moses  is  incontestably  the  chief  personage  of 
the  history,  in  a  sense  in  which  no  one  else  b  de- 
scribed before  or  since.  In  the  narrative,  the 
phrase  is  constantly  recurring,  **  The  IxmtI  spake 
unto  Moses,"  '^  Moses  spake  unto  the  children  of 
Israel."  In  the  traditions  of  the  desert,  whether 
late  or  early,  his  name  predominates  over  that  of 
every  one  else,  **  Hie  Wells  of  Moses  **  — on  the 
shores  of  the  Red  Sea.  «*  The  Mountain  of  Hoeea  *' 
(Jebel  MClsa)  —  near  the  convent  of  St.  Catherine. 
The  Ravine  of  Moses  (Shuk  MOsa)  — at  Mount 
St.  Catherine.  The  Valley  of  Moees  (Wady  MOsa) 
—  at  Petra.  "  The  Books  of  Moses  **  are  so  eaDed 
(as  afterwards  the  Books  of  Samuel),  in  all  proba- 
bility fh>m  his  being  the  chief  subject  of  them. 
The  very  word  <*  Mosaic  "  has  been  in  later  timai 
applied  (as  the  proper  name  of  no  other  saint  ef 
the  O.  T.)  to  the  whole  religion.  Even  as  applied 
to  tesselated  pavement  ("Mosaic,**  Afastniiit, 
fiovtruoy,  fiowraXK6y)i  there  is  some  probability 
that  the  expression  is  derived  ftom  the  viriegated 
pavement  of  the  later  Temple,  which  had  tlien  be- 
come the  representative  of  the  religion  of  Moaei 
(see  an  Essay  of  Redslob,  ZeitKhrift  der  DtMitck. 
Morgenl.  GtaeUi.  xiv.  663). 

It  has  sometimes  been  attempted  to  reduce  this 
great  diameter  into  a  mere  paasi^'e  instrument  of 
the  Divine  WiU,  as  though  he  had  himself  borni 
no  eonsoioos  part  in  the  actkms  in  whieh  he  figvm 
or  the  UiSMSt^Bs  which  he  defivrrs.    TUs,  bowew 
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li  m  iBfCOBiiHtiblB  with  the  ganeni  *jeaot  of  the 
Bcripcnml  aoooiiiit,  m  It  is  with  the  common  lan- 
|wige  io  whieh  he  has  been  detcribed  hj  the 
Chivefa  in  ell  agei.  The  frequeot  mfaroaacfl  of  the 
Divinity  to  him  no  more  cootraTeoe  his  personal 
uedwitj  and  iotetligeoce,  than  in  the  case  of  Elijah, 
laaiah,  or  Si.  l^sol.  In  the  K.  T.  the  Mosaic  leg- 
iriation  is  expnsslj  sscribed  to  him :  **  Mvtes 
sat*  you  dimmdaioo  '*  (John  iriL  22).  **  Moie»^ 
becaoa  of  the  hardness  of  jour  hearts,  sufibred  joo  ** 
(Matt.  xiz.  8)k  M  Did  not  MuttM  give  jou  the 
kw?**  (John  viL  19>.  *«  Jfosf s  aceuseth  you*' 
(John  T.  45).  St  Paul  goes  so  fiu*  as  to  speak  of 
Mb  as  the  founder  of  the  Jewisfi  religion :  "  lliej 
mn  aO  bapCi»d  mio  Moug  *'  (1  Cor.  x.  2).  He 
is  eooitantlj  called  »  a  Prophet*'  In  the  poetical 
iKignge  of  the  O.  T.  (Num.  xzi.  18;  Deut  zxxiii. 
21),  ami  in  the  popular  language  both  of  Jews  and 
Christiaos,  he  is  known  as  ^  the  lAWgiver.*'  The 
totus  in  which  his  legtsUtion  is  described  bj  Phiio 
( v.  M.  ii.  1-4)  is  decisive  as  to  the  ancient  Jewish 
Tiev.  He  most  be  considered,  like  all  the  saints 
sad  heroes  of  the  Bible,  as  a  man  of  marvelous 
|ifts»  aieed  op  by  Divine  Providence  for  a  special 
psrpoee;  but  as  led,  both  by  bis  own  disposition 
sad  by  the  peenliarity  of  the  Revelation  which  he 
neavei,  into  a  closer  communication  with  the  in- 
viiible  world  than  was  vouchsafed  to  any  other  in 
the  Oid  Testament 

TTiere  are  two  main  eharacten  in  which  he  ap- 
peva,  as  %  Leader  and  a  Prophet  I1ie  two  are 
Kisre  fiwqueotly  combined  in  the  East  than  in  the 
West  Several  remarkable  instances  occur  in  the 
hiitafy  of  MAhammedanism  :  Mohammed  him- 
Mlf.  Abd^Knder  in  Algeria,  Schamyl  in  Ciicas- 

(o.)  As  a  Leader,  his  life  divides  itself  into  the 
chns  epochs — of  the  march  to  Sinai;  the  march 
ft«B  Snai  to  Kadesh;  and  the  eooqoest  of  the  trans- 
Jtvdiflic  kingdoms.  Of  his  natutal  gifts  in  this 
afsdty,  we  have  but  few  means  of  judging.  The 
t«»  nain  diffieulties  which  he  enoounterad  were  the 
KbetaBce  of  the  people  to  submit  to  his  guidance, 
lad  the  impracticable  nature  of  the  country  which 
they  had  to  traverse.  The  patience  with  which  he 
bsR  thdr  mununrs  is  often  described  — at  the  Ked 
Ses.  at  the  apostasy  of  the  golden  calf,  at  the  re- 
bdkm  of  Korah,  at  the  complaints  of  Aaron  and 
Wnaffl.  llie  incidents  with  which  his  name  was 
ipeaaOy  ouaneeted,  both  in  the  sacred  narrative  and 
ia  the  Jewiab,  Arabian,  and  heathen  traditions, 
VCR  those  of  supplying  water,  when  most  wanted. 
Tkii  is  the  only  point  in  his  Ufe  noted  by  Tacitus, 
«he  dascribea  him  as  guided  to  a  spring  of  water 
^y  •  henl  of  wild  asses  {Hitt.  v.  3).  In  the  Penta- 
tek  these  snpplies  of  water  take  phtoe  at  Marah,  at 
Soreb,  at  Kadeah,  and  in  the  land  of  Moab.  That 
it  Varah  is  produced  by  the  sweetening  of  waters 
IfaoQ^  a  tree  in  the  desert,  those  at  Horeb  and 
K  Kadedi  by  the  opening  of  a  rift  in  the  **  rock  ** 
■ad  is  the  "  diff;  **  that  in  Moab,  by  the  united 
Arts,  under  his  direction,  of  the  chiefs  and  of  the 
P«09le  (Nom.  zxi.  18).«  (See  Philo,  V.  M.  i.  40.) 
Of  the  thxve  first  of  these  Incidents,  traditional 
■tes,  bswing  his  name,  are  shown  in  the  desert  at 
ti«  present  day,  though  most  of  them  are  rejected 
>7  Dodcra  travellers.     One  is  AyHtn  MiUa^  **  the 
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wells  of  Mosei,**  immediately  south  o(  Suez,  whieh 
the  tradition  (probably  from  a  oonfusion  with  Bfa- 
rab)  ascribes  to  the  rod  of  Moses.  Of  the  water  at 
Horeb,  two  memorials  are  shown.  One  is  the  ShfiA 
Miisa,  or  "  cleft  of  Moses,*'  in  the  skle  of  Mount  Si 
Catherine,  and  the  other  is  the  remarkable  stone, 
first  mentioned  expressly  in  the  Koran  (11.  57), 
which  exhibits  the  12  marks  or  mouths  out  of 
which  the  water  is  supposed  to  have  issued  for  the 
12  tribes.^  The  fourth  is  the  oelebiaied  "  Sik,**  or 
ravine,  by  which  Peira  is  approached  from  the 
east,  and  which,  from  the  story  of  its  being  torn 
open  by  the  rod  of  Moses,  has  given  his  name  (the 
iVadif  Mian)  to  the  whole  valley.  The  quails  and 
the  manna  are  less  directly  ascribed  to  the  inter- 
eession  of  Moses.  The  brszen  serpent  that  was 
lifted  up  as  a  sign  of  the  Divine  protection  against 
the  snt^es  of  the  desert  (Num.  xxi.  8,  9)  was  di- 
rectly cotmected  with  his  name,  down  to  the  latest 
times  of  the  nation  (2  K.  xviii.  4;  John.  ui.  14). 
Of  ali  the  relics  of  his  time,  with  the  exception  ol 
the  Ark,  it  was  the  one  longest  preserved.    [Nb- 

HUBHTAM.] 

The  route  through  the  wilderness  is  described  ss 
having  been  made  under  his  guidance.  The  par- 
ticular spot  of  the  encampment  is  fixed  by  the 
cloudy  pillar.  But  the  direction  of  the  people  first 
to  the  Red  Sea,  and  then  to  Mount  Sinai  (where 
he  had  been  before),  is  communicated  through 
Moses,  or  given  by  him.  According  to  the  tradi- 
tion of  Memphis,  the  passage  of  the  Red  Sea  was 
eflfected  throui^h  Moses's  knowledge  of  the  move- 
ment of  the  tide  (Ens.  Prop.  Ev.  ix.  27).  And  in 
all  the  wanderings  from  Mount  Sinai  he  is  said  to 
have  had  the  assistanoe  of  Jethro.  In  the  Mussul- 
man lej^nds,  as  if  to  avoid  this  appearance  of  hu- 
man aid,  the  place  of  Jethro  is  taken  by  Kl  Kuhdr, 
the  mysterious  benefactor  of  mankind  (D*Herbelot, 
Mvusui).  On  approaching  Palestme  the  ofilce  of 
the  leader  becomes  blended  with  that  of  the  general 
or  the  conqueror.  By  Moses  the  spies  were  sent  to 
explore  the  country.  Agidnst  his  adrice  took  placs 
the  first  disastrous  battle  at  Hormah.  To  his  guid- 
ance is  ascribed  the  circuitoun  route  by  which  the 
nation  approached  Palestine  from  the  esst,  and  to 
his  generalship  the  two  successful  campaigns  in 
which  SiHON  and  Oq  were  defeated,  The  narra- 
tive is  told  so  shortly,  that  we  are  in  dangw  of  for> 
getting  that  at  this  last  stsge  of  his  Ufe  Moses  must 
have  been  as  much  a  oonqueror  and  victorious  sol- 
dier as  Joshua. 

(6.)  His  character  as  a  Prophet  is,  from  the  na- 
ture of  the  case,  more  distinctly  brought  out.  He 
is  the  first  ss  he  is  the  greatest  example  of  a  prophet 
in  the  O.  T.  The  name  is  indeed  applied  to  Abra- 
ham before  (Gen.  xx.  7),  but  so  caaunlly  as  not  to 
enforce  our  attention.  But,  in  the  case  of  Moses, 
it  is  g^ven  with  peculiar  emphasis.  In  a  certaia 
sense,  he  appears  as  the  oentni  of  a  prophetic  circle, 
now  for  the  first  time  named.  His  brother  and 
sister  were  both  endowed  with  prophetic  gifts. 
Aaron's  fluent  speech  enabled  him  to  act  tlie  part 
of  Prophet  for  Moses  in  the  first  instance,  and 
Miriam  is  expressly  called  *»  the  Prophetess.'*  The 
seventy  eioers,  and  Eldad  and  Medad  also,  all 
^  prophesied  **  (Num.  xi.  25-27). 

but  Moses  (at  least  after  the  Exodus)  rose  high 
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ihofB  all  these.  Tho  others  are  spoken  or  as  mora 
ir  kas  inferior.  Their  oomnmnicatious  were  made 
to  them  in  dreams  and  figures  (Deut.  xiii.  1-4; 
Num.  zli.  6).  But  **  Moses  was  not  so.**  With 
him  the  Divine  revelations  were  made  **  mouth  to 
mouth,  even  apparently,  and  not  in  dark  speeches, 
and  the  similitude  of  Jehovah  shall  he  heboid  *' 
(Num.  xii.  8).  In  the  Mussulman  legends  his  sur- 
name is  "  Kelim  Alhih,"  "the  spoken  to  by  God.** 
Of  the  especial  modes  of  this  more  direct  commu- 
nication, four  frretLt  examples  are  given,  correspond- 
ng  to  four  critical  epochs  in  his  historical  career, 
which  help  us  in  some  degree  to  understand  what 
i*  meant  by  these  expressions  in  the  sacred  text. 
(1.)  The  appearance  of  the  Divine  Presence  in  the 
flaming  acacia-tree  has  lieen  already  noticed.  The 
usual  pictorial  representations  of  that  scene  —  of  a 
winged  human  form  in  the  midst  of  the  hush,  be- 
k>ngs  to  Philo  (  V.  M.  i.  12),  not  to  the  Bible.  No 
form  is  described.  The  "  Angel,"  or  «» Messenger,** 
if  spoken  of  as  being  •*  in  the  flame."  On  this  it 
was  that  Moses  was  afraid  to  look,  and  hid  his  face, 
111  order  to  hear  the  Divine  voice  (Ex.  iii.  2-4).  (S.) 
Id  the  giving  the  Law  from  Mount  Sinai,  the  out- 
ward form  of  the  revelation  was  a  thick  darkness  as 
of  a  thunder-cloud,  out  of  which  proceeded  a  voice 
(Ex.  xix.  19,  XX.  21 ).  The  revelation  on  this  occa- 
sion was  especially  of  the  Name  of  Jehovah.  Out- 
side tins  cloud  Moses  himself  remained  on  the  moun- 
tain (Kx.  xxiv.  1,  2,  15),  and  received  the  voice,  as 
from  the  cloud,  which  revealed  the  Ten  Command- 
ments, and  a  short  code  of  laws  in  addition  (Ex. 
xx.-xxiii.).  On  two  occasions  he  is  described  as 
having  penetrated  within  the  darkness,  and  re- 
mained there,  successively,  for  two  periods  of  forty 
days,  of  which  the  second  was  spent  in  absolute  se* 
elusion  and  fasting  (Ex.  xxiv.  18,  xxxiv.  28).  On 
the  first  occasion  he  received  instructions  respecting 
the  tabernacle,  from  a  "  pattern  showed  to  him  *' 
(xxv.  9, 40;  xxvi.,  xxvii.),  and  respecting  the  priest- 
hood (xxviii.-xxxi.).  Of  the  second  occasion  hardly 
anything  is  told  us.  But  each  of  these  periods  was 
concluded  by  the  production  of  the  two  slabs  or 
tables  of  granite,  containing  the  successive  editions 
of  the  Ten  Commandments  (Ex.  xxxii.  15,  16). 
On  the  first  of  the  two  occasions  the  ten  moral 
commandments  are  those  commonly  so  called  (comp. 
Ex.  XX.  1-17,  xxxii.  15;  Deut.  v.  6-22).  On  the 
second  occa^n  (if  we  take  the  literal  sense  of  Ex. 
xxxiv.  27,  28),  they  are  the  ten  (chiefly)  ceremonial 
commandments  of  Ex.  xxxiv.  14-26.  The  first  are 
said  to  have  been  the  writing  of  God  (Ex.  xxxi.  18, 
xxxii.  16:  Deut.  v.  22);  the  second,  the  writing  of 
Moses  (Ex.  xxxiv.  28).  (3.)  It  was  nearly  at  the 
close  of  those  communications  in  the  mountains  of 
Sinai  that  an  especial  revelation  was  made  to  him 
personally,  answering  in  some  d^^ee  to  thai  which 
first  called  him  to  his  mission.  In  the  despondency 
produced  by  the  apostasy  of  the  molten  calf,  he 
besought  Jehovah  to  show  him  "  His  glory.** 
The  wish  was  thoroughly  Egyptian.  The  same  is 
Keorded  of  Amenoph,  the  Pharaoh  preceding  the 
Exodus.  But  the  Divine  answer  is  thoroughly  Bib- 
lical. It  announced  that  an  actual  virion  of  God  was 
Impossible.  "  Thou  can«t  not  see  my  fiice ;  for  there 
ihall  no  man  see  my  fiioe  and  live.'*  He  was  com- 
manded to  hew  two  blocks  of  stone,  like  thoae  which 
ae  had  destroyed.  Ho  was  to  oome  absolutely  alone. 
K\'Ui  the  flocks  and  herds  which  fed  in  the  neigh- 
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boring  vaOeyi  were  to  be  nimovtd  oat  of  tlia 
of  the  mountain  (Ex.  zzziti.  18,  SO;  zzjdT.  1,  3) 
He  took  his  place  on  a  well-known  or  prominent 
rock  ('*  the  rock,**  xxxiii.  21).  The  cknul  pused 
by  (xxxiv.  5,  xxxiii.  22).  A  voice  proclaimed  the 
two  immutable  attributes  of  God,  Justice  and  Love 

—  in  words  which  became  part  of  the  rdigioua 
creed  of  Israel  and  of  the  world  (zzxIt.  6,  7).  The 
importance  of  this  incident  in  the  life  of  Hoeea  is 
attested  not  merely  by  the  pbce  which  it  hoida  in 
the  sacred  record,  but  by  the  deep  hold  that  it  liaa 
taken  of  the  Mussulman  traditions,  and  tbe  load 
legends  of  Mount  Sinai.  It  is  told,  with  aooit 
characteristic  variations,  in  the  Koran  (vii.  189), 
and  is  commemorated  in  the  Mossubnan  chapd 
erected  on  the  summit  of  the  mountain  which  firoB 
this  incident  (rather  than  from  any  other)  hae 
taken  the  name  of  the  Mountain  of  Moeea  (Jtbei 
Mu$a).  A  cavity  is  shown  in  the  rock,  aa  produoed 
by  the  pressure  of  the  back  of  Moaes,  when  ha 
shrank  from  the  Divine  glory «  {8,  ^  P.  p.  30). 

(4).  llie  fourth  mode  of  Divine  manifeetatioQ 
was  that  which  is  described  as  oommencing  at  tbia 
Juncture,  and  which  continued  with  more  or  leas 
continuity  through  the  rest  of  his  career.  Imme- 
diately after  the  catastrophe  of  the  worship  of  the 
calf,  and  apparently  in  ounsequence  c^  it,  Moeea 
removed  the  chief  tent  ^  outside  the  camp,  and  in- 
vested it  with  a  sacred  character  under  the  name 
of  "  the  Tent  or  Tabernacle  of  the  Congregation  ** 
(xxxiii.  7).  lliis  tent  became  henceforth  the  chief 
scene  of  his  communications  with  God.  He  left 
the  camp,  and  it  is  described  how,  as  in  the  expee- 
tation  of  some  great  event,  all  the  people  rose  up 
and  stood  every  man  at  his  tent  door,  and  looked 

—  gazing  after  Moses  until  he  disappeared  within 
the  tent.  As  he  disappeand  the  entrance  waa 
closed  behind  him  by  the  cloudy  pillar,  at  the  sight 
of  which  «  the  people  prostrated  themaelTes  (xxxiii. ' 
10).  The  communications  within  the  tent  were 
described  as  being  still  more  intimate  than  thoae 
on  the  mountain.  "Jehovah  spake  unto  Moaea 
face  to  fiftce.  as  a  man  speaketh  unto  hia  friend  '* 
(xxxiii.  11).  He  was  apparently  accompanied  on 
these  mysterious  visits  by  hia  attendant  Hoabea 
(or  Joshua),  who  remained  in  the  tent  after  hia 
master  had  left  it  (xxxiii.  11 ).  All  the  revelationa 
contained  in  the  books  of  I^eviticus  and  Numbers 
seem  to  have  been  made  in  thia  manner  (Lev.  L  1 ; 
Num.  i.  1). 

It  iras  during  these  oommunlcationa  that  a  pecu- 
liarity is  mentioned  which  apparently  had  not  been 
seen  before.  It  was  on  his  final  descent  from  Mount 
Sinai,  after  his  second  long  secluuon,  that  a  aplen- 
dor  shone  on  his  &ce,  as  if  from  the  gk>ry  of  tb^ 
Divine  Presence.  It  is  from  the  Vulgate  tnmalation 

of  "  ray  **  iX^P),  "  cormUam  habens  faciea,**  that 
the  conventional  representation  of  the  homs  of 
Moses  has  arisen.  The  rest  of  the  story  is  told  ao 
difierently  in  the  diflerent  versions  that  both  rouat 
be  given.  (1.)  In  the  A.  V.  and  moat  Protestant 
versions,  Moses  is  said  to  wear  a  veil  in  order  to 
hide  the  splendor.  In  order  to  produce  this  sense 
the  A.  V.  of  Ex.  xxxiv.  33  reads, "  and  [till]  Moan 
had  done  speaking  with  them  '*  —  and  other  vcr 
sions, "  he  had  put  on  the  veil.**  (9.)  In  the  IXX 
and  the  Vulgate,  on  the  other  hand,  he  ia  aaid  t« 
pat  on  the  veil,  not  during,  but  afUr  the  ettnm 

b  Aeeotdlnff  to  tha  LXX.  It  waa  hia  own  tsBt 
e  Xwald,  AUtrtkumWf  p.  8». 
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•l&oo  with  the  people  —  in  order  to  hide,  not  the 
■plaidor,  but  the  vsuiishing  away  of  the  spier 'lor; 
ind  to  have  worn  it  till  the  moment  <■  of  hie  return 
to  the  IHvine  Preeesoe  in  order  to  rekindle  the 
hpA  there.  With  thu  reading  agrees  the  obvious 
msiainf  of  the  Hebrew  words,  and  it  is  this  ren- 
dering of  the  sense  which  is  followed  by  St.  Paui 
in  2  Cor.  iii.  13,  14,  where  he  contnuts  the  fear- 
kttotts  of  the  Apostolic  teaching  with  the  conceal- 
meot  of  that  of  the  O.  T.  "  ^Ve  have  no  fear,  as 
Moies  had,  that  our  glory  will  pass  away.'* 

There  is  another  fonn  of  tlw  prophetic  gift,  in 
wUch  Hosea  more  neariy  resembles  the  later  proph- 
ets. We  need  not  here  determine  (what  is  best 
SMMidered  under  the  several  books  which  bear  his 
■■ne,  Pkmtatkucit,  etc.)  the  extent  of  his  author- 
ship, or  the  period  at  which  these  books  were  put 
toj^her  in  thdr  present  form.  Eupolemus  (Kus. 
Pre^  Ar.  ix.  26)  makes  him  the  author  of  letters. 
Bat  ef  thb  the  Hebrew  narrative  gives  no  indica- 
tjoo.  There  are  two  portions  of  the  Pentateuch, 
iod  two  only,  of  which  the  actual  vriting  is  as- 
cribed to  Moeea:  (1.)  The  second  Edition  of  the 
Ten  Commandments  (Ex.  xxxiv.  28).  (2.)  The 
register  of  the  Stations  in  the  Wilderness  (Num. 
xxxiiL  1).  But  it  is  clear  that  the  prophetical 
offiee,  as  repreaented  in  the  history  of  Moses,  in- 
duded  the  poetical  form  of  composition  which  cliar- 
the  Jewish  prophecy  generally.  These 
ntterances,  whether  connected  with  Moses 
bj  ascription  or  by  actual  authorship,  enter  so 
bi^y  into  the  full  Biblical  conception  of  his  char- 
tctcr,  that  they  must  be  here  mentioned. 

L  **■  Th»  song  which  Moses  and  the  children  of 
Isnel  song**  (after  the  passage  of  the  Red  Sea, 
Ei.  zv.  1-19).  It  is,  unquestionably,  the  earliest 
written  aeeount  of  that  event;  and,  although  it 
■ay  have  been  in  part,  according  to  the  conjec- 
tms  of  Ewakl  and  Bunsen,  adapted  to  the  saiictu- 
vy  of  Geriziffi  or  Shiloh,  yet  its  framework  and 
idess  are  essentially  Mosaic.  It  is  prol>ably  this 
nog  to  which  allusion  is  made  in  Kev.  xv.  2,  3 : 

*  IVy  stand  on  the  sea  of  glass  mingled  with  fire 

•  •  .  .  sod  sing  the  song  of  Moses  the  servant  of 
God.'* 

1  A  firagment  of  a  war-song  against  Amalek  — 

^Mm  the  hand  Is  on  the  throne  of  Jehovat), 
8o  will  Jehovah  war  with  Amalek 
from  gcoesatioa  to  generation." 

(El  xvii  16). 

3l  a  fragment  <A  a  lyrical  burst  of  indignation  — 
*Sol  ttw  voice  of  them  that  shoat  for  mastery, 

Sm  dw  voice  of  them  that  cry  for  boing  overcome. 

Bet  the  ooias  of  them  that  slog  do  I  hear." 

(Ex.  xxxiL  18). 

4.  Probably,  either  from  him  or  his  immediate 
pnplwtie  iUkwers,  the  fragments  of  wur-songs  in 
Km.  xxL  14, 15,  27-30,  preserved  in  the  «« book 
Jf  the  wars  of  Jehovah,'*  Num.  xxi.  14;  and  the 
iUfM  to  the  well.  xxi.  16,  17, 18. 

6.  The  aong  of  Moses  (Deut.  xxxii.  1-43),  setting 
brth  the  greatness  and  the  failings  of  Israel.  Ii 
»  waiaikabie  as  bringing  out  with  much  force  thp 
Uea  of  God  as  the  Rock  (xxxii.  4,  15,  18,  30,  31, 
^)-    The  special  allusions  to  the  pastoral  riches 
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In  Kz.  zxxlT.  84,  85.  the  Tvlgata  apparently  b*- 
a  dUhrent  rsadlnf,  Cn^^,  **  with  them," 

Vlr^  "vftb  him,**  dUfcrs  both  from  the  LXZ. 
A.T 


of  Ivad  point  to  the  tran^Jordanic  territory  if 
the  scene  of  its  composition  (xxxii.  13, 14). 

6.  'llie  blessing  of  Moses  on  the  tribtt  (DboL 
xxxiii.  1-29).  If  there  are  some  allusiona  in  this 
psalm  to  circumstances  oaly  bebnging  to  a  latei 
time  (such  as  the  migration  of  Dan,  xxxiii.  22),  yei 
there  is  no  one  in  whose  mouth  it  could  be  so  ap* 
propriately  placed,  as  in  that  of  the  great  leader  on 
the  eve  of  the  final  conquest  of  Palestine.  This 
poem,  combined  with  the  similar  blessing  of  Jacob 
((jen.  xlix.),  ambraces  a  complete  collective  riew  of 
the  characteristics  of  the  tribes. 

7.  The  90th  Psalm,  '*  A  prayer  of  Moses,  tlie 
man  of  God."  The  title,  like  all  the  titles  of  the 
Psalms,  is  of  doubtful  authority  —  and  the  psalm 
has  otleu  been  referred  to  a  later  author.  But 
Ewald  {PsaUiien^  p*  91)  thinks  that,  even  though 
this  be  the  case,  it  still  breathes  the  spirit  of  the 
venerable  Lawgiver.  There  is  sonietliing  extremely 
characteristic  of  Moses,  in  the  view  taken,  as  fioni 
the  summit  or  base  of  Sinai,  of  the  eternity  of  God, 
greater  even  than  the  eternity  of  mountuns,  in 
contrast  with  the  fleeting  generations  of  man.^ 
One  expression  in  the  Psalm,  as  to  the  limit  of 
human  life  (70,  or  at  most  80  years)  in  ver.  10, 
would,  if  it  be  Mosaic,  fix  its  date  to  the  stay  at 
Sinai.  Jerome  {Adv.  Muffin,  i.  §  13),  on  the 
authority  of  Origen,  ascribes  the  next  eleven 
Psalms  to  Moses.  Cosmas  (Cotmogr.  v.  223)  sup- 
poses that  it  is  by  a  younger  Moees  of  the  time  of 
David. 

How  far  the  gradual  development  of  these  reve 
lations  or  prophetic  utterances  had  any  connection 
with  his  own  character  and  history,  the  materials 
are  not  such  as  to  Justify  any  decisive  judgment. 
His  Egyptian  education  must,  on  the  one  hand, 
have  supplied  him  with  much  of  the  ritual  of  the 
Israelite  worship.  The  coincidences  between  the 
arrangements  of  the  priesthood,  the  dress,  the  sacri- 
fices, the  ark,  in  the  two  countries,  are  decisive. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  proclamation  of  the  Unity 
of  God  not  merely  as  a  doctrine  confined  to  the 
priestly  order,  but  communicated  to  the  whole 
nation,  implies  distinct  antagonism,  aknost  a  con- 
scious recoil  against  the  Egyptian  system.  And 
the  al>sence  of  the  doctrine  of  a  future  state  (with- 
out adopting  to  its  full  extent  the  paradox  of  War- 
burton)  proves  at  least  a  remarkable  independence 
of  the  Egyptian  theology,  in  which  that  great 
doctrine  hdd  so  prominent  a  place.  Some  modem 
critics  have  supposed  that  the  Levitical  ritual  was 
an  afler-growth  of  the  Mosaic  system,  necessitated 
or  suggested  by  the  incapacity  of  the  Israelites  to 
retain  the  higher  and  simpler  doctrine  of  the  Divine 
Unity  —  as  proved  by  their  return  to  the  worship 
of  the  Heliopolitan  calf  under  the  sanction  of  the 
brother  of  Moses  himself.  There  is  no  direct 
statement  of  this  connection  in  the  sacred  narra- 
tive. But  there  are  indirect  indications  of  it, 
suflScieut  to  give  some  color  to  such  an  explanatioi*. 
The  event  itself  is  described  as  a  crisis  in  the  life 
of  Moses,  almost  equal  to  that  in  which  he  received 
his  first  call.  In  an  agony  of  rage  and  disappoint- 
ment he  destroyed  the  monument  of  his  first  reve* 
Jktion  (Ex.  xxxiL  19).     He  threw  up  his  sacred 

b  Lord  Baoon  has  given  a  metrical  verrion  of  this 
90tn  Psalm,  rising  in  some  parti  to  a  tone  of  grandeuf 
whkh  makes  It  one  of  the  noblest  hymns  In  oor  lao> 
Sep  his  WorkM,  ziv.  125-127  (N.  T.  1804). 
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nhiioB  {ib.  3S).  He  erated  and  he  reo^ved  a 
Dew  and  apedal  nidation  of  the  attributes  of  God 
U>  foriiole  him  {id.  xxiiii.  18).  A  freah  start  was 
Bwde  in  his  career  {ib.  zzxiv.  29).  His  relation 
with  his  oo«intr}-n]en  henceforth  became  more  awftU 
and  mjsterious  {fb.  33-35).  In  point  of  fact^  the 
greater  part  of  the  details  of  the  I^evitical  system 
were  sulnequent  to  this  catastrophe.  The  institu- 
tion of  the  L«vitical  tribe  grew  directly  out  of  it 
(ixxii.  26).  And  the  inferiority  of  this  part  of 
the  system  to  the  rest  is  expressly  stated  in  the 
Prophets,  and  expressly  connected  with  the  idola- 
trous tendencies  of  the  nation.  "*'  Wherefore  I  gare 
them  statutes  that  were  not  good,  and  judgments 
whereby  they  should  not  live**  (Ei.  xx.  25).  "  1 
spake  not  unto  your  fiithem,  nor  commanded  them 
in  the  day  that  I  brought  them  out  of  the  land  of 
Kgypt,  concerning  bunit-oflbrings  or  sacrifices** 
(Jer.  ni.  22). 

Other  portions  of  the  Law,  such  as  the  regula- 
tions of  shivery,  of  blood-feud,  of  clean  and  unclean 
food,  were  probably  taken,  with  tlie  necessary  modi- 
fications, from  the  customs  of  the  desert  tribes. 

But  the  distinguishing  features  of  the  law  of 
Israel,  which  have  remained  to  a  considerable  ez> 
tent  in  Christendom,  are  peculiariy  Mosaic:  the 
Ten  Commandments;  and  the  general  spirit  of 
Justice,  humanity,  and  liberty,  that  pemuies  eren 
Uie  more  detailed  and  fecal  observances. 

llie  prophetic  office  of  Moses,  however,  can  only 
be  fully  considered  in  connection  with  his  whole 
charaeter  and  appearance.  «*  By  a  prophet  Jehovah 
brought  Israel  out  of  Kgypt,  and  by  a  prophet 
was  he  preserved  **  (llos.  xii.  13).  He  was  in  a 
sense  peculiar  to  himself  the  founder  and  repre- 
sentative of  his  people.  And,  in  accordance  with 
this  complete  identification  of  himself  with  his 
nation,  is  the  only  strong  personal  trait  which  we 
are  able  to  gather  trom  his  history.  "  The  man 
Moses  was  very  meek,  above  all  the  men  that  were 
upon  the  face  of  the  earth  **  (Num.  xii.  3).  The 
word  '<  meek  "  is  hardly  an  adequate  reading  of  the 

Hebrew  term  Ijp,  which  should  be  rather  "much 

enduring;*'  and,  in  fact,  his  onslaught  on  the 
Egyptian,  and  his  sudden  dashing  the  tables  on 
the  ground,  indicate  rather  the  reverse  of  what  we 
ihould  call  **  meekness."  It  represents  what  we 
ihould  now  designate  by  the  word  *»  disinterested.** 
All  that  is  told  of  him  indicates  a  withdrawal  of 
limself,  a  preference  of  the  cause  of  his  nation  to 
lis  own  interests,  which  makes  him  the  most  com- 
i>lete  example  of  Jewish  patriotism.  He  Joins  his 
rouutrymeu  in  their  degrading  servitude  (Ex.  ii. 
11,  T.  4).  He  forgets  himself  to  avenge  their 
'vrongs  (11.  14).  He  desires  that  his  brother  may 
take  the  lead  instead  of  himself  (Ex.  iv.  13).  He 
wishes  that  not  he  only,  but  all  the  nation  were 
gifted  alike:  '*  Enviest  thou  for  my  sake?  "  (Num. 
xi.  29).  When  the  offer  is  made  that  the  people 
should  be  destroyed,  and  that  he  should  be  made 
"a  great  nation**  (Ex.  xxxii.  10),  he  prays  that 
they  may  be  forgiven  —  if  not,  blot  me,  I  pray 
Thee,  out  of  Thy  book  which  Thou  hast  written  ** 
(uxii.  32/.  His  sons  were  not  raised  to  honor. 
TbfB  leadership  of  the  people  passed,  after  his  death, 
to  another  tribe.  In  the  books  which  bear  his 
tame,  Abraham,  and  not  himself,  appears  as  the 
m1  &ther  of  the  nation.  In  spite  of  his  great 
Bngminence,  they  are  never   "the  children  of 

in  «U0i  ooolbrmity  with  his  life  la  the  aoeoont 
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of  his  end.  The  Book  of  Deuteroooniy  dasalbat 
and  is,  the  long  last  fiuewell  of  the  prophet  to  Il*i 
peq)le.  It  takes  place  on  the  first  day  of  th4 
eleventh  month  of  the  fortieth  year  of  the  wax  Jer^ 
ings,  in  the  plains  of  Moab  (Deut.  i.  8,  5).  in  tbi 
pdm-groves  of  Abila  (Joseph.  Ant  iv.  8,  §  1) 
[ABSL-SiirmM.]  He  is  described  as  12io  yean 
of  age,  but  with  his  sight  and  hia  freshness  of 
strength  unabated  (Deut.  xxxiv.  7).  The  address 
from  ch.  i.  to  ch.  xxx.  contains  the  recapitnlatioii 
of  the  \jkw.  Joshua  is  thai  appointed  his  soe- 
eessor.  The  Law  is  written  out,  and  onlered  to 
be  deposited  in  the  Ark  (ch.  xxxi).  The  soDg  anl 
the  blessing  of  the  tribes  ocnolnde  the  fioewcU  (oo. 
xxxii.,  xxxiii.). 

And  then  comes  the  mysterittus  dose.  As  if  to 
carr}'  out  to  the  bst  the  idea  that  the  prophet  w  if 
to  lire  not  for  himself,  but  for  his  people,  ho  is  told 
that  he  is  to  see  the  good  land  beyond  the  Jordan, 
but  not  to  possess  it  himself.  The  sin  for  whieik 
this  penalty  was  imposed  on  the  prophet  is  difficolt 
to  ascertain  clearly.  It  was  because  he  and  AarOD 
rebelled  against  Jehovsh,  and  **  believed  Him  not 
to  sanctify  him,**  in  tl)e  murmurings  at  KKJeat 
(Num.  XX.  12,  xxvii.  14;  Deut.  xxxit  51),  or,  aa  it 
ii  expressed  in  the  Psalms  (cri.  38),  because  he 
spoke  unadvisedly  with  his'lips.  It  seems  to  have 
been  a  feeling  of  distrust.  **Con  we  (not,  as  oAec 
rendered,  can  we)  bring  water  out  of  the  cliff?* 
(Num.  XX.  10;  IJCX.  ^^  i^d^o/Aty,  **  surely  wc 
caimot.**)  The  Talmudic  tradition,  characterietk)- 
ally,  makes  the  sin  to  be  that  he  called  the  choaen 
people  by  the  opprobrious  name  of  **  rebeb.**  He 
ascends  a  mountain  hi  the  range  which  risea  abom 
the  Jordan  Valley.  Its  name  is  specified  so  par- 
ticularly that  it  must  have  been  well  known  in 
ancient  times,  though,  owing  to  the  difficulty  of 
exploring  the  eastern  side  of  the  Jordan,  it  is  un- 
known at  present.  The  mountain  tract  was  knowu 
by  the  general  name  of  tiik  pisgah.  Its  sum- 
mits apparently  were  dedicated  to  different  divini- 
ties (Num.  xxiii.  14).  On  one  of  these,  consecrated 
to  Nebo,  Moses  took  his  stand,  and  surveyed  the 
four  great  masses  of  Palestine  west  of  the  Jordan 
—  so  &r  as  it  could  be  discerned  from  that  height. 
The  new  has  passed  into  a  proverb  for  all  nations. 
In  two  remarkalile  respects  it  illustrates  the  office 
and  character  of  Moses.  First,  it  was  a  view,  in 
its  full  extent,  to  be  imagined  rather  than  actually 
seen.  The  foreground  alone  could  be  elearly  dia- 
cemible;  its  distance  had  to  be  supplied  b/  what 
was  be}  Olid,  though  suggested  by  what  was  within 
the  actual  prospect  of  the  seer. 

Secondly,  it  is  the  likeness  of  the  great  disoovcnr 
pointing  out  what  he  himself  will  never  reach.  To 
English  readers  this  has  been  made  familiar  by  the 
application  <^  this  passage  to  Lord  Bacon,  ohg 
iually  in  the  noble  poem  of  Cowley,  and  then  drawn 
out  at  length  by  Lord  Macaulay. 

"  So  Moses  the  servant  of  Jdiovah  died  there  in 
the  land  of  Moab,  according  to  the  word  of  Jeho> 
vah,  and  He  buried  him  in  a  *  ravine  *  b  the  huid 
of  Moab,  *  before  *  Beth-peor  —  but  no  man  know- 
eth  of  his  sepulchre  unto  this  day  ....  And  th« 
children  of  Israel  wept  for  Moses  in  the  pUins  of 
Moab  thirty  days**  (Deut.  xxxiv.  i>-8).  This  ii 
all  that  is  said  in  the  sacred  record.  Jewish,  Ara- 
bian, and  Christian  traditions  have  labored  to  i\ 
up  the  detail  **  Amidst  the  tears  of  the  peopk  -< 
the  women  beating  their  breasts,  and  tha  ehikLrai 
giving  way  to  uncontrolled  wailing  —  he  withdraw 
At  a  o«tain  point  hi  his  aaoent  he  mads  a  tifpi  to 
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y«  WM^iOg  moltitiide  to  •dvanee  no  Airtlier,  taking 
vilh  hiin  only  the  dden,  the  higb-priest  Eliezer, 
ind  the  ^eoenl  Joshua.  At  the  top  of  the  mouu- 
tain  he  dismtawd  the  dden  —  and  then,  as  he  waa 
anbradng  Ehewr  and  Joshua,  and  still  speaking 
tD  theu,  a  doud  suddenlj  stood  over  him,  and  he 
wushed  in  a  deep  valley.  He  wrote  the  account 
sf  bis  own  death  «  in  the  sacred  books,  fearing  lest 
he  should  be  deified**  (Joaepb.  AnL  iv.  8,  48). 
-  He  died  in  the  bat  month  of  the  Jewish  year.*' » 
After  his  death  he  is  called  >«Melki"  (Clem.  Alex. 
Strom,  u  343). 

His  grafe,  though  studiously  concealed  in  the 
SMred  nanrntiTe,  in  a  manner  which  seems  to  point 
a  winiing  against  the  ezoessiTe  venention  of  all 
SMred  tomba,  and  though  never  acknowledged  by 
tbs  Jews,  ia  shown  by  the  Mussulmans  on  the 
«Ht  (and  therefore  the  wrong)  side  of  the  Jordan, 
between  the  Dead  Sea  and  St.  Saba  {8,  f  P.  p. 
a09). 

Tbe  tfuasalman  traditions  are  chiefly  exaggera- 
tioos  of  the  0.  T.  accounts.  But  there  are  some 
ilariss  independent  of  tbe  Bible.  One  ia  the 
tfritii^  story  (Koran,  xviiL  66-80)  on  which  is 
fcooded  P)amell*s  HermiL  Another  is  the  proof 
pfta  by  Hoses  of  the  existence  of  (jod  to  the 
ithsol  king  (Qiardin,  x.  836,  and  m  Fabricius,  p. 
831). 

In  tbe  O.  T.  the  name  of  Moses  does  not  occur 
m  frequently,  alter  tbe  ck)ee  of  the  Pentateuch,  as 
ni^t  be  expected.  In  the  Judges  it  occurs  only 
ooee^  in  speaking  of  the  wandering  I^evite  Jona- 
tbaa,  tie  grandson.  In  the  Hebrew  copies,  fol- 
lowed by  tbe  A.  Y.,  it  has  been  superseded  by 
"  Mansssfh,**  in  order  to  avoid  throwing  discredit 
OD  tbe  Cunily  of  so  great  a  man.  [Manasseh, 
^  ii.  p.  1776  a.]  In  the  Psalms  and  the  Prophets, 
hoevfcr,  he  is  frequently  muued  as  tbe  chief  of  the 
praphets. 

In  the  N.  T.  he  is  refened  to  partly  as  the 
Kpnsntative  of  the  Law  — as  in  the  numerous 
pass^es  etted  above  —  and  in  the  \ision  of  the 
IVao^^uratioD,  where  he  appean  side  by  side  with 
Sfijsh.  It  is  poalble  that  the  peculiar  word  ren- 
imd  <«deoeaae"  (f^oSov)  — used  only  in  Luke  ix. 
91  sad  2  Pet  i.  15,  where  it  may  have  been  drawn 
6tMi  the  eoniext  of  the  'IVansflguration  —  vrss  sug- 
jested  by  the  Exodus  of  Moses. 

As  the  author  of  the  Law  he  is  contrasted  with 
f.'brist,  the  Author  of  the  Gospel:  **  Tbe  law  was 
pnn  by  Moaes**  (John  i.  17).  The  ambiguity 
■ad  transitory  nature  of  his  glory  is  set  against  the 
pennanenee  and  deamess  of  ChrLtianity  (2  0>r.  iii. 
1^18),  and  hb  mediatorial  character  (*«the  law 
m  tbe  hand  of  a  mediator**)  against  tbe  unbroken 
KNBmnnieation  of  Gkxl  in  Christ  (Gal.  iii.  19). 
Hit  «  service  *  of  (jod  is  contrasted  with  CbrLit*8 
smhip  (Heb.  iii.  5, 6).  But  he  is  also  spoken  of  as 
t  likeoeas  of  Christ;  and,  as  this  is  a  ooint  of  view 
«Udi  baa  bees  almost  lost  in  the  Cburoh,  com- 
fsred  with  the  more  familiar  comparisons  of  Christ 
^  Adaai,  David,  Joshua,  and  yet  has  as  firm  a 
m»  in  hOL  «p  any  of  them,  it  may  be  well  to  draw 
ovtinde«eiL 

L  Moaea  ia,  as  it  would  seem,  the  only  oharaetar 
tf  the  O.  T.  to  whom  Christ  expressly  likens  Him- 
<  ''Moaea  wrote  of  me**  (John  v.  .46).  It  is 
awwtahi  to  what  passage  our  liord  alludes,  but 
he  gsoffil  opinion  seems  to  be  the  true  one  >•  that 
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U  th<>  view  also  of  Philo  (F.  M.  ill. 
Ihs  aeeoont  of  his  dsath. 


it  is  the  remarkable  prediction  in  Deut  iviiL  11^ 
18,  19  —  •'  The  Lord  thy  God  will  raise  up  untc 
thee  a  prophet  from  the  nwUt  qftheef  from  thy 
brethren,  like  unto  me:  unto  him  ye  shall  hearlmn 
....  I  will  raise  them  up  a  prophet  from  among 
their  brethren,  like  unto  thee,  and  will  put  my 
words  in  his  mouth;  and  he  shall  speak  unto  thea 
all  that  I  shall  command  him.  And  it  shall  comi 
to  pass,  that  whosoever  will  not  hearken  unto  mj 
words  which  he  shall  speak  in  my  name,  I  will 
require  it  of  him.**  This  passage  is  also  expressly 
quoted  by  Stephen  (Acts  vii.  37,  [and  by  Peter, 
Acta  iii.  22]),  and  it  is  probably  in  allusion  to  It, 
that  at  the  IVansfiguration,  in  the  presence  of  Moaei 
and  Elgah,  the  words  were  uttered, "  Hear  ye  Ilim.** 

It  suggests  three  main  points  of  likeness:  — 

(a.)  Christ  was,  like  Moses,  the  great  Prophet  of 
tbe  people  —  the  last,  as  Moses  was  the  fint.  Ia 
greatness  of  position,  none  came  between  them. 
Only  Samuel  and  Elyah  could  by  any  possibility  be 
thought  to  fill  the  place  of  Moses,  and  they  only  in 
a  very  secondary  degree.  Chrbt  alone  appears, 
like  Moses,  as  the  Kevealer  of  •  new  name  of  (jod 
—of  a  new  religious  society  on  earth.  The  Israel- 
ites t*  were  baptized  unto  Moses  *'  (1  Cor.  x.  3). 
'l*he  Christians  were  baptized  unto  Christ,  'lliere 
is  no  other  name  in  the  Bible  that  could  be  used 
in  like  numner. 

(6.)  Christ,  like  Moses,  is  a  Lawgiver:  ^*Him 
shsil  ye  hear.**  His  whole  appearance  as  a  Teacher, 
differing  in  much  beside,  has  this  in  common  with 
Moses,  unlike  the  other  prophets,  that  He  hyu 
do.wn  a  code,  a  law,  for  his  followers.  Tbe  Sermon 
on  tbe  Mount  almost  inevitably  suggests  the  paralo 
lei  of  Mosee  on  Mount  Sinai. 

(e.)  ChriA,  like  Moses,  was  a  Prophet  out  of  the 
midst  of  the  nation  —  "  from  their  brethren.**  As 
Moses  was  the  entire  representative  of  his  people, 
feeling  for  them  more  than  for  himself,  absorbed 
in  their  interests,  hopes,  and  fears,  so,  with  rever- 
ence be  it  said,  was  Christ.  The  last  and  greatest 
of  the  Jewish  prophets,  He  was  not  only  a  Jew  by 
descent,  but  that  Jewish  descent  is  insisted  upon 
as  an  integral  part  of  his  appearance.  Two  of 
the  (jospels  open  with  his  f^ealogy.  **  Of  the 
Israelites  came  Christ  after  the  flesh  '*  (Rom.  ix.  6). 
He  wept  and  Umented  over  his  country.  He  ood- 
fined  himself  during  his  life  to  their  needs.  H^ 
was  not  sent  *'  but  unto  the  lost  sheep  of  the  house 
of  Israel  *'  (Matt.  xv.  24).  It  is  tnie  that  bia 
absorption  into  the  Jewish  nationality  was  but  the 
symbol  of  his  absorption  into  the  far  wider  and 
deeper  interests  of  all  humanity.  But  it  is  only  by 
understanding  the  one  that  we  are  able  to  under 
stand  the  other;  and  tbe  life  of  I^Ioses  is  the  best 
means  of  enabling  us  to  understand  them  both. 

2.  In  Heb.  ui.  1-19,  xii.  24-29,  AcU  vii.  37, 
Christ  is  described,  though  more  obscurely,  as  tin 
Moses  of  the  new  dispensation  —  as  the  Apostle,  or 
Messenger,  or  Mediator,  of  God  to  tbe  people —  m 
the  Controller  and  Leader  of  the  flock  or  houaehoU 
of  (3od.  No  other  person  in  the  O.  T.  couki  have 
furnished  this  poralld.  In  both,  the  revdation 
was  communicated  partly  through  tbe  life,  patt^ 
through  the  teaching;  but  in  both  tbe  Prophet  was 
incessantly  united  with  the  Guide,  the  Ruler,  the 
ShepbeM. 

3.  l*he  detaib  of  their  lives  are  someUmas 
though  not  ofter.,  compared.     Stephen  (Acts  vfl. 


b  In  the  AnMe  tMdttloi>s  the  7th  oTiAdarf 
kiA..ji.  e.  ftiRt. 
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M-98,  36)  dwells,  evidently  with  this  view,  on  the 
JkeoiM  of  Motet  in  ttriring  to  act  as  a  peace- 
maker,  and  niisundentood  and  rqiecied  on  that 
wmrj  aeooont.  The  death  of  Motet,  especiallj  as 
related  by  Jotephus  (ui  tupra)^  immediately  sug- 
gests the  Ascension  of  Christ;  and  the  retardation 
of  the  rise  of  the  Christian  Church,  till  after  its 
Founder  was  withdrawn,  gives  a  moral  as  well  as  a 
Biatflrial  resemblance.  But  this,  though  dwelt  upon 
in  the  services  of  the  Church,  has  not  been  expressly 
laid  down  in  the  Bible. 

In  Jude  9  is  an  allusion  to  an  altercation  lietween 
Michael  and  Satan  over  the  body  of  Muses,  it  has 
been  endeavored  (by  reading  'Ityirov  for  MwDo-^wr) 
to  refer  this  to  Zech.  iii.  2.  But  it  prul)al)ly  refers 
to  a  lost  apocryphal  book,  mentioned  by  Oigen, 
called  tlie  *^  Ascension,  or  Assumption,  of  Moses.*' 
AU  that  is  known  of  this  book  is  given  in  Fabri- 
cius,  CixL  P»eudepigi\  V.  T.  i.  839-844.  The 
M  dispute  of  Michael  and  Satan  **  probably  had 
reference  to  the  concealment  of  the  body  to  prevent 
idolate'y.  Gal.  v.  6  is  by  several  hiter  writers  said 
to  be  a  quotation  from  the  **  Kevelation  of  Moses  ** 
^Fabricius,  ib.  i.  838).«  A.  P.  S. 

*  If  the  birth  of  Moses  fell  witliin  the  period 
of  the  XVIIIth  Dynasty,  this  surely  cannot  be 
styled  an  "  age  of  Homeric  simplicity.'*  On  the 
contrary,  it  was  the  most  brilliant  era  of  F4^}'pt  in 
arts  and  arms,  and  the  monuments  show  tbat  the 
manners  of  the  people  were  highly  luxurious. 
Women  were  allowed  a  freedom  which  is  nowhere 
tolerated  in  the  East  at  the  present  day,  and  which 
was  exceptional  among  civilized  natiohs  of  i(n- 
tiquity ;  hence  the  use  of  the  Nile  for  bathing  could 
not  have  been  forbidden  to  their  sex  by  any  code 
of  Egyptian  propriety.  Moreover,  a  princess  would 
have  been  able  to  command  a  degree  of  privacy  in 
her  ablutions,  such,  for  instance,  as  could  easily  be 
secured  to-day  along  the  margin  of  the  pidace 
garden  in  the  island  of  Koda  in  the  Nile  —  where, 
indeed,  the  Mohammedan  tradition  k)cates  the 
scene  of  the  finding  of  Moses.  This  incident  of  the 
bathing,  so  contrary  to  the  customs  of  other  nations 
of  antiquity  with  regard  to  women,  gives  veri- 
simiUtude  to  the  story. 

The  enthe  absence  of  the  marvelous  in  tliis 
Biblical  narrative  of  the  infancy  of  Moses  is  in 
striking  contrast  with  the  Rabbinical  legends,  and 
with  the  tendency  of  an  inventor  to  exai^gerate  the 
eariy  history  of  such  a  hero,  and  to  multiply  fitbles 
and  wonders.  The  stories  of  Romulus  and  Remus, 
exposed  on  the  bank  of  the  Tiber,  suckled  by  a 
wolf  and  fed  by  a  wood-pecker,  and  of  Semiramis 
preserved  in  infancy  by  pigeons  that  brought  her 
food,  bear  no  analogy  to  this  account  of  the  preser- 
vation of  Moses.  The  whole  air  of  the  former  is 
AU>uk>us;  while  the  latter  gives  a  natural  and  suffi- 
dent  aplanation  of  the  incident,  without  seeking 
to  magnify  the  incident  itself.  It  was  natural,  for 
the  reason  asjtigned,  that  the  Eg}'ptian  king,  jealous 
of  the  growing  numbers  of  a  foreign  race,  should 
to  exterminate  them  by  destroying  their  male 


•  In  latsr  history,  the  name  of  Moses  has  not  been 
feffotten.  In  the  early  Christiao  Church  he  appears 
Ib  the  Roman  catucombs  In  the  likeness  of  St.  Pet«r, 
fMTtly,  doubtless,  from  his  being  the  leader  of  the 
lewish,  as  Peter  of  the  Christian  Church,  partly  from 
his  eonnecUon  with  the  Bock.  It  Is  as  stffUng  the 
Ajok  that  be  appears  under  Peter's  name. 

'In  the  Jewish,  as  in  the  Arabian  nation,  his  name 
4at  In  lati>r  jean  been  men  common  ttiao  in  ftnmsv 
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oflbpring.  It  was  natural  thai  the  parents  of 
should  sedc  to  mve  him  alive.  VVhen  they  eoold 
no  longer  hide  him,  the  expedient  of  oommittii]^ 
him  to  a  floating  enidle  upon  the  reedy  maigin  ol 
the  river  that  flowed  by  the  door,  was  bvt  the 
natural  ingenuity  of  matetnal  afi^ctwn.  Hie  find- 
ing of  the  child  by  the  king's  own  daughter  was 
a  perfectly  natural  incident,  and  her  immediate 
adoption  of  the  child  was  but  the  natural  prompting 
of  a  woman's  sympathy.  Hie  addition  of  Fhik 
that  she  afterwards  used  devices  upon  ber  own 
person  with  a  view  to  represent  Moses  as  her  own 
child,  is  one  of  those  fiinciful  Iq^ds  which  by  con- 
trast enable  one  the  better  to  ^predate  the  aim- 
pUcity  of  the  Bible  story.  (Phil.  Mot.  i.  6.)  Thii 
narrative  has  nothing  in  common  with  the  mythi- 
cal inventions  of  later  times. 

The  incident  which  first  brings  Moses  befoie  tm 
in  the  character  of  a  deliverer  illustrates  the  ina<^ 
naniniity  of  his  nature,  in  openly  espousinj^  tbe 
cause  of  the  injured,  and  identifying  himself  with 
his  oppressed  race,  while  at  the  same  time  it  ex- 
hibits a  rude  impulsiveness  of  spirit  which  needed 
to  1)0  subdued  l)efore  he  could  be  fitted  for  his  great 
work  of  leadership.  Augustine  condenuis  his  kill- 
ing the  Egyptian  as  a  deed  of  unjustifiable  violence 
The  Koran  represents  it  as  a  work  of  Satan,  of 
which  Moses  repented.  Philo  applauds  it  as  a 
pious  action.  In  his  own  code  Moses  makes  a  wide 
distinction  between  killing  by  guile,  and  killing 
through  sudden  heat,  to  avenge  an  h^jury  or  ii\jafl- 
tice.  Certainly  a  quick  sympathy  with  the  si^^- 
ing  and  oppreMed  marks  a  noble  nature ;  yet,  from 
tbe  subsequent  narrative,  it  wouM  appear  tbat 
Moses  in  this  act  had  mistaken  the  will  of  God  as 
to  the  manner  of  delivering  Israel,  since  this  would 
be  accomplished  not  by  a  violent  insurrecuon,  bat 
by  the  manifestation  of  Divine  power. 

In  the  wilderness  of  Arabia  Fetrca  Moses  would 
find  a  secure  retreat  from  the  rage  of  Pharaoh  — 
especially  if  at  that  time  the  Egyptians  had  been 
dispossessed  of  their  dominion  in  the  peninaala. 
Bunsen  {Egypt »  Plncty  bk.  iv.  pt  ii.  tee.  v.)  aigocs 
that  since  the  copper  mines  of  Sarbftt  el  Rhadfm 
were  worked  from  the  time  of  Tuthmosis  II.  dowr 
to  that  of  Rameses  the  Great,  the  lifo  of  Moses 
could  not  have  fallen  within  this  period.  Leprius 
{Bi-ieft  nut  JKtfyptm)  traces  the  steles  of  Sarbfit 
from  the  last  dynasty  of  the  old  monarchy  to  the 
hMt  king  of  the  XlXth  Dynasty.  Tet  the  presence 
of  an  ^yptian  garrison  at  SarbCit  may  have  been 
no  greater  restraint  upon  the  Nomads  of  that  time, 
than  are  the  garrisons  of  Kfikhl  and  Akaba  upon 
the  Alouins  of  to-day. 

llie  scenes  of  the  desert  life  of  Moses,  folbwing 
so  doiely  upon  his  life  in  Egypt,  again  verify  the 
narrative  by  their  fiddity  to  nature.  The  inddent 
at  the  well  could  hardly  have  happened  in  E^pt, 
where  water  for  almost  all  purposes  was  drawn 
from  the  river,  and  where  tbe  people  were  more 
agricultural  than  pastoral,  —  but  it  belong4  Co 
Arabian  life. 


ages,  though  never  ooourring  sfsin  (perhaps,  as  in  the 
esse  of  David,  and  of  Peter  in  the  Rspaey,  from  m<K 
tivas  of  iwersnee)  In  the  earlier  annals,  as  raecnlsd 
In  the  Bible.  Hoses  Maimooldes,  Moses  Mendelssohn, 
Musa  the  conqueror  of  Spain,  are  ohvlous  tnstaiMSS 
Of  the  first  of  these  thrse  a  Jewish  provtrb  U 

that  "JTrom   Moses   to  M( 

n 
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ft  wm  in  the  desert,  where  the  greatnen  and 
V^B^^y  <^  God  an  ao  strikiD^y  ooutnwted  with 
Ihe  fitthnei  and  Dotfaingnen  of  man,  and  where 
ifOTthing  umtes  to  rdi^na  oontemplatlm,  that 
Mom  attained  to  that  h%h  spirit  3al  devek»itnient 
«hkh  qualified  him  to  to  **  the  apokesman  and 
interpreter  of  the  divine  mjateriea."  Am  Ewald 
{aetckiekU  des  Voltes  Itraet)  has  nid,  **  It  waa 
Beoeaeary  for  Hoaea,  before  hia  prophetic  work  be- 
gan, to  be  ■>  imbued  with  the  power  of  religion  :jat 
from  that  moment  he  became  a  new  man.  Thia 
fiat  aeiaed  on  him  in  the  calm  and  atiUneaa  of  life; 
—  the  Imah  in  the  desolate  waate  auddenly  became 
to  the  aunple  abepherd  a  .umiiig  ahrine,  out  of 
vboaa  brightneaa  the  angei  of  G^  apake  to  him. 
ThoMclbrth  be  thought  and  acted  under  the  direct 
aanranoe  of  God.  'lliat  there  ia  no  redemption 
ftom  Egyptian  bondage  but  in  free  obedience  to  the 
efeariy  perceived  will  of  the  Heavenly  Father,  no 
dcfivcranee  from  idolatry  and  the  whole  auperatition 
sf  Egypt  but  bj  the  service  of  the  purely  apiritual 
God;  thcae  trutha,  and  such  as  these,  must  have 
SBoie  before  the  eye  of  Moses  in  all  the  power  of  a 
fifiae  illumination,  while  as  yet  they  had  never 
bem  reoognind  with  equal  certainty  by  any  one. 
In  Hoses  were  present  all  the  necessary  conditions 
lo  make  him  the  greatest  prophet  of  high  au- 
tk^ty." 

Tlie  influenoe  of  Egyptian  thought,  manners,  and 
iastitotfcina  upon  Moses  baa  been  considoed  in 
snothcr  place.  [Law  or  Mosks.]  But  hia  eon- 
sqitioD  of  God  aa  a  pure  spirit,  infinitely  holy,  and 
hm  Moeeptaon  of  love  aa  the  tnie  basia  of  human 
veieiy,  are  so  remote  from  Egyptian  influence,  and 
s»  mbtime  in  themsdves,  as  almost  to  necessitate 
the  theory  of  a  divine  inspiration  to  account  for 
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As  the  incident  of  the  burning  bush  rests  soldy 
■pon  the  anthority  of  Mosea  himself,  some  have 
treated  it  aa  a  apiritual  hallucination,  and  othoa 
htm  chased  it  with  the  pretended  night-vision  of 
Uohflmnied.      But  Mohammed  never  wrought  a 
■inde  openly;  whereaa  Moaea,   uaing  the  staff 
gixeo  him  at  the  boniing-bush,  wrought  miracles 
apQO  the  grandest  scale  in  presence  of  two  nations. 
Heaee,  to  discredit  his  story  of  the  burning  bush 
md  the  serpent-rod,  ia  eitho'  to  set  aside  the  whole 
history  of  the  Exodus  and  of  Israel  in  the  desert, 
sr  toaasame  that  by  the  miradea  in  Egypt  Jehox-ah 
pet  hia  aeal  to  a  £uitaay  or  an  imposture.    More> 
e«v  there  is  nothing  in  this  story  to  magnify  Moses 
IS  s  hero;  on  the  contrary,  with  a  hesitancy  that 
lienien  upon  atnbbomneas,  and  a  dutrust  that  he- 
tnn  a  huking  unbelief,  he  appears  quite  at  disad- 
vantage.   The  story  of  the  divine  cfUl  of  Moses  is 
very  unlike  the  my^ical  treatment  of  a  hero.    And 
tba  ame  is  true  of  the  whole  narrative  of  his  inter- 
vim  with  Pbanohy  and  of  the  wonders  performed 
'a  Egypt,  at  the  Red  Sea,  and  in  the  wilderness 
tf  SinaL     Never  was  there  a  great  lender  who  ob- 
mded  himerif  so  little,  and  was  so  carsful  to  ascribe 
i3  bis  adiievementa  to  God  —  even  putting  upon 
neord  hie  owu  infirmitiee,  whenever  he  was  for  a 
■emsnt  betiayed  into  petulance  or  presumption. 
The  artleaneas  and  honeaty  of  the  story  in  all  that 
loeeeraa  Moaea  himself  preparea  ua  to  receive  aa 
ladiUa  the  supernatural  eveuta  that  are  inoor- 
^faladwith  it. 

tt  is  qoite  poaslble  that  some  traoea  of  Moaes  will 
HI  be  foond  in  Egyptian  iiteratura,  more  definite  and 
imhe  than  the  brief  allusions  of  Manetho  which 
MM  ooaae  doin  to  ua  through  Joasphoa.    Lauth 


(}fo$e»der  JE^'Mer)  finds  the  Moaes  of  the  Hebrew 
books  in  the  Mesu  of  the  Papyri  at  Leyden,  regia- 
tered  aa  Anaataai  I.  and  Anaatasy  I.  350,  and  he 
haa  even  attempted  to  identify  him  with  the  Mohar 
or  hero  whose  travels  in  Syria  and  Phcenida  in  the 
fourteenth  century  b.  o.  have  lately  been  deciphered 
by  Chabas  ( Voyage  tftm  iSgyptien), '  As  yet,  how- 
ever, this  interfwetaUon  ia  aimply  tentative;  but  we 
may  confidently  hope  to  obtain  fit>m  Egyptian 
aouroea  aome  verification  of  the  penonality  and  the 
period  of  a  man  who  figured  so  grandly  in  Egyptian 
and  Arabian  history.  J.  P.  T. 

*  A  Latin  version  of  a  large  portion  of  the  work 
referred  to  by  some  of  the  Christian  fathers  aa  the 
"  Ascension "  or  "  Assumption  (^KviKii^is)  of 
Moses"  is  contained  in  a  palimpsest  manuscript 
of  the  sixth  century  belonging  to  the  Ambrosian 
Library  at  Milan,  and  was  first  published  by  the 
librariu),  A.  M.  Ceriani,  in  his  ^fonumenta  sacra 
et  pi-ofana,  etc.  Tom.  L  Fasc.  i.,  Mediolani,  1861. 
It  waa  first  eritically  edited  by  Hilgenfeld  in  his 
Novum  TcBtamentum  extra  Canonem  receptum^ 
Fasc.  i.  pp.  93-115  (Ups.  1866),  who,  with  the 
aid  of  Gutschmid,  Lipaius,  and  others,  corrected 
many  of  the  errors  of  the  manuscript,  and  brought 
the  telt,  for  the  most  part,  into  a  readable  con- 
dition. It  was  next  edited  with  a  German  trans- 
lation and  copious  notes  by  Volkmar,  aa  tlio  thin! 
volume  of  bis  flandbuch  zu  den  Apokryplien^  I^ipz. 
1867,  and  again  by  M.  Schmidt  and  A.  Merx  in 
Merx*s  Aixhiv  fHir  wiaunsck,  Erforsehung  dr$ 
nUen  Test,,  1867,  Heft  2.  Still  more  recently  it 
haa  been  retranalated  from  Latin  into  Greek,  with 
critical  and  explanatory  notes,  by  Hilgenfeld,  in  his 
Zeittckr.  f.  wiss.  TheoL,  1868,  pp.  273^09,  356. 
Critical  discussions  of  various  points  connected  with 
the  work  will  also  be  found  in  the  same  periodical 
for  1867,  pp.  217  ff.  (against  Volkmar),  448  (by  M. 
Haupt),  1868,  pp.  76-108  (by  H.  Ronsch),  466  fi'. 
(do. ),  and  1869,  pp.  213-228  (do. ).  See  also  Ewald 
in  the  GdUinger  Gel.  Anz.  for  1862,  pp.  3-7;  1867, 
pp.  11(^-117;  and  Getch.  Christus\  3«  Ausg.  (1867), 
pp.  73-82;  Ijuigen  (Cath.),  Da»  Judenthum^  etc. 
(1866),  pp.  102-110;  F.  Philippi,  Dat  Buck  Henoch^ 
etc.  (1868).  pp.  166-191;  and  an  article  by  Wieae- 
ler.  DU  j Angst  aufge/undene  Aufnahme  Mosef 
nnch  Urspnmg  und  InhnU  untersucht,  in  the  Jahrb 
f,  deutsche  fhed.^  1868,  pp.  622-648. 

The  work  may  be  divided  into  two  principal 
parts.  In  the  first,  Moses,  just  before  his  death, 
is  represented  as  giving  to  Joshua,  as  his  appointed 
successor,  a  sketch  of  the  Aiture  history  of  the 
chosen  people,  ending  with  their  final  triumph  over 
the  Koman  power,  here  symbolized  by  the  Eagle, 
aa  in  the  2d  book  of  Esdras.  This  ia  followed  bj 
a  aelf-distrustful  speech  of  Joshua,  to  which  Moaes 
makes  an  encouraging  reply,  broken  off  abruptly 
by  the  imperfection  of  the  manoseript,  which  baa, 
besides,  a  considerable  number  of  illegible  lines  or 
words,  lliough  the  importance  of  this  document 
is  strangely  exaggerated  by  Volkmar,  it  ia  of  no 
little  interest  aa  illustrating  the  state  of  feeling  and 
the  theocratic  or  Messianic  expectations  of  a  por- 
tion, at  least,  of  the  Jews,  at  the  time  when  it  waa 
written.  The  critica  aa  yet  difl^  pretty  widely 
oonceming  the  date.  Ewald  assigns  its  origin  tc 
the  year  6  a.  i>.  Wieseler  supposes  it  to  have  been 
written  by  a  Galiliean  Zealot,  about  S  years  before 
Chriat,  soon  after  the  troubles  connected  with  tha 
death  of  Herod.  Hilgenfeld  places  it  in  the  reign 
of  Ckndina,  a.  d.  44;  Langen  aooo  after  the  S^ 
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Dnutton  of  Jinmlem ;  Tolknur  uid  PhUipp) 

IKT  A.  ti.     Tbs  moat  importmil  fMttgfi  bemring 

Ml  tbe  data  li  unfort4inUdj  mutiUUd  in  Ibt  tnuu 

Kripi     To  diKUB   faeni  thi*  or  otli«r  quMtiinii 

aooBtelti  with  tbe  wnA  would  Itid  u*  Wo  lar. 

It  (hoald  be  wldBd  tint  >  "  ReitlMion  of  tlowt ' 
bu  mrntlj  beai  pubJiihed  Irani  (bur  (iretk  muiu 
Kri|j|i  hj  TuciMHidarf  is  fall  Apecnlgpti  "poay 
t*a.  Up*.  1800.  It  It  (  luuilul  (DipUfioition  d 
llir  lliblioi]  hiitorr  of  Adwn  wd  V.\-t  uid  Uui: 
iiiiiiinliiiU  daanduta,  In  tbe  xfinX  of  tli»  Jewiib 
IUu;;ul>,raHublingtfa<  Book  of  Jubileca  or  LiUle 


•  MOSB8,  BOOKS  OP-    (Pi 
■  HOSES,  LAW  OF-     [Uw  of  Hobu.] 
&IOSOLXAH  (MaffiJUoMot 

Mkbhullah  II  (I  E«ir.  li.   Uj  comn.  Kzr.  i. 
18). 

MOSOLXAMON  (MoiTrf\A<^oi;  [VM-m, 
nkafimr  0  iftMoJantui}  =  Uk; kuli.ah  10  (1 
Gidr.  viil.  M;  comp.  Eir.  Tlii.  16). 

•  HOTE  [iciplm--  fntaai),  lUtl.  rii.  S-Oi 
Luke  vl.  41.  43.  The  oriKiniil  von]  ben  UHd 
properij  deiioUa  a,  emtll  pirlJcle  of  »inftfaing  dry, 
M  wood,  efaalT,  oritnw.  The  rendering  "untv" 
■r  "aplinter"  ii  prdmed  bf  KUne  u  fominif  ■ 
more  Uvdy  uititbnii  lo  "  bewn."  For  tbe  pmi'erb 
•ee  the  oolea  of  WeUUiD  aod  Tholuck  on  Mut. 
»11. 8-9.  A. 

MOTH  (try,"  •*•*.-  rti,  Mx"i.  Tcipax*, 

ypi(><ei;  Sjm.  eifitft:  Aq.  ^wo-it:  finta^  nranta). 
Bj  U<c  Kebnw  word  we  wa  certainly  (o  undei^ 
Maud  unie  epnia  of  clothet-moth  (ei'T»<r)i  fin-  the 
Uiedi  rlit,  uid  tbe  Utin  li'nea,  in  uied  bj  uicimt 
uithon  to  denote  either  tbe  lana  or  the  inm^  of 
thia  dtMnictlce  iniect,  and  the  conteit  of  the  kt- 
fral  pasMgei  where  Che  word  occun  u  aufficjentJj 
indicstiia  of  the  animal.  Refeience  to  the  de- 
■tmctire  faahiti  o(  the  elotho-nioLh  la  made  in 
Job  ir.  19,  xiii.  £8|  Pi.  luli.  11;  Ii.  1.  9,  li.  8; 
i.  1»,  20;  Luke  ili.  S3,  and  in 


F.  13;  Matt, 
ticdua,  xii.  3,  iljj. 
hut  one  wbcre  mention  of  thia  inaect  ia  made,  it  ia 
iu  referent*  to  ita  babit  o(  dotrojing  pumenla; 
In  Job  xxTli.  IB,  "He  buildeth  bi*  hovaa  aa  a 
moth,"  it  ia  dear  that  alluaion  la  niaite  either  lo 
the  weU-lcDOwn  cue  of  the  Tinea  ptltiauUn  (ne 
woodcut},  or  toma  allied  ipeciea,  or  elae  to  the  kaf- 
boiktiiig  lann  of  aome  other  member  of  the  Lrpi- 
daplcm.  "I  will  be  to  Kphraim  aa  a  moth,"  in 
Hoa.  T.  IS.  clearlj  meani  "  I  will  oonnima  him  ■■ 
a  moth  coniDinea  guiaenta."  Ilie  eipreaaion  of 
U»  A.  V.  In  Job  It.  IB,  "are  cnithtd  befon  the 

the  diAreiit  Inlerpretationa  of  thia  paaaage  aee 
Koaaonilillsr'i  ScioL  ad  loc.,  where  it  ia  argued 
that  tliewordg  Imdered  "tcfiiretha  moth"  (iKnify, 
"-iij  a  molb  (deatroji  garmenla)."  So  the  ^'ulg- 
-  conanmentur  veluti  a  tinea"  [for  thia  uae  of  tbr 
Hebrew  phnM,  aee  1  Sam.  i.  16.  Simito  la  Ui« 
Latin  ad  faden,  la  Plaut.  OmUU.  I.  I,  73). 
Othrea  take  the  paaags  thua  —  "whoarecniafaed 
-m  ta  tbe  (rail  moth  la  cruihad."     Kither  Knae 


wUl-j 


L>  cf  Lea  {CentmnL  a 


•  mo  the  roFt  BT^,  "  to  bl 


Joi^  ad  loc.).     Some 
'  flpsvit  of  Hatt  n. 
(tncn  ffra- 
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ta-T):  otben  tUnk  tbat  «4,  nil  0pAra  -J 
bMidiadra=><rJt(  mSpAeKtvaa  (tea  SoiUM.  ijt. 
Kwff.  ii.  e.  3AJ.  [Kukt.]  Tba  OncMak  wan 
fond  of  forming  npoaltoriea  of  rich  apparfl  (Ham. 
nood,  ^Riut.  00  Hatt  ji.  IB),  wb«a>  tha  frn|i»t 
allMiad  to  the  dcetcuetlftDB  ctf  tbe  eloths-moth 


u  to  clothfa. 


Tbe  Britiafa  tinea  wblcl 

r,  etc-,  are  the  following ;  tintn  tnpttttUn,  a  com- 
on  apeeiea  often  found  in  cairiagn,  the  Urn  ftcd- 
g  undo-  a  mller;  conalructed  from  the  lining, 
ptUkmeOn,  the  larva  of  which  conatmcta  a  port 
lie  caie  out  of  the  lubaUnce  in  which  it  trada, 
and  ii  vbj  partisl  to  feathera.  Thia  ipeciea,  writea 
r.  H.  T.  SUinton  to  the  author  of  Ihia  aitide, 
wrtaiulj  occun  in  A^  Minor,  and  t  think  jou 
ij  ufelj  conclude,  thu  it  and  bmUula  (an 
undant  ipecia  ottcn  (bund  in  hone-hair  lininf^ 
chain)  will  be  found  in  anj  old  fimiiture  w«r»- 
uw  at  Jemealon."  For  an  Intereiting  accwint 
the  habita  and  economj  of  tbe  dothet-motha, 
t  Kennie'a  Ittuct  ArdnltOvr,  p.  190,  and  frr 
ijitematic  ennmefation  of  the  Britiafa  ipeciea  of 
B  genua  Tintn,  m  Imeela  Brinnmicn,  rol.  liL 
The  clothm-niothi  beloiig  to  the  group  Tunnii, 
ordo-  LtjM^tra.     For  tbe  HdiRw   D^  (5**) 

>  WOHM.  W.  H. 

MOTHER  {DH>Vi»>-'»"'^)-  Theanpa- 
iiity  of  the  Hefarew  orer  all  contain  poraneooa 
itemi  of  legialatioa  and  of  diothU  ia  itnm^j 
own  in  the  hi)iber  otjmatjoii  of  Che  DHlther  in 
the  Jewiib   filniil}',   aa   oontraated    i  ~  ~ 


well  a 


indent   o 


n  tbeca 


{'I  mother,  aa  ^jpeara  in 

a  ttnted  with  eipedal  bonor  (I 

X.  19;  Le*.  lii-  3;  Dent,  t   " 


H.  1 


P. 


MOUNT,  MOUNTAIN.    IntheO-T.oor 

tnoalaton  hare  emplayed  thia  word  to  npiaKiPt 
the  fbUowing  Ivma  onlj  of  tba  original:  (IJ  tta 
Hebrew  HTl,  hnr,  with  ita  dirintlis  or  kindred 
-nr^,  Aitrdr,  or  ~n7\,  Aervr;  and  (9)  tba  OmI- 
daa  "^B,  (¥r--  thia  laat  occun  onlj  In  Dan.  LN, 
In  tba  Kew  Tntamoit  it  li  oonlbird  iteni 


MOUNT   MOUNTADT 

*j  to  Rprcanting  ipos.  In  tbe  Apoerypha 
oMge  pravaik  m  io  the  N.  T.,  tho  onlj 
bang  in  1  Maoe.  lii.  86,  where  *<  mount** 
b  put  Ibr  f^f ,  probftbly  a  mound,  as  we  thouki 
fiov  mj,  or  embukment,  bj  whiefa  Simon  eat  off 
tke  oomanmleatlon  between  Um  citadel  on  the  Tem- 
ple Bwont  and  the  town  of  Jerumlem.  For  thii 
Joiiphai  (AmL  xiii.  5,  §  11)  baa  rftxof,  a  wall. 

Bat  while  they  have  eniitbyed  '*  mount "  and 
"TBwmtain  •*  for  tbe  abo«-e  Hebrew  and  Greek 
tarn  only,  the  tranabton  of  tbe  A.  V.  have  also 
imrMinnally  rendered  the  -same  terma  by  the  £ng- 
fiih  word  **  hill,**  then^y  aometimes  cauaing  a 
eoufiakm  and  diaeonnectiiwi  between  the  dill^rent 
pifta  of  the  namtiTe  which  it  would  be  derinble 
to  iveid.  Fyamplwi  of  tbla  are  gi^'en  under  Hills 
(wiLiLp.lOn).  OthcfB  wiU  be  found  in  1  Maec. 
im.  M,  eompared  with  xn.  90;  Jud.  vi.  13,  18, 
sMapu  with  X.  10,  ziii.  10. 

l¥e  Hebrew  word  Aor,  like  the  Engliah  »  moun- 
tain,** m  em|>lo}-ed  both  for  single  eminancea  more 
« Iw  iaobted,  aueh  at  Sinai,  Geriziiu,  £bal,  Zion, 
md  Ofivfl,  and  for  lacgei,  such  as  Lebanon.  It  is 
iho  applied  to  %  mountainous  country  or  district, 
M  io  Josh.  xi.  16,  where  **  the  mountain  of  Israel  ** 
■  the  highland  of  Fialeetine,  as  oppowd  to  the 
•*nlky  and  the  plain ;  **  and  in  Josh.  zi.  21,  zx.  7, 
vhcie  ^the  mountain  of  Judah*'  (A.  V.  in  the 
fcrawr  ease  ^^mountaina**)  is  the  same  as  '^the 
US-eountiy  **  in  zxi.  1 1.  Similarly  Mount  Ephraim 
^Har  Ephraim)  is  the  mountMnous  district  occupied 
bT  tint  tribe,  which  is  evident  fh>m  the  fiict  that 
tilt  Mount  (.aaah,  Mount  Zenianiim,  the  hill  of 
Pkindias,  and  the  towns  of  Sbeehem,  Shamir, 
'Hnnnth-SenKh,  besides  other  cities  (2  Cbr.  zv.  8), 
em  an  situated  upon  it.«  So  also  the  ^  mountain 
of  the  Amorites  **  is  apparently  tbe  elevated  eoun- 
tiyast  of  the  Dewl  Sea  and  Jordan  (Deut  i.  7, 
11,20),  and  »  Mount  NaphtaU '*  the  very  elevated 
lad  hilly  tnct  aUotted  to  that  tribe. 

"ns  farioQS  eminences  or  mountain-districts  to 
sludi  the  word  har  is  applied  in  the  O.  T.  are  as 

Ababm;  Am  aha;  op  thb  Amalekites;  of 
ni  AMonrrics;  Abarat;  Baalau;  Baal- 
MiKMoa;  Ba«ra^;  Bkthkl;  Bkthkr;  Car- 
■el:  Ebal;  EmRAiii ;  Ephrox;  Esau;  Gaash; 
QiaiziM;  Gilboa;  Gilrad;  Ualak;  Ukres; 
Homos;  Hoh^  (2);  Horeu;  or  Israel;  Jb- 
AKW;  JuDAif ;  Oljvbt,  or  OF  Olives;  Mizar; 
MoKiAii;  NAniTALi;  Nebo{  Param;  Pbra- 
zm;  'Samaria;  Seir;  Sepiiar;  Sixai;  Sion, 
Siuox,  or  Shemib  (all  names  for  Hermon);  Sha- 
nnt;  Tabor;  Zalmov;  Zemar^iim;  Zion. 

Till  Houar  of  the  Valley  (P9yn  in : 

llpof  *Ei^;  Alex.  ''Eyout'  fntma  oorwaUU)  was  a 
fiithet  on  tlw  East  of  Jordan,  within  the  territory 
iirtted  to  Becbea  (Josh.  ziii.  19),  oontaming  a 
■amber  of  towns.  Ita  name  recalls  a  similar  juzta- 
^tkm  of  **•  mount  **  and  "  valley  "  in  the  name 

•  Id  tlM  am*  oianner  "Tho  Peak/'  originally  the 
Mac  of  tbo  highest  mouataln  of  Dorbyahirs,  has  now 


to  Iho  wbolo  dbtrioi 

*  3lourt  Ear  is  probably  the  **  great  mouamln  '  -^ 

te  "^  sMMiDtaia  of  mountains,"  aoeonting  to  tho  ^* 

vMlcartnae  of  ompfaaoiiing  an  ozpraaeloo  by  doubling 

<  1 K.  xvL  M,  *«  tho  hffl  8amarU ; »  aeenrataly,  •«  tho 


«The 
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of  M  liangdale  i  ikes,**  a  wdl-known  moantam  in 
our  own  country. 

The  word  knr  became,  at  least  in  <me  instance^ 
inoorponted  with  the  name  which  accompanied  it| 
so  as  to  form  one  word.  Har  (>erissim,  Mount 
Gerizim,  appears  in  the  writers  of  the  first  centuries 
of  the  Christian  era  as  w6Kis  *Aoyapt{ly  (Eupole- 
mus),  6pot  *Apyapi(os  (Marinus),  moru  AgoMortn 
(7em.  HkroaoUfm.  p.  687).  This  is  also,  as  has 
already  been  noticed  (eee  w^.  i.  p.  156  6),  the  origin 
of  the  name  of  Armageddon ;  and  it  may  possibly 
be  that  of  Atabyrion  or  Itabyrion,  the  form  under 
wbinh  the  name  of  Mount  Tabor  is  given  by  Uie 
IJLX.,  Stephanus  of  Byzantium,  and  othen,  and 
which  may  have  been  a  ootruption,  for  tbe  ssIli 
of  euphony,  ftom  *Afna06ptotf  i  —  'Aro^^pioyv 
*lTa0vpiop- 

The  frequent  occurrence  throughout  the  Scrip 
tures  of  personification  of  the  natural  features  of 
the  country  is  very  remaritable.   Tbe  following  are, 
it  is  believed,  all  the  words  <  used  with  this  object 
in  rebtion  to  mountains  or  hills:  — 

1.  Head,  WAIj  Jidth^  Gen.  viii.  5;  Ez.  ziz. 

20 ;   Deut.   zzziv.   1 ;    1    K.  zvui.    43    (A.  V 
»*top"). 

2.  Ears,  niSp^i  AmStk.  Aznoth-Tabor,  Josh 
ziz.  34:  possibly  in  allusion  tu  some  projection  on 
the  top  of  the  mountain.  The  same  word  is  perhaps 
found  in  Uzzem-Sherah. 

8.  Shoulder,  ^HS,  CAthiph.  Dent  zzziii. 
12;  Josh.  zv.  8,  and'zviiL  16  ('tside**);  aU  re- 
ferring to  the  hills  on  or  among  which  Jerusalem 
is  plMsd.  Josh.  zv.  10,  ^  Um  side  of  Mount 
Jearim." 

4.  Side,  "T^,  T$ad.  (See  the  word  for  the 
"  side"  of  a  man  in  2  Sam.  ti  16«  I^lz.  iv.  4,  Ac.) 
Used  in  reference  to  a  mountain  in  I  Sam.  zziii. 
26,  2  Sam.  ziU.  84. 

6.  LoiMB  or  Flakeb,  H^pS,  CitlMk.  Chis- 

loth-Tabor,  Josh.  ziz.  12.     It  occurs  also  in  the 
name  of  a  village,  probably  situated  on  thia  part 

of  the  mountain,  Ha-(3esuIloth,  H^v^^n,  t.  r. 
the  «' loins**  (Josh.  ziz.  18).     [ChebulLoth.] 

6.  Rib,  TOh^,  T$£id,  Only  used  once,  in  speak- 
ing of  the  Mount  of  Olives,  2  Sam.  zvl.  18,  and 
there  translated  >«  side/*  iK  rkwpas  rod  6povs, 

7.  Back,  tS^^,  Shecem,  Powbly  the  icot  of 
the  name  of  the' town  Shechetn,  which  may  be 
derived  (irom  its  situation,  as  it  were  on  the  bacV 
of  Gierizim. 

8.  Thigh,  H^'n^  Jaro&k,  (See  the  word  for 
the  "  thij^h  '*  of  a  man  in  Judg.  Hi.  16,  21.)  Ap- 
plied to  Mount  Ephraim,  Judg.  ziz.  1,  18;  and  to 
Lebanon,  2  K.  zix.  23;  Is.  zzzvii.  94.  (Tied  abo 
for  the  <*  sides  *'  of  a  cave,  1  Sam.  zziv.  3. 

•  With  perhaps  four  oxcoptions,  aU  the  above  tenns 
are  used  in  our  own  langoago ;  but,  in  addition,  ws 
speak  of  tho  «erown,**  the  **  Instep,'*  the  t^foot,'* 
tho  «toe,**  and  the  "breast*'  or  **  bosom**  of  a 
monntiin  or  hill.  **  Top  *'  Is  perhapn  only  a  eorrui^ 
tlon  of  kapf^  "  hsad.**  Sfanllariy  wo  spea  of  ths 
(moath,**  and  tho  <*ioriF  **  (t  «.  tbo  "  thraU*')  off 
a  mvino ;  and  a  '*  toogno  *•  of  land. 
<o<,  *«iMok,'*lnfk«DcB. 
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t.  The  word  traoaUited  *<  covert  *'  In  1  S«n.  izt. 

»  is  "IJJD,  iWiAer,  from  inO,  «  to  hide,"  and 
probeblj  refers  to  the  shrubbery  or  thicket  through 
which  AbigaU's  path  lay.  In  this  passage  ^  hill  '* 
should  be  **  mountain.'* 

The  Chaldee  *1**)tO,  (dr,  is  the  name  still  giTsn 
to  the  Mount  of  OHveSf  the  Jebel  et-  Titr, 

Hie  above  is  principally  taken  from  the  Appendix 
to  PiofesKr  Stanley's  Sinai  and  PaUatine,  §  Sd. 
See  also  S49,  and  338  note,  of  that  woric.        Q. 

MOUNT    (Is.    xxix.   3;    Jer.    vi.  6,   Ac.). 

[SUOB.] 

•  MOUNT  OF  THE  AM'ALEKITBS 

(Jndg.  zii.  16,  and  comp.  v.  14,  A.  V.)i  or 
MOUNT  OF  AM'ALEK.    [Amalbkiteh] 

*  MOUNT  E'PHKAIM.  [Ephbaim, 
Mount,  Amer.  ed.] 

MOUNTAIN    OF   THE  AM'ORITEB 

(yy^^  '^'7'  ^f  ToS  *Afio^cdov:  Motis 
Amorrhai)^  speci6cally  mentioned  Deut.  i.  19,  20 
(comp.  44),  in  reference  to  the  wandering  of  the 
Israelites  in  the  desert.  It  seems  to  be  the  range 
which  riaes  abruptly  from  the  plateau  of  tt-  TiJi^ 
running  from  a  little  S.  of  W.  to  the  N.  of  £.,  and 
of  which  the  extremities  are  the  Jebel  Araif  en- 
Naknh  westward,  and  Jebel  eUMukrah  eastward, 
and  from  which  line  the  country  continues  moun- 
tainoos  all  the  way  to  Hebron.  [Wildkrnbss  of 
Wamderimg.]  H.  H. 

MOURNING.*  The  numerous  list  of  words 
6mpk>yed  in  Scripture  to  express  the  various  actions 
which  are  characteristic  (tf  mourning,  show  in  a 
great  degree  the  nature  of  the  Jewish  customs  in 
this  respect  They  appear  to  have  consisted  ehiefly 
in  the  following  particulars:  — 

1.  Beating  the  breast  or  other  parts  of  the  body. 

2.  Weeping  and  screaming  in  an  ezoessive  de- 


3.  Wearing  sad-cok>red  garments. 

4.  Songs  of  lamentation. 
6.  Funeral  feasts. 

6.  Employment  of  persons,  especially  womsn,  to 
lunent 

And  we  may  remark  that  the  same  words,  and 
in  many  points  the  same  customs  piwvailed,  not 
mij  in  the  case  of  death,  but  in  cases  of  afflilBtion 
or  calamity  in  general. 

(1.)  Although  in  some  respects  a  similarity  exists 
betwem  Eastern  and  Western  usage,  a  similarity 

•  1.  To  mourn.   vJH,  ««vMw,  ht§f, 

2.  (a)  pS,  yoyyi;;»,  and  (6)  HD^,  wmf$tm,moereo. 

from  (6)  n*3M  and  n*5Si?,  artv^/itM^  gtmitus. 

a   Lam.    IL  6,    TavciMn^iMroc,   humiHatua,-    A.  ▼. 
i  moomlnf,'*  **  lamentaUon.'* 

3.  raD2l,  irrfi^oc,  Jlttusf  A.  V.  Baekitth.  Also 
n^^2,  and  HSSf  ^'^^1  fr°°^  '^?9f  KXaimtJIeo. 

4.  ^n3,  ^pijipott  eantw.  In  Is.  U.  10,  ^H,  •^voc, 
mmentatio.  In  Sl  zzviL  82,  ^3,  0f>nnt,  •amun 
^■ntbre^  from  HTT},  9fnp4m^  rawro. 

3    IHS,  •p^vM,  higt 
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which  in  ramoto  times  and  in  paitieidw 
was  stiongsr  than  is  now  the  case,  the  d^flkivooi 
between  oich  is  on  the  whole  very  striking.  Cms 
marked  feature  of  oriental  monruing  is  wiiai  msj 
be  called  its  studied  publicity,  and  the  caftliil 
observance  of  the  prescribed  oereoxmiea.  Thus 
Abraham,  after  the  death  of  Sarah,  came,  aa  it  wresw 
in  state,  to  mourn  and  weq[>  tat  ber,  Goi.  zxiit.  2. 
Job,  after  his  misfortunes,  ^*  arose  and  rent  his 
mantle  (metV,  Dress,  i.  621  a),  and  shaved  hia 
head,  and  fell  down  upon  the  ground,  on  the  ashea,** 
Job  i.  20,  ii.  8,  and  in  like  manner  hia  friends 
**  rent  every  one  his  mantle,  and  sprinkled  dost 
upon  their  beads,  and  sat  down  witli  him  on  tfaa 
ground  seven  days  and  seven  nighto**  witboui 
speaking,  iL  12,  13.  We  read  also  of  hif^h  plaiM, 
stieets,  and  house-tops,  ss  places  especially  eboaan 
for  mourning,  not  only  by  Jews  but  by  other  nstiima. 
Is.  XV.  8;  Jer.  ill.  21,  xlriil.  38;  1  Sam.  xi.  4,  xsx. 
4;  2  Sam.  xv.  30. 

(2.)  Among  the  particular  forms  obeonred  tbe 
following  may  be  mentioned :  — 

a.  Rending  the  clothes,  (sen.  zxzvii.  89,  84,  zliv. 
13;  2  Chr.  xxxiv.  27;  Is.  xxxvL  22;  Jer.  xoevL 
24  (where  the  absence  of  the  fonn  is  to  be  noted), 
xU.  6;  2  Sam.  iU.  31,  xv.  32;  Josh.  vii.  6;  Joel  iL 
13;  Ba-.  ix.  6;  2  K.  v.  7,  xi.  14;  Matt.  xzvL  6ft, 
IfidrMy;  Bfark  xiv.  63,  vircir. 

b,  DnsuDg  in  sackcloth  [SAGKCumi],  Gen. 
xxzviL  34;  2  Sam.  iu.  31,  xxi.  10;  Pa.  zzxr.  13; 
Is.  zxxvii.  1;  Joel  L  8, 13;  Am.  vUi.  10;  Joo.  ilL 
8,  man  and  beast;  Job  zvi.  16;  Esth.  iv.  8,  4;  Jer. 
vi.  26;  Lam.  U.  10;  1  K.  xxi.  27. 

c  Ashes,  dust,  or  earth  sprinkled  on  the  psnosi, 
2  Sam.  ziiL  19,  xv.  32;  Josh.  vfi.  6;  Esth.  iv.  1, 
3;  Jer.  vi.  26;  Job  ii.  12,  zvi.  15,  xlii.  6;  Is.  IxL 
3;  Rev.  zviii.  19. 

cL  BhMk  or  sad-colored  garments,  2  Sam.  zir.  % 
Jer.  viii.  21;  Ps.  zzxviU.  6,  zUi.  9,  zliiL  2;  MaL 
iit.  14,  maif;. ;  Gm.  p.  1195. 

e.  Bemoval  of  ornaments  or  neglect  of  person, 
Deut  xzi.  12,  13;  Ex.  xxxiU.  4:  2  Sam.  ziv.  S, 
zix.  24;  Eb.  xxri.  16;  Dan.  z.  3;  Matt  vi.  16,  17. 
[Nail.] 

/.  Shaving  the  head,  plucking  out  the  hair  of 
the  head  or  beard,  I^ev.  z.  6;  2  Sam.  ziz.  84;  Ear. 
iz.  3;  Job  i.  20;  Jer.  vii.  29,  zvi.  6. 

g.  Laying  bare  some  part  of  the  body.  laaiab 
himself  naked  and  barelbot,  Is.  zz.  9.  Hie  'Bgyp- 
tian  and  Ethiopian  captivea,  ib.  ver.  4;  Is.  zlvli.  % 
L  6;  Jer.  ziU.  22,  26;  Nah.  iU.  6;  Mie.  i.  11; 
vtiLlO. 


7.  'yTUf  vaorfcfiOA,  eomlnttor,  L  a.  to 
eolorsd  elottMS.    Jer.  vUL  SL 

8.  ]1K,  dolor,    CBBf-cm.] 

9.  Hiri,  fUAov,  eonnm.    b.  IL  la 

10.  n^*nT3,    Movoc.   eonvimumf   A.  T. 
ff  mooming  Itost"    Jer.  zvL  5. 

11.  ^np,    or    l^P,    ♦•to   beat"      Hsoe 
nS^^S"?!!?,  Jer.   Iz.   17;  tf^niwmrai,   iMnentatriem 


n 


r«o. 


6.  IJIpD,  imnr6t,  paMittis,  frim  "TJC.  KAwrUf 
pfairro.    IssBmI.xU.  6. 


In  N.   T.   0pii»4m,  4AaAi>,  &AaXi^m, 
flm4^,  «A«&£m,  K^vTOfMA,  «ertf4c,  wi^ot^ 
hbtfpttM ;  kigeOtJUo^  fioroy  J»iM<«,  Wirss, 
,/ltfvf,  mocnir,  ploMctus,  nfciiafws. 


MOURNINU 

A.  Farting  «r  ahrtimmfle  m  meat  an  J  drink;  S 
L  la,  iiL  35,  liL  16,  2S;  1  Saiu.  uxi.  13; 
E«.  T.  6;  Neb.  L  4;  Dan.  z.  3,  vi.  IS;  Joel  L  U, 
K.  19;  Es.  zziT.  17;  Zeoh.  tu.  5,  a  periodical  &at 
eafitivitj;  1  K.  zzL  9, 12 ;  Is.  Mil.  3,  4,  6, 
7,  S>,  11;  Mat  iiL  14;  Jer.  zzxn.  9;  Jon. 
it.  6,7  (of  Nineveh);  Judg.  zx.  2tf;  3  Chr.  zx.  3; 
Ev.  TiiL  81;  Matt.  iz.  14,  15. 

£.  In  the  nine  diieetion  maj  be  mentioned 
dinmalioQ  in  o&riugs  to  God,  and  prohibition  to 
partake  in  aacrificial  food,  I>e?.  vii.  90;  Dent.  zzvi. 
U;  Hoa.  tz.  4;  Joel  i  9, 13,  16. 

L  Oovering  the  "upper  Lp,"  •*.  e.  the  lower 
paK  ef  the  fine,  and  sometimes  the  head,  in  token 
flf  dcnee;  specialljr  In  the  ease  of  the  leper,  Lev. 
iiiL4d;  S  Sam.  xv.  30,  zix.  4;  Jer.  xiv.  4;  £x. 
zziT.  17;  Hie.  iii.  7. 

L  Cntting  the  flesh,  Jer.  xvi.  6,  7 ;  xli.  6. 
[Crrruoa  in  the  Fuun.]  Beating  the  body, 
Ba.  xxL  12;  Jer.  xxxi.  19. 

fli.  Empk>jment  of  persons  hired  for  the  purpose 
ef  nooming,  women  **  skillful  in  lamentation,** 
xiL  5;  Jer.  ix.  17;  Am.  t.  16;  Matt.  ix.  23. 
flute-pUjers,  Matt.  ix.  23  [Mihstrkl];  2 
Chr.  ZZIT.  25. 

•.  Akin  to  this  usage  the  custom  for  friends  or 
paiatn-bj  to  join  in  the  lamentations  of  bereaved 
ar  afflicted  persons,  Gen.  L  3;  Judg.  xi.  40;  Job 
it  11,  xzx.  25,  zzvii.  15;  Ps.  Ixxviii.  64;  Jer.  iz.  1, 
18;  1  K.  ziv.  13,  18;  1  Chr.  vu.  22;  2  Chr. 
r.  21,  25;  Zech.  zii.  11;  Luke  vii.  12;  John  xL 
tl;  Acte  viii.  2,  ix.  89;  Koni.  xii.  15  So  also  in 
of  general  sorrow  we  find  large  numbers  of 
joining  in  passionate  expressions  of  grief, 
Jadg.  IL  4,  XX.  26;  1  Sam.  xxviii.  3,  xxx.  4;  2 
Ssa.  L  12;  Ear.  iiL  13;  Es.  vu.  16,  and  the  like 
k  SMDtioned  of  the  priests,  Joel  ti.  17;  Mai.  ii.  13; 
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a  The  sitting  or  lying  posture  in  silence  indiea- 
liie  of  grief.  Gen.  xxliL  3;  Judg.  xx.  26,  2  S«n. 
si.  16,  xiiL  31;  Job  L  20,  u.  13;  Ear.  iz.  3;  Lam. 
iL  10:  Is.  ilL  26. 

^  Mouming  feast  and  eup  of  consolation,  Jer. 
IVL7.8. 

The  period  of  mourning  varied.  In  the  ease  of 
iaeob  it  was  seventy  days.  Gen.  L  3;  of  Aaron, 
Xoa.  XX.  23,  and  Moees,  Dent,  xxxiv.  8,  thirty. 
A  tether  period  of  seven  days  in  Jacob's  case, 
Gca.  L  10.  Seven  days  for  Saul,  which  may  have 
kaoi  so  sbridged  period  in  time  of  national  danger, 
1  San.  xxxL  13. 

Sseessive  grief  in  the  case  of  an  indiridual  may 
hs  Mtieed  in  2  Sam.  iii.  16;  Jer.  xxxi.  16,  and  the 
SMS  hypocritically,  Jer.  xli.  6. 

(t.)  Similar  practices  are  noticed  in  the  Apoery- 
pkal  books. 

0.  Weeping,  fitting,  rending  clothes,  sackcloth, 
■has,  or  earth  on  head,  1  Mace.  ii.  14,  iiL  47,  iv. 
»,  V.  14,  zi.  71,  xiii.  45;  2  Maco.  iii.  19,  x.  25, 
nr.  15;  Jod.  ir.  10,  11;  riii.  6,  U.  1,  xiv.  Jo 
(AsqrriansX  x.  2,  8,  viiL  6 ;  8  Maoc.  iv.  6;  2  Esdr. 
c  4;  &th.  xiv.  2. 

4.  Fnnera]  feast  with  wailing.  Bar.  vi.  82  [or 
E^  of  Jer.  82];  also  Tob.  iv.  1";  see  in  reproof 
i  lbs  practice,  Aug.  Ckt,  D.  riiL  27. 

&  Period  of  DMoming,  Jud.  riii.  6;  Ecclu^  xxiL 
tiseicndayi,  8oa]soparhaps2Esdr.  V.  20.  Bel 
mi  Dn^^oo  vcr.  40. 

i.  PkiasiB  ministering  in  sackcloth  and  ashes, 
hfltm  dieted  In  saefcebth,  Jud.  iv.  11, 14, 15. 

4  Usl  nrJCTfe  with  dothes  vsnt,  head  and  heard 


shorn,  and  head  bare,  Bar.  ri.  81  [or  Epist  ol  Jer. 

316]. 

(4.)  In  Jewish  writings  not  Scriptural,  theM 
notices  are  in  the  main  confirmed,  and  in  soma 
cases  eularged. 

a.  Tearing  hair  and  beating  breast,  Joseph.  AM 
xri.  7,  §  5,  XV.  3,  §  9. 

b.  Sackcbth  and  ashes,  Joseph.  Ant  xx.  6,  §  1^ 
xix.  8,  §  2,  BtiL  Jud.  U.  12,  §  5;  ebthes  rent,  iL 
15,  §  4. 

c.  Seven  days'  mourning  for  a  father,  Joseph. 
AtU.  xvU.  8,  §  4,  BtU.  JmL  iL  1,  §  1;  for  thirty 
days,  B.  J.  iii.  9,  §  5. 

d.  Those  wiio  met  a  fiueral  required  to  jchc  U , 
Joseph,  c.  Ap.  ii.  26;  see  Luke  vii.  12,  and  U  g 
xii.  15. 

e.  Flute-players  at  a  funeral,  BelL  Jud.  iiL  ft, 
§  5.    [J  A I  RUB,  Amer.  ed.] 

The  Mislma  prescribes  seven  days*  mourning  fos 
a  father,  a  mother,  sou,  daughter,  brother,  sister, 
or  wife  (Bartenora,  on  Motd  KcUon,  iii.  7). 

Rending  garments  is  regularly  graduated  accori* 
ing  to  the  d^ree  of  relationship.  For  a  father  cv 
mother  the  garment  was  to  be  rent,  but  not  wil  h 
an  instrument,  so  as  to  show  the  breast;  to  Im 
sewn  up  roughly  after  thirty  days,  but  never  closed. 
Hie  same  for  one's  own  teacher  in  the  Law,  but  for 
other  relatives  a  palm  breadth  of  the  upper  garment 
to  suffice,  to  be  sewn  up  roughly  after  seven  days 
and  fully  ck)sed  after  thirty  days,  Motd  Kal.  iii. 
7;  Shabb.  xiiL  3;  Carpzov,  App.  Bib.  p.  650. 
Friendly  mourners  were  to  sit  on  the  ground,  not 
on  the  bed.  On  certain  days  the  lamentation  was 
to  be  only  partial,  Afoed  Kai,  1.  c.  For  a  wifo 
there  was  to  be  at  least  one  hired  mourner  and  two 
pipers,  Cetmbotk^  iv.  4. 

(5.)  In  the  last  place  we  may  mention  a,  the 
id<^trou8  **  mourning  for  Tammuz,*'  Es.  riii.  14, 
as  indicating  identity  of  practice  in  certain  cases 
among  Jews  and  heaUiens;  and  the  custom  in  later 
days  di  offerings  of  food  at  graves,  Ecclus.  xxx.  18. 
5.  The  prohibition  both  to  the  high-priest  and  to 
Nazarites  against  going  into  mourning  even  for  a 
father  or  mother,  Lev.  xxi.  10,  11;  Num.  ri.  7; 
see  Nemr^  vii.  1.  The  inferior  priests  were  limited 
to  the  cases  of  their  near  relatives.  Lev.  xxi.  1,  2, 4. 
0.  The  food  eaten  during  the  time  of  mourning  was 
regarded  as  impure,  Deut.  xxvL  14;  Jer.  xvi.  5,  7; 
E^  xziv.  17;  Hoa.  iz.  4. 

(6.)  When  we  turn  to  heathen  ^writers  we  find 
similar  usages  prevailing  among  various  nations  of 


antiquity.  Herodotus,  speaking  of  the  Egyptians, 
says,  **  When  a  man  of  any  account  dies,  all  the 
womankind  among  hie  rebtives  proceed  to  smear 
their  heads  and  fiioes  with  mud.  They  then  leave 
the  corpse  in  the  house,  and  parade  the  city  with 
their  breasts  exposed,  beating  themselves  as  thijr 
go,  and  in  this  they  are  joined  by  all  the  wonrsi 
belonging  to  the  family.  In  like  manner  the  meo 
alau  meet  them  from  opposite  quarters,  naked  to  the 
waist  and  beaUng  themselves  "  (Her.  ii.  85).  He 
also  mentions  seventy  days  as  the  period  of  embalm- 
ing (ii.  86).  This  doubtless  includes  the  whole 
mourning  period.  Diodorus,  speaking  of  a  king's 
death,  mentions  rending  of  garments,  suspension  of 
sacrifices,  heads  smeared  with  chty,  and  breasts 
bared,  and  says  men  and  women  go  about  in  com- 
panies of  200  or  300,  making  a  walling  twice-arday, 
•bp^fiMs  fi§r*  &9fis'  They  abstain  firom  flesh, 
wheat-biead,  wine,  the  bath,  dainties,  and  in  gao- 
eral  all  pLeasaro;  do  not  lie  on  beds,  but  lament  m 
tat  an  ooly  ohihl  during  asventy-two  days.  Ou  tbft 
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alt  day  a  lort  uf  trial  waa  held  of  the  mcriU  of 
me  deceased,  and  according  to  the  verdict  pn>- 
Dounced  by  the  acclamaUoiia  of  the  crowd,  be  waa 
treated  with  funeral  honors,  or  the  contiwy  (Diod. 
Sic.  i.  72).  Similar  usages  prevailed  in  the  case  of 
private  persons,  £6.  91,  92. 

The  %yptian  paintings  confirm  these  accounts 
as  to  the  exposure  of  the  person,  the  beatuig,  and 
the  throwhig  clay  or  mud  upon  the  head;  and 
women  are  represented  who  appear  to  be  hired 
moumera  (I^ong,  Jiff,  Ant.  ii.  164-159;  Wilkinson, 
Eg.  Ant.  ii.  pp.  358, 887).  Herodotus  also  mentions 
the  Persian  custom  of  rending  the  garments  with 
wailing,  and  also  cutting  off  the  hair  on  occasions 
of  death  or  cakmity.  The  lust,  he  says,  waa  alao 
usual  among  the  Scythians  (Her.  ii.  66,  viii.  99, 
ix.  24,  iv.  71). 

Lucian,  in  his  discourse  concerning  Greek  moura- 
ing,  speaks  of  tearing  tlie  hair  and  flesh,  and 
wailing,  and  beating  the  breast  to  the  auund  of  a 
flute,  L.irial  of  shives,  horses,  and  ornaments  as 
likely  to  be  useAU  to  the  deceased,  and  the  practice 
for  relatives  to  endeavor  to  persuade  the  parents  of 
the  deceased  to  partake  of  the  funeral-feast  (trsp^ 
ZtiTPov)  by  way  of  recruiting  themselves  alter 
their  three  days*  fiut  (/>e  Luctu,  vol.  ii.  p.  803, 
305,  307,  ed.  Amsterdam).  Plutarch  mentions 
that  the  Greeks  regarded  all  mournerB  as  unclean, 
and  that  women  in  mourning  cut  their  hair,  but 
the  men  let  it  grow.  Of  the  Romans,  in  carrying 
corpses  of  parents  to  the  grave,  tlie  sons,  he  says, 
cover  tlieir  heads,  but  the  daughters  uncover  them, 
ooutniry  to  their  custom  in  each  case  ( QutuL  Rom. 
vol.  vii.  pp  74,  8*2,  ed.  Reiske). 

Greeks  and  Romans  both  made  use  of  hired 
mourners,  prafiom^  who  accompanied  the  funeral 
procession  with  chants  or  songs.  Flowers  and  per- 
Aimes  were  also  throvm  on  the  graves  (Ov.  Fa$t. 
vi.  660;  Tritt.  v.  1,  47;  Plato,  Legg.  vii.  9;  Diet 
vfAntiq.  art  Fumu).  Thepittfca  seem  to  be  the 
predecessors  of  the  "  mutes  "  of  modem  funerals. 

(7.)  With  the  practices  above  mentioned,  orien- 
tal and  other  cuatoms,  ancient  and  modem,  in 
great  measure  agree.  D*Anieux  says,  Arab  men 
are  silent  in  grief,  but  the  women  scream,  tear 
their  hair,  hands,  and  face,  and  throw  earth  or  sand 
en  their  heads.  The  older  women  wear  a  blue  veil 
and  an  old  abba  by  way  of  mourning  garments. 
They  also  sing  the  praises  of  the  deceased  ( Trav. 
pp.  969,  270).  Niebuhr  says  both  Mohammedans 
and  Christians  in  Egypt  hire  wailing  women,  and 
wail  at  sUted  Umca  ( Vog.  1.  150).  Burckhardt 
says  the  women  of  Atbara  in  Nubia  shave  their 
heads  on  the  death  of  their  nearest  relatives,  a  cus- 
tom pre\*alent  also  among  several  of  the  peasant 
tribes  of  Upper  Egypt.  In  Berber  on  a  death  they 
usually  kill  a  sheep,  a  cow,  or  a  camel.  He  alao 
mentions  waiiing  women,  and  a  man  in  distress 
Desmaaring  his  face  with  dirt  and  dust  in  token  of 
grief  {NiUna,  pp.  176,  226,  374).  And,  speaking 
of  the  ancient  Ai»b  tribes  of  Upper  Egypt,  "  I  have 
^een  the  female  relations  of  a  deceased  man  dance 
efore  his  house  with  sticks  and  Unoes  in  their 
oanda  and  beharing  like  furious  soklien "  {NoUs 
on  Btd.  i.  280).  Shaw  says  of  the  Arabs  of  Bar- 
liary,  after  a  Aineral  the  female  relations  during 
Itie  vpuot  of  two  or  three  mouths  go  onoe  a  week  to 
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weep  over  the  grave  and  oflkr  eatables  (wb  EoeinB 
xzz.  18).  He  alao  mentions  mourning  woonk 
(7>av.  pp.  220,  242).  ^'In  Oman,**  Wellstad 
says,  "there  are  no  hired  mourning  women,  biw 
the  females  from  the  neighborhood  assemble  afttf 
a  fiinenl  and  continue  for  eight  da^-s,  from  sanrist 
to  sunset,  to  utter  k>ud  lamentatlona  **  ( Trmo.  L 
216).  In  the  Arabian  Nights  are  frequent  alls* 
sions  to  similar  practices,  as  rending  clothes, 
throwing  dust  on  the  head,  cutting  off  the  h^ 
loud  exclamation,  visits  to  the  tomb,  plucking  the 
hair  and  beard  (i.  65,  2G3,  297.  358,  518,  u.  854, 
237,  409).  1'hey  also  mention  ten  days  and  forty 
days  as  periods  of  mourning  (1.  427,  iL  409).  Sir 
J.  Chardin.  speaking  of  Persia,  says  the  tomba  are 
visited  periodically  by  women  ( Vog.  ri.  489).  Ht 
speaks  ako  of  the  tumult  at  a  death  (»6.  482  >. 
Mourning  laats  forty  days :  for  eight  days  %  fiut  ii 
observed,  and  risits  are  paid  by  firiends  to  the  be- 
reaved rebtives ;  on  the  ninth  day  the  men  go  to 
the  bath,  shave  the  head  and  beard,  and  retiuii 
the  visita,  bat  the  lamentation  oontinnes  two  or 
three  times  a  week  till  the  fortieth  day.  The 
mourning  {;irments  are  dai^-colored,  but  never 
black  {ib.  p.  481).  RusseU,  speakfe^gof  the  Turka 
at  Al^>po,  says,  "the  instant  the  death  takes 
pkuse,  the  women  who  are  in  the  chamber  give  the 
alarm  by  shrieking  as  if  distracted,  and  are  joined 
by  all  the  other  females  in  the  harem.  This  ouu- 
clamation  is  terated  the  "  wulwaly  *' : «  it  is  ao  shriU 
as  to  be  heard,  especially  in  the  night,  at  a  ptD> 
digious  distance,  llie  men  disapprove  of  and  take 
no  share  in  it;  they  drop  a  fern  tears,  assume  a  re- 
signed silence,  and  retire  in  private.  S<Mne  of  the 
near  female  rehtioos,  when  apprised  of  what  baa 
happened,  repair  to  the  house,  and  the  wulwaly, 
which  had  paused  for  some  time,  is  renewed  upon 
the  entrance  of  each  visitant  into  the  harem  '* 
(Aleppo^  i.  806).  He  also  mentions  professional 
mouraers,  visits  to  the  grave  on  the  third,  seventh, 
and  fortieth  days,  prayen  at  the  tomb,  flowen 
strewn,  and  food  distributed  to  the  poor.  At 
these  visits  the  shriek  of  wailing  is  renewed:  the 
chief  nioiimer  appeals  to  the  deceased  and  re- 
proaches him  fondly  for  his  departure.  'He  men 
make  no  change  in  their  dress;  the  women  tay 
aaide  their  jewds,  drew  in  their  plainest  garmcnta, 
and  wear  on  the  head  a  handkerchief  of  a  duaky 
color.  They  usually  mourn  twelve  montha  for  a 
husband  and  six  for  a  fether  {ib.  811,  312).  Of 
the  Jews  he  saya,  the  conclamaiion  is  practiced  by 
the  women,  but  hired  rooomera  are  sehiom  called 
in  to  assist  at  the  wulwaly.  Both  sexes  make  aoDa 
alteration  in  dress  by  way  of  mourning.  The  women 
lay  aside  their  jewds,  the  men  make  a  small  rent 
in  their  outer  vestment  (ii.  86,  87). 

Lane,  speaking  of  the  modem  Egypliana,  aayi, 
**  After  death  the  women  of  the  femily  talae  cnm 
of  lamentation  called  *  welwel^h  *  or  *  wflwal,*  utter- 
ing the  most  pirreing  shrieks,  and  calling  upon  the 
name  of  the  deceased,  *0,  my  master!  O,  my  re> 
source !  0,  my  misfortune  I  O,  my  gl<  r>' !  *  (see  Jer. 
xxii.  18).  llie  femalea  of  the  neighborhood  ormfi 
to  Join  with  them  In  this  oonclamation ;  generady, 
also,  the  family  send  for  two  or  more  nedddOeka,  oi 
public  wailing  women.  Each  brings  a  tambourine 
and  beating  them  they  exdaun,  *Alaa  for  him. 


Oim$ta.  p.  54;  and 
from  BehvHsBS. 
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lit  fande  id^rat,  JcttiwHw,  uid  frioidi,  with 
Iboi  bur  dbtMnled,  utd  •onKtioia  with  roit 
iloOm,  bating  llieir  fue*,  07  la  like  mutter, 
'  AIM,  tv  him ! '     'Hmm   mike  no  iJtention  In 

ha^wik,  uid  buidkirchieCi  of  x  du-k-bUie  oidor. 
Tbij  nat  tlw  lomlia  at  lUta]  period<  "  (.tfoi/.  K^. 
ilL  lil,  171,  ISai.  Wealthy  fiLUiilica  In  Quro  have 
m  tliB  bmial-grDunde  ngularij  ^inilifaed  bnoiee  of 
iminuiig,  lo  which  the  remalea  repair  at  Mated 
psisdi  to  bewail  tbeir  dead.  The  ait  of  nwuniiiiE 
■  nlj  te  be  aequinil  by  loug  pnetioe,aud  reguhir 
fnlmm  of  it  an  nauallj'  hiied,iiii  the  occailon 
rf  a  dMlh,  by  tlw  wnlLhlor  elawa  (Mn.  Poole, 
EagUm.  n  t-j/gjH,  ii.  100).  Dr.  WolfT  nien- 
liH  the  wailing  om  the  dad  b  Abji^nht,  Aulo- 
liij.  iL  n.  Pietn  della  Valle  vent; 
tn  VDODg  the  Jewi  of  buTriiq^  ^lerfi 
attaS  Abraham' 
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or  (harp  NonB,  ri^ti  to  the  plaea  of  the  de*d 
(CarvB,  TrnetU,  p.  «)] :  Baocrofl,  Hiil.  of  U. 
Btfila,  U.  919;  Catlin,  N.  A.  ImHtmt,  I.  90). 

The  fbrnxr  and  pnMnt  coitomi  of  the  WeU, 
Iriab.  mid  Highlaiiden  u  ftioerali  may  alia  be 
cited  at  •imUar  lu  Ktenl  napecta,  e.  g.  wailing 
and  howling,  watchiDK  with  the  oorpec,  Funeral  en- 
ttrtainmenta  ("  funeral  Inked  meali  " ),  flowoi  on 
the  l^yt,  dayi  of  •lilting  the  grave  (Biand,  Pop, 
""   ■        Hartner,  Oil,  iii.  W|. 
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iftathtpnetieeofpii 


[g  the  fleeh  with  arron 


Jon  ii  bund  in  the  weekly 


One  of  the  mor 
tlonal  cuitomar}'  li 

wailing  of  the  Jew»  ai  .leniiaiem  at  a  ipot  H  iicw 
lo  the  Temple  u  could  be  obtained.  Thii  euMunj, 
noticed  by  St.  Jerome,  li  alluded  to  by  Bettjauiii 
of  I'udel^  and  eiiil*  to  the  prtaent  day.  Jeromf 
ltd  Sop/ian.  i.  15;  i"l  Pnidam,  Ep.  uiii-j  £>i,(j 
Tyit.  m  PaL,f.  83;  Raumer,  Pnldilitvi,  p.  393 1 
HirUntui,  £:<i«/>:-n/j/'ir,p.  471^  Robin»ii,i.  937. 
H.  W.  P 

■  It  b  cuftoniary  amoug  the  Chriitian  men  of 
the  upper  cfauiet  In  SjTia  to  make  ■  change  W 
liUek  garmniU  on  ooceaion  of  a  death  In  the  hm- 
lly,  or  at  leiul  to  wear  black  ci^ie  over  the  tar- 
l««h.  O.  E.  P. 


M0C8E  P^??,  •■Mdr:  ^i,:  miu)  ocourt 
J  Uir.  li.  39  M  one  of  the  uoeleau  atfius 
tUnpwfajchwerelbrbldden  tobeuMdailbod.  In 
1  Sua.  rv.  1,  &,  five  gulden  mice,  "  imj^ea  of  the 
BB  that  mar  the  laul,"  an  meationed  ai  part  of 
<it  inipaie  oSkniig  whieh  the  PhiliitiDei  wbb 
«  iskI  la  tba  laadilai  when  they  nlunied  the 


,  and  the  mouie,  ihall  be  ooaauined 
apUa."  The  Hebrew  word  ii  in  all  probabllitj  I 
pme,  and  ii  not  intended  to  denote  any  partie- 1 
•hr^un  of  mouie;  although  itocbart  (A/utio.  I 
I  ti7l.  following  the  Arabic  vHaJoD  of  la.  Iivi. 
',  nitriete  iti  meaning  to  the  jerboa  (Difmi  jac- 1 
>^>.  The  original  word  denolea  a  fidd-nvager,"  j 
•Bd  Bay  Ihirefore  eowprehend  any  datractiie  n. 
Imt.  It  la  [ffobable,  huwever.  that  In  1  Sam.  vl. 
L  "(he  mice  that  mar  the  huid"  majbdude  and 
■nt  particularly  refer  to  the  thort-tailed  IMd-miee 
Unimla  ngralit,  Klem.i,  whieh  Ur.  Kilto  laya 
■a*  gnat  dadmction  to  the  eoiD-laiKlt  of  Syr^ 
-Of  il  the  nnaller  rodnlia  which  v«  liOmioiii. 
M  ia  Ih*  leUa  and  In  (he  wnoda,  then  la  not," 
>Ji  FraC  BtU  {Hitl.  BriL  Cwu'.  p.  33&),  -op* 


ha  maaralDi  of  Judu  (ur  her  l^pUvlqi, 
which  producee  aucli  eil«nun  deitruction  u  thii 

eaae,  beoamea  multlludinoiu."  The  anolent  wrltcrt 
frequently  openk  of  the  KmX  nvagei  oommitted  bj 
mica.  HenxlotolOi.  141|aieribei  thekaaofSeD- 
naofaatib'i  army  lo  naoe,  which  in  tlie  night  tim> 
gnawvd  through  the  bow-etringi  and  ■hjeld-etrafie 
C^i.  HaraUlDD  Smith  (Kitto'i  CgcL  art 
"UDnaa")wyi  that  the  hanuter  and  the  darmoun 
are  itiU  eaten  In  (nmmon  with  the  Jerboa  by  tb« 
Bedoueena;  and  Geaenlua  (7*M.  i.  v.)  beliene 
•oma  ceculent  ipeoiea  of  dortnouae  <•  referred  lo 
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HOWINO  (>;.  ;*»»,  Am.  viLl-LXX. 
readi  r^  4  SoviWt,  either  trom  a  rarioiu  reading 
or  a  confuibn  of  the  lettan  T  and  3  —  a  wi«d  elg- 
ilfying  ako  a  ehom  fleeoa,  and  rendered  in  Pa. 
uii.  S  "mown  graaa"}.  Aa  the  great  heM  of  tlM 
limate  In  Paleatine  and  othv  timilarly  rituatart 
oimttns  lOOn  diica  up  the  herbafie  iladf,  hay- 
making in  oar  Moae  of  (ha  term  ia  not  in  uae.  Tbi 
"  bay,"  tlNiratun,  hi  P.  B.  rendno  of  Pa.  srl. 
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roolj  in  A.  v.  t'  ntpar;  **  and  oao^  Jar   U.  98, 

The  ^  king's  mowingi/*  Am.  rii.  1,  i.  e.  wowu 
fgnm,  Pft.  lixii.  6,  may  perhaps  refer  to  some  royal 
right  of  early  pasturage  for  the  use  of  the  ca^idry. 
See  1  K. xviu.  5.  (Shaw,  Trav,  p.  138;  Wilkinson, 
Anc,  Eg.  abridgm.  il.  48,  60;  Earliy  TVtir.,  p.  306. 
Pietro  della  Valle,  Viayyi,  U.  p.  2:17 ;  Chaidin,  \  cy., 
lU.  370;  Uyaid,  Nm,  ^  Bab,  p.  330;  Niebahr, 
Jk»cr.  de  tAr.  p.  139;  Uarmer,  06$,,  iv.  386; 
Burckhaidt,  NoUm  on  Bed.,  I  210.)       H.  W.  P. 

MCXZA    (M^hD    [gomg  forth,  diMir^yitt:] 

Hwrd;  [Vat  Icficrap;]  Alex.  le^ra:  ^ft>*a), 
1.  Son  of  Caleb  the  son  of  Heiron  by  his  conciiWiiie 
Ki»Uh  (1  Chr.  u.  46). 

2.  {Meua<L  1  Chr.  viiL  36,  37;  Moaad,  Alex. 
[FA.]  Mcura,  1  Chr.  ix.  42,  43).  Son  of  /iniri, 
and  descendant  of  Saul  through  Micah  the  son  of 
Mephlbosheth. 

MCrZAH  (nirten  [perh.  (Ae/a«n/rftii],  with 

the  definite  article,  ham-Motsah:  'Attwiefn  Alex. 
AfM»(ra:  .mimosa),  one  of  the  cities  in  the  allotmeut 
of  Bei\}amin  (Josh,  xviii.  26  only),  named  between 
hao-Cephirsh  and  Kekem.  'Vhe  former  of  these 
has  probably  been  identified  with  Kefir,  2  miles 
east  of  Yah,  but  no  trace  of  any  name  resembling 
Motaah  has  hitherto  been  discovmi.  Interpreting 
the  name  according  to  its  Hebrew  derivation,  it 
may  signify  "  the  spring-head "  —  the  place  at 
whieh  the  water  uf  a  spring  gushes  out  (Stanley, 
5.  tf  P,  App.  §  62).  A  pb«e  of  this  name  is  men- 
tioned in  the  Mishna  (Succnh,  iv.  §  6)  as  follows: 
— "  lliere  was  a  phioe  bek>w  Jerusalem  named 
Motsa;  thither  they  descended  and  gatliered  wilh)w- 
branclies,*'  i.  e.  for  the  **  Feast  of  Tabernacles*'  so 
called.     To  this  the  Gemara  adds,  *<  the  pUce  was 

a  Cokmia «  (S^^blp),  that  is,  exempt  from  the 
king's  tribute"  (Buxtorf,  Lex,  Talm.  2043), 
whieh  other  Talmudists  reconcile  with  the  original 
name  by  obaenring  that  Motaah  signifies  an  outlet 
or  liberation,  e.  g,  from  tribute.  Bartenora,  who 
llTed  at  Jerusalem,  and  now  lies  in  the  "  valley  of 
Jehoshaphat "  there,  says  (in  Siuvnhusius'  MisJhna^ 
U.  274)  that  Motsah  was  but  a  short  distance  from 
the  city,  and  in  his  time  retained  the  name  of  Colo- 
nia.  On  these  grounds  Schwarz  (127)  would 
identify  Mozah  with  the  present  Kulonie/i,  a  rillage 
about  4  miles  west  of  Jerusalem  on  th^  Jafia  road, 
at  the  entrance  of  the  great  Wady  BeU  Hannah. 
The  interpretations  of  the  Rabbis,  Just  quoted,  are 
not  inconsistent  with  the  name  being  really  derived 
from  its  having  been  the  seat  of  a  Roman  coionia, 
ar  suggested  by  Robinson,  {BibL  Reg.  ill.  168).  The 
oiily  difficulty  in  the  way  of  the  identification  is 
that  KuhnUh  can  hardly  be  spoken  of  as  "  bek>w 
Jerusalem  '*  —  an  expression  whieh  is  most  iMtural- 
ly  interpreted  of  the  rarine  beneath  the  city,  wliere 
he  Bir-Hyuh  is,  and  the  royal  gardens  formerly 
jvere.  Still  there  are  vestiges  of  much  vegetation 
about  Kidonieh,  and  when  the  country  was  more 


«  OSo  this  title  be  In  say  way  eooneeted  with  th« 
Kwikm  (icovAov)*  ^hleh  Is  one  of  the  eleven  names 
(naerted  by  the  LXX.  in  the  catalogue  of  the  cities  of 
{Cdah,  Iwtween  venes  69  and  60  of  Josh,  zv.? 

%  •  II  depends  on  the  sssson  of  ttis  year  wbeOier 
Ihls  river-bed  la  "Ary^  or  eontains  water,  fieveial 
IravellsBBi  as  Richardson,  Otto  von  Richter,  Prokeach, 
Ikiil  It  Is  quite  a  nmnlng  stream,  at  eertein 
of  fthe  Tear,  of  wldeh  Indssd  proof  Is  assn  in 
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generally  enUivated  and  wooded,  and  the  iunsti 
MS  arid  than  at  present,  the  dry  river-bed  '  which 
the  traveller  now  crosses  may  have  flowvd  with 
water,  and  liave  formed  a  not  unfavorable  spt*  kt 
the  growth  of  wiUowa.  U. 

•  MUFFLEB8.    {VmsiM,  (8.)] 

MULBEBBY-TREES  (D^H33,  6ecdlta : 
KkavBfiAy^  &vioi:  pyri)  oecura  only  in  2  Sam.  t. 
23  and  24,  and  in  the  panliel  passage  of  1  Chr. 
xiv.  14.  The  PhilisUnes  having  spread  tbeoieehwi 
in  the  Valley  of  Rephaim,  Darid  waa  orderad  to 
fetch  a  oompaaa  bdiind  them  and  cone  upon  than 
over  against  the  mulboRy-trees;  and  toattacktben 
when  he  heard  the  **  sound  of  a  going  in  tiie  to^ 
of  the  mulberry-treea.'* 

We  are  quite  unable  to  determine  what  kind  </ 

tree  is  denoted  by  the  Hebrew  h  *^  ;  many  At- 
tempts  at  identification  have  been  made,  but  ibey 
are  mere  coigectures.  llie  Jewish  Rabbia,with 
several  modem  versions,  understand  the  mnlbeny- 
tree;  othen  retain  the  Hebrew  wofd.  CeUos 
{Hia-ob,  i.  336)  believes  the  Hebrew  bded  is  iden- 
tical with  a  tree  of  simihu*  name  mentaooed  in  a 
MS.  work  of  the  Arabic  botanical  writer  AbnM 
Fadli,  namely,  some  species  of  Amyrit  or  Baimtwt- 
odendron.  Most  lexicographers  are  satisfied  with 
this  explanation.  Some  modem  English  aotlioii 
have  adopted  the  opinion  of  I)r.  Royle,  who  (Kltto*s 
Cye.  art.  Baea)  refers  the  Hebrew  bded  to  the 
Arabic  ShajraUilrhak,*:  «^  the  gnat-tree,"  which  he 
identifies  with  some  species  of  popkr,  several  kinds 
of  which  are  found  in  Palestine.  Roaenmiifler  fol- 
lows the  LXX.  of  1  Chr.  xiv.  14,  and  believes 
**•  pear-trees  **  are  signified.  As  to  the  claim  of  the 
mulberry-tree  to  represent  the  btcdbn  of  Scripture, 
it  is  difficult  to  see  any  foundation  lor  sndi  an  in- 
jtnmtation  —  for,  as  RosenmiiUer  has  observed 
(AA.  BoL  p.  266),  it  is  neither  «*  oonntcnaneed  by 
the  ancient  versions  nor  by  the  occoirenoe  of  any 
similar  term  m  the  cerate  hnguages  "  —  mileaa 
we  adopt  the  opinion  of  Ursinus,  who  {A^-bor,  Bib, 
ill.  76),  having  in  view  the  root  of  the  word  baeak,^ 
**to  weep,**  identifies  the  name  of  the  tree  in  qnea- 
Uon  with  the  mulberry,  "  from  the  blood-like  team 
which  the  pressed  berries  pour  forth.**  Equally  us- 
satisfactory  is  the  claim  of  the  *<  pear-tree  '*  to  reps^ 
sent  the  bdcd ;  for  the  uncertainty  of  the  LXX.,  in 
the  absence  of  fiirther  evidence,  is  enough  to  show 
that  little  reliance  is  to  be  placed  upon  this  ren- 
dering. 

As  to  the  tree  of  which  Abu*1  Fadli  speaks,  and 
which  Sprengel  {/fist.  Bei  herb.  p.  12)  identifiei 
with  Amyris  gtleadensit,  Lin.,  it  is  impossible  that 
it  can  denote  the  bdcd  of  the  Hebrew  Bible,  al- 
though there  is  an  exact  similarity  in  form  betweer 
the  Hebrew  and  Arabic  terms :  for  the  ^myrt- 
dficea  are  tropical  shrabs,  and  never  could  baive 
grown  in  the  V^alley  of  Rephaim,  the  Scriptural 
k)cality  for  the  btcdim. 

The  explanation  given  by  Royle,  that  somepopht 


the  striking  fertility  of  the  valley  whkh  It 

(See  Dausiiruixr.  vol.  i.  p.  677.  Am.  ed.)  H. 

«  i&jJt  ^-i^y  iv^;  of  which,  howsTsr,  TtajU$ 

says.  "  Arbor  euUcum,  ulmus,  quia  es  sneeo  bi  MV 
ewUs  exskcato  enlioos  gignnntor.** 

'  n^S:  <*  to  flow  by  drops,**  "to  wasp.** 
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li  dgBiled,  •tthon^  in  ■ome  nqnote  it  is  well 
■Mad  to  Um  eoQtezt  of  the  Seriptan]  paaaages.  ii 
■itflBiUe;  Cor  Uae  Hebrew  bdcd  aod  the  Anbie 
baka  lie  eieul/  dietioet  both  in  fbnn  and  eigiiifieft- 
kMjQ,  as  is  erident  from  thedifbraioe  of  Uie  aeoond 
ladieal  lellcr  in  each  WDnl.a 

As  to  the  H^9  of  Ps.  IzzziT.  6,  wfioh  Uft  A. 
V.  retains  as  a  proper  name,  we  entirely  agree  with 
Hengrteobeig  (Com,  on  Ps.mA  loc.),  tint  the  word 
deootes  **  weepnig,*'  and  that  the  whole  reference 
to  Biea  Irees  must  be  given  op,  but  see  Baca. 

Thoqgfa  there  is  no  eridenoe  to  show  that  the 
raolbeRj-tree  ooeors  in  the  Hebrew  Bible,  jet  the 
frvit  of  this  tree  is  mentioned  in  1  Mace.  vi.  34, 
IS  having  been,  together  with  grape  juice,  shown 
Is  the  elephants  of  Antiochos  Eupator  in  order  to 
krilalB  theee  anioMb  and  make  tliem  more  formida- 
ble opponents  to  the  arm j  of  the  Jews.  It  is  well 
kao«n  that  mmnj  aninuis  are  enraged  when  they 
lee  Uood  or  anything  of  the  oolor  of  blood.  For 
farther  remarks  on  the  molbcrry-trees  of  Patentine 
MeSrcAMtHK.  W.  H. 

MUIiS,  tlm  repreeentative  hi  the  A.  V.  of 
Ike  faUowing  Hdmw  words,  —  Per^d  or  Pirddh, 

h  Ptrtd,  Pirddh  ("T^B,  rrj^  :*  6  ii^wos, 
k  ^fid099s:  mubu,  muia)^  the  oomnion  and  feminine 
Hebrew  nouns  to  express  the  *<  mule;  "  the  first  of 
vliicb  oecurs  in  numerous  passages  of  the  Bible, 
the  latter  only  in  1  K.  i.  33,  38,  44.  It  is  an 
intemtiqg  hci  that  we  do  not  read  of  moke  till 
lbs  time  of  David  (as  to  the  yemtm,  A.  V. 
•«  moleSf**  of  Gen.  zzzvi.  24,  see  below),  JiMt  at  the 
drae  wlwn  the  Isradites  were  becoming  well  ao- 
qoainted  with  hones.  After  this  time  horses  and 
Bales  sra  in  Scripture  often  mentioned  together. 
After  the  first  half  of  David*s  reign,  as  Michaelis 
iCommenL  on  Law  of  ifosef,ii.  477)  observes, 
tkej  became  all  at  once  very  common.  In  Ezr.  iL 
K,  Neh-  viL  68,  we  read  of  two  hundred  and  forty- 
ive  moles;  in  9  Sam.  ziiL  29,  «*  all  the  king's  sons 

naod  every  man  gat  him  up  upon  his  mule.*' 
im  rode  on  a  mule  in  the  battle  of  the  wood 
fif  Fphraim  at  the  time  when  the  animal  went 
sway  from  under  him  and  so  caused  his  death. 
Unks  were  amongst  the  preeeuts  which  were 
broBght  year  by  year  to  Sok>mon  (1  K.  x.  25). 
The  Levitical  bw  forbade  the  coupling  together  of 
inimals  of  diflfarent  species  (Lev.  xix.  19),  conse- 
quently we  most  suppose  that  the  mutes  were  im- 
ported, unifies  the  Jews  became  subsequently  less 
strict  in  their  observance  of  the  ceremonial  injuno- 
tiooa,  and  bred  their  moke.  We  learn  from  Eaekid 
(xxviL  14}  that  the  Tyrians,  after  the  time  of  Sok>- 
■00,  were  euppUed  with  both  honee  and  mules 
from  Armenia  (Togarmah),  which  country  was  cde^ 
bfstcd  for  iU  good  horses  (eee  Stiabo,  xi.  13,  $  7, 
9d.  Kramer;  comp.  also  Xenoph.  Anah,  iv.  C,  36; 
Herod,  vii.  40).  ICichaelis  conjectures  that  the 
bnciites  first  beeame  soquainted  with  muks  in  the 
esrwhidi  David  earriad  on  with  the  kbg  of  Nisibis 
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*  3la  tho  Bri«ew,  J  la  the  AxaUo ;  H32 

>(3j- 

»  Awwderdonbtftdatymolegj. 

Gsswlns 

rdhisit 

IS  fte  ^jnlse    !«-S|  "aeafaeft.*' 

Oomp. 

CMnnan 

JJM,  US.  kmdOf  and  sea  Mlehaaili* 

nassiks. 

«  imaawnassdium  DT,  <*«ms< 

m'miift 

LitLl  _ 

IskidM  vIdMar  "  (tarn.  !»••.). 

(Zobah),  (2  Sam.  viU.  3,  4).  In  Sulomon*s  time  II 
is  possible  that  mules  fit>m  Egypt  occasionally  ac- 
companied the  horsee  which  we  know  the  king  of 
Israel  obtained  fivm  that  country ;  for  though  the 
mole  is  not  of  fkequent  occurrence  in  the  monu* 
menu  of  Egypt  (Wilkinson's  Ane.  EytfpL  i.  386, 
Lond.  1864),  yet  it  is  not  easy  to  believe  that  the 
Egyptians  were  not  well  acquainted  with  this 
animal  That  a  friendship  existed  between  Soh>- 
mon  and  Pliaraoh  is  clear  from  1  K.  ix.  16,  as  well 
as  from  the  fitct  of  Solomon  having  married  the 
daqghter  of  the  king  of  Egypt;  but  after  Shishak 
came  to  the  throne  a  very  different  spirit  prevailed 
between  the  two  kingdoms:  perhaps,  therefore, 
hom  this  date  mules  were  obtained  flpom  Armenia 
It  would  appear  that  kings  and  great  men  only 
rode  on  muka.  We  do  not  read  of  mules  at  all  in 
the  N.  T.,  perhaps  therefore  they  had  ceased  to  be 
imported. 

2.  Rtehtih  (QI7p*n).    SeeDuoacBDABT. 

3.  Yhnim  (DQ^ :  «  rhv  ^lofitiy^  Vat.  and  Akx.  i 

rhir  ^mtd^t  Oompl.;To6r  loftttyt  Aq.  and  Sym.t 
aqum  caiidoB)  is  found  only  in  Gen.  xxxvi.  24,  where 
the  A.  y.  has  "  mules  **  as  the  rendering  of  the 
word.  The  passage  where  the  Hebrew  name  oc« 
curs  is  one  concerning  which  various  expkuiations 
have  been  attempted.  Whatever  may  be  the  proper 
translation  of  the  passage,  it  is  quite  certain  that 
the  A.  V.  is  incorrect  in  its  raidering  —  ^*This 
wss  that  Anah  that  found  the  mules  in  Uie  wikler- 
nesB  as  he  fed  the  esses  of  Zibeon  his  father.'* 
Michaelis  has  shown  that  at  this  time  horses  were 
unknown  in  Canaan ;  conaequently  mules  could  not 
have  been  bred  there.  The  Talmudieal  writers  be- 
lieve that  Anah  was  the  fint  to  find  out  the  man- 
ner of  breeding  mules:  but,  besides  the  obJectkMi 
urged  above,  it  may  be  stated  that  neither  the  He- 
brew nor  its  cognates  have  any  such  a  word  to  sig- 
nify *'  mules."  Bochart  (ffietvz.  I  209, 10),  foUow- 
ing  the  reading  of  the  Samaritan  Version  and  Onk- 
eloe,  renders  yemim  by  **emim8*'  or  ** giants" 
(On.  xiv.  5);  but  this  explanation  has  bm  gen- 
erally abandoned  by  modem  critics  (see  KoaenmfU- 
ler,  i9cAo^  in  Gen.\  Geddes,  Crit.  Rem.  xiv.  g). 
The  most  probable  explanation  is  that  which  inter- 
prets yimtm  to  mean  *^wann  springs,"  as  the 
Vulg.  has  it;  and  this  is  the  interpretation  adopted 
by  Gesenius  and  modem  scholsis  generally:  the 
pasaage  will  then  read,  "  this  was  that  Anah  who 
while  he  was  feeding  his  fiither's  asses  in  the  desaK 
discovered  some  hot  springs."  This  would  be  con- 
sidered an  important  discovery,  and  as  such  worthy 
of  record  by  the  historian ;  but  if,  with  some  writers, 
we  are  to  understand  merely  that  Anah  discovered 
water,  there  is  nothing  wry  remarkable  in  the  fact, 
fbr  his  father's  asms  could  not  have  survived  with- 
out it.^  W.  H. 

MXJPTIM  (ff^^t^  [perh.  darkness,  sorrow, 

Fiirst]:  Ma/ti^tti;  [Alex.  Mofi^i^:]  J/cgnAim),  a 
Beigamite,  and  one  of  the  fourteen  descendants  of 
Radid  who  belonged  to  the  original  cokmy  of  the 
sons  of  Jacob  in  Egypt  (Gen.  xm.  21 ).  In  Num. 
xxvi.  39  the  name  is  written  Shapham,  and  the 

d  TiM  plural  finm  of  a  noan  (C^S^ri^!  •^^'^ 
which  Is  apparently  of  Penteo  ori|^n|  rendered 
«  camel  '*  by  tba  A  T.,  ooews  In  bth.  viU.  10,  14, 
and  seems  to  donots  some  fine  breed  of  mules.  8e« 
Boebart  ,fl!«ws.  1.  210).  [On  Gen.  zxzvL  21,  sm  a* 
(tttioa  lo  AHAa,  Amsr.  ed.1 
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kmily  ifprong  from  him  we  adfed  Shupbamttes. 
[n  1  Chr.  vii.  12,  15,  it  is  Shuppim  (the  lune  u 
KXTi.  16),  and  viii.  5,  Shephaphui.  Hence  it  ii 
probable  that  Muppim  is  a  ooiruption  of  the  text, 
ind  that  Shuphani  is  the  true  form.  [Bechbr.] 
Aooordlng  to  1  Chr.  Tii.  12,  be  and  his  brother 
Iluppim  were  the  sods  of  Ir,  or  Iri  (ver.  7),  the 
iOD  of  BeU,  the  son  of  Bei^amin,  and  their  sister 
Maachah  i4)pean  to  have  married  into  the  tribe  of 
Mauaaseh  {ib.  15,  16).  But  ver.  15  seems  to  be 
in  a  most  corrupt  state.  1  Chr.  viii.  3,  5,  asMgns 
iu  like  manner  Shephuphan  to  the  family  of  Bda, 
■s  do  the  LXX.  iu  Gen.  zlvi.  21.  As  it  seems  to 
be  impossible  that  Benjamin  could  have  had  a 
great-grandson  at  the  time  of  Jacob's  going  down 
into  l^ypt  (comp.  Gen.  1.  23),  and  as  Macbir  the 
husband  of  Maachah  was  lianasseh's  son,  perhaps 
the  exphuiation  of  the  matter  may  be  that  Shu- 
pham  was  Benjamin's  sod,  as  he  is  represented 
Mum.  xzvi.  39,  but  that  his  fiunilj  wen  afterwards 
reckoned  with  thai  of  which  Ir  the  son  of  Bela  was 
chief  (comp.  1  Chr.  zxr.  9-31,  zzvL  8,  9, 11). 

Am    C*    H. 

MURDER.a  The  principle  on  which  the  act 
of  taking  the  life  of  a  human  being  was  regarded 
by  the  Almighty  as  a  capital  ofiense  is  stated  on 
its  highest  ground,  as  an  outrage,  Philo  calls  it 
sacril^e,  on  the  likeness  of  God  in  man,  to  be 
punished  even  when  caused  by  an  animal  (Gen.  ix. 
5,  6,  with  Bertheau's  note;  see  also  John  viii.  44; 
1  John  ill.  12,  15;  Philo,  De  Spec  Leg.  iii.  15, 
vol.  ii.  p.  313).  Its  secondary  or  social  ground  ap- 
peal* to  be  implied  in  the  direction  to  rpplenish  the 
earth  which  immediately  follows  (Gen.  ix.  7).  The 
exemption  of  Cain  from  capital  punishment  may 
thus  be  regimied  by  anticipation  as  founded  on  the 
social  ground  either  of  expediency  or  of  example 
(Gen.  iv.  12,  15).  The  postdiluvian  command, 
enlaiiged  and  infringed  by  the  practice  of  blood- 
revenge,  which  it  seems  to  some  ntent  to  sanction, 
was  Umited  by  the  Law  of  Moses,  which,  while  it 
protected  the  accidental  homicide,  defined  with 
additional  strictness  the  crime  of  murder.  It  pro- 
hibited compensation  or  reprieve  of  the  murderer, 
01^  his  protection  if  he  took  refuge  in  the  refuge- 
city,  or  even  at  the  altar  of  Jehovah,  a  principle 
which  finds  an  eminent  illustration  in  the  ease  of 
Joab  (Ex.  xxi.  12,  14;  Lev.  zxiv.  17,  21;  Num. 
XXXV.  16,  18,  21,  31;  Deut.  xix.  11,  13;  2  Sam. 
XTii.  25,  XX.  10;  1  K.  ii.  5,  6,  81;  Philo,  L  c; 
Mlchaelis,  On  Lawt  of  Motes,  §  132).  Bloodshed 
a%-en  in  war&re  was  held  to  involve  pollution  (Num. 
ixxv.  33,  34;  Deut.  xxi.  1,  9;  1  Chr.  xxviii.  8). 
l*hilo  says  that  the  attempt  to  murder  deserves 
punishment  equally  with  actual  perpetration ;  and 
the  Mishna,  that  a  mortal  blow  intended  for 
another  is  punishable  with  death ;  but  no  express 
legislation  on  this  subject  is  found  iu  the  Law 
(Philo,  /.  c;  Mishn.  Sank.  Ix.  2). 

No  special  mention  is  made  in  the  Law  (a)  of 
ehild -murder,  (b)  of  parricide,  nor  (e)  of  taking 
tife  by  poison,  but  its  animus  is  sufiSciently  obrious 
n  all  these  cases  (Ex.  xxi.  15,  17;  1  Tim.  i.  9; 
Matt.  XV.  4),  and  the  3d  may  periisps  be  specially 
intended  under  the  prohibition  of  witchcnift  (Ex. 


«  (Verb.)  1.  nr^,  "  to  crush,**  *^  to  kill,**  whcoos 
par^  n!{  <  t  ^  ^Mvnjv ;  mtmftetorf  rms  AowicWi, 
aeB.f.mT.    %  ^nn*  "><E»l;''4m«v«<M»,  4sMrfwi 
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.  18;  Joseph.  AnL  ir.  8,  §  34;  Philo,  Ik  ^e 
Leg.  liL  17,  vol  ii.  p.  816). 

It  is  not  nertain  whether  a  mastsr  who  kilkl  Ids 
sbre  was  pmiished  with  death  (Ex.  xxL  90;  Knobel, 
ad  loe.).  In  E^ypt  the  murder  of  a  dare  was 
punishable  with  death  as  an  example  a  Jortiori  in 
the  ease  o^a  freeman ;  and  parricide  was  punished 
with  burning;  but  child-muider,  though  treated 
as  an  odious  crime,  wsa  not  punished  with  death 
(Diod.  Sic.  l  77).  The  Gieeks  also,  or  at  least 
the  Athenians,  protected  the  lifo  of  the  slave  (^Dict 
of  AfUiq.  ait.  8ervm,  p.  1036;  Hiiller,  DoriamM, 
iii.  8,  §  4;  Wilkinson,  Anc  Eg,  U.  208,  209). 

No  punishment  is  mentioned  for  snieide  ai- 
tempted,  nor  does  any  speoUl  restrictaoo  appear 
to  have  attached  to  the  property  of  the  auiclde 
(2  Sam.  xvU.  28). 

Striking  a  pregnant  woman  so  u  to  oanss  hm 
death  was  punishable  with  death  (Ex.  xzL  iS; 
Joseph.  Ant.  \\.  8,  §  33). 

If  an  animal  known  to  be  ricbos  caused  Uu 
death  of  any  one,  not  only  was  the  animal  de- 
stroyed, but  the  owner  also,  if  he  had  taken  no 
steps  to  restrain  it,  was  held  guilty  of  murder  (Ex. 
xxi.  29,  31 ;  Hichaells,  §  274,  vol.  iv.  pp.  234,  285). 

The  duty  of  executing  punishment  on  the  mur- 
derer is  in  the  Law  expraesly  kid  on  the  **  revenger 
of  bkxxl ;  '*  but  the  question  of  guilt  was  to  be 
previously  decided  by  the  Letitical  tribunal.  A 
strong  bar  against  the  license  of  private  revenge 
was  placed  by  the  provision  which  required  the 
concurrence  of  at  least  two  witoesses  in  any  capital 
question  (Num.  xxxv.  19-80;  Deut  xrii.  8-12, 
xix.  12,  17).  In  r^gal  times  the  duty  of  execution 
(^justice  on  a  murderer  seems  to  have  been  as- 
sumed to  some  extent  by  the  sovereign,  as  well  as 
the  privilege  of  pardon  (2  Sam.  xiii.  39,  xiv.  7, 11 ; 
1  K.  ii.  34).  During  this  period  also  the  prMtiec 
of  assassination  became  frequent,  especially  in  the 
kingdom  of  Israel.  Among  modes  of  eflecting  this 
oliject  may  be  mentioned  the  murder  of  Baihadad 
of  Damascus  by  Hazael  by  means  of  a  vret  eloth 
(1  K.  XV.  27,  xri.  9;  2  K.  viii.  16;  llieniua,  ad 
hc.\  Jahn,  HUt.  L  137;  2  K.  x.  7,  xi.  1.  16,  iii 

20,  xiv.  5,  XV.  14,  25,  30). 

It  was  Iswfril  to  kill  a  boiglar  taken  at  night  in 
the  act,  but  unlawfrd  to  do  so  after  sunrise  (Ex. 
xxii.  2,  3). 

The  Koran  forbids  child-murder,  and  albwf 
blood-revenge,  but  permits  mooey-compeosatkA  fot 
bloodshed  (ii.  21,  iv.  72,  xvU.  230,  ed.  Sale). 
[Blood,  Kevenokk  op;  MAKaLAYER.] 

H.  W.  P. 

•  MURRAIN.    [PLAGun,  thk  Tks,  6  ] 

MU'SHI  OtrnD    [witkdrawmg,  formkmg]  -. 

'0/uou<r(,  Ex.  vi.  19;  6  Mowrt,  1  Chr.  vi.  19,  xzili. 

21,  xxiv.  26,  30;  Mowri,  Num.  iii.  20;  1  Chr.  vl 
47,  xxiii.  23;  [Vat  Ofiowrtt,  a  MoiMrei,  Mou7ff^ 
etc.;]  Alex.  Ofiovctt,  1'^.  vi.  19;  O/tioiMri,  Num. 
iii.  20;  1  t1ir.  ri.  47;  o  Movct,  1  Chr.  vi.  19 
xxiv.  80;  Movo-i,  1  Chr.  xxiii.  21,  xxlv.  J6:  Muti^ 
The  son  of  Merari  the  son  of  Kohath. 

•  MU'SHITBS  (^'trns :  MoiNrf,  Vat  Me» 


inUrfieiOf  oeeido ;  wiisooe  ^I'^n  Csaee.||  **  meaisr  \ 

«4«y4 ;  oeeiiM,  Oss.  p.  888.    8.  b^*!  ftM  bQQ 
«kiU,'*Qss.p.  ISIS. 
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nu  Akx.  OfUfmni  MmUa,  Mnd\  Num.  itt.  83, 
on.  58.    bwicmdanto  of  Mubhi.  A. 

MITSIG.     Of  mnsio  u  a  icieooe  among  the 
Hebrews  we  have  no  ctftain  knowledge,  and  the 
kracet  of  it  are  lo  alighi  as  to  afibrd  no  ground  for 
Rawnable  eoiyeetaie.     But  with  n^gud  to  its 
fincdoe  there  is  less  uneertainty.     The  inventor 
a.  moaieal  instnimenta,  like  the  firrt  poet  and  the 
<nt  footer  of  metals,  was  a  Cainite.     Accorrting 
*>  (t2  lATTstive  of  Gea.  iv.,  Jul«l  the  sol  of 
LsoMcn  WM  '•the  fiither  of  all  such  as  han^'.le  the 
huj^  and   organ,"  that  is  of   all  players  upon 
itiii^ed  and    wind   instraments.a     It  has  been 
eofgectuied  that  Jubal's  diseotery  may  have  been 
perpetuated  by  the  piUars  of  the  Sethites  men- 
Uoued  by  Joeephns  {AnL  I.  2),  and  that  in  this 
WIT  it  was  pveserved  tUl  after  the  Flood  ;^  but  such 
eoqjeetares  are  worse  than  an  honest  confession 
of  %;iiorance.     llie  first  moition  of  music  in  the 
timsi  sAer  the  Deluge  is  in  the  narrative  of  Laban*s 
ioterview  with  Jaeob,  when  he  reproached  his  son- 
UD-4sw  with  having  stolen  away  unawares,  without 
iQowing  him  to  cheer  his  dqxuiure  "  with  songs, 
with  tablet,  and  with  harp  "  (Gen.  zzxi.  27)      So 
that,  in  whatever  way  it  was  preserved,  the  prac- 
tiee  of  music  existed  in  the  upland  country  of 
Sjria,  and  of  the  three  possible  kinds  of  musical 
iastnnnents,  tvro  were  known  and  employed   to 
secempany  the  aong.     The  three  kinds  are  alluded 
to  ID  Job  szi.  12.     On  the  banks  of  the  Red  Sea 
tang  Moees  and  the  chiMren  of  Isrsel  their  tri- 
umphs] Ko^  of  <ieliveranoe  fh>m  the  hosts  of  Eg}!^ ; 
lad  Miriam,   In  celebration  of  the  same  event, 
eswrased  one  of  her  ftinctions  as  a  prophetess  by 
lesding  a  procession  of  the  women  of  the  camp, 
cfasotu^  in  cfaonu  the  burden  to  the  song  of 
Moses,  »Sing  ye  io  Jehovah,  for  He  hath  tri- 
Biapbed  gloriously;  the  horse  and  his  rider  hath 
Be  thrown  into  the  sea.**     Their  song  was  aocom- 
puicd  by  timbrels  and  dances,  oty  u  some  take 
Ihs  ktter  word,  by  a  musical  instrument  of  which 
Ike  shape  is  unknown  but  which  is  supposed  to 
bsfe  resembled  the  modem  tamboriue  (Daxcr, 
vol  L  p^  5S6  6),  and,  like  it,  to  have  been  used  ss 
u  seoompaniment  to  dancing.     'Ilie  expression  in 
the  A.  y.  of  Ex.  XV.  21,  ^wi  Miriam  niuwfrttl 
thmi,**  seems  to  indicate  that  the  song  wss  alter- 
Dsts,  Miriam  leading  off  with  the  solo  while  the 
ewMD  ieqx>oded  in  full  chorus.     But  it  is  prob- 
■Ue  that  the  Uebiew  word,  like  the  corresponding 
Anbie,  haa  merely  the  sense  of  singing,  which  is 
r^siaed  in  the  A.  V.  of  Ex.  xxzii.  18;  Num.  xxi. 
17:  1  Sam.  xxix.  5;   Fs.  exlrii.  7;  Hoe.  ii.  16. 
The  sune  woid  is  nasd  for  the  shouting  of  soUiers 
ID  bsttle  (Jer.  li.  14),  and  the  cry  of  wild  beasts 
(b.  xiii  29),*and  in  neither  of  these  cases  can  the 
Mtkm  of  response  be  appropriate.     All  that  can 
be  mfrrred  ia  that  Miriam  led  off  the  song,  and 
tiui  is  confirmed  by  the  rendering  of  the  Vulg. 
^mamtbaL     The  triumphal  hymn  of  Moses  had 
■W|MBtiopably  a  religioos  character  about  it,  but 
Iks  SBpkiyroent  of   music   in   religious   serrice, 
thoo^  idohtrooB,  is  more  distincUy  marked  in 

•  rran  Om  omeuiwuce  of  the  name  Muhalalsel, 
AM  in  <lraosot  fkem  Beth,  whieh  signiles     giving 

to  Qod,"  Behnekler  eoaioludes  that  voeal  mwk 

ervloes  most  bave  been  still  earlfer  In  use 

the  Belhilas  (BM.-gesek.  DanuUvng  d*r  Hebf, 

*  Witt  ttds  may  be  eompaied  the  mnskal  ssrvice 
tUf*  assompsoM  the  dedkatkm  of  the  goMen  fansge 
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the  ftstivitiea  which  attended  the  erection  of  tht 
golden  calf.^  The  wild  cries  and  shouts  which 
reached  the  ears  of  Moses  and  Joshua  as  they  came 
down  from  the  mount,  sounded  to  the  latter  u  the 
din  of  battle,  the  voices  of  victor  and  vanquiahed 
blending  in  one  harsh  chorus.  Hut  the  quicko 
sense  of  Moses  discerned  the  rough  music  with 
which  the  people  worshipped  the  visible  representa- 
tion of  the  God  that  brought  them  out  of  Egypt- 
Nothing  could  show  more  clearly  than  Joshua's 
mistake  the  rude  character  of  the  Hebrew  music 
at  this  period  (Ex.  xxxii.  17, 18),  as  untrained  and 
wild  as  the  notes  of  their  Syiian  forefathers.^ 
The  silver  trumpets  made  by  the  metal  workers 
of  the  Tabernacle,  whush  were  used  to  direct  the 
movements  of  the  camp,  point  to  musio  of  a  very 
simple  kind  (Num.  x.  1-10),  and  the  long  bbst 
of  the  jubilee  horns,  with  which  the  priests  brought 
down  the  walls  of  Jeri<rho,  had  probably  nothing 
very  musical  about  it  (.losh.  ri.),  any  more  than 
the  rough  concert  with  whieh  the  ears  of  the 
sleeping  Midianites  were  saluted  by  Gideon^s  thret 
hundred  warriors  (Judg.  rii.)-  The  song  of  Debo- 
rah and  Barak  is  cost  in  a  distinctly  metrical  form, 
and  was  probably  intended  to  be  sung  with  a  musi- 
cal accompaniment  as  one  of  the  people's  songs, 
like  that  with  which  Jephthidi*s  daughter  and  her 
companions  met  her  &ther  on  his  victorious  return 
(Judg.  xi.)< 

The  simpler  impromptu  with  which  the  women 
ftom  the  cities  of  Isruel  greeted  David  after  the 
sbmghter  of  the  Philistine,  was  apparently  struck 
off  on  the  spur  of  the  moment,  under  the  influence 
of  the  wild  joy  with  which  they  wekwmed  their 
national  champion,  ^  the  darling  of  the  songs  of 
Israel.**  The  accompaniment  of  timbrels  and  in- 
struments of  music  must  have  lieeii  equally  simple, 
and  such  that  all  could  take  part  in  it  (1  Sam. 
xviii.  6,  7).  Up  to  this  time  we  meet  with  noth- 
ing Uke  a  systematic  cultivation  of  music  among 
the  Hebrews,  but  the  establishment  of  the  sohools 
of  the  prophets  appears  to  have  supplied  thiB  want. 
Whatever  the  students  of  these  schools  may  havp 
been  taught,  music  was  an  essential  part  of  their 
prartice.  At  Bethel  (1  Sam.  x.  5)  was  a  school 
of  this  kind,  as  well  as  at  Naioth  in  Uamah 
(1  Sam.  xix.  19,  20),  at  Jericho  (2  K.  ii.  6,  7, 
15),  Giigal  (2  K.  iv.  38),  and  perhaps  at  Jeru- 
salem (2  K.  xxii.  14).  Professional  musicians  soon 
became  attached  to  the  court,  and  though  Saul,  a 
hardy  warrior,  had  only  at  intervals  recourse  to 
the  soothing  influence  of  J^rid's  harp,  yet  David 
seems  to  have  gathered  round  him  **  8ingin(t  men 
and  singing  women,*'  who  could  celebrate  his  ric- 
tories  and  lend  a  charm  to  his  hours  of  peace  (2 
Sam.  xix.  35).  Solomon  did  the  same  (EocL  ii, 
8),  adding  to  the  luxury  of  his  court  by  his  patron* 
age  of  art,  and  obUining  a  reputation  himself  as 
no  mean  composer  (1  K.  iv.  32). 

but  the  Temple  was  the  grnit  school  of  musie 
and  it  was  consecrated  to  its  highest  serrice  In  the 
worship  of  Jelio\'ah.  Before,  however,  the  ekborate 
arrangements  had  been   made  by  David  for  the 

In  the  plains  of  Dora  (Dan.  in.),  the  onmmsnwnsnt 
of  whksh  was  to  be  the  signal  ftnr  the  multitada  te 
prostimte  tbemselvsi  In  wonhlp. 

c  Compare  Lsm.  ii.  7,  where  the  war-eiy  cf  ths 
enemy  in  the  Temple  Is  llkeoeil  to  the  noiss  of  ths 
mnltttnde  on  a  solemn  fbost^day ;  **  They  have  maAi 
a  noise  In  the  house  of  Jehovah  as  In  the  dsgr  of  m 
t." 
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««Dpb  choir,  there  must  have  been  a  eoniiderable 
oody  of  musicians  throughout  the  ooontry  (2  Sam. 
ri.  5)|  and  in  the  procession  which  scoompaiiied  the 
•rk  ftom  the  house  of  Obededom,  the  Levites,  with 
Cfaenaiiiah  at  thehr  head,  who  had  acquired  skill 
from  previous  training,  played  on  psalteries,  harps, 
sod  cymbals,  to  the  irards  of  the  psaim  of  thanks- 
giving which  David  had  composed  for  the  occasion 
(1  Chr.  XV.,  xvi.)*  It  is  not  improbable  that  the 
Levites  all  along  had  practiced  music  and  that 
some  musical  service  was  part  of  the  worship  of 
the  Tabernacle ;  for  unless  this  supposition  be  made, 
it  is  inconceivable  that  a  body  of  trained  singers 
and  musicians  should  be  found  ready  for  an  occa- 
iion  like  that  on  which  they  make  their  first  ap- 
peuanoe.  llie  position  which  the  tribe  of  Levi 
occupied  among  the  othor  tribes  naturally  &vored 
the  cultivation  of  an  art  which  is  essentially  char- 
acteristic of  a  leisurely  and  peaoefiil  life.  They 
were  free  from  the  hardships  attending  the  struggle 
for  conquest  and  afterwards  for  existence,  which 
the  Hebrews  maintained  with  the  nations  of  Ca- 
naan and  the  surrounding  countries,  and  their  sub- 
sistence vras  provided  for  by  a  national  tax.  Con- 
sequently they  had  ample  leisure  for  the  various 
ecclesiastical  ditties  devolving  upon  them,  and 
among  others  for  the  service  of  song,  for  which 
some  of  their  families  appear  to  have  possessed  a 
remarkable  genius.  The  three  great  divisions  of 
the  tribe  hi^  each  a  repi«4entative  family  in  the 
choir:  Heman  and  his  sons  represented  the  Ko- 
hathites,  As^)h  the  Gershonitca,  and  Ethan  (or 
Jeduthun)  the  Merarites  (1  Chr.  xv.  17,  xxiii.  6, 
XXV.  1-6).  Of  the  88,000  who  composed  the  tribe 
in  the  reign  of  David,  4,000  are  said  to  have  lieen 
appointed  to  praise  Jehovah  with  the  instnunents 
which  David  made  (1  Chr.  xxiii.  5)  and  for  which 
he  taught  th«u  a  special  chant  This  chant  for 
^^  afterwards  vras  known  by  his  name,  and  was 
sung  by  the  Levites  before  the  army  of  Jehosha- 
phat,  and  on  la}'ing  the  fomidation  of  the  second 
Temple  (comp.  1  Chr.  xvi.  84,  41;  2  Chr.  vii.  6, 
XX.  21;  Vxr.  iii.  10,  11);  and  again  by  the  Mac- 
cabfean  army  i^ler  their  great  victory  over  Goqgias 
(1  Maoc.  iv.  24).  Over  this  great  body  of  musi- 
cians presided  the  sons  of  Asaph,  Heman,  and 
Jedtithun,  twenty-four  in  number,  as  heads  of  the 
twenty-four  courses  of  twelve  uito  which  the  skilled 
minstrels  were  dirided.     These  skilled  or  cunning 

(7^13D,  1  Chr.  XXV.  6,  7)  men  were  288  in  num- 
ber, and  under  them  appear  to  have  been  the  scholars 

1^D7^  ^  C^i"*  nv*  8),  whom,  perhaps,  they 
rained,  and  who  made  up  the  ftill  number  of 
4,000.  Supposing  4,000  to  be  merely  a  round 
number,  each  course  would  consist  of  a  full  band 
of  166  musicians  presided  over  by  a  body  of  twel^'e 
■killed  players,  with  one  of  the  sons  of  Asaph,  He- 
man,  or  Jeduthun  as  conductor.  Asaph  himself 
appears  to  have  pkyed  on  the  cymbals  (1  Chr.  xvi. 
B),  and  this  vras  the  case  with  the  other  leaden 
(1  Chr.  XV.  19),  perhaps  to  mark  the  time  more 
distinctly,  while  the  rest  of  the  band  played  on 
laalteries  and  harpa.  The  singers  were  distinct 
dK>m  both,  as  is  evident  in  Ps.  Ixviii.  26,  "the 
lingers  went  before,  the  playen  on  instruments 
followed  after,  in  the  midst  of  the  damseb  playing 
with  timbrels;"  unless  the  nngen  in  this  case 
were  the  cyn-bal-players,  like  Heman,  Asaph,  and 
llthan,  wbc,  In  1  Chr.  xv.  19,  are  called  "  singers," 
ind  perhaps  while  giring  the  time  with  their  cym- 
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bds  led  the  ehohr  with  their  voioei.     The  ^  ^ym 

on  instruments  "  (D^?3^  ndgMm)^  as  the  word 
denotes,  were  the  performers  upon  stringed  instru- 
ments, like  the  psaltery  and  harp,  who  have  beet 
alluded    to.      llie    *« playen   on    instnunents' 

(D^bVn,  ehdUUm),  In  Ps.  IxxxviL  7,  were  diflfar- 
ent  from  these  last,  and  were  property  pipers  oi 
peribrmers  on  perforated  wind-instruments  (see  1 
K.  1.  40).  "  The  damsels  playing  with  timbrels  *' 
(comp.  1  Chr.  xiii.  8)  seem  to  indicate  that  women 
took  part  in  the  temple  choir,  and  aoaong  the 
fomily  of  Heman  an  specially  mentioned  thrss 
daughters,  who,  with  his  fourteen  sons,  wen  sD 
«« under  the  hands  of  their  father  for  song  in  the 
house  of  Jehovah  '*  (1  Chr.  zxv.  5,  6).  Bcsidea, 
with  thoee  of  the  Captirity  who  returned  with 
Zerubbabel  were  "5S00  singing  men  and  wngmg 
women"  (Esr.  ii.  65).  Bartenora  adds  that  ehil- 
dren  also  were  included. 

The  trumpets,  which  are  mentioned  among  the 
instruments  phtyed  before  the  ark  (I  Chr.  ziiL  8), 
appear  to  have  been  reserved  for  the  priests  ukrj 
(1  Chr.  XV.  24,  xri.  6).  As  they  were  also  vmri  in 
royal  procUmations  (2  K.  xi.  14),  they  we:  >  prob- 
ably intended  to  set  forth  by  way  of  ■^mbol  the 
royalty  of  Jehovah,  the  theocratic  king  of  his 
people,  as  well  as  to  sound  the  alarm  against  his 
enemies  (2  Chr.  xiii.  12).  A  hundred  and  twenty 
priests  l)lew  the  trumpets  in  harmony  with  the 
choir  of  Levites  at  the  dedication  of  Solomon's 
Temple  (2  Chr.  v.  12,  18,  vii.  6),  as  in  the  restotm- 
tion  of  the  worship  under  HezekUh,  In  the  descrip- 
tion of  which  we  find  an  indication  of  one  of  the 
uses  of  the  temple  music.  "  And  Heiekiah  com- 
manded to  ofler  the  bumtroflering  upon  the  ahar. 
And  when  the  burntpoffeiing  bc^;an,  the  song  of 
Jdiovah  began  also,  with  the  trumpets  and  with 
the  instruments  of  David  king  of  Isnel.  And  all 
the  congregation  worshipped,  and  the  singen  sang, 
and  the  trumpeters  sounded;  all  until  tin  burnt- 
offering  was  finished  "  (2  Chr.  xxix.  27,  28).  The 
altar  was  the  table  of  Jehovah  (Mai.  i.  7),  and  the 
sacrifices  were  his  feasts  (Ex.  xxiii.  18),  so  the 
solemn  music  of  the  I^rites  corresponded  to  the 
mekxiy  by  which  the  banquets  of  cwthly  monarofas 
were  accompanied.  The  Temple  was  his  palace, 
and  as  the  Lerite  sentries  watched  the  gates  by 
night  they  chanted  the  songs  of  Zion ;  one  of  theae 
it  has  been  conjectured  with  probability  b  Fb 
cxxxiv. 

The  relative  numbers  of  the  instmrooits  In  the 
temple  band  have  been  determined  in  the  tndiUona 
of  Jewish  writers.  Of  psalteries  there  were  to  be 
not  less  than  two  nor  more  than  six;, of  flutes  not 
less  than  two  nor  more  than  twelve;  of  trumpets 
not  less  than  two  but  as  many  as  were  wished;  of 
harps  or  citherns  not  less  than  nine  but  as  many  as 
were  wished ;  while  of  cymbals  there  was  only  one 
pair  (Forkel,  AUg.  Oeteh.  der  Mu$ik,  e.  iU.  §  28). 
The  enormous  number  of  instruments  and  dresaes 
for  the  Levites  prorided  during  the  magnificent 
reign  of  Solomon  would  seem,  if  Josephus  be  cor- 
rect {Ant.  viii.  8,  §  8),  to  have  been  intended  for  aL 
time.  A  thoumnd  drewes  for  the  high-priest,  linen 
garments  and  ginlles  of  purple  for  the  priests 
10,000;  trumpets  200,000;  psslteriesand  harps  of 
electrum  40,000;  all  these  were  stored  up  in  thf 
temple  treasury.  TIm  costume  of  the  Lerite  slnpF* 
en  at  the  dedication  of  the  Temple  was  of  Ira 
linen  (2  Chr.  ▼.  12). 
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Ib  tte  prirate  M  ndl  M  in  tbe  reUgioDs  lift  of  the 
flebmwB  muaie  held  a  prominent  place.   The  kings 
bd  tiiflir  eoart  moseians  (J£oei.  ti.  8)  who  bewidled 
tWr  death  (S  Chr.  zzxr.  S5),  and  in  the  luxurioua 
tinei  of  the  later  monarehj  the  efibminate  gallants 
it  lanei,  raddug  with  perfomet  and  stretoheid  upon 
their  eonches  of  ivory,  were  wont  at  their  banquets 
to  aeootnpanj  the  song  with  the  tinkling  of  the 
pattery  or  guitar  (Am.  vi.  4-6),  and  amused  them- 
tdvei  with  devising  musicid  instruments  white  their 
nation  was  perishing,  as  Nero  fiddled  when  Rome 
via  in  flames.     Inlah  denounces  a  woe  against 
those  who  sat  tiU  the  morning  twilight  over  their 
vinef  to  the  sound  of  **  the  harp  aiid  the  viol,  the 
tabretand  pipe"  (Fs.  v.  11,  12).     But  while  music 
«M  thus  made  to  minister  to  debaucherj  and  ex- 
ccai,  it  was  the  legitimate  expression  of  mirth  and 
^adnea,  and  the  indication  of  peace  and  pros- 
pcritj.    It  waa  only  when  a  curse  was  upon  the 
bod  that  the  prophet  could  say,  **  the  mirth  of 
tafaRts  ceaeeth,  the  omse  of  them  that  r^oice  end- 
tth,  the  joy  of  the  harp  ceaseth,  they  shall  not 
drink  wine  with  a  song  "  (Is.  xxiv.  8,  9).     In  the 
ttdoesi  of  captivity  the  harps  hung  upcm  the  wil- 
iovs  of  Babylon,  and  the  roices  of  the  singers  r»- 
fuaed  to  sing  the  songs  of  Jehovah  at  their  foreign 
opton"  bidding  (1^  cxxxviL).    The  bridal  proces- 
■ODS  as  they  passed  through  the  streets  were  ac- 
eompanied  with  music  and  song  (Jer.  vii.  34),  and 
these  ceased  only  when  the  land  was  desolate  (£z. 
UTi.  13).     The  high  value  attached  to  music  at 
bsaqjiiets  is  indicated  in  the  description  given  in 
Eediis.  xxxii.  of  the  duties  of  the  nLoster  of  a  ft»st. 
"  Four  not  out  words  where  there  is  a  musiciau, 
sod  show  not  forth  wisdom  out  of  time.     A  con- 
art  of  mouc  in  a  banquet  of  wioe  is  u  a  signet 
flf  esibunde  aet  in  gold.     As  a  signet  of  an  em- 
■aid  set  in  a  woriE  of  gold,  so  is  the  uidody  of 
marie  with  pleasant  wine."    And  again,  the  mem- 
sry  of  the  good  king  Josiah  was  *'  as  music  at  a 
baaqoet  of  wine  "  (Ecdus.  xlix.  1).     The  music 
rf  the  banquets  was  accompanied  with  songs  and 
(Lake  xv.  25).^    The  triumphal  proce»- 
wfaieh  celebrated  a  victory  were  enlivened  by 
■UDStnb  and  singen  (Ex.  xv.  1,  90;  Judg.  v.  1, 
iLU;  ISam.  xviii.  6,  xxi.  11;  2  Chr.  xx.  28; 
Jod.  XV.  IS,  13),  and  on  extraordinary  occasions 
tbej  ereb  aoeompanied  armies  to  battle.   Thus  the 
rentes  sang  the  chant  of  David  before  the  army  of 
Jchoshaphat  as  be  went  forth  against  the  hosts  of 
AnaBon,  and  Moab,  and  Mt.  Seir  (2  Chr.  xx.  19, 
SI);  and  the  vktoiy  of  Abyah  over  Jeroboam  is 
altribnted  to  the  encouragement  given  to  Judah 
ty  the  priesta  sounding  their  trumpets  liefore  the 
nk  (9  Chr.  xiii.  12,  14).    It  is  clear  from  the  nar- 
ntive  of  Elisha  and  the  minstrel  who  by  his  play- 
feg  edmed  the  prophet's  spirit  till  the  hand  of  Je- 
bcnah  waa  upon  him,  that  among  the  camp  follow- 
■I  of  Jeho8haphat*s  army  on  that  occasion  there 
^ve  to  be  reekoned  musicians  who  were  probably 
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•  At  tha  rojal  banquets  of  Babylon  were  sung 
kfmm  of  pialse  la  hoaor  of  the  gods  (Dan.  v.  4,  28), 
toA  psriiaps  on  some  such  occasion  as  the  ftast  of  Bel- 
■ksasr  the  Hebrew  eapfeiveB  might  h*ve  been  broucht 
hi  to  riqg  the  soogs  of  ttadr  native  Und  (Fn.  ;xxzva.). 

*  Tha  OSS  ef  mosle  In  the  religious  services  of  the 
rhenpeate  Is  deiicribed  bj  Phllo  ( De  Vita  conien,pl. 
)  901,  ed,  ftankof.).  At  a  certain  period  In  the  service 
me  ^  the  wonhippem  roee  and  mng  a  song  of  praise 
to  Qed,  diher  of  his  own  eompodUon,  or  one  from  the 

toUowwS  by  others  tn  a  regular 


Levites  (2  K.  iii.  16).  Besides  songb  ut  trimnph 
there  were  also  religioua  songs  (Is.  xxx.  29;  Am 
v.  23;  Jam.  v.  18),  ** songs  ^  the  temple'*  (Am. 
viii.  3),  and  songs  which  were  sung  in  idolatrous 
worship  (Ex.  xxidi.  18).^  Lore  songs  are  alluded 
to  in  Ps.  xlv.  title,  and  Is.  v.  1.  lliere  were  also 
the  doleful  songs  of  the  funeral  procession,  and  the 
wailing  cliant  of  the  rooumen  who  went  about  the 
streets,  the  professional  "  keening  **  of  those  who 
were  skillful  in  lamentation  (2  Chr.  xxxv.  25 :  Reel, 
xii.  6;  Jer.  ix.  17-20;  Am.  v.  16).  Lightfoot 
{Hor.  Heb,  on  Matt  ix.  23)  quotes  frou  the  Tal- 
mudists  (Chtlubh.  cap.  4,  hal.  6),  to  the  eflfect  that 
erery  Israelite  on  the  death  of  his  wife  "  wiQ  aflbrd 
her  not  less  than  two  pipers  and  one  woman  tc 
make  hmentation.'*  The  grape  gatherera  sang  as 
they  gathered  in  the  vintage,  and  the  wine-preosei 
were  trodden  with  the  shout  of  a  song  (Is.  xvi.  10; 
Jer.  xlviii.  33);  the  womeii  sang  as  they  toiled  at 
the  mill,  and  on  every  occasion  the  land  of  the  He* 
brews  during  their  national  prosperity  was  a  land 
of  music  and  melody.  There  is  one  class  of  musi- 
cians to  which  allusion  is  casually  made  (Ecclus. 
ix.  4),  and  who  were  probably  foreignen,  the  bar- 
bts  who  frequented  the  streets  of  great  cities,  and 
attracted  notice  by  singing  and  playing  the  guitar 
(Is.  xxiii.  15,  16).. 

There  are  two  aspects  in  which  mndc  appean, 
and  about  which  little  satisfactory  can  be  said :  the 
mysterious  influence  which  it  had  in  driving  out 
the  evil  spirit  from  Saul,  and  its  intimate  connec- 
tion with  prophecy  and  prophetical  inspiration. 
Miriam  "  the  prophetess  "  f^xeroised  her  prophet- 
ical functions  as  the  leader  of  the  chorus  of  women 
who  sang  the  song  of  triumph  over  the  Egyptiiuis 
(Ex.  XV.  20).  The  company  of  prophets  whom 
Saul  met  coming  duwn  from  the  hill  of  God  had 
a  psaltery,  a  tabret,  n  pipe,  and  a  harp  before  them, 
and  smitten  with  the  same  enthusiasm  he  ^^prcjilv- 
nieil  among  them  '*  (1  Sam.  x.  5, 10).  The  priests 
of  Baal,  cl)^enged  by  Elyah  at  Carmel,  cried  aloud, 
and  cut  themselvre  with  knives,  and  prophesied  till 
sunset  (1  K.  xviii.  29).  The  sons  of  Asaph,  He- 
man,  and  Jeduthun,  set  apart  by  David  for  the 
temple  choir,  were  to  ^^pivpheay  with  harps,  with 
psalteries,  and  with  cymbals"  (1  Chr.  xxv.  1); 
Jeduthun  "prcphesied  with  the  harp"  (1  Chr. 
xxv.  3),  and  in  2  Chr.  xxxv.  15  is  called  "the 
king's  seer,"  a  term  which  is  applied  to  Heman 
(1  Chr.  xxv.  5)  and  Asaph  (2  Chr.  xxix.  30)  as 
musicians,  as  well  as  to  (vad  the  prophet  (2  Sam. 
xxiv.  11;  1  Chr.  xxix.  29).  The  spirit  of  Jehovah 
came  upon  Jahaziel,  a  Invite  of  the  sons  of  Asaph, 
in  the  reign  of  Jehoshaphat,  and  he  foretold  the 
success  of  the  royal  army  (2  Chr.  xx.  14).  From 
all  these  instances  it  is  evident  that  the  same  He- 
brew root  (S3^)  is  used  to  denote  the  inspintiui 
under  which  the  prophets  spoke  and  the  minstreli 
sang:  Gcsenius  assigns  the  latter  aa  a  secondary 

order,  the  congregation  remaining  quiet  till  the  con- 
eluding  prayer.  In  which  all  Joined.  After  a  slmpls 
meal,  the  whole  congregation  arose  and  formed  two 
ehoin  one  of  men  and  one  ot  women,  with  the  most 
sklllfU*  slni9Br  nf  each  fbr  loader;  and  in  this  wav 
sang  .^nins  to  Ood,  sometimes  with  the  fkill  ohonm, 
and  sometimes  with  each  choir  alternately.  In  ooo 
eludon,  oath  men  and  women  Joined  In  a  dn^  eholt 
In  imitation  of  that  on  the  shores  of  *he 
whkh  was  led  by  Uossp  and  Miriam 
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neiBing.  In  the  cue  of  Elisha,  the  minttnl  And 
fche  prophet  are  distinct  personages,  but  it  is  not 
till  the  minstrel  has  played  that  Ste  hand  of  Jeho- 
vah comes  upon  the  prophet  (2  R.  iii.  16).  This 
influence  of  music  has  been  explained  aa  fc^ws  by 
a  learned  dirine  of  the  Platonist  school:  **  These 
divine  enthusiasts  irere  commonly  wont  to  compose 
their  songs  and  hymns  at  the  sounding  of  some 
one  musical  instrument  or  other,  as  we  find  it 
often  suggested  in  the  Psalms.  8o  Plutarch  .... 
descriltes  the  dictate  of  the  orade  antiently  .  . .  . 

*  how  that  it  was  uttered  in  verse,  in  pomp  of 
words,  similitudes,  and  metaphors,  at  the  sound  of 
a  pipe.'  'Ilius  we  have  Asaph,  Heman,  and  Jedu- 
thun  let  forth  in  this  prophetical  preparation,  1 
Chr.  zx?.  1  .  .  .  .  Thus  R.  Sal.  expounds  the  place 
....  *  when  they  played  upon  their  musical  in- 
strcments  they  prophesied  after  the  manner  of 

Elisha' And  this  sense  of  this  pUoe,  I  think, 

is  much  more  genuine  than  that  which  a  late  au- 
thor of  our  own  would  fastea  upon  it,  namely,  that 
this  prophesyini^  was  nothing  but  the  singing  of 
psalmfl.  For  it  iit  manifiDst  that  these  prophets 
were  not  mere  singers  but  oomposen,  and  such  as 
were  truly  called  prophets  or  enthusiasts''  (Smith, 
SeUci  />i»ooune$^  vi.  c.  7,  pp.  238,  239,  ed.  1600). 
All  that  can  bo  safely  concluded  is  that  in  their 
external  manifestations  the  eflbct  of  music  in  ex* 
citing  the  emotions  of  the  sensitive  Hebrevrs,  the 
frenzy  of  Saul's  madness  (1  Sam.  xviii.  10),  and 
the  religious  enthusiasm  of  the  prophets,  whether 
(  r  Baal  or  Jehovah^  were  so  nearly  alike  as  to  be 
described  by  the  same  word.  The  case  of  Saul  is 
more  difficult  still.  We  cannot  be  admitted  to  the 
secret  of  his  dark  malady.  Two  turning  points  in 
his  history  are  the  two  interviews  with  Samuel,  the 
flnt  and  the  last,  if  we  except  that  dread  encounter 
whioh  the  despairing  monareh  challenged  before  the 
btal  day  of  Gilboa.  On  the  fint  of  tliese,  Samuel 
foretold  his  meeting  with  the  company  of  prophets 
with  their  minstrelsy,  the  external  means  by  which 
the  Spirit  of  Jehovidi  should  come  upoif  him,  and 
he  should  be  changed  into  another  man  (1  Sam.  x. 
by.  The  last  occasion  of  their  meeting  was  the 
disobedience  of  Saul  in  sparing  the  Anialekites,  for 
which  he  was  rejected  from  being  king  (1  Sam.  xv. 
90).  Immediately  after  this  we  are  told  the  Spirit 
of  Jehovah  departed  fbom  Saul,  and  an  "  evil  spirit 
ttom  Jehovah  troubled  hiu  "  (1  Sam.  xvi.  14); 
and  his  attendants,  who  had  perhaps  witnessed  the 
strange  transformation  wrought  upon  him  by  the 
music  of  the  prophets,  suggested  that  the  same 
means  should  be  employed   for  his  restoration. 

*  Let  our  lord  now  command  thy  servants  before 
thee,  to  seek  out  a  man,  a  cunnhig  player  on  an 
harp:  and  it  shall  come  to  pass,  when  the  evil  spirit 
brom  God  is  upon  thee,  that  he  shall  pUiy  with  his 
bacd,  and  thou  shalt  he  well And  it  came  to 

KM  when  the  spirit  fh>m  Ood  was  upon  Saul,  that 
rid  took  an  harp  and  played  with  his  hand.  So 
Saul  was  refreshed,  and  was  «'ell,  and  the  evil  spirit 
departed  fh>m  him  "  (t  Sam.  xvi.  16,  23).N^But  on 
hvo  occasions,  when  anger  and  Jealousy  supefmied, 
he  remedy  which  had  soothed  the  frenxy  of  instinity 
lad  lostiU  charm  (1  Sam.  xviii.  10, 11 ;  xix.  9, 10). 
It  seems  therefbre  that  the  passage  of  Seneca,  which 
has  often  been  quoted  in  exphuiution  of  this  phe- 
nomenon, **  Pythagoras  perturbationes  lyra  oompo- 
Mbat"  {De  Ira,  iii.  9),  is  scarcely  applicable,  and 
M  masl  be  eontent  to  leave  the  narnlive  aa  it 

W.     A.     Mfm 
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tion  to  the  instrumeots  of  musle  which  havw  beec 
represented  in  our  version  by  some  modem  woid 
and  are  treated  under  their  respective  titles,  then 
are  other  terms  which  are  vaguely  or  geoerally 
rendered.    These  an — 

1.  )^^,Jf' dackdvAn,  Chaid.,  rendered  "instra- 
ments  of'musick'*  in  Dan.  ri.  18.  The  maigia 
gives  **or  tnble^  perhaps  lit.  conaibinei.**  The 
hst  mentioned  rendering  hi  that  approved  by  Gese- 
nius,  and  seems  most  probable.  The  tranalaUoii, 
**  instruments  of  musick,"  seems  to  hare  originated 
with  the  Jewish  commentators,  R.  Nathan,  R. 
Leri,  and  Aben  Ezra,  among  others,  who  npsvsent 
the  word  by  the  Hebrew  nrginoth^  that  is,  stringed 
instruments  which  were  played  by  being  slmek 
with  the  hand  or  the  plectrum. 

2.  Q**d9f  fiiMittm,  rendered  with  great  proba 
bility  « Btringed-hutrumenU "  in  Ps.  eL  i.  It 
appean  to  1m  a  general  term,  but  beyond  this 
nothing  is  known  of  it;  and  the  word  is  chiefly 
interesting  from  its  occurrence  in  a  difficult  pas- 
sage in  Ps.  xlv.  8,  which  stands  in  the  A.  V.  •«  out 

of  the  ivory  palaces  wkerebg  (^dp,  miitni)  they 
have  made  thee  glad,*^  a  rendering  which  is  neither 
intelligible  nor  supported  by  the  Hebrew  idiom. 
Gcienius  and  most  of  the  modems  follow  Sebastian 
Schmid  in  transUting,  **OQt  of  the  ivory  palaces 
the  stringed-instruments  make  thee  glad." 

3.  "lyST^f  ^Atdr,  **an  instrument  of  ten  strings,* 

Ps.  xui.  3.  The  frill  phrase  is  'iWTf  b^,  neb^ 
'dA>r,  "a  ten-stringed  psaltery,"  as  in  IV.'xxxiil. 
2.  cxliv.  9;  and  ihe  true  rendering  of  the  first- 
mentioned  passage  would  be  **  upon  an  instrumeiBl 
of  ten  strings,  e^'eu  upon  the  psaltery."     [Psae*- 

TKRT.] 

4.  n^tTy  shidddh^  is  found  only  in  one  very 

obscure  passage,  Ecd.  ii.  8,  **  I  gat  me  men-eingerr 
and  women-singen,  and  the  delights  of  the  sons  of 
men,  muncat  ijutrttmenta^  and  that  of  ait  mfrU  " 

{riy^w'yrrvi.thiddSLkvtthiddm*  Thew«ds 

thus  rendered  hare  received  a  great  variety  of 
meanings.  They  are  translated  **  drinking- vesaeb  " 
by  Aquila  and  the  Vulgate;  " cup-beaien  '*  by  tlie 
LXX.,  Peshito-Syriae,  Jerome,  and  the  Arable  ver- 
sfon  ;  ** baths"  by  the  Chaldee;  and  » musical 
instraments  '*  by  Dav.  Kimchi,  folk) wed  by  Luther 
and  the  A.  Y.,  u  well  as  by  many  oommentaton 
By  othen  they  are  supposed  to  refer  to  the  womec 
of  the  royal  harem.  But  the  most  probable  inter- 
pretation to  be  put  upon  them  is  that  suggested 

by  the  usage  of  the  Tahuud,  where  Hl^CT,  sAidHA, 
denotes  a  ** palanquin"  or  "litter"  for  women. 
The  whole  question  is  discuased  in  Gesenina* 
ThtBtmrvM^  p.  1865. 

6.  D^Crbl^,  sAdfiiAfm,  rendered  *«  instruments 
of  musick  "  in  the  A.  V.  of  1  Sam.  xviii.  6,  and 
in  the  margin  "  three-stringed  instraments,"  from 
the  root  thAldthy  ^  three."  Koedisier  (Gesen.  Tkte 
p.  1429)  translates  "triangles,'*  which  are  said  to 
hare  been  Inx-ented  In  Syria,  firm  the  same  root 
We  have  no  means  of  deciding  which  is  the  mon 
correct,  llie  LXX.  and  Syriac  gire  "  cymbals,* 
and  the  Vulgate  "sistra;  "  while  uthen  render  i 
**  noble  songs  "  (comp.  Prov.  xxii.  90;. 

W.  A.  W 


UUSTARD 
MUStABD  <*.'Mr>:  w»Mi|  oonui  in  Mxt 
ilfi.  11;  Mwk  IT.  3! ;  Luke  liii.  IS,  io  which  pu- 
■ga  Uu   kin^aiD  oT  Imbtu 

nnd  ic  hia  ganien:  iiul  in 
nii.  8,  wlnni  our  Locd  hji  I 
^  1^  bith  aa  ■  giuii  of  iDiiftUnl-««l,  ja  luigbt 

of  Soiptun  hu 


■n» 


muitard'plalit  being  luppOBd 
■  dsmandi  of  tba  Kblical  allu- 
ua.  In  ■  paper  b;  tfae  lata  Dr.  Kojti.  Rad 
t^n  tka  Rsjr*)  Aaialic  SodMf,  wid  publUhtd  in 
Hu  n.  (rf  tbeir  Jouniol  [l^M),  «ititk<l,  "Oii  tba 
Uatifitatioo  ti  the  Hu>tud-tna  o(  Scripture,'' 
tt«  ullwr  eoududei  that  the  Sateadom  ptraiai  ii 
ibi  (IK  ID  quotioa.  Ha  iupp«B>  tlie  Sitiuadoii 
wrui  to  be  the  mat  ai  the  Ine  catM  Khanlal 

fbjal  ihiougbout  Sjria  ai  a  nibititutc  for  t 
knln  0^  which  thej  hare  tbe  Laate  and  pn>per 
Tbii  tne,  iccanliu!;  ta  tbs  ■tatemeiit  of 
Amvaj,  a  Syriaa,  quoted  bj  Dr.  Hoyle,  ia  ft 


,1  Captaiiia  Itby  uid 
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InueklioD;  ib  wedi  an  napd  for  the  uioe  pur- 
poeet  an  niuiUntj  and  in  a  country  whtre  trati 
are  not  pWnliful,  that  ia,  the  iborea  of  the  lalie  of 
Tiboiaa,  thia  tm  ia  aaid  to  abound,  that  ia  b  t^ 
vary  locality  where  the  parabla  woa  apoken " 
( JVuitif(  m  Ihi  Htulard-iru,  etc.,  p.  34). 

Notvlthataoding  all  that  baa  beco  adduced  by 
Dr.  Royle  Ln  aupport  of  bu  irgiuneot,  we  conitai 
ouraelm  unable  lo  beliavB  that  the  tDltJset  of  the 
muitanl-tree  of  Scripture  ii  thn*  Snaily  lettled. 
But,  before  the  dalma  of  the  8a{vadora  ptrnea 
m  diHiuaaed,  it  will  be  well  to  oonsider  whetba 
■ome  muitard-pUnt  (Siaopii)  may  not  alter  aB 
be  the  muiUrd.tree  of  the  parabte:  at  any  rata 
thia  opinion  bai  beco  held  by  many  writen,  wb* 
appau-  never  lo  have  entertained  any  doubt  upon 
the  lubject.  Hiller,  Celaiui,  HoaenmUller,  who  al 
ttudied  the  botany  of  the  Bible,  and  older  wrilen, 
luch  aa  Eraamua,  Zegenu,  Grotiua,  are  content  to 


le  puable.  Aa  IhtM  traiel- 
ivi  evB  adran^g  towafiU  Kereli  frorn  the  a 
n  cdnmitj  al  the  Dead  Sek,  ■fto'  leaiiii 
b«dtn  (hay  sileTed  a  wooded  couulry  with 
nHl«  and  nunhea.  >■  OceauDnally,"  they  ny, 
~*>  tmt  with  apecimeua  of  Inea,  elc.,  iiii' 
Bat  of  our  part;  had  eeen  before.  .  . .  Ami 
Iht  IRH  which  we  knew,  were  vaiiona  apeeiea  oT 


•liieh  we  obaemd  in  gmt  numbere,  and  wbii 
faart  a  froit  in  bunebea,  reaembling  in  appearaD 
Jm  cvnnt,  with  the  coiar  of  the  plum;  it  haa 
H^aiat,  thouifh  iitrong  aromatic  taate,  reaemlJir 
■HlaMl,  and  if  taken  in  any  quantity,  producea 
BDilM  irritability  in  the  noaa  and  ejea.  Tl 
ham  ef  thia  tree  bare  the  laiiie  pungent  flanir 
Uw  froit,  Ihosgh  not  eo  atroug.  We  think  .. 
potrablB  that  (hia  i*  the  tree  our  Sariour  Bluded 
le  parable  of  the  muBliitd.aeed,  and  nc 


(TVth.  Hay  8).  !>.  Koyla  Ihu*  aami  up  hia 
■^aaxDla  In  fnai  at  the  SnWiini  ptrtiai  itpre- 
■alhig  the  mDalard-tree  of  Scripture:  "  The  S. 
fmiia  appeaiB  better  calcubted  than  any  other 
tna  ihat  haa  yet  been  adduced  to  uuwer  to 
tbag  that  ia  required,  eapedally  if  we  take 

ii  in  Syria.      We  hare  in  it  a  anial!  aeed,  '  "  ' 


Jiui  it  will  farm 
sity-flre  fWt  hiffh,  ander  which 
•  bmiBian  may  atand  when  the  aoil  and  eUmala 
■nkncaUe:  it  prodnoea  nujurona  branebea  and 


■lit«  liact    c/  vb.ih  the  Qnak  ia  a 


^ant  of  (he  parable;  and  mom  recently  Hr.  Lam- 
beat  In  hia  "  Note  on  the  Muitard-plaot  of  Scrip- 
ture" (■«  Uii>irifi  Tenia,  vol.  nil.  p  HG],  haa 
argued  in  behalf  of  the  Sinipit  niyrn. 

1'be  oljjecljon  commonly  made  a^nal  any  Sma- 
pit  being  Ihe  plant  of  the  parable  la,  that  the 
teed  grew  into  "  a  tree  "  (iiripar),  or  la  St.  Luke 
hai  it,  "a  ^jreat  tree"  (tiySyar  t^iin:.  In  the 
branchca  of  which  the  fbwli  of  the  air  an  nid  to 
come  and  lodge.  Now  In  anawer  to  tbe  ahoti 
objection  it  ii  urged  with  great  truth,  that  the 
eipranon  ia  flguratiie  and  oriental,  and  that  iu  a 
prorerbkal  liiiiile  no  literal  acaureey  ia  to  be  ex- 
pected;  It  ia  an  error,  for  which  the  larguage  of 
Scripture  ia  not  aocoonlable,  to  aaaert,  aa  Dr.  Royle 
and  Bome  othen  hare  dona,  that  the  paaaage  Im- 
plia  that  bird!  "built  Ih^  ntata"  In  the  Irea,  the 
Greek  word  mTB<rin|i>^  bai  oo  aueh  meaning,  tha 
word  menly  meaoa  "  lo  tattle  or  nat  upon  "  any 
thing  for  a  longer  or  ahorter  time;  tha  biria  came, 
"HUHJendi  e(  rrrimdt  cnutn"  aa  Hlller  {HUro- 
fh]/!.  U.  fl3)  eipUna  tha  phraae:  nor  b  Ihin  m] 
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WCMJon  to  utppoM  Uut  tha  tLpRiuon  "  fovk  of 
Uw  ajr"  dcootM  mj  atber  thu  the  bdiUh'  inttt- 
torial  kindi,  lioiwU,  flncbii,  tic,,  and  not  Ibt 
^  aquaUc  foffk  bj  the  Inks  lidc,  or  pirtiidga  ud 
pifjeoni  holing  avo'  tha  riib  pkin  of  (ieuiieu- 
Prth,"  wblch  Pref.  SUoley  (5.  ^  P.  p.  J27)  recog- 
niza  M  "  tha  blrda  that  cams  uid  dsvourad  Ujp 
wed  bj  th«  wmj-ud«  "  —  for  tha  larger  birda  ire 
wild  ud  (fold  (be  l•»y^ide  —  ot  lU  thoae  '■  which 
took  rafugs  in  the  tpreuluig  Ijnuicbea  of  Ibe  iiiiu- 
tard-tne."  Hilier'a  ei|j|Hnition  ji  protolily  tlit 
aonact  one;  thst  the  birdi  nnie  mod  MlUed  oil  Ihr 
muitud-plut  for  (be  wks  of  the  eeed,  of  which 
tbtj  m  very  &ad.  A|;un,  wbUerer  the  aSrari 
BiMj  be ,  it  i>  eipfanlj  Hid  tn  ha  in  herb,  or  mure 
praperlj  "*  girden  barb"  (AJjiafr,  olf).  At 
to  ttie  plant  beiog  cillad  ■  "tm"or  a  -great 
Ine,"  the  eipmiion  it  not  onij  an  ocieuhd  one, 
bat  it  i>  cleari)  ipoketi  wilb  icrareuce  to  noiiH  utber 
Ibinjf :  the  irfviiiri  witb  ratpect  (o  the  other  hiiir 
at  tiw  garden  niaj,  contidaing  Iba  liie  tA  wiilch 
It  growl,  juallj  l»  oaUed  "a  jnta*  tret,"  though 
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{nigra),  iriiieh  tttaini  luda'  ■  bmrint  dmata  i 
Mature  wtiieh  it  will  dot  nch  in  oui  eountr} 
Dr.  TboninD  alto  (Tit  Lnml  and  dit  Book,  p 
114]  Hja  ha  hat  Men  tha  WiU  HortaH  on  tlH 
rich  plain  of  Akkar  h  tail  a*  tba  bone  and 
Iba  lidrr.  How,  it  1>  ckai  flom  Scripton  that  tin 
irlMiri  waa  cultinted  in  our  Urd'i  tiat,  Iba  laad 
a  "  man  look  and  lowed  in  bii  field ; "  St.  Lak* 
Hji,  "caat  into  liii  garden:"  if  then,  tba  «iM 
pluit  on  tha  rich  piniit  of  Akkar  growi  at  high  M 


of  loona,  with  rwpeet  la  treei  pnperlj  w  named, 
it  onld  Dot  be  called  one  at  all.  'Ilia,  or  a  uma- 
vbat  UDiilar  eipUnation  ii  giren  bj  Celiiua  and 
Holler,  and  old  conimentaton  genrrallj,  and  w- 
ecHil^i  we  Ks  no  toaoD  why  we  ibould  not  b 
utiificd  with  it.  IrbjF  and  Mangka  mention  tb 
large  uie  which  the  niiulard-pliuil  attaint  in  I'alei 
tine.  In  their  joomej  from  Itfun  lo  Ailjekiuii 
iu  the  Jordan  Valley,  they  cnwted  a  amall  pliiil 
itt)  Uiickty  corered  with  herbage,  particubuiy  the 
uiuslard-plant,  which  reached  ai  high  u  (beir 
bonea'beada.  (TVai>.  March  13.)  Dr.  Kitto  lajri 
Jiia  plant   wa*    probably   the    SinapU  orittUalii 


ai  nul  Ibe  pnMT-alkHt  of  thb  aiUele, 


or  a  greaEer  height  wbco  in  a  cultivated  gardoi; 
and  if,  aa  Lady  CUlcott  hat  obtennl,  we  lake  inlo 
acoount  the  very  kiw  planta  and  abrabi  upon  which 
birda  oAen  moat,  it  will  »dily  be  teen  that  aonw 
coiDmoD  mnaUrd-plant  ii  able  to  fiilfiU  all  Ibt 
Scriptunl  demanda.  At  to  the  atory  of  the  Kabbi 
Simeon   Bef)  Calapbtba  having  in  bit   garden  a 

dimb  aa  men  climb  inlo  a  fig-tne,  it  can  only  ba 
taken  for  what  Taltuudical  atatementa  geneially 
are  worth,  and  muat  be  quite  inaulfidcnt  lo  aSbrd 


in  full 


witb 


the  Scriptunl  alluiion  . 

diiiatiilied  with  it;  and  again,  becauae  ac  patent 

Sakiubra  piyiiai  io  I'alntiiie,  eicifit  that  il 
occuia  in  the  amall,  tropical,  low  talley  of  EiigedU 
near  the  Dead  Sea,  from  wbenee  Dr.  Hooker  mw 

Mr.  Ameuuy  aaya  he  bad  a«n  it  all  along  tba 
baiika  of  the  Jordan,  near  the  lal(e  of  Tibariaa  and 
Damaacut;  but  thia  alalement  ia  certainly  errooe- 
oua.  We  know  from  Pbny.  Dioacoridea,  and  otbcc 
Ureek  and  Roman  wrilera,  that  niuatard^eeda  vert 
much  lalued,  aiid  wen  uaed  aa  a  candimnti  and 
probable  that  tbe  Jewi  of  our  Loid'i 


n  tbe  habit  of  making 


milaruae 
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that  they  uaed  to  plant  in  their  gardena  tbeaeed  of 
a  tree  nbicb  certainly  caiinut  lul£il  the  Scriptural 
dcmajjd  of  being  called  "a  pol-herb/' 

iiie  eipreuiuu  "  which  la  indeed  the  leait  of  aU 
Ktib,"  il  in  all  probability  bypetbolicil,  lodenol* 
a  very  Imall  aeed  indeed,  aa  there  are  many  teada 
which  are  imaller  than  mualard.  "  Tha  Lord,  in 
hia  popular  teaching,"  aayl  Trench  (JVotu  on  Pat- 
abUi,  108),  "adh«^  to  the  popular  language ;  " 
and  the  niuitard^eed  waa  uaed  proverbially  lo  de- 
note anything  very  minute  (lee  the  quolatioui  from 
the  I'almud  in  Biulnif;  Ltx.  Taim.  p.  333 :  aba  tha 
Koran,  Sur.  31  ]■ 

I'be  parable  of  the  mualaid-plant  may  ba  Ihut 
parapbrated  :  "The  Uotpal  dUpentation  ti  like 
a  grain  of  muitaidaeed  whicb  a  nun  towed  in  bit 
garden,  which  indeed  it  one  of  tbe  leaat  of  all 
■eeda;  but  which,  when  it  tpringa  up,  becomei  a 
tall,  biancbed  plant,  on  tbe  bnnehea  of  which  Ibt 
birda  coma  and  tetlle  teeking  their  bod."  ' 

W.H. 


aalUed  thai  It  la  a  very  ran  plant  In  Syria,  and  It 
pnbaMT  eooflotd  to  lb*  l»t,  low,  asb-tnipia]  MfHl' 


a  ID  ktl  hlfb,  draw* 
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•  TW  writer,  in  mmang  the  PliOn  of  AOa 
Imd  Bkweh^  on  the  north  ^Ae,  to  Mount  Ovmel, 
M  tha  mith,  met  with  afield  — a  Uttle  forart  it 
night  afanoet  be  called — of  the  oommon  moatard- 
phnt  of  the  eoontry.  It  wae  in  hfeeiom  at  the 
tinei  Aifl  grown;  in  lome  cuca,  aa  meaaoiedi  aix, 
aevBi,  and  nine  feet  high,  with  a  atem  or  trunlc 
man  Uhui  an  inch  thieic,  throwing  oot  branchea  on 
9Hrj  aide.  It  might  well  be  called  a  tne,  and 
eoteinl/,  in  oompariaon  with  ita  tiny  aeed,  **a 
peat  tree.**  Bui  atill  the  branchea,  or  atema  of 
the  bnnehea,  were  not  ver j  large,  and  to  the  eye 
did  not  appear  Tcry  atrong.  Oui  the  biida,  I  aaid 
la  mjadf,  reat  npon  them  ?  Are  they  not  too  alight 
■idlfenble?  Will  they  not  bend  or  break  beneath 
iht  loperadded  weight?  At  that  very  inatant,  aa 
I  itood  and  revotvA  the  thought,  lo!  one  of  the 
iiwli  of  heaven  atopped  in  ita  flight  through  the 
air,  alighted  down  oo  one  of  the  branchea,  which 
hanUy  moved  beneath  the  ahock,  and  then  began, 
pHthed  there  before  my  eyea,  to  warble  forth  a 
itiain  of  the  richeat  muaio. 

In  thia  oocurrenoe  every  oondiUon  of  the  parable 
eaa  AiUy  met.  Aa  remarked  above,  the  Greek  ex- 
pwinn  do«a  not  aay  that  the  birds  build  their  neata 
among  aoeti  branchea,  but  light  upon  them  or  make 
thdr  abode  among  them.  [Nksts,  Amer.  ed.] 
TUa  plant  ia  not  only  oommon  in  Palestine  in  a 
wild  atate,  but  ia  cultivated  in  gardena  (oomp.  Katt. 
ifiL  31).  This  dreumatanoe  ahowa  that  the  Khar^ 
4d  or  muatani-tree  of  the  Araba  {Salvadora  per- 
riea)  cannoi  be  meant,  for  that  growa  wild  ouly. 
Certain  birds  are  fond  of  the  aeeda,  and  aeek  them 
sa  iood.  The  aaaociating  of  the  birda  and  this 
pkttit  aa  in  the  parable  was  the  more  natural  on 
1^  aeeoont.  Further,  aee  Triatram,  Not,  HisL 
ffdu  BUfU^  p.  472  H  H. 

MUTH-IjAB^EK.  m  To  the  chief  muaidan 

^on  MnthLabben  '*  O^b  /TlD  b^ :  Mp  r&w 
mfimr  roO  vlov'-  pro  occuUuJUu)  ia  the  title  of 
nTu.,  which  haa  giv-en  riae  to  infinite  conjecture. 
Two  difficultlea  in  ooonectbn  with  it  have  to  be 
naoived :  first,  to  determine  the  true  reading  of  the 
Hsbrew,  and  then  to  ascertain  ita  meuning.  Neither 
of  theae  points  haa  been  satisfactorily  explained. 
It  ia  evident  that  the  LXX.  and  Vulgate  must 

kaie  read  rhCy^  V^t  **  concerning  the  mya- 
Uriea,**  and  so  the  Arabic  and  Ethiopic  versions. 
Tbe  Tai^m,  Sy*nmaehua,«  and  Jerome,^  in  hia 
tnnslataon  of  the  Hebrew,  adhered  to  the  received 
text,  while  Aqoila,'  retaining  the  oooaonanta  as 
tfaty  at  preaent  atand,  read  aUumth  aa  one  word, 

mb^,  »*  youth,*'  which  would  be  the  regular 
fcrm  of  the  abstract  noun,  though  it  doea  not 
seeor  in   Biblical  Hebrew.     In  aupport  of  tbe 

-tadiog  n^D  vl9  as  one  word,  we  have  the  an- 
Ihority  of  as  of  Kennicott*a  M3S.,  and  the  aaser- 
tioo  of  Jarchi  that  he  had  seen  it  ao  written,  aa  in 
Pli.  xlviii.  li,  in  the  Great  Maaorah.  If  the  read- 
ing of  the  VnlgateandLXX.be  comet  with  regard 
to  the  consonanta,  the  worda  might  be  pointed 

9isa,  HIdI^S  b^'  *a/  ^dUtinMh^  *«  upon  Al» 
knth,*"  w  In  the  Utla  of  Ps.  xlvi.,  and  7^^  ia 
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ate.,  and  not  ttiieker  than  whip- 
told  It  waa  a  well-known  oondlment^  and 
bj  tta  AialM;  it  ia  the  oooukio  wUd  am- 


«« 


poaaibly  a  fragment  of  TTyp  ^^^,  UlmS  KoracK 
"  for  the  aona  of  Korah,"  wbicb  appears  in  the 
same  title.  At  any  rate,  such  a  reuding  would 
have  the  merit  of  being  intelligible,  which  ia  more 
ihan  ean  be  said  of  most  ezpknationa  which  have 
been  given.  But  if  the  Maaoretic  reading  be  the 
true  one,  it  ia  hard  to  attach  any  meaning  to  it. 
The  Targum  renders  the  title  of  the  Psahn,  —  *«  on 
the  death  of  the  man  who  came  forth  from  between 

(]^:g)  the  camps,**  alluding  to  Goliath,  the  Philis- 
tine champion  (DJ3'»5n  ttJ^M,  1  Sam.  xvii.  4). 
That  David  coropoeed  the  psalm  ss  a  triumphal 
song  upon  the  slaughter  of  hia  gigantic  adversary 
was  a  tradition  which  ia  mentioned  by  Kimchi 
merely  aa  an  on  dtt.  Othera  render  it  *«  on  the 
death  of  the  aon,'*  and  apply  it  to  AbBak>m ;  but, 
as  Jarehi  remarka,  th««  ia  nothing  in  the  char- 
actor  of  the  paalm  to  warrant  such  an  application. 
He  mentions  anothor  interpretation,  which  appears 
to  have  commended  itself  to  Grotius  and  Hengsten- 
^^Kt  ^7  wMch  kibben  ia  an  anagram  of  nabalt  and 
the  paalm  ia  referred  to  the  death  of  Nabal,  but  the 
Rabbinical  commentator  had  the  good  aenae  to  re- 
ject it  aa  untenable,  though  there  ia  as  little  to  be 
said  in  fiivor  of  hia  own  view.  His  words  are  — 
**  but  1  say  that  thu  song  ia  of  bbe  future  to  come, 
when  the  childhood  and  youth  of  Israel  ahall  be 

made  whits  (^^^H^),  and  their  righteouaneaa  be 
revealed  and  their  aalvation  draw  nigh,  when  Eaau 
and  his  seed  shall  be  bbtted  out."     He  takes 

/TtDy?  as  one  word,  signifying  **  youth,'*  and 

X%2  ~  15^  f  "  to  whiten.**  Menahem,  a  com- 
mentator quoted  by  Jarehi,  interprets  the  title  aa 
addreeaed  **  to  the  musician  upon  the  stringed  in- 
atrumenta  called   Alamoth,  to  inatruct,'*   taking 

Xsh  as  if  it  were  T:fffj  or  ]a^V  Doneah 
supposes  that  labben  waa  the  name  of  a  man  who 
warred  with  David  in  thoae  days,  and  to  whom 
reference  ia  made  aa  «ithe  wicked'*  in  verse  5. 
Arama  (quoted  by  Dr.  Gill  in  his  KxpitntUm)  iden- 
tifies him  with  Saul.  As  a  last  resource  Kimchi 
suggests  that  the  title  was  intended  to  convey  in- 
structions to  the  Levite  minstrel  Ben,  whose  name 
occurs  in  1  Chr.  xv.  18,  among  the  temple  choir, 
and  whose  brethren  played  **with  psalteries  on 
Alamoth."  There  is  reason,  however,  to  suspect 
that  the  reading  in  this  verse  is  corrupt,  aa  the 
name  is  not  repeated  with  the  others  in  verse  20. 
There  still  remain  to  be  noticed  tbe  cor\jectui«a  of 
DeUtzsch,  that  Muth-labben  denotes  the  tone  or 
melody  with  the  words  of  the  song  associated  with 
it,  of  others  that  it  waa  a  musical  instrument,  and 
of  Hupfeld  that  it  waa  the  commencement  of  an 
old  song,  either  signifying  *«die  for  the  son,**  or 
*»  death  to  the  son."  Hitag  and  others  regard  it 
aa  an  abbreviation  containing  a  reference  to  Pa. 
xlviii.  14.  The  difiSculty  of  the  queation  ia  auffi- 
ciently  indicated  by  the  explanation  which  Geaeniua 
himsdf  ( Thu.  p.  741,  a)  waa  driven  to  adopt,  that 
the  title  of  the  paahn  aignified  that  it  was  "  to  bt 
chanted  by  ooya  with  virgina'  voicea." 

The  renderinga  of  the  IJCX.  and  Vulgats  ic- 
duoed  the  early  Chriatian  commentators  to 


«  n«pi  fandTOV  Tad  vtov.  ^ 

•  N«iantfTifrov  rsd  vied. 


tik 
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the  p«din  to  the  Meetiah.  AugastintBodentuidi 
»*the  loa"  u  **tlie  only  begotten  son  of  God." 
The  Syrifto  veniou  is  quoted  in  support  of  this  in. 
terpretation,  but  the  titles  of  the  Psalms  in  that 
T«nion  are  generally  constructed  without  auy  tef- 
crance  to  the  Hebrew,  and  tbere&>re  it  cannot  be 
appealed  to  as  aii  authority. 

On  all  accounts  it  seems  extremely  probable  that 
the  title  in  its  present  form  is  only  a  fragment  of 
the  original,  which  may  have  been  in  full  what  has 
been  lugsceited  above.  But,  in  the  words  of  the 
Assembly's  Annotatious,  *^  when  all  hath  been  eaid 
that  can  he  said,  the  conclusion  must  be  the  same 
as  before;  that  these  titles  are  very  uncertain 
things,  if  not  altogether  unknown  in  these  days.*' 

W.  A*  W^. 

•  MUZZLE.     [Ox  ] 

MYN  DUS  IMMosU  »  town  on  the  coast  of 
Cari.v,  iietween  Milktus  and  Halicarnassus. 
The  convenience  of  its  position  in  regard  to  trade 
was  proliaiily  the  reason  why  we  find  in  1  Aiaoo. 
XT.  23  tliat  it  was  the  residence  of  a  Jewish  popu. 
latiou.  Its  ships  were  well  known  in  very  early 
times  (Herod,  v.  33),  and  its  harbor  is  specially 
mentioned  by  Strabo  (xiv.  658).  The  name  still 
lingers  in  the  modem  Menteiche^  though  the  re- 
mains of  the  city  are  probably  at  GumUhiu^  when 
Admiral  lieaufort  found  an  ancient  pier  and  other 
ruins  J.  S.  U. 

MY'BA  Wk  Mipajpintments;  Vulg.  Lystm] ), 
an  important  town  m  Lycia,  and  interesting  to  us 
as  the  place  where  St.  Paul,  on  his  voyage  to  Rome 
(Acts  xxTii.  5),  was  removed  from  the  Adraroyttiaa 
ship  which  had  brought  him  from  Cssarea,  and 
entered  the  Alexandrian  ship  in  which  he  was 
wrecked  on  the  coast  of  Malta.  [Adramyttium.] 
The  travellers  had  availed  themselves  of  the  first  of 
these  vessels  because  their  coune  to  Italy  necessa- 
rily took  them  past  the  coasts  of  the  province  of 
Asia  (ver.  2),  expecting  iu  some  harbor  on  these 
coasts  to  find  another  vessel  bound  to  the  west- 
ward.    Tills  expectation  was  fulfilled  (ver.  6). 

It  might  be  asked  how  it  happened  that  an  Alex- 
andrian ship  bound  for  Italy  was  so  far  out  of  her 
course  as  to  be  at  M}Ta.  This  question  is  easily 
answered  by  those  who  have  some  acquaintance 
with  the  navigation  of  the  l^evant.  M)ni  is  nearly 
due  north  of  Alexandria,  the  harbors  in  the  neigh- 
l>orfaood  are  numerous  and  good,  the  uiountains 
high  and  easily  seen,  and  the  current  sets  along  (he 
coast  to  the  westward  (Smith's  Voyat/e  and  Ship- 
wreck of  St,  Paul),  Moreover,  to  aay  nothing  of 
the  possibility  of  landing  or  taking  in  passengers  (x 
goo<ls,  the  wind  was  blowing  about  this  time  con- 
tinuously and  violently  from  the  N.  W ,  and  the 
same  weather  which  impeded  the  Adramyttian 
ship  (ver.  4)  would  be  a  hindrance  to  the  Alexan- 
drian (see  ver.  7 ;  Life  and  Kpistle*  of  St.  Paul^ 
ch.  xxiii.). 

Some  unimportant  MSS.  having  A^o-rpa  in  this 
passage,  Grotius  conjectured  that  the  true  reading 
might  be  Af/Aupa  (Bentieii  Critica  Sttcrn^  ed.  A.  A. 
Ellis ).  This  supposition,  though  ingenious,  is  quite 
unnecessary.  Both  Liniyra  and  Myra  were  well 
known  among  the  maritime  cities  of  Lycia.  The 
harbor  of  the  latter  was  strictly  Andriace,  distant 
from  it  between  two  and  three  miles,  but  the  river 
was  navigable  to  the  city  (Appian,  B  C.  iv.  82). 

a  Prom  root  ^"^O,  **  to  drop." 

ft  Plutarch,  however,  was  probably  In  error,  and 
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Myra  (eaDed  Dembra  by  the  Greeks)  is  remark- 
able still  for  its  remains  of  various  periods  of  his- 
tory. The  tombs,  enriched  with  ornament,  and 
many  of  them  baring  biseriptions  in  the  ancicDt 
Lycian  character,  show  that  it  must  have  been 
wealthy  in  early  times.  Its  monaeiis  theatre  at. 
tests  its  considerable  populatioD  in  what  may  be 
called  its  Greek  age.  liii  the  deep  goi^  which 
leads  into  the  mountains  is  a  iMge  Byzantfaw 
church,  a  relic  of  the  ChrisUanity  which  may  have 
begun  with  St.  Paulas  risit.  It  is  reasonable  to 
conjecture  that  this  may  have  been  a  meteopolitan 
church,  inasmuch  as  we  find  that  when  Lycia  was 
a  province,  In  the  htter  Roman  empire,  Myra  was 
its  capital  {Hierocl.  p.  684).  In  later  times  it  was 
curiously  called  the  port  of  the  Adriatic,  and  visited 
by  Anglo-Saxon  travellers  (£*ar(y  Trnvth  in  PaUs- 
ilne.  pp.  88, 138).  Legend  says  that  St.  Nicholas, 
the  patron  saint  of  the  modein  Greek  saikHrs,  was 
lK>m  at  Patara,  and  buried  at  Myra,  and  his  sup- 
posed relics  were  taken  to  St.  Petersburg  by  a  Ros- 
sian  frigate  durine  the  Greek  revolution. 

Tlie  remains  of  3Iyra  have  had  the  advantage  of 
very  full  descripti<Hi  by  the  following  travtdWfs: 
Leake,  Beaufort,  Fellows,  Texier,  and  Spratt  aod 
Forbes.  J.  S.  H. 

MYRRH,  the  represenUtive  hi  the  A.  V.  of 
the  Hebrew  words  Mor  and  L6t. 

1.  Mdr  (nt^  :  afUpi^a,  m-tuerti,  ^^rtrot, 
Kp6Kos:  myrrhaj  myn'kinut^  mtfrrha )  is  mentioned 
in  Ex  XXX.  23,  as  one  of  the  ineredients  of  the 
*'oil  of  holy  ointment; "  In  Ksth  ii.  12,  ss  one  of 
the  subdtances  used  in  the  purification  of  women ; 
In  Ps.  xiv.  8,  Prov.  vii.  17,  and  in  several  passages 
in  Canticles,  as  a  perfume.  The  (ireek  afLbpva 
ocrurs  in  Matt.  ii.  11  amongst  the  gifts  brought 
by  the  wise  nten  to  the  iufuit  Jesus,  and  in  Mark 
XV.  23,  it  is  eaid  that  '*  wine  mingled  with  myrrh  ** 
iotvos  4fffitfiafifyos)  was  ofllered  to,  but  refused 
by,  our  I^rd  on  the  cross.  Myrrh  was  also  used 
for  embalming  (see  John  xix.  89,  and  Uerud  ii.  86). 
Various  conjectures  have  been  made  ss  to  the  real 
nature  of  the  substance  denoted  by  the  Hebrew  mfir 
(see  Celsius,  Hirrob,  i.  522);  and  much  doubt  has 
existed  as  to  the  countries  iu  which  it  is  produced. 
According  to  the  testimony  of  Hotxlotus  (iii.  107), 
Diosoorides  (i.  77).  Theophrastus  (ix.  4,  %  1), 
Diodorus  Siculus  (ii.  49),  Strabo,  Pliny,  etc.,  the 
tree  which  produoM  myrrh  grows  in  Aiabia  —  Pliny 
(xii  16)  says,  in  diflferent  parts  of  Arabia,  and 
asserts  that  there  are  several  kinds  of  myrrh  both 
wild  and  cultivated :  it  is  probable  that  under  the 
name  of  myrrha  he  is  describing  diflferent  resinous 
productions.  Theophrastus,  who  is  generally  pretty 
accurate  in  his  obeervations,  remarks  (ix.  4,  §  1), 
that  myrrh  is  produced  In  the  middle  of  Ajabia, 
around  Saba  and  Adramytta.  Some  ancient  wri. 
ters,  as  Propertius  (i.  2,  3)  and  Oppiaii  (Halieut. 
iii.  403),  speak  of  myrrh  as  found  in  Syria  (see  also 
Belon,  Observ.  it  ch  80);  others  conjecture  India 
and  ^Ethiopia;  Plutarch  ( /«.  et  Osir.  p.  38.3)  asserts 
that  it  is  produced  m  F^rypt,  and  is  there  called 
Bal.  "The  fact,"  obsenes  Dr.  Rojle  (s.  v  Mdt-, 
Kitto*s  CycL),  "of  myrrh  being  called  bnl  among 
the  Egyptians  is  extremely  curious,  for  bol  is  the 
Sanscrit  bola^  the  name  for  myrrh  throughont 
India.*' ft 

It  would  appear  that  the  ancients  generally  an 

has  confounded  the  Coptic  ud,  "  myrrh,'*  with  te^ 
<<  an  eye."    See  Jabkmsid,  QpiMc.  1.  49,  ed.  te  WateK 


HYBUH 

mitti  in  wbu  Uwj  *ale  of  Uu  loaUdn  vbera 
■^vrfa  h  pralaaid,  fcr  EhiaiLajf  and  Hemfneh 
hM«  pnnd  that  mjnk  li  femid  in  Aiabii  " 
tkw  ennfinning  Uw  rtattnudli  of  Tbeopln 
■■d  Plinji  aod  Mr.  JohnoD  (  TVnrcA  til  AAyaiiua, 
L  119)  fcud  Bunii  amding  from  cnda  in  tha 
bvk  <f  a  bn  in  Kama  *uiMn»  in  AdU,  and 
FmUl  maotlow  t«o  mjnti-pRidDoing  Irai, 
Anftit  Katnf  nod  jlnyru  Knfal,  u  oeeoning 
HT  Hmm  io  Arabia  Fdlz.  Tho  m]7Tb-m«  vbicb 
Butaberg  and  Hsupiioli  found  in  tba  Iwrdn*  of 
AnLU  Fdii,  and  that  wfaloh  Mr.  John«n  nw  in 


I    fl«jrrrA4,    ^  a    low,   thoniji 
_  $  tnc.irith  bright  triftdlaUlcaTs:" 

it  h  inbaUr  Ui«  Marr  of  Abu  '1  Fadil,  of  «hi^ 
it  Bft  ■■  morr  !■  Uw  Arabia  nam*  of  a  tbotn;  tn« 
Bt  an  ncaria,  from  whioh  Howi  a  white  UqoU, 
■Uit  tUakm  and  bnooM  a  gain." 


BJwJMidTOii  Hjrrl 


■f  tht  urtide*  of  nport  ft 
•f  ftiriiaria:  the  EgTptlani  pcrbap*  obtained  thdr 
BT^  ftom  Ihe  onnCrj  of  ths  TnglodTtea  (Nnlik), 
■  the  beat  wOd  mjrrh-tna  an  lald  bj  Plinj 
(to.  li)  to  come  fmm  that  dlitfkt.  PUnf  itatM 
•In that  "the  Sa)»i  nm  croM  the  Ma  to  procon 
il  hi  Uk  ountrj  of  ttai  1><3glodjt«."  From  what 
Ifliom  (it.  eS9)  njt,  It  would  appear  thi 
nyirt  wM  iriporW  into  Eftypt,  and  that  the 
Cittki  mdvtd  il  from  thence.  Dioeooridn  de- 
taibn  manj  kind*  of  rajrrh  under  rarious  namce, 
b*  iriiicb  att  Sprenjfd'i  Aimot/itionM,  I.  73^  Ac. 

Tit  SoifinHx/BidrM  in5rT'in,  whisb  produca 
■teninhof  0Daiin(n*,haiawD0d  and  barii  which 
Bit  a  rtm^  odor;  tba  gam  rtleh  aodea  from 
te  but  ii  at  Bnt  oilj,  but  beoomea  hard  bf  Si- 
nn to  the  air:  K  b^oogi  to  the  nal-inl  otdei 
TWaAndacaia.  Tien  can  be  little  douR  that 
Ui  tret  I*  Idcnika]  with  the  Ifurr  ot  Abu'l  Fadli, 
d"  3Kift*  of  the  OnA  writen,  the  "  itjilata  cot- 
lo  BjnAa"  of  Grid  and  the  Latin  wrilen,  ud 
k*  aA-  of  the  Hetmw  ScHptotv. 

1W  "wlna  mlngltd  with  mjirb,"  wUA  the 
ham  aUm  mMitid  to  ov  I^»d  en  Ifaa 
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w..gl«. 

aeoordin. 

to  theeplnio 

a  of  aomeesn- 

to  tender  him 

leaateiiaitiTtU 

pain,  bu 

there  are 

diiftrenoB  of 

o[Hni«i  on  thi) 

aniiject,  fcr  which  m 

a*u. 

a.  LSI 

(B-^-: 

t»w»lUed 

"mjnh" 

to  the  A.  V 

inUen.  isiii. 

as,  iliii. 

1,  tha  onl} 

two  paaaagce 

where  the  word 

ialaund, 

^g«,«^j 

which  eiDdti  hum  Ihe 

noobei  of  tbe 

CUtUt    CT 

elicxt,  known  bj  the  nx 

me  of  tidmwin 

ot  labdan 

on.     It  la 

clear  that  AH 

cannot  .l«Dih 

'myrrh, 

which  it 

r«>t  produced  In  Palteline,  yk 

the  Scriptonl  paMagn  In  Geoeda  qNiak  of  tUi  1^ 

(tenet  > 

Mns  (.ported  from  Qlk»]  Into  Egne. 

Ladamtm  wia  known  to  Iht  tnrlj  Grnka,  for 
RerodotUi  (iil.  107,  ilS)  mention)  AlSSuot,  Ot 
Xiiatar,  ai  a  pmduct  of  Ambia,  and  laji  It  li 

found  "  tllcklnE  like  gom  to  the  beardi  oF  hc^ioala, 

which  collect  it  from  tbe  wood ; "  ilmihii-  is  tba 

lonj  of  DloHoridn  (i.  I3S;,  who  aaji  that  tha 

t«t  liind  li  "  odorani,  in  color  indining  to  creon, 

r  to  iorten,  fit,  fr«  from  particle!  of  iand  and 

.;  nich  la  that  kind  which  ii  produced  in  Cjprui, 

that  oF  Arabia  and  Ubjs  lainf^orln  qualltj." 

Then  ate  tereral  ipecin  oF  OVui,  ell  of  which  tn 

bellered  te  jidd  the  ^m  ladanum:  but  the  ipeeiti 

menUoned  by  DIoaeotidei  li  in  all  probabllltT  idtD> 

tied  with  tha  ooe  which  It  fonnd  In  ralolJna, 

name);,  the  dttut  ertSaa  (Strand,  Flor.  PnbmL 

■torn  re««  W'j,  "  ta  aerir  i "  *•  fUM  i«(BlB« 
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So.  HU).  Tlie  C.  ladn/iiftrai,  m  uUtb  of  J  . 
•nd  Portugkl,  produoi  Uw  glcklat  qniiititj  of  the 
hduiuin ;  It  bu  ■  whits  flcnnr,  white  (Imt  of  tlic 
C  crdiciw  li  tae-colond.  TounMlbrt  (  Vofogt, 
1.  T9)  bH  glno  *n  IntcnMing  (soount  of  the  nwdo 
In  which  ttig  gam  liid*DUiii  I*  gmthcrgd,  ud  hu 
Agund  the  inatrunmt  eonjimnlj  onplojed  bj  the 
pnple  of  C'uidli  for  the  pncpOM  of  collBctins  It. 
rbm  an  be  no  doubt  Uut  the  Hebnw  IH,  the 
Arabic  Jw^n,  the  Gm^  Kfiiamr,  tbe  Latin  wxt 
Englidi  UtJiiiwin,  m  identical  (Me  fioaoiinUlkr, 
£ii  OiM.  p.  158;  CeUoi,  i/wnii.  I.  388).  Uduium 
an  (bnnolj  much  u«d  m  a  ttimulaDt  in  medidne, 
■od  I)  uow  of  repute  unongit  tbe  Toiki  aa  a  per- 

Tbe  Ortua  bdonxa  to  Iba  Natural  arte  tStla- 
aa,  (be  Hock-mc  ramil;.  W.  H. 

HYBTLE  (070.'  *°^-  ityfxrirT,,  tpar-* 
aiyrfw,  Hyrbfum).  tben  la  no  doubt  that  the 
A.  V.  ii  oomcl  Id  ita  tranilatlon  of  tbe  Hebra* 
ronl,  for  all  tbe  old  TCraioDi  are  agreed  upon  the 
pjlnt,  and  tbe  idmtloJ  notm  occun  In  Arabic  — 
b  tbe  dialKt  of  Yemeu,  Ei.  AnUa  —  sa  tbe  name 
of  tbe  "mjTtle.''^ 

Mention  of  the  m^rtla  k  made  in  Neb.  rllL  15; 
la.  ili.  19,  It.  13;  Zeeh.  t.  8,  10,  11.  When  tbe 
Few*  of  Tabcnaoki  ma  oatebraled  bj  the  J«n  on 


Iba  rrtura  fh^m  Babylon,  the  people  of  Jsuiaiein 
wtn  ordend  Co  'jco  forth  unto  (be  mount  and 
Mch  nlire-brenchm,  and  plne-bmichei,  and  mjrtlc- 
bfancbn,  and  to  nuke  booth  i.'*  Tbe  prophpt 
Taajah  foretells  tbe  coming  golden  a^  of  lanir], 
when  the  Ixrd  iball  plant  in  the  wildemna  "  tbe 
•biltah-tm  and  the  mTrtle-lrpe  and  the  inline." 
The  uiadem  Jen  itill  ftdom  with  mjrtls  the  bootha 
Hid  ibeda  at  tbe  Fnut  of  Tabemadea.  MjrUii 
(ilgrlmi  aiamimU)  will  grow  dther  on  biUt  or  In 
Mlk^  bub  it  1>  in  the  laUer  loea^lt;  wbvr  the; 


we  bam  fino  Mahmiah  (nli.  1E>),  mjltls  gnw 
on  the  hllli  about  Jcnualem.  •'  On  Olinit,"  ini 
Prot.  Staolej,  "  i»thii«  la  now  to  be  eeco  btit  lb* 
oli>e  and  (be  tig  tra*: "  oo  wcne  of  the  hiOa,  bov- 
evo-,  ami  Jeruialvn,  Uawlquiit  ( Tnv.  1S7,  Ldod. 
1760)  obaened  the  myrtle.  Dr.  Uookv  aaja  tL  « 
not  unoommon  in  Samaria  and  Qalika.  lib;  and 
Uangla  (p.  3a3)  dmlb*  the  rifsa  ftom  Ti^ 
toward!  Galilee  aa  bafliig  tb^  banki  ooTCted  with 
m^rtia  (see  alao  Kitto,  /■*}■.  HitL  i(f  PalaL  p. 


Tbe  mjTtJe  (Anrfna)  gaw  her  ni 
or  Kdbei  (Kalb.  il.  T);  tbe  Gnek  nama  HyrtfliM, 
Uyrtneaia,  tte.,  baTe  a  almilar  origin.  llMra  an 
eereial  ipaciei  oS  the  gsnm  MjriMt,  but  tb* 
ifyrCuf  anwntotu  ii  tbe  onl}  kind  denoted  bj  (he 
Hebrew  kadat:  it  bdongi  (o  the  natnnl  (wdcT 
Mjpiacti*,  and  li  too  wdl  knawD  (o  nead  diaBip. 
tion.  W.H. 

■  The  mjTtla  ii  fetud  nry  widely  dlatrOntad 
tbrou^  Ut.  Ijtbanon,  and  on  tbe  whole  im^obA 
I  ban  oollected  it  ai  br  north  ai  the  pUn  rf 
LaWMyth.     Tbe  black  bsriiB  are  Bten  in  Syria. 

Tbt  biuh  ii  known  by  the  two  nams  of  Aa,  iuA, 
and  Rihin,  ^Lj-^j  Tba  dried  laaTea  of  thii 
plant  an  emphiyed  by  tbe  oatint  aa  a  itoffiDg  far 
Um  beds  of  children,  with  tbe  idta  that  tbdr  odot 
il  pcomoUve  of  beahb,  ud  that  they  kec^  tB 
Ttnnln.  0.  E.  P. 

HT'SIA  (Hiwla).  If  we  were  tequhid  to  lli 
tbe  ciacl  limits  of  tbii  nortbweatem  disliiot  of 
Alia  Minor,  a  long  diactuoon  might  be  nniMaij 
Bat  a  il  mfnUonni  only  once  in  (be  N.  T.  (Acta 
iri.  T,  8),  and  that  enrtority  and  In  refemice  (o  a 
psMing  joumey.  St.  Paul  and  hit  eompaniotia,  en 
tbe  Koond  miaaionary  circuit,  were  dirinely  pn- 
Tented  from  staying  to  preach  tbe  Gcapel  either  im 
AaiA  or  BmiTHiA.  Iley  had  then  come  niri 
r4|r  Mwrlar,  and  they  wtn  directed  to  Tnaa, 
wiv«Aftli-r(i  tilt  Hufflar;  wbicb  meani  either 
that  they  ikirfed  lU  border,  or  that  (hey  paiaed 
thraugb  the  dittrict  without  ataying  there.  In  bet 
tbe  bat  deaeription  that  can  be  ginn  of  Hyaia 
at  Ibia  time  ia  that  it  was  tbe  r^on  about  tbe 
fbontier  of  (be  provinces  of  Asia  and  Bitbynia. 
His  term  la  eridently  used  bi  an  etbnolofcical.  not  a 
poblJca]  aenae.  Winer  compaiea  it,  in  thti  point  of 
Tiew,  to  luch  German  t«mi  aa  Suabla.  Bniagao, 
Ac.  Ulualntiooi  neanr  boine  might  be  fixnid  Ib 
■ucb  diatricts  aa  CraTCU  in  Torkdiire  or  A{ifii> 
in  ArEyllahire.  Aasoe  aod  Aniuiirrmjii  wan 
■    ■    ■     M)«i>- 


iilaiid  of  l.feljoa.      [Mi 
aithin     ' 


rLEME.]    Tboab,  (hoogh 
range  of  cotintry.  had  a  aniiB 
I.  which  wai  Tiewed  aa  politiollf 
J.  S.H. 


^(Xft    (He*.    trfTfi. 
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Mm,  tad  Uraa  witli  ^cWw,  to  imOoM,  Thit  mb 
iK»io  ■  probaUj  from  ;i^»  (/c^«)  A>  cJiOMi  to 
Mntf,  bat  whether  the  eyet,  or  the  iwuth,  seems 
ofKcitstii.  If  the  former,  the  /i^<mif  may  either 
be  une  who  voluitarily  eloees  his  bodily  eyes  that 
the  eys  of  his  spirit  may  be  opened,  or  one  who 
eioHi  them  as  it  were  in  deoZA,  the  initiated  being 
n^vded  ss  dead  to  the  world  of  sense,  and  linng 
Boly  in  the  world  of  uueen  reaUtiea.  If  the  latter, 
lie  may  be  denominated  either  from  whispering 
mcts  with  compressed  lips,  or  from  taking  the 
fov  of  perpetual  sileuee  uid  secrecy,  symbolized 
by  the  sealed  moath.  Whieherer  be  the  precise 
apbittUon,  the  etymology  of  fivirHiptow  )in\u  it 
fifit  oatiiraUy  with  religious  doctrines  and  symlwls, 
tad  neoudly  with  truths  hidden  from  the  natural 
■Bse,  and  from  the  merely  natural  reason.  It 
points  to  facta  which  need  a  reveiftiion  (hroKd- 
\N^t).  and  which  revdation  may  be  made  either 
bj  the  sole  iiitemal  influence  of  the  Spirit,  or  by 
(bii  esDJointly  with  the  pro$;rcss  of  outward  events. 
Bat  while  the  ftutrHfoiov  thus  implies  something 
■udden,  and  inaccessible  to  the  unaided  reason, 
aad  osaslly  also  of  weighty  Luport,  it  by  no  means 
nirfwsfily  denotes  anything  strictly  mysterious 
tod  inoompieheuaible.  The  fact  or  truth,  though 
requriog  to  be  revealed,  may,  when  re\'ealed,  be 
of  a  fcry  dementary  character.  It  may  be  very 
adequately  made  Icuowu,  and  the  sole  condition  of 
ibe  leaeption  of  the  knowledge  U  a  spiritual  mind ; 
to  the  auimsl  (i^vxit^f )  °^n  the  outward  revela^ 
lion  is  of  coarse  made  in  vain  (1  Cor.  ii.  14). 

That  Rodi  is  the  Xew  Testament  meanmg  of 
fiMT^Pior,  namely,  a  hidden  truth  unveiled,  but 
Dot  munowable,  may  be  abundantly  demonstrated. 
Thns  Psol  speaks  <^  "  knowing  all  mysteries  **  (1 
Cor.  ziiL  2),  and  prays  th.it  the  Cblossians  may 
eooie  into  the  "recognition  of  the  mysteries  of 
tlrrist"  (Col.  u.  2).  Our  Lord  declans  to  his 
diKiphi  that  to  them  it  is  given  ^to  know  the 
la.nteries  of  the  kingdom  of  God  '*  (Bfatt.  xiu.  11; 
^tuk  iv.  11);  and  even  the  person  speaking  with 
tofifniSi,  «ho  M  with  the  spirit  speoketh  mysteries  ** 
1  Cur.  nv.  S),  utters  what  is  unintelligiUe  indeed 
lo  othen,  bat  not  to  himself. 

The  word  is  applied  in  the  New  Testament  to 
ibe  doctrines  and  facts  of  the  Gospelj  as  formerly 
hidden,  but  now  unrailed  both  by  outward  facts 
ani  ipiritaal  communications,  llie  kingdom  of 
beaveu  (Matt.  xiii.  11),  the  doctrine  of  the  cross 
(1  Oir.  L  18,  ii.  7),  the  resurrection  of  the  dead 
(1  Cor.  XV.  51),  are  the  great  New  Testament 
"mjtteries.**  In  &ct  the  entire  life  of  our  I»rd 
to  its  various  cardinal  features  is  the  actual  un- 
mkd  *« great"  mystery  of  godliness  (1  Tim.  iii. 
18).  Spedal  mysteries  are  also  the  divine  purpose 
n  ibe  partial  hardening  of  Israel  (Rom.  xi.  25), 
■ad  the  admission  of  the  Gentiles  to  co-heirship 
vith  the  Jews  (Eph.  iii.  5,  6).  In  accordance  too 
*tth  the  etymology  of  the  word,  it  applies  natu- 
nVy  to  the  hidflen  import  €i  parables  and  symlmls, 
vhkh,  as  partly  veiling  the  truths  they  set  forth, 
dnand  a  d'^nne  efaiddatkm.  Thus  the  hidden 
Mas  of  the  SaTioar^i  parables  (Matt  ziii.  11); 
the  fanport  of  the  seven  stvs  and  seven  candle- 
itiefa  (Rer. !.  20);  and  of  the  woman  dothed  in 
Ktffet  (Rer.  xTii.  7);  the  deeper  significance  of 
■uriige  as  symbolizing  the  union  S  (Christ  and 
Us  Ghanrh  (Eph.  ▼.  32),  are  ilfaiitniftions  of  this 
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N A'AM  (C99  [p^eosttMlness,  groee]  t  NeJi* 
[Alex.  Noofi:]  Naham).  One  of  the  sons  of 
Odeb  the  son  of  Jephmmeh  (1  Chr.  iv.  16). 

NA'AMAH  (prfSi  Ipleating,  lovely]),     I. 

(NoefU(:  NoimaJ)  Oak  of  the  fioariromen  whose 
names  are  preserved  in  the  records  of  the  worid 
before  the  Flood;  all  except  Eve  being  Cainites. 
She  was  daughter  of  Lamech  by  his  wife  ZUlah, 
and  dster,  as  is  expresdy  mentioned,  to  Tubal-calD 
(Gren.  iv.  22  only).  No  reason  is  given  us  why 
these  women  should  be  singled  out  for  meotkm  ill 
the  genealogies;  and  in  the  absence  of  this  mill 
of  the  commentators  have  sought  a  dew  in  the 
significance  of  the  names  interpreted  aa  Hebrew 
terms;  endeavoring,  in  the  characteristie  words  of 
une  of  the  latest  Jewish  critics,  by  ''  due  energy  to 
strike  the  living  water  of  thought  even  out  of  the 
rocky  soil  of  dry  names "  (Kalisch,  Genetis,  p. 
149).  Thus  Naamah,  from  Na*amj  <*  sweet,  pleis- 
ant,'*  signifies,  according  to  the  same  interpreter 
'*  the  lovely  beautiful  woman,*'  and  this  and  othn 
names  in  the  same  genealogy  of  the  Cainites  are 
interpreted  as  tokens  that  ^e  human  race  at  thu 
period  was  advancing  in  dvilization  and  arts.  But 
not  only  are  such  deductions  at  all  times  hazard- 
ous and  unsatisfactory,  but  in  this  particular  in- 
stance it  is  surely  b^giug  the  question  to  assume 
that  these  early  nauies  are  Hebrew;  at  any  rate 
the  onus  prufmtidi,  rests  on  those  who  make  im- 
portant deductions  ttom  sudi  slight  premises.  In 
the  Targura  Pseud(^onathau,  Naamah  is  commemo- 
rated as  the  '*  mistress  of  lamenters  and  singers;  *' 
and  in  the  Samaritan  Version  her  name  is  given  as 
Zalkipha. 

2.  ([Rom.  Noofui,  Noayeb^,  Koofi/U;  Vat.  hi 
1  K.  xiv.  21]  MoaxAM*  <^^^*  Noofia,  Koofifjtal 
Joseph.  l4oofjMsi  Nanma.)  Mother  of  king  Reho- 
boam  (1  K.  ziv.  21,  31;a  2  Chr.  xii.  13).  On 
each  occasion  she  is  distinguished  by  the  title  **  the 
(not  'an,*  as  in  A.  V.)  Ammonite.'*  She  was 
therefore  one  of  the  foreign  women  whom  Solo- 
mon took  into  hii  estabUahnient  (1  K.  xi  1).  In 
the  LXX.  (1  K.  xii.  24,  answering  to  xiv.  31  of 
the  Hebrew  text)  she  is  stated  to  have  been  the 
•'daughter  of  Ana  (t.  e.  Hanun)  the  son  of  Na- 
hasb.*'  If  this  is  a  translation  of  a  statement 
which  once  formed  part  of  the  Hebrew  text,  and 
may  be  taken  as  authentic  history,  it  follows  that 
the  Ammonite  war  into  which  Hanun's  insults 
had  provoked  David  was  terminated  by  a  re-alli- 
ance; and,  since  Sotemon  rdgned  forty  years,  and 
Rehoboam  was  forty-one  years  old  when  he  came 
to  the  throne,  we  can  fix  with  tolera.ble  certalnt» 
the  date  of  the  event  It  took  ph^e  before  David*t 
death,  during  that  period  of  profound  quiet  whid 
settled  down  on  the  nation,  after  the  failure  of 
Absak>m*s  rebellion  and  of  the  subsequent  attempt 
of  Sheba  the  son  of  Bichri  had  strengthened  more 
than  e\'er  thr  aflbctioii  of  the  nation  fbr  the  throne 
of  David;  and  which  was  not  destined  to  be  agaip 
disturbed  till  put  an  end  to  by  the  shortsighted 
rashneM  of  the  son  of  Naamah.  G. 

NA'AMAH  (npS)  {lovely]:  N^/i^r;  Alai 
N«»,m:  Haama),  one  of  the  towns  of  Judah  li 
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Um  district  of  tbe  towbuid  or  Shi/elah,  belooging 
to  the  same  group  with  Ldchish,  Eglon,  and  Male- 
kedah  (Josh.  zv.  41).  Nothiiig  more  is  known  of 
It,  nor  has  anj  name  corresponding  with  it  been 
fsi  diseowred  in  the  proper  diicefeion.  But  it 
laems  probable  that  Kaauah  ahonld  be  oonoeeted 
with  the  Xaamathites,  who  agafai  were  perhaps 
identical  with  th^  Mehnnin  or  Kinwuis,  traces  of 
whom  are  found  on  the  loathwettem  outaldrta  of 
Judab;  one  such  at  Mioois  or  el-Mmyay,  a  ftw 
miles  below  Gaza.  G. 

fimftdw;  N.  T.  Rec.  tezt|  Ncc/i^,  but  Lachm. 
[Tisch.  Treg.]  with  [Shi.]  A  B  D,  Nai/iav;  Joseph. 
A^iayot:  Naatnan) — or  to  give  him  the  title  con- 
ferred on  him  by  our  Lord,  *«  Naaman  the  Syrian.'* 
An  Aramite  warrior,  a  remarkable  incident  in 
whose  life  is  presenred  to  us  through  his  oonueo- 
tlOQ  with  the  prophet  Elisha.  The  narrative  is 
given  in  2  K.  V. 

The  name  is  a  Hebrew  one,  and  that  of  ancient 
date  (see  the  next  article^  but  it  is  not  improbable 
that  in  the  present  case  it  may  have  been  slightly 
ahered  in  its  insertion  in  the  Israelite  records. 
Of  Naaman  tbe  Syrian  there  is  no  mention  in  the 
Bible  except  in  this  connection.     But  a  Jewish 
tradition,  at  least  as  old  as  the  time  of  Josephus 
{Ant,  viii.  16,  §  5),  and  which  may  very  well  lie  a 
genuine  one,  identifies  him  with  the  archer  whose 
arrow,  whether  at  random  or  not,  <>  struck  Ahab 
with  his  mortal  wound,  and  thus  **gave  deliver- 
ance to  Syria.**     The  expression  is  reuiarkalile  — 
u  because  that  by  him  Jehovah  had  given  deliver* 
ince  to  Syria.**     To  suppose  the  intention  to  be 
that  Jehovah  was  the  univenal  ruler,  and  that 
therefore  all  deliverance,  whether  affiirded  to  his 
servants  or  to  those  who,  like  the  Syrians,  ac- 
knowledged Him  not,  was  wrought  by  Him,  would 
be  thrusting  a  too  modern  idea  into  the  expression 
of  the  writer.     Taking  tlie  tradition  above-men- 
tioned hito  account,  the  most  natural  explanation 
perhaps  is  that  Naaman,  in  delivering  his  country, 
had  killed  one  who  was  the  enemy  of  Jehovah  not 
less  than  he  was  of  S}'ria.     Whatever  the  particu- 
lar eiploit  referred  to  was,  it  had  given  Naaman  a 
great  position  at  the  court  of  Boiliadad.     In  the 
first  rank  for  personal  prowess  and  achievements, 
he  was  commander-in-chief  of  the  array,  while  in 
civil  matters  he  vras  neor^est  to  the  person  of  the 
king,  whom  he  accompanied  officially,  and  sup- 
potted,  when   the  king  went  to  worahip  in  the 
Temple  of  Rimmon  (ver.  18).     He  was  afflicted 
with  a  leprosy  of  the  white  kind  (ter.  27),  which 
had  hitherto  defied  cure.     In  Israel,  according  to 
Ihe  enactments  of  the  Moaaic  Law,  this  would 
nave  cut  off  even  ^  Naaman  finom  intercourse  with 
every  one;  he  would  there  have  been  compelled  to 
dwell  in  a  " several  house.**     But  not  so  ui  Syria; 
he  maintained  his  access^  to  the  king,  and  his  con- 
tact with  the  members  of  his  own  household.     The 
slreumstances  of  his  visit  to  Elisha  have  been 
drawn  out  under  the  latter  head  [vol.  i.  p.  718], 
and  need  not  be  repeated  here.     Naaman*s  appear- 
ince  throughout  the  occurrence  is  moat  eharacter- 
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iitjfl  and  consisteni.  He  ia  every  Indi  a  mddkm 
ready  at  once  to  resent  wiiat  be  oonaidert  as  a 
slight  cast  either  on  hioieelf  or  the  natural  gkrifls 
of  his  ooimtry,  and  blaiing  out  in  a  mooMot 
into  sodden  **nige,**  bat  calmed  aa  speedily  b) 
few  good-humorBd  and  sensible  words  fioni  his 
depemlaiita,  and,  after  the  cure  haa  been  irffcrtud, 
evineing  a  thankflil  and  simple  heart,  vlion 
gratitude  knows  no  bounds  and  will  listen  to  na 
refusal. 

His  request  to  be  allowed  to  take  awny  twc 
mules'  burden  of  earth  la  not  eas}*  to  nndentand. 
The  natuial  explanation  is  that,  with  a  feeUng  akte 
to  that  whidi  prompted  the  Fiaan  invaden  to  take 
away  the  earth  of  Aee&dama  for  the  Gampo  Santo 
at  Piaa,  and  in  obedience  to  whieh  the  pilgrima  to 
Meoea  are  aaid  to  bring  back  atones  fiom  that 
sacred  territory,  the  grateftil  convert  to  JefaovBh 
wished  to  take  away  aome  <^  tbe  earth  of  Ua 
coimtry,  to  form  an  sltar  for  the  bomt^flering  tad 
sacrifice  whieh  henceforth  be  intended  todadicata 
to  Jehovah  only,  and  which  would  be  inappropriahi 
if  ofiRered  on  the  pro&ne  earth  of  the  oonntry  ol 
Himmon  or  Hadsd.  But  It  should  be  rememberad 
that  in  the  narrative  there  is  no  mention  of  an 
altar ;  <'  and  although  Jdiovah  had  on  one  nopBiion 
ordered  that  Uie  altan  put  up  for  oflbrings  to  Him 
should  be  of  earth  (Ex.  xz.  24),  yet  Naaman  ooold 
hardly  have  been  aware  of  this  enactment,  onleas 
indeed  it  was  a  custom  of  older  date  and  wider 
existence  than  the  Mosjuc  law,  and  adopted  into 
that  law  aa  a  significant  and  wise  preoept  for  aome 
reason  now  lost  to  us. 

How  long  Naaman  lived  to  continue  a  wonhip- 
per  of  Jehovah  while  assisting  officially  at  that  of 
Himmon,  we  are  not  told.  When  next  we  hear 
of  Syria,  another,  Haanel,  apparently  holds  tbe 
position  which  Naaman  formerly  filled.  But,  aa 
has  been  elsewhere  noticed,  the  reception  whidi 
Elisha  met  with  on  tliis  later  oocask>n  in  Damaacna 
prob&bly  impliea  that  the  fame  of  "the  man  of 
God,**  and  of  the  mighty  .lehovah  in  whose  name 
he  wrought,  had  not  been  forgotten  in  the  city  if 
Naaman. 

It  is  singular  that  the  narrative  of  Naanian*a 
cure  is  not  found  in  the  present  text  of  Josephua. 
Its  absence  makes  the  reference  to  him  aa  the 
slayer  of  Ahab,  already  mentioned,  sUll  more  ra- 
nuukable. 

It  i^  quoted  by  our  Lord  (Luke  iv.  27)  as  an 
instance  of  merey  exercised  to  one  who  was  not 
of  Israel,  and  it  should  not  escape  notice  that  the 
reference  to  this  act  of  healing  is  recorded  by  none 
of  the  Evangelists  but  St.  Luke  the  physician. 

G. 

N A'AMAN  (795?3  [amem^y,  /ifertsoalness] : 
Kotud^;  [in  Nam.,  Alex.  Noc/uo,  Tat  omito;  in 
1  Chr^  Noa^,  VooftAl  Vat  Nooua;  Alex,  in  ver. 
4,  Moo/uar:  ffaaman^  In  Num.  Noiman]).  Una 
of  the  femily  of  Bervamin  who  came  down  to 
Eg}*pt  with  Jacob,  as  we  read  in  (Sen.  xivi.  SI. 
Aoooiding  to  the  LXX.  veralon  of  that  pasaaga  M 
vras  the  son  of  BeU,  which  is  the  parentaffa  aa- 
signed  to  him  hi  Num.  xzri.  40,  when,  in  tLi 


a  LXX.  t^oroxttti  «•  <•  **  «1th  good  aim,'*  pcaiihly  a 
lnHi8eriber*s  variadon  ftom  «fr»xaif . 
t  It  did  drive  a  king  Into  strict  seeluilon  (%  Ohr. 

ClTl.21). 

•  The  A.  T.  of  ver.  4  eonvays  a  wrong  Imprsssloa. 
II  to  asematsly  ret  ^nm  went  tai,*»  hat  "he  (i. «. 


Vaaman)  went  In  and  told  his  master 
The  word  vendered  *<lonl*^  to  the 
*<mBSter*Mn  ver.  1. 
d  The  LXX.  (Tat  M8S.)  onlto 
.»» ver.  17 
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of  the  toot  of  Beiyamin,  he  is  laid 
to  be  the  am  </  Behs  and  heed  of  the  family  of 
the  NeamHf  He  ie  aleo  reckoned  among  the 
•ooi  d  Beb  io  1  Chr.  viU.  3,  4.  Nothing  is 
knovn  of  hie  penonal  hlttory,  or  of  tliat  of  the 
KmuHm.  For  the  aooount  of  the  migrationa, 
ifipnat^  eompulaory,  of  aome  of  the  eons  of 
Bm^iain  fipm  Geba  to  fifaoahath,  in  1  Chr.  viiL 
1, 7.  it  eo  eonfaaed,  pcobahlj  firom  the  eomtption 
rfthe  teat,  that  it  ia  impossible  to  aaj  whether  the 
faaufy  of  Naaraao  was  or  was  not  included  in  it. 
The  wytlftion  in  vcr.  7  of  the  tliree  names  Naaman, 
Ahiih,  Geia,  in  a  oontezt  to  which  the;  do  not 
■■B  to  befeo^,  looks  like  the  mere  error  of  a 
ttfptl,  inadTfitentlj  copying  over  again  the  same 
MM  which  he  had  written  in  the  same  order  in 
KK.  4,  5  —  Naannan,  Ahoah,  Gera.  If,  however, 
tiM  aaaas  are  in  their  plaoe  in  rer.  7,  it  would 
aaan  to  indicate  that  the  fiunily  of  Naaman  did 
Bipate  with  the  sons  of  Ehnd  (catted  Abihud  in 
ver.  3)  ftwn  Geba  to  Manahath.  A.  C  H. 

KA'AM ATHITE  CT^JSJ  [pair,  as  betow]  : 

MmUt  [Vat.  Sin.  Mcuwa^r]  iSwriAc^s,  6  Mir- 
ain  [VaL  Mur] :  Naamatkites),  the  gentUlo  name 
flf  oas  of  Job*s  friends,  Zophar  the  Naamathite 
iJob  iL  II,  zi.  1,  XX.  1,  xlu.  9).  Ihere  ia  no  other 
tnee  of  thia  name  in  the  tiible,  and  the  town, 

>T39^  whence  it  ia  derived,  is  unknown.  If  we 
nay  jud^  firom  modem  usage,  several  plaoea  so 
^IM  probably  existed  on  the  Arabian  borders  of 
^jr.%.  Thna  in  the  Geographical  Dictionary, 
}iina$ii  tLIUdMa,  are  Noatn,  a  castle  in  the  Ye- 
tan,  and  a  place  on  the  Euphrates;  Niameh,ap]ace 
belongiog  to  the  Arabs;  and  Noamee,  a  valley  ui 
nhmch.  Tlie  name  Naaman  (of  unlikdy  deriva- 
tioR  howenei )  ia  very  common.  Bochart  {PhaUgy 
cap.  xxS.},  aa  misht  be  expected,  seizes  the  l^X. 
leaiiiog,  and  in  the  *«  king  of  the  Minsei  '*  aees  a 
Donfrinatkm  to  his  theory  respecting  a  Syrian,  or 
aortiwrn  Arabian  settlement  of  that  well-known 
psDpla  of  daasical  antiquity.  It  will  be  seen,  in 
■t.  DncLA,  that  the  present  writer  identifies  the 
Miaai  with  the  people  f^  Ma*een,  in  the  Yemen ; 
■ad  there  is  nothing  improbable  in  a  northern 
colony  of  the  tribe,  braides  the  presence  of  a  place 
»  osmsd  in  the  Syro-Arabian  desert  But  we 
mc^  tiiis  point  aa  apart  from  the  aubject  of  this 
vtiele,  thniking  the  LXX.  reading,  unsupported  as 
it  is,  to  bs  too  hypothetical  for  acceptance. 

E.S.  P. 

KA'AHITES,    THE    O^SSH:    Samar. 

%53n  [ike  hceiy  one] :  a^/aot  6  Kof/Aoyl  [Vat. 
fii],  Aki.  aauie:  JftmiHa  NaamUarum^asid  JVoe- 
■oadrmaa),  the  fiwiily  descended  from  Naama2«, 
tb  grandson  of  Beqjamin  (Num.  xxvi.  40  only). 
plAAjfAa,  p.  9048  b,]  The  name  is  a  contraction, 
afaUadwUdi  does  not  often  occur  in  Hebrew. 
As— Jii  gly  the  Samaritan  Oodex,  as  will  be  seen 
■bow,  prasents  it  at  length  —  <*  the  Naamanites." 

G. 

IfA'AKAH  (rriTS  [miiden]:  Boaid  [rather 

hmU\\  Alex.  Noopd:  JV(ri/ira),the  second  wifb  of 
Adnr,  a  descendant  of  Jndah  (1  Chr.  It.  5,  6). 


^,  "a  damMl*  as  eqQl« 

to  n^  <*a  tei«ht«r,>* the  term  eoniaoo|y 
dependenl  en  a  sity* 
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Nothing  is  known  of  the  persons  (or  place  <)reeeid- 
ed  as  the  children  of  Naarah.  In  the  Vat.  LXX. 
the  children  of  the  two  wives  are  interchanged* 
[Rather,  in  ver.  6  the  names  of  the  two  wives  are 
transposed.    A.] 

NA'ARAI  r3  syl]  O^BJ  [Jehomh  reveaU  f] . 

Noc^mU;  [Alex.  Noopa:]  JVarrral).  One  of  the 
valiant  men  of  David's  armies  (I  Chr.  xi.  37).  In 
1  Chr.  he  is  called  the  son  of  Esbat,  but  in  2  Sam. 
xxiii.  35  he  appears  as  **  Paarai  the  Arbite."  Ken- 
nicoU  {Diu.  pp.  909-211)  decides  that  the  former 
is  correct 

NA'ABAK  07S3   [bayieh,  juvemk.  Gee.] : 

[Rom.  Noo^;  Vat]  Kaapyeu^;  Alex.  Noapov: 
iVorvfn),  a  city  of  Ephraim,  which  in  a  very  ancient 
record  (1  Chr.  vii.  28)  is  mentioned  as  the  eastern 
limit  of  the  tribe.  It  is  very  probably  identical 
with  Naarath,  or  more  accurately  Naarah,  which 
seems  to  have  been  situated  in  one  of  the  great 
valleys  or  torrent-beds  which  lead  down  from  the 
highlands  of  Bethel  to  the  depths  of  the  Jordan 
vaUey. 

In  1  Sam.  vi.  21  the  Peshito-Syriac  and  Arabic 
▼ersions  have  respectively  Naarin  and  Naaran  for 
the  Kirjath-jearim  of  the  Hebrew  and  A.  V.  If 
this  is  anything  more  than  an  error,  the  Naaran  to 
which  it  refers  can  hardly  be  that  above  spoken 
of,  but  must  have  been  situated  much  nearer  to 
Bethsbemesli  and  the  Philistine  lowhmd.         G. 

NA'ARATH   (the  Heb.  is  T^nnJl^  =  to 

■  •  « 

Naamh,  rTn]^3,  [maiden:]  which  is  therefore  the 
real  form  of  t£e  name:  a/  °  K&fuu  avr&p;  Alex. 
Noapo^  Kai  a<  levfuu  uurety:  Naratha)^  a  plaoe 
named  (Josh.  xvi.  7,  only)  aa  one  of  the  hmdmarks 
on  the  (southern)  boundary  of  Ephrsim.  It  ap- 
pears to  have  lain  between  Ataroth  and  Jericho. 
If  Ataroth  be  the  present  Atara,  a  mile  and  a  half 
south  of  d-Bireh  and  close  to  the  great  natural 
boundary  of  the  iVady  SuweifUt,  then  Naarah  was 
probably  somewhere  lower  down  the  wady.  Ruse- 
bius  and  Jerome  {Onomnti.)  speak  of  it  as  if  well 
known  to  them  —  **  Naorath,^  a  small  village  of  the 
Jews  five  miles  from  Jericho."  Schwarz  (147)  fixea 
it  at  "  Neama,'*  also  **  five  miles  from  Jericho,'* 
meaning  perhaps  NnHmeh,  the  name  cf  the  lowei* 
part  of  the  great  Wady  AftUyah  or  el-AsaSj  which 
runs  from  Uie  foot  of  the  hiU  of  i^^imon  into  the 
Jordan  valley  above  Jericho,  and  in  a  direction  gen- 
erally parallel  to  the  Wttdy  Suweimt  (Kob.  fiifji. 
Ret.  iii.  290).  A  position  in  this  directbn  is  in 
agreement  with  1  C^r.  vii.  28,  where  N^iaram  is 
probably  the  same  name  as  that  we  are  now  con- 
sidering. G. 

NAASH'ON,  Ex.  vi.  23.    [NARsnoic.] 

NAAS^OK  (Nooo-o-f^y:  Nantmm).  The 
Greek  form  of  the  name  Nahsiion  (Matt.  L  4: 
Luke  iii.  32  only). 

NA'ATHUS  {HAaBos;  [Vat  Ao^of:]  No- 
aiktu).  One  of  the  family  of  Addi,  accordmg  to 
the  list  of  1  Esdr.  ix.  31.  There  is  no  name  oorr»> 
spending  in  £zr.  x.  30. 

N A'BAL  (b^  =/W:  No^S«U),  one  of  the 

b  The  *OopdB  in  the  present  text  et  Kosebms  sbonM 
ohrloasly  bave  prsflxsd  to  ft  tbe  r  from  the  ionw 
wUeh  preeadas  It.    [The  edltfon  of  LarMW  and  Par 
tiMj  reads  N«op4i.]    Oonpaie  Nasoa. 
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dUUTMient  introduced  to  us  iu  David's  w:uidmngB, 
■ppAnotly  to  give  one  detailed  glimpse  of  his  whole 
lUte  of  life  at  that  time  (1  Sam.  xsv.).  Nabal 
himself  is  remarkable  as  one  of  the  few  examples 
g^ven  to  os  of  the  private  life  of  a  Jewish  citi- 
cen.  He  ranlw  in  this  respect  with  Boak,  Bar- 
xiiA^Ki^  Naboth.  He  was  a  sheep-master  on  the 
confines  of  Judsea  and  the  desert,  in  that  part  of 
the  country  which  bore  flrom  its  great  conqueror 
the  name  of  Caleb  (1  Sam.  xzx.  14,  xxv.  3;  so 
Vnlgate,  A.  V.,  and  Ewnld).  He  was  himself,  ac- 
^rding  to  Joaephus  {Ant.  vi.  13,  §  6),  aZiphlte, 
and  his  residence  Kromaus,  a  place  of  that  name 
not  otherwise  known,  on  the  southern  Carmel,  in 
the  pasture  lands  of  Maon.  (In  the  LXX.  of  xxv. 
4  he  is  called  >'  the  Csrmelite,*'  and  the  LXX.  read 
"  Maon  "  for  "  Paran  "  in  xxv.  1.)  With  a  usage 
of  the  word,  which  reminds  us  of  the  like  adapta- 
tion of  similar  words  in  modem  tunes,  he,  like 
BaraiOai,  is  styled  **  very  great,**  evidently  from  his 
wealth.  His  wealth,  as  might  be  expected  from 
his  abode,  consisted  chiefly  of  sheep  and  goats, 
which,  as  in  Palestine  at  the  time  of  the  Christian 
era  (Ifatt.  xxv.),  and  at  the  present  day  (Stanley, 
&\  ^  P.),  fed  together.  The  tradition  preser^'ed 
in  this  case  the  exact  number  of  each  —  3000  of 
the  former,  1000  of  the  latter.  It  was  the  custom 
of  the  shepherds  to  dri^'c  them  into  the  wild  downs 
on  the  8k)pes  of  Channel ;  and  it  was  whilst  they 
were  on  one  of  these  pastoral  excursions,  that  they 
met  a  band  of  outlaws,  who  showed  them  unex{>ected 
kindness,  protecting  them  by  day  and  ni(*lit,  and 
never  themselves  committing  any  depredations  (xxv. 
7,  15,  16).  Once  a  year  there  was  a  grand  ban- 
quet, on  Carmel,  when  they  brought  back  their 
dieep  from  the  wilderness  for  shearing  —  with  eatr 
ing  and  drinking  "  like  tlie  feast  of  a  king  *'  (xxv. 
2,  4,  36). 

It  was  on  one  of  these  occasions  that  Nabal  came 
across  the  path  of  the  man  to  whom  he  owes  his 
place  in  history.  Ten  youths  were  seen  approach- 
ing the  hill;  in  them  the  shepherds  recognized  the 
slaves  or  attendants  of  the  chief  of  the  freebooters 
who  had  defended  them  in  the  wilderness.  To 
Nabal  they  were  unknown.  They  approached  him 
with  a  triple  salutation  —  enumerated  the  services 
of  their  master,  and  ended  by  claiming,  with  a 
mixture  of  courtesy  and  defiance,  characteristic  of 
the  East,  "  whatever  cometh  into  thy  hand  for  thy 
sen-onts  (LXX.  omit  this  —  and  have  only  tlie 
next  words),  and  for  thy  »<m  David."  The  great 
sheei>-master  was  not  disposed  to  recognize  this  un- 
expected parental  relation.  He  was  a  man  notorious 
for  his  obstinacy  (such  seems  the  meaning  of  the 
word  translated  "  churlish  ")  and  for  his  general 
low  ooniluct' (xxv.  3,  "  evil  in  his  doings; ''  xxv.  17, 
*' a  man  of  Belial**).  Josephus  and  the  LXX. 
taking  the  word  Caleb  not  as  a  proper  name,  but 
as  a  quality  (to  which  the  context  certainly  lends 
itself )  —  add  "  of  a  disposition  like  a  dog  **  —  cyn- 
ical —  kv¥ik6s'  On  hearing  the  demand  of  the 
ten  petitioners,  he  sprang  up  (IJCX.  iifdn^Siy^rc), 
sod  broke  out  into  fiiry,  »<  Who  is  I'atid  ?  and  who 
is  the  son  of  Jesse  V  '*  —  <*  What  runaway  sbves 
■TB  these  to  interfere  with  my  own  domestic  ar- 
nugements?**  (xxv.  10,  11).  The  moment  that 
the  messengers  were  gore,  the  shepherds  that  stood 
by  perceived  the  danger  that  their  master  and  them- 
■hes  would  incur.  To  Nabal  himself  they  durst 
Wl  apeak  (xxv.  17).  But  the  sacred  writer,  with  a 
llnge  of  the  sentiment  which  such  a  contrast 
tways  suggests,  proceeds  to  deaciibe  that  this  brntal 
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rufflaa  was  married  to  a  wife  as  beuittfta!  .aid  ■ 
wise,  as  he  was  the  reverse  (xxv.  3).  [Abioaiu] 
To  her,  as  to  the  good  angd  of  the  hooaebold,  one 
of  the  shepherds  told  the  state  of  affairs.  She,  with 
tiie  offtrings    usual  on  such  occasions  (xxv.    18, 
oomp.  XXX.  11,2  Sam.  xvi.  1,  1  Chr.  xii.  40),  load- 
ed Uie  asses  of  Nabal*s  krge  establishment  —  bei^ 
self  mounted  one  of  them,  and,  with  her  attendants 
running  before  her,  rode  down  the  hiO  toward 
Darid's  encampment.      David  had  already  maoe 
the  fetal  vow  of  exterminaticm,  couched  in  the  usisd 
terms  of  destroying  the  housdiold  of  Nabsd,  ao  as 
not  even  to  leave  a  dog  behind  (xxv.  2S).     At  tl.'i 
moment,  as  it  would  seem,  Abigail  appeared,  tbrev 
herself  on  her  face  before  him,  and  potved  forth  ha 
petition  ui  language  which>  both  in  form  and  ex* 
presston  almost  assumes  the  tone  of  poetry:  — 
**■  lict  thine  handmaid,  I  pray  thee,  speak  in  thine 
audience,  and  hear  the  words  of  thine  handmaid.'* 
Her  miun  argument  rests  on  the  description  of  ber 
haaband*s  charaeter,  which  she  draws  wtth  that  mix- 
ture of  pUyfulness  and  si  riousness  which  above  all 
things  turns  away  wrath.     His  name  here  came  in 
to  his  rescue.     "  As  his  name  is,  so  is  he:  Nabal 
[foot]  is  his  name,  and  folly  is  with  hiro  **   (xxv. 
25;  see  also  ver.  26).     She  returns  with  the  news 
of  I>avid*s  recantation  of  his  vow.     Nabal  is  then 
in,  at  the  height  of  his  orgies.     Like  the  reveHen 
of  Palestine  in  the  hiter  times  of  themonarehv,  h» 
had  drunk  to  excess,  and  his  wife  dared  not  com- 
municate to  him  either  his  danger  or  his  escape 
(xxv.  36).     At  iireak  of  dny  she  told  him  both. 
The  stupid  reveller  was  suddenly  roused  to  a  sense 
of  that  which  impended  o\*er  him.  **  His  heart  died 
within  him,  and  he  became  as  a  stone."    It  was  as 
if  a  stroke  of  apoplexy  or  pitralysis  had  fallen  upon 
him.     Ten  days  he  lingerc^d,  '« end  the  Ijord  smote 
Nabal,  and   he  died"   (xxv.  37,  38).     llie  sus- 
picions entertained  by  theologians  of  the  last  cen- 
tury, that  there  was  a  conspiracy  between   David 
and  Abigail  to  make  away  with  Nalal  for  tbeir 
own  alliaiire  (see  **  Nal  al  *'  in  Wino^'s  Rtnlw.  ii. 
129),  have  entirely  gi^-en  place  to  the  better  spirit 
of  modem  criticism,  and  it  is  one  of  the  manv 
proofs  of  the  reverential,  as  well  as  truthful  aj^ve- 
ciation  of  the  Sacred  Narrative  now  mangurate«1 
in  Germany,  that  Kwsid  enters  fully  into  the  tte\- 
ing  of  the  narrator,  and  clrwes  his  summair  of 
Nabars  death,  with  the  reflection  that  "  it  was  not 
without  justice  regarded  as  a  Divine  judgment  '* 
According  to  the  (not  improbable)  LXX.  x-emioii 
of  2  Ssm.  tii.  33,  the  recollection  of  Nalial's  death 
li^-ed  afterwards  in  David*s  memory  to  point  the 
contrast  of  the  death  of  Abner:  ^*Died  Aimer  tm 
Nabal  died?"  A.  P.  S. 

N  AB ARI'AS  (14afiap(as  [Vat  -£«H :  KaO» 
fins).  Apparently  a  corruption  of  ^echariah  (] 
Esdr.  ix.  44;  comp.  Neh.  viii.  4). 

NA'BATHITES,  THE  (o/  KtifiarraUH 
and  Navara7o<;  [Sin.  in  v.  25,  oi  tam^Krauoii] 
Alex,  [in  ix.  35]  fJafiartot :  Nabvtktei),  I  Mjkec 
V.  25;  ix.  35.     [Nkbaioth.] 

NATBOTH  (nSnj  [frmU,  jwwftKjffowa]  : 
fJafio$td\  rictim  of  Ahab  and  Jezebel.  He  was 
a  Jezreelite,  and  the  owner  of  a  small  portion  of 
ground  (2  K.  ix.  25,  26)  that  lay  on  the  ensten 
slope  of  the  hill  o(  Jesreiel.  He  had  abo  a  nii»> 
ya^,  of  which  the  situation  is  not  quite  ontMsi 
According  to  the  Hebrew  text  (1  K.  xxi.  1  ^  it  was 
in  Jexreel,  but  the  LXX.  render  the  w^c  ^  ahtt«t 
differently,  omitting  the  wwda  *«wt:c^   raa  fm 
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■od  iMding  iDftead  of  ««the  pabea,"  tb* 
yirtJaag-Jhor  of  Ahab  kii.g  of  Suoaria."  This 
pinto  to  the  Tiew,  oerUinly  most  eonflittent  with 
Ibe  nbteqoeni  nanrntive,  that  Noboth**  vinejard 
m  OQ  the  hill  of  Samaria,  doae  to  the  *«  threahing- 
Soor "  (the  wotd  tnnalated  in  A.  V  *«  ^-oid  place  **) 
vtuch  midoahtedly  eziated  there,  hard  by  the  gate 
Gf  the  dtj  (1  K.  zxiT. ).  The  royal  palace  of  Ahab 
«M  dote  npon  the  dty  mall  at  Jezreel.  Aooordiug 
to  both  texts  it  immediately  adjoined  the  Tineyard 
(I  K.  uL  1,  8,  Heb.;  I.K.  zz.  2,  LXX.;  2  K.  ix. 
80, 36),  and  it  tims  became  an  ol^ect  of  desire  to 
th*  king,  vbo  ofiered  an  equiyalent  in  money,  or 
■wthv  fiDflyaid  in  exchange  for  this.  Naboth,  in 
th*  independent  apirit  of  a  Jewish  bindhokler,o  re- 
taed.  Perhaps  tbe  torn  of  his  exprenion  implies 
tfait  his  ofaje^ioD  was  mingled  with  a  religions 
mple  st  forwarding  the  acquisitions  of  a  half- 
haUisb  king:  •«  Jehovah  forbid  it  to  me  that  I 
ihottU  give  tbe  inheritance  of  my  'fothers  unto 
thtt.*'  Ahab  was  oowed  by  this  reply;  but  the 
pood  mkniL  of  Jexebd  wa«  roused.  She  and  her 
bmbsDd  were  apparently  in  the  city  of  Samaria 
(1  K.  xn.  IS).  She  took  the  matter  into  her  own 
bads,  sod  sent  »  warrant  in  Ahab's  name  and 
nalsd  with  Ahab*s  seal,  to  the  dders  and  nobles 
d  Jcmel,  suggesting  the  mode  of  destroying  the 
■n  who  had  insulted  the  royal  power.  A  solemn 
bA  was  proebumcd  as  on  the  announc«nent  of 
noK  grest  calamity.  Naboth  was  **  set  on  high  *'  ^ 
in  the  pnhlic  phoe  of  Samaria;  two  men  of  worth- 
ksi  daracter  accused  him  d  baring  **  cursed « 
God  sod  tbe  king/*  He  and  his  children  (2  K. 
x  3S),  who  dse  might  have  succeeded  to  his 
iitfacr's  inheritance,  were  dragged  out  of  tbe  city 
ind  de^mtched  the  name  nigbf  The  place  of 
neestioo  there,  as  at  Hebron  (2  Sara.  iii.)f  was 
bj  the  hige  tank  or  reserroir,  which  still  remains 
M  the  il^  of  tbe  hill  of  Samaria,  immediately 
aetade  the  walk.  Tbe  usual  punishment  for  blafr- 
phemj  wss  enforced.  Naboth  and  his  sons  were 
tfoBcd;  their  mangled  remains  woe  devoured  by 
ths  dep  (snd  swine,  LXX.)  that  prowled  under 
tk  walk:  and  the  blood  from  their  wounds  ran 
dna  into  the  waters  of  the  tank  bek>w,  which  was 
tbe  eoouaoa  bathing-place  of  the  prostitutes  of  the 
oij  (oomp.  1  K.  xxi.  19,  xxU.  38,  IJCX.).  Jose- 
pkai(Jat  vixi.  1&,  §  6)  makes  the  execution  to  have 
been  St  Jeireel,  where  he  also  places  the  washing 
ifAhsb's^ariot. 

For  the  s^nal  retribution  taken  on  this  judicial 
■Oder — a  remarkaUe  proof  of  the  high  regard 
("id  to  ths  old  dispensation  to  the  claims  of  justice 
iBd  independence — we  Ahab,  Jehu,  Jrzebkl, 
JwriKU  A.  P.  S. 

N  IBUGHODON^OSOR      (No^ovxoSoi^^ 


the  esMS  of  David  and  Aiaunah  (2  Sam. 

OH.),  Oaai  sod  Shsoaer  (1  K.  zvL). 

^  Tbs  Hebrow  word  whieb  is  rendeied,  hers  only, 

SB  hlih,"  b  mors  aeenratety  ''at  the  head  ot^*  or 

a  tbs  chfcfcst  plaes  among  '*  (1  Sam.  Iz.  22).    The 

'"■p  Is  obseurad  by  oar  ignomoce  of  the  naturs 

"f  tbe  emoioQid  in  wbieh  Nabotli  was  made  to  take 

9^;  bat,  fo  debolt  of   this  knrwiedge,  we   may 

"^^pt  tbi  explaoatloa  of  Joeephos,  that  an  assembly 

^■A^vis)  was  convened,  at  the  head  of  whteh  Ns- 

k>^,  fa  vktiie  af  Ms  position,  was  placed   in  srder 

^bi>  tbi  ebsTfe  cf  bbispbemy  and  ttie  mjmquut 

Hiilieflis  aright  be  mors  telling. 

*  %  tbe  LXX.  tois  Is  given  wX^ffn, « 

sMii^  liEir  the  sake  of 


ft 
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cop:  Nabuchodonotor),  Nebuchadnensar  king  e( 
fiabyton  (1  Esdr.  i.  40,  41, 45,  48,  [u.  10,  v.  7,  vi 
16,  18,  26;]  Tob.  xiv.  15;  Jud.  i.  1,  5,  7, 11,  12, 
u.  1,  4, 19,  iii.  2,  8,  iv.  1,  vi.  2,  4,  xi.  [1,  4,]  7. 
23,  xii.  13,  xiv.  18;  [Bar.  i.  9,  12;  Esth.  xi.  4]. 

NA'CHON*S    THBESHING-FLOOB 

(]h3}pi:  [Rom.  fixwf  Nax(^p;  Vat.]  aXcst 
Cl9a$;  Alex.  a\»/wifos  Vax^i^-  '^^  Nadion), 
the  place  at  which  the  ark  had  arrived  in  its  prog* 
ress  from  Kigath-jearim  to  Jerusalem,  when  Uzzah 
lost  his  life  in  his  too  hasty  zeal  for  its  safety  (2 
Sam.  vi.  6).  In  the  paruUel  narrative  of  Chron- 
icles the  name  is  given  as  Chidon,  which  is  also 
found  in  Josephus.  After  the  catastrophe  it  re- 
ceived the  name  of  Perez-uzzah.  lliere  is  nothing 
in  tbe  Bible  narrative  to  guide  us  to  a  conclusion  as 
to  tbe  situation  of  this  threshing-floor,  —  whether 
nearer  to  Jerusalem  or  to  Kirjnth-jearim.  The 
words  of  Josephus  {AfU,  vii.  4,  $  2),  however,  imply 
that  it  was  dose  to  the  former.'  Neither  is  it  cer- 
ttdu  whether  the  name  is  that  of  the  place  or  of  a 
person  to  whom  the  place  belonged.  The  careful 
Aquila  translates  the  words  —  s «5  ^wyos  iroifAyis 
—  **to  the  prepared/  threshing-floor,"  which  is 
also  the  rendering  of  the  Targum  Jonathan.  G. 

N  ANCHOR.  The  form  (sUghtly  the  more  Mi- 
curate)  in  which  on  two  occasions  the  name  else- 
where given  as  Nahob  is  presented  in  the  A.  V. 

1.  ("Tiro  [^piereer^  tlafftr,   Fiirst;    snorting^ 

(Jes.]:  Sax^p''  Nachor.)  The  brother  of  Abra- 
ham (Josh.  xxiv.  2).     [Nahor  1.] 

Ch  is  commonly  used  in  the  A.  V.  of  the  Old 

Testament  to  represent  the  Hebrew  3«  and  only 

very  rarely  for  H,  as  in  Xachor.  Charasbim,  Ra- 
chel, Manshesran,  are  further  examples  of  the  latter 
usage. 

2.  (Naxf^p:  INachor].)  The  grand&ther  of 
Abraham  (Luke  iii.  34).     [Xaiior,  2.]  G. 

NADAB  &T^  [noOUy  generous:  SaZdB  : 
Nndnb] ).  L  The  eldest  son  of  Aaron  and  Eli. 
sheba,  Kx.  vi.  23;  Num.  iii.  2.  He,  his  father 
and  brother,  and  seventy  old  men  of  Israel  were 
led  out  fix>m  the  midst  of  the  assembled  people  (Ex. 
xxiv.  1 ),  and  were  commanded  to  stay  and  worship 
God  ^afar  ofl;^*  below  the  lofty  summit  of  Sinai, 
where  Moses  alone  wss  to  come  near  to  the  Lord. 
Subsequently  (liCV.  x.  1)  Nadab  and  his  brother 
[Abihu]  were  struck  dead  before  the  sanctuary  by 
fire  from  the  Ix>rd.  Their  ofiense  was  kindling  the 
incense  in  tlieir  censers  with  "  strange  "  fire,  t.  e., 
not  taken  from  that  which  burned  perpetually  (I^ev* 
vi.  13)  on  the  altar.  From  the  i^Junctiou  given, 
Lev.  X.  9,  10,  immediately  after  thdr  death,  it  has 

*i  tZ7QH.  The  word  rendered  "  yesterday  **  In  2 
K.  Ix.  26  bss  really  the  meaning  of  yestemfg'Al,  vaA 
thus  bears  testimony  to  the  preoipitate  haste  both  of 
the  execution  and  of  Abab's  entranoe  on  bis  jiev 
acquisition.     [See  Xluab,  vol.  I.  p.  706  6.] 

I  His  words  are,  *'  Having  brought  the  ark  into  Jerm> 
aaum  "  (civ  *Upoo6kvfiah  In  some  of  the  Greek  ver> 
slons,  or  variations  of  the  LXX.,  of  which  ftagments 
are  preserved  by  Bahrdt,  the  name  Is  given  4  ^kAan 
'Epra  (Oman)  rw  Ic^ovonuw,  Identifying  it  with  the 
floored  Azannah. 

/  As  if  fkom  ^%9   to  make  ready.    A  sImUar  wm- 

dsriiW,  7g09  "^0^  ^  employed  In  tbe  Ihign 
Joesph,  of  I  Chr.  zU.'  9,  ftw  the  floor  of  Ckidm 
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(BoMDmiiller,  m  loco)  that  the  broth- 
m  wen  in  a  itote  of  intozioation  when  thej  oom- 
Bttted  the  oflfense.  Tb»  ipiritual  meaning  of  the 
ii\junetion  is  drawn  ont  at  great  length  by  Origen, 
Horn,  ?ii.  m  LeviHc,  On  this  occasion,  as  LT  to 
marie  more  deeidedlj  the  divine  displeasure  with  the 
ofl^den,  Aaron  and  his  surviving  son  were  for- 
bidden to  go  through  the  ordmar}'  outward  cere- 
monial  of  mourning  for  the  dead. 

2.  [Rom.  Safidr;  Vat  No/Sod,  Vafiar;  Alex. 
Nai3ar«  Na/3o9:  Nadab.']  King  Jeroboam's  son, 
who  succeeded  to  the  throne  of  Israel  b.  c.  954, 
and  reigned  two  years,  1  K.  xv.  25-31.  Gibbetbon 
in  the  territory  of  Dan  (Josh.  zix.  44),  a  Levitical 
town  (Josh.  xxi.  23),  was  at  that  time  occupied  by 
the  Philistines,  perhi^M  having  been  deserted  by  its 
lawful  possessors  in  the  general  self-exile  of  the 
Lovites  ftom  the  polluted  territory  of  Jeroboam. 
Nadab  and  all  Israel  went  up  and  laid  siege  to  this 
Antler-town.  A  conspiracy  broke  out  in  the  midst 
<jf  the  army,  and  the  king  was  slain  by  Bassha,  a 
man  of  lasacbar.  Ahyah*s  prophecy  (1  K.  xiv.  10) 
was  litendly  fulfilled  by  the  murderer,  who  proceeded 
to  destroy  the  whole  house  of  Jeroboam.  So  per- 
ished the  first  Israelitish  dynasty. 

We  are  not  told  what  events  led  to  the  siege  of 
Gibbetbon,  or  how  it  ended,  or  any  other  incident 
in  Nadab's  short  reign. '  It  does  not  appear  what 
ground  Ewald  and  Newman  have  for  describing  the 
war  with  the  Philistines  as  unsucoessftil.  It  is  re- 
markable that, when  a  similar  destruction  fell  upon 
the  family  of  the  murderer  Baasha  twenty-four 
yean  afterwards,  the  IsraeliUsh  army  was  again 
Migaged  in  a  siege  of  Gibliethon,  1  K.  xvi.  15. 

3.  [NoBdfi-]  A  son  of  Sbammai,  1  Chr.  ii.  28, 
30,  of  the  tribe  of  Judah. 

4.  [Vat  in  1  Chr.  viii.  30,  A8a3.]  A  son  of 
Gibeon  [rather,  of  Jdiiel],  1  Chr.  vui.  30,  ix.  36, 
of  the  tribe  of  Beigamin.  W.  T.  B. 

NADAB'ATHA[Sin.ro^a3ay;  Rom.]  Alex. 

f9afia$d$:   Sjiiae,  ^^^^^J?   Nobot:  Madaha\  a 

place  from  which  the  bride  was  being  conducted 
by  the  children  of  Jambri,  when  Jonathan  and 
Simon  attacked  them  (1  Maee.  ix.  37).  Joeephus 
{AfU,  xiii.  1,  $  4)  gives  the  name  TaficS^  Jerome's 
ooqjeetore  (in  the  Vulgate)  can  hardly  be  admitted, 
because  Medeba  was  the  city  of  the  Janibrites  (see 
vcr.  86)  to  which  the  bride  was  being  brought,  not 
that  from  which  she  came.  That  Nadabatha  was 
on  the  east  of  Jordan  is  most  probable;  for  tliough, 
even  to  the  time  of  the  (lO^pel  narative,  by  "  Chana- 
anites  "  —  to  which  the  bride  in  this  case  bekmged 
—  is  signified  Phosnidans,  yet  we  have  the  author- 
ity (such  as  it  is)  of  the  Book  of  Judith  (v.  3)  for 
attaching  that  name  especially  to  the  people  of 
Moab  and  Ammon;  and  it  is  not  probable  that 
when  the  whole  country  was  in  such  disorder  a  wed- 
ding coriiye  would  travel  for  so  great  a  distance  as 
from  Phoenicia  to  Medeba. 

On  the  east  of  Jordan  the  only  two  names  that 
oecur  as  possible  are  Nebo  —  by  Eusebius  and  Je- 
rome written  Nabo  and  Nabau  —  and  Nabathsea. 
Oimpare  the  lists  of  places  round  et-Salt^  in  Robin- 

,  Ist  ed.  Ui.  167-70.  G. 


KAG'GE  iSayyal),  or,  as  some  MSS.  read, 
t«y«f)t  one  of  the  anoestoiv  of  Christ  (Lake  iii. 

15).    It  represents  the  Heb.  7^3^  Xogah  {Mmyal^ 
LXX.).  wfaiflh  WM  lk«  DOB*  of  one  of  D»fU*a 
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sons,  as  we  read  in  1  Chr.  iii.  7.  Nagge  must  ban 
lived  about  the  time  of  Onias  I.  ami  the  commeae^ 
ment  of  the  Macedonian  dynasty.  It  is  intcratting 
to  notice  the  evidenoe  aflSMded  by  this  name,  both 
as  a  name  in  the  fiunily  of  Darid,  and  from  its 
meaning,  that,  amidst  the  revolutions  and  conquests 
which  overthrew  the  kingdoms  of  the  nations,  the 
house  of  David  still  cherished  the  hope,  founded 
upon  promise,  of  the  revival  of  the  splendor  {migok) 
of  their  kingdom.  A.  C  U. 

NA^ALAL  (b^rrj  [peTh./wirure] ;  ScAA^i 
Alex.  NooAwA:  NaaM)]  one  of  the  eities  of  Zeb- 
ulun,  given  with  its  "  suburbs  "  to  the  Menrite  La- 
ntes  (Josh.  xxi.  35).  It  is  the  same  whieh  in  tht 
list  of  the  allotment  of  Zebulun  (Josh.  xix.  15)  is 
inaccurately  given  in  the  A.  Y.  as  Nahallal, 
the  Hebrew  being  in  both  cases  identical  Else- 
where it  is  called  Nahalol.  It  occurs  in  the  list 
between  Kattath  and  Shimron,  but  unfortunately 
neither  of  these  places  has  yet  been  recognised. 
The  Jerusalem  Talmud,  however  {MtyUtah^  cfa.  i  ; 
MauBer  Sheniy  ch.  v.),  ss  quoted  by  Schwan  (172), 
and  Behind  ( Af/.  717),  asserU  that  NahalaI(or 
MahaUl,  as  it  is  in  some  copies)  was  in  post-biU 
lical  times  called  MaJilul;  and  this  Schwars  iden- 
tifies with  the  modem  J/f/ti/,  a  village  in  the  plain 
of  Esdraelon  under  the  mountains  which  inclose 
the  plain  on  the  nortli,  4  miles  M*est  of  Nazaretli, 
and  2  of  Japhia;  an  identification  ooneuired  in  by 
Van  de  Velde  {Mtmoir).    One  Hebrew  MS.  (30 

K.)  lends  countenance  to  it  by  reading  / /iTO, 
t.  e.  Mafaalal.  in  Josh.  xxi.  35.  If  the  town  was  in 
the  great  pkun  we  can  understand  why  the  Tsnel- 
ites  were  unable  to  drive  out  the  Canaanites  from 
it,  since  their  ehariots  must  have  been  extremely 
formidable  as  long  as  they  remdned  <mi  level  or 
smooth  ground. 

N A'HALLAL  (^^03  [pfuHtrc] :  No^SmIa 

Alex.  NoaAwA:  NaaM),  an  inaccurate  mode  of 
spellini;,  in  Josh.  xix.  15,  the  name  which  in  Josh, 
xxi.  35,  is  accurately  given  as  Naiialal.  The 
original  is  precisely  the  same  in  both.  G. 

N  AH  AXIEL  (^M'*^  r|5  =  forreni  [or  voUey] 

of  God;  Samar.bsbna :  [Vat]  MaydiA;  [Rom.] 
Alex.  NooAi^A:  NahftKel),  one  of  the  halting- 
places  of  Israd  in  the  htter  part  of  their  progress 
to  Canaan  (Num.  xxi.  19).  It  by  *<  beyoiid,**  that 
is,  north  of  the  Amon  (ver.  13),  and  hetaeen  Mat- 
tanah  and  Bamoth,  the  next  after  Bamoth  being 
I'isgah.  It  does  not  occur  in  the  catalogue  of  Num. 
xxxiii.,  nor  anywhere  besides  the  passage  quoted 
above.  By  Euaebius  and  Jerome  ( Onomagt.  *^  Na- 
aliel  **)  it  is  mentioned  as  close  to  the  Amon.  Its 
name  seems  to  imply  that  it  was  a  streim  )r  wady, 
and  it  is  not  impossibly  preserved  m  that  of  the 

Wady  KncheyU,  which  runs  into  the  Mtjeh^  the 
ancient  Amon,  a  short  distance  to  the  east  of  the 
place  at  which  the  road  between  Rabba  and  Aroer 
crosses  the  ravine  of  the  latter  river.    The  name 

^fKkeyUf    when     written    in    Hebrew    letters 

(nb^n38),  is  Dttle  more  than  bw^brO,  trans- 
posed, Burekhardt  was  perhaps  the  first  to  report 
this  namsi  but  he  suggests  the  Wady  Wale  ss  the 
Nahliel  (Syria,  July  14).  This,  however,  ssem 
unnecessarily  (kr  to  the  north,  and,  in  addition, 
rataios  no  likeness  to  the  original  dbbmi 

o 
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KA'HAIX)!-  (Vbn?  [patHtrB]  Ao/iomC, 
Aitt.  BMMviay;  [Oomp.  NmXvX:]  i^aojo/),  a  tsp 
rUlkni  in  the  mode  or  gjMng  the  name  (both  in 
Hebrew  end  A.  V.)  of  the  i&oe  elwirhera  celled 
NeheU.  It  ooeun  only  In  Judg.  i.  80.  The  veri- 
etkm  of  the  LXX.  ie  raneriEeble.  G. 

KA^HAMCDTQCeofMo^flioN}:  Naxo^;  T^et. 

Nayctf;  Alex.  Naxc^^]  ^oArm).  The  brother 
of  Hodiah,  or  Jebud^ah,  wife  of  Esra,  and  father 
af  Kailah  and  Eebtemoa  (1  Ghr.  Iv.  19). 

KAHAMA^NI  i^y^Tl  [oon^attkmaU]  : 
HmtfMaA  i  [Vat.  Nof^ioMi;]  FA.  fiaofi^jm^ti 
Nakamatd).  A  chief  man  among  those  who  re- 
tailed from  Bebylon  with  Zembbabel  and  Jeehua 
(Keh.  tU.  7.)  Hu  name  ie  omitted  in  Eer.  U.  3, 
Md  in  tbe  panOM  M  of  1  £edr.  t.  8,  ie  written 


NAH.1SH 
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NA^ ARAI  [3  eyl]  OT)na  [eiwrer,  Gee.] : 
NaYitp;  AIml  VaaptUi  iVooroi).  The  armor- 
beaver  of  Joah,  called  in  the  A.  Y.  of  9  Sam.  uiii. 
37,  Nahabl  [So  in  later  editione,  hen  and  in  1 
Oir.  d.  89,  bat  not  in  the  ed.  of  1611  and  other 
early  editlong.]  He  wae  a  native  of  Beeroth  (1 
C^.  zi.  89). 

KA'HARI  0TCJ3  [tuorer]:  PfA^fJ  Aler. 
rc8Mc;  [Comp.  Kaxapeii]  f^akarat).  The  Hune 
ae  Naharai,  Joab*s  armor-bearer  (2  Sam.  zziii. 
87).  In  the  A.  V.  of  1611  the  name  ie  printed 
^  Nahakai  the  Berothite." 

NA'HASH  (C2^),  ierpaU),  L  {Vwb,  but 
In  1  Chr.  ix.  2  [Vat.]  Amt;  [Rom.]  Alex,  in  both 
Haas'*  iVfMU.)  <*  Ni^aiih  the  Ammonite,  king  <^ 
the  Bene-Ammon  at  the  foundation  of  the  mon- 
u«h>  in  Israel,  who  dictated  to  the  inhabitants  of 
Jaboh-Oilead  that  cruel  alternative  of  the  loss  of 
Mnut  right  eyee  or  sUvery,  which  routed  the  swift 
wrath  of  Saul,  and  caused  the  destruction  of  the 
whole  of  the  Ammonite  force  (1  Sam.  zi.  1,  2-11) 
Aceofding  to  Josephos  (AnL  vi.  5,  §  1)  the  siege 
of  Jabesh  was  but  the  climax  of  a  long  career  cf 
nmilar  A  ferocity  with  which  Nahash  had  oppressed 
the  whole  of  the  Hebrews  on  the  east  of  Jordan, 
and  his  success  in  which  had  rendered  him  so  self- 
eoniident  that  he  despised  the  duutce  of  relief 
which  the  men  of  Jabesh  eagerly  caught  at.  If, 
ae  Josephtts  (/6.  §  3)  also  states,  Nahash  himself 
was  killed  in  the  rout  of  his  army,  then  the  Na. 
hash  who  was  the  fother  of  the  foolish  young  king 
Ilaniin  (2  Sam.  x.  2;  1  Chr.  xix.  1,  2)  must  have 
baeD  his  eon.  In  this  ease,  like  Phanoh  in  Egypt, 
■ud  also  periM4)e  like  Benhadad,  Aehish,  and  Agag, 
IB  the  kfaigdoms  of  Syria,  Philistia,  and  Amalek, 
^  Nahash  **  would  seem  to  hara  been  the  title  of 
Ibi  king  of  the  Ammonites  rather  than  the  name 
of  an  indiriduaL 

However  this  was,  Nahash  the  ftther  of  Hairan 
had  rendered  David  some  special  and  valuable  ser- 
vice, iriileh  Darid  was  anxious  fbr  an  opportunity 
of  requiting  (2  Sam.  x.  2).  No  doubt  this  had 
Ven  during  hli  wanderings,  and  when,  as  the  victim 
^  Saul,  the  Anunonite  king  would  natursUy  sym- 


The  stalsment  in  1  Sam.  zli.  IS  appean  to  be  at 
I  with  thai  of  vlU.  4k  6 ;  hot  tt  bears  a 
We  tssttasooy  to  tbe  drsMi  entsftslnee  of  tt's  sa^ 
%lBf,  in  aserlU^  tint  adoptloD  cf  ssonsiehy  by  Isiael 
•  lbs  panle  eaasod  by  Us  apptoash. 
*  The  whole  expiesidoa  fleene  to 


pathiae  with  and  asnst  him.  The  psitleulars  of 
the  service  are  not  rsbted  in  the  Bible,  bat  the 
Jewish  traditions  afBiai  that  it  consisted  in  his 
baring  afforded  protection  to  one  of  Derides  brothers, 
who  escaped  alone  when  his  fiunily  were  massacred 
by  the  treacherous  king  <^  Moab,  to  whose  care 
they  had  been  entrusted  by  Darid  (1  Sam.  xxii. 
3,  4).  and  who  fimnd  an  asylum  with  Nahash. 
(See  the  Midraah  of  R.  Tanchum,  as  quoted  by  S. 
Jarehi  on  2  Sam.  x.  2.) 

The  retribution  exacted  by  Darid  for  the  annoy- 
ing insults  of  Hanun  is  reUted  elsewhere.  [David, 
vol  i.  561  b ;  Joab,  vol  ii.  1398  b ;  Ubiah.]  One 
casual  notice  renuuns  which  seems  to  imply  that 
the  ancient  kindness  which  had  existed  between 
Darid  and  the  &mily  of  Nahash  had  not  been  ex- 
tinguished even  by  the  honors  of  the  Ammonite 
war.  When  Dsrid  was  dri\-en  to  Mahanaim,  into 
the  very  ndghborhood  of  Jabesh-Gilead,  we  find 
«'  Shobi  the  son  of  Nahash  of  Kabbah  of  the  Bene* 
Ammon  '*  (2  Sam.  xvii.  27)  among  the  great  chiefs 
who  were  so  forward  to  pour  at  the  feet  of  the  fidlen 
monarch  the  abundance  of  their  pastoral  wealth, 
and  that  not  with  the  grudging  spirit  of  tributaries, 
but  rather  with  the  sympathy  of  friends,  "  Cor  they 
said,  the  people  is  hungry  and  weary  and  thirsty 
in  the  wilderness  "  (ver.  29). 

2.  (NiUr.)  A  person  mentioned  once  only  (*.1 
Sam.  xvii.  25)  in  staling  the  parentage  of  Amasa, 
the  commander-in-chief  of  Absalom*8  army.  Amass 
is  there  said  to  have  been  the  son^  of  a  certain 
Ithra,  by  Abigail,  **  daughter  of  Nahash,  and  sitter* 
to  Zeruiah.**  By  the  genealogy  of  1  Chr.  U.  16  it 
appears  that  Zerulah  and  Abigail  were  sisten  of 
Ihivid  and  the  other  children  of  Jesse.  The  question 
then  arises.  How  could  Abigail  hiive  been  at  the  same 
time  daughter  of  Nahash  and  sister  to  the  children 
of  Jesse?     To  this  three  answers  may  be  given :  — 

1.  The  universal  tradition  of  the  Rabbis  that 
Nahash  and  Jesse  were  identical.^'  "Nahash,** 
says  Sobmon  Jarehi  (in  his  commentary  on  2  Sam. 
xvii.  25),  "  was  Jesee  the  fiither  of  David,  because 
he  died  without  sin,  by  the  counsel  of  the  serpent " 
{nachnsh);  i.  e.  by  the  infirmity  of  his  fallen 
human  nature  only.  It  must  be  owned  that  it  is 
easier  to  allow  the  identity  of  the  two  than  to  accept 
the  reason  thus  assigned  for  it. 

2.  llie  explanation  first  put  forth  by  Professor 
Stanley  in  this  work  (vol.  i.  552  a),  that  Nahash 
was  the  king  of  the  Ammonites,  and  that  the  same 
woman  bad  furst  been  his  wif^  or  concubine  —  in 
which  capacity  she  had  given  birth  to  Abigail  and 
Zeruiab  —  and  afterwards  wife  to  Jesse,  and  the 
mother  of  his  children.  In  this  manner  AbigAil 
and  Zeruiab  would  lie  sisters  to  David,  without 
being  at  the  same  time  dau{;hters  of  Jesse.  This 
has  in  its  favor  the  guarded  statement  of  1  Chr.  iL 
16,  that  the  two  women  were  not  themselves  Jesse*s 
children,  but  sisters  of  his  children :  and  the  im- 
probability (otherwise  extreme)  of  so  close  a  con- 
nection between  an  Israelite  and  an  Ammonite 
khig  is  allmiated  by  Jesse*s  known  descent  fh>m  a 
Moabitess,  and  by  the  connection  which  hae  been 
shown  above  to  have  existed  between  Darid  and 
Nahash  of  Ammon. 

c  I'he  Alex.  LXX.  rsgarto  Naliash  as  toetW  of 
Zamfaih  — Bmy^ftpm,  N«av  aScA^ow  lopovuK. 

c(  6m  the  extiaei  from  the  Tkifiun  on  Both  Iv.  fl 
glv»i4  Ji  thsnotstoJaisi,  vo»  ii.  p.  ISMe.    Also^ 
eHattons  from  thaTalmud  In  Meyer, 
also  Jsromei  Qumtt,  Bitt,  ed  lea. 
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^.  A  third  possible  explanation  b  that  Nahash 
the  name  not  <^  Jease,  n<»r  of  a  former  husband 
•f  his  wife,  but  of  his  wife  herself.  There  is  nothin<; 
in  the  name  to  prerent  its  being  home  equall}  b} 
sither  sex,  and  other  instances  may  be  quoted  of 
women  who  are  given  in  the  genealogies  as  the 
iaughteiB,  not  of  their  fidhers,  but  of  their  mothers : 
e.  y.  Mehetabel,  daughter  of  Hatred,  daughter  of 
Mesahab.  Stiil  it  seems  very  improbable  that 
Jesse's  wife  would  be  suddenly  intruded  into  the 
iisrratiTe,  as  she  is  if  this  hypothesis  be  adopted. 

6. 

NA'HATH    (ilnj     [itUing    dotm,   ruQ  : 

HaxoB,  Alex.  NaxoM*  ^^'  3"^^*  ^^i  Vax^, 
Alex.  Naxo^f  G«n-  x^^*  17;  Nay^s,  [Alex.  Na- 
X9$t]  1  Chr.  i.  87:  Nahath).  X  One  of  the 
**  dukes  '*  or  phykrchs  in  the  land  of  Edom,  eldest 
son  of  Reuel  the  son  of  Esau. 

S.  (KoiMu^;  [Vat.  Alex.'*  Koiyotf.])  A  Ko- 
bathite  Levite,  son  of  Zophai  and  ancestor  of 
Samuel  the  prophet  (1  CSir.  vi.  86). 
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3.  (Noctf;  [Vat.  Mos^-])  ^  ^^"^^^  ^  ^  ^^ 
of  Hezekiah,  who  with  others  was  overseer  of  &i 
tithes  and  dedicated  things  under  Coooniah  aa4 
Shiniei  (2  Chr.  xxxi.  13). 

KAH3I  C3in3    [hiddm,  Gek;  pnUUum 

KUrst]:  Na^Sl;  [Vai  Na0«i;]  Alex.  KaBa:  JVW 
kabi),    Tlie  son  of  Vophsi,  a  Naphtalite,  and  one 
of  the  twelve  spies  (Nam.  xiii.  14). 

NA'HOR  (nVTJ  [see  Nacbor]  :  Nax^ ; 
Joseph.  Nax^pn*'  '  ffahor^  and  Nackor)^  tits 
name  of  two  penons  in  the  fiunily  of  Abraham. 

1.  His  grandfather:  the  son  of  Serug  and  frtfaav 
of  Terah  (Gen.  xi.  SS-86;  [1  Chr.  i.  S6]).  He  u 
mentioned  in  the  genealogy  of  our  liord,  Luke  iK. 
34,  though  there  the  name  is  given  in  the  A.  T. 
in  the  Greek  form  of  Nachor. 

2.  Grandson  of  the  preceding,  son  of  Tcmh  aad 
brother  of  Abraham  and  Harsn  ((jcn.  xL  96,  S7). 
The  members  of  the  fiunily  are  broqght  together  in 
the  following  genealogy :  — 


Tarali 

I 


MUcah  -  N  A  noa  -i  Beuinah 
I 


Has        Bus     Ktmml    ChcMd     Haao    FUdaih    JUQivlk     Bathual 


Oftham 
ThfthMh 


JT 


(t«.Us) 
lob      EUhn 


(fkUierof 
Ch 


tudlmor 
I        ChaldMnti/ 
Aimmi 
(Ram 
Job  xxxll.  S). 


Leah 


Labai 
I 


Bebckali->lMM« 


Rachel 


I 


It  has  been  already  remarked,  under  Lot  (vol. 
li.  p.  1686  fiolt)^  that  the  order  of  the  ages  of  the 
fomily  of  Terah  is  not  improbably  inverted  in  the 
narrative;  in  which  case  Nahor,  instead  of  lieing 
younfi:er  than  Abraliam,  was  really  okler.  He  mar- 
ried Milcah,  the  daughter  of  his  brother  HHran; 
and  when  Abraham  and  Lot  migrated  to  Canaan, 
Nahor  remained  behind  in  the  land  of  bis  birth,  on 
the  eastern  side  of  the  Euphrates  —  the  Iwundary 
between  the  Old  and  the  New  World  of  that  early 
ige  —  and  gathered  his  family  around  him  at  the 
lepulchre  of  his  fiither.^    ((Jomp.  2  Sam.  xix.  87.) 

Like  Jacob,  and  also  like  Ishmael,  Nahor  was 
the  fether  of  twelve  sons,  and  further,  as  in  the 
ease  of  Jacob,  eight  of  them  were  the  children  of 
his  wife,  and  four  of  a  concubine  (Gen.  xxii.  21-24). 
Special  care  is  taken  in  speaking  of  the  legitimate 
branch  to  specify  its  descent  fit>m  Milcah  —  ^  the 
ion  of  Mflcah,  which  she  bare  unto  Nahor.**  It 
was  to  this  pure  and  unsullied  race  that  Abraham 
and  Rebekah  in  turn  had  recourse  for  wives  for 
their  sons.  But  with  Jacob*s  flight  from  Haran 
the  intercourse  ceased.  The  heap  of  stones  which 
ke  and  "  Laban  the  Syrian "  erected  on  Mount 
Gilead  ((Sen.  xxxi.  46)  may  be  said  to  have  formed 
U  once  the  tomb  of  their  past  connection  and  the 

wrier  agunst  its  continuance.  Even  al.  that  time 
%  wide  variation  had  taken  place  in  their  language 

ver.  47),  and  not  only  in  their  language,  but,  as 

would  seem,  ui  the  Object  of  their  worship.    The 

'*(3od  of  Nahor**  appears  as  a  distinct  divinity 

•  This  Is  the  farm  given  In  His  Benedictine  edition 
^  lerome's  BSbKotketa  Dioino.  The  other  is  foond 
n  the  onUnary  copies  of  the  Ynlgats. 

h  The  stataments  of  Oen.  xl.  87-6S2  appear  to  fanply 
iwt  Nahor  dkl  not  adv»n««  from  Ur  to  Haian  at  the 
■DS  Una  with  Terah,  Abraham,  and  Lot,  but  v»- 
UMrstiUaUtordals.    OoapUng  this  with  tlM 


ftom  the  *«  (Sod  of  Abraham  and  the  Fear  of  beee'* 
(ver.  53).     Doubtless  this  was  one  of  the  **  other 
gods**  which  before  the  Call  of  Abraham  were 
worshipped  by  the  femily  of  Terah ;  whose  images 
were  in  Kachel*s  possession  during  the  conferenoe 
on  Gilead:  and  wMch  had  to  be  discarded  before 
Jacob  could  go  into  the  Presence  of  the  ^  (Sod  of 
BetheP*  (Gen.  xxxv.  2:  corop.  xxxi.  13).     Hetiee- 
forward  the  line  of  distinction  between  the  two 
families  is  most  sliarply  drawn  (as  in  the  aHiKion 
of  Josh.  xxiv.  2),  and  the  descendants  of  Nahor 
confine  their  comnmnications  to  their  own  imnie- 
diate  kindred,  or  to  the  members  of  other  non- 
Israelite  tribes,  ss  in  the  case  of  Job  the  mmti  of 
Uz,  and  his  friends,  Elihu  the  Buzite  of  the  kindred 
of  Ram,  Eliphaz  the  Temanite,  and  Bildad   tli« 
Shuhite.     Many  centuries  later  David  appears  t-t 
have    come   into  collision  —  sometimes   friendly, 
sometimes  the  reverse  —  with  one  or  two  of  tbo 
more  remote  Nahorite  tribes.     Tlbhath,  pro))4il>ly 
identical  with  Tebah  and  Maaeah,  are  mentioned 
in  the  relation  of  his  wars  on  the  eastern  frcmtier 
of  Israel  (1  Chr.  xvUi.  8,  xix.  6\;  and  the  mother 
of  Absalom  either  belonged  to  \j[  was  oonnecied 
with  the  latter  of  the  above  nations. 

No  certain  traces  of  the  name  of  Nahor  have  been 
recognized  in  Mesopotamia.  Ewald  {GtMchidtte^  1. 
369)  proposes  HatUtha,  a  town  on  the  Eophratea 
just  above  ffity  and  bearing  the  additional  name 
of  el-Nnura;  also  another  place,  likewise  called 
tUNa'urn^  mentk>ned  by  some  Arabian  geogiapben 

statement  of  Jadith  ▼.  8,  and  the  nniversal  tradMoa 
of  the  flast,  that  Tenih*s  departure  from  Ur  waa  «  i» 
Uoquiihment  of  iklse  worship,  an  additional  Ibraa  b 
given  lo  the  mention  of  **  the  god  of  Nahor  **  fGcn 
zzxl  68)  as  distinct  from  the  God  of  Alirahaaoi^a  ^ 
sseodaats.  Two  njniariattnni  later  Nahor*a  fknily 
certainly  living  at  Bana  (Gen.  xxvU.  10,  ndz  4|l 
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10  l^fbif  further  north;  and  N'ackrtin,  which,  bow- 
r,  Mcmt  to  lie  out  of  Mesopotuuia  to  the  eaat 


U 


Utiicn  have  mflntioned  Naarda,  or  Nehardea,  a 
town  or  difltriet  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  above, 
MJfhnferi  aa  the  aite  of  a  coU^  of  the  Jews  {DieL 
/(^cfl^. ''Naaida*'). 

Uaj  not  Aram-Nahanum  liave  originally  derived 
in  name  from  Nahor?  The  fact  that  in  its  present 
l«m  it  has  another  signification  in  Hebrew  is  no 
Mgnaient  iigainst  such  a  derivation. 

Id  Josh.  xxtv.  S  the  name  is  given  in  the  A.  V. 
ia  the  fans  (more  nearly  approaching  the  Hebrew 
Ihn  the  other)  of  Nacuob.  G. 

HAH'SHON,  or  NAASH'ON  (Vltrn3 
',  Ges.]:  Nocuro-tSy,  LXX.  and  N.  t*.: 
O.  T.;  iVrmstiii,  N.  T.),  son  of  Am- 
lUDidab,  and  prince  of  the  children  of  Judab  (as 
he  is  itjled  in  the  genealogy  of  Judah,  1  Chr.  ii. 
10)  st  the  time  of  the  first  numbering  in  the  wilder- 
»■  (EnxL  vL  23;  Num.  i.  7,  Ac.).  His  sister, 
Sofaeba,  was  wife  to  Aaron,  and  his  son,  Salmon, 
«ai  hosband  to  Bahab  after  the  taking  of  Jericho. 
From  Etiaheba  being  described  as  '*  sister  of  Naa- 
4»B  **  we  may  infer  that  he  was  a  person  of  con- 
■denUe  note  and  dignity,  which  his  being  ap- 
poiDted  u  one  of  the  twd\'e  princes  who  assisted 
MoKi  and  Aaxtm  in  taking  the  census,  and  who 

aeresA  '^  renowned  of  the  congregation 

iMHii  of  thousands  in  Israel,**  shows  him  to  have 
l»ea.  No  less  conspicuous  for  high  rank  and  posi- 
tioo  does  he  appear  in  Num.  ii.  3,  vii.  12,  z.  14, 
vfaore,  in  the  encampment,  in  the  offerings  of  the 
prinees,  and  in  the  Mder  of  march,  the  first  place 
■  MigHBil  to  Nahshon  the  son  of  Amuiinadab  as 
etptaia  of  the  host  of  Judah.  Indeed,  on  these 
three  hst-oamed  occasions  he  appears  as  the  first 
Ma  m  the  state  next  to  Moses  and  Aaron,  whereas 
■t  the  eensoa  he  comes  after  the  chieb  of  the  tribes 
of  Reuben  and  Simeon."  Nahshon  died  in  the 
viUeniflss  according  to  Num.  xxvi.  64,  65,  but  no 
iarther  particulars  of  his  life  are  given.  In  the 
N.  T.  be  oeemrs  twice,  namely,  in  Matt  i.  4  and 
I'Oha  iiL  as,  in  the  geneak>gy  of  Christ,  where  his 
iiBeBfe  m  the  preceding  and  following  descents  are 
eiactly  the  same  as  in  Uuth  iv.  lS-20;  1  Chr.  U. 
iO-lS,  which  makes  it  quite  certain  that  he  was 
fw  sixth  in  descent  from  Judah,  hielusive,  and 
Wt  Uasid  waa  the  fifth  generation  after  him. 
[.^miUADAB.]  A.  a  H. 

NA'HUM  (0^3  [coruo^^Mm]:  Nao^M*  ^^ 
iim).  u  xbe  book  of  the  vision  of  Nahum  the 
I-ilkadiite"  stands  seventh  in  order  among  the 
vrituigB  of  the  minor  prophets  in  the  present  ar- 
vganent  of  the  canon.  Of  the  author  himself  we 
lire  00  more  knowledge  than  is  afiorded  us  by  the 
mntj  titie  of  his  book,  which  gives  no  indication 
<hateftr  of  his  date,  and  leaves  his  origin  obscure. 
1  he  ate  of  EUcoah,  his  native  place,  is  disputed, 
•me  plaetng  it  in  Galilee,  with  Jerome,  who  was 
•ho»fi  the  ruins  by  his  guide;  others  in  Assyria, 
*^n  the  tomb  of  the  prophet  is  still  risiteo  w  a 
•eied  spot  by  Jews  bom  all  parts.  Benjamin  of 
fadila  (p.  63,  Heb.  text,  ed.  Asher)  thus  briefly 


to  notioa  that,  in  the  second  nnm- 
xxvL),  Reuben  itiU  comes  flrnt,  and 
8o  also  1  Chr.  U.  1. 

UtersUy  ('village of  Nahum,**  is  sup- 
taivid  its  name  fhom  the  propfcat. 
nf  Bsf.  p.  188)  mentkios  a  Ktfm  2k»- 
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alludea  to  it:  *<And  in  the  city  of  Asshiir  (Mo- 
sul) is  the  synagogue  of  Obadiah,  and  the  Bynag(^;ac 
of  Jonah  the  son  of  Amittai,  and  the  synagogue  d 
Nahum  the  Elkoshite.'*  [Elkosh.]  Those  who 
maintain  the  latter  view  assume  that  the  propbet*s 
parents  were  carried  into  captivity  by  Tigkth  pile- 
ser,  and  planted,  with  other  exile  cofenists,  in  the 
province  of  Assyria,  the  modem  Kurdistan,  and 
that  the  prophet  was  bom  at  the  vilhge  of  Aikuah, 
on  the  east  bank  of  the  Tigris,  two  miles  nortli  of 
MosuL  Ewald  is  of  opinion  that  the  prophecy  was 
written  there  at  a  time  when  Nineveh  was  threat- 
ened from  without.  Against  this  it  may  be  urged 
that  it  does  ndt  appear  that  the  exiles  were  carried 
into  the  province  of  Assyria  Proper,  but  into  the 
newly-conquered  districts,  such  as  Mesopotamia, 
Babylonia,  or  Media.  The  arguments  in  favor  of 
an  AssjTian  locality  for  the  prophet  an  supported 
by  the  occunenoe  of  what  are  presumed  to  be 

Assyrian  words:  nSH,  iL  7  (Heb.  8),  IJ??!??! 

Tf  ^np9D,    Ui.    17 ;     and    the    strange    lonD 

n^^^n  in  U.  13  (Heb.  14),  which  is  supposed 
to  indicate  a  foreign  influence.  In  addition  to  this 
is  the  internal  eridence  supplied  by  the  vivid  de 
seription  of  Nineveh,  of  whose  splendors  it  ia  con- 
tended Nahum  must  have  been  an  eye-witness; 
but  Hitzig  justly  observes  that  these  descriptions 
display  merely  a  lively  imagination,  and  such 
knowledge  of  a  renowned  city  as  might  be  poa- 
sessed  by  any  one  in  Anterior  Asia.  The  Assyrian 
warriors  were  no  strangers  in  Palestine,  and  that 
thero  was  sufi^ient  iutatwurse  between  the  two 
countries  is  rendered  probable  by  the  history  of  the 
prophet  Jonah.  There  is  nothing  in  the  prophecy 
of  Nahum  to  indicate  that  it  was  written  in  the 
immediate  neighborhood  of  Nineveh,  and  in  fbll 
view  of  the  scenes  which  aro  depicted,  nor  is  the 
language  that  of  an  exile  in  an  enemy*s  country. 
No  allusion  is  made  to  the  Captivity;  while,  on  the 
other  hand,  the  imagery  is  snch  as  would  be  nat- 
ural to  an  inhabitant  of  Palestine  (i.  4)  to  whom 
the  rich  pastures  of  Bashan,  the  vineyards  of  Oar- 
mel,  and  the  bkMsom  of  Lebanon,  were  emblems 
of  all  that  was  luxuriant  and  fertile.  The  kui- 
guage  empbyed  in  i.  15,  ii.  2,  is  appropriate  to 
onu  who  wrote  fbr  his  countrymen  in  their  na- 
tive land.^  In  fiici,  the  sole  origin  of  the  theory 
that  Nahum  flourished  in  Assyria  is  the  name  of 
the  viUage  Alkush,  which  contains  his  supposed 
tomb,  and  from  its  similarity  to  Elkosh  was  ap- 
parently selected  by  medieval  tradition  as  a  shrine 
for  pilgrims,  with  as  little  probability  to  recom- 
mend it  as  exists  in  the  case  of  Obadiah  and  Jeph- 
tbah,  whose  burial-places  are  still  shown  in  the 
same  neighborhood.  This  supposition  is  more  rea- 
sonable than  another  which  has  been  adopted  in 
order  to  account  for  the  existence  of  Nahum*s  tomb 
at  a  place,  the  name  of  which  so  closely  resembles 
that  of  his  native  town.  Alkush,  it  is  suggested, 
was  founded  by  the  Israelitish  exiles,  and  so  named 
by  them  in  memory  of  Elkosh  in  their  own  country. 
Tradition,  ss  usual,  has  usurped  the  province  of 
history.  According  to  Pseudo-Epiphanius  {De  Ft^ 

ekum  or  Narkum^  close  oo  Chlnnereth,  and  2*  ICngUsfr 
miles  N.  of  TiberiM.  **  Tt»j  point  oat  there  thegiavei 
of  Nahum  the  prophet,  of  Babbit  Tanohum  and  Tka 
ehuma,  wlio  ali  repose  then,  and  through  thva*  t*M 
ancient  ponltloii  of  the  vlUags  is  aaally  Icaowr   ' 
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/V«pA.  0pp.  ii.  p.  247),  Nahum  was  of  the  Mbe 
af  SlDMon,  "fit>m  filoeiei  beyond  the  Jord«o  M 
B^«r  (Hif7a/9dp;  Cbron.  PaMh.  160  B.  Birro- 
S^^V*  OT  tiethabaim,  where  be  died  in  peeoe  and 
wtA  boried.  In  the  Romm  naitjrrology  the  lit  of 
Deecmber  is  oonaeented  to  bit  meniorjr. 

Tbe  date  of  Nahum**  prophecy  can  be  deter- 
mined with  as  little  preeiaion  aa  his  birthplace.  In 
Oie  Seder  01am  Rabba  (p.  66,  ed.  Meyer)  be  is 
made  eootemporary  with  Joel  and  Habokkuk  in  tbe 
nign  of  Manasseh.  Synoelliia  (CA»tm.  p.  201  d) 
piMes  him  with  Hoeea,  Amos,  and  Jonah  in  the 
reign  of  Joash  king  of  Israel,  mora  than  a  oentury 
H&r;  iriiile,  aooording;lo  Katychius  {Ann.  p.  262), 
he  was  contemporary  with  llaggai,  Zecbariah,  and 
Malaehi,  and  propliesied  lu  the  fifth  year  after  tbe 
destruction  of  Jerosalsm.  Joaephos  {Ani.  ix.  11, 
§  t)  mentions  him  as  liriog  in  the  kUer  part  of 
the  niga  of  Jotham;  **  about  this  time  was  a  oer* 
tain  pmphet,  Nahum  by  name;  who,  prophesying 
otHiceming  the  down&ll  of  Assyrians  and  of  Nin- 
eveh, said  thus,'*  etc. ;  to  which  he  adds,  **  and  all 
that  was  foretold  concerning  Nine>*eh  came  to  pass 
after  116  }ear8/*  From  this  CarpcoT  concluded 
that  Nahum  prophesied  in  the  b^inning  of  the 
reign  of  Ahaz,  about  b.  c.  742.  Modem  writers 
are  divided  in  their  suffrages.  Bertholdt  thinks  rt 
probable  that  the  prophet  escaped  into  Judah  when 
the  ten  tribes  were  carried  captive,  and  wrote  in 
the  reign  of  Hezekiah.  Keil  {Ltfrrb,  d.  Kind,  in  d. 
A,  T,)  places  him  in  the  latter  half  of  Hesekiafa's 
reign,  after  the  invasion  of  Sennacherib.  Vitringa 
(Typ.  Doctr.  prvph.  p.  87)  was  of  the  like  opinion, 
and  the  same  view  is  taken  by  De  Wette  (KinL  p. 
388),  who  sugt^ts  that  the  rebellion  of  the  Medes 
agabist  the  Assyrians  (n.  c.  710),  and  tbe  electk>n 
of  their  own  king  in  the  person  of  I>e1oces,  may 
hare  been  pment  in  tbe  prophet's  mind.  But  the 
history  of  Deloces  and  his  very  existence  are  now 
generally  believed  to  be  mythical,  'iliis  period  also 
is  adopted  by  Knobel  (Propktt.  ii.  207,  Ac.)  as  the 
date  of  the  prophecy.  He  waa  guided  to  his  con- 
clusion by  the  same  supposed  facts,  and  the  destruc- 
tion of  No  Ammon,  or  Thebes  of  Upper  Egypt, 
whieh  he  believed  was  efiected  by  the  Assyrian 
monarch  Saigon  (b.  c.  717-718),  and  is  referred 
to  by  Nahum  (iii.  8)  as  a  recent  event.  In  this 
ease  the  prophet  would  be  a  younger  contemporary 
of  baiah  (conip.  Is.  n.  1 ).  EwaM,  again,  con- 
ceives that  the  si^ge  of  Nineveh  by  tlM  Median 
Ung  Phraortes  (b.  c.  630-626),  may  have  sug- 
gested Nahum *s  prophecy  of  its  destruction.  The 
visteoce  of  Phraortes,  at  the  period  to  which  he  is 
wssigned,  is  now  believed  to  be  an  anachronism. 
[Medes.]  Junius  and  Tremellius  select  the  last 
years  of  Josiah  as  the  period  at  which  Nahum 
prophesied,  but  at  this  time  not  Nineveh  but  Bab- 
ylon was  the  object  of  akrm  to  the  Hebrews.  The 
arguments  by  which  Strauss  {Nahumi  de  Nino 
I'tUiduiwn,  prol.  c.  1,  §  3)  endeavors  to  prove  that 
the  prophecy  bekmgs  to  the  time  at  which  Ma* 
nasseh  waa  in  captivity  at  Babylon,  that  ia  between 
the  years  680  and  667  b.  c,  are  not  convincing. 
Assuming  that  the  position  which  Nahum  oceu]^ 
in  the  canon  between  Micah  and  Habakkuk  sup- 
plies, as  tlie  limits  of  his  prophetical  career,  the 
fsigns  uf  Hezekiah  and  Josiah,  he  eudeavore  to 
ibow  firom  certain  apparent  resemblancea  to  the 
wiitiiigs  of  the  dder  prophets.  Joel,  Jonah,  and 
;aalrii,  that  Nahum  must  have  been  fiunillar  with 
their  writings,  and  consequently  later  in  polDt  of 
UiiMi  than  any  of  them.    But  a  oarsAil  wiamiw^ 


tin  of  the  passages  by  which  this  argniMiil  li 
maintained,  will  sliow  that  the  phrases  and  tm 
of  aipniimi  upon  which  the  reaambbuiee  is  aiip> 
possd  to  rest,  are  in  no  way  remarkable  or  diarae> 
teriatlo,  and  might  have  been  freely  weed  by  any 
one  &miliar  with  oriental  metaphor  and  iuiapeij 
witlMWt  iueurring  the  chaiga  of  pbgiarif  n.  Two 
CKoeptioas  are  Nab.  ii  10,  whoe  a  striking  ex- 
ptcaaion  is  used  which  only  oocun  besides  In  Joel 
u.  6,  and  Nah.  i.  16  (Heb.  U.  1),  the  fint  danae  tA 
which  is  neariy  word  for  word  the  same  as  thai  of 
la.  Iii.  7.  But  these  passages,  by  themselvea,  would 
equally  prove  that  Nahum  was  anterior  both  to 
Joel  and  Isaiah,  and  that  his  diction  was  aopiad 
by  them.  Other  references  which  are  snppoaed  to 
indicate  imitatioos  of  older  writera,  or,  at  kasA^ 
fiuniliarity  with  their  writings,  are  Nah.  i.  8  eon  • 
pared  with  Jon.  It.  2;  Nah.  i.  13  with  Is.  x.  87; 
Nah.  iU.  10  with  Is.  xiii.  16;  Nah.  ii.  2  [1]  witJh 
Is.  xxiv.  1;  Nah.  iii.  6  with  Is.  xirii.  2,  8;  and 
Nsh.  iii.  7  with  is.  II.  IV.  For  the  purpose  of 
showing  that  Nahnm  preceded  Jcremiah,  Strsnas 
quotes  other  pamajm  in  which  tbe  later  prophet  is 
believed  to  have  bad  in  his  mind  exitfvssions  of  his 
predecessor  witli  which  he  was  fismiliar.  'Ilie  nxiet 
striking  of  tlieM  are  Jer.  x.  19  compared  with  Nsdi. 
iii.  19:  Jer.  xiii.  26  with  Nah.  iii.  6;  Jer.  L  87,  Ii. 
80  with  Nah.  iii.  18.  Words,  iriiich  are  aasunied 
by  the  same  commentator  to  lie  peculiar  to  the 
times  of  Isaiah,  are  appealed  to  by  him  aa  evi- 
deuces  of  the  date  of  the  prophecy.  But  tbe 
only  examples  which  be  quotes  prove  nothing: 

n^^,  theieph  (Nah.  i.  8,  A.  V.  <<  flood  "),  oocun 
in  Job|  the  Psalms,  and  in  Pro^'crbs,  but  not  ostee  in 

Isatth;  and  H^ntSQ,  mittHt-dh  (Nah.  ii.  1   [8], 

A.  y.  **mumUon")  is  found  only  once  in  Isaiah, 
though  it  occurs  frequently  in  the  Chronicles,  aiid 
is  not  a  word  likely  to  be  uncommon  or  peculiar, 
so  that  nothing  can  be  inferred  from  it.  Besides, 
all  this  would  be  as  appropriate  to  the  times  of 
Hezekiah  as  to  those  of  Maimsseh.  Tliat  tlie  proph- 
ecy was  written  before  the  final  downfall  of  Nin 
eveh,  and  its  capture  by  tbe  Medes  and  Chaldeans 
(cir.  B.  c.  625),  will  be  admitted.  Tlie  allusions  U 
the  Assyrian  power  imply  that  it  was  still  unbroken 
(i.  12,  ii.  la,  14  (E.  V.  12,  13),  iii.  15-17 ».  The 
gk)ry  of  the  kingdom  was  at  its  brightest  In  tbe 
reign  of  Esarhaddon  (b.  c.  680-660),  who  ibr  13 
years  made  Babylon  the  seat  of  em]»re,  and  thii 
feet  would  incline  us  to  fix  the  date  of  Kahnir 
rather  in  the  reign  of  his  fittber  Sennacherib,  foi 
Nineveh  alone  is  contempkted  in  the  destruetioc 
threatened  to  the  Assyrisn  power,  and  no  hint  if 
given  that  its  importance  in  the  kingdom  was  d  i 
niinisbed,  as  it  necessarily  would  be,  by  tbe  eatab 
lishment  of  another  capital,  lliat  PaleU^ne  w«a 
sufteriog  ftom  the  effects  of  Assyrian  invaaion  at 
the  time  of  Nabum's  writing  seems  probable  froiB 
the  aUusSons  in  1.  11,  12,  13,  U.  2;  and  tbe  vivid 
description  of  the  Assyrian  armament  in  ii.  3,  4. 
At  such  a  time  the  prophecy  would  be  appropriate, 
and  if  i.  14  refers  to  the  death  of  Sennacherib  in 
the  house  of  Nisroch,  it  must  have  been  written 
liefore  that  event,  llie  capture  <^  No  Ammon,  or 
Thebes,  bss  not  been  identified  with  anything  like 
certainty.  It  is  referred  to  as  of  recent  occuiienot 
and  it  has  been  conjectured  with  probability  thai 
it  was  sacked  by  Saigon  in  tbe  invasion  of  Egyii^ 
alluded  to  in  Is.  xx.  1.  These  circumstances  «!•« 
to  dfltomine  the  14th  year  of  Heiekiah  (b*  c  7ia 
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M  lk§  |i«lod  befiare  which  the  prophecy  of  Xabum 
HMdd  DOi  have  been  written.  The  condition  of 
Anjiia  in  the  nign  of  Sennecherib  would  cone- 
ipond  with  the  state  of  thinga  implied  in  the  proph- 
Bcj,  and  it  li  on  all  accounts  most  probable  that 
Nahnm  flourished  in  the  latter  half  of  the  reign  of 
Hesekiah,  and  wrote  his  prophecy  soon  after  the 
date  above  mentioned,  either  in  Jerusalem  or  its 
neighboriiood,  where  the  echo  still  lingered  of  **  the 
ratUing  of  the  wheels,  and  of  the  prancing  horses, 
and  of  the  Jumping  chariots**  of  the  Assyrian 
host,  and  "  the  flame  of  the  sword  and  lightning 
of  the  spear "  still  flashed  in  the  memory  of  the 
beleaguered  citizens. 

The  subject  of  the  prophecy  is,  in  accordance 
wHb  the  superscription,  ^  the  burden  of  Nineveh." 
The  three  chapters  into  which  it  is  divided  form  a 
eocaeeuUve  whole.  The  first  chapter  is  introduo- 
tory.  It  commences  with  a  declaration  of  the  char- 
acter of  Jehovah,  *<  a  God  jealous  and  a\ienging,** 
as  SKhibited  in  his  dealings  with  his  enemies,  and 
the  swift  and  terrible  vengeance  with  which  He 
pursues  them  (i.  2-6),  while  to  those  that  trust  in 
Him  He  is  **good,  a  stronghold  in  the  day  of 
trouble"  (i.  7),  in  contrast  with  the  overwhelming 
flood  which  shall  sweep  away  his  foes  (i.  8).  The 
language  of  the  prophet  now  becomes  more  special, 
and  points  to  the  destruction  which  awaited  the 
hosts  of  Assyria  wou  had  just  gone  up  out  of 
Judah  (L  9-11).  In  the  verses  that  follow  the  in- 
tention of  Jehovah  is  still  more  fully  deehued,  and 
iftddreised  first  to  Judah  (i.  12,  i;i),  and  then  to  the 
monarch  of  Assyria  (i.  1-i).  And  now  the  vision 
grows  rooie  distinct.  The  messenger  of  glad,  tidings, 
Uie  news  of  Nineveh*s  downfall,  trod  the  mountains 
that  were  round  about  Jerusalem  (i.  15),  and  pro- 
ebimed  to  Judah  the  accomplishment  of  her  vows. 
Bat  round  the  doomed  city  gathered  the  destroying 
armies;  "  the  breaker  in  pieces  "  had  gone  up, and 
Jehovah  mustered  his  hosts  to  the  battle  to  avenge 
bis  people  (ii.  1,  2).  The  prophet*s  mind  in  vision 
■sea  the  burnished  bronze  shields  of  the  searlet-olad 
warriors  of  the  besieging  army,  the  flashing  steel 
seytbes  of  their  war-chariots  as  they  are  drawi<  up 
m  battle-array,  and  the  quivering  cypress-shafts  of 
their  spears  (ii.  3).  The  Assyrians  hasten  to  the 
defense  :  their  chariots  rush  marlly  through  the 
■treels,  and  run  to  and  fro  like  the  lightning  in  the 
broad  ways,  which  glare  with  their  bright  armor 
like  torches.  But  a  panic  has  seized  their  mighty 
ones;  tbfir  ranks  are  broken  as  they  march,  and 
they  hurry  to  the  wall  only  to  see  the  covered  bat- 
tering-ranis of  the  besiegers  ready  for  the  attack 
(ii.  {  5).  The  crisis  hastens  on  with  terrible 
rapidity.  The  ri^'er-gates  are  broken  in,  and  the 
royal  palace  is  in  the  hands  of  the  victors  (ii.  6). 
And  then  comes  the  end ;  the  city  is  taken  and 
earried  captive,  and  her  maidens  "  moan  as  with 
the  voioe  of  doves,*'  beating  their  breasts  with  sorrow 
<tL  7).  The  flight  becomes  general,  and  the  leaders 
.n  Tain  endeavor  to  stem  the  torrent  of  fugitives 
(ii.  8).  The  wealth  of  the  city  and  its  accumu- 
Isted  treasures  beoom*  the  spoil  of  the  captors,  and 
dbe  conquered  sufier  all  the  horrors  that  follow  the 
aesanit  and  storm  (ii.  9,  10).  Over  the  charred 
and  blackened  ruins  tlie  prophet,  as  the  mouth- 
^eoe  of  Jehovah,  exclaims  in  triumph,  "  Where  is 
pe  lair  of  the  lions,  the  feeding  place  of  the  young 
looa,  where  walked  lion,  lioness,  lion*s  whelp,  and 
•one  made  (them)  afraid  V  *'  (ii.  11,  19).  But  for 
lU  this  the  downfidl  of  Nineveh  waa  certain,  for 

Vslbild!  ^  am  aeainst  thee,  saith  Jehovah  of 
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Hosts  **  (ii  13).  The  vision  ends,  and  the  i#ropliet| 
recalled  from  the  scenes  of  the  future  to  the  real- 
ities of  the  present,  collects  himself,  as  it  were,  fin 
one  final  outburst  of  withering  denunciation  against 
the  Assyrian  city,  not  now  threatened  by  her  Me- 
dian and  Chaldean  conquerors,  but  in  the  full  tide 
of  prosperity,  the  oppressor  and  corrupter  of  ni^ 
tions.  Mingled  with  this  woe  there  is  no  touch  of 
sadness  or  compassion  for  her  fitte;  she  will  fall 
unpitied  and  unlamented,  and  with  terrible  oakn- 
ness  the  prophet  pronoimces  her  final  doom :  **  eU 
tiiat  hear  the  bruit  of  thee  shall  cUp  the  hands 
over  thee:  for  upon  whom  hath  not  thy  wickedness 
passed  contimuiUy?  "  (iu.  19). 

As  a  poet,  Nahum  occupies  a  high  place  in  the 
first  rank  of  Hebrew  literature.  In  proof  of  this 
it  is  only  necessary  to  refer  to  the  opening  vensi 
of  his  prophecy  (i.  2-6),  and  to  the  msgnifioenl 
description  of  the  siege  and  destruction  of  Nineveh 
in  ch.  ii.  His  style  is  clear  and  uninvolved,  though 
pregnant  and  forcible;  his  diction  sonorous  and 
rhythmical,  the  words  reechoing  to  the  senss 
(comp.  ii.  4,  iii.  3).  Some  words  and  forms  of 
words  are  almost  peculiar  to  himself;  as,  for  ex- 

ample,  H^^tp  fbr  iTH^Q,  in  i.  3,  occurs  only 

besides  in  Job  ht.  17;  S19|'2  fbr  l^  in  i.  2,  is 

found  only  in  Josh.  xxiv.  19;  ilS^Sip,  ii.  9  [10], 
u  found  in  Job  xziii.  3,  and  there  not  in  the  same 

sense;  ^^Hm,  in  iii.  2,  is  only  found  in  Judg.  v. 
22;  nhlbg  and  b?^,  ii.  3  [4],  ^HJ,  ii.  7  [8], 

nijta  and  nirap,  a.  lo  pi],  D'^'it?^,  ia. 

17,  and  nn$,  iii.  19,  do  not  occur  elsewhsra. 
The  unususl   form  of  the  pronominal  sufiSx  in 

njS^jVe.  ii.  13  [14],  JitrJC)  for  SiStj,  ui.  18, 

are  peculiar  to  Niahum ;  ^^Df  ^i*  ^i  ^*  ^7  found 

in  1  K.  vii.  36;  ^jiuiy  iii*  17,  occurs  besides oiify 

in  Am.  vii.  1 ;  and  the  foreign  word  "^DQQi  iii. 

17,  in  the  slightly  different  fi>rm  ^&D,  is  fomid 
only  in  Jer.  li  27. 

For  illustrations  of  Nahum*s  prophecy,  see  the 
article  Nikeveh.  W.  A.  W. 

*  For  the  general  writers  on  the  Minor  Prophefei 
see  the  addition  .o  Mioah  (Amer.  ed.).  Part  xis. 
of  lAnge*s  Bibehturk  des  A.  Test,  by  Dr.  Pari 
Kleinert  (1868)  includes  Nahum.  It  fixmishes  s 
new  translation  of  the  text,  instead  of  adhering  to 
that  of  Luther.  Among  the  special  writers  on  this 
prophet  are  Bibfiander,  Prcpketa  Vah.  juxta  om^ 
tatem  ffebr.  (1534);  Abarbanel,  Corrm.  in  ATnA. 
tYiM.  et  Lai.  (1703);  Kalinski,  Vaticim'.  {Hob,  e<) 
Nah.  etc.  (1748);  Kreenen,  Nah.  vniidmuni,  phiL 
et  crit.  expotitum  (1808);  Justi,  AT^A.  fieii  fi6er- 
tetzt  «.  eri&utert  (1820);  Hoelemaim,  Nah.  orae- 
ulum  iUmtravii  (1842);  and  O.  Strauss,  Nahwmi 
de  1  Ino  vaHcinium  (1853).  There  is  a  «*  Transla- 
tion of  the  Prophecy  of  Nahum  with  Notes  **  bv 
Prof.  B.  B.  Edwards  m  the  Bibl.  Sacra,  v.  551- 
576.  It  Is  a  fine  exun|^  of  exact  Biblical  exegesis. 
Recent  expk)rations  in  the  East  have  given  fkresh 
interest  to  the  study  of  Nahum.  Among  the  works 
which  illustrate  the  connections  of  the  book  with 
Assyrian  and  Babykmian  history  in  addition  to  the 
oomnivntaries,  are  M.  von  Niebuhr*s  (7escfttcAls 
^sfttr's  «.  Babet$  (1867);  O.  Strauss,  iVineve  «. 
da§  WTi-t  Gottei  (1855):   Uvard.  Atheee* 
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U»  BcnUihu;  Vanoe  Smith,  The  Prcpheciet 
relaiing  to  Nineveh  and  the  Auyriafu  (Lond. 
1867);  Rawlinaon,  Andent  MonarchUi,  vol  i.  Sm 
the  copious  liH  of  works  in  German,  French,  and 
Engli!^,  relating  to  the  fall  of  Nineveh  in  Unge*s 
Bibelwerk  (p.  KM))  as  above.  Nineveh,  which  dis- 
ippcared  so  suddenly  after  its  ditom  was  pronounced 
by  the  prophet,  may  almost  be  said  to  stand  liefore 
OS  af^ain  in  the  light  of  the  remains  restored  to  us 
by  modem  diseovcries.  The  articles  on  Nahuni 
by  VN'iner  in  his  Bibi.  Renlw..  by  Nagelsbsch  in 
Hersug's  ReaUEncyk,^  and  by  Wunderlich  in 
ZcOer's  BibL  Wdrttrb*  should  not  be  overlooked. 
In  opposition  to  the  view  that  Nahum  lived  in 
AsiTrii,  Bleek  {EinL  in  dm  A.  Test.  p.  544)  agrees 
with  those  who  decide  that  the  prophet  was  not 
\m\y  bom  in  Palestine,  but  wrote  the  book  which 
htan  his  name  in  .lerusalem  or  the  vicinity  (i. 
IS  1).  [Klkosh.  Amer.  ed] 

The  book  of  Nahum  contains  nothing  strictly 
Mcs^anic.  It  is  important  as  a  source  of  per- 
manent instruction  because  it  illustrates  so  signally 
the  kw  of  retribution  according  to  which  God  deals 
with  nations,  and  the  fidelity  with  which  He  fulfills 
his  promises  and  threatenings  to  the  righteous  or 
the  wicked.  H. 

NA'lDUS  (NoiJos;  Alei.  NaciSoy:  Rtwna$) 
ss  Bknaiah,  of  the  sons  of  I*ahath  Moab  (1  I'^r. 
h.  81;  comp.  Ecr.  i.  80). 

NAIL.  I.  (of  finder)."  —  1.  A  nail  or  claw 
of  man  or  animal.  2.  A  point  or  style,  e.  g.  for 
writing :  see  Jer.  xvii.   1.      7yp/)6ren  occurs  in 

Deut.  xzi.  12,  In  connection  with  the  verb  Htt^l?, 

*4s4/p,  ''  to  make,**  here  rendered  wtptorvxK^i  ^^' 
cumcido^  A.  V.  **  pare/*  but  in  maig.  "  dress," 
*•  suffer  to  grow.**    Gesenius  explains  *'  make  nest.*' 

Blucb  controversy  has  arisen  on  the  meaning  of 
this  passage :  one  set  of  interpreters,  including 
Joeephus  and  Philo,  re};arding  the  action  as  in- 
dieatife  of  mourning,  while  others  refer  it  to  the 
deposition  of  mourning.  Some,  who  would  thus 
belong  to  the  latter  class,  refer  it  to  the  practice  of 
staining  the  nails  with  heimeh. 

The  word  (i$nh,  <*  make,"  is  used  both  of  "  dress- 
ins,**  t*  c«  making  clean  the  feet,  and  also  of 
'*  trimming,**  t.  e.  combing  and  making  neat  the 
l>eard,  in  the  case  of  Mephibosheth,  2  Sain.  xix.  24. 
It  seems,  therefore,  on  the  whole  to  mean  '*  make 
suitable  **  to  the  particular  purpose  intended,  what- 
ever that  may  he:  unless,  as  Gesenius  thinks,  the 
passage  refers  to  tlie  completion  of  the  female  ciip- 
tive's  month  of  seclusion,  that  purpose  is  evident ],\ 
one  of  mourning  —  a  month's  moumhig  inteqxiseil 
for  the  purpose  of  preventing  on  the  one  hand  tgo 
bast^  an  approach  on  tlie  part  of  the  csptf»r.  and 
on  the  other  too  sudden  a  shock  to  natural  feelinc 
in  the  captive.  Following  this  line  of  interpreta- 
tion, the  command  will  stand  thus :  The  captiw  is 
Id  lay  aside  tlie  "  raiment  of  her  captivity,*'  namely, 
her  ordinary  dress  in  which  she  had  been  taken 
Mptive,  and  she  is  to  remain  in  mourning  retire- 


•  *%9.  f^MAT,  a  Chaldse  Itnn  of  the  Ilsib.  7*^», 

MnMrm,  ftvxn  the  root  *1SV,  oonncrted  with  ^$p, 
•onAor,  "  to  sentpe,"  or  "  pare :  '*  &i^ :  tinftiii. 

♦  ^r^,  jatkiti :  triwtiXot :  pnxiihu.  datm; 
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meiiC  for  a  mon-.h  with  hair  Shortened  md  luut 
made  suitabk;  to  the  same  purpiM,  thus  piuauithif 
an  appearenoe  of  woe  to  which  the  mdh  uutriminrd 
and  shortened  hair  would  seem  each  In  their  -way 
most  suitable  (see  Job  i.  90). 

If,  on  the  other  hand,  we  suppose  that  the  sharing 
the  head,  etc.,  indicate  the  time  of  rettrement  com- 
pleted, we  must  suppose  also  a  sort  of  Nazaritic 
initiation  into  her  new  condition,  a  supposKloo  fct 
which  there  is  elsewhere  no  wairant  in  the  Law, 
besides  the  fact  that  the  ^  making,**  w'leCher  paring 
the  nails  or  letting  them  grow,  is  nowhere  men- 
tioned as  a  Nazaritic  ceremony,  and  abo  th\t  the 
shaving  the  bead  at  the  end  of  the  montb  wonid 
seem  an  altogether  unsuitable  introdoetion  to  the 
condition  of  a  bride. 

We  conclude,  therefore,  that  the  captive^  head 
was  shaved  at  the  commenconent  of  the  month, 
and  that  during  that  period  her  nails  were  to  be 
allowed  to  grow  in  token  of  natural  sorrow  and 
consequent  personal  neglect.  Joseph.  Ant,  iv.  8- 
23;  rhik),  wtpl  ^iXavSp.  c.  14,  vol.  iL  p.  894,  cd. 
Mangey;  Clem.  Alex.  Strom,  ii.  o.  18,  lit.  c.  11, 
vol,  ii.  pp.  476,  643,  ed.  Potter;  Calmct,  Ratiick; 
CriL  Sacr.  on  Heut  xxi.  12;  Schleuaner,  Leae. 
V.  T.  wtpiomfxiC^i  Selden,  de  Jur.  N^at.  v.  xiii. 
p.  644;  Harmer,  ()bi.  Iv.  104;  WUkmson,  Anc. 
Kg.  ii.  346;  Lane,  3f.  E,  i.  64;  Gesenios,  p.  1076: 
Michaelis,  Lr'in  of  Mo$e$^  art.  88,  \-ol.  i.  p.  464, 
ed.  Smith;  Num.  vi.  2,  18. 

IL  —  1.*  A  nail  (Is.  xU.  7),  a  stak  (I».  xniii. 
20),  also  a  tent-peg.  Tent-pegs  are  usually  of  wood 
snd  of  large  sixe,  but  sometimes,  as  was  the  eaae 
with  those  used  to  fasten  the  curtains  of  the  Tkbcr- 
nacle,  of  metal  (Ex.  xxvii.  19,  xxxviiL  80;  see 
Lightfoot,  tipicxL  in  Ex.  §  42;  Joseph.  Am.  x. 
6,  4).     [.1a EI.,  Tkkt.] 

2.«  A  nail,  primarily  a  polnf  We  are  tdd  thai 
David  prepared  iron  ftvr  the  nails  to  be  uaed  in  the 
Temple:  and  as  the  holy  of  holies  was  pbted  with 
gold,  the  nails  also  for  fastening  the  platea  were 
prolmltly  of  gold.  'I'heir  weight  is  said  to  have  been 
60  shekels,  =  26  ounces,  a  weight  obvioualy  so  tnurh 
too  small,  unless  mere  cildini;  be  sopposcd,  ftir  the 
total  weight  required,  that  IJCX.  and  Vnlg.  render 
It  as  expressing  that  of  each  nail,  which  is  equaUy 
excessive.  To  remedy  this  difficulty  Thenina  sug- 
gests reading  600  for  60  shekels  (1  Chr.  xzii.  Sr 
2  Chr.  iii.  9:  Bert  beau,  m  Chrmicfes^  in  Km-mfftf 
Unndb.).  [On  "nails"  in  Keel.  xiL  II,  see 
Mabtkk.  Amer.  ed.] 

"  Nail,**  Vulg.  palus,  is  the  md^^iing  of  wAir- 
vdKos  in  l'>clus.  xxvii.  2.  In  N.  T.  we  ba-.e  ^^A*; 
and  wpoffriX6u  in  speaking  of  the  nails  of  the  Ona 
(John  XX.  25:  Col.  ii.  14).  [See  addition  to 
Ckucikixiok.]  H-  W.  r. 

NA'IN  (Nat.'  [either  tnm  ^W,  pattut'e,    n 

VV^»  g^'f^ctfulneu:  Nmm]).  Then  are  no  ma- 
ttrials  for  a  long  history  or  a  detailed  descrtptiov 
of  this  riUage  of  Galilee,  the  gate  of  which  is  mads 
illustrious  by  the  raising  of  the  widow's  acn  (Luks 


e  nCpQ,  wmsmfir,!  only  vmA  In  plvr. :   ^a«c 


d  mm  HQD,  ^slaad  en  en4,**  as  hab  (Q! 
961). 


^  Aiah.   (i3y  uratada^  "  to  fix  a 
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A  a).  But  two  poinli  ooniwetod  with  It  an  oT 
Btrane  iDiwwt  to  the  Biblical  ftndent.  Ti^  site 
9f  Uie  village  ia  certainly  known :  and  there  can  be 
00  doabt  aa  to  the  approach  by  which  our  Saviour 
m  coming  when  He  met  the  ftmeraL  The  modem 
Nem  ia  aitnated  on  the  oorthweatem  edge  of  the 
"Uttk  Hermoii,**  or  Jebei  el-DMjff  where  the 
jCTDiiDd  bSk  into  the  plain  of  Esdraelon.  Nor  has 
Uk  name  ever  been  forgotten.  The  erusaderB  knew 
it,  and  Eusebina  and  Jerome  mention  it  in  its 
light  connection  with  the  neighborhood  of  Endor. 
Again,  the  entrance  to  the  pbioe  must  probably 
slvaji  haw  been  np  the  steep  ascent  from  the 
pUn;  and  here,  on  the  west  side  of  the  villAKe, 
the  nek  is  full  of  sepulchral  caves.  It  appears  also 
that  there  are  similar  caves  on  the  east  side. 
(Bobinan,  BM.  Ru.  u.  361 :  Van  de  Yelde,  Syria 
miPaladHt^  ii.  382;  Stanley,  Sinai  and  Palu- 
lint,  pw  357;  Thomson,  Land  and  Booty  p.  445; 
Ptetcr,  Handbook  to  Sjfria,  p.  358.)      J.  S.  H. 

*  Naia  ia  daatinetly  WaiUe  from  the  top  of  Tabor 
tenm  aa  iotennsnang  bnuieh  of  the  plain  of  Es- 
kmiaik.  It  ia  hoi  »few  milea  distant  fioin  Naiareth. 
Shnem  and  Eodor  are  in  the  neighborhood.  The 
pcsent  name  (though  varioosly  written  by  travel- 
ks)  ia  the  identieal  aneient  name.  Mr,  Tristram 
{Lmd  nf  Itraei,  p.  130)  speaks  of  a  Ibuntain  here, 
vkkk  irpHint  why  the  plaee  baa  been  so  long  in- 
hsfaited.  Thomaon  states  (ixindaHrfAwAfii.  158) 
that  '•the  tomba  are  chiefly  on  the  east  of  the 
liOage,**  and  not  on  the  west  (see  above).  On  the 
ndBKk  of  natoring  to  life  the  son  of  the  widow 
at  Naia  (Loka  viL  1 1-15),  see  TVeneh  on  Hiradesy 
p.  Sis.  The  custom  of  carrying  the  dead  for  in- 
tsaieot  oatside  of  the  cities  and  rillages,  is  still,  as 
SB  that  oecaaion,  almost  universal  in  Palestine. 

Whether  we  understand  **  bier"  or  "  coffin  **  to 
be  mesat  by  aop6t  in  the  narrative,  ia  immaterial 
10  its  aeenraey.  Present  usages  show  that  the  body 
ia  either  eaee  was  not  so  confined  as  to  make  it  im- 
posaihle  far  the  **  young  man  *'  to  rise  and  sit  up 
St  the  oomiaaDd  of  CbStlL  [(Joffih,  Amer.  ed.] 
The  writer  haa  witnessed  (iinerala  in  Greece  at 
which  the  upper  side  of  the  coffin  waa  left  entirely 
epea^aad  the  lid  carried  before  the  corpse  until  the 
pwiaawn  reaehed  the  gf«ve  (we  Ilhutr.  of  Scrips 
tare,  IV  190).  H. 

5A10TH  (n^l^^J,  aocordhig  to  the  Krri  or 
nneeted  text  of  the  Bfasoreta,  which  is  foUowed 
bj  the  A.  y.,  but  in  the  Cethib  or  orighial  text 

n^*  c.  e.  Nevaioth  \habUathni] :  [Rom.  VovdB; 

^^]  A««9;  Ales.  VavlmBi  JVintb/A),  or  more 
Uy,*  •«  Naioth  in  Ramah  ;  **  a  phMC  in  which 
SaiLai  and  David  took  reftige  together,  after  the 
inter  had  made  his  escape  from  the  Jeafeus  fnry 
af  Seal  (1  Sam.  xix.  18,  19,  82,  23,  xx.  1).  It  is 
sfident  tpcm  ver.  18,  that  Naioth  was  not  actually 
b  Raaaah,  Samuel's  habitual  veaidenee,  though 
%wi  the  affix  it  must  have  been  near  it  (Ewald, 
in.  M).  In  its  eoireeced  farm  (Keri)  the  name 
■gaifies  '■*  habitations,**  and  from  an  eariy  date  hu 
bsa  mterpfcted  to  mean  the  huts  or  dweUings  of  a 


•  tke  plmal  of  H^.    The  origlMl  faem  (CMhA) 

HaM  be  the  pluial  of  1T13  (StoMnla,  Onom  30),  a 
sari  vUeb  does  not  avpaar  to  have  oziBtad. 


» <*  Ibkitli  **  oceurs  both  In  Bab.  and  A.  y.  hi  1  Sam. 
m.  VL  noiT.  Tbe  hXX,  s%-«p)9  h  *PafUl  In  n»at 
^aa    Tbe  Volgate  adbarae  to  tbn  Hebraw. 
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■ehc  jl  or  ooUege  of  prophets  over  which  Samuel  |aw> 
sided,  as  EUaha  did  over  those  at  Gilgal  and  Jericha 
This  interpretation  was  miknown  to  Joeephus 
who  gives  the  name  Ta\0daB,  to  the  translatora 
of  the  LXX.  and  the  Peshito-Syriac  (Jonath)^  and 
to  Jerome.<^    It  appean  first  in  tbe  Targum-Jon> 

athan,  where  far  Naioth  we  find  thnughont  rt^9 

t^P^BjK,  Mthe  house  of  histruetion,**  the  tenn< 
which  appears  in  kter  times  to  have  been  regularl} 
applied  to  the  schools  of  the  Kabbis  (Buxtorf^  Lex 
Talm.  106 )~ and  where  ver.  20  ia  rendered,  ''and 
they  saw  the  company  of  scribes  singing  pniaei, 
and  Samuel  teaching,  standing  over  them,**  thu 
introducing  the  idea  of  Samuel  as  a  teacher.  Thli 
interpretation  of  Naioth  is  now  generally  aeeepirt 
by  the  lexicographers  and  commentators.        0. 

•  NAKED.     [Dbbbs,  vol.  i.  p.  620  6.] 

*  NAMES,  Bibucal;  thkir  Origin  akd 
Significance.  —  Names  are  archaeolc^ieal  monu- 
ments. Especially  is  this  true  of  those  presented 
to  us  in  the  primitive  buiguages  of  mankind.  Orig- 
inally givoi  for  the  purpose  of  distinguishing  dif- 
ferent olgects,  or  of  indicating  the  significanea 
which  those  objects  possessed  for  the  name-giver, 
they  connate  and  perpetuate  the  conceptions,  feel- 
ings, and  modes  of  thought  of  their  originators.  It 
is  on  this  account  that  theur  study  is  at  onoe  so 
fiucinatiiig  and  of  such  real  utility.  It  is  the  study 
of  the  thought-fossila  of  mankind. 

The  two  principal  cautions  to  be  given  to  the 
student  of  names,  are,  first,  to  guard  against  faiss 
et}  mologies,  and  secondly,  to  bieware  of  mystical 
or  merely  fanciftd  interpretationa.  A  recent  Eng- 
lish writer  has  wittily  illustrated  the  first  danger 
by  laying,  that  the  tyro  must  not  think  he  has 
discovered  a  wonderful  fitness  in  the  denomination 
of  the  metropolitan  residence  of  the  English  primate, 
I^ambeth,  because  forsooth  lyima  is  a  Mongolian 
word  for  "  Chief  Priest.*'  and  Beth  the  Hebrew 
term  for  "bouse**;  since,  if  the  truth  must  be 
told,  the  term  Lsmbeth  is  derived  from  an  Anglo- 
Saxon  compound,  signifying  "  the  muddy  landing 
place**!  An  equally  striking  exemplification  of 
the  second  liability  is  furnished  us  by  a  recent 
American  writer  in  this  department,  Mr.  W.  Arthur. 
In  his  work  on  the  "  Deri^-ation  of  Family  Names*' 
(N.  Y.  1857)  we  find  an  old  Christian-rabbinical 
idea  thus  rehabilitoted:  (*Tbe  signification  of  the 
Hebrew  names  recorded  in  the  fifth  chapter  of 
Genesis,  when  arranged  in  order,  present  an  epitome 
of  the  ruin  and  recovery  of  man  through  a  Re- 
deemer, thus:  — 

AdUun      .    .     .    .  <  Man  In  tha  image  <rf  Qed  * 

Seth *  Subetitutod  by.* 

Bnoa (Frail  man.' 

Canaan    ....  *  hamentlDg.' 

Mahalaleal    .    .    .  *  The  bleaaod  God.* 

Jered *  Shall  come  down  * 

flnoeh     ....  *  Teaching.* 

Mathnnlah  .    .    .  «Hia  death  shall  ami  * 

LenMoh  .    .    .    .  *  To  the  hmnble.* 

Neah  .         ...  *OoasohUlon.> 


e  In  hie  notioe  of  this  name  In  tha  Onomastteet^ 
(^  Namoth  **),  Jfrome  rafen  to  his  observations  ttMreoa 
In  the  **  libri  Habrakanua  qoastlonom.**  Aa.  how- 
ever, we  at  pieseut  possess  those  books,  ttiey  rontala 
no  reAeaoea  10  Ifolodi. 


d  It  ooenra  agsin  In  Che  Taxgnm  for  tha 
of  Hnldah  th*  prophateee  (%  K.  xxll.  14  . 
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'*  These  namee  ^  the  Older  in  wfaich  they  are 
IMorded  read  thua:  *  To  maO|  oooe  made  in  the 
langb  of  God,  now  enbatituted  hy  man,  frail  and 
Adl  of  sorrow,  the  bkned  God  shall  oome  down 
Umoelf  to  the  earth  teaohiug,  and  his  death  shall 
send  to  the  humble eonsolation ***(!)  llie  orig- 
inal author  of  this  remarkable  (lieoe  of  interpreta- 
tion seems  to  have  been  Ursinus,  ehief  author  of 
the  Hddelbeig  Catechism.  Dr.  Alabaster  repeated 
it  in  a  sermon  on  1  Chron.  i.  1-4  ddivered  before 
the  Unfrersity  of  Cambridge,  and  Dr.  Brown  of 
Haddington  introduoes  it  iHth  evident  approbation 
into  his  M  Dictionary  of  the  Bible,"  art  Adam. 
(For  anakgons  instances  of  ei^getlca]  trifling  on  the 
part  of  tlM  cabalistic  writers,  see  MoClintock  and 
Straog's  Cyclop,  of  Bib,,  TkeoL,  and  EedenasL 
IMeratwej  art.  Cabala.) 

Notwithstanding  such  fanciful  attempts  to  dis- 
cover the  whole  system  of  Christian  truth  in  a 
genealogical  table,  it  must  not  be  forgotten  that 
the  names  of  the  BlUe  have  in  innumerable  In- 
stances a  real  and  profound  significanco.  This  is 
apparent  from  the  fact,  that  on  mentioning  a  name 
the  sacred  writers  in  almost  countless  cases  pause 
to  call  our  attention  either  to  its  etymological  sig- 
nification or  to  the  reasons  which  led  to  its  bestow- 
ment  In  view  of  the  specisi  attention  paid  to 
etymology  in  the  American  edition  of  the  present 
worlc,  we  shall  restrict  ourselves  in  this  article  to 
general  facts  and  statements  relative  to  names  of 
places  and  persons.  For  information  respecting 
particular  names  whose  derivation  or  signification 
present  especial  problemi,  we  may  safely  refer  the 
reader  to  Uie  appropriate  articles  in  the  Dictionary 
snd  to  the  literature  given  bebw. 

I.  Names  op  Places.  These  may  be  divided 
into  two  general  classes,  descriptive  and  historical. 
The  former  are  such  as  marie  some  peculisrity  of 
the  locality,  usually  a  natural  one,  e.  ^.,  Sharon, 
»'  plain  "  ;  Gibeah,  «•  hiU  "  ;  Piigah,  «*  height " ; 
Mizpah,  "  watehtower,*'  <■  etc.  The  extraordinary 
richness  and  expressiveness  of  the  Hebrew  topo- 
graphical vocabulary  (see  Stanley,  Appendix  to  S, 
and  P.  pp.  471-519),  rendered  the  construction  of 
descriptive  names  in  this  way  an  exceedingly  easy 
and  natural  process.  How  spt  the  designations 
vrere  can  yet  be  seen  in  hundreds  of  instances.  See 
for  example,  Cilrmel,  *'  the  park,**  in  volume  fint 
.if  this  work. 

Cf  the  second  dass  of  local  names,  some  were 
given  in  honor  of  indiridual  men,  e.  ^.,  the  city 
Enoch,  Gen.  iv.  17 ;  Dan,  Judg.  xviii.  29 ;  Jebus, 
K^eesarea,  O^rarea  Philippi,  ete.  More  commonly, 
however,  such  names  were  given  to  perpetuate  the 
memory  of  some  important  historic  occurrence, 
llius  Babel,  we  are  told,  received  ite  name  *'  be- 
cause the  Lord  did  there  confound  the  language  of 
all  the  earth,**  Gen.  xi.  9.  (See,  however,  the 
native  etymology,  tub  voce.)  Bethel  perpetuated 
throngh  all  Jewish  history  the  eariy  revebUons  of 
God  to  Jacob,  Gen.  xxriii.  19,  xxxv.  15.  See 
Jehovahjireh,  Gen.  xxii.  14 ;  Isaac's  wdls.  Gen. 
izri.  90  ff. ;  Mahanaim,  (^n.  xxxii.  8;  Peni^  On. 
nxIL  80;  Massah  and  Meribah,  Ex.  xvil.  7;  Kib- 
Dth-hattaavah,  Num.  zi.  84;  Hormah,  Num.  xxi. 
I;  Achor,  Josh.  vii.  26;  Bochim,  Jud.  ii.  6;  Cabal, 
.  K.  ix.  18,  Ac,  Aft     In  some  instances  it  may 

•  *  Tb»  Hebrew  fonns  of  tlie  namss  In  this  article 
fOI  be  found  Id  conDection  with  tlut  li^lsh  fonns  fat 
iMlff  wspsettf  i^aees.  and  need  not  be  rspsatsd  here. 
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be  diffleolt  to  deteRnlne  to  whkh  efaos  a  paitfaBlM 
name  belougs ;  thus  Golgotha,  or  Calvary,  is  sap- 
posed  by  some  to  have  been  so  called  because  il 
the  fbnn  of  ('a  shull,'*  i.  tr.  a  weD-marfced  hillock, 
others  however,  deny  that  the  IraditioDal  coooeptias 
of  a  "Jfotm<  Calvary**  has  any  Scriptural  wairsnt, 
and  tnoe  the  name  to  the  foot  that  it  was  the  eae- 
tomary  pUoe  for  capital  executions.  Tlie  former 
class  would  make  it  a  descriptive,  the  latter  a  his- 
torical, name.  The  importance  of  the  question  in 
a  topogn^hieal  point  of  view  is  self-evident. 

In  forming  compounds  to  serve  as  names  of 
towns  or  other  localities,  some  of  the  mosi  oonimo*i 
terms  employed  by  the  Hebrews  ware  JTsr,  a  **  wall  ** 
or  «  fortrees  **  (Kir-haresh) ;  Kitjath, »  city  **  (Kir- 
Jath-arba;  Kitjaih-hmsoth,  *«  city  of  streeto  " :  Kir- 
Jath-jearim,  '*city  of  woods  "  =  Fnrestvi]]e;  Kir- 
jatb-sepher,  '*city  of  books*';  Kiijath-aannah, 
*•  city  of  teaming  ** ) ;  A'n,  *«  fountain  **  (En^cgiaim, 
M  fountain  of  the  two  calm  *';  En^gaanim,  •*  foun- 
tain of  the  gardens**;  En-gedi,  ** fountain  of  tho 
kid  " ;  En-liakkore,  **  fountain  of  the  ory  or  ptayer,'* 
Judg.  XT.  19;  En-rogel,  •*  fountain  of  the  fbDcr,** 
etc);  Bur,  <*awell'*  (Beer-elim,  »*weU  of  tlie 
mighty  ones"  or  "  well  of  the  tercbinth  '*;  Besr- 
hdiai-roi,  *«  Pvtwt  (Dti)  vitentu,  aqridentig  me,** 
Simonis;  Beereheba,  «•  well  of  the  oath  ");  Beik, 
"house*'  (Beth-arabah,  «*  house  of  the  deseit*'; 
Reth-aven,  ** house  of  vanity"  or  of  idda;  Betli- 
emek,  **  house  of  the  valley  *' ;  Beth-Jioroo,  "  place 
of  the  great  cavern  *' ;  Beth-lehem,  "  booae  of 
bread  "  ;  Beth-shan,  "  house  of  reat  **  ;  Belh- 
shemesh,  *'  house  of  the  sun*'  etc,  etc).  The 
names  of  riven  and  bodies  of  water  were  almost 
always  of  a  descriptive  character,  e.  ^a,  Jordan, 
••  descending  ** ;  Kishon,  «*  tortuous  "  ;  Chebar, 
*«  abundant "  ot  **  vehement " ;  Kidron,  "  very 
bhM^'*;  Merom,  '^a  high  place'*  (ftdly  written 
3fetf-merom,  **  waten  of  the  heighto  " ) ;  Jam^Siqik, 
**sea  of  weeds  '  (Ued  Sea);  Jam-Arabak,  »sea 
of  the  desert,"  or  Jam-ffammelack,  **mlt  aea 
(Dead  Sea);  Jam^vmnertth,  «*  sea  of  the  Harp 
(Sea  of  Galilee,  said  to  have  been  so  called  from  its 
shape).  The  namee  of  countries  and  sections  of 
country  were  almost  universally  derived  ftom  the 
name  of  their  first  settlen  or  earliest  historie  popu- 
lations, e.  ^.,  Canaan;  Misraim  (Egypt);  fidom; 
Asshur  (Assyria);  Tarshish;  Havilah,  etc  In  the 
(jeographical  Appendix  to  Osborn*s  Palatine, 
Pak  and  Present,  Phila.  1858,  may  be  found  an 
exhaustive  list  of  the  names  of  all  places  and 
nations  mentioned  in  the  O.  or  N.  Test,  with 
references  to  all  the  passages  where  they  occur  and 
the  latitude  and  fongitude  of  each  locality  so  for  as 
ascertained.  The  Bible  Athu  of  Haps  and  Plans 
by  the  Rev.  Samuel  daric,  published  by  the  Society 
for  Promoting  Christian  Knowledge  (Lond.  1868), 
has  a  '*  (Complete  Index  to  the  Geographical  Nune* 
in  the  English  Bible,"  including  the  Apocrypha, 
by  Geoige  Grove 

II.  Nam  Be  op  Pbrsonb.  Unlike  the  Bomana,  but 
like  the  Greeks,  the  Hebrews  were  a  mononynious 
people,  thst  is,  each  person  received  but  a  single 
name.  In  the  case  of  boys  this  was  confer  «d  upon 
the  eighth  day  in  connectkm  vrith  the  lite  of  dr 
cumciskm  (Luke  i.  58,  11.  21 ;  comp.  (Sen.  xvii. 
5-14,  xxi.  3,  4).  To  distinguish  an  individual 
ftom  othen  of  the  same  name  it  was  customary,  si 
among  most,  if  not  all  primitive  peoples,  i.  add  ti 
his  own  proper  name  that  of  hb  fother,  or  if  thai 
was  insufllcient,  the  muree  of  several  anoeatoi«  is 
ascending  order  (Jer.  xzxri.  14).     Instead  of  tin 


ti 
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luli»*s  name  that  of  the  mother  waa  somekimea 
■aed,  |x»Mibly  in  eaaee  where  the  mother  waa  the 
more  widely  known  of  the  two  (1  Chr.  ii.  16).  In 
mne  uiatancea  the  fiither  ia  repreeented  aa  oon- 
fening  the  name,  in  others  the  n«otber.  lliua, 
to  paH  orer  the  naming  of  the  animals  and  of 
Em  by  Adam,  Seth  named  Enoa,  Lamech  Noah, 
Jaeob  Bei^amin,  etc.  On  the  other  hand  Eve 
Dftoaed  Cain  and  Seth,  probably  abo  Abel;  Lot's 
daoghters  named  Moab  and  Amnion;  Leah  gave 
names  to  Keuben,  Simeon,  i^evi,  Judah,  Gad, 
Aabcr,  lasachar,  Zebulun,  and  Dinah;  Raehei  to 
Dan,  Naphtali,  Joeeph,  and  her  hat  bom,  which 
was  however  changed  by  Jacob.  (See  Moroni, 
Dinimntio.) 

I)i8tinguishh)g  with  Ewald  three  classes  of  names, 
the  nmpie,  the  derivative  and  the  compound,  we 
will  briefly  treat  of  each  in  order. 

1.  SitiipU  ft/raws.  These  in  Hebrew,  aa  in  all 
languages,  were  largely  borrowed  from  nature,  r.  g . 
lletMTah,  '<bee";  Arieh,  »«Leo**  at  »Lyon* 
Tamar,  **  a  palm-tree  ** ;  Jonah,  «•  dove  " ;  Rachel, 
''  ewe  '* ;  Shnal,  **  fox  " ;  Caleb,  «« dog  " ;  Hodeah, 
**new  moon*';  Cberan,  **lamb*';  Diahan,  **ga- 
selle,**  etc,  etc  Others  an  of  a  descriptive  clwr- 
acter,  c  jf.,  Ashur,  •*  black "  (comp.  however 
Simonis);  Edom,  »rod";  Esau,  *«hau7**;  Gareb, 
^scabbed  '* ;  Korah,  «•  bald  '* ;  Chimcham, «« pining  '* 
(can  be  understood,  however,  in  the  sense  of  Dtd- 
Arhu ;  so  by  Siroonb) ;  Paiwah,  ^  the  huae  ** ;  Ikkesh, 
**  crooked  "  (here  too,  Simonis  has  an  interpretation 
of  his  own,  understanding  the  tenu  as  relating  to 
Ihr  hair,  like  the  l^tin  name  CrU/fut),  Still  other 
names  were  borrowed  from  human  occupations  and 
eonditioos,  e.  y.,  Dan,  ^^a  Judge";  Sarah,  *«a 
princess  ** ;  Carmi,  "  vine-dresser,"  etc.,  etc 
Whether  diminuUves  are  (bund  in  Hebrew  may  be 
douitted.  Ewald  and  others  have  claimed  that 
'/jehvlim  and  Jeduthim  are  such.  ITiis  peeuliarity 
of  the  Hebrew  ia  the  more  remarkable  from  the 
(act,  that  its  near  cognate,  the  Arabic,  abounds  in 
diiuiimtivrs. 

i.  Ihriv-tthe  nttmes.  Many  names  of  women 
were  derived  drom  thoee  of  men  by  change  of  ter> 
niination:  Hamnielech,  **  the  king,**  Hammoleketh, 
**the  queen,'*  (like  the  German  K6mg^  Kdnii/in); 
Meahullani,  ^  Putf, '  Meshullameth,  *'  Pi't "  ; 
Haggi  or  llaggai,  '*  eaultation,"  and  Haginth; 
Judah,  Judith ;  Dan,  Dinah,  etc.,  etc.  Such  den> 
vatioiis,  however,  are  limited  to  simple  names,  no 
instance  occurring  where  a  feminine  name  is  derived 
from  a  compound  nMsculineonc  On  this  pecu- 
liarity Ewald  remarks,  that  as  the  same  compound 
names  are  sometimes  used  both  for  men  and  women, 
and  as  names  are  applied  to  women  which  could 
not  originally  have  been  applicable  to  any  but  men, 
as  Abigail,  and  Ahinoam,  we  must  aasume  that  the 
plastic  power  of  language  had  already  exhausted 
ilaelf  in  this  remote  province,  and  that  for  this 
reaaon,  the  distinction  of  the  feminine  was  omitted ; 
in  the  same  way  as  Sanskrit  and  Greek  adjectives 
sf  the  form  cvScU^r,  f  vrvx^v ,  are  not  able  to  dis- 
tinguish the  (eminine  in  form. 

The  final  syllable  -f,  or  -tiU  in  such  names  as 
Amittai,  BonaUai,  is  reearded  by  Ewald  as  a  deriv- 
ilive  ptirticle,  so  that  acoording  to  this  gramma- 
4an  the  n*nies  mentioned  woidd  be  equivalent  to 
•Truman'  and  t^lronman.'*  All  other etymol- 
^gials,  howei^  whom  we  have  consulted,  regard 
cSe  sjIUbks  m  question  as  an  imperfeetly  expressed 
/oA,  atyi  interpret  the  names  **  TVnth  of  Jaliovah,** 
*  Imoo  of  Jehovah,  *  etc    Of  tha  use  of  tb«  mom 
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terminational  syUable  to  form  patroDymtoa  in  He 
brew,  see  Wilkinson,  pp.  99-42. 

The  most  anomalous  phenomenon  observable  in 
the  doivation  of  Hebrew  names  is  the  fret,  that 
in  the  employment  of  names  derived  from  afastiaU 
nouns  maacttline  ones  an  often  applied  to  women, 
and  feminine  ones  to  men,  while  in  other  oases 
names  identical  in  meaning  and  distinguished  as 
to  gender  by  th«r  termination  are  applied  to  a 
single  sex.  In  this  respect  Hebrew  usage  seems 
to  have  been  subject  to  no  rule.  Thus  Shelomi, 
'*  peaceable  **  or  "  my  peace,**  and  Sh«»lomo,  He- 
brew for  Sobmon,  are  masculine  forms  and  wen 
used  as  masculine  names,  but  Shefomith,  the 
feminine  form,  was  not  only  a  name  of  women,  hot 
also  of  men,  1  Chr.  xxvi.  25,  26,  xxiii.  9.  fihcmjr 
and  Shimri,  m  watch(Ul  *'  or  *< guarded  **  (jf  God), 
are  names  of  men  both  in  form  and  fitct  The 
feminine  form,  Shimrath,  is  nevertheless  applied  to 
a  man,  1  Chr.  viii.  21;  while  in  2  Chr.  xxiv.  90 
mother  feminine  form,  Shimrith,  is  the  name  of  a 
woman.  Analogous  to  this  is  the  fact,  that  many 
titles  of  men  were  feminine  and  requited  to  be  con- 
strued with  feminine  ac^jectives,  etc,  as  Peehah, 
"  governor,**  Roheleth,  '*  preacher,"  etc,  while  in 
oilier  cases  masculine  nouns  took  feminine  termi- 
nations in  the  plnrnl,  c  g.  Ab,  •*  fiither,**  plural 
aboth  not  abitn ;  or  feminine  nouns  the  plural  end- 
ing of  the  masculine,  e.  g.,  AfiUak,  •*  word,**  SfU- 
liin,  "  words.**     See  the  Grammars. 

3.  Qmpotmtl  iVames.  These  constitute  in  ail 
kmguages  the  most  interesting  and  instructire  cUss, 
since  they  reflect  emotions  and  ideas,  for  whoee  ex- 
pression a  c<mscious  exereise  of  the  onomatopoetk 
faculty  was  requisite.  In  Hebrew  we  (hid  some, 
which  liave  no  especial  religious  or  social  signifl- 
cance,  as  for  exam|)le,  Phinebas,  **  mouth  of  brus  ** ; 
Ishod,  "  man  of  beaaty  ** ;  Gemalli,  *'  camel-owner.'* 
'I1ie  minority,  however,  have  such  significanee,  being 
compounded  either  (1)  with  terms  denoting  retaUon- 
ship,  as  Abi^  or  06  (Abihud,  *«fether  of  praise**; 
Abgam,  «'f.  of  theaea**;  AUmeleeh,  »f.  of  the 
king";  Abinoam,  »f.  of  pleasantness**;  Abitub, 
**  f.  of  goodness  **  etc  etc);— Aohi  (Eng.  ver.  Ahi\ 
'*  brother  **  ( Ahihud,  Ahiineleoh,  Ahinoam,  Abitub, 
etc.,  etc.) ;  —  Ben  (SjTiac  ff'tr)^  " son  *'  (Bononi, 
"  son  of  my  sorrow  ** ;  Beigamiu,  **  s.  of  my  right 
hand";  Ben-hail,  '^s.  of  the  host**;  BarabbM, 
llar-jona,  etc),— or  Bath,  '» daughter**  (Bath- 
sheba,  Bath-ahna,  ((d.  of  an  oath  **);  or  (2)  with 
nouna  borrowed  fixMU  the  aphen  of  national  life  and 

aspiration,  auch  aa  Am  (D7)  <*  people,**  reaemt  ling 

the  numerous  Greek  compounds  with  \a6t  an«l 
8q/Aor  (Amniinadab,  9.  0.;  Ammizabad,  *•  people 
of  the  (iiver  **  i.  c  God ;  Jeroboam,  *'  whose  people 
are  ccuntless,**  or  "  increasor  of  the  {leople  ** : 
Jaaholieam,  **  he  will  return  among  thi*  people,** 
Junes,  '*  people's  leader,**  Ewald.  "luUiUbit  in 
poprjio,'*  Simoois;  Jekameam,  ^^gatlierer  of  tlie 
people,"  etc);— if e^ecA,  *'king**  (AMmdech, 
"  lather  of  the  king  ** ;  Ahimelech,  *'  lirothor  c/t  the 
king.**  On  NaUian-melecb,  Ebed-iuelech,  and 
Kegem-melech,  aee  Wilkinson,  pp.  395-397);  or 
(3)  with  naroea  of  God,  aa  (or  hiatanoe,  Shaddai 
(Ammisliaddai,  "people  of  the  Almighty,'*  and 
Zurishaddai,  *'  my  rook  is  the  Almighty  **);— /i*(, 
prefixed  or  au(Bxed  (Elnathan  or  Nathaniel,  equiv. 
aisnt  to  Theodotus  or  Dositheus;  FJieoer,  *'God 
of  help  '*  or  Ger.  GotthUf;  Ivael,  "  puguator  Dei,*' 
Winer;  EUphalei,  *«Qod  of  aaivatkm  ** ;  Ariel, » Boq 
of  God*'i  ElishHihat»  ''God  is  Judge;'*  Abdia^ 
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lit  of  God  •');~Jthmi\  *»  lord  "  (Adoninun, 
"*  kxtl  of  exaluUoD,**  Adooljah,  *<  my  lord  is  .)e- 
hovah  '* ;  Adonikam,  "  lord  of  tbe  eiiemj/'  Gese- 
liua,  or  **  lord  wbo  aisSiU,**  K&nt,  "^  Dominos  sur- 
nixitf**  SimonU  and  Jones) ;  —  Jthinonh^  when  pre- 
fixed shortened  to  Jeho^  or  ./o,  when  suflSxed  to 
Jnhn  ixjith  or  t  (Jonathan  and  Nethaniab,  parallel 
with  Ehiathan  and  Nathaniel,  "Jehovah-given/* 
oomp.  Jehouadab  and  Jehohanan ;  Jehoiada,  "  Je- 
hovah knows";  Jelioiachin^  **Jeho\'ah  irill  estab- 
lish*'; Joab,  ''Whose  father  is  Jehovah";  Elijah, 
*<the  strenfTth  of  Jehovah";  Ishmerai,  "whom 
Jehovah  shall  keep,"  etc. ).  It  remains  to  be  ob- 
Bwed  in  this  eonnection,  that  Abi^  or  Ab,  is  sup- 
pond  bj  Gesenius  and  most  etymologists  to  have 
originally  designated  in  all  instances  a  direct  blood 
relationship,  but  in  the  process  of  time  to  have 
become  a  constituent  part  of  proper  names,  which 
were  used  without  reference  to  their  strict  ety- 
mological meanings,  'litis  ^'iew  is  opposed  by 
Kwald,  who  thinks,  however,  that  in  later  times  the 
term  **  father  "  was  often  used  to  express  a  certain 
dignity,  as  "  fsther  "  or  lord  of  a  town.  So  in 
1  Chr.  ii.  29,  42,  45,  50,  Ac.,  where  Ab  is  com- 
pounded with  names  of  places.  On  the  possessive 
sense  of  Ab  or  Abi  iu  composition,  see  Wilkinson, 
pp.  365-367. 

The  non-HeliKW  names  of  the  Old  Testament 
are  chiefly  Ki^yptian,  Caiiaaiiitittb,  and  Persian. 
These  are  separately  treated  by  Simonis,  sec.  xi., 
and  Wilkinson,  pp.  410-481. 

Glancing  a  moment  at  the  history  of  names  and 
name-giving  suiong  the  Hebrews,  we  readily  dis- 
tinguish many  of  tliose  changes  which  characterize 
popular  customs  and  habits  in  this  particular  among 
all  peoples.  In  their  first  or  ruder  age  their  names 
sre  simple  and  *'  smell  of  nature."  fn  the  period 
of  their  highcNt  national  and  religious  devdopineiit 
we  find  more  compounds  and  more  allusions  to 
srtificial  refinements.  In  the  period  of  their  hn- 
miliation  and  conflicts  under  the  judgments  of  God, 
whole  passages  of  Scripture  were  appropriated  as 
in  modem  times  by  the  Puritans  of  Great  Britain. 
Hence  such  names  as  Hodaiah,  '*  praise-ye^the 
(iord  " ;  Elioenai,  '*  mine-eyes-are-unto-Jehovah." 
Hazelelponi,  *•  give -shade -thou- that-tumest^thy- 
Vw-to-me  "  (Oebler),  or,  «<  give-shadow-that-seest- 
ue"  (Ewald).  As  soon  as  the  people  grew  weary 
>f  this  unwiddly  nomenclature  a  very  natural  re- 
setion  led  to  the  reprlstination  of  the  simple  and 
halk)wed  names  of  early  Hebrew  history.  Ixss  of 
independence  and  intermarriage  with  foreigners 
led  to  the  uitroduetion  of  foreign  names,  the  use 
of  the  Greek  language  to  a  translation  of  many 
Hebrew  ones  and  to  the  modification  of  others,  so 
that  in  the  New  Testament  we  find  almost  as  great 
a  variety  of  names  as  among  the  modem  nations 
of  Europe.  There  are  purt  Htbre^o  names,  such 
■s,  Joseph,  Simeon  or  Simon,  \jen\^  Gamaliel,  Saul, 
etc.;  Hebrew  names  which  have  become  yreoMed 
m  form^  such  as  I.Azarus  from  Eleazar,  Matthseus 
bom  Mattathiah  or  Mattaniah,  Anna  fh>m  Han- 
%ah,  Zebedieus  from  Zabdi  or  Zebadiah,  Zacchcus 
from  Zaccai,  Ananias  ftom  Chananiah,  Alcinios 
from  Eliakim,  Jason  from  Joshua,  etc. ;  Ammaim 
names,  such  as  Martha,  lUiitha,  Caiaphas,  etc. ; 
Greek  names,  such  as  Andreas,  Andronicus. 
Euodia,  Antipater,  Philippos,  ete.;  J>iA'n  names : 
Marcus,  Aquila,  IMsciUa,  Justus,  Psulus,  ete.,  etc., 
ind  fimdly,  even  uanm  which  were  dt lived  from 
horn  cftke  god$  of  (httcr  ttwf  Riune^  a.  g.,  Apol- 
•afan.  Fhtebe,    Nereoa,  Ueoieaiiis,  Diotr^hes, 
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Epaphroditns,  Dfamyrius,  Hermao,  Olympiodorsi 
Hyiueiiseus,  Artemas,  etc.,  ete.  Tbese  last  nauMi 
were  doobtlBss  given  by  heathen  porento.  On  t2fec 
New  Testament  proper  names  we  paitieiilariy 
SchiriiU's  Grumh&t/e  der  neuteat.  Graeoat  (Gies- 
sen,  1861),  pp.  140-161. 

**  Nomen  est  omeo."  Among  no  ooeiflnt  peopls 
was  this  truer  than  smong  the  Hebrewi.  Doubt- 
less the  more  customary  names  became  in  time 
conventional,  at  least  to  some  extent.  Even  an 
Ahab  could  give  to  sons  borne  him  by  Jeaebel  names 
compounded  with  Jehovah,  as  AhazirtA  and  Janr- 
Still,  it  cannot  be  denied  that,  in  most  Instaiwea, 
the  choice  of  the  name  was  mderstood  as  an  act 
of  religious  profession  and  oonfesnon  on  the  pari 
of  the  {jsrents.  Even  whm  the  name  must  ha\e 
grown  perfbetly  fkmiliar,  we  discover  a  tendency  to 
seek  lor  correspondences  between  its  meaning  an«l 
its  bearer.  See  Abigail's  allusion  to  tbe  name  ^f 
Nabal,  1  Sam.  xiv.  25,  Naomi's  to  her  own.  Rath 
i.  20.  l*robably  tbe  perception  of  the  signiflcance 
of  names  was  keener  among  ancient  peaces,  sines 
their  roots  were  almost  unix'ersally  of  the  vemoeuhir 
language.  Even  Cicero  caimot  resist  the  tempta- 
tion to  phy  upon  tbe  name  of  the  eonqiiratorv 
against  Caesar  (the  Bmti),  and  wbo  can  ever  forget 
the  cutting  pasquinade  on  the  Papal  despoilers  of 
the  Pantheon:  "  Quod  mm  ftcenmt  Barbari,'/e- 
c€te  Bartierini ! "  Among  the  Hebrews,  this  iden- 
tification of  name  and  penon  reached  its  climax. 
A  tendency  to  it  was  characteristic  of  the  nation, 
and  mider  the  supernatural  taiti(»  of  Revektiou 
it  was  fully  developed.  **  In  the  spirit  of  that  truth- 
fulness, which  desires  to  see  all  contradiction  be- 
tween name  and  nature  done  away,  and  erety  one 
called  by  his  right  name  (conip.  Is.  v.  90,  xzidi.  6; 
Kev.  iii.  1  \  a  series  of  names  is  here  prodnoed, 
which  really  express  the  personal  significance  and 
life-station  of  those  wbo  besr  them,  and  which  thw 
themselves  beoome  attestations  of  Revelation,  abid- 
ing pledges  of  dirine  guidance  and  promise.  These 
significant  names  are  partly  birth-names,  partly  and 
more  commonly,  new  appellations.  As  outnde  the 
circle  of  Revelation,  particulariy  among  the  oriental 
nations,  it  is  customary  to  mark  one's  entrance  into 
a  new  relation  by  a  new  name,  in  which  case  the 
acceptance  of  the  new  name  involves  the  acknowl  • 
edgment  of  the  sovereignty  of  the  name-giver,  oo 
the  importance  and  new  sphere  assigned  to  tbe 
organs  of  KeveUtion  in  God's  kingdom  are  h^ 
quently  indicated  by  a  change  of  name.  Exao'ples 
of  this  are  Abraham,  Gen.  xvii.  6:  Sarah,  xvii.  ID 
Israel  as  designstion  of  the  spiritual  character,  Ir 
l^ce  of  .laoob  which  designated  the  natural  char 
acter,  xxxii.  28;  Joshua,  Num.  xiii.  16;  comp.  obr; 
.lerubbsal,  Judg.  vi.  32;  in  N.  T.  Cephas  or  Petci, 
John  i.  42;  Roonerges,  Mar.  iii.  17:  Uamabaa. 
Acts  iv.  36.  It  is,  however,  remarkable,  that  in 
many  instances  where  no  particnbr  reason  is  given, 
a  striking  correspondenee  is  seen  between  the  name 
and  the  character  of  the  person ;  e.  g,  Saul,  David, 
Sotomon  (comp.  however  1  Chr.  zxii.  9),  ¥Hj»h 
(1  K.  xviii.  36).  What  pecuUar  weight  the  propbela 
attached  to  names  is  well  known.  Nathan  girea 
Solomon  the  name  Jedidiah,**  becaose  of  the  Lntl.** 
Hosea  (chap,  i.)  and  bakh  (riii.  8)  express  theii 
prophecies  in  the  names  of  their  chOdren.  Isaiah 
comforts  himself  with  the  mereiftal  pledge  contain^ 
in  the  signiffeanee  of  his  own  name  (riii.  18).  Tin 
prophets  frequently  pbj  npon  the  names  •/  penoR* 
and  places,  and  soeh  imtanees  of 
Boi  to  be  rs^Mtlsd  as  mars  iJntorical 
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Hioa&*»  pl»j  upon  lut  own  iiHBe»  lfi«. 
rL  is  (Cupwi,  CoHuneniar,  p.  90  ff.;.  luch  pM- 
■pa  aB  b.  zxT.  10;  Micah  i.  IC  ft.  Jer.  xx.  3, 
am.  ft.  This  intimate  oouereto  nUbon  betwixt 
otine  and  pereou  erplaiiw,  finaUly,  oertaln  Biblical 
■odnofapeeeb.  Wheo  God  elecia  a  man bj virtue 
rf  pvaooal  qualification,  he  la  aaid  to  call  him  by 
aame  (Ex.  xxxi.  2;  la.  xL  3,  4).  When  Jehovah 
mj%  to  Moeea,  « I  know  thee  by  name  *  (Ex.  xxxiii. 
IS),  ha  BiMana,  be  haa  (Jaoed  himaelf  in  a  apecifioally 
perianal  rebtkm  to  Moaes,  in  a  relation  pertaining 
Id  Uoaea  alone,  and  thenfore  connected  with  his 
Bamsb  Thia  explains  abo  Is.  xiiil.  1:  *I  have 
edbd  thee  by  thy  name  and  thou  art  mine* 
(oompk  xlix.  1).  Receiving  a  *new  name*  from 
(iod  (Is.  kv.  15,  IxiL  2:  Rot.  U.  17,  iU.  12)  is  the 
mwssiiai  employed  to  denote  a  new  personal  rela- 
lion  to  him  establiahed  by  an  act  of  divine  grace  " 
(Oahler). 

Hw  attempt  made  by  Stnuaa  {Leben  Jesu,  pa^ 
M),  BferthoMt  {EinUttwg  ms  ^.  7*.  pp.  2337- 
2l57),aBd  otlien,  to  prove  from  the  peculiar  sig- 
nifienoe  of  names  the  mythical  orispu  of  different 
bodn  of  the  canon  is  simply  puerile.  Kven  The- 
odore Parker  riditiules  the  former,  by  showing  in 
Uk  Planner  the  mythical  character  of  the  UecUra- 
tioB  of  Independence  from  the  fact  of  ite  reputed 
proBQ^ation  at  Philadelphia,  **  the  city  of  brotherly 
bit "  (ine  hia  review  of  Strauas's  Ltben  Jegu ).  He 
■k>  atylea  fiertboldt's  aigiiments  '*  merely  nuga- 
tocy,"  adding  that  all  B.  says  of  the  names  in  tlie 
book  of  Roth  M  may  be  said  of  almost  all  Hebrew 
BSBMs'*  {TratuLitiom  of  De  WeUe'a  /ntroductum 
todkeOU  TeaL,  I  319).  What  havoc  some  future 
ajth-hnnter  may  make  even  of  the  names  and 
■dbjevements  of  these  brave  destroyers  themselves ! 
Snanss  n^ans  (•oatrich/*  «' dispute,**  *«gtrife"; 
liitaig,»hotrheaded**;  Bener,  a  " peasant,"  "mde 
Udw'*;  Neaader,  **new  man**;  Schleiermaeher, 
"vcil-aaker";  Hengstenberg,**  stallion-mountain,** 
ooop.  Aog.  Sax.  **  mare'a-uest,'*  —  Ergo  t>he  tale 
of  the  bmons  battle  in  the  nineteenth  century,  in 
Gcmany,  between  belief  and  unlielief  is  all  a  myth ! 
N«  sBch  man  as  Stranss  ever  lived,  no  such  men 
•i  Ua  nputed  opponents! 

UUratmre,  —  Eosebiua,  OnomntUeon  (UgoUni's 
TVaoarw,  toL  t.).  Hieronymus,  Liber  de  nomin- 
ikm  BabraieUf  Ut  8U»  ei  NominUma  Lowrum 
SArakontMy  etc.  (Opera,  Benedictine  ed.  voL  iii.). 
Hakr,  Omomtu&o(m^  Hamb.  1706.  J.  Simonis, 
Ommuutiofm  VtUria  TesL,  Hake  Magd.  1741; 
Eiasdem,  OmmuuHoon  Nttri  Te$L  el  Li&rorum, 
V.  T.  Apocrypkwum^  Hale  Magd.  1762  (the 
lUsst  writer  of  the  last  century  in  this  MA\. 
Eaald,  AM^f^kr.  Ltkrbuch  der  htbr,  Sprache^  § 
I7U  /Xe  tigeimamem  der  Bibely  bea.  dea  A,  7*., 
p|k  n8-4id3  (piwpand  for  Kittos  Cyclopadia, 
vboe  the  &ig.  vtfsion  may  be  found).  Redsfeb, 
/>w  akteai,  Namen  der  BevOikerunff  dea  /arael- 
UtrdnMa,  etfmuL  beintchM,  Hamb.  1846.  Oehler, 
il  JVoMe,  in  HcREOg's  Renl-EneykL  Bd.  x.  (a 
•amiilaoa  by  t2>e  present  writer  may  be  found  in 
9be  Tiaa^ffkxU  JCdtctic,  vol.  iv.  No.  5).  Moroni, 
UimmMrm  di  emdiaona  aioi-ioo-eccUdaUicn^  art. 
WiMM,wBLxlviiL,  Yen.  1847.  (Of  Uttle  value.)  .1. 
'■nr,  Freper  Namteao/tka  BibU,  2d  ed.  Lond. 
IM4  AUttdJooea^TM  Proper  Nmnea  of  the  Old 
TisL  Seriptmrea  eacpnunded  and  iUuatt^aied^  Lond. 
JM,  4to.  (A  valuaUa  worik,  arranged  b  alpha- 
'  order.  Quite  a  number  of  the  obeourer 
however,  have  been  overlooked.)  Pivper^ 
eftka  OU  TaatameiU  with  Iliat,  <aai  Geog  * 
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IfimiraUona  Jbr  the  uae  of  IltbretD  Sttidenia  and 
Teaehen,  Lond.  1860.     W.  F.  Wilkinson,  Per- 
aonal  Names  in  Uta  BibU  interpreted  and  ilbi»' 
tratedf  Lond.  186&    (Latest  and  most  readable  of 
EngUi^  works  upon  tJbis  subject.) 
■  On  the  genoal  subject  of  names  the  following 
works  may  be  consulted :  A.  F.  l*ott,  Die  Peracnun^ 
namenj  inabeaondere  die  FnmiUennamen  untl  ihra 
Entatehungmrten^  I^eipz  1853.     Eus^be  Salverte, 
Lea  noma  cT  ffammea  de  Peuplee  et  de  JMvx^  2 
torn.  Paris,  1824;  translated  into  Gng.  by  L.  U. 
Mordacque,   2   vola.  Ij>nd.  1862-64.      W.  Pape, 
Wdi-teriuch  der  Griechiachen  EigennameUy  2*  AuiL, 
Braunschw.  1850.    Articles  Nomen  and  dgntfmm 
in  Pauly*s  Beal-Eneyckpadie  and  William  Smitb'i 
Qict,  of  Greek  and  Roman  Aniiquitiea,     RobL 
Ferguaon,  The  Teutonic  Name-Syatem  appUed  ta 
the  Family  Namea  <f  France^  England^  and  Get^ 
mang^  Lond.  1864.  Isaac  Taylor,  Wttrda  and  Plaoea, 
Lond.  1864.    Miss  C.  M.  Yonge,  ffiatorg  of  Chria- 
tian  Nameaj  2  vols.  liOnd.  1863.     M.  A.  Lower, 
Engliah   Surnames^  3d  ed.,  2  vols.  Lond.  1849 
Patronymica  Briianniea,  Lond.  1860.    De  Cog 
nominuiH    origime    diaaertatiOy    Muratori,   AnUq 
ftalf  vol.  viii.    Robt.  Ferguson,  Eugliah  Sumamet 
and  their  Pluee  in  the  Tetttonic  Family^  Lond. 
1858.     J.    M.    Remble,   Namee^  Sumameaj   and 
Nicknames  of  the  Anglo-Saxons^    Lond.    1846. 
Wiarda,  Utber  deyiache  VomamenundGeachlechta- 
namen,  Berl.  1800.     F.  A.  Piaehon,  Die  Taufna- 
men,  Beri.  1857.     B.  H.  Dixon,  Swmamea,  Boat 
1857.     N.  J.  Bowditch,  Suffolk  Svmamea,  dd  ed. 
Boat  1861  (very  enterUining).    C   £.   Ferrari 
Vocabolario  de'  nomi  pmprii,  Bologna,  1827. 

In  conclusion,  for  literature  of  the  narnea  of  God, 
see  art  JKiitivAit,  and  the  bil.iiogniphicul  man- 
uals. NV.  F.   W. 

KANB'A  [more  correctly  Nak.k'a]  (Naya/a  : 
Nanea).  The  last  act  of  Antiochuti  Kpipliaiiest 
(vol.  i.  p.  116  6)  was  bis  attempt  to  plunder  the 
temple  of  Naniea  at  Klymais,  which  had  been  en- 
riched by  the  gifts  and  trophies  of  Alexander  the 
Great  (I  Mace.  vi.  1-4;  2  Mace.  i.  13-16).  The 
Persian  goddess  Naniea,  called  also  'Kvturis  by 
Strabo  (xv.  p.  73-3),  is  apparenUy  the  Moon  god- 
dess, of  whom  the  Greek  Artemis  was  the  nearest 
representative  in  Polyltius  (quoteti  by  Joseph.  Ant. 
xii.  9,  §  1 ).  Beyer  calls  her  the  '*  Elymean  Venus  ** 
(ad  Joh»  Beldeiu^  etc.,  addii.  p.  345),  and  Winer 
{Re*dw,)  apparently  ideiitiflea  Namea  with  Meni, 
and  both  with  the  phmet  Venus,  the  star  of  luok, 

called  by  the  Syriaua  UXJJ^  Nam,  and  in  Zend 

Nahid  or  Anahid, 

Elphinstone  in  1811  found  coins  of  the  Sea- 
sauians  with  the  inscription  NANA  1  A,  and  on  the 
reverse  a  figure  with  nimbus  and  lotus-Ckwar 
(Movers,  Phaan,  i.  626).  It  is  prol«l»le  that  Naniea 
is  identical  with  the  deity  named  by  Strabo  (xi.  p. 
532)  as  the  numen  pcUtium  of  the  Persians,  whs 
was  lUso  honored  by  the  Medes,  Armenians,  and  in 
many  districts  of  Asia  Minor.  Other  forms  of  the 
name  an  ^Kvaia,  given  by  Strabo,  KXini  by  Polyb- 
ius,  *h¥urii  by  Piutarob,  and  Tavah  l>y  Clenieiui 
Alexandrinus,  with  which  lust  the  variations  ot 
some  MSS.  of  Strabo  correspond.  In  consequence 
f>f  a  confusion  l)etween  the  Greek  and  I'Lastern 
niytliologies,  Nansea  has  been  identified  with  Ar* 
tenns  and  Apbnxlite,  tlie  proliabiiity  lieing  tliat  slie 
oorrespon  In  wi»li  the  Tauric  or  Kphesian  Artemis^ 
who  was  invtirtUMi  with  the  attributes  of  Aphrodite^ 
«iid  represfiited  tlie  productive  power  of  natora 
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h  this  eue  Bume  weight  maj  he  aUowed  to  the 
eoijeetiire,  that  ^*  the  desiie  of  women  "  mentioned 
In  Dan.  zi.  37  ia  the  same  as  the  goddess  Xanna. 

In  3  Maoc.  ix.  1,2,  appears  to  be  a  difierent 
looount  of  the  same  saerUegious  attempt  of  Anti- 
oehus;  but  the  scene  of  the  event  is  there  placed 
at  Peraepolis,  '*  the  city  of  the  Persians,**  where 
tisre  might  well  luve  been  a  temple  to  the  national 
deity.  But  Grimm  considers  it  far  more  probable 
that  it  was  an  Elymaian  tempb  which  excited  the 
enpiditj  of  the  king.  See  Geseuius,  Jesnia,  iii. 
887,  and  Grimm's  Commentar  in  the  Kwzgff. 
Handb,  W.  A.  W. 

NA^OMI  09}?)  [mydtiisfht,pkaa»ut:  Rom. 

No«/Jr;  Vat]  Nwcuffu^;  Aim.  KoofAfiwiVj  Noffi- 
awir,  Noofi«i,  He.:  JSToemt),  the  wife  of  Elimeiech, 
and  mother-in-law  of  Ruth  (Rutli  i.  2,  Ac.,  ii.  1, 
4e.,  iii.  1,  It.  8,  Ac.),  llie  name  is  derived  from 
a  root  signifying  sweetness,  or  pleasantness,  and 
this  sigiiUScanee  contributes  to  the  point  of  the 
paronomasia  in  i.  20,  21,  though  the  passage  eon- 
tains  also  a  pby  on  the  mere  sound  of  the  name:  — 
*'  Call  me  not  Naomi  (pleasant),  call  me  Mara 
(bitter)  ....  why  call  y«  me  Naomi  when  Je- 
hovah hath  testified  (atuiA,  H)^)  against  me?  *' 

G. 

*  The  hfe  of  this  Hebrew  wonian,  one  of  the 
most  checkered  which  is  given  in  the  sacred 
raoerd,  derives  its  chief  general  interest  from  her 
relation  to  Ruth,  her  daughter-in4aw,  and  fit>m 
the  position  of  the  latter  in  Jewish  history.  But 
\aonii  is  really  the  heroine  of  tiie  Book  of  Ruth, 
and  her  character  appears  beautiful  as  presented 
In  this  charming  narrative,  iler  tenderness  and 
generosity,  her  devout  trust  in  God  and  grateful 
recognition  of  his  hand,  serve  to  expUin  the  strong 
confidence  and  aflTecUon  nhicli  slie  inspired  in  the 
daughter  of  l^Ioab  who  identified  herself  with  her 
darkeitt  fortunes.  Iler  constant  counsels  guided 
her  fiuthful  dau};hter-in-la\v  —  and,  Mpared  to  be- 
come the  nurse  of  her  son,  not  a  little  of  the  moral 
influence  which  disUnguisiied  the  line  thua  founded 
may  have  been  transmitted  from  her.  [Runf, 
Book  of,  Amer.  ed.]  S.  W. 

*  The  name  is  properly  Noomi,  and  not  Naomi 
as  in  the  A.  v.,  perhaps  after  the  LAtin  tAiisU- 
tion  of  Tremellius  and  Junius  (Nnhomi).  See 
Wright's  Book  of  Rwth,  p.  8.  llie  orthography 
of  the.  A.  V.  appears  in  the  Bishops'  Bible.     H. 

NATHISH  (tn^J,  <tacoording  to  the  Syriac 

u«ige,  *  refreshment,* "  Gei.:  Na^«r,  No^iff-cuoi: 
Napkis)^  the  last  but  one  of  the  sons  of  Isbmael 
rGen.  XXV.  15;  1  Chr.  i.  Z\ ).  The  trilie  deMendvd 
Vom  Nodab  was  subdued  by  the  ReuWnites,  the 
Jadites,  and  the  half  of  tlie  tribe  of  Maiiasi«h. 
when  "they  made  war  witli  the  llaKaritcs,  with 
Tetor,  and  N^ish  (Na^tuaiMy,  LXX.),  and  No- 
lab  "  (1  Chr.  V.  19).     llie  tribe  is  not  again  found 


a  That  in,  aoconttng  to  the  Hebrew  Idiom,  ''Im- 
loenae  wrestling*."  'Afii|xain|TOf  otoy,  "  aa  if  Invaisti- 
bit,"  Is  the  explanation  of  th«  name  given  by  Joes- 
fk3S  {Ant.  i.  19.  $  8). 

b  An  attempt  has  been  made  by  Hsdalob,  In  his 
llaguJar  treatiM  Die  AUUit.  Nawn,%ta.  (Hamb.  1846, 
f^  88,  88),  to  show  that  ''  Naphtall "  Is  nothing  but 
•  synonym  for  '-  OaUlw,**  and  that  Rgidn  for  "  OMbul.** 
all  three  b^ng  opprobrions  nppelUdona.  But  tf  th«re 
Weie  no  other  dittcultkf  In  the  way,  this  has  (he  dia- 
Ifaotefs  of  Mng  la  dlrset  eontmdktioa  lo  the  high 
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Ib  the  Mend  veoords,  nor  Is  it  mentioiied  br  klai 
writen.  It  has  not  been  identified  with  anv  Am> 
blan  tribe;  but  Uentifieatioiii  with  Ishniaelite  tribes 
are  often  diiBeuH.  The  difficulty  in  questiou  ariaei 
fit>m  intermarriages  with  Ketunhites  and  Joktau 
ites,  ftx>m  the  influence  of  Mohammedan  history 
and  ftvm  our  ignorance  respecting  many  of  the 
tribes,  and  the  towns  and  districts,  of  Arabia 
The  influence  of  Mohammedan  history  Is  hen 
mentioned  as  the  strongest  instance  of  a  ebaa  of 
influences  very  common  among  the  A\kl««,  by  wfakk 
prominence  has  been  given  to  certain  triles  itciark- 
able  in  the  rise  of  the  religion,  or  in  the  history  of 
the  country,  its  bnguage,  etc  But  Intermarriage 
exercise  even  a  stronger  influence  on  the  mucea  rf 
tribes,  causing  In  countless  instances  the  adof  tier 
of  an  older  name  to  the  exdnsicn  of  the  nioit 
recent,  without  altering  the  pedigree.  Hios  Mo- 
hammad chimed  descent  from  the  tribe  of  Modid, 
although  he  gloried  in  being  an  Ishmadite;  MudAd 
took  Its  name  from  the  father  of  Ishmael*t  wife. 
and  the  name  of  Isl^mael  himself  is  meiged  in  thai 
of  the  older  race.     [Isiimaeu] 

If  the  Hagarenea  went  aouth wards,  into  the 
province  of  ll^er,  after  their  defeat,  Naphish  nsay 
have  gone  with  them,  and  traces  of  hb  name 
should  in  this  case  be  looked  for  in  that  obecore 
prorince  of  Anbia.  He  is  described  in  Chron- 
icles, with  the  confederate  tribes,  as  pastonl,  and 
numerous  in  men  and  cattle.     [Nodab.] 

K.  S.  P. 

NAPH'ISI  ([Vat.]  No^curef ;  [Rom.]  Alex. 
Ku^tffi:  Namum)^  1  £sdr.  v.  81.     [Nkpuvsui.] 

NAPHTALI  OV^99  :  N«^8aAc{A^  •^  » 
also  Josephus;  [Rum.  Alex.  Nc^tfoAf,  -\f/i,  -Acf, 
-Ac(fi;  Vat  -Act,  -Afi^;  Sin.  in  Ps.  Ixviii.  i7, 
-Act^  in  Is.  ix.  1,  'Xifii  Nqthtaii,]  NepktkttH). 
The  fifth  son  of  Jacob;  the  second  child  borne  to 
him  by  BUhah,  Kachd's  slave.  His  birth  and  the 
bestowal  of  his  name  are  recorded  in  Gen.  xzz.  8: 
"and  Rachel  said  *  wrestlings  (or  contortioiia  — 
nnphtuU)  of  God  <>  have  I  wnatJed  {niphialii)  with 
my  sister  and  have  prevailed.*  And  she  called  his 
name  **  Naphtali.** 

By  his  birth  Naphtali  was  thua  aUied  to  Dan 
(Gen.  XXXV.  25) :  and  he  also  belonged  to  the  same 
portion  of  the  family  as  Kphraim  and  Bei^Jamiu, 
the  sons  of  Rachel;  but,  as  we  shaU  see,  these  coo 
nections  appear  to  hare  been  only  imperfectl  /  main- 
tained by  the  tribe  descended  fnm  him. 

At  the  migration  to  P^gypt  four  sonr  are  attiib- 
uted  to  NaphtaU  (Gen.  xlvi.  24;  Kx.  i.  4;  1  Chr 
vii.  13).  Of  the  indiridual  patriarch  not  a  aingla 
trait  is  given  in  the  Bible:  but  in  the  Jewish 
traditions  he  is  celebrated  for  his  powen  aa  a 
swift  numer,  and  he  is  named  as  one  of  the  f  rt 
who  were  chosen  by  Joseph  to  represent  the  fiuij  Jy 
bdbre  Phanoh  (7Vir^.  PusMd^un.  on  Gen.  I  II 
and  xlvii.  2).« 


estimation  In  whlrh  the  tribe  was  held  at  the  date  of 
the  composition  of  the  Songs  of  DelKiiah  and  Jaeoh. 

e  In  the  "  T«stiu»ents  of  the  Twelw  Patriareha," 
Naphtali  dies  la  his  18Sd  year,  in  the  ith  mouthy  om 
the  4th  day  of  the  month.  He  explains  his  namo  aa 
given  "  because  Baobel  had  dealt  decetttaUv  **  (o 
voMwpy&f  hrdiiat).  He  also  gives  the  geDcalngy  oC 
bis  mother:  Balla  (Btl^iah),  the  daughter  of  RouUmSos^ 
the  brother  of  Deboiah,  Rebekah*8  nurse,  was  Nwa 
the  same  day  with  Rachel.  Boutbaina  waa  a  Ohal 
of  the  kindrsd  of  Abraham,  who,  being  ttfeaa 


NAPHTALI 

Um  eeiuRit  WM  taken  at  Mount  Sinai  tba 
Mbt  nnnbcred  no  liM  than  53,400  fighting  man 
^Noi.  L  49,  ii.  30).  It  thiu  held  eneUy  the 
flttddle  poiition  in  the  nation,  haviLg  fi\ie  above  it 
in  Qonibiens  and  aix  htkw.  But  when  the  borden 
of  the  Pnjmiaed  Land  wwe  readied,  it*  nnmiMn 
wen  radiieed  to  45,400,  with  four  only  babw  it 
(a  the  — nlf,  oiM  of  tlie  four  being  Ephndm  (Num. 
an.  4^-50;  oomp.  37).  The  leader  of  the  tribe 
At  Sinai  waa  Ahira  ben-Enan  (Num.  ii.  29);  and 
rt  Shilob,  Pedahd  ben  Ammihud  (ixiiv.  88). 
AnoBgit  tlie  apies  its  representative  waa  Nahbi 
bca-Yophai  (siU.  14). 

Doriiig  the  mareh  through  the  wUdemeM  Naph- 
fafi  oeenpied  »  positi<m  on  the  north  of  the  Sacred 
T«nt  with  Dan,  and  alao  with  another  tribe,  which 
thoa^  not  oi^nallj  so  intimately  oonuectad  be- 
tiune  afterwaids  his  immediate  neighbor  —  Asher 
(Swm,  U.  35-^1).  The  tliree  formed  the  »'  Camp 
vf  Dan  **  and  tlwir  eommon  standard,  aecording 
to  the  Jewiah  traditions,  was  a  serpent  or  basilisk, 
with  the  motto,  **  lietum,  0  JehoTah,  unto  the 
many  thousands  of  Israel !  "  (  Targ.  P§ewkj<m.  on 
Sun.  il.  95). 

in  tl'e  apportionment  of  the  kind,  the  lot  of 
^aphtali  was  not  drawn  till  the  kut  but  one.  The 
two  portions  then  remaining  unappropriated  were 
the  noble  but  remote  district  wiiich  by  between 
die  strip  of  coast-land  already  allotted  to  Asber 
■nd  the  uf^ier  part  of  the  Jordui,  and  the  little 
or  oomer,  more  eeutra],  but  in  every  other 
far  inferior,  wliicli  projected  from  tlie  terri- 
loiy  of  Jndah  into  the  country  of  the  Philistines, 
wMvmed  the  •^marelMs  "  between  those  two  ne^'er- 
tiring  combatants.  Napbtali  chose  the  former  of 
these,  leaving  the  Utter  to  the  Danites.  a  krge 
aambsr  of  wliom  shortly  followed  their  relatives  to 
tksir  home  in  the  more  remote  but  more  undis- 
lariied  north,  and  thus  testified  to  the  wisdom  of 
Nsphtali's  sdcetkm. 

The  tsfritory  thus  appropriated  was  inclosed  on 
thiee  skies  by  those  of  other  tribes.  On  the  west, 
IS  siKsdy  lemarked,  kiy  Asher;  on  tlie  south  Zebu- 
ba,  sod  oo  the  east  the  traiis-Jordanie  Blanasseh. 
The  north  terminated  with  the  ravine  of  the 
lMa§  at  Leontes,  and  opened  into  the  splendu) 
tilley  wfaiefa  separates  the  two  ranges  of  Lebanon. 
Aeeoniiog  to  Joeephus  {AtU.  v.  1,  §  2i)  the  evtem 
■de  of  the  tribe  reached  as  far  as  Damascus;  but 
of  this  r-  though  not  impossible'  in  the  early  times 
flf  the  nation  and  before  the  rise  of  the  Syrian 
aonar^y  —  there  is  no  indication  in  the  Bible. 
T%e  sooth  boundary  was  probably  very  much  the 
■uae  as  thal^which  at  a  later  time  separated  Upper 
boBB  Lower  Galilee,  and  whbh  ran  from  or  about 
Ike  town  of  Akk/i  to  the  upper  part  of  the  Sea  of 
Qanassret.  Thus  Napbtali  was  cut  off  from  the 
P«t  pfauii  of  Esdmelou  —  the  favorite  resort  of 
the  hoides  of  plunderers  from  beyond  the  Jordan, 
md  the  great  battlefield  of  the  country  —  by  the 
■ass  of  the  mountains  of  Xasareth ;  while  on  the 
ii«t  it  had  a  communication  with  the  Sea  of  (xali- 
»»,  tlM  rkh  district  of  the  At-ri  tl-ffuieh  and  the 
Jieij  AyA»f  and  all  the  splendidly  watered  country 
sboot  B*mpt$  and  ffiisbeyn^  the  springs  of  Jordan. 
•*0  NspbtaB,''  thus  accurately  does  the  Song 
ittribBted  to  the  dying  lawgiver  express  itself  with 


was  bomht  as  a  Slave 


<9IVali)~aa 


by 

towlft,bf 
firasn  taa 


he 
hi 
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rqgard  to  this  part  of  the  territory  of  the  tribe— 
"  O  NaphtaU,  satisfied  with  frvor  and  full  of 
Jehovah's  blessing,  the  sea  <>  and  the  south  possess 
thou!**  (Deut  xxxtii.  23).  But  the  oapabllities 
of  these  plains  and  of  the  access  to  the  Lake, 
which  at  a  later  period  raised  Gaulvk  and  Gk>- 
MRaASBT  to  so  high  a  pitch  of  crowded  and 
bnsy  prosperity,  were  not  destined  to  be  developed 
while  they  were  in  the  kaeptng  of  the  tribe  of  Napb- 
tali. It  was  the  mountainoua  country  (**  Mount 
Naphtali,"  Josh.  zz.  7)  which  formed  the  chief 
part  of  their  inheritance,  that  impressed  or  brought 
out  the  qualities  for  which  Naiiktali  was  lemtfk- 
able  at  tha  one  remarkable  period  of  its  history. 
This  district,  the  modem  Belad-Betharah,  or  (^huid 
of  good  tuiings,**  oomprisei  some  of  the  most  beau* 
tiful  scenery,  and  some  of  the  moet  fertile  soil  in 
Palestine  (Porter,  p.  368),  forests  surpassing  those 
of  the  renowned  (Jarmel  itself  (Van  de  Velde,  i. 
2U3);  as  rich  in  noble  and  ever  vaiying  prospects 
as  any  country  in  the  world  (ii.  407).  As  it  is 
thus  described  by  one  of  the  few  traveUers  who 
have  ermsed  its  mountains  and  descended  into  its 
rarines,  so  it  was  at  the  time  of  the  Christian  era : 
''  The  soil,"  sa)'S  Josephus  {B.  J.  iii.  3,  §  S),  *«  uuk- 
\'er8RlIy  rieh  and  productive;  fVill  of  plsjitatiori 
of  trees  of  all  sorts;  so  fertile  as  to  inrite  the  most 
slothful  to  cultivate  it."  But,  except  in  the  per* 
maneneeof  these  natural  advantages,  the. contrast 
between  the  present  and  that  earlier  time  is  com* 
plete;  for  whereas,  in  the  time  o^Josephus,  Galilee 
was  one  of  the  moet  populous  and  busy  districts 
of  Syria,  now  the  population  is  in  an  inverse  pro 
portion  to  the  luxurianee  of  the  natural  v^tatiun 
(Van  de  Velde,  i.  170). 

Three  of  the  towns  of  Naphtali  wen  aUotted  to 
the  Oershonite  Levites  —  Kedesh  (already  calieil 
Kedesh-in-Galilee),  Hamrooth-dor,  and  Kartaii. 
Of  these,  the  first  was  a  city  of  redige  (Josh,  xx 
7,  xxi.  32).  Naphtali  was  one  of  Solomon's  com- 
missariat districts,  under  the  charge  of  his  son*tn< 
Uw  Ahimaaz;  who  with  his  wife  Basmath  resided 
in  his  presidency,  and  doubtless  enlivened  that 
remote  and  rural  locality  by  a  miniature  of  the 
court  of  bis  august  lather-in-kw,  held  at  Safed  or 
Kedesh,  or  wh^ver  his  residenoe  may  have  been 
(IK.  iv.  15).  iiere  be  doubtless  watched  the 
progress  of  the  unpromising  new  distriet  presented 
to  Sobmon  by  Hiram  —  the  twenty  cities  of  Gabul, 
which  seem  to  have  been  within  the  territory  of 
Naphtali,  perhaps  the  nucleus  of  the  Galilee  of 

later  date.  The  ruler  d  the  tribe  {Ty))  —  n 
diflferent  dignity  altogether  trom  that  of  Ahimaai 
—  waa,  in  the  reign  ^  David,  Jerimoth  ben-Aariei 
(1  Chr.  xxvu.  19). 

Naphtali  bad  its  share  in  those  incursions  and 
moIestaUons  by  the  surrounding  heathen,  which 
were  the  common  lot  of  all  the  tribes  (Judah  per* 
haps  alone  excepted)  during  the  first  centuries  after 
the  conquest.  One  of  these,  apparently  the  sever> 
est  stru^le  of  all,  fell  with  special  viokuioe  on  the 
north  of  the  country,  and  the  leader  by  whom 
the  invasion  was  repelled  —  Barak  of  Redesb- 
Naphtali  —  was  the  one  great  hero  whom  Naphtali 
Is  recorded  to  have  produced.  How  gigantic  were 
the  eflbrts  by  whieh  these  heroie  monntuneers 


whleh  he  had  bssn  eapllve  —and  Bella  (Ishi 
QkL  nttidtpigf,  v.  1\  L  OBB,  so.). 

•  raifi,rvodBVsd«wsst**lathaA.Y., 
tha«fr«  'oreaUlsa. 
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Hfcd  tkeir  dariing  higUaodii  froB  the  vnnm  of 
CMi4Miit«8  who  Mowed  JaUn  and  Siaeim,  and 
how  gnuid  the  position  whkh  they  achieved  in  the 
e^t*  of  the  whole  nation,  may  be  f{alhered  from 
the  tiftirative  of  the  wnr  in  Judg.  iv.,  and  atill 
more  from  the  espreMiona  of  the  triuuipiwl  ioug 
in  whieh  Deborah,  Uie  propheteai  of  Kphraim,  uu> 
moitalized  the  viotofa,  and  branded  their  reluctaat 
oouiitr}'Bi«i  with  ererlattiug  infamy.  Gilead  and 
Yieuben  lingered  beyond  the  Jordan  amonget  their 
flocks:  Dan  and  Atber  prefrrred  the  luxurious  cahn 
of  their  hot  lowlands  to  the  free  air  and  fierce 
strife  of  the  mountains;  Issachar  with  character- 
istie  sluggishness  seems  to  have  moved  slowly  if  he 
moved  at  all:  hut  Zebuiun  and  Naphtali  on  the 
sunimita  of  their  native  highlands  devoted  them- 
lelves  to  death,  even  to  an  extravagaut  pitch  of 
heivism  and  self-devotion  (Judg.  v.  18) :  — 

'*  Eebui  wi  sni  b  people  that  thiew  e  away  thsir  Itvw 
even  unto  dsath  — 
And  Naphtali,  on  the  falgli  places  of  thelleKl.^ 

The  mention  of  Naphtali  contained  in  the  Song 
attributed  to  Jacob  —  whether  it  is  predictive,  or 
as  lome  writ  en  lielie^'e,  retrtjspective  —  must  have 
reference  to  this  event:  unless  indeed,  which  is 
hardly  to  be  lielieved,  some  other  heroic  occasion  is 
referred  to,  which  has  passed  unrecorded  in  the 
history,  'llie  translation  of  this  difficult  passage 
Timi  by  Kwald  {(.'etchichU,  ii.  380)  has  the  merit 
if  being  more  iiAelligible  than  the  ordinary  ver- 
sion, and  also  more  in  harmony  with  the  expres- 
siuoN  of  Deborah^s  Song:  — 

**  Naphtali  la  a  towering  Terebinth  ; 
lie  hath  a  goodly  crast.** 

The  allusion .  at  onoe  to  tlie  situation  of  the  tribe 
at  the  very  apex  of  the  country,  to  the  heroes  who 
towered  at  ilw  head  of  the  tribe,  and  to  the  lofty 
nioutitaiiis  on  whose  summits  their  castlea.  then  as 
now.  were  perched  —  is  very  happy,  and  ei.tirely  in 
the  vein  of  these  ancient  poems. 

After  this  buret  of  heroism,  the  Naphtalites 
appear  to  have  resigned  themselves  to  the  inter- 
course with  the^  heathen,  which  was  the  liane  of 
the  northern  tribes  in  general,  and  of  which  there 
are  already  indications  in  Judg.  i.  3;).  Hie  loca- 
tion by  Jeroboam  witldn  their  territory  of  the  great 
lanctuary  for  the  northern  part  of  his  ktnpdom 
must  have  gix^en  an  impulse  to  theu*  nationality, 
Slid  for  a  time  have  revived  the  connection  with 
their  brethren  nearer  the  centre.  But  there  was 
jno  circumstance  fotal  to  the  prosperity  of  the 
tril«,  Cdimely,  that  it  lay  in  the  very  path  of  the 
jorthcni  invaders.  Syrian  and  Assyrian,  tienha- 
Jad  and  Tiglath-pileser,  each  had  their  first  taste 
f  tlie  plunder  of  the  Israelites  from  the  goodly 
jknd  of  Naphtali.  At  length  in  the  reign  of 
)*okah  king  of  Israel  (cir.  b.  c.  730),  Tiitlath- 
pileser  overran  the  whole  of  the  north  of  Israel, 
nvept  off  the  popuUtion,  and  bore  them  away  to 
.Ass}Tia. 

But  though  the  history  of  the  tribe  of  Naphtali 


•  00  Bwald,  toegwerfmd  {Dtehter^  f.  180). 

b  This  Is  fanpUMl  in'  Che  name  of  QalUse,  which,  at 

i  early  date,  is  styled  D^^^MlH  V^^,  e*at  hag- 

,  GaUlee  of  lh«  GenlUes. 
«  Not  to  the  p/o/-^  as  in   the  Valfste,  —  ktuu  Ith 

'  The  word  "  water  "  to  hen  nsed  laersly  for  **  U4- 
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ends  ban,  and  the  mom  is  noi  again  unn^kmti 
ampt  in  the  wett*kiiown  catataon  of  Sl  MatOmm 
(iv.  16),  and  the  m}-stical  references  of  Kaekie 
(xlviiL  8,  i,  34)  and  of  the  writer  of  the  Apocs 
lypee  (Rev.  viL  6),  yet  under  the  title  of  Gaulkb 
—  ^tparently  an  aiicieni  name,  though  not  brjittht 
prominently  forward  till  the  Christian  era  —  the 
district  whieh  they  bad  formerly  occupied  waa  des- 
tined to  become  in  e\-fry  way  far  more  iuiportaiii 
than  it  had  ever  before  lieen.  Kor  it  was  the  eradk 
of  the  Christian  faith,  I  he  nalive  plaoe  of  mort 
of  the  Apostles,  and  the  "  home  *'  of  our  Lurd. 
[Galilee,  vol.  i.  p.  860  n;  Oapkbbal^  881.] 

It  also  became  populous  and  proqnroua  k»  a 
degree  far  beyond  anything  of  which  we  has*  aay 
indications  in  the  0)d  Testament;  but  this,  as  weii 
as  U^e  account  of  iti  sufferings  ai)d  heroic  resistabei 
during  the  campaign  of~  lltus  and  Yetpmuk  priot 
to  the  debiruction  of  Jerusalem,  must  be  given 
elsewhere.     [Gaulkk;  Palkstixb.]  G. 

NAPHTALI,  MOUNT  CV^93")rr:  h 

rf  6p9i  r^  N€0tfaAc(  [Kom.  -xf] :  ifbns  N^- 
V'li).  'lie  mouBtauious  district  which  formed  tiae 
main  pnrt  of  the  inheritance  of  Naphtali  (Josh. 
XX.  7),  answering  to  *•  Mount  Kpbraim  **  in  th« 
centre  and  "  Mount  .ludah  '*  in  the  south  of  I'ales* 
tine. 

NAPHTHAR  (pd^ap:  Kfpkthar).  The 
name  given  by  Neheniiah  to  the  subetanee «  which 
after  the  return  from  Babylon  waa  disci  rered  in 
the  dry  pit  in  which  st  the  dentruction  of  the  Tem- 
ple the  sacred  Fire  of  the  altar  had  lieen  hidden 
(2  Mace.  i.  36,  comp.  19).  llie  legend  is  a  curious 
one;  and  it  is  plain,  ftt>m  the  description  of  the 
substance  —  "  thick  water,*'  *^  which,  being  poured 
over  the  sacrifice  and  the  wood,  was  kindled  by  the 
great  heat  of  tlie  sun,  and  then  burnt  with  an 
exceedingly  bright  and  clear  flame  (ver.  32)  —  that 
it  was  either  the  same  as  or  closely  sllied  to  the 
naphtha  of  modem  commerce  (Petrvlttim),  The 
narrative  is  not  at  all  extravagant  in  its  teima, 
and  is  t^ery  probably  grounded  on  some  actual « 
occurrence.  Ilie  only  difficulty  it  presents  ia  the 
explanation  given  of  the  name :  **  Naphthar,  which 
is,  l>eing  interpreted,  cleansing"  iKoBaptcfA6s)i  Mid 
which  has  hitherto  puzzled  all  the  interpreters.  It 
is  perhaps  due  to  some  mistake  in  copying.  A  list 
of  coi^ectures  will  be  found  in  (iriram  {Kttrzytf. 
Hnwttj.  ad  loc.),  and  another  in  Reland*s  Dits,  efe 
re/.  Ung.  Pers.  Ixviii. 

The  place  from  which  this  combustible  water  wm 
taken  was  inclosed  by  the  **  king  of  Persia  **  (Ar- 
taxerxes  I/>ngimai)us),  and  converted  into  a  Mne- 
tuary  (snch  seems  I  he  force  of  Upbvwottip  ver.  34). 
In  noodem  times  it  has  been  identified  with  the 
lai);e  well  called  by  the  Arabs  Bir-ey^  dtnateil 
beneath  Jerusalem,  at  the  confluence  of  the  valleji 
of  KJdron  and  Hinnom  with  the  Wn(f^  tn-^tir 
(or  "  valley  of  tlie  fire  '* ),  and  from  which  the  m^» 
water  supply  of  the  city  is  obtained. 

This  well,  the  Arab  name  of  which  may  be  ftoc 
well  of  Joab  or  of  Job,  and  which  is  usually  identi- 


old,'*  as  In  aqna  vUm.     Natlw  naphtha  ta 

dbtatned  without  cdor,  and  in  appearsoee  not  oiUlks 

watsr. 

e  Qrimm.  (p.  60)  notices  a  pnasage  in  the  **  AitaOk 
book  "  of  the  Ethiopian  ChristiaiM,  In  whkh  A»a  ■ 
said  to  have  dlBcovwed  la  the  vaults  of  the  Tampls 
csDsar  ftiU  of  the  Sacrsd  nrs  which  had  tinmwif 
burnt  in  the  Sanctuarv. 


KAPHTUHIM 

M  viHi  fo-ngei,  ii  >Am>  known  ic  Jie  Friiik 
Clfftalfaw  M  the  «  WeD  of  Nehemiah."  Aoooid- 
fagto  Dr.  Robfnaoo  {BM,  J2ef  '  831,  2  «iof«),  the 
bit  tnee  of  this  neine  is  in  Qasrnmias  {Eluddn^ 
l»,  ele.  iL  370-4),  who  wrote  in  the  curly  pert  of 
the  ITtii  eent.  (1616-S5).  He  calb  H "« the  wdl  of 
XchoiAdi  and  of  fire,**  In  words  which  Mem  to  im- 
ply tfast  soeh  ww  st  that  time  its  leeMniacd  name: 

•■CMiris  iDe  et  nombiatai  patens,  NefaemiaB  et 
ignii  tppdlatas.**  The  ndley  which  runs  flnom  it 
IS  the  Dead  Sea  !■  eslied  Wady  m-Nar,  »  VsUey 
tf  the  Flie;  *'  hat  no  stmB  can  be  hid  on  this,  as 
Oe  wma  may  have  originated  the  tradiUon.  A 
iMEription  of  the  ^tr-sydfr  is  given  by  WiHiams 
{B^  C&f,  H.  489-05),  Barcky  (ftfy,  etc.,  51»- 
16),  and  by  the  careful  ToUer  {Umg^bungen^  etc., 
p.  60).  At  present  it  would  be  an  equally  unsuitable 
ipot  either  to  store  firs  or  to  seeic  for  naphtha. 
One  thinic  is  plain,  that  it  cannot  haTe  been  En- 
ragel  (which  was  a  living  spring  of  water  firom  the 
^  of  Joahoa  downwards),  and  a  naphtha  well 
■he.  ^* 

KAPHTUHIM  (D'*rVl?3    [Egyp«»"»  ■» 

bslow] :  N«<^«aXcr^;  p^  1  ^-i  ^o™-  ^»^  «°^*^ 
Cemp.  Aid.  Kc^M^Mrfci^;  Alex.  N«^aXc«i/a* 
Ntf^hULvA:]  N^ttdm,  Nephthuim)^  a  Mizraite 
ntkm  or  tribe,  mentioned  only  in  the  account  of 
tfas  dcaoendants  of  Koah  (Gen.  z.  13;  1  Chr.  i.  11). 
If  we  may  judge  from  their  position  in  the  list  of 
lbs  llisraites,  according  to  tlie  Masoretic  test  (in 
lbs  tXX.  hi  Gen.  x.  they  IbHow  the  Ludlm  and 
pneeds  the  Anamim,  'Eirc/Acric/u),  immediately 
iter  the  Ldiabim,  who  doubtless  dwelt  to  the  west 
sf  Egypc ,  and  before  the  Fathrosim,  who  inhabited 
dMt  country,  the  Naphtohim  were  probably  settled 
st  iiat,  or  at  the  time  when  Gen.  z.  was  writ- 
Ib,  either  in  Egypt  or  immediately  to  the  west  of 
it  la  Coptic  the  city  Aiarea  and  the  neighboring 
tnitocy,  which  probably  corresponded  to  the  older 

Msreotie  nome,  ia  called  in^l.l3JT  or 
IU^^J^^9  a  name  composed  of  the  word 
^^^T  *  C^^S^^I  ^  unknown  mean- 
lag,  with  the  phnnil  definite  article  ItJ  prefixed, 
h  hiauglyphies  mention  is  made  of  a  nation  or 
wfcdsiaey  of  tribes  conquered  by  the  Egyptians 
oled  wthe  Nine  Bows,**  •  a  name  which  Cham- 
poiEon  read  Naphlt,  or,  as  we  should  write  it, 
VA-PETD,  "the  bows,"  though  he  called  them 
t'Ihe  Nine  Bows."*  It  seems,  however,  more 
I— sinhls  lo  suppose  that  we  should  read  (iz.) 
PETD  «the  Nhie  Bows*'  literally.  It  is  also 
•sblfhl  whether  the  Coptic  name  of  Biarea  con- 
Jim  the  void  <*  how,*'  which  Is  only  found  In  the 

ftnns  niTe  (S.  msscl  and  (^I^  (M.  fern. 
*a  isinhow  ");  but  it  is  possible  that  the  second 
pit  of  the  former  may  have  been  originally  the 
van  ss  the  latter.  It  is  noteworthy  that  there 
dndd  be  two  geographical  names  connected  with 
tfas  bow  in  hieix)glyphics,  the  one  of  a  country, 
MEBU-PET,  ••  the  Ishmd  of  the  bow/*  probably 
VEROl,  and  the  other  of  a  natioo  or  confederaoy, 
1  fht  Nhie  Bows,'*  and  that  in  the  list  of  the  Ham- 
la  thsre  shonhl  he  two  similar  names.  Phut  and 
VapfatnUfls,  besideB  Oish,  probably  of  like 
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N<^impertBnt  histotfM  notice  of  the  Nine  Bewe 
has  hem  found  ui  the  Egyptian  inscriptions:  they 
are  only  spoken  of  in  a  general  manner  when  the 
kings  are  said,  in  huidiiSory  inscriptions,  to  have 
subdued  great  nations,  such  as  the  Negroes,  or  es- 
tenave  countries,  such  ss  REK^^H,  or  Gush.  Per 
haps  therefoie  this  name  is  tluit  of  a  oonfedency  ot 
of  a  widely-spread  nation,  of  which  the  members  or 
tribes  are  spoken  of  separately  in  records  of  a  mors 
particukr  charader,  treating  of  special  conquests 
of  the  Pharaohs  or  enumerating  their  tributaries. 

R.  S.  P. 
•  NAPKIN  {eoMpiawi  Bmitmum),  Luke  tjl, 
9D;  John  xi.  44,  xz.  7.  llie  original  term  is  not 
so  restricted  in  its  meaning  as  our  word  nnpkm^ 
but  rather  corresponds  to  hamdkkkchiev,  which 
see.  **  Napkin  "  was  fonnerly  used  m  this  wider 
sense,  as  by  Shakespeare.  A. 

NAROIS'BUS  (Nd(p«i<r«rot  ["dai!bdiP*J 
Naremua]).  A  dweller  at  Rome  (Rom.  xvi.  11), 
some  roembefs  of  whose  household  were  known 
as  Christiana  to  St.  PauL  Some  penons  have 
assumed  the  identity  of  this  Nareiasus  with  the 
secretary  of  the  emperor  Claudius  (Suetonius, 
CUmditu,  §  28).  But  that  wealthy  and  powerful 
freedman  satisfied  the  revenge  of  Agrippina  by  a 
miserable  death  in  prison  (Tac.  Arm.  xiii.  1),  in 
the  first  year  of  Nero*s  reign  (a.  i>.  54-55),  about 
three  years  before  this  Epistle  was  written.  Dh» 
Cassias,  Ixiv.  8,  mentions  another  Narcissus,  who 
probably  was  living  in  Rome  at  that  time;  he  at^ 
tained  to  some  notoriety  ss  an  associate  of  Nero, 
and  was  put  to  an  ignominious  death  with  Helios, 
Patrobius,  Locusts,  and  others,  on  the  accession  of 
Golba,  A.  D.  68.  His  name,  however  (see  Reimar*s 
note,  fa  A>co),  was  at  that  time  too  common  in 
Rome  to  give  any  probability  to  the  guess  that 
he  was  the  Narcissus  mentioned  by  St  PauL  A 
kite  and  hnprobable  tnditk)o  (Pseodo-Hippolytus) 
makes  Narcissus  one  of  the  seventy  disciples,  and 
bishop  of  Athens.  W.  T.  B. 

NARD.    [Spikekard.] 

NAS'BAS  if9M$ds;  [Siii.  Na^3ad:]  Nabath), 
The  nephew  of  Tobit  who  came  with  Achiacharus 
to  the  wedding  of  Tobias  ( Tob.  xi.  18).  Grotius 
considers  him  the  same  with  Achiacharus  the  son 
of  Anad,  but  sccording  to  the  Vulgate  they  wers 
brothers.  The  margin  of  the  A.  Y.  gives  **  Junius  ** 
as  the  equivalent  of  Nasbas. 

NA^ITH  (Na<r(;  [YatNoirei;]  Alez.Na^t 
yaji^)  =  Nbsiah  (1  Esdr.  v.  »2:  oomp.  Ed.  11. 

54). 

NA'SOR,  THB  PLAINT  OF  (rh  weafsf 
Ncurt&p  [Sin.  and  4  cursive  MSS.  Ao-»p,  see  betow]; 
CitmpvB  Ator),  the  seene  of  sn  action  between  Jona- 
than the  Maccabee  and  the  lUees  of  Demetrius  (^ 
Mace.  xi.  67,  comp.  63).  It  was  near  Odes  (Ka- 
desh-Naphtali)  on  the  one  side,  and  the  water  of 
(Sennesar  (lAke  of  Gknnesaret)  on  the  other,  and 
therefore  may  he  safely  identified  with  the  Haaor 
which  became  so  renowned  in  the  history  of  the 
conquest  for  the  victories  of  Joshua  and  Barak 
(vol.  Ii.  p.  10166).  In  fiict  the  name  !s  the  same, 
except  that  through  the  error  of  a  trsnscriber  the 
N  fiom  the  preoedbig  Greek  word  has  become  at- 
tached to  it  Joeephus  (AfU,  ziii.  5,  §  7)  gives  i\ 
eorrertly,  'A^cip.  [Comp.  Naaratit,  p. 9048  w^.] 

NATHAN  (*^}  [^wea  L  e.  of  CSod] :  Nd9ar 
i  yailum),  an  eminent  Hsimiw  prophet  In  the  relgDi 
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if  David  and  Solomon.  If  the  flzpreiiSon  "finl 
ud  last,"  in  2  Chr.  ix.  99,  fa  to  be  taken  Uterally, 
he  must  have  lived  late  into  the  life  of  Solomon,  in 
which  ease  he  must  have  been  considerably  younger 
than  David.  At  any  rate  he  seems  to  have  been 
Uie  younger  of  the  two  prophets  who  accompanied 
him,  and  may  be  considered  as  the  bitest  direct 
representative  of  the  schools  of  SamoeL 

A  Jewish  tradition  mentioned  by  Jerome  ( Qfk. 
ffeb,  on  1  Sam.  xvii.  13)  identifies  him  with  the 
eighth  son  of  Jesse.  [David,  voL  i.  p.  653  6.] 
But  of  this  there  is  no  proof. 

He  first  appears  in  the  consultation  with  David 
about  the  building  of  the  Temple.  He  begins  by 
advising  it,  and  Uien,  after  a  vision,  withdraws  his 
advice,  on  the  ground  that  the  time  was  not  yet 
come  (2  Sara.  vii.  2,  3, 17).  He  next  comes  for- 
ward AS  the  reprover  of  David  for  the  sin  with  Bath- 
sheba;  and  his  Ikmons  apologue  on  the  rioh  man 
and  the  ewe  lamb,  which  is  the  only  direct  example 
of  his  prophetic  power,  shows  it  to  have  hem  of  a 
very  high  order  (2  Sam.  xii.  1-12). 

There  is  an  indistinct  trace  of  his  appearing  also 
at  the  time  of  the  plague  which  fell  on  Jerusalem 
in  accordance  with  the  warning  of  Gad.  "  An  an- 
gel," says  Eupolemus  (Euseb.  Prvq}.  Ev.  ix.  30), 
**  pointed  him  to  the  place  where  the  Temple  was 
to  be,  but  forbade  him  to  build  it,  as  being  stained 
with  blood,  and  having  fought  many  wars.  His 
name  was  Dianathan."  Iliis  was  probably  occa- 
noned  by  some  oonAuion  of  the  Greek  version, 
Ztk  NcCtfa^f  with  the  parallel  passage  of  1  Chr.  xxii. 
8,  where  the  bloodstained  life  of  David  is  given  as 
a  reason  against  the  building,  but  where  Nathan  is 
not  named. 

On  the  birth  of  Solomon  he  was  either  specially 
chai^ged  with  giving  him  his  name,  Jedidiah,  or 
else  with  his  education,  according  as  the  words  of 
)  Sam.  xii.  25,  ('He  sent  (or  'sent  him')  by  (or 
*into  *)  the  band  of  Nathan,**  are  understood.  At 
any  rate,  in  the  last  years  of  David,  it  is  Nathan 
who,  by  taking  the  side  of  Solomon,  turned  the 
scale  in  his  favor.  He  advised  Bathsheba;  he  him- 
self ventured  to  enter  the  royal  presence  with  a 
remonstrance  against  the  king's  apathy;  and  at 
David's  request  be  assisted  in  the  inauguration  ct 
Sobinon  (1 K.  i.  8, 10, 11, 22, 28, 24, 32,  34, 88, 45). 

This  is  the  last  time  that  we  hear  directly  of  his 
Intervention  in  the  history.  His  son  Zabud  occu- 
pied the  post  of  *«  King's  Friend,"  perhaps  suc- 
eeeding  Nathan  (2  Sam.  xv.  37;  1  Ghr.  xxvii.  88). 
His  influence  may  be  traced  in  the  perpetuation  of 
his  manner  of  prophecy  in  the  writings  ascribed  to 
Sokmion  (compare  EocL  ix.  14-16  with  2  Sam.  xii. 
1-4). 

He  left  two  works  behind  him  —  a  Ufeof  David 
(1  Chr,  xxix.  29),  and  a  Life  of  Sobmon  (2  Chr. 
ix.  29).  The  last  of  these  may  have  been  inoom- 
plete,  as  we  cannot  be  sure  that  he  outlived  Solo- 
mon. But  the  biography  of  David  by  Nathan  is, 
of  all  the  losses  which  antiquity,  sacred  or  pro&ne, 
has  sustained,  the  most  deplorable. 

The  condderatioD  in  which  he  was  held  at  the 
time  is  indicated  by  the  solemn  announcement  of 
his  approach  —  "Behold  Nathan  the  prophet** 
(1  K.  i.  23).  The  peculiar  affix  of**  the  prophet," 
as  distingutehed  fivm  **  the  seer,"  given  to  Samuel 
and  GtA  (1  Chr.  xxix.  29),  shows  his  identification 
with  the  Utter  view  of  the  prophetic  office  indicated 
hi  1.  Sam.  ix.  9.  His  grave  is  shown  at  ffaUntl 
MV  Baton  (see  Bobinsoo,  BiU  Ru.  1.216  note). 

A.P.  & 
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2.  A  son  cf  David;  one  of  the  9am  wlio  w«f 

borne  to  him  by  Bathsheba  (1  Chr.  iii.  5;  eomp 
xiv.  4,  and  2  Sam.  v.  14).  He  was  thus  owa 
brother  to  Solomon  —  if  the  order  of  the  lists  is  te 
be  accepted,  elder  brother;  thou^^thisis  atvazianoe 
with  the  natural  Inftranoe  from  the  nanative  of  2 
Sam.  xii.  24,  which  implies  that  Sotomon  was 
Bathsheba's  second  son.  The  name  was  not  un- 
known in  David*8  family;  Nethan-eel  was  one  of 
his  brothers,  and  Jo-nathan  his  nq)hew. 

Nathan  appears  to  have  taken  no  part  in  the 
events  of  his  lather's  or  his  brother's  reigns.  He 
is  interesting  to  us  fromhis  i^^iearing  asone  oi  tha 
forefathers  Si  Joseph  hi  the  genealogy  cf  Si.  Lake 
(iii.  81)  —  **  the  private  geneakigy  of  Joseph,  exhib- 
iting his  line  as  I)avid*s  descendant,  and  thus  show- 
ing how  he  was  heir  to  Solomon's  crown  "  (voL  i 
p.  885).  The  hypothesis  of  Lord  Arthur  Heniey  ia 
that  on  the  failure  of  Sofemon's  line  in  JehoiatihiB 
or  Jeconiah,  who  died  without  issue,  Salathiel  of 
Nathan's  house  became  heir  to  Darid's  throne,  and 
then  was  entered  in  the  genealogical  tablM  as  "  soo 
of  Jeconiah  "  (i.  885  b).  That  the  frmily  of  Na- 
than was,  as  this  hypothesis  requires,  well  known 
at  the  time  of  Jehoiachin's  death,  is  implied  by  ita 
mention  in  Zech.  xii.  12,  a  prophecy  tibe  date  of 
which  is  pbMsed  by  Ewald  (/VqpAe/en,  i.  J91)  as 
fifteen  years  after  Habbakuk,  and  shortly  beftiTB  tfaa 
destruction  of  Jerusalem  by  Nebuchadnessar — 
that  is,  a  ibw  years  only  after  Jehoiachhi's  death. 

3.  [In  2  Sam.,  Rom.  Vat.  No^oyti.]  Son,  or 
brother,  of  one  of  the  members  of  David's  goaid  (2 
Sam.  xxiii.  86;  1  Chr.  xi.  88).  In  the  former  of 
these  two  parallel  passages  he  is  stated  to  be  '^  of 
Zobah,"  u  e.  Aram-Zo^,  which  Kennieott  In  his 
investigation  {Dmert.  215,  216)  decides  to  havw 
been  the  original  reading,  though  he  also  decides 
for  "  brother  '*  against  *«  son." 

4.  One  of  the  head  men  who  retoraed  from 
Babylon  with  Ezra  on  his  second  expedition,  and 
whom  he  despatched  from  his  encampment  at  the 
river  Ahava  to  the  colony  of  Jews  at  Casiphia,  to 
obtain  thence  some  Levites  and  Nethinim  for  the 
Temple  service  (Ear.  viii.  16;  1  Esdr.  viiL  44). 
That  Nathan  and  those  meotkmed  with  him  w» 
laymen,  appears  evident  from  the  eonduding  wonia 
of  the  preceding  venw,  and  therefore  it  is  not  im- 
possible that  he  may  be  the  same  with  the  •^aosi 
of  Baiii  *'  who  was  obliged  to  relinquish  his  fofeign 
wifo  (Ear.  x.  89),  though  on  the  other  hand  those 
marriagea  seem  rather  to  have  been  eontraeted  by 
thoae  who  had  been  longer  in  Jerusalem  than  he, 
who  had  so  lately  anrivcd  from  Babylon,  could  b*. 

G. 

NATHAN'ABL  (NoflannrX,  g^l  <f  God: 
[JSraMaivi#f|),  a  disciple  of  Jesus  Qiriit  ooneaniqg 
whom,  under  that  name  at  least,  we  learn  ihan 
Scripture  little  more  than  his  birth-place,  Cana  of 
(^tiee  (John  xxi.  2),  and  hb  simple  temthlbl 
character  (John  i.  47).  We  have  no  particulars  of 
his  life.  Indeed  the  name  does  not  occur  in  tiha 
first  three  Gospds. 

We  learn,  however,  fimm  St.  John  that  Jesoa,  oa 
the  third  or  fourth  day  after  his  return  from  the 
scene  of  his  temptation  to  that  of  his  baptism, 
having  been  proclaimed  by  the  Baptist  as  the  Lamb 
of  (j<^,  was  minded  to  go  Into  GaUlee.  He  finl 
then  ealled  Philip  to  follow  Him,  bat  Philip  eoold 
not  set  forth  on  his  journey  without  commoni- 
eating  to  Nathansel  the  wonderfol  intdligcnes 
which  he  had  received  fkom  his  master  the  Baptisi 
nansly,  that  the  Messiah  so  long  fotetold  by  JIIoai» 
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«ill>eFkuphetobMlB^.lMtappMred.  NsUuuimI, 
tAic  wans  to  have  lieard  the  annouueement  at  fint 
irith  eoiiie  dutxust.  ai  doubting  wneiher  anything 
|ood  eoold  ocune  out  of  so  amall  and  inoonaiderable 
»  place  aeNaxareth  —  a  place  nowhere  mentioned  in 
the  (M  Testament  —  jrei  revlilj  accepted  ?hiUp*s 
invitation  to  go  and  aatisfy  himself  by  his  own 
penooal  obeenration  (John  L  46).  What  follows  is 
%  tettinwpy  to  the  humiUtj,  simplicity,  and  sin- 
cerity of  hia  own  character  from  One  who  could 
tmd  his  heart,  such  as  is  recorded  of  hardly  any 
other  penon  in  the  Bible.  Nathanael,  on  his  ap- 
poocfa  to  Jesus,  is  saluted  by  Uim  as  "  an  Israelite 
indeed,  in  whom  is  no  guUe  **  —  a  true  child  of 
Abraham,  and  not  simply  aocordiDg  to  the  flesh. 
60  little,  howeTer,  did  he  expect  any  such  distinctive 
piaiae,  that  he  could  not  r^iain  (lom  asking  how  it 
was  that  he  had  become  known  to  Jesus^  The 
mrnmtf**  before  that  Philip  called  Uiee,  wheu  thou 
vast  under  the  fig-tree,  I  saw  thee,*'  appears  to  have 
■tisfied  him  that  the  speaker  was  more  than  man  — 
that  Ue  must  have  read  his  secret  thoughts,  and 
beaid  his  unottcred  prayer  at  a  time  when  he  was 
■tndkHiBly  screening  himself  from  public  obeer\'a- 
tioo.  The  ooocluaioo  was  inevitable.  Nathanael  at 
ODoe  eonfcased  "  Habbi,  thou  art  the  Son  of  God ; 
tboa  art  the  King  of  Israel "  (John  i.  49).  The 
name  of  Nathanael  occurs  but  once  again  in  the 
(jospd  narrative,  and  then  simply  as  one  of  the 
snail  company  of  disciples  to  whom  Jesus  showed 
Himaelf  at  the  Sea  of  Tiberias  after  his  resurrec- 
lian.  On  that  occasion  we  may  fiurly  suppose  that 
he  joined  his  brethren  in  their  night's  venture  on 
the  kke — that,  having  been  a  sharer  of  their  fruit- 
less toil,  he  was  a  witness  with  them  of  the  mirao- 
okoa  draoght  of  fishes  the  next  morning  —  and 
that  he  afterwards  partook  of  the  meal,  to  which, 
daring  to  ask,  the  disciples  felt  assured  in 
9r  hearts,  that  He  who  had  called  them  was  the 
Lord  (John  xzL  12).  Once  therefore  at  the  begin- 
tting  cif  oar  Saviour^s  ministry,  and  once  after  his 
lennection,  does  the  name  of  Nathanael  occur  in 
the  Sacred  Beoord. 

Una  scanty  notice  of  one  who  was  intimately 
with  the  very  ehiefest  Apostles,  and  was 
the  dgcct  of  our  Lord's  most  emphatic 
sooRuendatioii,  has  not  unnaturally  provoked  the 
hiqriiy  whether  he  may  not  be  identified  with  an- 
siher  of  the  well-known  disdples  of  Jesus.  It  is 
Mesd  vcfy  commonly  believed  that  Nathanael  and 
Bevtholomew  are  the  same  penon.  The  evidenee 
fcr  thai  hdief  is  as  follows:  St.  John,  who  twice 
Nathans^],  never  introduces  the  name  of 
at  aU.  St.  Matt  x.  8;  St.  Mark  iu. 
U,  sad  St.  Loke  vi.  14,  all  speak  of  Bartholomew, 
hat  Mvcr  of  Nathanael  It  may  be,  however,  that 
llslhaiiari  was  the  proper  name,  and  Bartholomew 
(m  of  Tbolmsi)  the  surname  of  the  same  diseiple, 
^  as  Simon  was  called  BaisTona,  and  Joses,  Bar- 
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It  was  Philip  who  fint  brought  Nathanael  to 
iesos,  just  as  Andrew  had  brought  his  brother 
Sinott,  and  Bartholomew  is  named  by  each  of  the 
int  three  Evangelists  immediately  after  Philip; 
while  by  St  Lake  he  is  coupled  with  Philip  pre- 
eiseiy  m  the  same  way  as  Simon  wiui  his  brother 
4nifaeir,  and  James  with  his  brother  John.  It 
ibodd  be  observed,  too,  that,  asall  tlie  other  dis- 
dples mentioned  In  the  first  chapter  of  St  John 


by  Jesus,  and  who  in  his  turn  had  so  prompt^  and 
so  fully  oonfiassed  Him  to  be  the  Son  of  God,  should 
be  excluded  from  the  number.  Again,  that  Na- 
thanael was  one  of  the  original  twelve,  is  inferred 
with  much  probability  from  his  not  being  proposed 
as  one  of  the  candidates  to  fill  the  place  of  Judas. 
Still  we  must  be  careful  to  distinguish  eoigecture, 
however  well  foiuided,  from  proof. 

To  the  argument  based  u^ion  the  fact,  that  in  St 
John's  enumeration  of  the  disciples  to  whom  our 
Lord  showed  Himself  at  Uie  Sea  of  Tiberias  Na 
thanael  stands  before  the  sous  of  Zebedee,  it  is  replied 
that  this  was  to  be  expected,  as  the  writer  was  him- 
self a  son  of  Zebedee;  and  further  that  Nathanael 
is  placed  after  Thomas  iu  this  list,  while  Bartholo 
mew  comes  before  Thomas  in  St.  Matthew,  St 
Mark,  and  St  Luke.  But  as  iu  iiie  Acts  St  Luke 
revenes  the  order  of  the  two  names,  putting  I'homas 
first,  and  Bartholomew  second,  we  cannot  attach 
much  weight  to  this  oi^ineut 

St  Augustine  not  only  denies  the  claim  of  Na- 
thanael to  be  one  of  the  Twelve,  but  assigns  as  a 
reason  for  his  opinion,  that  whereas  Nathanael  was 
most  likely  a  learned  man  in  tlie  l^w  of  Moses,  it 
was,  as  St.  Paul  tells  us,  1  Cor.  i.  26,  the  wisdoia 
of  Christ  to  make  choice  of  rude  and  unlettered 
men  to  confound  the  wise  {in  Johan,  AV.  c.  i.  §  17). 
St  Gregory  adopts  the  same  view  {<m  John  i.  A8, 
c.  16.  B).  In  a  diuertaUon  on  John  i.  46,  to  be 
found  in  Tkes.  Theo,  phihlog.  ii.  a70,  the  author, 
J.  Kindler,  maintains  that  Bartholomew  and  Na- 
thanael are  diflhrent  persons. 

There  is  a  tradition  that  Nathanael  was  the 
bridegroom  at  the  marriage  of  Cana  (Calmet),  and 
Epiphanius,  Ado.  lime.  i.  §  223,  implies  his  belief 
that  of  the  two  disciples  whom  Jesus  overtook  on 
the  road  to  Emmaus  Nathanael  was  one. 

2.  1  Eadr.  i.  9.    [Nkthankel.] 

3.  (Na0aya^Aos:  [JValAanee])  1  Esdr.  ix.  S2. 
[Netiianekl.] 

4.  (iV(i(A<imas.)  Son  of  Samael;  one  of  the 
anceston  of  Judith  (Jud.  viii.  1),  and  therefore  a 
Simeonite  (ix.  2).  £.  H.  .  .  .  a. 

NATHANFAS  (Noaoy^ar:  om.  m  Vulg.)a. 
Nathan  of  the  sons  of  Bani  (1  Esdr.  ix.  34; 
oomp.  Kzr.  x.  39). 

NATHAN-MBXECH  (Ijbp-inj  [c^*. 
pointed  of  the  king.  Get,] :  HaB^v  fieuriKtii:  Na- 
ihan^melech).  A  eunuch  (A.  V.  "chamlerlain  "< 
in  the  court  of  Josiah,  by  whoso  chamber  at  tlie 
entrance  to  the  Temple  were  the  horses  which  the 
kings  of  Judah  had  dedicated  to  the  sun  (2  K. 
xxiii.  11).  The  LXX.  transkte  the  hitter  part  of 
the  name  as  an  appellative,  <*  Nathan  the  king.*' 

•  NAUOHTINBSS  (1  Sam.  xvii.  9f ;  Prov. 
xi.  6;  James  i.  91),  signified  wickedness  v  sen  our 
present  venion  of  the  Scriptnres  was  made.  Recent 
translatore  (as  Conant,  Noyes)  substitute  "  excess 
of  wiokedness  *'  for  "  superfluity  of  naughtiness  '* 
(wcpio'<re(ay  Kvutias)  hi  James  as  above.  [Naugh- 
ty.] H. 

*  N  AITOHTY,  formerly  used  in  the  sense  of 
worthless,  bad,  as  in  Jer.  xxiv.  2, "  naughty  figs  ** , 
and  hence  afao  morally  corrupt,  wicked,  as  PR>v. 
vi.  13,  "  a  naughty  person,  a  wicked  man,"  and 
Prov.  riL  4,  *<  a  naughty  tongue.**  It  is  now  ap- 
plied generally  to  the  conduct  of  pert  or  misehlev- 

chUdren.  H. 


teoBBs  Apostki  of  Christ,  it  is  difficult  to  suppose 
M  eos  who  had  been  so  singularly  commended 


NAITM  (SaaCfii  [Nahum],  son  of  EbU,  and 
flrther  of  Afflos,  in  the  geneafcgy  of  (lirist  (Luhs 
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HL  t5),  abcNit  oonttJDiponry  with  the  hlgh-pricii- 
hood  of  Juon  aiid  the  raign  of  Antioehui  £pipb> 
iiiM.  The  only  point  to  be  remaiked  ia  the  draum- 
•tuiee  of  the  two  oomeoutive  luuiies,  Naum  and 
Amoe,  being  the  SMiie  m  thoee  of  the  propheti  N. 
end  A.  But  whether  this  ia  aoddeDtal,  or  has  any 
peeuliar  aignificaiioei  it  ia  diffleult  to  aay.  Naum 
ia  aliio  a  Phoenician  proper  name  (Qeaen.  a.  v.  and 
Mon,  Phmn,  p.  134).  Nektmiak  ia  farmed  from  the 

■ame  root,  Dll^  "to  oomfart."  A.  C.  H. 

NAVE.  The  Heb.  ^,  gatf^  oonyeys  the  notion 
of  convexity  or  protuberance.  It  ia  rendered  in 
A.  y.  boaa  of  a  ahield.  Job  xr.  96 ;  the  eyebrow, 
L«v.  xir.  9;  an  eminent  phu»,  Es.  xvi.  81;  once 
only  in  plur.  naves,  pAroh  r»d\\,  1  K.  vii.  9S;  but 
In  Kz.  i.  18  twice,  rwrot,  **ringB,"  and  niarg- 
atmlcea,''  an  old  word  apparently  naed  both  for 
the  nave  of  a  wheel  from  which  the  apolcea  pro- 
ceed, and  alao  more  probably  the  felloe  or  the  tire, 
■a  making  the  atreak  or  atroke  upon  the  ground. 
(IlalUwell,  PbilHpa,  BaUey,  Aah,  En^.  DicHonarifs, 
•'atrake.*')  Geaeniua,  p.  256,  renders  cwmfura 
rotarum,     [Chariut;  I>aver;  Gabbatha.] 

H.  W.  P. 

NA^E  (Nav^:  Nave).  Joshua  the  aon  of 
Nan  ia  alwaj-a  called  in  the  1<XX.  '^  the  aon  of 
Nave,*'  and  thia  form  ia  retained  in  Eodua.  xlvi.  1. 

NAZ'AKENE  {Va{upa7os,Va{apriv6s'  [Nn»^ 
arcBus,  Nazarenut])y  an  inhabitant  of  Nazareth. 
Thia  appellative  is  found  in  the  N.  T.  applied  to 
Jeaua  by  the  demons  in  the  a^nagogue  at  Caper- 
naum (Mark  i.  24;  Luke  iv.  34);  by  the  people, 
who  ao  deacribe  him  to  Bartimeus  (Mark  x.  47; 
Luke  xviii.  37):  by  the  aoldiera  who  arrested  Jeaua 
(John  xvtii.  5.  7):  by  the  aervanta  at  hia  trial 
(Matt.  xxvi.  71;  Mark  xiv.  67);  by  Pihite  in  the 
inscription  on  the  croaa  (John  xix.  19);  by  the  dia- 
eiples  on  the  wtiy  to  Emmaua  (Luke  xxlv.  19):  by 
Peter  (Acta  ii.  22,  iii.  6,  iv.  10);  by  Stephen,  aa 
reported  by  the  false  witneaa  (Acta  vi.  14);  by  the 
aacended  Jesus  (Acta  xxii.  8);  and  by  Paul  (Acta 
xxvi.  9).  Thia  name,  made  atriking  in  ao  many 
waya,  and  which,  if  first  given  in  acorn,  was  adopted 
and  gloried  in  by  the  diaciples,  we  are  told,  in  Matt, 
ii.  23,  poaaeaaes  a  prophetic  aigpificance.  Ita  ap- 
plication to  -Jesua,  in  consequence  of  the  providen- 
tial arrangemetits  by  which  hia  parenta  were  led  to 
take  up  their  abode  in  Naaareth,  waa  the  filling  out 
of  Ibe  predictiona  in  which  the  promiaed  Meaaiah 

ia  deacribed  aa  a  Nit§er  (^^^ij),  t.  e.  a  ahoot,  aprmU^ 
of  Jease,  a  humble  and  despiaed  deaoendant  of  the 
decayed  royal  family.  Whenever  men  apoke  of 
Jeaua  aa  the  Nazarene,  they  either  oonacioualy  or 
unconsciously  pronounced  one  of  the  namea  of  the 
predicted  Messiah,  a  name  indicative  both  of  his 
Toytd  descent  and  his  humble  condition.  This  ex- 
planation, which  Jerome  mentions  as  that  given  by 
learned  (Christian)  Jews  in  his  day,  has  been 
adopted  by  Surenhusius,  Fritzsche,  Gieseler,  Krabbe 
{LeOen  Jes»),  Drechsler  (on  Is.  xi.  1),  Schirlitz 
(AT.  r.  Wdrterb.),  Robinson  (AT.  T.  Z^a;.),Hengs- 
tenberg  {ChrUtol.),  De  Wette,  and  Meyer.  It  u 
eonfirmed  by  the  folbwing  oonsiderationa:  (1.) 
Witter,  as  Uengstenberg,  after  de  Dieu  and  others, 
IS  proved,  was  the  proper  Hebrew  name  of  Naz- 
.«reth.  (2.)  The  reference  to  the  etymological  sig- 
ulflcation  of  the  word  is  entirely  in  keeping  with 
Matt.  ii.  21-23.  (3.)  The  MeaaUh  ia  expreaaly 
«llfidaA7<MrinIa.ii.l.  (4.)  llw  nme  thought, 
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and  under  the  aame  image,  piM*f  ^;^  anxMHd  hy 
a  diflerant  word,  ia  Ibnnd  io  Jer.  zxiii.  6,  zoitt 
16;  Zeoh.  iU.  8,  vi  12,  whieh  aeoounts  far  the 
atatement  of  Matthew  thai  (hia  pndietion  waa 
uttered  »« by  the  pnpkeU  "  in  the  phiraL 

It  ia  unneoeaaary  therefore  to  reaort  to  the  h^ 
potheaia  that  the  paaaage  in  Matt  ii.  28  is  a  qm>- 
tatlon  from  aome  prophetical  book  now  loat  (Chrya- 
oat.,  Theophyl.,  Clericoa),  or  from  aoOM  apoefypfaal 
book  (Rwald),  or  waa  a  traditiona]  prophecy  (Oalo- 
viua;  Alexander,  Coimecttom  and  Harmtmif  of  the 
Old  nnd  N,  T,\  all  which  auppoaitaona  an  nfated 
by  the  faet  that  the  phraae  **  by  the  prophets,"  in 
the  N.  T.,  refers  excluaively  to  the  canomcai  books 
of  the  Q.  T.  The  expbnation  of  oChen  (Tert., 
Eraam.,  Calv.,  Bez.,  Grot.,  Wetatein),  aooonting  to 
whom  the  declaration  ia  that  Jeaua  ahouid  be  a  JVi/s- 

nrUe  O^T^y  L  e.  one  ^)edally  comecraUd  qr  d§- 
voi€d  to  Gkxi  (Judg.  xiii.  6),  ia  inoonaiatent,  to  aay 
nothing  of  other  ol^jeotiona,  with  the  LXX.  mode 
of  apelling  the  word,  which  ia  generally  NofifNuef , 
and  never  NafmpaioS'  Within  the  last  century 
the  interpretation  whieh  finds  the  key  of  the  pas- 
sage in  the  amtempt  in  which  Nazareth  may  be 
supposed  to  have  been  held  has  been  widely  re- 
ceived. So  Paulus,  Roaenm.,  Koln.,  Van  der  Palm, 
Gersdorf,  A.  Bam«s,01sh.,  Davidson,  Ebrard,  I^uige- 
According  to  this  view  the  reference  is  to  the  de- 
tpUtd  conrfition  of  the  Messiah,  as  predicted  in  Pa. 
xxii..  Is.  liii.  That  idea,  however,  is  more  surely  ex- 
pressed in  the  first  expUnation  gi^-en,  which  has  also 
the  advantage  of  recognizing  the  apparent  impor- 
tance attached  to  the  signification  of  the  name 
(**He  shall  be  called").  Recently  a  suggestion 
which  Witsius  borrowed  from  Soeinus  haa  been 
revived  by  Zuschlag  and  Ri^jpeobach,   that   the 

true  word  is  "I?  j  or  ^^3,  my  Savkmr,  with  ref- 
erence to  Jesus  as  the  Saviour  of  the  world,  but 
witliout  much  success.  Once  (Acts  xxiv.  5)  the 
term  Nnetrenea  is  applied  to  the  followers  of  Jesits 
by  way  of  contempt.  The  name  still  exists  in  Arabic 
as  the  ordinary  designation  of  Christians,  and  the 
recent  revolt  in  India  was  connected  with  a  ore- 
tended  ancient  prophecy  that  the  Nazarenea,  after 
holding  power  for  oue  hundred  years,  would  be  ex- 
pelled. (Spanheim,  Dtibin  Evangdiea^  ii.  583- 
648;  Wolf,  C^ne  PAift%iea,i.  46-48  ;Heng8ten- 
berg,  Chi-ieiohffy  of  the  0.  r.,ii.  106-112;  Zusch- 
lag in  the  Zeiiackrifl  flr  die  LutheriMche  Tkeo- 
logie,  1854,  417-446;  Riggeubach  in  the  SinadUn 
wnd  KrUiken,  1855,  588-612.)  6.  £.  D. 

NAZ'ARETH  (written  ^aCapir  and  N«C- 
ap4B\  also  NaCofMC,  Tisch.  8th  ed.,  in  Matt.  iv.  13 
and  I^uke  iv.  16:  Nazareth)  is  not  mentioned  in 
the  Old  Testament  or  in  Josephos,  but  occurs  first 
in  Matt  ii.  23,  though  a  town  oould  hardly  fiul  to 
have  existed  on  so  (*!igible  a  spot  from  much  earlier 
times.  It  derives  its  celebrity  almost  entirely  from 
its  connection  with  the  nistory  of  Christ,  and  in 
that  respect  has  a  hoM  on  the  imagination  and 
feelings  of  men  which  it  aharea  only  with  Jerasa- 
lem  and  Bethlehem.  It  is  situated  among  the 
hiDs  which  constitute  the  south  ridges  of  Lebanon, 
just  before  they  sink  down  into  the  Plain  of 
l^raekm.  Among  thoee  hills  ia  a  valley  wUeh 
runs  in  a  waving  line  nearly  east  and  west,  about 
a  mile  long  and,  on  the  a\-erage,  a  quarter  of  s 
mile  broad,  but  which  at  a  certain  point  enlanret 
itself  oonsideraUy  so  as  to  form  a  tort  of  Ijaaia 
In  this  bashi  or  inolosnre,  along  the  lower  «4|»  oi 
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ii  M*li.  Hs  Uw  qnM,  ndmM  riBagc  In  'wtiltli 
Ik  Ssfieur  <rf  men  spent  the  greater  part  nf  bli 
tflfalf  eutmofr  lliB  auntmndin^  hdgbu  varj 
k  •Httodr,  iDtDe  of  tbem  rbe  to  VT.  or  BOO  ftri. 
Titj  ban  rounded  lopi.  an  «)nipaa«l  of  tb« 
iditHrb^  limtaliHie  whidi  u  id  RHnmon  in  that 
■antiy,  and,  thouiib  on  (ba  noole  ilerile  and  un- 
«.  tmamt  not  an  anpkaaln|t 
a  irlth  tlie  folia^  of 
wild  sbrnha  Mid  with  the  TFidun  of 
ooniDaal  Httda  at  RiaiD.  Our  bmiUar  boUjhock 
ii  laa  ■(  Ibt  faj  BDwer)  which  citiw  wild  tbvra. 
11k  tnalnnd  rtlkj  it  yiaeDliarJir  rich  and  well  cul- 
th*d;  it  ia  Blled  with  cum- flrldn,  with  gwdent. 
W^afiHtua.anil  clinUn  of  fruil-beirmi;  tntt. 
" hilla,  Nuareth  enjojn  ■  mild 
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SOT] 

paaaed  It  on  ^  »uth. 

»nod(xiht.     ThananMDflha 
,-ffiiir.*,  the  MH.  thenfbni 

tbi  MtdtMm 

lent  dtc  tiM 

ghilhar 


iclr. 


;   and    . 


Hfii. 


■  pomegnnatn.  oranget,  Hgi, 

■  iu..t  attain  a  nre  pnYection. 
indcd   thi  anliiuoii  of    Nu- , 

nlh.     The  line  nf  tnve)  tmm  the  nonh  UirDut{h  !  few  i'mteatanti. 
CUi^T™(the  «iW.i)to  the  aoiith  of  Pak*ine|or  Ihei 


pRiviiKs  eT 

Uniilee  (Marii  I.  9):  It  It  neu-  Cana  (nhetbtf  in 
aHiiDM  K-mn  on  the  north  or  Kimit  on  the  nonh- 
tmil  ai  the  icene  of  the  Bnt  ninele),  aceording  ta 
the  implication  In  John  U.  1,  S,  11;  a  preeiptat 
aiate  in  Itaa  neighbortNod  (f^ke  i*.  3»):  and, 
flnallir.  a  Mriea  of  totimtnifa  (Kehnd,  P-tl.,  p.  906) 
naeb  buk  to  Kiuebiin,  the  bther  of  Church  hia- 
loty,  whieh  npresent  the  place  u  having  ooeupird 
as  liiTariabla  podtlon. 

The  modmi  Naaareth  belong)  to  the  tietter  dan 

of  eaitrrn  rillx)^.     It  hai  a  populaUon  Tariaiul]' 

rstinialtd  from  itOOO  to  MMK).     It  coniiid  of  Mo- 

Ijitin   and  (rreak   Chriatiani,  and  a 


Then 


naU),  a 

',  diipUjing  DO  gimt  Hcliitaetiml 


Batn  Hannite  cbarah,  a  Gfaek  cbtirefa. 

liurch  or  chapel  of  lonie  (if  the 
I'retataTit  n.iwiQiw  hni-r  leeii 


without  mention  of  the  remarkahia  tIsit  Awn  tt» 
lonih  ft  Nel-y  limall  on  one  of  the  hilU  bthkid 
the  town.  It  must  itiiBce  to  indicalr  nierel;  tha 
oldecM  within  eight.  In  the  north  are  eeen  the 
riilgea  of  i^tniiim  and,  lilRh  aliove  hU.  the  white 
t<qi  of  lleniuii;  hi  the  weit,  Camiel.  elimpsea  of 
the  kleditermwan.  tlie  bar  Hnd  the  town  of  Alikai 
eaet  and  vHithaiat  are  Ullead,  Tahor.  (iilhoa:  and 
■outh.  the  llnin  of  KMraekai  and  the  mountalDi 
of  Siunaria.  with  rillaga  on  eiery  eide.  nmong 
which  are  Kana,  Nein,  tlndor,  Zerlii  (.lEireel),  and 
Tiiannuk  (Truuiacli).  It  ii  anqueationaiilj  one  of 
the  meet  beautiful  and  nbrime  tpeeUwlr-  (lor  H 
combinea  the  two  featuna)  whieh  cxrth  hat  to 
id  crooked,  and  after  abow.  I>r.  Kahlnson'i  riaborata  dcacription  of  tbr 
laane  (Bill  Art,,  ii.  33Q,  337)  conie;.)  no  ei^|- 
genii^  idea  of  Itn  niaanlficsiiBe  or  hUtorioal  Intar- 
iwil|llii     iif  VmmtOiWHii  bs  tMn{U*l«t.      'I  i-aatr  to  haliira  that  the  Saiionr.  dK>t3| 


^f  ind  itjt  hia  bnndithm  upon  the  nek  {iwi 
•\r  wttfor)  whldi  it  fotiiid  lO  EneriU]'  in  that 
K-.Btr;  K   ■  cert^n  depth   In  the  tulh.     The 

A  ■•  M  fan  (/  mod  and  i 
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Ibe  dayi  of  hb  weliuioii  in  the  Mynoent  valky, 
eame  often  to  this  very  ipoi  And  looked  fiirtb  thenee 
Bpon  thoie  glorious  works  of  the  Creator  which 
io  lift  the  wcml  upward  to  Him.  One  of  the  grand- 
est views  of  Jebei  ttk'Sheik^  the  ancient  Hermon, 
is  that  which  bursts  on  the  traveller  as  he  ssoends 
from  the  vallej  eastward  on  the  waj  to  Caiia  and 
Tiberias. 

The  passages  of  Scripture  which  refer  eipressly 
to  Nasareth,  though  not  numerous,  are  suggestive 
and  deserve  to  be  recalled  here.<>  It  was  the  home 
of  Joseph  and  Mary  (Luke  ii.  89).  The  angel 
announced  to  the  Virgin^ there  the  birth  of  the 
Messiah  (Luke  i.  26-28).  The  holy  &roily  rKumed 
thither  after  the  flight  into  Egypt  (Matt.  ii.  23). 
Nazareth  is  called  the  native  country  (^  iror^lt 
abrov)  of  Jesus:  lie  grew  up  there  from  infancy 
to  manhood  (Luke  iv.  16),  and  was  known  tlirough 
life  as  •*  The  Nazarene.**  He  taught  in  the  syna- 
gogue there  (Matt.  ziii.  64;  Luke  iv.  16),  and  was 
dragged  by  his  fellow-townsmen  to  the  precipice 
in  order  to  be  cast  down  thence  anft  be  killed  (cif 
T^  KoraKfnifiificeu  avrSv)-  *Ucsu8  of  Naasaretli, 
king  of  the  Jews**  was  written  over  his  Cross 
(John  xiz.  19),  and  after  his  ascension  He  revealed 
Himself  under  that  appellation  to  the  persecuting 
Saul  (Acts  zzii.  8).  'ilie  place  has  given  name  to 
his  followers  in  all  ages  and  all  lando,  a  name 
which  will  never  cease  to  be  one  of  honor  and 
reproach. 

The  origin  of  the  disrepute  in  which  Nnzaretb 
stood  (John  i.  46)  is  not  certainly  known.  All 
the  inhabitants  of  Galilee  were  looked  upon  with 
contempt  by  the  people  of  Judsea  because  they 
spoke  a  ruder  dialect,  were  less  culti\'ated,  and 
were  more  exposed  by  their  position  to  contact 
with  the  heatlien.  But  Nazareth  labored  under  a 
special  opprobrium,  for  it  was  a  Galiliean  and  not 
a  southern  Jew  who  asked  the  reproachful  question, 
whetlier  *  any  good  thing  *'  could  come  fi^m  that 
source.  As  the  term  **  good  '*  {kyoB^y)  has  more 
eomiuoiily  an  ethical  sense,  it  has  been  suj^ested 
that  Uie  inhabitants  of  Nazareth  may  have  had  a 
liad  name  among  their  neighbors  for  irreligion  or 
some  laxity  (^  morals.  The  supposition  receives 
support  from  the  disposition  which  tliey  manifested 
towards  the  person  and  ministrv  of  our  liord. 
lliey  attempted  to  kill  Him;  they  expelled  Him 
twice  (for  Luke  iv.  16-29,  and  Matt.  xiii.  64-58, 
relate  probably  to  difierent  occurrences)  from  their 
borders ;  they  were  so  willful  and  unbelieving  that 
He  performed  not  many  miracles  among  them 
(Blatt.  xiii.  58);  and,  finally,  they  compelled  Him 
to  turn  his  back  upon  them  and  reside  at  Caper- 
naum (MaU.  iv.  18). 

It  is  impossible  to  speak  of  distances  with  much 

a  *  The  name  of  Nazareth  occurs  27  Umes  in  the 
Ofcek  text,  and  twice  more  In  the  A.  T.,  namely,  Luke 
rriU.  87  and  zxlv.  19,  where  the  Greek,  however,  is 
No^Mpatoc.  H. 

*  *  Yet,  with  this  ridnity  of  Cana  to  Nasaretn, 
Natbaoaei,  wbo  Uvrd  at  Dana,  appears  oerer  to  have 
Mard  of  Jesus  until  called  to  be  one  of  his  diaeiplea 
\t  the  beginnlog  of  his  mlntetry  (John  1.  46-60). 
V*  strictly  pnv&te.  unolHelal,  was  the  Saviour's  life  at 
Nasareth  until  the  time  came  Ibr  Him  "  to  be  made 
manifest  to  Israel "  (John  1.  81).  This  obscurity  is 
IrreeoneUable  with  the  idea  that  Chri§t  wrought 
Biiraolee  before  He  entered  on  his  public  work.     H. 

e  *  For  an  enumeration  of  these  **  plaoea  **  and  the 
Sgsods  connected  with  them,  one  may  see  Bepp's 
'^Mmu,  mtd  dtu  kmL  Land^  11.  78-91).    They  ««  «•- 
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exactness.  Naiareth  is  a  moderate  JoufM^  d 
three  days  from  Jerusalem,  seven  boors,  or  abool 
twenty  miles,  from  Akka  or  Ptolemais  (Aets  ad. 
7),  five  or  six  hours,  or  eighteen  miles,  from  the 
sea  of  Galilee,  six  milfs  a-est  from  Mount  Tabtr, 
two  hours  from  Caiia,^  and  two  or  three  froa 
Endor  and  Nain.  '11^  origin  of  the  naoM  it 
uncertain.  Fcnr  the  cwtjectures  on  the  ea>^|eet»  wm 
Nazakkme. 

We  pass  over,  as  foreign  to  the  proper  o^^eel  of 
this  notice,  any  particular  aooount  of  the  ^holy 
pboes  '*  which  the  legends  have  sought  to  oooaaet 
with  events  in  the  life  of  Christ.^  Tbey  aiw  da- 
scribed  in  nearly  all  the  books  of  oMxkni  touiiela; 
but,  having  no  sure  connection  with  BiUieal  geog- 
raphy or  exegesis,  do  not  require  Attentaoii  here. 
Two  localities,  however,  form  m  exceptioii  to  tlia 
statement,  inasmuch  as  they  possess,  though  In 
diflS^rent  ways,  a  certain  interest  which  no  one  will 
fsil  to  recognize.  One  of  these  is  Uie  **  Fountain 
of  the  Virgin,*'  situated  at  the  northeastern  ex- 
tremity of  the  town,  where,  according  to  one  tn^ 
ditioii,  the  mother  of  Jesus  received  the  aogd's 
salutation  (Luke  i.  28).  Though  «e  may  attach 
no  importance  to  this  latter  belief,  we  must,  en 
other  accounts,  regard  the  spring  with  a  feeling 
akin  to  that  of  religious  veneration.  It  derives 
its  name  irom  the  fact  that  Mary,  during  her  Uie 
at  Nazareth,  no  doubt  accompanied  of\en  by  >«  the 
child  Jesus,*'  must  ha\-e  been  accustomed  to  repair 
to  this  fountain  for  water,  as  is  the  practice  of  the 
women  of  that  rilbge  at  the  present  day.  Cer> 
tainly,  as  I)r.  Clarke  observes  ( Ti-arth,  ii.  497), 
^*  if  there  be  a  spot  throughout  the  holy  land  that 
was  undoubtedly  honored  by  her  prsMenoe,  we  may 
consider  this  to  have  lieen  the  place:  beca«tpe  the 
situation  of  a  copious  spring  is  not  liable  to  change, 
and  because  the  custom  of  repairing  thither  to 
draw  water  has  been  continued  among  the  female 
inhabitants  of  Nazareth  fix>m  the  earliest  period 
of  its  history."  The  well-worn  path  which  leads 
thither  from  the  town  has  lieen  trodden  by  the  feet 
of  almost  countless  generHtions.  It  {jresents  at  all 
hours  a  busy  scene,  from  the  number  of  tboee, 
hunying  to  and  fh»,  engaged  in  the  Ubor  i«  wa««r^ 
carrying.  See  the  engraving,  i.  8^  of  tins  tJuy 
tunuu'y. 

The  other  pUce  is  that  of  the  atten.pted  Pre- 
cipitation. We  sre  directed  to  the  true  scene  of 
this  occurrence,  not  so  much  by  any  tradition  as 
by  internal  indications  in  the  Gospel  history  itself. 
A  prevalent  opinion  of  the  country  has  tranafefied 
the  event  to  a  hill  alx>ut  two  miles  southeast  of 
the  town.  But  tliere  is  no  evidence  that  Nazareth 
ever  occupied  a  different  site  fVom  the  present  one: 
and  that  a  mob  whose  determination  was  to  put  to 

scribed  still  more  fVUly  in  the  new  work  of  Titus 
Tobler,  Nazarttk  in  Pokutina  (Berlin,  1868).  Thii 
work  is  founded  partly  on  the  author's  tkm/  Jonni*;' 
to  the  Holy  LAnd  in  1846,  but  atlll  mora  on  eommnnl 
oanons  from  the  missionary  Zeller,  who  has  reaSded  at 
Naiareth  since  1868.  It  forms  a  valuable  «imti{bs- 
tion  to  our  knowledge  of  the  hktory,  atatlatica,  and 
topography  of  this  sacred  place.  The  plan  of  the  little 
village,  inserted  at  the  end,  reprewnHng  the  rourae 
of  the  valler,  the  market,  streets,  fouotaina,  eouvcnta. 
ehurches.  In  a  great  help  to  the  reader.  Tt  may  be 
added  that  Dr.  Tobler,  though  a  Catholia,  r^eeca  tas 
tra<Utlon  of  the  Latin  monks  respecting  the  rite  of  tin 
precipice  at  NaK^Teth,  and  agrees  with  thOM  wte 
decide  that  it  must  be  sought  within  the  pieasais  ^ 
kga,  probably  near  the  MaronltB  Chureh.  H. 
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Ihi  tljeiit  «r  tiMir  nge,  thoold  repair  to  to 
1 1  •  pim  fi.r  thmt  imrpoief  is  «itirely  iiiond- 
bk  Tht  jjiuMMJt  village,  m  already  etated,  lies 
■ka;  Ike  hilksidc,  bat  much  oeaier  the  base  than 
die  aaaNt.  Above  the  balk  of  the  town  an 
HWil  lodky  ledgea  over  wkieh  no  penon  eouU 
be thrawBwitkoaft almost eertaiu deitniction.  Bat 
Um  ii  one  veiy  remaricable  predpioe,  almoit  per- 
KBdieokr  and  forty  or  fifty  feet  high,  near  the 
MMoaite  Chuieh,  vHiich  may  well  be  luppoeed  to 
be  (he  idantieal  oue  over  wfaieh  hie  infuriated 
tMnanea  attempted  to  hurl  Jesoa.  Not  far  fiom 
Ik  lovn,  en  the  northwest  declivity  of  the  hill, 
■e  a  few  eieavated  aloDe-aepalchres,  almost  the 
•aly  Jcvidi  mouamaot  whkh  now  reauuns  to  be 
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The  dngubr  praeision  with  which  the  narrative 
i^lei  the  transaction  deBer\-es  a  remark  ur  two. 
Cbnal  leaden  woald  onderstand  from  the  account 
thit  Nnanth  was  sitoated  on  the  summit,  and 
tint  the  people  brought  Jeeos  down  thence  to  the 
brow  cf  the  hill  as  if  it  tms  between  tlie  town  and 
the  valley.  If  these  inferences  wen  correct,  the 
nmtive  snd  the  locality  would  then  be  at  van* 
iBOi  vith  each  other.  'Vht  writer  is  free  to  say 
Ihit  he  himself  had  theee  erroneous  impressions, 
nd  «M  led  to  correct  them  by  what  he  observed 
M  ths  ipot.  Even  Keland  {PaL  p.  906)  says: 
"NaCi^wtf — nrlia  aedificata  guper  ruptmj  uncle 
(Mtom  precipitare  coiiati  sunt.*'  But  the  Uii- 
fsige  of  the  F^vangelist,  when  mon  doeely  exam- 
ised,  is  fimnd  neither  to  requin  the  infereuces  in 
{neidan  on  the  one  hand,  nor  to  exclude  them 
■  the  other.  Wbsit  he  asserU  is,  that  the  iucensed 
onnpd  **  nee  op  and  cast  Jesus  out  of  the  city,  and 
bnsght  him  to  the  brow  of  the  hiJl  on  which  the 
eit;  VIS  built,  that  they  might  east  him  down 
bedkng."  It  will  be  remarked  here,  in  the  first 
pkes,  that  it  is  not  said  that  the  people  either  went 
ap  or  dcsoended  in  order  to  reach  the  precipice, 
kit  amply  that  they  brought  the  Saviour  to  it, 
vbotier  it  was;  and  in  the  second  place,  that  it 
a  not  aid  that  the  city  was  built  **  on  the  brow 
«r  the  hill "  (|»f  T^f  6^^s  rov  ffpevf),  but 
)V"By  ss  well  that  the  precipice  was  **  on  the 
kosr,**  without  deciding  whether  the  cliff  over- 
koked  the  town  (as  is  the  fact)  or  was  below  it.a 
H  «iU  be  seen,  therefore,  how  very  nearly  the 
krai  of  the  history  approach  a  mistake  and  yet 
Meid  It  As  Paley  nmarics  in  another  ease, 
OOM  but  a  true  account  could  advance  thus  to 
J^  nrj  blink  of  contradiction  without  fidling 
'^it 

Hm  fNlones  of  Nazareth  have  been  various. 
Efipbanios  states  th.it  no  Christians  dwelt  there 
mHI  the  time  of  Constantino.  Helena,  the  mother 
■f  tbat  emperor,  is  lekted  to  h«ve  built  the  fint 
CkvBk  of  the  Annandatkm  here.  In  the  time  of 
AsOonden,  the  Episcopal  See  of  Bethsean  was 
kaofcrnd  then^  The  birthplace  of  Christianity 
«u  kst  to  the  Christians  by  their  defeat  at  Hattin 
k  1183,  and  was  kid  utterly  in  ruins  by  Sultan 
fibsn  hi  1363.  Ages  passed  away  before  it  roee 
ipin  from  this  prostration.  In  16S0  the  Fnn- 
rrimllt  the  Church  of  the  Annunciation 


•  *  Mr.  TitMnun*s  Tfow,  that  •«  the  old  Kaasrsth 
•««alk»btowcftiM  hUl**(Laiid^  Jsrott,  p  122,- 
4<i.),  sadnoc  '* oo  the  steep  dope" as  at  pesseot,  If 
■■"s sriaotnpratatkm  **  (as  Tdbitr  ehaiaotsilBBS  It, 
9-  M),  Is  esrtainly  nnninmsssj.  B. 


and  oooueeted  a  ckuster  with  it  In  17M  ths 
Turks  nssanltwd  tke  Frenoh  General  Janot  at 
Nacanth;  mid  shortly  after,  2,100  French,  under 
Kleber  and  Napoleon,  defeated  a  Turkish  army  of 
25,000  at  the  foot  of  Mount  Tabor.  Napoleon 
himself,  after  that  battle,  spent  a  few  houn  at 
Naaarsth,  and  reached  there  the  northern  limit  of 
his  eastern  expedition.  The  earthquake  whioh  do> 
stroyed  SafBd,  in  1837,  ii\jured  also  Nazareth.  No 
Jews  reside  there  at  present,  which  may  be  ascrilied 
perhaps  as  much  to  the  hostility  of  Uie  Christian 
sects  as  to  their  own  hatred  of  the  prophrt  who 
was  sent  ^to  redeem  Israel."  II.  B.  H. 

NAZ'ABITE,  more  properly  NAZ1BITE 

(nnj  and  D'^rrSj^  nnj :  ,dy^^K«»  and  tiid- 
liwot^  Num.  Ti. ;  yajfipaTor,  Judg.  xiii.  7,  Lam.  iv. 
7 :  NiWitxBHs)t  one  of  either  sex  who  was  bound  by 
a  vow  of  a  peculiar  kind  to  be  set  apart  from  others 
for  the  service  of  God.  The  obli«;;ation  was  either 
for  lid  or  for  a  defined  time.  The  Mishua  names  the 

two  dasses  resulting  from  this  diatiuction,  '^H'^TS 
obVSf  i<  perpetual  Nasarites*'  (JWicmflinattri), 

and    D^D''  ^"»^T3,  "  Nazarites  of  days "  iNoM- 

am  votivi). 

I.  There  is  no  notice  in  the  Pentateuch  of  Nas- 
arites  for  life;  bat  the  reguktions  for  the  vow  ot  * 
Nazarite  of  days  are  given  Num.  \i,  1-21. 

The  Nazarite,  during  the  term  of  his  consecra- 
tion, was  bound  to  abstain  from  wine,  grapes,  with 
every  production  of  the  vine,  m*en  to  the  stones  and 
skin  of  the  grape,  and  from  every  kind  of  intoxica- 
ting drink.  He  was  forbidden  to  cut  the  hair  of 
his  head,  or  to  approach  any  dead  body,  even 
that  of  his  nearest  relation.  When  the  period  of 
his  row  was  fulfilled,  he  was  brought  to  the  door 
of  the  Tabernacle  and  was  required  to  oflfer  a  he> 
lamb  for  a  bumt-ofTering,  a  ewe  bmb  for  a  sin- 
oflhring,  and  a  ram  for  a  peaoe^fiering,  with  the 
usual  accompaniments  of  peace^fferings  (licv.  rii. 
12, 1$)  and  of  the  offering  made  at  the  consecra- 
tion of  priests  (Ex.  xxix.  2) "  a  basket  of  unleavened 
bread,  cakes  of  fine  flour  mingled  with  oil,  and 
wafers  of  unleavened  bread  anointed  with  oil** 
(Num.  vi.  15).  lie  brought  also  a  meat-oflbring 
and  drink-oflSsing,  which  appear  to  have  been  pre- 
sented by  themselves  as  a  distinct  act  of  senrics 
(ver.  17).  Hd  was  to  cut  off  the  hair  of  '*the 
head  of  his  separation  *'  (that  is,  the  hair  which 
had  grown  during  the  period  oi  his  consecration) 
at  the  door  of  the  Tabernacle,  and  to  put  it  into 
the  fire  under  the  sacrifice  on  the  altar.  Tke  priest 
then  placed  upon  his  hands  the  sodden  left  shoulder 
of  the  ram,  vnth  one  of  the  unleavened  cakes  and 
one  of  the  wafers,  and  then  took  them  again  and 
waved  them  for  a  wave-offinring  These,  as  well  as 
the  breast  and  the  hea^-e,  or  right  shoulder  (to 
which  he  was  entitled  in  the  case  of  ordinary  peace 
ofibrings.  Lev.  vii.  32-34),  were  the  perquisite  of 
the  priest  The  Nazarite  also  gave  him  a  present 
proportioned  to  his  circumstances  (rer.  21  ).^ 

If  a  Nazarite  incurred  defilement  by  accidentally 


b  It  Is  said  that  at  the  sontheaiit  eorasr  of  Urn 
eonrt  of  the  womeo,  In  H«rod*t  tampto,  ttism  was  an 
apartooent  appropriated  to  the  Naairrtas,  In  wkkdi  tbsy 
osed  to  boll  their  psaoe-oObrings  S4d  cutoff  thslr  hair 
LiKhtfoot,  P^ttpui  nf  Sb«  IbH^,  c.  zvfl.:  Waland,  s 
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lonnhing  a  d«d  body,  be  bad  to  nndeigo  Mftain 
riftM  <^  purificati<m  and  to  ncommeDoe  tbe  foil 
period  of  bit  coDMcration.  On  the  K?enth  day  of 
bii  nndeanneat  he  was  to  out  off  his  hair,  and  on 
Uw  foUowing  day  he  had  to  bring  two  iurtle-doTet 
or  two  young  pigeoni  to  the  priest,  who  offered  one 
for  a  sin-oflfaring  and  the  other  for  a  banit-ofii»ing. 
He  then  hallowed  his  head,  oflered  a  lamb  of  the 
first  year  as  a  trespass-offering,  and  renewed  his 
fow  under  the  same  oondiUous  as  it  had  been  st 
first  made. 

It  has  been  ooiyectured  that  the  Nacarite  vow 
was  at  first  taken  with  some  formality,  and  that 
it  WM  aeoompanied  by  an  ofilering  similar  to  that 
described  at  its  renewal  in  the  case  of  pollution. 
But  if  any  inference  may  be  drawn  ftom  the  early 
sections  of  the  Mishnicsl  tiiratise  Nadvy  it  seems 
probable  that  the  act  of  self-consecration  was  a 
prifate  matter,  not  accompanied  by  any  prescribed 
lite. 

There  is  nothing  whatever  said  in  the  Old  Testa- 
ment of  the  duration  of  the  period  of  the  vow  of 
the  Nasarite  of  days.  According  to  Nnxir  (cap.  i. 
§  8,  p.  148)  the  usual  time  wm  thirty  days,  but 
double  vows  for  Mixty  days,  and  treble  vows  for  a 
hundred  days,  were  sometimes  made  (cap.  iii.  1-4). 
One  instance  is  related  of  Helens,  queen  of  Adia- 
bene  (of  whom  some  particulars  are  given  by  Jose- 
phus,  Ant.  XX.  2),  who,  with  the  seal  of  a  new  con- 
vert, took  a  vow  for  seven  yesrs  in  order  to  obtain 
tbe  divine  favor  on  a  military  expedition  which 
her  son  was  about  to  undertake.  When  her  period 
of  consecration  had  expired  she  vuited  Jerusalem, 
and  was  there  informed  by  the  doctors  of  the 
sebool  of  HiUel  that  a  vow  taken  in  another  country 
must  be  repeated  whaie\%r  the  Nszarite  might 
visit  the  Holy  LAnd.  She  accordingly  continued  s 
Nasarite  for  a  second  seven  years,  and  happening 
to  touch  a  dead  body  just  as  the  time  was  about  to 
expire,  she  was  obliged  to  renew  her  vow  according 
to  the  Liw  in  Num.  ri.  9,  etc.  She  thus  continued 
%  Nacarite  for  twenty-one  yean.o 

There  are  some  other  particulars  given  in  the 
Mishna,  which  are  curious  as  showing  how  the  in- 
ititution  was  regarded  in  later  times.  The  vow 
was  often  undertaken  by  childless  parents  in  the 
hope  of  obtaining  children:  this  may,  of  course, 
have  been  easily  suggested  by  the  cases  of  Manoah*s 
wife  and  Hannah.  A  female  Nazarite  whose  vow 
was  broken  might  be  punished  with  forty  stripes. 
—  The  Nazarite  was  permitted  to  smooth  his  hair 
with  a  brush,  but  not  to  comb  it,  lest  a  single  hair 
might  be  torn  out. 

II.  Of  the  Nasarites  for  life  three  are  mentioned 
In  the  Scriptures :  Samson,  Samuel,  and  St.  John 
the  Baptist.  The  only  one  of  these  actually  called 
%  Nasarite  is  Samson.  The  Kabbis  raised  the 
luestion  whether  Samuel  was  in  reality  a  Nazarite.^ 
In  Hannah's  vow,  it  is  expressly  stated  that  no 
should  come  upon  her  sou*s  head  (I  Sam.  i. 


a  NaxVf  cap.  8,  |  6,  p.  156. 

ft  JVbsr'f,  cap.  9. 1  5,  with  Borteuora^s  note,  p.  178. 

^  Ai4  Tovro  6  jcou  fiaaxkitay  icai  jrpo^nftwv  fiiyurm 
SofioviiA  olrai'  koX  ii€0vap.at  m  &  itpht  k6yot  4>wi^i 
ixp*-  TtXnnifi  ov  Wenu.  —  PhlL  de  JSbnela<«,  vol  i.  p. 
m,  edit.  Msngey. 

rf  See  Fuikta,  quoted  by  Drosias  on  Num.  vL 

•  Mmr,  oap.  4,  $  ft,  p.  Ifi9. 

/  iWsitr,  cap.  1,  $  2,  p.  147. 

f  The  prfmaiy  mflaniog  of  this  word  is  that  of  ssp- 
"tm  with  a  holy  purpose.    Esnoe  It  Is  ussd  lo  ez- 
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11);  bat  DO  meatloD  fe  Biade  of  ahitiii 
wine.  It  is,  however,  worthy  U  notioe  thai  Fkds 
makes  a  particakr  point  of  this,  and  seems  to  nfer 
the  vrords  of  Hannah,  I  Sam.  L  15,  to  Saamd 
himaelf.«  In  reference  to  St.  John  the  Baptist,  the 
Angel  makes  mention  of  abstinence  from  wine  and 
strong  drink,  but  not  of  letting  the  hair  gvow 
(Luke  i.  15). 

We  an  but  imperfectly  informed  of  thedifbrenea 
between  the  obsemnoes  of  the  Nazarite  for  fife  and 
tboae  of  the  Nazarite  for  days.  The  later  Rabbis 
slightly  notice  this  pofait.<<  We  do  not  know  wbitber 
the  vow  for  life  was  ever  voluntarily  taken  by  the 
individual  In  all  the  cases  mentioned  in  the  sa> 
cred  history,  it  was  made  by  the  parents  before  the 
birth  of  the  Nazarite  himself.  According  to  the 
general  Uw  of  vows  (Num.  xzx.  8),  the  nAOthcr 
coukl  not  take  the  vow  without  the  fether,  and 
this  is  expressly  applied  to  the  Nazarite  vow  in  the 
Mishna.*  Hannah  must  therefore  either  have  pse- 
sumed  on  her  husboiMl*8  eoacurrenoe,  or  seemed  it 
beforehand. 

The  Mishna/  makes  a  distinction  between  the 
ordinary  Nazarite  for  life  and  the  Samson«Naarits 

(]WQ37  *1^T3).  The  former  made  a  strong 
point  of  his  purity,  and,  if  he  was  polluted,  offered 
corban.  But  as  regards  his  hair,  whoi  it  became 
inconveniently  long,  be  was  allowed  to  trim  it,  if  he 
was  willing  to  oflfin*  the  appointed  victims  (Num. 
vi.  14).  Tlie  Samson-Nazarite,on  the  other  hand, 
gave  no  corban  if  he  touched  a  dead  body,  but  he 
was  not  Buflered  to  txim  his  hair  under  any  condi- 
tions, lliis  distinction,  it  u  pretty  evident,  was 
suggested  by  the  freedom  with  which  Samson  must 
have  come  in  the  way  of  the  dead  (Judg.  xv.  16, 
el!.),  and  the  terrible  penalty  which  lie  paid  for 
allowing  his  hair  to  be  cut. 

III.  The  consecration  of  the  Nazarite  bore  a 
striking  resemblance  to  that  of  the  high-priest 
(Ijcv.  xxi.  10-12).  In  one  particular,  this  is 
brought  out  more  plainly  in  the  Hebrew  text  than 
it  is  in  our  versbn,  in  the  LXX.,  or  in  the  Vulgate. 

One  word  C^^.?),^  derived  from  the  same  root  as 
Nazarite,  is  used  for  the  long  hair  of  the  Nazarite, 
Num.  vl.  19,  where  the  A.  V.  has  **  hair  d  his 
separation,"  and  for  the  anointed  head  of  the  hi^ 
priest,  I^v.  xxi.  12,  where  it  is  rendered  "  crown.** 
The  Mishna  points  out  the  identity  of  the  law  fov 
both  the  high-priest  and  the  Nazarite  in  respect  to 
pollution,  in  that  neither  was  permitted  to  approach 
the  corpse  of  even  the  nearest  relation,  while  ft»-  an 
ordinary  priest  the  law  aUowed  more  freedom  (I^ev. 
xxi.  2).  And  Maimonides  {Afure  Newdiim,  iii- 
48)  speaks  of  the  dignity  of  the  Nazarite,  in  regard 
to  bis  sanctity,  as  being  equal  to  that  of  the  high- 
priest.  The  abstinence  ttom  wine  enjoined  upon 
the  high-priest  on  behalf  of  all  the  priests  when 
they  were  about  to  enter  upon  their  ministrations, 
is  an  obrions,  but  perh^  not  such  an  important 


press  the  consecratloa  of  tbe  Nasarite  (Num.  vL  4,  4, 
9).  But  it  appears  to  have  been  e«peciaUy  applied  to 
a  badge  of  consecration  and  diftinctioa  worn  on  Um 
bead,  such  as  tbe  crown  of  a  king  (2  Sam.  I.  10  ;  2  K. 

xi.  13),  the  diadem  (V^^)  of  the  Ugfa-priest  (Sx.  xaia 
6,  xxzix.  80),  as  well  as  bis  anointed  hair,  the  hyog  ball 
of  the  Nasarite,  and,  dropping  the  idea  of  cooesemtMS 
altogether,  to  long  hair  in  a  general  Mose  (Jer.  f^_  Iti 
This  may  throw  light  on  Qen.  xUx.  26  and 
xxzlU.  16.    See  ssctkm  Y(.  of  this  arttala. 
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idht  In  the  oompttiMD.  Hun  li  apanage  in  the 
teeamii  givan  by  Hegenppns  of  St.  James  the 
Jwt  (EunUua,  UitL  Eec.  u.  88),  which,  if  we  majr 
wome  It  to  leproicnt  a  geDuine  tiadilion,  is  worth 
•  notice^  and  seema  to  ahow  that  Nazaritee  were 
permitted  even  to  enter  into  the  Holy  of  Holies. 
He  says  that  SL  James  was  oonseerated  ftom  his 
birth  neither  to  eat  meat,  to  drink  wine,  to  cut 
Ui  hair,  nor  to  indulge  in  the  ose  of  the  bath,  and 
Unt  to  him  alone  it  was  pennitted  {rovr^  fiAv^ 
^^)  to  enter  the  sanctnaiy.  Perhaps  it  woula 
not  be  nnreaaonable  to  suppose  that  the  half  aacsr- 
dotsl  character  of  Samuel  might  have  bfen  cou- 
neeted  with  his  prerogative  as  a  Nazaiite.  Many  of 
the  Fathers  dedgnate  him  as  a  priest,  although  St. 
Jerome,  on  the  obvious  ground  of  his  descent,  de- 
sks that  he  had  any  ssoodotal  rank.o 

IV.  Of  the  two  vows  recorded  of  St.  Paul,  that 
la  Acts  xrili.  18,^  certainly  cannot  be  regarded  as 
s  legolar  Naxarite  vow.  All  that  we  are  told  of  it 
li  that  on  his  way  from  Corinth  to  Jerusalem,  he 
^'ihaved  his  head  in  CenchresB,  for  he  had  a  vow.*' 
It  woold  seem  that  the  cutting  off  the  hair  was  at 
the  cominenoement  of  the  period  over  which  the 
vew  otended ;  at  all  events,  the  hair  was  not  cut 
offat  the  door  at  the  Temple  when  the  sacrifices 
woe  (tiered,  as  was  required  by  the  law  of  the 
Naarite.  It  is  most  likely  that  it  was  a  sort  of 
vow,  mndiflnd  from  the  proper  Kazarite  vow,  which 
bad  come  into  use  at  this  time  amongat  the  re- 
Egioaa  Jews  who  had  been  visited  by  aickneaa,  or 
toy  other  calamity.  In  reference  to  a  vow  of  thia 
kind  whidi  was  taken  by  Bemice,  Joaephus  says 
that  *«they  were  aecuatomed  to  vow  that  they 
woold  refrain  from  wine,  and  that  they  would  cut 
off  their  hair  thirty  daya  before  the  presentation  of 
thnr  oflbring.'*  «  No  hint  is  given  us  of  the  pur- 
pose of  Si.  Paul  in  this  act  of  devotion.  Spencer 
oxgeetaiea  that  it  might  have  been  performed  with 
a  vie*  to  obtain  a  good  voyage;^  Neander,  with 
IHnster  pn>babi£ty,  that  it  was  an  ezpreasion  of 
thankaginng  and  humiliation  on  account  of  aome 
leesBt  iHneaa  or  affliction  of  some  kind. 

The  other  reference  to  a  vow  taken  by  St.  Paul 
ii  in  Acta  xxi.  34,  where  we  find  the  brethren  at 
Jwaiahiu  exhorting  him  to  take  part  with  four 
Chriatians  who  had  a  vow  on  them,  to  aanctify 
(sot  piirify,  as  In  A.  y.)  himaelf  with  them,  and  to 
be  at  charges  with  than,  that  they  might  shave 
Ihsir  heads.  The  reason  alleged  for  this  advice  is 
that  he  might  j^rove  to  those  who  misunderstood 
him,  that  he  walked  orderly  and  kept  the  law. 
Kow  it  cannot  be  doubted  tl»t  this  was  a  strictly 
kpl  Naazita  vow.  He  joined  the  fi>ur  men  tx 
t^  Isst  seven  days  of  their  oonsecratbn,  until  the 
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« J.  a  Ortlob,  la  an 


•My  in  the  Tkeaaunu  Nomu 
,  vol.  i.  p.  687,  entitled  <<  Sam- 
ad  Judex  eft  Proplieta,  non  Pontlfcx  ant  aaeerdoa  aac- 
itteaaa."  has  broo^t  forward  a  maaa  of  taaUmony  on 
tUa  sol^et. 

t  Qrotfua,  Meyer,  Hbwaon,  and  a  few  oihen,  xeftr 
lUa  vow  to  Aqaila,  not  to  St.  Paul.  The  beat  aifu- 
—all  in  ftvor  of  tUa  view  are  given  by  Mr.  Howaon 
[Ufi  of  f*.  Ptiml,  yol.  I.  p.  tf8).  Dean  Alford,  In  hla 
aala  on  Aeta  xtUI.  18,  baa  HUMhetorily  replied  to  them 
*  Dr.  Howaon  Ibnoerly  held  that  oi^nion,  but  ve> 
teeta  to  in  hla  Lgetim*  on  th0>  Owtuterof  8t.  Baut  p 
ll(^  ed.  UM),  where  he  admits  that  the  row  la  more 
fiBkaUy  that  of  Paul  than  that  of  Aqnila.  Further, 
ne  aiillHiin  to  Aqoila,  Amer.  ed.  H. 

*  iae  Heaaderle  f*kmtinif  tmd  IMning  ofth*  ^ure*, 
1  MCHtylaod'a  tcaaslalion).     In  the 


ofAring  was  made  for  each  one  of  them,  and  their 
haur  was  cut  off  in  the  usual  form  (ver.  S6,  27).  It 
i^pears  to  have  been  no  uncommon  thing  fbr  those 
charitable  persons  who  could  afibid  it  to  aasiat  in 
paying  for  the  ofieringa  of  poor  Nasaritea.  Joeo- 
phus  relates  that  Herod  Agrippa  I.,  when  he  de- 
sired to  show  his  aeal  for  the  religion  of  his  fiithers, 
gave  direction  that  many  Naaarites  should  have 
their  heads  ahorn:'  and  the  Gemara  (quoted  by 
Rehnd,  AnL  Sac,)^  that  Alexander  Jannaeus  con- 
tributed towards  supplying  nine  bundled  victims 
for  three  hundred  Nazarites. 

V.  That  the  institution  of  Nazaritism  existed 
and  had  become  a  matter  of  course  amongat  the 
Hebrews  before  the  time  of  Moses  is  be}t>nd  a 
doubt.  The  legislator  appears  to  have  done  no 
more  than  ordain  such  regulations  for  the  vow 
of  the  Nazarite  of  daya  aa  brought  it  under  the 
cognixance  of  the  prieat  and  into  harmony  with 
the  general  ayatem  of  religioua  observance.  It  haa 
been  aaaumed,  not  unreasonably,  that  the  conse- 
cration of  iht  Nazarite  for  li£i  was  of  at  least 
equal  antiquity^  It  may  not  have  needed  any 
notice  or  modification  in  the  Law,  and  hence,  prob* 
ably,  the  silence  respecting  it  in  the  Pentateuch. 
But  it  is  doubted  in  regard  to  Nazaritism  in  gen^ 
end,  whether  it  was  of  native  or  foreign  origin. 
Cyril  of  Alexandria  considered  that  the  letting  the 
hair  grow,  the  most  characteristic  feature  in  the 
vow,  was  taken  from  the  Egyptians.  This  notion 
has  been  substantially  adopted  by  Fsgins,  9  Spen- 
cer,* Michaelis,'  Hengatenberg,^  and  some  other 
critics.  Hengatenberg  affirms  that  the  Egyptiaiia 
and  the  Hebrewa  were  diatinguished  amongat  an- 
cient nationa  by  cutting  their  hair  as  a  matter  of 
social  propriety;  and  thus  the  marked  significance 
of  kmg  hair  must  have  been  common  to  Uiem  both. 
The  ai^umenta  of  Bahr,  however,  to  ahow  that  the 
wearing  long  hair  in  Egypt  and  all  other  heathen 
nationa  bad  a  meaning  opposed  to  the  idea  of  the 
Nazarite  vow,  aeem  to  be  conduaive; '  and  Winer 
juatly  obaervea  that  the  pointa  of  reaembbnce  be- 
tween the  Nazarite  vow  and  heathen  cuatoma  ara 
too  firagroentary  and  indefinite  to  furnish  a  aaft 
foundation  for  an  argument  in  favor  of  a  forngn 
origin  for  Uie  former. 

Ewald  aupposes  that  Nazarites  for  life  wen* 
numerous  in  very  early  times,  and  that  they  multi- 
plied in  periods  of  great  political  and  rdigious  ex- 
citement. The  only  ones,  however,  expressly  named 
in  the  Old  Testament  are  Samson  and  Samud. 
The  rabbinical  notion  that  Absalom  was  a  Nazarits 
seems  hardly  worthy  of  notice,  though  Spencer  and 
Ughtfoot  have  adopted  if"  When  Amos  vrrote,  the 
Nazarites,  as  well  as  the  prophets,  sufibied  from 

lated  from  Joseph.  B.  J.  U.  16,  §  1,  an  emendatioo  el 
Neander'a  la  adopted.  See  aho  Kninoel  on  Acti  xvUi.  18. 

d  D*  Leg.  Htbr,  lib.  lii.  ohap.  vL  $  1. 

«  Antiq.  xlx.  6,  $  1. 

/  Kwaid  aeema  to  think  that  It  waa  the  more  ansiMi' 
of  the  two  (AUorlhUmerf  p.  96). 

0  Oitiei  Saeri^  on  Num.  vi.  6. 

h  D*  Ug.  Hehr.  lib.  ill.  chap.  tI.  %  1. 

i    Commentarus  on  Uu  Law  of  Mot*Sf  bk.  Hi. 
$146. 

k  Egypt  and  tho  Book$  of  MouSy  p.  190  (fti^Haii 


)• 

t  BShr,  Symboliky  vol.  11.  p.  489. 

m  Spencer,  De  Leg.  Hfbr.  lib.  Ui.  c.  t1.  §  1.  Ugh^ 
Ibot,  Bxereit.  in  1  Cor.  xi.  14.  Some  have  Imagmetf 
that  Jephtha**  daughter  waa  eooalgned  to  a  Naaarlli 
vow  by  her  Ikther.     See  Oarpiov,  p.  Ifid. 
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Jie  peneoatioD  aiid  oontonpl  of  Um  ungodly.  Tlw 
^vine  word  respecting  them  wai,  ^  I  rmbed  up  of 
four  lona  for  propheU  aud  of  your  young  men  for 
Nafarites.  But  ye  gave  the  Kazarites  wine  to 
drinkf  and  commanded  the  prophets,  aaying, 
Prophesy  not**  (Am.  ii.  11,  18).  In  the  time  of 
Judas  Maocabseus  we  find  the  devout  Jewr,  when 
they  were  bringing  their  gifts  to  the  priests,  stirring 
Bp  the  Nazarites  of  days  who  had  eompleted  the 
time  or  their  consecration,  to  malce  tlie  accus- 
tomed oflferings  (1  Mace.  iii.  49).  From  this  inci- 
dent, in  cMinection  with  what  has  been  related  of 
the  liberality  of  Alexander  Jannseus  and  Herod 
Agrippa,  we  may  infer  that  the  number  of  Naxarites 
must  ha\'e  been  very  considerable  during  the  two 
eeiituries  and  a  half  which  preceded  the  destruction 
of  Jerusalem.  The  instance  of  St  John  the  Baptist 
and  that  of  St.  James  the  Just  (if  we  accept  the 
traditional  account)  show  that  the  Nazarite  for  life 
retained  his  original  character  till  later  times;  and 
the  act  of  St.  Paul  in  joining  himself  with  the  four 
Kaxarites  at  Jerusalem  seems  to  prove  that  the 
vow  of  the  Kaxarite  of  days  was  as  little  altered  in 
its  important  features. 

VI.  The  word  *^^TJ  oocurs  in  three  passages  of 
the  Old  Testament,  in  whioh  it  appears  to  mean 
one  separated  from  others  as  a  priuoe*  Two  of  the 
passages  refer  to  Joseph :  one  is  in  Jacob's  benedic- 
tion of  his  sons  (Gen.  xlix.  36),  the  other  in  Moses* 
beoedicUon  of  the  tribes  (Deut.  zxzili.  16).  As 
these  texts  stand  in  our  version,  the  blessing  is 
spoken  of  as  Ming  **  oo  the  crown  of  the  head  of 
him  who  was  sepwated  from  his  bretiiren."  The 
LXX.  render  the  words  in  one  place,  M  Kofwf^t 
wv  nyHaaro  &5fA^y,  and  in  the  other  M 
icopv^y  h9^aa$4mos  4p  A5cA^7t.  The  Vulgate 
translates  them  in  each  place  <^  in  vertiee  Nacanei 
inter  fratrea.**  The  expression  is  strikingly  like 
that  used  of  the  high-priest  (Lev.  xxi.  10-12),  and 
seems  to  derive  iUustratioos  from  the  use  of  the 

word  ntj  .• 

The  third  passage  is  that  in  which  the  prophet 
is  mourning  over  Uie  departed  prosperity  and  beauty 
of  Sion  (Lam.  iv.  7,  8).  In  the  A.  V.  the  words 
are  "  Her  Naxarites  were  purer  than  snow,  they 
were  whiter  than  milk,  they  were  more  ruddy  in 
body  than  rubies,  their  polishing  was  of  sapphire, 
their  visage  is  bUcker  than  a  coal,  they  are  not 
known  in  the  streets,  theur  skin  deaveUi  to  their 
bones,  it  is  withered,  it  is  become  like  a  stick.**  In 
favor  of  the  application  of  this  passage  to  the 
Nazarites  are  the  renderings  of  the  IJOi.,  the 
Vulg.,  and  neariy  all  the  versions.  But  Gesenius, 
de  Wette,  and  other  modem  critics  think  that  it 
refera  to  the  young  princes  of  Israel,  and  that  the 

word  V^i  is  used  in  the  same  ssnee  as  it  is  in 
tegard  to  Joseph,  Geo.  xlix.  96  and  Dent  sxxiii. 
16. 

VII.  The  vow  of  the  Nazarite  of  days  must 
have  been  a  self-imposed  dtscipUne,  undertaken  with 
a  spedfio  purpose.    The  Jeirish  writers  moslly 


a  See  notef,  p.  2074. 

h  Malmonkles,  Mor.  Nev.  fl  46. 

«  Mlcolas  Folter  has  dlseussad  the  sul^sot  of  the 
dress  of  the  Nasaritos  (as  well  as  of  the  propbeU)  in 
his  MisceOamea  Sacra.  Bm  CHiiei  Saeri,  vol.  tz.  p. 
1088.  I  hose  who  haw  imaclosjl  that  the  Naatritss 
woie  a  pecoU&r  drsMi,  doubt  wheftbsr  It  was  of  royal 
pvple,  of  rough  hsIr-oMh  (like  St  John's),  or  of 
MBS  white 
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girded  it  as  a  kind  of  penance,  and  henee  i 
far  the  pkee  whioh  the  law  regulating  it  heUs  la 
Leviticus  immediately  after  the  law  roiatliig  to 
adultery.^  As  the  quantity  of  hab  which  srew 
within  the  ordinary  period  of  a  vow  could  not  haw 
been  very  considerable,  and  as  a  temporary  ab- 
stinence from  wine  was  probiddy  not  a  more  ootioe- 
able  thing  amongst  tbe  Hebrews  than  it  la  in 
modem  society,  the  Nazarite  of  days  might  have 
ftilfiDed  his  \cm  without  attracting  mudi  notiea 
until  the  day  came  for  him  to  make  his  oOetiqg  in 
the  Temple. 

But  the  Nazarite  for  liib,  on  the  other  band, 
must  have  been,  with  his  ilowii^  hair  and  per- 
sistent refusal  of  strong  drink,  a  mariud  man. 
Whether  in  any  other  particular  his  daily  life  was 
peculiar  is  uucertaiu.<^  He  may  have  had  aonie 
pririleges  (as  we  have  seen)  which  gave  him  some- 
thing of  a  prieatiy  character,  and  (as  it  has  been 
ooi\|ectured)  he  nmy  have  givm  up  much  of  his 
time  to  sacied  studies.^  Though  not  Deeeaai^y 
cut  off  from  social  life,  when  the  turn  of  his  mind 
was  devotional,  oonsciousneis  of  his  peculiar  dedie»- 
tion  must  have  influenced  his  habiti  and  manner, 
and  in  some  cases  probably  led  him  to  retire  from 
the  world. 

But  without  our  resting  on  anything  that  maj 
be  caUod  in  question,  he  must  have  bMn  a  public 
witness  for  the  idea  of  legal  strictness  and  of  wliat- 
ever  else  Naiaritism  was  intended  to  expreas:  and 
as  the  vow  of  the  Nasarite  for  life  waa  talken  by  his 
parents  before  he  was  conscious  of  it,  his  obeet  Janes 
of  it  was  a  sign  of  filial  obedience,  like  the  peeuli- 
arities  of  the  Rechabites. 

The  meaning  of  the  Naarite  vow  has  been  re- 
garded in  di£&«nt  lighta.  Some  consider  it  as  a 
symbolical  expressioo  of  the  Divine  nature  woridng 
in  man,  and  deny  that  it  involved  anything  of  a 
strictiy  ascetic  charecter;  othen  see  in  it  the  ptin- 
ciple  of  stoicism,  and  imagine  that  it  was  intanded 
to  cultivate,  and  bear  witness  for,  the  sovereignty 
of  the  will  over  the  fewer  tendencies  of  hnann 
nature:  while  some  regard  it  wholly  in  the  light 
of  a  saoriflce  of  the  person  to  God. 

(a.)  Several  of  the  Jewish  writers  have  taken 
the  first  view  more  or  less  completely.  Abarl>anei 
imagined  tluit  the  hair  repnsenta  the  intelle«taal 
power,  the  power  bekmging  to  the  head,  which  the 
wise  man  was  not  to  sufler  to  be  diminished  or  to 
be  interfered  with,  by  drinking  wine  or  by  any  other 
indulgence;  and  that  the  Nazarite  was  not  to  ap- 
proach the  dead  because  he  was  appointed  to  bear 
witness  to  the  eteraity  of  the  divine  nature.*  Of 
modem  critics,  Bahr  appean  to  haws  most  com- 
pletely trodden  in  theaametracky  While  hedcniea 
tiiat  the  Ufe  of  tiie  Naaarite  waa,  in  tiie  proper 
sense,  ascetic,  he  contends  that  hii  abstinence  fin 
wine,v  and  his  not  being  allowed  to  approach  the 
dead,  figured  the  separation  from  other  men  which 
characterizes  the  coneecrated  servant  of  the  Lord ; 
and  that  his  long  hair  ngnified  his  holiness.  The 
hair,  according  to  his  t^Boiy,  as  being  the  bloom 

d  TaiRblns  on  Num.  vi.  (Orttm  Sseri). 

«  Quoted  by  De  Muis  oq  Num.  vl.  iOUid  Savf;. 

/  S^mbolik,  vol.  U.  p.  416-480. 

9  lie  wlU  not  allow  that  this  abi»taenee  at  all  b*> 
sembied  In  ita  meaning  that  U  the  ^pcfeats,  whM 
eogafsd  in  their  nUnUtiattoDS,  whieh  was  Intends! 
onlj  to  seoora  strict  propde^  la  the  i^r^VniT  of  i 
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rfwhooit,  h  the  qniibol  of  growth  in  the  v^^flft- 
iIb  at  wdl  M  ibe  uUnwl  kingdom,  and  thcnfore 
if  the  opention  of  tba  EMtIim  power.^ 

(At)  Bui  the  philoiDphieftl  Jewigh  doctorii  for 
IM  noft  part.  Mm  to  have  preferred  the  teoond 
lieir.  Thai  Beehai  tpeaks  of  the  Nazarite  aa  a 
•oupMror  wfco  tubdiied  hia  temptatkma,  and  who 
von  his  long  hair  aa  a  crown,  "  quod  ipee  rex  ait 
cnpiditatibai  imperans  pnster  morem  raliquorum 
boiniaitm,  qui  eupiditatum  annt  aervi."  ^  He  aup- 
poaed  that  tba  hair  waa  worn  rough,  aa  a  proteat 
^ainet  foppery.*  But  othen,  atill  taking  it  aa  a 
npl  embleai,  have  imagined  that  it  was  kept 
eiaboimlcly  dreaMd,  and  fimej  that  they  aee  a  proof 
tftheeiiiteDoe  of  the  enstom  in  theaaren  loeka  of 
aanaon  (Jndg.  xn,  13-19).<< 

(&)  Phik)  faae  taken  the  deeper  view  of  the  aub- 
JHt.  In  bis  worky  On  AnimnU  Jit  for  Snctifict,' 
ht  givea  an  aeoount  of  the  Nasarite  vow,  and  caUa 
it  ^  fwx^  fuyJbifi,  Aooording  to  him  the  Nasarite 
£d  not  saorifioe  merely  hia  poaaeaaiona  but  hia 
posoQ,  and  the  aot  of  aacriikse  waa  to  be  performed 
tt  the  conipleCeBt  manner.  Tlie  outward  obecp* 
upon  him  were  to  be  the  genuine 
of  bis  spiritual  devotioD.  To  repreaent 
purity  irithin,  he  waa  to  ahnn  defilement 
from  the  dead,  at  the  expenae  even  of  the  obligation 
if  the  eleeeai  family  ties.  As  no  apiritoal  atate  or 
let  en  be  signiSed  by  any  single  symbol,  he  was 
lo  identify  himself  with  eaeh  one  of  the  three  \-io- 
tioM  whidi  he  had  to  oflbr  as  often  as  he  broke  his 
«ow  by  aeeidental  pollution,  or  when  the  period  of 
Us  vow  eaae  to  an  end.  He  was  to  realize  in 
Umalf  the  ideas  of  the  whole  bumt-otibring,  the 
and  the  peaoe-oflbring.  That  no 
mighi  be  made  in  regard  to  the  three 
_  ebadowB  of  one  and  the  same  sub- 
it  waa  ordained  that  the  vietiroa  ahould  be 
iadhpidnab  of  one  and  the  aame  spedea  of  animal. 
The  abocn  hair  vras  put  on  the  ftw  of  the  altar  in 
mitt  that,  althoiigh  the  divhie  kiw  did  not  permit 
tlia  eflaring  of  human  bh)od,  aomething  might  be 
oftred  np  actually  a  portion  of  liia  own  person. 
EeiU,  fottowing  in  the  aame  line  of  thought,  haa 
treated  the  vow  of  the  Nasarite  as  an  aet  of  self- 
Triiea;  but  he  looks  on  the  preservation  of  the 
hair  as  aigni^ing  that  the  Nasarite  is  so  aeC  apart 
hr  God,  that  uo  change  or  diminution  ahould  be 
■ede  in  any  part  of  hU  penon,  and  as  serving  to 
kiMdf  snd  the  worid  for  a  visible  token  of  hii 
panfisr  eooseeratioo  to  Jehovah/ 

That  the  Nasarite  vow  was  essentially  a  aaerifioe 
rftfae  pawn  to  the  L4ird  is  obviously  in  aceordaoee 
vith  the  terms  of  the  Law  (Num.  vi.  9).  In  the 
dd  diynsation  it  may  have  answerad  to  that 
*  fivieg  aaerifiee,  holy,  aeoeptable  unto  God,"  irhieh 
the  bAvsr  is  now  called  upon  to  make.    Aa  the 
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this  netton  by  asvwal  philotogleal 
J  whteh  do  not  smm  to  be  mneta  to  the  polat 
Tbi  saansi  to  lbs  pozpoae  is  that  derived  flnom  Lsr. 
iKv.ftiWtMrs  tbe  aapruDed  rines  of  the  sabbatical 
'•w  asi  eaUsd  Nsaaritas.  But  thli,  of  oouna,  eao  be 
*vu  apWDcil  as  a  mstapttiir  ftoa  nnsham  hair. 

^  Cbrpaw,  App.  Oit.  p.  USL    Abooesn 
^■Bw  kagoafs  (Dnuntu^  on  Mom.  vl.  7), 

«  TMamsalsotheoplnkmofLlgbtfool, 
t  Oer.  It  U,  and  SmmoH  on  Judg.  xl.  89. 

*  8pme«,  D»  Ug,  Bebr.  HI.  vl.  {  1. 

•  CNe,  veL  iL  p.  M0  'od.  Maagej). 
f  UMM  is    teaMBsd  to  ftvor 

Mentli^  thn  tIbs  with  the  tme  of  knowl- 
evil,  nod  to  Binniit  tbe  Mssarito  law 
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Nasarite  vras  a  witness  for  the  atraitness  of  the 
biw,  as  distinguished  from  the  fteedom  of  the  Gospel, 
his  sacrifice  of  himself  was  a  aubmisaioii  to  the 
letter  of  a  rule.  Its  outward  manifeatationa  were 
restraints  and  eooentricities.  The  man  was  sep* 
arated  from  his  brethren  that  he  might  be  peculiarly 
devoted  to  tbe  Lord.  Thia  vras  oonaistent  with  the 
purpose  of  divine  wisdom  for  the  time  for  which  it 
was  ordained.  Wisdom,  we  are  told,  was  justified 
of  her  child  in  the  liie  of  the  great  Nazarite  who 
preached  the  baptism  of  repentance  when  the  I^aw 
was  about  to  give  vray  to  the  Gospel.  Amongst 
those  horn  of  women,  no  greater  than  be  had  arisen, 
^*  but  he  that  is  least  in  the  kingdom  of  Heaven  is 
greater  than  he."  1  he  sacrifice  which  the  believer 
now  makes  of  himself  is  not  to  cut  him  off  IWmb 
his  brethren,  but  to  unite  him  more  closely  with 
them ;  not  to  subject  him  to  an  o'ltward  bond,  but 
to  confirm  him  in  the  liberty  with  which  Christ 
haa  made  him  free.  It  is  not  without  significance 
that  wine  under  the  Law  waa  strictly  forbidden  to 
the  priest  who  was  engaged  in  the  service  of  the 
sanctuary,  and  to  the  few  whom  the  Nazarite  vow 
bound  to  the  special  service  of  the  Lord ;  while  in 
the  Church  of  Christ  it  is  consecrated  for  the  use 
of  every  believer  to  whom  the  command  has  come^ 
•' drink  ye  aU  of  thifc"  9 

Carpzov,  Appttratug  OtVtcus,  p.  148;  Reland, 
AfU.  Sncra^  p.  ii.  c.  10;  Meinhard,  PauH  ^Vrrsinr- 
ntut  (Theinunu  TheohgiahphihlofficiUy  ii.  473). 
The  notes  of  De  Muis  and  Drusius  on  Num.  vi. 
{Critid  Sncn);  tlie  notes  of  Grotius  on  Luke  i. 
15,  and  Kuinod  on  Acts  xviii.  18;  Spencer,  Z>e 
LegibuB  Hebraorumy  lib.  iii.  cap.  ri.  §  1 ;  Miehaelis, 
CommaUarie$  on  the  Lntot  of  Moub^  book  iii.  { 
145;  the  Miahnical  treatise  Nnmr^  with  the  notes 
in  Surenbusius's  Miahnn^  iii.  146,  Ac.;  Bahr,  Syn^' 
boUk,  ii.  416-430;  Kwald,  AUerthamer,  p.  96;  also 
Getchichte,  ii.  43.  Carpzov  mentions  with  praise 
Nnammu,  $eu  Commentaritu  UternUs  et  mytticm 
in  Legem  Nanrmrwn^  by  Crem<T.  The  essay 
of  Meinhard  contains  a  large  amount  of  information 
on  the  subject,  besides  what  bears  immediately  on 
St.  Paul's  vows.  Spencer  gives  a  Aill  account  of 
heathen  ctistoms  in  dedicating  the  hair.  The  Notes 
of  I)e  Muis  contain  a  valuable  collection  of  Jewish 
testimonies  on  the  meaning  of  the  Nazarite  vow  in 
general.  Those  of  Grotins  relate  especially  to  the 
Nazarites*  abstinence  from  wine.  Heiigstenherg 
(AJ'^Spt  and  the  Bwke  of  Mimr$^  p.  190,  English 
translation)  confutes  Biihr's  tii«ory.  S.  C 

NE'AH  (JTfJSn  [<As  $eUkmmii,  Fiint;  peril. 
incUnntum,  descent,  Dietr.],  with  the  def.  article: 
Vat.  omits;  Alex.  Awova'  iinea*),  a  phce  whi  h 
was  one  of  the  landmarks  on  the  boundsry  cf 
Zebulun  (Josh.  xix.  13  only).     By  Eusebimt  and 


with  tbe  condition  of  Adam  bslbre  ho  Ml  (Snnii.  la 
Lmc,  i.  15).    This  strange  notion  is  mads  still  jneas 
fonelfol  by  Magss  {Aionenuni  and  aaeri/ke,  Illurtn 
tlon  zxzvttt.). 

0  This  oonslderstlon  might  surely  have  fnimshsd 
St.  Jerome  with  a  better  answer  to  ttie  Tadanlsts,  who 
aUeged  Amos  U.  12  In  dolbDne  of  their  abetinencs  fhm 
wine,  tlian  his  bitter  taunt  that  they  ^vers  IwlnglDg 
''JndakMft^nlas''  Into  the  chnreh,  and  that  thef 
were  bound,  on  their  own  ground,  neitiier  to  eat  thelt 
hair,  to  eat  grapes  or  raisins,  or  to  approash  the  oorpas 
of  a  dead  parent  (m  Amot  U.  12). 

A  This  is  tiie  rsading  of  the  text  of  the 
givan  in  the  Bensdletlne  edition  of 
heeeMbe 
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J«RNne  ( (homasL  **  Anuit " )  it  ii  mentioiMd  merely 
with  a  caution  that  there  it  a  plaoe  of  the  nme 
namef  10  milei  S.  of  Neapolii.  It  hat  not  jet  been 
Identified  even  by  Schwarz.  If  d-Methhnd^  about 
2i  niilei  B.  of  Sfffuneh,  be  Gath-hbphek,  and 
Rummaneh  about  4  milee  N.  E.  of  the  lame  place, 
RiMMOM,  then  Neah  muet  probably  be  sought 
•omewhere  to  the  north  of  the  last-named  town. 

G. 

NEAP'OLia  (Nc<EiroXi5,  "new city":  Nenp~ 
oUt)  is  the  place  in  northern  Greece  where  Paul 
and  his  associates  first  landed  in  Europe  (Acts  zvi. 
II ) ;  where,  no  doubt,  he  landed  also  on  his  second 
visit  to  Macedonia  (Ads  zz.  1),  and  whence  cer- 
tably  he  embarked  on  his  kst  journey  through 
that  proyince  to  Troaa  snd  Jerusalem  (Acts  zz.  6). 
Philippi  being  an  inland  town,  Neapolis  was  en- 
den  tly  the  port;  and  hence  it  is  accounted  for,  that 
I^ulce  leaves  the  verb  which  describes  the  voyage 
from  IVoas  to  Neapolis  itbOvBpo/A'fiffafur)^  to  de- 
scribe the  continuance  of  the  Journey  from  Neapolis 
to  Philippi.  It  has  been  made  a  question  whether 
this  harbor  occupied  the  site  of  the  present  Kavalla, 
a  'I'urkish  town  on  the  coast  of  Roumelia,  or  should 
be  sought  at  some  other  place.  Cousin^ry  (  Voynfft 
inns  la  Maceduine)  and  Tafel  {De  Via  MiliUwi 
Rmutnorum  Kgnntin^  etc.)  maintain,  against  the 
common  opinion,  that  I>uke*s  Neapolis  was  not  at 
Kavalla,  the  inhabited  town  of  that  name,  but  at  a 
deserted  harbor  ten  or  tweh-e  miles  furtlier  west, 
known  as  Eski  or  Old  Kavalla.  Most  of  those  who 
contend  for  the  other  identification  assume  the 
point  without  much  discussion,  and  the  subject  de- 
mands still  the  attention  of  the  Biblical  geographer. 
It  may  be  wdl,  therefore,  to  mention  with  some 
fulbiess  the  reasons  which  support  the  daim  of 
Kavalla  to  be  regarded  as  the  ancient  Neapolis,  in 
opposition  to  those  which  are  urged  in  favor  of  the 
other  harbor. 

First,  the  Koman  and  Greek  ruins  at  Kavalla 
prove  that  a  port  ezisted  there  in  andent  times. 
Neapolis,  wherever  it  was,  formed  the  point  of  con- 
tact lietween  Northern  Greece  and  Asia  Minor,  at 
a  period  of  ^^yeaX  commercial  actinty,  and  would 
he  ezpected  to  have  left  ^-estiges  of  its  former  im- 
portance. The  antiquities  found  still  at  Kavalla 
fulfill  entirdy  that  presumption.  One  of  theee  is  a 
massive  aqueduct,  which  brings  water  into  the  town 
Vom  a  distance  of  ten  or  twdve  miles  north  of 
Kavalla,  along  the  slopes  of  Symbolum.  It  is  built 
on  two  tiers  of  arches,  a  hundred  feet  long  and 
eighty  fieet  high,  and  is  carried  over  the  narrow 
valley  between  the  promontory  and  the  mainland. 
The  upper  part  of  the  work  is  modem,  but  the 
substructions  are  evidently  Roman,  as  is  seen  from 
the  oompodte  character  of  the  material,  the  cement, 
and  the  style  of  the  masonry.  Just  out  of  the 
western  gate  are  two  marble  sarcophagi,  used  as 
watering-troughs,  with  Tjttin  inscriptions,  of  the 
age  of  the  emperor  Claudius.  Columns  with  chap- 
^  of  degant  Ionic  workmanship,  blocks  of  marble, 
fragments  of  hewn  stone,  evidently  antique,  are 

a  (3olond  Leake  did  not  visit  dther  this  KaTslla  or 
the  other,  and  his  assertion  that  there  are  "  the  mins 
of  a  Qreek  dty  '*  there  (which  he  supposes,  however, 
to  have  been  Galepsus,  and  not  Neapolis)  appears  to 
fPMt  00  OouslnerT^s  statement.  But  as  Involving  this 
elalm  of  ESU  Kavalla  tn  still  greater  doubt,  tt  may  be 
iddsd  that  the  slf  nation  of  Galepsus  Itself  b  quite  un- 
isrtaln.  Dr.  Arnold  (note  on  Thueyd.  iv.  lOT)  places 
H  mar  the  movfli  of  the  StiTmoo,  sad  hsnee  mnoh 
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nttmerous  both  in  the  town  and  the  snburba.  Om 
some  of  these  are  inscriptions,  mostly  in  I^tin,  bnl 
one  at  least  in  Greek.  In  digging  for  the  fooudar 
tion  of  new  liouses  the  walls  of  andeot  ones  an 
often  brought  to  light,  and  sometimes  tablets  with 
sculptured  figures,  which  would  be  deemed  curims 
at  Athens  or  Corinth.  For  fuller  details,  see  B£U. 
Saera^  zvii.  881  flf.  (October,  1860).  [Colovt, 
Amer.  ed.]  On  the  contrary,  no  ruins  have  been 
found  at  Eski  Kavalla,  or  IHdeopoli,  aa  it  is  aho 
called,  which  can  be  pronounced  nnmiatakaliiy 
ancient.  No  remains  of  walls,  no  inscriptions,  and 
no  indications  of  any  thoroughfare  leading  thenoa 
to  Philippi,  are  reported  to  ezist  there.  Cwmattj^ 
it  is  true,  speaks  of  certain  ruins  at  the  place  whk^ 
he  deems  worthy  of  notice:  but  according  to  tlie 
testimony  of  othov  these  rains  are  altogetfaer  in- 
considerable, and,  which  is  still  more  dcddve,  an 
modem  in  their  chander.*  Cousin^  hinwdf,  in 
fact,  corroborates  this,  when  he  says  that  on  the 
isthmus  which  binds  the  peninsola  to  the  main 
land,  *>  on  ti'ouTt  lea  rmneB  de  tancienne  NeapnUt 
ou  celUt  <f  tm  didtefm  retxmatrwt  dtms  U  mnyen 
d^e.*'  **  It  appeara  that  a  medisval  or  Venetian 
fortress  ezisted  there;  but  as  far  as  is  yet  aaoer- 
tained,  nothing  else  has  been  discovered  which 
points  to  an  earlier  period. 

Secondly,  the  advantl^^  of  the  podtion  render 
Kavalla  the  probable  dte  of  Neapolis.  It  la  the 
fint  convenient  harbor  sooth  of  th^  Hdlcspont,  on 
coming  from  the  east.  Thaaos  serves  as  a  natitval 
landmark.  Tafel  says,  indeed,  that  Kavalla  haa  no 
port,  or  one  nezt  to  none;  but  that  is  ineorreet. 
The  fact  that  the  pbuse  is  now  the  seat  of  an  aetire 
commerce  proves  the  contrary.  It  lies  open  sotn»> 
what  to  the  south  and  southwest,  bat  is  otberwiaa 
wdl  sheltered.  There  is  no  danger  in  going  into 
the  harbor.  Even  a  rodt  vrhich  lies  off  the  point 
of  the  tovm  has  twdve  fothoms  alongdde  of  it. 
The  bottom  affords  good  anchorage;  and  although 
the  bay  may  not  be  so  large  as  that  of  Eski  Kavalla, 
it  is  ample  for  the  accommodation  of  any  nnmber 
of  vessels  which  the  course  of  trade  or  tnvd  be- 
tween Asia  Minor  and  Northern  Cireeoe  wnold  be 
Hkdy  to  bring  together  there  at  any  one  time. 

Thirdly,  the  fiwility  of  interoourae  between  thij 
port  and  Philippi  shows  that  Kavalla  and  Neapolis 
must  be  the  same.  The  distance  is  nearly  ten 
miles,<^  and  lience  not  greater  than  Corinth  was 
from  CenchresB,  and  Ostia  finom  Rome.  Both  pbeea 
are  in  sight  at  once  tnm  the  top  of  Symbolmn. 
The  distance  between  Philippi  and  Eaki  KavaUa 
must  be  neariy  twice  as  great  Nature  itsdf  hac 
opened  a  passage  fh>m  the  mie  place  to  the  other 
The  mountains  which  guard  the  plain  of  PliillppI 
on  the  coast^ide  fidl  apart  just  bdiind  KavaUa,  and 
render  the  oonstraction  of  a  road  there  entirely 
easy.  No  other  such  defile  ezists  at  any  other 
point  in  this  line  of  formidable  hiUa.  It  is  impoa- 
dble  to  view  the  configuration  of  the  country  from 
the  sea,  and  not  fed  at  once  that  the  only  natnntl 
{dace  for  erosdng  into  the  interior  ia  this  break- 
down in  the  vicinity  of  KavaUa. 

ftartber  west  than  Leake  supposes.  Aeeordlng  t» 
Oonsin^ry,  Qalepaos  is  to  be  sought  at  KavaUa. 

6  On  p.  119  he  says  agdn :  ^  Las  rnlnee  de  I'kndrane 
rille  de  Ntepolls  ae  eompoaent  pitedpalenient  def 
restes  d'un  ch&teau  du  mc^en  Bge  cntUramant  aba« 
donn^  et  peu  accessible.** 

c  •The  recent  Freneh  ezplorars  (Xutien  Artkt 
otogique)  make  tha  distBaee  from  IS  to  18 
i.  «.  abottt  9  Roman  mllaa. 
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FomtUy,  the  oouckm  of  the  anzwut  «iiMn  ImiI 
m  Id  ada{  t  th€  aune  ▼iew.  Thui  Dio  ( 4unat  nyt 
(ffiK.  Amm.  zl^ni.  35i.  that  NeapoliB  w»i  oppottte 
1%i«i  (xoT*  iatnwipat  0dirov),  and  that  is  the 
■tBKtioD  of  KaToUal  It  would  be  much  fen  cor- 
net, if  eoReet  at  all,  to  njr  that  the  other  Karalla 
«M  w  atoated,  unce  no  part  of  the  island  ezfeends 
n  fcr  to  the  we^sL  Appian  says  ( BelL  Civ.  i v.  106 ), 
that  the  camp  of  the  Kepublicans  near  the  Gangas, 
ti»  rirer  (irora^s)  ^  Philippic  was  nine  Roman 
aiki  iiom  their  trirNnes  at  Neapolis  (it  was  oon- 
vdenUj  farther  to  the  other  place),  and  that 
Tbiaos  was  twelve  Roman  miles  frwn  their  naval 
itstioo  (so  we  ahould  miderstand  the  text);  the 
bttcr  distance  appropriate  again  to  KavaUa,  but 
not  to  Uw  harbor  further  west. 

Kmally,  ttM  ancient  Itinenuries  support  entirely 
Ihs  kfentifieatioii  in  queaUon.  Both  the  Antonine 
lod  the  Jerusalem  Itineraries  show  that  the  F|^a- 
taai  Way  passed  thiouj^  Philippi.  They  mention 
PUtppi  and  Neapolis  sa  next  to  each  other  in  the 
■dtf  of  sueeeasion;  and  since  the  line  of  travel 
vfaieb  these  Itineraries  sketch  was  the  one  which 
U  from  the  west  to  Byzantiumf  or  Constantinople, 
it  ii  nssonabfe  to  suppose  that  the  road,  after 
lesnng  Philippi,  would  pursue  the  roost  convenient 
lad  dfaeet  courw  to  the  east  which  the  nature  of 
the  soontry  sltows.  If  the  road,  therefore,  was  con- 
itaiKled  on  this  obvious  prindplo,  it  would  follow 
the  tiadc  of  the  present  Turkish  road,  and  the  next 
itaUoQ,  ooQsequently,  would  be  Neapolis,  or  Kavalla, 
OS  the  coast,  at  the  termination  of  the  only  natural 
ifaffls  across  the  intervening  mountaiDS.  The  di»- 
tBBce,  ss  has  been  said,  is  about  ten  miles,  llie 
Jcrmlon  Itinerary  gives  the  distance  between 
11iilip|ii  and  Neapolis  as  ten  Roman  miles,  and  the 
Antonine  Itinerary  as  twelve  miles.  The  diilerence 
•s  Uie  latter  case  is  unimportant,  and  not  greater 
tfasn  hi  some  other  instances  where  the  places  in 
tki  two  Itineraries  are  unquestionably  the  lame. 
It  nait  be  several  miles  further  than  this  fh)m 
Phifipia  to  Old  KavaUa,  and  hence  the  Neapolis 
of  th^  Itineraries  could  not  be  at  that  point.  The 
theory  of  Tafei  is,  that  Akontisma  or  Herkontroma 
(the  Moie  place,  without  doubt),  which  the  Itln- 
oarici  mentton  next  to  Neapolis,  was  at  the  present 
KsnHa,  and  Nnpolis  at  Leutere  or  Kski  KavaUa. 
"^  theory,  it  is  true,  airanges  the  places  in  the 
wder  of  the  Itineraries;  but,  as  Leake  objects,  there 
swid  be  a  needless  detour  of  nearly  twenty  miles, 
■sd  that  throQgb  a  region  much  more  difficult  than 
thedinet  way.  The  more  accredited  view  is  that 
AkoQtiBma  was  beyond  KavaUa,  further  east. 

Naniolis,  therafovB,  like  the  present  KavaUa,  was 
■  a  Ugh  roeky  promontory  whieh  juts  out  into 
the  Ageen.  Hie  harbor,  a  mUe  and  a  half  wide 
■t  the  SBtanee,  and  half  a  mile  broad,  Ues  on  the 
•■tride^  The  uidifierent  roadstead  on  the  east 
ihoaU  not  be  called  a  harbor.  Symbdum,  1670 
fat  bi^  with  a  deffle  which  feads  into  the  pbun 
if  PkUippi^  comes  down  near  to  the  coast  a  Uttfe 
is  the  west  of  the  town.  In  winter  the  sun  sinks 
Wasd  Mount  Athos  in  the  southwest  as  early  as 
4  o'doek  f.  m.  The  land  akmg  the  eastern  shore 
ii  bv,  snd  otherwise  unmarked  by  any  peculiarity. 
TV  iibnd  of  Thasos  bears  a  Uttfe  to  the  S.  E., 
^■«Hs  or  lUieen  mUes  distant.  Plane-trees  just 
•*7«od  thj  walls,  not  fees  than  four  or  five  hundred 
mn  oU,  cMt  their  shadow  over  the  road  which 
^  ftdbwed  on  his  way  to  PhUippi.  KavaUa  has 
ft|BpBhtfeB  of  five  or  six  thousand,  nine-tenths  of 
sn  MawdiBaii>|  and  the  nat  Orsshs. 
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f     For  NeapoUs  as  the  Greek  name  of  Sheehem. 
now  NabuUu^  see  Shechem.  H.  B.  H. 

*  The  region  of  Nsapolis  or  Macedonia  appnws 
to  have  been  the  northern  Umit  of  Paul's  travels. 
It  may  have  been  in  this  country  and  cUmate  that 
the  Apostfe  suffered  some  of  the  privations  (among 
which  were  **ould'*  and  ^^nakednees'*)  of  which 
lie  writes  in  2  Cor.  xi.  27.  llie  winter,  for  example, 
of  1857  is  said  to  have  been  one  of  great  severity. 
Symbolum,  over  which  the  road  passes  to  Philippi 
Irom  the  coast,  wss  covered  with  deep  snow,  and  the 
road  thence  onward  to  lliessalonica  became  for  a 
time  impassable.  Shepherds  and  ti-avellers  wen 
frozen  to  death,  and  the  flocks  were  destroyed  in  a 
frightful  manner.  During  a  sojourn  there  of  two 
weeks  in  December,  1858,  the  thermometer  feU  r»- 
p«^edly  below  zero.  Huge  icicles  hung  from  the 
ardies  of  the  old  aqueduct.  AU  the  streams  and 
pools  were  frozen,  and  Thaaos  hi  the  distance  ap- 
peared white  with  snow  to  the  very  shore.  For 
successive  da^-s  the  streets  of  Kavalla  were  slmoct 
deserted.  It  is  not  at  aU  improbabfe  that  the 
Apostfe's  first  sojourn  in  Macedonia,  and  perhaps 
put  of  his  second,  fell  in  that  season  of  'the  year. 
The  Apostle  arrived  in  Macedonia  on  his  second 
visit  early  hi  the  summer;  for,  remaining  at  Kphesus 
until  Pentecost  (as  may  be  inferred  from  1  Cor. 
xvi.  8),  and  tarrying  for  a  short  time  at  Troas 
(2  Cor.  ii.  12,  13),  he  then  proceeded  directly  to 
Macedonia.  But  as  he  went,  at  this  time,  west- 
ward as  far  as  lUyricum  (Rom.  xv.  19),  and  as  he 
spent  but  three  months  at  Corinth  before  his  return 
to  Macedonia,  at  the  time  of  the  succeeding  Pente- 
cost  (Acts  XX.  6),  he  must  have  profenged  his  stay, 
in  northern  Greece  into  or  through  December. 

KavaUa  {Cawtlio^  so  common  in  many  of  the 
books,  is  unknown  on  the  ground)  consists  of  an 
inner  or  upper  part,  inclosed  by  a  crenelated 
mediaeval  wall,  and  an  outer  part  or  siibuib,  slso 
surrounded  by  a  wall,  but  of  more  recent  construc- 
tion. Even  the  outer  waU  does  not  iuclude  the 
entire  promontory,  but  leaves  the  western  slope  out- 
side, part  of  which  is  tilled,  and  the  remainder  is 
naked  rock.  The  cefebrated  Mohammed  AU,  Pasha 
of  Egypt,  was  bom  here  in  1769.  He  showed 
tlirough  life,  a  warm  attachment  to  his  native  placj , 
and,  among  the  proofs  of  this,  was  his  munificent 
endowment  of  a  madreUh^  or  college,  in  which  at 
the  present  time  three  hundred  scholars  are  taught 
and  supported,  without  any  expense  to  themselves. 
The  funds  are  so  ampfe,  that  doles  of  bread  and 
rice  are  given  out,  daUy,  to  hundreds  of  the  in- 
habitants of  Kavalla.  Just  beforo  his  death  in 
1848,  the  Pasha  made  a  final  visit  to  his  birth, 
place.  On  huiding  he  went  to  the  house  in  whi^b 
he  was  bom ;  but  remained  there  only  a  few  hoars, 
and  having  spent  these  in  religious  worship,  und« 
the  roof  which  first  sheltered  him,  hastenerl  bach 
to  his  ship,  and  the  next  day  departed  for  Egypt 
(For  other  information  see  BibL  Sacra  as  aboTA.) 

H. 

*  NBAP'OLIS,  a  feter  name  of  Emmaus  in 
the  south  of  Palestine.     [Emmaus,  8.] 

NEARFAH  (nj^yj  [iervani  of  Jehmiaky. 

HwoBtai  [Vat.N«Mi8«ia';Comp.Neap(a:]  Naana), 
1.  One  of  the  six  sons  of  Shemaii£  in  the  line  of 
the  royal  femfljof  Judah  aaer  the  Captivity  (1  Chr. 
iU.  S3,  23). 

2.  [Oomp.  IfmapiaJ]    A  son  of  Ishi,  and  one  of 
the  captains  of  the  600  SiBMoiiitsi  who,  la  tki 
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iftji  of  Heiekiah,  drove  oat  the  AmakldtM  from 
Monnt  Seir  (1  Chr.  It.  42j. 

KE'BAI  [2  vfl]  0913 ;  Keri,  ^3^3  [perfi, 
ftnat/td]:  Vwfidt;  [Vat  FA.  Bwvati]  JVe6«f).  A 
fiunily  of  the  heads  of  tbe  people  who  efgned  the 
aooenant  with  Nehemiah  (Neh.  x.  10).  The  LXX. 
followed  the  written  text,  while  the  Vulgate  adopted 
the  reading  of  the  maigin. 

NEBA'IOTH,     [8    9jl]    NEBA^JOTH 

(nV^  [heiffht:  in  Qen.  zxr.  18,  fiafioM; 
xzriii.  b,  Rom.  Vafi^ooB;]  VafiaM:  Nabcyoth), 
the  *•  fint-born  of  Ishniael "  (Gen.  xxt.  13;  1  Chr. 
1.  29),  and  father  of  a  paitoral  tribe  named  after 
bifflf  the  *<  rams  of  Nehaioth  "  being  mentioned  by 
the  prophet  Iiaiah  (Is.  7)  with  the  flocke  of  Kedar. 
From  the  days  of  .Jerome  {Comment  in  Gen.  xx. 
13),  this  people  had  been  identified  with  the  Na- 
batheeans,  until  M.  Quatrem^  firrt  investigated 
tbe  origin  of  the  latter,  their  language,  religion, 
and  history;  and  by  the  light  he  Uirew  on  a  very 
obscure  subject  enabled  us  to  form  a  clearer  Judg- 
ment respecting  this  assumed  identification  than 
was,  in  the  previous  state  of  knowledge,  possible. 
U  will  be  convenient  to  recapitulate,  briefly,  the 
resulu  of  M.  Quatrem^*s  labors,  with  those  of  the 
later  works  of  M.  Chwolson  and  others  on  the  siime 
subject,  before  we  consider  the  grounds  for  identify- 
ing the  Nabathseans  with  Nebaioth. 

From  the  works  of  Arab  authors,  M.  Quatremore 
{.IfenuHre  mtr  Us  NabaUefu,  Paris,  1835,  reprinted 
fWnn  the  Noweau  Jown.  Adtft  Jan.-Mar.,  1835) 
proved  the  existence  of  a  nation  called  Nabat 

(hjkjX  orNabeet  (JaA^),pL  AnbAt  (^Ljf), 

{Sihdh  and  Kdnione)^  reputed  to  be  of  ancient 
origin,  of  whom  scattered  remnants  existed  in  Arab 
timw,  after  the  era  of  the  Flight.  The  Nabat,  in 
the  riaya  of  their  early  prosperity,  inliabited  the 
country  chiefly  between  the  Euphrates  and  the 
Tigris,  Reyn  en  Nahreyn  and  EI-Ir£k  (the  Mesopo- 
tomia  and  Chaldaea  of  the  elastics).  That  this  was 
their  chief  seat  and  that  they  were  Aramaeans,  or 
more  accurately  S^TO-Chaldoans,  seems  in  the 
present  state  of  the  inquiry  (for  it  will  presently  be 
seen  that,  by  the  publication  of  oriental  texts,  oiu- 
knowledge  may  be  very  greatly  enlai^)  to  be  a 
snfe  condusion.  The  Arabs  kweely  apply  the  name 
Nabat  to  the  Syrians,  or  especially  the  eastern 
S}TLinfl,  to  the  Syro-Chaldsaiis,  eto.  Thus  El- 
&[e8*oodee  (ftp.  Quatrem^  I.  e.)  says,  **  The  Syr- 
ians are  the  same  as  the  Nabathseans  (Nabat). 
.  .  Tbe  Nimrods  were  the  kings  of  the  Syrians 
whom  the  Arabs  call  Nabathnans.  .  .  .  The  Chal- 
deans aro  the  same  as  the  Syrians,  otherwise  called 
VAU{KUdbet'Tenbeeh).  The Nabathcans  .  .  . 
founded  the  city  of  Babylon.  .  .  .  The  inhabitants 
of  Nineveh  were  part  of  those  whom  we  call  Nabeet 
or  Syrians,  who  form  one  nation  and  speak  one 
language;  that  of  the  Nabeet  differs  only  in  a  small 
number  of  letters;  but  the  foondation  of  the  lan- 
guage is  id«iitical "  {Kitdb  Afurwy-edh-Dhahab). 
lliew,  and  many  other  ihigmentary  passages,  prove 
sufficiently  the  exiittenoe  of  a  great  Aramran  people 
called  Nabat,  celebrated  among  the  Aratis  fbr  their 
knowledge  of  agriculture,  and  of  magic,  astronomy, 
uedidne,  and  science  (so  called)  genenjly.  But  we 
MVM  fitronger  evidence  to  this  efftct.  Qnatrem^ 
mtndnoed  to  the  notice  of  the  learned  worki  the 
impoftiDi  leUo  of  thai  people's  Utentan,  ft 
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treatise  on  Nabat  agrieoltan.  A  study  of  sn  im- 
perfect copy  of  tliat  work,  which  unfbrtnnaldj  w 
an  he  could  gain  access  to,  induced  him  to  dale  U 
about  the  time  of  Nebuchadnezzar,  or  cir  b.  c 
600.  M.  Chwulson,  profiossor  of  oriental  bngnager 
at  St.  Petersbuiig,  woo  had  shown  himself  fitted  far 
the  inquiry  by  his  treatise  on  the  Sabians  and  their 
religion  {Die  Swlrier  und  der  Ssabisnuu)^  has  iiiwe 
made  that  book  a  sul^ect  of  special  study;  and  ia 
his  RematHM  of  AnciaU  Bnbjjkmkm  IMeraimrt  in 
Arabic  Tranthtions  {Ueber  <Xe  UeberretU  der 
AU-BnbflonUeihen  Liieratw  m  Ambiecken  Ueber- 
eetzungen,  St.  Petersbui|;,  1850),  he  has  pabEahed 
the  lesults  of  his  inquiry.  Those  resntta,  while 
they  establish  all  M.  Quatrem^  had  advanced 
rospecting  the  existence  of  the  Nabat,  go  &r  bejond 
him  both  in  the  antiquity  and  the  importance  M. 
Chwolson  chiiois  for  that  people.  Ewald,  however, 
in  1857,  stated  some  grave  causes  for  doubting  this 
antiquity,  and  again  in  1859  (both  papers  ap^axed 
hi  the  Goettinffuche  yeUhrte  Anteigen)  repeated 
moderately  but  decidedly  his  misgivmgs.  M.  Renan 
foUovred  on  the  same  side  {J(nim,  de  C  /netihU,  Ap- 
May,  1860);  and  more  recently,  M.  ce  Gutachmid 
{ZeiiichnjX  d  Deut$eh.  Morgenland,  GtselUrhaJl^ 
XT.  1-100)  has  attacked  the  whole  theofy  in  a 
lengthy  essay.  The  limits  of  this  Dictionary  forbU 
us  to  do  more  than  recapitulate,  as  shortly  aa  pos- 
sible, the  bearings  of  this  remarkable  inquhy,  aa 
for  as  they  rebte  to  the  sul^ect  of  the  aitide. 

Hie  remains  of  the  litemture  of  the  Nabat  eon- 
sist  of  fbnr  works,  one  of  them  a  fhigmcnt:  the 
"Book  of  Nabat  Agricultun"  (already  men- 
tioned); the  '«Book  of  P6isons;"  the  ••Book  of 
Tenkelooehlt  the  Babylonian; **  and  the  •« Book  of 
the  Secrete  of  the  Sun  and  Moon  **  (Chwolaeo, 
UebtrretU,  pp.  10,  11).  They  purport  to  Save 
been  transited,  in  the  year  004,  by  Aboo-Bekr 
Ahmad  [bn-*Alee  the  Chakiean  of  Kiaseen,"  better 
known  as  Hm-  Wahskeeyek,  The  «'  Book  of  Nabat 
Agriculture**  vras,  according  to  the  Arab  trana- 
htor,  commenced  by  Daffhneth,  continued  by  Yin- 
bushidh,  and  completed  by  Kuthtowe.  Chwolson, 
disTCgarding  the  dates  assigned  to  these  aothoca  by 
the  transUtor,  thinks  that  the  earliest  lived  aoine 
2500  years  b.  c,  the  second  some  300  or  400  ycara 
later,  and  Kuth&mee,  to  whom  he  ascribes  the  chief 
authorship  (Ibn-Wahsheejeh  says  he  was  little 
more  than  editor),  at  tbe  earliest  under  the  6th 
king  of  a  Oanaanite  dynasty  mentioned  in  the 
book,  which  dynasty  Chwolson  — vrith  Bonnn  — 
makes  the  same  as  the  5th  (or  Arabian)  dynasty 
of  Berosus  (Chvrolson,  Uebtrrette^  p.  68,  Ae., 
Bunsen,  Egwffi,  iii.  432,  Ac :  Cory's  Andenl  /Wy  ■ 
meitff,  2d  ed.  p.  60),  or  of  the  13th  century  b.  o. 
It  will  thus  be  seen  thst  he  r^ijects  roost  of  M. 
(2uatrem^*s  rassons  for  pbcbig  the  work  hi  the 
time  of  NebnchadneBsr.  It  is  remarkalb  thai 
that  great  kbig  is  not  mentioned,  and  the  anther 
or  authors  were,  it  is  argued  by  Chwdaon,  IgnonnI 
not  only  of  the  existence  of  Christianity,  bat  of 
tiie  kingdom  and  faiUi  of  Israel.  While  these  and 
other  reasons,  if  granted,  strengthen  M.  Chwobon's 
case  fbr  the  antiquity  of  the  work,  on  the  oths 
band  it  is  uiged  that  even  negleeting  the  difll- 
eultles  attending  an  Arab's  transhting  so  anciciA 
a  writing  (and  we  r^ect  altogetiier  the  snppealtien 
that  it  was  modernised  as  being  without  a  pataOeL 
at  least  hi  Artibie  litemture),  and  conceding  thai 

•  Or  Kagrsst.    8m  ChwolMm,  Uebtfttau^  9<  ^  9m 
Ds  Uof^  '4kd^£4Uetf,  p.  484. 
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kt  «H  «f  ChaUaan  or  Nabat  noe  —  m  eDOoanter 
fenudafak  mtrinBie  di£Bcaltiei.  'Vba  book  oon- 
tain  mctttinag  of  penonagM  beariug  names  ckwoly 
KwobBog  tfaoae  of  Adam,  Seth,  Knocb,  Noah, 
Shem,  Nimrod,  and  Abraham;  and  M.  Chwolion 
btmadf  is  forced  to  confess  that  the  particulan 
isbted  of  them  are  iu  some  respects  similar  to  those 
Morded  of  the  BibUcal  patriarchs.  If  this  diifi- 
ealtj  proves  insurmountable,  it  shovrs  that  the 
lathor  boRmrod  from  the  Bible,  or  from  late  Jews, 
lod  deitrojs  the  claim  of  an  extreme  antiquity. 
Olhsr  spparent  evideuoes  of  the  same  kind  are 
wsQtiiig.  Such  are  the  mentions  of  (Srmees^ 
i),  Ag&tfa4deemoon  (Agathodsmon),  Tam- 
(Adionis),  and  Yoonan  (lonians).  It  is  eren 
estioa  whether  the  work  should  not  be  dated 
eentories  after  the  commencement  of  our 
■a.  Anaehroniams,  it  is  asserted,  abound;  geo- 
gnpfaieaL,  fioguistic  (the  use  of  late*  words  aud 
phnses),  historieal,  and  religious  (such  as  the  traces 
flf  IleUenism,  as  shown  in  the  mention  of  Hermes, 
flte.,  Slid  influences  to  be  ascribed  to  Neoplatonism). 
The  whole  style  ia  said  to  be  modem,  wanting  the 
lagged  yngpr  of  antiquity  (this,  however,  is  a  deli- 
esle  issue,  to  be  trieid  only  by  the  ripest  scholar- 
ship). And  while  Chwolson  dates  the  oldest  part 
of  the  Book  of  Agriculture  b.  c.  2500,  and  the 
Book  of  Tenkebosha  in  the  Ist  century,  A.  D.  at 
the  latest  (p.  1-36),  Renan  asserts  that  the  two  are 
«>  MBoiiar  as  to  preclude  the  notion  of  their  being 
ffjMnted  by  any  great  interval  of  time  {Journal 

Ahhoogfa  Qoairem^  i^ecovei^ed  the  broad  out- 
liMi  of  the  religion  and  language  of  the  Nabat,  a 
■OR  extended  knowledge  of  these  points  hangs 
omdIt  on  the  genuineness  or  spuriousness  of  the 
wvk  of  Knthamee.  If  M.  Chwolson's  theory  be 
esneet,  that  people  present  to  us  one  of  the  moat 
fcrms  of  idolatry;  and  by  their  writings 
ean  trace  the  origin  and  rise  of  successive 
of  pantheism,  and  the  roots  of  the  compli- 
oted  farms  of  idolatry,  heresy,  and  philosophical 
iiiUity,  which  abound  in  the  old  seats  of  the 
InsHBsn  neew    At  present,  we  may  conclude  that 

tkj  wsra  Sabians  (\^jjl^Lo)|0  at  least  in  kte 

tioHi,  as  Sabeism  succeeded  the  older  religions; 
aad  their  doctrines  seem  to  have  approached  (how 
■airiy  a  ftvther  knowledge  of  these  obscure  sub- 
jseli  wffl  show)  those  of  the  MeodA'ees,  Mendaites, 
wQnosHes.  Their  language  presents  similar  diffi- 
i;  aoeording  to  M.  Chwolaon,  it  is  the  ancient 
!  of  Babykmia.  A  cautious  criticism  would 
(tfl  Wknow  more)  assign  it  a  pUee  as  a  compara- 
dialect  of  Syro-ChaMee  (oomp.  QfUr- 
100^103). 
IVoB,  if  IC.  Gbwolson's  remits  are  aceepted, 
the  Bsok  of  Nabai  Agriculture  exhibits  to  us  an 
maud  eirilisatioo.  before  that  of  the  Greeks,  and 
Ahast  as  old  sa  thai  of  the  Egyptians,  of  a  great 
tad  [lowsfui  nation  of  remote  antiquity;  mak- 
isg  m  snqwainM  with  sages  hitherto  unknown, 
■^  with  the  religions  and  sciences  they  either 
fcnded  or  advaiMed;  and  throwiug  a  fkxxi  of 
fii^on  what  has  tiH  now  been  one  of  the  darkest 
psgesdf  the  «oiiil*s  history.  But  nntU  the  orig- 
iasl  Istt  ef  Knthtoiee's  treatise  is  published,  we 
■Mt  wMMioU  our  acceptance  of  fiMts  so  startHng, 


s  IM^sa  b  oooiiiiool J  h«ld  by  the  Aiabs  to  sigDl^ 
"Awtetas." 
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and  regard  the  antiquity  ascribed  to  it  even  Vy 
Quatrem^  as  extremely  doubtiiil.  It  is  suffi- 
cient for  the  present  to  know  that  the  most  im- 
portant facts  advanced  by  the  latter — the  moat 
important  wheu  regarded  by  sober  criticism  —  are 
supported  by  the  results  of  the  kter  inquiries  of 
M.  Chwolaon  and  others  It  remains  for  us  to 
state  the  grounds  for  connecting  the  Nabat  with 
the  Nabathaeans. 

As  the  Arabs  speak  of  the  Nabat  as  Syrians,  so 
conversely  the  Greeks  and  Romans  knew  the  N»- 
bathasans  {ol  No/Sarrcuoi  and  No^aroiot,  LXX. ; 
Alex.  fiafioTtoii  Nabuthiei,  Vulg.:  *Airareuot,  or 
Najraroiot,  Pt.  ri.  7,  §  21;  NoiSirai,  Suid.  s.  v.: 
Nabatb«)  as  Arabs.  \¥liile  the  inhabitants  of 
the  peninsula  were  comparative  strangers  to  the 
classical  writers,  and  very  little  was  known  of  the 
further-removed  peoples  of  Chalddea  and  Mesopo- 
tamia, the  Nabathseans  bordered  the  well-known 
Egyptian  aud  Syrian  provinces,  llie  nation  was 
fimious  for  its  wealth  and  oorainerce.  Even  when, 
by  the  decline  of  its  trade  (diverted  through  %ypt), 
iU  prosperity  waned,  Petra  is  still  mentioned  as  a 
oentrs  of  the  trade  both  of  the  Sabaeans  of  South- 
em  Arabia  [Sh£BA]  and  the  Gerrhaeans  on  the 
Persian  Gulf.  It  is  this  extension  across  the  desert 
that  most  clearly  oonnects  the  Nabothaean  ookmy 
with  the  birthplace  of  the  nation  in  Chaldna. 
The  notorious  trade  <^  Petra  across  the  weli- 
trodden  desert-road  to  the  Persian  gulf  is  sufficient 
to  account  for  the  presence  of  this  colony ;  just  as 
traces  of  Abrahamio  peoples  [Dboan,  eto.]  an 
found,  demonstrably,  on  the  shores  of  that  sea  on 
the  east,  and  on  the  borders  of  Palestine  on  the 
west,  while  along  the  northern  limits  of  the  Ara- 
bian paninsuhi  remains  of  the  caravan  stations  still 
exist.  Nothing  is  more  certain  than  the  existence 
of  this  great  stream  of  commerce,  from  remote 
times,  until  the  openinjc  of  the  Egyptian  route 
gradually  destroyed  it  Josephus  (i^nZ.  i.  13,  §  4) 
speaks  of  Nabataea  {Safiarala^  Strab. ;  No^niH^, 
Joseph.)  as  embracing  the  country  from  the  Eu- 
phrates to  the  Red  Sen  —  t.  e.  Petnea  and  aU  th« 
desol  east  of  it.  The  Nabat  of  the  Arabs,  how- 
ever, are  described  as  famed  for  agriculture  and 
science;  in  these  respects  offering  a  contrast  to  the- 
Nabathieana  of  Petra,  who  were  found  by  th» 
expedition  sent  by  Antigonos  (b.  c.  312)  to  be- 
dwdlen  in  tents,  pastoral,  and  conducting  Um 
trade  of  the  desert;  but  in  the  Red  Sea  i^;ain  thaf 
wvre  piratical,  and  by  searfaring  qualities  showedH 
a  non-Semitic  chancier. 

We  agree  with  M.  Quatrem^  (^f^.  p.  81i). 
while  r^ecting  other  of  his  reasons,  that  the  eivill 
aation  of  the  Nabathsans  of  Petra,  fiu*  advanced 
on  that  of  the  surrounding  Arabs,  is  not  easily  ex- 
plained except  by  supposing  them  to  be  a  diflhnnft 
people  from  those  Arabs.  A  remarkable  confirnu^ 
tion  of  this  supposition  is  found  in  the  charaotar 
of  the  buildings  of  Petra,  which  are  unlike  any- 
thing constructed  by  a  purely  Semitic  race.  Arohii* 
tecture  is  a  characteristic  of  Aryan  or  mixed 
raoes.  In  Southern  Arabia,  Nigritians  and  Senk> 
ites  (.loktanites)  together  built  huge  edifices;  so  in 
Babyfonia  and  Assyria,  and  so  too  in  Egypt,  miisd 
races  left  this  unmistakable  mark.  [Arablv.] 
Petra,  while  it  is  wanting  in  the  oofoasal  fisatures 
of  those  more  ancient  remains,  is  yet  unmistakably 
foreign  to  an  unmixed  Semitic  race.  Fmther,  Ihi 
sutgecte  of  the  literature  of  the  Nabat,  which  an 
scientific  and  industrial,  are  not  such  as  an  found 
in  the  writings  of  pun  Semites  or  Aryans,  aa  Rsnsn 
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(Bist,  dti  Langua  Simttiqueg,  p.  S27)  has  well 
abMTved;  and  he  pointi,  as  we  faa\'e  above,  to  a 
foraigii  (**  Coiuchite,**  or  partly  Nigritian)  aetUe- 
meot  in  Babylonia.  It  ii  noteworthy  that  *Abcl- 
el-lAteel  (at  Uie  end  of  the  fonrth  section  of  his 
first  boolL,  or  treatise,  see  De  Lacy's  ed.)  likens  the 
Cc|>tH  in  li^ypt  (a  mixed  race)  to  the  Nabat  in 
ICl-'Irhk. 

From  moat  of  theee^  and  other  conslderatk>ns,a 
we  think  there  is  no  reasonable  doubt  that  the 
Nabathnans  of  Arabia  Petraa  were  the  same  peo- 
ple as  the  Nabot  of  Chaldaea;  though  at  what 
aiieient  epoch  the  western  settlement  was  formed 
remains  unknown.^  That  it  was  not  of  any  im- 
portaitce  until  after  the  Captivity  appears  from  the 
notices  of  the  inbah'*ants  of  Edom  m  the  canonical 
books,  and  the»  bsoluto  silence  respecting  the 
Nabathaeans,  except  (if  Nebaioth  be  ideiitified  with 
them)  the  passage  in  Isaiah  (Ix.  7). 

The  Nabathceans  were  allies  of  the  Jews  after  the 
(}aptivity,  and  Judas  the  Maccabee,  with  Jonathan, 
while  at  war  with  the  Edouiites,  came  on  them 
three  days  south  of  Jordan  (1  Mace.  v.  3,  24,  dte. ; 
Joseph.  Ant.  xii.  8,  $  3),  and  afterwards  *'  Jona- 
than had  sent  his  brother  John,  u  captain  of  the 
people,  to  pray  his  friends  the  Nalmthites  that 
they  might  leave  with  them  their  carriage,  which 
was  much  "  (ix.  35,  86).  Diod.  Sic.  gives  much 
infbnnation  re^^arding  them,  and  so  too  Straito, 
from  tlie  expedition  under  iElius  (}allus,  the  ohject 
of  which  was  defeated  by  the  treachery  of  tl)e 
Nabathfimns  (see  the  Di^  of  Geography^  to  which 
the  history  of  Kabatca  in  classical  times  properly 
belongs). 

Jjwtly,  did  the  Nabafthaeans,  or  Nabat,  derive 
their  name,  and  were  they  in  part  descended,  from 
Nebaioth,  son  of  Ishmael?  Josephus  says  that 
Naliatfea  was  inhabited  by  the  twelve  sons  Of  Ish- 
mael :  and  Joome,  "  Nebaioth  omnis  regio  ab  Eu- 
phrate  usque  ad  Mare  Kubrum  Nabathena  usque 
hodie  dicitur,  qusB  pars  Arabiie  est  "  ( Comment,  in 
Gen.  XXV.  13).  Quatrem^  rejects  the  identifica- 
tion for  an  etymological  reason  —  the  change  of 

n  to  io  i  but  this  change  is  not  unusual ;  in 
words  Arabicized  from  the  Greek,  the  like  change 
of  r  generally  occurs.  Kenan,  on  the  other  hand, 
accepts  it;  regarding  Nebaioth,  after  his  manner, 
merely  as  an  ancient  name  unconnected  with  the 
Biblical  history.     The  Arabs  caU  Nebaioth,  N4- 

bit  (v::AJlJ^  and  do  not  eonneet  him  with  the 


Nabat,  to  whom  they  give  a  diflerant  descent;  but 
all  their  Abrahamie  genealogies  eome  fivm  late 
Jews,  and  are  utterly  untrustworthy.  When  we 
remember  the  darkness  that  enshrouds  the  early 
history  of  the  ^  sons  of  the  concubines  **  after  they 
were  sent  into  the  east  country,  we  hesitate  to  deny 
a  relationship  between  peoples  whose  names  are 
strikingly  similar,  dwelling  in  the  same  tract  It  is 
possible  that  Nebaioth  went  to  the  fiur  east,  to  the 
eoontry  of  his  grandfather  Abraham,  intermarried 

a  We  have  oot  entered  into  the  iul^t  of  the  km- 
foage  of  the  Nabathaans.  The  UttJe  that  is  known  j 
^  it  tends  to  strengthen  the  theory  of  the  Ohaldsean 
eelgln  of  that  people.  The  Due  de  Luynes,  in  a  paper 
HI  thiv  coins  <^  the  latter  in  the  Rev*ie  NumismtUique 
(Boav.  s^rie,  lU.  1868),  addooas  frets  to  show  that  they 
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with  the  Chaldeans,  and  gave  birtL  to  «  uaatA 
race,  the  Nabat.  Instanoes  of  aneient  tribes  adopts 
ing  tlie  name  of  more  modan  ones,  with  which  ibey 
have  become  fused,  are  frequent  in  the  histovy  of  tiki 
Arabs  (see  Midiak,  foot-note);  but  we  think  it  is 
also  admissible  to  hokl  that  Nebaioth  was  so  named 
by  the  sacred  historian  because  he  hitemaanied 
with  the  Nabat.  It  is,  however,  saftat  to  leave  on- 
settled  the  identification  of  Nebaioth  and  Kabat 
until  another  link  be  added  to  the  chain  that  at 
present  seems  to  oooneet  them.  £.  S.  P. 

NBBALXAT  (13^39  [peril,  /m^ectiew,  ^w, 
Dietr. ;  hnrd^Jirm  aoU,  Flint] :  Vat.  [Rom.  Akt  ] 
omit;  Alex,  [rather,  FA^  NoiSoAAor:  NebaUat), 
a  town  oS  Benjamin,  one  of  those  which  the  Beo 
jamito^  reoocupied  after  the  Captivity  (Ndi.  xi.  34), 
but  not  mentioned  in  the  original  catalogue  of  allot- 
ment (oomp.  Josh,  xviii.  U-28).  It  is  here  named 
with  Zbboim,  Ivon,  and  Ono.  I^  is  Lydda,  the 
modem  IMJ,  and  Ono  not  impossibly  K^r  Amm, 
four  miles  to  the  noith  of  it  East  of  Uieee,  and 
fonning  nearly  an  equilateral  triangle  with  thenx,*^ 
is  Btit  Ntb&h  (Koh.  ii.  232),  which  is  possibly  the 
hcum  tenena  of  tlie  aneient  village.  Another  place 
of  very  neariy  the  same  name,  Bir  Nebdia,  lies  to 
the  east  of  eljib  ((tibeon).  and  within  half  a  mile 
of  it  This  would  also  be  within  the  territory  of 
Bergamin,  and  although  ftirther  removed  fttmi  Lod 
and  Ono,  yet  if  Zeboim  should  on  inreetigstMNn 
prove  (as  is  not  impoesibk)  to  be  in  one  of  the 
wadies  which  penetrate  the  easteni  ride  of  this  dla- 
trict  and  lead  down  to  the  Jordan  Valley  (oompw  1 
Sam.  xiii.  18),  then,  in  that  case,  this  aituation 
might  not  be  unsuitable  for  Neballat  G. 

NB3AT  (1225  [«>»,  n$pect.  Gee.:  cuUafo- 
tionf  Fiirst]:  NajS^r;  [Vat  in  1  K.  No^oA  and 
Na/3aT,  elsewhere  Na/3ar:]  Nabai,  but  Nabnih  in 
1  K.  xi. ).  The  father  of  Jeroboam,  whoee  uanie  is 
only  pre8er\'ed  in  cor.nection  with  thst  of  his  dis- 
tinguished son  (IK.  xi.  26,  xii.  2,  15,  >▼.  1,  xvi. 
3,  26,  81,  xxi.  22,  xxii.  52;  2  K.  ill.  3,  ix.  9,  x. 
29,  xiii.  2,  11,  xiv.  24,  xv.  9,  18,  24,  28,  zrii.  21, 
xxiii.  15;  2  Clir.  ix.  29,  x.  2,  15,  xiii.  6).  He  is 
described  as  an  Ephrathite,  or  Ephraimite,  of  Zereda 
in  the  .Jordan  Valley,  and  appears  to  have  died  while 
his  son  was  young.  The  Jewish  tradition  preeerved 
in  Jerome  {Queul.  Hebr.  in  lib.  Rtg.)  identifies 
him  with  Shimei  of  Gera,  who  was  a  Bei^amite. 
[Jeroboam.] 

NHTBO,  MOUNT  ("'>^*^n  [MomUNtba, 
u  e.,  a  heathen  god B=  Merenry] :  tpos  VmfiaSi  mem§ 
Ntbo),  The  mountain  from  which  Moeea  took  bto 
first  and  hwt  view  of  the  Promised  Land  (Dmt. 
xxxii.  49,  xxxiy.  1).  It  is  so  minutely  dearribcd, 
that  it  would  seem  impoesible  not  to  recogniae  It: 
in  the  bmd  of  Moab;  fiidng  Jericho;  the  heftd  oi 
summit  of  a  mountain  called  the  Ksgah,  whieh 
Kga^m  seems  to  have  formed  a  portion  of  the  gen- 
eral range  of  the  **  mountains  of  Abarin.'*  Its 
position  is  flirther  denoted  by  the  mention  ef  the 
valley  (or  perhaps  more  correctly  the  ravine)  in 


SBiM  thensslves  Nabat  V^Zl\ 
■%  U  Is  lewMukatile  tl»l«  white 


an  mentlooed  by  trostworthy  Aiab  wiftsn  ai 
in  their  own  day,  oo  Aiah  leeord  eounectiug  that 
pie  with  Petra  has  been  Ikmnd.  Oanssin  bellevea  this 
to  have  arisen  tttm  the  Chaldaaa  ipesch  of  the  Nab» 
»>»— *"»t  and  their  oonuptfon  of  Arahie  (Jlkaos  nm 
VHist.  des  Arabes  arant  Phlamiame,  i.  89}. 

c  Bchwan  (p.  184),  with  less  than  usoal  aeewae/ 
'( Bfth-NabaUa  >'  at  "  five  ndlss  sooiii  ef 
*f    It  bieaUj  about  that  disfesaiw  N.  A  of 
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fUeh  Mots  WM  buried,  and  which  was  apparently 
nof  the  defts  of  the  mount  itaeh*  (xxzii.  50)  — 
•thermfiiie  in  the  land  of  Moab  £uing  Beth  Peer  " 
(xnir.  6).  And  yet,  notwithstanding  the  minute- 
mm  of  this  description,  no  one  has  yet  succeeded 
B  pointing  out  any  spot  which  answers  to  Nebo. 
Viewed  ftmn  the  western  side  of  Jordan  (the  nearest 
point  at  which  most  traTellers  are  able  to  view 
than)  the  moantaina  of  Hoab  present  the  appear- 
ioee  of  a  wall  or  eliff,  the  upper  line  of  which  is 
■loKat  itnughi  and  horizontal.  "  There  is  no  peak 
m  point  perceptibly  higher  than  the  rest;  but  all  is 
ass  apparently  level  line  of  aumroit  without  peaks 
«9^«  **  (Rob.  BibL  Re$,  i.  570).  ^  On  ne  distingue 
piB  on  Bomoiei,  pas  la  moindre  cinie;  seulement  on 
sp9i(oit,  (ji  et  U^  de  leg^res  inflexions,  comme  si 
In  wvnm  tht  pcintre  qui  n  trace  ceUt  Uyne  horixon- 
talt  tur  te  ciei  eut  tttnUde  dans  gueiquei  entJroit* ** 
(CbatsauLriand,  /titi^nrt,  part  3).  **  Possibly,*' 
•ootinQeB  Robinson,  "on  tratelling  among  these 
Bvantains,  some  isolated  point  or  summit  might 
be  (ouhI  answering  to  the  position  and  character 
if  Nebo."  Two  anch  points  have  been  named. 
(1.)  Seelsen  (March  17,  1806;  Rtiu,  vol.  i.  408) 
Memo  to  bava  been  the  first  to  suggest  the  [hchU>- 
MiMords  (between  the  Wady  Zerka-  Main  and  the 
Amoo,  3  milea  below  the  former,  and  10  or  12 
Mth  of  Heahboa)  as  the  Nebo  of  Hoses.  In  this 
b*  ii  faikmed  (though  probably  without  any  oom- 
■miestkm)  by  Burckhardt  (July  14,  1812),  who 
■sDtMMis  it  as  the  highest  point  in  that  locality, 
lad  therefore  probably  **  Mount  Iieb(f  of  the  Scrip- 
tse."  This  is  adopted  by  Irby  and  Mangles, 
^boegii  with  heaiUUon  {TraveU,  June  8,  1818). 

(1)  The  other  elevation  above  the  general  sum- 
oit  lerd  ef  then  highlands  is  the  Jebel  *  0*ha^  or 
AKAn\orJe6tl  el-Jit Ad^  "the  highest  point  in 
d  thcessteni  mountains,"  **  overtopping  the  whole 
tf  the  SeOo,  and  rising  about  3000  feet  above  the 
Oker**  (Boiekhaidt,  July  2,  1812;  Robinson,  i. 
Ii7«oce,570). 

Bat  these  eminences  are  alike  wanting  in  one 
dua  essential  of  the  Nebo  of  the  Scripture,  which 
h  itaied  to  have  been  "facing  Jericho,"  words 
riach  in  the  widest  interpretation  must  imply  that 
it  vsi  •*  some  elevation  immediately  over  the  hut 
lUge  ofthe  Jordaq,**  while  *  Osha  and  AttanU  are 
apaOy  remote  in  opposite  directions,  the  one  15 
■iiks  north,  the  other  15  miles  south  of  a  line 
Aravn  csetward  frum  Jericho.  Another  requisite 
fcr  the  identification  is,  that  a  riew  should  be  ob- 
Maabls  from  the  anmmit,  correaponding  to  that 
pnqiect  over  the  whole  land  which  Moses  is  wLd 
to  lave  had  ftom  Mount  Nebo:  even  though,  as 
PMasor  Stanley  has  remarked  (8.  if  P.  301),  that 
no  s  new  which  iu  Its  full  extent  must  have  been 
tnsginfd  rslher  than  actually  seeri.o  'llie  riew  from 
J«6sl  JiTmf  has  been  briefly  described  by  Mr.  Porter 
(Bmik.  309),  though  without  reference  to  the 
pwhility  of  |U  being  Kebo.  Of  that  ih>m  Jebtl 
i<larBs»iio  deseriptlon  is  extant,  for,  alnxMt  in- 
niibls  as  it  seeoM,  none  of  the  traveUen  above 
Moed,  ahhoogb  th^  believed  it  to  be  Nebo,  ap- 
fev  to  haas  made  any  attempt  to  deviate  so  far 
M  thdir  ronce  as  to  aseend  ar  eminence,  which, 
■  tseir  eoiyectiiiea  be  eofieet,  mos^  be  the  most 
hiovstfaig  not  in  the  worM.  Q 


•  lUi  ri>w  was  pvobably  fatanHoal  with  that 
9  liiteM  (Men.  xxm.  14).    It  to  hsantlftiUy  drawn 
«b  IsiaB  by  P»r.  Stanley  (A  f  P.  SB8). 
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*  It  is  a  pleasure  to  add,  tiiat  since  the  date  of 
the  preceding  article,  the  lost  Nebo  from  whieh 
Moses  beheld  the  land  of  promise,  just  before  his 
deatli,  has  in  all  probability  been  identified.  De 
Saulcy  may  have  singled  out  the  right  summit,  but 
he  did  not  verify  his  conjecture,  and  we  are  mainly 
indebted  to  Mr.  Tristram  for  the  discovery.  This 
traveller  ascended  one  of  the  ridges  or  "  brows  **  of 
the  Abarim  or  Moab  MountMns,  on  the  east  of  the 
Jordan,  which  in  its  position  and  the  wide  prospect 
which  it  commands  agrees  renuurkanly  with  tht 
Biblicid  account.  It  is  about  three  mil^  southa^est 
of  fhahhdn  (Heshbon),  and  about  a  mile  and  a  half 
due  west  of  A/ofn  (Baal-Meon).  it  overlooks  the 
mouth  of  the  Jordan,  "  over  against  Jericho  ** 
(Deut.  zzziv.  1),  and  the  gentle  slope  of  its  sidtW 
may  well  answer  to  "  the  field  of  Zophim  '*  (Num. 
zziii.  14).  It  is  not  an  isoUted  peak,  but  one  of 
"  a  succession  of  bare  turf-dad  eminences,  so  linked 
together  that  the  depressions  between  them  were 
mere  hoUows  rather  than  valleys."  It  is  "the 
highest "  of  these,  which  difler,  however,  so  little 
that  Mr.  Tristram  thought  it  impossible  "  to  pitch 
upon  the  exact  Pii^gah  with  certainty." 

It  must  be  left  to  the  traveller's  own  words  to 
describe  the  nugnificent  panorama  which  lies  spread 
out  before  the  eye  fh>m  this  summit. 

"  The  altitude  of  the  brow  cannot  be  less  than 
4,500  feet,  so  completely  does  it  overkwk  the  heights 
of  Hebron  and  of  Central  Judaea.  To  the  eastiml, 
as  we  turned  round,  the  ridge  seemed  gently  to  slops 
for  two  or  three  miles,  when  a  few  small  ruin-clad 
'telle*  or  hilkwka  {HtahbAn,  Mn^  and  othera) 
broke  the  monotony  of  the  outline;  and  then, 
sweeping  forth,  rolled  in  one  vast  unbroken  expanse 
the  goodly  Belka  —  one  boundless  plain,  stretching 
far  into  Arabia,  till  kxt  in  the  horizon  —  one  waring 
ocean  of  com  and  grass,  \yell  may  the  Arebs  boast, 
*  Thou  canst  not  find  a  country  like  the  Belka.* 
.  ...  As  the  eye  turned  southwards  towards  the 
line  of  the  ridge  on  which  we  were  clustered,  the 
peak  of  Jebel  ShihAn  just  stood  out  behiud  Jebei 
Attftruf,  which  opened  to  reveal  to  us  the  situation 
of  Kerak^  though  not  its  walls.  Beyond  and  behind 
these,  sharply  rose  Mounts  Hor  and  ^ir,  and  the 
rosy  granite  peaks  of  Arabia  faded  away  into  the 
distance  towards  Ahibnk.  Still  turning  westwards 
in  front  of  us,  two  or  three  lines  of  terraces  reduced 
the  height  of  the  phiteau  as  it  descended  to  the 
Dead  Sea,  the  western  outline  of  which  we  could 
trace,  in  its  full  extent,  from  Uatlum  to  Fesitkknk. 
It  bty  like  a  long  strip  of  molten  luetal,  with  the 
sun  mirrored  on  its  surfiice,  waring  and  undulating 
on  its  further  edge,  unseen  on  its  eastern  limits,  sa 
though  poured  from  tome  deep  caveni  beneath  our 
feet.  There,  almost  in  the  centre  of  the  line,  a 
break  in  the  ridge  and  a  green  spot  below  marhed 
lLn8:edi,  the  nest  once  of  the  Kianite,  now  of  the 
wild  Koat.  The  fortress  of  Matada  and  jagged 
Shukijf  rose  above  the  mountain-line,  but  still  fitf 
bek)w  us,  and  lower,  too,  than  the  ridge  of  Hebron, 
which  we  oould  trace,  as  it  lifted  g^ually  from 
the  southwest,  as  fitf  as  Bethkhem  and  Jerusalem. 
The  buildings  <^  Jerusalem  we  oould  not  see,  though 
all  the  fiuniliar  points  in  the  neighborhood  were  at 
once  identified.  There  was  the  Mount  of  Olives, 
with  the  chureh  at  its  top,  the  gap  in  the  hiDs 
leading  up  fiom  Jericho,  ami  the  rounded  heighti 
of  Boijamin  on  its  other  side.  Still  turning  n<wtV 
ward,  the  eye  was  riveted  by  the  deep  Gkir^  wUa 
the  rieh  gner  IsleU  of  Ain  Sultdn  and  Ain  DAk  - 
the  twfai  oases,  nestliqg,  sa  it  wwe,  nwl«  the  «■■  «f 
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Qftartmkima  [the  tnditionarj  wfloe  of  Chritt*8 
Mmptation]  Thera  ^^  doter  lUU,  beneath  us — 
had  Imers  last  oamp  eiteoded,  in  flvoi  of  the 
iraen  fringe  whioli  peeped  forth  from  under  the 
terraeei  in  our  forqground.  The  dark  sinuous  bed 
of  Jordan,  cleorij  defined  near  its  mouth,  was  soon 
tnst  in  dim  haie.  Then,  lo(4iiiig  over  it,  the  eye 
iwted  on  Gerixim*s  rounded  top;  and,  further  still, 
opened  the  plain  of  Esdraelon,  a  shoukler  of  Car- 
oiel,  oi^same  other  intemning  height,  just  showing 
to  the  right  of  Geriiim ;  while  the  fiunt  and  distant 
bluish  haze  beyond  it  told  us  that  then  was  the  sea, 
the  utmost  sea.  It  seomed  as  if  but  a  whiff  were 
needed  to  brush  off  the  haoe  and  reveal  it  clearly. 
Northwards,  again,  rose  the  distinct  outline  of  un- 
mistakable Tabor,  aided  by  which  we  eoukl  iden* 
tify  Gilboa  and  Jebel  Duky,  Snowy  Hermon's  top 
was  mantled  with  doud,  and  Lebanon's  highest 
range  must  have  been  exiMtly  shut  behind  it ;  but 
in  front,  due  north  of  us,  stretched  in  long  line 
tlie  dark  foresta  of  Ajhm^  bold  and  unduhting, 
with  the  steep  sides  of  mountains  here  and  there 
whitened  bycliffk;  terminating  in  Mount  Gilead, 
behind  es-SttU.  To  the  northeast  the  vast  Hauraii 
stretched  beyond,  filling  in  the  horizon  line  to  the 
Belkii^  between  which  and  the  Hauran  (Bashan) 
there  aeeins  to  be  no  natural  line  of  separation. 
The  tall  range  of  JbM  Hauran^  behind  Bocrah, 
was  distinctly  visible  **  {Lnmd  of  Itratl^  |^.  641- 
543,  ad  ed.) 

De  Saulcy  reports  that  he  heard  this  mountain 
(it  seems  to  have  been  this)  called  Nrbbth  (Neb) 
by  the  Arabs:  but  the  statement  needs  confirma- 
tion. Mr.  Tristram  states  his  own  conclusion  thus: 
»  We  were  undoubtedly  on  the  range  of  Nebo, 
among  the  highlands  of  Abarim,  and  in  selecting 
this  highest  point,  the  crest  just  west  of  .Ifafn,  we 
might  reasonably  flatter  ourselves  that  we  stood  on 
Pisgah's  top.**  [Nbro.]  Mr.  Grove,  who  in  the 
iU>ove  article  rejects  all  previous  claims  to  the  iden- 
Uflcation  of  this  Nebo,  admiU  now  (('lark's  BibU 
AtUu,  p.  104),  that  "probably  "  Jtbtl  Nebbak  is 
the  mount  in  question.  The  difficulty  in  regard  to 
the  possibility  of  seeing  so  fiur  has  been  exagger- 
ated. An  oriental  atmosphere,  as  ooropued  with 
our  own,  has  a  transparency  which  is  marvelous. 
Dr.  Thomson,  who  has  dwelt  more  than  a  quarter 
of  a  century  amid  the  scenery  of  Lebanon,  says 
(Land  and  Book,  i.  p.  18)  that  he  can  show 
**  many  a  i'isgah  in  Lebanon  and  Hermon  from 
which  the  view  b  hr  more  extensive  "  than  that 
n  which  the  eye  of  Moaes  rested  as  he  looked 
abroad  from  Nebo.  We  are  to  remember,  too,  that, 
though  the  Hebrew  lawgiver  was  a  hundred  and 
twenty  years  old  when  he  died,  we  are  expressly 
told  that "  his  eye  was  not  dim  nor  his  natural 
fRoe  abated  "  (Deut  xzxiv.  7).  H. 

KSTBO  ('^a^  [see  above]).   L  (ffafiw:  Nebo 

•  The  name  Is  omittsd  In  this  paasagv  In  the  Yat- 
leao  LXX.    T|  9  Alex.  MSB.  has  n/v  ^ofia. 
»  See  MoAB,  p.  19M  a. 

e  Selden  {D*  DU  Sffr,  Sj/nt.  li.  eap-  12)  aasomss  on 
eh«  authority  of  Hasyohlus*  Intsrprstatlon  of  Is.  xv. 
1,  that  Dlbon  contained  a  temple  or  sanctuary  of 
"r«bn.  But  It  would  appear  that  Nebo  the  phiee,  and 
«ot  Nebo  the  dlvlni^.  Is  raftrrod  to  In  that  panage. 
d  In  another  paassge  {ad  Sfoiam,  xv.  3),  Jerome 
that  the  "  oonseeimted  Idol  of  Ohemeah  —  that 
IMphacor"  —  Baal  Feor,  rssldod  fai  Nebo. 

E,  the  rspTMentaUlve  of  KeaaHi,  Is  100 
N.&el 
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and  Nabo,)  A  town  on  the  eastern  ride  3f  Jflttei 
situated  in  the  pastoral  country  (Num.  xxzH.  9) 
one  of  thoee  which  were  taken  pneetsskm  of  and 
rebuilt  by  the  tribe  of  Keoben  (ver.  38).«  In  theoc 
Usts  it  is  aosoeiated  with  Kiijathaim  and  Boal- 
moon  or  Boon ;  and  in  another  record  (1  Chr.  v.  S. 
with  Aroor,  aa  marking  one  extremity,  poesibly  the 
west,  of  a  prineipal  part  of  the  tribe.  In  the  i«- 
markable  prophecy  adopted^  by  Isaiah  (xr.  2)  and 
Jeremiah  (xlviii.  1,  29)  eonoeming  Moab,  Ndw  ii 
mentioned  in  the  same  connection  aa  befinv,  tbougfa 
no  longer  an  Israelite  town,  but  in  the  hands  of 
Moab.  It  does  not  occur  in  the  calaloguo  of  tbo 
towns  of  Renben  in  Joshua  (xiii.  15-23);  boi 
whether  this  ia  an  accidental  omission,  or  wfaethoi 
it  appears  luider  another  name  —  aoeonling  to  the 
statement  of  Num.  xxxii.  38,  that  the  lansBtoi 
changed  the  names  of  the  heathen  cities  thoy  r»> 
tuned  in  this  district  —  is  uncertain.  In  the  owe 
of  Nebo,  which  was  doubtless  called  after  the  doity  « 
of  that  name,  there  would  he  a  double  reaaon  km 
such  a  change  (see  Josh,  xxiii.  7). 

Neither  is  there  anything  to  show  whether  tboo 
was  a  connection  between  Nel)0  the  town  and 
Mount  Nebo.  The  notices  of  Rusebius  and  JcnNBO 
( Onofiwrsftoon)  are  confused,  but  they  at  least  de- 
note that  the  two  were  distinct  and  distant  frtno 
each  other.<<  The  town  {liafidtp  and  ^  Nabo  " )  they 
identify  vrith  Nofaah  or  Kenath,  and  locate  it  8 
miles  south  '  of  Heshbon,  where  the  niins  of  €/>//n- 
bit  appear  to  stand  at  preaent;  while  the  mountain 
(No^ai;  and ''  Naban  ")  is  stated  to  be 6  miles eaot 
(Jer.)  or  west  (Eua.)  flrom  the  same  spot. 

In  the  list  of  phoes  south  of  f-Sah  given  by 
Dr.  Robinson  {BibL  Re$.  1st  ed.  vol.  iii.  App.  170) 
one  occurs  named  Neba,  which  may  possibly  be 
identical  with  Nebo,  but  nothing  is  known  df  its 
situation  or  of  the  eharaeter  of  tiie  spot. 

2.  (Na^,  Alox.  Nai9c»;  in  Nefa.  [Rom.  AJex. 
Nafiia,  FA.  No^eM*  Vat]  No^ioa:  ^060.)  The 
children  of  Nebo  (Bene-Nebo)  to  tho  number  of 
fifly-two,  are  mentioned  in  tiie  catalogue  of  the 
men  of  Judah  and  Bef\|amin,  who  returned  from 
Babylon  with  Zerubbabel  (Ez.  ii.  29 ;  Neb.  vii.  33)/. 
Seven  of  them  bad  foreign  wives,  whom  they  were 
compelled  to  discard  (Ezr.  x.  43).  The  name  oc- 
curs between  Bethel  and  Ai,  and  Lydda,  which,  if 
we  may  trust  the  arrangement  of  the  list,  implies 
that  it  was  situated  in  the  territory  of  Benjamin  to 
the  N.  W.  of  Jerusalem.  This  is  possibly  the  mod- 
em BHt'NiUmK  About  12  miles  N.  W.  by  W.  of 
Jerusalem,  8  from  Lydda,  and  ckiee  to  Yah,  which 
seems  to  be  the  place  mentioned  by  Jerome  (  Onomu 
"  Anab,''  and  "  Anob; "  and  h:jnL  PrntkB,  §  8)  aa 
Nob  tho  city  of  the  priesU  (though  that  identilloaftioB 
is  hardly  admissible),  and  both  in  his  snd  \k\m 
times  known  as  Bethannaba  or  Bettennble.' 

It  is  possible  that  this  Nebo  was  an  oAboot  of 


/In  Neh.  the  name  to  given  as  the  »  othsr  IMta,*' 

*^ntil    ^3?  («»P*  lkJM)»  M  if  two  piaees  of  thad 
name  wars  mentioned,  but  this  Is  not  the  ease. 

0  The  words  of  WUHam  of  Tyrs  (xIt.  8)  are  wall 
worth  quoting.    They  are  evidently  those  of  a 
witness.  '*  Nobe  qui  hodle  vnlgari  appeUattono 
Betlenoble^  in  duetnmt  montium,  te  prnmt 

(aiipiells?)  eampejttriiim,  via  qn&  Itnr  liddam ll« 

enim  In  fcoeibos  montlmn  inter  angnstiss  InevltaMhi 
....  Asoalonltlii  raMtas  lirnptlooas  llllo  teeeee  ao» 
anetto.**  Just  as  Hms  Philistines  did  In  the  timo  el 
SaoL  —  OOn  this  be  Oob  or  Nob, 
fteqoiBtljr  sneMntBiodT 
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M  N  nt  Mit  c/  Jordan ;  ia  whun  on  m  kt,n 
aMJar  tan  iMtd  to  tboM  kltoidx  DOtlnd  in  the 

MfiiiDd  hodbM  MUlen.     [EIkmamih,  nil.  L 

p.ir7,IHte.-    UlCHllAUli    Omibi.] 


'tl  (Bot  Id  Hab.)  unoogn  the  phia  Ln  tlw 
■rtb  <f  Jndah  frcqimtad  b;  Diiid  {]  Sam.  ni. 
10).  bat  ki  ■hutioD  farbida  inj  lUnpt  to  ideo- 
liiy  tUi  irith  Hebo.  Q. 

SB-BO  (133  [■«  .bavf] :  N.M.  [NoAiD; 
iak,  Ala.  Aai>*rO  jVn&i),  wUch  oocun  both  in 
[Hik  (ilTi.  I)  and  .ImsaiUb  (ilriir.  1)  u  ths 
Mw  (/  ■  CbiUBu  god,  is  a  imU'knDWa  doltj  of 
Um  fiabyltKiiuii  and  AHj^aot.  Ttu  original  na- 
Irx  DUH  ma,  in  Hainilic  Badifloalan,  ^ViiA/h,  in 
Stmilic  Babj'loaiaii  and  Jimytuti,  /fiUm.  It  ii 
mmnaitj  euyaoturad  to  ba  contMcttd  with  ths 
Hibcni  K3],  xto  pnpbaj,"  wbome  tba  oam- 
■a  iwd  M^3^  »  pnpbM  "  (Anb.  JVaty).  Nabo 


SibNlBlutii,  br<barii«,"  "  b*  wbo  pt 


"  h«  who  tMobM  or  laatrUBt*."  Tlu 
aimw-batd  —  tha  anentiai  elament 
writing  —  appian  to  have  been  bii  ai 
I  ban  ha  bora  tba  name  oT  7'iV,  whi 
a  ahaft  Oram*."  Kia  gantral  etianci 
U  to  that  of  th«  EfEjptian  Thoth,  ( 
nso,  and  the  Latin  MtRurj.  Aab 
ba  ia  idaiitiM  with  tba  planM  nean 
aUad  Krbo  alao  br  the  Undnri.  a 
•  aacinl  Hsilana.' 
aa  of  bbjlonlan  Mhar  tlian  of  Aaafii 
a  tb*  Mri;  Aajrrlu  hnUMon  ba  see 
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plea  a  my  inrerior  poaiiian,  b^ng  cUbcr  imittad 
team  tbe  liala  aitogctber,  or  occurring  at  the  bat  of 
the  niinor  goda.  IIm  Iting  aappoaad  lo  be  1*01 
fint  bring!  bim  promintntJ;  (brnrd  In  AaajTii 
Mtd  then  appartatljr  in  Donwquence  of  aoiiie  peco 
liar  oonacction  ohich  be  himaelT  had  with  Bahjlon 
A  itatua  of  Ksbo  vaa  aat  up  b;  thu  mooirch  tt 
Calah  [7Vi«i«d|,  which  la  now  in  the  Hritiab 
It  haa  a  long  inaoriptJoii 


cbodj,  a 


aiating  d 


of  t; 


Babjlonu 

phm  from  an  eailj'  tinie.  The  aiioioit  town  of 
Bonippa  waa  eapeciaUj  under  bia  protection,  ami 
tbe  gteat  temple  then  (the  modern  tiiit-Zfinrud) 
waa  dedicated  to  him  tmra  a  tcij  nunole  age, 
[Haubl,  Towkk  or.]  Ha  wm  the  tutahir  ^ 
of  the  moat  important  Babjionian  kinga,  in  whoaa 
riamca  tbe  word  Ntiiu^  or  Mebo,  appenra  aa  ao 
elcuicut ;  t.  g.  Naho-naaiar,  Kabo-ptjaaaar,  Nabu- 
chadneiur,  and  Nabo-nadlua  or  Labjneluai  and 
appcara  to  hare  hetn  honond  HMt  to  BelMerodaob 
by  tbe  later  king*.  NebuehadoeziBr  completelj 
rebuilt  hb  lempia  at  Horaippa,  and  callad  aiter  hioa 
bia  bnioui  itaport  upou  the  Penian  Gulf,  which 
Ijecama  known  to  the  Greeka  aa  Taedoii  or  Diri- 
doUa  — "gi.en  to  Tir,"  t.  (.  to  Seba.  Tbe  wor- 
abip  of  Nabo  appeara  to  have  oontinued  at  Bonippa 
(0  the  3d  or  4tb  eeiiturj  after  CbriU,  Mtd  tba 
aabMaaa  of  Hirran  uiaj  bava  prEfcmd  it  even  te 
■  kter  dale.  (S«  the  liAaj  On  Uie  Srligim  of 
At  Babyiiainni  mul  Aagrinai,  bj  Sir  K.  Rawliit- 


i-ol.  of  It 
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63T-<40;  and  oompan  Norberg'a  Ononiulicvn,  t 
T.  Keho,  pp.  98,  69.)  G.  R. 

IfBBDOH  AJDNEZ'ZAB,  or  NBBUOH  AD- 
BBZ'ZAB  (nSHJiyo?,  [-HSJlTOf  ]  o.' 

">9H^'17a? :  nafloitxitiir6rap--  lialmeliodnm: 
•or),  WM  the  gmleat  alid  moat  powerful  of  the 
Bahvlooian  kinga.  Hit  name,  aocwding  to  lb( 
Dative  ortbognphj,  la  read  aa  Ifnbu-kuduri-uliar, 
and  ia  eiplained  10  mean  "  Nebo  it  the  protecloc 
againat  mlaTortune,"  ktniuA  being  connected  with 
IbeHabraw  1ST3),  "trouble"  or  •'aUack,"«D4 


oloae  indeed  to  tba  original.  Tba  I'entan  farm, 
fTaiukudraclvim  (Bth.  Inter.  coL  i.  par.  16),  ii 
liM  comet;  while  tbe  Greek  eqnlTaienlj  arc  aome. 
timei  verj  wide  of  the  mark.  TXaBaaKaipiaapot, 
whieh  waa  uaed  by  Abydenua  and  Megaitbeuca,  ia 
the  beat  of  them:  NoBani^ilin^Hi,  wfaioh  appan 
in  the  Caiian  of  Ptotemy,  tbe  wont.  8lniho'a 
tioBaKoSfiBtatt  (»■  1,  J  S)and  Haruaiia'a  Na0av- 
Xoiai^(rei»t  lie  between  theae  eiLreiim. 


Nabopolaaaar,  tlM  tounder  of  the  Babylonian  Em- 
pir«.  He  aj>pran  to  hai-e  hen  of  niuriagcabla 
age  at  Iha  time  of  hie  fMlw'i  raliaUloii  a^nit 
Aaayria,  B.  c.  flat:  for,  acourdmg  to  Ab)d«niia 
lap.  Euaab.  Chnxi  C'tn.  i.  0|,  tlia  alliaooe  betwna 
thia  prince  and  tbe  Median  kufg  wh  oemctited  bj 
the  bMrotbal  of  Amuhia,  the  daugbUr  of  Ite 
latUr,  to  NahuobadnKuu-,  Nabopolaaaar'a  aso. 
Littk  furthM-  u  known  of  him  during  bia  [alber'i 
jfetime.  It  ia  tuapeded,  rather  than  prorsd.  Ihd 
aa  waa  the  leader  of  a  Dabykwian  eontiiLgeni  wawt 
aceompanini  (Jjamee  b  bia  lydian  mr  [Kkum) 
bj  wLia*  lourpDiltion,  on  tb*  osoatka  of  an  eeiip* 
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that  war  wm  brought  to  a  ekwe,**  b.  c.  rtlO.  At 
any  rate,  a  few  yean  later,  he  was  plaoed  at  the 
head  of  a  Babylonian  anny,  and  sent  by  his  fiither, 
who  waa  now  old  and  infirm,  to  chaatiae  the  inao- 
lence  of  Pharooh-Necho,  icing  of  Egypt.  Thb 
prince  had  recently  invaded  Syria,  defei^ed  Joaiah, 
king  of  Judah,  at  Megiddo,  and  reduced  the  whole 
tract,  from  Effypt  to  (?archemish  on  the  upper 
Kuphratea  [Cakchemish],  which  in  the  partition 
of  the  Assyrian  territories  on  the  destrucUon  of 
Nineveh  had  been  assigned  to  Babylon  (9  K.  xxiii. 
99,  30;  Beros.  ap.  Joseph,  c.  Ap.  i.  19).  Necho 
had  hdd  possession  of  these  countries  for  about 
three  years,  when  (b.  c.  605)  Nebuchadneixar  led 
an  army  against  him,  defeated  him  at  Carchemish 
in  a  great  battle  (Jer.  zlvi.  2-12),  recovered  Coele- 
Syria,  Phcenicia,  and  Palestine,  took  Jerusalem 
(Dan.  i.  1,  9),  pressed  forward  to  Egypt,  and  was 
engaged  in  that  country  or  upon  its  borders  when 
intelligence  arrived  which  recalled  him  hastily  to 
Babylon.  Nabopolassar,  after  reigning  91  years, 
had  died,  and  the  throne  was  ^'scant:  for  there  is 
no  reason  to  think  that  Nebuchadneszar,  though 
he  appeared  to  be  the  *'  king  of  Babylon  **  to  Uie 
Jews,  had  really  been  associated  by  his  father.  In 
some  alarm  about  the  succession  he  hurried  back 
to  the  capita],  accompanied  only  by  his  light  troops; 
snd  crossing  the  desert,  probably  by  way  of  Tad 
nior  or  Palmyra,  reached  Babylon  before  aoy  dia- 
turbanoe  had  arisen,  and  entered  peaceably  on  his 
kingdom  (b.  c.  604).  The  bulk  of  the  army,  with 
the  captives  —  Phoenicians,  Syrians,  Egyptians,  and 
Jews  —  returned  by  the  ordinary  route,  which 
skirted  instead  of  crossing  the  desert.  It  was  at 
this  time  that  Daniel  and  his  companions  were 
brought  to  Babylon,  where  they  presently  grew 
into  favor  with  Nebuchadnezzar,  and  became  per- 
sons of  very  considerable  influence  (Dan.  i.  3-20). 

Within  three  years  of  Nebuchadnezzar's  first 
eipedition  into  Syria  and  Palestine,  disaflfectiou 
again  showed  itself  in  those  countries.  Jehoiakim 
—  who,  although  threatened  at  first  with  captivity 
(9  Chr.  zxxvi.  5),  had  been  finally  maintained  on 
the  throne  as  a  Babylonian  vassal  —  after  three 
years  of  service  "  turned  and  rebelled  "  against  his 
suzerain,  probably  trusting  to  be  supported  by 
Egypt  (2  K.  zxiv.  1).  Not  long  afterwards  Phoe- 
nicia seems  to  hare  broken  into  revolt;  and  the 
Chaldean  monarch,  who  had  previously  endeavored 
to  subdue  the  disafiected  by  his  generals  {ih.  ver. 
9),  once  more  took  the  field  in  person,  and  marched 
first  of  all  against  Tyre.  Having  invested  that 
city  in  the  seventh  year  oi  his  reign  (Joseph,  c.  Ap. 
i.  91),  and  left  a  portion  of  his  army  there  to  con- 
tinue the  siege,  he  proceeded  against  Jerusalem, 
which  submitted  without  a  struggle.  According 
to  Josephus,  who  is  here  our  chief  authority, 
Nebuehadneazar  punished  Jehoiakim  with  death 
(AfU,  z.  6,  $  3;  oomp.  Jer.  xzii.  18, 19,  and  xuvi. 
30),  but  plaoed  his  son  Jehoiachin  upon  the  throne. 
Jehoiachin  reigned  only  three  months;  for,  on  his 
showing  symptoms  of  disaflSsction,  Nebuchadnezzar 
came  up  against  Jerusalem  foe  the  third  time, 
deposed  the  young  prince  (whom  he  carried  to 
Babylon,  together  with  a  lai^  portion  of  the 
population  of  the  city,  and  the  chief  of  the  Tem- 
ple treasures),  and  made  his  uncle,  Zedekiah,  king 
in  his  room.     Tyre  stUl  held  cot;  and  it  was  not 
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tiU  the  thirteenth  jmr  from  the  time  of  tie  im 
investment  that  the  city  of  merchants  lioD  (b.  c 
585).     Ere  this  happened,  Jerusafem  had   beei 
totally  destroyed.     This  oonsummation  was  oving 
to  the  folly  of  Zedekiah,  who,  despite  the  wamiiigB 
of  Jeremiah,  nuule  a  treaty  with  Apnea  (Uopfara), 
king  of  Egypt  (Ex.  zvii.  16),  and  en  the  strength 
of  this  alliance  renounced  his  aflegianee  to  the 
king  of  Babylon.     Nebuchadueisar  oommeoeed  the 
final  siege  of  Jerusalon  in  the  ninth  year  of  Zad^ 
kiah,  his  own  seventeenth  year  (b.  c  S88),  and 
took  it  two  years  later  (b.  c.  586).     Oi  t  efibit  to 
carry  out  the  treaty  seems  to  have  been  made  by 
Apries.     An  Egyptian  army  crossed  the  front.er, 
and  began  its   march  towards  Jerusalem;  upcB 
which  Nebuchadnezzar  raised  the  siege,  sod  eii 
off  to  meet  the  new  foe.     Aooording  to  JoaepkcM 
(Ant,  X.  7,  §  3)  a  battle  whs  fought,  in  which 
Apries  was  completely  defeated ;  but  the  Seriptoral 
account  seems  rather  to  imply  that  the  Egyptians 
retired  on  the  advance  of  Nebuchadnezzar,  and 
recrossed  the  frontier  without  risldng  an  engage- 
ment (Jo'.  xxxvii.  2^-8).     At  any  rate  the  attempt 
failed,  and  was  not  repeated;  the  ** broken  reed, 
Egypt,"  proved  a  treacherous  support,  and  after  an 
eighteen  months*  siege  Jerusalem  fell.     Zedekiah 
escaped  from  the  city,  but  was  captured  near  Jeri- 
cho {ib.  xxxix.  5)  and  brought  to  Neboebadneizai 
at  Kiblah  in  the  territory  of  Hamath,  when  his 
eyes  were  put  out  by  the  king*s  order,  while  his 
sons  aud  bis  chief  nobles  wen  slain.     Nebuchad- 
nezzar then  returned  to  Babylon  with  Zedekiah, 
whom  he  imprisoned  for  tlie  remainder  of  his  life; 
leaving  Nebuzar-adan,  the  captain  of  his  guard,  to 
complete  the  destruction  of  the  city  and  the  padfi- 
catioh  of  Judsea.     Gedaliah,  a  Jew,  waa  appointed 
governor,  but  he  was  shortly  murdered,  and  the 
rest  of  the  Jews  «ther  fled  to  Egypt,  or  wen  ear- 
ned l^  Nebuzar-adan  to  Babylon. 

The  military  successes  of  Nebuehadneazar  can- 
not be  traced  minutely  beyond  this  point.  His 
own  annals  have  not  come  down  to  os;  and  the 
historical  allusions  which  we  find  in  his  extant 
inscriptions  are  of  the  moat  vague  and  general 
character.  It  may  be  gathered  from  the  prof^iet- 
ical  Scriptures  and  from  Josephus,  that  the  eon- 
quest  of  Jerusalem  was  rapidly  followed  by  the  fidl 
of  Tyre  and  the  complete  submission  of  Pfacenieia 
(Ea.  xxvi.  -  xxviii. ;  Joseph,  c.  Ap.  L  91);  after 
which  the  Babylonians  carried  their  arms  Into 
E^j^'pt,  and  inflicted  severe  ixgurics  on  thai  ftctile 
country  (Jer.  xhri.  13-96;  Es.  xxix.  9-20;  Joseph. 
Ant,  x.  9,  §  7).  But  we  have  no  aooouut,  on 
which  we  ean  depend,  of  these  eampaigna  Our 
remaining  notioes  of  Nebuchadnenar  present  him 
to  us  as  a  magnificent  prince  and  beneficent  ruler, 
rather  than  a  warrior;  and  the  great  fame  whieh 
has  always  attached  to  his  name  among  the  eMt- 
em  nations  depends  rather  on  his  biuldings  and 
other  grand  constructions  than  on  any  rictories  or 
conquests  ascribed  to  him. 

We  are  told  by  Berosus  that  the  first  care  of 
Nebuchadnezzar,  on  obtaining  quiet  possesion  of 
his  kingdom  after  the  first  Syrian  expedition,  waa 
to  rebuild  the  Temple  of  Bel  {Btl-Merodnch)  at 
Babylon  out  of  the  qioils  of  the  Syrian  war  (ap. 
Joseph.  Ant  x.  11,  $  1).  He  next  proceeded  to 
strengthen  and  beautify  the  city,  which  he 


a  lierodotus  terms  tbi«  leader  Libynetus  (I.  74) ;  a 
vert  wbloh  doss  not  rifchtly  render  the  BabylonUm 
I-,  but  does  render  another  Babiyloiiian 


name,  Nabu^nakU.    Nalx^wlaBsar  moff  have  haa  a 
of  this  name ;  or  the  Lsbynstus  of  Hsiod.  L  71  ■ 
be  Mabopolasssr  hfaasalf: 
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jilad  UivM^hoat,  md  innouuded  vUh  wfenl  lines 
jf  fartiftcatioci,  himaelf  adding  one  entireij  new 
|Wtar      Having  finished  the  walk  and  adorned 
Um  gAtet  BMgnifioenUy,  be  constructed  a  new 
{■koe,  a4)<Nning  the  old  midenoe  of  his  fitther  — 
1  nperb  ediiioe,  which  he  compleled  in  fifteen  days  1 
In  the  grounds  of  this  paiace  he  formed  the  cele- 
bnted  **  hanging  garden,*'  which  was  a  pleaaaunce, 
built  up  with  huge  stones  to  imitate  the  varied 
ivfMe  of  mountains,  and  planted  with  trees  and 
■farobs  of  ererj  kind.     Diodorus,  prohablj  foUow- 
iag  Cteatas,  describes  this  marvel  as  a  aquare,  four 
fktkrn  (400  feet)  each  way,  and  50  cubits  (76 
itet)  high,  approached  bj  sloping  paths,  and  sup- 
ported on  a  aeries  of  arched  gaUeriea  increasing  in 
iiaght  {torn  the  base  to  the  summit.     In  ^eae 
i;ali^ies  were  various  pleasant  chambers ;  and  one 
of  them   contained   the  engines  bj  which  water 
was  raiaed  from  the  river  to  the  surface  of  the 
DMond.     Tliis  carious    construction,  which   the 
(iraek  writers  reckoned  among  the  seven  wonders 
af  the  world,  was  said  to  have  been  built  by  Nebu- 
rhaHomar  for  the  gratification  of  his  wife,  Amu- 
Us,  who,  having   been   brought  up  among   the 
Median  moontains,  desired  something  to  remind 
her  of  th«n.     Possibly,  however,  one  ot^ject  was 
k>  obtain  a  pleasure-ground  at  a  height  above  that 
lo  wfaieh  the  musquitoes  are  accustomed  to  rise. 

Thia  complete  renovation  of  Babylon  by  Nebu* 
ebadaecar,  which  Berosus  aaserta,  is  confirmed  to 
01  in  every  possible  way.  The  Standard  Inscrip- 
tkn  of  the  king  relates  at  length  the  construction 
of  the  whole  series  of  works,  and  appears  to  have 
bsn  the  authority  from  which  Berosus  drew.  The 
raios  eonfirm  this  in  the  most  positive  way,  for 
oiae-tenths  of  the  bricks  in  iUu  are  stamped  with 
Scfaaehadaenar's  name.  Scripture,  also,  adds  an 
fadirBet  but  impcMrtant  testimony,  in  the  exclaraa- 
taoB  of  Neboehaduezsar  recorded  by  Daniel;  "  Is 
aot  this  great  Aa>yk>nic/<ic:A/Aar«^ii^r'*  (Dan. 
IT.  3i)). 

But  Nebachadneaxar  did  not  confine  his  dforts 
lo  the  oraaoieotaiaon  and   improvement  of  his 
eapitsL    Thmughoot  the  empire,  at  Bondppa,  Sip- 
psn,  Catha^  Chilmad,  Duraba,  Teredon,  and  a 
ttohitiide  of  other  pbces,  he  built  or  rebuilt  cities, 
ispsired  fiwnples,   constructed    quays,    reservoirs, 
anak,  and  aqueducts,  on  a  scale  of  grandeur  and 
vagaiJ&Deooe  surpassing  everything  of  the  kind 
sanded  in  history,  unless  it  be  the  constructions 
tf  cos  or  two  of  the  greatest  Egyptian  monarchs. 
M  hsfe  esamined,**  says  Sir  H.  Kawlinson,  ^*the 
wki  as  sffii,  belonging  perhaps  to  a  hundred 
iifisent  towns  and  cities  in  the  neighborhood  of 
digMad,  sad  I  never  found  any  other  legmd  than 
:2sl  of  Nebnehadneear,  son  of  Nabopolasaar,  king 
jf  Bjb3km  **  (  Comm.  on  the  /ntor.  of  Auyria  and 
Btir^hmA,  pp^  76,  77).     **Nebuchadnexzar,**  says 
ib)dsmis,  **  on  soooeeding  to  the  throne,  fortified 
BsbjloQ  with  three  lines  of  walls.     He  dug  the 
Siikr  Uaieka,  or  Royal  River,  which  was  a  branch 
(tnaa  darived  from  the  Euphrates,  and  also  the 
Acncaans.    He  likewise  made  the  great  reaervoir 
•bove  the  city  of  SIppara,  which  was  thirty  para- 
Mags  (90  milaa)  in  drcumferenoe,   and  twenty 
Athens  (190  (Sset)  deep.     Hera  he  pboed  sluices 
w  fiood^ates,  which  enabled  him  to  irrigate  the 
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Vm  country.  He  also  built  a  quay  along  the  ahoR 
of  the  Red  Sea  (Persian  (iulf),  and  founded  tht 
dty  of  Teredon  on  the  borden  of  Arabia.**  It  is 
reaaonably  concluded  fi:om  these  statements,  that 
an  extensive  system  of  irrigation  was  devised  by 
this  monarch,  to  whom  the  Babylonians  were  prob- 
ably indebted  for  the  greater  portion  of  that  vast 
net-work  of  canals  which  covered  the  whole  alluvia] 
tract  between  the  two  riven,  and  extended  on  the 
right  bank  of  the  Euphrates  to  the  extreme  verge 
of  the  stony  desert.  On  that  side  the  principal 
work  was  a  canal  of  the  hugest  dimensions,  still  to 
be  traced,  which  left  the  Euphrates  at  Hit^  and 
skurting  the  desert  ran  southeast  a  distance  of 
abo\'e  400  miles  to  the  Persian  Gulf,  where  it 
emptied  itself  into  the  Bay  of  Grant, 

The  wealth,  greatness,  and  gaieral  prosperity  of 
Nebuchadnezzar  are  strikingly  placed  before  us  in 
the  book  of  Daniel.  *«  The  God  of  heaven  *'  gave 
him,  not  a  kingdom  only,  but  **  power,  strength, 
and  glory  **  (Dan.  ii.  37).  His  wealth  is  eridenoed 
by  the  image  of  gold,  60  cubits  in  height,  which  he 
set  up  in  the  plain  of  Dura  {ib.  iii.  1).  The  gran* 
deur  and  careful  oiganization  of  his  kingdom  ap- 
pears from  the  k>ng  list  of  his  officers,  **  princes, 
governors,  captains,  judges,  treasures,  councillors, 
sheriflb,  and  rulers  of  provinces,**  of  whom  we  have 
reptated  mention  {ib.  w.  3,  3,  and  37).  We  see 
the  existence  of  a  species  of  hierarchy  in  the  '*  magi- 
cians, astrologers,  sorcerers,**  over  whom  Daniel 
was  set  {ib.  ii.  48).  The  **  tree,  whose  height  was 
great,  which  grew  and  was  strong,  and  the  height 
tliereof  reached  unto  the  heavens,  and  the  sight 
thereof  to  the  end  of  all  the  earth;  the  leaves 
whereof  were  fair,  and  the  fruit  much,  and  in  which 
was  food  for  all;  under  which  the  beasts  of  the 
field  had  shadow,  and  Uie  fowls  of  heaven  dwelt  in 
the  branches  thereof,  and  all  flesh  was  fed  of  it  ** 
{ib,  iv.  10-12),  is  the  fitting  type  of  a  kingdom  at 
once  so  flourishing  and  so  extensive. 

It  has  been  thought  by  some  (De  Wette,  Th. 
Parker,  etc.),  that  the  book  of  Daniel  represents  the 
satrapial  system  of  government  {Satrapen-Einrick 
tung)  as  established  throughout  the  whole  empire , 
but  this  conclusion  is  not  justified  by  a  close  exam- 
ination of  that  document  Nebuebadnezzar,  like 
h's  Aaayrian  predecesaors  (Is.  x.  8),  is  represented 
as  a  't  king  of  kings  *'  (Dan.  ii.  37);  and  the  ofii- 
cers  enumerated  in  ch«  ii.  are  probably  the  author- 
ities of  Babylonia  proper,  rather  tlum  the  gover- 
nors of  remoter  regions,  who  could  not  be  all  spared 
at  once  from  theur  employments.  The  instance  of 
GedaUah  (Jer.  xL  5;  2  K.  xxv.  22)  is  not  that  of  a 
satrap.  He  was  a  Jew;  and  it  may  be  doubted 
whether  he  stood  really  in  any  dififeteut  reUtion  to 
the  Babylonians  from  Zedekiah  or  Jehoiachin ;  al 
though  as  he  was  not  of  the  seed  of  David,  the 
Jews  considered  him  to  be  "governor  *'  rather  than 
king. 

Towards  the  close  of  his  reign  the  glory  of  Neb- 
uchadnezzar suffered  a  temporary  eclipse.  As  a 
punishment  for  his  pride  and  vanity,  that  strange 
form  of  madness  was  sent  upon  him  which  the 
Greeks  called  Lycanthropy  {kuKo^fwrta);  wherein 
the  sufierer  imagines  himself  a  beast,  and  quitting 
the  haunts  of  men,  insists  on  leading  the  lifo  of  a 
>jeast  (Dan.  iv.  33).o    Berosus,  with  the  pardon- 
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*  *  PnC  BawUason  deserlbas  mora  fkdlj  this  lingii- 
in  a  later  worfc,  the  third  volume  of  hla 
Ims  VcAs  Andtnt  Ea$ttm  Wortd^  p.  fi08  (Land. 


i  ^^66).     "  This  malady,  whioh  Is  not  mikaown  to 
I  pcr^moft,  has  bean  feanoad  *  I^ycanthiopy.*    It 
I  aists  In  the  bellaf  that  one  Is  not  a  man  bwt  a 
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ftbfe  tendemeu  of  a  natiye,  anxious  for  the  ij^ood  &me 
of  his  country's  greatest  liing,  suppnased  this  iaet; 
md  it  may  lie  doubted  whether  Herodotus  in  his 
Babylonian  travels,  which  fell  only  about  a  century 
after  the  time,  obtained  any  knowledge  of  it.  Nel>- 
uehadnezzar  himself,  however,  In  his  great  inscrip- 
tion appears  to  allude  to  it,  although  in  a  studied 
ambiguity  of  phrase  which  renders  Use  passage  very 
difficult  of  translation.  After  deseribing  the  con- 
stnictiini  of  the  most  important  of  his  great  works, 
he  appears  to  say  —  **  For  four  }'ears  ( V)  •  •  •  the 
Stat  of  my  kingdom  ...  did  not  rejoice  my  heart. 
In  all  ray  dominions  I  did  not  build  a  high  place  of 
power,  the  precious  treasures  of  ray  kingdcun  I  did 
not  lay  up.  In  Babylon,  buildings  for  myself  and 
for  the  honor  of  my  kingdom  I  did  not  lay  out. 
In  the  worship  of  Merodach,  iny  lord,  the  joy  of 
my  heart,  in  Babyfeu  the  dty  of  his  sovereignty, 
and  the  seat  of  my  empire,  I  did  not  sing  his 
praises,  I  did  not  furnish  his  altars  with  victims, 
nor  did  I  clear  out  the  canals  *'  (Kawliuson's  Herod. 
IL  586).  Other  n^ative  clauses  foIk>w.  It  is 
plain  that  we  have  here  narrated  a  suspenaioii  — 
apparently  for  four  years  —  of  all  those  works  and 
occupations  on  which  the  king  especially  prided 
himself —  his  temples,  paiaces,  worship,  offerings, 
and  works  of  irrigation ;  and  though  the  cause  of 
the  suspension  is  not  stated,  we  can  scarcely  imag- 
ine anything  that  would  account  for  it  but  eome 
Bueh  extsaordinary  malady  as  that  recorded  in 
Daniel. 

It  has  often  been  remarked  that  Herodotus 
dueribes  to  a  queen,  Nitocris,  several  of  the  impor- 
tant works,  which  other  writers  (Berosus,  Aby- 
deous)  assign  to  Nebuchadnezzar.  The  coi\jecture 
naturally  arises  that  Nitocris  was  Nebuchaduec- 
aar's  queen,  and  that,  as  she  carried  on  his  con- 
structions during  his  incapacity,  they  were  by  some 
considered  to  l)c  hers.  It  is  no  disproof  of  this  to 
urge  thnt  Nebuchadnezzar's  wife  was  a  Median 
princess,  not  an  ICgyptmn  (as  Nitocris  must  have 
been  from  her  name),  and  that  she  was  called,  n6t 
Nitocris,  but  Aniyitis  or  Amyhia;  for  Nebuchad- 
nezzar, who  married  Amyitis  in  R.  c.  625,  and 
who  lived  after  this  marriage  more  than  sixty  years, 
may  easily  have  married  again  aftor  the  decease  of 
his  first  wife,  and  his  second  queen  may  have  been 
an  Egyptian.  His  latter  relations  with  Egypt 
appear  to  have  been  friendly :  and  it  is  remarkable 
that  the  name  Nitocris,  which  bek>nged  to  very 
primitive  Egyptian  history,  had  in  fact  been  resus- 
citated about  this  time,  and  is  found  in  the  Egyp- 
tian monuments  to  have  been  home  by  a  princess 
beioDging  to  the  family  of  the  Psammetiks. 

After  an  interval  of  four,  or  perhaps  <>  seven 
fears  (Dan.  iv.  16),  Nebuchadnezzar*s  malady  left 
him.  As  we  are  told  in  Scripture  that  »  his  reason 
returned,  and  for  the  glory  of  his  kingdom  his  hon- 
or and  brightness  returned;  "  and  he  **  was  estab- 


tn  tbe  ^uss  of  language,  the  rejection  of  all  onlinaiy 
human  fbod,  and  sometimes  in  the  toss  of  tbe  ereeft 
postnrs  and  a  pieferenee  for  walking  on  all  fours. 
>Vithhi  a  year  of  the  time  that  he  received  the  warn- 
ing (Dan.  iv.  29),  Nebuchadnesiar  wu  smitten.  The 
freat  king  became  a  wretched  maniac.  Allowed  to 
Itdnlge  his  diittraipenxl  Isncy,  he  erchewed  human 
habitatk>DS,  lived  In  the  open  air  night  and  day,  fed 
en  herbs,  disusea  %^thlng,  and  becan.e  covered  with 
%  rough  coat  of  hair  (ver.  88).  Hi*  snl^eets  gen- 
smlly,  It  is  probable,  were  not  allowed  to  know  oi  um 
atntttton,  ttaoo^  Ibscr  eonld  not  but  be  aware  that 
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Uahed  in  hb  kingdom,  and  excellent  mijeety  was 
added  to  him  '*  (Dan.  iv.  36},  so  we  find  in  tlM 
Standard  Inscription  that  he  resumed  hia  great 
works  after  a  period  of  suspension,  and  added  frcab 
**  wonders  "In  his  okl  age  to  the  marrekns  coi> 
etmetions  of  his  manhoMl.  He  died  in  tbe  yeai 
B.  c.  661,  at  an  advanced  age  (83  or  84),  having 
reigned  43  years.  A  son,  Evil-Merodacii,  sne- 
oeeded  him. 

The  character  of  Nebuchadnezzar  must  be  gath- 
ered principally  from  Scripture,  lliere  is  a  eon 
ventional  fbrmality  in  the  cuneiform  inscriptioiiB, 
which  deprives  them  of  almost  all  value  for  the  il- 
lustration of  individual  mind  and  temper.  Osteo- 
tation  and  vainglory  are  chaiacteristiee  of  tbe 
entire  series,  each  king  seeking  to  magniQr  abcre 
all  others  his  own  expk)ita.  We  can  only  6baerm 
as  peculiar  to  Nebuchadnezzar  a  disposition  to  rest 
his  fame  on  his  great  works  rather  than  on  hk  m3- 
itaiy  achievements,  and  a  strong  religious  spirit. 
maniCnting  itself  especially  in  a  devotion,  which  it 
ahnost  exclusi\'e,  to  one  particular  god.  Though 
his  own  tutelary  deity  aiul  that  of  his  fiutfier  was 
Nebo  (Mercury),  yet  his  worship,  his  aeeriptimui  ol 
praise,  his  thanki^rivings,  have  in  almost  every  case 
for  their  object  the  god  Merodach.  Under  his  pro- 
tection he  placed  his  son,  Evil-Merodach.  Mflrodseh 
is  "*  his  lord,'' «« his  great  lord,''  "  tbe  joy  of  his 
heart,"  **  the  great  lonl  who  has  appointed  him  to 
the  empire  of  Uie  world,  and  has  confided  to  his  care 
the  far-spread  people  of  the  earth,"  *«  the  great  lord 
who  has  established  him  in  strength,**  etc  One 
of  the  first  of  his  own  titles  is,  "  he  who  pays  hom- 
age to  Merodach."  Even  when  restoring  the  tem- 
ples of  otlier  deities,  he  ascribes  the  woric  to  tbe 
suggestions  of  Merodach,  and  places  H  mider  his 
protection.  We  may  hence  explain  the  appearance 
of  a  sort  of  monotheism  (Dan.  i.  2;  iv.  24,  32,  34. 
37),  mixed  with  polytheism  (ib.  ii.  47;  iii.  12,  16, 
29 ;  iv.  9),  in  the  Scriptural  notices  of  him.  WhDe 
admitting  a  qualified  divinity  in  Nebo,  Nana,  and 
other  deities  of  his  counti7,  Nebuchadnezzar  main- 
tained the  real  monarch^/  of  Bel-Merodach.  Hb 
was  to  him  ^  the  supreme  chief  of  the  gods,"  **  the 
most  ancient,"  "  the  king  of  the  heavens  and  Che 
earth."  ^  It  was  hi*  image,  or  symbol,  undoubt- 
edly, which  was  "  set  up  **  to  be  worshipped  in  tbe 
«'  plain  of  Dura  "  {ib.  iii.  1),  and  his  »  house  "  in 
which  the  sacred  vessels  fit>m  the  Temple  vera 
treasured  {ib.  i.  2).  Nebuehadneczar  eeema  at 
some  times  to  have  identified  this,  his  supreme  god, 
a-ith  the  God  of  the  Jews  {ib,  ch.  iv.);  at  oti&rs, 
to  have  regarded  the  Jewish  God  aa  one  of  tbe  kxaJ 
and  inferior  deities  (ch.  iii.)  over  whom  Merodftcb 
ruled. 

The  genius  and  grandeur  which  characteriaed 
Nebuchadnezzar,  and  which  have  handed  down  his 
name  among  the  few  ancient  personagea  known  gen- 
erally throughout  the  East,  are  very  apparent  in 


he  was  suflbring  ftcm  some  terrlUo  asaladj. 
queen  most  likely  held  the  reins  of  power,  and  aai^ 
ried  on  the  government  In  hii  name. 

We  must  not  Koppoie  that  the  afflicted  monaieli 
was  allowed  to  range  freely  through  the  ooontiy.  He 
was  no  doubt  utrictly  confined  to  the  private 
attached  to  the  palace." 

a  Daniel's  expression  Is  "  seven  tint*»  >*     We  < 
be  sure  that  by  a  '■  time  "  Is  meant  a  year. 

6  These  expiecslons  are  all  applied  to  Merodnsh  fe| 
Nebwihadnessar  In  lili  InecriptliMis. 
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Ssriiitiiic,  And  indeed  in  aD  the  sooouuU  of  his 
raigu  and  aetioui.  Without  perhaps  anj  strong 
nlikaiy  tarn,  he  must  have  posftesaed  a  fiiir  amount 
3f  neh  talent  to  have  held  his  own  La  the  east 
MCainst  the  ambitious  Medes,  and  in  the  west 
igaiost  the  Egyptians.  Kecho  and  Apries  wera 
both  princes  of  good  warlike  capacity,  whom  it  is 
•ome  credit  to  have  defeated.  Tlie  prulonged  siege 
of  T^  is  a  proof  of  the  determination  with  which 
he  prosecnted  his  military  enterprises.  But  hia 
|Rstoe«  laj  especially  in  the  arts  of  peace.  Ub 
isv  in  the  natural  fertility  of  Babylonia,  and  its 
iraple  wealth  of  waters,  the  foundation  of  national 
rapcritr,  and  so  of  power.  Hence  bis  vast  canals 
ud  dsborate  syatem  of  irrigation,  which  made  the 
vfaoie  country  a  garden;  and  must  have  been  a 
OHO  cause  of  the  full  treasury,  from  which  alone 
hk  pslaoes  and  temples  can  have  received  tneir 
•aagnifinnee.  The  forced  Ubor  of  captives  may 
iare raided  the  fabrics;  but  the  statues,  the  enam- 
cied  bricks,  the  fine  woodwork,  the  gold  and  silver 
pbting,  the  hangings  and  curtains,  had  to  be 
boiii^t;  and  the  enormous  expenditure  of  this 
inonidb,  which  does  not  appear  U>  have  exhausted 
the  ooontiy,  and  which  cannot  have  been  very 
iuxelv  sapported  by  tribute,  must  have  been  really 
sapplieil  in  the  main  firom  that  agricultural  wealth 
vhich  he  took  so  much  pains  to  de^-ebp.  We 
oay  gather  from  the  productiveness  of  Babylonia 
luider  the  Persians  (Herod,  i.  103,  193,  iii.  92), 
ifter  s  conquest  and  two  (three  ?)  revolts,  some 
idea  of  its  flourishing  condition  in  the  period  of 
BMlcpendenee,  for  which  (according  to  the  consen- 
tient testimony  of  the  monuments  and  the  best 
uithors)  it  was  indebted  to  this  king. 

The  moral  character  of  Nebuchadnezzar  is  not 
ioch  as  entitles  him  to  our  appiroval.  Besides  the 
overweening  pride  which  brought  upon  him  so 
temble  a  ehastisement,  we  note  a  violence  and  fury 
(DuL  il  12,  iii.  19)  common  enough  among  orien- 
Ul  oxMarehs  of  the  weaker  kind,  but  from  which 
tiie  greatest  of  them  have  usually  been  free;  while 
it  the  same  time  we  observe  a  cold  and  relentless 
aselty  which  is  particularly  revolting.  The  blind- 
iftg  of  Zedekiah  may  perhaps  be  justified  as  an 
Ndinary  eastern  practice,  though  it  is  the  earliest 
ose  of  the  kind  on  record;  but  the  refinement  of 
craefty  by  whieh  he  was  made  to  witness  his  sons* 
oeestioa  bcfian  his  eyes  were  put  out  (2  K.  xxv. 
7)  is  VQtthier  ct  a  Dionysius  or  a  Domitian  than 
•f  a  Tcslly  great  king.  Again,  the  detention  of  Je- 
biiidtm  ia  prison  for  36  years  for  an  offtnae  eoos- 
■itted  at  the  age  of  eighteen  (2  K.  xxiv.  8),  b  a 
OTwitysBrpasstng  oriental  harshness.  Against  these 
frsit  bults  we  have  nothing  to  set,  unless  it  be  a 
fceUs  tnit  of  magnanimity  in  the  paidon  accorded 
Is  Shsdnch,  Meahach,  and  Abed-nego,  when  he 
baad  thst  be  was  withoot  power  to  punish  them 
(Du.m.28). 

It  hat  been  thought  remarkable  that  to  a  man 
3f  this  diaraeter,  God  ehonld  have  vouchsafed  a 
^tnkAm  of  the  ftiture  by  means  of  visions  (Dan. 
i.  ii,  iv.  2).  But  the  cirsumstance,  however  it 
nsy  distnrb  our  preooooeived  notions,  is  not  really 

s  la  ihs  aswl  eoplas  of  the  Hsfarew  Bible  this  final 
a  h  viftliii  small,  and  noted  In  the  Masoia  seeord- 

iadj.    In  several  of  Kennleott*s  MSS.  s  (T)  to  ftmnd 

sT  n  (]),  making  the  name  Nebnahaabas,  wUh 
aa  ta^rntlooal  play  of  aoand,  ba»  sssaawg 
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at  variance  with  the  general  laws  of  God's  provi- 
denee  as  revealed  to  us  m  Scripture.  As  with  hIa 
natural,  so  with  his  supernatural  gifts,  they  are  noi 
confined  to  the  worthy.  Even  under  Christianitji 
miraculous  powers  were  sometimes  possessed  b> 
those  who  made  an  ill  use  of  them  (I  Cor.  xiv.  2- 
«33).  And  God,  it  is  pkun,  did  not  leave  the  old 
heathen  world  without  some  supernatural  ud,  but 
made  his  presence  felt  from  time  to  time  in  visiona, 
through  prophets,  or  even  by  a  voice  from  Heaven. 
It  is  only  necessary  to  refer  to  the  histories  of 
Pharaoh  (Gen.  xli.  1-7,  and  28),  Abimelech  (ib, 
XX.  3),  Job  (Job  iv.  13,  xxxviii.  1,  xl-  6;  oomp. 
Dan.  iv.  31),  and  Balaam  (Num.  xxii.-xxiy.),  Li 
order  to  establish  the  parity  of  Nebuchadnezaar'a 
visions  with  other  facts  recorded  in  the  Bible.  He 
was  warned,  and  the  nations  over  which  he  ruled 
were  warned  through  him,  God  leaving  not  Him- 
self  "without  witness**  even  in  those  dark  times. 
In  conclusion,  we  may  notice  that  a  heathen  writei 
(Abydenus),  who  generally  draws  his  inspirations 
from  Kerosus,  ascribes  to  Nebuchadnezzar  a  mirac- 
ulous spepch  just  before  his  death,  announcing  to 
the  Babylonians  the  speedy  coming  of  *'  a  Persian 
mule,**  who  with  the  help  of  the  Medes  would  en- 
shive  Babyk)u  (Abyd,  ap.  Enseb.  Prutp,  Ev.  ix.  41). 

G.  R. 

NBBUSHAS'BAN  ("]aTtt^^3?.t.  e.  Nebu- 
sbazban:  LXX-  omits:  Nain»exban)\  one  of  the 
ofiicers  of  Nebuchadnezzar  at  the  time  of  the  cap- 
ture of  Jerusalem.  He  was  Rab-saris,  i.  e.  chief 
of  the  eunuchs  (Jer.  xxxix.  13),  as  Nebuzaradan 
was  Rab-tabbochim  (chief  of  the  body-guard),  and 
Nergal-shareeer,  Kab-Mag  (chief  of  the  magicians), 
the  three  being  the  most  important  oflScers  then 
present,  probably  the  highest  dignitaries  of  the 
Babylonian  court.^  Nebu-shasban's  office  and  title 
were  the  same  as  those  of  Ashpenaz  (Dan.  i.  3), 
whom  he  probably  succeeded.  In  the  list  given 
(ver.  3)  of  those  who  took  possession  of  the  city  in 
the  dead  of  the  night  of  the  11th  Tammuz,  Nebu- 
shasban  is  not  mentioned  by  name,  but  merely  by 
his  title  Rab-saris.  His  name,  like  that  of  Nebu- 
chadnezzar and  Nebu-zaradan,  is  a  compound  of: 
Nebo,  the  Babyknian  deity,  with  some  word  whieh! 
though  not  quite  ascertained,  probably  signified' 
adherence  or  attachment  (see  Gesen.  Tku,  840  6^ 
Kiirst,  f/anttwb.  ii.  7  6).  G. 

NBBUZAR'ADAN  OTifl^  t"*  ^ 
low] :  Sa$ovCap9dy  or  fJafiou(ap9ay ;  Joseph. 
lfa$ov(apli<iyris '  Nebuzardan)^  the  Rab-tabb*- 
chim,  i.  e.  chief  of  the  slaughterers  (A.  Y.  **  captain 
of  the  guard  **),  a  high  oflScer  in  the  court  of 
Nebuchadnezzar,  apparently  (like  the  Tartan  ini  the 
Assyrian  army)  the  next  to  the  person  of  the 
monarch.  He  appears  not  to  have  been  present 
during  the  siege  of  Jerusalem;  probably  he  wa» 
ooeupied  at  the  more  important  operations  at  Tyre,, 
but  as  soon  as  the  city  was  actually  in  the>  handa 
of  the  Babylonians  he  arrived,  and  from  that 
moment  everything  was  completely  direetcd  b> 
him.    It  was  he  who  decided,  even  to  the  mjantesi 

b  So  at  the  Assyrian  Invastoo  in  tne  time  of  Heie- 
kiah  Tartan,  Rab-saris,  and  Rab-shakeh,  as  the  three 
hlfrbest  dicnltaries,  addressed  the  Jews  from  the  bead 
ot  their  annj  (2  K.  zvlU.  17).  Powlbly  these-  tines 
ofllcers  in  the  Assyrian  eoort  answered  to  the  fhiM 
named  above  In  the  Babylonian. 
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luteils  of  fiiB-pans  and  bowk  (2  K.  x&>.  151,  what 
riuNikl  be  carried  off  and  what  burnt,  which  per- 
tona  ahould  be  taken  away  to  Babylon  and  whieh 
leA  behind  in  the  country.  One  act  only  is  r»- 
fiemd  direcUy  to  Nebuchadneszat,  the  appointment 
of  the  governor  or  superintendent  of  the  conquered 
district.  All  this  Nebusaradan  seems  to  have  car> 
ried  out  with  wisdom  and  moderation.  His  con- 
duct to  Jeremiah,  to  whom  his  attention  had  been 
directed  by  his  master  (.ler.  xxxiz.  11),  is  marked 
by  even  higher  qualities  than  these,  and  the  prophet 
has  presen'ed  (xl.  2-5)  a  speech  of  Nebuzsiradan's 
to  him  on  liberating  him  from  his  chains  at 
Itamah,  which  contains  expressions  truly  remark- 
able in  a  heathen.  He  seems  to  have  left  Judsa 
for  this  time  when  he  took  down  the  chief  people 
of  Jerusalem  to  his  master  at  Kiblah  (2  K.  xxv. 
18-20).  In  four  }ean  he  again  appeared  (Jer. 
lii.  30).  Nebuchadnezzar  in  his  twenty-thini  year 
made  a  descent  on  tbe  regions  east  of  Jordan, 
including  the  Ammonites  and  Moabites  (Joseph. 
Ant.  X.  9,  S  7),  who  escaped  when  .Jerusalem  was 
destroyed.  [Moab,  p.  1986  b.]  Thenoe  he  pro- 
ceeded to  Egypt  (Joseph.  »Mf/.),  and,  either  on 
the  way  thither  or  on  the  return,  Nebuzaradan 
again  passed  through  the  country  and  canned  off 
■even  hundred  and  forty* five  more  captives  (Jer. 
Ui.  aO). 

'Hie  name,  like  Nehu-chadnezzar  and  Nelm- 
shaslKin,  contains  that  of  Nebo  the  Babylonian 
deity.  The  other  portion  of  the  word  is  less  cer- 
tain.    Gesenius  (Thei.  p.  839  6)  transhites  it  by 

MMercurii  dux  dominus,"    taking  the  *^t  as  = 

h(P,  "prince,"  and  ]TB  as  =  piH,  "tord.** 
Fiirst,  on  the  other  hand  (ffandwb,  ii.  6),  beats  it 
as  equivalent  in  meaning  to  tbe  Hebrew  mO- 
tnbbuchiin^  which  usually  follows  it,  and  sometimeM 
occurs  by  itself  (2  K.  xxv.  18;  Jer.  xl.  2,  5).  To 
obtain  tliis  meaning  he  compares  the  last  memlier 
of  the  name  to  the  Sanskr.  dana^  from  do,  <*  to  cut 
off"  Gesenius  also  takes  zaradan  as  identical 
with  the  first  element  in  the  name  of  Sardanap- 
alus.  Hut  this  latter  name  is  now  explained  by 
Sir  H.  Hawlinson  as  Assur-dan-i-pal  (Kawlinson's 
Herod,  i.  460).  G. 

NE'CHO  03?:  N«x»^:  [A>cAao]),  2  Chr. 
XXXV.  20,  22;  xxxvi.  4.     [Pharaoh-Nrcho.] 

NECO'DAN  (N«iewS((v:  J\r€c/*a/alcfi#)  =  Nb- 
KODA  (1  Esdr.  r.  37;  oomp.  Ezr.  ii.  60). 

•  NECROMANCEB  (DeuL  ixm.  11).  See 
Haoic. 

NEDABFAH  (HJ???  :  No/5o«faT  ;  [VaL 
AeycOsiO  Nadabin).  Apparently  one  of  the  sons 
of  Jeoonlah,  or  Jehoiachin,  king  ci  Judah  (1  Chr. 
ili.  18).  Lord  A.  Hervey,  however,  contends  that 
this  list  contains  the  order  of  sucoesssion  and  not  of 
Kneal  descent,  and  that  Nedabiah  and  his  brothers 
sons  of  Neri. 


•  NEEDLEWORK.    See  Dbk88,  2. 

NEEMI'AS  (NccM^or;  [in  Eccliis.,  Vat.  Nc- 
twwriy.  Sin.  Ncfcovtri;  in  2  Maco.  i.  18,  21,  23, 
36,  ii.  13,  Alex.  Ncfuctas:]  Nthemiat)  =  Xkiib- 
KlAH  the  son  of  Uachaiiah  (Kcclus.  xlix.  13;  2 
Uaee.  i.  18,  20,  21,  23,  31,  36,  ii.  13). 

NfiOlNAH  (nj'*?^),  pro,«rly  Neginath,  as 
Ike  test  now  stands,  ooeoirs  in  the  title  of  Ps.  faci., 
I*  to  tbe  chief  musician  upon  Xeginath."  If  the 
irsHQt  Maduig  be  correct,  the  farm  of  the  word 
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may  be  compared  with  that  of  MahaJath  (Fto.  Ht  v 
But  tbe  LXX.  (cV  fffu^oir),  and  Vulg.  (in  kyamu) 
eridently  read  "Neginoth"  in  the  plural,  which 
occurs  in  the  titles  of  five  Psalms,  and  is  perhapi 
the  true  reading.  Whether  tbe  word  be  ainguki 
or  plural,  it  is  the  general  term  by  which  aL 
stringed  instruments  are  described.  In  the  singu- 
lar it  has  the  d^ved  sense  of  "  a  song  raog  tc 
the  accompaniment  of  a  stringed  instnxmeui,*'  and 
generally  of  a  taunting  character  (Job  xxx.  9 ;  Pa. 
Ixix.  12;  Uun.  iii.  14).     [Nkgucoth.] 

W.  A.  W. 

NEGINOTH  (nn3^^).  This  word  is  Ibimd 
in  the  titles  of  Ps.  it.,  tI.,  liV.,  It.,  hvii.,  Ixxri.^  aod 
the  margin  of  Hab.  iii.  19,  and  tbeie  seems  but 
little  doubt  that  it  is  the  general  term  denoting  all 
tftringed  instruments  whatsoe\'er,  whether  pla3-od 
with  the  hand,  like  the  harp  and  guitar,  or  with  % 
pleotnim.o  It  t-hus  includes  all  those  iiistmmenta 
which  in  the  A.  V.  are  denoted  by  tbe  vpmt^  terms 
*'  harp,"  "  psaltery  "  or  »  viol,"  **  sackbut,"  as  w«il 
as  by  the  general  descriptions  "stringed  instru- 
ments" (Ps.  cl  4),  "  instruments  of  mude '*  (1 
Sam.  xviii.  6),  or,  as  tbe  maigin  gt\'es  it,  •*  three- 
stringed  instruments,"  and  tlie  "  instrument  of  ten 
strings"  (Ps.  xxxiii.  2,  xdi.  3,  exliv.  9).  «*The 
chief  musician  on  NtyituMh  "  was  therefore  the 
conductor  of  that  portion  of  the  Temple -choir  who 
pkyed  upon  the  stringed  instruments,  and  who 

are  mentioned  in  Ps.  Ixriii.  25  (D^^)3,  itAgiMmX, 

The  root  (]?]  =  Kpovuv)  from  which  the  word  is 
derived  occurs  in  1  Sam.  xvi.  16,  17,  18,  23,  xriil. 
10,  xix.  9 ;  Is.  xxxriii.  20,  and  a  oompariaon  of 
these  passages  confirms  what  has  been  said  with 
regard  to  its  meaning.  The  author  of  the  Skilit 
HnffgibOoritu,  quoted  by  Kircher  (.Huaurgin^  L  4, 
p.  48),  describes  the  Neginoth  as  instruments  of 
wood,  long  and  round,  pierced  with  several  aper- 
tures, and  having  three  strings  of  gut  stretched 
across  them,  which  were  phiyed  with  a  bow  of 
horsehair.  It  is  extremely  doubtful,  however, 
whether  the  Hebrews  were  acquainted  with  any- 
thing so  closely  resembling  Uie  modem  violin. 

W.  A  W. 

NEHEL'AMITE,  THE  f^pl^Cgn :  i 
AlKafiinis  [Vat.  -«;  Alex.  FA.  EAofiiriff :]  Se- 
hrlfimiUt).  The  designation  of  a  man  named 
Shemaiah,  a  false  prophet,  who  went  with  the  Cap- 
tivity to  Babylon  (.ler.  xxiz.  24,  81,  32).  The 
name  is  no  doubt  formed  from  that  «ther  of  Sh»- 
maiah*s  native  place,  or  the  progenitor  of  his 
family :  which  of  the  two  is  uncertain.  No  plane 
ealled  Nehebun  is  mentioned  in  the  Bible,  or  known 
to  have  existed  in  Palestine,*  nor  does  it  occur  in 
any  of  the  genealogical  lists  of  funities.  It  re- 
sembles the  name  which  the  LXX.  have  attached 
to  Ahyah  the  IVophet,  namely  the  Enlamite  — 
6  'EyAo^cf;  but  by  what  authority  they  substitute 
that  name  for  «'  the  Shibnite  "  of  the  Hebrew  test 
is  doubtfol.  The  word  *'  Nchelamite  "  a]M>  pfob- 
ably  contains  a  pby  on  tbe  «* dreams"  {LttUtm] 
and  "dreamers,"  whom  Jeremiah  is  never  trenried 
of  denouncing  (see  cc.  xxiii.,  zxvii.,  zxix.)*     This 
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k  Uofeed  in  the  margin  of  the  A.  V.  —  from  what 
■m  titf  vriter  has  not  been  able  to  diaoover. 

G. 

NKHEMI  AM  yJTpOi  [com^iUd  Mf  Jtko- 
taA:  Ni€|i/a»]  NccfJoft'  {k9hmu**\,.  1.  Son 
3r  Ha^iaiiah,  and  apparently  of  the  trioe  of  Jodah, 
■nee  bit  fitthen  were  buried  at  Jeroaalem,  and 
Haaani  hit  kinfmii  aeemt  to  hate  been  of  that 
tribe  (Neh.  L  8,  iL  3,  Tii.  3).  He  it  called  indeed 
•^Xefaemiah  the  Priest"  (Neh.  taoerdot)  in  the 
Vo^  of  S  Maoe.  i.  SI;  but  the  Greek  hat  it, 
tkt  •^Nefatmiah  ordered  ikt  prUste  {Upuf)  to 
poor  the  water/*  etc.  Nor  doet  the  exprestion  in 
wr.  ia,thti  Nebeniiah  '^olftred  aaerifice,"  imply 
uy  DOfe  than  that  he  prorided  the  aacrifioet. 
Olhen  again  have  inierred  that  he  wat  a  priest 
fcen  Neh.  s.  1-8 ;  bnt  the  wordt  "  these  were  the 
priB^"  naiondlj  apply  to  the  iiamss  which  follow 
Nebemiah'a,  who  signed  lint  as  the  head  of  the 
whole  nation.  The  opinbn  that  be  was  connected 
with  tlie  house  of  David  is  more  feasible,  though 
it  enaot  be  proved.  The  name  of  Usnani  his 
bseniao,  as  well  as  his  own  naniSi  nre  found  slightly 
viried  m  the  house  of  David,  in  the  case  of  Ha- 
nasiah  the  son  of  Zenibbi.bel  (1  Chr.  iii.  19),  and 
Naon  (Luke  iii.  25).o  If  he  were  of  the  house 
of  Usrid,  thers  would  be  peculiar  point  in  his 
alsttBo  to  hit  **  fiUhert*  sepulehm  **  at  Jerusalem. 
HaUaa  of  Antioch  {Chrmwgr,  vi.  160),  as  cited 
bf  Grinun,  on  S  Maoe.  i.  21,  singulariy  combines 
tlie  two  views,  and  calls  him  "  Nehieiuiah  the  priest, 
aftheaeedof  David." 

All  tbst  we  know  oertamly  concerning  this  erai- 
ant  man  is  eontained  in  the  book  which  bears  his 
Bane.    His  autobiography  first  finds  him  at  Shu- 
ihn,  ths  winter^  residenoe  of  the  kings  of  Persia, 
is  hl|^  oflioe  as  the  cupbearer  of  king  Artaxerxes 
Loo^maans.     In  the  SOth  year  of  the  king's  reign, 
i> «-  s.  c.  445,  cert*ui  Jews,  one  of  whom  was  a 
<Mr  kinaman  of  Nehemiah's,  arrived  from  Judaea, 
■ad  gave  Nehemiah  a  depbrable  account  of  the 
itats  of  Jernsalem,  and  of  the  residents  in  Judaea. 
He  immediately  ooncei\'ed  the  idea  of  going  to 
ienaalen  to  emleavor  to  better  their  state.     After 
ikne  or  fcor  month'*  (from  Chislea  to  Nisaii),  in 
ekidi  bs  esrueatly  SfiU'^ht  God*8  blessing  upon  his 
■sdertaking  by  frequent  prayer  and  Casting,  an 
■ppertoaity  prseented  itself  of  obtaining  the  king's 
eoaaent  to  his  mission.     Having  received  his  ap- 
poiatment  ss  governor^  of  Judaea,  a  troop  of 
ewahy,  and  letters  from  the  king  to  the  di£krent 
■tape  through  whose  provinces  he  wss  to  pass,  ae 
Hi  aa  to  Ajapb  the  keeper  of  the  king's  forests, 
Is  eepply  him  with  timber,  he  started  upon  his 
JBvnsy:  being  under  promise  to  return  to  Persia 
9t*ML  a  given  time.     Josephus  sa3*B  that  be  went 
la  tbs  fiist  instance  to  Babylon,  and  gathered  round 
kim  a  band  of  exiled  Jews,  who  returned  with  him. 
Ikii  it  important  as  poetibly  indicating  that  the 
fasok  whieh  Joaepbut  followed,  understood  the  Nehe- 
nah  mentkNied  fai  Ezr.  ii.  2;  Neh.  vU.  7,  to  be 
tbs  eon  of  liachaUah. 
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Nebemiah's  great  work  was  rebuilding,  for  the 
first  time  since  their  destruction  by  Nebuzaradan, 
the  walls  of  Jerusalem,  and  restoring  that  city  to 
its  former  state  and  dignity,  as  a  fortified  town 
It  is  impoesible  to  overestimate  the  importance  t< 
the  future  political  and  ecclesiastical  prosperity  of 
the  Jewish  nation  of  this  great  achievement  of 
their  patriotic  governor.      Hew  low  the  oommu* 
nity  of  the  Palestine  Jews  had  fallen,  is  apparent 
from  the  fact  that  from  the  6th  of  Darius  to  the 
7th  of  Artaxerxes,  there  is  no  history  of   them 
whatever;  and  that  even  ailer  Er.ra*s  commission, 
and  the  ample  grants  made  by  Artaxerxes  In  his 
7th  year,  and  the  considerable  reinforcements,  both 
in  wealth  and  numbers,  which  Ezra's  goverr  ment 
brought  to  them,  they  were  in  a  state  of  abject 
"atUiction  and  reproach**  in  the  20th  of  Arta- 
xerxes; their  country  pillaged,  tlieir  citizens  kid- 
napped and  made  slaves  of  by  their  heathen  neigh- 
bors, robbery  and  murder  rite  in  their  very  capital, 
Jerusalem  almost  deserted,  and  the  Temple  falling 
again    into   decay.      The  one  step   which  could 
resuscitate  the  nation,  preserve  the  Mosaic  insti> 
tutions,  and  lay  the  foundation   of   future  inde- 
pendence, was  the  restoration  of  the  city  walls. 
Jerusalem  being  once  again  secure  from  the  attacks 
of  the  marauding  heathen,  civil  government  would 
become  poe8il)le,  the  spirit  of  the  people,  and  their 
attachment  to  the  ancient  capital  of  the  monarch) 
would  revive,  the  priests  and   I^evites  would   be 
encouraged  to  oome  hito  residence,  the  tithes  and 
first-fruits  and  other  stores  would    be  safe,  and 
Judah,  if  not  actuaUy  independent,  woukl  preaene 
the  essentials  of  national  and  religious  life.     To 
this  great  object  therefore  Nehemiah  directed  his 
whole  energies   without    an    hour's   unnecessary 
delay.*'    By  word  and  example   he   induced   tlie 
whole  population,  with  the  single  exception  of  the 
Tekoite  nobles,  to  commence  building  with  tlie 
utmost  vigor,  even  the  lukewarm  high-priest  Kli- 
ashib  performing  his  part.     In  a  wonderfully  short 
time  the  walls  seemed  to  emerge  from  the  heaps 
of  burnt  rubbish,  and  to  encircle  the  city  as  in  the 
days  of  old.     The  gateways  also  were  rebuilt,  and 
ready  for  the  doors  to  be  hmig  upon  them.     But 
it  soon  became  apparent  how  wisely  Nehemiah  had 
acted  in  hastening  on  the  work.     On  his  very  first 
airival,  as  governor,  SanbalJot  and  Tohiah  had 
given  unequivocal  proof  of  their  mortification  at 
his  appointment;  and,  before  the  work  was  evf*ii 
commenced,  had  scornfully  a.ske(1  wliether  he  ni- 
tended  to  rel)el  against  the  Icins;  of  Persia.     Bat 
when  the  restoration  was  seen  to  be  rapidly  pro- 
gressing, their  indignation  knew  no  bounds.    They 
not  only  poured  out  a  torrent  of  abuse  and  eon- 
tempt  upon  all  engaged  in  the  work,  but  actoall> 
made  a  greiit  conspiracy  to  fall  upon  the  builders 
witii  an  armed  force  and  put  a  stop  to  the  under- 
taking.    The  project  was  defeated  by  the  vigilance 
and  prudence  of  Nehemiah,  who  armed  ill  the 
|)eople  after  their  families,  and  showed  aiich  s 
strong  frr>nt  that  their  enemies  dared  not  attack 
them,     'lliis  armed  attitude  was  oontinued  from 
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of  Tlr^hatka,  which  Is  applied  only  to  Nehemiah,  an 
doabttul.  1.  la  by  moat  modem  seholars  thought 
to  mean  Gjvemor  (Osssn  s.  e.) ;  but  the  aenaa  cu/- 
bmnr^  given  by  okler  oomnMntston,  ssems  more  prob- 
able. 

d  The  tlir«  days,  mentioned  Neh.  h.  11,  and  Ifee 
vttl.  83  seems  ti  point  to  some  customary  mMrva) 
perb^is  for  pnrlfleation  after  a  Jnnmey.  See  In  Ore 
daD*s  OMeoniafMe  **  Third  Day  **  aol  ^  Tbrm  O^t.-' 
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Uwt  dftj  fonrard.  Yarioos  Btntagems  were  then 
raeorted  to  to  get  Kehetniah  away  from  Jeruialeni, 
aod  if  possible  to  take  his  life.  But  that  which 
moat  nearly  succeeded  was  the  attempt  to  bring 
him  into  suspicion  with  the  king  of  Penia,  as  if  Iw 
intended  to  set  himself  up  for  an  independent  king, 
as  soon  as  the  walls  were  completed.  It  was 
thought  that  the  accusation  of  rebellion  would  also 
rrighten  the  Jews  themselves,  and  make  them  cease 
from  building.  Accordingly  a  double  line  of  action 
was  taken.  On  the  one  hand  Sonballat  wrote  a 
letter  to  Nebemiah,  in  an  apparently  friendly  tone, 
telling  him,  on  the  authority  of  Geshem,  that  it 
was  reported  among  the  heathen  (t.  e.  the  heathen 
nations  settled  in  Samaria,  and  Galilee  of  the 
nations),  that  he  was  about  to  head  a  rebellion  of 
tlie  Jews,  and  that  he  had  appointed  prophets  to 
aid  in  the  design  by  prophesying  of  him,  "  thou 
art  the  king  of  Judah ; "  and  that  he  was  building 
the  walls  for  this  purpose.  This  was  sure,  he 
added,  to  come  to  the  ears  of  the  king  of  Persia, 
and  he  invited  Nehemiah  to  confer  with  him  as  to 
what  should  lie  done.  At  the  same  time  he  had 
also  bribed  Noadiah  the  prophetess,  and  other 
prophets,  to  induce  Nehemiah  by  representations 
of  his  being  in  danger,  to  take  raiuge  in  the  for- 
tress of  the  Temple,  with  a  view  to  cause  delay, 
and  also  to  give  an  appearance  of  conscious  guilt. 
While  this  portion  of  the  plot  was  conducted  by 
Sanbaliat  and  Tobiah,  a  yet  more  important  line 
of  action  was  pursued  in  concert  with  them  by  the 
chief  officers  of  the  king  of  Persia  in  Samaria. 
In  a  letter  addressed  to  Artazerxes  they  repre- 
sented that  the  Jews  had  rebuilt  the  walls  of  Jeru- 
salem, with  the  intent  of  rebelling  against  the 
king's  authority  and  recovering  their  dominion  on 
"  this  side  the  river.**  Keferring  to  former  in- 
sUnces  of  the  seditious  spirit  of  the  Jewish  people, 
Uicy  urged  that  if  the  king  wished  to  maintain 
his  power  in  the  province  he  must  immediately  put 
\  stop  to  the  fortification.  This  artful  letter  so  far 
wrought  upon  Artaxerzes,  that  he  issued  a  decree 
itopping  the  work  till  further  orders.^  It  is  prob- 
ihle  that  at  the  same  time  he  recalled  Nehemiah, 
or  perhaps  Nehemiah*s  leave  of  absence  had  pre- 
viously expired ;  in  either  case  had  the  Tirshatha 
been  less  ui»ight  and  less  wise,  and  had  he  fallen 
into  the  trap  laid  for  him,  his  life  might  have 
been  in  great  danger.  The  sequel,  however,  shows 
that  his  perfeet  integrity  was  apparent  to  the  king. 
For  after  a  delay,  perhaps  of  several  years,  he  was 
permitted  to  return  to  Jerusalem,  and  to  crown 
his  work  by  repairing  the  Temple,  and  dedicating 
the  walls.  W^at,  however,  we  have  here  to  notice 
's,  that  owing  to  Nehemiah*s  wise  haste,  and  his 
refusal  to  pause  for  a  day  in  his  work,  in  spite  of 
threats,  pk>ts,  and  insinuations,  the  designs  of  his 
enemies  were  fhistrated.  The  waU  was  actually 
finished  and  ready  to  receive  the  gates,  before  the 
king's  decree  for  suspending  the  work  arrived.  A 
little  delay,  therefore,  was  all  they  were  able  to 
eflect.  Nehemiah  does  not  indeed  mention  this 
adverse  decree,  which  may  have  arrived  during  his 
absence,  nor  give  us  any  clew  to  the  time  of  his 
etuni ;  nor  should  we  hiave  suspected  his  absence 
St  all  from  Jerusalem,  but  for  the  incidental  allu- 
vion ha  ch.  ii.  6,  ziii.  6,  coupled  with  the  long 

a  The  raader  must  remember  that  this  applioatioo 
of  Bff.  iT.  7-28  to  this  time  Is  novel,  and  must  ezer- 
Has  bis  own  Judgment  as  to  its  admissibility. 

•  9aaii  as  the  coUsoHod  of  taaatj  and  priests*  fsr- 
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interval  of  year*  between  the  earlier  and  Jeter 

chapters  of  the  book.  Uut  the  interval  belweec 
tlie  close  of  ch.  vi.  and  the  beginning  of  cfa.  vii.  it 
the  only  place  iriiere  we  can  suppose  a  eonsiderBbk 
gap  in  Ume,  either  from  the  appeanmoe  of  the 
text,  or  the  nature  of  the  events  namtod.  It 
seems  to  suit  both  well  to  suppose  that  Nehemtab 
returned  to  Persia,  and  the  work  stopped  imme- 
diately after  the  events  narrated  in  vi.  16-19,  aad 
tliat  chapter  rii.  goes  on  to  relate  the  meaeures 
adopted  by  him  upon  his  return  with  freah  powcia. 
These  were,  thf  setting  up  the  doors  in  the  vwHous 
gates  of  the  city,  giving  a  special  chaise  to  Hanani 
and  Hananiah,  as  to  the  time  of  opening  and  ahat- 
ting  the  gates,  and  above  all  providing  for  the  duo 
peopling  of  the  city,  the  numliers  of  which  were 
miserably  small,  and  the  rebuilduig  of  the  numer- 
ous deca}-ed  houses  within  the  walls.  Hien  fol- 
lowed a  census  of  the  returned  captives,  a  lai^ 
oolleetion  of  funds  for  the  repair  of  the  Temple, 
the  public  reading  of  the  Law  to  the  people  by  Exn 
(who  now  appears  again  on  the  scene,  perhaps 
having  returned  from  Persia  with  Nehemiah),  a 
celebration  of  the  Feast  of  Tabernacles,  such  aa  had 
not  I  een  held  since  the  days  of  Joshua:  a  no  leas 
solemn  keeping  of  the  Day  of  Atonement,  when 
the  opportunity  was  taken  to  enter  into  solemn 
coveiii-nt  wiUi  God,  to  walk  in  the  law  of  Moaei 
and  to  keep  God's  commandmeuta. 

It  may  have  been  after  another  oonsidcrable  in- 
ter\'al  of  Ume,  and  not  improbably  aAer  another 
alisenoe  of  the  Tirshatlia  from  his  government,  thai 
the  next  event  of  interest  in  Nehemiah*s  life  oc- 
curred, namely,  the  dedication  of  the  walls  of  Jem- 
salem,  including,  if  we  may  l)elieve  the  author  of 
2  Mace.,  supported  by  several  indicatiooa  in  the 
Book  of  Nehemiah,  that  of  the  Temple  after  ita 
repair  by  means  of  the  funds  collected  from  the 
whole  popoUtion.  This  dedication  was  oondueied 
with  great  solemnity,  and  appears  to  have  been  the 
model  of  the  dedication  by  Judas  Maocabaeus,  when 
the  Temple  waa  purified  and  the  worship  restored 
at  the  death  of  Antiochus  Rpiphanea,  aa  related 
1  Maoc.  iv.  The  author  of  3  Maec.  says  that  on 
this  occaskm  NehemUh  obtained  the  sacred  fire 
which  had  been  hid  in  a  pit  by  certain  priesta  at 
the  time  of  the  Captivity,  and  waa  recovered  by 
their  descendants,  who  knew  where  it  was  ouo- 
cealed.  When,  however,  these  priests  went  to  the 
place,  they  found  only  muddy  water.  By  Nehe- 
miah*s  command  they  drew  this  water,  and  sprinkled 
it  upon  the  wood  of  the  altar  and  upon  the  victima, 
and  when  the  sun,  which  had  beoi  over-doudcd, 
pmently  shone  out,  a  great  fire  was  immedialielj 
kindled,  which  consumed  the  sacrifices,  to  the  great 
wonder  of  all  present  The  author  also  inaeita  the 
prayer,  a  simple  and  beautiful  one,  said  to  have 
been  uttered  by  the  priests,  and  neponded  to  hy 
Nehemiah,  during  the  sacrifice;  and  adda,  that  tfaa 
king  of  Persia  inck)aed  the  place  where  the  fire  waa 
found,  and  that  Nehemiah  gave  it  the  name  of 
Naphthar,  or  cleansing.  [Naphthar.]  He  tells 
us  ftxrtha*  that  an  account  of  this  dedication  was 
eontauied  in  the  **  writings  and  oommentariea  of 
Nehemiah  '*  (2  Bface.  ii.  13),  and  that  Nehemiah 
Ibonded  **a  library,  and  gathered  together  ths 
aets  of  the  kings,  and  the  prophets,  and  of  Davhl 

meols  mentionod  In  Neb.  vIL  7);  Bet.  tt.  08;  f^ 
allurion  to  the  pollution  of  the  Templs,  xlii.  T-g 
and  tbs  natue  of  the  earenoales  Isserired  In  ek  ai 
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■d  the  «i»iiUet  of  the  kingi  (of  Penia)  oonceruiiig 
Ike  hdj  gifts.**     How  much  of  thta  has  auj  hit- 
krieal  foundatioo  ii  diffioult  to  determine^     It 
■houU  be  added,  however,  that  the  sno  of  Siracb,  in 
edebtatiiiff  Neliemiah*8  ffood  deedt,  mentions  only 
thst  he  *«  rmiaed  up  for  us  the  wali«  that  were  (alien, 
md  aet  up  the  gates  aod  the  ban,  and  raised  up 
nr  rains  again,**  Ecclus.  xliz.  13.     Retuniing  to 
the  lure  j^und  of  the  ««cred  narrative,  the  other 
ptiaeipal  aehlevemeots  of  this  great  and  good  gov- 
HBor  may  be  thua  signalized.    He  firmly  reprnsed 
tks  enctkma  of  the  nobles,  and  the  usury  of  the 
rick,  and  rescued  the  poor  Jews  from  spoliation  and 
lisveiy.    He  refused  to  receive  his  lawful  allowance 
u  governor  from  the  people,  in  eonsideratioo  of  their 
poreitj,  during  the  whole  twelve  years  that  he  was 
in  uffies,  but  kepi  at  his  own  chaige  a  tabk  for  150 
Jcwi,  st  which  any  who  returned  from  captivity 
mn  wdeome.    He  made  most  careful  provision  for 
Uk  maintpnance  of  the  ministering  priests  and  Le- 
Tiiet,  aiid  for  the  due  and  constant  celebration  of 
UMa»  wonhtp.     He  insisted  upon  the  sanctity  of 
tbe  preeincta  of  the  Temple  being  preserved  iiivi- 
sbU^  snd  peremptorily  ^ected  the  powerful  Tobias 
frnn  one  of  the  chambers  which  Eliashib  had  as- 
■gnedtohim.     He  then  replaced  the  stores  and 
cvsds  which  had  been  removed  to  make  room  for 
tuB,  sod  appointed  proper  Levitical  officers  to  su- 
perintend Mod  distribute  them.   With  no  less  firm- 
MM  and  impartiality  he  expelled  from  all  sacred 
feoKtioos  thoM  of  the  high  priest*s  fomily  w^o  had 
eofitmeted  heathen   marriages,  and  rebuked  tuid 
pniihed  those  of  the  eommoo  people  who  had 
libmsB  iuten&amed  with  foreigners;  and  lastly, 
he  pnmded  for  keeping  holy  the  Sabbath  day, 
vUeb  was  shamefully  prufaned   by   many,  both 
Jews  sad  foreign  merchants,  and  by  his  resolute 
nadsct  succeeded  in  repressing  the  lawless  traffic 
OS  the  day  of  rest. 

Bejood  the  39d  year  of  Artazerxes,  to  which 
Ilcheiaish's  own  narrative  leads  us,  we  have  no  ao- 
Muit  of  him  whatever.  Neither  had  Josephus. 
F«r  when  he  tells  us  that  '*  when  Nehemiah  had 
does  many  other  excellent  things  ...  he  came  to 
1  grsst  sge  and  then  died/*  he  sufficiently  indicates 
thst  be  knew  nothing  more  about  him.  The  most 
pnbsbls  inference  from  the  dose  of  his  own  me- 
isair,  snd  in  the  absence  of  any  further  tradition 
nuenung  him  is,  that  he  returned  to  Persia  and 
died  there.  On  reviewing  the  character  of  Nehe- 
■hh,  we  seem  unable  to  find  a  single  fault  to  couii- 
(■bshoce  his  many  and  great  virtues.  For  pure 
led  ^interested  patriotism  he  stands  unrivaled. 
1W  Bso  whom  the  aocoant  of  the  misiery  and  ruin 
rflus  native  country,  and  the  perils  with  which  his 
Mmtrymso  were  beset,  prompted  to  leave  his  splen  • 
did  batushment,  aod  a  post  of  wealth,  power,  and 
iaflMnee,  in  the  first  court  in  the  work],  that  he 
ni^  share  aod  alleviate  the  sorrows  of  his  native 
■sd,  most  have  been  preeminently  a  patriot.  £very 
set  of  his  during  hia  government  bespeaks  one  who 
ksd  00  sdflshoees  in  his  nature.  All  he  did  was 
ssble,  graerous,  high-minded,  courageous,  and  to 
the  highest  degree  upright.  But  to  stem  integ- 
rity he  oaited  great  humility  and  khidness,  and  a 
piaesly  hospitality.  As  a  statesman  he  combined 
^ethonght,  prudenee.  aod  sagacity  in  oounsel,  with 
ifDr.  imraptJtade,  aod  decision  in  action.  In  deat- 
h's with  the  enemies  of  his  country  he  was  wvy, 
w^tnititig,  and  iiold.  In  direetiqg  the  Interns) 
laeeay  of  the  stats,  he  took  a  oomprebensivt ' 
4»  ^  the  nal  wvlfius  of  the  people^  and  adopted  I 
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the  measures  best  calculated  to  promote  It.  lo 
dealing  whether  with  friend  or  foe,  he  was  utterly 
free  fiom  fiivor  or  fear,  conspicuous  for  the  sini 
plicity  with  which  he  aimed  only  at  doing  what 
was  right,  without  respect  of  persons.  But  in  noth- 
ing was  he  more  remarkable  than  for  his  piety,  and 
the  singleness  of  eye  with  which  he  walked  before 
God.  lie  seems  to  have  andotaken  everything  it 
dependence  upon  God,  with  prayer  for  his  blessing 
and  guidance,  and  to  have  sought  his  reward  only 
from  GU)d. 

'llie  principal  authorities  for  the  events  of  Nehe- 
miah's  lifo,  after  Josephus,  are  Carpzov's  fntro' 
dud.  ad  V.  T»;  fichhom,  EitUeitung;  Haver- 
nick's  EinUU. ;  Rambach  in  lAb,  Nehem  ;  Le  Clerc 
in  Lib.  kistor.  V.  7*.,  besides  those  referred  to  in  the 
following  article.  'Diose  who  wish  to  see  tbe  ques- 
tions discussed  of  the  20th  Artaxerxes,  as  the  ttr- 
mituu  a  quo  Daniel's  seventy  weeks  commence,  and 
also  the  general  chronology  of  the  tiroes,  may  refer 
to  Genealogy  of  our  Lord  Jtsui  Christy  ch.  zL ; 
and  for  a  different  riew  to  Prideaux,  OonneeL  t. 
251,  Ac.  llie  riew  of  Scaliger,  Hottinger,  etc., 
adopted  by  Dr.  Mill,  VintKc.i^our  Lordi  Gtneat- 
offg,  p.  165  note,  that  Artaxerxes  Mnemon  was 
Nehemiah*s  patron,  is  almost  universally  aban- 
doned, llie  proof  from  the  parallel  genedogies  of 
the  kings  of  Persia  and  the  high-priests,  that  he 
was  I^ngimanus,  is  stated  in  a  paper  printed  for 
the  Chronok)g.  Institute  by  the  writer  of  this  ar- 
ticle. 

2.  [NfffifaT,  NffCtt/a:  Vat.  In  Ezr.,  NffCAuof* 
Nthtmia^  Nehemint.]  One  of  the  leaders  of  the 
first  expedition  from  Babylon  to  Jerusalem  under 
Zerubbabel  (Ezr.  ii.  2;  Neh.  rii.  7). 

3.  [Nffff/Afar ;  PA.  Nff/iffiar :  NeheTfUas.]  Sou 
of  Azbuk,  and  ruler  of  the  half  part  of  Beth-<ur, 
who  helped  to  repair  the  wall  of  Jerusalem  (Neh. 
iii.  16).  Beth-zur  was  a  city  of  Judah  (Josh.  xv. 
58;  1  Chr.  ii.  45),  belonging  to  a  branch  of  Caleb's 
descendants,  whence  it  follows  that  this  Nehemiah 
was  also  of  the  tril)e  of  Judah.  A.  0.  H. 

NEHEMIAH,  BOOK  OF.  The  Utest  of 
all  the  historical  books  of  Scripture,  both  as  to  tbe 
time  of  ite  composition  and  the  scope  of  its  narra 
tive  in  general,  and  as  to  the  supplementary  matter 
of  ch.  xii.  in  particular,  which  reaches  down  to  the 
time  of  Alexander  the  Great  This  book,  like  the 
preceding  one  of  Ezra  [Ezra,  Bimik  up],  is  clearly 
and  certainly  not  all  by  the  same  hand.  By  far  th« 
principal  portion,  indeed,  is  the  work  of  Nehemiah, 
who  gives,  in  the  first  person,  a  simple  narrative 
of  the  events  in  which  he  himself  was  concerned; 
but  other  portions  are  either  extracts  from  various 
chronicles  and  registers,  or  supplementary  narra- 
tives and  reflections,  some  apparently  by  Ezra, 
others,  perhaps,  the  work  of  the  same  person  who 
inserted  the  latest  genealogical  extracts  frcm  thi 
public  chronicles. 

1.  The  nuun  history  contained  in  the  book  of 
Nehemiah  covers  about  12  years,  namely,  from  the 
20th  to  the  32d  year  of  Artaxerxes  Longimanus, 
i.  e.  from  B.  c.  445  to  433.  For  so  we  seem  to 
learn  distinctly  from  v.  14  compared  writh  ilii.  6; 
nor  does  there  seem  to  be  any  kistarical  growna 
whatever  for  asserting  with  Prideaux  and  many 
othen  that  the  government  of  Nehemiah,  after  hit 
return  in  the  32d  of  Artaxerxes,  extended  to  the 
15th  year  oi  Darius  Nothus,  and  that  the  events  of 
oh.  xHi.  belong  to  this  later  period  (Prid.  Oormen. 
B.  c.  409)  The  aigumeni  attempteid  to  be  derived 
from  Neh.  xUL  28,  that  Ebashib  was  then  dead  tu4 
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loiailfthis  non  higli-priest,  it  utterly  without  weight 
There  is  a  precisely  parallel  phrase  in  2  Chr.  xzxt. 
8,  where  we  read  *<  the  house  which  Solomon  the 
son  of  David  king  of  Israel  did  buUd.*'  Hut  the 
doubt  whether  the  title  <'  king  of  Israel "  applies)  to 
David  or  Solomou  is  removed  by  the  following 
verse,  where  we  read,  *'  according  to  the  writing  of 
David  king  of  Israel,  and  accordiiig  to  the  writing 
of  Solomon  his  son."  The  LXX.  also  in  that  pas- 
sage have  fiaaiK^ctt  agreeing  with  David.  There 
ii,  therefore,  not  the  sl^^htest  pretense  for  asserting 
that  Nehemiah  was  governor  after  the  32d  of  Ar- 
toierxes  (see  below). 

The  whole  narrati\'e  gives  ua  a  graphic  and  in* 
teresting  account  of  the  state  of  Jerusalem  and  the 
tetumed  captives  in  the  writer's  times,  and,  inci- 
dentally, of  tlie  nature  of  the  Persian  government 
and  the  condition  of  its  remote  provinces.  The 
documents  appended  to  it  also  give  some  further 
information  as  to  the  times  of  Zo'ubbabel  on  the 
one  hand,  and  as  to  the  continuation  of  the  gene- 
alogical registers  and  the  succession  of  the  high- 
priesthood  to  the  close  of  the  Persian  empire  on 
tlie  other.  The  view  given  of  the  rise  of  two  fac- 
tions among  the  Jews  —  the  one  the  strict  religious 
party,  adhering  with  uncompromiKing  feithfulncNs 
to  the  Mosaic  institutions,  headed  by  Nehemiah; 
the  other,  the  gentilizing  party,  ever  imitating 
heathen  customs,  and  making  heathen  connections, 
headed,  or  at  least  encouraged  by  the  high-priest 
Eliashlb  and  his  family  —  sets  before  us  the  germ 
of  much  that  we  meet  with  in  a  more  developed 
state  in  later  Jewish  history  from  the  commence- 
ment of  the  Macedonian  dynasty  till  the  final  de> 
struction  of  Jerusalem. 

Again,  in  this  history  as  well  as  in  the  book  of 
Kzra,  we  see  the  bitter  enmity  between  the  Jews 
and  Samaritans  acquiring  strength  and  definitive 
form  on  both  rdigious  and  political  grounds.  It 
would  seem  from  iv.  1,  2,  8  (A.  V.),  and  vi.  2,  0, 
Acm  that  the  depression  of  Jerusalem  was  a  fixed 
part  of  the  policy  of  Sanbollat,  and  that  he  had 
tlie  design  of  raising  Samaria  as  the  head  of  Pales- 
tine, upon  the  ruin  of  Jerusalem,  a  design  which 
seems  to  have  been  entertained  by  the  Samaritans 
in  later  times. 

The  book  also  throws  much  light  upon  the 
domestic  institutions  of  the  Jews.  We  learn  inci- 
jentally  the  prevalence  of  usury  and  of  slavery  as 
.ts  consequence,  the  frequent  and  burdensome  op- 
pressions of  the  governors  (v.  15),  the  Judicial  use 
of  corporal  punishment  (xlii.  25),  the  continuance 
of  false  prophets  as  an  engine  c^  policy,  as  in  the 
days  of  the  kings  of  Judah  (vi.  7, 12, 14),  the  resti- 
tation  of  the  Moeuc  provision  for  the  maintenance 
of  the  priests  and  Levites  and  the  due  performance 
of  the  Temple  service  (xiiL  10-13),  the  much  freer 
iromulgation  of  the  Holy  Scriptures  by  the  public 
sading  of  them  (viiL  1,  ix.  3,  xiil.  1),  and  the  more 
^vneral  acquaintance  ^  with  them  arising  from  their 
eoUeetion  into  one  volume  and  the  multiplication 
of  copies  of  them  by  the  care  of  Esn  the  scribe  and 
Nehemiah  himself  (2  Mace.  ii.  13),  as  well  as  from 
the  stimulus  given  to  the  art  of  reading  among  the 
Jewish  people  during  their  residence  in  Babylon 
[Hilkiah];  the  mixed  Ibnn  of  poUtiad  govem- 
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ment  still  surviving  the  ruin  of  their  indepeodcBsi 

(V.  7,  13,  X.),  the  reviving  trade  with  Tyre  (xiii 
16),  the  agricultural  puniiits  and  wealth  of  the 
Jews  (v.  11,  xiii.  15),  the  tendency  to  take  hcathoi 
wives,  uidicating,  possibly,  a  disproportion  in  the 
number  of  Jewish  males  and  fnnalea  among  the 
returned  captives  (x.  30,  xiii.  8,  23),  the  dangel 
the  Jewish  language  was  in  of  bttng  eonrupted  * 
(xiii.  24),  with  other  details  which  only  the  nar- 
rative of  an  eye-witness  would  have  prBserred  to  ns. 

Some  of  these  details  give  us  incidentallj  icfiir- 
matk>n  of  great  historical  importance. 

(a.)  The  account  of  the  building  and  dedieatioa 
of  the  wall,  iii.,  xii.,  contains  the  most  valnalili 
materials  for  settling  the  topography  of  JeniaalaBi 
to  be  found  in  Scripture.  [Jerusalem,  vol.  IL  pp 
1321-22.]     (Thrupp's  Ancient  JetMiaUm.) 

(6.)  llie  list  of  returned  captives  who  caaoe 
under  different  leaden  from  tiie  time  of  Zerubbabci 
to  that  of  Nehemiah  (amounting  in  all  to  only 
42,360  adult  males,  and  7,337  servants),  which  ia 
given  in  ch.  vii.,  eonveys  a  faithful  picture  of  the 
political  weakness  of  the  Jewish  nation  as  compared 
with  the  times  when  Judah  alone  numbered  470,000 
fighting  men  (1  Chr.  xxl.  5).  It  justifies  the  de- 
scription of  the  Palestine  Jews  as  "  the  remnant 
that  are  left  of  the  captivity  **  (Neh.  i.  3),  and  as 
"  these  feeble  Jews  *'  (iv.  2),  and  explains  the  great 
difficulty  felt  by  Xehemiah  in  peopling  Jeruaalem 
itself  with  a  sufficient  number  of  inhabitanta  to 
preserve  it  from  assault  (vii.  3,  4,  xi.  1,  2).  It  if 
an  important  aid,  too,  in  understanding  the  suV 
sequent  history,  and  in  appreciating  the  patriotiam 
and  valfM*  by  which  they  attained  their  indqwnd- 
ence  under  the  Maccabees. 

(c.)  The  lists  of  leaden,  priests,  Levites,  and  of 
those  who  signed  the  covenaiit,  reveal  incidentally 
much  of  the  national  spirit  as  well  as  of  the  sociid 
habits  of  the  captives,  derived  from  okler  timea. 
Thus  the  fact  that  twtkt  leaden  are  named  in 
Neh.  vii.  7,  indicates  the  feeling  of  the  captives 
that  they  represented  the  twdvt  tribes,  a  feeling 
further  evidenced  in  the  expression  "  the  men.  of 
the  people  of  Israel.**  'Ilie  enumeration  iA  21  and 
and  22,  or,  if  Zidk^ah  stands  for  the  head  of  the 
house  of  Zadok,  23  chief  priests  in  x.  1-8,  xii.  1-7, 
of  whom  9  bear  the  names  of  those  who  were  heads 
of  courses  in  David's  time  (1  Chr.  xxiv.)  £Je- 
hoiakib],  shows  how,  even  in  their  wasted  and 
reduced  numbers,  they  struggled  to  preserve  Ibeai 
ancient  institutions,  and  also  supplies  the  reason 
of  the  mention  of  these  particular  22  or  23  namea. 
But  it  does  more  than  this.  Taken  in  cor^unction 
with  the  list  of  those  who  sealed  (x.  1-27),  it  proves 
the  existence  of  a  social  custom,  the  knowledge  of 
which  is  of  absolute  necessity  to  keq)  us  from  gross 
chronolc^cal  error,  that,  namely,  of  calling  chiefii 
by  the  name  of  the  dan  or  house  of  which  they 
were  chiefs.  One  of  the  causes  of  the  absurd  con- 
fusion which  has  prevailed,  as  to  the  times  of 
Zerubbabel  and  Nehemiah  respectively,  has  been 
the  mention,  e.  g.  of  Jeshua  and  Kadmiel  (Ear. 
iii.  9)  as  taking  part  with  Zerubbaliel  in  building 
the  Temple,  while  the  very  same  Levites  take  an 
active  part  in  the  reformation  of  Nehemiah  (Neh. 
ix.  4,  5,  X.  9, 10) ;  and  the  statement  that  soms 
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11  or  92  priesU  came  up  with  /erabbabd  (xii.  1-7), 
mpled  with  the  fact  *iiat  theae  ver/  aama  names 
wen  the  names  of  those  who  sealed  the  covenant 
oadcr  Neheuiiah  (x.  1-8).  But  iuimadiatelj  [as  soon 
u]  we  perceive  that  these  were  the  names  of  the 
UNuaus,  and  of  xmi  Levitical  houses  (as  a  compari- 
no  of  1  Chr.  xxiv. ;  Ear.  ii.  40;  Neh.  yii.  43;  aud  of 
Neh.  X.  14-27  with  vii.  8-38,  proves  that  they  were), 
the  diffieultj  vaiiishes,  and  we  have  a  useful  piece 
of  knowledge  to  apply  to  many  other  pAssages  of 
Scripture.  It  would  be  very  ileAirahle,  if  possible, 
to  ascertain  accurately  the  rules,  if  any,  under  which 
this  use  of  proper  names  was  cod  fined. 

(dL)  Other  miscellaneous  information  contained 
in  this  book  embraces  the  hereditary  crafts  pnic- 
by  certain  priestly  fainilieit,  e.  y.  the  a|X)the- 
F,  or  makers  of  the  racred  ointments  and  in- 
cttkat  *X\\.  8).  and  the  s^idsuiitliti,  whose  business 
it  probably  was  to  re{)air  the  sricred  vessels  (iii.  8), 
snd  who  may  have  been  the  iUicesU>rs,  so  to  speuk, 
of  the  muney-chan<:erB  in  the  Temple  (John  ii.  U, 
15::  the  situation  of  the  ^^arden  of  the  kings  of 
Jodah  by  which  /edekiah  escaped  (2  K.  xxv.  4), 
ss  leen  iii.  15;  and  statistics,  reminding  one  of 
Domeiday-Book,  cunceming  not  only  the  cities  and 
Cunilies  of  the  returned  captives,  but  the  number 
jf  their  bones,  mules,  camels,  and  asses  (ch.  vii.): 
to  which  more  might  be  added. 

The  chief,  indeed  the  only  real  historical  diffi- 

eitty  in  the  narrative,  is  to  determine  the  time  of 

the  dedieataon  of  the  wall,  whether  in  the  32d  year 

of  Artaxerxei  or  before.     The  expression  in  Neh. 

liiL  1,  •*  On  that  day,'*  seems  to  fix  the  reading 

of  the  law  to  the  same  day  as  the  dedication  (aee 

nL  43).     But  if  to,  the  dedication  must  hare  lieen 

tft«r  Nehemiah's  letnrn  from  lUbyk>n  (mentioned 

tiU.  7);  for  Ellashib's  misconduct,  which  occurreJ 

'^befiore'*  the  reading  of  the   law,  happened  in 

Nebemiah*s  absence.     But  then,  if  the  wall  only 

took  92  days  to  complete  (Neb.  vi.  15),  and  was  be- 

pm  immediately  [when]  Neheraiah  entered  upon  his 

(^ovemosent,  how  came  Uie  dedication  to  be  deferred 

tiO  12  years  afterwarda?    The  answer  to  this  prob- 

lUv  is  that,  in  the  first  pbce,  the  52  days  are  not 

to  he  reckoned  from  tlie  commencement  of  the 

Mutding,  seeing  that  it  is  incredible  that  it  should 

be  completed  in  so  short  a  time  by  so  feeble  a  com- 

SMmity  and  wiUi  such  frequent  hindrances  and 

intecraptioos;  seeing,  too,  that  the  narrative  itself 

bdiestes  a  much  longer  time.     Such  passatres  as 

Hdhemiah  iv.  7,  8,  12,  ▼.,  and  v.  16  in  particular, 

rL  4,  5,  coupled  with  the  indications  of  temporary 

SBMikm  from  the  work  which  appear  at  ir.  6,  10, 

A  seem  quite  irreocMidLibie  with  the  notion  of 

Im  than  two  months  for  the  whole.     The  52  days, 

thenlDie,  if  the  text  is  sound,  may  be  reckoned 

(ram  the  resumption  of  the  work  after  ir.  15,  and 

k  time  exceeding  two  years  may  have  elapsed  from 

the  oommencement  of  the  building,    llut  even  then 

I  woold  not  be  ready  for  dedication.     There  were 

he  gates  to  be  hung,  perhaps  much  rubbish  to  be 

^Bvived,  and  the  mined  houses  in  the  immediate 

'icinily  of  the  waUs  to  be  repaired.     Then,  too,  as 

*e  ihdl  see  below,  there  were  repain  to  !«  done  to  | 

'V  Temple,  and  it  is  likely  that  the  dedicat*on  of 

Ihewsllt  would  nut  take  place  till  those  repairs 

•ve  oorapleted.    Still,  even  these  causes  would  not 

be  sdsqnate  to  aeoonnt  for  a  delay  of  12  years. 

MMphoi,  who  is  seldom  in  harmony  with  the  book 

rf  Ncbcniah,  though  he  Justifies  our  suspicion  that 

k  kq^  tfane  must  have  elapsed,  by  assuming  two 

■■i  aod  four  mooths  to  the  rebuilding,  and 
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pUdng  the  completion  in  the  SBth  year  of  the 
kin<('s  rei^  whom  he  calls  Xerxes  (thus  inter- 
posing an  ititenal  of  8  years  between  Nehemiah*s 
ain>al  at  Jerusalem  as  governor  aud  the  comple- 
tion /,  yet  gives  us  no  I'eal  help.  He  does  not  at- 
tempt to  account  for  the  length  of  time,  he  makes 
no  allusion  to  the  deiication,  except  as  far  as  his 
statemeiit  that  the  wall  was  completed  in  the  ninth 
mcmth,  Chisleu  (instead  of  Elul,  the  sixtii,  as  Neli. 
vi.  15),  may  seem  to  point  to  the  dedication 
(1  Mace.  iv.  59),  and  takes  not  the  slightest  notice 
of  Nehemiah's  return  to  the  king  of  Persia.  We 
are  left,  therefore,  to  inquire  for  ourselves  whethor 
the  book  itself  suggests  any  further  causes  of  deby. 
One  cause  immediately  presents  itself,  namely,  that 
Neheaiialt's  leave  of  absence  ftt>m  the  Peniao 
court,  mentioned  ii.  6,  may  have  drawn  to  a  close 
dhortiy  after  the  completion  of  the  wall,  and  before 
the  other  above-named  works  were  complete.  And 
this  is  rendered  yet  more  probable  by  the  cireum- 
itance,  incidentally  brought  to  light,  that,  in  the 
32>I  year  of  Artaxerxea,  we  know  he  was  with  the 
king  (xiii.  6). 

Other  cireunistanoes,  too,  may  have  occurred  to 
make  it  imperative  fcr  him  to  return  to  Persia 
without  delay.  The  Ust  words  of  ch.  vi.  point  to 
some  new  effi)rt  of  Tobiah  to  interrupt  his  work, 
and  the  expression  used  seems  to  indicate  that  it 
was  the  threat  of  being  considered  as  a  rebel  by  the 
king.  If  he  could  make  it  appear  that  Artaxerxea 
was  suspicious  of  his  fidelity,  then  Nehemiah  might 
fSeel  it  matter  of  necessity  to  go  to  the  Pereian  court 
to  clear  himself  of  the  charge.  And  this  view  both 
receives  a  remarkable  confirmation  frnm,  and  throws 
quite  a  new  light  upon  the  obscure  passage  in  Kzr. 
ir.  7-23.  We  have  there  a  detailed  account  of  the 
opposition  made  by  the  Samaritan  nations  to  the 
building  of  the  walls  of  Jerusalem,  in  the  reign 
of  Aktaxkrxbs,  and  a  copy  of  the  letter  they 
wrote  to  the  king,  accusing  the  Jews  of  an  inten- 
Uon  to  rebel  as  soon  as  the  wall  should  be  finished ; 
by  which  means  they  obtained  a  decree  stoppini; 
the  building  till  the  king's  further  orders  should 
be  received.  Now,  if  we  compare  Neh.  vi.  6,  7, 
where  mention  is  made  of  the  report  ^  among  the 
heathen  *'  as  to  the  intended  rebellion  of  Nehemiah, 
with  the  letter  of  the  heathen  nations  mentioned 
in  Ezr.  iv.,  and  also  recollect  tiiat  the  only  time 
when,  ss  far  as  we  know,  the  walls  of  Jeruaaleni 
were  attempted  to  be  rebuilt,  was  when  Nehemiah 
was  governor,  it  is  difficult  to  resist  the  conclusion 
that  Ezra  iv.  7-23  relates  to  the  time  of  Nehemiah's 
government,  and  expUins  the  otherwise  unaccount- 
able cireumstance  that  12  years  ekpsed  before  the 
dedication  of  the  walls  was  completed.  Nehemiah 
may  have  started  on  his  journey  on  receiving  the 
letten  from  Persia  (if  such  they  were)  sent  him  by 
Tobiah,  leaTing  his  lieutenants  to  carry  on  the 
works,  and  after  his  departure  Rehum  and  Shimshai 
and  their  companions  may  have  come  up  to  Jeru- 
salem with  the  king's  decree  and  obliged  them  to 
desist  It  should  seem,  however,  that  at  Nehe- 
miah* s  arrival  in  Persia,  he  was  able  to  satisfy  the 
king  of  his  perfect  integrity,  and  that  he  was  per- 
mitted to  return  to  his  government  in  Judsen.  His 
leave  of  absence  may  again  have  been  of  limited 
duration,  and  the  business  of  the  census,  of  re- 
peopling  ^eni^em,  setting  up  the  city  g^tes, 
rejaildin^  the  ruined  houses,  and  repainne  the 
Temple,  may  have  occupied  his  whole  time  till  hia 
second  return  to  tin  king.  During  this  ^eeood 
absence  «x)ther  evil  aniee  —  the  gentiHsim  pv^ 
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reeofered  strength,  aiid  the  intrigues  with  Tobtah 
(vi.  17),  which  had  already  begun  before  his  fiist 
departure,  were  more  actively  carried  on,  and  led  so 
far  that  Lliashib  the  high-priest  aetually  assigned 
one  of  the  store-chambers  in  the  Temple  to  Tobiah's 
use.  'VhtB  we  are  not  told  of  till  xiii.  4-7,  when 
Nebemiah  relates  the  steps  he  took  on  his  return. 
liut  thu  Tery  circumstance  suggests  that  Nehemiah 
does  not  relate  the  events  which  happened  in  his 
absence,  and  wouid  account  for  his  silence  in  regard 
to  Rehum  and  Shimshai.  We  may  thus,  then, 
account  for  10  or  11  years  having  elapsed  before 
the  dedication  of  the  walls  took  place.  In  fact  it 
did  not  take  plaee  till  the  last  year  of  his  govern- 
ment; and  this  leads  to  the  right  interpretation 
of  xiii.  6  and  brings  it  into  perfect  harmony 
with  T.  14,  a  passage  which  obviously  imports  that 
Nebemiah's  govermneut  of  Judiea  lasted  only  12 
years,  namely,  from  the  2()th  to  the  32d  of  Arta- 
xenies.  For  the  literal  and  grammatical  rendering 
of  xiii.  6  is,  "  And  in  all  this  time  was  not  I  at 
Jerusalem:  but  in  the  two-and-thirtieth  year  of 
Artaxerxes  king  <^  liabylon,  came  I  unto  the  king, 
•od  after  certain  days  obtained  I  leave  of  the  king, 

and  I  came  to  Jerusalem  "  —  the  force  of  "^3  after 
a  negati\'e  being  bid  rather  ihaaijor  (Geaen.  Thes. 
p.  680);  the  meaning  of  the  passage  being,  there- 
fore, not  that  he  left  Jerusalem  to  go  to  Persia  in 
the  32d  of  Artaxerxes,  but,  on  the  contrary,  that 
in  that  year  he  returned  from  Persia  to  JeruMilem. 
The  dedication  of  the  walls  and  the  other  reforms 
named  in  ch.  xiii.  were  the  cloaing  acts  of  his  ad- 
ministration. 

It  has  been  already  mentioned  that  Josephus 
does  not  follow  the  authority  of  the  Book  of  Nehe- 
miah. He  detaches  Nehem.  riii.  from  its  context, 
and  appends  the  narratives  contained  in  it  to  the 
times  of  Ezra.  He  makes  £zra  die  before  Nehe- 
miah came  to  Jerusalem  as  governor,  and  conse- 
quently ignores  any  part  taken  by  him  in  coigunc- 
tion  with  Nehemiah.  He  makes  no  mention  either 
whatever  of  Snnliallat  in  the  events  of  Nehemiab*s 
government,  but  places  him  in  the  time  of  Jaddua 
and  Alexander  the  Great.  He  also  makes  the 
daughter  of  SanbaUat  marry  a  son,  not  of  Joiada, 
as  Neh.  xiii.  28,  but  of  Jonathan,  namely,  Manasseh 
the  brother  of  the  High-priest  Jaddua,  thus  en- 
tirely shifting  the  age  of  Sanballat  from  the  reign 
of  Artaxerxes  Longimanus,  to  that  of  Darius  Codo- 
manua.  and  Alexander  the  Great.  It  is  scarcely 
neoeaary  to  observe,  that  as  Artaxerxes  Longi- 
manus died  B.  c.  424,  and  Alexander  the  Great  was 
pot  master  of  Syria  and  Palestine  till  b.  c.  332,  all 
ittempts  to  reconeile  Josephus  with  Nehemiah  nraxt 
be  lost  labor.  It  is  equally  clear  that  on  every 
^und  the  authority  of  Josephus  must  yield  to 
^hat  of  Neliemiah.  The  only  question  therefore  is 
what  was  the  cause  of  Josephus*  variations.  Now, 
as  regards  the  appending  the  history  in  Neh.  viii. 
to  the  times  of  l<lzra,  we  know  that  he  was  guided 
by  the  authority  of  the  Apocryphal  1  Esdr.  as  he  had 
lieen  in  the  whole  story  of  Zerubbabel  and  Darius. 
From  the  florid  additions  to  his  narrative  of  Nelie- 
niiah's  first  application  to  Artaxerxes,  as  well  as 
hx>m  the  passage  below  referred  to  in  2  Mace.  i.  23, 
We  may  be  sure  that  tliere  were  apocryphal  versions 


a  It  Is  ivortb  rsroaridog,  that  the  apocryphal  book 
quoted  in  2  Uacc.  i.  28  seems  to  have  made  Nehemlab 
tonteujoarj  wltli  JonafchaD,  or  Johana,  the  high- 
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of  the  story  of  Nehemiah.^^  Hie  aceount  of  Jad 
dua*s  iuterriew  with  Alexander  the  Great  aavon 
strongly  of  the  same  origin,  lliere  can  be  littk 
doubt,  therefore,  that  in  all  tlie  points  in  whick 
Joeephus  diflers  from  Nehemiah,  be  followed  apoo* 
ryphal  Jewish  writings,  some  of  which  have  since 
p«ished.  The  causes  which  led  to  this  were  various 
One  doubtlem  was  the  mere  desire  for  matter  with 
which  to  fill  up  his  pages  where  the  narrative  of  the 
canonical  Scriptures  is  meagre.  In  making  Ndie- 
miah  succeed  to  the  government  after  £zra*s  deith, 
he  was  probably  influenced  partly  by  the  wish  f4 
give  an  orderly,  dignified  appearance  to  the  aaooee- 
sion  of  Jewish  governors,  approximating  as  neariy 
as  possible  to  the  old  monarchy,  and  pwtly  bj  ths 
desire  to  spin  out  his  matter  into  a  eontinuau*  his- 
tory. Then  the  difiiculties  of  the  books  of  Esra  and 
Nehemiah,  which  the  compiler  of  1  Esdr.  had  tried 
to  get  over  by  his  arrangement  of  the  order  of 
events,  coupled  with  Josephus*  groas  ignorsnoe  d 
the  real  order  of  tlie  Penian  kings,  and  hb  utter 
misconception  as  to  what  mouarchs  are  spcdcen  of 
in  tlie  Looks  of  Fzra,  Nehemiah,  and  Esther,  had 
also  a  large  influence.  The  writer,  bow.ter,  who 
makes  Darius  Codomatius  succeed  Artaxerxes  Lon- 
gimanus, and  confounds  this  last-named  king  with 
Artaxerxes  Mneinou ;  who  also  thinks  that  Xerxes 
reigned  abo>e  d2  years,  and  who  folsifies  his  best 
authority,  altering  the  names,  as  in  the  ease  of  the 
substitution  of  Xerxes  for  Artaxerxes  throughout 
the  book  of  Nehemiah,  and  suppresshig  the  fiicts,  as 
in  the  case  of  the  omission  of  all  menUou  of  Ezra, 
Tobias,  and  Sanballat  during  the  government  of 
Nehemiah,  is  not  entitled  to  much  deference  on  our 
part.  What  has  been  said  shows  clearly  how  little 
Josephus*  unsupported  authority  is  worth ;  and  bow 
entirely  the  authenticity  and  credibility  of  Nehe- 
miah remains  unshaken  by  his  blunders  and  con- 
fusions, and  that  there  is  no  occasion  to  retort  to 
the  improbable  hypothesis  of  two  Sanballats,  or  to 
attribute  to  Nehemiah  a  patriarchal  longevity,  in 
order  to  bring  his  narrative  uito  haxmouj  with  that 
of  the  Jewish  historian. 

2.  As  regards  the  authorship  of  the  book,  it  is 
admitted  by  all  critics  that  it  is,  as  to  ita  main 
parts,  the  genuuie  work  of  Nehemiah.  But  it  is 
no  less  certain  that  interpolations  and  additions 
have  been  made  in  it  since  his  time;^  and  there 
is  considerable  diversity  of  opinion  as  to  what  are 
the  portions  which  hsve  been  so  added.  From  i.  1 
to  rii.  6,  no  doubt  or  difficulty  occurs.  The  writer 
speaks  throughout  in  the  first  person  lingular,  and 

in  his  eharaeter  of  governor  ^TQ^*  Agun,  from 
xii.  31,  to  the  end  of  the  book  (except  xiL  44^*/, 
the  narrative  is  continuous,  and  the  use  of  the  first 
person  singular  constant  (xii.  31,  38,  40,  xiii.  6,  7 
Ac.),  It  is  therefore  only  in  the  intermediate  disp- 
ters,  vii.  6  to  xii.  28,  and  xii.  44-47),  thai  we  haw 
to  inquire  into  the  question  of  authorship,  and  thU 
we  will  do  by  sections:  ~ 

(a.)  The  fint  section  begins  at  Neh.  vii.  0,  and 
ends  in  the  first  half  of  riii.  1,  at  the  words  ^  one 
man.**  It  has  already  been  asserted  [Ezra,  Book 
OP.  vol.  i.  p.  806  b]  that  this  section  is  identical 
with  the  paragraph  beginning  Eier.  ii.  1,  and  endiBf 
iii.  1 ;  and  it  was  there  also  asserted  that  the  par- 


b  K.  P.  Kell,  In  hli  BtmUUvng^  ondaavora 
to  vfaidksale  Nehemiah^  authorship  Ibr  the 
bat  without  v 
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^•(Ji  Miginslly  behmived  to  th«  book  of  Nehe- 
idik,  and  mut  afterwards  inserted  in  the  place  it 
Neopiet  in  Enra.**  Both  these  assertiona  must  now 
be  made  good ;  and  first  as  to  the  identity  of  the 
ta*  paasagea.  They  are  actoally  identical  word  for 
end,  and  letter  for  letter,  except  in  two  points. 
Ods  that  the  numbers  repeatedlj  vtaj.  The  other 
Uttt  there  is  a  difierenoe  in  Uie  account  of  the 
ArioKs  made  bj  the  govemor,  the  nobles,  and  the 
peopla.  But  it  ean  he  proved  that  these  are  merely 
(whether  accidental  or  designed)  of  the 
t  text.  In  the  first  place  the  two  passages  are 
and  tbe  aame.  The  heading,  the  eontents,  the 
nnatiTe  aboot  the  sons  of  Barzillai,  the  fiau:t  of  the 
lArings,  the  dwelling  in  their  cities,  the  coming  of 
lbs  aeffcnth  month,  the  gathering  of  all  the  people  to 
JTwalam  as  one  man,  are  in  words  and  in  sense 
the  very  self-same  passage.  The  idea  that  the  very 
wns  wofds,  extending  to  70  verses,  describe  differ- 
cot  efents,  is  simply  absurd  and  irrational.  The 
BOfflben  therefore  must  originally  have  been  the 
nois  in  both  books.  Bat  next,  when  we  examine 
the  varying  numbers,  we  see  the  foUowing  particu- 
lar ]iroofr  that  the  variations  are  oorrupUons  of  the 
ons^inal  text.  Though  the  items  vary,  the  sum 
total,  42,380,  is  the  same  (Exr.  ii.  64;  Neh.  vii. 
tf ).  In  like  manner  the  lotab  of  the  servants,  the 
tinging  men  and  women,  the  horses,  mules,  and 
iMBi  are  all  the  same,  except  that  Eara  has  two 
bnadrsd,  instead  of  two  hundred  and  forty-five, 
■aging  men  and  women.  The  numbers  of  the 
Priests  and  of  the  Invites  are  the  same  in  both, 
ocept  that  the  singers,  the  sons  of  Asaph,  are  128 
in  Eioa  against  148  in  Nehemiah,  and  the  porters 
139  sgainst  138.  Then  in  each  particular  case 
vhen  the  numbers  difftr,  vre  see  plainly  how  the 
diflhenee  might  arise.  In  the  siiitement  of  the 
SBDibcr  of  the  sons  of  Arah  (the  first  case  in  which 

the  fists  difl^).  Ear.  U.  5,  we  read,  HSKD  Vyp 

CTT^Bh  rra^Dn,  »<  seven  hundred   five    and 

■vcnty,**  whereas  in  Neh.  vii.  10,  we  read,  Vf^ 

0^  D^O^Oq  nHKD.  But  the  order  of  the 
NBaeiab  in  Ear.  ii.  6,  where  the  units  precede  the 
tes,  is  the  only  case  in  which  this  order  ia  found. 

Obnooaly.  therefore,  we  ought  to  read  D'^U^POi 

iated  of  n;9Dq,  Jffty  insleMi  oT  >e.    Ko 

iMobvioosly  0^37307  may  be  a  corruption  of 

Ihsshinel  identical  D^3U7  and  probab^  eaused 

the  pneeding  change  of  nO^lpn  h'to  U^WTST},^ 
Bit  the  tens  and  on  its  being  iileutical,  it  la  evi- 
lint  that  the  variation  in  the  hundreds  is  an  error, 
-irisuig  firom  both  six  and  ««rm  beginning  with  the 

■Be  letter  «Z7.  The  very  same  interchange  of  six 
nd  isvco  takes  ph^e  in  the  numlier  of  Adonikam, 
end  Kgvai,  only  in  the  uniU  (Neh.  vii.  18,  19; 
Gir.  iL  13, 14).  In  Pahath-Moab,  the  variation  from 
•12,  Eir.  U.  6,  to  2818,  Neh.  vii.  11;  in  Zattu, 
ioa  94.%  Gzr.  ii.  8,  to  845,  Neh.  vii.  13:  in  Bin- 
Mi,  Aen  643  to  648;  in  Bebai,  from  633  to  628; 


«  8a  aiio  Orodos  (notes  on  Ssr.  il.,  Neh.  vU.),  with 
ali  oiaal  ekar  asoaa  and  aoand  Judgment.     See  «b- 
Piridlr  Us  aola  oo  Snr.  U.  1,  where  ha  says  that  manv 
of  hia  omit  eh.  ii. 


*  Or  IT  ^ffyai  to  the  right  jmShi^  fai  1».  H.  9  '•a- 
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in  Hasham,  froia  233  to  328;  in  Senaah,  from 
3630  to  3930;  the  same  cause  has  operated,  name- 
ly that  in  the  numben  two  and  eight,  three  and 

eight,  nine  and  tix,  the  same  initial  W  la  found; 
and  the  lesembfauice  in  these  numben  may  prob* 
a^y  have  been  greatly  increased  by  abbreviations. 
In  Axgad  (1222  and  2322)  as  in  Senaah,  the  mere 
circumstance  of  the  tens  and  units  being  the  same 
iA  both  passages,  while  the  thousands  differ  by  the 

mere  addition  or  omission  of  a  final  D,  is  suf 
ficient  proof  that  tbe  variation  is  a  clerical  one 
only.  In  Adin,  Neh.  rii.  20,  six  for  /our,  in  the 
hundreds,  is  probably  caused  by  the  six  hundred 
of  the  just  preceding  Adonikans.  In  the  four 
remaining  cases  the  variations  are  equally  easy  of 
exphtnation,  and  the  result  is  to  leave  not  the 
slightest  doubt  that  the  enumeration  was  identical 
in  the  first  instance  in  both  passages.  It  may, 
however,  be  added,  as  completing  the  proof  that 
these  variations  do  not  arise  from  Ezra  giring  the 
census  in  Zerubbabers  time,  and  Nehemiah  that 
in  his  own  time  (as  Ceillier,  Prideaux,  and  other 
learned  men  have  thought),  that  in  the  cases  of 
Paroeh,  Fkhath-Moab,  Elam,  Shephatiah,  Bebai, 
Azgad,  and  Adonikam,  of  which  we  are  told  iu 
Ear.  riii.  8-14,  that  considerable  numbers  came  up 
to  JudsBa  in  the  reign  of  Artaxerxes  —  long  sub- 
sequent thereftNn  to  the  Ume  of  Zerubbabel  —  the 
numbers  art  either  exactly  the  same  in  Ear.  ii.  and 
Neh  vii.,  or  exhibit  such  variations  as  have  no 
relation  whatever  to  tlie  numbers  of  those  fiunllies 
respectively  who  were  added  to  the  Jewish  reei- 
dents  in  Pabiline  under  Artaxerxes. 

To  turn  next  to  the  offerings.  The  book  of 
Eara  (ii.  68,  69)  merely  gives  the  sum  total,  aa 
foUows:  61,000  (^  drachms  of  gold,  6,000  pounds 
of  silver,  and  100  priests*  garments.  Hie  book 
of  Nehemiah  gives  no  sum  total,  but  gives  the 
foUowing  items  (vii.  72) :  — 

The  Tirahatha  gave  1000  «  drachms  of  gold,  50 
liasons,  530  priests'  garments. 

Tbe  chief  of  the  fathers  gave  20,000  dzaohma 
of  gold,  and  2,200  pounds  of  silver. 

'Ilie  rest  of  the  people  gave  30,000  drachma 
of  gold,  2,000  pounds  of  silver,  and  67  prieeta* 
garments. 

Here  then  we  leani  that  theee  offhrings  were 
made  in  three  shares,  by  tliree  distinct  parties:  the 
governor,  the  chief  fiathers,  the  people.  The  sum 
total  of  drachms  of  gold,  we  learn  from  Eara,  waa 
61,000.  The  shares,  we  learn  from  Nehemiah. 
were  20,000  in  two  out  of  the  three  donors,  but 
1,000  in  the  case  of  the  third  and  chief  donor! 
Is  it  not  quite  evident  that  in  the  case  of  Nehe^ 
miah  the  20  has  slipped  out  of  the  text  (as  in  1 
Esdr.  V.  4h,  60,000  has),  and  tliat  his  real  con- 
tribution was  21,000?  his  generosity  prompting 
him  to  give  in  excess  of  his  fair  third.  Next,  as 
regards  the  pounds  of  silver.  The  sum  total  was 
according  to  Ezra,  5,000.  The  shares  were,  accord- 
ing to  Nehemiah,  2,200  pounds  from  the  chiefs, 
and  2,000  from  the  people.  But  the  LXX.  give 
2,300  for  the  chiefs,  and  2,200  for  the  neople, 
making  4,500  in  aU,  and  so  leaving  a  deO«ianoj 


stead  of  0*^730$),  then  tbe  D'^StZJ  of  Neb.  rii.  10 
la  easQy  aeoonnted  for  by  tlie  foot  that  the  two  pee* 
ceding  nnmbera  at  Paroah  and  Shephatiah  both  eof 
with  the  aame  number  fuw. 
•  Obaerve  the  odd  thouaaad  In  both  <iaiaa 
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of  600  pounds  as  conip«red  with  Ezra's  total  of 
ft,000,  and  uscribin;;  oo  silTer  offering  to  Uw  Tir- 
ihatba.     As  reganis  the  priests*  garments.     I1ie 
sum  total  aa  given  in  both  the  Hebrew  and  Greek 
text  of  Ezra,  and  in  1  Esdr.,  is  100.     The  items 
•A  given  in  Neh.  vii.  70,  are  630  +  67  =  (Ml. 
But  the  LXX.  give  30 -f  67  =  97,  and  that  this 
is  nearly  correct  is  apparent  from  the  numbers 
theniseh^.     For  the  total  lieing  100,  83  is  the 
nearest  whole  number  to  X|i«,  and  67  is  the  near- 
est whole  number  to  J  X  100.     So  that  we  can- 
not doubt  that  the  Tirshatha  gave  33   prienU' 
garments,  and  the  rest  of  the  people  ga\e  ti7, 
probably  in  two  gifts  of  34  and  33,  making  in  all 
100.     But  how  came  the  600  to  be  added  on  to 
Uie  Tirshatha's  tale  of  garments  ?     Clearly  it  is 
a  fra«;ment  of  the  missing  500  pounds  of  silver, 
which,  with  the  50  bowls,  made  up  the  Tirehatha'x 
donation  of  silver.     So  that  Neh.  vii.  70  ought  to 
be  read  thus,  '*  The  Tirshatha  gave  to  the  treasure 
21,000  dmching  uf  gold,  50  basons,  500  pounds  of 
silver,  and  33  priests*  garments."     The  offerings 
tlieii.  as  well  lu  the  numbers  in  the  lists,  were  once 
identical  in  both  books,  and  we  learn  from  Eer.  ii. 
68,  what  the  lKx>k  of  Nehemiah  does  not  expressly 
tell  us  (though  the  /fiiegis'  yurmentt  strongly  in- 
dicate it),  what  was  the  purpose  of  this  liberal  con- 
tribution, namely,  «'  to  set  up  the  House  of  God  in 

his  place  ••  (WDP  by  "iTOy n^).  From  this 
phrase  occurring  in  Ezr.  ii.  Just  before  the  account 
of  the  build !n«r  of  the  Temple  by  Zerubbabel,  it 
haA  usually  Keen  understood  as  referring  to  the 
rebuilding.  But  it  really  means  no  such  thing. 
Tlie  phrase  properly  implies  restoration  and  preser- 
v9tion,  as  may  l«  seen  in  the  exactly  similar  case 
of  the  restoration  of  the  Temple  by  Jehoiada,  2 
Chr.  xxiv.  13,  after  the  injuries  and  neglect  under 

Athalia,  where  we  read,    rT^J-nS  ^"T'^nj!] 

hn5Sr\0  by  Cr»rTbj«l»  *»  they  set  the  House 
>f  dod  in  its  state  •»  (o©mp.  also  1  K.  x v.  4 ).  The 
fact  then  was  that,  when  all  the  rulers  and  nobles 
%nd  people  were  gathered  together  at  Jerusalem  to 
je  roistered  in  the  seventh  month,  advantage  was 
taken  of  the  opportunity  to  6ollect  their  contribu- 
ttoDs  to  restore  the  Temple  also  (2  Mace.  i.  18), 
which  had  naturally  partaken  of  the  general  misery 
And  affliction  of  Jerusalem,  but  whidi  it  would 
Dot  hftve  l)een  wise  to  restore  till  the  rebuilding 
»f  the  wall  placed  the  city  in  a  state  of  safety. 
kX  the  same  time,  and  in  the  same  spirit,  they 
formed  the  resolutions  recorded  in  Neh.  z.  32-39, 
.0  keep  up  the  Temple  ritual. 

It  already  follows,  from  what  has  been  said,  that 
Uie  section  undo:  consideration  is  in  its  right  place 
b  the  book  of  Nehemiah,  and  was  hiserted  subse- 
quently in  the  book  of  Ezra  out  of  ita  chronological 
(wder.  But  one  or  two  additional  proofs  of  this 
must  be  mentbned.  The  most  convincing  and 
palpable  of  these  is  perhaps  the  mention  of  the 
Tinhatha  in  Ezr.  U.  63;  Neh.  vii.  65.  That  the 
Tbrshatha,  here  and  at  Neh.  vii.  70,  means  Nehe- 
miah, we  are  expressly  told  (Neh.  riii.  9,  x. !),«  and 
therefore  it  is  perfectly  certain  that  what  is  related 
(Ezr.  ii.  62;  Neh.  vii.  64)  happened  in  Nehemiah^s 
time,  and  not  in  Zembbabd's.     Consequently  the 


«  It  Is  worth  notieing  that  Nehemlah^s  name  is 
■o*«sd  as  the  Tinhatha  in  1  Bsdr.  v.  40. 
*  Wsn  It  not  Star  the  mentfon  of  Nehemteh  and 
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taking  of  the  eensm,  which  gave  rin  to  tbi  Ijei 
dent,  belongi  to  the  same  time.     In  other  worda 
the  section  we  are  oonsidering  is  in  ita  original  and 
right  pliice  in  the  book  of  Nehemiah,  and  wm 
transferred  from  thence  to  the  book  of  Ezra,  where 
it  stands  out  of  ita  chronological  order.     And  this 
is  still  further  evident  from  the  circunistanoe  *Ji»# 
the  ckwing  portion  of  this  section  is  an  abbrevia- 
tion of  the  same  portion  as  it  stands  in  Nehemiah, 
proring  that  the  pMsage  existed  in  Nehemiah  be- 
fore it  was  inserted  in  Ezra.     Another  proof  is  the 
mention  of  Ezra  as  taking  part  in  that  aasimbly 
of  the  people  at  Jerusalem  which  is  described  in 
Ezr.  iii.  1 ;  Neh.  viii.  1 ;  for  Ezra  di«l  iwA  eome  ta 
Jerusalem  till  the  reign  of  Artaxerxes  (Ezr.  riL) 
Another  is  the  mentkm  of  Nehemiah  as  one  of  tht 
leaders  under  whom  the  captives  enumerated  in 
the  census  came  up,  Ezr.  ii.  2;  Neh.  vii.  7:  ia 
both  which  paMages  the  juxtaposition  of  Ng1i» 
miah  with  Seraiah,  when  compared  with  Neb.  x. 
1,  2,  greatly  strengthens  the  oondusion  that  Nehe- 
miah the  Tirshatha  is  meant     Hien  again,  that 
Nehemiah  should  summon  all  the  families  of  Israel 
to  Jerusalem  to  take  their  oensus,  and  that,  having 
done  so  at  great  cost  of  time  and  trouble,  he,  or 
whoever  waa  employed   by  him,    should   mcnly 
transcribe  an  old  oensus  taken  neariy  100  yean 
before,  instead  of  recording  the  result  of  hit  owk 
labora,  is  so  improbable  tSiat  nothing  but  the  plain- 
est necessity  could  make  one  believe  it.     The  only 
difficulty  in  the  way  is  that  the  words  in  Neh.  vii. 
5,  6,  seem  to  describe  the  register  whieh  follows  as 
**  the  register  of  the  genealogy  of  them  which  came 
up  at  the  first,'*  and  that  the  expression,  «« and 
found  written  therein,"  requires  that  the  words 
which   follow  should   be  a  quotation   from   that 
register  (comp.  vi.  6).    To  this  difficulty  (and  it 
is  a  difficulty  at  fint  sight)  it  is  a  sufficaent 
answer  to  say  that  the  words  quoted  are  only  those 
(in  Neh.  vii.  6)  which  contain  the  title  of  the 
register  found  by  Nehemiah.     His  own  new  reg- 
ister begins  with  the  words  at  ver.  7:    D'^HSlil. 

•  T    -' 

etfi.,  **  The  men  who  came  with  Zerubbabel,**  etc^ 
which  form  the  descripti^-e  title  of  the  following 
catalogue.^  Nehemiah,  or  those  employed  by  hin 
to  take  the  new  oensus,  doubtless  made  use  of  the 
old  register  (sanctioned  as  it  had  been  by  Haggai 
and  Zechariah)  as  an  authority  by  which  to  decide 
the  genealogies  of  the  present  generation.  And 
hence  it  was  that  when  the  sons  of  Barzilki 
claimed  to  be  entered  into  the  register  of  priestly 
fiunilies,  but  could  not  produce  the  entry  of  their 
house  in  that  old  register,  Nehemiah  refused  to 
admit  them  to  the  priestly  office  (63-66),  but  mads 
a  note  of  their  claim,  that  it  might  be  decided 
whenever  a  competent  authority  should  uisi. 
From  all  which  it  is  abundantly  dear  tb^  tlis 
section  under  consideration  belongs  property  to  tfas 
book  of  Nehemiah.  It  does  not  follow,  however, 
that  it  was  written  in  tta  present  form  by  Nehe- 
miah himself.  Indeed  the  sudden  change  to  tlis 
thund  person,  in  speaking  of  the  Tirshatha,  in  w. 
65,  70  (a  change  which  continues  regulariy  till  the 
section  beginning  xii.  31),  is  a  strong  indicata.« 
of  a  change  in  the  writer,  as  is  also  the  use  of  the 
term  Tirshatha  instead  of  Pechah,  which  h»t  ii 


Morleeal  ia  ver.  7,  one  might  have  thooi^t 
mJah's  register  began  with  the  words,  fTbe  w 
of  the  men,"  ia  ver.  7. 
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M  offidal  dtrigimtion  by  wbieh  Xehemtah  vgtaka 
jf  bimadf  and  other  goveni<nni  (v.  14.  18,  u.  7,  l\ 
si.  7).  It  aeenis  prob«ble,  tIbiBfore,  that  eh.  vii., 
koin  ver.  7,  ooutuna  the  tulfttance  of  what  was 
iMu&d  in  thU  part  of  Nehemiah's  narrative,  but 
abridged,  and  in  the  form  of  an  abetroct,  which 
maj  aocount  for  the  difficulty  of  separating  Nehe- 
iuiah*B  register  from  Zerubbabel'Si  aud  also  for  the 
rtfj  abrupt  mention  of  the  gifts  of  the  Tirsbatha 
iud  the  people  at  the  end  of  the  chapter.  This 
ibAniet  formed  a  transition  from  Nehemiah*s  uar- 
ntrie  iu  the  preceding  chapters  to  the  entirely  new 
OMttcr  inserted  in  the  following  sections. 

{h.)  The  next  section  commences  Neh.  nil., 
Iitt«  part  of  m.  1,  and  ends  Neh.  zi.  3.     Now 
Usmighoiit  this  section  several  things  are  observ- 
aUa.    (1.)  Nehemiah  does  not  once  speak  in  the 
fint  penoQ  (viii.  9,  z.  1).     (2.)  Nehemiah  is  no 
loD^  the  principal  actor  in  what  is  done,  but 
sfaHMt  disi^pean  from  the  scene,  instead  of  being, 
SB  in  the  first  six  chapters,  the  eoitre  of  the  whole 
setkn.     (3.)  Esra  for  the  first  time  is  introduced, 
sod  thnnighoat  the  whole  section  the  most  promi- 
DCDt  place  is  assigned  either  to  him  personally,  or 
to  itcMy  ecdeeiastical  affiurs.     (4.)  The  prayer 
in  ch.  is.  is  very  different  in  its  construction  from 
Nehemiah*!  f^myer  in  eh.  i.,  and  in  its  frequent 
wfrieniffe  to  the  various  books  of  the  O.  T.  singu- 
kily  suited  to  the  character  and  acquirements  of 
Ksa,  *•  the  ready  scribe  in  the  law  of  Hoses.** 
(5^)  The  section  was  written  by  an  eye-witness  and 
in  the  events  described.     This  appears  by  the 
ula,  e.  g.  Tiii.  4,  5,  6,  Ac.,  and  the  use 
•f  the  fint  penon  plural  (z.  30-39).     (6.)  There 
H  a  strong  resemblance  to  tht  style  and  manner  of 
~    I's  narrative,  and  also  an  identity  in  the  use  of 
phrases  (comp.  Kxr.  iv.  18,  Neh.  viii.  8; 
Est.  vi.  33,  Neh.  viii.  17).     This  resembUnoe  is 
admitted  by  critics  of  the  most  opposite  opinions 
(see  Keil*s  EinUilung,  p.  461).     Hence,  as  Ezra's 
BManer  is  to  speak  of  himself  in  the  third  as  well 
SB  in  the  fint  perMu,  there  is  great  probability  in 
the  opinion  advocated  by  Havemick  and  Kleinert,** 
that  this  section  is  the  work  of  Ezra.     The  fiust, 
too,  that  1  Eadr.  iz.  38  sqq.  annexes  Neh.  viii.  1-13 
lo  Ear.  z.,  in  which  it  is  followed  by  Josephus 
{Amt.  ZL  S,  §  5),  is  perhaps  an  indication  that  it 
was  known  to  be  the  work  of  Eara.     It  is  not 
necessary  to  suppose  that  Ezra  himself  uisei'ted 
CUs  or  any  other  part  of  the  present  book  of 
Nehemiah  in  the  midst  of  the  Tinhatha's  his- 
Isiy.     Bnt   if  there  was  extant  an   account  of 
Ibese  transactions  by  Ezra,  it  may  have  been  thus 
bcarporated  with  Nehemiah*s  history  by  the  hwt 
editor  of  Seriptore.     Nor  is  it  impossible  that  the 
■nkm  of  Ezra  and  Nehemiah  as  one  book  in  the 
aeient  Hebrew  arrangement  (as  Jerome  testifies), 
uder  the  title  of  the  Book  of  Ezra,  may  have  had 
te  origin  in  this  circumstance. 

(«.)  The  tiilrd  seetkio  oonaists  of  ch.  zt  3-36. 
U  eeotains  a  list  of  the  fihmilies  of  Judah,  Beqja- 
■u,  and  Levi  (priests  and  Levites),  who  took  up 
their  abode  at  Jerusalem,  in  aocordacce  with  the 
MsdiitioD  c(  tlie  volunteers,  and  the  decision  of 
Ike  bt,  BMnttoned  hi  zi.  1,  3.  This  list  forms 
«  kind  of  sopplemeat  to  that  hi  tU.  8-60,  as 
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apoean  by  the  allusion  in  zi.  3  to  that  previous 
document     For  ver.  3  distinguishes  the  following 
list  of  tne  *'  dwellers  at  Jeniaiilem  *'  from  the  fore- 
going one  of  "Israel,  priests,  Lerites,  Nethiuim, 
and  children  uf  Solomon's  servants,"  who  dwelt  in 
the  cities  of  Israel,  as  set  forth  in  ch.  vii.     This 
list  is  an  extract  from  the  official  roll  preso'ved  in 
the  national  arohives,  only  somewhat  abbreviated, 
lis  appears  by  a  comparison  with  1  Chr.  ix.,  where 
an  abstract  of  the  same  ruU   is  also  pi'eserved 
in  a  fuller  form,  and  in  the  latter  part  especially 
with  considerable   variations    and   additions  :    it 
seems  also  to  be  quite  out  of  its  place  in  Chroni- 
cles,  and  its  insertion  there  probably  caused  the 
repetition  of  1  Chr.  viii.  29-40,  which  is  found  in 
duplicate  ix.  35-44:   in  the  latter  place  whoUy 
unconnected   with  ix.  1-34,  but  connected  with 
what    follows  (ch.  x.   fil),  as  well  as  with   what 
precedes  ch.  ix.     Whence  it  appears  dou-ly  that 
1  Chr.  ix.  2-34  is  a  later  insertion  made  after 
Nehemiah's  census,^  but  proving  by  its  very  in- 
coherence that*  the  book  of  (jbroiiicles  existed  pre- 
vious to  its  insertion.     But  this  hy  the  way.     The 
iviture  of  the  information    in   this   section,  and 
the  parallel  passage  in  1  Chr.,  would  rather  in- 
dicate a  licvitical  hand.     It  niii^lit  or  might  not 
have  been  the  same  which  inserted  the  preceding 
section.     If  written  later,  it  is  perhaps  the  work 
of  the  same  person  who  inserted  xii.  1-30,  44-47. 
In  conjunction  with  1  Chr.  ix.  it  gives  us  minute 
and  interesting  information  concerning  the  fom- 
ilies  residing  at  Jerusalera,<^  and  their  geneal<^;ies, 
and   especially  concerning   the  provision   for  the 
Temple-service.     The  grant  made  by  Artaxerzes 
(ver.  23)  for  the  maintenance  of  the  singen  it 
ezactly  parallel   to  that  made  by  Darius  as  set 
forth  in  Ezr.  vi.  8,  9,  10.     The  statement  in  ver. 
24  concerning  Pethahiah  the  Zarhite,  as  "  at  the 
king's  hand  in  all  matten  concerning  the  people,'* 
is  somewhat  obscure,  unless  perchance  it  aUudes  to 
the  time  of  Nehemiah's  absence  in  Uabylon,  when 
Pethahiah   may   have    been  a  kind  of   deputy- 
governor  nd  inUrim, 

{d.)  From  zii.  1  to  36  is  clearly  and  certainly  aa 
abstract  from  the  official  lists  made  and  inserted 
here  long  after  Nehemiah's  time,  and  aftper  the 
destruction  of  the  Penion  dynasty  by  Alexander 
the  Great,  as  is  plainly  indicated  by  the  expression 
Darius  the  Persian,  as  well  as  by  the  mention  of 
Jaddua.  The  allusion  to  Jeshua,  and  to  Nehe- 
miah and  Ezra,  in  ver.  26,  is  also  such  as  would 
be  made  long  postoior  to  their  lifetime,  and  con* 
tains  a  remarkable  reference  to  the  two  censuses 
taken  and  written  down,  the  one  in  Jeshua  and 
Zerubbabers  time,  the  oUier  in  the  time  of  Nehe 
miah;  for  it  is  evidently  from  these  two  censuses, 
the  existence  of  which  is  borne  witness  to  in  Neh. 
vii.  5,  that  the  writer  of  xii.  26  drew  his  informa- 
tion concerning  the  priestly  fomiUes  at  those  two 
epochs  (compare  also  xii.  47). 

The  Juxtaposition  of  the  list  of  priests  in  Zerub- 
babel's  time,  with  that  of  thoee  who  sealed  the 
covenant  in  Nehemuth*s  time,  as  given  below,  both 
illustrates  the  use  of  proper  nam«»  abuve  referred 
to,  and  also  the  clerical  fluctuations  to  which  propel 
names  are  sulgeet. 


S.IS 


aeeribsB  eh.  TiU.  to  an  ssslstani,  iz.  anl 
bamit  8ss  Ds  Wells*B  EkUtUung,  Pai- 
tt.8ai. 


Gomp.  1  Ohr.  he.  3  with  Neh.  vU.  78 
e  That  thsss  flunillss  were  ol^ts  of  sspsrvil  Inl 
SB.  i^psan  from  Neh.  zL  2. 
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z.1-8. 


Neh.  sIL  1-7. 


J«raiilali 
Puhiur  . 

Hattosb 

EheUaiAh 

MAUuob 

Hftrlni    • 

Ueramotti 

Obttdlah 

DukM    . 

Cttnnathon 

Banioh  . 

MMbaUam 

Ab^   . 


BUSfti 


Amftrifth 

UaUoeh 

HftUoih 


Mallvek  (jthoy) 
Rahnm 
Haramotti 
Iddo 

Qlnnetlio 


Hkmin 


.     .      Bilffab 
.    .      Sbanudfth 
Jotarib 
Jtdfttoh 
teUn 
Amok 
HUklah 
JedaUh. 

(e.)  zii.  44-47  is  an  explanatory  interpolation, 
nade  in  later  times,  probably  by  the  last  reviser 
of  the  book,  whoever  be  was.  That  it  is  so  is  evi- 
dent not  only  from  the  sudden  change  from  the 
first  person  to  the  third,  and  the  dropping  of  the 
personal  narrative  (though  the  matter  is  one  in 
which  Nehemiah  necessarily  took  the  lead),  but 
from  the  fact  that  it  describes  the  identical  transac- 
tion described  in  xui.  10-13  by  Nehemiah  himself, 
where  be  speaks  as  we  should  expect  him  to  speak : 
**  And  I  made  treasurers  over  the  treasuries,*'  etc. 
The  language,  too,  of  ver.  47  is  manifestly  Uiat 
of  one  looking  back  upon  the  times  of  Zerubbabel 
and  thoee  of  Nehemiah  as  :iliice  past  In  like  man- 
ner xii.  27-00  is  the  account  by  the  same  annotator 
of  what  Nehemiah  himself  relates,  xiii.  10-12. 

Though,  however,  it  is  not  difficult  thus  to  point 
out  those  passages  of  the  book  which  were  not  part 
of  Nehemiah*B  own  work,  it  is  not  easy,  by  cutting 
them  out,  to  restore  that  work  to  its  integrity. 
For  Neh.  xU.  31  does  not  fit  on  well  to  any  pMi 
of  cb.  vii.,  or,  in  other  words,  the  latter  portion 
of  Nehemiah's  work  does  not  join  on  to  the  former. 
Had  the  former  part  been  merely  a  kind  of  diary 
entered  day  by  day,  one  might  have  supposed  that 
It  was  abruptly  interrupted  and  as  abruptly  re- 
lumed. But  as  Neh.  v.  14  distinctly  shows  that 
kbs  whole  history  was  either  written  or  revised  by 
the  author  after  he  had  been  governor  twel\'e  years, 
■Qch  a  supposition  cannot  stand.  It  should  seem, 
tbeiefbre,  that  we  have  only  the  first  and  last  parts 
of  Nehemiah's  work,  and  that  for  some  reason  the 
intermediate  portion  has  been  dispkoed  to  make 
room  (or  the  narrative  and  documents  fix>m  Neh. 
vii.  7  to  xii.  27. 

And  we  are  greatly  confirmed  In  this  toppoation 
y  observing  that  in  the  veiy  chapter  where  we 
t**«t  notice  this  abrupt  change  of  person,  we  have 
mother  ev^enoe  that  we  have  not  the  whole  of 
what  Neiieiuiah  wrote.  For  at  the  ckMe  of  chap. 
viL  we  have  an  account  of  the  oflhrings  made  by 

•  It  is  not  nectMsaiy  to  believe  that  Nehemiah  wrote 
all  that  U  attributea  to  him  lo  2  Uaoc.  It  Is  very 
pobsbls  that  there  wm  an  apoeryphal  venion  of  his 
book,  with  additions  and  embelllshmeots.  Slill  even 
Iha  eriflnal  «ork  wmj  have  oonadned  matter  either 
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tlM  govenior,  the  cJiieb,  and  the  people,  bat  ws 
an  not  even  toU  fo%what  purpose  these  cflteings 
WWB  made.  Only  we  are  led  to  guess  that  it  mwl 
hav«  been  for  the  Temple,  as  the  parallel  passage  li 
Ear.  ii.  tells  us  it  was,  by  the  mention  of  tht 
priests*  garments  which  formed  a  pari  of  the  ofifer- 
ings.  Obviously,  therefore,  the  original  work  mint 
hare  contained  an  account  of  some  transactions 
connected  with  repairing  or  beautifying  the  Tem- 
ple, which  led  to  these  contributions  being  made. 
Now,  it  so  hi^ipens  that  there  is  a  passage  in  2 
Maoc.  ii.  13,  in  which  **  the  writings  and  eonunen- 
taries  of  Nehemiah**  are  refened  to  in  a  way  which 
shows  that  they  contained  matter  icktive  to  Cki 
sacred  fire  having  consumed  the  sacrifices  oflferad  by 
Nehemiah  on  some  solemn  ooeasion  when  he  re|iabcd 
and  dedicated  the  Temple,  whiefa  is  not  found  in 
the  present  book  of  Nehemiah ;  and  if  any  depend- 
ence can  be  pUced  upon  the  aoooont  there  givon, 
and  in  i.  1^-86,  we  seem  to  have  exactly  the  two 
facts  that  we  want  to  Justify  our  hypothesis.  The 
one,  that  Nehemiah's  narrative  at  this  port  oon- 
tained  some  things  which  were  not  suited  to  form 
pari  of  the  Bible;*  the  other,  that  it  formeriy 
contained  some  account  whioh  wouki  be  the  natu- 
ral occasion  for  mentioning  the  oflferings  whieh 
oome  in  so  abruptly  at  present  If  this  were  so, 
and  the  exceptional  matter  was  consequently  ODili> 
ted,  and  an  abridged  notice  of  the  oflerings  retained, 
we  should  have  exactly  the  appearance  which  «c 
actually  have  in  chap.  rii. 

Nor  is  such  an  explanation  less  suited  to  eonnoet 
the  latter  portion  of  Nehemiah's  narrative  with  tbo 
former.  Chap.  xii.  31  goes  on  to  describe  the 
dedication  of  the  wall  and  its  oeremoniaL  How 
naturally  this  would  be  the  sequel  of  that  dedica- 
tion of  the  restored  Temple  spoken  of  by  tbt 
author  of  2  Mace,  it  is  needless  to  observe.  So 
that  if  we  suppose  the  missing  portions  of  Neho> 
miah*s  history  which  described  the  dedication  ser- 
vice of  the  Temple  to  have  followed  his  description 
of  the  census  in  ch.  viL,  and  to  have  been  followed 
by  the  account  of  the  oflMngs,  and  then  to  have 
been  succeeded  by  the  dedication  of  the  wall,  wo 
have  a  perfectly  natural  and  consistent  narrativo. 
tn  erasing  what  was  irrelevant,  and  inserting  tbo 
inten'entng  matter,  of  course  i^  pains  were  Uken, 
because  no  desire  existed,  to  disguise  the  operation, 
or  to  make  the  joints  smooth;  the  olgeet  being 
simply  to  preserve  an  authentic  record  withosit 
reference  to  autliorship  or  literary  perfection. 

Another  circumstance  which  lends  much  proba- 
bility to  the  statement  in  2  Mace,  is  that  the 
writer  closely  connects  what  Nehemiah  did  wiUi 
what  Solomon  had  done  before  him,  in  this,  ona 
may  guess,  following  Nehemiah's  narrative.  But 
in  the  extant  port^  of  our  book,  Neh.  i.  6,  wa 
have  a  distinct  allusion  to  Solomon*s  prayer  (1  K. 
viii.  28,  29),  as  also  in  Neh.  xiii.  26,  we  have  to 
another  part  of  Sobmon's  life.  So  that  on  ths 
whole  the  passage  in  2  Blacc  lends  oonsfdciable 
support  to  the  theory  that  the  middle  portion  of 
Nehemiah's  work  was  cut  out,  and  that  there  wa: 
substituted  for  it  partly  an  abridged  abetraet,  and 
partly  Exra's  narrativo  and  other  appended  doen- 
ments.* 


not  strictly  anthentie,  or  for 
suited  to  have  a  place  in  the 

b  CellUer  also  snpposss  that 
work  m^  be  now  lost 


other 
part  of 
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We  may  then  afBrm  with  toIemUe  oertainij  that 
iD  the  niddk  put  of  tha  book  of  Kebemiah  has 
MM  mppGed  b>  Ahir  hands,  and  that  the  fint  six 
!faiplen  and  pari  of  the  wventh,  and  the  btt 
}kapler  and  half,  wen  alone  written  bj  him,  the 
■lermediate  portion  being  iuerted  by  tho«e  who 
tad  aotbority  to  do  ■»,  in  order  to  complete  the 
biiUrr  of  the  tnuiaactioni  of  those  times.  The 
difiomee  of  anthonhip  being  marked  especiallj 
by  this,  that,  in  the  first  and  last  portions,  Nehe- 
Biish  mvariabiff  speakj  in  the  first  person  slngnJar 
(nespi  in  the  mserted  Tersei  xii.  44-47),  but  in 
the  middle  portion  never.  It  is  in  this  middle 
pDTtioD  alone  that  matter  nnsuited  to  Nehemiah*s 
tiBM  (aa  f.  g.  Neh.  xii.  11,  22)  is  found,  that 
ehsemity  of  eonnection  exists,  and  that  the  variety 
of  style  (as  almost  all  critaes  admit)  suggests  a 
diflkent  authorship.  But  when  it  is  rememliered 
tint  the  book  of  Nehemiah  is  in  fact  a  oontinua- 
tioB  of  the  Chitooicfes,*  being  reckoned  by  the 
Hebrews,  as  Jerome  testifies,  ss  one  with  ICxra, 
wkidi  was  oonfessedly  so,  and  that,  as  we  have 
under  Ezra,  Chroniclra,  and  Kings,  the 
method  of  composing  the  national 
dumides  was  to  make  use  of  contemporary  writ- 
iof^  and  work  them  up  according  to  the  require 
Dents  of  the  case,  it  will  cease  to  surprise  us  in 
the  lesst  that  Nehemiah's  diary  shouM  have  1)een 
10  ased:  nor  will  the  admixture  of  other  con- 
tcmporaiy  documents  with  it,  or  the  addition  of 
toy  reflections  by  the  latest  editor  of  it,  in  any 
way  detract  from  its  authenticity  or  authority. 

As  regards  the  time  when  the  book  of  Nehemiah 
was  put  into  its  present  form,  we  have  only  the 
foUowing  data  to  guide  us.     The  latest  high-priest 
OMntioned,  .Isddua,  was  doubtless  still  alive  when 
ail  name  was  added.     The  descriptive  addition  to 
the  name  of  Darius  (xii.  22)  *>the  Persian,'*  indi- 
cates that  the  Persian  rule  had  ceased,  and  the 
(jteek  rule  had  begun.    Jaddua*8  name,  therefore, 
tad  the  ehuise  at  3ie  end  of  ver.  22,  were  inserted 
esriy  m  the  rel:;n  of  Alexander  the  Great     But  it 
sppesfs  that  tlw  roisters  of  the  Levites,  entered 
into  the  Chronicles,  did  not  come  down  lower  than 
the  time  of  Jobanan  (ver.  23);  and  it  even  seems 
ftom  the  distribution  of  the  ooi\junction  ^  and  **  in 
ver.  SS,  that  the  name  of  Jaddua  was  not  included 
when  the  sentence  was  first  written,  but  stopped 
at  Jokmbtn^  and  that  Jaddua  and  the  clause  about 
the  prieals  were  added  later.     So  that  the  close  of 
the  Persian  dominion,  and  the  beginning  of  the 
(sreek,  is  the  time  clearly  indicated  when  l^^e  Utest 
sdditioas  were  made.     But  wheth»  this  addition 
vss  snything  mors  than  the  insertion  of  the  docu- 
■SBts  contidned  firom  ch.  xi.  8  to  xii.  S28,  or  even 
Uch  leas;  or  whether  at  the  same  time,  or  at  an 
•vlier  one,  the  great  alteration  was  made  of  sub- 
itttotii^;  the  abridgment  in  ch.  rii.  in  the  contem- 
poraiy  narratives  in  ch.  viii.,  ix.,  x.,  for  what 
Nehemiah  had  written,  there  seems  to  be  no  means 
ef  deciding^    Nor  is  the  deebion  of  much  conse- 
fMoee,  except  that  it  would  be  interesting  to  know 
ttsctly  when  the  volume  of  Holy  Scripture  defini- 
tMy  ssmmed  its  present  shape,  and  who  wer*  the 
^noos  who  pot  the  finishing  hand  to  it. 

9>  la  respeet  to  laognage  and  style,  this  book  is 
mj  wnilsr  to  the  Chronicles  and  Eoa.    Nehe- 


•Itlvaldalm. 

*  UwikBtwtlie 
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history  of  the  titto  Ttashalha, 
dslw mining  the  decs  ef  tat  pas- 
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mlah  has,  it  Is  true,  quite  his  own  manner,  and,  as 
De  Wette  has  observed,  certain  phrases  and  modes 
of  expression  peculiar  to  himself.  He  has  alse 
some  few  words  and  fonns  not  found  ebewbere  in 
Scripture;  but  the  general  Hebnw  style  is  exactly 
that  of  the  hooka  purporting  to  be  of  the  sanil 

age.  Some  words,  as  CS^iHT^P,  •«  cymbals,'* 
occur  in  Chron.,  Ezr.,  and  Neh.,  but  nowhere  else. 

^?9nn  occurs  frequently  in  the  same  three  books, 

but  only  twice  (in  Judg.  v.)  besides.     ^*7|H  o^ 

Snn^M,  «*a  letter,"  b  common  only  to  Neh. 

Ksth.,  Ezr.,  and  Chron.     TVy^^,  and  its  Chaklet 

equivalent,  HTj*^^,  whether  spoken  of  the  palsee  al 
Susa,  or  of  the  Temple  at  Jerusalem,  are  com- 
mon only  to  Neh.,  Kzr.,  Esth.,  Dan.,  and  Chron. 

b^tt^  to  Neh.,  and  Dan.,  and  Ps.  xlv.     The  phrase 

Q^9^n  "^U^ii  <»i<^  it"  Chaldee  eqtdvalent,  ^  the 
(Tod  of  Heavens,**'  are  common  to  Ezr.,  Neh.,  and 

Dan.  tZnb9f  "  distinctly,*'  is  common  to  Ear 
and  Neh.  Such  words  as  ])9>  *^^T?>  ^?19i 
and  such  Aramaisms  as  the  use  of    /^T^f   i>  7, 

^l  vB^,  V.  7,  iTTO,  V.  4,  Ac,  are  alsu  evidences 
of  the  age  when  Nehemiah  wrote.  As  examples 
of  peculiar  words  or  meanin}rs,  used  in  this 
book  alone,   the  following   may   be  mentioned  : 

:f  n;}(p,  '<  to  inspect,"  if.  13,  15;  Tt^  in  the 
sense  of  "interest,"  v.  11;  ^^  (in  Hipb.),  «'to 
shut,"  vii.  3:  b^hlS,  "a  lifting  up,"  riii.  6; 
nnyn,  »♦  pmiaes,"  or  "  choirs,"  xiL  8  ; 
nytSnrj,  **  a  procession,"  xii.  81 ;  M^iJD, 
in  sense  of  *«  reading,"  riU.   8;     n^^V^    fi>r 

^T?^?t%?i  uii*  13,  where  both  form  snd  sense  ars 
alike  unusuaL 

The  Aramean  form,  H^iT^,  Hiph.  of  TTJ^  for 

n'lj  r,  ia  very  rare,  only  five^  other  analogous  ex- 
amples occurring  in  the  Heb.  Scriptures,  though 
it  is  very  common  in  Biblical  Chaldee. 

The  phrase  D^H  ^n^ttJ  B^M,  iv.  17  (which 
is  omitted  by  the  LXX.)  £b  htoapiLble  of  expbna- 

tion.    One  would  have  expected,  instead  of  D^*!}f 

11^^  as  in  2  Cbr.  xxiii.  10. 

Wrjtt^rjn,  •♦  the  Tlrshatha,-  which  only  oocon 
in  Ezr.  U.'68;  Neh.  ril.  65,  70,  viii.  9,  x.  1,  is  of 
uncertain  etymology  and  meaning.  It  is  a  term 
applied  only  to  Nehemiah,  and  seems  to  be  mors 
likely  to  mean  "cupbearer"  than  "governor," 
though  the  btter  interpretation  is  adopted  by 
(Sesenius  (TVkfS.  s.  v.). 

The  text  of  Noiiemiah  is  generally  pure  and  flnsi 
finom  corruption,  except  in  the  proper  names,  in 
which  there  is  eonriderable  fluctuation  in  the 
orthography,  both  as  compared  with  other  parts 
of  the  same  book  and  with  the  same  names  in 
other  parts  of  Scripture:  and  also  in  numerals. 

e  PS.  xW.  18,  oxvl.  6;  1  Sam.  xvtt.  47 ;  Is.  Itt.  • 
Bk  slvt  2K  (/osm.  ^ass  Ut.  Jan.  1881.  p.  Bm 
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Of  the  latter  we  have  Men  teTeral  examples  in  the 
paralld  pa88af|;e8  Kcr.  ii.  and  Neh.  vii.;  and  the 
Kme  lisU  will  give  variations  in  names  of  men.  So 
wiJI  zii.  1-7,  compared  with  xii.  12,  and  with  x. 
1-8. 

A  comparison  of  Neh.  xi.  8,  Ac.,  with  1  Chr. 
Ix.  2,  Ac,  exhibits  the  following  fluctuations:  Neh. 
xi.  4,  Athninh  of  the  children  of  Perez  =  1  Chr. 
iz.  4,  Uthai  of  the  children  of  Perez ;  v.  5,  J/aa- 
9einh  the  son  of  Shiloni  =s  v.  5,  of  the  Shilonites, 
A$(iuih ;  V.  9,  Jmlnh  the  son  of  Senuah  (Heb. 
Hasenuah)  =  v.  7,  ffodaviah  the  son  of  Uasenuah ; 
V.  10,  Jedaiah  the  son  of  Joiarib,  Jachin  =  v.  10, 
Jodaiah,  Jehoiarib,  Jachin ;  v.  13,  Amnsai  son  of 
Azareel  =  r.  12,  Maatni  son  of  Jahzerah ;  v.  17, 
Micah  the  son  of  Znbdi  =  r.  16,  Micah  the  son 
of  Zivhri  (oomp.  Neh.  zii.  35).  To  which  many 
others  might  be*  added. 

Many  various  readings  an  also  indicated  by  the 
LXX.  version.  For  example,  at  ii.  13,  for  0*^91*), 
"dragon,"  thej  read  D'*5H/^»  ^fig»,"  •^  render 
it  rmw  ffvM&y.  At  U.  20,  for  DPtpj,  "we  wiU 
arise,"  they  read  C^^f??!  **  pure,"  and  render  it 
KttBapot,  At  iii.  2,  for  ^!^,  "they  buUt,"  they 
read  twice  "^Jf^^  v/«r;  anil  so  at  ver.  13.     At  iii. 

15,  for  -q^ri  73^  rhfri  njn^, « the 

pool  of  Siloah  by  the*  Icing's  garden,"  they  read 

n  TJ^  '^n  "^  "the  king's  fleece,"  and  render  it 
9co\ufAQ^$pasr&y  KvBlwr  rp  icovp§  rov  ficurik4»s' 
Kovpa  beuig  the  word  by  which  Tg  is  rendered  in 
Deut.  xviii.  4.  TV2\^71  is  rendered  by  kwHIw, 
"sheep-ddns,"  in  the  Chaldee  sense  of  TT2W  or 
HTJ/OJ,  a  fleece  recently  stripped  from  the  animal 
(Castell.    l^x.).      At  iii.   16,  for    TSp,,    "  ow 

against,"  they  read  7|,  "the  garden;"  comp.  ver. 
26:  in  iii.  34,  35  (iv.  2,  3),  they  seem  to  have  had 
a  oomipt  and  unintelligible  text     At  y.  6,  for 

D'^inS.  "others,"  they  xead    D^nn,   "the 

nobles:"  v.  11,  for  HMp,  "the  hundredth,"  tliey 

read  H^,  "some  of,"  rendering  &ir^:  vi.  1,  for 

7^9  ^?»    **'«™  was  left  no  "brewsh  in  it," 

namely,  the  wall,  they  read  TVD  D21,  "  spirit  in 
them,"  namely,  Sanballat,  etc.,  rendering  iv  ainots 

Tro^-  vi.  3,  for  HgHH,  "  I  leave  it,"  they  read 

nM9"M,  "I  complete  it,"  TcXf««fi<r»-  which  gives 
a  better  sense.  At  vii.  68,  ff.,  the  number  of  asses 
is  2,700  instead  of  6,720;  of  priesU'  garments,  30 
instead  of  530 :  of  pounds  of  sUver,  2,300  and  2,200, 
%istead  of  2,200  and  2,000,  as  has  been  noUced 
above;  and  ver.  70,  ry  Nccfiff,  for  "the  Tirshar 

tha."  At  xi.  11,  for  TJJ,  "ruler,"  they  read 
*T35,  "  over  against,"  Mpopti,  At  xii.  8,  for 
nWn,  'thanksgiving,"  K'^Tjn,  iwl  Tcpr 
Xfiovr:  xii  25,  for  "^^^^^  "the  treasuries," 
^PK  "my  gathering  together,"  ir  ry  avtm- 
y«y^  /!(•:  and  at  zU.  44,  fcr  ^yp,  "the  Mda," 
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they  RMi  ^"yp,  "the  princes,"  ipxov^t  rmw  wi 
Afcvr:  with  other  minor  variataoos.  Th«»  pfin- 
cipal  additions  are  at  viii.  8,  15,  and  iz.  6,  when 
the  name  of  I^zra  is  intioduced,  and  in  the  fini 
psssage  also  the  words  4¥  iwurr^/tji  itvpiov,  Ths 
omissions  of  words  and  whole  verses  are  numenms: 
as  at  iii.  37,  38  (A.  V.  5,  6);  iv.  17  (23,  A.  V. 
and  LXX.);  vi.  4,  6,  6,  10,  11;  vii.  68,  69;  vuL 
4,  7,  9,  10;  ix.  3,  5,  23;  zi.  13,  16-21,  S»-S6, 
28^5;  zii.  3-7,  9,  25,  28,  29,  the  whole  of  88,  40, 
41,  and  half  42;  xiii.  13, 14,  16,  20,  U,  25. 

llie  following  discrepancies  seem  to  have  tiMir 
origin  in  the  Greek  text  itself:  viii.  16,  vKogrdmu 

T^i    w^Xffcvf,    instead  of   wvAnr,    Heb.    "^ytt^ 

D^n :  z.  2,  n02  APAIA  for  KAI  2APAIA: 

zi.  4,  XofMpta  for  'Afiapla^  the  final  2  of  tbe  pro- 
ceding  vUs  having  stuck  to  tha  beginning  of  the 
name:  xii.  31,  iiyfiveyicetv^  instead  of  — xa'  "I 
brought  up:"  zii.  39,  txBvpd^,  instatui  of  tx9vii- 
pdy^  as  in  iii.  3.  It  Is  also  worthy  of  remark  that 
a  number  of  Hebrew  words  are  left  uniranalated 
in  the  Greek  \'ersion  of  the  LXX.,  which  proliaUy 
indicates  a  want  of  learning  in  the  translator. 
The  following  sre  the  chief  instances:  Chapa.  i.  1, 

and  vii.  2,  itfiipd,  and  r^s  fitpd^  br  rn'»2in;  ii 

18,  rov  yc»\ri\d  for  H^j^^b  WjaH ;  ib,  14,  rot 

ktp  for  ]^yn ;  iii,  6,  o/  ee «»t/u  for  D'^yprjn ; 

».  iOwptfi  for  Dn^'TTW;  *•  «.  lafftu^  fa 
njtt?>;  ib.  8,  ^jcft^  for  D^nj^nTJ ;  ib.  ll,  rdr 
Baywplfi  for  D'^TtSPn ;  Ui.  16,  ^iiOayyapipi  fa 

D^iiaan  rv^ ;  t».  20, 21,  fine^Ktaao^e  tot 

3'??;^S  n^5,   cf.  24;    ib,  22,  •Eirx.x^  fa 

■)|3n ;    ib.  31,  rov  vapt<pt  fa  '•^"J^r?,  and 

firiBhy  liaBivifi  fa   D'^T^n^ri  n**?  ;     vii.    84 

^HKofiadp  for  "IfW  dV^  ;  ib.  66,  iLBtpaaa^d, 

and  z.  1,  itpratraffed,  for  H^lOT^rin ;  vii.  70, 

72,  x<»^yv«  for  rVOnjS ;    zii.  27,  e^tUBd  in 

niTVI ;  ziii.  5,  9,  r^tf  fuumd  for  TViytpil, 

4.  The  book  of  Nehemiah  has  always*  had  ao 
undisputed  place  in  the  Canon,  being  included  by 
the  Ilebrews  under  the  general  head  of  the  Book 
of  Ezra,  and  as  Jerome  tells  us  in  the  Prolog.  Gai.^ 
by  the  Greeks  and  latins  under  the  name  of  the 
Second  Book  of  Ezra.  [Ksdras,  First  Book 
OK.]  There  is  no  quotation  (Vom  it  in  the  N.  T., 
and  it  has  been  ocniparatively  neglected  by  both 
the  Greek  and  Latin  fothen,  perhaps  on  aeeoonl 
of  its  simple  cliarscter,  and  the  absence  of  any- 
thing  supernatural,  prophetical,  or  mystical  in  tti 
contents.  St.  tTerome  (ad  Pau&nam)  does  indeed 
susgest  that  the  account  of  the  building  of  the 
w.ill8,  and  the  return  of  the  people,  the  descriptioo 
of  the  Priests,  Invites,  Israelites,  and  pro8ei3rteB. 
and  the  division  of  the  labor  among  the  diffi^rem 
families,  have  a  hidden  meaning:  and  abo  hints 
that  Nehemiah's  name,  which  he  interprets  cof»- 
tiUiitor  a  Domino^  points  to  a  mystical  sense.  Biri 
the  book  does  not  easily  lend  itself  to  such  appliea* 
tions,  which  are  so  manifestly  forced  and  strained 
that  even  Augustine  says  of  the  whole  hofik  «^ 
Ezra  that  it  is  simply  historical  rather  than  ptto 
phetical  ( De  CimL  Dei,  zviu.  36).    Those,  bowisv 
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»ko  vUb  to  tee  St.  Jerome's  hint  eUboratd/  cpr- 
M  Mi,  maj  nsfer  to  the  Veo.  Bedels  AlUgoiHca 
Kjjxmtio  in  Ubrum  Nehtinia^  qui  tl  Ezrm  St- 
;nehtf,  w  veil  as  to  the  pcrefiEtce  to  his  npoeition 
if  Ea«;  Slid,  in  another  sense,  to  Bp.  Pillcington's 
Eipotition  apon  Xehemiah,  and  John  Fox's  Preface 
{Park.  Soc.).  It  may  be  added  that  Bede  de- 
nibes  trath  Ezra  and  Nehemiah  as  propketM,  which 
ii  ths  head  wider  which  Josephus  includes  them 
in  Ilia  description  of  the  saoed  books  (C.  Ap. 
L8). 

Keil's  EvUeitmng;  Winer's  RealuOrL;  De 
Wett«*s  EinUihrng^  by  Th.  Parker;  Prideauxs 
Qmuakm;  CeiUier's  AiOeun  EcddwuL;  Wolf, 
BOd.  HAmic  ;  Ewald,  Getehichte,  i.  225,  It.  144; 
Tlinipp's  Ancient  JeruMlem ;  Bosanquet's  Time* 
^  &Bra  and  Nehemiah,  A.  C.  H. 

*  The  circle  of  inquiry  relating  to  the  author- 
Alp^  straeture,  and  eontents  of  the  book  of  Nefae- 
BuJu  coincides  very  nearly  with  that  of  the  same 
topics  eonneeted  with  Ezra.  We  are  not  to  lay 
loo  moch  stren  on  the  argument  against  the 
snity  of  the  book,  from  the  narrator's  interchange 
rf  the  first  and  third  persons  in  different  parts. 
Hat  oonclosion,  as  Prof.  Rawlinson  remarks,  does 
Bot  alvayi  follow  from  such  premises.  Daniel,  for 
ioitinoe,  uses  the  third  person  through  his  first 
■X  ehaptefs  and  at  the  opening  of  &  seventh, 
ind  then  the  firrt  to  the  end  of  ch.  ix.  In  the  first 
vene  of  ch.  x.  he  returns  to  the  third  penon,  but 
is  the  two  remaining  chapters  employs  again  the 
(int  {UiUmwnl  Evidences,  lect.  V.).  Thucydides 
funiahes  a  similar  examfde  among  Greek  writers. 
Neh.  xiL  10-22  appears  to  be  the  only  part  which 
it  is  necessary,  on  account  of  the  subject  of  dis- 
BDsne,  ta  ascribe  to  a  later  hand.  As  for  the  rest, 
Eva  and  Xehemiah  may  have  depended  on  each 
sther,  or  bate  used  common  sources. 

Among  the  commentators  on  Nehemiah  are  Jo. 
(lerieus,  Comm,  m  Libtx»»  Hiatortoot  K.  T.  (1708); 
Strigslins,  SchtMa  in  Nehem.  (1576);  Rambacb, 
AMaiHitL  In  Libr.  Nehem.  ;  Bertheau,  Exegel. 
fhnHb.  xrii.;  Wordsworth,  ffolif  Bible,  wUh  Notts 
nd  Jmtr€u/uetion*,  iii.  325-357.  Other  important 
ffilen  are  Ilavemick,  Ilandb.  der  EinL  in  da*  A. 
r,  ii.  au2-328;  Ilerbst-Welte,  Einl.  in  da$  A. 
TtML,  ii  231>249;  Keil,  I^hrhuch  der  EinL  in 
iat  A.  TrsL,  pp.  460-463  (3^  Aufl  ):  Bleek,  EinL 
mdnsA.  Test^  pp.  373-391 ;  (r.  NiigeUhach,  Etra 
s.iV'Aeima  in  Ht!nog''B  Real- Encifk  iv.  L65-174; 
^andrrlich  in  Zdler*s  BM.  W&rUi-b.  ii.  186-188. 
I^ndaoiri  Hebrew  Texl  of  the  0,  T.,  revised 
from  Ci  iticat  StmrceSf  pp.  S^6-209,  furnishes  some 
sntcrial  for  textual  emendation  (Lond.  1855). 
The  true  orthography  <^  several  of  the  proper  names 
k  aiioertam.  H. 

NEHEMFAS  (N«e/Jof  :  Nehemins).  1. 
Hebemiah,  the  contemporary  of  Zerubbabel  and 
Mua  (1  Eadr.  v.  8). 

2.  [Vat  NoifiMs.]  Nehemiah  the  Tirshatha, 
m  of  Hachaliah  (1  Rsdr.  v.  40). 

K8TULOTH.  The  title  of  Ps.  v.  in  the 
A.  V.  ia  rendered  **  to  the  chief  musician  upon 

Nehiloth"  (rh^^n^TT^)  \  I,XX.,  Aquila, 
V^mschus,  and  Theodotion  translate  the  last 
*W)  woitls  Mp  T^»  KKyipovo/ioifrviSi  and  the 
^tttgaie,  "pro  ea  qu£e  hspreditatera  conseqv'tur/' 
Vf  which  Augustine  undentands  the  Churoh  '!lie 
>i|^  of  their  error  was  a  mistaken  etymology,  by 

ttUk  Hehfleth  is  d«iv«d.  ttxm  bll),   nAck-j; 
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to  inherit    Other  etymologies  have  beeij  proposeA 

which  are  equally  unsound.  In  Chaldee  /'•HJ, 
nidiU,  signifies  '*a  swarm  of  bees,"  and  hence 
Jarchi  attributes  to  Nehibth  the  notion  of  multi- 
tude, the  Ps^Um  being  sung  by  the  whole  peopll 
of  Israel.  R.  Hal,  quoted  by  Kimchi,  adopting 
the  same  origin  for  the  word,  explains  it  as  an 
instrument,  the  sound  of  which  was  like  the  hum 
of  bees,  a  wind  instrument,  according  to  Sonntav; 
{de  iU.  PsnL  p.  430),  which  had  a  rough  tone. 
Michaelis  (HuppL  ad  Lex.  Heb.  p.  1629)  sugp^ests, 
with  not  unreasonable  timidity,  that  tlie  root  U  to 

be  l^nd  in  the  Arab.  JliflkJ,  naehnla,  to  win- 
now, and  hence  to  separate  and  select  the  better 
part,  indicating  that  the  Psalm,  in  the  title  of 
which  Nehiloth  occurs,  was  "  an  ode  to  be  chanted 
by  the  purified  and  better  portion  of  the  people/* 
It  is  most  likely,  as  Gesenius  and  others  explafn, 

that  it  is  derived  fh>m  the  root  ^?fl|  Mini,  U 

bore,  perforate,  whence  ^^^FJ,  MBl,  a  flute  or 
pipe  (1  Sam.  x.  5;  1  K.  I.  40),  so  that  Nehiloth 
is  the  general  term  for  perforated  wind-instruments 
of  all  kinds,  ss  Neginoth  denotes  all  manner  of 
stringed  instruments.  The  title  of  Ps.  v.  is  tlier^ 
fore  addressed  to  the  conductor  of  that  portion  of 
the  Temple-choir  who  pUyed  upon  flutes  and  the 
like,  and  are  directly  dluded  to  in  Ps.  kxxril.  7, 

where  (D^^/h,  ehoUUm)  "the  players  upon  in- 
strumenta**  who  are  associated  with  the  singers 
are  properly  " pipers  '*  or  "flute-players." 

W,  A.  W. 

NB'HXJM  (DPinj  [ccmfori  Flirst]: 'Ivoo^^; 
[Vat.  Alex.  FA.  Noov/aO  Nahwn).  One  of  thcM 
who  returned  from  Babylon  with  Zerubbabel  (Neh. 
vii.  7).  In  Exr.  ii  2  he  is  called  Kehum,  and  in 
1  Esdr.  V.  8,  RoDius. 

NEHU8HTA  (WJipTTJ  [tnaU]-.  VivBa\ 
Alex.  HaiifBa*  Nohetta),  *The  daughter  of  Ehia* 
than  of  Jerusalem,  wife  of  Jehoiakim,  and  mother 
of  Jehoiachin,  kings  of  Judah  (2  K.  xxiv.  8). 

NBHU8HTAN  O^Vjrg  [brazen] :  Neee- 
9(£y,  but  [Vat.]  Mai's  ed.  Nc<r9aAc(;  Alex.  Nco^ 
9av:  Nohentnn).  One  of  the  fint  acts  of  Heae- 
kiah,  upon  coming  to  the  throne  of  Judah,  was 
to  destroy  all  traces  of  the  idoktrous  rites  which 
had  gained  such  a  fast  hold  upon  the  people  during 
the  reign  of  his  father  Ahaa.  Among  other  objects 
of  superstitious  reverence  and  worship  was  the 
brazen  serpent,  made  by  Moses  in  the  wilderness 
(Num.  xxi.  9),  which  was  preserved  throughout 
the  wanderings  of  the  Israelites,  probably  as  a 
memorial  of  their  deliveranoe.  and  according  to  a 
late  tradition  was  placed  hi  the  Temple.  The 
lapse  of  nearly  a  thousand  years  had  invested  this 
ancient  relic  with  a  mysterious  sanctity  which 
easily  degenerated  into  idolatrous  reverence,  and  at 
the  time  of  Hezekiah's  accession  it  had  eridently 
been  long  an  object  of  worship,  "for  unto  those 
days  the  children  of  Israel  did  bum  incense  to  it,** 
or  as  the  Hebrew  more  fhlly  implies,  "  had  been  in 
the  habit  of  burning  inoense  to  it.**  Ilie  expna- 
ai  D  poinUi  to  a  settled  practice.  The  name  by 
which  tlie  brasen  serpent  was  known  at  this  Ume, 
an/*  by  which  it  had  been  worshipped,  was  Nehush- 
tai.  ,2  K.  xviii.  4).  It  is  evident  that  our.  tmna- 
lalors  \'  their  rendering,  "  and  he  called'  t  Na- 
liosl>*«n,  *  understood  with  many  ooninwolalon 
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lliat  the  subject  of  the  nntenee  n  Hesekifth,  aiid 
thftt  when  he  deiitro}^  the  bruen  Mipeut  he  gave 
U  the  name  Nebushtan,  "a  bruen  thing,"  in 
token  of  hb  utter  contempt,  and  to  impfCM  upon 
the  people  the  idea  of  ita  worthleasness.  This 
rendering  baa  the  support  of  the  LXX.  and  Vul- 
{^te,  .luniuR  and  Tkvmellius,  Miinster,  (Jlericus, 
and  others;  but  it  is  better  to  understand  the  He- 
brew as  referring  to  the  name  bj  which  the  serpent 
WM  irenemUy  known,  the  subject  of  the  verb  being 
indefinite  —  "  and  one  oailed  it  *  Nehushtan.*  " 
Such  a  construction  is  oomnoon,  and  instances  of 
it  ma}  be  found  in  Gen.  zxv.  sis,  xxxviii.  29,  80, 
where  our  translators  correctly  render  *<  his  name 
was  called,'*  and  in  Gen.  xlviii.  1,  2.  This  was 
the  view  taken  in  the  Targ.  Jon.  and  in  tlie 
Peshito-Syriac,  "and  they  called  it  Nehushtan,** 
which  Buxtorf  approves  ( flisi.  Seiy.  jEn,  cap.  vi. ). 
It  has  the  support  of  I.uther,  Pfeiflfer  {Dub.  Vex. 
eent.  3,  loc.  5),  J.  i).  Michaelis  {Bibel  fUr  Ungel.\ 
and  Bunsen  {BiMietrk\  as  well  as  of  Ewald 
{Gttch.  \\\.  622),  Keil,  Thenius,  and  moat  modem 
oonimentators.     [Serpknt.]  W.  A.  W. 

NR'IEL  (bfcf  3?J  [pcrh.  =  ^^^07%  <re<i«tt»f 
of  God,  (ifg.]:  'ircr^X;  Alex.  Arii»A :  -ATeAtW),  a 
place  which  formed  one  of  the  landmarks  of  the 
boundary  of  the  tribe  of  Aiher  (Josh.  xix.  27,  only). 
It  ooeura  bctweeen  Jiphthah-el  and  Cabul.  If 
the  former  of  these  be  identified  with  Jef^t,  and 
the  latter  with  KabiU,  8  or  9  miles  E.  S.  E.  of 
Akkn,  then  Neid  may  possibly  be  represented  by 
AfVm\,  a  village  conspicuously  placed  on  a  lofty 
mountain  brow,  just  half-way  between  the  two 
(Rob.  iii.  87,  103:  also  Van  de  Velde*s  Map, 
1858).  The  chancre  of  N  into  M,  and  L  into  R, 
ia  frequent,  and  Miar  retains  the  Ain  of  Neiel. 

G. 

NB'KEB  (:ii7.P.i?  with   the  def.  article  [tht 

cavtm] :  ^ol  Safiiic;  [Vat.  Na/3««:]  Alex.  Naxe/S: 
qua  est  Ntceh),  one  of  the  towna  on  the  boundary 
of  Naphtali  (Josh.  xix.  3*],  only).  It  lay  between 
Ada  MI  and  Jabxkel. 

A  great  number  of  commentators,  firom  Jona- 
than the  TarguniLit  and  Jerome  (  Vulgnte  as  above) 
to  Keil  {Josua,  ad  loc.),  have  taken  this  name  as 
being  connected  witli  the  preceding  —  Adami-han- 
Nekeb  (Junius  and  TremeUius,  **  Adamaei  fossa*'); 
and  indeed  this  is  the  force  of  the  accentuation  of 
the  present  Hebrew  text  But  on  the  other  hand 
the  LXX.  give  the  two  as  dutinet,  and  in  the 
Talmud  the  post-biblical  names  of  each  are  given, 
that  of  han-Nekeb  being  Ttiadathah  {Gemai-n 
Hitrot.  Cod.  Megilla,  in  Reland,  PaL  pp.  645, 717, 
817;  also  Schwarz,  p.  181). 

Of  this  more  modem  name  Schwan  suggests 
that  a  trace  is  to  be  found  in  "  Hatedki,''  8  Eng- 
tah  mika  N.  ftx>m  aUChattL  G. 

NEKOa>A  (WJTJ  i^SMtmgvithtir\x  Ncimp- 
Id;  m  Ezr.  ii.  48,  [Vat  N«x«3a,]  Alex.  Nticw- 
Utp\  [in  Neh.,  FA.  Nf«rcv3a/u :]  Necwln).  1. 
The  descendants  of  Nekoda  retomed  among  the 
Nethinim  after  the  CapUvity  (Exr.  ii.  48;  Neh. 
rii.  60). 

3.  [Ncirfl»8i.]    The  sona  of  Nekoda  were  among 

hoee  who  went  up  after  the  Captivity  from  l^el- 

oslalii  Tel-ham  and  other  places,  Init  were  unable 

lo  prove  their  descent  from  Israel  (Ear.  ii.  00;  Neh. 

fit  69). 

VBMU^EL  (b^223    [day  ^  God,  Qes.]: 


Yia^uavhK  '  Namuel).  1.  A  Reubenite.  ■on  f 
Eliab,  and  ekiest  brother  of  Dathan  and  AbinA 
(Num.  xxvi.  9). 

8.  The  eldest  son  of  Simeon  (Num.  zxii.  IS 
1  Chr.  iv.  24),  from  whom  were  dcjoended  tbi 
family  of  the  Nemuelitea.     In  Gen.  xl\i.  10  he  ii 
called  Jemukl. 

NEMU'ELITES,  THE  O^HftD^Tl  [aes 
abote]:  9iifios  6  VafiovfiXi-  Alex.  ffofunniX^t, 
and  so  [Vat]  Mai:  Nnmuelita).  The  deeoeod* 
ants  of  Nemnel  the  first-born  of  Simeon  (Num. 
xxvi.  12). 

NETHBO  C^pa  iV<>*^]'-  No^^k:  Ntpkeg). 
1.  One  cff  the  sona  of  Ixhar  the  aon  of  Kohatk, 
and  therefore  brother  of  Korah  (Ex.  vi.  21). 

2.  [Na^cir:]  in  1  Chr.  iii.  7,  [Vat  Niu^J 
Alex.  I4»p€yi  1  Chr.  xiv.  6.  No^O,  I^^' 
Na^a7,  FA.  Na^r:  Nepheg,  Nopheg.^  Oneoi 
David*a  aona  bom  to  him  in  Jerusalem  after  be  was 
come  from  Hebron  (2  Sam.  v.  15  ;  1  dir.  iii.  7, 
xiv.  6). 

*  NEPHEW.  Thia  term  wherever  employed 
in  the  A.  V.,  ia  uaed  in  the  sense  of  grnndchild  oi 
descendant  generally.    The  corresponding  Hebrew 

and  Greek  words  are  ^3?)  Job  xviii.  19,  U.  jot. 

22(  D''^;^  ''S?,  Judg.  xil  14;  and  liryM«. 
1  Tim.  ▼.  4.  For  the  old  English  usage  of  this 
word,  aee  Riehardson's  £ng.  DkL  s.  v.,  and 
Treneh*a  AtOharited  Vers,  of  tht  N.  T.  p.  446  (ed. 
1869).     [Si8TBR*8  Son.]  Dl  S.  T. 

NE^HI  Ofe^peatt;  Aks.  Nc^tfof^:  Nepki), 
The  name  by  which  the  NAPtiTHAK  of  Nche- 
miah  was  usually  {irapii  rots  voWoix)  called  (2 
Maco.  i.  36).  The  A.  V.  [after  the  Btshopt*  Bi- 
ble] has  here  followed  the  Vulgate. 

NETHIS  {fitipts;  [Vat  Nfi^cct;  Alex, 
♦irccr  :  Aid.  Sri^ls:]  Liplis).  In  the  cofntp« 
list  of  1  F^r.  V.  21,  "  the  sons  of  Nephis  *'  appar- 
ently correspond  with  '*  the  children  of  Nebo  *'  in 
Ear.  ii.  29,  or  else  the  name  is  a  corruptioo  of 
Magbish. 

NE'PHISH    (Q^5J    [recreaU  :  Vat]  Nsr- 

ptaaZaioi;  [Rom.]  Alex. No^Kreuoi.*  Napkis}.  An 
inaccurate  variation  (found  in  1  Chr.  v.  19  only 
[where  the  Bishops*  Bible  reads  Nephis])  of  the 
name  elsewhere  correctly  given  in  the  A.  V.  Na- 
PHI81I,  the  form  always  preserved  in  the  originaL 

NEPHISH'BSIM     (D'^DQ?*)!})       [eapam, 

sfofif,  Gm.]\  Ken,  D^^Dtp'^D):  Vt^Mcaar  [Vai 

-o-ci];  Alex.  Se^et^raet/ii  [FA.  fie^kwraaeifk'^  iVe- 
/;Attstim).  The  children  of  Nephishesim  were  amoQg 
the  Nethinim  who  returned  with  Zenibbabel  (Neh. 
vii.  52).  The  name  elsewhere  appears  as  Nefbv- 
siM  and  Naphisi.  Gesenius  decides  thai  ii  ii  a 
corroption  of  the  former.     ( Thes.  p.  899.) 

NEPHTHALI  ([Rom.  Ne^OoAf;  Va*. 
Alex.  FA.]  Nc^aAf(/u:  NephthaU).  The  Vnl- 
gate  form  of  Uie  name  Nafhtau  (Tob.  L  1,  t, 
4,6). 

NEPHTHALIM   ([Nc^0oXf;  Vat]  Ncf 
0aAfi;    [Sin.]  Alex.  Nc^0aA«iACi  and  ao   N.  T. 
N^iktM,  Nephthalim).    Another  form  of  the  aunt 
name  as  the  preceding  (Tth.  vii.  8;  Mait.  iv  It 
16;  Rev.  vii.  6). 

NEPHT<yAH,  THE  WATEB  OF  ^ 


insPHUSUf 

k  JoiL  SY'  '•',]   MaipBm:  agua^  and  o^awi,  Nqth- 

iftdaK  TIm  cpriug  or  looroe  iY*^f  A.  V.  ^  foun- 
tuB ** snil  ^  ^^U  *')  of  the  WBier  or  (inaccurately) 
vaten  of  Nephtoah  waa  one  of  the  landmarka  in 
U»  bonndarj-line  which  separated  Judah  from 
Bagantn  (Jooh.  iv.  9,  xviii.  15).  It  was  situated 
bekicen  the  *•  head/*  or  the  "end,**  of  the  moun- 
lain  which  fiwsed  the  vaUey  of  Hinnom  on  the 
•Bit,  and  the  cities  of  Ephron,  the  next  point  be- 
yood  which  was  Riijatb-jeartm.  it  lay  therefore 
N.  W.  at  JerasalcQi,  in  which  direction  it  seems 
to  have  heen  satisfactorily  identified  in  Ain  Li/ta^ 
i  spring  situated  a  little  distance  above  the  village 
of  the  same  name,  in  a  short  valley  which  runs 
into  the  OMt  aide  of  the  great  Wady  Beit  Hanina, 
abottt  il  niika  from  Jerusalem  and  6  from  Kuriei 
d-Ewab  (K.  jearim).  The  spring  — of  which  a 
Tiew  is  i^ven  by  Dr.  Barclay  ( OtVy,  etc,  644)  —  is 
fsry  abundant,  and  the  water  escapes  in  a  cousid- 
■able  stream  into  the  valley  below. 

Nephtoah  waa  formerly  identified  with  various 
iprings  —  the  spring  of  St.  Philip  {Ain  flamfeh) 
m  the  Wady  eU  Werd;  the  Ain  Yalo  in  the  same 
nllej,  but  nearer  Jerusalem  ;  the  Ain  Karim^  or 
Foanlaiu  of  the  Virgin  of  mediasval  tiuiei  (Donb- 
in,  Voyigty  187  ;  see  also  the  citations  of  Tobier, 
Tofotfm^tU^  351;  and  Sandys,  lib.  iii.  p.  184); 
sad  eien  the  so-called  well  of  Job  at  the  western 
■Ml  «r  the  Wady  Aly  »  ( .If m/»/i,  ii.  155 ) ;  but  thetie, 
eipeeialiy  the  laat,  are  unsuitable  in  their  situation 
IS  iHfMets  Jerusalem  and  Kirjath-jearini,  and 
htie  the  additional  drawback  that  the  features  of 
the  country  there  are  not  such  as  to  permit  a 
booadary-line  to  be  traced  along  it,  while  the  line 
tbtoogh  Ain  U/la  would,  in  Barclay*s  words, 
■*  pome  a  course  indicated  by  nature.** 

Tlieaaaie  of  lAfta  is  not  less  suitable  to  this 
Mwitifcation  than  its  situation,  since  T  and  L 
fteqnently  take  the  place  of  ea(di  other,  and  the 
mi  ef  the  word  Is  almost  entirely  unchanged. 
Die  earliest  notice  of  it  appeara  to  be  by  Stewart^ 
{Tini  and  Kkan^  349),  who  speaks  of  it  as  at  that 
(Feb.  1854)  "<  noognized."  G. 


KBPHU'SIM  (D'^p^OJ;   Kerl,  D'^D»l03 : 

tfcfewr^M*  \y^  Na^isrwy;]  Alex.  Nf^vo-cifi: 
Ntpktmm).  The  same  as  Nephishrsim,  of  which 
saow  aooordtng  to  Gesenius  it  is  the  proper  form 
(Eir.  IL  50). 

NEB  09  [Uyht,  Innip] :  N^p  [Vat.  In  1  Sam. 

^'  Mf  NtipffiO  iVe/*),  son  of  Jehid,  according 
to  1  Chr.  viii.  .33,  fitther  of  Kish  and  Abner,  and 
gnndlatbcr  of  King  Sanl.  Abner  was,  therefore, 
BMis  to  Saul,  as  expressly  stated  1  Sam.  xiv.  50. 
But  some  oonfosion  has  arisen  from  the  state- 
lant  in  1  Chr.  ix.  36,  that  Kish  and  Ner  were 
both  sooa  of  Jehiel,  whence  it  has  been  concluded 
that  they  were  brothen,  and  consequently  that 
Aboer  and  Saul  were  first  cousins.  But,  unless 
there  was  an  elder  Kish,  uncle  of  Saul's  father, 
■hidi  is  not  at  aU  probable,  it  is  obvious  to  ex- 
phb  the  insertion  of  Kish's  name  (as  that  of  the 

a  This  must  arise  tnm  a  confusion  between  Yalo 
Aldsai,  Mar  wtiloh  the  <*  <^U  cf  Job  *'  U  situated, 
ftilhaltarefo. 

>  Biweatt,  vUla  aceoring  Dr.  Bfufalnaim  of  Inaoee- 
lar  \f  ltt)|  has  fate  jalf  Uuux  Into  a  entoos  ooafti- 
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numerous  names  by  the  side  of  it;  in  1  CSir  tx 
36,  by  the  common  practice  in  the  Chronicles  of 
eaUing  all  the  heads  of  houses  of  fiithers,  torn  of 
tlie  phyhurch  or  demareh  from  whom  they  sprung, 
or  under  whom  they  were  reckoned  In  the  geHe:Uo. 
gles,  whether  they  were  sons  or  grandsons,  or  lata 
descendants,  or  evan  descendants  of  coUaterA 
branches.     [Bmchkk.] 

'Ihb  name  Ner,  combined  with  that  of  his  son 
Abner,  may  be  compared  with  Nadab  hi  \*er.  86, 
and  Abinadab  ver.  89;  with  Jesse,  1  (Jhr.  ii.  18, 
and  Abishal,  ver.  16;  and  with  Juda,  Luke  iii. 
96,  and  Abiud,  Matt.  i.  13.  The  sul^ned  tahh 
shows  Ner's  fomily  relatlona. 

BeiOamln 

Bechar,  or  Bcohonth  0  S&ni.  Ix.  1|  1  Chr.  vtL  ik  D 

AUith,orAphlah(ib.) 

Zeror,  or  Zor  (1  dw.  vUL  9tt) 

Abi«l,  or  J«hiel  (1  Chr.  iz.  88) 


.r 


1 


^ 


Abdoa    Ziir    Xuh 


BmI 


Ker 


NmLi 


I. 


b    G«dor   Ahlo 
llUMk 


ZccharlBh 


Kiih 
8.i!l« 


Almei 


The  &mily  seat  of  Ner  was  Gibeon,  where  his 
father  Jehiel  was  probably  the  first  to  settle  (1 
Chr.  ix.  85).  From  the  pointed  mention  of  his 
mother,  Maaohah,  as  the  wife  of  Jehiel,  she  was 
perhaps  the  heiress  of  the  estate  in  Gibeon.  This 
inference  receives  some  confirmation  from  the  fact 
that  "  Biaachah,  Caleb's  concubine,**  is  said,  in  1 
Chr.  ii.  59,  to  have  home  *'  Sheva  the  father  of 
Machbenah  and  the  fether  of  Gibea,**  where, 
though  the  text  is  in  ruuis,  yet  a  connection  of 
some  sort  between  Maaehah  (whoever  she  was)  and 
Gibeah,  often  called  Gibeah  of  Saul,  and  the  same 
as  Gibeon,  1  Chr.  xiv.  16,  is  apparent.  It  is  a  cu- 
nous  cireumstance  that,  while  the  name  (Jehiel)  of 
the  "  lather  of  Gibeon  "  is  not  given  in  the  text 
of  1  Chr.  viii.  29,  the  same  is  the  case  with  ^  the 
fether  of  Gibea  "  in  1  Chr.  ii.  49,  naturally  sug- 
gesting, therefore,  that  in  the  latter  passage  the 
siinie  name  Jehiel  ought  to  be  supplied  which  is 
supplied  for  the  former  by  the  duplicate  passage 
1  Chr.  ix.  35.  If  this  inference  is  correct  it  woidd 
place  the  time  of  the  settlement  of  Jehiel  at  Gib- 
eoo  ~  where  one  wouU  naturally  expect  to  find  it 
—  near  the  time  of  the  settlement  of  the  tribes  lo 
their  respective  inheritances  under  Joshua.  Maa- 
ehah, his  wife,  would  seem  to  be  a  daughter  or  de- 
scendant of  Caleb  by  Ephah  his  concubine.  'Ilul 
she  was  not  *«  Caleb's  concubine  "  seems  pretty 
certain,  both  because  ^hah  is  so  described  iu  ii.  48 
and  because  the  recurrence  of  the  name  Ephah  hi 

ver.  47,  separated  from  the  words  12^^  ^^  (^9 
only  by  the  name  Shaaph,^  creates  a  strong  pr»> 
sumption  that  Ephah,  and  not  Maacbah  is  ths 
name  to  which  this  description  betouj^s  isi  >  er.  47, 
as  in  ver.  46.     Moreover,  5f<uuJiah  cannot  be  the 

nom.  ease  to  the  mascuKne  verb  ^1?^*    Supposing. 

sU>a  between  Nephtoah  and  Netophah.  Dr.  BoUoaoa 
is  In  this  instance  perfectly  right. 

-  there  am  doubtless  some  links  missing  In  tills 
genaalogy,  as  at  ail  events  the  head  of  the  ftuaUy  of 
MaM. 
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Umd,  Maubih,  the  anoettreti  of  Sftul,  to  h»v» 
boen  tbtu  a  daughter  or  gnuiddaughier  of  CaM>, 
w  have  a  euriotw  ooincidenoe  in  the  oocurrBoee 
of  the  name  Saul,  as  one  of  the  Edotnitish  kingi, 
1  Chr.  i.  48,  and  as  the  name  of  a  deacendaiit  of 
the  Edomitieh  Cfdeb.  [Calkb.]  The  element 
Bnal  (1  Chr.  ix  36,  «ftc.)  in  the  names  HtfuBaal, 
Mtrihbcial^  the  descendants  of  Saul  the  eon  of 
Kith,  may  also,  then,  be  compared  with  Baal-IIa- 
utan,  the  suocesior  of  Saol  of  Kehoboth  (1  Chr.  i. 
49),  as  also  the  name  Af aired  (ib.  50)  with  Matn 
(1  Sam.  z.  SI).  A.  C.  H. 

KB^EUS  [Ssyl.]  (Niipc^f:  Nertut),  A 
Christian  at  Room,  saluted  bj  St.  Paul,  Rom.  s>-i. 
15.  Origen  ooi^jectures  that  be  belonged  to  the 
household  of  Philobgus  and  Julia.  Estius  sug- 
gests that  he  may  be  identified  with  a  Nereus,  who 
is  said  to  have  been  baptized  at  Rome  by  St.  Peter. 
A  legendary  account  of  him  is  given  in  BoUand, 
Acta  SancUirwm^  12th  May;  from  which,  in  the 
opinion  of  Tilleniont,  H.  K.  ii.  189,  may  be  gath- 
ered the  fact  that  he  was  beheaded  at  Terracina, 
probably  in  the  reign  of  Nerva.  His  ashes  are 
said  to  he  deposited  in  Uie  ancient  church  of  S8. 
Nereo  ed  Archilleo  at  Rome. 

There  ts  a  reference  to  his  legendary  history  in 
Bp.  Jeremy  Taylor^s  Sarmon,  The  Maniaye-ring, 
Part  i.  W.  T.  B. 

NBR'GALCba'^g:  'EpY^X:  JNTer^e/),  one  of 
the  chief  AM}Tian  and  Babylonian  deities,  seems  to 
have  oorres|)onded  closely  to  the  classical  Mars. 
He  was  of  llabylonian  origin,  and  his  name  signi- 
fies, in  the  early  Cushite  dialect  of  that  country, 
**  the  great  man,*'  or  *«  the  great  hero.**  His  mon- 
uniental  titles  are  —  "  the  storm-mler,*'  *'  the  king 
of  battle,*'  ^'  the  champion  of  the  gods,**  '*  the  male 
principle  **  (or  ''  the  strong  bei^ter  **),  '*  the  tute- 
br  god  of  Babylonia/*  and  **  the  god  of  the  chase.** 
Of  this  hst  he  is  the  god  preeminently :  another 
deity,  yin^  disputing  with  him  the  presidency  over 
war  and  battles.  It  is  coigecturod  that  he  may 
represent  the  deified  Nimrod  —  ^*  the  mighty  hunter 
before  the  Ix>rd  *'  —  from  whom  the  kings  both  of 
Babylon  and  Nineveh  were  likely  to  clain)  descent. 
Tlie  city  pecuUarly  dedicated  to  his  worehip  is 
finmd  in  the  iuKcriptions  to  lie  Ciitha  or  Tic^ba. 
which  is  in  Arabian  tradition  the  special  city  of 
Klmrod.  The  only  express  mention  of  Nereral 
eontained  in  sacred  Scripture  is  in  S  K.  zvii.  30, 
where  "  the  men  of  Cutha,'*  placed  in  the  city  of 
Samaria  by  a  king  of  Assyria  (Eaar-haddon?), 
are  said  to  have  **  made  Nergal  their  god  **  when 
transplanted  to  their  new  country  —  a  fiict  in  close 
aeeordance  with  the  fluent  notices  in  the  inscrip- 
tJona,  which  mark  htm  as  the  tutobr  god  of  that 
dty.  Neigal*B  name  occurs  as  the  initial  element 
la  JNTer^/rZ-shar-eBer  (Jer.  zzxix.  8  and  13);  and  is 
alto  (band,  under  a  contracted  form,  in  the  name 
of  a  comparatively  late  king  —  the  Abennert^iis  of 
Joeephns  {AtU.  zx.  3,  §  1). 

Nergal  appears  to  have  been  worshipped  under 
che  sj'mbol  of  the  » Man-Lion.**  The  Semitic 
name  for  the  god  of  Cutha  was  Arin^  a  word 
which  signifies  *'  lion  **  both  in  Hebrew  and  Sjiiac. 
Nir,  the  first  element  of  the  god's  name,  is  capa- 
ble of  the  same  signification.  Perhaps  the  habits 
if  the  lion  as  a  hunter  of  beasts  were  known,  and 
be  vas  thus  regarded  as  the  most  fitting  symbol  of 
loe  god  who  presided  over  the  chase. 

[t  ia  in  connection  with  their  hunting  ezcursions 
dMii  the  AMjrian  Uogii  make  moit  fr^neot  men- 
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tton  of  thb  deity.    As  eariy  as  b.  c.  llbO,  1% 

lath-pileser  I.  spnks  ct  him  as  i^imiahtng  the  ar. 
rows  with  which  he  slaughtered  the  wild  animals 
Aumr^duni-pal  (Sardaoapalns),  the  son  and  an* 
ceesor  of  Fsar  haddon,  never  &ils  to  invoke  his  aid, 
and  ascribes  all  bis  hunting  achie\enients  to  hit 
influence.     Pul  sacrifioed  to  him  in  Cutha,  and 
Sennacherib  built  him  a  temple  in  the  citj  of  Tar- 
bisa  near  Nineveh :    but  in  general  he  waa  not 
much  worshipped  either  by  the  earlier  or  the  later 
kings  (see  the  A'ssoy  of  Sir  H.  Rawlinson  io  Raw- 
linson*s  Herodotus,  i.  631-634).  G.  R. 

NEB'O  AL^HARE'ZER  O^tt-^nj 
[see  above] :  [Rom.  Vat  Mapya^atrip;  ^A.  Mcj»- 
ycarvoffopit  Alez.]  Ni}/nrcA-2a(ra<rilp :  NereffU, 
Seitter,  [Neregel  et  oeresfr])  occurs  onlj  in 
Jeremiah  zzzix.  3  and  18.  There  appear  to  haw 
been  two  persons  of  the  name  among  the  **  prineei 
of  the  kmg  of  Babylon,**  who  aax>mpanied  Nehn- 
chadiiezzar  on  his  last  expedition  against  Jeraaa- 
lem.  One  of  these  is  not  marked  by  any  addi- 
tional title;   but  the  other  has   the  houorafala 

disUncUon  of  Rab-mag  (3i;}'3'2),  and  it  ia  to 
him  alone  that  any  particular  Interest  attachea.  In 
sacred  Scripture  he  appears  among  the  perKvof , 
who,  by  command  of  Nelmchadnezzar,  releaaed 
Jeremiah  fit>m  prison;  profane  history  givea  ns 
resson  to  believe  that  he  was  a  personage  of  great 
importance,  who  not  long  afterwards  mounted  tbt 
Babylonian  throne,  lliis  identification  depends 
in  part  upon  the  exact  resemblance  of  name, 
which  is  found  on  Baby k>n  Ian  bricks  in  the  fom 
of  NergaLshar-taur ;  but  maiidff  it  rests  apoa 
the  Utle  of  Rubu-emgn,  or  Rab-Mag,  which  this 
king  bears  in  his  inscriptions,  and  on  the  improb- 
ability of  there  having  been  towards  the  cloaa 
of  the  Babylonian  period  —  when  the  monoBMSi- 
tal  monarch  must  have  lived  —  two  persona  of 
exactly  the  same  name  holding  this  oflSce.     [Ran- 

MAO.]  . 

Assuming  on  these  grounds  the  identity  of  the 
Scriptural  «*  Neniial-shareeer,  Rab-Mai;,**  vrith  the 
monumental  "  Nergal-^ nrvxm\  Bvlnt-emgn^"*  wa 
may  learn  something  of  the  history  of  the  prinea 
in  question  fVom  pro&ne  authors,  lliere  cannot 
!«  a  doubt  that  he  was  the  monarch  called  Nerig. 
lissar  or  Neriglissoor  by  Berosus  (Joseph  c.  Ap.  L 
20),  who  murdered  Evil-Merodach,  the  son  of 
Nebuchadnezzar,  and  succeeded  him  upon  the 
throne.  This  prince  waa  married  to  a  daughter 
of  Nebuchadnezzar,  and  was  thus  the  brotber-lB. 
law  of  bis  predecessor,  whom  he  put  to  death. 
His  reign  lasted  lietween  three  and  four  yean. 
He  appears  to  have  died  a  naturml  death,  and 
certainly  left  his  crown  to  a  young  son,  Ijaboro- 
soarohod,  who  was  murdered  after  a  reign  of 
nine  months.  In  the  canon  of  Ptolemy  he  ap- 
pears, under  the  designation  of  Nerigassolassar,  aa 
reigning  four  }ear8  between  Illoarudaniua  (EvU- 
Merodach)  and  Nabonadius,  his  son's  reign  not 
obtaining  any  mention,  because  it  fell  short  of  a 
year. 

A  palace,  built  by  Nerigllssar.  has  been  diaeow 
ered  at  Babylon.  It  is  the  only  building  of  any 
extent  on  the  right  bank  of  tlie  Euphrates.  (See 
plan  of  Bahtlok.)  The  bricks  bear  the  name  c^ 
Neigalshar-uzur,  the  title  of  Rab-Mag,  and  alao 
statement  —  which  is  somewhat  surprising — thai 
Nergal-shar-uzur  was  the  son  of  a  certain  **  Bekelk- 
karidom,  ting  of  AiAybe.**     TSm  only  eiphnaiioi 
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Ktun  (BtwUiHoti'i  Rrrcddu,  vol.  L  p.  tlS), 
IM  Bel-iiUw-Ukiui  01*}  po^lilj'  bare  bee  '' 
durf  OuUkw],"  wbo  (meeordinjt  to  Ita 
kifl  tti  n^al  ■utborit)'  for  NebnctMlDaiv  dnmig 
thi  intsnl  bctiran  bit  htb(r'i  dmth  and  Ui 
iRinI  It  BibjlDD.  [Nuuchadhuzar] 
^■■r  cook)  (cireclj  fa*i«  givm  bit  btiwr  tti«  tilla 
of  tiug  without  tanie  ground ;  tod  thi*  it  Rt  anj 
nti  ■  pnniblo  ([round,  *aH  one  compatible  with  thi 
m^ppianoee  of  the  nvue  in  ui>  «tut  liit  of  Ibi 
hta  Fkbjiooiaj]  ToonaFclitn  fferigliasar^i  offia  of 
Rib-Mag  will  bo  flirther  a>nudftT«d  under  tb»t 
nti.  It  it  «Tidmt  that  he  waa  ft  penonage  of 
npatlaDae  bfjore  lie  mouDtnl  the  thnniB.  Soni* 
(a  LanlwT)  haie  MWght  (o  idaiUfj  him  mtb  IM- 
riiu  Iba  Uada.  But  thii  view  ia  quile  unUnahie. 
IWn  ii  abaadant  reaion  to  bdere  from  hit  oaiiie 
ml  bit  oSc*  that  be  waa  a  native  Babjbniaa  — 


He  d 


natch    r 


Vabj)Ba  bj  eonqucat,  but  acquired  hi 
b;  an  inlmial  reniiution.  Hii  nign  preceded  thnt 
•r  tht  UediaD  Dariui  hj  IT  jc^.  It  laated  from 
t.  c  ua  to  B.  c.  SSe,  wbamia  Darius  the  Uede 
cuDot  hate  Mtmdad  the  Ihrune  till  h.  c.  MS,  an 
lit  (ooqiwt  of  Babjion  bj  Cjrui.  G.  R. 

JIB'BI  (NyJ  [Tlach.  Nqpii  with  Sin.  i.  B  Mo.] 
ufiiaHiUng  the  Heb.  ^3,  wbleb  woald  tw  ■  abort 
km  far  njlj,  Neriah,  "  Jehotah  it  mj  lamp:  ■' 
Stri),'  u  of  Hilehi,  and  father  of  Ralathie).  in 
Ike  gMMlpp  at  Chiiit,  Luke  ili.  ST.  Nothing 
i>  kioni  cl  him,  but  hla  nama  ii  lerj  important  ■■ 
iiJi».Wng  the  priDcipla  on  which  the  genralogiei 
of  m  Lcni  an  iianuid.  Ha  wai  of  the  Une  of 
Nathan:  but  hli  aon  Sahthid  became  Solomoa'a 
bv  in  the  Ulure  of  Solomon'i  Una  in  king  Jacon- 
iab,  lod  wai  thenfora  rackoDed  in  tba  rojra]  genaal- 
ofrunong  tba  aont  nf  Jeconiah;  lo  wbote  ilatua 
ud  pnRigmtiiB  he  nicardnt,  1  Uhr.  iii.  IT;  Malt. 
i  Ii.  Tbt  lUppoailiaii  that  the  aon  and  heir  of 
Il<id  and  Saioaioa  would  be  called  tbe  ion  of  Nerj, 
•a  oteenre  indiildiui],  beeauae  he  had  nianied 
Xfri'i  ^Bghlar,  M  manj  pretend,  la  Um  abaurd  to 
Dted  [tftiladaa.  n*  lufbrmatioD  gim  ua  bj  Su 
ljilu-lbatNtri,«tUubNorKatlw,m  8*1- 
itbiiri  blim  —  doe*,  in  point  of  &A,  olaar  up  and 
atli:  tbe  whole  qaattioo  of  the  geneakigtea.  [Gih- 
uu»T  or  Jmn  Chkibt.]  A.  C-  H. 

NKRI'AH  (n^na  [md  tn*-}?.,    l^-p  of 

Jritntk] :  Nqsfof,  but  N>|pf  (at  [xiei.  Ifirpiafl  In 
Jit.  Ii.  G9 ;  [Vat.  alao  -mi-  in  illlL  3 :]  fie<-i"t,  but 
Ifai  in  luii.  19).  The  ion  of  MaucUb,  and 
taks  of  Baruch  (.Ter.  niil.  13,  mrn.  4,  lUli.  3, 
[ik  uili.  IS,  mil.  B,  U,  33,  ilitL  S,  ih.  1]), 
■d  Svaiah  (Jv  IL  M). 

SKBI'AB  (nWu-  fffi^)-  The  Ettber  of 
Bndt  and  Seriah  (Bar.  L  1). 

*  NEST.  The  limA  word  mrroini^rwrii, 
n^ra]  me^  bx  MxU.  Tiii.  90  and  Luke  li.  B8, 
■an*  tfrfetl J  iA«  ;iieck»i;  ofn  UM  Ukd  Iben  a  «<»< 
wdmamf,taiitodt.  Coupled  a*  II  it  inlbe**pa*- 
■pa  with  Um  IioIm  of  iOia,  and  eontraatad  with 
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•ar  Sariour'a  want  of  a  liome  or  lodging -pbeai  H 
Mem*  plaiiilj  not  to  bare  the  ipecific  meaning  «f 
<Uiti  but  pbc«  of  raaort,  k>dging  placca,  -■  haunla." 
So  tba  oorraapooding  nrb  in  Ualt.  liii.  US,  Hark 
iv.  32,  and  Luke  liil.  lU  Is  rendered  latyn  in  AeU 
iL  36,  rtiL  "Neat"  i*  uhdoubladly  meant  1^ 
houn"  In  P*.  eir.  17:  "A*  far  the  slork  tba 
r-tree*  are  her  houte."  Ilia  bird  ■'  in  tbe  £W 
ilecta  mint  wberevsr  thej  are  to  be  found,  mon 
ipeciaU}'  or  far  tba  nint  part  wliere  tbera  ii  water  ar 
nrglact«d  manb  in  their  ueigbborhuoJ.  But  who 
neither  bouiea  nor  ruins  occur,  it  wleota  an}-  tm* 
tall  and  itmug  enougli  lo  provide  a  firm  plaifacm 

fir-tree  "  [lYjlnm,  t/at. 
HuL  ofUit  Bibit,  p.  318}.     Tbe  eagls'a  itirriug  uf 
'n  the  nest  IDeuUiiilL 
the  eagle  lo  encoumf* 


joungoi 


(Triitnm,  p.  ITO).  R.  D.  C.  R. 

NET.     Tbe  vwioui  temu  appUed  by  Uia  He- 

brom  to  nets  had  raf^nooe  either  lo  the  eonstraa- 

of  the  trticle,  or  to  11a  use  and  objecla.  To 
the  Grit  oF  Uieia  we  maj  assign  the  follaitiiig  term*: 
'nciirfi  and  it*  cognates,  mici-iai'  Mtd  nWo- 
■li,t  nil  of  wbich  are  dented  from  a  root  dgnl- 
.  „■  "lo  weaTa;"  and,  again,  libdcik'  and 
tHiac/  derind  Ihim  another  root  of  ainiilar  ogiilll- 
seeond  bead  we  maj  assign  chirtJH^ 
froina  root  lignifying  "  lo  enclose:"  miltdd*  wilh 
la  cognates,  nittdMli '  and  i-iliiiiUli,*  frooi  a  root 
Ignifj-big  "to  lie  in  wait;  "  aiid  rnJielh,'  from  a 
root    ugnlfying    "to   catch."     Great  uncertaintj 

equlvslmttenntlnlbeA.V.inidWil 

snare  "  in  EecL  rii.  36,  and  "n**" 
and  ProT.  lii.  19,  in  the  lattwof 
a  the  true  aen**  it  "  prejj  "  tUdctk 


.    ITil.    i 


unei"  k 


liii.  11; 
in  Ilab.  I.  IS,  IB.  What  distinction  thwe  nM} 
beeii  between  th*  nu-ioiu  neli  dncrlbaf 
bj  the  Hebrew  tcmm,  wa  tra  unable  lo  dedda 
lie  etjmologj  tells  ui  nothing,  and  the  eqnh 
ilenta  in  the  LXX.  nry.  In  tba  New  Tea» 
iient  we  nteet  with  three  lerms,  —  my^nr  (Ihia 

lauling  or  draw-net ;  it  It  the  term  used  in  the  par- 
lUa  ot  tbe  draw-net  (UatI-  ilii.  47 1:  iii^i0\tir- 
rpov(fTOm  i^i3^A>,  "locaat around"),  acaat- 
ng-net  (Hatt.  Ir.  18;  Hatk  1.  Ifl):  and  Sfxruaa 
.tnm  llfiw,"to  tbrow"),ar  the  same  deaerlptioD 
It  tbe  one  Just  mantiotied  (Matt.  It.  30;  John  ul 


I  njisp^     *  njQQ. 
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wnnd  fcr  till  purpoBi  of  lA- 
'iit  iDodfl  in  wbich  it  mi  uaoJ 


tnino.}     '11m  Eg]'ptbuu 

u  m>4a  ut  wood,  wid  in  tbipe  doosl;  rs- 
our  ••wn  {WilkinMD,  U.  U6).  Tba  «ti 
(ciro  MMordiDg  to  tinii  lusi  the  Luidiug- 
wn  (Iradj  repniwiit«l  j  n  ben  gire  a 


[Fi« 


Ai  Uia  DeU  of  Rni''  """^  "^  kiiovn  to  the 
■rir  Jen  <!■.  lii.  8),  il  u  not  iniprDljible  tlial 
ftA  ffiftleriii  ud  Ibno  wm  the  nme  lii  emcb  eouli- 
07.  He  Deu  lued  lor  birda  In  Egypt  wen  or  two 
Undi,  cl^Hiiel*  und  tnpe.  He  iMUr  conBiited 
of  oetmn-k  ilnilned  oi-er  1  ftime  of  wood,  whkli 
ni  »  coDttracted  that  the  lidct  wonld  collapw  by 
pnnkg  ■  •triug  uid  c>t«h  any  blidi  tlat  niu(lit  liave 
kUgbted  on  them  wbUe  open.  The  loniier  wm 
;iude  oil  the  unie  principle,  eongiitidg  of  «  doiililL' 
(nno  iritb  the  network  Mruned  m-er  it,  wiiieli 
night  heeiuted  lo  ooUapae  bj  pulling  ■  •trlng." 

The  inttiphoricd  referencei  to  the  net  mre  very 
Dumeruiu:  it  mi  eeJecM  u  bo  mppropriile  ia]ii«e 
tf  the  eul>Lle  dpvica  of  the  eiieoiia  of  God  on  the 


hud(L«ii.  1.  13;EliU.  11 
W*iiiurt>tlUi»(iee  tbe  u 

of  God  on  tbe  other 

Hoi.  Tii.  IS). 
■  ofUie  tamtUdc, 

■oital  work  ibouC  the  capiul 
7),  Hid  decribed  in  ■iniibir 

of  a  pilkr  |1  K.  lii. 

NETHANUB 

N^amiA :  JVaftofuiel).  I.  iV  bd  irf  Znv,  anl 
prince  of  the  Ihlir  of  Inubitr  at  tbe  time  of  Um 
t':iudut.  With  hi.  M,100  men  bi>  poet  in  the 
amp  wu  on  the  f*-  oat  to  tlM  cwup  of  Judat 
which  Uiey  EcpUowed  ic  tbe  march.  The  lame  otdc 
wu  obeerved  in  tbe  ofeingi  at  the  dedioatiob  of 
tbe  nbemade.  arbeo  Nethaned  Itilkmd  Kahabcs 
tbe  prince  (A  tbe  tribe  of  Judah  (Num.  i  S,  IL  ^ 
vii.  18,  S3, 1.  10). 

a.  Ilie  Iburth  no  of  Jean  and  broUitf  <il  DBnd 
{IChr.  ii.  14). 

9.  A  prieit  b  tbe  ivgn  of  Daifd  who  blew  tlic 
trumpet  belbie  tbe  aifc,  wboi  it  waa  hioii|[lit  from 
the  houae  of  Obed^dom  (1  Cbr.  it.  84). 

4.  A  l^erite,  lithei  of  Kbemaiah  tbe  MTibe  ia 
tbe  Tdgn  of  Dayid  (1  Cbr.  ixIt.  B). 

fi.  [Vat.  Nau  ItiqA.]  The  flUi  aDDofMed- 
edom  the  doorieeper  of  the  trk  (1  Cbr.  uri.  4). 

6.  One  of  the  princea  of  Judah,  whom  JehoaliB- 
phat  in  (he  third  lair  of  bia  reign  aent  to  laaeli  In 
tbe  citis  of  bia  kingdom  (3  Cbr.  triL  T). 

7.  A  chief  of  tLe  Levitea  in  tbe  reign  of  Joaiah, 
who  took  part  Id  tbe  aolemn  paaaow  kept  bj  that 


ig  (S  Chr. 


r.B). 


8.  A  print  of  Um  fiuullj  of  Paibnr,  in  the  Ubi 
at  Ran,  who  had  married  a  forogn  wiie  <E^.  i. 
U).    HeUcaUai  KATiiAiAKLinl  Kedr.  iLtt. 

e.  [VaL  Ala.  KA.>  omit.]    Tba  re. 
tf  U»  prieatly  &mUj  of  Jedaiab  in  tin  t 
Joiiklm  the  eon  of  Jeabua  (Ndi.  lii.  31). 

10.  [Vat  Alei.  FA.i  omlL]  A  Lerile,  of  Ik 
mu  of  Aalpb,  vbo  with  hit  fantlueii  pla^  upon 
tba  mmiaJ  Imtrnoianti  of  Darid,  !d  the  m^imm 
poccaaioo  which  aeeprnpuiied  tbe  dedioalioa  <k  tba 
wall  of  Jonaaleni  under  tmn  tod  Ncbaaaiata  (Neh. 
iB.  «).  W.  A.  W. 

IfBTHAKI'AH  (nj^ni;  [jMm  jT  Jt- 
tmaii]:  and  hi  Ibe  leogtbaoed  km  Vl^^JH^ 
Ja.  iL  S,  ill.  9 :  NoPvIot,  eie.  S  K.  nt.  M,  wb« 
tbe  Aba.  H8.  baa  Kaatarlai-  NnUiamn).  1.  Hi* 
mm  of  Eliabama,  and  htber  ti  libmael  *bo  tnor- 
derad  tiedallah  (9  K.  »t.  S3,  SS:  Jer.  iL  8,  14, 
M,  ili.  1,  9,  B,  T,  B,  10,  II,  19,  IC,  16, 18).  He 
waa  of  Ibe  rojal  Gunilf  of  Judah. 

a.  (-mjSOJ  In  I  (-"bt-  "'■  IS;  [NaAu^at. 
HaMri  Vat.  in'Ter.  13  NaSaAiat.])  Una  of  the 
iHir  aoni  of  Aaapb  the  muiatral,  and  cbirf  of  tba 
Mb  of  tbe  34  oouraea  into  which  tbe  Tem^  sb«r 
waa  divided  (1  Chr.  uv.  9,  I9J. 

3.  (np;;nj:  [v.t.  «»«»■«.])  a  lou* 

tbe  reign' of  Jebotbapliat,  wbo  with  ejgbt  otbtfa 
of  bia  tribe  and  two  prieata  aocompanied  tbe  priooM 
of  Judah  who  wse  eent  bj  tbe  king  thmngb  tba 
eoontrr  to  taaefa  tbe  kw  of  Jfttonb  (3  Cbt 
iril.  8). 

«.  The  fiilber  of  Jehudi  (Jcr.  ut>!.  14). 

SETmNIM  [A.  V.  "  K«hininia"]  {C''^^~q 
[•ee  below) :  [FA."]  Ma«inwH,  Neb.  ,1.  91,  [fW 
Vat.  Atei.  KA.1  omit:J  HaSu*^  [Vat.  Noffin^ 
Aln.  tiaiiraai].  Via.  ii.  43;  [there  are  man; 
tahationa  in  tbe  HSS.  lu  otber  placee:]  oi  Si. 
|a^ni[Conip.Na«[r»i],lChr.ii.9:  ATi^Amib'I 
■'  ■  -    "    .         diitincl  bodj  nf  met 

of  tb«  TetoplF.  thfa 


^£THINIM 


NBTUINIM 
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fini  meflU  im  in  fh«  later  books  of  thft  O.  T.; 
m  1  duon..  Km,  and  Kehemiah.  The  word,  and 
the  ideu  eoibodied  in  it  may,  howerer,  be  traced 
to  a  miieli  earlier  period.    Am  derived  from  the 

mb  7^9  mitkan  ( =sgiTe,  set  apart,  dedicate),  it 
ns  applied  to  thoee  who  were  specially  appointed 
io  the  litoi^ical  oflBcei  of  the  Tabeniacle.a  Like 
maoj  other  (^kial  titles  it  appears  to  have  had  at 
int  a  moph  higher  value  than  that  afterwards 
Hsgned  to  it.  We  must  not  forget  that  the  I^eyites 
mn  ghtn  to  Aaron  and  his  sons,  i.  e.  to  the 
priests  as  ao  order,  and  were  acocrdinglj  the  first 

Nekhmfan  {Oyin:},  Num.  iit.  9,  viii.  19).    At  first 
they  were  tlie  only  attendants,  and  their  work  moil 
Ittre  been  hbonoua  eooogh.     The  first  conquesta, 
howefO',  hroaght  them  their  share  of  the  captive 
dms  of  the  Mklianites,  and  820  were  given  to 
(hen  as  having  ehaige  of  the  Tabernacle  (Nam. 
ml  47),  while  83  only  were  assigned  speeially  to 
the  prieetai    This  disposition  to  deralve  the  more 
jaboruos  offices  of  their  ritual  upon  slaves  of  an- 
Blber  rsee  showed  itself  again  in  the  treatment  of 
the  Gibeonites.     They,  too,  were  '<giren  "  (A.  V. 
""fflsde**}  to  be  **  hewers  of  wood  and  drawers  cf 
water"  for  the  house  of  God  (Josh,  iz  27),  and 
the  addition  of  ao  Isige  a  number  (the  population 
of  fire  cities)  must  have  relieved  this  JjeviCes  fh>m 
nach  that  bad  before  been  burdensome.    We  know 
little  or  nothing  as  to  their  treatment     It  was  a 
matter  of  oeceseaty  that  they  should  be  drcumeised 
(Ei.  siL  48),  and  conform  to  the  religion  of  their 
oonpnoni,  and  this  might  at  first  seem  hard 
dMOfb.    On  the  other  hand  it  must  be  remem- 
bered that  they  preeented  themselves  as  reoognizing 
the  Mpremaey  oif  Jehovah  (Josh.  ix.  9),  and  that  fior 
maay  geoeratimis  the  remembrance  of  the  solemn 
eiweaant  entered  into  with  them  made  men  kMik 
with  honor  on  the  shedding  of  Gibeonite  blood 
(S  Sam.  zzL  9),  and  protected  them  from  mueh 
tttutfjt.    No  addition  to  the  number  thus  em- 
piojed  appean  to  hare  been  made  during  the  period 
of  the  Judges,  and  they  continued  to  be  known  by 
their  old  name  as  the  Gibeonites.     The  want  of  a 
tether  supply  was  however  felt  when  the  reorgan- 
iataoQ  of  wonhip  commeneed  under  David.   Either 
the  msseacre  at  Nob  had  involved  the  Gibeonites 
as  vdl  as  the  priests  (1  Sam.  xzii.  19),  or  else  they 
had  fallen  victims  to  some  other  outburst  of  Saul's 
toy,  and,  though  there  were  surrivon  (2  Sam. 
uL  2),  the  number  was  likdy  to  be  quite  in- 
adeqoste  for  the  greater  statellness  of  the  new 
WBisfaip  at  Jerusalem.     It  is  to  this  period  aeoord- 
iB^y  that  the  origin  of  the  dass  bearing  this  name 
nay  be  traced.    The  Nethinim  were  thoee  "  whom 
David  and  the  princes  appointed  (Heh.  gnve)  for 
the  service  of  the  I^evites"  (1^^7.^0.20).    Analogy 
would  lead  us  to  conclude  that,  in  this  as  in  the 
fcnaer  instances,  these  were  either  prisonere  taken 
in  wtf ,  or  eke  some  of  the  remnant  of  the  Canaan- 
■tei;  ^  but  the  new  name  in  whieh  the  old  seems 
to  have  been  merged  leaves  it  unoerUin.     The 
VseijcL  character  of  the  names  m  Esr  ii.  4iM>4  is 


•  ThI*  Is  tb«  racdved  Interpretation.  Borh&re 
(Aater,  &•  1)  givee  a  more  aottve  meaning  to  the 
venia,  ''Thoee  who  have  devoted  memaelvee/*  So 
t^taioni  (Qk.  in  1  Faralip.)^  who  explains  the  name 
w«M«if  *Uh»,  nwirfun,  re9  flrroe  •cov.  and  looks 
<s  ihaa  as  bsasHtes  of  other  tvlbee  voluntarily  giving 
le  the  ssrrtos  of  the  BanefeoarT.    Thto  is. 


unmistakable,  but  was  equally  natural  on  either 
hypothesis. 

From  this  tinM  the  Nethinim  probably  liveei 
within  the  precincts  of  the  Temple,  doing  itt 
rougher  work,  and  so  enabling  the  Levitee  to  tak9 
a  higher  position  as  the  reUgioUs  representatives 
and  instructon  of  the  people.  [Lkvites.]  They 
answered  in  some  degree  to  the  male  Up6Bov\otf 
who  were  attached  to  Greek  and  Asiatic  templen 
(Josephus,  Ant.  zi.  5,  §  1,  uses  this  word  of  them 
in  his  paraphrase  of  the  decree  of  Darius),  to 
the  grave-dijo^ers,  gate-keepen,  beU-ruigers  of  the 
Christian  Church.  lilwald  {Altertkiim.  p.  999) 
refere  to  the  custom  of  the  more  wealthy  Arabs 
dedicating  slaves  to  the  special  service  of  the 
Kaaba  at  Mecca,  or  the  Sepulchre  of  the  Prophet 
at  Medina. 

The  example  set  by  David  was  f)Uowed  by  his 
sucoessor.     In  close  union  with  the  Nethinim  in 
the  statistics  of  the  return  from  the  Captirity, 
attached  like  them  to  the  Priests  and  Lerites,  we 
find  a  body  of  men  described  as  "  Sobnion's  ser- 
vants''  (Ezr.  ii.  55;  Neh.  vii.  60,  zi.  3),  and  these 
we  may  ideiitify,  without  much  risk  of  error,  with 
some  of  the  **  people  that  were  left  "  of  the  earlier 
inhabitants  whom  he  made  **to  pay  tribute  of 
bond-serrice  "  (1  K.  iz.  20;  2  Chr.  vui.  7).     The 
order  in  which  they  are  placed  might  even  seem  to 
indicate  that  they  stood  to  the  Nethuiini  in  the 
same  relation  that  the  Nethinim  did  to  the  [>evites. 
Assuming,  as  is  probable,  that  the  later  Kabbinie 
teaching  represents  the  traditions  of  an  earlier 
period,  the  Nethinim  appear  never  to  have  loet  the 
stigma  of  their  Canaanite  origin,     lliey  had  no 
jvs  oomnibii  (Geniar.  liabyl.  Jebam.  ii.  4;  Kid- 
duth.  iv.  1,  in  Garpzov,  App.  Crit.  de  Neth.),  and 
Uliclt  intercourse  with  a  woman  of  Israel  wss  pun- 
ished with  scouiging  (Carpzov,  L  c);  but  tbeii 
quasi-sacred  position  raised  them  in  some  measure 
above  the  level  of  their  race,  and  in  the  Jewish 
order  of  precedence,  while  they  stood  below  the 
Mamzerim  (bastards,  or  ehildren  of  mixed  msr- 
riagee),  they  were  one  step  abore  the  Proselytes 
fbesh  come  from  heathenism  and  emancipated  sla^'et 
(Gemar.  Hieroe.  Horajoth,  M.  482;  in  Lightfoot, 
ffor.  Utb.  nd  Matt  zziii.  14).     lliey  were  thus 
all  along  a  serrile  and  subject  caste.     The  only 
period  at  which  they  rise  into  anything  like  prom- 
inence is  that  of  the  return  from  Che  Captirity 
In  that  return  the  priests  were  conspicuous  and 
numerous  but  the  Levites,  for  some  reason  un- 
known  to  us,  hung  back.     [LKvrrEs.]     Under 
Zerubbabel  there  were  but  341  to  4,289  priests 
(Ezr.  ii.  36-42).     Under  Ezra  none  came  up  at  all 
till  after  a  special  and  solemn  call  (Ear.  rll-«.  15  ^ 
llie  sendees  of  the  Nethinim  were  oonsequenUy 
of  more  importance  (Ezr.  viii.  17),  but  ii  theh 
case  also,  the  small  number  of  those  that  jofaiad 
(392  under  Zerubbabel,  220  under  Ezra,  hKluding 
** Solomon's  servants'*)  indicates  that  many  pr»> 
fierred  remaining  in  the  land  of  their  ezib  to 
returning  to  their  old  serrice.     Those  that  did 
some  were  consequently  thought  worthy  of  speeisl 
mention.    l*he  names  of  their  &milies  were  regis* 
tsred  with  ss  much  oare  ss  those  of  the  priests 

however,  without  adequate  grounds,  and  at  vaxlaaoi 
with  fteja  Oomp.  PMBnger  De  Natkinmis^  in  UgoUni*» 
Ifummni,  vol.  ziJL 

b  The  i(tentlty  of  the  Gibeonites  an-l  Nethinim,  ez 
eluding  the  Idea  of  any  addition,  la,  however* 
tainrdby 
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(Bv.  U.  49-58).  Tbej  were  admitted,  in  itrift 
•onfonnity  to  the  letter  of  the  rule  of  Deut.  xiiz. 
11,  to  join  hi  the  great  corenuit  with  which  the 
reetored  people  inaugurated  its  new  life  (Neh.  x. 
1»).  Iliey,  hkt  the  PiieiU  and  Leyitee,  were 
exempted  fit>m  taxation  by  the  Persian  Satraps 
(Kxr.  ni.  24).  'lliey  were  under  the  control  of  a 
ehtef  of  their  own  body  (Ezr.  ii.  43;  Neh.  Tii.  46). 
ITiey  toolc  an  active  part  in  the  work  of  rebuilding 
the  city  (Neh.  iii.  26),  and  the  tower  of  Ophel.  con- 
venient from  ita  proximity  to  the  Temple,  waa 
i«igned  to  some  of  them  as  a  residenee  (Ndi.  xi. 
tl ),  while  others  dwelt  with  the  Levites  in  their 
eities  (Ezr.  ti.  70).  They  took  their  place  in  the 
chronicles  of  the  time  as  next  in  onier  to  the 
Levites  (1  Chr.  ix.  2). 

Neither  in  the  Apocrypha,  nor  in  the  N.  T.,  nor 
yet  in  the  works  of  the  Jewish  historian,  do  we 
And  any  additional  information  about  the  Nethi- 
oim.  The  latter,  howe^-er,  mentions  incidentally  a 
iestival,  that  of  the  Xylophoria,  or  wood  carrying, 
of  which  we  may  perhaps  recognixe  the  beginning 
in  Neh.  x.  34,  and  in  which  it  waa  the  custom  for 
all  the  people  to  bring  large  supplies  of  firewood 
Ibr  the  sacrifices  of  the  year.  This  may  have  been 
designed  to  relieve  them.  They  were  at  any  rate 
likely  to  bear  a  conspiiuoua  part  in  it  (Joseph.  B. 
/.  ii.  17,  §  6). 

Two  hypotheses  connected  with  the  Nethinim 
are  mentioned  by  Pfeffinger  in  the  exhaustive 
monograph  already  cited:  (I),  that  of  Forster 
(Diet  ffebr.,  Basil,  1564),  that  the  fint  so  called 
were  sons  of  David,  i.  e.,  younger  branches  of  the 
royal  house  to  whom  waa  yiren  the  defense  of  the 
city  and  the  sanctuary;  (2),  that  of  Boulduc  (re- 
ferred to  also  by  Selden,  De  Jure  NaL  et  Gent), 
connected  apparently  with  (1),  that  Joseph  the 
husband  of  the  Virgin  waa  one  of  this  dass.o 

E.  H.  P. 

NETCyPHAH  (n^bj    [distiUation,  Ges.]: 

K«rwd>c£,  *Atw^<I;  Alex.  Ne^arra;  [Avmo^i  in 
1  Esdr.  V.  18,  Ncrfl»^^f,  Vat  Ncr«/9as,  Alex. 
NcTv^ac*']  iVf/tf//Aa,  [in  1  Esdr.  iV«po^r«]),  a 
town  the  name  of  which  occurs  only  in  the  cata- 
togue  of  those  who  returned  with  Zenibl>al)el  from 
the  CapUvity  (Vjor.  ii.  22;  Neh.  vu.  26;  1  Esdr. 
V.  18).  But,  though  not  directly  mentioned 
till  so  late  a  ])criod,  Netophah  was  really  a  much 
older  place.  Two  of  I)avid*s  guard,  Mahauai 
and  Hklkb  or  IIkldai,  leaden  also  of  two  of  the 
monthly  courses  (1  Chr.  xxvii.  13,  15),  were  Neto- 
phathitea,  and  it  was  the  native  pbuie  of  at  least 
one'^  of  the  captauia  alio  remained  mider  arms 
Dear  Jerusalem  after  Its  destruction  by  Nebuchad- 
oeazar.  The  "  villiigea  of  the  Netophathites  " 
were  the  rssidence  of  the  lievites  (1  Chr.  ix.  16),  a 
feet  which  shows  that  they  did  not  confine  them- 
frivet  to  the  plaoea  nam«l  in  the  catalogues  of 
Josh.  xxi.  and  1  Chr.  vi.  From  another  notice  we 
earn  that  the  particular  lievites  who  inhabited 
ihese  villages  were  singera  (Neh.  xii.  28). 

That  Netophah  belonged  to  Judah  appears  from 
the  fact  that  the  two  heroes  abore  mentioned  be- 
fenged,  the  one  to  the  Zariiites  —  that  is,  the  great 
toily  of  Zerah,  one  of  the  chief  houses  of  the 
^be  —  and  the  other  to  Othniel,  the  aoo-in-law  of 


a  71m  only  trace  of  uiy  trsdidoo  corraspooding  to 
ftls  theory  Is  the  descrlptloa  in  the  Axabian  SQstoiy 
•A  Joseph  (e.  2),  aeeordlog  to  which  he  Is  of  the  d^  of 
tovU  aad  tiM  tribe  of  Joteh,  and  jel^  en  aoeouBt 
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To  judge  from  Neh.  vit  M  it  wa«  iu  the 
neighborliood  of,  or  cfcMely  connected  with,  Brtb 
leiiem.  which  is  also  implied  by  1  Chr.  ii.  54, 
though  the  precise  force  of  the  latter  statefnent 
cannot  now  be  made  out.  The  number  of  Neto> 
pliathites  who  returned  from  Captivity  la  not 
exactly  ascertainable,  but  it  seems  not  to  have 
been  more  than  sixty  —  so  that  it  waa  probably 
only  a  small  village,  which  indeed  may  account 
for  its  having  escaped  mention  in  the  lists  of 
Joshua. 

A  remarkable  tradition,  of  which  there  is  no 
trace  in  the  Bible,  but  which  nevertheless  it  uot 
improbably  authentic,  is  preserved  by  the  Jewish 
authora,  to  the  effect  that  the  Netophathites  slew 
the  guards  which  had  been  placed  by  Jeroboam  oo 
the  roads  leading  to  Jerusalem  to  stop  the  pasaage 
of  the  fint'^ruits  from  the  country  villagea  to  the 
Temple  (Targum  on  1  Chr.  ii.  54;  on  Ruth  iv. 
2C),  and  Eccl.  iii.  11).  Jerohoam*s  obstnxtiou, 
which  is  said  to  have  remained  in  force  uD  the 
reign  of  lloahea  (see  the  notes  of  Beck  to  Targam 
on  1  Chr.  ii.  54),  was  commemorated  by  a  feat  on 
the  23d  Sivan,  which  is  still  retained  in  the  .Jewish 
calendar  (see  the  calendar  given  by  Basnage,  Hist 
fiet  JuifSy  vi.  cb.  29). 

It  is  not  mentioned  by  Eusebiot  and  Jerome,  and 
although  in  the  Mi^hna  refierence  is  made  to  the 
•' oil  of  Netophah'*  (Peah  7,  §§  1,  2),  and  to  the 
» \-alley  of  Beth  Netophah,**  in  which  artlebohBa 
flourislied,  whose  growth  determined  Uie  date  of 
some  ceremonial  observancs  (Skeriith  9,  §  7),  noth- 
ing is  said  as  to  the  sitoaUon  of  the  phoe.  The 
latter  may  well  be  the  present  village  of  Beit  Netlif, 
which  stands  on  tlie  edge  of  the  f^eat  valley  of  the 
Wndy  e»-Stimt  (Rob.  BiU.  ReM.  ii.  16, 17;  Porter, 
ffnndbk.  248);  but  can  hardly  be  the  Netophah 
of  the  Bible,  since  it  is  not  near  Bethldiem,  bat  in 
quite  another  direction.  The  only  name  in  the 
neighborhood  of  Bethlehem  suggestive  of  Netophah 
is  that  which  appear*  in  Van  de  Velde*8  map  (1858) 
as  AnObeh,  and  in  Tobler  (3tte  Wand.  80)  aa  Om 

Tuba  (Uaio  ^t\  attached  to  a  village  about  2 

miles  N.  E.  of  Bethlehem  and  a  wady  which  fells 
therefhim  into  the  Wndy  en  Nar^  or  Kidron. 

G 

NBTOTHATHI  OnSfa?  [patroo.  aee 
aliove]:  Vat  [Rom.  Atex.  FAJ]  omit;  Alax. 
[rather,  FA.*]  Nrrcv^it  Netht^ad),  Neh.  ifi. 
28.  The  same  word  whwh  in  other  passagoa  ia 
accurately  rendered  "the  Nelophathite,**  CKCCfi 
that  here  it  is  not  accompanied  by  the  aitid*. 

NETOTHATHITB,  THE  Orj^fajH,  in 

Chron.  Tj^'^lDjrT  [as  abore]:  6  ErrM^aref* irt, 

Nf^^dtficfnir,    Nc9e»^ar«f,    6    4ic    Nrrov^r ; 
[these  are  readings  of  Vat  M. ;  Rom.  Alex.  FA. 
have  many  other  variations:]  Netrphathiiet^  {Neti 
phnti,  Netophatites,  de  Netophati] ),  2  Sam.  zxJiL 
28,  29;  2  K.  xxv.  23;  1  Chr.  xi.  80,  xxvU.  13,  15 
Jer.  xl.  8.   The  plural  form,  thk  NirroPHATHim 
(the  Hebrew  word  being  the  same  as  the  abov» 
occun  in  1  Chr.  ii.  54,  ix.  16.  G. 

NETTLB.    The  representativa  hi  the  A.  V 


of  his  wisdom  and  piety.  " 
plo  Domini "  (Tisohendorf, 
h  Oorap.  2  K.  xxv.  H,  with 
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NETTLE 
4  Ito  Htbmr  wotda  ekMi  and  kbumdtk  or 


NEW  MOON 
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1.  CkAi-a  (bnn:  ^^ywa  tyotai^  tentit, 
iff'icd,  tpinn)  coenn  in  Job  xxx.  7  —  the  patriarch 
souplajnt  of  the  contempt  in  which  be  was  held 
by  tU  kmett  of  the  people,  who,  from  poverty,  were 
sbGged  to  li\-e  on  tbe  wild  ■hnibs  of  the  desert: 
«  Amoo!;  tbe  I  jahea  thej  brayed,  under  the  chdi-iU 
thtj  were  f^tliered  toi^ether/*  and  in  Prov.  ziiv. 
31.  where  of  **  the  field  of  the  slothful,"  it  is  said, 
'*it  was  all  ^^wu  orer  with  thorns  {kiinmishMim)^ 
ud  eknrulBm  had  covered  the  face  thereof; "  see 
ibo  Zeph.  ii.  9 :  the  curse  of  Moab  and  Ammon  is 
tkd  tbej  shall  be  ''  the  breeding  of  didrul  and 
■Itfits.*' 

There  is  Ter}'  great  uncertainty  as  to  the  meaning 
df  tbe  word  chai'Af,  and  numerous  are  the  plants 
vbieh  eoraroentatora  have  sought  to  identify  with 
it:  hrunhles,  9ftw>rache,  butchers'  broom,  thistles, 
bare  all  been  proposed  (seeCeUius,  fJiei'ob.  ii.  165). 
The  generality  of  critii»  and  some  modem  versions 
uf  in  bvor  of  the  netfle.  Some  have  objected  to 
the  nettle  as  not  lieiiig  of  a  sufficient  sixe  to  suit 
tbe  passage  in  .lob  {L  c);  hut  in  our  own  country 
aettlea  g:it>w  to  the  height  of  six  or  even  seven  feet 
vhn  drawn  up  under  trees  or  hedges;  and  it  is 
worthy  of  renuirk  that,  in  the  passage  of  Job  quoted 
ibove,  bnaiieB  and  chdrul  are  associated.  Not  niuch 
better  founded  is  Dr.  Royle's  objection  (ivitto's 
C^  sit.  Chnmi)  that  both  thorny  plants  and  net- 
Ues  most  be  excluded,  **  as  no  one  would  voluntarily 
nmt  to  such  a  aituatioo ;  '*  for  the  people  of  whom 
Job  is  qieakii^  might  readily  be  supposed  to  resort 
»  locfa  a  shade,  as  in  a  sandy  desert  the  thom- 
bosbes  and  tall  nettles  growing  by  their  side  woidd 
sflbid;  or  we  may  suppose  that  those  who  '*for 
want  and  famine  **  were  driven  into  the  wilderness 
vera  gathered  together  under  the  nettles  for  the 
perpose  of  gathering  them  tor  food,  together  with 
tiis  ns-oraebe  and  juniper-roots  (Job  xxx.  4).  Cel- 
ma  believes  tbe  ckdriit  is  identical  with  the  Christ- 
Ihom  (ZtfjQDiAaM  PaliW'Ui)-^ihe  PnUunu  aaiieatus 
of  medem  botanists  —  but  his  opinion  is  by  no 
means  well  founded.  The  passage  in  Proverbs 
[L  c.)  appears  to  forbid  us  identifying  the  chArHl 
with  tbe  Paliurus  aculentm ;  for  the  context,  **  I 
went  by,  and  k>  it  was  all  grown  over  with  kimshSn 
sod  dkamZ&n,**  seems  to  point  to  some  weed  of 
fiiekcr  i^'owth  than  tHe  plant  proposed  by  Cehius. 
Or.  Royfe  lias  argued  in  fiivor  of  some  species  of 
viU  mustaid,  and  refers  the  Hebrew  word  to  one 
if  somewhat  similar  form  in  Arabic,  namely,  Khar- 
A<to  wbidi  be  traces  the  English  cftarlock  or 
Mhek,  tbe  well-known  tnmblewme  weed.  The 
Seriptnral  passsgeo  wouki  suit  this  interpretation, 
nd  it  is  quite  possible  that  wild  mustani  may  be 
islcnded  by  ehdjM  The  etymology  ^  too,  we  may 
idd,  n  as  much  in  fovor  of  Uie  wild  mustard  as  of 


*■  4)i»yw«  (from  ^^nryw,  **  to  bom,"  "  to  roast," 
•tt  iefcimi;»  to  tbe  derivation  of  the  Hebrew  word) 
W^ftAj  stgnlfles  «  diy  stleks,**  **  ftfcots." 

*  ^T»n,  ftom  "Tn  (^nn,  ^  t©  bum  "),  »♦  addita 
msslloM  hyporhoristfea  «/.>*  See  Fttist,  Heb. 
2ec ;  eC  urtiea  mb  mo, 

■  ■.  r.  Um  ItsUaa  vctbIod  of  Dlodatl.  We  have  often 
iMMd  ttM  lAtln  fnrms  of  writers,  m  being  flHBii"v 
a  lis  laaAan  of  OoUqs  and  BooharL 


*O*jW!0jJ,  ol«r.  Bposa  ^^ttJlJiJ, 


I 


the  nettle,  one  or  other  of  which  plants  appears  to 
be  denoted  by  tbe  Hebrew  word.  We  are  inclined 
to  adopt  Dr.  Royle's  opinion,  tu  the  following  woid 
probably  denotes  the  hettle. 

2.  KimmMi    or    Mmdah    (OT'ltti?,    Q^SD**;?: 

hcdyBtva  ^v\a,  iicayBa,  6\9Bpos!  wfion),  »»Very 
many  int^reters,*'  says  Celsius  {Hitrub.  ii.  207) 
**  understand  the  neitU  by  this  word.  Of  the  oldef 
Jewish  doctors,  R.  Ben  Melech,  on  Prov.  xxiv.  'U, 
asserts  that  kimmfish  is  a  kind  of  thorn  {finna)^ 
commonly  called  a  nettle.'*  'ilie  Vulgate,  Arias 
Montanus,  Luther,  Deodatius,^  the  Spanish  v^ 
English  versions,  are  all  in  favor  of  the  nettle. 

The  word  occurs  in  Is.  xxxiv.  13:  of  Edom  it  ii 
said,  that  "  there  shall  come  up  nettles  and  bra.a- 
bles  in  the  fortresses  thereof: "  and  in  Hos.  ix.  8. 
Another  form  of  the  same  word,  kimmiih&nhu^ 
("thorns,"  A.  V.),  occurs  in  Prov.  xxiv.  31:  the 
field  of  the  slothAil  Mas  all  grown  over  witb  khn- 
mAtftdniin.^'  Modem  commentators  are  genomlly 
agreed  upon  tbe  signification  of  this  term,  which, 
as  it  is  admirably  suited  to  all  the  Scriptural  pas- 
sages, may  well  be  understood  to  denote  some  epe 
ciea  of  nettle  ( Urtici),  W.  H. 

NEW  MOON  (ttJnh,  ttJjhn  icrf-i: 

fco/aijWa,  yov/iiyWa !  cnlendcB^neorMinn).  HieflrsC 
day  of  the  lunar  month  was  obsen-ed  as  a  hoi)  day. 
In  addition  to  the  daily  sacrifice  there  were  oflered 
two  young  bullocks,  a  ram  and  seven  lambs  of  the 
first  year  as  a  burnt  ofl&ring,  with  the  proper  meat- 
offerings and  drink-oflferings,  and  a  kid  as  a  oin- 
oaring  (Num.  xxviiL  11-15).*  It  was  not  a  day 
of  holy  convocation  [Festivals],  and  was  not 
therefore  of  the  same  dignity  as  the  SabltathV 
But,  as  on  the  Sabbath,  trade  and  handicraft-work 
were  stopped  (Am.  viii.  6),  the  Temple  was  o|iened 
fur  public  worship  (Rz.  xlvi.  3;  Is.  Lxvi.  23),  and, 
in  the  kingdom  of  Israel  at  least,  the  people  seem  to 
have  resorted  to  the  prophets  for  religious  instruc- 
tion .9  The  trumpets  were  blown  at  the  offtrins:  of 
the  special  sacrifices  for  the  day,  as  on  the  solemn 
festivals  (Num.  x.  10;  Ps.  Ixxxi.  3).  lliat  it  was 
an  occasion  for  state-banquets  may  be  inferred  from 
David's  regarding  himself  as  especially  bound  to 
sit  at  the  king's  table  at  the  new  moon  (1  Sam. 
iz.  5-24).  In  later,  if  not  in  earlier  times,  fasting 
was  intermitted  at  the  new  moons,  as  it  was  on  the 
Sabbaths  and  the  great  feasts  and  their  eves  (Jud 
vUi.  6).     [Fasts.] 

The  new  moons  are  generally  mentioned  so  as  te 
show  that  they  were  r^arded  as  a  peculiar  class  of 
holy  days,  to  be  distinguished  bom  the  solsbos 
feasts  and  the  SabUths  (Ea.  xlv.  17;  1  Chr.  xxiU 
31;  2  Chr.  ii.  4,  viU.  13,  zxzi.  8{  Ezr.  iu.  5;  Nrt 
z.  33). 

The  seventh  new  moon  of  tbe  religious  year,  k  sH| 
that  of  Tisri,  commenced  the  civil  year,  an  I  had 

<  The  day  of  the  new  moon  Is  not  mentioned  ia 
Szodns,  Levltleiis,  or  Denteronomy. 

/  *  It  has  been  osoal  to  onderatand  ^  new  moos 
days  "  M  Intended  in  Gal.  iv.  Id;  but  the  term  (iiiivtut) 
may  signify  ^  months,**  i.  e.  eertein  cf  them  regardsd 
M  specially  sscred,  in  eonforailty  with  the  stricter 
sense  of  the  word  and  an  ancient  Jewish  nsafe  (sea 
Meyer  m  lot,).  H. 

9  2  K.  It.  S8.  Whan  theflhamamaiteis  goii«  lo  the 
prophet,  her  hosband  aSks  her,  ^  Wbaieibie  wilt  thorn 
go  to  him  to-day  T    It  is  nalthsr  new  moon  ner  sah 
**     See  the  Dotss  sT  Talahtws,  Chollas.  ms 
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E  ■if|^6auic6  aiid  ritei  of  its  own.  It  wm  m  da;*  of 
doly  oonvueation.     [Trumpets,  Fkamt  of.] 

By  what  melhod  tlie  oommenoement  of  the 
month  wms  aMertftined  in  the  time  of  Motet  it  no- 
eertahi.  The  Miihna'  detcribet  the  manner  in 
which  it  wat  determhied  seven  timet  in  the  3'ear  bj 
obten  ing  the  fint  appearance  of  the  moon,  which, 
tcconiing  to  Maimonidet,  derived  itt  origin,  by 
tradition,  from  Motet,  and  continued  in  use  as 
long  as  the  Sanhedrim  existed.  On  the  dOth  day 
of  the  month  watchmen  were  pUced  on  command- 
ing heighta  round  Jerusalem  to  watch  the  sky.  As 
■oon  ss  eaoh  of  them  detected  the  moon  he  hastened 
to  a  house  in  the  city,  which  wat  Icept  for  the  pur- 
pose, and  was  there  examined  by  the  president  of 
the  Sanhedrim.  When  the  evidence  of  the  appear- 
ance was  deemed  satisfactory,  the  president  rose  up 
and  formally  announced  it,  uttering  the  words,  ^  It 

is  oonaecrated  **  (C9T1pD)«  The  information  wat 
bnmediately  sent  throughout  the  land  from  the 
.Mount  of  Olives,  by  beaoon-flres  on  the  tops  of  the 
hiila  At  one  period  the  Samaritans  are  said  to  hare 
deceived  the  Jews  by  false  fires,  and  swift  messen- 
gers were  afterwards  emplo}-ed.  When  the  moon 
was  not  visible  on  account  of  clouds,  and  hi  the  fira 
months  when  the  watchmen  were  not  sent  out,  the 
month  was  considered  to  commence  on  the  morning 
of  the  day  which  followed  the  30th.  According  to 
Maimonides  the  Kabbinists  altered  their  method 
when  the  Sanhedrim  ceased  to  exist,  and  have  ever 
since  determined  the  month  by  astronomical  calcu- 
lation, while  the  Canutes  have  retained  the  old  cus- 
tom of  depending  on  tlie  appearance  of  the  moon. 
The  religious  observance  of  the  day  of  the  new 
moon  may  plainly  be  regarded  as  the  oonsecration 
of  a  natural  division  of  time.  Such  a  usage  would 
10  readily  sug?*^  itself  to  the  human  mind  that  it 
is  not  wonderful  that  we  find  traces  uf  it  amongst 
other  nations.  There  seems  to  be  but  little  ground 
for  founding  on  these  traces  the  notion  that  the 
Hebrews  derived  it  from  the  Gentiles,  as  Spencer 
snd  Michaelis  have  done;  ^  and  still  less  for  attach- 
ing to  it  any  of  those  symbolical  meanings  which 
ha«A  been  imagined  by  some  other  writers  (see  Carp- 
sov,  App.  Ciit.  p.  425).  £wald  thinks  that  it  was 
st  first  a  simple  househokl  festival,  and  that  on  this 
account  the  law  does  not  take  much  notice  of  it. 
He  also  considers  that  there  is  some  reason  to  sup- 
pose that  the  day  of  the  full  moon  was  simihrly 
observed  by  the  Hebrews  in  very  remote  times. 
(CarpsoT,  ApparaL  HiiL  CriL  p.  423;  Spencer, 
Dt  Leg.  Heb,  lib.  iii.  dissert,  iv. ;  Selden,  Dt  Ann, 
Civ.  Htb,  iv.,  xi. ;  Mishna,  Roth  HashnmUt^  vol.  ii. 
p.  338,  ed.  Surenhus. ;  Buxtorf,  Synngoya  Judaica^ 
cap.  xxii.;  Ewald,  AUerihitmerj  p.  394;  Cud  worth 
on  the  LinxTs  Supper,  c  iii.;  Lightfoot,  Temple 
Servtetj  cap.  xi.)  S.  C. 

NBW  TESTAMENT.  The  origin,  history, 
and  characteristics  of  the  constituent  books  and  of 
the  great  versions  of  the  N.  T.,  the  mutual  rela- 
tions of  the  Gospeb,  and  the  formation  of  the  Canon, 
are  discussed  in  oth^  artickt.  It  it  propoted  now 
to  contidcr  the  Text  of  the  N.  T.     The  tuigect 


a  RMk  HiukamaK  Suranhosius,  ii.  388,  iq. 

b  The  three  pssssg—  ftem  aodMit  wrlcsr^  wbieb  teem 
Biott  lo  the  point  of  those  which  ars  qnotod,  «i«  In 
llacroMiit,  Borsoe,  and  Tsef tos.  The  flnt  says,  '  Prls- 
sis  toSBporfbas  pontMct  nioori  hsBC  provlneta  del«cata 
%lt.  at  novsB  ImuB  primom  obtsrraivt  aspeotun  ▼!- 
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I  naturally  divides  itself  into  the  foUowing 
which  wUI  be  examined  in  succession :  — 


I.  The  History  of  thk  WRirrKH  Text. 

K  1-n.  The  eariiest  history  of  the  text 
Autographs.  Corruptions.  Tlie  text  of 
Clement  and  Orifren. 
$$  12-15.  Theories  of  reoensiont  of  the  text 
§$16-25.  ExtemnicharscteristkssofMSS 
§$26-29.  Enumeration  of  MSS.  $88,170 

cial.     29.  Cureive. 
$$30-40.  Classification  of  varioat  raadinga 

n.  The  History  op  the  PRunxn  Tbict. 

$  1.  The  great  periods. 

§§2-5.  §2.  l^eC'omplutensianPolyi^. 

§  3.  llie  editions  of  Erssmus.  §  4.  Tb< 

editions  of  Stephtms.   §  5.  Beca  and  El- 

eevir  (Knglifth  version). 
§§6-10.     §6.  Walton:  Curoellsnia;  Mil. 

§  7.     Beiitley.  §  8.    G.  r.  Maestricht; 

[Bengd;]    Wetstein.     §  9.   Grietbacfa, 

MatUuei.     §10.  Schols. 
§§  11-13.  §  11.  fAchmann.  §  12.  TbebcB. 

dorf.   §  13.  TregeUes;  Alfoed.. 

fir.  PBurnFLBs  OF  Textual  CRmcms. 

§§  1-9.  External  evidence. 
§§  10-13.  Internal  evidence. 

IV.  The  Ijinouaob  of  the  New  TKsTAiiBn 


I.  The  History  ow  the  WRtTTEir  Tmzt. 

1.  The  early  history  of  the  Apostolic  writuigi 
of^rs  no  pouits  of  distinguishing  literary  interest 
Mxtemslly,  as  far  as  it  can  be  traced,  it  ia  the  same 
as  that  of  other  contemporary  hooks.  St.  PauL 
like  Cicero  or  Tliny,  often  employed  the  tervicet  of 
an  amanuensis,  to  whom  be  dictated  his  letters, 
afllxing  the  salutation  **  with  his  own  hand  **  (1 
Cor.  xvi.  21 ;  2  Thess.  iii.  17;  Col.  iv.  18).  In  one 
case  the  scribe  has  added  a  clause  in  his  own  name 
(Rom.  xri.  22).  Once,  in  writing  to  the  Galatians, 
the  Apostle  sppears  to  apologize  for  the  rudeness 
of  the  autograph  which  he  addressed  to  theiu,  as  if 
from  defective  sight  (Gal.  vi.  11).  If  we  pass  on- 
wards one  step,  it  does  not  appear  that  any  special 
care  was  taken  in  the  first  sge  to  preserve  the  books 
of  the  N.  T.  from  the  vark>us  iiyuries  of  time,  or 
to  insure  pwfect  accuracy  of  transcription.  They 
were  given  at  a  heritage  to  man,  and  it  waa  some 
time  before  men  felt  the  full  value  of  the  gift.  The 
original  copiet  teem  to  have  toon  perished ;  and  we 
may  perhaps  see  in  this  a  providential  provision 
against  that  spirit  of  superstition  which  in  earlier 
times  converted  the  symbols  of  God's  redcBiption 
into  objects  of  idolatry  (2  K.  xvtli.  4  U  It  it  cer- 
tainly remarkable  that  in  the  controversiet  at  the 
ck)se  of  the  second  century,  which  often  turned 
upon  disputed  readings  of  Scripture,  no  appeal  wat 
made  to  the  Apostolic  originals.  Tie  few  pttHt^i  t 
in  which  it  hat  been  tuppoied  that  they  are  refeireJ 
to  will  not  bear  examination.  Ignatiut,  to  ftr  (kver 
aiqpealing  to  Christian  arehives,  distinctly 


ssmqiM  regi  saerlfleiilonimtiai«t  '*  {Sat.  i.  15).  In  ttkt 
second  the  day  Is  rsfcned  to  as  a  social  ffsstlfal  (Oof 
111.  28,  9) ;  and  In  Tsdtat  we  are  informed  that  Hm 
ancient  Qermans  assembled  on  the  days  of 
(tell  moon,  consldertBg  thsm  to  be 
nndsrtakfaici  {Qetm.  e.  si.). 
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d»  vUteoBteKi  •howv,  to  the  examples  of  the  Jew- 
ish Cbanfa  (r^  apx»a  —  nd  Phil  id.  8).  TertuUiiui 
a^,  irben  be  tpeaka  of  **  the  authentic  epistlei  ** 
of  Um  Apoitlet  {De  Ptmcr,  IltBr.  xxzyi.,  *'  apud 
<|ais  ipMi  autkentieix  littene  eonim  recittintur'  ), 
niM  the  feenn  of  the  pme  Greek  text  as  oontniBted 
«itli  the  current  I  Jttin  venion  (eoiup.  de  Mtmog. 
xl,  •*Hiainua  plane  non  sic  esse  in  Gneoo  aulhtn- 
tica"'}.  The  sUenee  of  the  sub-Apostolic  age  is 
made  more  ttriking  by  the  legends  which  were 
orrahtMl  after.  It  was  said  that  when  the  grave 
of  Bkraabae  in  Cypnu  was  opened^  in  the  fifth 
eentofy,  in  obedience  to  a  vision,  the  saint  was 
iiaad  holding  a  (Greek)  copy  of  St.  Matthew  writ^ 
tea  with  his  own  band.  The  oopj  was  taken  to  Con- 
rtudoople,  and  used  as  the  standard  of  the  sacred 
tot  (Oedner,  AVn/.  §  39;  Assem.  BibL  Or.  it  81). 
Thesatognph  copy  of  St.  John*s  Gospel  {abrh  rh 
thix'fp^i'  'C'^v  ffvccyycXMrrou)  was  said  to  be  pre- 
mnd  It  Ephesos  "  bj  the  grace  of  God,  and  wor- 
ihipped  {wpoa-KvwttTM)  by  the  fiiithful  there,"  in 
the  fbvth  ceotury  (?),  ([Petr.  Alex.]  p.  618,  ed. 
Mi^^iie,  quoted  fh>n)  Ckron.  Pnaeh.  p.  5);  thoi:^h 
•ceoiding  to  another  account  it  was  found  in  the 
ruins  of  the  Temple  when  Julian  attempted  to  re- 
boiki  it  (Philostoig.  vii.  14).  A  similar  belief  was 
eorrent  even  in  the  last  century.  It  was  said  that 
parts  of  the  (LaUu)  autograph  of  St.  Mark  were 
prenrred  at  Venice  and  I'tague ;  but  on  examin»- 
tioii  tliew  were  shown  to  be  fragments  of  a  MS.  of 
tlw  Viilgaie  of  the  sixth  century  (Dohrowsky,  Fra^ 
mabm  Pragttue  Ev.  S,  Mnrci,  1778). 

i  In  the  natural  coupk  of  things  the  Apostolic 
Mto^smpbs  woaU  be  likdy  to  perish  soon.  The  ma- 
terial which  was  commonly  used  for  letten,  the  pa 
pTTw-p^KT  to  which  St.  John  incidentally  alludes 
(2  John  \%  Zih  x^P^^^  '^^  fi4\tufos\  corop.  3 
John  13,3«jb  fuKaros  ical  Kokdfiov),  was  singubuiy 
01^,  and  even  the  atouter  kinds,  likely  to  be  used 
iff  the  hiatorieal  books,  were  not  fitted  to  bear  con- 
4aat  mt.  The  pi4>yni8  fragments  which  have  come 
down  to  the  present  time  have  been  preserved  under 
pecaliar  drenmstances,  as  at  Herculaneum  or  in 
K<jptiao  tombe;  and  Jerome  notices  that  the  li- 
brary of  Pamphilos  at  Csesarea  was  already  in  part 
^ieitroyed  (ex  parte  comiptam)  when,  in  leas  thnn 
ft  eeotary  after  its  formation,  two  presbyters  of  the 
(.liiireh  endeavored  to  restore  the  pap)Tus  MSS.  (as 
theeootext  implies)  on  parchment  ("in  membra- 
mr  Hicran.  A>i.  xxxiv.  (141),  quoted  by  Tischdf. 
in  Ucnog's  EntykL,  Bi/jtltexi  dtt  N.  T.  p.  169). 
iVehjMDt  (8  Tim.  iv.  13,  fitfi$pdya\  which  was 
BMire  dorabie,  was  proportionately  rarer  and  more 
OAtly.  And  yet  more  than  this.  In  the  first  age 
Lhe  written  word  of  the  Apostles  occupied  no  au- 
ihuritaUve  position  above  their  spoken  word,  and 
the  rivid  memory  of  their  personnJ  teaching.  And 
vhsn  the  troe  ^oe  of  the  ApoRtoliu  writings  was 
iftawsids  revealed  by  the  progress  of  tlie  Chureh, 
tbin  eoDoetk>os  of  **  the  divine  oracles  "  would  be 
chirfj  aottght  for  among  Christians.  On  sU  ac- 
mnts  it  seems  reasonable  to  conclude  that  the 
■etofiliaphs  periabed  during  that  solemn  pause 
vhieh  fotbwed  the  ApoetoUc  age,  in  which  the 
^  of  a  (Jhristian  Canon,  panllel  and  sopple- 

•  ailssbaeh  (O^Mtsmla,  it  69-76)  radaavon  to  show 
<itt  Uw  word  simply  nwanii  purr,  untomtptmi. 

^  PSprras  ftagments  of  part  of  St.  Matthew,  dadng 
feOB  the  fast  cootnry  (??),  an  annooneed  (1861)  fbr 
NhlhslluB  bv  Dr.  Sfmookles.  [It  Is  haidly 
ti«v  that  tiMsa  are  Ibifsrto^    A.) 
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meotavy  to  the  Jewish  Canon,  iras  first  dlstiiiel^ 
reahsed. 

8.  In  the  time  of  the  Diocletian  persecution 
(a.  d.  303)  copies  vf  the  Christian  Scriptures  were 
sufficiently  numerous  to  furniah  a  si)ecial  object  for 
persecutors,  and  a  characteristic  name  to  renegadee 
who  saved  themselves  by  surrendering  the  sacred 
liooks  (traditoret,  August.  Kp.  Lxxvi.  2).  Partly, 
perhaps,  owing  to  the  destruction  thus  caused,  but 
still  more  fix>ni  the  natural  effects  of  time,  no  MS. 
of  the  N.  T.  of  the  first  three  centuries  remains.^ 
Some  of  the  oldest  extant  were  certainly  copied 
from  othen  which  dated  from  within  this  period, 
but  as  yet  no  one  can  be  placed  further  bank  than 
the  time  <^  Constantino.  It  u  recorded  of  this 
monarch  that  one  of  bis  first  acts  after  the  founda- 
tion of  Constantinople  was  to  order  the  preparation 
of  fifty  MSS.  of  the  Holy  Scriptures,  required  for 
the  use  of  the  Church,  "  on  fair  skins  (fy  SupBtptut 
tvKarairkt^is)  by  skillful  calligraphists  *'  (Eusdb. 
VU.  ContL  iv.  36);  and  to  the  general  use  of  this 
better  material  we  probably  owe  our  most  venenble 
copies,  which  are  written  on  vellum  of  singular 
excellence  and  fineness.  But  though  no  fragment 
of  the  N.  T.  of  the  first  century  still  remains,  the 
Italian  and  I'^yptian  papyri,  which  are  of  that 
date,  give  a  daar  notion  of  the  calligraphy  of  the 
period.  In  these  the  text  is  written  in  columns, 
rudely  divided,  in  somewhat  awkward  capital  let- 
ten  (wiciab\  without  any  punctuation  or  division 
of  words.  The  iotn^  which  was  afterwards  asi6- 
icribedj  is  commonly,  but  not  always,  adtcribed ; 
and  there  is  no  trace  of  accents  or  breathings.  Hie 
earliest  MSS.  of  the  N.  T.  bear  a  general  resem> 
blanoe  to  this  primitive  type,  and  we  may  reason- 
ably believe  that  the  Apostolic  originals  were  thm 
written.     (Pktei.  fig.  1.) 

4.  In  addition  to  the  later  MSS.,  the  earliest 
venions  and  patristic  quotations  i^ive  very  important 
testimony  to  the  character  and  history  of  the  ante- 
Nicene  text.  Express  statements  of  readings  whieh 
are  found  in  some  of  the  most  ancient  Christian 
writera  are,  indeed,  the  first  direct  evidence  whieh 
we  have,  and  are  consequently  of  the  highest  inv> 
portance.  But  till  the  Ust  quarter  of  the  second 
century  this  source  of  information  fails  us.  Not 
only  are  the  remains  of  Christian  literature  up  i»- 
that  time  extremely  scanty,  but  the  practice  of' 
verbal  quotation  fh>m  the  N.  T.  was  not  yet  prevr 
alent.  The  evangelic  citations  in  the  Apostolie 
Fathera  and  in  .lustin  Martyr  show  that  the  orsL 
tradition  was  still  as  widely  current  as  the  wiitteiV! 
Gospels  (con)p.  Westcott's  Otnon  of  the  N.  Tt  pp*. 
126-196),  and  there  is  not  in  those  writen  ono- 
express  verlial  citation  from  the  other  Apostolio 
books.c  Xhis  Utter  phenomenon  is  in  a  great 
measure  to  be  explained  by  the  nature  of  their 
writings.  As  soon  as  definite  controversies  arose- 
among  Christians,  the  text  of  the  N.  T.  assumed 
its  true  importance.  The  earliest  monuments  of 
these  remun  in  the  works  of  Irenteus,  Hippolytua 
(Pseudo-Origen),  and  Tertullian,  who  quote  many 
of  the  arguments  of  the  leading  adversaries  of  the 
Chureh.  CJharges  of  corrupting  the  sacred  test  am 
urged  on  both  sides  with  great  acrmiony*    Die» 

c  In  the  epistle  of  Polyearp  Poms  Intavertfaig  vaiioaa 
raadinga  occur,  which  aiw  loxmd  alao  in  later  eopiaSb 
Aets  U.  24,  Tov  fBov  Ibr  rov  tfcv^rw ;  1  Ttm.  vt.  7,  ijA 
ovM  fiv  a^ov  ftn  oMtf ;  1  John  Iv.  8,  iv  wvpd  <AaW 
«Aw*.     Comp.  1  Flat  L  8  (Polyc.  ad  Pkil.  I  41. 
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ftnim  of  Corinth  (t  eir.  a.o.  176,  ap.  Eoaeb.  /T.  E. 
It.  88),  Irenoeus  (clr.  a.  d.  177;  It.  6,  1),  Tertul- 
lian  (dr.  a.  d.  310;  De  Cnme  Chritti,  19,  p.  38S: 
Aclo.  Afarc.  it.,  t.  /xrMtm),  Clement  of  Alexandria 
(cir.  A.  D.  200;  Strom,  it.  6,  §  41 ),  and  at  a  later 
time  Ambroie  (cir.  a.  d.  875:  De  Sjtir.  S.  iii.  10), 
aocuM  thdr  opponents  of  this  offense;  but  with 
one  great  exception  the  instances  which  ai«  brought 
forward  in  support  of  the  accusation  <;enerall7  re- 
solve themselves  into  ^*arious  readings,  in  which  the 
Revision  cannot  always  be  given  in  favur  of  the 
eatholie  disputant :  and  even  where  the  unortliodox 
reading  is  certainly  wrong  it  can  be  shown  that  it 
was  widely  spread  among  vrriters  of  different  opin- 
ions (e.  y.  Matt.  xi.  27,  <*  nee  Filium  nisi  Fater  et 
cui  \-oluerit  Filius  revelare:*'  John  i.  13,  hf  — 
4yt¥trfi0ri)'  Willful  interpolations  or  changes  are 
extremely  rare,  if  they  exist  at  all  (com  p.  Valent. 
ap.  Iren.  i.  4,  6,  add.  Bt^nrts,  Col.  i.  16),  except 
in  the  case  of  ISIarcion.  His  mode  of  dealing  with 
the  writings  of  the  N.  T.,  in  which  he  was  foUowed 
by  his  school,  was,  as  TertulHan  says,  to  use  the 
knife  rather  than  subtlety  of  interpretation.  There 
ean  be  no  reasonable  doubt  that  he  dealt  in  the 
most  arbitrary  manner  with  whole  books,  and  that 
he  removed  from  the  (jospel  of  8t.  Luke  many 
passages  which  were  opposed  to  his  peculiar  views. 
Rut  when  these  fundamental  changes  were  once 
made  he  seems  to  have  adhered  senipulously  to  the 
text  which  lie  found.  In  the  isolated  readinj^s 
which  he  is  sud  to  have  altered,  it  happens  not 
unfrequently  that  he  has  retained  the  right  read- 
ing, and  that  his  opponents  are  in  error  (Luke  v. 
14  oni.  T^  ^upof;  Cial.  ii.  5,  oTt  ev5c;  2  Cor.  iv. 
6?).  In  very  many  eases  the  allied  corruption  is 
a  various  reading,  more  or  less  supported  by  other 
authorities  (Luke  xii.  38,  iairfpiP^;  1  Cor.  x.  9, 
Xpurr6¥;  1  Thess.  ii.  15,  add.  iBiouf)'  And  where 
the  changes  seem  most  arbitrary  there  is  evidence 
to  show  that  the  interpolations  were  not  wholly  due 
to  his  school:  Luke  xviii.  19,  &  warrip;  xxiil.  2;  1 
Cor.  X.  19  (28),  add.  Up66vrotf.  (Comp.  Hahn, 
EvnngiUum  Afnrdonu ;  Thilo,  6W.  A/ntcr.  i.  403- 
486;  Ritsohl,  Dv$  Emng.  Mare.  1846;  Volckmar, 
Do»  Evang.  Mnrc.^  l^ipsic,  1852:  but  no  exam- 
ination of  Marcion's  text  is  completely  satisfac- 
tory). 

5.  Sereral  very  important  conclusions  follow  fh>m 
this  earliest  appearance  of  textail  criticism.  It  is 
in  the  first  place  evident  that  various  readings  ex- 
isted in  the  books  of  the  X.  T.  at  a  time  prior  to 
all  extant  authorities.  History  affords  no  trace  of 
the  pure  Apostolic  originals.  Again,  fW)m  the 
preservation  of  the  first  variations  noticed,  which 
are  often  extremely  minute,  in  one  or  more  of  the 
primary  documents  still  left,  we  may  lie  certain 
that  no  important  changes  have  Iteen  niude  in  the 
•aered  text  which  we  cannot  now  detect.  The 
materials  for  asoertaining  the  true  reading  are  found 
to  be  complete  when  tested  by  the  eariiest  witnesses. 
And  yet  farther:  from  the  minuteness  of  some  of 
the  variations  which  are  ui^ged  in  controversy,  it  is 
obvious  that  the  words  of  the  N.  T.  were  watehed 
with  the  most  jealous  care,  and  that  the  least  dif- 
fBrenoes  of  phrase  were  guarded  with  scnipulous 
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and  fidthfbl  piety,  to  be  nsed  in  after-time  by 
wide-reaching  criticiam  which  waa  foreign  to  the 
spirit  of  the  first  ages.A 

6.  Passing  from  these  isolated  quotations  w«  find 
the  first  great  witnesses  to  the  Apostolic  text  in  the 
eariy  Syriac  and  Latin  renions,  and  in  the  rich 
quotations  of  Clement  of  Alexandria  (I  cir.  a.  d. 
220)  and  Origen  (a.  d.  184-254).  11m  versiona 
will  be  treat^  of  elsewhere,  and  with  them  the 
I^n  quotations  of  the  translator  of  Irenaens  and 
of  Tertaliian.  The  Greek  quotatioot  in  the  re- 
mains of  the  original  text  of  Irenffos  and  m  Ilip- 
polytus  are  of  great  value,  but  yield  in  extent  and 
importance  to  those  of  the  two  Alexandrine  fiithac. 
From  the  extant  works  of  Origen  ak>ne  no  ineom- 
siderable  portion  of  the  whole  N.  T.,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  St.  James,  2  Peter.  2  and  3  John,  and 
the  Apocalypse,  might  be  transcribed,  and  the  re- 
currence of  small  variations  in  long  passages  proves 
that  the  quotations  were  accurately  made  and  w\ 
simply  from  memory. 

7.  llie  evangelic  text  of  CHement  is  far  from 
pure.  Two  chief  causes  contributed  especially  to 
corrupt  the  text  of  the  Gospels,  the  attempts  to 
harmonize  parallel  narraUves,  and  the  influence  of 
tradition.  The  former  assumed  a  special  import- 
ance from  the  DitUeunron  of  Tattan  (dr.  A.  D 
170.  Comp.  HUl  of  N.  T.  Ornon,  358-962, 
Tischdf.  on  Matt.  xxni.  49)^  and  ths  Utter,  whidi 
was,  as  has  been  remarked,  Tcry  great  in  the  time 
of  Justin  M.,  still  lingered.*^  The  quotations  of 
(dement  suffer  from  lx>th  these  disturiiing  (brees 
(Matt  Tiii.  22,  x.  30,  xi.  27,  xix.  24,  xiiii.  27.  xxv. 
41,  X.  26,  omitted  by  Tischdf.  [cf.  Marie  iv.  22  and 
the  reading  of  Origen,  6>/>/a  iii.  2^35]  Lake  iu.  22), 
and  he  seems  to  have  deri^^eil  fW>m  his  copies  of  the 
Gospels  two  sayings  of  the  I/>rd  which  form  no 
part  of  tlie  canonical  text.  (Comp.  Tbclnlf.  on 
Matt  vi.  33;  Luke  xvi.  11.)  Kbewhere  his  quota- 
tions are  free,  or  a  conftised  mixture  of  two  nar- 
ratives (Matt.  V.  45,  vi.  26,  32  f.,  xxii.  37:  Mark 
xii.  43),  but  in  innumerable  plices  he  has  preaer\^ 
the  true  raading  (Alatt.  v.  4,  5,  42,  48,  viii.  22,  xi. 
17,  xiii.  25,  xxiii.  20:  Acto  ii.  41,  xvii.  26).  Hu 
quotations  from  the  ICpistles  are  of  the  very  highest 
value.  In  these  tradition  had  no  prevailing  power, 
though  Tatian  is  said  to  have  altered  In  parts  the 
language  of  the  Epistles  (Ruseb.  //.  E.  iv.  29); 
and  the  text  was  left  conipaniti\*ely  free  from  cor- 
ruptions. Against  the  few  false  readings  which  be 
supports  (e.  g.  1  Pet.  ii.  3,  Xfitrr^f;  Kom.  iii.  36, 
*\ilvov¥\  Tiii.  11,  8i&  rov  ivouc.  nv.)  may  be 
brought  forward  a  long  list  of  passages  in  which 
he  combines  with  a  few  frf"  the  best  authorities  in 
upholding  the  true  text  {e.  g.  1  Pet.  ii.  2:  Rom. 
ii.  17,  X.  3,  XV.  29;  1  Cor.  ii.  13,  tU.  3,  5,  35,  39 
viii.  2,  X.  24). 

8.  But  Origen  stands  as  fiu-  fint  of  all  the  aote^ 
Nicene  fathers  in  criUcal  authority  as  he  does  ix 
commanding  genius,  and  his  writings  are  an  almost 
inexhaustible  storehouse  for  the  history  of  the  text 
In  many  places  it  seems  that  the  printed  text  of 
his  works  has  been  modemixed ;  and  till  a  new  and 
thorough  collatk>n  of  the  MSS.  has  been  maile,  s 
doubt  must  ranaui  whether  his  quotations  havi 


«  IraosBUS  notices  two  varions  readings  of  Import- 1      h  Jnomt  notices  tiie  result  of  Ibis  In  Ms 
anee.  In  which  he  maintains  the  true  text,  Matt  1. 18,   strong  terms,  iV«f.  in  Erant^. 
tov  8«  xpicrroD  (ill.  16,  2),  Apoe.  xtll.  18  (v.  80, 1).  f  To  what  extent  tradition  migbt  modify  the  evneDt 

The  letter  of  Ptolemaeos  (cfar.  a.  d.  150)  to  Flora  text  Is  still  elearly  seen  fhm  the  Codex  B^xm  aa^ 
9plpl>.  I-  816)  contains  some  important  eariy  varkitloDS  some  lAdn  copies,  whfch  probably  giTe  a  text  daUm 
te  IkiaevBnaaHc  trxt  i  In  e«eoee  fktm  the  close  of  the  2d  esoton 
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Bot  nlftred  by  the  hands  of  tcribes,  u  the  MSS. 
•f  the  N.  T.  hftre  suffiavd,  though  in  a  leas  dej^ree. 
Tbe  testiiDonj  which  Origsn  bean  as  to  the  oor- 
niptkm  of  the  test  of  the  Ciospeh  in  his  time  differs 
ftwD  the  general  statements  which  have  been  al- 
icwly  notkied  as  being  the  ddi  berate  judgment  of 
s  scholar  and  not  the  plea  of  a  controTersialist. 
«  As  the  ease  stands,**  he  sajs,  **  it  is  obvious  that 
tbediflerenoe  between  the  copies  is  considerable, 
partlj  firom  the  earelessneas  of  individual  scribes, 
partlj  from  the  wicked  daring  of  some  in  correcting 
«hst  is  written,  partly  also  from  [the  changes  made 
hf]  those  who  add  or  remove  what  seems  good  to 
then  m  the  process  of  correction  ** "  (Oiig.  In 
MatL  t.  zv.  §  14).  In  the  case  of  the  LXX.,  he 
iikf  he  removed  or  at  least  indicated  those  eor- 
nptkms  bj  a  comparison  of  »  editions  "  iiKS6tr*t%), 
sod  we  may  believe  that  he  took  equal  care  to  as- 
Mrtun,  at  least  for  his  own  use,  the  true  text  of 
the  N.  T.,  though  he  did  not  venture  to  arouse  the 
pp^adioe  of  his  contemporaries  bj  openly  reusing 
it,  as  the  old  translation  adds  (/n  Matt.  xv.  veL  int. 
**in  exenipUribus  autem  Novi  Testamenti  hoc 
ipnm  me  posH  &cere  sine  periculo  non  putavi  '*). 
Efcn  in  the  form  in  which  they  have  come  down 
to  OS,  the  writings  of  Origen,  as  a  whole,  contain 
the  nohlBst  early  memorial  of  the  apostolic  text. 
Asd,  tbmigh  thoe  is  no  evidence  that  he  published 
laj  recension  of  the  text,  yet  it  ia  not  unlikely  that 
be  wrote  out  copies  of  the  N.  T.  with  his  own 
band  (Redepenninsc,  Origenes^  ii.  184),  which  were 
ipRad  widely  in  after  time.  Thus  Jerome  I4)peal8 
to  Mthe  eopiet  of  Adamantius,'*  i.  e.  Origen  (/n 
J/istt.  zxiv.  36;  Gnl.  iii.  1),  and  the  copy  of 
I^philns  can  hardly  ha\'e  been  other  than  a  copy 
If  Origen's  text  (Cod.  H,  Subscription,  Inf.  §  26). 
Froon  Pamphilus  the  text  passed  to  Eusebius  and 
Eothafitts,  and  it  is  scarcely  rash  to  believe  that  it 
aa  be  tneed,  though  imperfectly,  in  existing  MSS. 
M  C  L  (Comp.  Griesbach,  Sj/mb.  Cril.  i.  Ixxvi. 
ft;  exxx.  ff.) 

9.  In  thirteen  eases  (Norton,  Genuineness  of 
tk  Gospels,  L  334-836  [Add.  Notes,  pp.  xcviU.- 
tt,  Sd  Amer.  ed.])  Origen  has  expressly  noticed 
varieties  of  reading  in  the  Gospeb  (Matt  viii.  28, 
nl  20,  xviii.  1,  xxi.  5,  9,  15,  xxrii.  17;  Mark  iii. 
18:  I^oke  L  46,  ix.  48,  xiv.  19,  xxiii.  45;  John  1. 
},  4:  28).^  In  three  of  these  passages  the  varia- 
tioas  wliich  he  notices  are  no  longer  found  in  our 
Gteek  copies  (Matt.  xxi.  9  or  15,  ofxy  for  vty; 
Tre^eOes,  ad  he ;  Mark  iii.  18  (U.  14),  At^l^r  rhy 
rtS  'AX^.  (?  [D  with  some  latin  MSS.  reads  Ac3 
^SMv]);  fjuke  i.  46,  *EAi<ri3fr  for  Mapi<i^:  so  in 
tMoe  lAtin  copies);  in  seven  our  copies  are  still 
divided;  in  two  (Matt.  viii.  28,  Ta^rifciv;  John 
L  n,  Biftfo^apf )  the  reading  which  was  only  found 
Ii  1  few  MSS.  is  now  widely  spread :  in  the  re- 
nbing  place  (Matt  xxrii.  17,  'lifffow  Bapafi0ay) 
ft  few  eopies  of  no  great  age  retain  Uie  interpolation 
vhieh  was  found  in  his  time  "  in  very  ancient 
■opies.**  It  is  more  remarkable  that  Origen  asserts, 
b  answer  to  Celsus,  that  our  Ixird  is  nowhere 
«Ued  "^the  carpenter"  in  the  Gospels  circulated 
m  the  diurehes,  though  this  is  undoubtedly  the 
tras  readmg  in  Mark  ri.  3  (Orig.  e.  Cels.  ri.  36). 
10.  The  evangelic  quotations  of  Origer  are  not 

•holy  Ate  from  the  admiztiirecf  traditional  gkwses 
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Ptar(lcop«»nK)- 
»  fethMs  Mr.  HoH  (to  whom  the  *rM»- 
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which  have  been  noticed  in  Clement,  and  often  iir»> 
sent  a  confusion  of  parallel  passa^  (Matt  v.  44, 
ri.  (3.J),  vii.  21  ff,  xiU.  11,  xxvi.  27  f.;  1  Tim.  iv. 
1);  but  there  is  little  difficulty  in  separating  hit 
cenuine  text  from  these  natural  corruptions,  and  a 
few  references  are  sufficient  to  indicate  its  extreme 
importance  (Matt  iv.  10,  vi.  13,  xv.  8,  35;  Mark 
i  2,  X.  29;  Luke  xxi.  19;  John  vii.  39;  Acts  x.  10; 
Rom.  viii.  28). 

11.  In  the  Epistles  Origen  once  notices  a  strik- 
ing variation  in  Heb.  ii.  9,  Y«pls  Btov  for  x^^'^i 
0tovj  which  is  still  attesteci;  but,  apart  from  the 
specific  reference  to  variations,  it  is  evident  that  he 
himself  used  MSS.  at  different  times  which  varied 
in  many  detuls  (Mill,  Prolegg.  §  687).  Griesbach, 
who  has  investigated  this  fact  with  the  greatest  care 
(Mfletema  i.  appended  to  Comm.  Ciii.  ii.  ix.-xl.), 
aeems  to  hare  exaggerated  the  extent  of  these  dif- 
ferences while  he  establishes  their  existence  sati»- 
factorily.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  in  Origen's 
time  the  variations  in  the  N.  T.  MSS-,  which  we 
liave  seen  to  have  existed  from  the  earliest  attain- 
able date,  and  which  Origen  describes  as  consider- 
able and  wide-spread,  were  beginning  to  lead  to  the 
formation  of  specific  groups  of  copies. 

Though  materials  for  the  history  of  the  texi 
during  the  first  three  centuries  are  abundant,  noth- 
ing has  been  written  in  detail  on  the  subject  since 
the  time  of  Mill  {Prolegg.  240  ff:)  and  R.  Simon 
{ffistoire  Critique,  1685-93).  What  U  wanted  is 
nothing  less  than  a  complete  collection  at  full 
length,  from  MS.  authority,  of  all  the  ante-Nicene 
Greek  quotations.  These  would  form  a  centre 
round  which  the  variations  of  the  versions  and 
Latin  quotations  might  be  grouped.  A  first  step 
towards  this  has  been  made  by  Anger  in  his  Syn- 
opsis Kvv.  Matt.  Marc,  Luc,  1851.  The  JUuin 
quotations  are  well  given  by  Sabatier,  Bibliorum 
Sacrorum  Latinos  versiones  antiques^  1751. 

12.  The  most  ancient  MSS.  and  versions  now 
extant  exhibit  the  characteristic  differences  whi<rfi 
have  been  found  to  exist  in  different  parts  of  the 
works  of  Origen.  These  cannot  hare  bad  ihtSsr 
souroe  later  than  the  beginning  of  the  third  cen- 
tury, and  probably  were  much  earlier.  In  cbMsieal 
texts,  where  the  MSS.  are  sufficiently  numerons,  it 
is  generally  possible  to  determine  a  rery  few  primary 
sources,  standing  in  definite  relations  to  one  an- 
other, from  which  the  other  copies  can  be  shown  to 
flow ;  and  from  these  the  scholar  is  able  to  discover 
one  source  of  all.  In  the  case  of  the  N.  T.  the 
authorities  for  the  text  are  infinitely  more  varied 
and  extenslre  than  elsewhere,  and  the  question  has 
been  raised  whether  it  may  not  be  possible  to  dis- 
tribute them  in  like  manner  and  divine  from  later 
documents  the  earliest  history  of  the  text.  Various 
answers  have  been  made  which  are  quite  valueless 
as  far  as  they  profess  to  rest  on  historical  evidence; 
and  yet  are  all  more  or  less  interesting  as  explaining 
the  true  conditions  of  the  problem.  The  chief  facts, 
it  must  be  noticed,  are  derived  from  Utter  docu- 
ments, but  the  question  itself  belongs  to  the  last 
half  of  the  second  century. 

Bengel  was  the  first  (1734)  who  pointed  out  tho 
affinity  of  certain  groups  of  MSS.,  which,  as  he  re- 
marks, must  hare  arisen  before  the  first  versions 
were  made  {Apparatus  Critteus,  ed.  Burk,  p.  425) 


and  eosraetioos  in  this  ariteto) 
T.  22,  from  Cramer,  CkU.  tn  Bph.  !▼.  81 
blames  the  InsarlloD  sT  ^imh 
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'MfnoaJlj  he  diitingniahed  three  frmiliei,  of  whkh 
ihe  Cod.  Alex.  (A),  the  GnBOO-Latin  MSS.,  and 
the  maH  of  the  more  reoent  MSS.  were  reepeo- 
tivdy  the  types.  At  a  later  time  (1787)  he  adopted 
ths  simpler  dirision  of  "two  nations,**  the  Asiatic 
and  the  African.  In  the  Utter  he  included  Cod. 
AUx.,  the  Gneoo-Latin  MSS.,  the  i£thiopic«  Cop- 
tic [Mbmphitic],  and  Latin  reniooa:  the  roass  of 
the  remaining  authorities  formed  the  Asiatic  cUss. 
80  hr  no  attempt  mw  made  to  trace  the  history  of 
the  groups,  but  the  general  agreement  of  the  most 
ancient  witnesses  against  the  more  recent,  a  fiict 
which  Bentley  announced,  was  distinctly  asserted, 
though  Bengel  was  not  prepared  to  accept  the  an- 
cient reading  as  necessarily  true.  Semler  contril>- 
uted  nothing  of  value  to  Baigel*s  tlieory,  but  mode 
it  more  widely  known  (Sjjicilegiwn  Ob^ervfttiimum, 
etr..^  added  to  his  edition  of  Wetstein*B  Ubelli  ad 
Ctitin  atque  Jnt.  N.  T,  1766;  Apparatiu^  etc.^ 
1767).  llie  honor  of  carefully  determining  the 
ralattons  of  critical  authorities  for  the  N.  T.  text 
belongs  to  Griesbach.  This  great  scholar  gave  a 
summary  of  his  theory  in  his  ffistoiHa  Text,  (Sr. 
EfntL  PnuL  (1777,  Ofnue,  ii.  1-135)  and  in  the 
preface  to  his  fimt  edition  of  the  Greek  Test.  His 
earlior  essay,  Diutrt.  Ciii.  de  Codd.  quat.  Kvang. 
OriganianU  (1771,  Opvtc.  i.),  is  incomplete.  Ac- 
cording to  Griesbach  {Nov.  Test.  I'nef.  pp.  Ixx.  if.) 
two  distinct  recensions  of  the  Gospels  existed  at  the 
beginning  of  the  tliird  century:  the  Alrxnndi-ine^ 
represented  by  B  C  1^  1,  13,  33,  69,  106,  the  Cop- 
tic, JCthiop.,  Arm.,  and  later  Syrian  versions,  and 
the  quotations  of  Clem.  Alex.,  Origen,  Eusebius, 
C}!!!.  Alex.,  Isid.  Pelus. ;  and  tlie  Wrsiem^  repre- 
sented by  l),  and  in  part  by  1, 13,  69,  the  ancient 
latin  version  and  Fathers,  and  sometimes  by  the 
Syriac  and  Arabic  versions.  Cod.  Alex,  was  to  be 
regarded  as  giving  a  more  recent  (Constantinopol- 
itan)  text  in  the  Gospels.  As  to  the  origin  of  the 
rariations  in  the  text,  Griesbach  supposed  that 
copies  were  at  first  derived  from  the  separate  auto- 
graphs or  impofect  collections  of  the  apostolic 
Itooks.  These  were  gradually  uiterpolated,  especially 
as  they  were  intended  for  pri^-ate  use,  by  glosses  of 
various  kinds,  till  at  length  authoritative  editions 
of  the  collection  of  the  Gospels  and  the  letters 
(tuayy^Ktov  6  &ir<{<rroAoT,  rh  iaro<rroKtK6p)  were 
made.  These  gave  in  the  main  a  pure  text,  and 
thus  two  chksses  of  MSS.  were  afterwards  current, 
Uiose  derived  from  the  interpolated  copies  ( (Tett- 
ffn),  and  those  derived  from  the  fvayy4Kioy  and 
iro<rr o\fjc^r  (Alexandrine,  Kastem;  Opusc,  ii. 
77-99;  Afeleiemata^  xliv.).  At  a  later  time  Gries- 
liach  rejected  these  historical  conjectures  (Nov.  Test. 
ed.  2, 1796;  yet  oomp.  Meletem.  1.  c),  and  repeated 
with  greater  care  and  fulhieas,  from  his  enlaiged 
knowledge  of  the  authorities,  the  threefold  division 
which  he  had  originally  made  (A^.  T.  i.  Pvcb/. 
bui.-lxzrii.  ed.  Schulx).  At  the  same  time  he  rec- 
igni  ced  the  existence  of  mixed  and  transitional  texts ; 
9Di  when  he  characterized  by  a  happy  epigram 
{ffrttmmatieutn  egit  Alexnndrinue  eenaoi'^  inter- 
preiem  occidefUalit)  the  difierence  of  the  two  andent 
(kmilies,  he  frankly  admitted  that  no  existing  docu- 
iTient  exhibited  either  **  recension  **  in  a  pure  form. 
Ills  great  merit  was  independent  of  the  details  of 

»  lints  be  stales  distinctiy  {Symb.  Ckit.  I.  exxii.): 
"  Pnecfpnos  rero  noendonnm  in  crisaos  saens  «zer> 
lltio  OBOS  tale  est,  ut  eonroi  aoetoritate  Isetfonas  bonas, 
Ml  m  paads  Iflwto  supemicss  defendamas  advenus 
Xmlorw^  et  TUlgarium  Midiciim  Imramerabilem  pMie 
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his  B}*stem :  he  established  the  existence  of  • 
of  ancient  MSS.  distinct  from  those  which  eoold 
be  aocuaed  of  Li^inudng  (Tregelles,  Borne,  p 
106). 

18.  The  chief  object  of  GriesUch  in  propound- 
ing his  theory  of  recensions  was  to  destroy  the 
weight  of  mere  nunibers.<>  llie  critical  reanlt  with 
him  had  &r  more  interest  than  the  historical  pro- 
cess; and,  i^MTt  from  all  consideration  as  to  the  ori- 
gin of  the  variations,  the  facts  which  he  pointed 
out  are  of  permanent  value.    Others  eanied  on  tlw 
investigation  from  the  pohit  where  he  left  it.    Hi^ 
endea\'ored,  with  much    ingenuity,  to  pboe  thb 
theory  on  a  historical  basis  ( f-.inUitutuf  m  N.  /*. 
1st  ed.  1808;  8d,  1826).    According  to  him,  tlH 
text  of  the  N.  T.  fell  bto  a  state  of  eonodefsfak 
oorruption  during  the  second  century.  To  this  fbrai 
he  applied  the  term  iroii^  h^oa-it  {eomnum  etS- 
iion)^  which  had  been  applied  by  Alexandrine  critict 
to  the  unreviaed  text  of  Homer,  and  in  later  times 
to  the  unrevised  text  of  the  LXX.  (1 144).  Id  the 
course  of  the  third  century  this  text,  he  SDp|*ofed, 
underwent  a  threefold  revision,  by  Heaychins  in 
Egypt,  by  Lucian  at  Antioch,  and  by  Origen  in 
Paleitine.    So  that  our  existing  docmnents  repie- 
sent  four  rlsssfs:  (1.)  The  wirerued,  D.  1, 13,  89 
in  the  Goq)ek:  D  E,  in  the  AcU;  Dg  F«  G2  in  Ow 
Pauline  Epistles:  the  old  Latin  and  Thebaic,  and 
in  part  the  Peahito  Syriac;  and  the  quotations  of 
Clement  and  Origen.   (2.)  The  Egyptian  leoension 
of  Hes}xhius;  B  C  L  in  Gospels;  ARC17intbc 
Pauline  Epistks;  ABC  Acts  and  Catholic  Epb- 
ties;  A  C  in  the  Apocalypse:  the  Memphitie  ver- 
sion; and  the  quotations  of  Cyril.  Alex  and  Atli- 
anasius.  (8.)  The  Asiatic  (Antioch-Constantinofiie) 
recension  of  Lucian;  £  F  G  H  S  V  and  the  reoanl 
MSS.  generally;  the  Gothic  and  Shtvonie  veraiona, 
and  the  quotations  of  Theophylaet    (4.)  The  Pal- 
estinian recension  of  Origen  (of  the  Goapela) ;  A 
KM;  the  Philoxenian  Syriac;  the  quotations  of 
Theodoret  and  Chrysoetom.  But  the  slender  exter- 
nal proof  which  Hug  adduced  in  support  of  this 
system  was,  in  the  main,  a  mere  misconception  of 
what  Jerome  said  of  the  labors  of  Hesychioa  and 
Lucian  on  the  LXX.  {Prtgf.  m  Pamlip.  ;  e.  Raff 
ii.  27;  and  Ep.  evi.  (135)  §  2.  The  only  other  pas- 
sages are  Dt  Virit  iliuMtr.  cap.  Ixxvii.  Lacianiis . 
Prcsf.  in  qwU.  Kv.)\  the  assumed  recension  of 
Oigen  rests  on  no  historical  evidence  whatever. 
Yet  the  new  analysis  of  the  intenml  character  of 
the  documents  was  fiot  without  a  valuaUs  resnlL 
Hug  showed  that  the  line  of  demarcation  between 
the  Alexandrine  and  Western  families  of  GiiesUach 
was  practically  an  imaginary  one.  Not  only  am  ths 
extreme  types  of  the  two  classes  connected  bj  a 
series  of  intermediate  links,  but  many  of  the  quota- 
tions of  Clement  and  Origen  bekmg  to  the  m^ 
called  Western  text.     Griesbach,  in  g»»mi»ii«^ 
Hug*s  hypothesis,  explained  this  phenomenon  bj 
showing  that  at  various  times  Origen  nsed  If  SS. 
of  difi^nt  types,  and  admitted  that  many  W«tcm 
readings  are  found  in  Alexandrine  copies  {MtieUm. 
xlviii.  comp.  l^urence,  Remnrk$  on  the  Sffstematie 
Chuif cation  of  MSS.,  1814). 

14.  Little  remains  to  be  said  of  later  tbeocies 
Eichhom  accepted  the  chssification  of  Hpg  (£«•- 


torbam."  Comp.u/.  li.8Mo.   The 

ing  this  grand  sooroe  of  error  was  sapema^  as 

Bsen  not  only  from  soch  eanons  as  0.  ▼. 

f  8,  n.),  but  also  from  Welstrin'S  Rate  zviH.    » 

plniivm  codleum  cseftsris  paribus  ■MiSiiMMia.  ma^n 
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1813-27).  Matthal,  the  Utter  idvemry 
•r  GiMMcb,  oontentod  hinudf  with  Mnrtinff  the 
fMUMumi  ektms  of  the  kter  oopiei  ■gMost  the 
man  uadftut,  aUowing  lo  fiw  their  genwal  dHSer- 
tuot  (Ueber  tHe  tog.  Beeentumen,  1804;  JNT.  T. 
Va^-iS).  Scholz  retuniing  to  *  simpler  anraoge- 
DMot  dirided  the  anthoritiee  into  two  plmiiii,  Alex- 
Bodiiiw  And  C6nttftiitinopoliUn  {N.  T.  i.  p.  xr.  ff. ), 
«im1  mrintaincd  the  sapoior  purity  of  the  bitter  on 
the  gnwnd  of  their  anumed  unanimity.  In  prac- 
tioc  be&iled  to  carry  out  his  principles;  and  the 
■Hoimlty  of  the  later  copies  has  now  been  shown 
to  be  quite  imaginary.  Since  the  time  of  Scholz 
thsBcisB  of  recensions  have  found  little  &ror. 
LcduDSOB,  who  accepted  only  ancient  authorities, 
rinply  divided  them  uito  Eastern  (Alexandrine) 
lad  Wejtem.  Tisehendorf,  with  some  reserve,  pio- 
yon  t«o  grsAt  dasset,  each  oonsistmgof  (wo  pairs, 
the  Alexandrine  and  Latin,  the  Asiatio  and  Byxan- 
tiae.  lYe^ifikSf  discarding  all  theories  of  recension 
H  lustorie  fiKta,  insists  on  the  general  accordance  of 
■odflit  authorities  as  giving  an  ancient  text  in  eon- 
taMt  with  the  icoeiit  text  of  the  mors  modern  cop- 
m.  At  the  same  time  he  points  out  what  we  may 
lappoBe  to  be  the  '*  geueak^y  of  the  text/*  This 
It  ediibils  in  the  IbUowiug  form :  ^ 

HBZ 

CLH133 
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£  F  0  8  U,  ele.« 

IS.  The  iuodamental  error  of  the  reoensioa  theo- 
riei  it  the  assumption  either  of  an  actual  recension 
V  of  a  pure  text  of  one  type,  which  was  variously 
Bodiifed  in  later  times,  while  the  foct  seems  to  b« 
naetly  the  converse.  Groups  of  copies  spring  not 
from  the  imperfect  reproduction  of  the  character  of 
9M  tvpical  exemplar,  but  from  the  multiplication 
of  dnnetcristic  variations.  They  are  the  results 
of  a  tendency,  and  not  of  a  fiurt.  lliey  advance 
iimnrds  and  do  not  lead  Jrom  that  form  of  text 
whicli  we  regard  as  their  standard.  Individuals, 
M  Urigen,  may  have  exercised  an  important  itiflu 
oMe  St  a  psrticuliir  time  and  place,  but  the  silent 
Uid  eotttinual  influence  of  circumstances  was  greater. 
A  poie  Alexandrine  or  Western  text  is  liiiiiply  a 
ftetbtt.  The  tendency  at  Alexandria  or  Cartilage 
*u  in  a  certain  direction,  and  neoeaiarily  influ- 
coeed  the  charsct^  of  the  cunent  texts  with  accu- 
Buiktive  force  as  for  as  it  was  unchecked  by  other 
bflDSoots.  This  is  a  general  kw,  and  the  history 
flf  the  apostolie  books  is  no  exception  to  it.  The 
hatory  of  their  text  dilkn  from  that  of  other  books 
ileefly  in  this,  that,  owing  to  the  great  multiplicity 
U  tertimony,  typical  copies  are  here  represented  by 
lypiesl  groups  of  copies,  and  the  intermediate 
i^ps  are  oeeopied  by  mixed  texts.  But  if  we  look 
ksBeith  this  eomplieation  general  lines  of  change 
■ay  be  dsteeted.  All  experience  shows  that  certain 
*7pss  of  vtristion  propagate  and  perpetuate  them- 
■ivM.  and  existing  documents  prove  that  it  was  so 
with  the  copies  of  the  N.  T.     Many  of  the  links 

'  "Those Mdleas  are  plaeod  to^Bther  which  appear 

sueh  ao  ariMicemmt;  and  toooo  wbteh 

Mow  otbon  are  raoh  as  show  sttU  more  and 

Me  of  ttMiatMinixtnre  of  mooarateed  readtngi "  (Tre- 

HbvM,  [voL  iv.]  p.  106a 

Jorame  dMeritMS  the  folss  taste  ef  many  In  hie 

)<s.  s.  ».  40O)  with  regenl  to  MSB.  ef  the  Bibfo: 

«ii.^^^  tel  voluBt  islssis  Ubras,  vil  In  menbiaUls 
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kb  the  geueafoglesl  table  of  our  MSS.  may  be  wan^ 
Ing,  but  the  specific  rehUions  between  the  groups, 
and  theur  oumparative  antkiuity  of  origin,  are  elear. 
This  antiquity  is  determined,  not  by  the  demon- 
stration of  the  Immediate  dependence  of  particulai 
copies  upon  one  another,  but  by  reference  to  a 
common  standard.  The  secondary  uncials  (E  S  U 
etc.)  are  not  derived  from  the  earlier  (B  C  A)  by 
direct  descent,  hut  rather  both  are  derived  by  dif- 
ferent processes  from  one  original  And  here  va- 
rious considerations  will  assist  the  judgment  of  the 
critic  The  accumulation  of  variations  may  be  mora 
or  less  rapid  In  certain  directions.  A  disturbing 
force  may  act  for  a  shorter  time  with  greater  inten- 
sity, or  its  eflhots  may  be  slow  and  protracted. 
Corruptions  may  be  obvious  or  subtle,  the  work  of 
the  ignorant  oopyist  or  of  the  rash  scholar;  th^ 
may  lie  upon  the  surlaoe  or  they  may  penetrate 
into  the  fobrie  of  the  text  But  on  such  points  iio 
general  rules  can  be  Uid  down.  Here  as  dsewhers, 
there  is  an  instinct  or  tact  which  discerns  likenesses 
or  rriationships  and  refuses  to  be  measured  mechan- 
ically. It  Is  enough  to  insist  on  the  truth  that  the 
varieties  in  our  documents  are  the  result  of  sfow 
and  natural  growth  and  not  of  violent  change. 
They  are  due  to  the  action  of  intelligible  Uws  and 
rarely,  if  ever,  to  the  caprice  or  imperfect  Judgment 
of  individuals.  They  contain  in  themselves  their 
history  and  their  «xplanat.inn. 

16.  Fkom  the  consideration  of  the  earliest  history 
of  the  K.  T.  text  we  now  pass  to  the  ssra  of  MSS. 
The  quotations  of  Diontsius  Alkx.  (tA.  d.  264), 
L'n-Birs  Alex.  (to.  a.  d.  818),  Mkthouius  (t  a.  ix 
311),  and  Eusbbiub  (fA.  D.d40),  confirm  the  prev- 
alence of  the  ancient  type  of  text;  but  the  public 
establishment  of  Christianity  in  the  Roman  empire 
neoessarily  led  to  important  changes.  Not  only  wen 
more  copies  of  the  N.  T.  required  for  public  uss 
(Comp.  §  8).  but  the  nomhial  or  real  adherence  of 
the  higher  ranks  to  the  Christian  faith  must  have 
Urgely  increased  the  demand  for  ooetly  MSS.  As 
a  natural  consequence  the  rude  HeUenistie  forms 
gave  way  before  the  current  Greek,  and  at  the  same 
time  it  is  reasonable  to  believe  that  smoother  and 
fuller  constructions  were  substituted  for  the  rougher 
turns  of  the  apostolic  hinguage.  In  this  way  the 
foundation  of  the  Byzantine  text  was  bud,  and  the 
same  influenoe  which  thns  began  to  work,  continued 
uninterruptedly  till  the  foil  of  the  Eastern  empire. 
Meanwhile  the  multiplication  of  copies  in  Africa  and 
Syria  was  checked  by  Mohammedan  conquests.  The 
Greek  hmguage  ceased  to  be  current  in  the  Weet. 
The  progress  of  the  Alexandrine  and  Occidental 
fomilies  of  MSS.  was  thus  checked;  and  the  mass 
of  recent  copies  necessarily  represent  the  accumu- 
lated results  of  one  tendency. 

17.  The  appearance  of  the  oldest  MSS.  has  been 
ahvady  described.  (§  3.)  The  MSS.  of  the  4th 
century,  of  which  OxL  VtUican,  (B)  may  be  taken 
as  a  type,  present  a  cloee  resemblance  to  these. 
The  writing  is  in  elegant  continuous  (capitab)  un- 
ciab,^  in  three  columns  «  without  initial  letten  or 
iota  tub§criplj  or  ojcryif.    A  small  uiten*al  serves 


pnrpanis  auro  aigeatoqiw  desfirlptos,  vet  muialSms. 
ut  vnlgo  alnnft,  Utteris  oaera  magls  ezaimta,  quam  eo^' 
dJbes:  dummodo  mihl  melaque  permlttont  paupeiw 
habere  ecb^nlas,  el  non  tam  pnlcros  oodloee  qnaai 
emendatce     ( I>aB/.  m  Jobum,  ix.  1004,  ed.  Mlgne). 

c  The  Cooax  atneltfens  (God.  Frid.  Aog.)  has  Jmm 
eolnmos ;  «Hn1.  Alex.  (A)  tiro.     Of.  Berii 
dectiim,  p.  9fi,  o.,  Ibr  ottier  eramplss 
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«  a  simple  punctuation ;  and  there  are  uo  acoenta  j 
sr  breathings  by  the  hand  of  the  first  writer,  tliough 
these  have  been  added  subsequently.  Uacud  writing 
eontintied  in  general  use  till  the  middle  of  the  10th 
eeutur7.<>  One  uncial  MS.  (S),  the  earliest  uated 
copy,  bears  the  date  949 ;  and  for  service  books  the 
lame  style  was  retained  a  century  later.  From  the 
11th  century  downwards  cursirt  writing  prevailed, 
but  this  passed  through  several  forms  sufficiently 
distinct  to  fix  the  date  of  a  MS.  with  tolerable  cer- 
tainty. The  earliest  cursive  Biblical  MS.  is  dated 
964  A.  D.  (Gosp.  14,  Scrivener,  Jntroduction^  p.  36 
tuAr)^  though  cursive  writing  was  used  a  century 
before  (a.  d.  888,  Scrivener,  I  c).  Hie  MSS.  of 
the  14th  and  15th  centuries  abound  in  the  contrac- 
tioDi  which  afterwards  passed  into  the  early  printed 
books.  The  materia]  ss  well  as  the  writing  of  MSS. 
underwent  successive  changes.  The  oldest  MSS. 
sre  HTitten  on  the  thinnest  and  finest  vellum :  in 
later  copies  the  parchment  is  thick  and  coarse. 
Sometimes,  as  in  Cod,  Cotton,  (N^  J),  the  vellum 
is  stained.  Papyrus  was  very  rarely  used  alter  the 
9th  century.  In  the  10th  century  cotton  paper 
{chnrta  bombycitia  or  Damnscena)  was  generally 
empbyed  in  Europe;  and  one  example  at  least  oc- 
eurs  of  its  use  in  the  9th  century  (Tischdf.  NoL 
Cod.  Sin.  p.  54,  quoted  by  Scrivener,  JrUi-oduction, 
p.  21).  In  the  12th  century  the  common  linen  or 
rag  paper  came  into  use ;  but  paper  was  "  seldom 
used  for  Biblical  MSS.  earlier  than  the  13th  cen- 
tury, and  had  not  entirely  displaced  parchment  at 
the  sera  of  the  invention  of  printing,  c.  a.  d. 
1450  **  (Scrivener,  Jntroduction,  p.  21).  One  other 
kind  of  material  requires  notice,  redressed  parch- 
ment (iraXifii^oTOf)  charta  dtUticia),  Even  at 
a  very  early  period  the  original  text  of  a  parchment 
MS.  was  often  erased,  that  the  material  might  be 
used  afresh  (Cic  nd  Fam.  vii.  18;  CatuU.  xxii.).^ 
In  lapse  of  time  the  original  writing  frequently  re- 
appears in  faint  lines  below  the  later  text,  and  in 
this  way  many  precious  fragments  of  Biblical  MSS. 
which  bad  been  once  obliterated  for  the  transcrip- 
tion of  other  works  have  been  recovered.  Of  these 
palimpsest  MSS.  the  most  fiimous  are  those  noticed 
below  under  the  lettos  C  R  Z  E*  The  earliest 
Bililical  palimpsest  is  not  older  than  the  5th  cen- 
\Axry  (Plate  i.  fig.  3). 

18.  In  uncial  MSS.  the  contractions  are  usually 

limited  to  a  few  very  comnoon  forms  (OC*  ICt 

[XC,  KC,  TC,]  riSP,  AAA,  etc,  i.  e.  6c<$t,  'Iir 
rovtf   [x/'<o'T<{si  K6piosi   vl6ii]    Turfip^  Aavc^3; 

•  A  fbU  and  interesting  acoount  of  the  various 
thangss  In  the  uncial  alphabet  at  dlfbrent  times  Is 
glTen  by  Scrivener,  IntfXHiuetiony  pp.  27-86. 

^  This  practice  was  condemned  at  the  Quinisexttne 
Oouncil  (A.  D.  692),  Can.  68 ;  but  the  Oommentary  of 
Balsamon  shows  that  in  liia  time  (f  A.  D.  1204)  the  prac- 
tice had  not  ceased :  9itf*tiMam  rovra  ficA  tovc  /9c/lAt- 
Moir^Xow  TOVf  avaAei^ovToc  r&v  iitfifipamis  rwv  Btimv 
'fpai^iav.  A  Biblical  fragment  in  the  British  Museum 
hias  been  erased,  and  used  twice  afterwards  for  Syrian 
wilttng  (Add.  17, 136.    Cod.  Nb  Tischdf.). 

c  As  tk>  the  use  of  cursive  MSS.  in  Uiis  respect  of 
•9t9  ateript  or  mbtcript^  Mr.  Scrivener  fbund  that  "  of 
)k4ty-ihree  MSS.  now  in  Kugland,  twelve  liave  no  ves- 
tige of  eiHier  fiuhion,  fifteen  represent  the  tueript  use, 
nine  the  nbaeript  ezclusiTely,  while  the  few  that  r»- 
main  liave  both  indilferently  "  {Introduetwn^  p.  89). 
The  earliest  usi  of  the  saN«*ript  is  in  a  MS.  (71)  datsd 
llflO  (Scrivener,  L  c). 

*i  Mr.  Scrivener  maRnn  »n  exreption  In  the  ease  of 

Um  Srst  toot  Unss  of  earn  i>>tumn  of  the  Book  of  Oen- 
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oomp.  SerivoDcr,  Introduction^  p.  43).  A  few 
occur  in  later  uncial  copies,  in  which  there  are  alas 
some  examples  of  the  ascript  iotti^  which  ooem 
rarely  in  the  Codex  Sinaiticus.^  Aoeents  are  not 
found  in  MSS.  older  than  the  8th  century.'  Breath- 
ings and  the  apostrophus  (Tischdf.  ProUg.  cxxxL, 
occur  somewhat  earlier.  The  oldest  punetuatioa 
after  the  simple  interval,  is  a  stop  like  the  modem 
Greek  cokm  (in  A  C  U),  which  is  aooompanied  by 
an  interval,  proportioned  in  some  cases  to  the  length 
of  the  pause.*  In  E  (Gospp.)  and  BS  (Apoe.X 
which  are  MSS.  of  the  8th  oentuiy,  this  point  marics 
a  full  stop,  a  oobu,  or  a  comma,  aooordiiig  as  it  is 
placed  at  the  top,  the  middle,  or  the  iMise  of  tbir 
letter  (Scrivener,  p.  42)^  The  present  note  of  k 
terrogation  (;)  came  into  use  in  the  9th  oentuiy. 

19.  A  very  ii^enious  attempt  was  made  to  sap 
ply  an  efifeetual  system  of  punctuation  for  pabUe 
rnding,  by  Eutfaalius,  who  published  an  arrange- 
ment oi  St.  Paul's  Epistles  in  chuises  ((tt/xm)  in 
458,  and  another  of  the  Acts  and  Catholic  Epistlss 
in  490.  Hie  same  arrangement  was  applied  to  the 
Gospels  by  some  unknown  hand,  and  probably  at 
an  earlier  date,  llie  method  of  subdivisiou  was 
doubtless  suggested  by  the  mode  in  which  the 
poetic  books  of  tbeO.  T.  were  written  in  the  MSS. 
of  the  LXX.  'llie  great  examples  of  this  method 
of  wriUng  are  D  (Gospels),  H^  (Epp.),  D^  (£pp.). 
The  Cod.  Loud.  (Ej  Acts)  is  not  strictly  sticfao- 
metrical,  but  the  pandlel  texts  seem  to  be  arranged 
to  establish  a  verbal  connection  between  the  Latin 
and  Greek  (Tregelles,  Home,  187).  The  arix^ 
vary  considerably  in  length,  and  thus  the  amonnt 
of  vellum  consumed  was  fitr  more  than  in  an  or- 
dinary MS.,  so  that  the  fiwhion  of  writing  in 
i'cUiuses**  soon  passed  away;  but  the  numeration 
of  the  ortyoi  in  the  several  books  was  still  pre- 
sened,  and  many  MSS.  (e.  g.  A  Ep.,  K  Gosp.) 
bear  traces  of  having  been  copied  from  older  testa 
thus  arranged.' 

30.  Theesrliest  extant  dirision  of  the  N.  T.  inle 
sections  occun  in  Cod.  B.  This  dirision  is  els»> 
where  fomid  only  in  the  palimpsest  fragment  of  St. 
Luke,  E-  In  the  Acts  and  the  Epistles  then  is  a 
double  di%'ision  in  B,  one  of  which  is  by  a  later 
hand.  The  Epistles  of  St  Paul  are  treated  as  one 
unbroken  book  divided  into  93  sections.  In  which 
the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  originally  stood  between 
the  Epistles  to  the  Gabtians  and  the  Ephesians. 
This  appean  fh>m  the  numbering  of  the  sections, 
which  the  writer  of  the  MS.  preserved,  though  he 

eals  *'  in  Ood.  A,  which,  he  says,  is  fVunished  with  a> 
oenta  and  breathings  by  the  ,fir$t  hand  {Introdmetion, 
p.  40)  Dr.  Tregelles,  to  whose  kindness  I  am  Indebted 
for  several  remarlu  on  this  artlele,  expressed  to  me  his 
strong  doubts  as  to  the  correctness  of  this  aaaertioB : 
and  a  very  earefUl  examination  of  the  MS.  leaves  bo 
question  but  that  the  aoosnts  and  brsattiings  «<ere  tbe 
work  of  the  later  scribe  who  accentuated  the  whole  el 
the  first  three  columns.  There  Is  a  perceptible  diffei^ 
eD?e  In  the  sliade  of  the  rsd  pigment,  whlcfa  Is  deci- 
sively shown  in  the  Initial  B. 

e  The  division  in  John  1.  8,  4,  &  T^yoawv  cr  awTy 
C^  V  (cf-  TngeUes,  ad  toe.},  Rom.  viil.  20  (Orlgm), 
ix.  6,  shows  the  attention  given  to  this  nomtkaa  In  the 
eariiest  times. 

/  Dr.  Trsgelles,  whose  arquafaitanoe  with  aaeHat 
MSS.  Is  not  inferior  to  that  of  any  scholar,  axpresses 
a  doubt  **  whether  this  fai  at  all  nnlfermly  the  ease.** 

0  Oomp.  TIsohd.  N.  T.  ed.  1868,  undar  the  aobseslp 
tions  to  the  several  books.  Wetttslo  PtoUgg.  pp.  10» 
Utt. 
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jnmpMed  the  book  to  tha  plaoe  veknUie  pMteril 

SI.  Two  other  diviaioiiB  of  the  Gospels  must  be 
noticed,  llie  first  of  these  was  a  division  ioto 
iebsptefs "  (irc^oXato, t(tAo*,  6»er««), which  cor- 
raspood  with  distinct  sections  of  the  narrative,  and 
ire  on  sn  anemge  a  little  more  than  twice  as  long 
M  the  sections  in  B.  This  division  is  found  in  A, 
C,  R,Z,  and  must  therefore  have  come  into  general 
ut  Kme  Uine  before  the  5th  centurj.^  The  other 
difmn  was  constructed  with  a  view  to  a  harmony 
of  the  Gospels.  It  owes  its  origin  to  Amnionius 
of  AleEsndria,  a  scholar  of  the  3d  century,  who 
ooutnieted  a  Harmony  of  the  KvanKelists,  taking 
St  Matthew  as  the  basis  round  which  he  grouped 
U»  panfiel  passages  from  the  other  Gospels.  Kuse- 
biao  of  Ccsarea  completed  his  labor  with  great  iti- 
gnuity,  and  coiistnicted  a  notation  and  a' series  of 
tibtei,  which  indicate  at  a  glance  tbe  parallels  which 
niA  to  any  passage  in  one  or  luore  of  the  other 
fWopels,  and  the  passages  which  are  peculiar  to 
nch.  Thcfe  seeoos  every  reason  t/>  believe  thai  the 
■etioos  as  thej  stand  at  present,  as  well  as  the 
tea  **OuMna,"  which  git'e  a  summary  of  the  Har- 
BM«y,  are  doe  to  Eosebius,  though  tbe  sections 
Mnedmes  occur  in  MSS.  without  tbe  correspond- 
ineCtDODs.'  lite  Cod.  Alex.  (.\),  and  the  Cot- 
UMiiao  fragment*  (N),  are  the  oldest  MSS.  which 
eooUin  both  iii  the  original  hand.  The  sections 
mar  in  the  palimpseats  C,  R,  Z,  I',  Q,  and  it  Is 
fusiible  that  the  Canons  may  have  l.e^n  there  orig- 
inaiiy,  lor  the  vermilion  iniyyAfiapis^  Gtiseb.  A'/i.  nd 
Otrp.i,  or  paint  with  which  they  were  marked, 
auaid  entirdy  disappear  in  the  process  of  preparing 
the  parchment  afresh.'' 

tt.  The  division  of  the  Acts  and  Epistlea  mto 
stapteiB  came  into  nae  at  a  laler  time.  It  does  not 
aeear  in  A  or  C,  which  give  the  Ammoniaii  sec- 
tisRs,  nd  is  eomroonly  referred  to  Euthalius  (( 'omp. 
f  19),  who,  however,  says  that  he  borrowed  the 
fivittDiM  of  the  Pauline  Epistles  ftT>m  an  earlier 
lather;  and  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  the  divis- 
ion of  the  Acts  and  Catholic  Epistles  which  he 
palifidied  was  originally  the  work  of  Panipbilus 
li)e  MartTT  (Mootiauoon,  BibL  CtnaUa,  p.  78).  The 
Apocalypse  was  divided  into  sections  by  Andreas 
of  Ccsarea  about  A.  i>.  500.  This  division  oon 
Mied  of  24  A^Toi,  each  of  whieh  was  subdivided 
sito  three  »  chapters  "  (itt^cua).' 

23.  The  titles  of  the  sacred  books  are  ftt>m  their 
BiUire  sdditaona  to  the  original  text.  The  distinct 
Bsmes  of  tbe  Gospels  imply  a  collection,  and  the 
titles  of  the  Epistles  are  notes  by  the  possessors 
•»d  not  addreaaea  by  the  writers  {*lti>dyvov  cC, 
0^,  eie.).  [n  their  earlieat  fonn  they  are  quite  aim- 
fky  AcwnHug  to  MnfthtiOf  etc.  (Kark  MaBBcuoy 
i.rJL);  r«  Me  Ronnnu^  etc.  {xphs  'Ptofiaiovs 
t.-A.);  Firti  of.  Ptier,  etc.  (Ilcrpou  o');  ^ci* 

f  ApittieM,   (wpd^tis  i,iroffr6\»y):    Apoealypae. 

hsK  beadii^  were  gnuiually  amplified  till  they 
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•  Tba  oklsoC  <BvWod  ia  not  found  in  2  Pet.  (ad.  Ver- 
■U.  p.  U5).    (Mr.  Hort.)    It  to  found  In  Jcde ;  2,  8 


^  Tbe  ta^mJmMm.  do  not  begin  wi^^  the  beginning 
rf  ibt  booka  (OrfealMeh,  Comtn.  Oil  U.  49).  Tbto  to 
topertaat  In  rsfiereooa  to  the  olOeetlcns  ndsed  against 
VitiL 

'  Thcaa  vary  naeftal  eanoos  and  sections  ar»  printed 
a  •«•  Oalbtd  Text  (Uoyd)  In  Tlschendorf  (lbu8),  and 
to  very  easily  mastered.   A  more  eompleia 
St  of  tlia  eaooDS,  prtvlnc  tbe  order  of  tbe 


aMomed  sueh  Ibrms  as  Tht  holy  Gospel  aeoordmf 
to  John;  Tht  first  OiUtoUc  KjriitU  of  the  Ao^ 
and  oU-praiaeu3orthy  Peter;  The  ApocaIyp§e  of 
the  holy  and  moet  gkniout  Apogtk  and  Evimgelul, 
the  iteloved  virgin  who  rested  on  the  bosom  of 
JesuSf  John  the  Divine.  In  the  same  way  the 
original  subscriptions  (^07^0^),  which  were 
mcarely  repetitions  of  the  titl^  gave  way  to  vague 
traditions  as  to  the  dates,  etc.,  of  Uie  books 
Those  appended  to  the  Epistles,  which  hare  been 
translated  in  the  A.  Y.,  are  attributed  to  Eutha- 
lius, and  their  singular  inaccuracy  (Paley,  fforoB 
PavUnes^  ch.  zv.)  is  a  valuable  [ntx>f  of  tiie  utter 
absence  of  historical  criticism  at  the  time  when 
they  could  find  currency. 

24.  Very  few  MSS.  contain  the  whole  N.  T., 
'*  twenty-seven  in  all  out  of  the  vast  mass  of  eitaiit 
documents"  (Scrivener,  Introduction^  p.  61).  The 
MSS.  of  the  Apocalypse  are  rarest;  and  Chrysoa- 
tom  complained  that  in  liia  time  the  Acts  was  very 
little  known.  Besides  the  MSS.  of  the  N.  T.,  or 
of  parts  of  it,  there  are  also  Lectionaries,  which 
contain  extracts  arranged  for  the  Chureb-eervioea. 
These  were  taken  from  the  Gospels  (svayysAi 
ffrdpia\  or  from  the  Gospels  and  Acts  (irpo^awo- 
o-roAoi)!  or  rarely  from  the  Gospels  and  EptoUes 
(&iro0rroAoeva77e'Xia)-  The  calendan  of  the  lea- 
sons  iffuva^dpta),  are  appended  to  very  many  MSS. 
of  the  N.  T.;  those  for  the  saints'-day  lessons, 
which  varied  very  considerably  in  different  times 
and  places,  were  called  fiiffoK^ta  (SchobE,  N»  T. 
i.  458-493:  Scrivener,  68-75). 

25.  When  a  MS.  was  completed  it  was  com* 
monly  submitted,  at  least  in  early  times,  to  a 
careftd  revision.  Two  terms  oecur  in  describing 
this  process,  6  i,yrifidWwy  and  BiopBurfis.  It 
has  l)een  suggested  that  the  work  of  tbe  fiormer 
answered  to  that  of  **  tbe  corrector  of  the  press," 
while  that  of  the  latter  was  more  critical  (Tr^;elles, 
//b/fie,  pp.  85,  86).  Possibly,  however,  the  words 
only  describe  two  parts  of  the  same  work.  Several 
MSS.  stiU  preserve  a  subscription  which  attests  a 
revision  by  comparison  with  famous  copies,  though 
this  attestation  must  have  referred  to  the  earlia 
eiemplar  (comp.  Tischdf.  Jude  subscript.);  but 
tbe  Coislinian  fragment  (H')  may  have  been  itself 
compared,  according  to  the  subscription,  **  with  the 
copy  in  the  library  at  Csesarea,  written  by  the 
band  of  the  holy  Pamphilus.**  (Comp.  Scrivener, 
Introducdon^  p.  47.)  Besides  this  official  correc- 
tion at  the  time  of  transcription,  MSS.  were  often 
corrected  by  different  hands  in  later  times.  Thus 
Tlschendorf  distinguishes  the  woric  of  two  eor- 
rectors  in  C,  and  of  three  chief  correcton  in  D^ 
In  biter  MSS.  tbe  corrections  are  often  much  more 
\'aluable  than  the  original  text,  as  in  67  (Epp.); 
and  in  the  Cod.  Sinnit.  the  readings  of  one  cor- 
rector (2  b)  are  frequently  as  valuable  as  those  of 
the  original  text./ 

(The  work  of  Montfauoon  still  remains  the  dassi- 


wectloDt  In  each  Bvangeltot,  orfglnaUy  drawn  np  by 
Dr.  Tregellea,  to  found  In  Dr.  Wordsworth's  Ok.  nst. 
vol.  I. 

<'  A  compaiativo  table  of  the  anelent  and  modeii 
divisions  of  the  N.  T.  to  given  by  Soriveuer  (infrodiw 
itAfi,  p.  58). 

e  For  laa  later  division  of  the  Bible  Into  our  praa 
ent  chapters  and  verses,  see  Bolb,  1.  807,  806. 

/  Ezunples  of  the  attestation  and  signafcnra  of  M8B 
with  a  list  of  the  names  of  seribos,  are  glvan  by  Nar  k 
fcocon  {Fataofsnphfay  pp.  81^108). 
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Ml  anUMirity  on  Greek  Pakjogniphy  (PabBogrt^w  | 
GtxBca,  Paris,  1708),  though  much  hms  been  uk- 
ooTered  lince  his  time  which  modifles  eome  of  hia 
•Uiiements.  The  plates  in  the  m&gni6cent  work 
nf  Silvettn  and  Champollion  {PakvgraphU  UfA- 
verteite,  Paris,  1841,  hng.  Tram,  by  Sir  F.  Mad- 
den, London,  1850)  give  a  spleiidid  and  fidrij 
aoonrate  series  of  bcsimiles  of  Greek  MSS.  (Plates, 
liv.-  xeiv. ).  Tiacbendori'  announces  a  new  work  on 
Pabe&gnphy  {N,  T.  Prof,  cxxxiii.),  and  this,  if 
published,  will  probably  leave  nothing  to  be  desired 
tai  the  BibHcal  branch  of  the  study. 

96.0  The  nnmber  of  uncial  MSS.  remaining, 
though  great  when  compared  with  the  ancient 
MSS.  extant  of  other  writings,  is  inconsiderable.^ 
TIechendorf  (M  T,  Praf.  cm.)  reckons  40  in 
the  Goqwls,  of  which  6  are  entire,  B  K  M  S  U; 
8  nearly  entire,  t:  L  A;  10  contain  very  consid- 
erable portions,  A  C  D  F  G  H  V  X  r  A;  of  the 
remainder  14  contain  very  small  fragments,  8  frag- 
ments mora  (I  P  Q  K  Z)  or  leas  considerable 

(N  T  Y).  To  these  must  be  added  M  {Cod. 
SiuaU.),  which  is  entira;  2  (?)  [n]  a  new  MS. 
of  Tischendorf  {Not.  Cod.  Sin.  pp.  61,  62),  which 
is  nearly  entire;  and  E  {Cod,  ZaeyrUh.),  which 
contains  considerable  fragments  of  St.  Luke. 
Tischendorf  has  likewise  obtained  6  [9]  additional 
fragments  (/.  c).     In  the  Acts  there  are  9  (10 

[12]  with  M  [Gj  PJV  of  which  4  contain  the  text 

entire  (M  A  B),  or  neariy  (Eg)  so;  4  [6]  have 
large  fragments,  (C  D  Hj  Gj  =  1^  [Pj]);  2  [3] 
small  fngmeuU.     In  the  Catholic  Epistles  6  [7] 

of  which  4  [6,  M]  A  B  Kj  Gj  =  I^  are  enUre; 
I  [2]  (C  [PJ)  nearly  entire.  In  the  PauUne 
Epistles  there  are  14  [18,  H  entire:]  2  [3]  nearly 

eijtire,  Dj  I^  [P2] ;  7  have  very  considerable  por- 
tions, A  B  C  Eb  F,  G3  Ks  (but  Ea  should  not  l« 
reckoned);  the  remaining  5  [7]  some  fragments. 

Ib  tKe  Apocalypse  3  [5],  2  [8]  enUre  ([H]  A  B,), 
I  nearly  entire  (C  [P.^])* 

27.  According  to  date  these  MSS.  are  classed  as 
hllows :  — 

Fourth  century.    M  B. 

Fifth  century.  A  C,  and  some  fragments 
includim?  [I',  «.  »,  I»>]  Q  [Q^]  T«. 

Sixth  century.  D  P  R  Z,  E2,  Dj  H,,  and 
4  [9]  smaller  fragments. 

Stfetnih  century.  Some  fragments  includ- 
ing e,  [y\  and  Gj.] 

Eighth  centnry.  E  L  A  [?9th  cent.]  H,  B.^ 
and  some  figments. 

Ninth  century.  F  K  M  X  [V  r  A  n]  A. 
11,  G,  =  L,  [P^j],  Fa  Gg  Kj  Mg  and  frag- 
ments. 

Tenih  century.     G  H  S  U,  (F^,). 

28.  A  complete  description  of  these  &ISS.  is 
ijiven  in  the  great  critical  editions  of  the  N.  T. : 

ere  those  only  can  be  briefly  noticed  which  are  of 
rimary  importance,  the  first  place  being  given  to 
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the  kteii  dinorered  and  most  eompisto  Cidtai 

ft'tlfltftCMIi 

A  (I).  Primary  Uncials  uf  the  Goqieb. 


H  {Codtx  Sinailicut  =  Cod,  Frid.  Aug.  d 
UCK.),  at  St.  Petersburg,  obtained  by  HsdiflD- 
dorf  flrom  the  convent  of  St.  Catherine,  Moont 
Siniu,  in  1869.  The  fragmento  of  LXX.  pablkbed 
as  Cod.  Frid.  Aug.  (1846),  were  obtained  at  the 
same  place  by  llschendorf  in  1844.  The  N.  T. 
is  entire,  and  the  Epistle  of  Barnabas  and  parts 
of  the  Shepherd  of  Hermas  are  added.  Tha  wbola 
MS.  U  to  be  published  in  1862  by  Tischendorf  a4 
the  expense  of  the  Emperor  of  Russia.  It  ia 
probably  the  oklest  of  the  MSS.  of  the  N.  T^ 
and  of  the  4th  century  (Tischdf.  NoL  Cod.  Sm. 
1860). 

•  The  MS.  was  published  at  St  Petenborg  h. 
1862  in  magnificent  style,  in  4  vols,  folio,  with  tba 
title:  ^  Bibliorum  Codex  Situdtiau  PthropoHtanma 
.  .  .  edidU  C.  TitdtenJorf;'  the  edition  betog  Ifan- 
ited  to  about  300  copies.     It  was  printed  with 
type  cast  for  the  purpose  so  as  to  resemble  tiia 
eharacters  of  the  MS.,  which  it  representa  iine 
for    line  with  the   greatest  attainable  aecuney. 
The  flnt  voL  contains  Prolegomena,  notes  00  the 
alterations  made  at  different  times  by  many  oor> 
rectors,  and  21  pages  of  facsimiles,  the  first  19 
representing  difTereut  parts  of  the  MS.,  and  the 
remaining  2  containing  facsimiles  of  the  writing 
of  36  MSS.  of  great  palawgraphical  interest,  iDos- 
trating  the  changes  ui  the  style  of  writing  from 
^he  first  century  (papyri)  to  the  seventh      In  1863 
a  comparatively  cheap  edition  of  tha  N.  T.  part 
of   the  MS.   was  published    by  Tischendorf  at 
Uipsic,  in  ordinary  type,  with  enlarged  Prolego- 
mena and  some  corrections  {Notvm  TeMtamenlum 
Siniitieum,  etc.,  4to).     ITie  Rev.  F.  H.  Scri^-encr 
published  in  1864  A  FuU  CoUatim  of  the  Cod*x 
l^innitiau  with  the  Received  Ttxt  of  the  N.  T. 
(rather,  Stephens'  ed.  of  1660),  to  which  is  pre- 
Jfxed  a  Critical  Jntroduetifm ;  the  same  ooQation 
also  appeared  in  a  new  edition  of  Wordsworth's 
Gvetk    TesUtment,   for  which    it   was  originally 
made.     In  1866  Tischendorf  issued  a  new  edition 
of  tiie  N,  T.  portion  of  the  MS.  (AT.  T.  Grwee  ear 
Sinaitico  Codice,  8vo),  noting  in  the  margin  the 
alterations  of  later  correctora,  as  also  the  various 
readings  of  the  Vat.  MS.  (B)  so  fitf  as  they  were 
then  known,  and  of  the  Elzerir  or  Received  Text, 
with  a  valuable  Introduction  of  83  pages,  in  which 
(pp.  xliii.-xlix.)  he  gives  a  list  of  errata  in  Scrive- 
ner's generally  accurate  collation.  A. 

A  (Codex  AlexandtinuSf  Brit-  Mus.),  a  MS.  of 
the  entire  Grebk  Bible,  with  the  Episties  of  Cfemant 
added.  It  was  given  by  Cyril  Lucar,  patriarch  of 
Constantinople,  to  Charles  I.  in  1628,  and  is  now 
in  the  British  I^Iuseum.  It  contains  the  whole  of 
the  N.  T.  with  some  chasms:  Matt  i.-xxv.  6, 
t^tpytaBt;  John  vi.  60,  Tro-viii.  62,  Ae>€«;  9 
Cor.  IV.  18,  ^irf<rr€w<ra-xU.  6,  i^  ifiov.  It  was 
probably  written  in  the  tint  half  of  the  6th  cen- 
tury. The  N.  I',  has  been  published  by  Woide 
(fol.  1786),  and  with  some  corrections  by  Cowpef 


•  a  •  Id  aapplementlng  the  account  of  the  MBS.  in 
this  and  th«  following  sections  much  use  has  been 
Boada  of  Tlacliendorf  s  art.  Bibeltext  det  N.  Testaments 
M  Bsnag*s  netd-Eneyld.  xix.  pp.  187-196  (1866). 

A. 
h  Bnes  the  time  of  Wetsteln  the  uodal  MSS.  have 
by  cai^tAl  letter*,  the  cursives  by  oum- 


bers  (and  later  by  small  letters).  In  oooseqarace  rfi 
the  conftnlon  which  arises  from  applying  the  ssri 
letter  to  diflbrant  MSS.,  1  have  dirtloguliihed  tit 
dUbrant  MSS.  by  the  notation  M,  M^,  Ms,  [H,  U,,  H| 
—  there  is  no  Mji],  rstalnlng  the  astwrk  (as  origlaaVf 
Bsed)  to  nuurk  the  first,  etc.,  hands. 
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Ivo^lMOl.o    Coap.WtMAu^Prolegg,pf  13-30 
(cd.  Lotxe).     (I'htai.  fig.  2.) 

U(CWev  VaUeanut,  1309),  a  MS.  of  tue  en- 
tire Gr^  Bihle,  whieh  wemi  to  have  been  in  the 
VaUoan  Ubraiy  alnu^i  from  its  conimenoemeut 
[c  A.  Ik  1460).  It  contains  the  X.  T.  entire  to 
lick  ix.  14)  ata0a:  the  re^t  of  the  ICpistle  to  the 
HebiewB,  the  Paetoral  Epistles,  and  the  Apocaljpw 
Vers  arfded  in  the  15th  century.  Vaiious  colla- 
tioQf  of  the  N.  T.  were  made  by  Bartolocci  (1669), 
k)  Mice  for  BenUey  (c.  17'20),  whose  collation  was 
ia  \vi  reriaed  bj  Hnlotta  (1726),  and  hj  Birch 
1788).  An  edition  of  the  wh<ile  MS.,  on  which 
Xsi  had  been  engaged  for  many  years,  was  pub- 
lUisd  three  yean  after  his  death,  in  1857  (5  volL 
41s,  ed.  Yercdlone;  N.  T.  reprinted  I.ond.  and 
lap«e^.  Mai  had  himself  kept  back  the  edition 
drbtfld  ]828-18:i8),  being  fully  coiisc:ous  of  iU 
imperliBctkMis,  and  had  prepared  anotlier  edition  of 
the  N.  T^  which  was  published  also  by  Veroelbne 
ill  ttM  (8vD.).  The  errors  in  this  are  less  nuraer- 
9m  than  in  the  former  collation;  but  the  literal 
icit  of  B  ia  ikill  required  by  scholars.  The  MS. 
b  tMsBsd  to  the  4th  eentury  ('nschdf.  H.  T. 
oxiri.-  exlix. ). 

•  In  1867  Tiaehendorf  published  at  Leipsic 
Tm.  yw.  Vaticanum,  pott  Ang,  Mtiii  aitorumqne 
mftrfrckm  Lahore*,  etc.,  4to,  and  also  Appendix 
f'v'd  .^M.  VfiL  Altx.  cwn  tvdUUione  ip§orum 
•um'/si  Jf/rm«  Seriptorum,  fol.  Though  allowed 
to  exsmiae  the  Vatian  MS.  but  42  hours,  he  spent 
the  tinie  so  well  that  he  was  able  to  determine  the 
true  rssdiog  in  all  cases  of  discrepancy  i)etween 
•itiftRst  eoOaton,  and  to  correct  the  text  as  given 
!•>  Card.  Mai  in  more  than  400  places.  In  1868 
t  ifImM  edition  of  the  N.  T.  portion  of  the  Vat. 
MS.  lad  abo  of  Cod.  B  of  the  Apocalypse  was 
pnblishcd  at  Kome,  by  authority  of  the  Pope, 
imier  the  editorship  of  Vercellone  snd  Cozza. 
Tliii  is  printed  with  type  cast  from  the  same  font 
liat  was  made  for  the  Codex  Sinai ticus,  and  in 
the  style  of  Tiaehendorf s  edition  of  tliat  MS.; 
the  OM  Testament  ia  to  follow  in  4  vols.,  and  a 
vslaine  of  Prolegomena  and  Notes  will  complete 
(be  kaig  desired  work.  Though  not  iunuacidate, 
it  appean  to  be  executed  with  great  care.  Since 
iU  appeanuice,  Tiaehendorf  has  publiahed  at  Ijeip- 
rie  an  AppemJix  S,  7*.  Vaticnni,  containing  the 
tett  of  MS.  B  of  the  Apocalypae  and  eorrections 
of  his  iV.  r.  VaU  from  the  recent  Roman  edition, 
lo^^ethsr  with  a  cnticism  on  that  edition,  in  which 
he  poiuts  out  some  defects  and  oversights.       A. 

C  (C(ni»  Ephratmi  reaeriphu,  Paris,  BUM,  Itnp, 
i),  a  palimpsest  MS.  which  contains  fragments 
of  the  LXX.  and  of  every  part  of  the  N.  T.  In 
the  12th  eentury  the  original  writing  was  effiM^ed 


•  It  is  moeh  lo  be  regretted  that  the  editor  has 
Wlowad  the  bad  example  of  Oard.  Mai  in  introdncing 
BodMi  pooetoatlon,  breathtDgs,  and  aerents,  whioh 
an  by  no  oieans  always  lodiflbrent  {e.g.  Luke  vH.  12), 
wr|  x^  la  giTra  withont  note,  where  probably  the 
V9  repnsmts  a^  (or  wtni)  x4fM).  It  to  acaieely 
Ml  aaftftaonee  that  he  haa  not  always  f**en  the 
>%iaal  pvactuatloo,  howeTtr  absurd  it  mar  appfar, 
■4  the  few  eootractions  which  occur  Id  the  MS 
*lih  thai  dimwbaeka,  the  text  acemM  to  be  given  on 


Aa  edltioii  of  irar  grsat  texts  of  the  Qeapelr  4, 
liC,  D)  la  at  pesssot  (1801)  lo  preparation  at  Oxtwd 
^  Iha  Itv.  B.  H.  BanaeU.  The  Oraek  text  of  D  has 
to  ortbesraphy  by  *he  Latta:  «.  r. 
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and  some  Greek  writlnga  of  Ephraeni  Syrua  wen 
written  over  it.  The  MS.  was  brought  to  tlorsnee 
flmu  the  East  at  the  b^iunins;  of  the  16th  osn* 
tury,  and  came  thence  to  Paris  with  Catherine  de 
M^icif.  Wetstein  was  engaged  to  collate  it  fol 
Bent  ley  (1716),  but  it  was  first  fully  examined  by 
Tischendorf,  who  published  the  N.  T.  in  1843:  the 
O.  T.  fragments  in  1846.  The  only  entire  books 
which  have  perished  are  2  These,  and  2  John,  bat 
hicunae  of  greater  or  less  extent  occur  constantly. 
It  is  of  about  the  same  date  aa  OtdL  Alex. 

D  {Codex  Btxce,  Univ.  Libr.  Cambridge),  n 
Grseco-Latin  MS.  of  the  Gospels  and  Acts,  with  a 
small  fragment  of  3  .lohn,  presented  to  the  Uni> 
venity  of  Cambridge  by  Beza  in  1581.  Some  read* 
ings  from  it  were  obtained  in  Italy  for  Stephena* 
edition ;  but  afterwards  Beza  found  it  at  the  seek 
of  Lyons  in  1562  in  the  monastery  of  St.  Irenasoa. 
The  text  is  very  remsrkable,  and,  especially  in  the 
Acta,  abounds  in  singular  interpolations.  Hie 
MS.  has  many  laeunas.  It  was  edited  in  a  splendid 
form  by  KipUng  (1793,  2  vols,  fol.),  and  no  com- 
plete collation  haa  been  since  made;  but  arrango- 
menti  have  btely  been  (1861)  made  for  a  new 
edition  under  the  care  of  the  Kev.  F.  H.  Scrivener. 
The  MS.  is  referred  to  the  6th  oentuiy.  Ct 
Credner,  Btitrayf,  i.  452-518;  Bornemann,  Ada 
Apo$tolofum,  1848;  Schulz,  De  Codice  />,  Caniak. 
1827.* 

*  Scrivener's  edition  of  the  Codex  Bezm  wai 
published  at  Cambridge  in  1864,  4to.  It  appean 
to  be  executed  with  great  care  and  thoroughness. 

A. 

L  {Ptirit.  Cod.  imp.  p.  62),  one  of  the  moel 
important  of  the  late  uncial  MSS.  It  oontaina 
the  four  (aoapeb,  with  the  exception  of  Matt  iv. 
22- V.  14,  zxriii.  17-20;  Mark  x.  16-20,  xv.  2-20{ 
•John  xxi.  15-25.  The  text  agrees  in  a  remarkable 
manner  with  B  end  Origen.  It  has  been  publiihed 
by  Tischendorf,  Monumenta  Sacm  IneditOy  1846. 
C'f.  Oriesbaeh,  Symb.  Ctii,  i.  pp.  Ixri.  -cxli.  It  it 
of  the  8th  century. 

K  {BriL  Mvs.  Add.  17,211),  a  %-ery  valuable 
palimpsest,  brought  to  England  in  1847  from  the 
con\-ent  of  St  Mary  Deipara  in  the  Nitrian  desert) 
The  original  text  is  covered  by  Syrian  writing,  of 
the  9th  or  10th  century.  About  585  verses  of  St 
Luke  were  deciphered  by  Tr^eUes  in  1854,  and 
by  Tischendorf  m  1855.  The  latter  has  pubUshed 
them  in  his  Mon.  Sacra  InedUa,  Nova  ColL,  foL 
i.  1857.  It  is  assigned  to  the  6th  century.  (Plut^ 
i.  fig.  8.) 

X  {Codex  MonacetuU),  in  the  University  I^ 
brary  at  Mnnich.  Collated  by  Tischendorf  and 
Treves.    Of  the  [9th  or]  10th  century. 

Z  {Cod.  Dubiitiemu  retcrtptut,  in  the  libravf 


XofMpiWb'wir,  kiwpmaot,  ^XaycAAMvav  (Wetstdn,  A» 
tegg.  p.  40):  but  the  charge  of  more  serious  altsa^ 
tions  from  this  source  cannot  be  maintained. 

*  The  work  of  Mr.  Hansell,  relbrred  to  above,  wm 
published  at  Oxlbrd  in  1864,  in  8  vols.  8vo.,  with  the 
tlUe :  Nov.  Ttst.  Qrmee  Antiquissimorum  Codd.  Textm 
in  Ortiint  pamttelo  dispotiti  Acctdxt  CoUatio  Cod. 
Sinaitiei.  It  gives,  in  such  a  manner  that  they  oaa 
be  eomparad  at  one  vtow,  the  readings  of  A  B  C  i>  1 
and  also  those  of  S^  In  the  Acts  and  Dj  In  the  Spls^ 
ties.  But  the  editor  doss  not  ssem  to  ha\e  been  4ll»> 
getter  eompetsnt  ibr  hto  task  (see  Tiaehendorf^  ^  T. 
Or.  ex  Sin.  Cbd.  o.U.,  note),  and  the  readinga  of  betfl 
B  and  D  have  since  been  published-  ftr  soera  ees 
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it  IVin.  Coll.  Dublin),  a  pftlimpiett  ooDtaining 
krgb  portions  of  St.  Matthew.  It  waa  edited  by 
fiaireU  (1801);  and  Tregellea  hat  since  (1853)  re- 
eumined  the  MS.  and  deciphered  all  that  was  left 
ondetermined  before  (ffistoi-y  of  Printed  Text,  pp. 
166-169).     It  is  assigned  to  the  6th  century. 

A  (Codex  SftngnUtfuu)^  a  MS.  of  the  Gospels, 
with  an  interiinear  Latin  translation,  in  the  Library 
of  St  Gall.  It  once  formed  part  of  the  same 
volume  with  (i>.  Published  in  litbogmphed  fac- 
umile  by  Hettig  (Zurich,  1836).     [0th  cerit.] 

B  {Codex  ZncynUiius)^  a  palimpsest  in  posses- 
ikm  oi  the  Uible  Society,  London,  containing 
hnportant  fhtgments  of  St.  Luke.  It  is  probably 
of  tlw  8th  century,  and  is  accompanied  by  a 
Catena.  The  later  writing  is  a  Greeic  Lectionary 
sf  the  13th  century.  It  has  been  Unnscribed  and 
published  by  Tregelles  (lx>ndon,  1861). 

The  following  are  important  fragments :  — 

*  F»  {Off!,  CtAsUru,  Paris).  A  few  fragmenU 
of  the  Gospels,  Acts,  and  Pauline  Kpistles.  7th 
eeoU  A. 

I  (T1schendorf)f  various  fragments  of  the  Gos- 
pels (Acts,  Pauline  Epistles),  some  of  great  value, 
pulilisbed  by  Tischendorf,  Monwn.  Saer,  Nwn 
CvH  vol.  i.  1856.     [5th,  6tfa,  and  7th  cent] 

*  V*  is  now  used  by  Tischendorf  to  denote  the 
MS.  described  below  under  N'>.  A. 

N  {Cod,  CoiUm.),  (formerly  J  N),  twelve  leaves 
of  purple  vellum,  the  writing  being  in  silver.  Four 
leaves  are  in  I^t  Mua.  (Cotton.  C.  zv.)*  Pub- 
lished by  llschendorf,  Mim,  Sacr.  intd.^  1846. 
Smo.  vi. 

*  83  additional  leaves  of  this  MS.,  containing 
fragments  of  the  Gospel  of  Marie,  have  been 
recently  found  at  Patnios,  and  are  used  in  Tiscben- 
dorfs  8th  criUcal  edition  of  the  N.  T.  A. 

Kb  (Brit  Mus.  Add.  17,  136),  a  palimpsest 
Deciphered  by  Tregelles  and  Tischendorf,  and  pub- 
lished by  the  latter:  Mon.  Stia:  ined.  A'mvi  ColL^ 
vol.  ii.  Siec.  iv.,  v.  [This  MS.  U  now  desig- 
nated by  Tischendorf  as  1^.  —  A.] 

*  O  denotes  fragments  of  the  Gospel  (^  John  fli 
Moscow  (Matthsei,  No.  15).    9th  cent  A. 

*  Obcdef  denote  the  hymns  in  Luke  i.  as  found 
in  uncial  MSS.  of  the  Psalms  in  various  libraries. 
O,  6th  cent;  0>,  7th;  O^ef  9th.  A. 

PQ  (Codd.  Guelf>herbytnm,  Wolfenbiittel),two 
palimpsests,  respectively  of  the  6th  luid  5th  cen> 
turies.  Published  by  Knittel,  1762,  and  P  [Q 
rather]  again,  more  completely,  by  Hschendorf, 
Mvn.  Sacr.  ined.  iii.  1860,  who  has  Q  [P  rather] 
Rndy  for  publication. 

T  ( CodL  BorffianuSy  Propaganda  at  Rome),  of 
the  5th  century.  The  fragments  of  St  John,  ed- 
ited by  Gioigi  (1789);  those  of  St  Luke,  collated 
liy  Ii.  H.  Alford  (1859).  Other  fragmenU  were  pub- 
lished by  Woide.    (Tischd,  A^.  T.  ProUy.  cUvu.). 

*  T'>  denotes  ftagmeots  of  John,  and  To  of  Blai- 
Ihew,  similar  to  the  above,  the  former  at  St  Petem- 
iRag  (Imp.  LJb.),  the  latter  belonging  to  the  Roi- 
sian  bishop  Porfiri.  6th  cent  Td  denotes  frag- 
ments of  Matt,  Mark,  and  John,  from  Belgian 
MSS.  of  the  7tli  cent  A. 

T  {Cod.  Bnrbtrini,  225,  Rome).  Sec.  riiL 
UiM  by  Tischendorf,  Mtm.  Sacr.  ined.  1846. 

.as  {Cod.   Tuchemhtf.  i.,  l^ipsic).     Ssbc  vii. 
Utted  by  Tischendorf  ui  Mon.  Sacr.  wed.  1846. 
^^bedc«h  ai«  ftagnwnto  at   St.   Pel**  boif, 
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ranging  from  the  6th  to  the  9Ch  oent.     Of  UtM 
0cf  are  the  moat  valuable.  A. 

(ii.)  The  Secondary  Uncials  are  in  the  G«» 
pek:  — 

E  {Bamkennt,  K.  iv.  85,  Basle).  Collated  b} 
Tischendorf,  Mueller,  T»«gelles.   Ssse.  vui. 

F  {Rhena-Trt^'ectinm.  Utrecht,  fbnuerly  Bo 
reeU).    CoU.  by  Heringa,  Tny.  1843.    See.  is. 

G  (Brit  Mus.  HarL  5684).  CoIL  by  TttgAt 
and  'llschendorf.    Ssbo.  iz.,  x. 

H  {Hamlnwgtniu,  SeideUi).  ColL  by  T^fgcOsB, 
1850.    Snc.  iz.  [vel  z.]. 

K  {Cod.  Cuprius,  Paris,  BiU.  Imp.  63).  ColL 
by  Tregelles  and  Tischendorf.    Ssbc.  iz. 

M  ( Cod.  Campiamu,  Plaris,  Bibl.  Imp.  48).  CoO. 
by  Tr^Ues,  and  transcribed  by  llschendoif.  Ssbc. 
z.     [iz.  Tisch.] 

S  (  VaUcantu,  854).     ColL  by  Birch.    Ssee.  z. 

U  {Cod.  Naninnui,  Venice).  CoU.  by  IVrgeSea 
and  Tischendorf.    See.  z. 

Y  {AfoifuensU).    Ck)U.  by  MatUueL    Ssoe.  iz. 

*  y^»bed  denote  fragments  <^  the  8th  and  9ib 
centuries  at  Paris,  Naples^  St.  Gall,  and  the  Lilnty 
of  Trinity  College,  Cambridge,  respectively.     A. 

r  {Bodieianus).  Ssee.  iz.  Cf.  Tischdf.,  N.  T. 
p.  elzziil.  CoU.  by  Tischendorf  and  TVsgeDcft 
Fresh  portions  of  this  MS.  have  latdy  been  taken 
by  Tischendorf  to  St  Pelenbuig. 

A.  Oxl.  Tischendorf  iii.  {Bodleian),  S«e.  viiL 
iz.  Coll.  by  Tischendorf  and  Tregelles.  [9tb  cent, 
Tisch.] 

[n,  not}  i  (St  Petersbtti^).  Ssbo.  riii.  iz.  (?). 
A  new  MS.  as  yet  unoollated. 

*  This  MS.,  containing  the  Gospels  nearly  oom- 
plete,  was  procured  by  Tischendorf  at  Smymn.  Its 
readings  are  given  in  his  8th  ed.  of  the  Greek  N.  T. 

A. 

B  (i<).  Primary  Uncials  of  the  Acts  and  Cath- 
olic Kpistles. 

N  A  B  C  D. 

Es  ( Codex  Lnudiamu,  35),  a  Gneco-Latin  MS. 
of  the  Acts,  probalily  brought  to  England  by  Theo- 
dore of  Tarsus,  668,  and  used  by  Bede.  It  was 
<;iven  to  the  University  of  Oxfwd  by  Archhisho|: 
lAud  in  1636.  Published  by  Heame,  1715;  bnt 
a  new  edition  has  been  Utely  undertaken  (1861) 
l>y  Scrivener,  and  is  certainly  required.  [Another 
edition  is  promised  I>y  Tischendorf.]    Ssbc.  tL,  rii. 

*  F«-  A  few  fragments  of  the  Acta,  7th  cent 

A. 

*  I  (St  Petersliurg).  8  fragments,  one,  Aeti 
zzviii.  8*17,  of  the  5th  cent  ;  tlie  others  7th  oent 

A. 

(ii. )  The  Secondary  Undab  are  — 
Gta.L,  {Cod,   AngeHau    (Pasaionei)   Kwwy. 
Coll.  by  Tischdf.  and  Tng.    Ssee  iz. 

*  Gs  is  now  used  by  Tischendorf  to  denote  a 
leaf  of  the  7th  cent  brought  by  him  in  1859 !« 
St  Petersbuig,  containing  Acto  ii.  45  -  iii  8. 

A. 

II2  {Cod.  Jfutinensit,  Modena),  of  the  Aeta^ 
Coll.  by  Tischdf.  and  Treg.    Sec.  iz. 

Ks  {.yfoiquenait),  of  the  CathoBe  Epiatles.  CoB. 
by  Matthei.    Sec.  iz. 

*  Lf.   Formerly  G^;  see  above.  A. 

*  Pi,  an  important  palimpsest  of  the  9th  cent 
bek>n{rii.g  to  tlie  libiary  of  the  biskop  Pbrfiri  n» 
penski  in  St  Petersburg,  containing  the  prindpa 
part  of  the  9leta,  the  Catholic  and  PHuBne  EpUUsa. 
and  the  Apocalypse.    In  the  Acta  and  1  FM«  Mi 
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m  igitn  vith  Ihfti  of  the  btar  oaeuui,  but  in  the 
■aibdff  of  the  N.  T.,  puiicularlj  in  the  Apoc- 
ilTpK,  it »  greatly  superior  to  theiL.  It  was  pub- 
UMd  io  1866  (E^es)  Mid  1869  (AcU  and  Rev.) 
in  Tuli.  V.  and  Ti.  of  Tisobeiidorf  *s  Mtmkin.  Sacra 
Mftt,  X<MM  CdUectio.  A. 

G  0-}.  Frimarj  Uncials  of  the  Pauline  Epis- 
Ifai:- 

HABC. 

Df  {Oodex  Ci'trmmmiiinm^  i.  e.  from  dermont, 
■Mr  Bnavais,  Paris,  Bibl.  Imp.  107),  a  Gneoo- 
Utin  MS.  of  the  Pauline  KpisUes,  once  (like  D) 
ia  thr  poesesBioa  of  Beca.  It  passed  to  the  Koyal 
\Sbnrj  at  Paris  in  1707,  whin  it  has  since  re> 
asined.  Wetstein  collated  it  carefuUy,  and,  in 
Utt,  it  was  pobfished  by  Tisebendosf,  who  had 
\tm  engaged  on  it  as  earlj  as  1840.  The  MS.  was 
Uependeotly  examined  bj  Tregelles,  who  oommu- 
oksted  the  results  of  his  collation  to  Tischendorf, 
lad  bj  their  combined  labors  the  original  text, 
vbidi  has  been  altered  bj  numerous  correctors,  has 
hsB  eonpktaly  ascertained.  The  MS.  is  entire 
aeqit  Rom.  i.  1-7.  'llie  passages  Rom.  1.  37-^ 
(10  Latin,  i.  94-37)  were  added  at  the  elose  of  the 
6lh  ecnturjr,  and  1  Cor.  xiv.  13-32  bj  another  an- 
oat  hand.  The  MS.  is  of  the  middle  of  the  6th 
Matory.    a.  Griesbach,  ^iii6.  Ci-iL  u.  31-77. 

F,  {Codex  AugUtuu,  CoU.  SS.  Trin.  Cant.  U, 
17,  1),  a  Grseo-Latin  MS.  of  St  Ptol*s  EpiaUes, 
boo^t  by  fientley  from  the  Monastery  of  Ueiche- 
su  (Anpa  Miyor)  in  1718,  and  left  to  Trin.  CoU. 
by  his  nephew  in  1786.  This  and  the  Cod.  Boer- 
Knmuu  (Gji)  were  certainly  deriTed  from  the  same 
Gnak  original  The  Greek  of  the  Ep.  to  the  He- 
brtvi  is  wanting  in  both,  and  they  have  four  com- 
■OD  laconc  in  Uie  Greek  text:  1  Cor.  iii.  8-16,  ti. 
7-14:  Cfli  u.  1-8;  Philetti.  91-25.  Both  likewise 
have  a  vacant  space  between  3  llm.  ii.  4  and  5. 
The  Ijitin  version  is  complete  from  the  beginning 
of  the  US.  Rom.  iii.  19,  fm  Xryu,  *^^  1^«  MS. 
has  been  admirably  edited  by  F.  H.  Scrivener, 
Cmbr.  1859.  It  is  assigned  to  the  9th  century. 
ThcUtinfcnHm  isofainguhurmterest;  it  is  closer 
to  the  belt  Hieronymian  text  than  that  in  G.<),  es- 
ptmlly  when  the  Greek  text  is  wanting  (Scrivener, 
Oni  Awg.  xxviii. ),  but  has  nauij  peculiar  readings 
■ad  many  in  common  with  Q^ 

Gji  {Codex  Boenteriamu^  Dresden),  a  Gr»co- 
Utin  IIS.,  which  ori^nally  formed  a  part  of  the 
BOM  votums  with  A-  It  waa  derived  from  the  same 
Gmk  original  as  F{,  which  was  written  continu- 
Mdy,  but  the  I/itin  vefsion  in  the  two  MSS.  is 
vhMy  diflerent^  A  and  G]  seem  to  have  been 
nitlfln  by  an  Iriah  acribe  in  Switzerland  (St.  Gall) 
n  the  9th  eentury.  The  Greek  with  the  intei  linear 
latin  fcniaia  was  carefully  edited  by  Mattbaei, 
1791.  Scrivener  has  given  the  variations  from  Fj 
lihb  edition  of  that  MS. 

*  Pf  For  this  important  palimpsest,  see  aliove 
adff  B  (ii.)  A. 

Th^  foOowing  fragments  are  of  great  value:  — 

*  F^*  A  few  fragments  of  the  7th  cent.     A. 

*  1  (81.  FMoibufg),  9  leaves,  1  Cor.  xv.  68  — 
1^.9,111.11-18,  5th  cent  A. 

*  At  Iks  sod  of  the  lacuna  alUr  Phllemoa  90  Ck 
ortlMOsesii 
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Hjt  {Codex  CouUniamu,  Pwis,  BihL  Imp.  9n>, 
part  of  a  sUchometrical  MS.  of  the  6th  oentuiy, 
consisting  of  twelve  leaves:  two  more  are  at  8li 
Petersburg.  Edited  by  Montfiuicon,  BibL  Coulm, 
251-61;  and  again  tnuiscribed  and  prepared  lioi 
the  press  by  Tisdiendorf.  It  was  compared,  accord- 
ing to  the  subscription  (Tischdf.  N.  T.  p.  olzzziz.), 
with  the  autograph  of  Psmphilus  at  Cnsasea. 

*  Two  more  leaves  at  Moscow,  mariced  N^b} 
Tischendorf  N.  T.  ed.  vil,  bdong  to  this  MS.,  aqd 
there  is  another  in  the  poesession  of  the  Russian, 
bishop  Porfiri  Uspenski  at  St.  Petersburg.      A. 

M2  (Hamburg;  London),  ooutaining  Heb.  i.  1- 
iv.  3;  xii.  20-end,  and  1  Cor.  xv.  52-3  Cor.  i.  15; 
2  Ox.  X.  18-xii.  5,  written  in  bright  red  ink  in  Um 
10th  [9th,  TIsch.]  coitury.  The  Hamburg  frag- 
ments were  collated  by  IVegelles:  all  were  pub- 
lished by  Tischendorf,  An^oL  Sacr,  et  Prof 
1855  [new  ed.,  with  corrections,  1861]. 

*  Os  (St  Petersbuig).  Fragments  of  the  6th 
cent.,  containing  3  Cor.  i.  90  -  ii.  13.  A. 

*  Q2  (St  Petersburg,  Porfiri).  Fragments  of 
a  papyrus  MS.  of  the  6th  century.  A. 

(ii.).  The  Secondary  Uncials  are:  — 

Ky,  L]  [formerly  J]. 

E2  {QxL  Songermanenm,  St  Petersburg),  a 
Gneco-Latin  MS.,  oi  which  the  Greek  text  wm 
badly  copied  from  Dg  after  it  had  been  thrice  cor- 
rected, and  is  of  no  value.  The  Latin  text  is  of 
some  slight  value,  but  has  not  been  well  examined 
Griesbach,  Symb,  Crii.  ii.  77-85. 

*  N2  (St  Petersburg).  Fragments  of  the  9th 
cent  horn  Heb.  v.,  vi.,  and  Gal.  v.,  vi.  A. 

D  (i-)  The  Primary  Unciak  of  the  ApocalypM. 

MAC. 

(1.)   The  Secondary  Uncial  is  — 

B,  {Codex  Vaticnmu)  (Basilianus),  2066).    Ed- 
ited    (rather  imperfectly)   by  Tischendorf,    Mom 
8nei\  1846,  and  by  Mai  in  his  edition  of  B.  TIsch 
endorf  gives  a  collation  bf  the  diflbrences,  N.  T. 
Pnef.  cxliL-UL    [Tregelles  proposes  to  call  this 
MS.  L.] 

*  Thia  MS.  was  aceurutely  published  at  Rome 
in  1868  by  Vercellone  and  Coasa  in  connection 
with  thehr  edition  of  the  N.  T.  portion  of  the  Vat 
MS.,  and  from  their  edition  by  'Hschendorf  in  his 
Appendix  M  T.  Vaiicani,  1860.  A. 

*  Ps.  See  above  under  B  (U.)  The  text  of  this 
palimpsest  in  the  Apocalypse  is  more  valuable  than 
that  of  B;.  It  has  Just  been  published  by  Tischen- 
dorf (1869).  A. 

29.  The  number  of  the  cursive  MSS.  (m/ntis. 
chUmi  in  existence  cannot  be  accurately  calculated. 
Tischendorf  catalogues  about  500  of  the  Gospels, 
800  of  the  Acta  and  Catholic  Epistles,  350  of  the 
Pauline  Epistles,  and  a  little  less  than  100  of  the 
Apocalypse  (exclusive  of  lectionaries) ;  but  thui 
enumeration  can  only  be  accepted  as  a  rough  ap- 
proximation.  Many  of  the  MSS.  quoted  are  only 
known  by  old  references;  still  more  have  been  **  in- 
spected" most  cursorily;  a  few  onlj  have  been 
thoroughly  collated.    In  this  last  work  the  Rev. 


ol«slv«ly  that  tlie  (heek  words  ars  only  a  tianslatlna 
of  tiM  Latin  tltls  whleh  the  scribe  Ibuad  In  his  Lalte 
M8.,  tn  whleh,  as  In  naoy  others,  the  apenrjphal 
le  ti^e  laodlwans  was  fcond. 
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F.  H.  tolvmer  (CoUaium  of  about  90  MSS.  of 
ik^  ffoljf  Gotptli^  Cftmb.  1853;  Cod,  Aug,,  tie,, 
Ounb.  1869)  hu  labored  with  the  greateet  racceM, 
and  removed  many  common  erron  at  to  the  char- 
Mter  of  the  later  text^  Among  the  MSS.  which 
■re  wen  known  and  of  great  value  the  following  are 
the  BOit  important:  — 

A.  Primary  Cnnivvs  of  the  Goepali. 

1  (Act  !.;  Paul,  i.;  Ba$iUenau,  K.  iii.  3). 
S«c.  X.  Very  valuable  in  the  Goepeli.  (Jell,  by 
Roth  and  Tr^rellfls. 

38  (Act.  13;  Paul.  17;  Parii,  Bibl.  Imp.  14). 
S«c.  zi.    CoU.  by  IVegdlee. 

59  (CoU.  Gonv.  et  Oai.  Ctobr.).  Sffc.  zii.  ColL 
I J  Scrivener,  1860,  but  ae  yet  unpublished. 

69  (Act.  31;  Paul.  87;  Apoo.14:  Cod,  Leice^ 
Ireiuif).  Saec.  xiv.  The  text  of  the  Gospela  is 
apeeially  valuaMe.  CoU.  by  TV^.  1852,  and  by 
Seriv.  1855,  who  published  his  collation  in  Cod. 
Aug.  etc.,  1859. 

118  (Bodleian.  MisoeO.  13:  Marsh  L  24).  See. 
xiii.     Coll.  by  Gri«sbaeh,  Sjfmb.  Crit,,  p.  ocii.  ff. 

124  (C«Bar.  Vuidob.  NsHsd.  188).  Sec  zii. 
CoU.  by  Treschow,  Alter,  Birch. 

127  (Cod.  VaticanuK,  349).  Snc.  xi.  CoU.  by 
IMrch. 

131  (Act  70;  Paul.  77;  Apoc.  66;  Cod,  Vati- 
canus,  360).  Saec.  xi.  Formerly  belonged  to  Al- 
dus Manuttus,  and  was  probably  used  by  him  in 
bis  edition.    CoU.  by  Birch. 

167  (Cod.  Urbino-Vat.  2).  Snc.  xii.  CoU.  by 
Biroh. 

218  (Act  66;  Paul.  67;  Apoc.  33;  Csesar. 
Vindob.  23).    Sne.  xiii.    CoU.  by  Alter. 

238,  269  (Mo«»w,  S.  Synod.  42,  46).  Swc.  xi. 
CoU.  by  Matthsi. 

262,  300  (Paris,  BM.  Imp.  68,  186).  Sec.  x. 
xi.    CoU.  (?)  by  Scholx. 

346  (MUan,  .^m^ros.  23).  Ssec.  xu.  C!oU.  (?) 
by  Schols. 

2p«  (St.  Petersburg.  Petropol.  vi.  470).  Sec. 
ix.    CoU.  by  Mmalt.    (Transition  cuniv«.) 

cwr,  g«rr,  (Umbeth,  1177,  528,  Wetstein,  71). 
SiBc.  xii.    CoU.  by  Scrivener. 

pMr  (Brit.  Mus.  Bumey  20).  Sec.  xUi.  CoU. 
by  Scrivener. 

waer  ((>anbr.  CoU.  SS.  Trin.  B.  x.  16).  See. 
xiv.    ColL  by  Scrivener. 

To  the»9  must  be  added  the  Evangelistarium 
(B.  BI.  Bumey,  22),  marked  y^^S  ooUated  by  Scriv- 
<k    Plate  ii.  fig.  4.) 


a  Mr.  Scrlvoner  has  klndlj  fVamlshad  me  with  the 
ft^owinf  summaiy  of  his  oatslogus  of  N.  T.  HS8., 
whlsh  to  by  fkr  the  most  oomplete  and  trustworthy 
iraomscatloa  yet  made  {Plain  Introduetion,  p.  225) :  — 
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Tbe  following  are  valuable,  but  need 
lation:« 

18  (Paris,  Kb.  Imp.  50).    OolL  1797. 
xU.   (Cf.  Griesbaeh,  Symb,  CriL  i.  pp.  cliv.. 

22  (Psrit,  BibL  Imp.  72).   Sec  zi. 

28  (Paris,  BibL  Imp.  379).    CoU.  Sehok. 

72  (Brit  Mus.  HarL  5647).    Ssee.  zi. 
106  (Cod.  Winchelsea).    Ssee.  z.    CoU.  Ji 

(used  by  WeUtein),  1748. 

113,  114  (B  M.  Harl.  1810, 6540). 

126  (Ckxl.  Guelpherbytanus,  zvi.  16).     S«e.  mi. 

130  (Cod.  Vatieanus,  369).    See.  xiu. 

209  (Act.  96;  Paui  138;  Apoc.  46;  Vcnioe. 
Bibl  S.  Marei  10).  Sec  xv.  The  text  of  tbt 
(joepels  is  espociaUy  vahiable. 

225  (Vienna,  BibL  Imp.  KoUar.  9,  Fofkw.  Sl> 
Ssec.  xu. 

872,  882  (Rome,  Vatiean.  1161,  2070).  8«e 
XV.,  xiii. 

405,  406,  400  (Veniee,  S.  Marei,  L  10,  14^  15) 
SsBC.  xi.,  xii. 

B.  Primary  Cunirei  of  the  Acts  and  Citholic 

Epistks. 

ld=:(3osp.  83,  Paul.  17. 

81  a  (Sosp.  60  ( Codex  Leicuiram$). 

65  =B  Gosp.  218. 

73  (Paul.  80.  VaUcan.  867).  Ssbc.  zL  GoI 
by  Birch. 

05,  96  (Venet.  10, 11).  See.  ziv.  zi.  OoO.  bj 
Rinck. 

180  (Argentor.  Bibl.  Sem.  M).  CoD.  by 
Armdt. 

loU^pKT  61    (IVegelks),   (Brit.  Mas.     AM, 
20,003).   Sec.  zi.  CoU.  by  Scrivener. 
,a«er   (Lambeth,  1182).      Ssec.   zu.     Coll.   bj 
Scnvener. 

oxr  (Lambeth,  1184).  CoU.  Ssndcnon  u^ 
Scrivener. 

The  following  are  valuable,  but  require  moM 
eareftil  coUation. 

6  (Psris,  BibL  Imp.  106). 

26,  27  (Paul.  31,  Apoc.  7;  Pftol.  33.  Brit.  Mu. 
Harl.  5537,  5620).  Cf.  Griesbsch,  Sfmb,  CHL 
ti.  184,  186. 

29  (Paul  85,  Genev.  20).    Ssec  zi.,  iiL 

36  ( Coil  Nov.  Oxon.)* 

40  (Paul.  46,  Apoc  12,  Alex.  ValicMu  179). 
See.  xi.  CoU.  by  Zaeagni. 

66  (PlMil.  67). 

68  (PiiuL  78,  Upsal).    Sec  ziL,  xL 

69  (PauL  74,  Apoe.  80,  Gndph.  xvi.  7).  Ssm 
ziv.,  ziii. 

81  (Berberini,  877).     Ssbc  zi. 
187  (MUan,  Amlnvi.  97).    Ssec  zi.,   CML  hf 
Schols. 

142  (Mutinensis,  243).     Sec  zii.<< 


Uaai«l. 

Corrira. 

Duplleatw 

•Ircftdj 
deducted. 

llOtpslB        .... 

Aot  Osth.  Bpp.  .     . 
Paul 

ipoe 

■vai«ittstute     .     . 
iposlolao  .... 

84 
10 
14 

4 

68 

7 

601 
220 
288 

102 

188 

65 

82 
12 
14 

m     m 

6 

•    • 

■Mai  ... 

127 

1468 

64 

b  Tbe  readlofs  msiked  102 (Ifatt  zztv-Maxk 
1)  which  w«re  taken  by  Wetstdn  fkrai*  Che 
a  printed  copy,  and  said  to  have  baen  derived 
Medioaan  MS.,  cannot  have  baen  derived 
other  aottroe  than  an  Imperfect  coUatkm  of  B.    I 
noticed  85  places  hi  which  it  is  quoted  In  8t. 
and  Id  aveiy  one,  ezeepi  II.  22,  It  agreas  with  ] 
St.  Matthew  it  Is  noticed  as  agvaeinf  with  B  TO 
while  It  diflins  Ikem  it  6  tbnas.    These  fl^ 
aie  not  dUUenlt  of  azplanatloa. 

e  It  Is  to  be  hoped  that  seholais  may 
aeeompUsh  complete  collations  of  the  MSS, 
these  lists.    One  or  two  summer 
prepsr  oodperallon,  mtght  eeeompUsh  the 

d  Hues  other  MSB.,  oontslninff  the  Oilhoi'0 
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of 


la 


la 
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X  BktLHM.~Ai4.  IT,  S1I.  — (St.Uk*>x.9,  la) 
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C   PrimBTj  CnniTes  in  the  Fiiiline  Epiftfei. 

17  =  Goip.d3. 

97  =  G<Mp.  69  (OxL  Leieuirentu), 

57=G<M^918. 

108,  109=rAci.  95,  96. 

115,  116  (Act.  100, 101,  MiMqu.  MatL  d.  f.). 

137  (Gosp.  263,  Aet.  117,  F^  BibL  Imp.  61). 

Tbe  ibOowing  are  valiiable,  bat  require  more 
antal  coQati^n. 

5=  Aet  6. 

i3  (Ftfi<^  Coislin.  28).  Sac.  zi.  Deaer.  by 
HootiSuioan. 

31  (Brit.  Maa.  ffarL  5,537)=l««r.  Apoc.  S«o. 

DU. 

39  (Aet  S3.    Oxford,  CUL  UdoqIii.  2). 

46  =  Act.  40. 

47  (Qzfiml,  Bodleian.  Roe  16).  Sne.  zi.  [Col- 
ktad  by  Tregelln  for  hia  ad.  of  the  Greek  Teat. 
Gricib.  Synk  Ch^  i.  156  ff.  A.] 

55  (Aet  46.     Mooaoenaia). 
67  (Act  66.     Vindob.  lAmbee.  84).     The  oor- 
netiona  are  especially  valuable. 

70  (Act  67.     Vindob.  Lambec.  37) 

71  (Vindob.  Forloa.  19).    Sae.  ziL 
73  (Aet  68). 

80  (Aet  73.     Vatican.  367). 

m-8-8  (Mntin.). 

D.  Primary  CuniTea  of  the  Apocalypse. 

7  =  Ho  (Act  25.  Brit  Mua.  Hurl  5,537). 
Sne.  zL  CdL  by  Serirener. 

14=:(kap.  69  (Cod,  Leicestrensit). 

31  =  eM:r  (Brit  Hub.  BarL  5,678).  Ssc.  zv. 
CoB.  by  Serivaoer. 

nqialm  notlea,  not  ftom  their  Intrlnalo  worth,  but 
froB  tiiflir  eaonaetloo  with  the  oootro?«ny  on  1  John 
T.  7.8. 

M  (Qoi]».  61,  OoU.  83.  Trin.  Dnblin,  CbtUz  Mont^ 
ftrtimua).  toe.  >▼.,  zri.  There  Is  no  doubt  that 
tUt  wen  tbe  Cbdez  Britasmiaa^  on  the  authority  of 
vtakh  SrMmas,  aoeording  to  his  promiae,  loeerted  the 
inlerpolatad  worda,  h^  ry  ovpcwf ,  vor^p,  Aoyot  xal 
ntifM  «]f«or,  v<u  •5nH  oi  r.  L  i.  koI  r.  i.  Oi  ii.  iv  r.  y. : 
bm  ^  oot  omit,  on  the  feme  authority  (which  ex- 
icllj  fDUows  the  late  Latin  MSB.),  the  last  cUuae  of 
v«  8,  Hoi  oi  rp.  —  tivw.  The  page  on  which  the 
T«flt  stands  is  the  only  glaaed  page  la  the  Tolame. 
A  eoOatioa  oC  the  MS.  has  bsen  published  by  Dr. 
OobUn,  Undon,  1854. 

162  (Paul.  200.  Vat  Otiob.  206.)  8sm.  zt.  A  Oneeo- 
Utha  MS.  It  vsads,  itxh  rov  ovpayov,  vanfp,  Aoyov 
«ai  vM«ft«  «vMw  «cil  Oi  r^U  ««f  rft  w  9tvi  (Tr^Eelles, 
ttnM,  p.  217).  SehoU  says  that  the  MS.  contains 
"  faannmenble  transpodtions,^*  but  gires  no  clear  ao- 
Nont  of  Its  eharaeter. 

173  (PanL  211.  Naplss,  BIbl.  Borbon.)  Ssbo.  zi. 
The  hrisrpolatad  words,  with  the  articles,  and  the  last 
daose  sf  wr.  8,  are  given  by  a  second  hand  (Ssbo. 
nL). 

(Mez  Bamamu  (110  Gosp.)  Is  a  mere  transcript  of 
the  H.  T.  of  the  Oamplotsnslan  Polyglot,  with  rari*- 
ikaa  from  Irssmos  and  Stephana.  Oomp.  Qriesbaoh, 
Sfmh.  OU.  L  elzxzl.-elxxxzii. 

•  The  seeompanying  plates  will  gire  a  good  idaa  of 
■he  diflbrent  tmns  of  BIbUeal  Gk.  MSS.  Vor  permis- 
doa  to  take  Mia  tiaeiavi,  from  whieh  the  engrarings 
hsfs  beso  admirably  made  by  Mr.  Netherclilt,  my 
daeaie  thanks  an  doa  to  Sir  F.  Madden,  K.  H. ;  and 
I  •■  also  moeb  Indabftsd  to  the  other  oflloers  of  the 
VS.  departoaut  of  the  British  Hnasum,  Ifae  the  help 
vUeh  they  ^vvme  In  making  tbsas. 

PL  i.  Ig.  1.  A  ftw  linos  from  tbe  Ai(yov  hnrw^un 
If  Hyperidm  (eol.  9,  1.  4,  of  the  editloa  of  Ber.  0. 
a  panjiMs  of  the  flrss  oentnry,  or  not 
la  Mr. 
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88  (Vatican.  679).  Sm.  ziii.  ColL  by  B.  H. 
AlfiNrd. 

47  (0)d.  Dreadeoais).  See.  zi.  ColL  by  Bfal- 
th«* 

61  (Paris,  mbL  /mp.).    ColL  by  Reiehe. 

gMv  (Parham,  17).  S«c  zi.,  ziL  OoU.  bj 
Scrivener. 

in<cr  (MiddlBhiU)»87.  S«e.  zi.,  ziL  Coll 
by  Scrivener. 

The  foUowing  are  valuable,  but  require  men 
careful  collation. 

9  (Act  10.    PauL  12.    Paria.  BibL  Imp.  887). 

6  (Act  93.  PtaL  28.  Bodleian.  Birooe.  8). 
Snc  zii.,  ziii. 

11  (Act.  89.    PauL  45). 

12=  Act  40. 

17,  19  (Ev.  35.  Act  14.  PtaL  18;  Act  17 
PauL  21.     Paris.  Cbislin.  199,  205). 

28  (Bodleian,  Barooc  48). 

86  (Vindob.  Forloa.  29).     Sse.  ziv. 

41  (Alez- Vatican.  68).    S»o.  ziv. 

46  =  Gk)ap.  209. 

82  (Act  179.    PauL  128.    Monae.  211). 

30.  Haring  surveyed  in  outline  the  hiatoiy  oi 
the  transmission  of  the  written  text,  and  the  ehW 
characteristics  of  the  MSS."  in  which  it  la  pro- 
served,  we  are  in  a  position  to  consider  the  ezteni 
and  nature  of  the  variations  which  eziat  in  di£forent 
copies.  It  is  imposaihle  to  estimate  tbe  number 
of  these  exactly,  but  they  cannot  be  lesa  than  120,' 
000  in  all  (Scrivener,  Jntifiductwik,  8),  though  of 
these  a  very  huge  proportion  consist  of  difierenoes 

adscript  alter  vofu*  is  omitted  wrongly.  It  Is  in  fret 
partly  hidden  under  a  fibre  of  the  papyrus,  but  easily 
seen  from  the  side.  Two  characteristio  transeriptoial 
errors  ooour  in  tUd  passsge :  ry  rovry  rp^w^  frr  t^ 
roifrov  Tptfvy,  and  (by  itadsm,  §  81)  tfVKcA/6vf«i  fat 
ovvcAiSvn. 

Fig.  2.  The  opening  verses  of  St.  John's  Gospel  from 
the  Cod.  Alex.  The  two  first  lines  are  mbricated. 
The  specimen  exhibits  the  c<»nmon  contractions,  oS, 
ANON,  and  an  example  of  Itscism,  x»P«iV.  The  stop 
at  the  end  of  the  fifth  line,  ovU  iv,  is  only  visible  in 
a  strong  light,  but  certainly  exiBto  there,  as  in  0  D  L. 
etc. 

irig.  8.  A  very  legible  specimen  of  the  Nltrian  pal- 
impsest of  St  Luke.  The  Greek  letter*  In  the  original 
un  lem  defined,  and  very  variable  in  tint :  the  8yilae 
scmiewhat  heavier  than  In  the  engraving,  which  Is  on 
the  whole  very  frlthfUL  The  dark  lines  show  whers 
the  vellum  was  iUded  to  form  the  new  hook  for  tbe 
writings  of  Severus  of  Antioch.  The  same  MSS.  eon- 
tained  fragments  of  the  Iliad,  edited  by  Dr.  Ourston, 
and  a  irieoe  of  Buelld. 

PI.  11.  fig.  1.  Part  of  the  first  oolnmn  of  the  frmout 
Harlelan  BvangtUsuaium^  collated  by  Scrivener.  II 
Is  datsd  A.  D.  996  (Scrivener,  Cad.  Aug.  p.  zlvUI.). 
The  letters  on  this  page  are  all  in  gold.  The  Initial 
letter  is  illuminated  with  rod  and  blue.  The  US.  Is  a 
magnificent  example  of  a  service-bocric. 

Fig.  2.  From  TIsohendorf  s  valuable  MS.  of  the  Aeti 
(61  TrsgeUes)  It  was  written  a.  n.  1044  (Scrivener, 
Cod.  Aug.  bdr  ).  The  epeoimai  oontaina  tbe  Itaelsnia 
Xp6v*Mf  (XP^MT '  and  wwrrUorra. 

Fig.  8.  The  beginning  of  8t  John,  flram  Ood.  114 
of  the  Gospels  ^Oriesbaeh,  A^m6.  CHt.  1.  p.  essill.),  a 
MS.  ofthelSthoent 

Fig.  4.  Part  of  the  beginning  of  St  John,  fttan  tbe 
veiy  valuable  BoangtUstanmn  ywer  (Scrivener,  CW- 
tatioHy  eto.,  pp.  Izl.  ff.).  The  Initial  letter  of  tbe 
Gospel  Is  a  rade  illumination.  The  MS  bean  a  dais 
1819 :  but  Mr.  Scrivener  Jostlv  doubts  wheths r  thii 
to  In  the  hand  of  tiM  origina;  aoHba 
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•f  ipdling  and  isolated  abataUons  of  Mribei,*  and 
of  the  remainder  comparatively  few  alterationi  are 
fufficiendy  well  lupported  to  oreato  reaaonable 
dottbt  as  to  the  final  judgment.  Probably  there 
are  not  more  than  1600-9000  places  in  which  the 
true  reading  a  a  matter  of  uneertainty*  eren  if  we 
Include  in  this  questions  of  order,  inflexion,  and 
ortb<^innaphy :  the  doubtful  readings  by  which  the 
sense  is  in  any  way  affected  are  very  much  fewer, 
and  those  of  dogmatic  importance  can  be  easily 
Durobered. 

31.  Various  readings  are  due  to  different  causes: 
some  arose  fW>m  accidental,  othen  from  intentional 
alterations  of  the  original  text,  (i.)  Accidental  va- 
riations or  ei-rnta^  are  by  for  the  most  numerous 
elaas,  and  admit  of  being  referred  to  several  obvious 
■ouroes.  (a)  Some  are  errors  of  iound.  The  most 
frequent  form  of  this  error  is  called  lUtcism^  a  con- 
f  jsion  of  different  varieties  of  the  I-sound,  by  which 
(i>i,  v)  t;,  I,  CI,  (,  etc.,  are  constantly  interchanged.^ 
(Hlier  vowel-changes,  as  of  o  and  m,  ov  &nd  w,  etc., 
occur,  but  less  frequently.  Very  few  MSS.  are 
wholly  tree  from  mistakes  of  this  kuid.  but  some 
abound  in  them.  As  an  illustration  the  following 
variants  occur  in  Fj  in  Rom.  vi.  1-16:  1  iptOfity'^ 
8  Srivcf,  ffrci  {fri);  8  kyvotireu  (-Tf);  6  4ff6' 
uat$a ;  8  iLiro$dvo/i«y ;  9  iLxoBtrfiaKif  frti ;  11 
&pusi  \oyi(€ff$ai\  13  wapcurr^o'arai ;  14  loraf 
(-re);  15  ^fi;  16  oXBareu,  Srfi,  wapturrdytrai 
(wapi<rrdy9r9)y  l^roi,  6rairo^crai.  An  instance 
of  niir  doubt  as  to  the  true  nature  of  the  reading 
oecurs  in  ver.  9,  where  (^awfitp  may  be  an  error 
f9r  (ficofitv,  or  a  real  variant.'  Other  examples 
of  disputed  readings  of  considerable  interest  which 
involve  this  consideration  of  Itacism  are  found, 
Rom.  xii.  8,  avcxflfMriffffBat  "09',  xvi.  20,  tfvr- 
rpt^u  -at.  James  iii.  8,  «^  94  ({B«).  Rom.  v  1, 
txi^fiw,  Ix^/iffv  (cf.  vi.  16).  Luke  iii.  12,  14; 
John  xiv.  23;  Hebr.  vi.  8;  James  iv.  16  (iroi^ff-w^icv 
-oiitv)'  Matt  xxvii.  60,  koiv^,  Km,  John  xv. 
4,  /Acfy]7,  iiivxi  (cf.  1  John  il.  27).  Matt  xi.  16, 
frifpoir,  ireUpois.  Matt.  xx.  16,  fj,  §1,  2  Cor. 
xii.  1,  8er,  8^.  1  Tim.  v.  21,  irp6vKKin<rtPy 
vp6ffKKuriv,  1  Pet  ii.  3,  xp^^^r^r  b  xiptos, 
j^iarhs  &  K^ptos. 

To  these  may  be  added  such  variations  as  Matt, 
xxvi.  29,  Ac.  y4inifAa,  yivrnfJM,  2  Pet  ii.  12, 
jvy^vvrifjiiva^  yty€n^fi4ya,  Biatt  i.  18 ;  Luke  i. 
14,  y4rP7iirts,  y^'^wts*  Matt,  xxvii.  36,  BdWovrtSi 
fiaXivrti,     1  Pet  ii.  1,  ^6vost  ^^vos. 

82.  (/3)  Other  variations  are  due  to  orors  of 
tipht.  These  arise  commonly  from  the  confusion 
of  similar  letters,  or  from  the  repetition  or  omission 
of  the  same  letters,  or  fit>m  the  recurrence  of  a 
similar  ending  in  consecutive  clauses  which  often 
lauses  one  to  be  passed  over  when  the  eye  mechan- 
leaHy  returns  to  the  copy  {6fuitvr4\*\nov)*  To 
theaa  may  be  added  the  false  division  of  words  in 
Innsciibing  the  text  fix>m  the  continuous  uncial 

a  The  whole  amount  Is  considerably  less  in  number 
than  Is  found  in  the  copies  of  other  texts.  If  aeeount 
to  tsken  of  the  number  of  the  MSS.  exisUng.  Comp. 
fforton,  Qenuininess  of  th*  QosptU,  I.  p.  191  n. 

b  *  The  perpetual  fnterehange  of  at  and  «  (which 
wsre  pronounced  alike)  should  be  partieularly  notnl. 
'*The  speUing,^^  says  Tregelles,  "has  no  authority  at 
sO  between  lorot  and  lim,  Ix«t«  and  lx«rat,  and 
linUar  weeds.  Bven  If  every  MS.  should  agree  lo  one 
jpsiUng,  tbers  would  bi>  nn  llberlgr  taken  by  any  who 
■ad  ttie  other;  sinee  theite  vowels  and  dtphthengs 
wsra  UBSd  iDdifcrinlnafelv."  »  introd.  to  th»  TixtmnI 
t3rii,^ftktN.  r.,p  U.  A. 


writing  The  tftaoad  littfln  e,  O,  C.  B«  an 
liariy  liable  to  confusion,  and  exam  plea  mmj 
be  quoted  to  show  how  their  aimilarity  led  to  mi^ 

takes;  1  Tim.  iii.  18,  OC«  eC ;  S  Cor.  ii.  .t,  OU 
CXn;  Mark  iv.  22.  CAN,  06AN,  OCAN. 

The  repetition  or  oniianon  of  similar  letta*  maj 
be  noticed  in  Matt  xxi.  18,  EnANAFArOK, 
EOANArnN.  Lake  x.  27;  Rom.  xill.  9;  TH.  iL  7; 
James  L  27,  C6ATTON,  CATTON  (cf.  TisebdL 
nd  Rom.  xiii.  9).  Luke  vii.  21«  EXAPISATU 
BAEHEIN,  EXAPI2ATO  TO  BAEnEIN.  Mark 
viii.  17,  2TNIETE,  XTKIETE  ETl.  Luke  iL  38, 
(ATTH)  ATTH  TH  XIPA.  Matt  xi.  23,  KA«AP^ 
NAOTM  MH,  KA«APNAOTM  H.  1  These,  it 
7,  EFENHeHMEN  NHHIOI,  ETENUeHMEN 
HniOI.  Luke  ix.  49,  EKBAAAONTA  AAI- 
MONIA,  EKBAAAOin*A  TA  AAIM.  Mark  xiv. 
36,  IXPOCEAeON,  nPOEAeXlN.  2  Cor.  ill 
10,  or  AEAOBAXTAI,  OTA£  AEAOHA2TA1 
1  Pet.  ui.  20,  ADAH  EAEXETO,  AIIEE- 
EAEXETO  [the  received  text  appean  to  be  a  mere 
coi^ecture  of  Erasmus.  —  A.].  Acts  z.  36,  TON 
AOrON  AHEXTEIAE,  TON  AOFON  ON  AnE2* 
TEIAE.  Sometimes  this  cause  of  error  leads  to 
further  change:  2  Cor.  iii.  16,  HNIKA  AN  ANAFl' 
NOSKHTAI,  HNIKA  ANAriNOSKETAI.''  Ex- 
amples  of  omission  from  llomoiotdeuton  occur 
John  vii.  7  (in  T);  1  John  ii.  23,  iv.  3;  Apoc  ix. 
1,  2,  xiv.  1 ;  MaU.  v.  20  (I)).  Cf.  1  Cor.  xv.  85- 
27,  64  (Fj,  Gs);  xv.  16  (Origen).  And  some  have 
sought  to  explain  on  this  principle  the  abaenee  from 
the  best  authorities  of  the  disputed  dauae  in  Blatt 
X.  23,  and  the  entire  verses,  Luke  xvii.  86,  Matt 
xxui.  14. 

Instances  of  fidse  dlvirion  are  found,  Marie  zr.  6, 
5yircp  [jToCrro,  %v  wap^ovirro,  Phil,  i-  1,  9vw9- 
rtaKMrois,  irhv  iwurKWOit,  Matt  zx.  23,  j(AAiMt« 
&AA*  off.  Gal.  i.  9,  wpo9ip4\Kaiifv,  wooc^jm 
ix4v.  Acta  xvii.  26,  jcor^  wdarrOy  iral  rd  wrtM, 
In  a  moiv  oompUeated  example,  irpa  nr  {rwr^pa 

*lilffovv)  ia  ehanged  into  o-oiay  {(rtmnipiaup)  in  Ada 
xiii.  23;  and  the  remaricadle  reading  of  Latin  au- 
thorities in  1  Cor.  vi.  20  e/  poriaU  arose  finom  con- 
founding Apa  Tc  Mid  Apart,  In  some  plaoea  die 
true  division  of  the  woi^  is  stiU  doubtfbl.  2  Cor. 
xii.  19,  T^f  wriCrro,  t&  6^  trarra.  Acta  zvli.  96, 
wpoffrerayfi4pavs  Kotpoi&s,  w^r  r^rayiUvmn 
Katpo6u  In  Cod.  Aug.  (Fs)  the  fabe  diviaiona  of 
the  original  scribe  have  been  carefhDy  eorreeted  by 
a  contemporary  hand,  and  the  frequency  of  their 
occurrence  is  an  instructive  fflnstration  of  the  oor> 
ruption  to  which  the  text  was  exposed  fh»m  this 
source  (e.  g.  in  Gal.  L- there  are  16  such  corrections, 
and  four  mistdces,  w.  13,  16,  18  are  left  uncor- 
rected). Errors  of  breathing,  though  neoasaarily 
more  rare,  are  closely  connected  with  these:  Matt 
ix.  18,  ffs  ixMy,  9lff9\eSw.  John  fat.  80,  h 
to6t^^  Ir  ToOro.  Luire  vii.  12;  Rom.  Tii.  10: 
1  Cor.  Til.  12,  oM*  aM>  ^o^  >&•  81,  offnr, 
abT§, 

c  The  leadingB  an  taken  fkoB  Mr.  Bulwues^  bA- 
aaixmble  traosetlpt.  In  the  same  velune  Mr.  flBsiienai 
has  given  valuable  summaries  of  the  f^neocgr  of  the 
ooentranoe  of  the  diffBrant  teni  of  itadm  in  oliMt 
M88.  whioh  he  hea  oeUaled. 

d  The  remarkable  reading  in  Matt,  zzvli.  17,  *lifee«t 
Bapafifimv,  ssens  lo  have  nriginsteil  In  this  way 
YMINBAPABBAM   babog^writlin    YMININBAPAB 

BAN,  and  hsaes  YMlNIlf ,  i.  «.  vfup  *I^wa6r  ^ttm* 

lsB.eaiec.^ 


1.  Brit.  Mas.  —  Harl.  5508.  —  (St  John  5.  1.  2. ,  ^ 

tirfAi^ffi^fnAav 


nc*ic\ii\«roc 


nriniQjTmw 


KAi-^m^HOAorot* 

i^THriM;(NAfxii 

iif?(Tm^N4'nAH 

2.  Brit  iMoa.  —  AdA  20,003.  —  ( Aoto  xiii.  18-20. ) 


8.  Brit.  Mua.  —  Harl.  5.540.  —  (St.  John  i.  1-3.) 


4.  Brit.  Mwa.  —  Buniey  22.  —  (St.  John  i.  I,  2.) 
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Ttan  are  yet  MHiie  other  %-ariout  mdingi  which 
Vt  flnon  of  flght,  which  do  not  fidl  under  any  of 
ftt  hcede  tdready  noticed :  €.  g.  S  Pet.  i.  8,  Ubi^ 
U^,  hk  S^lns .  a  Cor.  t.  10,  rd  Si^  rev  ^cft/uo- 
r9f ,  rk  Oia  rov  tr^ftaros"  Horn.  xii.  18,  xp*^'* 
^i«is.  Helir.  ii.  9,  x<^pir,  x<(p<'''*  C^)*  -^^ 
the  remerkable  subetitutioo  of  Ktupy  for  jcup^y  in 
Rom.  lii.  11  aeeins  to  have  been  caused  by  a  fidae 
Rndviog  of  an  unusual  contraction.  The  same 
nplsnstion  maj  alao  xpyly  to  the  variants  in  1  Cor. 
B.  1,  ^MpT^ior,  /ivoT^ptoy.  1  llm.  L  4,  o/jcoyo- 
oior,  eZicoSofJair,  oiJcoSofi^y* 

I;).  Other  variations  may  be  described  as  errors 
uf  i«preMMin  or  metnttry.  The  copyist  after  read- 
ing a  sentence  from  the  text  before  Urn  often  failed 
to  repfoduoe  it  exactly.  He  transposed  the  words, 
or  mbatitated  a  synonym  for  some  %'ery  common 
term,  or  fi;ave  a  direct  personal  turn  to  what  was 
otgectiTe  before.  Variations  of  order  are  the  most 
fieqnsnt,  and  very  cootmonly  the  most  puzsling 
^■estions  of  textual  criticism.  Examples  occur  in 
nery  pa^  almost  in  every  verse  of  the  N.  T. 
Hie  exchange  <^  synonyms  is  chiefly  confined  to  a 
few  words  of  constant  use,  to  variations  between 
fimpie  and  compound  words,  or  to  changes  of  tense 
or  numbsr:  Xf/ciy,  ciwcii',  ^^oi,  AaAeiVi  Biatt. 
lii.  48,  XT.  12,  xix.  21;  Marie  xiv.  ^l;  John  xiv. 
10.  Ac;  iytiom,  Buy^tpct  MaU.  i.  24;  iytp^tivat, 
hmrr^^mh  ^^fatt.  xvii.  8;  Luke- ix.  22 1  A9(iv, 
ir(A8f2y,  4i*\9uvy  Bfatt.  xiv.  25;  Lulce  xxiii. 
3-1:  .\ets  xvL  89;  'I.  X-,  'Ii^croOt,  Xpitrr^f,  ^ 
Kvpf%  Hebr.  iii.  1;  1  Pet  v.  10;  Col.  iii.  17; 
Acu  xviiL  35,  xxL  13;  tni6,  hw6y  4k,  MaU.  rii.  4; 
Mark  L  96,  viii.  81;  Kom.  xiii.  1,  Ac.;  fSuKa, 

8«8«CB,  Sia^JUt  I^kc  <•  l^i  •^oh"  V"-  Idf  <"•  49, 
fa.;  mtff.  trndptur.  Matt  iU.  8;  1  Pet.  ii.  1;  MaU. 
xxiv.  18.  The  third  form  of  chan^  to  a  more 
psrsonal  exhortation  is  seen  constantly  in  the  Kpis- 
ties  in  the  substitution  of  the  pronoun  of  the  first 
pnm  (^/ulf)  Ibr  that  of  the  second  {&fu7s)'  1 
Pet.  t  4,  10,  Ii,  Ac  To  these  changes  may  be 
vided  the  insertion  of  pronouns  of  reference 
(ovr^,  etc.):  MaU.  vi.  4,  xxv.  17,  Ac.;  /io^ro/, 
fyitff  rol  avrov,  Matt.  xxvi.  36,  46,  66,  xxvii.  64, 
Ac. :  wcr^p,  werr^tf  /lovi  John  vi.  66,  viii.  28,  Ac. 
And  it  maj  be  aoubtful  whether  the  constant 
inaertioo  of  eooneetin^  particles  jcol,  8/,  ydp,  o3y, 
11  not  as  much  due  to  an  unconscious  instinct  to 
supply  natural  links  in  the  narrative  or  ailment, 
as  to  an  inleotional  effort  to  give  greater  deanieas 
to  the  text.  Sometimes  the  impression  is  more 
purely  muekoMictil,  ss  when  the  copyist  repeats  a 
tcrminatioo  incorrectly:  Apoc.  xi.  9  (C);  1  lliess. 
V.  4(?):  a  PeLiii.  7(?).* 

34.  (it)  Of  intentional  changes  some  aflbct  the 
exptfsinn,  others  the  substance  of  the  passage. 
im- )  The  intcntiooal  changes  in  .fawguage  are  partly 
eh  ii^es  of  HcOenistic  forms  for  those  in  common 
use,  and  partly  modifications  of  harsh  construe- 
tiona.  These  noay  in  many  cases  have  been  made 
anoooaelously,  just  as  might  be  the  case  if  any  one 
DOW  were  to  tnoscribe  rapidly  one  of  the  original 
MS.  p^^  of  Milton;  but  more  commonly  the 
■1^  eeribe  wouM  oorrect  as  mere  blunden  dialectic 
MaBafttiflB  which  were  wholly  strange  to  him. 
Thus  the  fionns  re^rtrcpoicorra,  ipavvayf  ^irotfc- 
•I##9,  A«y(»r,  etc.,  j(Xte,  Iwscro,  etc.,  and  the 


•  By  a 

%pM,i)aiid 

»ll  was 


Atbaoasius  (IM  hteam, 
give  in  Wisd.  U.  »«  M^tU^m 
Ibr  the  rsadlog  rii«  iUas  Ut4n|ro«. 
Ily  by  a  Ifasllar  error  (Trafillas, 
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irregular  oonstraotions  of  4d¥,  8rai',  sm  removed 
almost  without  exception  from  all  but  a  few  MS& 
Imperfect  constructions  are  completed  ui  diffbrenl 
ways:  Mark  rii.  2,  ackl.  ifi^fjojfoirro,  or  Kar ^yptf 
aa¥\  Rom.  i.  32,  naUL  ovk  4v^aw,  etc.;  i  i^ 
viii.  4,  (idii  tU^etoBtu ;  1  C<Hr.  x.  24,  ndd,  kKoaros 
Apparent  solecisms  are  corrected:  Matt.  v.  28, 
ovr^f  for  aoTtiv\  xv.  32,  itl^ipoi  for  i)u4oatl  Heb. 
iv.  2,  avyKtK9paafi4yos  for  -fiwovt.  Tne  Apoca^ 
lypse  has  suflfered  especially  from  this  grammatical 
reriaion,  owing  to  the  extreme  boldneas  of  the  rude 
Hebraizing  dialect  in  which  it  is  written:  «*.  y, 
Apoc  iv.  1,  8,  ri.  11,  xi.  4,  xxi.  14,  Ac.  Varia* 
tions  in  the  orthography  of  proper  names  ought 
probably  to  be  pkced  under  this  head,  and  ui  sont 
cases  it  is  perhaps  impossible  to  determine  tht 
original  form  Clo-jropMMrt  *I<rirapiiM,  2KapM\ 
NaCapd,  -e0,  -a8,  hit,  -st). 

36.  03.)  The  changes  introduced  into  the  sub- 
stance of  the  text  are  generally  additions,  borrowed 
either  from  parallel  passages  or  from  marginal 
glosses.  The  first  kind  of  addition  is  particulariy 
frequent  in  the  Gospels,  where,  however,  it  is  often 
very  difiScult  to  determuie  how  fiu>  the  parallAli^iy 
of  two  psssages  may  have  been  carried  in  the 
original  text  Instances  of  unquestionable  inter- 
polation occur:  Luke  iv.  8,  xi.  4:  Matt  i.  26,  v. 
44,  viu.  13,  xxviL  36  (49);  Mark  xv.  28;  Matt, 
xix.  17  (compare  Acts  ix.  6,  6,  xxii.  7,  xxri.  14). 
Similar  intei^lations  occur  also  in  other  books: 
Col.  i.  14;  1  Pet.  i.  17;  Jude  16  (Rom.  xvL  27); 
Apoc.  XX.  2;  and  this  is  especially  the  case  in 
quotations  from  the  LXX.,  which  are  constantly 
brought  into  exact  harmony  with  the  original  text: 
Luke  iv.  18,  19,  xix.  46;  Matt.  xii.  44,  xv.  8;  Heb. 
ii.  7,  xii.  20. 

Glosses  are  of  more  partial  occurrence.  Of  all 
Greek  MSS.  Cud,  Beza  (D)  is  the  most  remarkable 
fur  the  variety  and  singularity  of  the  glosses  which 
it  contains.  Examples  of  these  may  be  seen :  Matt 
XX.  28;  Luke  v.  6,  xxii.  26-28;  Acts  L  6,  xiv.  9. 
In  ten  verses  of  the  Acts,  taken  at  random,  the  foU 
lowiiig  gloeses  occur:  Acts  xii.  1,  4y  ry  *Iov8a/f ; 
3,  ^  4vtx*ipia'is  4w\  rohg  wurro^s;  6,  roAA^  M 
a-poo-cvx^  Vf^  4v  4»crwi^  wepl  avrov;  7,  4w4mi 
ry  U4rp^;  10,  Kar4firiffc»  robt  C  fioBuoOt, 
Some  simple  exphmatory  glosses  have  passea  into 
the  common  text:  Matt  vi.  1,  4\trifUHrvnip  tar 
hK€MMr^rriw;  Mark  vii.  6,  itylxroit  for  Koumisi 
Matt  V.  11,  lircuS^/tcKoi:  comp.  John  v.  4  (Luke 
xxii.  43,  44). 

36.  iy.)  Many  of  the  gkMses  which  were  intio- 
duced  into  the  text  spring  from  the  eoolesiastieaJ 
use  of  the  N.  T.,  just  ss  in  the  Gospels  of  our  own 
Prayer-book  introductory  clauses  have  been  inserted 
here  and  there  (e.  g.  3d  and  4th  Sundays  after 
(•laster:  "Jesus  said  to  his  disciples").  These 
additions  are  commonly  notes  of  person  or  plaee: 
Matt  iv.  12,  xii.  26,  Ac,  6  'Iiycrovr  inserted,  John 
xiv.  1,  ffol  efirffy  ro7r  uo^^oir  abrod;  Acts  iii. 
11.  xxriii.  1  (of.  Mill,  ProUgg.  1066-66).  Some- 
times an  emphatic  elause  is  sdded :  Matt  xiii.  23, 
xxv.  2»«  Mark  rii.  16;  Luke  viii.  16,  xii.  21,  6 
tx^v  ^^  K.  T.  X.t  Luke  xiv.  24,  iro)<Xo\  yip 
flirty  icAi^Tof  ir.  r.  \.  But  the  most  remarkabn 
btui>;ri4ad  insertion  is  the  doxology  in  the  Lord*s 
Prayer,  Matt  ri.  13;  and  it  is  probable  that  the 

Hon*,  iv.  927)  that,  tai  the  A.  Y.  of  Hebr.  x.  98,  ''tns 
profendon  of  ovr  fuUk "  standi  tv  '  <  the  praissskn 
of  our  kofptJ*    The  iannsr  is  tNna  to  no  doenniMit 
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tnterpolatf^I  vtrae  (Acts  viii.  87)  is  due  to  a  lifnilar 
cmuse.  An  iiistnictive  example  of  the  growth  of 
such  an  addition  may  be  seen  in  the  rmdiugs  of 
Luke  L  65,  as  p\'eii  in  the  text  of  the  Gosiiel  and 
in  the  ooUectiutis  of  ecclenastical  hymns. 

37.  (8.)  Sometimes,  though  rardy,  various  read* 
ings  noted  on  the  margin  are  incorporated  in  the 
text,  though  this  may  !«  reckoned  as  the  eflfect  of 
ignorance  rather  tlian  design.  Signal  examples 
of  this  confusion  occur:  Matt.  xvii.  36,  xxvi.  59, 
60  (D);  liom.  ri.  12.  Other  instances  are  found, 
ftfatt  T.  19;  Rom.  xiv.  9;  2  Cor.  i.  10;  1  Pet. 
iii.  8. 

38.  («.)  The  number  of  readings  which  seem  to 
have  been  altered  for  distinctly  dogmatic  reasons  is 
extremely  small.  In  spite  of  the  great  revolutions 
in  thought,  feeling,  and  practice  through  which  the 
Christian  Church  passed  in  fitieen  centuries,  the 
copyists  of  the  N.  T.  faithfully  preserved,  according 
to  their  ability,  the  sacred  trust  committed  to 
them.  There  is  not  any  trace  of  intentional  re- 
vision designed  to  give  support  to  current  opinions 
(Matt  xdi.  21;  Mark  ix.  29;  1  Cor.  vii.  5,  need 
scarcely  lie  noticed),  'llie  utmost  that  can  be 
urged  is  that  internal  considerations  may  have 
decided  the  choice  of  readings:  Acts  xvi.  7,  xx. 
28:  Rom.  v.  14;  1  Cor.  xv.  51;  2  Co.  v. 7:  1  llm. 
iii.  Id;  1  John  v.  7,  in  LAtin  copies;  (Horn.  viii. 
1 1 ).  And  in  some  cases  a  feeling  of  reverence  may 
have  led  to  H  change  in  expression,  or  to  tlie  intro- 
duction of  a  modifying  clause:  Luke  ii.  33,  *IcMHi^ 
for  4  va-Hip  avroG;  ii.  43,  *lw<r^^  koI  17  ii^ryip 
avrov  ft>r  oi  yoytTs  airrovi  John  vii.  89,  oHirw  ydp 
^9  wpfvfjta  9f9ofi4yoif  Acts  xix.  2  (U);  Gal.  ii. 
5;  Mark  xiii.  32,  om.  ovSi  6  vi6s  (cf.  Alatt.  xxiv. 
36);  MaU.  v.  22,  aJtl.  fU^:  1  Cor.  xi.  29,  add, 
i»a^ims  (lAike  xxii.  43,  44,  om.). 

But  the  gena«l  efl^t  of  these  variations  is 
iKarcely  appreciable;  nor  are  the  corrections  of 
assumed  historical  and  ge<^niphicai  errors  much 
more  numerous:  Matt.  i.  11,  viii.  28,  rcp7c<r»yrfl»v; 
xxiii.  35,  om.  u/ov  Bapax^ov;  xzvii.  9,  om.  ^Upf 
ftiouf  or  Znxopiovx  Mark  i.  2,  iy  rois  frpo^yff 
reus  for  iy  'Htr.  r^  wp.;  ii.  28,  otn.  M  'A0. 
iLpX**p^Sj  •'ohn  i.  28,  Bif^oiSapf ;  v.  2,  jjr  94 
for  fffrt  Z4;  vii.  8,  ofhtv  for  ovk  (?);  viii.  57, 
rftrfffodtcoyra  for  wtyHiKoyra:  xix.  14,  &pa  ^v 
wf  TpiTt;  for  f icnj ;  Acts  xiii.  33,  ry  h^vriptp  for 
r^  wpiArtfi, 

89.  it  will  be  obvious  from  an  examination  of 
lh«  instances  quoted  that  the  great  mass  of  various 
leadings  are  simply  variations  in  form.  I'here  are, 
liowever,  one  or  two  greater  rariations  of  a  diflerent 
character.  The  most  important  of  these  are  John 
di.  63 -viii.  12;   Mark  xvi.  9 -end;    Koni.  xvi. 


o  Tb«'  history  and  eharacceristics  of  tlte  Versions 
tTO  dlsciMMd  elsewhere.  It  may  be  nselUl  to  add  a 
■bort  table  of  the  Fathers  whoee  work*  are  of  the 
Sreatest  importance  for  the  history  of  the  text.  Those 
tt  the  first  rank  aro  marked  by  [small]  capitals ;  the 
UMb  Vathers  by  itaHrs. 


Justinus  M.,  c.  108-16a 
lUBijnJs,  c.  120-190. 
irenaii  hUrtprts.  c.  180. 
TmHTVLLtANva  (filar- 

doDK  c.  ieO-240. 
Uunaifs  Alxz..  t  e.  220. 
Jirenias,  186-268. 
tOppolytas. 
CrPJ  tANca^  t  247. 


Ptotros  Alex.,  t  818. 
Methodius,  t  c.  811. 
EusiBiDS  GnAS..  264-840. 
Atrakasics.  296-878. 
Cyrillus '  UieroBol.,    816- 

886. 
LuoiFMMtf  t  870. 
Bphraem  Syms,  t  878. 
Bashios  MAomJS,  829-879. 
Hmmronymub^  MO-iaO. 
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86-87.  The  first  stands  quite  by  itself;  and  then 
seems  to  be  little  doubt  that  it  contains  an  aotben- 
tic  luurative,  but  not  by  the  hand  of  St.  John 
The  two  others,  taken  in  connection  with  the  lastl 
chapter  of  St.  John^s  Gospel,  suggest  the  possi- 
bility that  the  i^xwtolic  writings  may  have  under- 
gone in  some  cases  autlioritative  revision :  a  sop* 
position  which  does  not  in  any  way  affect  theif 
canonical  chums:  but  it  would  be  impoenble  tc 
enter  upon  the  details  of  such  a  questioi  here. 

40.  Manuscripts,  it  must  be  remembered,  are 
but  one  of  the  tliree  sources  of  textual  critiaanft. 
The  veruous  and  patristic  quotaUons  are  scaralj 
less  important  in  doubtfhl  cases.<s  But  the  texts 
of  the  versions  and  the  Fathov  were  theinael\ea 
liable  to  corruption,  and  careful  revision  is  mtcs- 
sary  before  they  can  be  used  with  oonfideuee. 
lliese  considerations  will  suflSdently  show  how 
intricate  a  problem  it  is  to  determine  the  test  of 
the  N.  T.,  where  *'  there  is  a  mystery  in  tlie  wy 
order  of  tlie  words,'*  and  what  a  vast  amount  of 
materials  the  critic  must  have  at  his  commaDr* 
before  he  can  ofler  a  satisfactory  solution.  It 
remains  to  inquire  next  whether  the  first  editotw 
of  the  printed  text  had  sndh  materials,  or  were 
competent  to  make  use  of  them. 

II.  Thk  History  ok  thk  Pbixted  Tkxt. 

1.  The  history  of  the  printed  text  of  the  N.  T. 
may  be  divided  into  three  periods.  The  first  of 
tltese  extends  from  the  labors  of  the  Complutowiau 
editors  to  thoM  of  Blill:  the  seocmd  froin  Mill  to 
SchoU:  the  third  from  Lachmann  to  tfa« 
time.  I'he  criticism  of  the  first  period  was 
sarily  tentative  and  partial :  the  materials  availahle 
for  the  construction  of  the  text  were  few,  and  im- 
perfectly known :  the  relative  \-alue  of  variona  wit- 
nenses  was  as  yet  imdetennuied ;  and  however  hi^ly 
we  may  rate  the  scholarship  of  Erasmus  or  Beca, 
this  could  not  supersede  the  teaching  of  k»^  espe- 
rienoe  in  the  sacred  writings  any  more  than  in  tlie 
writings  of  classical  authors.  The  second  period 
marks  a  great  progress:  the  evidence  of  MSS.,  of 
versions,  of  Fathers,  was  collected  with  the 
diligence  and  success:  authorities  wens  oomj 
and  classified :  principles  iA  oltso^-ation  and  judg- 
ment were  laid  down.  But  the  influence  of  the 
foruier  period  still  lingered.  The  old  **  received  ** 
text  was  supposed  to  have  some  prescriptive  right 
in  virtue  of  ito  prior  publication,  and  not  on  the 
ground  of  ite  merito:  this  was  assumed  as  the 
copy  which  waa  to  be  corrected  only  so  fiu-  aa  wna 
absolutely  necessary.  The  third  period  waa  intro- 
duced by  the  declaration  of  a  new  and  wuiider 
law.     It  was  laid  down  that  no  right  of 


Ambro$iv$^  840-897. 
Ambm  osias  teRi  c.  80O. 
Yietorinu»f  c.  8B0. 
CaaTsosioMus,  847-407. 
DlDTMUS,  t  896. 
Kpipuaiuds,  t  402. 
ittf/Sf»M,  o.  845-410. 
A  vo  uanifUB,  864-480. 
Theodoras  Mops.,  t  429. 
CraiLLDS  Alix.,  t  444. 
HiUmut^  t  448  [868]. 


Kuthalios,  o.  460. 
OutMN/DrvA,  c.  468-60tt. 
Victor  Antioeheniis. 
Theophylaetus,  t  e.  (BB. 
AXDMMAM  (Apoo.),  e. 

700. 
Ptimtutiu*  (Apoc).  [c 
Johannes 

c.  766. 
(Beumenios,  e.  960. 
Snthymios,  c.  UOO 


fiGa 


Theodorstus,  808-458. 

a  *  Mr.  Wcstcott  hat  here  tnadTerteatly  _ 

Thcophylaetna  Simoestts,  whoee  written  are  0^  »e  b»| 
tanee  in  textual  eriticlsm.  with  the  eaJefaratad  C 
mentalor  Theophylaet,  e.  liOirf . 
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im  oouU  be  pkssul«d  agaiuat  et'uleiice.  The  *^  re- 
aeived '  text,  aa  such,  «'as  allowed  no  w^ht 
vfaatevcr.  Its  autborltj,  on  this  >  kew,  luu^  depend 
mMv  oq  its  critical  worth.  From  first  to  last,  in 
miiinte  details  of  order  and  orth<^niphy,  as  well 
li  in  graver  questions  of  substantial  alteraUon,  the 
text  must  be  fomie^l  bj  a  free  and  unfettered  jud;;< 
Kkcnt  Variety  of  opinions  may  exist  as  to  the 
true  method  and  range  of  inquiry,  as  to  the  rda- 
the  linportanee  of  diffifrent  forms  of  testimony: 
iQ  *iui  is  claimed  is  to  rest  the  letter  of  the  N. 
T.  ompfetely  and  avowedly  on  a  critical  and  not 
OB  a  conventional  basis.  This  principle,  which 
«r  na,  uideed,  to  be  an  axiom,  can  only  be  called 
7d  qneslfen  by  supposing  tliat  in  the  first  instance 
^ihe  priotad  text  of  tlie  N.  T.  was  guarded  from 
lae  crrois  and  imperfections  which  attended  the 
auly  ediiiuus  of  every  classical  text:  and  next  that 
tbc  laws  of  evidence  which  hold  good  everywhere 
e^  fu]  in  the  very  case  where  they  might  be 
sipected  to  find  their  noblest  and  most  fruitful 
tppGestioD — suppositions  which  are  refuted  by  the 
mhak  histoiy  of  the  Bible.  Each  of  these  periods 
wiU  now  require  to  be  noticed  more  in  detail. 
(I)  From  the  ComphtUruian  PolytjIoU  to  SfUL 
2.  Tke  Complutemitn  Poltfglott.  —  The  [jitin 
Volgate  and  the  Hebrew  text  of  the  O.  T.  had 
been  published  some  time  before  any  part  of  the 
original  Greek  of  the  N.  T.  The  Hebrew  text  was 
nfled  tar  by  numeruui  and  wealthy  Jewish  con  • 
gresstioos  (iSoneino,  U82-88),  the  Vulgate  satis- 
isd  pnrifsiMtical  waiitci;  and  the  few  Gre^  scholars 
who  lived  at  the  dose  uf  the  Idth  century  were 
bsr%  likely  to  faaMt  the  printing  of  the  Greek 
TeMamnt.  Yet  the  critical  study  of  the  Greek 
text  had  not  been  wholly  neglected.  I^nrenUus 
VsOa,  who  was  second  to  none  of  the  scholars  of 
his  sge  (eomp.  Roasell's  Life  of  Bp.  Atifirewts,  pp. 
llS-310,  quoted  by  Scrivener),  quotes  in  one  place 
(Matt  xsvii.  13)  three,  and  in  another  (John  vii. 
t9),  lefcn  Greek  MSS.  in  his  commentaries  on  the 
N.  T.,  which  were  published  in  1505,  nearly  half 
I  seatary  after  his  death  (Micbaelis,  Jntraf.  ed. 
Manli,  ii.  339,  340).  J.  Faber  (1512)  made  use  of 
tw  Greek  MSS.  of  St  Paul's  Epistles  (Michaelis, 
p-4iO.  Meanwhile  the  Greek  Psalter  had  been  pub- 
fidbsd  wversl  timea  (first  at  Milan,  1481  ?),  and  the 
Hjoms  of  Zacharias  and  the  Virgin  (Luke  i.  42- 
56, 68-80)  were  appended  to  a  Venetian  edition  of 
1489,  as  firaqueoUy  happens  in  MS.  Psalters.  This 
ess  the  first  port  of  the  N.  T.  which  was  printed 
m  (iTBsk.  Eighteen  years  afterwards  (15(M),  the 
bit  six  cfaapten  of  St  John*s  Gospel  were  added 
ta  an  editkm  of  the  poems  of  Gregory  of  Naziaii- 
■■,  piOiiiahed   by  Akius  (Guerioke,  EitU,  §  41). 

*  "  Tbstari  possnmns,  PKtor  saactlMlme  [i.  «.  Lao 
L).  aiariiiHun  laboris  nostri  partem  In  eo  pnwipne 
I  at ...  .  oastlgatisslina  omni  ex  parte 
oe  ezemplaria  pro  arehetjrpls  habaremus 
qsidem  tarn  Hebneorom  quam  Graoorum  ae 
moldplieem  copiam  varUs  ex  lods  non  ttna 
)abof  eonqaUivimoa.  Atqne  ex  Ipsis  quklem 
Saoetifeatt  toss  d»bemaii :  qui  «jc  Ista  ApoatoUoa 
aattqalwlmos  torn  VeCerts  tam  Novi  Tss> 
eodfees  paniuaffl  humane  ad  nos  mlalsti ;  qui 
la  boe  ncgoak>  maximo  ftiemnt  a4)umento" 
( Av<.  m.  a).  And  agalu,  torn.  v.  Pteg/, :  «  niud  teo- 
taasoi  asa  latsai  noo  qnsivis  exempiat-ia  Imprssskmi 
bale  snhftypa  ftilssii,  eed  aotlqnisslma  emvDdatissfaaa* 
latse  Isala  pwtBroa  vetostatis  u(  (Idem  els  abrogaza 
■Ikt  vkliahir  (vpbc  fwnctfAMr  «tMu  TMraptfirar  «r«.l 
MiKflir,  si€\  qa»  aaoetlBrimns  In  Ohnsa)  pals'  «t 
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But  the  glory  of  printing  the  first  Greek  Teatamenl 
is  due  to  the  princely  Cardiua]  Xt5iK2fS8.  This 
great  prelate  as  early  as  1502  engaged  the  services 
of  a  number  of  scholars  to  superintend  an  edittctn 
of  the  whole  Bible  in  the  original  Hebrew  and 
Greek,  with  the  addition  of  the  Chaldee  Targum 
of  Onkekie,  the  LXX.  version,  and  the  Vulgate 
'Ilie  werk  was  executed  at  Alcala  (Complutum), 
where  he  had  founded  a  university,  llie  volume 
containing  the  N.  T.  was  printed  first,  and  was  com- 
pleted on  January  10, 1514.  The  whole  work  was 
not  finished  till  July  10,  1517,  about  four  months 
before  the  death  of  the  Cardinal.  Various  obsta- 
cles still  delayed  its  publication,  and  it  was  not  gea- 
erally  circulated  till  1522,  though  Leo  X.  (to  whom 
it  was  dedicated)  authorized  the  publication  March 
Sa,  1620  ( IVc^elles,  IJi$L  of  Piinied  Text  of  N 
T. ;  Mill,  Pi-oUgg.). 

The  most  celebrated  men  who  were  engaged  on 
the  N.  T.,  which  forms  the  fifth  volume  of  the  en- 
tire work,  were  Lebrixa  (Nebrissensis)  and  Stunica. 
Considerable  discussion  has  been  raised  as  to  the 
MSS.  which  they  used.  'Ilie  editors  describe  these 
generally  as  **  copies  of  the  greatest  accuracy  and 
antiquity,*'  sent  from  the  Papal  Library  at  Kome; 
and  in  the  dedication  to  Leo  acknowledgment  is  made 
of  his  generosity  in  sending  MSS.  of  both  »  the  OU 
and  N.  T.** «  Very  little  time,  however,  couU  have 
been  given  to  the  examination  of  the  Homan  MSS. 
of  the  N.  T.,  as  somewhat  less  than  eleven  months 
elapsed  between  the  election  of  Leo  and  the  com- 
pletion of  the  Compluteiisian  Testament;  and  it  i^ 
remarkable  that  while  an  entry  is  presen-ed  in  the 
Vatican  of  the  loan  and  return  of  two  MSS.  of  parte 
of  the  LXX.,  there  is  no  trace  of  the  transniisaion 
of  any  N.  T.  MS.  to  Alcab  (Tisehd.  N.  7  18oU. 
p.  Ixxxii.  n.).  The  whole  question,  however,  ib  now 
rather  of  bibliographical  than  of  critical  interest, 
lliere  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  copies,  from  wliai- 
ever  source  they  came,  were  of  bte  date,  and  of  the 
common  type.^  llie  preference  which  the  editors 
avow  for  the  Vul^mte,  placing  It  in  the  centre  column 
in  the  0.  T.  ^  between  the  Synagogue  and  the  £asi> 
em  Church,  tanquam  duos  hinc  et  inde  latrones,*' 
to  quote  the  well-known  and  startling  words  of  the 
pre&oe,  *'  medium  autem  Jesum  hoc  est,  Romanam 
sive  I^tinam  eedesiam  *'  (vol.  I.  f.  lii.  b.),  has  sub- 
jected them  to  the  charge  of  altering  the  Greek  text 
to  suit  the  Vulgate.  But  except  in  the  fimxHis  inter 
polation  and  omission  in  1  John  v.  7,  8,  and  some 
points  of  orthography  (BccA^c/So^/S,  BcAToA, 
Tischdf.  p.  Ixxxiii.),  the  charge  is  unfounded 
(Marsh,  on  Michaelis  ii.  p.  861,  gives  the  literature 
of  the  controversy).  'I'he  impression  was  limited 
to  six  hundred  copies,  and  as,  owing  to  the  debys 


domlnos  noslar  Lso  X.  pontiibx  maxinius  hnio  instl- 
tato  fktvn  eupiens  ex  Apostollca  Blbllotbeea  educta 
mialt" 

6  One  MS.  Is  specially  appealed  to  by  Stuniea  in  hi* 
eontrovaray  with  Erasmus,  the  Cod.  RhodienMit^  but 
nothing  Is  known  of  it  which  can  lead  to  its  Idnitlfl- 
oatlon.  The  fkmous  story  of  the  destruction  of  MSS. 
by  the  fire-work  nuAer,  as  uml4«s  parchments,  has 
been  Ailly  and  elearly  refiited.  AU  the  BI8S.  of  XI- 
menes  whloh  were  used  for  the  Polyglott  are  now  at 
Madrid,  but  there  Is  no  MS.  of  any  part  of  the  Gk 
Test,  among  them  (Tregelles,  Hist,  of  Printed  7>zr. 
pp.  12-18).  The  edItioD  has  many  readings  in  ecmmoo 
.with  the  Laudiaa  MS.  nambend  61  ^p.,  88  Aota,  8t 
Paul  (Mia.  PtoUg.  1080, 1486-88).  Many  of  the  reD» 
Uar  readings  an  ooUeetad  by  MIU  (PnUg,  1082-1  »\ 
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vhirii  ooourred  between  the  printioK  tnd  paUle*- 
kkm  of  the  book,  its  appeanuice  w«8  foreetalled  hj 
tiutt  of  the  edition  of  Ensmut,  the  Coinplutenaiaii 
K.  T.  ezereiaed  oonipantirelj  imall  influence  on 
later  tcixta,  except  in  the  Apocalypse  (conip.  §  3). 
Tlie  chief  editions  which  follow  it  in  tlie  main,  are 
those  of  PbuQtin,  Antwerp,  1664-1612  ;  Geneva, 
1609-1632;  Mains,  1753  (h'euai,  Gesch.  (U  N.  T. 
f  401 ;  Le  Long,  fHAUotk.  Sticra,  ed.  Maach.  i.  1»1- 
195);  MiU  refitted  that  it  was  not  sooepted  as 
the  standard  text  {Pivieg.  1115);  and  has  gi\^n 
a  long  list  of  pasuges  in  whieh  It  ofl^  in  his 
opinion,  better  readings  than  the  Stephanie  or  El- 
aeririan  texts  {Pt-oleg.  1096-1114). 

a.  Tke  editwns  of  Eragmm, —  The  history  of 
the  edition  of  Erasuub,  which  was  the  6nt  pv^ 
iiihtd  ediUon  of  the  N.  T.,  is  happily  ft«e  from  all 
•bscnrity.  Erasmus  had  paid  considerable  attention 
to  the  study  of  the  N.  T.  when  he  received  an  ap- 
plication from  Froben,  a  printer  of  Basle  with  whom 
he  was  acquainted,  to  prepare  a  Greek  text  for  the 
press.  Froben  was  anxious  to  anticipate  the  pub- 
Ucation  of  the  Complotensian  edition,  and  the  baste 
with  which  the  work  of  Erasmus  was  completed, 
shows  that  little  consideration  was  paid  to  the  exi- 
gencies of  textual  criticism.  The  request  was  made 
on  April  17,  1515,  while  Erasmus  was  in  England. 
The  details  of  the  printing  were  not  settled  in  Sep- 
tember in  the  isme  year,  and  the  whole  work  was 
finished  in  February,  1516  (T^egeUes,  BimL  of 
Primed  Text,  19,  20).  The  work,  as  Erasmus 
afterwards  confessed,  was  done  in  reckless  haste 
(**  pneeipitatum  verius  quam  editum."  Comp^  Epp. 
V.  26 ;  zii.  19),  and  that  too  in  the  midst  of  other 
heavy  literary  laljors  {£p.  L  7.  Comp.  Wetstein, 
P'-oUt/ff.  pp.  166-67 ).«  The  MS8.  whieh  formed 
the  basis  of  his  edition  are  still,  with  one  exception, 
preserved  at  Basle;  and  two  which  he  used  for  the 
press  contain  the  corrections  of  Erasmus  and  the 
printer^s  marks  (Michselis,  u.  290,  221 ).  The  one 
is  a  MS.  of  the  Gospels  of  the  16th  century  of  the 
ordinary  bite  type  (marked  2  Gosp.  in  the  cata- 
logues of  MSS.  since  Wetstein);  the  other  a  MS. 
of  the  Acts  and  the  Epistles  (2  Acts,  EppOt  some- 
ikhat  older,  but  of  the  same  genera]  cnaracter.^ 
Erasmus  also  made  some  use  of  two  other  Baale 
MSS.  (1  Gosp.;  4  Acta,  Epp.);  the  former  of  tliese 
is  of  great  value,  but  the  important  variations  from 


a  A  msrvelous  proof  of  haste  oocuxs  on  the  title* 
psfce,  in  whlcb  be  quotss  **Yalgsrlus"  among  the 
ehief  fkthers  whoss  authority  be  followed.  The  name 
WBS  Ibrmed  from  th«  title  of  the  see  of  Tbeophylaet 
(Bulgaria),  and  Tbeophylaet  was  oonverted  Into  an 
•pithst.  This  '<  Yulgarlos  "  is  quoted  on  Luke  xi.  85, 
and  the  name  reoiain«d  nnehanged  in  subsequent 
editions  (Wetiteln,  Proieg.  169). 

b  Aeoovding  to  MiU  (PrcUg.  1120),  Bvasmus  altered 
the  text  in  a  little  more  than  fifty  places  in  the  Acts, 
and  in  about  two  hundred  places  in  the  Epistles,  of 
which  changes  all  but  about  forty  wwe  Improvements. 
Specimens  of  the  corrections  on  the  margin  of  the  MS. 
are  given  by  Wetstein  {ProUg.  p.  66,  «d.  Lotse).  Of 
these  sevenl  were  simply  on  the  authority  of  the  Ynl- 
gate,  one  of  which  (Matt.  il.  11,  c6pov  for  ttlam)  has 
retetned  its  place  in  the  reodved  text. 

c  The  leading  in  the  reeelvted  text,  Msik  vi.  15, 4 
•c  «U  rm¥  «po^i)Twr,  in  place  of  ^  «te  tSht  ype^mr, 
is  a  ehaags  introduced  by  Brssmns  on  the  authority 
of  tills  MS.,  which  has  been  supported  by  some  sli|^t 
BddMonri  eridence  since.  MUl  (ProUg.  H  1117, 18) 
theft  Brmsmup  used  the  uncial  Bask  MB.  of  toe 
(MU  "  comctlng  it  i  \ghtty  In  abuut  sixty-elKht 
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1  the  common  lexi  which  it  Ukn,  made  him  ■■pail 
I  thai  it  had  been  altered  from  the  IjUiu.''  Kor  tkt 
Apocalypee  he  had  only  an  imperfect  MS.  wliiflk 
IbelongKl  to  Keuchlin.*'  The  last  six  vensa  wen 
wanting,  and  these  he  translated  from  tim  Latfn,' 
a  process  which  he  adopted  in  other  plaoes  wlicfv  k 
was  less  exeusafak.  The  received  text  ooutaina  tw<a 
memorable  instances  of  this  bold  interpoktion. 
The  one  is  Acts  viii.  87«  which  Erssniua,  as  be  mj% 
found  written  in  the  maigin  of  a  Greek  MS.  though 
it  was  wanting  in  that  which  he  used:  the  other  is 
Acte  ix.  5.  6,  aKXfip6v  aot  —  itrdrniBt  for  &\aA 
iydffTii$t^  which  has  been  found  as  yet  ia  co 
Greek  MS.  whatsoever,  though  it  b  still  perpal- 
uated  on  the  groond  of  Erasmus*  coi\|e6ture.  But 
he  did  not  insert  the  testimony  of  the  heavenly  wr;i- 
nesees  (1  John  v.  7),  an  act  of  critical  fiuthftaliMM 
whieh  esposed  him  to  the'atlacks  of  enemies.  Ahmn^ 
these  was  Stunica  —  his  rival  editor —  and  when 
aigument  ikiJed  to  silence  calumny,  he  promiwd  to 
insrK  the  words  in  question  on  the  authority  of 
any  one  Greek  MS.  The  edition  of  Erasmos,  like 
the  Omplutensian,  was  dedicated  to  l^eo  X. ;  and 
it  is  a  noble  trait  of  the  generosity  of  OardinsJ  Xi* 
iiienes,  that  when  Stunica  wished  to  disparage  the 
work  of  Erasmus  which  roblml  him  of  bia  wdl- 
eanied  honor,  he  cheeked  hiiu  in  the  words  of 
Moses,  ^  I  would  that  sll  might  thus  propheaiy,** 
Num.  xi.  29  (Tregelles,  p.  19).  After  his  first  edi- 
tion was  published  Erasmus  continued  his  kbon  on 
the  N.T.  (i.>.iu.31);  and  in  March,  1519.ai 
edition  appeared  which  was  altered  in  about 
places,  of  which  Mill  reckons  that  380  were 
provements  {ProUgy.  §  1134).  But  his  chief 
seems  to  have  been  spent  upon  the  LaUn 
and  in  expoaing  the  **  sdecisms  **  of  the 
Vulgate,  the  value  of  which  he  completely  mimi- 
dentood  (oomp.  Mill,  PwUgy.  1 124-1133)^  Thew 
two  editions  consisted  of  3,300  copies,  and  a  third 
edition  was  required  in  15*22,  when  the  Complii- 
tensian  Polyglott  also  csme  into  circulation.  In 
this  editk>n  1  John  v.  7  vras  inserted  for  the  first 
time,  according  to  the  promise  of  F>asmus,  on  the 
authority  of  the  "  Codes  Britaimicus  "  (i.  e.  Cod. 
Montibrtianus),  in  a  form  which  obviously  betrays 
its  origin  as  a  clumsy  translation  from  the  Vulgate 
(It  DC  cui  font  causa  calumniandi/'  ApU,  ad  Shad- 
cam,  ad  toc.).s    The  text  was  altered  in  abcwt  118 

places,  wrongly  In  about  dfty  seven.*^  This  optnfcm 
has  been  refuted  by  Wetstein  (ProUg.  p.  50).  The 
MSS.  was  not  then  at  Basle :  **  Hicoe  codex  BaslleensI 
Academin  dono  datus  est  anno  1669  "  (Lotas  ad  W«^ 
Btrin,  /.  9.). 

d  •  This  MS.  has  been  recently  dlsoovered  bj  ff. 
DeUtsseh  and  careAiUy  collated  with  the  test  of  En» 
mus,  who,  It  appears,  did  not  use  the  BIS.  itself  for  his 
edition  of  the  Apocalypse,  but  only  an  inaccurate  tra»* 
script  of  It.  Sm>  DeUtsseh,  HandstJtriftlidu  FUmde^  fl 
Hefke,  Lripa.  1861-62.  A. 

e  Tiaees  of  this  unauthorised  letranshUioo  vsmaln 
in  the  received  text:  Apoo.  zxU.  16,  &^pii>tfv.  17. 
ikU  (Ms) ;  iAMffw  ;  Asfi/B«u'rfTM  r6.  18.  WMfutprv^oSiMi 
y^,Mn«gwpbeTavni.l9.  i4tu0dfiifii^,iarhfii0^m 
r.  {.  Sons  of  tfaess  are  obvious  blunders  in  rentisilng 
from  the  lAtln,  and  y«t  they  are  consecrated  by  osa. 

/  Luther^s  Geciuan  venkm  was  made  from  this  teat 
(Beuss,  Oesdk.  <l.  if.  &  1 400  [471, 9»  Ausg.])  0ns  eo» 
Jeetnra  of  Biasmus  1  Pet.  ill.  90,  ivm4  iit^dxm,  mp> 
ported  by  no  MS.,  passed  from  this  edilloa  uio  the 
rseelved  text. 

9  In  the  eonrae  of  the  eootroveesy  on  this 
the  Cod.  Vatic.  B  wss  app— led  to  (liBll. 
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•bnt  (Hm,  ProUgg.  1138).  Of  tbe«  oorreettoot 
m  were  borrowed  fifora  an  edition  published  at 
Venice  in  tbe  office  of  Aldu8,  1518,  which  wm 
taken  in  the  main  from  the  firat  editikm  of  Erasmus, 
•m  so  as  to  preserve  erroni  of  the  pfeas,  but  jet 
diflfered  from  it  in  about  200  places,  partly  irom 
scror  and  partly  on  MS.  authority  (Mill,  §  1122). 
This  edition  is  farther  remarkable  as  giving  a  few 
(19)  varioos  readinfjrs.  Three  other  early  editions 
give  a  text  formed  from  tbe  neooud  edition  of  Eras- 
■OS  and  the  Aldine,  those  of  [Gerbelius  at]  Hage- 
■ae,  lA21f  of  OephalKua  at  Strasburg,  1534,  of  Beb^ 
Km  at  Baale  [1524],  1531.  Erasmus  at  length  ob- 
tsined  a  copy  of  the  Complutensian  text,  and  in  his 
fenztii  edition  iu  1527,  gave  some  various  readings 
iwD  li  in  addition  to  thoae  which  he  had  already 
•etsd,  and  used  it  to  correct  his  own  text  in  the 
Apsealypse  in  90  phuies,  while  elsewfaere  he  intro* 
dneed  only  16  ehanj^  (Mill,  §  1141).  His  fifth 
snd  last  ediUoii  (1535)  dlflen  only  in  4  places  from 
the  fcnrth,  and  the  fourth  edition  afterwards  be- 
came the  basis  of  tbe  received  text.  This,  it  will 
he  seen,  rested  on  scanty  and  late  Greek  evidence, 
without  the  help  of  any  vernons  except  the  I^tin, 
whkh  was  itself  so  deformed  in  common  copies,  as 
not  to  show  its  true  character  and  weight. 

4.  The  editions  o/Stepkent.  —  llie  scene  of  our 
hiitory  now  changes  from  Basle  to  Paris.  In  1543, 
Simon  de  Coliues  (Colin .sub)  published  a  Greek 
lest  of  the  N.  T.,  corrected  in  about  150  places  on 
fresh  MS.  authority.  He  was  charged  by  Beisa 
with  onking  changes  by  conjecture;  but  of  the  ten 
wramplfs  quoted  by  WH,  all  but  one  f  Matt.  viii. 
^  Irvrra  for  wdyra)  are  supported  by\MSS.,  and 
iMT  by  the  Parisian  M.S.  Heg.  85  (119  Gospp.).** 
The  ei^tioa  of  C^ollnseus  does  not  appear  to  have 
pbtained  any  wide  influence.  Not  long  after  it  ap> 
pearad,  U.  Estienne  (Stkphamub)  published  his 
irst  edition  (1546),  which  was  based  on  a  collation 


ater  (1684)  Sepulveda  desexlbes  Che  H3.  in  a  letter  to 
■■aaias,  i^vtng  a  geueral  d«!eerlptioD  of  Its  agreement 
«A  the  VulgKte,  and  a  aeleetion  of  various  readings. 
In  leply  to  this  Kcasmoa  appeals  to  a  supposed  ^tf  us 
cmm  Graeia,  made  at  tbe  Coancil  of  Florence,  1489,  In 
seeMdaDoe  with  which  Greek  oopies  were  to  be  altered 
to  agree  with  the  lAttn ;  and  argues  that  B  may  have 
been  so  altemd.  ^Then  Sepulreda  answers  that  no 
such  compact  was  made,  Erssmns  replies  that  he  had 
besfd  fhan  Cuthbert  [Tonstali]  of  Durham  that  it  was 
sfiaed  that  the  Greek  MSS.  should  be  corrected  to 
hannonlsB  with  the  Latin,  and  took  the  statement  for 
gimated.  Tet  on  this  simple  misunderstanding  the 
eradit  of  the  oldest  MSS.  has  been  hnpugned.  The 
taiflmoee  of  the  idea  in  ^fiMdtu  cum  Gnaeis  "  has 
wtrrived  aU  belief  in  the  fbct  (Tregelles,  Home,  !y.  pp. 
iv.-xvil.) 

m  An  examination  of  the  readings  quoted  from 
aUf  Msna  by  MUl  shows  oonclnslvely  that  he  used  Cod. 
119  If  the  Goepels,  10  of  the  Pauline  Bpbtles  (8  of  the 
4e^  the  MS.  mazked  U  by  Stephens),  and  probably 
B  of  the  Gospels  and  5  of  the  OathoUc  Bpistles.  The 
iMifiBp  In  1  Cor.  ziv.  9,  1  Pet  ▼.  2,  2  Pet.  iii.  17, 
lesm  to  he  mere  erron,  snd  ars  apparently  supported 
by  ao  antbority. 

b  Thli  editloo  and  Itl  conntarpar*  (1548)  are  known 
ss  the  "  O  wtirifieam  "  edition,  from  the  opening  words 
af  the  pnAee :  "  0  mfaifiosm  re^  nostrl  optin>l  et 
pnestaatalml  prlnetpls  llberaQtatem,**  in  allusion  to 
fte  new  Ibat  of  small  Greek  type  whloh  the  king  had 
ni^ed  to  be  eat,  and  whksh  was  now  used  for  tbe 
Isstllae. 

•«TK*  OonplnteiuAan  Inflneoee  on  fliese  editloos 

In  tbe  last  vwsss  of  the 
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of  HSS.  in  the  Royal  library  with  the  CkHn^iloten- 
sian  text.^  He  gives  no  detailed  description  of  tbe 
MSS.  which  he  used,  and  their  character  can  oolr 
be  discovered  by  the  quotation  of  their  readings, 
which  is  given  in  the  Uiird  edition.  According  to 
Mill,  the  text  difien  from  the  Complutensian  in 
581  places,  and  in  198  of  these  it  follows  the  last 
edition  of  £rasmus.  The  former  printed  texts  ars 
abandoned  in  only  37  places  in  favor  of  the  MSS., 
and  the  Erasmian  reading  is  often  preferred  to  thai 
supported  by  all  the  other  Greek  authorities  with 
which  Stephens  is  known  to  have  been  acquainted; 
e.  g.  Matt.  vi.  18,  viii.  5,  ix.  5,  Ac.^  A  second 
edition  very  closely  resembling  the  first  both  in 
form  and  text,  having  the  same  pre&oe  and  tim 
same  number  of  pages  and  lines,  was  published  uoi 
1549;  but  the  great  edition  of  Stephens  is  that 
known  as  the  Regia,  published  in  1550.('  In  this 
a  systematic  collection  of  various  readings,  amount- 
ing, it  is  said,  to  2194  (Mill,  §  1227),  is  g^ren  for 
the  first  time;  but  still  no  consistent  critical  use 
was  made  of  them.  Gf  the  authorities  which  he 
quoted  most  have  been  since  identified.  They  wen 
the  Complutensian  text,  10  MSS.  of  the  (jospels, 
8  of  the  Acts,  7  of  the  Catholic  Kpistles,  8  of  the 
Pauline  Epistles,  2  of  the  Apocalypse,  in  all  15 
distinct  MSS.  One  of  these  was  the  Codex  Betm 
(1)).  Two  have  not  yet  been  recognised  (eomp. 
Griesbacb,  N.  T.  fiT.  xxiv.-xxxvi.).  The  collations 
were  made  by  his  sou  Henry  Stephens;  but  they 
fail  entirdy  to  satisfy  tbe  requirements  of  exact 
criticism.  The  various  readings  of  D  alone  iu  the 
GkMpels  and  Acts  are  more  than  the  whole  numbet 
given  by  Stephens;  or,  to  take  another  example, 
while  only  598  variants  of  the  Complutensian  are 
given,  Mill  calculates  that  700  are  omitted  {Prolegg, 
§  1226).'  Nor  was  the  use  made  of  the  materiak 
more  satisfitctory  than  their  quality.  Less  than 
thirty  changes  were  made  on  MS.  authority  (MIO, 


Apooalypee  (S  8)  they  follow  what  Erasmus  supplied 
and  not  any  Greek  authority  "  (TregAlles). 

c  Stephens'  own  description  of  his  edition  cannot 
be  received  literally.  **  Codices  nacd  aliquot  Ipsa 
▼etostatis  specie  pens  adomndos,  quorum  copiam  nobis 
bibliotbeoa  regie  facile  supped!  tablt,  ex  lis  ita  hune 
nostrum  lecensuimus,  ut  nuUam  omnino  liiteratn  uau 
esAe  paUremur,  quam  pturts  Hque  meliores  /iVi*,  tat^ 
quam  testes^  eomprobarent.  Adjuti  praterea  sumos 
cum  aliis  ((.  e.  Xrasml)  turn  vero  Complutensl  edition*, 
quam  ad  vetustissimoe  bibllothecss  Leonis  X.  Pont, 
codices  exeudl  Jnsserat  Hlspan.  Card.  Fr.  Simenlus . 
qnos  cum  nostris  miro  consensu  saepiasime  convenirs 
ex  ipsa  oollatione  deprehendimus  "  (Pref.  edit  1546-8). 
In  the  prefroe  to  the  third  edition,  he  says  that  be 
used  tbe  same  16  oopies  fbr  these  editions  as  for  thai 

d  **  Novum  Jxsu  ChilstI  D.  N.  Tostameotnm.  Kx 
BibUotheoa  Begla.  LntetisB.  Bx  offlcina  Robertt 
Slephanl  typographl  regit,  regils  typis.  HDL."  In 
this  edition  Stephens  simply  says  of  bis  ^*  16  copies,** 
that  the  first  is  the  Complutensian  edition,  the  second 
( Coiiex  Btxai)  '*  a  most  ancient  copy,  collated  by  Mends 
in  Italy ;  8-8, 10.  15,  copies  from  the  Royal  Library ; 
cseterA  sunt  eaquss  undiqoe  oorrogare  licolt"  (Pref). 

«  •  According  to  Scrivener  {Introd.  p.  800),  the  Com* 
plutendlan  dilbrs  from  Stephens*  Uilrd  edition  In  mors 
than  2.800  places,  in  which  it  Is  cited  correctly  only 
Sr4  luies,  fldssly  56  times,  and  In  more  than  1,600 
^aoes  ^uot  including  Itaoisms  and  mere  errata)  the 
variation  Is  not  noted.  Scrivener  has  given  In  the 
same  work  (pp.  81IMI68)  a  fhll  collation  of  the  Ooo^ 
platensian  N.  T.  with  the  IDseTir  edltton  of  1624.  Tbe 
text  of  the  Oomplntensian  has  been  earsftilly  lepilntsl 
by  Oiata.  T&Unff.  1821,  new  ed.,  Sfents,  1827.      A 
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12S8);  and  ezoept  in  the  Aponljpte,  which  foUowB 
Uie  ComplutenBian  text  mosl  doeelj,  ^<  it  hardly 
eter  deaerts  the  last  edition  of  Erasmua  **  (Tregel- 
lea).  Nanierous  instanoea  ooeur  iii  which  Stephens 
dcierts  his  fonner  text  and  all  hi$  MS8.  to  restore 
an  Krasniian  reading.  Mill  quotes  the  following 
examples  aroong  otliers,  which  are  the  most  inter- 
esting, because  they  have  passed  from  the  Stephanie 
text  into  our  A.  V.:  Matt.  ii.  11,  tZpor  for  «78oy 
(without  the  authority  of  any  Gredc  MS.,  as  far  as 
1  know,  though  Schohs  says  "  cum  eodd.  muUU  *'), 
ill.  8,  KOfiwohs  a^lovt  for  Kapwhv  A^iov.  Mark  vi. 
U  add.  oi  &x^04 :  xvi.  8  ftda.  rax^*  I^uke  vii.  31 
acU.  cTirf  8i  6  Kiptos.  '^ohn  xiv.  30  adcL  roirov, 
Aets  T.  23  add.  f^w,  Rom.  ii.  5  om.  ical  bc^re 
iutmoKptfflas.  James  v.  9,  «carajcpi9^«  for 
Kp^^t.  lYescripLioii  as  yet  occupied  the  pkuse 
M  evidence :  and  it  was  well  that  the  work  of  the 
textual  critic  was  reserved  for  a  time  when  he 
eould  ooumiaiid  trustworthy  and  complete  colla- 
tions. Stepliens  published  a  fourth  edition  in  1551 
(Geneva),  which  is  only  remarkable  as  giving  for 
the  first  time  the  present  division  into  verses. 

5.  Tfie  tditwni  of  Btzn  and  Elzevir.  —  Nothing 
ean  illustrate  more  clearly  the  deficiency  among 
scholars  of  the  fintt  elements  of  the  textual  criticism 
of  the  N.  T.  than  the  annotations  of  Bkza  (1556)- 
'111 is  great  divine  obtained  from  H.  Stephens  a 
copy  of  tlie  X.  'I\  in  which  he  had  noted  down 
various  readings  from  about  twenty-five  MSS.  and 
from  the  early  editions  (Cf.  Marsh,  on  Michaelis, 
ii.  858-60),  but  he  used  the  collection  rather  for 
exegetical  than  for  critical  purposes,  llius  he 
pronoiniced  in  faror  of  the  obvious  interpolations 
in  Matt.  i.  11 :  John  xviii.  13,  which  have  conse- 
quently olitained  a  place  in  the  margin  of  the  A.  V., 
and  elsewhere  maintained  readings  which,  on  crit- 

a  The  edition  of  Bern  of  1689  and  the  third  of 
Btephens  may  be  regarded  as  giving  the  fundamental 
Greek  text  of  the  A.  Y.     Id  the  following  pasrages  in 
the  Gospels  the  A.  V.  differs  from  Stephens,  and  agrees 
with  Beat:  — 
Matt.  ix.  88,  om.  5ri.     Yet  thU  particle  might  be 
omitted  in  translation. 
i<     xxi.  7,  intKoBiaav  for  ivrtKaSivw. 
u     xxiii.  18,  14,  transposed  In  Steph. 
Mark  vi.  29,  om.  -nf. 
u     vUl.  24,  irtf  <cVapa  for  ^c  w  My^po. 
u     ix.  40,  iuiAp  for  ^|iMr,  '<  agafaut  most  MSS." 
as  Bcaa  remarks. 
Lake  1.  85,  add  4k  tn9  (not  In  the  1st  ed). 
u     ii.  22,  avT^  Air  avrwy. 
ti     z.  22,  om.  KOI  (npo^ic— iftm.    Tet  given  in 

marg.,  and  noticed  by  Bea. 
M     zv<  26,  om.  avTov. 
«     ztH.  86,  a/Jd  verse.    The  ominlon  notk»d  in 

maig.  and  by  Beza. 
-(    XX.  81,  add  kox.     So  Beia  1st  ed.,  but  not  8<1 
(by  error?) 
Min  xili.  81.  oTff  otv  <^i}A«f.     "  Aflsinst  all  the  old 
MSS."  (Besa). 
t<  xtUI.  24,  add  oiv. 
ki  jthm  It  agrees  with  Stephens  against  Bern :  — 
Matt   I   28,  KoXiawtn  for  KoA^^ctt.     The   ouug. 
may  be  intended  to  give  the  other  read- 
tng. 
w     XX.  15,  ei  for  tj, 
Mark  xvi.  20,  add  'A^q^  at  the  end. 
John  iv.  5,  Svxap  for  2tx<ip> 
John  rrlit.  20,  irdvroTc  for  wayroAvy      **  8o  bi  the 

oU  MSS  "  (Ben). 
Cn  other  parts  of  the  N.  T.  I  have  noticed  the  fol- 
owing  paesagee  la  whieh  the  A .  T.  agrees  with  the 
isxt  of  Ben's  edition  of  1580  Sftslost  Stephens  (Aets 
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Seal  grounds,  are  wholly  indefensible:  Matt.  Ic.  i? 
Maiit  iii.  16,  zvl.  9.  The  bterpobtion  in  A|iatt 
xi.  11,  iral  6  ttyyeXof  c/<rr4irci  has  passed  faito 
the  text  of  the  A.  V.  The  Greek  text  at  Ben 
(dedicated  to  Queen  Elizabeth)  was  printed  by  H. 
Stephens  in  1565,  and  agun  in  1576;  bnt  his 
chief  edition  was  the  third,  printed  in  1582,  whidi 
contained  readings  firom  the  CbdScci  Beta  amd 
ClifrmumUtmu,  The  reading  foUowed  by  the  test 
of  A.  y.  in  Rom.  vii.  6  (iaroBtt^rros  for  Avo- 
$av6irr€s)j  which  is  supported  by  no  Greek  MS. 
or  version  whatever,  is  due  to  this  editien.  Otlitf 
ediUons  by  Beat  appeared  in  1588-89,  1608,  aad 
his  (third)  text  found  a  wide  euireocy.'  Among 
other  editions  which  were  whoUy  or  in  part  hutA 
upon  it,  thoae  of  the  Elzbvibs  alone  req[nira  to 
be  noticed.  The  first  of  these  editions,  fsm— s  te 
the  beauty  of  their  execution,  was  published  at 
Leyden  in  1624.  It  is  not  known  wlw  aeCed  as 
editor,  but  the  text  is  mainly  thai  of  the  third 
edition  of  Stephena.  Including  every  minute  v»> 
riation  in  orthography,  it  difl^  from  this  in  978 
places  (Scrivener,  N.  T,  Cambr.  1860,  p.  vL).  In 
these  cases  it  generally  agrees  with  Bcaa,  mere 
rarely  it  difkrs  from  both,  either  by  typographkal 
errors  (Matt.  vi.  34,  xv.  27;  Luke  z.  6  adi  4,  zi. 
12,  xiii.  19;  John  iii.  6)  or  periiaps  by  niannaoipi 
authority  (Matt.  zxiv.  9,  om.  rfir;  Lnke  viL  ISl, 
viii.  29;  John  xii.  17,  8r()*  In  the  seoond  edition 
(Leyden,  1633)  it  wse  announoed  that  the  text  was 
that  which  was  univexsally  received  (teztmn  ergc 
habt*  nunc  ab  ommbut  recqjtum)^  and  the  dedam- 
tion  thus^ldly  made  was  praetieally  fulfilled. 
From  this  time  the  Elzeririan  text  was  genenlly 
reprinted  on  the  continent,  and  that  of  the  third 
edition  of  Stephens  in  Enghuid,  till  quite  recent 
times.     Yet  it  hss  been  shown  that  these  telle 


xvii.  25,  xxi.  8,  zxii.  25,  xxiv.  18,  18 ;  Rom.  vii.  6 
(note),  vili.  11  (note),  xU.  11,  xvi.  20 ;  1  Oor.  ▼.  11, 
XV.  81 ;  2  Oor.  lU.  1,  ri.  15,  vil.  12, 16,  xl.  10;  Ool.  L 

1  [2?],  24,  ii.  10  [18?] ;  1  Thess.  U.  15;  2  Thess.  iL  4; 
Tit.  U.  10 ;  Hebr.  U.  2  (note) ;  Jamn  U.  18  (note),  It. 
18, 15,  V.  12;  1  Pet.  i.  4 (note);  2  Pet.  lU.  7;  1  John 
i.  4,  ii.  28  (in  italics),  UI.  16;  2  John  8 ;  8  John  7 ; 
Jude  24  ;  Apoo.  itt.  1,  v.  11,  vii.  2, 10,  14,  viii.  U,  xl. 
1.  2,  xiii.  8,  xiv.  18,  xvi.  14,  xvii.  4.  On  the  otinr 
hand  the  A.  V.  agrew  with  Stvphens  agvtfawt  Beaa, 
Acts  iv.  27,  xri.  17,  xxv.  6  (note),  xzvi.  8 ;  Ben.  ▼. 
17  ;  1  Cor.  ill.  8,  vii.  29.  xi.  22,  x.  88  (error  oTpren  ?) ; 

2  Cor.  iii.  14 ;  Gal.  iv.  17  (note);  PhU.  L  28;  Tit.  tt. 
7;  Hebr.  x.  2;  1  Pet  ii.  21,  Ui.  21;  2  F^t  U.  IS; 
Apoc.  iv.  10,  ix.  5,  xii.  14,  xiv.  2,  xvlU.  6,  xix.  1.  The 
enumeration  given  by  Scrivener  (it  SuppUmemt  ta  tht 
Aulharizfd  Version^  pp.  7,  8)  dllEns  slightly  ftem  this, 
which  includes  a  few  more  passages ;  other  pensiigia 
are  doubtftd :  Aets  vii.  26,  xv.  82,  xix.  27 ;  2  Cor.  zL 
1,  xUi.  4  ;  Apoc.  iv.  8,  xviii.  16.  In  other  plaoea,  Matt. 
ii.  11,  X.  10;  John  [vili.  6,  xii.  26,  xvi.  25  A.  Y.  ed. 
1611,]  xvUL  1 ;  Aets  xxvii.  29 ;  2  Pet.  i.  1,  tfaoj  M 
low  neither.  In  James  iv.  15,  ^^v^fuw  ssems  to  be  a 
conjecture.  [No ;  A.  V.  follows  •<  Bd.  8L  2.  Weebal. 
prob.  Ensmo.*'  See  Wetstain.  —  A.]  The  addlttonnl 
notM  on  rsadings.  Matt  i.  11,  xxvi.  26 ;  Mark  Ix.  10 ; 
Lulce  U.  88 ;  John  xviii.  18 ;  Aets  xxv.  6 ;  E^ih.  vi.  9 ; 
James  U.  18 ;  2  Pet  ii.  2,  11,  18 ;  1  John  IL  28; 
John  8,  all  eome  from  Bcas. 

*  In  the  following  passagss,  Acts  xxi.  8 ;  Apoo.  tH 
2, 14,  xvU.  4  ;  1  Pet  ii.  21  (i^fiAy,  ^'i»)y  Apoc.  Ix.  & 
xii.  14,  xiv.  8,  xviii.  6,  xix.  1,  the  statements  aoore 
do  not  apply  to  ttie  text  of  Beia's  edition  of  158S-8l» 
In  1  Pet.  ii.  21  the  A.  V.  foUows  Beaa  s  ed.  of  U8l 
sgalmit  Sttfpheus  in  adding  cat,  errn.  —  Mr.  Weatostts 
enumeration  Is  by  no  means  uwnplets.  A. 
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ntMUntiall J  fonned  on  late  MS.  antbority, 
witiuni  the  be]p  of  anj  complete  collations  or  if 
in  J  nadinga  (except  of  D)  of  a  first  clam  MS., 
vithoot  a  good  text  of  the  Vulgate,  aiid  without 
Ibe  nmtanoe  of  oriental  versions.  Nothing  «hort 
9f  a  miracle  could  have  produced  a  critically  pure 
lact  from  such  materials  and  those  treated  without 
laj  definite  syatem.  Yet,  to  use  Bentley^s  words, 
aUefa  are  not  too  ttrong,  *«  the  text  stood  as  if  an 
tpoitle  were  R.  Stephens*  compositor.*'  Habit 
hallowed  what  was  commonly  used,  and  the  course 
ef  teitual  polemies  contributed  not  a  little  to  pre- 
Hne  without  change  the  common  field  on  which 
ewtwtenualiata  were  prepared  to  engage. 

fii.)  From  MiU  to  SoAo2c — 6.  The  second  period 
sf  the  history  of  the  printed  text  may  be  treated 
with  less  detail.  It  was  influenced,  more  or  less, 
throughout  by  the  ttsetus  recepiu$^  though  the  au- 
thority of  this  provisional  text  was  gradosdly  shaken 
by  the  increase  of  critical  uufcterials  and  the  bold 
nandatioo  of  principles  uf  revision.  The  first 
importint  eoUeetion  of  Tarious  readmgi —  for  that 
•f  Stephens  was  too  imperfect  to  deserre  the  name 
—  WW  given  by  Waltox  in  the  6th  volume  of  his 
Pol.TgloU.  llie  Syriac,  Arabic,  ^thlopic,  and 
Penian  veraions  of  the  N.  T.,  together  with  the 
leMfiogs  of  Cod.  Alex.,  wers  printed  in  the  5th 
vofamie  togdther  with  the  text  of  Stephens.  To 
these  were  aJded  in  the  6th  the  readings  collected 
by  Stephens,  others  ftom  an  edition  by  Wechel  at 
Fnokfort  (1597),  the  readings  of  the  Qtdiees  Bezm 
tnd  Qnron*ont.,  and  of  fourteen  other  MSS.  which 
toA  been  collated  undo*  the  care  of  Archbp.  Ussher. 
Some  of  theae  collations  were  extremely  imperfect 
(Scrivener,  Cod,  Aug.  p.  Ixvii.;  Introduction^  p. 
149),  as  appears  from  later  examination,  yet  it  is 
oot  essy  to  overrate  the  importance  of  the  exhibi- 
tkm  of  the  testimony  of  the  oriental  versions  side 
by  side  with  the  current  Greek  text  A  few  more 
MS.  mdingi  were  given  by  Curcbll^us  (de 
CoorceUes)  in  an  edition  published  at  Amsterdam, 
1658,  Ac,  but  the  great  names  of  this  period  oon- 
tiooe  to  be  those  of  Englishmen.  The  readings 
of  the  Coptic  and  Gothic  versions  were  first  given 
in  the  edition  of  (Bp.  Fell)  0](foi^,  1675;  ed. 
Gregory,  1703;  but  the  greatest  serrice  which  Fell 
remkrsd  to  the  criticism  of  the  N.  T.  was  the 
iibenl  csioouragement  which  he  gave  to  Mill.  The 
work  of  Mill  (Oxon.  1707;  Amstek>d.  [also  Roter- 
sd.]  ed.  Kiister,  1710;  other  copies  have  on  the 
title^page  173a,  1746,  Ac.)  marks  an  epoch  in  the 
history  of  the  N.  T.  text  There  is  much  in  it 
ehieh  will  not  bear  the  test  of  historical  inquiry, 
sraeh  that  is  imperfect  in  the  materials,  much  that 
N  crude  and  capricious  in  criticism,  but  when  every 
drswfaadt  has  been  made,  the  edition  remains  a 
ipkndid  monument  of  the  labors  of  a  life.  The 
work  occupied  MiU  about  thirty  years,  and  was 
ioisbed  only*  fortnight  before  his  death.  One 
gnrt  merit  of  Hill  was  that  he  recognized  the  im- 
nrtanee  of  eaeh  element  of  critical  eridence,  the 
t^cMty  of  MSS.  versions  ind  citations,  as  well 
M  ii^tenial  evidence.  In  particular  he  averted  the 
sbioBs  of  the  Latin  verdon  ak.d  maintained,  against 
oraeh  opposition,  even  from  his  patron  Bp.  Fell, 
*Jw  great  value  of  patristie  quotations.  He  had 
ilio  a  clesr  view  of  the  neccvity  of  forming  a  gen> 
nl  eidmate  of  the  character  of  each  authority, 
sad  deeeribed  in  detail  those  of  which  he  made  use. 
At  the  mxat  time  he  gave  a  careful  analysis  of  the 
3ri|pB  and  hiaiory  of  prsvioos  texta,  a  labor  which, 
n«]  L09,  has  Id  many  jpsrto  not  been  sapeneded. 
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But  while  he  pnmonnoed  decided  judgments  on 
various  readings  both  in  the  notes  and,  without 
any  reference  or  plan,  in  the  Prolegomena,  he  did 
not  venture  to  introiduce  any  changes  into  the 
printed  text  He  repeated  the  Stephanie  text  of 
1550  without  any  intentional  change,  nnd  from  his 
edition  this  has  passed  (as  Mill's)  into  genenl  use 
in  England.  His  caution,  however,  could  not  save 
him  from  vehement  attacks.  The  charge  whiph 
was  brought  against  Walton «  of  unsettling  the 
sacred  text,  was  renewed  against  Mill,  and,  unhap> 
pily,  found  an  advocate  in  Whitby  {Examm  va- 
t-vmtium.  lectinnwn  J.  MIUU  8.  T.  P,  annexed  tc 
his  Annotations),  a  man  whose  genius  was  worthy 
of  better  things.  The  30,000  various  readii^ 
which  he  was  said  to  ha^-e  collected  formed  a  com- 
mon-place  with  the  assailants  of  the  Bible  (Bentky, 
Remnrkty  iii.  348-358,  ed.  Dyoe).  But  the  woik 
of  Mill  silently  produced  fruit  both  in  England  and 
Germany.  Men  grea  familiar  with  the  probleDM 
of  textual  criticism  and  were  thus  prepared  to  meek 
them  fiurly. 

7.  Among  those  who  had  known  and  valued 
MiU  was  K.  Bemtlry,  the  greatest  of  En^ish 
scholars.  In  his  earliest  work  (Kpigt.  ad  J.  Mil- 
£tim,  U.  362,  ed.  Dyce),  in  1091,  Bentley  had 
expressed  generous  admiration  of  the  labors  of 
Mill,  and  afterwards,  in  1713,  in  his  Rem'trke, 
triumphantly  refuted  the  charges  of  impiety  with 
which  they  were  assailed.  But  MiU  bad  only 
"  accumulated  various  readings  as  a  promptuary  to 
the  judicious  and  critical  reader;  '*  Bentley  would 

**  make  use  of  that  promptuary and  not 

leave  the  reader  in  doubt  and  suspense  **  {Answer 
to  Rrmarks,  iii.  503).  With  this  new  he  an- 
noimced,  in  1716,  bis  intention  of  pubUshing  an 
edition  of  the  Greek  Testament  on  the  authority 
of  the  oldest  Greek  and  Latin  MS.,  '*  exactly  as  it 
was  in  the  best  examples  at  the  time  of  the  Council 
of  Nice,  so  that  there  bhall  not  be  twenty  words 
nor  even  particles'  diflerence  "  (iii.  477  to  Arvhbp. 
Wake).  (JoUations  were  shortly  afterwards  under- 
taken both  at  Paris  (including  C)  and  Rome  (B), 
and  Bsntley  himself  spared  neither  labor  nor 
money.  In  1720  he  pnbUshed  hu  Proposals  and 
a  Specimen  (Apoc.  xxii.).  In  this  notice  he  an- 
nounces his  design  of  publishing  "  a  new  editkm 
of  the  Greek  and  Latin  ....  as  represented  in 
the  most  ancient  and  venerable  MSS.  in  Greek 
and  Roman  (?)  capital  letters.''  In  this  way  '*  he 
beUeves  that  he  has  retrieved  (except  in  a  very 
few  pbces)  the  true  exempUr  of  Grigen  .... 
and  is  sure  that  the  Greek  and  Latm  MSS.,  by 
their  mutual  assistance,  do  so  settle  the  original 
text  to  the  smallest  nicety  as  caimot  be  performed 
now  in  any  clfistic  author  whatever."  He  pur- 
posed to  add  aU  the  various  readings  of  the  fint 
five  centuries,  *'  and  what  has  crept  into  any  copies 
since  is  of  no  value  or  authority.'*  The  proposals 
were  immediately  assaUed  by  Middleton.  A  vio- 
lent controveny  foUowed,  but  Bentley  continued 
hU  labors  tUl  1729  (Dyce,  ui.  483).  After  that 
time  they  seemed  to  have  ceased.  The  troubles 
in  which  Bentley  was  involved  render  it  unneces- 
sary to  seek  for  any  other  exphuiation  of  the  sua- 
pension  of  his  work.  l*he  one  chapter  which  he 
published  shows  deariy  enough  that  he  wsa  pie- 
pared  to  deal  with  variations  in  his  copies,  and 

■  BspsoiaUy  by  the  great  Puritsa  Owm  In  hto  Cbit 
aUtratioHS.  Walton  rspUsd  with  severi^  in  TW  Cba 
gUenUar  tout  imtd. 
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Untd  it  DO  suflScieiit  reMoti  for  eoodtiding  thai 
the  cliaagnement  of  hin  ancieiit  oodioM  cauaed  him 
lo  abandon  th«  phui  which  he  had  pffodaimed  with 
nndoubting  confidence  (Scrivener,  Cod.  Aug,  p. 
iiz.)«  A  complete  account  of  Bentley'i  labon  on 
the  N.  T.  ia  prepared  for  publication  (1861)  by  the 
Hev.  A.  A.  Ellis,  under  the  title  Bentieii  Critica 
Sffcro.     [Ihibliabed  in  1862.  ~  A.] 

8.  The  conception  of  Bentlej  waa  in  advance 
liott  of  the  spirit  of  bis  age  and  of  the  materials 
at  his  command.  Textual  criticism  was  forced  to 
qndergo  a  long  discipline  before  it  waa  prepared  to 
follow  out  his  principles.  During  this  time  Ger- 
man scholars  hold  the  first  pUce.  Foremost  among 
ftbese  was  Bknuel  (1C87-1762),  who  was  fed  to 
■tndy  the  ^uriations  of  the  N.  T.  ftom  a  devout 
mae  of  the  infinite  value  of  every  divine  word. 
His  merit  in  discerning  the  existence  of  fomilies 
of  docmnents  has  been  already  noticed  (i.  §  12) ; 
but  the  erideiice  before  him  was  not  sufficient  to 
■how  the  paramount  authority  of  the  moct  ancient 
witnesses.  His  most  important  rule  was,  Pi'ocliti 
$eriptioni  pixuUtt  ardua  ;  but  except  in  the  Reve- 
lation he  did  not  x'entore  to  give  any  reading 
which  had  not  been  already  adopted  in  some  edi- 
tion (Prodromtu  N.  T.  Gr.  recte  cauteqve  ador- 

nnndi,  1725;  Nov.   Trttom 1734;  Appa- 

mtw  criticut^  ed.  i^  cura  V.  D.  Burk,  1763). 
But  even  the  partial  reviition  which  Bengel  had 
made  exposed  him  to  tlie  bitterest  attacks;  and 
Wetstein,  when  at  length  he  published  his  great 
edition,  reprinted  the  received  text,  'ilie  labors 
of  Wktktkin  (1693-1764)  formed  an  important 
epoch  in  the  history  of  the  N.  T.  While  stUl 
very  young  (1716)  be  was  engaged  to  collate  for 
BentleVf  and  he  afterwards  continued  the  work  for 
himself.  In  1733  he  was  obliged  to  leave  Basle, 
his  native  tOHD,  from  theological  diiftrences,  and 
his  Greek  Testament  did  not  appear  till  1761-^2 
at  Amsterdam.  A  first  edition  of  the  Pir,leyo- 
mmn  h.od  l;een  published  previously  in  1730;  but 
the  principles  which  he  then  maintained  were  nRer- 
wards  much  modified  by  his  opposition  to  Bengel 
(comp.  l*reface  to  N.  7\  cum  Gerardi  dt  Tra- 

('ectn,  ed.  2<J-*,  1735 ).«  The  great  service  which 
V>ti)tein  rendered  to  sacred  criticism  was  by  the 
collection  of  materials.  He  made  nearly  as  great 
an  advance  on  Mill  as  Mill  had  made  on  thone  who 
preceded  him.  But  in  the  use  of  his  materials  he 
showed  little  critical  tact;  and  his  strange  theory 
of  the  hitinizfition  of  the  most  ancient  MSS. 
pr  ived  for  a  long  time  a  serious  drawback  to  the 
lOtiud  study  of  the  Greek  text  {Prokffomtna^  ed. 
lemlei,  1766,  ed.  Lotze,  1831). 

9.  It  was  the  work  of  Gkiksbach  (1745-1812) 
to  place  the  oomparatt^'e  \*alue  of  existing  docu- 

a  Qerhard  von  Maestrieht's  N.  T.  first  appeared  in 
1711,  witb  a  i«lectlon  of  various  readings,  and  a  Kries 
of  canons  somposed  to  Jtutify  tlie  received  text  Some 
ti  these  canons  deeerve  to  be  quoted,  as  an  illu»tra- 
llon  of  the  bold  assertloQ  of  the  claims  of  the  printed 
text,  ts  such. 

Gair.  la  "  Vhmm  eoda  non  fiidt  vaifeDtem  lecdonem 
.  .  modo  ree^fta  Uetio  $ii  ueundum   atuUogiam 
0dei^  .  .  . 

Gak.  X  "  Nequs  dmo  codices  ftcinnt  variantem  lee- 
jSoMm  .  .  .  contra  rrcfptam  et  editam  et  muu  aen$u§ 
^tuont-in  maxima  in  omittendo  "... 

Uak .  XIV  **  ferstMMS  eUani  %ntlquisslm«  a6  editis  et 
iMBuseriptli  dIflFVDtr         .  osl^ndnnt  osdbuitlam 
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flMDts  in  a  cfearer  light.  Hie  time  waa  now  obbs 
when  the  results  of  oolfectad  evideuee  might  he  ssl 
out;  and  Gricabach,  with  singoUv  sagacity,  eotB^ 
tesy,  and  seal,  devoted  his  life  to  the  work.  Hii 
first  editions  (jSymjpsit,  1774;  JVbe.  TuL  ed.  1, 
1777-76)  were  based  for  the  most  part  on  tbecrili 
eal  coUeetions  of  Wetstein.  Not  bng  afterwards 
Matthjei  published  an  edition  baaed  on  the  aeon- 
rate  collation  of  Moscow,  MSS.  {N.  T.  tx  Oodt. 
HotqueruUm  ....  Riga,  1782-88,  12  vols.;  ed. 
2ds,  1803-1807,  8  vols.).  These  new  materiali 
were  ftirther  increased  by  the  oolleetioiis  of  Alter 
(1786-87),  Birch,  Adler,  and  Moldenhawer  (1788- 
1801 ),  as  well  as  by  the  labors  of  Gricabaeb  UmselC. 
And  when  Gricsbach  published  his  Koond  editiosi 
(1796-1806,  8d  ed.  of  vol.  L  by  D.  Sdmls,  1887) 
he  made  a  noble  use  of  the  materials  thus  piaoed 
in  his  hands.  His  chief  error  was  that  be  aitcied 
the  received  text  instead  of  oonstnicting  the  tert 
afinesh;  but  in  acuteness,  vigor,  and  candor  be 
stands  below  no  editor  of  the  N  T.,  and  his  judg^ 
ment  will  alwaj-s  retain  a  peculiar  value.  In  1805 
he  published  a  manual  ^editfon  with  a  selection  of 
mdincs  which  he  judged  to  be  more  or  kn  wor- 
thy  of  notice,  and  this  has  been  often  reprinted 
(comp.  Symbola  CriHea,  1785-1793  ;  Opnath^ 
ed.  (ial»ler,  1824-25;  Commentai-hu  Cridais,  179^ 
1811;  Whitens  O-tseos  Griewbaekiana  . .  .  Syncp- 
stf,  1811). 

10.  The  edition  of  ScROLX  contributed  men 
in  appearance  than  reality  to  the  furthersnoe  of 

criticism  (N.  T.  ad  Jidem  test.  crU 1880- 

1836).  This  fakborions  scholar  collected  a  grealsr 
mass  of  \-arious  readings  than  had  been  brought 
together  before,  but  his  work  is  very  inaccurate, 
and  his  own  collations  singuUrly  superficial.  Yet 
it  was  of  service  to  call  attention  to  the  masa  of 
unused  MSS.;  and,  while  depreciating  the  valnt 
of  the  more  ancient  MSS.,  Scholz  hiuMelf  shoved 
the  powerful  influence  of  Griesbaeh*s  priDdples  bj 
accepting  flnequently  the  Alexandrine  in  prdSerenea 
to  the  Constantinopolitan  reading  (i.  §  14.  Comp. 
BibUMch-Ki-itisefte  Reite  .  .  .  1828;  CWte  Critiem 
.  .  .  1820-1845).^ 

(iii.)  From  Lachmatm  to  the  present  time, — 11. 
In  the  year  after  the  publication  of  the  fint  volmac 
of  Scholx's  N.  T.  a  small  ediUon  ^»peared  in  a 
series  of  classical  texta  prepared  by  Lacrmakx 
(t  1851).  In  this  the  admitted  principlea  of 
scholarship  were  for  the  first  time  applied  through- 
out to  the  constnictfon  of  the  text  of  the  N.  T. 
The  prescriptive  right  of  the  texttu  reeephts 
wholly  set  aside,  and  the  text  in  every  part 
regulated  by  ancient  authority.  Before  publishing 
his  small  edition  (JV.  T.  Gr.  ex  recensione  C  Laeh* 
manni,  Berol.  1831)  I^chmann  had  given  a  afaosi 


Cah.  xvH.  **atatwnet  Piatrmn  textos  N.  T.  nan 
fkoere  dabent  variantem  leetlonom.-* 

Cah.  xxix.  "  ^fflcetefor  lectio  tcztus  reeqHi,** 

As  examples  of  Oan.  Ix.  we  find.  Matt  L 16,  xp^nM 
fbr  *I.  6  Ary.  xp< :  !•  26,  em.  r^  irpwr^tmor :  Bom.  1. 
81,  om.  ij9w6¥6«m»  Oa  1  John  v.  7,  8,  the  edite; 
leftts  to  the  Oomplutsaslan  edition,  and  adds  t  "  Kx 
liae  edldone,  quie  ad  tiden  pqestantlssimorom  M88 
edita  est,  indicium  elanun  fai^MHnas,  quod  In  plvrimls 
manuacriptis  locus  ric  inventus  et  lectos  dt  **  (p.  86). 

b  •  In  a  pamphlet  published  in  1846,  Sehob  m^ 
that  If  he  should  prepare  another  edition  of  Ibe  N.  T., 
he  should  roceivte  into  the  text  most  '^  those  isndtngji 
which  he  had  designated  In  the  imMr  naq^  ef  ha 
Orask  Itatameat  as  Alenadilne.  Bee  the 
la  Seriveosr^  Jairatf .  p.  mO, 
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iNMMift  of  Ink  dmign  (SUtd,  h,  Krii.  1830,  iv.),  to 
■Uek  be  lofrrred  his  reiiden  in  »  brief  potticripl, 
M  the  book  iUi^  oonUiiied  no  AppamtiM  or  Pro- 
iqpmena,  and  wm  the  sul^eet  of  great  and  painful 
■Bieyi Mentations.  Wb«n,  however,  the  distinct 
Motiao  of  the  primary  daiuia  of  evidence  through- 
Ht  the  N.  T.  was  more  fiurljr  appreciated,  Lach- 
Dum  felt  himself  encouiaged  to  undertake  a  laxger 
cdhion,  with  both  Latin  and  Greek  texts,  llie 
Grak  aathorities  for  this,  limited  to  the  primary 
■Dttl  31SS.  (A  B  C  D  P  Q  T  Z  Eg  Gi  Di  H,), 
nd  the  quotations  of  Irenseos  and  Origen,  were 
by  the  joungw  Buttmann.  Jju^mann 
prepared  the  Latin  evidence  (Trq^lles, 
IfiiL  of  Gr.  Texty  p.  101),  and  revised  both  texts. 
The  fizit  volume  appeared  in  1842,  the  second  was 
pristod  in  1845,  but  not  published  till  1850,  owing 
b  a  gireat  measure  to  the  opposition  whicli  Lach- 
BaoB  found  from  his  friend  l>e  Wette  (M  T,  ii. 
Prmf.  iv.;  Tregelles,  p.  111).  The  text  of  the 
see  editkMi  did  not  differ  mudi  from  that  of  the 
fanaer:  but  while  in  the  former  he  had  used 
Woteni  {Ladu)  authority  only  to  decide  in  cases 
wim  Eastern  {Gre>ek)  authorities  were  divided; 
io  Uie  latter  he  used  the  two  great  sources  of 
etideaee  together.  Lachmann  delighted  to  quote 
Batlej 88  hb  gnat  precursor  (§  7) ;  but  there  was 
n  importsnt  difference  in  their  immediate  aims, 
fintky  beBeved  that  it  would  be  possible  to  obtain 
ti»  tnie  text  directly  by  a  comparison  of  the  oldest 
Gmk  BOthorities  with  the  oldest  MSS.  of  the 
Vacate.  Afterwards  very  important  remains  of 
tbe  csriur  Latin  versions  were  discovered,  and  the 
■kole  question  was  complicated  by  the  collection 
•f  fredi  documents.  Lachmann  therefore  wished 
*!  tbe  fint  instance  only  to  give  the  current  text 
if  the  fourth  century,  which  might  then  become 
dM  badi  of  fnrther  criticism.  This  at  least  was  a 
peit  ilep  towards  the  truth,  though  it  must  not 
<e  sccepted  as  a  final  one.  Griesbach  had  changed 
M  evrreot  text  of  the  I5th  and  16th  centuries  in 
•smbericsB  isolated  passages,  but  yet  the  late  text 
••»  the  foundation  of  his  own ;  l^achmann  admit- 
ted the  authority  of  antiquity  everywhere,  in  prthog- 
nphj,  in  construction,  in  the  whole  complexion 
iDd  arrangement  of  his  text  But  liichmann's 
sfitioD,  great  aa  its  merits  are  as  a  first  appeal  to 
ueieDt  evidenoe,  is  not  without  serious  faults, 
lie  nsteriah  on  which  it  was  based  were  imper- 
iKt  The  range  of  patristic  citations  was  limited 
■hitnuily.  'flie  exclusion  of  the  oriental  versions, 
hovever  necessary  at  the  time,  left  a  wide  margin 
fv  bter  change  (t.  I.  Pfxtf.  p  xxiv.).  The  neg- 
*A  of  primary  cursives  often  necessitated  absolute 
Mii6draee  on  slender  MS.  authority,  fjichmann 
ni  sbis  u>  use,  but  little  fitted  to  collect,  evi- 
fewe  (t  i.  pp.  xxT.,  xxxriii.,  xxxix.).  It  was, 
^HM,  enough  fm  him  to  have  consecrated  the 
highest  scholmhip  by  devoting  it  to  the  service  of 
^  N.  T.,  and  to  have  claimed  the  Holy  Scrip- 
(■■V  as  a  field  for  reverent  and  searching  criticism. 
(The  best  aooount  of  Lachmann's  plan  and  editior 
hmXitgeOes,  ffUt.  of  Printed  Text,  pp.  97-116 
Hii  nrait  hsportant  critics  are  Fritanche,  De  Cot^ 
formrtkmt  N,  T.  Criiicn  .  .  .  1?41;  Tlschen- 
1*1;  PrUegg.  pp.  dl  -  cxii.) 
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19.  The  chief  defects  of  Ijichmaiin's  editim  arise 
ftum  deficiency  of  auth<Hities.  Another  Gennaa 
scholar,  l^i8Cin»t>ORF,  has  devoted  twenty  yeair 
to  enhtfging  our  accurate  knowledge  of  ancient  USS. 
The  first  edition  of  Tiaehendorf  (1841)  has  now  do 
special  claims  for  notice.  In  his  second  (Ijfipsle) 
edition  (1849)  he  fblly  accepted  tlie  great  principle 
of  Lachmann  (though  he  widened  the  range  of 
ancient  authorities),  that  the  text  **  must  be  sought 
solely  from  ancient  authorities,  and  not  fimn  the 
80H»Ued  received  edition  "  {Prctf.  p.  xil),  and  gave 
many  of  the  results  of  his  own  laborious  and  val- 
uable 0(41ati(Mi8.  The  size  of  this  manual  editioa 
necessarily  excluded  a  fiiU  exhibition  of  evidence: 
the  editor's  own  judgment  was  often  arbitrary  and 
inconsistent;  but  the  general  mfiuenee  of  the  edi- 
tion was  of  the  very  highest  value,  and  the  tat,  ai 
a  whole,  probably  better  than  any  which  had  pi** 
ceded  it.  During  the  next  few  years  Tiaehendorf 
prosecuted  his  labors  on  MSS.  with  unwearied  dili- 
gence, and  in  1855-59  he  published  his  third  (sev- 
enth <•)  critical  edition.  In  this  he  has  given  the 
authorities  for  and  against  each  reading  in  oondd- 
erable  detail,  and  included  tbe  chief  results  of  his 
Liter  discoveries.  The  whole  critical  apparatus  Is 
extremely  \-aluable,  and  absolutely  indispensable  to 
tiie  student.  The  text,  except  in  details  of  ortliog- 
raphy,  exhibits  generally  a  retn^rade  movement 
from  the  most  ancient  testimony.  The  Prolegom- 
ena are  copious  and  full  of  interest. 

•  In  Oct.  1864  Tischeudorf  pultlished  the  1st 
IJeferiing  of  his  8th  critical  edition  of  the  N.  T., 
of  which  5  parts  have  now  appeared,  extending  to 
John  vi.  23,  and  tbe  6th  part,  completing  the  Go»> 
pels,  has  (Hiobably  by  this  time  (May,  1869)  been 
issued  in  (}ermany.  The  critical  ap)ximtus  is  greatly 
enlarged,  and  in  settling  the  text,  Tltchendori'  at- 
taches more  importance  to  the  most  ancient  author- 
ities, and  in  particular,  to  the  agrBeiuent  of  the  oldeil 
Greek  and  I^tin  MSS.,  than  he  did  in  the  pnoed- 
ing  ediUon.  A. 

13.  Meanwhile  the  sound  study  of  sacred  crit- 
icism had  revived  in  Engbwd.  In  1844  TfiEOKLLKa 
published  an  edition  of  the  Apocalypse  in  Grerit  and 
English,  and  announced  an  edition  of  the  N.  T.'' 
I'Yom  this  time  he  engaged  in  a  systemadc  exam- 
ination of  all  unpublished  micial  MSS.,  going  ovei 
much  of  the  same  ground  as  Tiaehendorf,  and  com- 
paring results  with  him.  In  1854  he  gave  a  de- 
tailed account  of  his  lalKm  and  principles  {An 
AccvwU  of  the  Printed  Text  of  the  Greek  Xew 
Testnment  ....  London),  and  again  in  his  new 
edition  of  Home's  /tUroduclion  (1856),  [to  whidi 
"  additions  *'  and  a  »*  Postscript  *'  were  puUisbed  io 
1860.  On  the  remariuble  reading  fAovayev^s  BeSit 
John  i.  18,  disenssed  in  this  Postscript,  thoe  ie  an 
article  in  the  BibL  Sacra  for  Oct  1861,  pp.  840- 
872.  -^  A.]  The  first  part  of  his  Greek  Tostametit, 
containing  St.  Mattliew  and  St.  Mark,  appeared  in 
1857 ;  tlie  second,  completing  the  Gospcb,  has  Just 
appeared  (1861).  [The  third.  Acta  and  Cath.  Epb- 
tie*,  was  published  in  1865;  Uie  fourth,  Romans  to 
2 1  hess  ,  in  1869.  —  A.]  In  this  he  gives  at  length 
the  evidence  of  aU  undal  MSS.,  and  of  some  peeu- 
liariy  valuable  cursives :  of  all  venions  up  to  the  7th 
century:  of  all  Fathers  to  Eusebius  indoalve.   Tbe 


*  1W  aieoDd  and  chird  editions  wars  Gneeo-Latin 
(ftton,  pabUilMd  at  Paris  in  1842,  of  no  critical  va.-ie 
tf  fbbfif.  ezxiv«-v.).  [The  2d  edition  contained  no 
'fla  isit  — A.]  The  fifth  was  a  nimple  text,  with 
te  VMtettBMv  of  Ssivir,  ehfafly  a  rsprtat  of  tha 


(foQrtli)cdllioaofl8i9.  Tbe  sixth  was  a  Triglott  N.  T 
1864-56  (Oreak,  Latin,  Oennan)  -,  1868  (Unaa  and  La» 
in). 

&  Dr.  TNffslles*  fintspsetaneB  was  ptiMMad  '»  1888 
(ffisi.  0/  PHttted  Ibrt,  p.  168V 
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I  Atiu  Vulgate  ii  added,  chiefly  from  tbe  Cod.  AnUa- 
finvt  with  tbe  readings  of  tbe  Clementine  edition. 
This  edition  of  IVcgeUes  diflen  from  that  of  Lacb- 
.iiaim  by  tbe  greater  width  of  its  critical  founda- 
tion ;  and  from  that  of  'Hschendorf  by  a  more  con- 
itant  adherence  to  ancient  evidence.  Every  possible 
precaution  has  been  taken  to  insure  perfect  accuracy 
in  tbe  publicatioUf  and  tbe  work  must  be  regarded 
as  one  of  the  most  important  contributions,  as  it  is 
perhaps  the  most  exact,  which  has  been  }'et  made 
to  tbe  cause  of  textual  criticism.  The  editions  of 
Knapp  (1797,  <fto.),  Yater  (1824),  TSttmann  (1820, 
ftc.),  and  Hahn  (1840,  <ftc.)  [also  Tbeile,  1844,  Ac.] 
oare  no  peculiar  critioil  value.^  Meyer  (1829,  Ac.) 
paid  greater  attention  to  the  rerision  of  the  text 
which  accompanies  his  great  commentary;  but  his 
flritical  notes  are  often  arbitrary  and  unsatisfactory. 
In  the  Greek  Testament  of  Alford,  as  in  that  of 
Meyer,  tbe  text  is  subsidiary  to  tbe  commentary; 
but  it  is  impossible  not  to  notice  the  important  ad- 
vance which  has  been  made  by  the  editor  in  true 
principles  of  criticism  during  tbe  course  of  its  pub- 
lication. 'Jlie  fourth  edition  of  tbe  Ist  vol.  (1859) 
contains  %  clear  enunciation  of  the  authority  of 
ancient  evidence,  as  supported  both  by  its  external 
and  internal  claims,  and  corrects  much  that  was 
vague  and  subjective  in  former  editions.  Other 
annotated  editions  of  the  Greek  Testament,  valu- 
able for  special  merits,  may  be  passed  over  as  having 
little  bearing  on  the  history  of  tbe  text.  One  simple 
text,  however,  deserves  notice  (Cambr.  1860,  [ed. 
aucUor  et  emend.,  1862] ),  in  which,  by  a  peculiar 
armngement  of  type,  Scrivener  has  represented  at 
a  glance  all  tbe  changes  which  have  been  made  in 
the  text  of  Stephens  (1550),  Elzevir  (1624),  and 
Beza  (1565),  by  Lacbmann,  Tiachendorf,  and  Tre- 
gelles. 

14.  Besides  the  critical  editions  of  the  text  of 
the  N.  T.,  various  collections  of  readings  have  been 
published  separately,  which  cannot  be  wholly  omit- 
ted. In  addition  to  those  already  menUoned  (§  9), 
the  most  impcwtant  are  by  Rinck,  Lucubrado  Ciit- 
ica,  18d0;  Reicbe,  Codicum  MSS,  N.  T,  Gr.  aU- 
quoi  inngniorum  in  BiU.  Reg.  Parit ....  coUaiio 
1847;    Scrivener,  A   Coiliition  of  about    Twentff 

Greek  M3S.  of  tkt  Holy  Gotpelt 1853;  A 

Tranteripi  of  lAe  Cod.  Aug.,  with  afuU  CoUation 
of  Fifty  M88,  1859;  and  E.  de  Mundt,  of  Rus- 
sian MSS.  (N.  T.  1848).  The  chief  contents  of 
the  splendid  series  of  Tischendorf  *s  works  ( Codex 
Ephratnd  JtescripHu,  1843:  Codex  Cinromonta. 
MUf,  1852;  Monumenta  saci^a  inedita^  1846-1856: 
[J(/bn.  saet-a  ined.  nom  oolL^  vol.  i.  (1855),  ii.  (1857), 
iii.  (1360),  V.  (1865),  vi.  (1869);]  Aneedota  tacra 
tt  prof  ana,  1855,  [new  od.,  enlarged,  1861;]  No- 
tUiti  Cod.  Sinaitid,  1860;  {Codex  Sitwiticug, 
1862,  N.  T.  Sinaiticum,  1863,  and  N.  T.  Or,  ex 
Sin,  Cod.  1865;  Appendix  Codd.  Sin.  Vat.  Alex. 
1867;  Nov.  TetL  Vat.  1867,  and  Appendix  Nov. 
Te$L  Vnticani,  1869])  are  given  in  his  own  and 
ether  editions  of  tbe  N.  T.  [His  editions  of  im- 
portant Latin  MSS.,  KvangtUum  Palntinum  (ante- 
Hiefonymian),  1847,  and  Cod.  Amintinus^  1850. 
pew  ed.  1854,  may  also  be  mentioned  here.  —  A.] 
The  chief  works  on  the  history  of  the  printed  tAxt 
tre  thoae  of  IVegelles,  ffiet.  of  Printed  Text,  1854; 
Veiias,  Geichichte  d.  H.  Schrift.  §§  395  ff.,  where 
complete  hiUiograpMcal  refSerences;  and 
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the  PMlegomena  of  Mill,  Wetstein,  GrictbMh,  m| 
Tischendorf.  To  these  must  lie  added  the  prom- 
ised (1861 )  /ntfoduetion  of  Mr.  Scrivener. 

III.    PRIKCIPLES  OP  TkXTUAL  CKmClSM. 

Tbe  work  of  the  critic  can  never  be  sh^wd  bf 
definite  rules.  'Ilie  formal  enunciation  of  prin 
eiples  is  but  the  first  step  in  the  process  of  revUon. 
Even  lAchmann,  who  proposed  to  foik>w  the  moit 
directly  mechaiiioU  method,  frequently  aUowed  play 
to  his  own  judgment.  It  could  not,  indeed,  be 
otherwise  with  a  true  scholar;  and  if  there  is  nosd 
anywhere  for  the  most  free  and  devout  eicraae  of 
every  &culty,  it  must  be  in  tracing  out  the  wty 
words  of  the  Apostles  and  of  the  Lord  himaelll 
The  justification  of  a  method  of  revision  ties  m 
the  Rsult.  Omons  of  criticism  are  more  freqiMstl^ 
eorollaries  than  laws  of  procedure.  Yet  such  oaDont 
are  not  without  use  in  marking  the  course  to  be 
followed,  but  they  are  intended  only  to  guide,  and 
not  to  dispense  with  the  exercise  of  tact  and  seliol- 
arship.  The  student  will  Judge  for  biutself  how 
far  they  are  applicable  in  every  particular  case; 
and  no  exhibition  of  general  principles  can  super- 
sede tbe  necessity  of  a  careful  examination  of  the 
characteristics  of  separate  witnesses  and  of  groops 
of  witnesses.  The  text  of  Holy  Scripture,  like  the 
text  of  all  other  books,  depends  on  eridence.  Kales 
may  classify  the  evidence  and  facilitate  the  dedskn, 
but  tbe  final  appeal  must  be  to  the  evidenoe  itself. 
What  appears  to  be  the  only  sound  system  of  crit- 
icism will  be  seen  fit>m  tbe  rules  which  follow.  The 
examples  which  are  added  can  be  woriced  oat  in 
any  critical  edition  of  the  Greek  Testament,  and 
will  explain  better  than  any  lengthened  deacriptioo 
the  application  of  the  rules. 

1.  The  text  fnttat  thtvughoui  be  deHermnned  by 
evidence  without  alluunng  any  presa'iptive  right  to 
printed  editiong.  In  the  infancy  of  criticism  it 
natural  that  early  printed  editions  should 
a  greater  value  than  individual  MSS.  The  lan- 
guage of  the  Complutensi  VI  editors,  and  of  Erasmus 
and  Stephens,  was  such  as  to  command  respect  km 
thdr  texts  prior  to  examination.  Oompaiatively 
few  nwnuscripts  were  known,  and  none  thoronghly; 
but  at  present  the  whole  state  of  the  question  is 
altered.  We  are  now  accurately  acqiuiiiited  with 
the  materials  possessed  by  the  two  latter  editoti 
and  with  the  use  which  they  made  of  them.  If 
there  is  as  yet  no  such  certainty  with  rpgaid  to  the 
basis  of  the  Coniplutensiao  text,  it  is  at  least  dear 
that  no  high  \alue  can  be  assigned  to  it.  On  the 
other  hand  we  have,  in  addition  to  tbe  eariy  appar- 
atus, new  sources  of  eridence  of  infinitely  great«r 
variety  and  value.  To  claim  for  the  printed  test 
any  right  of  possession  is,  therefore,  to  l>e  fiuthless 
to  the  principles  of  critical  truUv  Tlie  wneivwi 
text  may  or  may  not  be  correct  in  any  particular 
case  but  this  must  be  determined  solely  bj  an  ap- 
peal to  the  original  authorities.  Kor  is  it  right 
even  to  assume  the  recei^^  text  as  our  baais.  Ilie 
question  before  us  is  not  What  ii  to  be  changed  1 
but,  What  U  tf> be  rend?  It  would  be  sdperlliioaa 
to  insist  on  this  if  it  were  not  that  a  natniBl  in- 
firmity nukes  every  one  uiyustly  conservative  is 
criticism.  It  seems  to  be  irreverent  to  distux1>  an  oM 
belief,  when  real  irreverence  lies  in  perpetuating  ai> 
error,  however  slight  it  may  appear  to  be.  Thk 
bokis  good  univenaily.  In  Holy  ScriptHi»sH»tbia| 


I  *  The  onwary  student  should  be  warned  against 
stfUow  ef  Hahn  and  Buttmann  (1866.  he.).    9m 


Appaodlx  to  Norton^  AsfcmMl  *,   ...,.....^, 
p.  448 IL  and  Afft^  Smarm  for  Cat.  Uf).  ».  I>77  It 
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jui  be  indifiereni;  and  it  it  the  supreme  dutj  '>f 
\k»  critic  to  apply  to  details  of  order  and  ortling- 
nphy  tLe  Hme  cire  as  he  bestows  on  what  may  be 
\a  i^  weightier  points.  If^  indeed,  there  nve  any- 
thing in  tJ^  clraumatances  of  the  first  publication 
if  tlie  N.  T.  which  might  leem  to  remove  it  from 
tU  ordinary  fortunes  of  books,  then  it  would  be 
iBpessnble  not  to  respeot  the  pious  sentiment  which 
uKpti  the  early  text  as  an  immediate  work  of 
Pjtfidenoe.  But  the  history  shows  too  many 
osrha  of  human  frailty  to  admit  of  such  a  sup- 
poiition.  The  text  itedf  contains  palpahle  and  ad- 
■itted  cmn  (Matt.  ii.  11,  §lpov;  Acts  viii.  37, 
ix.  5,  9:  Apoc  v.  14,  xxiL  11;  not  to  mention  1 
John  V.  7),  in  every  way  anak)goo8  to  those  which 
omr  in  the  first  elasairal  texts,  llie  conclusion 
h  obfioQS,  and  it  is  superstition  rather  than  re\'er- 
nes  which  refuses  to  apply  to  the  servioe  of  Scrip- 
tare  the  kwa  which  have  restored  so  mueh  of  their 
nitftte  beauty  to  other  ancient  writings.  It  may 
not  be  ponibla  to  fix  the  reading  in  ewy  case 
fssflly,  bat  it  is  no  less  the  duty  of  the  scholar  to 
sdfincs  IS  &r  as  he  can  and  mark  the  extreme 
nn^  of  uncertainty. 

&  £9erjf  eiemeni  of  evidence  mutt  be  tiken  into 
vesoHl  Ae/vre  a  cUcieUm  is  made.  Some  uncer- 
tsinty  most  necessarily  remain ;  for,  when  it  is  said 
Ihit  the  text  must  rest  upon  evidence,  it  is  implied 
Ihii  it  omst  mi  on  an  examination  of  the  whole 
evidcitee.  But  it  can  never  be  said  that  the  mines 
of  critieism  are  exhausted.  Vet  even  here  the  poa- 
■bfe  iimits  of  variation  are  narrow.  The  available 
mdeoee  is  eo  foil  and  manifold  that  it  is  difficult 
ti  conceive  that  any  new  authorities  could  do 
iBors  than  torn  the  scale  in  cases  which  are  at 
proiMwl  doubtful.  But  to  exclude  remote  chances 
if  error  it  is  necessary  to  take  account  of  every 
testinMHiy.  No  arbitrary  line  can  he  drawn  ex- 
•hidiag  MSS.  versions  or  quotations  bebw  a  cer- 
tain <bte.  The  true  text  must  (as  a  rule)  explain 
■11  Tiriatiooa,  and  the  most  recent  forms  may  illus- 
hste  the  original  one.  In  practice  it  will  be  found 
Jtat  certain  documents  miy  he  neglected  after  ex- 
■aiaataon,  and  that  the  value  of  oUiers  U  variously 
ifiseted  by  determinable  conditions;  but  still,  as  no 
nnation  is  inherently  indifierent,  no  testimony 
«i  be  absolutely  disregarded. 

I.  The  relfilire  tptiyhi  oj  the  eevertU  ekuees  of 

eddenoe  it  modified  by  titeir  generic  chareuUer. 

Manuaeripts,  versions,  and  citations,   the  three 

^nst  ebsses  of  external  authorities  for  the  text, 

an  obviowly  open  to  characteristic  errors.     The 

Int  are  peculiarly  liable  to  errors  from  transcrip- 

|oQ  (eonip.  i.  $  31  iT.).    The  two  hst  are  liable  to 

Ims  eauae  of  corruption  and  also  to  others.     The 

Vtam  of  the  laa-^uage  into  which  the  translation 

h  made  may  require  the  introduction  of  connecting 

^ides  or  words  of  refiereiioe,  as  can  be  seen  from 

(he  JtaHcised  words  in  the  A.  V.    Some  uses  of  the 

tftide  and  of  prepositions  cannot  be  expressed  or 

listingttisiied  with  certainty  in  translation.  Glosses 

or  smgina]  additions  are  more  likely  to  pass  into 

the  text  in  the  [ntwess  of  translation  than  in  that 

if  tnmseription.    Quotations,  on  the  other  hand, 

«e  efteo  partial  or  from  memory,  and  long  use 

■ay  give  .i  tiaditional  fixity  to  a  alight  oonfosion  or 

id^itetion  of  passages  of  Sisripturs.  These  grounds 

if  bseumey  are,  bowpver,  easily  determined,  and 

tee  is  venerslly  little  difficulty  in  deciding  whether 

ike  reiKlering  of  a  version  or  the  testimony  of  a 

father  ean  bt  frlrly  quoted.     Moreover,  tb«  most 

it  venioos  are  so  dose  to  the  Glreek  test 
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that  they  preBer\-e  the  order  of  the  original  with 
scrupulous  accuracy,  and  even  in  representing  mi- 
nute shades  d  expression,  observe  a  constant  uni- 
formity which  could  not  have   been   anticipated 
(comp.  Lachmann,  N,  T,  i.  p.  xlv.  ff.).   It  is  a  far 
more  serious  obstacle  to  the  critical  use  of  these 
authorities  that  the  texts  of  the  versions  and  (V 
thoa  generally  are  in  a  very  imperfect  state.  With 
the  exception  of  the  LAtin  Version  there  is  not  one 
in  which  a  thoroughly  satis&ctory  text  is  available; 
and  the  editions  of  (dement  and  Origen  are  little 
qualified  to  satisfy  strict  demands  of  scholarship. 
As  a  general  rule  the  evidence  of  botlTmay  Im  trusted 
where  they  differ  fW>m  the  htte  text  of  the  N.  T., 
but  where  they  agree  with  this  against  other  early 
authorities,  there  is  reason  to  entertain  a  suspicion 
of  corruption.     This  is  sufficiently  clear  on  com- 
paring the  old  printed  text  of  Chrysostom  with  the 
text  of  the  best  MSS.   But  when  full  albwaiice  has 
been  made  for  all  these  drawbacks,  the  mutually 
corrective  power  of  the  three  kinds  of  testimony  is 
of   the  highest  value.     The  eridence  of  versions 
may  show  at  once  tliat  a  MS  reading  is  a  transcrip- 
tural  error:  John  i.  U,  b  tiiniv  (B  C);  Jude  12, 
Ardtrats  (A);  1  John  i.2,  koI  h  lop<iicaficK (Ii), ii. 
8,  (TKta  for  ffKoAa  (A),  ui.  21,  fx"  (B);  2  Pet.ii. 
16,  iv  ity$pAiroisi  eud  the  absence  of  thdr  support 
throws  doubt  upon  readings  otherwise  of  the  high- 
est probability:  2  Pet. ii.  4,  o-cipois,  ii.  6,  iutrt&iffu- 
The  testimony  of  an  early  Father  is  again  sufficient 
to  give  preponderating  weight  to  slight  M3.  author- 
ity: Matt  i.  18,  rou  Z\  xP^trrov  ^  yivwis\  »ud 
since  versions  and  Fathers  go  back  to  a  time  ante- 
rior to  any  existing  MSS.,  they  f\imish  a  standard 
by  which  we  may  measure  the  conformity  of  any 
MS.  with  the  most  ancient  text.     On  questions 
of  orthography  MSS.  nione  have  authority.     The 
earliest  Fathers,  like  our  own  writers,  seem  (if  we 
may  Judge  flrom  printed  texts)  to  have  adopted  the 
current  spelling  of  their  time,  and  not  to  have 
aimed  at  preserving  in  this  respect  the  dialectic 
peculiarities  of  N.  T.  Greek.     But  MSS.,  again, 
are  n(tt  free  flroni  special  IHiosyncrasies  (if  the  phraac 
may  be  allowed)  both  in  construction  and  orthog- 
raphy, and  unless  account  be  taken  of  these  s 
wrong  Judgment  may  he  made  in  Isolated  parages. 
4.   The  mere  prefxmfieranee  of  numbers  i$  in 
itself  of  no  toeight^    If  the  multiplication  of  copies 
of  Uie  N.  T.  had  beer  uniform,  it  is  evidoit  tliat 
the  number  of  later  copies  preserved  from  the 
accidents  of  time  wouU  have  fax  exceeded  that  of 
the  earlier,  yet  no  one  wouki  have  preferred  the 
fuller  testimony  of  the  13th  to  the  scantier  docu- 
ments of  the  4th  century.     Some  changes  are 
necessarily  introduced  ^n  the  most  careful  copying, 
and  th»e  are  rapidly  multiplied.     A  recent  MS 
may  have  been  copied  fh>m  one  of  great  antiquity, 
but  this  must  be  a  rare  occurrence.     If  all  MSS. 
were  derived  by  successive  reproduction  fiK>m  oi  e 
source,  the  most  ancient  though  few,  would  claim 
supreme  authority  over  t-he  more  recent  mass.     As 
it  Is,  the  case  is  still  stror«ger.     It  has  been  shown 
that  the  body  of  later  conies  was  made  under  one 
influence.     They  give  the  testio>')ny  of  one  church 
only,  and  not  oi  all.     For  many  generations  Byxan- 
I  tine  scribes  must  gradually,  r  at  though  uiicon- 
sciously,  have  aasimihted  the  text  to  their  current 
form  ck  expreasion.    Meanwhile  the  propagation  of 
tue  Syrian  and  AfHean  types  of  text  was  left  te 
the  casual  reprodootion  of  an  ancient  exemplar. 
Theae  were  neoessarily  for  rarer  than  kter  ao"! 
modified  copies,  and  at  the  same  time  likely  tf 
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be  fitf  btt  uaed.  RepraenUtirai  of  oim  daft 
wen  therefore  multiplied  npidly,  while  thoee  of 
other  cImms  barely  oontinued  to  exist.  From  this 
it  foUowB  that  MSS.  have  no  abstract  numerical 
value.  Variety  of  evidence,  and  not  a  crowd  of 
witnesses,  must  decide  on  each  doubtful  point;  and 
it  happens  by  no  means  rarely  that  one  or  two 
MSS.  alone  support  a  reading  which  ia  unques- 
tionably right  (Matt  i.  35,  v.  4,  5;  Mark  U.  22, 

Ac*)* 

5.  The  more  ancUnt  reading  ie  generally  p''*-/- 
erabU,  This  principle  seems  to  be  almost  a 
truism.  It  cajf  only  be  assailed  by  assuming  that 
the  recent  reading  is  itself  the  representative- of  an 
authority  still  more  ancient  Rut  this  carries  the 
dedsion  from  the  domain  of  evidence  to  that  of 
ooi\JecturB,  and  the  issue  must  be  tried  on  indi- 
vidual passages. 

6.  The  fnore  ancient  reading  u  generally  tht 
reading  of  the  more  nncitnt  MSS.  This  proposi- 
tion ia  fully  established  by  a  comparison  of  explicit 
early  testimony  with  the  text  of  the  oldest  copies. 
It  would  be  strange,  indeed,  if  it  were  otherwise. 
In  this  respect  the  discovery  of  the  Codex  Sinai- 
ficui  cannot  but  have  a  powerful  influence  upon 
Hiblical  criticism.  Whatever  may  be  its  individual 
(leculiarities,  it  preserves  the  ancient  readings  in 
characteristic  passages  (Lulce  ii.  14;  John  1.  4, 18; 
1  Tim.  ill.  16).  If  the  secondary  uncials  (E  F  S 
TT,  etc.)  are  really  the  direct  representatives  of  a  text 

more  ancient  than  that  in  H  B  C  Z,  it  is  at  least 
remarkable  that  no  unequivocal  eariy  authority  pre- 
sents their  characteristic  readings.  This  difficulty 
is  greatly  increased  by  internal  considerations.  The 
characteristic  readings  of  the  moat  ancient  MSS. 
are  those  wliich  preserve  in  their  greatest  integrity 
those  subtle  characteristics  of  style  which  are  too 
minute  to  attract  the  attention  of  a  transcriber, 
and  yet  too  marked  in  their  recurrence  to  be  due 
to  anything  less  than  an  unconscious  law  of  com- 
position. The  laborious  investigations  of  Gersdorf 
{ReUrdge  zur  Sprach- ChnrncUriilik  d.  Sahri/U 
rttUer  d.  N.  T.  lieipzig,  1816)  have  placed  many 
of  these  peculiarities  in  a  clear  light,  and  it  seems 
impossible  to  study  his  collections  without  gainuig 
the  assurance  that  the  earliest  copies  have  preserved 
the  truest  image  of  the  Apostolic  texts.  This 
conclusion  from  style  is  convincingly  confirmed  by 
the  appearance  of  the  genuine  dialectic  forms  of 
Hellenistic  Greek  in  those  MSS.,  and  those  only, 
which  preserve  characteristic  traits  of  construction 
uid  order.  As  long  as  it  was  supposed  that  these 
i>rms  were  Alexandrine,  their  occurrence  was  natu- 
rally  held  to  be  a  mark  of  the  Egyptian  oigin 
of  the  MSS.,  but  now  that  it  is  certain  that  they 
were  characteristic  of  a  class  and  not  of  a  locality, 
it  ii  impossible  to  resist  the  inference  that  the 
kwuments  which  have  preserved  delicate  and 
ivanescent  traits  of  apostolic  language  must  have 
preserved  its  substance  also  with  the  greatest 
iccuracy. 

T.  The  antnerU  text  i»  often  prteei-vea  mbttam- 
inliy  in  recent  copies.  But  while  the  most  andent 
opies,  m  a  wbrle,  gire  the  most  ancient  text,  yet 
jC  is  by  no  means  confined  exclusively  to  them, 
rhe  text  of  D  in  the  Gospels,  however  much  it  has 
oeen  hiterpoUted,  preserves  in  several  caaes  almost 
alone  the  true  reading.  Other  MSS.  exbt  of 
imoat  every  date  (8th  cent.  L  B«  &th  oent  X  A 
P,  O,,  10th  cent  1,106,  11th  cent.  33,  22,  Ac.), 
contain  in  the  main  the  oldest  lext,  though 
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iu  ihtm  the  ortbogra|ihy  is  modernized,  and 
ebanges  appear  which  indicate  a  greater  or  hsi 
departure  tnm  the  original  copy.  The  importanei 
of  the  best  cursives  has  been  moat  strangdy  neg- 
lected, and  it  b  but  reoently  that  their  true  daioM 
to  authority  have  been  known.  In  many  caaes 
where  other  aneient  evidence  ia  defective  or  divided 
they  are  of  the  highest  value,  and  it  seUom  hap> 
pens  that  any  true  reading  is  wholly  unanpported 
by  late  evidenoe. 

8.  The  agreement  of  andent  3£88.^  or  of  MSS. 
oontmning  an  ancient  text^  utth  alt  the  earUett 
vereione  and  cHaUone  marke  a  coiain  reading. 
The  final  aigumeot  in  &vor  of  the  text  of  the  mof  t 
ancient  oojrfes  lies  in  the  combined  enppait  which 
they  recdve  in  characteristic  passages  from  the 
most  andent  \^eraions  and  patristic  citations.  The 
reading  of  the  oldest  MSS.  is,  as  a  general  rule, 
uphdd  by  the  true  reading  of  Versi<Mi8  and  the 
certain  testimony  of  the  Fathers,  where  this  eaa 
be  ascertained.  The  later  reading,  and  this  ia  not 
leas  worthy  of  notice,  is  with  equal  eonstaney 
repeated  in  the  corrupted  text  of  the  Versions, 
and  often  in  inferior  MSS.  of  Fathen.  The  fores 
of  this  combination  of  testimony  can  only  be 
apprehended  after  a  continuous  examination  <^ 
passages.  A  mere  selection  of  texta  oonreys  only 
a  partial  impression ;  and  it  is  most  important  to 
obserne  the  erron  of  the  weightiest  authorities 
when  isolated,  in  order  to  appreciate  rightly  tbeir 
independent  value  when  combined.  For  this  piir> 
pose  the  student  is  urged  to  note  for  himaelf  the 
readings  of  a  few  selected  authorities  (A  B  C  1)  L 
X  1,  83,  69,  Ac.,  the  MSS.  of  the  old  l.aUn  a  be 
ffk,  etc.,  the  best  MSS.  of  the  Vulgate,  am.  far. 
harl.,  etc.,  the  great  oriental  renions)  through  a 
few  chapter! ;  and  it  may  certainly  be  predicted 
that  the  result  will  be  a  perfect  confidenee  in  the 
text,  aupported  by  the  combined  authority  of  the 
daases  of  witnesses,  though  frequently  one  or 
two  Gredt  MSS.  are  to  be  foUowed  against  all 
the  remainder. 

0.  7*Ae  disagreement  of  the  numt  ancient  a^hor- 
Uiet  often  nutrks  the  existence  of  a  corrufitiim 
anterior  to  them.  But  it  happens  by  no  means 
rarely  that  the  moat  andent  authorities  are  divided. 
In  this  case  it  is  necessary  to  recognize  an  altema- 
tire  reading;  and  the  inconaisteney  of  Tiachei«dcrf 
in  his  various  editions  would  have  been  lesa  glaring, 
if  he  had  followed  the  example  of  Grieabaeb  in 
noUchig  prominently  those  readings  to  whidi  a 
slight  change  in  the  balance  of  eridenoe  would 
give  the  preponderance.  Abeolute  certainty  ia  not 
in  every  case  attainable,  and  tlie  peremptory  asser- 
tion of  a  critic  cannot  set  aside  the  doubt  which 
lies  on  the  conflicting  testimony  of  trustworthy 
witnesses.  The  differences  are  <^fcen  in  themad^-es 
(as  nuiy  appear)  of  little  moment,  bnt  the  work 
of  the  scholar  is  to  present  deariy  in  ita  minutest 
details  the  whole  result  of  his  materials.  Exam- 
ples of  legitimate  doubt  as  to  the  true  readinff 
occnr  Matt  vU.  14,  Ac.;  Luke  x.  42,  Ac.;  John  i. 
18,  ii.  8,  Ac.;  1  John  ill.  1,  v.  10,  Ac.;  Rom.  iii. 
26,  iv.  1,  Ao.  In  rare  caaes  this  diversity  appearv 
to  indicate  a  corruption  which  ii  earlier  thao  an; 
remaining  documents:  Matt  li.  87;  Mark  i.  27 
2  Peter  i.  21;  James  ui.  6,  iv.  14;  Koiu.  i.  32 
V.  6  (17),  xiii.  5,  xvi.  25  fT.  (toe  spedal  form  of 
variation  in  the  moat  valuable  anthinitie*  requiiw 
particular  mention.  An  eariy  difference  of  ordei 
frequmtly  indicates  the  interpolation  of  a  gloet 
and  when  the  best  authoritiea  are  tLos  divided 
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mj  Miciait  though  slight  endenoe  for  the  oniia- 
Buo  of  the  tnuisfemd  cUuie  deservei  the  greatest 
eoniideratioii:  Matt.  i.  18,  ▼.  32,  39,  xii.  38,  Ac.; 
Rom.  IT.  1,  Ac- 1  Jam.  i.  2S.  And  generally  seri- 
aiit  Tariatkna  la  expression  between  the  primary 
anthorities  point  to  an  early  oomiption  by  addi- 
tion: Matt  z.  29;  Bom.  1.  27,  29,  ui.  22,  26. 

10.  The  argument  from  tnittttat  tvidtnce  i» 
nbctifi  preotriout.  IS  a  reading  is  in  accordance 
with  the  general  style  of  the  writer,  it  may  be 
Hid  on  the  one  side  that  thu  fact  it  in  its  &vor, 
and  on  the  otha  that  an  acute  copyist  probably 
cfaans^ed  the  exceptional  expression  for  Ute  more 
maal  one:  e.  jr.  MaU.  i.  24,  U.  14,  vii.  21,  Ac. 
If  a  leadmg  is  more  emphatic,  it  may  be  urged 
that  the  ttiise  is  improred  by  its  adoption :  if  leas 
ttiphatic,  th.'it  scril)es  were  habitually  inclined  to 
pnte  stronger  tvnns:  e.  g.  Matt.  v.  13,  vi.  4,  Ac. 
Ew  in  the  case  of  the  supposed  influence  of 
parallel  possa^n  in  the  synoptic  Evangelists,  it  is 
by  eo  meani  eesy  to  resist  the  weight  of  ancient 
teitimonj  whan  it  supports  the  parallel  phrase,  in 
kvor  of  tiie  natural  canon  which  recommends  the 
choice  of  vanetj  in  preference  to  uniformity :  e.  g. 
MsU.  iii.  6,  iv.  9,  vui.  32,  ix.  11,  Ac  But  though 
uitemal  evidence  is  commonly  only  of  subjective 
filue,  there  are  some  general  rules  which  are  of 
rery  wide,  if  not  of  universal  application.  These 
liars  hroe  to  decide  or  to  confirm  a  judgment; 
bot  in  every  instance  they  must  be  used  only  in 
lombination  with  direct  testimony. 

11.  The  more  difficult  reading  is  preferable  to 
tkt  timpUr  (proclivi  lectionl  pnestat  ardua,  Bengel). 
Kxfl^A  in  cases  of  obvious  corruption  this  canon 
|iioi«li|y  holda  good  without  exception,  in  ques- 
tions <d  language,  construction,  and  sense.  Rare 
IT  provincial  forms,  irregular  usages  of  worda,  rough 
tarns  of  exptee^ion,  are  unifersally  to  be  taken  in 
preference  to  the  ordinary  and  idiomatic  phraaes. 
The  bold  end  emphatic  agglomeration  of  clauses, 
with  the  feweat  connecting  particles,  is  always 
Bkely  to  be  nearest  to  the  original  text.  The  usace 
af  the  different  apostolic  writers  varies  in  this 
reelect,  but  there  are  very  few,  if  any,  uistances 
where  the  roaes  of  copyists  have  left  out  a  genuine 
oonoecUon ;  and  on  the  other  hand  there  is  hardly 
a  chapter  in  St.  Paul's  Epistles  where  they  have 
not  mtroduoed  one.  The  same  rule  is  true  in 
qaestioiis  of  interpretation.  The  hardest  reading 
h  genenlljr  the  true  one:  Matt.  vi.  1,  xix.  17,  xxi. 
31  (6  terreoos);  Rom.  viii.  28  {6  $€65)1  2  Cor.  v. 
?;  Dnlras,  indeed,  the  diflSculty  lies  below  the  sur- 
ace:  as  Rom.  xii.  11  (iraxp^  for  Kvpi^)y  xii.  13 
i^unUut  for  xpeicur)'  The  rale  admits  yet  further 
yf  another  modified  application.  The  less  definite 
tat&ig  ie  generally  prderable  to  the  more  definite. 
Isos  tlie  fatore  is  constantly  substituted  for  the 
fres^ant  present.  Matt.  vii.  8;  Rom.  xv.  18:  com- 
pound for  simple  words.  Matt.  vii.  28,  viii.  17,  xi. 
'Jb;  and  pronouns  of  ref^venoe  are  ftvquently  in- 
troduced to  emphasize  the  statement,  Matt  vi.  4. 
But  caution  mtiat*  be  used  lest  our  own  imperfect 
Hnse  of  the  naturalness  of  an  idiom  may  lead  to 
ifae  neglect  of  external  evidence  (Matt.  xxv.  16, 
hobivw  wrongly  for  U^pdrietp)' 

12.  The  ahorter  reading  it  generaUg  pr^ernbU 
o  tike  longer.  This  canon  is  very  often  coincident 
«ith  the  forroer  one;  but  it  admits  also  of  a  wider 
HHiBeatfcwu  Except  in  very  rare  cases  copyists 
■evsr  omiUed  intentionally,  while  they  constantly 
jitwidueed  into  the  text  maiginal  glosses  and  even 

i*adingi  (com|).  §  13),  either  from  igno- 
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ranee  or  ihom  a  natuzal  desire  to  leave  out  nothing 
which  seemed  to  come  with  a  claim  to  authority 
The  extent  to  which  this  instinct  influcneed  thr 
character  of  the  later  text  can  Ite  seen  from  ai 
examination  of  the  various  readings  in  a  few  chap* 
ten.  Thus  in  Matt.  vi.  the  following  interpolar 
tions  occur:  4  (aurds),  iv  r^  tpwtpy-  5  {M 
Zri  iar*  6  iw  r^  ^avep^*  10  M  t^s  7.  13  Jhi 
vov  •  •  c^i^y*  i&  {rk  ttapawr.  cdnw)*  16  8ri  ihr* 
19  ip  r^  <paptp^.  The  synoptic  Gospels  were  the 
most  exposed  to  this  kind  of  corraptiou,  but  it 
occurs  in  all  parts  of  the  N.  T.  Everywhere  the 
fuller,  rounder,  more  complete  form  of  expression 
b  open  to  the  suspicion  of  change:  and  the  pre- 
eminence of  the  ancient  authorities  is  nowhere  sees 
more  plainly  than  in  the  constancy  with  which 
they  combine  in  preserving  the  plain,  vigorous,  and 
abrupt  phraseology  of  the  apostolic  writings.  A 
few  examples  takoi  almost  at  random  will  illuatrate 
the  various  cases  to  which  the  rule  applies:  Matt 
ii.  15,  iv.  6,  xii.  25;  James  iii.  12;  Rom.  ii.  1,  viiL 
23,  X.  15,  XV.  29  (comp.  §  13). 

13.  That  reading  it  preferable  which  explaint 
the  origin  of  the  other*.  This  rale  is  chiefly  of 
use  in  cases  of  great  complication,  and  it  would  be 
impossible  to  find  a  better  example  than  one  which 
has  been  brought  forward  by  'llscbendorf  fcMr  a 
difierent  purpose  (N.  T.  Praf  pp.  xxxiii ,  xxxiv.). 
The  common  reading  in  Mark  ii.  22  is  d  oIpos 
iitxetrai  icol  ol  iuTKoi  AwoAovmroi,  which  is  per- 
fiBcUy  simple  in  itsdf,  and  the  undoubted  readuig 
in  the  parallel  passage  of  St.  Matthew.  But  here 
there  are  great  variations.  One  important  MS. 
(L)  reads  6  oXvin  iicxtTrai  koX  ol  iurKoii  another 
(D  with  it.)  i  oJyos  icol  &<ricol  iaroKovvraii  an- 
other (B)  ^  olyos  iar6Wvrai  Ktd  ol  iiaxoL  Here, 
if  we  bear  in  mind  the  reading  in  St.  Matthew,  it 
is  morally  certain  that  the  text  of  B  b  correct. 
This  may  have  been  changed  into  the  common 
text,  but  cannot  have  arisen  out  of  it.  Compare 
James  iv.  4,  12;  Matt.  xxiv.  38;  Jude  18;  liom. 
vU.  25;  Marie  i.  16.27. 

(For  the  principles  of  textual  criticism  compen 
Griesbach,  JV.  T.  Prvlegg.  §  3,  pp.  Iviii.  fT.;  Tischen- 
dorf,  N.  T.  Prolegg.  pp.  xxxii.  -  xliv. :  Trqgellei, 
PiinUd  Text,  pp.  132  fT. ;  (Home's)  fntroductiom, 
iv.  pp.  342  ff.  The  Critit  of  WeUtein  {ProUgg 
pp.  206-240,  Lotae)  ie  very  unsatisfiietory.) 

*  On  the  application  of  these  principles  the 
student  will  find  valuable  hints  in  Griesbach'i 
Commentaiiut  Criticutf  2  pt.  1798-1811,  and  in 
T.  S.  Green's  Courte  of  Developed  Ci-iticitm^  etc., 
lx>ud.  1856.  Reiche*s  QnnmentarUtt  Criticut,  3 
torn.  Gutt  1853m2,  4to,  is  not  very  imiiortant 

A. 

IV.  Thb  Lamouaob  op  tiib  New  TBerx- 

MEMT. 

1.  The  eastern  conquests  of  Alexander  opened 
a  new  field  for  the  development  of  the  Greek  laii 
guage.  It  may  be  reasonably  doubted  whether  a 
specific  Macedonian  dialect  is  not  a  mere  fiction  of 
granmiarians;  but  increased  freedom  both  in  form 
and  constraction  was  a  necessary  consequence  of 
the  wide  diflfVision  of  Greek.  Even  in  Aristotle 
there  is  a  great  declension  from  the  chisaical  stand- 
ard  of  purity,  though  the  Attic  formed  the  basis 
of  his  Unguage;  and  the  rise  of  the  commtm  oc 
Giecian  dialect  (SicUcktos  icoti^,  or  8.  'EAAifKUd^) 
is  dated  flram  his  time.  In  the  writings  of  edu- 
cited  men  who  wen  EamiUar  with  ancient  modsla 
this  *« common"  dialect  always  preserved  a  doss 
resemblance  to  the  normal  Attic  but  in  the  intrr- 
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xjune  oi  ordinar}-  life  the  oomiption  must  hare 
been  both  great  and  rapid. 

9.  At  no  place  oould  the  corruption  have  been 
greater  or  more  rapid  than  at  Alexandria,  where  a 
motley  population,  engaged  in  active  commerce, 
tdopted  Greek  as  their  common  medium  of  com- 
munication. [Alexandria,  i.  p.  63.]  And  it 
is  in  Alexandria  that  we  must  look  for  the  origin 
of  the  language  of  the  New  Testament.  Two 
dtitincf  elements  were  combined  in  this  man'elous 
dialect  which  was  destined  to  preserve  forever  the 
fullest  tidings  of  the  Gospel.  On  the  one  side 
there  was  Hebrew  conception,  on  the  other  Greek 
axpression.  The  thoughts  of  the  Kast  were  wedded 
lO  the  words  of  the  West,  lliis  was  accomplished 
b}  the  gradual  transkttion  of  the  Hel>rew  Scrip- 
tures into  the  vernacular  Greek.  The  Greek  had 
already  lost  the  exquiiiite  symmetry  of  its  lirst 
form,  80  that  it  could  take  the  clear  impress  of 
Hebrew  ideas;  and  at  the  same  time  it  had  gained 
rather  than  lost  in  richness  and  capacity.  In  this 
manner  what  may  be  called  the  theocratic  aspect 
of  nature  and  history  was  embodied  in  Greek 
phnues,  and  the  power  and  freedom  of  Greek 
quickened  and  defined  Eastern  speculation.  Tlie 
theories  of  the  '* purists"  of  the  17th  century 
(comp.  Winer,  Crainmntik^  §  1;  Reuas,  (Jtsch,  d. 
//.  S.  §  47)  were  based  on  a  complete  misconcep- 
tion of  what  we  may,  without  presumption,  feel 
to  have  been  required  for  a  universal  Gospel.  The 
message  was  not  for  one  nation  only,  but  for  all; 
and  the  langusige  in  which  it  was  promulgated  — 
like  its  most  successful  preacher  —  united  in  one 
eomplementary  attributes.  [IIklijsnist,  ii.  p. 
1039  ff.] 

3.  The  Greek  of  the  LXX.  — like  the  luiglish 
of  tlie  A.  V.  or  the  German  of  Luther  —  naturally 
determined  the  Greek  dialect  of  the  mass  of  the 
Jews.  It  is  quite  possible  that  numerous  provin- 
cialisms existed  among  the  Greek- speaking  Jewit  of 
Egypt,  Palatine,  and  Asia  Minor,  but  the  dialect 
of  their  common  Scriptures  must  have  given  a 
general  unity  to  their  language.  It  is,  therefore, 
more  correct  to  call  the  N.  T.  dialect  Hellenistic 
;han  Alexandrine,  though  the  form  by  which  it 
is  characterized  may  have  been  peculiarly  Alexan- 
-irine  at  first.  Its  k)cal  character  was  lost  when 
the  LXX.  was  spread  among  Uie  Greek  Dispersion ; 
and  that  which  was  originally  confined  to  one  city 
yt  one  work  was  adopted  by  a  whole  nation.  At 
:he  same  time  much  of  the  extreme  harshness  of 
the  LXX.  dialect  was  softened  down  by  intercourse 
with  Greeks  or  grecising  foreigneni,  and  conversely 

ho  wide  spread  of  proeelytism   familiarixed    the 
Greeks  with  Hebrew  ideas. 

4.  Tlie  position  of  Palestine  was  peculiar.  The 
4ramatc  (Syro-Chaldaic),  which  was  the  national 
iUdect  after  the  Return,  existed  side  by  side  with 
the  Greek.  Both  languages  leem  to  have  Ijeen 
{enerally  understood,  though,  if  we  may  judge 
dnom  other  instances  of  bilingual  countries,  the 
Aramaic  would  be  the  chosen  language  for  the 
common  intercourse  of  Jews  (2  Mace.  vii.  8,  21, 
17).  It  was  in  this  language,  we  may  believe,  that 
jur  Lord  was  accustomed  to  teach  the  people ;  and 
h  appears  that  He  used  the  same  in  the  more 
private  acts  of  his  life  (Mark  iii.  17,  v.  41,  vii.  34; 
Matt,  xxvii.  4G;  Juun  i.  42:  cf.  John  xx.  16). 
3ttt  the  habitual  use  of  the  LXX.  is  a  sufficient 
groof  of  the  familiarity  of  the  Palestinian  Jews 
wX\  the  Greek  dialect;  and  the  Judicial  proceed- 
feifi  httotf  Pikte  must  have  been  conducted  in 
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Greek.     (Comp.  GrinfieU,  Apology  for  th»  UOL 
pp.  76  ff.)     [Lanouagk  of  the  N.  T.] 

6.  The  Roman  occupation  of  Syria  was  aot 
altogeth^  without  influence  upon  the  laognage  A 
oonaiderable  number  of  Latin  words,  ehiefly  idv- 
ring  to  acts  of  government,  occur  in  th«  N.  T. 
and  they  are  probably  only  a  sample  of  hugcr  iiioo' 
mtiona  (ir^yo-of ,  \9yt^Pt  tcovrrm^ta^  iunrdptoPt 
Ko9pdyTfiSf  9fipdpiotf^  /jUkuty,  wpturtipiop,  i^par 
ycAAovF,  St.  Matt ,  etc.;  K^rrvpUtp^  (nr€JcoiiA^* 
rwp,  rh  Uwphv  woi^<rai,  St.  Bfaik;  \/mor, 
ffovBdpioVf  riT\0Si  St.  John,  etc.;  Xi^cpriros, 
Ko\»via,  ffifUKipBtoPf  (TucdptoSf  St  Luke;  fid- 
iccXAoF,  fAf^pdya,  St  Paul).  Other  words  ia 
common  use  were  of  Semitic  {hppafiAv^  (i^dwwpy 
KopfiavaSf  &afifiti)i  Penian  (iyyapt^,  M^h^<9 
TidpcuwapdS9uros\  or  ^ptian  origin  (fiJOop)- 

6.  The  language  which  was  moolded  under  tiMse 
various  influences  presents  many  peculiarities,  both 
philological  and  exegetical,  which  have  m^  jet 
been  placed  in  a  dear  light  For  a  bug  time  it 
has  been  most  strangely  assumed  that  the  lingniitie 
forms  preserved  in  the  oldest  HSS.  are  AUsBtm^ 
dt'ine  and  not  in  the  widest  sense  HeUenuttc,  and 
on  the  other  hand  that  the  Aramaic  modifications 
of  the  N.  T.  phraseokigy  remove  it  from  the  wpbtn 
of  strict  grammatical  analysis.  These  errors  an 
necessarily  fatal  to  all  real  advance  in  the  accurats 
study  of  the  words  or  sense  of  the  apostolic  writ- 
ings. In  the  oase  of  St  Phul,  no  less  than  in  ths 
case  of  Herodotus,  the  evidence  of  the  esiUest 
witnesses  must  be  decisive  as  to  dialectic  forms. 
Egyptian  scribes  preserved  the  characteristics  of 
other  books,  and  there  is  no  reason  to  suppose  thai 
they  altered  those  of  the  N.  T.  Nor  is  it  reason* 
able  to  conclude  that  the  later  stages  of  a  language 
lure  go^'emed  by  no  Uw  or  that  the  introduction 
of  fresh  elements  destroys  the  symmetry  which  in 
reality  it  only  changes.  But  if  old  misconcqiCions 
still  lingo:,  \*ery  much  has  been  done  latdy  to  open 
the  way  to  a  sounder  understanding  both  of  tbs 
form  and  the  substance  of  the  N.  T.  by  TSschen- 
dorf  (as  to  the  dialect,  N,  T.  [ed.  7]  ProUgg. 
pp.  xlvi.-Ixii.),  by  Winer  (as  to  the  grammstiesl 
laws,  Gramm.  d.  N.  T,  SpraeJnd.,  6th  ed.,  1856 
[7th  ed.,  1867];  comp.  Green's  Gi-ammnr  of  N. 
T.  dinitcl,  1842  [2d  ed.,  1862,  and  A.  Buttmsnn, 
Gram,  d,  neutt^.  SprachgtbrauchBj  1850] ),  sad 
by  the  Uter  oommentat(ns  (Fritzsche,  Liicke,  Bleflk, 
Meyer,  Alford,  [ElUcott,  lightlbot,  Baumlein]). 
In  detail  comparatively  UtUe  remains  to  be  dons, 
but  a  philosophical  view  of  the  N.  T.  language  as 
a  whole  is  yet  to  be  desired,  for  this  it  would 
be  necessary  to  take  account  of  the  commanding 
authority  of  the  LXX.  over  the  religious  diaket, 
of  the  constant  and  living  power  c^  the  spoken 
Aramaic  and  Greek,  of  the  mutual  influence  of 
inflectk>n  and  syntax,  of  the  inherent  vitality  of 
words  and  forms,  of  the  history  of  technical  term* 
and  of  the  creative  enei^  of  Christian  truth 
Some  of  these  points  may  be  <discuned  in  other 
articles;  for  the  present  it  must  be  enoi^  to 
notice  a  few  of  the  most  salient  characteristics  of 
the  huiguage  as  to  form  and  expreraion. 

7.  The  formal  differences  of  the  Greek  of  ths 
N.  T.  from  classical  Greek  are  partly  dififerenoes  of 
vocabulary  and  partly  diflerences  of  constmrtioo. 
Old  words  are  chang^  in  orthography  (1)  ot  ia 
inflection  (2);  new  words  (3)  and  rare  or  novd 
oonstnictions  (4)  are  introduced.  One  or  twf 
examples  of  each  of  these  dsases  may  be  notierd 
But  tt  must  be  again  remaiked  thai  the  Isngttgi 
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■f  the  N.  T.,  both  m  to  ito  lesioqgniphy  and  as 
lo  its  grmmmar.  it  baaed  on  the  language  of  the 
LXX.  The  two  atagiea  of  the  dialect  cannot  be 
oamined  tatiafactorilj  apart.  The  uaage  of  the 
mther  books  often  conflrms  and  illustrates  the 
usage  of  the  later;  aad  many  characteristics  of 
K.  T.  Greek  have  been  neglected  or  set  aside  from 
ignorance  of  the  fiiet  that  they  are  undoubtedly 
fcoad  in  the  LXX.  With  regard  to  the  foruis  of 
words,  the  similarity  between  the  two  is  perfect; 
with  regard  to  oonstmotion,  it  must  always  be 
leoMmberad  that  the  LXX.  is  a  translation,  exe- 
eoted  under  the  immediate  influence  of  the  He- 
brew, while  the  books  of  the  N.  T.  (with  a  partial 
txeeption  in  the  case  of  St  Matthew)  were  written 
frady  in  the  current  Greek. 

(1.)  Among  the  most  frequoit  peculiarities  of 
oftbography  of  Uellenistie  Greek  which  are  sup- 
ported by  condustre  authority,  are  —  the  preserva- 
tion <^  tlie  jA.  before  ^  and  ^  in  Kofi^vat  and  its 
drrivatioiis,  Ai^/i^rcrai,  iamKf\ii^9is\  and  of  v  in 
compounds  of  aup  and  ip^  uvvQvy  vuPfioBfiriis^ 
hy9ypafifM,4pri,  Other  variations  occur  in  rtatrr- 
fJumrra^  ioauvhr^  etc.,  iKoBrploBvif  etc.  It  is 
more  remanable  that  the  aspirate  appears  to  have 
been  Introdooed  into  some  words,  as  iKwU  (Kom. 
riii  90;  Luke  ri.  35).  The  y  i^^kKuartKSy  hi 
verba  (but  not  in  nouns)  and  the  f  <^  o^vs  are 
always  preserved  before  consonants,  and  the  hiatus 
(with  &AA&  especially)  is  constantly  (perhaps 
always)  disregarded,  llie  forms  in  -«r,  -i-,  are 
nore  difficult  of  determination,  and  the  question  is 
not  limited  to  later  Greek. 

(2.)  Peculiarities  of  inflection  are  found  in  uet- 

ste.  These  peculiaritiee  are  much  more  common 
in  verba.  Tlie  aug^ment  is  sometimes  doubled: 
d^mrctf'ritfi},  sometimes  omitted:  otieo96fiii<rf»j 
WKTmrjcyv^ri.  The  doubling  of  ^  is  commonly 
D^gieeted:  iodprietp.  Unusual  forms  of  tenses 
ire  oaed:  ^ciro,  slwo,  [IjXSap,]  etc.;  unusual 
moods:  itau0^<r»ftat  (1  Cor.  xm^  3?);  and  un- 
osoal  eof^ugations:  putovPTi  for  yucwm,  i\\6ya 
far  ^AA^fi,  wap«urc8vi90'ay  for  •wapturiZvaap 
(Jode  4). 

*  Note  abo  kpmtirivoprai^  Rev.  ziv.  13,  2d 
fat.  pass,  of  ^bwrauw,  strangely  misimderstood  by 
Bobinsoo,  N.  T,  Lex.  p.  804  (Addenda);  aLio 
Mcfa  fimns  as  cfAi^^cf,  KtKorUuc%s\  4yvuiccaf, 
ilJpfKar,  wtr^KOPf  yiyopopl  ^Xxocop^  i9i9o<raPt 
V9f9KJ^oaap.  A. 

(3.)  The  new  words  are  generally  formed  ao- 
oocdiqg  to  old  analogy ^-olicoSeoT^nis,  tbitaipuv^ 
^9|M0f«tff,  AroKapaSoffciKi  and  in  this  respeot 

te  frvqnency  of  compound  words  is  particularly 
vofthy  of  notiee.  Other  words  receive  new  sense*: 
Xf^lutrl(€iP,  MioioPf  w§piffwSia$eu,  avpianifu; 
and  some  are  slignUy  changed  in  form :  hpdBtfM 
in^m),  Mwira  (-iff )»  fiturlKurva  (comp.  Wuier, 
Vrvunt.  §  3). 

(4.)  The  moat  remarkable  oonstmction,  which 
k  wA  attested  both  in  the  LXX.  and  in  the  N. 
r.,  b  that  of  the  coiOanotions  &«,  Sroy,  with  the 

twsit  hidicative:  OaL  ri.  12  (?),  Ipa  3lcilcorra^ 
l4ike  li.  3,  Stop  wpovt^x^oBt^  as  well  as  with 
Ihe  btore  indicative  (oomp.  Tisehdf.  &lark  iii.  2).  i 

Oray  ii  even  foond  with  the  imperfect  and  aoi. 

.die.,  Ifark  iii.  11,  trap  Mt^ipcvp;  Afoo.  viii.  1, 

w  i|M«|cr.  Other  irregular  ooiutnietiona  in 
kt  eowbinatinn  of  moods  (Apoe.  iii.  9)  and  in 

dbitifv  eooeofds  (Marie  ix.  26)  can  be  paralleled 
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in  cittssicwl  Greek,  though  such  constructions  an 
more  frequent  and  anomalous  in  the  Apocalypac 
than  elsewhere. 

8.  The  peculiarities  of  the  N.  T.  language  wbieb 
have  been  hitherto  mentioned  have  only  a  rare 
and  remote  connection  with  interpretation.  They 
illustrate  more  or  less  the  general  history  of  th 
decay  of  a  language,  and  oflbr  in  some  few  instance! 
curious  probIc«ns  as  to  the  oorresponding  ohanget 
of  modes  of  oonoeption.  Other  peculiantte  have 
a  more  important  bearing  on  the  sense.  These  an 
in  part  Hebraisms  (Aramaisms)  in  (1)  expreasioo 
or  (2)  construction,  and  in  part  (3)  modifleatiooi 
of  laus:uaKe  resulting  from  the  substance  of  tht 
Christian  reveUtion. 

(1.)  The  general  characteristic  of  Hebraio  expn^* 
sion  is  vividness,  as  simplicity  is  of  Hebraio  syntax. 
Bence  there  is  found  constantly  in  the  N.  T.  a 
personality  of  language  (if  the  phrase  may  be  used) 
which  is  foreign  to  classical  Greek.  At  one  time 
this  occurs  in  the  substitution  of  a  pr^ant  meta> 
phor  for  a  simple  word:  oiKoHofittp  (St.  Paul), 
<nrkayjn^i(ofuu  (Gospels),  irKar&pup  r^p  itap^iar 
(St  Pam),  wpiirotwop  Xafifiiip§iPf  wpwrcnrokrifif^ia^ 
WDOCwroKiifAwrup,  At  another  time  in  the  use 
of  prepositions  in  place  of  cases:  Kpd(ttp  ip  fit- 
ydkfi  ^pft  ip  fuix^P^  atro\4a9ait  iiBAos  AH 
Tov  aSfiaTot.  At  anotlier  in  the  use  of  a  rivid 
phrase  for  a  preposition:  3tA  x^^P^^  'rwot  yr- 
p4a-0<Uf  inmrriWup  ahv  x*^^  iyyiKov,  ip  x«pl 
fitahou,  <f>t6ytip  dr^  wpoo'dtj-ou  rip6s.  And 
sometimes  the  one  personal  act  is  used  to  describe 
the  whole  spirit  and  temper:  wopf6t<rOm  6w((rm 
rip6i. 

(2.)  The  chief  peculiarities  of  the  syntax  of  the 
N.  T.  lie  in  the  'leproduction  of  Hebrew  forma. 
Two  fj^reat  features  by  which  it  is  distinguished 
from  clavical  syntax  may  be  specially  singled  out. 
It  is  markedly  defieient  in  the  use  of  particles  and 
of  oblique  and  participial  constructions.  Senteneei 
are  more  frequently  coordinated  than  subordinated. 
One  clause  follows  uiother  rather  in  the  way  of 
constructive  parallelism  than  by  distinct  logical 
sequence.  Only  the  simplest  words  of  connection 
are  used  in  pb^e  of  the  subUe  varieties  of  expres- 
sion by  which  Attic  writers  exhibit  the  interde- 
pendence of  numerous  ideas.  The  repetition  of  a 
key-word  (John  i.  1,  ▼.  31,  32,  xi.  33)  ur  of  a 
leading  thought  (John  x.  11  if,  xvii.  14-1  J)  )ftea 
serves  m  place  of  all  other  coi^unctionF.  The 
words  quoted  from  another  are  g^ven  in  a  direct 
objective  shape  (John  rii.  40,  41).  lUustratlvw 
details  are  commonly  added  in  abrupt  parenthedt 
(.lobn  tv.  6).  Calm  emphasis,  solemn  repetition, 
grave  simplieity,  the  gradual  aconmulation  of 
truths,  give  to  the  Unguage  of  Holy  Scripture  a 
depth  and  permanence  of  efiect  found  nowhetv 
else.  It  is  difficult  to  single  out  isolated  phnuwi 
in  illustration  of  this  genwal  statement,  since  the 
final  impression  is  more  due  to  the  iteration  of 
many  small  points  than  to  the  striking  power  of  a 
few.  Apart  from  the  whole  context  Uie  influence 
of  details  b  almost  inappreciable.  Constructiona 
which  are  most  distinctly  Hebraic  (wKvfB^pmp 
wKffBupmj  Bopdr^  rcAfuror,  0b9oKUP  Up  rim, 
<r^(  hfuipTlat,  etc.)  are  not  thoee  which  give  the 
deepest  Hebrew  coloring  to  the  N.  T.  diction,  but 
rather  that  pervading  monotony  of  form  whieh, 
though  oorreet  hi  individual  eboses,  is  wholly  for- 
eign to  the  vigor  and  ebstidty  of  oUesical  Grsek. 
If  the  student  will  oarsftdly  analyse  a  few  ehapten 
of  Si.  John,  in  whom  the  Hebrew  spirit  is  nvi 
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emttant  mid  marked,  inqniring  m  each  utep  how 
a  ciaasical  writer  would  have  avoided  repetition  bj 
the  uae  of  pronouns  and  particles,  how  be  would 
hftMB  indicated  dependence  by  the  use  of  absolute 
cases  and  the  optative,  how  be  would  have  united 
the  whole  by  establishing  a  clear  relation  between 
the  parts,  he  will  gain  a  true  measure  of  the 
Hebraic  style  more  or  less  pervading  the  whole 
N.  T.  which  cannot  be  obtained  from  a  mere  cata- 
k^^  of  phrases.  The  character  of  the  style  lies 
in  its  total  eflect  and  not  in  sepantble  elements :  it 
is  seen  in  the  spirit  which  informs  the  entire  text 
fiir  more  vividly  than  in  the  separate  members 
(aomp.  [Westoott's]  /nit-oduclion  to  the  GvtptUy 
pp.  341  252). 

(8)  llie  purely  Christian  element  in  the  N.  T. 
requires  the  most  careful  handling.  Words  and 
phmses  abeady  partially  cunvnt  wa%  transfigured 
by  embodying  new  truUis  and  forever  consecrated 
to  their  service.  To  trace  the  history  of  these  is  a 
delicate  question  of  lexicography  which  has  not  yet 
been  th<»t>ughly  examined,  llieie  is  a  danger  of 
confounding  the  apostolic  usage  on  tb?  one  side 
with  earlier  Jewish  usage,  and  on  tlie  other  with 
later  ecclesiastical  terminology.  The  steps  by  which 
the  one  served  as  a  preparation  for  the  apostolic 
sense  and  the  latter  naturally  grew  out  of  it  require 
to  be  diligently  observed.  Even  within  the  range 
of  tlie  N.  T.  itself  it  is  possible  to  notice  various 
phases  of  Amdamental  ideas  and  a  consequent  mod- 
ification of  terms.  Ijuiguage  and  tbouglit  are  both 
living  powers,  mutually  dependent  and  illustrative 
Examples  of  words  wliich  show  this  progressive  h\*~ 
tory  are  abundant  and  full  of  instruction.  Among 
others  may  be  quoted,  ir/<mf,  irurrdiy  wtart^fiv 
cff  rtya;  ^Ikmosi  9tKai6wi  Syiosj  aytd(coi  kqAcTk, 
Kkrjtris,  k\7It6si  4K\9Kr6s'^  itydmi,  ikwls,  x^'*  ^ 
9'jaYy4Kiopi  CMr)r)fcAf^c(r0cu,  mip^truv^ ic4\pvyiia\ 
iarSiTToXjM^  wptfffiivTtpoSf  MtTKOiros^  iiducovosi 
tfno¥  K\iffaiy  fiairri(9iyj  fcotvwWa;  <rdp^^  ^^x'flj 
TvcC/xa;  KSffftaSy  avrripia,  trd^utfi  XurpovtrBatf 
KaTaWdaffftV'  Nor  is  it  too  much  to  say  that  in 
the  history  of  these  and  such  like  words  lies  the 
history  of  Christianity.  The  perfect  truth  of  the 
ipostolic  phraseology,  when  examined  by  this  most 
rigorous  criticism,  contains  the  fulfillment  of  earlier 
anticipations  and  the  germ  of  later  growth. 

9.  For  the  l*ngul^:e  of  the  N.  T.  calls  for  the 
exercise  of  the  most  rigorous  criticism.  I'he  com- 
plexity of  the  elements  which  it  invoh'es  makes  the 
inquiry  wider  and  deeper,  but  does  not  set  it  atdde. 
Ilie  overwhelming  importance,  the  manifold  expres- 
iion,  the  gradual  development  of  the  message  which 
it  con\'eys,  call  for  more  intense  devotion  in  the  use 
>f  every  foculty  trained  in  other  schools,  but  do 
not  supproMs  inquiry.  The  Gospel  is  for  the  whole 
pature  of  man,  and  is  sufficient  to  satisfy  tlie  n  ason 
IS  well  M  the  spirit.  Words  and  idioms  adniit  of 
mvfatigatlon  in  all  staj^  of  a  Isnguage.  Decay 
itself  is  subject  to  law.  A  mixed  and  degenerate 
dialec^  is  not  less  the  living  exponent  of  definite 
thought,  than  the  most  pure  and  vigorous.  Rude 
and  unlettered  men  may  have  eharscteristic  modes 
of  thought  and  speech,  but  even  (naturally  speaking) 
there  is  no  reason  to  expect  that  they  will  l>e  Iras 
exact  than  others  in  using  their  own  idiom.  The 
ttteral  sensu  oi  the  apostoUc  writings  must  be  gained 
te  the  same  way  aa  the  hteral  sense  of  any  other 
writings,  by  the  fullest  uae  of  every  applinnce  of 
•cV>fauiBh!p,  and  the  most  complete  confidence  in 
Jm  necessary  and  absolute  connection  of  words  and 
houghta.     No  variation  of  phrase,  no  peculiarity 
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of  Miom,  no  ciiange  of  tense,  no  lAMngp  of 
can  be  neglected.  The  truth  lies  ha  the  wiaob  c» 
pression,  and  no  one  can  prenime  to  set  aside  aaj 
part  as  trivial  or  indiflRnvnt. 

10.  I'he  importance  of  investigating  moit  p*' 
tiently  and  most  fidthfully  the  litwal  nummitig  ^ 
the  sacred  text  must  be  felt  with  tenfoki  fores^ 
when  it  Is  remembered  that  the  litcfal  sense  ii  tW 
outward  embodiment  of  a  spiritual  senae,  which  liei 
beneath  and  quickens  every  part  of  Holy  Scriptm 
[Old  Tbstamekt].  SomHhing  of  the  nme  kU 
of  double  sense  is  found  in  the  greatest  wwka  of 
human  genius,  in  the  OreMtea  for  example,  or  Ham- 
lU ;  and  the  obacurity  which  hangs  over  the  dteptm. 
utterances  of  a  dramatist  may  teach  humility  Ut 
those  who  complain  of  the  daricness  of  a  prophet. 
The  special  circumstances  of  the  sevenl  writen, 
their  individual  characteristics  reflected  in  thdr 
books,  the  slightest  details  which  add  diitinctnesa 
or  emphasis  to  a  statement,  are  thtis  chaiged  with 
a  divine  fwce.  A  spiritual  harmony  rises  out  of  an 
accurate  interpretation.  And  exactly  in  proportkn 
as  the  spiritual  meaning  of  the  Bible  is  felt  lo  be 
truly  its  primary  meaning,  will  the  impoitaiiee  of 
a  sound  criticism  of  the  text  be  recognised  as  the 
one  necessary  and  sufficient  foundation  of  the  nobis 
superstructure  of  higher  truth  which  is  afterwards 
found  to  rest  upon  it.  Faith  in  wwds  is  the  bcgixH 
ning,  faith  in  the  word  is  the  completion  of  Bib- 
lical interpretation.  Impatience  may  destroy  the 
one  and  check  the  other;  but  the  true  student  wiU 
find  the  simple  text  of  Holy  Scripture  ever  pregnaiit 
with  lessons  for  the  {U'esent  and  promises  for  ages 
to  come.  The  literal  meaning  ia  one  and  fixed :  the 
spiritual  meaning  is  infinite  and  mulUform.  The 
unity  of  the  literal  meaning  is  not  disturbed  by  the 
variety  of  the  inherent  spiritual  applicatbns.  "^uth 
is  essentially  uifinite.  There  is  thus  one  sense  to 
the  words,  but  countless  relations.  There  ia  an 
absolute  fitness  in  the  parables  and  figures  of  Scrip- 
ture, and  hence  an  abiding  pertinence.  The  apirituid 
meaning  is,  so  to  speak,  the  life  of  the  whole,  living 
on  with  unchanging  power  through  ex'ery  change 
of  race  and  age.  To  this  we  can  approach  only 
(on  the  human  side)  by  unvravering  trust  in  the 
ordinary  laws  of  scholarehlp,  which  finds  in  Scrip- 
ture its  final  consecration. 

For  the  study  of  the  hmguage  c{  the  N.  T.,  Tlseb- 
endorf's  7th  edition  (1859),  Grinfield's  KditiQ 
HeUettisffcn  (with  the  Scholia,  1843-48),  Bmder^s 
Concut-danfioi  (1842  [3d  ed.  1867] ),  and  Winer's 
(jrammatik  (6th  edition,  1853,  translated  by  Mas- 
son,  Kdinb.  1859),  are  indispensable.  To  these  may 
be  added  Tronnnius's  Concordantia  .  .  .  LXX.  m- 
teifrretum^  1718,  for  the  usage  of  the  LXX.,  and 
Suicer's  Thettmrw,  1682  [2d  ed.  1728],  for  the 
later  historv  of  some  words.  The  lexicons  of 
Sehleusner  to  the  IJCX.  (1820-21),  and  N.  T.  (44h 
ed.  1819)  rantain  a  large  mass  of  materials,  but  are 
moFt  uncritical.  Those  of  Wahl  (N.  T.  1822  [trans- 
lated by  K.  Robinson,  Andover,  1825;  dd  ed.  of  thf* 
orightd.  1843];  Apocrjpha,  1853)  are  much  better 
in  point  of  accuracy  and  scholarship.  On  questioiis 
of  dialect  and  grammar  there  are  important  oollee- 
tlons  in  Stuns,  />«  JJinlecto  Mactd,  el  Alex.  (1786)- 
Thiersch,  Dt  PtnL  ret-s.  Akx,  (1841);  Lobeck^s 
Phrynicktu  (1820),  ParalqHmena  Gr.  Or,  (1837), 
Pathol.  Strm.  Gr.  Prolegg.  (1843),  [PquaTiicor 
s.  Verbb.  Gr.  ft  Nomimtm  verbaL  Tet^nologia^ 
(1846),]  Pnthol.  Serm.  Gr,  EUm.  {\2  pt.  1863- 
62] ).  The  Indwes  of  Jseobson  to  the  PtOrts  Apt» 
ioUei  (1840)  sre  very  complete  and  nsvAil.    ni 
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g^tbered  by  (M  and  Krebe  frorr  Jniephus, 
ind  bj  LocBner  and  KUhn  from  Philo  have  been 
faOj  used  bj  most  recent  conunentaton.  Further 
bibhographical  referenoos  are  g^iven  by  Winer, 
GntmaL  pp.  1-01;  Rean,  Geach.  d.  HtiL  SehriJU 
t%  pp.  »-a7;  Grinfield*8  N,  T,  EdUio  Hellmu- 
Hen,  Vtmt  xi.,  xii.  [Schiriitz,.(?nnK&ii^e  d.  neu- 
ImL  GrOeUat,  pp.  101-126.]  B.  F.  W. 

*  Among  the  more  recent  works  on  the  langut^re 
af  U»  N.  T.  the  following  also  deserve  notice.  K. 
6.  Bretsehneider,  Lex.  man.  Gr.-Lat.  in  Ubrot 
N.  T.,  1834,  3d  ed.,  f|rreatly  improved,  1840,  4to. 
E.  Robinson,  OV.  nml  K'^.  l^x.  of  the  N.  7*., 
Best  1836,  new  ed.  N.  Y.  1850,  largely  combining 
tbe  best  fcalares  of  Wahl  and  Bretachneider.  S.  T. 
Bknmfield,  Or,  and  Eng.  Lex.  to  the  JV.  T.,  Lond. 
1840,  4d  ed.  1860.  C.  G.  Wilke,  Clame  N.  T. 
pkiiuhgiea,  Dresd.  et  IJpe.  1840-41,  2d  ed.  1850, 
aev  «d  raoeUy  rewritten  by  C  L.  W.  Grimm,  under 
wham  mme  it  aleo  appears  with  the  title  Lex.  dr.- 
ba.  N.  r..  Lips.  1868  (a  translation  of  this  it 
by  Profenor  ITiayer  of  Andover).  S.  0. 
GrUch.'Deutichea  Wdrferb.  xum  N.  7*., 

1851,  d'^  AulL1868.  Herm  Cremer,  Si&/L- 
Ikeai  Wdi'terb,  lUr  Nenteii.  CracUai,  Gotha,  1866, 
Rngi.  trans.  1872.  The  Glossniy  of  Later  and 
Bf^nfine  Greek  by  E.  A  Sophocles,  forming  vol. 
fii.  (New  Ser.)  of  the  Afemoira  of  the  Amer. 
AewMy^  Cainbr.,  1860,  4to,  ha^  been  for  some 
lime  out  of  print,  but  a  new  etJition  greatly  en- 
kri^  and  improved,  is  now  in  press  (1869).  Of  tbe 
voria named  above,  those  of  Bloomfleld  and  Schirlitz 
He  the  least  important;  Bretschneider  is  rich  in 
iDiHtntions  from  the  LXX.,  Josephua,  Philo,  and 
Ibe  Kieudepigrapha  of  the  (>.  and  N.  T.r  Wnhl  is 
pirticakrly  full  on  the  particles,  and  in  grammat- 
ieal  references;  and  the  new  I^ricon  of  Grimm  is 
dianeteriied  by  good  judgment,  competent  leani- 
u^y  and  the  exclusion  of  useless  matter. 

On  the  tgmtnynu  of  the  N.  T.  we  have  J.  A.  H. 
nttauuin.  th  Syn,  in  N.  T.  lib.  L,  II.,  Lipe.  1829 
-as.  tnnsl.  by  h.  Craig,  2  vols.  F^in.  1833-34;  R. 
a  Trench,  Syn.  of  the  N.  T.,  2  parts,  reprinted 
H.  V.  1855-64,  new  ed.  in  1  vol.,  I^nd.  1865;  and 
the  work  of  Webster,  referred  to  below. 

On  the  grnmmnr  of  the  N.  T.,  we  may  note  also 

the  works  of  Professor  Stuart,  Andover,  1834,  2d 

Id.  1841;  W.  TroUope,  Und.  1842;  T.  S.Green. 

Treati$e  ow  tkt  Gram,  of  the  N.  T.^  new  ed.  Lond. 

1862  (ilxvt  ed.  1842),  containing  some  acute  ol)ser- 

fsfeiaiis;    Alex,    ^ittmaim.    Gram,    dee  neuteU. 

Sprrtrkidioms,  Berl.  1859  (valuable):  S.  C.  Schir- 

BU,  OmndzUffe  der  neutesL   Grddtat,  Giessen, 

1861  ;K  H.A.  Lipdiis,  Gram,  UnUrmcl.vngeniib, 

f.  tAL  Grtkiidt  (only  vber  die  Leuzeieken)^  Leipdc 

1883;  and  William  Webster,  Syntax  ami  Syna- 

svws  nf  the  Gr,  Teai.^  I.xmd.  1864,  stranffely  ex- 

toOtir;  Seblrlttx,  and  disparaging  Winer     'Hie  7th 

ititaon  of  Wino*,  superintendied  by    )  Mnemann 

Ijsips.  1867),  we  have  at  Isst,  thanks  to  Professor 

Thaver,  in  a  really  accurate  trsnsktion  (Andover, 

186J).    In  the  3d  ed.  of  .lelf  *s  Gre/ek  Gvamm'ir 

{OtL  18$],  4th  ed.  1868)   paiticiilar  attenUon  is 

fiiA  to  the  conrtmcCions  of  the  Greek  Testament- 

Pwfcmn  W.  W.  Coodwin^s  Syntax  of  the  MiMta 

3mi  Ttntei  of  the  Greek  Verb,  2d  ed.  Camor. 

186.V.  thongh  not  often  referring  specially  to  the 

^  T..  win  be  found  of  great  value  to  the  phib- 

^gicil  «Uid<!tit.     On  tbe  Greek  article  there  is  the 

«fll-kno:Tn  work  of  I^shop  Middleton,  Iwond.  1808, 

RfrfBtfld  N  Y.  1813,  new  ed.  by  IUmc,  Lond.  1855; 
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comp.  I¥of«Moi  Stnurt*s  ffinte  and  Cavtiuiia  In  the 
BibL  RepoB,  fbr  April  1834,  iv.  277-327,  and  C 
Winataniey,  VindiMiion  of  Certain  Pataaget  in 
the  Com,  Eng.  Veraion  of  the  N,  T.,addreaaed  to 
Oramilk  Sharp,  Eaq,,  reprinted  with  additioiis, 
Gambr.  1810. 

See  further,  on  the  language  and  style  of  the 
N.  T.,  Planck,  De  vera  Naiitra  ei  Indole  Orat, 
Graca  N.  T,,  Getting.  1810,  4to,  transl.  by  Dr. 
Robinson  in  tbe  BibL  R^)oa,  tat  Oct.  1831,  i  638- 
691.  (In  the  same  vol.  of  this  periodical  are  other 
valuable  articles  bearing  on  the  subject)  ^Iso 
Klausen  {Damah  Clausen),  Hermenevtik  d,  N»  T,, 
I^pc  1841,  p.  337  ff.;  Wilke,  ffermenettHk  tl  .V. 
r.,  Leipz.  1843-44,  and  Neuteat.  Rhetorik,  i  id. 
1843 ;  and  Zesschwita,  Profangrdcitdt  u,  bibKat^Mvr 
Sprachgeiat  (1859). 

Works  on  the  style  of  particukr  writers  of  tLt 
N.  T.  might  also  be  mentioned  here;  see,  for  ex- 
ample, the  addition  to  John,  (jOspel  op,  vol.  iL 
p.  1439  b.     See  also  J.  D.  Schuize,  Dei'  aekrifi- 
atelleriache  IVeiih  ti.  Char,  dea  Peti^ua,  Jvdaa  u. 
Jaoubfita^  Weissenfels,  1802;    ditto,   dea    Evang. 
.\farkua,  in  Keil  and  Tzschimer's  Analekten,  Bde 
ii.,  iii.;    Gersdorf,  Beitrdge  tur  Sprach-Chnrak 
teiHatik  der   SchrifUteUer    dea   N.   T.,  Theil   i 
(F^ipz.   1816;   no  more  published);    Holtzmaim, 
Die  Synapt.  Evangelien  (Letpz.  1863),  pp.  271- 
358 ;  and  the  rarious  discussions  on  the  genuine- 
ness of  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles,  the  Paatond  Epis- 
tles of  Paul,  the  authorship  of  the  Epistle  to  the 
Hebrews,  the  2d  Epistle  of  Peter,  and  the  Apoc- 
alypse, for  which  see  the  articles  on  the  respectiv 
books. 

The  Critical  Griek  and  English  Concordance  to 
the  N.  r.,  by  the  late  C.  F.  Hudson,  which  is  an- 
nounced for  speedy  publication  (Boston,  1869),  will 
be  a  valuable  supplement  to  Bruder,  giring  the 
various  readings  oif  Griesliaeh,  Lachmann,  Tischen- 
dorf,  and  Tregelles,  and  at  the  same  time  preserv- 
ing the  best  features  of  the  EngUahman'a  Greek 
Concordance  of  the  N.  T.  It  wiU  be  incomparably 
superior  to  Schmoller*s  recent  work,  which  is  very 
unsatis&ctory.  A. 

NEW  YEAB.     [Trumpets,  Feast  op.] 

NEZI'AH  (n>!J3     [/(fmoitf,  -Fiirst;     oan 

quered^  Ges.]:  NcurOi^,  [Vat  Ncurovf)]  Atex- 
N60i/  in  Kzr.:  Nktioi  [Vat.  FA.  A^rciOf  Alex. 
NcMTcia,]  in  Neb.:  Naaia),  The  descendants  of 
Neziah  were  among  the  Nethinim  who  returned 
with  Zerubbabel  (Kzr.  ii.  54;  Neh.  vii.  56).  The 
name  appears  as  Nasith  in  1  Esdr.  v.  32. 

NE'ZIB  (n^?3  [gnrriaon,  pillar :  Vat] :  Ni 

ff€i/3;  [Rom.  Newri/S;]  Alex.  Nso-i/Sr  Netih)^  % 
city  of  Judah  (Josh.  xv.  43  only),  in  the  dintfiot 
of  the  Shefelah  or  Lowland,  one  of  the  same  grorp 
with  Reilah  and  Mareshah.  To  Eusebios  and 
.Jerome  it  was  evidently  known.  They  place  it  on 
the  road  between  Eleutheropolis  and  Hebron,  7  or 
"9  (Euseb.)  miles  fironi  the  former,  and  there  it  still 
stands  under  the  almost  Uentical  name  of  Beit  y#. 
aibf  or  Chirbeh  Naaib,  2^  hours  fW>m  Beit  Jidriat^ 
on  a  rising  ground  at  the  southern  end  of  the  IVadg 
ea-SAt\  and  with  Keilah  and  Mareshah  within  easy 
i  distance.  It  has  been  risited  by  Dr.  Robinson  (U. 
230.  221 )  and  Tobler  (3/e  VVanderung^  150).  The 
former  moitions  Uie  remains  of  ancient  buildings, 
especially  one  of  apparently  remote  age,  190  feel 
bng  by  90  broad.  This,  however  ~  with  the 
curious  diserepancy  whieh  is  so  mnaikablt  in  ha 
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lern  oiplorers  —  U  denied  bj  the  latter  tiuTeller, 
who  states  that  "  but  for  the  ancieot  name  no  one 
would  BURpect  this  of  being  an  ancient  site/' 

KeKib<>  adds  another  to  the  number  of  places 
which,  though  enumerated  as  in  the  Lxmland,  have 
been  found  in  the  mountains.  [.Tlphtah;  Rei- 
LAIf.]  Q* 

NIR'HAZ  (Tn^3,  and  in  some  MS3.  )^:p, 

and  tnga  [see  bdow]:  NijSxc^f  [?]  or  [Alex.] 
Katfids'/tot  which  there  is  subltituted  in  some 
jopies  an  entirely  different  name,  *A/3aa(cpi  Na- 
$aa(4py  or  *Efika(4p  [Rom.],  the  latter  bein^  prob- 
abl/  tne  more  correct,  answering  to  the  Hebrew 

"^JS'^^hJ,  «» grief  of  the  ruler";  Nthahaz),  a 

deity  of  the  Antes,  introduced  by  them  into  Sa- 
maria in  the  time  of  Shalmaneeer  (2  K.  zvi.  31). 
Tliere  i»  no  certain  information  as  to  the  character 
of  the  deity,  or  the  form  of  the  idol  so  named.  'Ilia 
Kabbins  derived  the  name  from  a  Hebrew  root  nA- 

bach  (n^),  **  to  bark,**  and  hence  assigned  to  it 
the  figure  of  a  dog,  or  a  dog-headed  man.  There 
is  no  a  priirri  improbability  in  this;  the  Egyptians 
worehipped  the  dog  (Pint  De  1$.  44),  and  accord- 
ing to  the  opinion  current  among  the  Greelcs  and 
Romans  they  represented  Anubis  as  a  dog-headed 
man,  though  Willcinson  {Anc,  Egypt,  i.  440,  Sec- 
ond Series)  anerts  that  this  was  a  mistake,  the 
head  being  in  reality  that  of  a  jackal.  Some  *ndi- 
cations  of  the  worship  of  the  dog  have  been  found 
n  Syria,  a  colossal  figure  of  a  dog  having  formerly 
xiated  between  Perytus  and  Tripolis  (Winer,  Renho, 
v.).  It  is  still  more  to  the  point  to  obsen-e  that 
on  one  of  the  slabs  fonnd  at  Khorsabad  and  repre- 
sented by  Botta  (pi.  141),  we  have  the  iront  of  a 
temple  depicted  with  an  animal  near  the  entrance, 
which  can  be  nothing  else  than  a  bitch  suckling  a 
puppy,  the  head  of  the  animal  having,  however, 
disappeared.  The  worship  of  idols  representing  the 
human  body  surmounted  by  the  head  of  an  aninud 
(as  in  the  well-known  case  of  Nisroch)  was  com- 
mon among  the  Assyrians.  According  to  another 
equally  unsatisfactory  theory,  Nihhaz  is  identified 
with  the  god  of  the  nether  work!  of  the  Sabian 
worship  (Gesen.  Thesnu.  p.  842).         W.  L.  R. 

NIB  SHAN     (with     the     definite     article, 

*T?'??7  ['*«  fw-nnce,  Fiirst;  tofl  toil,  Ges.]: 
Na0Aa^<6y;  Alex.  NeiSo-oy:  iVie6san).  One  of  the 
•six  cities  of  Jndah  (Josh.  xt.  62)  which  were  in 
tlie  district  of  the  Midbar  (A.  V.  «'  wilderness**), 
which  probably  in  this  one  case  only  designates  the 
JeprcAsed  region  on  the  immediate  shore  of  the  Dend 
Sea,  usually  in  the  Hebrew  Scriptures  called  the 
Ardlfoh.  [Vol.  ii.  p.  1491  a,]  Under  the  name 
of  Nenipsan  or  Nebsan  it  is  mentioned  by  Eusebius 
and  Jemme  in  the  Onamatticon^  but  with  no  at- 
tempt to  fix  its  position.  Nor  does  any  subsequent 
traveller  appear  to  have  either  sought  for  or  dis- 
covered any  traces  of  the  name.  G. 

NICA'NOR  {StKdpmp  [conqueror] :  yicanor), 
the  son  of  Patroclus  (2  Mace.  viii.  9),  a  general 


o  The  word  nefjd6,  Identical  with  the  above  name, 
(f  several  times  employed  fbr  a  garrlwm  or  an  offlcsr 
if  the  Philistines  (see  1  Sam.  x.  5.  xiii.  8,  4 ;  1  Chr. 
xl.  16).  This  suggests  the  possibility  of  Nedb  haring 
a  PhiUstine  place.  But  the  appUeatlon  of  the 
ft   llw  PhlUstiiMS,  though  flnsqnent,  Is  not  exehi- 
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who  was  engaged  in  the  Jewish  wars  muler  AaX^ 
ochus  Epiphanes  and  Demetrius  I.  He  took  pert 
in  the  first  ex|)edition  of  Lysias,  r  c.  166  (1  Maea 
iii.  38),  and  was  defeated  with  his  fellow-ooraniaiider 
at  Emmaus  (1  Mace,  iv.;  of.  2  Mace  riiL  9  fll). 
After  the  death  of  Antiocbus  Cupator  aiid  Lysias^ 
he  stood  high  in  the  favor  of  Demetrius  (1  Maea 
vii.  26),  wlx>  appointed  him  governor  of  Jodsea  (S 
Mace.  xiv.  12),  a  command  which  be  readily  under- 
took as  one  «'  who  bare  deailly  hate  unto  Isnel*' 
(1  Mace.  vii.  26).  At  first  he  seems  to  hsve  en- 
deavored to  win  the  confidence  of  Judas,  but  when 
his  treacherous  designs  were  discovered  be  had  re- 
courM  to  violence.  A  l>attle  took  plaoe  at  Gaphv- 
sakma,  which  was  indecisive  in  Its  results;  hot 
shortly  aTter  Judas  met  him  at  Adaaa  (b.  c.  161), 
and  he  fell  "  first  in  the  battle.'*  A  genenl  rout 
folfewed,  and  tlie  13tli  of  Adar,  on  which  the  a«- 
gagement  took  place,  '*  the  day  before  Mardochca^ 
day,"  was  ordained  to  be  kept  forever  as  a  fiestaral 
(1  Mace.  vii.  49;  2  Mace.  xv.  36). 

Th«*re  are  some  discrepancies  between  the  narra- 
tives in  the  two  books  of  Maccabees  as  to  Nicanor. 
In  1  Maoc.  he  is  represented  as  acting  with  delib- 
erate treachery :  in  2  Mace,  he  is  said  to  have  been 
won  over  to  a  sincere  friendship  with  Judas,  wfaieh 
was  only  interrupted  by  the  intrignes  of  .\lcimus, 
who  induced  Demetrius  to  repeat  his  orders  for  the 
capture  of  the  Jewish  hero  (2  Maoc  xiv.  23  £). 
Internal  evidence  is  decidedly  in  favor  of  1  Mace. 
Accoitling  to  Josephus  (Ant,  xii.  10,  §  4),  whc 
does  not,  however,  appear  to  hare  had  any  other 
authority  than  1  Maco.  before  him,  Judi 
defeated  at  Capharsalama;  and  though  his 
is  obriously  inaccurate  (iwa!yKd(u  rhp  *Ioiy8cv  .  . 
.  ir\  r^p  iKpoM  ^ew7€iy),  the  events  which  fol- 
lowed (1  Mace.  vii.  33  ff ;  oomp.  2  Mace  xiv. 
33  AT )  wem  at  least  to  indicate  that  Judas  gained 
no  ad\'antage.  In  2  Mace.  thi%  engacement  u  not 
noticed,  but  another  is  placed  (2  Mace.  xit.  17) 
liefore  the  connection  of  Nicanor  with  Jadaa,  while 
this  was  after  it  (I  Blacc.  vii.  27  ff.),  in  which 
'* Simon  Judas*  brother"  is  said  to  have  been 
*'  somewhat  discomfited.** 

2.  One  of  the  fir^t  se\'en  deacons  (Aots  vi.  6). 
According  to  the  Pseudo-Ilippolj-tus  he  was  one 
of  the  seventy  disciples,  and  **  died  at  the  time  of 
the  martyrdom  of  Stephen  **  (p.  953,  ed.  Migne). 

B.  F.  W. 

NICODE'MUS  (Kuci^ftos  [ooa^aettir  of 
the  pettpfe]',  iVtom/emuf),  a  Pharisee,  a  mier  of 
tlie  Jews,  and'  teacher  of  Israel  (John  iii.  1,  10), 
whose  secret  visit  to  our  Ix>rd  was  the  oeeasion 
of  the  discourse  recorded  by  St.  John.  The  name 
was  not  uncommon  among  the  Jews  (Joseph.  AttL 
xIt.  8,  §  2),  and  was  no  doubt  borrowed  from  the 
Greeks.     In  the  Talmud  it  appears  under  the  form 

71t3^*Tp3,  and  some  would  derive  it  from  ^p9| 

innocent,  D*T,  blood  (i  e.  *«Soeleris  pimii**); 
Wetstein,  y,  T.  1 160.  In  the  ease  of  Nioodemus 
Ben  Gorion,  the  name  is  derived  by  R.  Nathan 
ftom  a  miracle  which  he  is  supposed  (o  haire  per- 
formed (Otho,  Lex,  RtiO  s.  ▼.). 

b  If  originally  a  Hebrew  name,  probabiv  than  tbc 
same  root  as  Bashan  —  a  sandy  soil 

e  The  artiele  in  John  ill.  10  (h  ttMov.),  Is 
only  generic,  although  Winer  and  Bp.  MhMkSoa 
pose  that  It  Implies  a  rsbuke. 
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is  only  mentbLed  by  St.  John,  who 
hia  noctimuU  visit  to  Jesus,  aiid  the  oou- 
which  theo  took  place,  at  which  the 
Kfii^eliBt  may  himself  hare  been  presenL  The 
Ugh  statkio  of  Nioodemus  as  a  menibo*  of  the 
Jevirii  Sanhedrim,  and  the  avowed  scorn  under 
which  the  rulers  concealed  their  inward  conviction 
(John  iii.  S)  that  Jesus  was  a  teacher  sent  from 
God,  are  suffldeot  to  account  for  the  secrecy  of  the 
intemew.  .i  constitutional  timidity  is  discernible 
IB  the  character  of  the  inquiring  Pharisee,  which 
eoald  not  be  overcome  by  his  vacillating  desue  to 
bi&iend  aod  acknowledge  One  whom  he  knew  to 
be  a  Prophet,  even  if  he  did  not  at  once  recognise 
b  him  the  promised  Messiah.  Thus  the  few  words 
which  he  interposed  against  the  rash  ii\justice  of 
his  eoQeagucs  are  cautiously  rested  on  a  genera] 
pnndple  (John  vii.  50),  and  betray  no  indication 
of  his  bith  in  the  Galilean  whom  his  sect  despised. 
And  even  when  the  power  of  Chrises  love,  mani- 
fcrtad  on  the  cross,  had  made  the  most  timid 
diseipks  bold,  Nicodemns  does  not  come  forward 
trich  his  spleodid  gifts  of  afiection  until  the  exam- 
ple had  b«cn  set  by  one  of  his  own  rank,  and 
vohh,  snd  station  in  society  (ziz.  39). 

In  these  three  notices  of  Nicodemus  a  noble 
aodor  and  a  simple  love  of  truth  shine  out  in 
the  iDid4  of  hesitation  and  fear  of  man.  We  can 
tiierafore  easily  believe  the  tradition  that  after  the 
nnnection  (which  would  supply  the  last  outward 
impulse  necessary  to  confirm  his  faith  and  increaBe 
Us  eounge)  be  became  a  professed  disciple  of 
Christ,  and  received  baptism  at  the  hands  of  Peter 
Slid  Jehu.  AU  the  rest  that  is  recorded  of  him  is 
highly  unoerUun.  It  is  said,  howe\-er,  that  the 
Jews,  in  revenge  for  his  conversion,  deprived  him 
of  his  offioe,  b^  him  cruelly,  and  drove  him  from 
Jcranlein;  that  Gamaliel,  who  was  his  kinsman, 
boqatably  sh«tltered  him  until  his  death  hi  a  coun- 
try hooae.  and  finally  gave  him  honorable  burial 
Msr  the  body  of  Stephen,  where  GamaUel  himself 
«M  sfterwaids  interred.  Fmally,  the  three  bodies 
sn  Bsid  to  hvre  been  discovered  on  August  8,  a.  d. 
415,  which  day  was  set  apart  by  the  Romish 
Ghoeh  in  honor  oT  the  event  (Phot.  Bi/4iuth.  Cod. 
171;  Lneian,  De  S.  Steph.  inrentlone). 

The  eonversaUon  of  Christ  with  Nicodemns  is 
Vpoiotsd  as  the  Gospel  for  IVinity  Sunday.  The 
choice  at  first  sight  may  seem  strange.  There  are 
B  that  discourse  no  mysterious  numbers  which 
might  shadow  forth  truths  in  their  simplest  rela- 
tioBi;  no  distinct  and  yet  simultaneous  actions  of 
Jbe  divme  persons;  no  separation  of  divine  attrib- 
viei.  Yet  the  instinct «  which  dictated  this  choice 
mt  a  right  one.  For  it  is  in  this  conversation 
•boe  that  we  see  how  our  Lord  himself  met  the 
^iflirnhies  of  a  thoughtful  man;  how  he  checked, 
vithoat  noticing,  the  self-assumption  of  a  teaeher; 
hew  he  fifted  the  half-beliering  muid  to  the  Ught 
of  Bofaler  truth. 

If  the  Nioodemus  of  St  John*s  (Soepel  be  fdenti- 
«l  with  the  Nioodemus  Ben  Gorion  of  the  TUmud, 
he  most  have  lived  till  the  fall  of  Jerusalem,  which 
>■  not  impossihle,  since  the  term  ydpwp,  in  John 
tu.  4,  may  not  be  intended  to  apply  to  Nicodemus 
hioseifl  The  arguments  for  their  identification 
WW  thst  both  are  mentioned  as  Pharisees,  wealthy, 
fioQi,  sad  memben  of  the  Saf«bedrim  {TaaniA, 
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f.  19,  te.  See  Otho,  Lex.  Rob,  s.  v.):  and  tkal 
in  TaanUh  the  original  name  (altered  on  the  oooa- 
sion  of  a  miracle  performed  by  Nicodemus  in  order 

to  procure  ndn)  is  said  to  ha\ie  been  ^3*)^  whiet 
is  also  the  name  of  one  of  five  Rabbinical  disciples 
of  Christ  mentioned  in  Sanhed.  I  43,  1  (Otho, 
s.  V.  Christus).  Fmally,  the  fiuniiy  of  this  Nico- 
demus are  said  to  have  been  reduced  from  great 
wealth  to  the  most  squalid  and  horrible  poverty, 
which  however  may  as  well  be  accounted  for  by 
the  fall  of  Jerusalem,  as  by  the  change  of  fortune 
resulting  fh>m  an  acceptance  of  Christianity. 

Gn  the  Gospel  of  Nioodemus,  see  Fabricius,  Cod, 
Piendepigr.  i.  213;  ThUo,  Cod.  Apoer.  i,  478. 
In  some  MSS.  it  is  also  called  "The  Acts  of 
Pilate.*'  It  is  undoubtedly  spurious  (as  the  con- 
clusion of  it  sufficiently  proves),  and  of  very  little 
value.  F.  \V.  F. 

*  Nioodemus  is  called  a  "ruler  of  the  Jews" 
{Apx^y  rSw  'lovSofofir)  in  John  iii.  1 ;  and  as  thai 
title  (ipxutf)  is  given  in  some  passages  (John  vii. 
26;  Acts  iii.  17,  Ac.)  to  members  of  the  Sanhe- 
drim, it  has  been  inferred  that  he  was  one  of  that 
body.  He  was  probably  also  a  scribe  or  teacher 
of  the  Law  (8t8(i<riraXot  rod  'Itroa^A,  John  iii. 
lO=pofAo9t9daKa\oi);  and  hence  oelonged  to  that 
branch  of  the  Council  which  represented  the  learned 
class  of  the  nation.  Of  the  three  occurrences  (sea 
above)  in  which  Nicodemus  appears  in  the  (yoepel- 
history,  the  second  occupies  an  intermediate  posi- 
tion between  the  first  and  the  third  as  to  the 
phase  of  character  which  they  severally  exhibit; 
and  in  this  respect,  as  Tholuck  suggests,  the  narra. 
tiveisseen  to  be  "psychologically  true''  {Evang. 
Johannitj  p.  205,  6^  AuiL).  We  have  no  meant 
of  deciding  whether  Nicodemus  was  present  in 
the  Sanhedrim  at  the  Ume  of  the  Saviour's  arnugn- 
ment  and  trial  before  that  court.  If  he  waa 
present  he  may  have  been  too  undecided  to  inter- 
poje  any  remonstrance  (none  is  recorded),  or  may 
have  deemed  it  unavailing  amid  so  much  violence 
and  passion.  Stier  would  find  in  otSafit^  as 
plural  a  characteristic  shrinking  from  anything 
like  a  direct  personal  avowal  of  his  own  belief 
(Reden  Jesu,  iv.  11,4*«  Aufl.);  but,  more  probably, 
he  meant,  in  this  way,  to  recognize  more  strongly 
the  ample  evidence  furnished  by  Christ's  miradet 
that  He  was  a  teaeher  sent  from  God.  In  this 
confession  perhaps  he  associates  with  himself  som* 
of  his  own  rank  who  were  already  known  to  him 
as  secret  believers  (see  zii.  42;  xiz.  38). 

For  a  list  of  writers  on  the  character  of  Nioo- 
demus and  his  interview  with  Christ,  see  Hase'a 
Leben  Jesu^  §  52  (4t«  Aufl.).  On  the  apocryphal 
Gospel  of  Nicodemus  see  the  articles  on  the* 
Apocryphal  Gospels  generally  by  Hofmann  hi  Her> 
zog's  RenlKncyk.  zii.  325-327;  by  BUbop  EUir 
oott  in  the  Cnmbridgt  JCssnya  for  1866,  p.  161  ff.; 
and  by  C  E.  Stowe,  D.  D.,  in  the  Bibi  Socra^  ix. 
p.  79  f.;  and  particularly  Tischendorf,  EvangtUa 
Apocrypha  (Lips.  1853),  pp.  liv.  ff,  203  ff.     H. 

JNICOLA'ITANS  (NiKoAmrcu:  NicohUm). 
The  quest-on  how  far  the  sect  that  is  mentioned  by 
this  name  in  Rev.  il.  6, 15,  was  connected  with  the 
NicohM  of  Acts  ri.  5,  and  the  traditions  that  have 
gathered  round  his  name,  will  be  discussed  helom 
[Nicolas.]  It  will  here  be  considered  how  for 
we  can  get  at  any  distinct  notbn  of  what  the  seel 
itself  was,  and  in  what  rehtion  it  stood  totbe  Ife 
of  the  ApostoUe  age. 

It  has  been  saggested  as  one  step  towanb-tUs 
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Mnli  fhtX  the  name  before  ui  wu  symbolic  nther 
tinn  historical.  The  Greek  NiirAaot  is,  it  has 
b«o  md,  an  approximate  equivalent  to  the  Hebrew 

Balaam,  the  lord  (Vitringa,  deriying  it  from  b^^): 
or,  according  to  another  derivation,  the  devom^r  of 

the  people  (lo  Hengttenberg,  as  from  9  7^).^  If 
we  aooept  this  explanation  we  have  to  deal  with  one 
sect  instead  of  two —  we  are  able  to  compare  with 
what  we  find  in  Kev.  ii.  the  incidental  notices  of 
the  ebaracteristics  of  the  followers  of  Balnsro  in 
Jude  and  2  Peter,  and  our  task  is  proporttonatelv 
an  easier  one.  It  may  be  Wf^pd  indeed  that  this 
theory  rests  upon  a  false  or  at  least  a  doubtful  ety- 

mokigy  (Gesenius,  s.  v.  Q^  y2l,  makes  it  =  pere- 
grmHs\  and  that  the  message  to  the  Church  of 
Pergamos  (Rev.  ii.  14,  16)  appears  to  recognize 
"those  that  hold  tlte  doctrine  of  Balaam,**  and 
"■  those  that  hold  the  doctrine  of  the  Kicolaitans,  * 
as  two  distinct  bodies,  'fliere  is,  however,  a  suffi- 
eieiit  answer  to  both  these  oty'ections.  (!•)  The 
whole  anak>gy  of  the  mode  of  teaching;  which  lays 
stress  on  the  significance  of  names  would  lead  us 
to  look,  not  for  philological  accuracy,  but  for  a 
broad,  strongly>marked  parononutsin^  such  as  men 
would  recognize  and  accept.  It  would  be  enough 
for  those  who  were  to  hear  the  message  that  they 
should  perceive  the  meaning  of  the  two  words  to 
be  identical^  (2.)  A  closer  inspection  of  Kev.  ii. 
16  would  show  that  the  ofhws  l^xfK,  «.  t.  A. 
imply  the  resemblance  of  the  teaching  of  the 
Nicolaitans  with  that  of  the  historical  Balaam 
mentioned  in  the  preceding  verse,  rather  than  any 
kind  of  contrast. 

We  are  now  in  a  position  to  form  a  clearer 
judgment  of  the  characteristics  of  tlie  sect.  It 
eomes  before  us  as  presenting  the  ultimate  phase 
of  a  great  controversy,  which  threatened  at  one 
time  to  destroy  the  unity  of  the  Church,  and  after- 
wards to  taint  its  purity.  The  controversy  itself 
was  ineritable  as  soon  as  the  Gentiles  were  admit- 
ted, in  any  huge  numbers,  into  the  Church  of 
Christ.  Were  the  new  converts  to  be  brought  into 
subjection  to  the  whole  Mosaic  law  ?  Were  they 
to  give  up  their  old  habits  of  life  altogether  —  to 
withdraw  entirely  from  the  social  gatherings  of 
their  friends  and  kinsmen?  Was  there  not  the 
risk,  if  they  continued  to  join  in  tliem,  of  their 
eating,  consciously  or  unconsciously,  of  that  which 
had  been  slain  in  the  sacrifices  of  a  false  worship, 
and  of  thus  sliaring  in  the  idoUtry  ?  llie  apostles 
and  elders  at  Jerusalem  met  the  question  calmly 
and  wisely.  The  burden  of  the  Law  was  not  to 
be  imposed  on  the  Gentile  disciples.  Uliey  were 
to  abstain,  among  other  things,  from  *' meats 
otkrud  to  idols"  and  from  "fornication"  (Acts 
Ev.  20,  29),  and  this  decree  was  welcomed  as  the 
groat  charter  of  the  Church's  freedom.     Strange 

a  Coccelus  (Cogitat.  in  Rev.  II.  6)  has  the  credit  of 
bsing  the  first  to  sugi^t  this  Identification  of  the 
NicolHiUDS  with  the  folloirers  of  Balaam.  He  has 
bun  followed  by  the  elder  Vitringa  (DisMrt.  tte  Argum 
Epiit.  Pttri  poster.  In  Base's  Tfunaunts,  11.  987),  Heng- 
lleubeiK  {in  lor.),  Stler  (Wardt  of  the  Risen  Lord,  p. 
126,  Bog.  trsnal  ),  and  others.  Ligbtfoot  (Hor.  Heb. 
m  Act.  Apost.  vi.  6)  suggests  another  and  more  start- 
ing parononta»i(L.     The  word,  in  his  view,  was  chosen, 

IS  idmtleal  in  sound  with  hVi^^^^,  "let  us  eat," 
SBd  as  thus  marking  out  the  special  eharaolevlstie  of 
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M  the  close  union  of  the  moral  and  the  p0iitt«t 

commands  may  seem  to  us,  it  did  not  seem  sd  It 
the  synod  at  Jerusalem.  The  two  sins  were  verj 
closely  allied,  often  even  In  the  closest  proximity  of 
time  and  place.  The  fiithomless  impurity  which 
overspread  the  empire  made  the  one  almost  as 
inseparalile  as  the  other  from  its  dally  so  !ial  life. 

The  messages  to  the  Churches  of  Asia  and  the 
later  Apostolic  Epistles  (2  Peter  and  Jude)  ipdicate 
that  the  two  evils  appeared  at  that  period  also  in 
ek)se  alliance.  The  teaehers  of  the  Church  branded 
them  with  a  name  which  expressed  their  true  char- 
acter. I1ie  men  who  did  and  taught  such  tl  tngi 
were  followers  of  Balaam  (2  Pet.  ii.  16;  Jade  11). 
They,  like  the  false  prophet  of  Pethor,  united  bimit 
words  with  eril  deeds.  They  made  their  "  liber^  ** 
a  cloak  at  once  for  cowardice  and  licentiousness 
In  a  time  of  persecution,  when  the  eating  or  sot 
eating  of  things  sacrificed  to  idols  was  more  than 
ever  a  crucial  test  of  faithfulness,  they  persuaded 
men  more  than  e^'er  that  it  was  a  thuig  indiff^ient 
(Rev.  ii.  18,  14).  This  was  liad  enough,  but  there 
was  a  yet  worse  evil.  Mingling  themselves  in  the 
orgies  of  idolatrous  feasts,  they  brought  the  im- 
purities of  those  feasts  into  the  meetings  of  the 
Christian  Church.  There  was  the  most  imminent 
risk  that  its  Agapse  might  become  as  full  of  ahomi 
nations  as  the  Bacchanalia  of  Italy  had  been  (2 
Pet.  ii.  12,  13,  18;  Jude  7,  8:  comp.  IJt.  xxxix. 
8-19).  Their  sins  had  already  brought  scandal 
and  discredit  on  the  "way  of  truth.**  And  all 
this  was  done,  it  must  be  remembered,  not  aimplj 
as  an  indulgence  of  appetite,  but  as  part  of  a  sys- 
tem, supported  by  a  "  doctrine,**  accompanied  by 
the  boast  of  a  prophetic  illumination  (2  Pet.  ii.  1). 
The  trance  of  the  son  of  Beor  and  the  sensual 
debasement  into  which  he  led  the  Israelites  wen 
strangely  reproduced. 

These  were  the  characteristics  of  the  followcn 
of  Balaam,  and,  worthless  as  most  of  the  traditions 
about  Nicohui  may  be,  they  point  to  the  same  dis- 
tinctive evils.  Even  in  the  absence  of  any  teaches 
of  that  name,  it  would  be  natural  enough,  as  has 
been  shown  above,  that  the  Hebrew  name  of  ijcno- 
miny  should  have  its  Greek  equi\-a]ent.  If  thcff 
were  such  a  teacher,  whether  the  proselyte  of 
Antioch  or  another,<^  the  application  of  the  name 
to  his  followers  would  be  proportionately  vomt 
pointed.  It  confirms  the  view  which  has  been 
taken  of  their  character  to  find  that  stress  is  laid  i& 
the  first  instance  on  the  "  deeds  "  of  the  KicoUitaiis 
To  hate  those  deeds  is  a  sign  of  life  in  a  Churdk 
that  otherwise  is  weak  and  faithless  (Ker.  ii.  6). 
To  tolerate  them  is  well  nigh  to  forfeit  the  gfery 
of  having  been  fiuthfiU  under  penecution  (R^.  ii. 
14,  16).  (Comp.  Neander*8  ApotUlffe$(A.  p.  690; 
Gieseler^s  Keel.  IfiH.  §  29;  Hengstenberg  and 
Alford  on  Rev.  ii.  6;  Stier,  Words  of  the  JUBtK 
SftHour,  X.)  E.  H-  P. 


6  Vitringa  (/.  c.)  finds  another  Instance  of  ttils  In* 
direct  expression  of  fbeling  In  the  peenllar  Ihnn, 
"  Balaam  the  son  of  Bosor,"  In  2  Pet  11. 16  The 
substitution  of  the  latter  name  for  the  Bcwp  of  tbs 
LXX.  originated,  aoconUag  to  his  eonjseture,  in  tti 
wish  to  point  to  his  antitype  in  the  Ohristlaa  Ohmh 

as  a  true  ")S^^"]9,  a  JSlhu  eorafs. 

c  It  is  noticeable  (though  the  doeaaaente  ihesa 
selves  are  not  of  mneh  wdgfat  as  evidsnee)  llia*  Is 
two  instances  the  Nicolaitans  are  f  sad  to  be  <•  felssli 
so  called ''  (^«iA<Mf«M,  Ifaat.  md  IVstf.  xU 
4p«sr.  vl.  81. 
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VKrOLA8(NiW?a«f  [conqwrer  of  tht  pn^ 
^]:  NieoUmB),  AeU  ^  ^  A  native  of  Antioch, 
nd  •  pfotdjte  to  the  Jewish  fiuth.  When  the 
ikoreb  was  still  confined  to  Jerusalem  he  became 
seonvcrt;  a»d  bdng  a  man  of  honest  report,  full 
sf  the  Hoi/  Ghoat  aiid  of  wisdom,  he  was  chosen 
bj  the  iriiafe  nsulftitode  of  the  disciples  to  be  one 
of  the  first  seven  deaeons,  and  he  was  ordained  by 
lbs  Apostks,  A.  D.  33. 

A  sect  of  Nicolaltans  Is  mentioned  in  Rev.  U.  6, 
15:  and  it  baa  been  questioned  whether  this  Nicolas 
«Bs  connected  with  them,  and  if  so,  how  closely. 

The  Nieolaitana  tbemselTcs,  at  least  as  early  as 
Ihs  tisM  of  Ireosras  {C*mir.  Huar.  i.  26,  §  3), 
shfaned  kim  as  their  founder.  Epiphanins,  an  in- 
sflsmte  writer,  relatss  {Adv,  Hai\  i.  2,  §  26,  p. 
79)  some  drtaib  of  the  life  of  Nicolas  the  deacon, 
sd4  describes  him  as  gradually  sinking  into  the 
gnMsest  impurity,  and  becoming  the  originator  of 
the  Nieofautans  and  other  immoral  sects.  Stephen 
Gobar  (l>h<itti  BikiA,  §  232,  p.  291,  ed.  1824) 
states  —  and  the  statement  is  corroborated  by  the 
neently  discovered  Philutophumena^  bk.  tU.  §  36  — 
that  Hippol>tos  agreed  with  Epiphanius  in  his  un- 
bfonble  view  of  Nicolas.  The  same  account  is 
believed,  at  least  to  some  extent,  by  Jerome  (A>. 
U7,  t  i.  p.  1082,  ed.  Vallars.  etc.)  and  other 
vriten  in  the  4th  century.  But  it  is  irreconcilable 
vith  the  tisditiouHry  account  of  the  character  of 
Xicolas,  giv«n  by  Clement  of  Alexandria  (Strom. 
iil  4,  p.  187,  Sylb.  and  apud  Ku$eb.  H.  E.  ui.  29; 
•ee  also  Hammond,  Atmot.  on  Rev.  ii.  4),  an  earlier 
sad  more  discriminating  writer  than  Epiphanius. 
He  itates  that  Nicolas  led  a  chaste  life  and  brought 
sp  his  children  in  purity,  that  on  a  certain  occasion 
having  been  sharply  reproved  by  the  Apostles  as  a 
tesbos  husband,  he  repelled  the  charge  by  ofibring 
to  aUow  his  wife  to  become  the  wife  of  any  other 
person,  and  that  he  was  in  the  habit  of  repeatin*;  a 
taying  wliieh  is  ascribed  to  the  Apostle  Mattliias 
ilM,  —  that  it  is  our  duty  to  fight  against  the  flesh 
lod  to  abuse  {xapaxfiffBai)  it.  His  words  were 
pcrvcfsely  Interpreteaby  the  Nicolaitans  as  an  au- 
thority for  their  immoral  practices.  Theodoret 
(RmreL  Fab.  iii.  1)  in  his  account  of  the  sect 
Npesti  the  foregoing  statement  of  Clement;  and 
ehsrges  the  Nicolaitans  with  fidse  dealing  in  bor- 
"oving  the  name  of  the  deacon.  Ignatius,^  who 
WBS  contemporary  with  Nicolas,  is  said  by  Stephen 
Gobar  to  have  given  the  same  account  as  Clement, 
CoMbins,  and  Theodoret,  touching  the  personal 
ehsncter  of  Nioohis.  Among  modem  critics,  Co- 
Iderios  in  a  note  on  Conttil.  ApotL  vi.  8,  after  re- 
otin^  the  x'arious  authorities,  seems  to  lean  towards 
the  fikvorable  view  of  the  character  of  Nicolas- 
l*lrjftssui  Burton  {Ltcturtt  on  Eecleshsiicni  f/is- 
*>rf.  Leet  zii.  p.  364,  ed.  1833)  is  of  opinion  that 
the  origin  of  the  term  Nicobutans  is  uncertain; 
Hid  thsi,  *«  though  Nicolas  the  deacon  has  been 
BHotiooed  as  their  founder,  the  evidence  is  ex- 
Isnely  slight  which  would  convict  that  person 
ijioself  of  any  immoralities.*'  Tillemont  (H.  E. 
s.  47),  poasibiy  influenced  by  the  fact  that  no 
sooor  is  paid  to  the  memory  of  Nicolas  by  any 
bnaeh  of  the  Church,  allows  perhaps  too  much 
>v«ght  to  the  testimony  against  him ;  ngects  per^ 
mpturily  Oassian's  statement  —  to  wAich  Neander 
[Hintmg  of  the  Church,  bk.  v.  p.  3W,  ed.  Bohn) 
||v«  his  adhesion  —  that  seme  other  Nicolas  was 
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•  tlshsr  eoiOaetures  tbat  this  rsfeienes  Is  10  ttis  la- 
togj  of  tbs  Bpif  Us  to  tlis  TraUlaM,  sh.  a. 


the  founder  of  the  sect;  and  concludes  that  if  Mil 
the  actual  foondv,  he  was  so  unfortunate  as  to  givf 
occasion  to  the  formation  of  the  sect,  by  his  indie 
erect  speaking.  Grotius's  view,  as  given  in  a  note 
on  Rev.  ii.  6,  is  substantially  the  same  as  tbat  of 
Tillemont 

The  name  Balaam  is  perhaps  (but  see  3esen. 
Thu.  210)  capable  of  being  interpreted  as  a  He. 
brew  equivalent  of  the  Greek  Nicolas.  Some  oom- 
nientators  think  that  this  is  alluded  to  by  St.  John 
in  Kev.  ii.  14;  and  C.  Vitriuga  {Ob$.  8acr,  iv.  9) 
argues  forcibly  in  support  of  this  opinion. 

W.  T.  B. 

NtCOP'OLIS  (NiKifroAir  [cUy  of  tfieiory] : 
Nico/MtHg)  is  mentioned  in  Tit.  iii.  12,  as  the  place 
where,  at  the  time  of  writing  the  epistle,  St.  Paul 
was  intending  to  pass  the  comhig  winter,  and  where 
he  wished  Titus  to  meet  him.  Whether  either  or 
both  of  these  purposes  were  acoomplished  we  cannot 
tell.  Titus  was  at  this  time  in  Crete  (Tit.  i.  5). 
The  subscription  to  the  epistle  assumes  that  the 
Apostle  was  at  Nicopolis  when  he  wrote;  but  we 
cannot  conclude  this  from  the  form  of  expression. 
We  should  rather  infer  that  he  was  elsewhere,  pos- 
sibly at  Ephesus  or  Corinth.  He  urges  that  no 
time  should  be  lost  itrwo69airoy  i\0ttv)\  henoe  we 
conclude  that  winter  was  near. 

Nothing  is  to  be  found  in  the  epistle  itself  to 
determine  which  Nicopolis  is  here  intended.  Then 
were  cities  of  this  name  in  Asia,  Africa,  and  Eu- 
rope. If  we  were  to  include  all  the  theories  which 
have  been  respectably  supported,  we  should  be 
obliged  to  write  at  least  three  articles.  One  Niooj^ 
olis  was  in  Thrace,  near  the  borders  of  Macedonia. 
The  subscription  (which,  however,  is  of  no  author- 
ity) fixes  on  this  place,  calling  it  the  Macedonian 
Nicopolis :  and  such  is  the  view  of  Cbrysostom  and 
Theodoret.  De  Wette*s  objection  to  this  opinion 
(Pnstural^ Brief e,  p.  21),  that  the  place  did  not 
exist  till  Tn^an's  reign,  appears  to  be  a  mistake. 
Another  Nicopolis  was  in  Cilicia;  and  Schradet 
(Der  A/xnttt  Paulu$,  i.  pp.  115-119)  pfomninoei 
for  this;  but  this  opinion  is  eonnected  with  a  pecu- 
liar theory  regarding  the  Apostle's  Journeys.  We 
ha^'e  little  doubt  that  Jerome's  view  is  correct,  and 
that  the  Pftuline  Nicopolis  was  the  celebmted  city 
of  Rpirus  ("scribit  Apostolus  de  Nioopoli,  quse 
in  Actiaco  littore  sita,"  Hieron.  Promm.  ix.  195). 
For  arrangements  of  St.  Paul's  journeys,  which 
will  harmonize  with  this,  and  with  the  other  fectx 
of  the  Pastoral  Epistles,  see  Birks,  IJora  Apo$UA- 
iei9,  pp.  296-304;  and  Conybeare  and  Ilowson 
Life  and  Epp.  if  St.  Paul  (2d  ed.),  ii.  564-673, 
It  is  very  possible,  as  is  observed  there,  that  St 
Paul  was  arrested  at  Nicopolis  and  taken  thenoe  tc 
Rome  for  his  final  trial. 

Tins  city  (the  "  City  of  Victory  ")  was  built  hy 
Augustus  in  memory  of  the  battle  of  Actium,  and 
on  the  ground  which  his  army  occupied  before  the 
engagement.  It  is  a  curious  and  interesting  cir- 
cumstance, when  we  look  at  the  matter  from  a  Bib 
lical  point  of  view,  that  many  of  the  handsomest 
parts  of  the  town  were  built  by  Herod  the  Great 
(Joseph.  Ant.  xvl.  5,  §  3).  It  is  likely  enough  thai 
many  Jews  lived  thou  Moreover,  it  was  eonven* 
iently  situated  for  apostoHo  Journeys  In  the  eas- 
ten  parts  of  AchaU  and  Macedonia,  and  also  to 
the  northwards,  where  ohurehes  perhaps  wan 
founded.     St  Pftul  had  long  before  preached  the 


(Df  tenoHi  ^Msiotfs,  I  6,  a^tti  Oolder. 
ii.  196,  sd.  179A.) 
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Qo^mI,  iA  leaii  on  the  ooofbet  of  lUTiioiuii  (Rom. 
If.  19),  and  goon  after  the  very  period  under  con- 
lideraUoQ  Tltua  hiniaelf  was  tent  on  a  niiaaioD  to 
Dalmatia  (2  Tim.  tr.  10). 

NicopoliB  was  on  a  peninsula  to  the  west  of  the 
Bay  of  Actium,  in  a  low  and  unhealthy  situation, 
and  it  is  now  a  very  desolate  ph^e.  libe  remains 
have  been  often  described.  We  may  refer  to  I^eake's 
Northaii  Greece,  i.  178,  and  iii.  491;  Bowen*s 
AtJiot  and  Epiru$,  211;  Wolfe  in  Jmm,  of  R, 
Geoff.  Soc.  iii.  92;  Merivale*s  Rome,  iii.  327,  328; 
Wordsworth's  Greece,  229-232.  In  the  last  men- 
IsDned  work,  and  in  the  Diet  of  Greek  and  Roman 
Gtog,  maps  of  the  pUoe  will  be  Ibund. 

J*  S*  H. 

NI'GER  (N^Ttp  [hlack] :  Niger)  is  the  addU 
tional  or  distinctive  name  given  to  the  Symeon 
(Svucc^y),  who  was  one  of  the  teachen  and  prophets 
in  the  Church  at  Antioch  (Acts  xiii.  1).  He  is  not 
known  except  in  that  passage.  The  name  was  a 
oonimon  one  among  the  Romans ;  and  the  coi\jec- 
ture  that  he  was  an  African  proselyte,  and  was 
sailed  Niger  on  account  of  his  complexion,  is  un- 
necessary as  well  Bs  destitute  otherwise  of  any  sup- 
port. His  name,  Symeon,  shows  that  he  was  a  .lew 
by  birth;  and  as  in  other  similar  cases  (e.  g,  Saul, 
Psul  —  Silas,  Silvanus)  he  may  be  supposed  to  have 
taken  the  other  name  as  more  convenient  in  bis  in- 
tercourse with  foreigners.  He  is  mentioned  second 
among  the  five  who  officiated  at  Antioch,  and  per- 
haps we  may  infer  that  he  had  some  preeminence 
among  them  in  point  of  actitity  and  influence.  It 
is  impossible  to  decide  (tliough  Meyer  malces  the 
attempt)  who  of  the  number  were  prophets  (wpo^ 
rrai),  and  who  were  teachers  (SfSicTKoAoi). 

n*  D.  H. 

NIGHT.  The  period  of  darkness,  from  «unset 
to  sunrise,  including  the  morning  and  evening  twi- 
light, was  known  to  the  Hebrews  by  the  term 

^^^»  ^yi^  or  nVb,  layilAh.  It  is  opposed  to 
u  day,"  the  period  of  Ught  (Gen.  i.  5).  Following 
the  oriental  sunset  is  the  brief  evening  twilight 

(Q^J,  neaheph,  Job  xxiv.  15,  rendered  »*  night  ** 
in  Is.  V.  11,  xxi.  4,  lix.  10),  when  the  stan  appeared 
(Job  iii.    9).     This    is  also    caUed   » evening'* 

(^7J5,  »ere6,  Prov.  vii.  9,  rendered  "  night "  in 

Gen.  xlix.  27,  Job  vii.  4),  but  the  term  which  es- 

i)eoiaUy  denotes  the  evening  twilight  is  ntsbr, 
ildJt&h  (Gen.  xv.  17,  A.  V.  "dark;  "  Ea.  xii.V,?, 
12).  ^Ereb  also  denotes  the  time  just  before  sun- 
let  (Deut.  xxiii.  11 ;  Josh.  viii.  29),  when  the  women 
rent  to  draw  water  (Gen.  xxiv.  11 ),  and  the  decline 
>f  the  day  is  called  "the  turning  of  evening" 

v^TJ?  n^9»  pMth  *trtb,  Gen.  xxiv.  63),  the 
Ume  of  prayer.  This  period  of  the  day  must  also 
U  that  which  is  described  as  "  night "  when  Boas 
winnowed  bis  barley  in  the  evening  breeze  (Ruth 
ii.  2),  the  cool  of  the  day  (Gen.  iii.  8),  when  the 
shadows  b^n  to  fidl  (Jer.  vi.  4),  and  the  wolves 
prowl  about  (Hab.  i.  8;  Zeph.  iii.  8).     The  Ume 

of   midnight  (nVbn   ^Sll,  cWtel  haUayiUih, 

Ruth  iU.  8,  and  Tlh>hr!  H^iq,  ehOtaMt  halia- 

iMU,  Ex.  zi.  4)  or  grsatest  darimea  is  called  in 


•  njjjrns. 
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-iw.  vu.  9 «  the  papO  of  nig^t "  (H^J^b  t^^^ 
Uhdn  la^m,  A.  Y.  "  black  night  *').  '  Tlte  period 
between  midnight  and  the  morning  twilight  was 
generally  selected  for  attacking  an  enemy  by  sur 
prise  (Judg.  vii.  19.)  llie  morning  twilight  is  de 
noted  by  the  same  term,  netheph,  as  the  ennini 
twilight,  and  is  unmistakably  intended  in  1  Sam 
xxxi.  12:  Job  vii.  4;  Ps.  cxix.  147;  possibly  sbc 
in  Is.  V.  11.    With  sunrise  the  night  ended.     la 

one  passage,  Job  xxvi.  10,  ^^H,  cAOsAce,  ^dsk- 

ness,"  is  rendend  "night"  in  the  A.  V.,  knt  is 
correctly  gi\'en  in  the  margin. 

For  the  artificial  divisions  of  the  night  tm  tkt 
articles  Dat  and  Watcbks.  W.  A.  W. 

NIGHT-HAWK  (D^nrjttedhods;  ^Ao^^ 
noctua),  fiochait  (Hierot.  iL'880)  haa  endcavond 
to  prove  that  the  Hebrew  word,  which  ocenia  only 
(Lev.  xi.  16;  Deut.  ziv.  15)  amongst  the  list  of 
unclean  birds,  denotes  the  "  male  ostrich,**  the  pi»> 
ceding  term,  bttth-jfadndh  <■  (otel,  A.  V.),  signifying 
the  female  bird,  llie  etymolog}*  of  the  word  points 
to  some  bird  of  prey,  though  there  is  great  uneer> 
tainty  as  to  the  particular  species  indicated.  The 
IJCX.,  Vulg.,  and  perhaps  Onkelos,  undcntand 
some  kind  of  "  owl ;  *'  most  of  the  Jewish  doctors 
indefinitely  render  the  word  *"  a  rapacious  bird :  ** 
Gesenius  {Thet.  s.  v.)  and  RosenmiiUer  {Schol.  ad 
Lev.  xi.  16 )  follow  Bochart.  Bochart's  explanation 
is  grounded  on  an  overstrair.ed  interpretation  ot  the 
etymology  of  the  \ierb  chdmai^  the  root  of  taekm6$  ; 
he  restricts  the  meaning  of  the  root  to  the  idea  of 
acting  "  ui\justly  **  or  "  deoeitfiilly,*'  and  thus 
comes  to  the  conclusion  that  the  **  ui\|ust  bird  **  is 
the  male  ostrich  [Ostrich].  Without  stopping  ts 
consider  the  etymology  of  the  word  further  than  to 
refer  the  reader  to  Gesenius,  who  gives  as  the  fint 
meaning  of  chdmag  "  he  acted  violently,"  and  to 
the  Arabic  chamriMh,  "  to  wound  with  dawa,"  ^  it 
b  not  at  all  probable  that  Moses  should  have  speci- 
fied lioth  the  nude  and  femoU  ostrich  in  a  Dst 
which  wan  no  doubt  uitended  to  be  as  comprehen- 
sive as  possible.  The  not  unfrequent  occurrence  of 
the  expression  "  sfter  their  kind  "  is  an  argument 
in  fiivor  of  this  assertion.  Biichaelis  believes  some 
kind  of  swallow  (Hirundo)  is  intended:  the  word 
used  by  the  Taigum  of  Jonathan  is  by  Eitto  {PicL 
Bib.  Lev.  xi.  16)  and  by  Oedmann  ( Vermisck 
8amm.  i.  p.  3,  c.  iv.)  referred  to  theswaDow,  though 
the  last-named  authority  saya, "  it  is  uncertain,  how 
ever,  what  Jonathan  really  meant"    Buxtorf  {Lex, 

Rabbin,  s.  v.  Kp'^Dt^H)  tnnsktes  the  woid  and 
by  Jonathan,  "  a  name  of  a  rapacious  bird,  har- 
pyfn.**  It  is  not  easy  to  see  what  claim  the  swallov 
can  have  to  represent  the  taehmdt,  ndther  is  it  «l 
all  probable  that  so  small  a  bird  should  have  been 
noticed  in  the  Leritical  law.  The  rendering  of  tha 
A.  V.  rests  on  no  authority,  though  from  the  ab> 
surd  properties  which,  fh>m  the  time  of  Aristotle, 
ha\'e  been  ascribed  to  the  night-hawk  or  goai-sndier, 
and  the  superstitions  connected  with  this  bird,  its 
daim  u  not  so  entirriy  destitute  of  every  kind  of 
evidence. 

As  the  LXX.  and  Vulg.  are  agreed  that  taekmm 
denotes  some  kind  of  oiH,  we  believe  it  b  «ftr  If 
foUow  these  verrions  than  modem  eommsBf 


^  ^  ^ 


ij- 1  ^   scaIpsl^  ungmbos 
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fU  Giwk  yXa6^  is  und  bj  Aristotle  fbr  tomb 
wnmoo  ipeeies  of  owl,  in  aU  probability  tat  the 
Sfrixpnmta  (wbit«  owl)  or  the  Syrviwrn  tiridula 
(tawny  owl};^  the  Yeneto-Greek  reada  wm-f 
i^M^t  A  syiMnym  of  ^osi  Aristot.,  •.  e.  the  Otut 
aigmity  Flem.  (long-eared  owl):  this  is  the  apedea 
■Uiek  Oednuuin  (aeu  above)  identifies  with  tadimdt. 
"IV  name,'*  bis  sajs,  **  indicates  a  bird  which 
ssBoses  power,  but  the  force  of  the  power  is  in  the 
Anhk  Toci  chamttth^  *  to  tear  a  &oe  with  daws.* 
Kow,  it  is  wdl  known  in  the  Eaai  that  there  is  a 
ipsQiei  of  owi  of  which  people  believe  that  it  glides 
iaio  chambers  by  night  and  tean  the  flesh  off  the 
Ims  of  sl6q>ing  children.**  Hasselqulst  ( TVrir.  p. 
TM,  LomI  1766)  alludes  to  this  nightly  terror,  but 
kicaBs  it  the  '* Oriental  owl"  {Sttix  OiienialU), 
wA  dearly  distinguiihes  it  from  the  Strix  otuiy 
Uo.  The  Arabs  in  Egypt  call  this  infant-killing 
o«rl  sMsnja,  the  Syrians  bona.  It  is  believed  to 
bs  identical  with  the  Symiutn  stritiuln^  but  what 
fawwdation  there  may  be  Im-  the  belief  in  its  child- 
kiling  propenaities  we  know  not.  It  u  probable 
thit  some  eommon  spedes  of  owl  is  denoted  by 
tosMs,  peihaps  the  Sttiat  Jinmmea  m  the  Athene 
meridiotkilis,  which  is  extremely  oommon  in  Pales- 
lios  and  Egypt.     [Owu]  W.  H. 

•  NIGHT-MONSTER,  Is.  xxxiv.  14,  marg. 

NILE.  1.  AVnmes  of  the  NUe,  -  The  Hebrew 
nsncs  of  the  Nile,  excepting  one  that  is  of  ancient 
E^jrpliao  origin,  all  distinguish  it  from  other 
riven.  With  the  Hebrews  the  Euphrates,  as  the 
gmt  atrauu  of  their  primitive  home,  was  always 
*•  the  river,**  and  even  the  long  sojourn  in  Egypt 
coaU  not  pot  the  Nile  in  its  place.  Most  of  their 
Ifeojcnphiesl  terms  and  ideas  are,  however,  evi- 
^tly  traceable  to  Canaan,  the  country  of  the 
Hebrew  language.  Thus  the  sea,  as  lying  on  the 
vat,  gave  its  name  to  the  west  water.  It  was 
mly  in  such  an  exceptional  case  aa  that  of  the 
Euphntei,  which  had  no  rival  in  Palestine,  that 
the  Hebrews  seem  to  have  retained  the  ideas  of 
tbeir  older  comitry.  These  circumstances  lend  no 
■pport  to  the  idea  that  the  Shemites  and  their 
hnguage  came  originally  from  Egypt.  The  He- 
bfcv  nuoes  of  the  Nile  are  Shichdr^  •'  the  black,*' 
•  oame  perhaps  of  the  same  sense  as  Nile;  ye4h\ 
"tbe  river,"  a  word  originally  Egyptian ;  »'  the  river 
of  Egjpt;  '*  ^*  the  Niushal  of  Egypt  **  (if  this  appd* 
htioo  designate  the  Nile,  and  Nachal  be  a  proper 
nne);  and  '« the  rivers  of  Cnsh,"  or  ''  Ethiopia.'* 
It  must  be  obserred  that  the  word  Nile  nowhere 
««ns  ia  the  A.  V. 

K)  skkkdr,  nvTttJ,  nhnttJ,  nhttJ,  «the 

\ktk,"  from  ^VJ^f  »«he  or  it  waa  or  became 
bWk.'*  The  idea  of  blackness  conveyed  by  this 
*wd  bas,  as  we  ahonld  expect  in  Hebrew,  a  wide 
■DK,  applying  not  only  to  the  color  of  the  hair 
(Lsv.  xiiL  aC  ^),  but  also  to  that  of  a  &oe 
teasd  by  the  sou  (Cant  1.  6,  6),  and  that  of  a 
ikk  black  thnmgh  disease  (Job  xxx.  30).  It 
^■ons,  however,  to  be  indicative  of  a  very  dark 
i^;  far  it  is  said  in  the  Lamentations,  as  to  the 

baUsd  Nassrites  in  the  beaisged  dty,  «'Their 

^ • 

•  Hoi  to  boeoofbiiiMiel  with  the  Nyaieorax  of  mod- 
al •nriiholoKr,  whieh  Is  a  grans  of  Afdtiom  (iMroas). 

*lalB.xzzvlL  95  the  wfcienes  ssoms  jS  bs  to  an 
li^ttaa  nonimaH  of  %7pt. 
«  Tks  mie  was  probably  nenttooed  \ij  this  iwm* 
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viMge  is  darker  than  bhckness"  (iv.  8).  Thai 
the  Nile  is  meant  by  Shihor  is  erident  from  it 
mentfon  as  equivalent  to  Ye6Ty  « the  river,"  and  as 
a  great  river,  where  Isaiah  says  of  Tjrre,  "  And  by 
great  waten,  the  sowing  of  Shihor,  the  hanest  of 

the  river  Ol^^)  [is]  her  nvaoue*'  (xxiU.  3);  from 
its  being  put  as  the  western  boundary  of  the  Prom- 
ised Lud  (Josh.  xiii.  3;  1  Chr.  xiii.  5),  instead 
of  t^the  river  of  Egypt**  (Cienl  xv.  18);  and  from 
its  being  spoken  of  as  the  great  stream  of  Egypt, 
Just  as  the  Euphrates  was  of  Assyria  (Jer.  ii.  18). 
If,  but  this  is  by  no  means  certain,  the  name  Nile. 
NffiAor,  be  really  Indicative  of  the  color  of  the 
river,  it  must  be  compared  with  the  Sanskrit 

^^,   iil&B,  Mbioe**  especially,  probably  ^dAik 

blue,"  also  even  **  bbM^,**  as  HltJiHon,  vMapankn^ 
"  black  mud,'*  and  must  be  considered  to  be  the 
Indo-European  equivalent  of  Shihor.  The  signilt- 
cation  "  blue  **  is  noteworthy,  especially  as  a  great 
confluent,  which  most  nearly  corresponds  to  the 
Nile  in  Egypt,  is  called  the  Blue  Biver,  or,  by 
Europeans,  the  Blue  Nile. 

(&.)    r«5r,  nS«^  nh%  b  the  same  as  the 
andent  Egyptian  ATUR,*AUR,  and  the  Coptie 

eiepo^  i^po,  i^pc»  (M),  sepo  (S). 

It  is  important  to  notice  that  the  second  fonn  of 
the  ancient  Egyptian  name  alone  is  preserved  in 
the  later  language,  the  second  radical  of  the  first 
having  been  lost,  as  in  the  Hebrew  form ;  so  that, 
on  this  double  erideuce,  it  is  probable  that  this 
commoner  form  was  in  use  among  the  people  from 
early  times.  Feo}*,  in  the  singular,  is  used  of  the 
Nile  alone,  excepting  in  a  passage  in  Danid  (xii. 
6,  6,  7),  where  anodier  river,  perhaps  the  llgris 
(comp.  X.  4),  is  intended  by  it.     In  the  plural, 

D^*7^>  ^^  name  is  applied  to  the  branehes  and 
canals  of  the  Nile  (Ps.  Ixxvui.  44;  £z.  xxix.  8  HI, 
xxx.  12),  and  perhaps  tributaries  also.  with,  in 
aome  places,  the  addition  of   the  names  of  the 

country,  Mitsraim,  Matsor,    D^n>^  >nV^    (U. 

vu.  18,  A.  V.  "rivers  of  Egypt"),  nSS^  WTK? 
(six.  6,  ** brooks  of  defence;  *'  xxxrii.  25,^  '^riveri 
of  the  besieged  places");  but  it  is  also  used  of 
streams  or  channels,  in  a  general  sense,  when  no 
particular  ones  are  indicated  (see  Is.  xxxiii.  21; 
Job  xxriii.  10).  It  is  thus  evident  that  this  name 
specially  designates  the  Nile;  and  although  prop 
erly  meaning  a  river,  and  even  used  with  that 
signification,  it  Is  probably  to  be  regarded  aa  a 
proper  name  when  applied  to  the  Egyptian  river. 
The  latter  inference  may  perhaps  be  drawn  from 
the  constant  mention  of  the  Euphrates  as  **  the 
river;  *'  but  it  is  to  be  observed  that  Shihor,  or 
**  the  river  of  Egypt,"  Is  used  when  the  Nile  and 
the  Euphrates  are  spoken  of  together,  as  though 
Yttr  could  not  be  well  employed  for  the  former, 
vrith  the  ordinary  term  for  river,  ndAdr,  for  the 
ktter.c 

(c.)  "The  river  of  Efeypt,"  D^l?!?  "^n?!  » 
mentioned  with  the  EQ[^ratei  In  tlie  promiae  of 


In  (be  oxlglaal  of  ledsslastieas 

Oiesk  text  iiads  ^  ^,  *lV^ 
dsiBlood  (Gsssnltts,  Dmt  a.T.) 
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Ike  extent  of  the  laod  to  be  gi?en  to  Abnham's 
pMteritj,  the  two  limito  of  which  were  to  be  **  the 
river  of  £^jpt*'  and  "the  great  river,  the  river 
Euphrates  *'  (Gen.  xv.  18). 

(•i)  "'l*he  Nachal  of  Egj'pt,"  £3^*359  Vnj, 
has  generally  been  understuod  to  mean'  *<  the  tor- 
rent *'  or  "  brook  of  Kgjpt,"  and  to  designate  a 
desert  stream  at  Khinooorura,  now  £1- Areesh,  on 

the  eastern  border.  Certainly  vTlJ  usually  signi- 
fies a  stream  or  torrent,  not  a  river;  and  when  a 
river,  one  of  small  size,  and  dependent  upon 
mountain-rain  or  snow ;  but  as  it  is  also  used  for  a 

vaUey,  corresponding  to  the  Arabic  widM  (ic^^ i)\ 


which  is  in  like  manner  employed  in  both 
it  may  apply  like  it,  in  the  case  of  the  Guadal- 
quivir, etc.,  to  great  rivers.  This  name  must 
signify  the  Nile,  for  it  occurs  in  cases  parallel  to 
those  where  Shihor  is  employed  (Num.  xxxiv.  5; 
losh.  XV.  4,  47 ;  1  K.  viii.  65 ;  2  K.  xxiv.  7 ;  Is. 
xxvii.  12),  both  designating  the  easternmost  or 
Pelusiac  branch  of  the  river  as  the  border  of  the 
Philistine  territory,  where  the  Egjptians  equally 
put  the  border  of  their  country  towards  Kanaan 
or  Kanana  (Canaan).  It  remains  for  us  to  decide 
whether  the  name  signify  the  *'  brook  of  I'^ypt,**  or 
whether  Nachal  be  a  Hebrew  form  of  Nile.  On 
the  one  side  may  be  urged  the  unlikeliliood  that 
the  middle  radical  should  not  be  found  hi  the  ludo- 
Kuroi)ean  equivaleuts,  although  it  is  not  one  of 
the  most  permanent  letters;  on  the  other,  that  it 
is  improbable  that  nrihnr  "river**  and  nachal 
** brook  **  would  be  used  for  the  same  stream.  If 
the  latter  be  here  a  proper  name,  NciAof  nmst  be 
supposed  to  be  the  same  word;  and  the  meaning; 
of  the  Greek  as  well  as  the  Hebrew  name  would 
remain  doubtful,  for  we  could  not  then  positively 
decide  on  an  Indo-European  signification.  The 
Hebrew  word  tutchal  might  have  been  adopted  as 
very  similar  in  sound  to  an  original  proper  name; 
and  this  idea  is  supported  by  the  forms  of  various 
Egyptian  words  in  the  Bible,  which  are  suscepti- 
ble of  Hebrew  etymologies  in  consequence  of  a 
slight  change.  It  must,  however,  be  remembered 
that  there  are  traces  of  a  Semitic  language,  appar- 
ently distinct  from  Hebrew,  in  geographical  names 
in  Uie  east  of  Lower  Egypt,  probably  dating  from 
the  Shepherd-period ;  and  therefore  we  must  not, 
If  we  take  nachal  to  be  here  Semitic,  restrict  its 
meaning  to  that  which  it  bears  or  could  bear  in 
Helnvw. 

(«.)  "The  rivers  of  Gush,*'   ttf^lD  **^Viy  «» 

• 

alone  mttiUoned  in  the  extremely  difficult  prophecy 
contained  in  Is.  xviii.  From  the  use  of  the  plural, 
a  single  stream  cannot  he  meant,  and  we  must 
suppose  "the  rivers  of  Ethiopia**  to  be  the  con- 
fluents or  tributaries  of  the  Nile.     Gesenius  (Ltx. 

s.  V.  "^n^)  makes  them  the  Nile  and  the  Asta- 
boraa.  Vr  iUiout  attempting  to  explain  this  proph- 
tcy,  it  is  interesting  to  remark  that  the  expression, 
•Whose  bnd  the  rivers  have  spoiled  **  (vv.  2,  7), 
f  it  apply  to  any  Ethiopian  nation,  may  refer  to 
the  ruin  of  great  part  of  Ethiopia,  for  a  long  dis- 
tance above  the  First  dlataraet,  in  consequence  of 
Ihe  fiUI  of  the  level  of  the  river,  lliis  change  has 
tan  eAoted  through  the  breaking  down  of  a  bar- 
riv  at  that  cataract,  or  at  Silsilia  by  which  the 
ftBgj  has  been  placed  abov)  the  reach  of  the 
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ftrtUJang  aanaai  depooi.    Hie  Nik  is 

poeUcally  called  a  sea,  D^  (la.  xnii.  2;  Kah.  ilL  8 
Job.  xlL  81 ;  but  we  cannot  agree  with  Geeenius 
Thes.  s.  v.,  that  it  is  intended  in  Is.  zlz.  5) :  thii^ 
however,  eao  scarcely  be  considered  to  be  one  of  its 

It  will  be  instrucUve  to  mentioB  the  pwrt 
appellations  of  the  Nile  m  Arabic,  whieh  may 
illustrate  the  Scripture  terms.  By  the  Ataba  it  is 
called  Bahr  en-Neel,  "the  ri\'er  Nile,**  the  word 
"bahr**  being  applied  to  seas  and  the  greatert 
rivers,  'llie  Egyptians  call  it  Bahr,  or  "tht 
river  **  alone;  and  call  the  inundation  En-Ned,  or 
"  the  Nile.'*  This  UUer  use  of  what  ia  propo^ 
a  name  of  the  river  resembles  the  use  of  the  iJmm. 
of  Yedr  in  the  Bible  for  the  variooa  rhannda  or 
even  streams  of  Nile-water. 

With  the  ancient  Egyptians,  the  river  was  sacrad, 
and  had,  beaides  its  (»dinary  name  already  given, 
a  sacred  name,  under  which  it  was  worahipped, 
Hapeb, or  Uapre-mu,  "the abyss,*'  or  "the  abyss 
of  waters,**  or  "the  hidden.*'  Corresponding  to 
the  two  regions  of  Egypt,  the  Upper  Countiy  and 
the  Lower,  the  Nile  was  called  Hapke-reb,  "the 
Southern  Nile,'*  and  Hapek-mkhkkt,  "the  North- 
em  Nile,"  the  former  name  applying  to  the  river 
in  Nubia  as  well  as  in  Upper  Egypt.  The  god 
Nilus  was  one  of  the  lesser  divinities.  He  is  rep- 
resented as  a  stout  man  having  woman's  bieaata, 
and  is  sometimes  painted  red  to  denote  the  river 
during  its  rise  and  inundation,  or  High  Nile,  and 
sometimes  blue,  to  denote  it  during  the  rest  of  the 
year,  or  Low  Nile.  Two  figures  of  Hapkb  are 
frequently  represented  on  each  side  of  ihe  throne 
of  a  royal  statue,  or  in  the  same  plaee  in  a  baa- 
relief,  binding  it  with  water-planta,  as  thoogh  the 
pros|jerity  of  the  kingdom  depended  upon  the 
produce  of  the  river.  The  name  Haper,  perhaps, 
in  these  cases,  Hepee,  was  also  applied  to  one  of 
the  four  children  of  Osuris,  called  by  Egyptologers 
the  genii  of  Ament  or  Hades,  anid  to  the  bnD 
Apis,  the  most  revered  of  all  the  sacred  animaJa. 
The  (genius  does  not  seeui  to  have  any  connection 
with  the  rivety  excepting  indeed  that  Apis  iras 
sacred  to  Gsiris  Apis  a-as  wonhipped  with  a 
reference  to  the  inundation,  perhaps  because  the 
myth  of  Osiris,  the  conflict  of  good  and  evil,  vras 
supposed  to  be  represented  by  the  straggle  of  the 
fertilizing  river  or  inundation  with  the  desert  and 
the  sea,  the  first  threatening  the  whole  valley,  and 
the  second  wasting  it  along  the  northern  ooast. 

2.  Dttcription  of  tht  Nile.  —  We  cannot  as  yet 
determine  the  length  of  the  Nile,  although  recent 
discoveries  have  narrowed  the  quesUon.  There  is 
scarcely  a  doubt  that  its  lai^gest  confluent  is  fed  l^ 
the  great  Ukes  on  and  south  of  the  equator.  It 
has  been  traced  upwards  for  about  2,700  milee, 
measured  by  its  course,  not  in  a  direet  line,  and  ifti 
extent  is  probably  upwards  of  1,(K)0  miles  morr, 
making  it  longer  than  even  the  Mississippi,  and  the 
longest  of  rivers.  In  Egypt  and  Nubia  it  liovrs 
through  a  bed  of  silt  and  slime,  resting  upon 
marine  or  nummulitie  limestone,  covered  by  a  biter 
formation,  over  which,  without  the  valley,  lie  the 
sand  and  rocky  debru  of  the  desert.  Beneath  the 
Umestone  is  a  sandstone  formation,  which*riees  and 
bounds  the  valley  in  its  stead  in  the  higher  pari  of 
the  Thebals.  Again  beneath  the  sandstone  is  thi 
breccia  verde,  which  appears  above  it  in  the  deseit 
eastward  of  Thebes,  and  yet  lower  a  group  of  aaos; 
rocks,  gnelsMB,  qoartiea,  mica  sehStai  and  rk 
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kkHf  mltng  npon  Uie  red  granite  wad  ejenite 
liMt  rise  throngh  all  the  upper  strata  at  the  First 
Cktanet*  The  river's  bed  is  cut  through  these 
kjtn  of  rooic,  which  often  approach  it  on  either 
■de,  and  Kymetimes  confine  it  on  both  sides,  and 
mn  obstruct  ita  course,  forming  rapids  and  cata- 
ndi.  To  trace  it  downwards  we  must  first  go  to 
•qnstoris]  AiHca,  the  mysterious  half-explored 
boooe  of  tbe  oQ^roes,  where  animal  and  \'egetable 
Bfe  flourishes  around  and  in  the  vast  swamp-land 
tkA  waters  the  chief  part  of  the  continent.  Here 
ve  two  grsat  shallow  lakes,  one  uetaer  to  the  coust 
ttno  the  other.  From  the  more  eastern  (the 
UWswe,  which  is  on  the  equator),  a  chief  tribu 
IVT  of  the  White  Nile  proliably  takes  its  rise,  and 
tile  more  western  (the  Ujeqee),  may  feed  another 
teilatary.  TheK  lakes  are  filled,  partly  by  tbe 
beary  nhis  of  the  equatorial  region,  partly  by  tbe 
melting  of  tbe  snows  of  tlie  lofty  mountiJus  dis- 
tonnd  hj  the  missionaries  Krapf  and  Rebmann. 
Whether  the  lakes  supply  two  tributaries  or  not, 
it  is  eertain  that  from  the  great  region  of  waters 
where  they  lie,  several  streams  fall  into  the  Bahr 
d-Abyad,  or  White  Nile.  Great,  however,  as  is 
tbe  body  of  water  of  this  the  bnger  of  the  two 
efaief  confluents,  it  is  the  shorter,  the  Hahr  el- 
Ainik,  or  Ellue  River,  which  brings  down  the  allu- 
vial loO  that  makes  the  Nile  the  great  fertilizer 
(d  Esijpi  and  Nubia.  The  Hahr  el-Azrak  rises  in 
tibe  BKKititaina  of  Abyssinia,  and  carries  down  fh>m 
t^em  a  great  quantity  of  decayed  vegetable  matter 
lod  aHurium.  The  two  streams  form  a  junction  at 
Kbtftoom,  now  the  seat  of  government  of  Soodan, 
or  the  Bkek  Country  under  Egyptian  rule.  The 
fishr  d-Azrak  is  here  a  narrow  ri\*er,  with  high 
ileep  mod-bankfl  like  those  of  the  Nile  in  Egypt, 
and  with  water  of  the  same  ookr ;  and  the 
fishr  el-Abjad  is  broad  and  shallow,  with  low 
bsoks  and  dear  water.  Further  to  the  north 
soother  great  river,  the  Atbara,  rising,  like  tbe 
Bshr  d-Azrak,  in  Abyssinia,  &lls  uito  the  main 
itiesm,  which,  for  the  remainder  of  its  course, 
doa  not  reodTe  one  tributary  more.  Througliout 
the  rest  of  the  valley  the  Nile  does  not  greatly 
ntj^  excepting  that  in  Ijower  Nubia,  through  the 
Ul  of  its  level  bj  the  giving  way  of  a  barrier  in 
meieot  times,  it  does  not  inundate  tbe  valley  on 
other  hand.  From  time  to  time  its  course  is 
impeded  by  cataracts  or  rapids,  sometimes  extend- 
(Bg  many  miles,  until,  at  tbe  First  Cataract,  tbe 
^Mrandary  of  I^ypt,  it  surmoimts  tbe  last  olistacle. 
AftfT  a  course  of  about  550  miles,  at  a  short  difi- 
tsoee  bdow  Cairo  and  the  Pyramids,  the  river 
parts  into  two  great  branches,  which  water  the 
Udta,  nearly  forming  its  Iwundaries  to  tbe  east 
Old  west,  and  (lowing  into  tbe  shallow  Mediter- 
(ttcsn.  Tbe  references  in  the  Bible  are  mainly  to 
lbs  ehancteristics  of  the  river  in  Egypt  There, 
#«ve  the  I>elta,  its  average  breadth  may  be  put 
It  ftxMD  half  a  mile  to  three-quarters,  excepting 
vbere  large  ialands  increase  the  distance.  In  the 
l>eha  ito  branebea  are  usually  narrower.  Tlie 
•Iter  is  extremelj  sweet,  especially  at  the  season 
«bcn  it  is  turbid.  It  is  said  by  the  people  that 
ibose  who  hare  drunk  tf  it  and  left  the  country 
aast  rstiitn  to  drink  of  it  again. 
The  great  soniial  phenomenon  of  the  Nue  is  tbe 


•  the  fsolocy   of   tbe  NUe-valky  Is  ezeelknUy 
i^m  kgr  Biifti  MillM  (IVj/fmaiiy  if  tkt  Eocks.  p. 
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inundation,  the  fUlure  of  which  produces  a  Ikmins 
for  Egypt  is  virtually  without  rain  (see  Zech.  zlv 
17,  18).  Tbe  country  is  therefore  devoid  of  tl« 
constant  changes  which  make  the  husbandmen  a 
other  knds  look  always  for  the  providential  can 
of  God.  **  For  the  hud,  whither  thou  goest  in  to 
possess  it,  [is]  not  as  the  huid  of  Egypt,  from 
whence  ye  came  out,  where  thou  sowedst  thy  seed, 
and  wateredst  [it]  with  thy  foot,  as  a  garden  of 
herl>8 :  but  the  land,  whither  ye  go  to  possess  it, 
[is]  a  land  of  bills  and  valleys,  [and]  drinketh 
water  of  the  rain  of  heaven :  a  Iimd  which  the  Lord 
thy  God  caretb  for:  tbe  eyes  of  the  Lord  thy  God 
[are]  always  upon  it,  from  the  banning  of  tbs 
year  even  unto  tbe  end  of  the  year  "  (Deut.  xi.  10- 
12).  At  Khartoom  the  increase  of  the  river  is 
observed  early  in  April,  but  in  Egypt  the  first  signs 
of  rising  occur  about  tbe  summer  solstice,  and 
generally  the  r^^Iar  increase  does  not  begin  until 
some  days  after,  tbe  inundation  commencing  about 
two  months  after  the  solstice.  The  river  then 
pours,  through  canals  and  cuttings  in  tbe  banka, 
which  are  a  Uttle  higher  than  the  rest  of  the  soil, 
over  the  valley,  which  it  covers  with  sheets  of  water. 
It  attains  to  its  greatest  height  about,  or  not  long 
after,  the  autumnal  equinox,  and  then,  falling  more 
slowly  than  it  had  risen,  sinks  to  its  lowest  point 
at  the  end  of  nine  months,  there  remaining  station 
ary  for  a  few  days  before  it  again  begins  to  rise 
The  inundations  are  very  various,  and  when  they 
are  but  a  few  feet  deficient  or  excessive  cause  great 
damage  and  distress.  The  rise  during  a  good  in- 
undation is  aliout  40  feet  at  the  First  Ditaract, 
aliout  36  at  Thebes,  and  about  4  at  the  Rosetta 
and  Damietta  mouths.  If  the  river  at  Cairo  attain 
to  no  greater  height  than  18  or  20  feet,  the  rise  is 
scanty;  if  only  to  2  or  4  more,  insuflScient;  if  to 
24  feet  or  more,  up  to  27,  good ;  if  to  a  greater 
height,  it  causes  a  flood.  Sometimes  tbe  inunda- 
tion has  failed  altogether,  as  for  seven  years  in  the 
reign  of  the  Fatimee  Khaleefeh  Fi-Mustansir  hi- 
llah,  when  there  was  a  seven  years'  fomine;  and 
this  must  have  been  the  ease  with  the  great  fiuninp 
of  .loseph's  time,  to  which  this  later  one  is  a  re- 
markable parallel  [Famine].  Ix)w  inundations 
always  cause  dearths;  excessive  inundations  pro* 
duce  or  foeter  the  pUgue  and  murrain,  beddes 
doing  great  injury  to  the  crops.  In  ancient  times, 
when  every  square  foot  of  ground  must  have  been 
cultivated,  and  a  minute  system  of  irrigation  main- 
tained, both  for  the  natural  inundation  and  to 
water  the  fidds  during  the  Ix>w  Nile,  and  when 
there  were  many  fish-puols  as  well  as  canals  for 
their  supply,  far  greater  ruin  than  now  must  liave 
been  caused  by  excessi^'e  inundations.  It  was  prob- 
ably to  them  that  the  priest  referred,  who  told 
Solon,  when  he  asked  if  the  Ii4]:yptiaiis  had  ex- 
perienced  a  flood,  that  there  had  been  many  floods, 
instead  of  Uie  one  of  which  he  had  spoken,  and  not 
to  the  successive  past  destructions  of  the  worid  by 
water,  alternating  with  others  by  fire,  in  which 
some  nations  of  antiquity  believed  (Plat.  T%vMt\u, 
21  ff). 

llie  Nile  in  Egypt  is  always  charged  with  alia 
vium,  especially  during  the  inundation;  but  the 
annual  depodt,  excepting  under  extrsoToinary  cir- 
cumstances, is  very  small  in  comparison  with  what 
would  be  ooi\jectured  by  any  one  unacquainted  with 
subjects  of  this  i  ature.  Inquiries  have  come  tc 
different  results  ai  to  the  rate,  but  the  discrspsnoj 
does  iKit  generall}  exceed  an  inrh  in  a  eentniy. 
The  ordinan*  average  increase  of  .he  smI  bi  Egypt 
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m  •boot  fuur  incLtv  and  a  half  in  a  ceuturj.  The 
suHivable  soil  of  Egypt  U  wholly  the  deposit  of  the 
Nile,  but  it  is  obviously  impoesible  to  calculate, 
horn  its  present  depth,  when  the  rii'er  first  b^gan 
to  flow  in  the  rocky  bed  now  so  deeply  comed 
with  the  rich  alluvium.  An  attempt  has  however 
been  made  to  use  (^logy  as  an  aid  to  history,  by 
first  endciivoring  to  ascertain  the  rate  of  increase 
3f  the  soil,  thru  digjL^ing  for  indications  of  man's 
existence  in  the  country,  and  lasUy  applying  to  the 
depth  at  whicii  any  such  remains  might  be  dis- 
covend  the  scale  previously  obtained.  In  this 
manner  Mr.  Homer  (PAiV.  Tran»actumSt  \xA.  148), 
when  his  laborers  had  found,  or  pretended  to  find, 
a  piece  of  pottery  at  a  great  depth  on  the  site  of 
Memphis,  argued  that  man  must  hare  lived  there, 
and  not  in  the  lowest  state  of  barltarism,  about 
13,000  years  ago.  He  however  entirely  dUr^garded 
▼arious  causes  by  which  au  object  could  have  been 
depositee!  at  such  a  depth,  as  the  existence  of  canals 
and  wells,  from  the  latter  of  which  water  could  be 
anciently  as  now  drawn  up  in  earthen  pots  from  a 
▼ery  low  level,  and  the  occurrence  of  fissures  in  the 
earth.  He  formed  his  scale  on  the  supposition 
that  the  ancient  Eg^^ptians  placed  a  fpreat  statue 
before  the  principal  temple  of  Memphis  in  such  a 
position  that  the  inundation  each  year  reached  its 
base,  whereas  we  know  that  they  were  very  careful 
to  put  all  their  stone  works  wiiere  they  thought 
they  would  be  out  of  the  reach  of  its  injurious  in- 
fluence; and,  what  is  still  more  serious,  he  laid 
ttien  upon  the  discovery  of  burnt  brick  even  lower 
than  the  piece  of  pottery,  \teiug  unaware  that  there 
is  no  evidence  that  the  t^yptians  in  early  times 
used  any  but  crude  brick,  a  burnt  brick  being  as 
sure  a  record  of  the  Roman  dominion  as  an  im- 
perial coin.  It  is  important  to  mention  this  ex- 
traordinary mistake,  as  it  was  acc^ted  as  a  connect 
result  by  the  late  Baron  Bunsen,  and  urged  by  him 
aud  others  as  a  proof  of  the  great  antiquity  of  man 
ill  Egypt  ( Quarterly  Review,  Apr.  1859,  No.  ccx. ; 
Modem  EyypUitmj  5th  ed.,  note  by  Ed.,  p. 
593  ff*.). 

In  Upper  Egypt  the  Nile  is  a  very  broad  stream, 
lowing  rapidly  between  high,  steep  mud-banks, 
fhieh  are  scaxped  by  the  constant  rush  of  the 
water,  which  from  time  to  time  washes  portions 
^way,  and  stratified  by  the  regular  deposit.  On 
•liber  side  rise  the  bare  yellow  mountains,  usually 
a  few  hundred  feet  high,  rarely  a  thousand,  looking 
from  the  river  like  difli,  and  often  honeycombed 
with  the  oitranoes  of  the  tombs  which  make  Egypt 
one  great  city  of  the  dead,  so  that  we  can  under- 
stand the  meaning  of  that  murmur  of  the  Israelites 
10  Moees,  **  Because  [there  were]  no  graves  in 
Egypt,  hast  theu  taken  us  away  to  die  in  the  wil- 
derness?" (Ex.  xiv.  11).  Frequently  the  moun- 
tain on  either  side  approaches  the  river  in  a  rounded 
pron:ontory,  against  whose  base  tlie  restless  stream 
washes,  and  then  retreats  and  leaves  a  broad  bay- 
like  valley,  bounded  by  a  rocky  cur\'e.  Karely  both 
mountains  confine  the  river  in  a  narrow  bed.  rising 
steeply  on  either  side  from  a  deep  rock-cut  channel 
through  which  the  water  pours  with  a  rapid  cur- 
rent. Perhaps  there  is  a  remote  allusion  to  the 
rocky  channels  of  the  Nile,  and  especially  to  its 
primeval  bed  wholly  of  bare  rock,  in  that  passage 
if  Job  where  the  plural  of  Veor  is  used.     **  He 

lotteth  out  rivers  (D^HK^)  among  the  rocks,  and 
^if  i»yc  seeth  e^'cry  precious  thing.  He  bindeth 
ftt  floods  from  overflowing  *'  (xzviii.  10, 11).     II 
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moot  bo  reeoUected  that  there  are  aUttdsBi  t 
F^ypi,  and  especially  to  its  animals  and  produeU 
in  this  book,  so  that  the  Nile  may  well  be  ben 
referred  to,  if  the  passage  do  not  distinctly  mention 
it.  In  Lower  Egypt  the  chief  difterenoes  are  thai 
the  view  is  sprnd  out  in  one  rich  plain,  onlj 
bounded  on  the  east  and  west  by  the  desert,  of 
which  the  edge  is  low  and  sandy,  unlike  the  moun- 
tains above,  (Jiough  essentially  the  same,  and  that 
the  two  branches  of  the  river  are  narrower  tbao 
the  undivided  stream.  On  either  bank,  during 
Low  Nile,  extend  fields  of  com  and  barky,  and 
near  the  river-side  stretch  long  groves  oS  paho^trees. 
The  villages  rise  from  the  level  plain,  standing  npon 
mounds,  often  ancient  sites,  and  surrounded  by 
palm  groves,  and  yet  higher  dark-browu  morwls 
mark  where  of  old  stood  towns,  with  wbieh  nlbeu 
**  their  memorial  is  perished  '*  (Ps.  iz.  6).  Tat 
villages  are  connected  by  dykes,  along  which  psas 
the  chief  roads.  1  >uring  the  inundation  the  wlralr 
valley  and  plain  is  covered  with  sheets  of  water, 
above  which  rise  the  villages  like  isUnds,  only  to 
be  reached  along  the  half-ruined  dykes.  The  aspect 
of  the  country  is  as  though  it  were  overflowed  by 
a  destructive  flood,  while  between  its  banka,  here 
and  there  broken  through  and  constantly  giving 
way,  rushes  a  vast  turbid  stream,  against  which  no 
boat  could  make  its  way,  exciting  by  tacking, 
were  it  not  for  the  north  wind  that  blows  cease- 
lessly during  the  season  of  the  inundation,  making 
the  river  seem  more  powerful  as  it  beats  it  into 
waves.  The  prophets  more  than  once  allude  to 
this  striking  condition  of  the  Nile.  Joremiah  says 
of  Pharaoh-Necho's  army.  Who  [is]  this  [that] 
Cometh  up  as  the  Nile  [Yeui  j.  whose  watera  are 
moved  as  Uie  rivers?  Egypt  riaeth  up  like  the 
Nile,  and  [his]  waters  are  moved  like  the  rivers; 
and  he  saith,  I  will  go  up,  [and]  vriU  cover  the 
land ;  I  will  destroy  the  city  and  the  inhabitants 
thereof*'  (xlvi.  7,  8).  Again,  the  prophecy  "  against 
the  Philistines,  before  that  Pharaoh  smote  Gaza," 
commences,  "  Thus  saith  the  Ijord  ;  Behold,  waters 
rise  up  out  of  the  north,  and  shall  be  as  an  over- 
flowing stream  (tuichat)^^  and  shall  overflow  the 
land,  and  all  that  is  therein ;  the  city,  and  them 
that  dwell  therein  "  (xlvli.  I,  2).  Amos,  also,  a 
prophet  who  especially  refers  to  Egypt,  uses  the 
inundation  of  tlie  Nile  as  a  type  of  the  utter  dcso> 
lation  of  his  country.  **  The  Lord  hath  sworn  by 
the  excellency  of  Jacob,  Surely  I  will  never  forget 
any  of  their  works.  Shall  not  the  kind  tremble  for 
this,  and  every  one  mourn  that  dwelleth  therein? 

and  it  shaU  rise  up  wholly  as  the  Nik)  (H^) ; 
and  it  shall  be  cast  out  and  drowned,  9B  [by]  the 

NUe  (On^n  nSS^S)  of  Egypt"  (viU.  7,  8;  see 

ix.  5). 

The  banks  of  the  river  are  enlivened  by  tbo 
women  who  come  down  to  draw  water,  and,  likt 
Pharaoh's  daughter,  to  bathe,  and  the  herds  of  kine 
and  buffaloes  wliich  are  driven  down  to  drink  and 
wash,  or  to  graze  on  the  grass  of  the  swamps,  Uk» 
the  good  kine  that  Plmraoh  saw  in  his  dream  as 
"  he  stood  by  the  river,"  which  were  •'  coming  Uf 
out  of  the  river,"  and  **  fed  in  the  nu  vh-graas  * 
(Gen.  xU.  1,  2). 

The  river  itself  abounds  in  fish,  whien  ancientlj 
formed  •  ehief  means  of  sustenaoee  to  the  inhabi- 


a  The  use  of  <*  naehal "  here  affords  a  afcratg  aqi:» 
ment  in  fkror  of  the  opinkm  thai  It  Is  mg/nad  la  Vbf 
NUs. 
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IhAi  of  iha  oouBtrf .  Pflrhapc,  as  has  been  acutely 
mnifced  in  another  article,  Jacob,  when  blessing 
Eptaaim  and  Manasteh,  need  for  their  multiplying 

the  tann  Hl^J  (Qen.  zlm.  16),  whiej  u  con- 

sedad  with  21^,  a  fish,  though  it  does  not  seem 

flatsin  which  ia  the  primitive;  as  though  be  had 

bmk  stniek  bj  the  abundance  of  fish  in  the  Nile 

or  Uw  canala  and  pools  fed  by  it.     [Mamasseh, 

foL  iL  p.  1769  aJ]     The  lamelites  in  the  desert 

looked  hack  with  ngret  to  the  fish  of  Ivgypt:  *«  We 

ransmbcr  the  fish,  which  we  did  eat  in  Egypt 

Mr**  (Kum.  zi.  5).     In  the  Thebals  crocodiles 

on  fiwndf  and  during  Low  Nile  they  may  be  seen 

hoiHng;  in  the  sun   upon   the  sandbanlcs.     The 

eraeodile  ia  constantly  spoken  of  in  the  Bible  as 

the  emblem  of  Phanoh,  especially  in  the  prophecies 

of  EoekieL     [Eotpt,  vol.  i.  p.  674  a.] 

Tfkt  great  difllerBDoe  between  the  Nile  of  Egypt 
k  the  present  day  and  in  ancient  times  is  caused 
by  the  fiulure  of  some  of  its  branches,  and  the 
oaHing  of  some  of  its  chief  vegetable  products;  and 
the  chief  change  in  the  aspect  of  the  cultivable 
land,  as  dependent  on  the  Nile,  is  the  result  of  the 
rain  ef  the  fish-pools  and  their  conduits,  and  the 
eomeque&t  decline  of  the  fisheries.  The  river  was 
faaaotts  for  ita  seven  bnuichea,  and  under  the  Roman 
iominion  eleven  were  counted,  of  which,  however, 
there  were  but  seven  principal  ones.  Herodotus 
aotieeo  that  there  were  seven,  of  which  he  sa}'a  that 
two,  the  pweent  Damietta  and  Rosetta  branches, 
ecre  originally  artificial,  and  he  therefore  speaks 
of  "  the  five  mouths  '*  (u.  10).  Now,  as  for  a  long 
period  past,  there  are  no  navigable  and  unobstructed 
bnaehee  but  these  two  that  Herodotus  distin- 
goiriMs  as  in  origin  works  of  man.  This  change 
was  prophesied  by  Isaiah:  **  And  the  waters  shall 
fail  ftxxn  the  sea,  and  the  river  shall  be  wasted  and 
dried  op  **  (ziz.  5).  Perhaps  the  same  prophet,  in 
yet  more  precise  words,  predicts  this,  where  he 
says,  ''And  the  I^rd  shall  utterly  desftoy  the 
toegoe  of  the  Egyptian  sea;  and  with  his  mighty 
wind  shaD  he  shake  his  hand  over  the  river,  and 
shall  smite  it  in  the  [or  *  into  *]  seven  streams,  and 
make  [men]  go  over  dryshod  ['  in  shoes ']  **  (zi. 
1ft).  However,  from  the  contest,  and  a  parallel 
passage  in  Zechariah  (z.  10,  II),  it  seems  probable 
that  the  Euphrates  is  intended  in  this  passage  by 
**  the  river.**  Ezekiel  abo  prophesies  of  Egypt  that 
the  Lord  would  **  make  the  rivers  drought  **  (zzz. 
12),  here  eridently  referring  to  either  the  branches 
of  the  Nile.  In  ezact  fulfillment  of  these 
the  bed  of  the  highest  part  of  the  Gulf 
of  5aes  haa  dried,  and  all  the  streams  of  the  Nile, 
■■wytiiig  those  which  Herodotus  says  were  origin- 
aOy  aitiikial,  have  wasted,  so  that  they  can  be 
ereoaed  without  fording. 

The  monuments  and  the  narratives  of  ancient 

vHen  show  us  in  the  Nile  of  Eg^*pt  in  old  times, 

stream  bordered  by  flags  and  reeds,  the  covert  of 

I  oadaat  wOd  fowl,  and  bearing  on  its  watere  the 

fiagmt  flowere  of  tlie  various  col(»ed  lotus.    Now, 

to  Egypt,  scarcely  any  reeds  or  water-plants  —  the 

ham  papyrus  I«in^  nearly  if  not  quite  eztinct,  and 

i»  lotas  ahnost  unknown  —  are  to  be  seen,  ezcept- 

n|(  in  the  marshes  near  the  Mediterranean.     This 

^  Vis  prophesied  by  Isaiah  *  "  The  papyrus-reeds 

ifrrrVf)  m  the  river  O^X  on  the  edge  of 
ke  river,  and  everything  growing  [lit  *<  sown  "] 
>  tW  river  shall  be  dried  up,  driven  iway  [by 
WvW],  m4  [sliafl]  not  be"  (ziz.  7).    Whee  t 
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is  recollected  that  the  water-phmts  of  Eg}'pt  wen 
so  abundant  as  to  be  a  great  source  of  revenue  in 
the  prophet's  time,  and  much  hiter,  the  ezaet  fiil- 
fiUnient  of  his  predictions  is  a  valuable  evidence  of 
the  truth  of  the  old  opinion  as  to  <*  the  sure  word 
of  prophecy."  The  fi&ilure  of  the  fisheries  is  also 
foretold  by  Isaiah  (ziz.  8,  10),  and  although  this 
was  no  doubt  a  natural  result  of  the  wasting  of  the 
river  and  streams,  its  cause  could  not  have  been  9a- 
ticipated  by  human  wisdom.  Having  once  been 
very  productive,  and  a  main  source  of  revenue  as 
well  as  of  sustenance,  the  fisheries  are  now  scarcely 
of  any  moment,  ezcepting  abput  Lake  M«n«»l»h^ 
and  in  some  few  pbces  elsewhere,  chiefly  in  the 
north  of  Egypt. 

Of  old  the  great  river  must  have  shown  a  mors 
fair  and  busy  scene  than  now.  Boats  of  many  kinds 
were  ever  passing  along  it,  by  the  painted  walls  of 
temples,  and  the  gardens  that  eztended  around  the 
light  summer  pavilions,  from  the  pleasure-galley 
with  one  great  square  sail,  white  or  with  variegated 
pattern,  and  many  oars,  to  the  little  papyrus  skifl^ 
dancing  on  the  water,  and  carrying  the  seekers  of 
pleasure  where  they  could  shoot  with  arrows,  or 
knock  down  with  the  throw-stick,  the  wild-fowl  that 
abounded  among  the  reeds,  or  engage  in  the  dan- 
gerous chase  of  the  hippopotamus  or  the  crocodile. 
In  the  Bible  the  papyrus-boats  are  mentioned;  and 
they  are  sliown  to  have  been  used  for  their  swiftness 
to  carry  tidings  to  Ethiopia  (Is.  zviii.  2). 

The  great  river  is  constantly  before  us  in  the 
history  of  Israel  in  Egypt.  Into  it  the  male  chil- 
dren were  cast;  in  it,  or  rather  in  some  canal  or 
pool,  was  the  ark  of  Moses  put,  and  found  by 
Pharaoh*s  daughter  when  she  went  down  to  bathe. 
When  the  pbgues  were  sent,  the  sacred  river  —  a 
main  support  of  the  people  —  and  its  waters  every* 
where,  were  turned  into  blood.  [Plagues  or 
Egypt.] 

The  prophets  not  only  tell  as  of  the  ftiture  jf 
the  Nile;  they  speak  of  it  as  it  was  in  their  days. 
Ezekiel  likens  Pharaoh  to  a  crocodile,  fearing  no  one 
in  the  midst  of  his  river,  yet  dragged  forth  with  the 
fish  of  his  rivers,  and  left  to  perish  in  the  wilder- 
ness (zziz.  1-6;  comp.  zzziii.  1-6).  Nahum  thus 
speaks  of  the  Nile,  when  he  warns  Nineveh  by  the 
ruin  of  Thebes:  "  Art  thou  better  than  No-Amon^ 
that  was  situate  among  the  rivers,  [that  had]  the 
waten  round  about  it,  whose  rampart  [was]  the 
sea,  [and]  her  waU  [was]  firom  the  sea?  "  (iu.  »). 
Here  the  river  is  spoken  of  as  the  rampart,  and 
perhapa  as  the  support  of  the  capital,  and  the  sit- 
uation, most  remarlmble  in  Egypt,  of  the  city  on 
the  two  baiilcs  is  indicated  [No-Amoiv].  But  still 
more  striking  than  this  description  is  the  use  which 
we  have  alresdy  noticed  of  the  inundation,  as  a 
figure  of  the  Egyptian  armies,  and  also  of  the 
coming  of  utter  destruction,  probably  by  an  in* 
vadmg  force. 

In  the  New  Testament  there  is  no  mention  of 
the  Nile.  Tradition  says  that  when  Our  Lord  nai 
brought  into  Egypt,  his  mother  came  to  lleUopoUs 
[On.]  If  so,  He  may  have  dwelt  in  hi*  chiklhoiid 
by  the  side  of  the  ancient  rirer  which  a'itnessed  so 
many  events  of  sacred  history,  perhaps  the  coming 
of  Abraham,  certainly  the  rule  of  Joseph,  and  Um 
:ng  oppression  and  deliverance  of  I'irael  their  pos- 
terity. R.  S.  P. 

*  The  problem  of  the  sources  of  the  Nil^  hat 
been  solved  by  the  ezplorations  of  Captam  J^  H. 
Speke  in  1860-63,  and  of  Sur  Samuel  W.  Baker  la 
1861-64.    Abeadr  in  1858  Speke  had  disoovorad 
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Sk»  ^ekfHa  Nfnmn^  %  ratt  sheet  of  water  3,306 
hil  above  the  oeeao,  lying  approximatdy  between 
no  a(K  and  960  3(K  E.  bng.  and  lat  6^  S.  and 
tht  equator.  This  lake  Speke  explored  only  along 
Ita  wetiem  border,  from  Munmtt^  ita  eitrenie 
■outhem  point,  to  a  corresponding  point  at  tbe 
extreme  north.  Information  derived  fmiii  Aralia 
whu  bod  traversed  the  country  to  the  east,  between 
tbe  lake  and  the  mountain  region  of  KU'unantljtn-u 
■nd  KetuiL,  satisfied  him  that  upon  that  side  the 
Ny  tmti  receives  no  tributaries  of  any  importance, 
the  country  lieing  hilly,  with  salt  lakes  and  salt 
plains  chiefly  lietween  the  first  and  second  degrees 
of  south  latitude,  and  having  only  occasional  run- 
nels and  rirulets  along  the  margin  of  the  lake. 
This  opinion,  however,  does  not  coincide  with  the 
impressions  of  the  missionaries  Kiapf  and  Keb- 
naim,  who  tiavelled  extensively  in  the  countries 
of  Utnmbara^  Jngt/a^  and  Ukambmi^  and  heard 
of  rivers  running  westward  from  Mount  Ktnia, 
ahbough  from  the  more  southern  peak  of  KdisHnn- 
djaro  the  waters  flow  to  the  east. 

I)r.  Krapf  penetrated  as  fiu*  as  /TtVui,  from  which 
point  he  distinctly  saw  the  horns  of  the  Keniit 
Mountain,  in  lat.  2^  S.,  km.  36^  K.  He  did  not 
attempt  to  reach  the  mountain,  but  he  leanied  from 
the  natives  that  a  river  ran  from  Kenui  toward  the 
Nile,  and  also  that  there  was  a  brge  salt  kdce  to 
the  nortlieaflt  of  the  Victorin  Synma.  Upon  the 
western  side  of  the  lake  the  only  feeder  of  any  im- 
portance is  the  Kittmyuie  Kiver,  a  broad,  deep 
stream,  —  about  eighty  yards  wide  at  the  point 
where  Speke  crossed  it  —  that  issues  from  tlie 
great  **  Moon  mountain  *'  Mftimbiro,  and  enters 
the  lake  at  alKiut  tlie  first  d^ree  of  south  Utitude. 
Just  north  of  the  equator,  between  33°  and  34^ 
E.  long.,  the  White  Nile  emerges  from  tbe  Victoria 
Nytnzft  by  the  plunge  of  Jiijjon  Foltt^  a  cataract 
between  four  and  five  hundred  feet  in  width,  and 
about  twelve  feet  deep.  From  Ripon  FaUs  to  Uitm' 
dogani  the  river  is  clear  but  boisterous :  thence  to 
Karumn  it  presents  the  slutrgish  appearance  of  a 
large  pond.  Between  the  h^  of  the  lake  and 
Gundukoi-o  are  three  principal  cataracts  —  to  [7r(m- 
doffnni  a  &11  of  d()7  feet,  to  Paira  a  second  fall  of 
.072  feet,  and  the  third  to  GowJokoro,  of  561  fieet. 
After  following  the  course  of  the  Nile  from  Hiptm 
Falls  to  Knnma  Falls^  Captain  Speke  there 
srosaed  the  river,  and  leaving  it  upon  the  west  of 
him,  continued  his  Journey  by  buid  to  Gmuiohoi'o^ 
and  so  lost  the  opportunity  of  completing  his  great 
discovery. 

At  (jtm/hhnv  Speke  met  Baker,  who  was  about 
starting  for  Karumn  Faff  a,  und  communicated  to 
him  the  results  of  hitt  own  explorations,  together 
with  a  map  of  his  route,  and  some  \'aluable  siiic- 
gntions  touching  the  westward  bend  of  the  Nile, 
and  its  probable  connection  with  the  IJftle  /jifn 
Stiye.  baker  had  alreafly  devoted  nmch  time  to 
the  exploration  of  the  numerous  tributaries  of  tbe 
White  Nile.  (>f  these  one  of  the  most  important 
«  the  Sof}at,  coming  from  the  soutlieast,  which  he 
BStimated  to  be  120  yards  wide  and  25  feet  deep. 
The  Bdhr  (Jmnl,  &rtber  to  the  south,  flows  so 
ilnggishly  that  it  seems  like  dead  water,  and  the 
whole  region  between  Khaftum  and  Gontfokoro 
abounds  in  desrilate  and  fever-smitten  marshes. 
The  main  river  now  received  his  attention.  Fol- 
lowing the  oourHC  of  the  stream  from  the  point 
iriicre  Speke  had  abandoned  it,  he  found  that  from 
^aruma  FaUt  the  Nile  nins  almost  due  west; 
hrik  its  whole  volume  is  predpitaiad  through  • 
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granite  gap  fifty  yards  wide  over  a  perpeniienbi 
faU  of  lao  feet  To  this  stupendous  cataract  Um 
expknr  gave  the  name  Murchison  Falls,  in  bonoi 
of  tbe  Frcaidcnt  of  the  Bojnsl  Geographical  Society. 
After  passing  these  fells,  the  river  enters  into  a  vast 
bdke,  the  Albtrt  Nyangn^  which  stretclies  over  a  dis- 
tance of  260  geographical  miles,  —  from  2^  oouth 
lat  to  nearly  3<'  north,  and  mainly  between  99^ 
and  310  E.  long.  Knieiging  &t;c:_  this  hke  near  its 
northern  extremity,  the  Nile  purL*ieK  its  oonrse  to- 
ward Gimdokoro,  The  Albert  Njfnma  lies  in  a  vast 
rock  basin,  about  1,500  feet  below  tbe  general  levei, 
and  receives  the  drainage  of  a  n^on  of  teo-moaths' 
rain.  In  the  volume  of  water  and  the  area  of  drain- 
age the  Albert  Nyanta  is  (Ht>bably  the  principal 
source  of  the  Nile;  but  the  southern  eactremlty  of 
the  Vidaria  Nyinza  marks  the  greatest  distotwy 
yet  measured,  and  gives  a  total  length  of  2,300 
miles. 

WhJe  tbe  substantial  firnits  of  the  diaooreries  of 
Speke  and  Baker,  as  givm  aliove,  cannot  be  aflected 
by  any  future  expk>ration,  it  is  necessaiy  for  a  com- 
plete knowledge  of  the  sources  of  the  Nile,  that  the 
VicUirta  Nymzi  shall  be  circumnavigated,  and  the 
country  to  the  east  of  it  scientifically  explored; 
and  also,  that  the  Albert  Nyanza  be  followed  ap 
to  its  head,  and  exphved  for  tributaries  along  its 
western  shore.  J.  P.  T. 

NIM'RAH  (rnp3  [patuhtr]:   [Rom.  Na^ 

pa\  Vat]  No^iiSpa;  Alex.  Afifioofii  Nemra)^  a 
phice  mentioned,  by  this  name,  m  Num.  xxxii.  3 
only,  among  those  which  formed  the  districts  of 
tlie  «'  land  of  JaziT  and  the  land  of  Gilead,**  on  the 
east  of  Jordan,  petitioned  for  by  Ueuben  and  Gad. 
It  would  appear  from  this  passa^^ie  to  have  been  near 
.lazer  a>id  Heshlion,  and  therefore  on  the  af^Mf 
level  of  the  country.  If  it  is  the  same  aa  Beth- 
N1MRA1I  (ver.  36),  it  belonged  to  the  tribe  of  Gad. 
By  Kusebius,  however  ( OnomatL  StfipdU  it  is  cited 
as  a  **  city  of  Keuben  in  Gilead,**  and  said  to  have 
been  in  his  day  a  ^-ery  laige  pUoe  (ircifii)  fieyicni) 
in  oBataniea,  bearing  the  name  of  A  barm.  This 
account  is  full  of  ditficidties,  for  Keuben  never  pos- 
sessed the  country  of  Gilead,  and  Batansea  was  sit- 
uated several  days'  journey  to  the  N.  W.  of  the 
district  of  HeshUm,  beyond  not  <nily  the  territory 
of  Keuben.  but  e^ien  that  of  Gad.  A  wady  and  a 
town,  both  called  Nitnreh^  have,  however,  been  met 
with  in  Betheniytfiy  east  of  the  Lejah^  and  five 
miles  N.  W.  of  KunttwcU  (see  the  maps  <^  I'orter, 
Van  de  Velde,  and  Wetzstein).  On  the  other  hand 
the  name  of  Nimtia  is  said  to  be  attached  bo  s 
wateroomrse  and  a  site  of  ruins  in  the  .Jordan  Val- 
ley, a  cou]^  of  miles  east  of  the  ri^"^,  at  Um  em- 
bouchure of  the  IV'idy  Sltoaib.  [UKni-NlMRAii.] 
Rut  this  again  is  too  far  from  Heshbon  in  the  cthss 
direction. 

The  name  Kimr  (**  panther**),  appears  to  be  a 
common  one  on  the  east  of  Jordan,  and  it  ma<t  be 
left  to  future  explorers  (when  expkumtjon  in  that 
re$rion  becomes  possible)  to  ascertain  which  (if 
either)  of  the  places  so  named  is  the  Nimrah  in 
question.  G. 

NIM-RIM,    THE    WkTBRS    OF   OQ 

Dn^3 :  hi  Is.  r^  ti^  T^s  Nff/mpcf/A,  [Shi.  mt 
Nff/3^(f^]  Alex,  ms  l9§/»p9tii  hi  Jcr.  rl  Sittf 
Nff^pcfy,  Alex.  NfiSpei/i:  AqwB  Nemrim),  % 


a  Tbe  present  Grssk  feszt  has 
eofiectlon  Is  obvious. 
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(ooi  improbablj  a  Btreuh  with  pools) 
•ithm  the  ooa&try  of  Moab,  which  ia  iD«ntioned 
in  the  denuiKsiaiioDB  of  that  nsUou  uttered,  or 
)iMiad,  by  Imdah  (zy.  6)  and  Jeremiah  (xlvlii.  'H). 
Fnoi  the  former  of  these  paami^  it  appears  to 
bt«  been  Cuned  tor  the  abundance  of  its  graas. 

If  the  view  taken  of  these  denunciations  under 
tki  bead  of  Moab  (pp.  1984,  1985)  be  correct,  we 
tbould  look  for  the  site  of  Nimrim  in  Moab  proper, 
L  c  4m  thb  ioatheaateni  shoulder  of  the  Dead  Sea, 
t  position  which  agrees  well  with  the  mention  of 
the  ^  brook  of  the  willows  **  (ptrhaps  W<uiy  Btni 
Hviumed)  and  the  '« borders  of  Moab,'*  that  is,  the 
nags  of  hills  encircling  Moab  at  the  lower  part  of 
thetBRitOTf. 

Aaame  resembling  Nimrim  still  exists  at  the 
KsthsBsieTii  end  of  the  Dead  Sea,  in  the  Wafly 
«»-XeMtirak  and  Bwj  tn-Nemtvrnk^  which  are 
Mtoited  on  the  beach,  about  half-way  iietween  the 
Kntheni  extremity  and  the  promontory  of  ei-Ussm 
(Ue  Saoky,  Voyigf,  I  284,  (ftc.;  Setttzen,  ii.  354). 
Eosebiiu  (  Onom,  Nttnipifi)  places  it  N.  of  Soora, 
i  c  Zoar.  How  fiu*  the  situation  of  en-Nemeimh 
floireipond*  with  the  statement  of  Eusebius  cannot 
be  known  until  that  of  Zoar  is  ascertained.  If  the 
Wttdg  €»Semeimk  really  occupies  the  place  of  the 
vxtcffs  of  Nimrim,  Zoar  must  hare  Iieen  consider- 
ahly  ftuther  south  than  is  usually  supposed.  On 
the  other  hand  the  name  <■  is  a  ooniraon  one  in  the 
truujordanie  localities,  and  other  instances  of  its 
oenirrence  may  yet  be  discovered  more  In  accord- 
mee  with  the  andast  statements.  G. 

NIM'BOD  ("r'^93  Ifir^^  th-tmg,  Dietr.;  a 
Aers,  Furat] :  S^fipAB,  [In  1  Chr.,  Corop.  Nc/ip<(8:] 
.Veaira/),  a  Mm  of  Cuah  and  grandson  of  Uani. 
The  erents  of  his  life  are  recorded  in  a  p.issa^ 
(Gen.  X.  8  ff  i  which,  from  the  conciseness  of  its 
kafoage,  is  involved  in  considerable  uncertainty. 
M'e  nay  ootiee,  in  the  first  place,  the  terms  in  ver. 
i  9,  midered  in  the  A.  V.  "  mighty  **  and  *'  mighty 
hoQlcr  before  the  Lord.**  The  idea  of  any  moral 
qoshties  being  conveyed  by  these  expressions  may 
lie  at  ones  rejeeted ;  for,  on  the  one  hand,  the  words 
**  before  the  Lord  '*  are  a  mere  superlative  adjunct 
(ss  in  the  parallel  expreasi<Hi  in  Jon.  iii.  3),  and 
oontain  no  notion  of  Divine  approval ;  and,  on  the 
other  hand,  the  ideas  of  violence  and  insolence  with 
which  tradition  invested  the  character  of  the  hero, 
IS  deUaeated  by  Joaephus  ^  {Ant.  i.  4,  §  2),  are 
sot  Beeeaaarily   involved   in  the  Hebrew  words. 
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«  A  nw7  and  charaeteristie  pasnge,  aimed  at  the 
^  SrtiM  kmretUentm^  and  ptaylng  on  tbe  name  sa  »lg- 
aiding  a  Inopard,  will  be  found  in  Jerome's  Commeo- 
toty  eo  Is.  XV.  8. 

*  Tbe  vtew  of  Nlmrod's  ebaiaoter  taken  bv  this 
WTttsr  origioatad  partlv  perhaps  In  a  blse  etymologv 
cf  Um  name,  as  thongh  U  were  cooneeted  with  the 

BibRv  not  mArad  (TIO),  "  to  rebel,"  and  partly 

fnm  Vb»  snpposed  eonoeetlon  of  tbe  heroes  history 
•itk  the  birildlng  of  the  tower  of  Babel.    There  is  no 
frvood  fear  tbe  first  of  tbeae  aasompttons :  the  name 
i*  eltlwgr  Cuataite  oi  Asayrlaa.     Nor,  again,  does  the 
Abie  coBaaet  Nhnrod  with  tbe  bolldlng  of  the  tower ; 
te  It  oQiy  slates  that  Babel  formed  om*  of  his  capitals 
ladieatfoas  have,  Indeed,  been  noticed  by  Bunsen  (At- 
WhwjA,  T.  74)  of  a  eonneetion  between  the  two  narra- 
t««s;  thsy  have  nndoabCedly  a  eommon  Jehovistfe 
^inaiist ;  hot  the  point  on  whteh  be  lays  most  straas 
heexiwiau  to  \  2,  *^ftoia  the  east,"  or  "eastward** 
a  te  rsattty  worthlesB  for  the  purpose.    The  inflneno* 
4  fts  view  eakeo  hy  Josephos  Is  enrio  islj  developea  i 


though  the  term  gibbdr  «  is  occasionally  taken  !n  ■ 
bad  sense  (e.  g.  Ps.  Iii.  1).  The  term  may  be  re* 
garded  as  betokening  personal  prowess  with  thf 
accessory  notion  of  gigantic  stature  (as  in  the 
[.XX.  ylyai)'  It  is  somewhat  doubtAil  whether 
the  prowess  of  Nimrod  rested  on  his  achievements 
as  a  hunter  or  as  a  conqueror.  The  literal  render- 
ing of  the  Hebrew  words  would  undoubtedly  apply 
to  the  former,  but  they  may  be  r^arded  as  a  trans- 
lation of  a  proverbial  expression  originally  current 
in  the  land  of  Nimrod,  where  the  terms  significant 
of  ^  hunter  **  and  **  hunting  **  appear  to  have  been 
applied  to  the  forays  of  die  sovereigns  agamst  th« 
surrounding  nations. '^  The  two  pliaaes  of  prowess^ 
hunting  and  conquering,  may  indeed  well  have  been 
combined  in  tbe  same  poion  in  a  rude  age,  and  the 
Assyrian  monuments  abound  with  scenes  which 
exhibit  the  skill  of  the  sovereigns  in  the  chase. 
But  the  context  certainly  favors  the  special  appli- 
eatioii  of  the  term  to  the  case  of  conquest,  for  other- 
wise  the  assertion  in  ver.  8,  '*  he  begnn  to  be  a 
mighty  one  in  the  earth,"  is  devoid  of  point  •« 
while,  taken  as  introductory  to  wh'at  follows,  it 
seems  to  indicate  Nimrod  as  the  first  who,  after  tha 
flood,  established  a  powerftil  empire  on  the  earth, 
the  Umits  of  which  are  afterwards  defined.  The 
next  point  to  be  noticed  is  the  expression  in  ver.  10, 
"  The  beginning  of  his  kingdom,'*  taken  in  cod* 
nection  with  the  commencement  of  ver.  11,  which 
admits  of  the  double  sense:  **Out  of  that  land 
went  forth  Asshur,"  as  in  the  text  of  the  A.  Y., 
and  *'  out  of  that  land  he  went  forth  to  Assyria," 
as  in  the  margin.  These  two  passages  mutually 
react  on  each  other;  for  if  the  words  <* beginning 
of  his  kingdom  *'  mean,  as  we  believe  to  be  the 
cajie,  *' his  Jirsl  kingdom,**  or,  as  Gesenius  (Theg. 
p.  1252)  renders  it  "  the  territory  of  which  it  was 
at  first  composed,**  then  the  expression  imphes  a 
subsequent  extension  of  his  kingdom,  in  other 
words,  that  *•  he  went  forth  to  Assyria.**  If,  how- 
e\'er,  the  sense  of  ver.  11  be,  *'out  of  that  land 
went  forth  Asshur,"  then  no  other  sense  can  be 
given  to  ver.  10  than  that  *'  the  capital  of  his  king- 
dom was  Babvfon,**  though  the  expression  must 
be  equally  applied  to  the  towns  suhsequmtly  men- 
tioned.  'lliis  rendering  appears  untenable  in  all 
respects,  and  the  expression  may  therefore  be  cited 
in  support  of  the  marginal  rendering  of  ver.  11. 
With  resrard  to  the  latter  passa^,  either  sense  ii* 
permissible  in  point  of  grammatical  construction 
for  the  omission  of  the  local  afiix  to  the  word  As- 
ia the  identification  of  Nimrod  wltti  the  constellatioB 
Orion,  the  Hebrew  name  rtsU  (7*^02$),  ^<  foolish,** 

bdng  regarded  as  synonymous  with  Nimrod,  and  the 
giiint  form  of  Orion,  together  with  its  Arabic  name, 
"  the  giant,"  supplying  another  connecting  link.  Jo 
sephus  foUown  the  LXX.  in  his  form  of  the  name, 
fiefiptaSttf.  The  variation  in  the  LXX.  Is  of  no  real 
importance,  as  It  may  Ira  paralleled  by  a  similar  ex 

change  of  ^  for  D  In  the  case  of  Sr/3Aa  (1  Chr.  i.  47). 

and,  in  a  measure,  by  the  Insertioa  of  tbe  /3  before  the 
liquids  in  other  eases,  such  as  Mofi^^  (Cien.  xlv.  18). 
The  variation  hardly  deserves  tbe  attention  It  has  re- 
ceived la  BawUnson*s  Herod.  1.  596. 

e 

A  Uglatfa-pUeser  I.,  for  instance,  is  oesoribed  se  ba 
thak  •*  norsQss  after  "  or  "  hunts  the  people  of  VOm 
Mlpra^  8o  also  of  other  kings  (Bawttnsoii's  Ond 
1.607) 
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Aw,  wbSdi  foniii  the  chief  oldeetioii  to  the  ump- 
ginal  renderiDg,  ii  not  peculiar  to  this  paaeage 
(eomp.  1  K.  li.  17;  2  K.  xv.  14),  nor  is  it  neces- 
nry  ereii  to  assume  a  prolqmt  in  the  application 
•f  the  term  Aasbur  to  the  land  of  Assyria  at  the 
time  of  Nimrod's  invasion,  inasmuch  as  the  his- 
torical date  of  this  event  may  be  considerably  later 
than  the  genealogical  statement  would  imply.  Au- 
thorities both  ancient  and  modem  are  divided  on 
the  subject,  but  the  most  weighty  names  of  modem 
limes  suppOTt  the  marginal  rendering,  as  it  seems 
b«st  to  accord  with  historical  troth.  The  unity  of 
the  passage  is  moreover  supported  by  its  peculiar- 
ities both  of  style  and  matter.  It  does  not  seem  to 
hftve  formed  part  of  the  original  genealogical  state- 
ment, but  to  be  an  interpoUtiou  of  a  later  date;  <> 
it  is  the  only  instance  in  which  perunal  character- 
iitios  an  attributed  to  any  of  the  names  mentioned ; 
the  prorerbial  expression  which  it  embodies  bespeaks 
its  traditional  and  fragmentary  character,  as  there 
ia  nothing  to  connect  the  passage  either  with  what 
precedes  or  with  wliat  follows  it.  Such  a  fragmen- 
tary record,  though  natural  in  reference  to  a  single 
mighty  hot),  would  hardly  admit  of  the  introduc- 
tion of  references  to  others.  The  only  subsequent 
notice  of  the  name  Nimrod  occurs  in  Mic.  v.  6, 
where  the  "  land  of  Kimrod  **  is  a  synonym  either 
for  Assyria,  just  before  mentioned,  or  for  Babylonia. 
The  chief  events  in  the  life  of  Nimrod,  tlien,  are 
(1)  that  he  was  a  Cushite;  (2)  that  he  esUbUshed 
an  empire  in  Shinar  (the  classical  Babylonia),  the 
ehief  towns  being  IVibel,  Erech,  Accad,  and  Calneh ; 
and  (3)  that  he  extended  this  empire  northwards 
along  the  course  of  tlie  Tigris  over  Assyria,  where 
he  founded  a  second  group  of  capitals,  Nineveh, 
Rehoboth,  Calah,  and  Kesen.  These  e^-eitts  cor- 
respond to  and  may  be  held  to  represent  the 
salient  historical  facts  connected  with  the  earliest 
stages  of  the  great  Babylonian  empire.  1.  In  the 
first  place,  there  is  abundant  evidence  that  the  race 
that  first  held  sway  in  the  lower  Babylonian  plain 
was  of  Cushite  or  Haniitic  extraction.  Trndition 
assigned  to  Belus,  the  mythical  founder  of  Baby- 
lon, an  Egyptian  origin,  inasmuch  as  it  described 
bim  as  the  son  of  Poseidon  and  Libya  (Diod.  Sicul. 
.  28;  ApoUodor.  ii.  I,  §  4;  Pausan.  iv.  23,  §  6); 
the  astrological  system  of  Babylon  (Diod.  Sicul.  i. 
81)  and  perhaps  its  religious  rites  (Hestiieus'^  ap. 
Joseph.  Ant.  i.  4,  §  3)  were  referred  to  the  same 
quarter;  and  the  legend  of  Oannes,  the  great 
teacher  of  Babylon,  rising  out  of  the  Erj-threan 
sea,  preserved  by  Syncellus  {Chronogr,  p.  28), 
points  in  the  same  direction.  The  name  Cuah 
itself  was  preserved  in  Babylonia  and  the  adjacent 
lountries  under  the  forms  of  Cosssei,  Cissia,  Cut- 
nah,  and  Susiana  or  Chtaisian.  The  eariiest 
written  bmgiiage  of  Babylonia,  as  known  to  us 
Anom  existing  inscriptions,  bears  a  strong  resem- 
blance to  that  of  Egypt  and  Ethiopia,  and  the  same 
words  have  been  found  in  each  country,  as  in  the 
ease  of  Miiikh^  the  MeroS  of  Ethiopia,  the  Mars 
&f  Babybnia  (Rawlinaon,  i.  442).     Even  the  name 


a  The  expressions  *112l2l.   vriTT,  and  still  mors 
lie  use  (if  the  term  HirP.  am  rsgarded  as  indioa- 

Hods  of  a  Jehovlstio  original,  while  the  genealogy  it- 
tdt  is  Blohistic.  It  should  be  further  noticed  that 
Is  nothing  to  mark  the  connection  or  dlstinotion 
Nimrod  and  the  other  sons  of  Oosh. 

I  Ihe  passage  qaoCed  by  Josephus  Is  of  so  ftag^ 
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Nimrod  a|ipean  in  the  list  of  the  Egyptian  kfai^ 
of  the  2id  dynasty,  but  there  are  naaons  fot 
thinking  that  dynasty  to  have  been  oi  Assyriat 
extraction.  Putting  the  above-mentioned  oonaid- 
erations  together,  £ey  leave  no  doubt  aa  to  the 
connection  between  the  ancient  Babylotiians  and 
the  Ethiopian  or  Egyptian  stock  (reqwctively  the 
Nimrod  and  the  Cush  of  the  Mosaic  table).  More 
than  this  cannot  be  fiurly  inferred  from  the  data, 
and  we  must  therefore  withhold  our  iMcni  from 
Bunsen's  view  {Bibeiwerk,  v.  69)  that  Ihe  Cuahtte 
origin  of  Nimrod  betokens  the  westwud  pcogxeas 
of  the  Scythian  or  Turanian  races  ftoui  the  eoon- 
tries  eastward  of  Babylonia;  for,  though  brandiei 
of  the  Cushite  fiunily  (such  as  the  Cossfti)  had 
pressed  forward  to  the  east  of  the  Tigris,  and 
though  the  early  hnguage  of  Babylonia  bears  in 
Ite  structure  a  Scythic  or  Turanian  character,  yet 
both  these  featurea  an  susceptible  oi  explanatioa 
in  connection  with  the  original  eastward  progress 
of  the  Cushite  race. 

2.  In  the  second  pboe,  the  earliest  seat  of  empire 
a-as  in  the  south  part  of  the  BiU>ylonian  pfaun 
The  large  mounds,  a-hich  for  a  vast  number  of 
centuries  have  covered  the  ruins  of  andent  dtiea, 
have  already  yielded  some  evidences  of  the  djites 
and  names  of  their  foimders,  and  we  can  aaaign  the 
highest  antiquity  to  the  towns  represented  by  the 
mounds  of  Ntfftr  (perhaps  the  eariy  Babel,  though 
also  idenUfied  with  Cahieh),  Wnrkn  (the  Biblical 
Erech),  Mughtir  (Ur),  and  Senktrth  (EOanr), 
while  the  name  of  Accad  is  preserved  in  the  title 
Ktnzi  Akkad^  by  which  the  founder  or  embeOiaber 
of  those  towns  was  distinguished  (Hawlinaoo,  1. 
435).  The  date  of  their  foundation  may  t>e  placed 
at  about  B.  c.  2200.  We  may  remark  the  coin- 
cidence between  the  quadraple  groups  of  capitals 
noticed  in  the  Bible,  and  the  title  K^frat  ot 
Kipint-nriKiy  assumed  by  the  early  kings  of  Bbby- 
lun  and  supposed  to  mean  **four  races  **  (Rawlin- 
son,  i.  438,  447). 

3.  In  the  third  phioe,  the  Babylonian  cap  re 
extended  iU  sway  northwards  ak>ng  the  conm  of 
the  Tigris  at  a  period  long  anterior  to  the  rise  of 
the  Assyrian  empire  in  the  13th  century  b.  c.  We 
have  indications  of  this  extension  as  early  aa  about 
I860  when  Shamas-h*a,  the  son  of  Ismi-dagon 
king  of  Babylon,  founded  a  Temple  at  KiUk- 
ghevgnt  (supposed  to  be  the  ancient  Aashur).  The 
existence  of  Nineveh  itself  can  be  traced  up  by 
the  aid  of  Egyptian  mtmuments  to  about  the  mid- 
dle of  the  15th  century  b.  c,  and  though  the 
historical  name  of  ite  founder  is  lost  to  oa,  yet 
tradition  mentions  a  Belus  as  king  of  Ninevtdi  at 
a  period  anterior  to  that  assigned  to  Ninua  (Lay- 
ard's  Ninevfh,  ii.  231),  thus  rendering  it  probaUe 
that  the  dynasty  represented  by  the  latter  nama 
was  preceded  by  one  of  Babylonian  origin. 

Our  present  information  does  not  permit  m  to 
identify  Nimrod  with  any  personage  known  to  na 
either  from  inscriptions  or  from  dasaical  vriten. 
Ninus  and  Belua  are  repreeentetiTe  titles  ratber 


mentary  a  oharsetsr,  that  Its  original  purport 
hardly  be  guessed.  He  addnofs  It  f^ipanntly  to  Uliw. 
trate  the  name  Shinar,  but  the  context  fhvois  tte 
supposition  that  the  writer  referred  to  tha  ptufcul 
subsequent  to  the  Hood,  in  whioh  case  ws  asaj 
the  belief  (1)  that  the  population  of  Babjloote 
not  autoohOiottOOS,  but  Immigiant ;  (f)  that  «ba 
from  whioh  It  fmmigmtsrt  was  from  tha 
beta«  IdentiflBd  with  Zeus  BnyaUus. 


HIM^HI 

Jhi  pamud  nunet,  aod  ate  but  equivalent  tenot 
Sor  **tlie  lord,**  who  was  regarded  as  the  founder 
rf  the  coapirM  of  Nineveh  and  Babylon.  We 
haft  DO  reaacm  on  this  account  to  doubt  the  per- 
■nal  niatcnoe**  of  Nimvod,  for  the  events  with 
viiieh  he  ia  xmneeted  fiUl  within  the  shadows  of  a 
iVBote  aotiqnily.  Rut  we  may,  nevertheless,  oon^ 
BteDtly  with  ihis  belief,  assume  (hat  a  Urge  por- 
tion of  the  interest  with  which  he  was  invested 
was  the  mere  rHlection  of  the  sentiments  with 
which  tlie  nations  of  western  Asia  loolced  back  on 
thsoicsahadowing  greatDeas  of  the  ancient  Baby- 
bain  empiie,  the  very  monuments  of  which  seemed 
lo  teO  of  days  when  ^  there  were  giants  in  the 
saitik**  The  feeling  which  suggested  the  coloring 
if  Nfanrod  aa  b  representative  hero  stiD  finds  place 
k  the  land  of  his  achievements,  and  to  him  the 
nodcm  Araba*  ascribe  all  the  great  works  of 
saeiaDt  thnes,  such  as  the  Birt^Nimi^  near 
B^yhm,  Tel  Nimr4d  near  Bagkdnd,  the  dam  of 
Sukr  ^Nimr6d  across  the  Tigris  bebw  Jf atii/, 
snd  the  well-known  mound  of  NimrM  in  the 
■me  neighborhood.  W.  \m  B. 

KIM'SHI  (^Q?9?  [d!ratmotf<,  tared;  Ges.]: 
Ni^imrvf;  [Vai.  Na^co^ci,  Na^c<r<rffi,  N<Mif<r- 
rciav;  Alex.  A/iccrci,  Na/tcfrcrffi,  Na/ise'cov;  in  2 
Chr  No^M^e'cf,  [Alex.  Na^co-tf^i:]  Namti).  The 
grandfithrr  of  Jdiu,  who  is  generally  called  '*  the 
urn  of  Nimahi  **  (1  K.  xiz.  16;  2  K.  ix.  2,  14,  20; 
I  Chr.  xxiL  7). 
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♦  HIN'BVB  [3  syl.]  (Apocr.  Niwun,  J^inive; 
R.  T.  N«yf vt,  Kee.  Text,  but  Laehm.  Tr^.  Niycvr- 
nu, TIsdu  8ih  cd.  -urai'  NimclUB),  only  Luke  xi. 
li  hi  the  N.  T.,  but  repeatedly  in  the  0.  T.  Apocry- 
pha (Toh.  i.  3,  10,  17,  Ac.).  It  is  the  Greek  form, 
■wteal  of  the  Hebrew  employed  elsewhere  [Nine- 
veh].    See  Wahl's  CUttU  Ubr.  VtL  Tttt.  Apocr. 

V.  H. 

MN'EVBH  (my?  [see  bek>w]-  [N.i'fiW^, 
Kom.]  Nircv<:'  Ninict)^  the  capital  of  the 
■t  kingdom  and  empire  of  Assyria;  a  city  of 
power,  aixe,  and  renown,  usually  included 
the  most  ancient  cities  of  the  world  of 
v^eh  there  is  any  historic  record.  The  name 
ippean  fo  be  compounded  ftom  that  of  an  Aimyr- 
■a  deity,  ^  Nin,"  corresponding,  it  is  conjectured, 
•ith  the  (ireek  Hercules,  and  occurring  in  the 
ataea  of  several  Assyrian  kings,  as  in  "  Niims,** 
Jtt  mythic  founder,  aooording  to  Greek  tradi- 
Ciott,  of  the  dty.  In  the  Assyrian  inscriptions 
STiaevch  ia  also  supposed  to  he  called  **  the  dty  of 
Id.- 
Nmevch  ia  first  mentioned  in  the  0.  T.  in  oon- 
with  the  primitive  dispefaement  and  migrar 
of  the  homan  raoe.     Aaihiir,  or,  aooording  to 


•  Wm  SBOst  Dotlea,  vrlthoat  however  adoptlnff,  the 

f|i«s  Mriy  propoondad  by  M.  D.  Chwolson  in  bis 

paaplitet,   Ueber  die    Uwbem^t  dtr  aMabfflouueken 

Utmifmr.    Be  has  dlseovmed  chs  nsme  Namrod  or 

tho  maaiiaeripl  works  of  an  Arabian 

Ibo-WalmehUJah,  wbo  profhasas  to  give 

tftMtslfcm  of  certain  original  Utsiaiy  works  In  the 

ilaltiaan  laogoaga,  ons  of  which,  **  on  NabaUuBaa 

tfrteoitOK,**  is  Id  part  aarigoed  by  nlm  to  a  writer 

•■•il  Qat*ami.     Thia  Qat'amI  iooidentally  mentiODS 

ftit  be  lived  to  Babylon  onder  a  dynasty  of  Oanaan- 

hi.  «Urh  had  baeo  Ibonded  by  a  priest  csmad  Nam- 

Bi   M.  Cbvolaoa  aaaigna  Ibn-Wa*haeh|i|ah  to  the 

altf  A*  9th  eeatary  of  oar  new  eta,  and  Qnt^ml 

■  ftenriy  part  €  the  Uth  eentoiy  i.  o. 


the  marginal  reading,  which  is  generally  preferred. 
Nimrod,  is  there  deeoibed  (Gen.  x.  11)  aa  extend 
ing  his  kingdcm  from  the  land  of  Shinar.  oi 
Babylonia,  in  the  south,  to  Assyria  in  the  north 
and  founding  four  cities,  of  which  the  most  fiunoua 
eras  Nineveh.  Hence  Assyria  was  subsequently 
known  to  the  Jews  as  *«  the  land  of  Nimrod  "  (cf 
Mic.  V.  6),  and  was  believed  to  have  been  first  peo- 
pled by  a  colony  from  Babylon.  The  kingdom  of 
Assyria  and  of  the  Assyrians  is  referred  to  in  the 
0.  T.  as  connected  with  the  Jevrs  at  a  very  early 
period;  as  in  Num.  xxiv.  22,  24,  and  Ps.  kxxiii. 
8 :  but  after  the  notice  of  the  foundation  of  Nine- 
veh in  Geneus  no  further  mention  is  made  of  the 
city  until  the  time  of  the  book  of  Jonah,  or  th< 
8th  century  b.  c,  supposing  we  accept  the  earliest 
date  for  that  narrative  [Jonah],  which,  however, 
according  to  some  critics,  must  be  brought  down 
300  years  biter,  or  to  the  5th  century  b.  c.  Ir. 
this  book  neither  Ais}Tia  nor  the  Assyrians  are 
mentioned,  the  king  to  whom  the  prophet  was  sent 
being  termed  the  "king  of  Nineveh,'*  and  his 
subjects  "the  people  Jl  Nineveh.**  Assyria  is 
first  called  a  kingdom  in  the  time  of  Menahem, 
about  B.  o.  770.  Nahum  (?  b.  c.  645)  directs  his 
prophecies  against  Nineveh ;  only  oifce  against  the 
king  of  Ais^a,  ch.  iii.  18.  In  2  Kings  (xix.  36) 
and  Isaiah  (xxxvii.  37)  the  city  is  first  distinctly 
mentioned  as  the  residence  of  the  monarch.  Sen- 
nacherib was  slain  there  when  worshipping  in  the 
temple  of  Ni^roch  his  god.  In  2  Gironicln  (xxxii. 
21),  where  the  same  event  is  described,  the  name  of 
the  place  where  it  occurred  is  omitted.  Zephaniah, 
about  b.  c.  630,  couples  the  capital  and  the  king- 
dom together  (ii.  13);  and  this  is  the  last  mention 
of  Nineveh  as  an  exittiny  city.  He  prol)ably  lived 
to  witness  its  dentruction,  an  event  impending  at 
the  time  of  liis  prophecies.  AlUiough  Assyria  and 
the  Ass}Tians  are  alluded  to  by  Ezekid  and  Jere- 
miah, by  the  former  as  a  nation  in  whose  miserable 
ruin  prophecy  had  been  ftilfilled  (xxxi.),  yet  tbey 
do  not  refer  by  name  to  the  capital.  Jeremiah, 
when  enumerating  **  all  the  kingdoms  of  the  world 
which  are  upon  the  face  of  the  earth  **  (ch.  xxv.), 
omits  all  mention  of  the  nation  and  the  city. 
Hahakknk  only  ftpeaks  of  the  (^haldieana,  which 
may  lead  to  the  inference  tiuit  tlie  date  of  his  proph- 
ecies ii  somewhat  later  than  that  usually  assigned 
to  them.  [liAHAKKUK  ]  From  a  compariaoo  of 
these  data,  it  has  been  generally  assumed  that  the 
destruction  of  Nineveh  and  the  extinction  of  the 
empire  took  place  between  the  time  of  Zephaniah 
and  that  of  Eaekiel  and  Jeremiah.  The  exact 
period  of  theee  events  has  consequentiy  been  fixed, 
with  a  certain  amount  of  concurrent  evidence 
derived  from  cksslcal  history,  at  b.  c.  606  (Clinton, 
FoiU  HtlUn.  i.  269).     It  has  been  shown  that  i* 


the  term  Nabathssan  as  meaning  old  Babylonian,  aod 
the  wOTks  of  Qut*ami  as  the  remains  of  a  fiabylouiao 
Uteratoie.  He  fUrUier  Identifies  the  Caoaanite  dj'oaetv 
with  the  fifth  or  Arabian  dynasty  of  Berosns,  anj 
addooea  the  legend  of  Cepheas,  the  king  of  Joppn, 
who  roigoed  from  the  Medltariaoean  to  the  Irythiwaa 
sea.  In  eonflrmation  of  snch  a  Gaaaanlttsh  invasion. 
It  would  be  beyond  oor  provlnee  to  dlaoos*  thm  varl> 
oua  questions  raised  by  this  eorions  disoovary.  Ths 
rssult.  If  astabliahed,  would  be  to  bring  the  dale  of 
Nimrod  down  to  about  e.  o.  1500. 

h  The  Aiabs  retain  Joeephas'  view  of  the  impie^ 
of  Nimrod,  and  have  a  eoUeeUon  of  loguMiS  leaeeeS 
Ing  his  Idolatry  his  enmity  agalast  Abiahaak,  eas 
(Ujard'S  NiMvt^,  1.  34.  nets). 
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BA7  htre  ooeoired  20  jean  ouiier.  [AasYRiA.] 
The  city  WM  then  laid  waste,  its  monuments  de- 
stroyed, and  its  inhabitants  scatteivd  or  carried 
awaj  into  captinty.  It  never  rose  again  from  its 
ruins.  This  totid  disappearance  of  Ninevrii  is 
fUUy  confirmed  by  the  nicords  of  profane  ioMtary. 
There  is  no  mention  of  it  in  the  Persian  cuneiform 
inscriptions  of  the  Achsemenid  dynasty.  Herodotus 
(i.  193)  speaks  of  the  Tigris  as  **tbe  rixtsr  upon 
which  the  town  of  Nine\'eh  formerly  stood."  He 
must  have  passed,  in  his  journey  to  Babylon,  very 
near  the  site  of  the  city  —  perhaps  actually  over 
it.  So  accurate  a  recoider  of  what  he  saw  would 
Bowedy  have  omitted  to  mention,  if  not  to  describe, 
any  ruins  of  importance  that  might  have  existed 
there.  Not  two  ceuturiea  had  then  elapsed  since 
the  Ml  of  the  city.  Equally  conclusive  proof  of  its 
eoodition  is  afforded  by  Xenophon,  who  with  the 
ten  thousand  Greeks  encami)ed  during  his  retreat 
on,  or  very  near,  its  site  (b.  c.  401).  The  very 
name  had  then  been  forgotten,  or  at  least  he  doer 
not  appear  to  have  been  acquainted  with  it,  for  he 
eaUs  one  group  of  ruins  "  Larissa,**  and  merely 
states  that  a  second  group  was  netir  the  deserted 
town  of  Mespila  (Aruib.  b.  iii.  4,  §  7).  llie  ruins, 
as  he  de8eril)es  them,  correspond  in  many  respects 
with  thiwe  which  exist  at  the  present  day,  except 
that  he  assigns  to  the  walls  near  Mespila  a  circuit 
of  six  parasangs,  or  nearly  three  times  their  actual 
dimensions.  Ctesias  placed  the  city  on  the  Eu- 
phrates {Fray.  i.  2),  a  proof  either  of  his  igno- 
rance or  of  the  entire  disappearance  of  the  place. 
He  appears  to  liave  led  Oiodorus  Siculus  into  the 
lame  oror  (ii.  27,  28)."  The  historians  <^  Alex- 
ander, with  the  exception  of  Arrian  {Ind.  pp.  42, 
43),  do  not  even  allude  to  the  city,  over  the  ruins 
of  which  the  conqueror  must  have  actually  marched. 
His  great  victory  of  Arbela  was  won  almost  in 
sight  of  them.  It  is  evident  that  the  hiter  Greek 
and  Roman  writers,  such  as  Strabo,  Ptolemy,  and 
Pliny,  could  only  have  derived  any  independent 
knowledge  they  possessed  of  Nineveh  from  tradi- 
tions of  no  authority.  They  concur,  howex'er.  in 
placing  it  on  the  eastern  bank  of  the  Tigris. 
During  the  Roman  period,  a  small  castle  or  fortified 
town  appears  to  have  stood  on  some  part  of  the 
site  of  the  ancient  city.  It  was  probably  built  by 
^he  Persians  ( Ammian.  Marcell.  zxiii.  22) ;  and  sub- 
gequently  occupied  by  the  Romans,  and  erected  by 
the  Emperor  Claudius  into  a  colony.  It  appears 
to  have  borne  the  ancient  traditional  name  of 
Nineve,  as  well  as  its  corrupted  form  of  Ninos  and 
Ninus,  and  ako  at  one  time  that  of  Hierapolis. 
Tacitns  {Ann.  xii.  13),  mentioning  its  capture  by 
Meherdates,  calls  it  **  Ninos:  '*  on  coins  of  Tn^an 
It  is  «*  Ninus,"  on  those  of  Maximinus  "  Niniva," 
in  both  instances  the  epithet  Claudiopolis  being 
added.  Many  Roman  remains,  such  as  sepulchral 
vises,  bronze  and  other  ornaments,  sculptured 
figures  in  marble,  terra-oottss,  and  coins,  have  been 
discovered  in  the  rubbish  covering  the  Assyrian 
luins;  besides  wells  and  tombs,  constructed  k)ng 
«fter  tlie  destruction  of  the  Assyrian  edifices.  The 
toman  settlement  appears  to  have  been  in  its  turn 
ibandoned,  for  there  is  no  menUon  of  it  when 
Heraclius  gained  the  great  victory  over  the  Per- 
liaos  ui  the  battle  of  Nineveh,  fought  on  the  very 


a  In  a  fragment  frnoi  Ctesias,  prssarvcd  by  Nico- 
las DamssffWins,  the  city  i^  restored  to  iti  tros  sits, 
r,  .FV«v.  /fist.  Qnte.  Ui.  858.) 
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site  of  the  ancient  aty,  a.  d.  6fl7.    Altar  Ifai 
Arab  conquest,  a  fort  on  the  east  bank  of  the  Tigris 
bore  the  name  of  •«  Ninawi  **  (Rawlinson,  As.  8oe 
./ifumrtl,  vol.  zit  p.  418).    Bei^jamin  of  Todda,  us 
the  12th  century,  mentions  the  site  of  Ntnerdi  at 
occupied  by  numerous  inhabited  villi^;ee  and  nyJl 
towiuhips  (ed.  Asher,  i.  91).     The  name  remained 
attached  to  the  ruins  during  the  Middle  Ages;  and 
from  them  a  bishop  of  the  ChakisBan  Church  demod 
his  title  (Assemani,  iv.  459);  but  it  is  doobtftd 
whether  any  town  or  fort  was  so  called.     Kariy 
English  traveUers  merely  allude  to  the  site  (Pur- 
chas,  ii.  1387).     Niebuhr  is  the  first  modern  trav- 
elkir  who  speaks  of  ^*  Nuniyah  '*  as  a  village  rtaad- 
ing  on  one  of  the  ruins  which  he  describes  as  <*  a 
considerable  hill  *'  (ii.  353).     This  may  be  a  cor- 
ruption of  "  Nebbi  Yunus,**  the  Prophet  Jonah,  a 
name  still  given  to  a  village  containing  his  apoery- 
phal  tomb.     Mr.  Rich,  who  surveyed  the  site  in 
1820,  does  not  mention  Nuniyah,  and  no  aueh  place 
now  existe.     'IVihes  of  Turcomans  and  sedentary 
Arabs,  and  Chaldiean  and  Syrian  Christiana,  dwvll 
in  small  mud-built  villages,  and  cultivate  the  aoU 
in  the  country  around  the  ruins;  and  ooeaaiooaUy 
a  tribe  of  wandering  Kurds,  or  of  Bedouins  driven 
by  hunger  from  the  desert,  will  pitch  their  tcnto 
amongst  them.     After  the  Arab  conquest  of  the 
west  of  Asia,  Mosul,  at  one  time  the  flourishing 
capital  of  an  independent  kingdom,  rose  on  the 
opposite  or  western  bank  of  the  Hgria.     Sonie 
similarity  in  the  names  has  suggested  ito  iden- 
tification with  the  Mespila  of  Xenophon;  but  ite 
first  actual  mention  only  occun  alter  the  Arab  ecm- 
qucftt  A.  H.  10,  and  A.  D.  637).     It  was  aofDedmes 
known  as  Athur,  and  was  united  with  Ninereh 
as  an  Episcopal  see  of  the  Chaldean  Church  (Aa- 
seniani,  iii.  969).     It  has  lost  all  ite  ancient  proa- 
perity,  and  the  greater  part  of  the  town  is  now  in 
ruins. 

1'raditions  of  the  unrivaled  sire  and  maicniiioence 
of  Nineveh  were  equally  familiar  to  the  Gveek  and 
Roman  vrriters,  and  to  the  Arab  geographers.  But 
the  city  had  f&Ueii  so  completely  into  decay  before 
the  period  of  authentic  history,  that  no  description 
of  it,  or  even  of  any  of  its  monuments,  is  to  be 
found  in  any  ancient  author  of  trust.  Diodorus 
Siculus  asserts  (ii  3)  that  the  city  formed  a  quad- 
rangle of  150  stadia  by  90,  or  altogether  of  480 
stadia  (no  less  than  60  miles),  and  was  surrounded 
by  walls  100  feet  high,  broad  enough  for  three 
chariote  to  drive  abreast  upon  them,  and  defended 
l>y  1.500  towers,  each  200  feet  in  height.  Aoooid- 
ing  to  Strabo  (xvi.  737)  it  was  buger  than  Baby  km, 
which  was  385  stadia  in  cireuit  In  the  O.  T.  we 
find  only  vague  allusions  to  the  splendor  and  wealth 
of  the  city,  and  the  very  indefinite  statement  in  the 
book  of  Jonah  that  it  was  **  an  exceeding  great 
city,*'  or  "  a  great  city  to  God,"  or  »  for  <Jod  " 
(t.  e.  in  the  sight  of  God),  •'  of  three  days*  joorney ;  ** 
and  that  it  contained  **  six  score  thousand  pcraoaa 
who  could  not  discern  between  their  right  hand 
and  their  left  hand,  and  also  much  cattle  "  (ir.  11). 
It  is  obvious  that  the  accoonte  of  Dlodoras  are  for 
the  most  part  absurd  exaggerations,  founded  npon 
&bulous  traditions,  for  which  existing  ramaans 
afford  no  warrant.  It  may,  however,  be  remariced 
that  the  dimensions  he  assigns  to  the  area  of  the 
city  would  correspond  to  Uie  three  daya*  jonmey 
of  Jonah  —  the  Jewish  day's  journey  b^n^  9r 
miles  —  if  that  expression  be  applied  to  the  essvviw 
of  the  walls.  **  Persons  not  disoaming  bet< 
their  right  hand  and  their  left  '*  may  eithv  a 
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sr  to  the  ignoraiiee  of  the  whole  popa- 
If  the  first  be  intouded,  the  numbBr  of 
iebebitents,  aoeording  to  the  usual  calculation, 
■Qold  have  amounted  to  aboa ..  600,000.  But  such 
are  probably  mere  esstera  figures  of 
to  denote  vastoess,  and  fiur  too  vague  to 
sdout  of  exact  interpretation. 

The  political  history  of  Nineveh  is  that  of  A*- 
•jria,  of  which  a  sketch  has  already  been  given. 
[Amtria.]     It  has  been  observed  that  the  ter- 
ritory included  within  the  boundaries  of  the  king- 
inn  of  Aasyiia  proper  was  ooinparatively  liuiited 
o  atent,  and  that  almost  within  the  imiMdiate 
atsghborfaood  of  the  capital  petty  kings  appear  to 
k»ve  mled  over  senii-indepeodent  states*  owning 
ilkfiance  and  paying  tribute  to  the  great  Lord  of 
the  Empire,  •*  the  Ring  of  King^,'*  according  to 
his  oriental  title,  who  dwelt  at  Nineveh.     (Cf.  Is. 
L  8:  **  Are  not  my  princes  altogether  kings?*') 
TVse  petty  kings  wew  in  a  constant  state  of  re- 
bdlioD,  which  uniallv  shewed  itself  by  their  refusal 
to  pay  the  apportioned  tribute  —  the  principal  Unk 
between  the  sovereign  and  the  dependent  states  — 
sad  lepeated  expeditions  were  undertaken  against 
thorn  to  enforce  tha  act  of  obedience.     (Cf.  2  K. 
ivi.  7,  xviL  4,  where  it  is  stated  that  the  war  made 
by  the  Asayrians  upon  the  Jews  was  for  the  pur- 
pose of  enforcing  the  payment  of  tribute.)     There 
«as,  conaequently,  no  bond  of  sympathy  arising 
oat  of  eonuDon  interests  between  the  various  popu- 
ktious  which  made  up  the  empire.     Its  political 
oonditkm  was  essentially  weak.     When  an   iiide- 
t«ndent  monarch  was  sufficiently  powerful  to  carry 
on  a  soeeeasfttl  war  agauist  the  great  king,  or  a 
depeodent  prince  aufficieiitly  strong  to  throw  od' 
^  attegianoe,  the  empire  soon  came  to  an  en«I. 
-lie  foil  of  the  capital  was  the  signal  for  universal 
di0«ptio«i.    Each  petty  state  asserted  its  indepeod- 
enee,  until  reconquered  by  some  warlike  chief  who 
ooaU  found  a  new  dynasty  and  a  new  empire  to 
iiplaoe  those  which  had  fisllen.     Thus  on  tlie  Imr- 
dsn  of  the  great  rivers  of  Mesopotamia  arose  in 
Uan  the  fint  Babylonian,  the  Assyrian,  the  Median, 
the   second    Babylonian,   the    Penuan,    and   the 
.Seiiidd   empires.     The  capital  was  howe^-er  in- 
variably changed,  and  generally  transferred  to  the 
(iriocipal  seat  oi  the  conquering  race.     In  the  East 
men  have  rarely  rebuilt  great  cities  which  have 
•nee  fidfen  into  decay  —  never  perhaps  on  exactly 
the  same  site,     if  the  position  of  the  old  capital 
wjM  deemed,  from  pc^tical  or  commercial  reasons, 
DKice  advantageous  than  any  other,  the  |)opulation 
eas  aettied  in  its  neighliorhood,  as  at  Delhi,  and 
Dot  amidst  its  ruins.     But  Nineveh,  having  fiillen 
the  empire,  never  rose  a^^in.     It  whs  altaii- 
at  once,  and  suflbre«I  to  perish  utteriy.     It 
is  probable  that,  in  conformity  with   an  eastern 
ctt^om,  of  which  we  find  such  remarkable  illustra- 
tiuas  in  the  history  of  the  Jews,  the  ent'm  popul»- 
vtm  was  removed  by  the  conquerors,  and  set'.^ed 
ss  colonists  in  some  distant  province. 

Tk€  iSatini.  —  Previous   to  recent  excavations 

vid  Rsearehea,  the  nuiu  which  occupied  the  pre- 

ramed  site  of  Nineveh  seemed  to  consist  of  mere 

shipfhss  heaps  or  mounds  of  earth  and  rubbish. 

Cnlifce  the  vast  masses  of  brick  masonry  which 

lark  the  ate  of  Babylon,  they  showed  extemallt 

•0  signs  of  artificial  construction,  except  perhaps 

VM  and  there  the  traces  of  a  rude  wall  of  sun- 

Mri  bricks.    Some  of  these  mounds  were  of  enor 

■>■  djfnrfons  —  looking  in  the  distance  rather 

Ihi  alonl  elevations  than  the  work  of  men's 
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hands.  ITpon  and  around  them,  however,  were 
scattered  innumerable  fragments  of  pitttery  —  the 
unerring  evidence  of  former  habitations.  Soms 
had  been  chosen  by  the  scattered  population  of  the 
land  as  sites  for  villages,  or  for  small  mud-built 
forts,  the  mound  itself  aifording  means  of  refuge 
and  defense  against  the  marauding  parties  of  Bed- 
ouins and  Kurds  which  for  generations  liave  swept 
over  the  hob  of  the  country.  Tlie  somuiits  of 
others  were  sown  with  com  or  barley.  During  the 
spring  months  they  were  covered  with  grass  and 
flowers,  bred  by  the  winter  rains.  The  Arabs  call 
these  mounds  **  Tel,'*  the  Turcomans  and  Turks 
**Teppeh,"  both  words  being  equally  applied  to 
natural  hills  and  elevations,  and  the  fir^  having 
been  used  in  the  same  double  sense  by  the  mosl 

ancient  Semitic  races  {cL  Hebrew  ^n,  "  a  hill,'' 

**a  mound,"  a  heap  of  rubbish,"  Ex.  iii.  15;  Esr. 
ti.  69;  Neh.  vu.  61;  S  K.  xix.  12).  They  ai« 
found  in  vast  numbers  throughout  the  vHioIe  region 
watered  by  the  Tigris  and  Euphrates  and  their  con- 
fluents, from  the  I'kunis  to  the  Persian  Gulf.  They 
are  seen,  but  are  less  numerous,  in  Syria,  parts  of 
Asia  Minor,  and  in  the  plains  of  Armenia.  Where- 
e^'er  they  have  been  examined  they  appear  to  have 
furnished  remains  which  identify  the  period  of  their 
construction  with  that  of  the  alternate  supremacy 
of  the  Assyrian,  Babylonian,  and  Persian  empires. 
They  differ  greatly  in  form,  size,  and  height  Some 
are  mere  conical  heaps,  varying  from  60  to  150  feet 
high;  others  have  a  broad,  flat  summit,  and  very 
precipitous  clifT-like  sides,  furrowed  by  deep  ravines 
worn  by  the  winter  rains.  Such  mounds  are  espe- 
cially rmnierous  in  the  region  to  the  east  of  the 
Tigris,  in  which  Nineveh  stood,  and  some  of  them 
must  mark  the  ruins  of  the  Assyrian  capital.  Thers 
is  no  edifice  mentioned  by  ancient  authors  as  form- 
ing part  of  the  city,  which  we  are  required,  as  in 
the  case  of  Babylon,  to  identify  with  any  existing 
remains,  except  the  tomb,  according  to  some,  of 
Nuius,  according  to  others  of  Sardanapalus,  which 
is  recorded  to  have  stood  at  the  entrance  of  Nineveh 
(Diod.  Sic.  ii.  7;  Amynt.  Frag.  ed.  Muller,  p. 
136).  The  only  difficulty  is  to  determine  which 
ruins  are  to  be  comprised  within  the  actual  limits 
of  the  ancient  city.  The  northern  extremity  of  the 
principal  collection  of  mounds  on  the  eastern  bank 
of  the  Tigris  may  be  fixed  at  Sbereef  Khan,  and 
the  southern  at  Nimroud,  about  6i  miles  from  the 
junction  of  that  river  with  the  great  Zab,  the 
ancient  Lyeus.  Eastward  they  extend  to  Khor» 
sabod,  about  10  miles  N.  by  E.  of  Shereef  Khan, 
and  to  Raramless,  about  15  miles  N.  E.  of  Nim- 
roud. Within  the  area  of  this  irregular  quadrangle 
are  to  be  found,  in  every  direction,  traces  of  ancient 
edifices  and  of  former  population.  It  comprisen 
i*arious  separate  and  distinct  groups  of  ruins,  four 
of  which,  if  not  more,  are  the  remains  of  fortified 
iiickjsures  or  strongholds,  defended  by  walls  and 
ditches,  towera  and  ramparts  The  principal  are 
—  1,  the  grrap  immediately  opposite  Mosul,  In- 
cluding the  great  momids  of  Kouytmjik  (also  callod 
by  the  Arabs,  Armousheeyah)  and  Nebbi  Tunus;. 

2.  that  near  the  junction  of  the  Tigris  and  Zab. 
comprising  the  mounds  of  Nimroud  and  Athnr; 

3,  IUiorBal>ad,  about  10  miles  to  the  east  of  the 
former  river;  4,  Shereef  Khan,  about  5|  mlVeato 
the  north  of  Kouyunjik;  and  5,  Sekmiyah,  3  mUsi 
to  the  north  of  Nimroud.  Other  large  mounds 
are  Baaskeikhah,  and  Karamless,  whwe  the  r» 
mains  of  fortified  incfosures  may  perhaps  be  tiaeed 


jsnillvelj'  Diodeni,  dating  froiu  tntr  the  Hohmm- 
■Mdui  coiiqiint.  TLe  iwpectire  ptnition  of  Ihtae 
ruliu  wlU  he  ■«»  in  dig  weompwijiiig  iii«p.  We 
will  dCKiibf  thr  nioit  iiuportaoC 


Thfi  nilna  6]ipo«ite  MoaiI  mriAiiit  of  n  T:rftaiM 
fbmvd  by  >  con^naoui  titte  of  mouiuU,  nunbUog 
a  Tut  embuiknient  of  Hrth,  but  maiUi^  tbe  I9- 
muni  of  ■  nil,  Ui«  watern  bee  oF  which  k  iotv- 
rupt«d  by  Uie  tn  grmt  moundi  of  KoajnqJA  aai 
Nctol  Ynuu  (p.  nei).     Tb  tbs  cut  of  tUi  la- 


Flu  of  Koliu  vlilsb  HDpria  uielnt  niamh. 
tkmm  an  thi  nninlni  of  nB  rataniiic  linr  of  de- 1  the  mil  li  *lmo«t  the  Mgnunt  ul  k  oirda,  M" 
fcnm.  coniiatiiiK  of  RiMti  Mid  runpirti.  Tba  jtiii,  uid  Ihe  tontfaani  but  UUk  mm  tfaac  1  JNO| 
Iddw  Hill  tonut  Bii  im^ulu  quidruiglE  with  \ay  (Itogcthtr  13,SD0  jvdi.  or  T  EngUih  mlki  4  hf 
niMqut  Ma  —  Uic  iiortiuni  liaug  9,333  ymb,  the  lun)j:t.  The  pnHiit  height  of  thii  enrthen  mO  ii 
«Mt«D,  nr  Uw  rivcr-flKe,  4,533,  th  i  aalera  (whan '  bctwno  40  wd  »0  ftet.    Ii«n  *ad  Uura  >  OMinl 


nUl^tfaui  the  rM  »Tm  the  ntiinliii  of  it  [lut*,  mn  for  aonie  dlilanoa  ilmotl  jHnJW  to  II 
mw»  eatemy.  Tb«  vnilu  »]ipe>r  to  hiie  (/),  uid  lupplied  tbc  phice  of  »u  nr^fldal  dilcb 
«  oAfia^j  bced,  it  lout  to  a  oertidii  htlght. ,  for  about  hilF  lJ»  length  of  ths  M  wkU      The  re- 

cats  (A),  (ed  bj  the  Mnam,  the  tup^y  of  nt« 
dng  rrtcut>tBd  bj  dwiii,  ot  which  true*  Mill  siut 
ontr.  md  ending  idmoit  in  i  point  at  th<  N.  F..  In  addiUon,  one  or  IBon  nunpiirti  of  earth  wtn 
h  ii  ihoot  1,W0  ju^i  in  length,  bj  500  in  lli  thniwn  up.  ud  ■  m«(  eicaviled  lietveen  lbs  inna 
inUntwvlUi:  it*  Riwlvt  taaJRbt  1«B8  feet,  and  walli  and  the  Kh«r,  the  eiutem  bank  ofwhiiJi 
ita«de*vepi«eipitnna,  withocmiovuUdeepnTina  ima  verj  amildAsblj  nivd  hy  v^ficia]  maani 
■~  'I  ka  ntwlf  flu,  but    BdoH,  or  to  the  S.  of  the  ■Cream,  a  third  dilak 


tall  Tilhca  (urmerif  itcod  upon 
it,  bat  hu  of  lat«  jnir*  hren 
■btodcmj.  The  Kbon,  a  namm 
bat  deep  und  sJusip-h  itreim. 
•*Mpi  nnnd  the  •niitiieni  aide 
•(the  mniixl  on  it*  nj  fa  join 
the  lyrte.  Ancienlljr  dK-idini; 
fatV  into  two  hranehea,  it  coiii- 
fkUlf  lumiiuided  Kouyunjik. 
Ktbbi  Yunu*  ia  (oiiidilenM}' 
nBtBa-  thNi  KoujuiiJik.  being  1 
>hoDt  530  jaida  l,j  4-Vi,  aiid  oo-  ' 
npjiatc  an  an*  of  about  40  aem. 

It  it  diriitori  into  Iwo  uearlr  equal 
ftiU  b}  ■  dtprexiimi  in  Uie  iin^ 
&M.  llpon  il  ia  a  Tunnnum 
rifc^jl  ODtitaining  the  apocrjplnJ 
loDb  of  Jurnb.  atjil  a  liuriai- 
gpoond  heW  in  mml  Miiclitj  by 

MohamBislai^ii  frxm   iU  TidnitJ  0 

toobit  mmiri  Hiifiee.     Kemaiua  'wu 

rf  mtnniwii  «r  Eatuiniya  ban 
bBii  dlecDTeml  in  tl>«  N.  and  R. 
walla  [i).  Tlie  "n^iia  fbrtncrijr 
on  kcnaih  the  \V.  mil.  and  at 
tbc  dot  of  the  (wo  irnat  mounda. 
It  it  now  about  a  mil*  dialant 
hwu  them,  but  during  v«r;  high 

■friug  Sooda  it  aometlmet  nachea  "     ""  '" 

[U  aneint  liod.     The  W.  fuce  of  '"'»"  <*  Koajmnjlk  aod  NabU  Tobuh. 

llie  indniiiie  (jj  wm  tliut  protected  bj'  tb*  river,  ncavated  In  the  compict  con([lomerato  rock,  and 
nw  X.  uhI  S.  hen  (A  and  -'l  were  itmiglheiied  a>«iiit  200  feet  iinud.  eilended  almut  the  wbok 
b.  deep  awl  Irnvl  moat*.  Tlie  H  (c)  beini  ni.«(  IfriKlb  of  the  E.  face,  Joining  tbe  moat  on  the  5. 
HX^lile  III  an  sienij.  wa<  niiixt  atroiitlj  IhrtiAed,  An  enormona  outer  nuiipart  of  earth,  atiU  in  loiiir 
>ad  preaoita  tbe  reniaiiui  of  it  very  eUlnnte  aniloin  places  abore  80  feet  in  height  (i),  completed  lin 
e  entnjng  the  in-  de(e*iaea  on  this  aide.  A  few  mounda  oulalde  thia 
twD  neaiij  equid   nni]>art  pnibehlj  mark  tbe  dt«  of  detached  Inwen 


ir  bclit«d  poata.  lliia  alabDnile  ijateoi  of  frntill-  gniond  la,  bowerer.  atrewed  iii  ei-err  direction  witfe 
otioat  waa  tingularly  wall  deviatd  to  lealat  the  IVagiuanta  of  brick,  foUtrj,  and  the  uaiial  ^ua  ol 
allafba  r^aii  iiinniT      It  ii  remarkable  that  whhin    audeut  populaUon. 

Iht  betum,  with  tbe  eiceptjon  of  Kouyunjik  and  :      Nimroud  conajita  of  a  aimilar  inckaun  of  onii 
^i•^U  Yiuiin.  no   mounda  or  imgulaiHtiea  in  the   aaeiUlfe  moiuida  —  the  remaina  ot  andent  walla 
lafcii  «(  the  auil  denote  niina  if  anj  *iit.     Tlie  \  The  aivtem  of  defaiwa  ia  b<wa(et  nrr  infnir  ir 
1311 
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itiiporiaiice  and  completeiicn  to  that  of  Kouymijik. 
Th«  indications  of  towen  occur  at  regular  intervals; 
10b  may  still  be  traced  on  the  N.  and  M  sides. 
The  area  forms  an  irreguhu:  square,  abcut  S,3>31 
yards  by  2,095,  containing  about  1,000  acres.  The 
X.  and  C.  sides  were  defended  by  moats,  the  W. 
and  S.  valla  by  the  river,  which  once  flowed  im- 
mediately beneath  them.  On  the  S.  W.  £soe  is  a 
great  mound,  700  yards  by  400,  and  covering  about 
60  acres,  with  a  cone  or  pyramid  of  earth  about 
140  feet  high  rising  in  the  N.  W.  comer  of  it  At 
the  S.  E.  angle  of  the  inclosure  is  a  group  of  lofty 
mounds  ciUed  by  tlie  Arabs,  ato  Niniruud*s 
lieutenant,  Athur  (cf.  Gen.  x.  11).  According  to 
the  Arab  geographers  this  name  at  one  time  ap- 
plied to  all  the  ruins  of  Nimnoud  (lAyard.  Nin. 
and  U*  Rtni.  ii.  245,  note).  Within  the  inclosure 
a  few  slight  irregularities  in  the  soil  mark  the  sites 
of  ancient  habitations,  but  there  are  no  indications 
af  ruins  of  buildings  of  any  size.  Fragments  of 
brick  and  pottery  abound.  The  Tigris  is  now  1| 
mile  distant  fh)m  the  mound,  but  sometimts 
reaches  them  during  extraordinary  floods. 

'ilie  inclosure- wsUls  of  Khorsabad  form  a  square 
of  about  2,000  yarrls.  They  show  the  remains  of 
towers  and  gateway  s.  There  are  apparently  no  traces 
of  inoau  or  ditches.  The  mound  which  gives  its 
name  to  tliiA  gmup  of  ruins  rises  on  the  N.  W.  face. 
It  may  be  divideJ  into  two  parts  or  stages,  the  up- 
per about  65!)  feet  square,  and  30  feet  high,  and  the 
fewer  adjoining  it,  about  1,350  by  300.  Its  sum- 
mil  was  formerly  occupied  by  an  Arab  village.  In 
one  comer  there  is  a  pyramid  or  cone,  similar  to 
that  St  Nimroud.  but  very  inferior  in  heiiEht  and 
st^se.  Within  the  interior  are  a  few  mounds  mark- 
ing the  sites  of  propylaea  and  sir.iilar  detached 
monuments,  but  no  traces  of  considerable  buildings. 
These  ruins  were  known  to  the  early  Arab  ge- 
ographers by  the  name  of  **Saraoun,*'  probably  a 
traditional  cumiption  of  the  name  of  Sargon,  the 
king  who  founded  the  palaces  discovered  there. 

Shereef  Khan,  so  called  from  a  small  village  in 
the  neighborhood,  consists  of  a  group  of  mounds 
of  no  great  sice  when  comiMtred  with  other  Assyr 
ian  ruins,  and  without  tmoes  of  an  outer-wall. 
Sdamiyah  is  an  inclosure  of  irregular  form,  situ- 
ated upon  a  high  bank  overlooking  the  Tigris, 
about  5,000  yards  in  circuit,  and  containing  an 
area  of  alx>ut  410  acres,  apparently  once  surrounded 
by  a  ditch  or  moat.  It  contains  no  mound  or  ruin, 
and  even  the  earthen  rampart  which  marks  the 
walls  has  in  many  placet  nearly  disappeared.  The 
name  is  derived  fh>m  an  Arab  town  once  of  some 
importance,  but  now  reduced  to  a  miserable  village 
nhabited  by  Turcomans. 

The  greater  part  of  the  discoveries  which,  of  late 
years,  have  throwm  so  much  light  upon  the  history 
and  oondition  of  the  ancient  inhabitiuita  of  Nineveh 
were  made  in  the  ruins  of  Nimroud,  Kou}unjik, 
and  Khorsabad.  llie  first  traveller  who  carefully 
examined  the  supposed  site  of  the  city  was  Mr. 
Rich,  formerly  political  agent  for  the  VjBAt  India 
Company  at  Baghdad ;  but  his  investigations  were 
almost  entireiv  confined  to  Kouyunjik  and  the  sur- 
rounding mounds,  of  which  he  made  a  survey  in 
1820.  From  them  he  obtained  a  few  relics,  such 
as  inscril)ed  pottery  and  bricks,  cylinders,  and  gems. 
Some  time  before  a  lias-relief  representing  men  and 
animals  hiul  been  discovered,  but  had  been  de- 
stroyed by  the  Mohammedans.  He  subsequently 
fialtod  the  mound  of  Nimroud,  of  which,  however, 
kt  waa  unable  to  make  more  than  a  haitj  eiami- 
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nation  {NnmUwe  of  a  Retidewx  ia  ITardbJaA, 
ii.  131).  Several  travellers  desoibed  tlie  falm 
after  Mr.  Kieh,  but  no  attempt  waa  made  to 
expfore  them  systematkadly  until  M.  Botta  was 
appointed  French  eoosul  at  Mosul  in  1843.  Whikt 
excavating  in  the  mound  of  Khorsabad,  to  whidi 
he  bad  been  directed  by  •  peasant,  be  disoovered  a 
row  of  upright  alabaster  slabs,  forming  the  panel- 
ing or  skirting  of  the  fower  part  of  the  walls  of  a 
chamber.  This  chamber  was  found  to  oonmum- 
cate  with  others  of  similar  oonstmction,  and  it 
soon  became  evident  that  the  remains  of  an  ediflrc 
of  considerable  liae  were  buried  in  the  aioond. 
The  French  govenment  liaving  given  the  oeeea- 
■ary  ftinda,  the  ruina  were  fully  explored.  The} 
oonsisted  of  the  lower  part  of  a  number  of  hafls, 
rooms,  and  paasages,  kit  the  mott  part  wafaiseoted 
with  slabs  of  coarse  gray  abbaster,  sculptured  with 
figures  in  relief,  the  principal  entrancea  being 
formed  by  coloasal  human -headed  winged  bulls. 
No  remains  of  exterior  architecture  of  aaj  great 
importance  were  discovered  The  cabsined  lime- 
stone and  the  great  aocumulatioii  of  charred  wood 
and  charcoal  showed  that  the  building  bad  been 
destroyed  by  fire.  Its  upper  part  had  entirely 
disappeared,  and  its  general  plan  could  only  be 
restored  by  the  remains  of  the  lower  story.  The 
collection  of  Assyrian  sculptures  in  the  Louvre 
came  fh>m  these  ruins. 

The  excavations  subsequently  carried  on  by  HH 
PUce  and  Fresnel  at  Khorsabad  led  to  the  di»- 
covery,  in  the  inclosure  below  the  platform,  of 
propylfta,  flanked  hy  colossal  human-headed  bulk, 
and  of  otiier  detached  buildings  fomiing  the  ap- 
proaches to  the  palace,  and  also  of  some  of  tba 
gateways  in  the  inclosure-walls,  ornamented  with 
similar  mythic  figures. 

M.  Rotta*s  discoveries  at  Khonahad  were  fol- 
k>wed  by  those  of  Mr.  Layard  at  Nimroud  and 
Kouyunjik,  made  lietween  the  years  184{>  and  1850. 
Tho  mound  of  Nimroud  was  found  to  contain  the 
ruins  of  several  distinct  edifices,  erected  at  diflerent 
periods — materials   for  the  construction   of  tbe 
hitest  baring  been  taken  fh>m  an  earlier  buikiing. 
The  noost  ancient  stood  at  the  N.  W.  comer  of  the 
phttform,  the  most  recent  at  the  S.  K.     In  general 
plan  and  in  construction  they  resenil  led  the  ruins 
at  Khontabad  —  consisting  of  a  number  of  biila, 
chambers,  and  gaUeriea,  paneled  with  sculptured 
and  inscribed  alalmster  slabs,  and  opening  one  into 
tbe  other  by  doorways  generally  foraied  by  pairs 
of  colossal  human-headed  wingeil  bulls  or  lions. 
Tlie  exterior  architecture  could  not  be  traced.    The 
lofty  cone  or  n^Taniid  of  earth  adjoining  thia  edi- 
fice covered  the  niins  of  a  building  the  baaenicnt 
of  which  was  a  w]uare  of  165  feet,  and  oonciated 
to  the  height  of  20  feet,  of  a  solid  mass  of  tun 
dried  bricka,  faced  on  the  four  sides  by  bloeks  of 
stone  carefully   squared,   leveled,  and    adjusted 
This  stone  facing  singuhrly  eno*igh  coincides  ex 
ftctly  with  the  height  assigned  by  Xeuophon  tr. 
tho  stone  plinth  of  tlie  walls  {Annb  iii.  4),  and  is 
surmounted,  as  he  descril«s  the  plinth  to  have 
lieen,  by  a  superstructure  of  bricks,  neariy  ever* 
kiln -burnt  brick  bearing  an  inscription.    Upon  this 
solid  substructure  there  probably  rose,  as  in  the 
Babylonian  temples,  a  succession  of  platforms  or 
stages,  diminishing  in  sixe,  tlie  highest  having  a 
shrine  or  altar  upon  it  (Bahkl;  Ijtyani,  iVm.  ttmd 
Bab.  eh.  V  ).     A  vaulted  chamber  or  gaOery,  IOC 
fret  long,  6  broad,  and  13  high,  crossed  the  eentrr 
of  the  mound  on  a  level  with  the  summit  of  tbe 
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eomer  of  the  pbtlbnn  eiHither  nnl  nLode  of  en- 

ud  u,.y  h.«  ,-w,  .  rojd  Kpulchn  -  the  tomb 

III   the  nppoiite  or  S.  E.  oonier  are  the  mini  at  a 

cutnnca  of  N'iuei-eh,     It  is  the  tow«r  dwribed 

■till  inter   paUce,  built  b;  bii   gmndnn   Aihnr- 

fcj  Xeoophcm  U  Luim  u  beinft  1  plethron  (100 

enilt'iii,  >er/  inlenor  in  •!»  and  in  iplendor  to 

brt)bi«dudapl«thr>faigli.    It  .pp«™  lo  hnve 

other  Aufrian    edlficee.     lU   roon»  were  imall: 

ban  imiaed  bj  tha  un  of  the  king  who  built  tlia 

it  appean  to  han  had  no  great  hnllt,  and  the 

K.  K.  jmlMOB,  ud  whoH  nunc  in  the  euneifurni 

chamber!   wne   paneled    with    lUbi  of    common 

liortant  detached  figunn,  beliei-ed  to  Inr  the  name 

Dm  bmlder  ot  thii  Lomb  or  tower,  iIh  erected  in 

uf  tha  historical  Setuinmis,  were,  howeier,  found 

Um  cmtn  of  Ibe  gnat  moand  ■  Hcond  palv^. 

ill  iu  mini.     At  the  S.  W.  eonw  of  the  mound 

BotBimU  fbr  later  buildlDgi.     The  blnek  obeiiik 

(about  H.  C.  700),  eineding  in  sin  and  in  m>K 

DDW  in  the  Hritiih  Hiueutn  >*•  bund  uniongit  iu 

iiiflcenca  of  decoration  all  others  hilberta  eiplurM. 

num.      Oil  tlie  W,  Itoe  of  the  mound,  end  tu^'iiii- 

II  .«upied  nearij  100  acm.     Althoui-h  mud>  of 

iDg  the  «i,t»  paUce,  eie  the  remtiiii  of  R  tiiinl 

■be  hiilldiiii.'  yet  ranalna  to  he  namincd.  and  much 

b.»  «IIoi:ether   perished.   al«ut   60   «>i>ru.    hnils 

■bw  ume  ii  nd  Iva^Luili,  uxi  wlw  i.  I^liete.!  to 

(Kine  nearly  150  feet  «quare>,  room.,  and  paua'.'.v 

be  the  Pul  of  the  Hebnw  Scripturet.     It  coiXained 

(uue   200   feet    Ion;),  have   l<wii    di»orered,   aU 

pwieled  with  sculptured  ilaba  of  alabaster.     Tb* 

I  bj  RTOupa  o 


'i«C"l   h 


ome  noirly  SO  feet  in  height:  21  portih  ihns 
snned  wen  aarated  bj  Mr.  I^jard.  A  sreulid 
■lace  wM  erveted  on  the  aama  pkliumi  by  tba  ton 
f  l<:Htriiaiidoa,  the  third  king  of  the  name  of 
kIus.  In  it  wen  discunred  sculptare) 
and  boiulj,  amongst  tiieni  the 
the  lion-huDt  now  in  the  British 
Oiring  to  the  Boctitj  attributed  by 
-     -" '    ■      b  of  .lonsb, 


1   dificulttc*  ■ 


e  eiperieiioed  in 
nwnwl  upon  wnieb  It  siuids.  A  shaft  lun. 
in  the  wkUs  of  a  prirste  house  led  to  tlie  dii 
ry  of  scnlpturtd  slsbs:  uid  exearationi  tub 
mtly  carried  on  by  agetita  of  the  Turliii 
■omd  that  they  fonned  part  of 
Two  enlmicet  o 


At  Shmeff 
ID  sculptured 


n  dug  Dp  there.      It  w 


IVagatents  of  sculpture  or  inscriplioni  hare  besa 

The  Ab^tUui  edifices  wen  so  nearly  aliks  in 
(■cneml  plui.  cunitmctlon.  and  decontiun.  that  oni 
dfecription  will  lufiice  for  all.  They  werr  bnlH 
upon  artiRcial  luoundt  or  platfornis,  varying  in 
height,  but  generally  from  80  lo  BO  fbet  ahore  ih* 
levfl  of  the  lurroundmg  country,  and  solidly  con. 
slnicled  of  regular  lajeti  of  tun^iried  bricks,  as  at 
Nimroud.  or  oonsltting  merely  of  osrth  and  rjbhiah 
heaped  up,  as  at  Koiiyuiijik.     Tne  mode  nf  mhilng 


tlana,  the)  an  (iTj  * 


if  the  rui.. 
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thai  built  by  K«»irhaddon  at  Nebbi  Yunus  is  stated 
U/  hare  been  so  lar^  that  horses  and  other  animals 
Wkft  not  only  kept,  but  eyen  brad  within  its  walls 
{h'm  'fslbot,  Assyr,  TexU  trandaied,  p.  17,18).  It 
IS  e^Mdent  that  this  description  cannot  apply  to  a 
building  occupying  so  oonflned  an  area  as  the  sum* 
mit  of  this  mound,  but  to  a  vast  inclosed  space. 
'Iliis  aggregation  of  strongholds  may  illustrate  the 
allusion  in  Nahum  (iii.  14),  **  Draw  thee  waters  for 
the  siege,  fortify  thy  strongholds,'*  and  **  repair  thy 
fortified  pUces.'*  They  were  probably  surrounded 
by  the  dwellings  of  the  mass  of  the  population, 
rithar  collected  in  groups,  or  scattered  singly  in  the 
midst  of  fields,  orchards,  and  gardens.  There  are 
•tin  sufficient  indications  in  the  country  around  of 
the  dtes  of  such  habitations.  'I1ie  fortified  inclo- 
lures,  whiUt  including  the  residences  of  the  king, 
his  family  or  immediate  tribe,  his  principal  oflioers, 
and  probably  the  chief  priests,  may  also  have  sened 
as  places  of  refuge  for  the  inhabitants  of  the  city 
al  lai^e  in  times  of  danger  or  attack.  According 
to  Diodonis  (ii.  9)  and  Quintus  Curtius  (v.  1), 
there  was  land  enough  within  the  precincts  of  Bab- 
j!vn,  besides  gardens  and  orehards,  to  furnish  com 
for  the  wants  of  the  whole  population  in  case  of 
si^ge;  and  in  the  book  of  Jonah,  Nineveh  is  said 
lo  contain,  besides  its  population,  •<  much  catUe  " 
(iv.  11).  As  at  Babylon,  no  great  consecutive  wall 
of  indosure  comprising  all  the  ruins,  such  as  that 
described  by  Diodqrus,  has  Iteeii  discovered  at  Nin- 
eveh, and  no  such  wall  ever  existed,  otherwise  some 
traces  of  so  vast  and  massive  a  structure  must 
have  remained  to  Uiis  day.  Tlie  river  Gomel,  the 
modem  Ghazir-Su,  may  have  fomied  tiie  eastern 
boundary  or  defense  of  the  city.  As  to  the  claims 
of  the  mound  of  Kalah  Sherghat  to  represent  the 
site  of  the  primitire  capital  of  Assyria  called  As- 
shur,  they  must  rest  entirely  on  the  interpretation 
of  the  inscriptions.  This  city  was  founded,  or  added 
to,  they  are  supposed  to  declare,  by  one  Shamas- 
Iva,  the  son  and  viceroy,  or  satrap,  of  Ismi-Dagon, 
king  of  Ualijlon,  who  reigned,  it  is  coigectured, 
about  B.  c.  1840.  Assyria  and  its  capital  remained 
subject  to  Babylonia  until  b.  c.  1373,  when  an  in- 
dependent Assyrian  dynasty  was  founded,  of  which 
fourteen  kings,  or  more,  reigned  at  Kalah  Sherghat. 
\bout  B.  c.  930  the  seat  of  government,  it  is  as- 
«erted,  was  transferred  by  Sardanapalus  (the  second 
of  tiie  name,  and  the  Sardanapalus  of  the  Greeks) 
to  the  city  of  Kalkhu  or  Calah  (Nimroud),  which 
had  been  founded  by  an  earlier  monarch  named 
Shalmanubar.  There  it  continued  about  250  years, 
wtien  Sennacherib  made  Nineveh  the  capital  of  the 
empire  [Assykia].  These  assumptions  seem  to  nest 
upon  ver}'  slender  grounds;  and  Dr.  Hincks  alto- 
gether rejects  the  tlieory  of  the  Bal)yIoni.an  character 
of  these  early  kint^,  believing  them  to  be  Assyrian 
{Rfpin-i  to  Tiiisteeg  (if  BriL  Afus.  on  CyUmkrs 
and  Ttrra-CoUns).  h  is  believed  that  on  an  in- 
scribed terra-ootta  cylinder  discovered  at  KaLih 
Shen^hat,  the  foundation  of  a  temple  is  attributed 
to  this  Shamas-Iva.  A  royal  name  similar  to  that 
of  his  father,  Ismi-Dagon,  is  read  on  a  brick  from 
some  ruins  in  southern  Babylonia,  and  the  two 
kings  are  presumed  to  be  identical,  although  there 
is  no  other  evidence  of  the  fact  (Rawl.  Herod,  i.  d. 


A  TO  support  the  theory  of  the  aodent  capital  of 
Msyria  being  Aiwhur,  a  farther  identMcatioo  Is  re- 
SUlrsJ  of  two  kings  whose  names  are  read  Tfglath- 
ooe  found  in  a  rock-cut  insexipUcm  at  Baviaa 
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456,  note  5);  indeed  the  only  son  of  this  Babylo 
nian  king  mentioned  in  the  inscriptions  is  read 
Ibil-«nu-dQina,  a  name  entirely  different  from  that 
of  the  presumed  viceroy  of  Asshur.     It  is  by  nc 
means  an  uncommon  occurrence  that  the  samv 
names  should  be  found  in  royal  dynasties  of  vtrj 
difllerent  periods.^    The  Assyrian  dynasties  furnish 
more  than  one  example.  It  may  be  further  observed 
that  no  remains  of  sufficient  antiquity  and  impor* 
tance  have  been  discovered  at  Kahih  Sherghat  to 
justify  the  opinion  that  it  was  the  andeut  c^taL 
The  only  sculpture  found  in  the  rains,  the  seated 
figure  in  black  basalt  now  in  the  Britisli  Museum, 
belongs  to  a  later  period  than  the  monuments  fitai 
the  N.  \V.  palace  at  Nimroud.  Upon  the  presumed 
identification  above  indicated,  and  upon  no  other 
evidence,  as  far  as  we  can  understand,  an  entirriy 
new  s>-stem  of  Assyrian  history  and  chronology  hai 
been  oonstracted,  of  which  a  sketch  has  been  given 
under  the  tiUe  Assyria   (see  also   Rawlinaon^s 
Herod,  vol.  i.  p.  489).  It  need  only  be  pointed  out 
here  that  this  system  is  at  variance  with  sacred, 
classical,  and  monumental  history,  and  can  scaredy 
be  accepted  as  proven,  until  the  Assyrian  ruini 
have  lieen  examined  with  more  completeness  than 
has  hitherto  been  possible,  and  until  the  decipher- 
ment of  the  cuneiform  inscriptions  has  made  fitf 
greater  progress.     It  has  been  shown  how  contin- 
uously tradition  points  to  Nineveh  as  the  anclcot 
capital  of  Assyria.  There  is  no  allusion  to  any  other 
city  which  enjoyed  this  rank.     Its  name  occurs  in 
the  statistical  table  of  Kamak,  in  corgunction  with 
Naharuna  or  Mesopotamia,  and  on  a  fragment  r^ 
cently  discovered  by  M.  Mariette,  of  the  time  of 
Thotmas  III.,  or  about  b.  c.  1490  (Birch,  Tronic 
R.  Soc.  o/Lit.  ii.  345,  second  series),  and  no  men- 
tion has  been  found  on  any  Egyptian  monument 
of  such  cities  as  Asshur  and  Calah.    Sir  U.  Raw- 
linson,  in  a  paper  read  before  the  R.  S.  of  Lit,  has, 
however,  contended  that  the  Naharayn,  Saenkar, 
and  Anuri  of  the  Egyptian  inscriptions  are  not 
Mesopotamia,  Singar,  and  .^ss^Tia,  and  that  Nin- 
i-iu  is  not  Nineveh  at  all,  but  refers  to  a  city  in  the 
chain  of  Tauras.     But  these  conclusions  are  alto- 
gether  rejected  by  Egyptian  scholars.     Further  re- 
searehes  may  show  that   Sennacherib's  palace  al 
Kouyunjik,  and  that  of  Sardanapalus  at  Nimroud, 
were  built  upon  the  site  and  above  the  remains  of 
very  much  earlier  edifices.    According  to  the  inter- 
pretation of  the  inscriptions,  Sardanapalus  himself 
founded  a  temple  at  *»  Nineveh  "  (Rawl.  Herod,  i. 
462),  yet  no  traces  of  this  building  have  been  die- 
covered  at  Kouyunjik.     Sargon  restored  the  waOe 
of  Nineveh,  and  dedares  that  he  erected  his  pahoo 
'*  near  to  Nineveh  ''  {id.  474),  whilst  Sennacherib 
only  claims  to  have  rtbuiit  the  palaces,  which  were 
"  rent  and  spht  from  extreme  old  age'*  {id,  47b%, 
employing  360,000  men,  captives  from  Chaldatt^ 
Syria,  Armenia,  and  Cilicia,  in  the  undertakings 
and  speaks  of  Nineveh  as  founded  of  old,  and  gov* 
eraed  l)y  his  forefi&thers,  "  kings  of  the  old  time  '* 
(Fox  Talbot,  on  Bellino's  cylinder,  Journ.  of  Am. 
Soc.  vol.  xviii.).     Old  pabioes,  a  great  tower,  aim 
ancient  temples  dedicated  to  Ishtar  and  Bar  Mnri, 
also  stood  there.    Hitherto  the  remains  of  no  other 
edifices  than  those  attributed  to  Seniiaoherib 


in  thu  mountains  to  the  B.  of  Mosul,  the  other  ooeei 
ung  on  the  Kalah  Sherghat  cylinder.    H.  Oppsrt  hat 
4U«8tloDed  the  Identity  of  the  two  (RawL  Bend.  1. 4G% 
note.) 
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iDvnIiflt  The  oolosaal  figures  usuaBy  repraent 
Ibe  Ung,  hia  attendAuts,  and  Uie  gods;  the  smaller 
Kolptiim,  which  either  cover  the  whole  face  of 
the  abb,  or  are  divided  into  two  compartments  by 
bands  of  inacriptions,  represent  hattleSf  si^es,  the 
tfaaae,  single  combats  with  wild  beasts,  religious 
seremonies,  etc.,  etc  All  refer  to  public  or  national 
srents ;  the  hunting-aoenes  evidently  recording  the 
prowoa  and  personal  valor  of  the  king  as  the  head 
]f  the  p^pis  —  "the  mighty  hunter  before  the 
Lord.**    'liie  sculptures  appear  to  have  been  painted 

—  renuuna  of  color  having  been  found  on  most  of 
them.  Thus  decorated,  without  and  within,  the 
Assyrian  palaces  must  have  disf^yed  a  barbaric 
aiagmfioence,  not,  however,  devoid  of  a  certain 
gnodeor  and  beauty,  which  no  ancient  or  modern 
adiflee  has  prolntbly  exceeded.  Amongst  the  small 
objeeta.  undoubtedly  of  the  Assyrian  period,  found 
fai  the  mins,  were  copper-vessds  (some  embossed 
and  indeed  with  figures  of  men  and  animals  and 
gnoefbl  ornaments),  bells,  various  instrumenta  and 
toob  of  copper  and  iron,  arms  (f  uch  as  spear  and 
iirow  beads,  swords,  daggers,  shields,  helmets,  and 
bagmenta  of  chain  and  plate  armor),  ivory  oma- 
menta,  glass  bowls  and  vases,  alabaster  urns,  figures 
and  other  objects  in  tenu-cotta,  pottery,  parts  of  a 
throne,  inscribed  cylinders  and  seals  of  agate  and 
other  precioua  materials,  and  a  few  detached  stat- 
ues. All  theae  objects  show  great  mechanical  skill 
and  a  correct  and  refined  taste,  indicating  consid- 
nhle  advance  in  cirilization. 

These  great  edifices,  the  depositories  of  the  na- 
tional reoorda,  appear  to  have  been  at  the  same  time 
the  abode  of  the  king  and  the  temple  of  the  gods  — 
th«  corresponding,  as  in  Egypt,  with  the  character 
tf  the  monarch,  who  was  both  the  political  and 
religioiia  chief  of  the  nation,  the  special  fiivorite  (^ 
the  deities,  and  the  interpreter  of  their  decrees. 
Ko  baikiing  has  yet  been  disoovered  which  pooesses 
any  distinguishing  features  to  mark  it  specially  as 

temple.  They  are  all  precisely  similar  in  general 
plan  and  construction.  Most  probably  a  part  of  the 
palace  waa  set  apart  for  religious  worship  and  cere- 
monies. AHars  of  stone,  resembling  the  Gredk  tripod 
in  fimn,  have  been  found  in  some  of  the  chambers 

—  hi  one  instance  before  a  figure  of  the  king  him- 
«lf  (Layard,  iVtn.  and  Bab.  p.  361).  According  to 
the  insaiptions,  it  would,  however,  appear  that  the 
Assyrian  monarchs  built  temples  of  great  magnifi- 
eence  at  Nineveh,  and  in  various  parts  of  the  em- 
pire, and  profusely  adorned  them  with  gold,  silver, 
ind  other  j^iecious  materials. 

Site  of  the  City,  —  Much  diversity  of  opinion 

csdsts  aa  to  the  identification  of  the  ruins  which 

may  be  properly  included  within  the  site  of  ancient 

Nlnevdi.  According  to  Sir  H.  Rawlinaon  and  those 

vbo  concur  in  his  interpretation  of  the  cuneiform 

liharaetera,  each  group  of  mounds  we  have  described 

'«pmenta  a  separate  and  distinct  city.    The  name 

LppGed  in  the  inscriptions  to  Nlmrood  is  supposetl 

to  read  "  Kalkhu,**  and  the  ruins  are  consequently 

lentified  with  those  of  the  Calah  of  Genesis  (z.  11); 

iwhorsabad  is  Sargina,  as  founded  by  Sargon,  the 

3ama  having  been  retained  in  that  of  Sarghun,  or 

knoon,  by  which  the  ruins  were  known  to  the 

^rab  geographers;  Shereef  Khan  Is  Aarbisi.  Sela- 

niyah  haa  not  yet  been  identified,  no  inscription 

having  bean  found  in  the  ruins.  The  rame  of  Nm- 

tveh  is  limited  to  the  mounds  opposite  Mosul,  m- 

indlng  Koaymijik  and  Nebbi  Yunus.  Sir  H.  Raw- 

va  at  one  time  hidined  to  ezdude  even  the 

'  moond  horn  the  precinota  of  the  dty  (  Jovm. 
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qfA»,  8oc  ziL  418).  Furthermore,  the  ancient  and 
primitive  capital  of  Assyria  is  sup|jO)>ed  to  hav 
been  not  Nineveh,  but  a  city  named  Asshur,  whose 
ruins  have  been  discovered  at  Kalah  Sberghat,  a 
mound  on  the  right  or  W.  bank  of  the  Tigris, 
about  60  miles  S.  of  Mosul.  It  need  scarcely  be 
observed  that  this  theory  rests  entirely  upon  the 
presumed  accuracy  of  the  interpretation  of  the  cu- 
neiform inscriptions,  and  that  it  is  totally  at  vari- 
ance with  the  accounts  and  traditions  preserved  by 
sacred  and  classical  history  of  the  antiquity,  sire, 
and  importance  of  Nineveh.  The  area  of  the  in- 
dosure  of  Kouyui\jik,  about  1,800  acres,  is  fitr  toe 
small  to  represent  tbe  site  of  the  city,  built  jtf  'I 
must  have  been  in  accordance  with  easteru  custocsi 
and  manners,  even  after  allowing  for  every  exagger- 
ation on  the  part  of  ancient  writers.  Captdn  Jonea 
( Topography  of  Nintveh,  Joum.  of  R.  AtiaL  8oe. 
XV.  p.  324)  computes  that  it  would  contain  174,000 
inhabitants,  50  square  yards  being  given  to  eaeh 
person;  but  the  basis  of  this  calculation  wonkl 
scarcely  apply  to  any  modem  eastern  city.  If 
Kouyui^ik  represents  Nineveh,  ard  N'imroud  Oalah, 
where  are  we  to  place  Resen,  '*  a  great  dty  **  be- 
tween the  two?  (Gen.  x.  12.)  Scait»ly  at  Seb- 
miyah,  only  three  miles  fVom  Niniroud,  and  where 
no  ruins  of  any  importance  exist.  On  the  other 
hand,  it  has  been  cor\jectured  that  these  groups  ?:' 
mounds  are  not  ruins  of  separate  cities,  but  of  for- 
tified royal  residences,  each  combining  palaces,  tem- 
ples, propylsea,  gardens,  and  parks,  and  having  ita 
peculiar  name;  and  that  they  all  formed  part  of 
one  great  city  built  and  added  to  at  different  periods, 
and  consisting  of  distinct  quarters  scattered  over  a 
very  large  area,  and  frequently  very  distant  one  from 
the  other.  Nineveh  might  thus  be  compared  with 
Damascus,  Ispahan,  or  perhaps  more  appropriately 
with  Dellii,  a  city  rebuilt  at  various  periods,  but 
never  on  exactly  the  same  site,  and  whose  ruins 
consequently  cover  an  area  but  little  inferior  to  that 
assigned  to  the  capitd  of  Assyria.  The  primitive 
site,  the  one  upon  which  Nineveh  was  originally 
founded,  may  possibly  have  been  that  occupied  by 
the  mound  of  Kouyui^ik.  It  is  thus  alone  that 
the  ancient  descriptions  of  Nineveh,  if  any  value 
whatever  is  to  be  attached  to  them,  can  be  recon- 
cikxl  with  existing  remains.  The  absence  of  all 
traces  of  buildings  of  any  size  within  the  inclosurea 
of  Nimroud,  Kouyurgik,  and  Khonabad,  and  the 
existence  of  pro'pylfta  forminj;  part  of  the  approaches 
to  the  palace,  beneath  and  at  a  considerable  distance 
from  the  great  mound  at  Khorsabad,  seem  to  add 
weight  to  this  conjecture.  Kveu  Sir  H.  Rawlinson 
is  compelled  to  admit  that  all  the  ruins  may  have 
formed  part  of  "  that  group  of  cities,  which  in  thr 
time  of  the  prophet  Jonah,  was  known  by  the  com- 
mon name  of  Nineveh'*  {On  the  In$cty}tion$  of 
Bnbyhnia  andAtsyrin,  Journ,  A$.  8oc),  But  the 
existence  of  fortified  palaces  is  consistent  with  ori 
eiital  custom,  and  with  autlientic  descriptions  of 
bndent  eastern  cities.  Such  were  the  residences  of 
the  kings  of  Babylon,  the  walls  of  the  largest  of 
which  were  60  stadia,  or  7  miles  in  circuit,  or  littlt 
less  than  those  of  Kouyimjik,  and  considoably 
greater  than  those  of  Nimroud  [Babylon].  The 
Persians,  who  appear  to  have  closely  imitated  the 
Asayrians  in  most  things,  constructed  similar  for- 
tified parks,  or  paradises  —  aa  they  were  oalbd  - 
which  induded  royal  dwelling-places  (Quint  Curt 
L  7,  c.  8).  Indeed,  if  the  interpretation  of  the  cu 
neifonn  inscriptions  is  to  be  trusted,  the  Assyrian 
palaces  were  of  preeisdy  the  aame  ebaiaotar;  fioi 
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tb«  windowt:  dainbtion  ibaU  be  in  Uw  tbml 
oUa:  for  In  •hill  uncover  lie  "d"  «"*  ...  lie 
It  lbs  become  m  deaolstion.  a  place  for  bcuta  lo  1 
lown  ID :  ewrj  one  Uiat  pMMlh  by  b»r  ihall  ni 


udng  bii  bMid'  {ii.  13,  H,  lb.}  llw  omali 
■blah  oDce  rertilired  the  toil  us  now  drj.  ICicqit 
ubm  the  wrth  ii  gnan  aller  the  pcriodkal 


■ouie  Hri'aiiip  witbm  tbe  niina  of  hbonalAd. 
fniQi  the  jwdj  bauki  of  the  little  atnunii  Uml 
hy  Kuiijunjik  and  Nlmroud  m»j  be  heui 
CTDok  of  the  cormorant  and  the  bilterii. 
Ndar-wood  which  uloined  tba  eeillog*  o(  tlu 


(i^.  It,  IS ).  "  She  Bw  men  a!  aonlptond  vatk- 

|Hctunid  ill  red,  girded  nilfa  girdln  upon  thsi 

I,  witli  oulored  SoHJng  head-dmaea  upou  tb^ 

headi.itilhtheaapeclof  ptinwiilitf  Ibem  "  (I-j 

Kin.  ••H'l  ill  Rt^«.  ii.Sn:);  a  dencriptioii  •trikiDgl] 

illunralcd  by  Ihe  sciiljitured  iikenewa  oT  the  As 

"   ja  and  womotm   (aee  eapeclallj  BoUk 

in  pi.  13).    Tbe  tnyitie  figorea  Men  b] 

the  prophet  in  bia  liaion  (ch.  i ),  uniting  llw  ama, 

the  lion,  the  oi,  and   the  eagle,  niaj  ban  beK 

aoneilfd   bj   tbe  eagle-haded    idula,   and   mao' 

headed  bulla  and   liana  (by  lonie  identi&d  iritb 

■  cbenibitn  ut  the  Jewa    ^CigERVB]),  and  Ibi 

■.nd    en.Ueni    of    the    ■■■heel   •ritbiii   wheal" 

the  winged   circle  or  globe  brquentlj  itfn- 

ited  in  the  baa-relieri  (Ijj.  Mb.  and  iti  JCtm. 

«5(. 

Aril.  —The  origin  of  Auj-rian  ait  la  a  aulgect 
prearnt  ini-olveit  In  Di]>tery,  and  one  which 
en  ■  wide  Aeld  for  qieeulalion  and  reaeanb. 
lOie  who  derire  the  cii-iliiation  and  politiol  aja- 
II  uf  the  Anyriiuia  rnw  Itnb;  Ionia  xould  trace 
Bir  arta  to  the  aanie  murce.  Cine  of  tbe  principal 
Lliirea  of  tlieir  arcbiltclurE.  Ibe  inindal  pbitlbrm 
ving  u  a  lubatructure  for  Uieir  national  njificca. 
ly  hHve  heen  taken  fnm  a  people  itihaljling 
uiit  perfectly  flat,  auch  aa  thoae  of  Shinar,  latfaer 
than  an  undulating  eouolry  in  vfalch  natural 


proved  that  then  are  artificial  [nounda  in 
Babylonia,  of  an  eariier  dale  tbui  nwundf 
on  or  near  the  iits  of  Nineveh.  Wbrthei 
other  lending  ftaturea  and  the  detaiU  ol 
Aaijrbui  archiUiclure  eune  From  the  Bune 
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aeai  hw  bacn  nneorered  bt  modem  eipkiren  <1.ay- 
ard,  A^ia.  "Wf  Bfb.  p.  36? ),  and  In  the  deaerted  halli 
the  hyena,  the  wolf,  tlie  lix,  and  tlie  Inehol,  now 
lie  doim.  Maiiynlhiuoni  in  the  (>.  T.  ta  the  dreaa, 
■rtni,  modes  of  wBrfnrr.  and  cualnnia  of  Ilis  pwple 
nf  Sinerth.  aa  well  aa  uf  the  .len,  are  eiplaiiied  U 
tlie  Nineteh  montmient*.  'lliua  (Nah.  ii,  3).  "the 
ibleM  of  Lia  uiiKfat;  nien  It  made  red.  the  valuuit 
jien  are  in  aearlet."  'Ilie  shieldi  and  the  dreatea  i 
■f  the  wanion  an  geiierallj  paJiited  red  In  the 
•culptuTv*.      The  magniBoent   deacrjpllon  of  the 

almnal  t\nj  particular  (l^yard.  \in.  -imt  ill  Htm, 


IS  walla  or  a  baitgrd  tt 


I  (la. 


■rii.  1 


^.3!;  .'er.iuii.34,itG.j.llieUittstins-rani<E>. 
Iv.  SI,  the  varioui  kinda  of  armor,  belmeU,  ahieMi, 
apom,  and  aworda,  uied  in  battle  and  during  a 
lif^;  tiie  chHriota  and  honea  (N'ah.  lil.  3;  ClIAh- 
KIT),  are  all  aerii  In  rarioua  baa-rebrfB  (Ui-ard. 
JVin.  no'J  ill  firm,  ii.,  part  ii.,  ehapa.  iv.  and  v.). 
The  eiinom  of  eulUng  off  lb*  headi  of  tbe  alain 
and  placinc  them  in  heapa  (a  K.  i.  8)  ia  conatantly  ] 
■epraenled  (i^yard,  ii  ia4|.  The  alhiaion  in  S 
K.  ill.  31).  "  I  will  put  my.  book  in  thy  nose  and 
■ly  bridle  in  tliy  lipi,"  it  illuttnlcd  in  a  bwi-ralief 
torn  Kburaabad  (id.  378).  | 

Tba  interior  decoration  oT  the  AtajTian  pailaors 
■  dtacribed  by  Kiekiel.  Iiimadf  a  cBDtJre  In  Ai- 
qrria  and  an  eje.>itnets  of   t 


the  templet  or  (omit,  and  the  nae  of  oismekd 
lirickt.  Ths  eiNtoni  of  paneling  walla  with  ak- 
intler  or  atone  mnat  have  origiii^ed  in  a  eonntrj 
in  which  auch  materiala  abound,  aa  in  AHjTia,aDd 
licit  in  the  alluvial  plaint  ortoutbein  Mesopoumk 
wliere  they  csiinot  l>e  olituned  eicrpt  ai  gtsat  coat 
or  by  gnat  labor,  'llie  uae  of  auo-dried  and 
kibi-bumt  bnckt  and  of  wooden  columna  wonid 

for  the  adniittion  uf  light  and  ndn- 


iflsena  of  ita 
r  in   laintins 


The  pabice  of  SennacbeaSh  oi 
remote  prsdecMton  in  tbe  >i 
tioiia.  and  in  tbe  dalnnlf 
■lettila.      In   acnlptiire.  aa   | 


ien^'thened  perioa  of 
gradual  dettlopmeiit.  which,  judging  from  the  tlow 
progrev  made  by  nntutend  men  in  the  arts,  mini 
haw  eitended  over  a  raat  numbn-  of  yoari.  Tlie! 
aihibit  the  aita  of  the  Aaayrlajia  at  the  hicfcew 
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of  MvMlleuM  they  probnhly  ever  ttUiiMd. 
Tke  only  chiuij^  we  cati  trace,  aa  in  Egypt,  in  otm 
A  dediiie  or  ^* decadence.**  'I*he  latest  iiioriiiiiient8, 
tath  as  tboee  from  the  {mlaoes  of  Enarhaddon  and 
hk  ton,  show  perha|w  a  closer  imitation  of  nature, 
opeeiany  in  the  representation  of  animab,  such  as 
the  Ikn,  dog,  wild  ajis,  etc  ,  and  a  more  careAil  and 
minute  execotiou  of  details  than  those  from  the 
ssriier  ediflees;  but  they  are  wanting  in  the  sim- 
pfieity  jet  grandeur  of  conception,  in  the  inven- 
tion, and  in  the  \'«rtety  of  treatment  dispkyed  in 
the  most  ancient  sculptures,  lliis  will  at  once  be 
perceived  by  a  conipnrison  of  the  ornamental  details 
of  tljs  two  periods.  In  the  older  sculptures  there 
Toear  the  most  graceful  and  varied  combinations 
jf  flowers,  beasts,  birds,  and  other  natural  objects, 
tnatod  in  a  oonventioual  and  highly  artistic  man 
ner;  m  the  latM'  there  is  only  a  constant  and 
BOQotooooa  lepetition  of  rosettes  and  commonplace 
bnns,  without  much  display  of  invention  or  imag- 
inatloa  (oompare  La}*anl,  Mon.  of  Nineveh^  Ist 
vricB,  especially  plates  6,  8,  43-48,  50,  with  2d 
«nes,  paswim;  and  with  Botta,  Mumuuens  de 
Vimee)»  'Vho  same  remark  i4>plies  to  animals- 
The  lioiiB  of  Use  earlier  fieriod  are  a  errand,  ideal, 
snd,  to  a  certain  extent,  conventional  representa- 
tion of  the  beast  —  not  very  different  from  that  of 
tbe  Greek  scalptor  in  the  noblest  period  of  Greek 
art  (Layard,  Jlfun.  vf  Nin.^  2d  series,  pi.  2).  In 
the  later  baii^eliefs,  such  as  those  from  the  palace 
«if  Saidanapaltis  III.,  now  in  the  British  liluseum, 
the  Rons  are  more  cloisely  imitated  from  nature 
withooi  any  conventioiud  elemtiou;  but  ?ihat  is 
gained  in  truth  is  lost  in  dignity. 

The  same  may  be  observed  in  the  treatment  of 
the  human  form,  though  iu  its  representation  the 
Assyrians,  like  the  hlgyptians,  would  seem  to  have 
been,  at  all  times,  more  or  less  shackled  by  relig- 
ious prgudioes  or  laws.  For  instance,  the  face  is 
ibnost  Invariably  in  profile,  not  because  the  sculptor 
was  unable  to  represent  the  full  fiuse,  one  or  two 
namples  of  it  occurring  in  the  bas-reliefs,  but 
probablj  beeaase  he  was  bound  by  a  generally 
ceedved  custom,  through  which  he  would  not 
bfcak.  No  new  forms  or  comMnntions  appear  to 
have  been  introduced  into  Assyrian  art  during  the 
Ibor  or  Ave  centuries,  if  not  longer  period,  with 
which  we  are  acquainted  with  it.  We  trace 
throughout  the  a-une  eagle-headed,  lion-headed, 
sod  &h -headed  figures,  the  same  winged  dirini- 
ties,  the  same  composite  forms  at  the  doorways. 
In  the  earliest  works,  an  attempt  at  composition, 
that  is  at  a  pleasing  and  picturesque  grouping  of 
the  figures,  Is  perhaps  ox>re  evident  than  in  the 
Bter  —  as  maj  lie  illustrated  by  the  Lion-hunt 
bom  the  N.  W.  Talace,  now  in  the  British  Museum 
(Layard,  jITom.  of  Sin.^  pi.  10).  A  parallel  may 
a  man  J  respects  be  drawn  between  the  arts  of  the 
Assyrians  from  their  earliest  known  period  to  their 
!ste«t,  and  those  of  Greece  from  Phidias  to  the 
Koman  epoch,  and  of  Italy  from  the  15th  to  the 
ISth  century. 

The  art  cif  the  Nineveh  monuments  must  in  the 
vesent  state  of  our  knowledge  be  accepted  as  an 
f^inal  and  national  art,  peculiar,  i/  not  to  the 
Assyrians  alone,  to  the  races  who  at  varfus  periods 
fwsf  td  the  country  watered  by  the  'Pgris  and 
Euphrates.  As  it  was  undoubtedly  broogot  to  its 
sSf^Mst  perfection  by  the  Assyrians,  and  is  espe- 
aslly  characteristic  of  them,  it  may  well  and  con- 
miently  liear  their  name  From  whence  b  was 
Jf^^MUy  dcriwd  there  is  nothing  as  jet  to  snow 
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if  from  Babylon,  as  some  have  conjectured,  then 
are  no  remains  to  prove  the  fact.  Analogic  may 
perhaps  be  found  between  it  and  that  c^  E^pt, 
but  they  are  not  sufficient  to  oonrinee  us  that  tU 
one  was  the  oflbpring  of  the  other.  These  analo- 
gies, if  not  acddenttd,  may  have  been  derived,  at 
some  very  remote  period,  from  a  common  sourot 
The  two  may  have  been  oflbhoots  from  some  com 
mon  trunk  which  perished  ages  before  either  Nine* 
veh  or  Thebes  was  founded ;  or  the  Phcenicians,  as 
it  has  been  'suggested,  may  have  introduced  inU 
the  two  countries,  between  which  they  were  placed, 
and  between  which  tliey  may  have  formed  a  com- 
mercial link,  the  arts  peculiar  to  each  of  thenu 
Whatever  the  origin,  the  development  of  the  arit 
of  the  two  countries  appears  to  have  been  aflected 
and  directed  by  ^-ery  opposite  conditions  of  natbnal 
character,  climate,  geographical  and  geological  posi- 
tion, politics,  and  religion.  Thus,  %yptinn  archi- 
tecture seems  to  have  been  derived  from  a  stone 
prototj-pe,  Assyrian  from  a  wooden  one — i£  accord- 
ance with  the  physical  nature  of  the  two  countries. 
Assyrian  art  is  the  type  of  power,  rigor,  and 
action ;  Egyptian  that  of  calm  dignity  and  repose. 
The  one  is  the  expression  of  an  ambitious,  oonqner- 
ing,  and  restless  nature;  the  other  of  a  race  which 
seems  to  have  worked  for  itself  alone  and  for 
eternity.  At  a  late  period  of  Assyrian  history,  at 
the  time  of  the  building  of  the  Khorsabad  palace 
(about' the  8th  century  b.  c),  a  more  intimate 
intercourse  with  Egypt  through  war  or  dynastic 
alliances  than  had  previously  existed,  appears  to 
have  led  to  the  introduction  of  objects  of  Egyptian 
manufacture  into  Assyria,  and  may  have  influenced 
to  a  limited  extent  its  arts.  A  precisely  siniihir 
influence  proceeding  fh)m  Assyria  has  been  re- 
marked at  the  same  period  hi  I'^pt,  probably 
arising  fh>m  the  conquest  and  tem{x>rary  occupa- 
tion of  the  bitter  country  by  the  Assyrians,  under 
a  king  whose  name  is  read  Asahur-bani-pal,  men- 
tioned in  the  cuneiform  inscriptions  (Birch,  Trans. 
of  R.  Sac  of  LlLy  new  series).  To  this  age  bek>ng 
the  ivories,  bronzes,  and  nearly  all  the  small  objects 
of  an  Egyptian  character,  though  not  apparently 
of  C^^tian  workmanship,  discovered  in  the  Assyr 
ian  ruins.  It  has  been  asserted,  on  the  authoritj 
of  an  inscription  believed  to  contain  the  names 
of  certain  Hellenic  artists  from  Idalium,  Citium, 
Salamis,  Paphos,  and  other  Greek  cities,  that 
Greeks  were  «nployed  by  Essarhaddon  and  his  nod 
in  executing  the  sculptured  decorations  of  their 
palaces  (Kawl.  Herod,  i.  483).  But,  passing  ovet 
the  extreme  uncertainty  attaching  to  the  deciphei^ 
ment  of  proper  names  iu  the  cuneifunn  character, 
it  must  be  observed  that  no  remains  whatever  of 
Greek  art  of  so  eariy  a  period  are  known,  which 
can  be  compared  in  knowledge  of  principles  and  in 
beauty  of  execution  and  of  design  with  the  sculp* 
tures  of  Assyria.  Niebuhr  has  remarked  of  Hel- 
lenic art,  that  "anything  produced  before  the 
Persian  war  was  altogether  barbarous  **  (34th  I^co 
ture  on  AncUtU  Histoi-y).  If  Greek  artists  could 
execute  such  monuments  in  Assyria,  why,  it  may 
be  asked,  did  they  not  display  equal  skill  in  their 
own  country?  The  influence,  indeed,  seems  to 
have  been  entirely  in  the  opposite  direction.  The 
disooverias  at  Nineveh  show  almost  beyond  a  doubt 
that  the  Ionic  element  in  (Sreek  art  was  derived 
ih>m  Assyria,  as  the  Doric  came  from  Egypt 
There  is  scarcely  a  leading  form  or  a  detail  iu  the 
Ionic  order  whidi  cannot  be  traced  to  Assyria  • 
the  i^-4ute  of  the  column,  the  friea  of  griffins,  thi 
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koneyvnekle-boHler,  the  guUlocbe,  the  CwpMm, 
ind  many  other  ornaments  peeulkr  to  the  Bt>'le. 

The  arta  of  the  Ats}'nantf  especiaUj  their  arehi- 
lecture,  spread  to  turroutidiiig  nations,  at  is  usually 
the  ease  when  one  race  is  brought  into  contact  with 
another  in  a  lower  state  of  civlUaatiou.  They 
appear  to  have  crossed  the  ICuphrates,  and  to  have 
had  more  or  less  m6uence  on  the  oountries  between 
it  and  the  Mediterraoeaii.  Monuments  of  an 
Assyrian  chttacter  have  been  disoovered  In  various 
parts  of  Syria,  and  further  researches*  would  prob- 
ably disclose  many  more.  The  arts  of  the  Fliceni- 
eians,  judging  from  the  few  specimens  preaen'ed, 
ihow  the  same  uifluence.  In  the  absence  <^  even 
the  most  insignificant  remains,  and  of  any  imple- 
aieiits  which  may  with  confidence  be  attributed  to 
the  Jews  [AkmsJ  there  are  no  materials  for  ooni- 
pariaon  between  Jewish  and  Assyrian  art.  It  is 
possible  tlutt  the  bronzes  and  ivories  discovered  at 
Nineveh  were  of  I'liceiiician  manufacture,  like  the 
vessels  in  Solomon's  Temple.  On  the  lion-weights, 
DOW  in  the  British  Museum,  are  bscriptions  both 
hi  the  cuneiform  and  Phoenician  characters.  The 
Ass}Tiau  hiscriptions  seem  to  indicate  a  direct 
dependence  of  Judiea  uptm  Assyria  from  a  very 
early  period.  From  the  descriptions  of  the  Tem- 
ple and  "houses"  of  Solomon  (cf.  1  K.  vi.,  vii.; 
S  Cbr.  iii ,  iv. ;  Joseph,  viii.  3 ;  Kergusson's  Pal- 
uctt  vf  Nintrth ;  and  Layaixi,  Nin.  and  Bab.  p. 
642),  it  would  appear  that  there  was  much  simi- 
Urity  between  them  and  the  palaces  of  Nineveh, 
if  not  in  the  exterior  architecture,  certainly  in  the 
interior  decorations,  such  as  the  walls  paieled  or 
wainscoted  with  sawn  stones,  the  sculptures  on  the 
slabs  representing  trees  and  plants,  the  rentaindo' 
of  tlie  walls  above  the  skirting  painted  with  vnli- 
ous  colors  and  pictures,  the  figures  of  the  winged 
cherubim  caned  "all  the  house  round,"  and  es- 
pecially on  the  doorways,  the  ornaments  of  open 
dowers,  pomegranates,  and  lilies  (apparently  corre- 
sponding exactly  with  the  rosettes,  pomegranates, 
and  honeysuckle  ornaments  of  the  Assyrian  bas- 
reliefs,  Botta,  Afuti.  (le  Nin.^  and  luk)ard,  Mon,  of 
Nin.)^  and  tlie  ceiling,  roof,  and  beams  of  cedar- 
wood.  The  Jewish  edifices  were  however  very 
much  inferior  in  size  to  the  Assyrian.  Of  objects 
of  art  (if  we  may  use  the  term)  oontiuned  in  the 
Temple  we  have  the  description  of  the  pillars,  of 
the  braaen  sea,  and  of  various  bronae  or  copper 
rebsels.  lliey  were  the  work  of  Hiram,  the  son 
d  a  Phoenieuui  artist  by  a  Jewish  woman  of  the 
tribe  of  Naphtali  (1  K.  vii.  14),  a  fact  which  gives 
us  some  insight  into  Fhcenician  art,  and  seems  to 
show  that  the  Jews  had  no  art  of  their  own,  as 
Hiram  was  fetched  from  Tyre  by  Solomon,  llie 
Ass.  nan  character  of  these  ol^ects  is  ver>  remaik- 
abk  The  two  pillars  and  "chapiters"  of  brass 
had  ornaments  of  lilies  and  pomegranates;  tlie 
bnuBen  sea  was  supported  on  oxen,  and  its  rim  was 
ornamented  with  flowers  of  Ulies,  whilst  the  bases 
were  graven  with  lions,  oxen,  and  cherubim  on  the 
orders,  aiid  the  plates  of  the  ledges  with  cherubim, 
>ns,  and  palm-trees.  I'he  vail  of  the  Temple,  of 
lifierent  colors,  had  also  cherubim  wrought  upon 
it-  (Cf.  La}ard,  Nin.  ami  Hab.  a'oodcut,  p.  588, 
in  which  a  large  vessel,  probably  of  bronze  or 
copper,  is  represented  supported  upon  oxen,  and 
Mim.  of  M'n.,  series  2,  pi.  60,  65,  68,  —  m  which 
vessels  with  emloMied  rims  apparently  simihu*  to 
those  in  Solomon's  Temple  are  figured.  Also 
isries  1,  pi.  8,  44,  48,  in  which  embrokieries  with 
ihcnibiin  occur.) 
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The  infliMDoe  of  Aasyim  (o  the  eastmid  «m 
even  more  oouidflnble,  extending  Cu-  into  Am 
The  Persiana  copied  their  architecture  (with  sod 
modifioaUoot  as  the  climate  and  the  boiUing* 
mi^erials  at  hand  suggested),  their  scalptme,  proh 
ably  their  painUng  and  their  mode  of  writing 
ftom  the  Assyrians.  The  ruined  pahoes  of  Pesaep^ 
oils  show  the  Mune  general  pUn  of  coostnictioc 
as  thoee  of  Nineveh  —  the  entnnces  fonned  by 
human-headed  animala,  the  skirting  of  aeulptared 
stone,  and  the  inscribed  shibe.  T^  varioaa  relig- 
ious emblema  and  the  ornamentation  have  the 
same  Assyrian  character.  In  Persia,  however,  a 
stone  architecture  prevailed,  and  the  eohmuH  in 
that  material  have  reaiated  to  this  day  the  ravages 
of  time. 

llie  Perdarn  made  an  advance  in  one  respect 
upon  Assyrian  sculpture,  and  probably  painting 
likewise,  in  an  attempt  at  a  natural  »*i'iftpiitaliffii 
of  drapery-  by  the  introduction  of  folda,  of  which 
there  is  only  the  slightest  indicatkm  on  Assyrian 
monumeota.  It  may  have  been  partly  through 
Persia  that  the  influence  of  Ass}Tian  art  psased 
into  Asia  Minm*  and  thence  into  Grpeoe;  but  it 
had  probably  penetrated  fiu-  into  the  former  country 
long  liefore  the  Persian  domination.  We  find  it 
strongly  shown  in  the  eariiest  monuments,  as  in 
those  of  Lycia  and  Phrygia,  and  in  the  archaic 
sculptures  of  Branchidu.  But  the  eariy  art  of 
Asia  Minor  still  otkn  a  most  interesting  field  for 
investigation.  Amongst  the  Assyrians,  the  arts 
were  principally  employed,  as  amongst  all  nations 
in  their  eariier  stages  of  civilization,  for  religious 
ai<d  national  purposes.  The  colossal  figures  at  the 
doorwaya  of  the  pahioes  were  mythic  combinations 
to  denote  the  attributes  of  a  deity,  'llie  **  Man* 
Bull "  and  the  "Man-Uon,'*  are  oonjectumi  to  be 
the  gods  '« Nin  "  and  **  Neival,"  presiding  over 
war  and  the  ehase;  the  eagle-beaded  and  fish- 
headed  figures  so  constantly  repeated  in  the  senlp- 
tures,  and  as  ornaments  on  vessels  of  metal,  or  in 
embroideries  —  Nisroch  and  Uagon.  I'he  baa- 
reliefo  almost  invariably  record  sonie  deed  of  the 
king,  as  head  of  the  nation,  in  war,  and  in  eomliat 
with  wild  lieasts,  or  his  piety  in  erecting  «aat 
palace-temples  to  the  i^ods.  Hitherto  no  seolfk. 
tures  specially  illustrating  the  private  life  of  the 
Assyrians  have  been  discovered,  except  one  or  two 
incidents,  such  as  men  bakuig  bread  or  tending 
horses,  introduced  as  mere  accesjoriea  into  the 
historical  bns-reliefs.  lliis  may  be  partly  owing 
to  the  fact  that  no  traces  whatevCT  have  yet  been 
found  of  their  burial-places,  or  even  of  their  mode 
of  dealing  with  the  dead.  It  is  chiefly  upon  the 
walls  of  tombs  that  the  domestic  life  of  the  Egyp- 
tians has  been  so  fully  depicted.  In  the  useful  arts, 
as  iit  the  fine  arts,  the  Assyrians  had  made  a  prog- 
ress which  denotes  a  \try  high  state  of  civiliza- 
tion [AatYHiA].  When  the  inscriptions  hav« 
lieen  fully  exsniined  and  deciphered,  it  will  prol,- 
ably  be  found  that  they  had  made  no  inconsidoattla 
ad>ance  in  the  sciences,  especially  in  astronomy, 
mathematics,  numeratk>n,  and  bydraiilica.  Al- 
though the  site  of  Nineveh  aflbrded  no  apecia. 
advantages  for  commerce,  and  although  ahe  owed 
her  greatness  rather  to  her  political  position  as  ths 
capital  of  the  empire,  yet,  situated  upon  a  naviga. 
ble  river  communicating  with  the  Kuphrales  anft 
the  Persian  (lulf,  she  must  have  soon  formed  one 
of  the  great  trading  stationa  between  that  impor 
uuit  inland  Kca,  and  Syria,  and  the  Mediterranean 
and  must  have  beooroe  a  depot  for  the  merehandia 
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to  a  gKst  part  of  Asia  Mu.^**,  Armflnia. 
md  P«raa.  Her  merchant!  an  describAd  m 
Eaekiel  (izvii.  34)  as  trading  in  blue  clothes  and 
bcoidflred  woric  (auch  as  is  probably  represented  in 
tbe  acHlptures),  and  in  Nahum  (iii.  16)  an  "multi- 
plied above  th«  stars  d  heaven/'  Tbe  animals 
cepteaented  on  the  black  obelisk  in  tbe  British 
Hnseum  and  on  other  monuments,  the  rhinooeroSf 
the  elephant,  the  double-hnmped  camel,  and  various 
kbids  of  apea  and  monkeys,  show  a  communication 
iireet  or  iodirect  with  the  remotest  parts  of  Asia. 
Una  intenourse  with  foreign  nations,  and  tbe  prac- 
tice of  carrying  to  Assyria  as  captives  the  skilled 
4itists  aod  workm«i  of  conquered  countries,  must 
lave  oMitribuied  greatly  to  the  improvement  of 
Assyrian  manufactures. 

Writing  and  Language.  —  The  ruins  of  Nin 
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used  Indifferently.  This  constitutes  one  of  tbe  prin- 
cipal difficulties  in  the  process  of  decipherment.  Thi 
investigation  first  commenced  by  Grotefend  (He8> 
ren,  Atiaiic  NcUiom^  vol.  ii.  App.  2)  has  since  beer 
carried  on  with  much  success  by  Sir  H.  Kawlinson, 
Dr  Uincks,  Mr.  Norris,  and  Mr.  Fox  Talbot,  in 
England,  and  by  M.  Oppert  in  France  (see  papers 
by  thoee  gentlemen  in  the  JvurnaU  of  tht  Roy. 
As.  Soc.j  in  Transnctumt  of  Royid  Iiid/i  Acadrfny, 
in  Journal  of  Sacred  JJttrntuve^  and  in  the  Atht- 
WBum).  Although  considerable  doubt  may  still 
reasonably  prevail  as  to  the  interpretation  of  de- 
tails, as  to  grammatical  oonstructiou,  and  especial!} 
as  to  the  rendering  of  proper  names,  sufficient  pro^ 
ress  has  been  made  to  enable  the  student  to  asce* 
tain  with  some  degree  of  confidence  the  geuera't 
meaning  and  contents  of  an   Inscription.      Tho 


evdi  have  famished  a  vast  collection  of  iiiscriptions  people  of  Nineveh  spoke  a  Semitic  dialect,  con- 
partly  carved  on  marble  or  stone  slabs,  and  partly  nected  with  the  Hebrew  and  with  the  so-callwl 
impiessed  upon  bricks,  and  upon  clay  cylinders,  or  Chaldee  of  the  Books  of  Daniel  and  Ezra,  lliii 
ox-sided  and  eight-sided  prisms,  barrels,  and  tab-  i  agrees  with  the  testimony  of  the  0.  T.  But  it  is 
lets,  which,  used  for  the  purpose  when  sUU  moist,  I  asserted  that  there  existed  in  Assyria,  as  well  as  in 
■oe  afterwards  baked  in  a  furnace  or  kiln.  (Cf.  Babylonia,  a  more  ancient  tongue  bebnging  to  a 
IT.  1,  M  Take  thee  a 


tile  . .  .  and  portray  upon  it 
the  city,  even  Jerusalem.") 
Tbe  cytinden  are  hoUow, 
lod  appear,  from  the  hole 
placed  through  them,  to  have 
been  mounted  so  as  to  tiun 
nond,  and  to  present  their 


T-  ^t\  j^T  H:n  ^T  <e  5^ 


t^ 


Kvcnu   aidea  to  the  reader.        ^    yy         w       ^y  y     ^y       ^ y  y         Wa. 

TTn  duracur  employed  WM     gT    M<    <y>-^TT<y    ^    tj^    >— <]<    *-]]^ 

letter  beiiig  farmed  t>7  marks  or  elements  resem-  Turanian  or  Scythic  race,  which   is  supposed  to 


bling  an  arrow-head  or  a  wedge.     This  mode  of 

writing,  believed  by  some  to  be  of  Turanian  or 

Seythk    origin,   prevailed  throughout  the   prov- 

bees    comprised    in   the    Assyrian,    Babybnian, 

sad  the  eastern  portion  of  the  ancient   Persian 

nspires,  finom  the    earliest  times   to  which  any 

known   record    bekmgs,  or  at  least  twenty  oen- 

tunas  bdbn  the  Christian  era,  down  to  the  period 

ef  the  eonquests  of  Alexander;  after  which  epoch, 

ilthoogh  oeoasiooally  employed,  it  seems  to  have 

gradually  fallen  into  disuse.    It  never  extended  into 

Syria,  Arahia,  or  Asia  Minor,  although  it  was 

sdoplsd  in  Armenia.   A  cursive  writing  resembling 

the  ancieni  Syrian  and  Phcenician,  and  by  some 

belisved  to  be  the  original  form  of  all  other  cursive 

anting  uaed  in  Western  Asia,  including  the  He- 

bfew,  ^»pears  to  have  also  been  occasionally  em- 

pbfed  in  Assyria,  probably  for  documents  written 

OB  parehmcnt  or  papyrus,  or  perhaps  leather  skins. 

Us  Assyrian  cuneiform  character  was  of  the  same 

bIms  as  the  Babykmian,  only  diifering  from  it  in 

te  less  complicated  nature  <^  its  fbrms.  Although 

lie  primary  elements  in  the  later  Persian  and  so- 

adlsd  Miadlan  euneiform  were  the  same,  yet  their 

eonbbiatJon  and  the  value  of  the  letters  were  quite 

fistiiMt.     The  latter,  hideed,  is  but  a  form  of  the 

Aasyriaa      Herodotus  terms  all  cuneiform  writing 

ihe  »  Assyrian  writing"  (Herod,   iv.  87).     This 

sharscter  may  have  been  derived  fiom  some  more 

laflifsif  fonn  of  hieroglyphic  writing ;  but  if  so,  all 

knees  of  such  origin  have  disappcaured.     The  As- 

lyrian  and  Babylonian  alphabet  (if  the  term  may 

IS  Sfiplied  to  above  900  signs)  is  of  the  most  com- 

pliealed,  imperieet,  and  arbitrary  nature  —  some 

being  phonetic,  others  syllabic,  others 


iiigaphii  — llto 


have  inhabited  tbe  plains  watered  by  the  Tigris 
and  Euphrates  long  before  the  rise  of  the  Assyrian 
empire,  and  from  which  the  Assyrians  derived  their 
civilization  and  the  gretiter  part  of  their  mythology. 
It  was  retained  for  sacred  purposes  by  the  conquer- 
ing race,  as  the  Ijitin  was  retained  afbir  the  fall  of 
the  Roman  Empire  in  the  Catholic  Church.  In 
fragments  of  vocabuluies  discovered  in  the  record- 
chamber  at  Kouyunjik  words  in  the  two  languages 
are  placed  in  parallel  columns,  whilst  a  centre  col- 
umn contains  a  monographic  or  ideographic  sign 
representing  both.  A  large  number  of  Turanian 
wonis  or  roots  are  further  supposed  to  have  existed 
in  the  Ass^-rian  tongue,  and  tablets  apparently  in 
that  language  have  been  discovered  in  the  ruins. 
The  monumental  inscriptions  occur  on  detached 
stelsB  and  obelisks,  of  which  there  are  several  speci- 
mens in  the  British  Museum  from  the  Assyrian 
ruins,  and  one  in  the  Berlin  Museum  discovered  in 
the  island  of  Cyprus ;  on  the  colossal  human-headeif 
lions  and  bulls,  upon  parts  not  occupied  by  sculp- 
ture, as  between  the  legs;  on  the  sculptured  slabs, 
generally  in  bands  between  two  bas-reliefs,  to  which 
they  seem  to  refer;  and,  as  in  Persia  and  Armenia, 
carN'ed  on  tbe  face  of  rocks  in  the  hill-country.  At 
Nimroud  the  same  inscription  is  carved  on  nearly 
every  slab  in  the  N.  W.  palace,  and  generally  re- 
peated on  the  back,  and  even  carried  across  the 
sculptured  colossal  figures.  The  Assyrian  inscrip- 
tions usually  contain  the  chronicles  of  the  king  who 
built  or  restored  the  edifice  in  which  they  are  found, 
records  of  his  wars  and  expeditions  into  distant 
countries,  of  the  amount  of  tribute  and  spoil  taken 
from  conquered  tribes,  of  the  building  of  temples 
and  palaces,  and  invocations  to  the  gods  of  Assyrii 


eh«n4>tsr  being  fkvquentiy  •  Frequently  eveiy  stone  and  kiln-burnt  briek  used  is 
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hooeyniekle-botder,  the  guUloche,  the  Caryalidei, 
ind  many  other  oruaments  peculiar  to  the  style. 

The  aria  of  the  AssjTianSf  especially  their  arehi- 
lecture,  spread  to  surrounding  nations^  as  is  usually 
the  case  when  one  noe  is  brought  into  contact  with 
another  in  a  lower  state  of  civilisatiou.  They 
appear  to  have  crossed  the  Euphrates,  and  to  h»,ve 
had  more  or  less  influence  on  the  countries  between 
it  and  the  Medtterraoean.  Monuments  of  an 
Assyrian  character  have  been  discovered  in  \-ariou8 
parts  of  Syria,  and  further  leseaiches- would  prol>> 
i^ly  disckwe  many  more.  The  arts  of  tlie  Phceni^ 
dans,  judging  from  the  few  specimens  preserved, 
ihow  the  same  hiflueuce.  In  the  abeenoe  of  even 
the  most  insignificant  remains,  and  of  any  imple- 
ttents  wluch  may  with  confidence  be  attributed  to 
the  Jews  [AkmbJ  there  are  no  materials  for  com- 
parison between  Jewish  and  Assyriaii  art.  It  is 
possible  that  the  bronzes  and  ivories  discovered  at 
Klneveh  were  of  I'hoeuician  manufacture,  like  the 
vessels  hi  Soloraou*s  Temple.  On  the  lion-weights, 
now  in  the  British  Museum,  are  bscriptions  both 
hi  the  cuneiform  and  Phoenician  characters.  The 
Ass}Tian  uiscriptions  seem  to  indicate  a  direct 
dependence  of  Judiea  upon  Assyria  from  a  very 
esrly  period.  From  the  descriptions  of  the  Tem- 
ple and  "houses"  of  Solomon  (cf.  1  K.  vi.,  vii.; 
8  Chr.  iii ,  iv.;  Joseph,  viii.  3;  Fergusson's  Pal- 
Qctt  of  Ninevth ;  and  Laj'ard,  A^tn.  and  Bab.  p. 
642),  it  would  appear  that  there  was  much  simi- 
larity between  them  and  the  palaces  of  Nine\-eh, 
if  not  in  the  exterior  arcliitecture,  certainly  in  the 
interior  decorations,  such  as  the  walls  paieled  or 
wainscoted  with  sawn  stones,  the  sculptures  on  the 
slabs  representing  trees  and  plants,  the  remainder 
of  the  walls  above  the  skirting  punted  with  vari- 
ous colors  and  pictures,  the  figures  of  the  winged 
eherubim  caned  **all  the  house  round,**  and  es- 
pecially on  the  doorways,  the  ornaments  of  open 
dowers,  pomegranates,  and  lilies  (appajvully  corre- 
sponding exactly  with  the  rosettes,  pomegranates, 
and  honeysuckle  ornaments  of  the  Assyrian  bas- 
reliefs,  Botta,  Man.  dt  Nin.^  and  I^ayard,  Mon,  of 
Nin.)f  and  tlie  ceiling,  roof,  and  beams  of  cedar- 
wood.  The  Jewish  edifices  were  however  very  | 
much  inferior  in  siase  to  the  Assyrian.  Of  ol^'ects 
of  art  (if  we  may  use  tlie  term)  contained  in  the 
Temple  we  have  the  description  of  the  pillars,  of 
the  brasen  sea,  and  of  various  bronze  or  copper 
vessels.  They  were  the  work  of  Hiram,  the  son 
if  a  Phoenician  artist  by  a  Jewish  woman  of  the 
tribe  of  Naphtali  (1  K.  vii.  14),  a  fact  which  gives 
us  some  insight  into  Phoenician  art,  and  seems  to 
show  that  the  Jews  had  no  art  of  their  own,  as 
Hiram  was  fetched  from  Tyre  by  Solomon.  The 
Ass;  riaii  character  of  these  oi^edM  is  very  remark- 
able, llie  two  pillars  and  ** chapiters"  of  brass 
had  ornaments  oi  lilies  and  pomegranates;  the 
biacen  sea  was  supported  on  oxen,  and  its  rim  was 
amamented  with  flowers  of  lilies,  whilst  the  bases 
were  graven  with  lions,  oxen,  and  cherubim  on  the 
orders,  and  the  plates  of  tbe  ledges  with  cherubim, 
WB,  and  palm-trees.  The  vail  of  the  Temple,  of 
lifiierent  colors,  had  also  cherubim  wrought  upon 
it.  (Cf.  Layard,  Nin,  and  Bab.  woodcut,  p.  &88, 
in  which  a  large  itsssel,  probably  of  bronze  or 
eopper,  Ig  represented  supported  upon  oxen,  and 
Mm.  of  Nin.  ^  series  2,  pi.  60,  66,  68,  —  in  which 
vesBcIa  with  erobotMed  rims  spparently  similar  to 
Ummc  in  Solomon's  Temple  are  figured.  Also 
iflries  I,  pi.  8,  44,  48,  in  which  embroideries  with 
ihcnibiin  occur.) 
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Tb«  influeoee  of  Assyria  to  the  eastmid  mm 
even  more  oonsiderahle,  extending  tw  into  AtSm 
The  Persians  copied  then:  architecture  (with  saol 
modifications  as  the  climate  and  the  building, 
materials  at  hand  suggested),  their  sculptutu,  prob 
ably  their  painting  and  their  mode  of  writing 
firom  the  Assyrians.  The  ruined  palaces  of  Persep* 
oils  show  the  same  general  pbui  of  coustnictioc 
as  those  of  Nineveh  —  the  entnnces  formed  by 
human-beaded  animals,  the  skirting  of  sculptured 
stone,  and  the  inscribed  slabs.  T^  various  relig- 
ious emblems  and  the  ornamentation  have  tbe 
same  Assyrian  character.  In  Persia,  howefer,  a 
stone  architecture  prevailed,  and  the  oolnmns  in 
that  materia]  have  resisted  to  this  day  the  ravages 
of  time. 

llie  Perdarn  made  an  advance  hi  one  respect 
upon  Ass3'rian  sculpture,  and  probably  painting 
likewise,  in  an  attempt  at  a  natural  repreaentatioB 
of  drapery-  by  the  hitroductiou  of  folds,  oi  which 
there  is  only  the  slightest  indication  on  Assyrian 
monuments.  It  may  have  been  partly  through 
Persia  that  the  influence  of  Ass^iian  art  paand 
into  Asia  Muior  and  thence  mto  Greece;  but  it 
had  probably  penetrated  far  into  the  former  oonntry 
long  liefore  the  Persian  domination.  We  find  it 
strongly  shown  in  the  earliest  monuments,  bm  in 
those  of  Lycia  and  Phrygia,  and  in  the  arehaie 
sculptures  of  Branchidu.  But  the  early  art  of 
Asia  Minor  still  ofiTers  a  most  interesting  firid  for 
investigation.  Amongst  tbe  Assyrians,  the  arts 
were  principally  employed,  as  amongst  all  natiooa 
in  their  earlier  stages  of  civilization,  for  raligioua 
Slid  national  purposes.  Tbe  colossal  figures  at  tbe 
doorways  of  the  palaces  were  mythic  combinations 
to  denote  the  attributes  of  a  deity.  The  **  Man- 
Bull  "  and  the  **  Man-Uon,*'  are  conjectured  to  be 
the  gods  **  Nm  *'  and  '<  Nergal,'*  presiding  over 
war  and  the  ehase:  the  eagle-beaded  and  fish. 
headed  figures  so  constantly  repeated  in  the  sculp- 
tures, and  as  ornaments  on  %'es8els  of  metal,  or  in 
embroideries  —  Nisroch  and  Uagoa.  1'be  baa- 
reliefs  almost  hivariably  record  wme  deed  of  tbe 
king,  as  head  of  the  nation,  in  war,  and  in  comliat 
with  wild  lieasts,  or  his  piety  in  erecting  vnak 
palace-temples  to  tbe  u,ods.  Hitherto  no  sculp. 
tures  specially  illustrating  the  private  life  of  the 
Assyrians  have  been  discovered,  except  one  or  two 
incidrats,  such  as  men  baking  bread  or  tendiog 
horses,  introduced  as  mere  accesMries  into  tba 
historical  bas-rdiefs.  lliis  may  be  partly  owing 
to  the  fact  that  no  traces  whatever  have  yet  been 
found  of  their  Imrial-pUces,  or  even  of  their  mode 
of  dealing  with  the  dead.  It  is  chiefly  upon  tbe 
walls  of  tombs  that  the  domestic  life  of  the  Egyp- 
tians  has  been  so  f^iUy  depicted.  In  the  useful  arts, 
as  u!  the  fine  arts,  the  Assyrians  had  made  a  prog> 
ress  which  denotes  a  \ery  high  state  of  civiliza- 
tion [AM/Ykia].  When  the  inscriptions  ha%-« 
l^een  fully  examined  and  deciphered,  it  will  prol^ 
ably  be  found  that  tliey  had  made  no  inoonsid€»l»l« 
advance  in  the  sciences,  especially  in  astrcmomy, 
mathematics,  numeration,  and  hydraulics.  Al- 
though the  site  of  Nineveh  aflbrrled  no  specia. 
advantages  for  commerce,  and  although  ahe  owed 
her  greatness  rather  to  her  poUtical  position  as  tbt 
capital  of  the  empire,  3-et,  rituated  upon  a  narigv 
l>le  river  communicating  with  the  Kuphrates  ua^ 
the  Persian  Gulf,  she  must  have  soon  formed  ooe 
of  the  great  trading  stations  betH-een  that  impor 
tant  mland  Kca,  and  Syria,  and  tlte  MeditermiMaa 
and  must  have  become  a  depot  for  the  merehaMte 
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AJnited  to  a  gicat  part  of  AjU  Mil.***,  AimanSa.  |  vttd  tadifltevnt^.  Tbii  oHMUtulMtMi^  of  IW  prUh 
ud  Persia.      Her    merchant!    are  daMiibed  m  '  cipal  diflEbtthica  m  the  piwMs  i^  tWt|«hfniiM)t.   H^ 


eT 


Eaekiel  (izfii.  34)  as  trading  in  blue  elothea  and  inreitij^liQii  fint  oMuraeiMed  l«.^  UnMrfMHl  vHfi^ 

broidend  work  (such  as  is  probably  represented  in  ren,  Asiatk  XUioim.  %\>I.  u.  A)hv  i'  has  m)m«  best 

the  sculptares),  and  hi  Nahum  (Ui.  16)  as  ''muHi>  earned  on  with  much  sik^kw  b>  Sir  H.  Ka«luv»Mv 

pUed  above  tho  stars  of  heaven."     The  animals  Dr  Hincks.  Mr.  Nonia,  aiHi  Mr.  Ki\x  TklUx^  iit 

repneented  on  the  black  obelisk  in  the  British  >  England,  and  bj  M.  IHY*^  ^^  ^Hiky  ^«^  pa^wn 

Museum  and  on  other  monuuMiits,  the  rhinooeros,  by  those  gentlemen  in  the  ./«i*iY.ia  «y  rA«  ANy 

the  elephant,  the  double-humped  camel,  and  various  As.  &tc,,  in  r»>rnj*'t<r>«iw ./  A*i»jr  'i  /» *•*  .<.m  /.  mj^ 

kinds  of  apes  and  monkeys,  show  a  communieation  in  Joma'nni  ^  Airtf  W  LturttHi  *.  and  in  th*  ,4fAr- 

direct  or  indirect  with  the  remotest  parts  of  Asia.  mmmm).    Although  consideraUe  diuibt    utay  still 

This  intercourse  with  foreign  nations,  and  the  prao-  reasonably  prevail  as  to  the  iut<«prelaUon  iif  d*- 

tice  of  carrying  to  Assyria  as  captives  the  skilled  tails,  as  to  grammatical  construction,  and  <«}Hvial|> 

tftists  and  workmen  of  conquered  countries,  must  as  to  the  rendering  of  pivper  naiuca,  suffickat  piv>f 

hare  contributed  greatly  to  the  improvement  of  ress  has  been  made  to  enahW  the  sUnleiit  to  awo< 

A«yrian  manuCKtures.  taiu  with  some  degree  of  oonfideiice  the  genera 

Writing  and  Language.  ^Tht  ruins  of  Nin-  meaning  and  contents  of  an   in9cri))tion.      Th^ 

evdi  have  furnished  a  vast  collection  of  iuscriptions  people  of  Nineveh  spoke  a  Semitic  diakct,  con* 

partly  carved  ou  marble  or  stone  slabs,  and  partly  nected  with  the  Hebrew  and  vrith  tho  so-oall«d 

impressed  upon  bricks,  and  upon  cky  cylindm,  or  CbaMee  of  the  Books  of  Daniel  and  Kara,  lliia 
fix-sided  and  eight-sided  prisms,  barrels,  and  tab- 1  agrees  with  the  testimony  of  the  O.  T.  But  it  is 
lets,  which,  used  for  the  purpose  when  still  moist, '  assoied  that  there  existed  in  Assyria,  as  well  as  in 

vere  aAerwards  baked  in  a  furnace  or  kiLa.  (Cf.  Babybnia,  a  mora  aneient  tongue  belonging  to  a 
(ijekiel,iv.  1, ''Take  thee  a 

Sdtr.tT'nr.Jt  T  ->^«  3^  T^  ^^  «  1  «  ^^  --V 

The    cylinders   are   hollow, 
and  appear,  from    the  hole 
pcTDed  through  them,  to  have 
been  mounted  so  as  to  turn 
round,  and  to  present  their 
Kvcnd  sides  to  the  reader. 
The  character  empk>yed  was 
the  airow-hcaded  or  cunei- 
fbnn  —  so  called  from  each 
letter  bong  fanned  l^  marks 
blii^  an  arrow-head  or  a  wedge.     This  mode 
•riting.  believed  by  some  to  be  of  Turanian 
Seytfak    or^po,  prevailed  throughout  the  prov- 
eoraprised    in    the    Assyrian,    Babylonian, 
the  eastern  portion  of  the  ancient   Persian 
from  the    earliest  times   to  which   any 
eeofd    beJongs,  or  at  least  twenty  oen- 
heiwe  the  Chr^ian  era,  down  to  the  period 
sf  the  ciMiqirsts  of  Alexander;  after  which  ^xtdi, 
althos^  occasionally  emptoyed,  it  seems  to  have 
gndaally  bflea  into  disuse,   it  never  extended  into 
or  Asia  Minor,  although   it  was 
A  cufstve  writing  rasembUng 
Syrian  and  Phoenician,  and  by  some 
lo  be  the  ori^nal  fimn  of  all  crther  cundve 
a  Western  Asia,  including  the  He- 
lo  have  also  besn  occasionally  em- 
Aasfvia,  probably  for  docoments  written 
er  p^yras,  er  perhaps  leather  skins. 
<iinfitwm  character  was  of  the  same 
the  fiahjioittaa,  only  diflering  from  it  in 

of  its  ftirma.  Althongfa 

ia  the  later  Penian  and  so- 

the  asmcyet  their 

the  valne  of  the  letters  were  quite 


T  ->f«<  3^  T^  ^  «  1  « 
T-  -£t  j^T  H:n  ^T  <fi[  ^ 


or 


the 
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Specimen  of  the  Arrow-headed  or  Onnslfonn  Writing 

or  elements  resem-  Turanian  or  Scythic  race,  which   is  supposed  to 

have  inhabited  the  plains  watered  by  the  Tigris 
and  Euphrates  long  before  the  rise  of  the  Assyrian 
empire,  and  from  wliich  the  Assyrians  derived  their 
civilization  and  the  greater  pnrt  of  their  mytliology. 
It  was  retained  for  sacred  purposes  by  the  conquo*- 
ing  race,  as  the  Ijitin  was  retained  after  the  fall  of 
the  Koman  Empire  in  the  Catholic  Church.     In 
fragments  of  vocabularies  discovered  in  the  reoerd- 
chtunber  at  Kou}iinjik  words  in  the  two  languages 
are  placed  in  pamllel  columns,  whilst  a  centre  col- 
umn contains  a  monographic  or  ideographic  sign 
representing  both.     A  large  number  of  Turanian 
wonls  or  roots  are  further  supposed  to  have  existed 
in  the  Assj-rian  tongue,  and  tablets  apparently  in 
that  huiguage  have  been  discovered  in  the  ruins. 
The  monumental  inscriptions  occur  on  detached 
stebe  and  obelisks,  of  which  there  are  several  speci- 
noens  in  the  British  Museum  from  the  Assyrian 
ruins,  and  one  in  the  Berlin  Museum  discovered  in 
the  idand  of  Cyprus ;  on  the  colossal  human-headed 
lions  and  buBs,  upon  parts  not  occupied  by  sculp- 
ture, as  between  the  legs;  on  the  sculptured  sbbe, 
generally  in  bands  between  two  bas-reliefs,  to  which 
they  seem  to  refer;  and,  as  in  Persia  and  Arroeoijs 
carved  on  the  £sce  of  rocks  in  the  hiU-eountry.    At 
indeed,  is  bat  a  form  of  the  i  Nimrood  the  same  inscription  is  carved  on  neariy 
an  eoociicirm  writing  |  every  slab  in  the  N.  W.  pahce,  and  genenlly  re- 
(Hfltod.  iv.  97).     This  .peated  on  the  back,  and  even  carried  across  thf 
derived  from  some  more  1  sculptured  ooloasal  figures.     The  Assyrian  inserip- 
^'  writing:  bat  if  so,  all .  tions  osoaUy  contain  the  chronidea  of  the  king  who 
fasppeared.    The  As- 1  built  or  restored  the  edifice  in  which  they  are  found, 
'if  the  term  may .  reeoids  of  his  wan  and  expeditions  into  distant 
/iaof  the  i  .        .    . 


eoontriea,  of  the  amoont  of  tribute  and  spoil  taken 

-some  ^ from  eooqiiered  tribes,  of  the  building  of  teirples 

•yiabie,  othcre  |»d  pahrea,  end  inroeations  to  the  gods  of  Amyria. 

rtone  and  kihs-borai  brkk  uaed  a 
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visxvsa 


»  baUlug  bMn  the  nune  wd  Utln  of  the  Udk, 
md  gtotnllr  tbon  of  hl«  blhcr  (nil  gnadbtbH 
•n  uded.  Then  inicribed  bridu  ue  of  tbn  great- 
Mt  nhw  In  realoriDg  tba  njtl  djnMtk*.  Ilia 
longest  biicripIioD  on  itone,  thit  from  tbe  N,  W. 
nlioB  of  NLneveh  cooUicuig  the  reeoidi  of  8>r- 


kng  LU  might  be  girrn  of  Blblkal  mi 
OMUtring  in  the  AHjrian  Imcriptkiiu  ftf£  M 
TfaoM  of  thna  Jewiah  kJngi  hare  been  raid.  Jt 

■onorKbDniri(Omri),aa  Uw  blKkahrliik  (Jn 


I*  II.,  1 


IS  linea.  thit 


The  Dioit 

Dovered  Id  connectiDn  with  Biblicul  hlitorj,  it  thai 
upon  ft  pKir  of  eolcwul  buiiiiin-h()id(d  bulla  ftnm 
Kouruigik,  now  in  th«  Britiih  Miusum,  oontaining 
the  raoord)  of  Sennacberlb.  and  de*cribin|;,  amongM 
gtiter  treuta,  hit  nn  with  Hoekiah.  Il  ia  aoDOti- 
fukd  bj  a  Hiea  of  baa-reliefi  beliered'  to  Rpr»- 
MM  lh(  ai^utd  aptut«of  Luhiah  {LACHUBi 
Ujlli.  If  in.  nxJ  Bob.  pp.  14B-153) 


Laintd,  Ni*.  aad  Bab.  p.  S13},  U(o)Jiem  oa  ■  ri^ 
tnia  tbe  S.  W.  palace,  Nlmroud,  dob  In  the  Brit- 
iab  Uiueuiu  (>^J17J,  and  Htukiafa  in  Ibe  Koo- 

.  Important  iiiacnbed  lem- 
eoUt,  cylinden  arg  —  tboae  from  Kakh  ShwgbM, 


It  of  a  king 


lo  read  Tiglalh  P 

Um  Sd  Bwik  of  Kinga,  but  an  ea 
who  ia  tuppoaad  to  bare  reigiwd  about  B.  c  1110 
(Uawi.  Herod.  I.  4ST):  those  fivm  Khonabad  con- 
tainiDg  the  aonala  of  San^;  tlKW  from  Konfon- 
Jik,  apisiall;  one  knovn  aa  BaUioo't  ejUndcr,  vUh 
I  ill  Kill  Iw  of  SeDDacberih:  that  trtna  Nebbi 
Vuniit  inth  Uw  record*  of  Kasr- 
baddoD,  and  ths  fragnuoU  at 
Ihna  ojlindn  witfa  (boaa  of  hte 
no.  Tbe  longeit  ina^ption  oa 
a  ojlinder  ia  of  890  lioeL  Suob 
ejlinden  and  inaoribed  alabe 
wva  genenil;  borisd  beoaath 
the  IbuDdationa  of  great  pabBe 
buiUlngt.  Man)'  frif^nitDti  (rf 
ejlinden  and  a  ntt  eolleMiou 
OS  inicribed  daj  tablata,  ttauj 
In  periect  preatrration,  and  tOBH 


Kouf  ur^ik,  and  are  noir  depi» 
Ited  in  tba  Ilritkfa  Maaam 
Tlwjr  appear  to  include  bkUti^ 


ealendan,  direetiona  (or  (lie  per 
fbrmaiMe  of  nligiodi  eKann 
idai.  bU  of  (h*  god^lhAat 
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MMlci,  and  the  dajt  appoiDtad  for  their  worahip, 
itriptioM  of  eonntiin,  liiU  of  animali,  gnuito 
3t  hiidi,  cCe^  etc  In  this  cbftmber  wm  also  found 
the  pieoe  of  eUj  bearing  the  leel  of  the  Egyptian 
king.  So  or  Sabaeo,  and  that  of  an  Aasyrian  mon- 
treh,  either  Sennacherib  or  hia  ton,  probably  affixed 
to  a  treaty  betireen  the  two,  which  having  been 
vrittek  en  parchment  or  papymi,  had  entirely 
periahad  (Layard,  Nix.  and  Bad.  p.  166). 

The  moat  important  reniltB  may  be  expected 
when  inacriptiona  ao  nameroua  and  ao  varied  in 
ehaiacter  are  deciphered.  A  liat  of  nineteen  or 
twenty  kingi  can  ah^eady  be  compiled,  and  the 
■noab  of  the  greater  number  of  them  will  prob- 
ibly  be  reatored  to  the  loat  hiatory  of  one  of  the 
moat  powerful  empirea  of  the  ancient  world,  and 
of  one  which  appeara  to  have  exerciaed  perhapa 
gnaier  influence  than  any  other  upon  the  aubae- 
qoent  oondition  and  devdopment  of  civilized  man. 
[Amtria.] 

The  only  race  now  foqnd  near  the  ruina  of  Nine- 
veh or  in  Aaayria  which  may  have  any  claim  to  be 
ooDfidcred  deacendanta  from  the  ancient  inbabitanta 
of  the  country  are  the  ao-called  ChakUean  or  Nea- 
borian  tribea,  inhabiting  the  mountaina  of  Kur- 
diatan,  the  pJaina  round  the  bdce  of  Ooroomiyah  in 
Peraia,  and  a  few  vilh^|(ea  in  the  neighborhood  of 
IfoaoL  They  atill  apeak  a  Semitic  dialect,  almoet 
identical  with  the  Chaldee  of  the  hooka  of  Daniel 
And  Eria.  A  reaerablanoe,  which  may  be  but 
&netfil,  baa  been  traced  beta'een  them  and  the 
repreaentationa  of  the  Aaayriaua  in  the  baa-reliefa. 
Their  phyiica]  characteristica  at  any  rate  aeem  to 
mark  tlieai  aa  of  the  aame  race.  The  inbabitanta 
of  thia  pari  of  Aaia  have  been  expoaed  perhapa 
more  than  tboae  of  any  other  country  in  the  world 
to  Uie  devaatating  inroada  uf  a^miger  hordea. 
Ooasqoering  tribea  of  Arabe  and  of  Tartara  have 
toon  tlnn  once  well-nigh  exterminated  the  popu- 
btiofi  which  they  found  there,  and  have  occupied 
their  plaoea^  The  few  aurvivora  from  theae  terrible 
maaaaerea  have  taken  reftige  in  the  mountain  faat- 
mmu,  when  they  may  atill  linger.  A  cufk- seems 
to  hang  over  a  land  naturally  rich  and  fertile,  and 
capable  of  aostaining  a  vnai  number  of  human 
beings.  Tboae  who  now  inhabit  it  are  yearly 
iiminiahing,  and  there  aeema  no  proapect  that  for 
generationa  to  come  thia  once-&vored  country 
iboald  remain  other  than  a  wildenieaa. 

(Layaid*a  Ninereh  and  U$  Remains ;  Nineveh 
onrf  BabgUm;  and  MonumenU  of  Nineveh^  lat 
and  9d  aeriea;  Botta*a  Monmneni  de  Nimoe; 
FcfgnaaoD,  Palaeti  of  Nineveh  and  PerupoUs 
BtSored;  Vaiiz*a  Nineveh  and  PengjoUt.) 

A.  H.  L. 

*  We  refeiTed  under  NAirnM  to  aome  of  the 

vritera  on  the  hiatory  and  M  of  Nineveh.     We 

«dd  here  the  namea  of  a  few  othera  who  treat  of  thia 

nigeet,  relying  in  part  on  Dr.  Kleinert^a  catalogue 

awotaoned  under  the  above  head.     O.  F.  Grote- 

fead,   ITeber  Anlnge  a.  Zertt&rung  der  Oebdude 

Himrwi   (1851).     J.    Brandia,    Ueber  den  hut, 

<3q«Hm    av»    der   k'niajferung    der  Aufr,  In- 

«*ri<lca  (1858).     Gumpaeh,  i46rtii  der  A$»ff- 

iaek-babgL    GeednehU.    J.  Olahaoaen,  Pnlftmg 

let  Outraeterg  der  in  den  ABtyr,   fnsehriflen 

%wuL  Spracke,     F.  A.  and  O.  Strauaa,  LSnder  u. 

StSUen  der  keiL  BehrifU  §  861,  p.  828  (1855).   F. 

3fieRel,   <«Ninive*'  in   Hereog^a  RertllLnegk,  x. 

)61-ni  (1858),  and  a  aopplementary  artlde,  under 

te  ane  title,  xx.  8Lfr-a35  (1866).    J.  Oppert, 

Ohemiogie  d«$  Attj/ritm   el  Babjilomene,    F. 
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Freanel,  Eaepidition  Sdeniijique  en  }fetopotamU^ 
pfubliee  par  J.  Oppert  (1858).  Bonomi,  Nineveh 
and  it*  Palaeti  (1852),  founded  on  Uotta  and 
Layard.  W.  K.  Loftua,  Trnveit  ami  Besenrchet 
in  ChnldcM  and  Sueiana  (1858).  Dr.  Puaey  on 
Jonah,  Minor  Prtphets,  with  a  Comnentary^  Fart 
UL  (1861).  Dr.  Spiegel  apeaka  in  hia  aecond 
article  in  a  much  atronger  tone  of  confidenoe  with 
regard  to  the  auooeaa  of  the  ef&rta  which  h  »ve 
bean  made  to  read  the  Assyrian  inscript'ona.  He 
dedaree  hia  belief  that  the  deciphering  of  the 
Aaayrian  alphabet  baa  been  porrjed  hitii*rto  «^ 
ayatematic  and  acientifio  prindplea;  that  there  4 
good  reason  to  hope  that  fbtuie  atudiea  will  oviiv 
come  any  atill  remaining  obataclea  to  a  more  pce^ 
feet  interpretation,  and,  in  the  mean  time,  that  wt 
may  confide  in  the  resulta  already  gained.  ^ 
would  be  premature  to  expect  thia  view  to  be 
univeraally  accepted  at  preaent 

The  cabinet  of  Amherst  Odlege  eontaina  aoma 
intereating  antiquitiea  from  the  ruina  of  Ninevek 
and  Babylon.  They  are  auch  aa  aeveral  myatir 
figurea  of  Aaayrian  deitiea  aculptured  on  alabaatei 
alabe,  taken  iit>m  the  palace  of  Sardanapalua  (om 
of  them  eagle>  beaded,  and  auppoaed  to  be  the 
NuROCH  of  Scripture,  2  K.  xix.  37);  a  repre- 
aeotation  of  Sardanapalua,  armed  aa  a  warrior,  and 
in  the  act  of  giving  thanks  for  victory,  with  in- 
scriptiona  which  record  hia  exploita;  a  wingei 
human-headed  lion;  Sennacherib  at  the  siege  of 
l^hish  (2  Chr.  xxxii.  9);"  a  fish-god,  the  head 
of  the  fish  forming  a  mitre  al)Ove  the  man;  a 
sphinx,  the  body  that  of  a  lion,  the  fiice  beardleaa, 
surmounted  with  a  highly  ornamented  cap;  a 
winged  horse,  the  origimU  type  uf  the  Greek 
Pegasus;  a  gryphon,  the  body  that  of  a  lion,  with 
the  wings  and  head  of  an  eagle;  and  five  bricka 
bearing  inacriptiona,  among  which  are  the  namea 
and  titlea  of  three  auccessive  kinga.  **A11  the 
slabs  liear  inacriptiona,  reading  from  Jeft  to  right, 
which  are  preciaely  identical,  and  refer  to  the  king 
who  built  the  paJace.  They  are  written  in  the 
cuneiform  character,  which  waa  the  monumental 
writing  of  the  Aaayriana,  while  an  entirely  diatinet 
form  waa  used  for  private  documenta  ^*  (aee  U%ude 
to  Ute  Public  Roomt  and  Cabinet*  of  AmSerd 
CoUfge,  Arab.  1868).  11. 

NIN'EVITES   (Niirevtrai;    [Tiach.  8th  ed 
IfiwevuTM :]  NineviicB).     The  inbabitanta  of  Nina- 
veh  (Luke  xi.  30). 

NI^AN.     [MoiiTHS.] 

NIS^OCH  dl^PS  [aeebelon]:  Mf<rceixi 
Mai*a  ed.  *te9pdxi  ^ex.  EaCpax  [Comp.  N«r^ 
pdx]  in  2  K.;  Ifeurapdx  [Al«x.  Ao-opav]  in  Ia.r 
Nt$roch).  The  proper  name  of  an  idolof  Nuia* 
veh,  in  whose  temple  Sennacherib  waa  woiahipping 
when  aaaassinated  by  bis  sons,  Adrammelech  ani 
Shareser  (2  K.  xix.  37;  Is.  xxxvU.  88).  Selden 
confesses  his  ignorance  of  the  deity  denoted  by 
this  name  {de  DIb  Syrii^  aynt.  ii.  c.  10);  but 
Beyer,  in  hia  Aridiinmenia  (pp.  323-325)  baa  col- 
lected aeveral  coi^ecturea.  Jarchi,  in  hia  note  on 
la.  xxxviL  38,  explaina  Niaroch  aa  **a  beam,  or 
plank,  of  Noaii'a  ark,"  from  the  analyaia  which 
la  given  of  the  word  by  Rabbinical  expoaiton 

ypO^  s  Krra  MnOa).    what  the  tme  ety- 


a  •  See  the  plate  whieh  probably 
atege  of  Laeblah  aa  deleted  on  the 
M.  p.  1579. 
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vologj  fiitj  be  is  extremdj  doubtftil.  If  tbe 
iriffin  of  tbe  word  be  Shemitic,  it  may  be  derived, 

u  Geeenius  suggests,  from  the  Heb.  "^^^^i  which 
is  in  Ar&b.  nw'j  **  an  eagle,**  with  the  teradnaticA 
r'M  or  Achf  which  is  intensive  in  Persian,'  so  that 
Nisroch  would  signify  **the  great  eagle"  (oomp. 
Akiogh).  But  it  must  be  oonfiessed  that  this 
azpUnation  is  far  fh>m  sstisfiietoiy.  It  is  adopted, 
however,  bj  Mr.  Layard,  who  identifies  with  Nis> 
roob  the  eagle-head«i  human  figure,  which  is  one 
of  tlie  most  prominent  on  the  earliest  Assyrian 
monuments,  and  is  always  represented  as  contend- 
ing with  and  eonquering  the  Hon  or  the  bull 
(A'mrMik,  ii.  468,  459).  In  another  passsge  he 
•ndcavors  to  reconcile  the  fact  that  Asshur  was  the 
supronie  god  of  the  Assyrians,  as  &r  as  can  be 
determined  fit>m  the  inscriptions,  with  the  appear 
ance  of  the  name  Nisroch  as  that  of  the  chief  god 
of  Nineveh,  by  supposing  that  Sennacherib  may 
have  been  slain  in  the  tonple  of  Asshur,  and  that 
the  Hebrews,  seeing  everywhere  the  eagle-headed 
figure,  '*may  have  believed  it  to  be  that  of  the 
peculiar  god  of  the  Assyrians,  to  whom  they  con- 
sequently gave  a  name  denoting  an  eagle  "  (iSTm. 
and  Bnb,  p.  637,  note).  Other  explanations,  based 
upon  the  same  etymology,  have  been  given ;  such 
IB  that  suggested  by  Beyer  {AiMit.  p.  324),  that 
Nisroch  denotes  "Noah's  eagle,"  that  is  "Noah's 
oird,"  that  is  "  Noah*s  dove,"  the  dove  being  an 
object  of  worship  among  the  Assyrians  (Luciaii, 
dt  Jov.  trag.  c.  42);  or  that  mentioned  as  more 
probahle  by  Winer  {RtnUo.  s.  v.),  that  it  was  the 
eonstellation  Aquila,  the  eagle  lieing  in  the  l^erslan 
religion  a  symbol  of  Ormuzd.    Farkhurst,  deriving 

the  word   from  the  Chaldee  root    *?{*??«    mtclc 

• 

(which  occurs  in  Dan.  vi.  In  the  form  H^3*1D, 
iArecayy^j  and  is  rendered  in  the  A.  V.  "  presi- 
dents'*),  conjectures  that  Nisroch  may  be  the 
impersonation  of  the  solar  fire,  and  substantially 
identical  with  Molech  and  Milcom,  which  are  both 
derived  from  a  root  similar  in  meaning  io  nrac. 
Nothing,  however,  is  certain  with  regard  to  Nis- 
roch, except  that  these  conjectures,  one  and  all, 
are  very  little  to  be  depended  on.  Sir  R.  Rawlin- 
«on  says  that  Asshur  had  no  temple  at  Nineveh 
m  which  Sennacherib  could  have  been  worshippuig 
(Kawlinson,  Ihi-nd.  i.  p.  690).  He  conjectures 
that  Nisroch  is  not  a  genuine  reading.  Josephus 
has  a  curious  variation.  He  says  (ArU.  x.  1,  §  5) 
that  Sennacherib  was  buried  in  his  own  temple 
called  Arn»ce  {4r  ry  (8/^  ray  *Apdtncp  K^ofL- 
^).  W.  A.  W. 

NITRE  003,  wt/ier:  fxtcoj,  rlrpor:  «i- 
trum)  occurs  in  Prov.  xxv.  20,  "  As  he  that  take^h 
away  a  garment  in  cold  weather,  and  as  vinegar 
upon  nether^  so  is  he  that  singeth  songs  to  an 
heavy  heart; "  and  in  Jer.  ii.  22,  where  it  is  said 
of  sinful  Judah,  "  though  thou  wash  thee  with 
nstJier  and  take  thee  much  btrrith  [Soap],  yet 
thine  iniquity  u  marked  before  me."  The  sub- 
stance denoted  is  not  that  which  we  now  under- 
stand by  tbe  term  nitre^  i,  e.  nitrate  of  potassa  — 
*' saltpetre"  —  but  the  yirpop  or  xirpow  of  the 
Greeks,  the  nitrum  of  the  Latins,  and  the  natron 
sr  native  carbonate  of  soda  of  modem  chemistry. 
Uuch  has  been  written  on  the  subject  of  the  nitrum 


•  8o  he  says  In  his  ThtdOMr.^  bat  In  Us  Juaht  (i. 
176)  h«  ec  TfcUy  calls  It  a  dimlnutlvs. 
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of  th«  aneients;  it  will  be  anoagii  to  fete  tti 
render  to  Beckmann,  who  (J9t«tory  of  InvmHoiu, 
ii.  499,  Bohn*s  ed.)  has  devoted  a  chapter  to  this 
subject,  and  to  the  authorities  mentioned  in  the 
notes.  It  is  uncertain  at  what  time  the  Engliab 
term  nitre  first  came  to  be  used  fiw  mUpeirt,  hut 
our  translator!  no  doubt  nndersto'^  tbenby  the 
carbonate  of  soda,  for  nt'ere  is  so  used  by  Hoihnd 
in  his  transUtion  of  Pliny  (zxzl.  10)  in  eontra- 
distinction  to  tattpetrey  which  he  g^vns  as  the 
marginal  explanation  i»f  a^rtmiirum. 

l^e  latter  part  of  the  passage  in  PiofwIiB  is 
well  explained  by  Shaw,  who  says  (  Trav,  n,  387), 
**the  unsuitableness  of  the  singing  of  songs  to  a 
heavy  heart  is  very  finely  oompand  to  the  eon- 
trariety  there  is  between  vinegar  and  natrao.** 
This  is  hr  preferable  to  the  explanation  ghen 
by  Michaelis  (/>«  NUro  HelnxBor.  in  Onnaieiital 
Sodei.  Rtg.  profUct,  i.  166 :  and  St^^  Lex.  Bek. 
p.  1704),  that  the  simile  alludes  to  the  unpleasant 
smell  arising  from  the  admixture  of  tbe  add  and 
alkali;  it  points  rather  to  the  extreme  naental 
agitation  produced  by  ill-timed  mirth,  tbe  gratmg 
against  the  feelings,  to  make  use  of  another  metsr 
phor.  Natron  was  and  is  still  used  by  ths 
Egyptians  for  washing  linen ;  the  value  of  soda  in 
this  respect  is  well  known;  this  explains  Jer.  L  e., 
"  though  thou  wash  thee  with  soda,"  etc.  Hasid- 
quist  (Trnv.  p.  275)  says  that  natron  is  dug  oot 
of  a  pit  or  mine  near  Afantura  in  Egypt,  smd  is 
mixed  with  limestone  and  is  of  a  whitish-brown 
color.  The  Egyptians  use  it,  (1)  to  put  into 
bread  instead  of  yeast,  (2)  instead  of  soap,  (3)  as 
a  cure  for  the  toothache,  being  mixed  with  vine- 
gar. Compare  also  ForskiU  (Ftor.  jEgypL^  Arab, 
p.  xlvi.)  who  gives  its  Arabic  namea,  atftm  or 
natrtau 

Natron  is  found  abundanUy  in  the  weD-known 
soda  lakes  of  Egypt  described  by  Pliny  (xxxi.  10), 
and  referred  to  by  Strabo  (xvii.  A  1156,  ed. 
Kramer),  which  are  situated  in  the  barren  vaUey 
of  Bahr^ln-ma  (the  Waterless  Sea),  about  50 
miles  \V.  of  Cairo;  the  natron  occurs  in  whitish 
or  yellowish  eflSorescent  crusts,  or  in  beda  three  or 
four  feet  thick,  and  very  hard  (Volney,  Trae.  i. 
15),  which  in  the  winter  are  oo^'ered  with  water 
alwut  two  feet  deep ;  during  the  other  nine  months 
of  the  year  the  lakes  are  dry,  at  which  period  the 
natron  ik  procured.  (See  Andr^oeri,  Memoirt 
hi  Vnllee  det  Lacs  dt  Nntron,  in  Jficm. 
tjSffy^fte,  ii.  276,  &c.;  Berthollet,  ObterwU.  tmr  h 
Niitnm^  ibid,  310;  DeseripL  dt  flSgypU,  szi 
205.)  W.  H. 

NO.     [Ni)-Amok.] 

NOADI'AH     (JTTJ'O      [tt*om    Jtka>BaM 

mfels]:  fiwoBia:  [Vat.  NoMiBsia;  Alex.  NamiSci:] 
Nondttifi).  L  A  I^evite,  son  of  Binnui,  who  with 
Meremoth,  Eleazar,  and  Jozabad,  weighed  the 
vessels  of  gold  and  silver  belonging  to  the  Tempk 
which  were  brought  back  from  Babylon  (Ear.  viii 
33).  In  1  Eedr.  viii.  63,  he  is  called  '*  Moeth  ths 
son  of  Sabban." 

2.  ([Ntt»a8/a;  FA.  NooSxa:]  Noa/Ha,)  The 
prophetess  Noadiah  joined  Sanballat  and  Tobiah 
in  their  attempt  to  intimidate  Nchemiah  whik 
rebuilding  the  waU  of  Jerusalem  (Neh.  vi.  14)b 
She  is  only  mentioned  in  Nehemiah*B  deounci* 
tion  of  his  enemies,  and  is  n''  prominent  in  tfat 
narrative. 

KCXAH  (nb     [ras<,  Gee. ;   or, 
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flnkjs  Ndc;  Jonph.  Nicof.*  A«^;,  the  tenth 
hi  teHDt  horn  Adam,  in  the  line  of  Seth^  wu 
tke  MB  of  f  jUMchf  end  grandaon  of  Metboaelah. 
Of  hb  &th«r  lABoech  all  that  we  know  is  com- 
pnmi  in  Uie  words  that  be  uttered  on  the  birth 
gf  his  sen,  woida  the  more  significant  when  we 
esottaet  tlHnn  with  the  saymg  of  the  other  Lantech 
of  the  race  of  <^n,  which  have  also  been  preserved. 
The  eoe  exults  ui  the  discovery  of  weapons  by 
vhieh  he  may  defend  himself  in  esse  of  need. 
The  other,  a  tiller  of  the  soil,  mourns  otw  the 
cone  which  re^  on  the  ground,  seeing  in  it  evi- 
dcBdy  the  eoneeqnenoe  of  sin.  It  is  impossible  to 
misuike  the  religions  feeling  which  speeks  of  "  the 
{;roand  which  JthiW(th  bath  cOTsed.**  Not  leas 
evident  in  the  bitter  sense  of  weary  and  fruitless 
hher,  miniclad  with  better  hopes  for  the  fbtnre. 
We  reed  that  on  the  birth  of  a  son  '*  he  called  his 
Dsme  Noah,  saying,  lliis  shall  comfort  us,  for  our 
veik  and  labor  of  oar  hands,  becaose  of  (or  from) 
die  gnmnd  which  Jehovah  hath  cnned."  Nothing 
esa  be  more  exquisitely  true  and  natural  than  the 
eay  in  which  the  old  man's  saddened  heart  tunis 
fawUy  lo  his  eon.  His  own  lot  had  been  east  in 
ivil  tinMs;  >*lNit  this,**  he  says,  *»  shall  comfort 
m."  One  hardly  knows  whether  the  sorrow  or 
the  hope  predomiuates.  Clearly  there  is  an  almost 
pnpbetie  feeling  in  the  name  which  he  gives  his 
■on,  and  hence  some  Christian  writers  have  seen 
in  the  laogiuige  a  prophecy  of  the  Messiah,  and 
hsve  supposed  that  as  V.v%  was  mistaken  on  the 
birth  of  Cain,  so  Lamech  in  like  manner  was  de- 
eeited  in  his  h<^  of  Noah.  But  there  is  no 
resson  to  infer  fiom  the  kuiguage  of  the  narrative 
thst  the  hopes  of  either  were  of  so  definite  a 
nators.'  The  knowledge  of  a  personal  Deliverer 
ess  not  voaehaafed  till  a  much  later  period. 

lo  the  reason  which  l.Ameeh  gives  for  calling  his 
no  Noah,  then  ia  a  pby  upon  the  name  which  it 
a  impossible  to  presene  in  English.     He  called 

his  nsme  Noah  (T13,  Noaeh,  rtui)^  nyuig,  **  this 

mas  shall  comfcrt  m  *'  (^909\  U^nachamhHi). 
It  ■  quite  phiin  that  the  name '"rest,**  and  the 
urb  "ciimfbrt,"  are  of  different  roots;  and  we 
Blast  not  try  to  make  a  phi]oh)gist  of  LAmech,  and 
suppose  thai  he  was  giving  an  accurate  derivation 
(f  the  name  Noah.  He  merely  plays  upon  the 
nsaw.  after  a  feahion  common  enough  in  all  ages 
sod  eoontries. 

Of  Noah  himadf  from  this  time  we  hear  noth- 
ing more  till  be  is  600  years  old,  when  it  is  said 
be  begat  three  sons,  Shem,  Ham,  and  Japhet.<* 

Very  ronarkable,  however,  is  the  glimpse  which 
we  oet  of  the  state  of  society  in  the  antediluvian 
world.  The  oamstive  it  ift  teiie  is  brief,  and  on 
Bsny  points  oliscure:  a  mystery  hangs  over  it 
wbith  we  cannot  penetrate.  But  some  few  facts  are 
desr.    The  wickedness  of  the  world  is  described 


«  In  imrrlKiit  contfast  with  the  aimplldty  and  sober- 
SHi  of  tike  BlbUeal  narrative,  Is  the  wonderflil  story 
-x/A  of  Nosh's  UrCh  in  the  Book  of  Knoch.  Lameoh'a 
wife,  it  b  ssfd,  't  brought  forth  a  ohitd,  the  ne«h  of 
*Meb  was  wtdte'as  snow  and  red  as  a  rose  ;  'be  hair 
A  wfaosD  head  was  white  like  wool,  and  loug ;  and 
whan  e>cp  were  bcautiftal.  Wh«n  h«  opened  them  he 
^atfaiated  all  the  house  like  the  sun.  And  when  he 
sss  takm  ttoax  the  hand  of  the  mldwilb,  opening  also 
Ji  aMKith,  he  spoks  to  the  Lord  of  rlghteonaasis.'- 
•amseh  Is  IsrrlJled  at  the  prodigy,  and  goes  to  hl»  la- 
*«  MsttaiMala  %nd  tells  htan  that  be  hss  bsgotteu  a 
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as  baring  resohed  a  desperate  pitch,  owing,  it  wonld 
seem,  in  a  great  measure  to  the  fusion  of  two  laoei 
which  had  hitherto  been  distinct  And  further  the 
marked  features  of  the  wickedness  of  the  age  were 
lost  and  brutal  outrage.  ^  They  took  them  wives 
of  all  which  they  chose:"  and,  "the  esrth  was 
filled  with  violence.*'  <«The  esrth  was  corrupt 
for  all  flesh  had  corrupted  his  way  upon  the  earth.*' 
So  &r  the  picture  is  dear  and  vivid.  But  when  we 
come  to  examine  some  of  its  details,  we  are  left 
greatly  at  a  kiss.     The  narrative  stands  thus : 

**  And  it  came  to  pass  when  men  (the  Adam) 
began  to  multiply  on  the  face  of  the  gronnd  and 
daughters  vrere  bom  unto  them ;  then  the  sons  ol 
(iod  (the  Elohim}  saw  the  daughters  of  men  (the 
Adam)  that  they  were  feir,  and  they  took  to  fchea 
wives  of  all  that  they  chose.  And  Jehovah  said. 
My  spirit  shall  not  for  ever  rule  (or  be  humbled)  fan 
men,  seeing  that  they  are  [or,  in  their  error  they 
are]  but  ik»h,  and  their  days  shall  be  a  hundred 
and  twenty  years.  The  Nephilim  were  in  the  earth 
in  those  days;  and  also  afterwards  when  the  sons 
of  God  (the  Elohim)  came  in  unto  the  daughters 
of  men  (the  Adam),  sod  children  were  born  to 
them,  these  were  the  heroes  which  were  of  old,  men 
of  renown." 

Here  a  numl)er  of  perplexing  questions  present 
themselves:  Who  were  the  sons  of  God?  Who 
the  daughters  of  men?  Who  the  Nephilim ?  What 
is  the  meaning  of  "  My  spirit  shall  not  always  rule, 
or  dwell,  or  be  humbled  in  men ;  **  and  of  the  words 
which  follow,  "  But  their  days  shall  be  an  hundred 
and  twenty  years?  " 

We  will  briefly  review  the  principal  solutions 
which  have  been  given  of  these  difficulties. 

a.  Sons  of  God  and  daughters  of  men. 

Three  different  interpretations  have  from  ver} 
early  times  been  given  of  this  noost  singular  pas> 
sage. 

1.  The  **  sons  of  Elohim  "  were  explained  to 
mean  sons  of  princes,  or  men  of  high  rank  (as  in 
Ps.  luxii.  6,  b'ni'Elydn,  sons  of  the  Moat  High) 
who  degraded  themselves  by  contracting  man  i.igsi 
with  "  the  daughters  of  men,"  i.  e.  with  women  of 
inferior  position.  This  interpretation  was  defended 
by  Ps.  xlix.  2,  where  "  sons  of  men,**  b*nS  adam, 
means  "  men  of  low  degree,*'  as  opposed  te  b"ne  Uh 
"men  of  high  degree."  Here,  however,  the  oppo- 
sition is  with  b*ne  hn-Elokim^  and  not  with  b^ne  isA 
and  therefore  the  passages  are  not  parallel.  Thi 
is  the  interpretation  of  the  Targum  of  Onkelos, 
following  the  oldest  Palestinian  Kabbala,  of  the 
later  Targum,  and  of  the  Samaritan  Vers.  So  nlsr* 
Symmachus,  Saadia,  and  the  Arabic  of  Erpenius, 
Aben  Ezra,  and  K.  Sol.  Isoaki.  In  recent  times 
this  view  has  been  elaborated  and  put  in  the  moft 
fevorable  light  by  Schiller  {Werkt,  x.  401,  (tc.); 
but  it  has  been  entirely  abandoned  by  every  modern 
commentator  of  any  note. 


son  who  ia  on  Ilk*  other  children.  On  bearing  ths  story, 
Uathnmla  pron^ln,  at  [Amech^s  entreaty,  to  nonsnlt 
Snoch,  '*  whotte  nmidence  Is  with  the  angels."  Bnoeh 
explaliiK  tliat.  In  the  dayn  of  his  Ikther  Jared,  "  thoes 
who  were  fttnn  heaven  disregarded  the  word  of  the 
Lord  .  •  .  laid  aside  their  class  and  Intermingled  with 
women  ;  **  that  consequently  a  deliqps  was  to  be  isnt 


upon  the  earth,  whereby  It  should  be  ^  washed 
all  corruption ;  "  that  Noah  and  his  ehlldrsn  shcaM 
be  saved ;  and  that  his  posterity  should  beget  on  ttw 
earth  giants,  not  spiritual,  but  eamal  (Bmmp  ^f  Ihrdk 
eh.  cv.  p.  161  flSl. 
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t.  A  Moond  iuierpreUtion,  iierhapa  not  k»  an- 
neni,  undenUnds  by  tlie  **  nous  of  idohiin,"  angels. 
So  aooe  MSS.  of  the  LXX.,  which  acoording  to 
Procopius  and  Augustine  (De  Ctril.  Dei^  xv.  S3), 
had  the  reading  ftyvt Aot  rov  Bf ov.  whilst  others 
had  viol  rov  BfoDf  toe  last  having  been  generally 
preferred  since  Cyril  and  Augustine;  so  .losvph. 
Ant,  i.  8;  Fhilo  De  GigantiiwB  (perhaps  Aquila, 
vho  has  vioX  rov  Bcoui  of  which,  however,  Jerouie 
says,  Dtot  tnUUigent  angelott  sire  sancftts);  the 
Rook  of  Enoch  as  quoted  by  Georgius  SynceiluB 
in  his  Chronographia,  where  they  are  termed  oi 
iy^4rfOooiy  "the  watchers**  (as  in  Daniel):  the 
Book  ot  Jubilees  (transUtted  by  Dillniann  from  the 
Ethiopie);  the  later  Jewish  Hagada,  whence  we 
have  the  story  of  the  fall  of  Shamebazai  and  Az- 
aael,'  given  by  Jellinek  in  the  Midrnsh  Abchir ; 
and  most  of  the  older  Fathers  of  the  (.hureh,  And- 
Ing  probably  in  their  Greek  MSS.  ftyycXoi  rov 
e«evi  as  Justin,  I^ian,  Athensgorss,  Clemens 
Alex.,  Tertullian,  and  Lactantius.  This  view,  how- 
erer,  seemed  in  biter  times  to  lie  too  monstrous  to 
liC  entertained.  K.  Sim.  b.  Jochai  anathematized 
It.  (.'yril  calls  it  iirowArarov'  Theodoret  ( Qwett, 
in  (Jtn. )  declHres  the  maintainers  of  it  to  have  lost 
their  senses,  4fi$p6irnrroi  Koi  ieyw  ^\(9ioi;  Phi- 
IsMtrius  nuuiliers  it  among  herosies,  Chrysostom 
among  blasphemies.  Finally,  Calvin  says  of  it, 
"  Vetus  tllud  commentuni  de  angelorum  ooncubitu 
cum  mulieribus  sua  absurditate  abunde  refellitur, 
ac  minuii  est  doctos  viros  tani  cnwsis  et  prodigiosis 
deliriis  fuisse  olim  fascinatos."  Notwithstanding 
all  which,  however,  many  modem  German  commen- 
tators very  strpnuously  assert  this  view.  They  rest 
their  argument  in  fHvor  of  it  mainly  on  these  two 
particulars:  firat.  that  "sons  of  God  **  is  every 
where  else  In  the  O.  T.  a  name  of  the  angels;  and 
next,  that  St.  Jude  seems  to  lend  the  sanction  of 
his  authority  to  this  interpretation.  With  regard 
to  the  tint  of  these  reasons,  it  is  not  even  certain 
that  in  all  other  passages  of  Scripture  where 
"  the  sons  of  God "  are  mentioned  angels  are 
meant.  It  is  not  absolutely  necessary  so  to  under- 
stand the  designation  either  in  Ps.  xxix.  1  or 
Ixxxix.  6,  or  even  in  Job  i.,  ii.  In  any  of  these 
passages  it  might  mean  holy  men.  Job  xxxviii.  7, 
ind  Dnn.  ill.  25,  are  the  only  places  in  which  it 
-^•tainly  means  angels.  The  argument  from  St. 
Jude  is  of  more  force ;  for  he  does  compare  the  sin 
of  the  angels  to  that  of  Sodom  and  Gomorrha 
{rovrots  in  ver.  7  must  refer  to  the  angels  men- 
tioned in  ver.  6),  as  if  it  were  of  a  like  unnatural 
kind.  And  that  this  was  the  meaning  of  St.  Jude 
is  rendered  the  more  probable  when  we  recollect 
his  quotation  from  the  Book  of  Enoch  where  the 
lame  view  in  taken.  Further,  that  the  angels  had 
the  power  of  assuming  a  corporeal  form  seems  clear 
from  many  parts  of  the  O.  T.  All  that  can  l« 
urged  in  support  of  this  view  has  been  said  by  De- 
Btzsch  in  his  Die  Genesis  mtsgelegt^  and  by  Kurtz, 
6'cscA.  des  Alien  Bunde«y  and  his  treatise,  Die  Khen 
4er  i>d/ine  Oottes.  And  it  must  be  confessed  that 
their  arguments  are  not  without  weight  'i'he  early 
ixistenco  of  such  an  interpretation  seems  at  any 
rate  to  indicate  a  starting-point  for  the  heathen 


a  In  Beresh.  Rab.  In  Qen.  vl.  2,  this  Assasl  is  deelax«d 
lo  be  the  tutelary  deity  of  women's  ornaments  and 
paint,  and  Is  Identified  with  the  AsbspI  In  Lev.  zvl.  8. 

b  Thomas  Aqnin.  (pars  1.  qn.  61,  art.  8)  argues  that 
a  was  possible  for  anifMl*  to  ha,w%  chUdrsn  by  mortal 
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mythologMib  The  ftet,  too,  thai  ttom  waA  an  la 
tereouiM  **  the  mighty  men  '*  were  born,  pointa  il 
the  Mine  direetaon.  The  Greek  "  beroct "  w«r  ■on 
of  the  gods;  omt  olirtfa,  says  Plato  in  the  Cnt^na, 
8ri  ifpd09ot  ol  ^ipm€t\  v4srrfs  S^ov  yry4amm$ 
ioMvres  ^  B^s  tfnrr^f  ^  Brtirol  tfsat*  E^eL 
He8iod*s  account  of  the  birth  of  the  gianti,  mon* 
strous  and  fintastic  as  it  is,  bears  tok»a  of  having 
originated  in  the  same  heUef.  In  libs  nuBinv  it 
may  be  remarked  tliat  the  stories  of  membi  and 
succuOi,  so  commonly  believed  in  the  Middle  Ages, 
and  which  e\ien  Heidegger  {flisi.  Socr,  i.  288)  doa 
not  discredit,  had  reflavnce  to  a  oommene  bUweeM 
denM>ns  and  mortals  of  the  same  kind  as  tlaft  nar- 
rated in  Geneais.0 

Two  modem  poets,  Bynm  (in  his  drammof  Cam) 
and  Moore  (in  his  Loves  of  the  AngeU)^  hate  availed 
theoiselves  of  this  last  interpretation  far  the  pur- 
pose of  their  poems. 

3.  The  intetpretatMMi,  however,  which  ia  now 
most  generally  received,  is  that  which  nndentauds 
by  **the  sons  of  the  Ek>him  **  the  family  and  de> 
scendants  of  Seth,  and  by  **  the  daughters  of  man 
(Adam),**  the  women  of  the  family  of  Cain.  So 
the  Clementine  Recognitions  interpret  **  the  ions 
of  the  Ek>him  **  as  Homines  juati  qni  angebnim 
vixerant  vitam.  So  Ephrem,  and  the  Christian 
Adam- Book  of  the  East:  so  also,  Theodoret,  Chry- 
sostom, Cyril  of  Alexandria,  Jerome,  Augoitine,  and 
others ;  and  in  kter  times  lather,  Melanethon,  Cal- 
vin, and  a  wiiole  host  of  recent  commentators.  They 
all  suppose  that  whereas  the  two  lines  of  descent 
from  Adam  —  the  family  of  Seth  who  preeei  n<d 
their  fitith  in  God,  and  the  fitmily  of  Cain  who 
lived  only  for  this  world  —  had  hitherto  Icept  dia- 
tinct,  now  a  mingling  uf  the  two  races  took  plaoe 
which  resulted  in  the  thorough  corruption  of  the 
former,  who  falling  away,  plungM  into  the  deepest 
abyss  of  wickedness,  and  that  u  was  this  nnivaaal 
corruption  which  provoked  the  judgment  of  the 
Hood.*? 

4.  A  fourth  interpretation  has  recently  been  ad- 
vanced and  maintained  with  considerable  ingenoity, 
by  the  author  of  the  O'enesis  of  the  Earth  and 
\inn.  He  understands  by  "  the  sons  of  the  Elo- 
him  *'  the  '*  servants  or  worshippers  i^fake  godz  "^ 
[taking  Elohim  to  mean  not  God  but  goda],wbom 
he  supposes  to  ha^'e  lielonged  to  a  distinct  pre- 
.Adamite  race.  **  'Ilie  daughters  of  men,"  he  con- 
tends, should  be  rendered  "  the  daughters  of  Adam, 
or  the  Adamites,"  women,  that  is,  descended  from 
Adam.  These  last  had  hitherto  remained  true  in 
their  faith  and  worship,  but  were  now  penrerted 
by  the  idoUters  who  intermarried  with  them.  Btit 
this  hypothesis  is  opposed  to  the  direct  statements 
in  the  eariy  chsptera  of  Genesis,  which  plainly 
teach  the  descent  of  all  mankind  from  one  oommon 
source. 

Whichever  of  these  interpretations  we  adopt  (tne 
third  perhaps  is  the  most  probable),  one  thing  al 
least  is  clear,  that  the  writer  intends  to  describe  s 
fusion  of  races  hitherto  distinct,  and  to  oonned 
with  this  two  other  fiK!ts:  the  one  thai  the  olF' 
spring  of  tliese  mixed  n>arriages  wen  men  remark- 
able for  strength  and  prowess  (which  is  only  in  ac- 
cordance with  what  has  often  lieen  observed  sinoa 
namely,  the  superiority  of  the  mixed  race  as  com- 
pared with  either  of  the  parent  stocks);  the  other 

c  *  Dr.  Cona&t  supports  this  ezplanatkM  In  a  fsos 
note  on  Qen.  vl.  2  (BmA  of  Qentms^  witik  « 
Ytniim^  N.  T.  1888). 
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ttai  tha  fMolt  of  thii  intcreoone  was  the  thorough 
ai«d  hopdwiB  oorruption  of  joth  funilias  alike. 

h.  M  wbo  wera  the  Naphilim?  It  ihcild  be 
ckmmd  that  they  are  not  spoken  of  (as  hat  some- 
tiBMS  ben  aasmnad)  as  the  oApring  of  the  "  sons 
of  the  £lohim**  and  ^the  danghten  of  men." 
Hie  saood  wntw  saja,  **  the  Nepbilim  were  on  the 
atth  fai  tboae  dajs,**  bdbre  he  ^oes  on  to  speak 
of  the  duldxen  of  the  mixed  marriages.  The  name, 
vfaieh  haa  been  Tarioaaly  explained,  only  occnn 
ocee  again  in  Nnm.  ziii  33,  where  the  Xephilim 
to  have  been  one  of  the  Cunaanitish 
Tbay  are  there  spoken  of  as  **■  men  of 
**  and  hence  probably  the  rendering 
yty^Tts  of  the  LXX.  and  **the  gianU*'  of  our 
A.  V.  Bat  there  is  nothing  in  tlie  word  itself  to 
joitify  this  interpretation.  If  It  is  of  Hebrew 
(which,  however,  may  be  doubted),  it  must 
either  **  fallen,**  i.  e.  apostate  ones;  or  those 
vho  MfiUl  upon  '*  others,  riolent  men,  plunderers, 
fcwfcootaffs»  etc.  it  is  of  fur  more  importance  to 
obacrra  that  if  the  Nephilim  of  Canaan  were  de* 
ioaidBSsta  of  the  NephWm  in  Gen.  ri.  4,  we  have 
bcR  a  very  strong  sjqgument  for  the  non-universal- 
ilf  of  the  Deluge.     [Giastb.] 

c.  In  eoosequence  of  the  grievous  and  hopeless 
wtekedncMS  of  the  workl  at  this  time,  God  resolves 
to  destroy  it  *«  My  spirit,"  He  says,  **  shaU  not 
always  dwell"  (LXX.  Vulg.  Saad.),  or  «'bear 
ffway,**  in  man,  inasmuch  as  he  Is  but  flesh.  The 
meuiii^of  which  seems  to  be  that  whilst  God  had 
pot  iiis  SfMrlt  in  man,  t.  e.  not  only  the  breath  of 
life,  hut  a  spiritnal  part  capable  of  recognizing, 
kmng,  and  worshipping  Him,  man  had  so  much 
rank  down  into  the  lowest  and  most  debasing  of 
AhUv  pleaanres,  as  to  have  almost  extinguished 
the  higher  light  within  him ;  sa  one  of  the  Fathers 
fliyt:  ttmma  viela  iUndine  Jit  caro :  the  soul  and 
ipirit  became  transubstantiated  into  flesh.  Ihen 
IbibwB:  ««Bat  his  days  shall  be  a  hundred  and 
t  jcotyyean,"  which  hu  been  interpreted  by  some 
to  3iean,  that  still  a  time  of  grace  shaU  be  given 
for  repentance,  namely,  120  years  before  the  Flood 
dbaO  eome;  and  by  others  that  the  duraUon  of 
human  life  should  in  future  be  limited  to  this  term 
of  years,  bistead  of  extending  over  centuries  as 
bcfcre.  This  last  seems  the  most  natural  interpre- 
tatkm  of  the  Hebrew  words.  Of  Noah*s  life  during 
this  age  of  almoat  universal  apostasy  we  are  told 
but  fittle.  It  is  raerdy  said,  Uiat  he  was  a  right- 
eous man  and  perfect  in  his  generations  (t.  e. 
saxngst  his  contemporaries),  and  that  he,  like 
Enoch,  walked  with  God.  Tliis  last  expressive 
pfmse  is  used  of  none  oUier  but  these  two  only. 
To  him  God  revealed  his  purpose  to  destroy  the 
wQild,  commaoding  him  to  prepare  an  ark  for  the 
■sing  of  hia  hovne.  And  torn  that  time  till 
the  £y  came  for  him  to  enter  into  the  ark,  we  can 
hsrdly  donbi  that  he  was  engaged  in  active,  but  as 
it  profed  urmvalHng  efforts  to  win  those  about  him 
ftoin  tbdr  wickedness  and  unbelief.  Hence  St. 
hrtcr  calla  him  "  a  preacher  of  righteousness." 
Bendet  this  we  are  merely  told  that  he  had  three 

•  Sgfp€''t  PUue,  vtc,  i.4S2. 

^  Knobcl^  ezpiaoation  Is  different  By  the  words, 
*  10  a  enblK  (or  within  a  cubit)  tbalt  thou  finish  It 
sbeia,*'  he  undoolaods  that  th«  window  bslng  in  the 
Ms  of  tfae  ark,  a  spam  uf  »  cutott  was  to  be  l«lt  be- 
tsisB  tte  top  cif  the  wtndow  and  the  ovsriiaoging  roof 
sr  the  aA  whieh  Noah  rsatovea  a'^er  tlM  flood  had 
(vUL  IS).    There  is,  however,  no  raaaoo  to  coo- 
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sons,  each  of  whom  had  married  a  wife:  that  ht 
built  the  ark  in  aooordance  with  Divine  direction: 
and  that  he  was  600  years  old  when  the  Flood 
came. 

Both  about  the  ark  and  the  Flood  so  many 
questions  have  been  raised,  that  we  must  consider 
each  of  these  separately. 

The  ArL  —  The  precise  meaning  of  the  He- 
brew word  (ni^,  tiMh)  is  uncertain.  The  word 
only  occurs  here  and  in  the  second  chapter  of  Ex- 
odus, where  it  is  used  of  the  little  papyrus  boat  in 
which  the  mother  of  Moses  entrusted  her  child  to 
the  Nile.  In  all  probability  it  is  to  the  Old  Egyp- 
tian that  we  are  to  look  for  its  original  form 

Bunsen,  in  bis  vocabulary ,«  gives  tb  %  ^*  a  chest," 
^,  M  »  boat,"  and  in  the  Copt  Yen.  of  Fx.  U.  3, 

5,  OHSI  is  the  rendering  of  tSbdn.  The  LXX 
empfoy  two  different  words.  In  the  narrative  of 
the  Flood  they  use  miSwrtff ,  and  in  that  of  Moses 
$i0isi  or  according  to  some  MS9.  9n/3^*  The 
Book  of  Wisdom  luis  trxt^ial  Uerosus  and  Nicol. 
Damasc  quoted  in  Josephus,  wKoioy  and  Kdpra^- 
The  last  is  also  found  in  Lucian,  De  Dtd  Syr.  c 
13.  In  the  Sibylline  Verses  the  ark  is  Bovpdrtor 
Swftot  oIkos  uid  Kt$Mr6s-  The  Targum  and  the 
Koran  have  each  respectively  given  the  Chaldee  and 
the  Arabic  form  of  the  Hebrew  wwd. 

This  >*  chest,"  or  '*boat,"  was  to  be  made  of 
gopher  (i.  e.  cypress)  wood,  a  kind  of  timber  whieh 
both  fin*  its  lightness  and  its  durability  was  em- 
ployed by  the  Phcenicians  for  building  their  vessels. 
Alexander  the  Great,  Arrian  tells  us  (vii.  19), 
made  use  of  it  for  the  same  purpose.  The  pUnks 
of  the  ark,  after  being  put  together,  were  to  be 
protected  by  a  coating  of  pitch,  or  rather  bitumen 

(*^S^y  LXX.  iff<pa\T0t\  which  was  to  be  hud  on 
both  inside  and  outside,  as  the  most  effoctual 
means  of  making  it  water-tight,  and  perhaps  also 
as  a  protection  against  the  attacks  of  marine  ani- 
mals. Next  to  the  material,  the  method  of  con- 
struction is  described.     The  ark  was  to  consist  of 

a  number  of  "  nests  "  (D^^f?),  or  small  oompaii- 
ments,  with  a  view  no  doubt  to  the  convenient  dis- 
tribution of  the  different  animals  and  their  food.: 
These  were  to  be  arranged  ui  three  tiers,  one  abov»> 
another;  "  with  lower,  second,  and  third  (stories) 
shalt  thou  make  it"  Means  were  also  to  be  pro- 
vided for  letting  light  into  the  ark.  In  the  A.  V. 
we  read,  **  A  mndouj  shalt  thou  make  to  Uie  ark, 
and  in  a  cubit  shalt  thou  finish  it  above:  "  —  worda> 
which  it  must  be  confessed  convey  no  very  intelli- 
gible idea.  The  original,  however,  is  obscure,  and 
has  been  differently  interpreted.  What  the  **  win- 
dow," or  "light-hole  "  C^HS,  tadhnr)  was,  is  very 
puzzling.  It  was  to  be  at  the  top  of  the  ark  appar- 
ently.    If  the  words  "  unto  a  cubit  (rn^pHTThJ) 

shalt  thou  finish  it  a^e,"  refer  to  the  window 
and  not  to  the  ark  itself,  they  seem  to  imply  that 
this  aperture,  or  skylight  extended  to  the  breadth 
of  a  cubit  the  whole  length  of  the  roof.^    But  if 

duds,  as  he  does,  that  there  was  only  one  light  The 
great  okileetion  to  supposing  that  the  window  was  In 
the  side  of  the  ark.  Is  that  then  a  great  part  of  the 
InUrior  must  have  been  left  In  darkness.  And  agsto 
we  are  told  (riii.  18),  that  when  the  Vlood  abated  Noah 
noioved  the  eovering  of  the  aric,  to  look  about  htaa 
t0  «ee  if  the  earth  were  diy.  This  would  have  base 
17  If  the  window  had  been  In  the  sM» 
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•0.  it  ooakl  not  have  been  merdj  an  open  dit,  fcr 
thnt  would  have  admitted  the  rafn.  Are  we  then 
to  tuppoee  that  wome  transparent,  or  at  least  trans- 
lucent, subfltanoe  was  employed  ?  It  would  almost 
seem  so  «  A  different  word  is  used  in  Gen.  viii.  6, 
where  it  is  said  that  Noah  opened  the  window  of 

the  ark.  Then  the  woi^  is  I'iVh  (dtam),  which 
frequently  occurs  elsewhere  in  the  same  sense.  Cor- 
taiiily  the  story  as  there  given  does  imply  a  trans- 
parent window  as  Saalschiitz  (ArchdoL  i.  811)  has 
remarked.^  For  Noah  could  watch  the  motions  of 
the  birds  outside,  whilst  at  the  same  time  he  had  to 
open  the  window  in  order  to  take  them  in.  Sup- 
posing then  the  ttdhnr  to  be,  as  we  have  said,  a 
ikylight,  or  series  of  skylights  running  the  whole 
length  of  the  ark  (and  the  fem.  form  of  the  noun 
inclines  one  to  regard  it  as  a  collective  noun),  the 
ehali&H  «  might  very  well  be  a  single  compartment 
of  the  lai^r  window,  which  could  be  opened  at 
will  But  besides  the  window  there  was  to  be  a 
door.  This  was  to  be  placed  in  the  side  of  the  ark. 
"  The  door  must  have  been  o{  some  sixe  to  admit 
the  larger  animals,  for  whose  ingress  it  was  mainly 
intended.  It  was  no  doubt  above  the  highest 
draught  mark  of  the  ark,  and  the  animals  ascended 
to  it  probably  by  a  sloping  embankment.  A  door 
in  the  side  is  not  more  difficult  to  understand  than 
the  port  holes  in  the  sides  of  our  vessels."  ^ 

Of  the  shape  of  the  ark  nothing  is  said ;  but  its 
dimensions  are  given.  It  was  to  be  300  cubits  in 
length,  50  in  breadth,  and  30  in  height.  Supposing 
the  cubit  here  to  be  the  cubit  of  natural  measure- 
ment, reckoning  from  the  elbow  to  the  top  of  the 
middle  finger,  we  may  get  a  rough  approximation 
sc  to  the  size  of.  the  ark.  The  cubit,  so  measured 
(called  in  Deut.  iii.  11,  <*the  cubit  of  a  man**), 
must  of  course,  at  first,  like  all  natural  measure- 
ments, have  been  inexact  and  fluctuating.  In  later 
tides  no  doubt  the  Jews  had  a  standard  common 
eubit,  as  well  as  the  royal  cubit  and  sacred  cubit. 
We  shall  probably,  however,  be  near  enough  to  the 
mark  if  we  take  the  eubit  here  to  be  the  rommon 
eubiti  which  was  reckoned  (according  to  Mich., 


**  Unto  a  cubit  shalt  fchon  finish  it  above  ■ '  can  hardly 
mean,  as  some  haTe  supposed,  that  the  roof  of  the 
ark  was  to  have  this  pitch  ;  for,  considering  that  the 
ark  was  to  be  50  cubits  In  hreadth,  a  roof  of  a  cubit's 
pitch  would  hare  been  almost  flat. 

a  Symm.  renders  the  word  jia^v^.  Theodoret  ha« 
merely  0vpav ;  Gr.  Venet.  ^raywyiSi' ;  Vulg.  /eiuf. 
tram.  The  LXX.  translate,  strangely  enough,  ^^-i- 
<rvp6yoiviroiiitniv  i^v  nfkmov.  The  root  of  the  word 
Indieatss  that  the  tt'ihar  was  something  shining  Hence 
probably  the  TUmndie  ezpianadoo,  that  Ood  told  Noah 
to  fix  preetoos  stones  in  the  ark,  that  they  might  glTe 
as  much  light  as  mMday  (Sanh.  108  b). 

b  The  only  serious  ol^tlon  to  this  explanation  Is 
the  snppoMd  improbability  of  any  substance  like  glam 
having  been  discovered  at  that  early  period  of  the 
world^s  history.  But  we  must  not  forget  that  even 
according  to  the  Hebrew  chronology  the  world  had 
been  In  exlutence  1666  years  at  the  time  of  the  Flood, 
and  according  to  the  LXX.,  which  Is  the  more  prob- 
ible,  2,902.  Yast  stifdes  must  hare  been  made  in 
knowledge  and  oiviUsation  In  such  a  lapn  of  time. 
Arts  and  seieneee  may  have  reached  a  ripeness,  of 
whM)  the  rseord,  from  its  scantiness,  oooTeys  no  ad- 
equate conceptiop.  The  destroerion  caused  by  the 
rie*d  must  have  obliterated  a  thousand  dlworeries, 
uid  Ml  men  to  reeover  again  by  slow  and  patient  stops 
ind  they  had  lost 
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Jahn,  GeMB.  and  <itben)  at  equal  to  di  UnJ 
breadths,  the  hand<4>reBdth  bebg  3}  inchea.  Tha 
therefore  gives  91  Ineliei  for  tlie  esbit.*  A  seord 
tngly  the  ark  wouU  be  595  lieet  in  length,  S7  feet 
6  inchei  in  breadth,  and  59  feet  « inches  in  height 
This  is  very  oomiderBbly  laiger  than  the  kigeei 
British  man-of-war.  Tbe  Gratt  Eastern,  howewei, 
is  both  fenger  and  deeper  than  the  aik,  being  680 
feet  in  length  (691  on  deck),  88  in  breadth,  and  58 
in  depth.  Soh>moa*8  Temple,  the  proportkNia  of 
which  are  given  in  1  K.  vi.  9,  was  the  same  hdgbt 
as  the  ark,  but  only  one-fifth  of  the  length,  and  lew 
than  half  tW  width. 

It  should  be  remembered  that  this  huge  atnietare 
was  only  intended  to  float  on  the  water,  and  waa 
not  in  the  proper  sense  of  tlie  word  a  ship.  It  had 
neither  mast,  sail,  nor  rudder:  it  was  in  (act  noth- 
ing but  an  enormous  floating  honie,  or  oblong  box 
rather,  «*  ai  it  is  very  likely/*  says  Sir  W.  RaiB^, 
(*  that  the  ark  had  fundum  pimmm,  a  JUtt  boitam^ 
and  not  rayaed  in  form  of  a  ship,  with  a  simpness 
forward,  to  cut  the  waves  for  the  better  speed.** 
The  figure  which  is  commonly  given  to  it  by  paint- 
ers, there  can  be  no  doubt  is  wrcMig.  Two  otjeets 
only  were  aimed  at  in  its  construction :  the  one  vras 
that  it  should  have  ample  stowage,  and  the  other 
that  it  should  be  able  to  keq>  steady  upon  the  water. 
It  was  never  intended  to  be  carried  to  any  great 
distance  iW>m  the  place  where  it  was  originally 
built.  A  curious  proof  of  the  suitability  of  the 
ark  for  the  purpose  for  which  it  was  intended  was 
given  by  a  Dutch  mercluuit,  Peter  Janaen,  the 
Meiinonite,  wim  in  the  year  1604  had  a  ship  btdlt  at 
Hoom  of  the  same  proportions  (though  of  eoocae 
not  of  the  same  siae)  as  Noah*s  ark.  It  waa  190 
feet  long,  20  broad,  and  12  deep.  Thia  vesael, 
unsuitable  as  it  was  for  quick  voyages,  waa  found 
remarkably  well  adapted  for  fineightagey  It  was 
calculated  that  it  would  hold  a  third  more  lading 
than  other  vessels  without  requiring  more  hands  to 
work  it  A  similar  experiment  is  also  said  to  liave 
been  made  in  Denmark,  wliere,  aooording  to  Key- 
her,  several  vessels  called  "  fleuten  "  or  floats  were 
built  after  the  model  of  the  ark. 


c  A  diflbrent  word  frcan  cither  of  these  Is 
▼tt.  11  of  the  windows  of  heaven,  Hlin^,  ^omMdiA 

(from  !2*1H,  "  to  IntenreaTe  "),  lit  <*  not-woriu  ''  or 
'*  gratings  **  (Qes.  The*,  in  v.). 

d  Kitto,  Biblf  Ult/trntiotUy  AnUdilMviamty  ete  ,  p. 
1^  The  Jewish  notion  was  that  the  ark  was  entoied 
by  means  cf  a  ladder.  On  the  steps  of  this  ladder,  the 
ntory  goes,  Og,  king  of  Bashan,  was  sitting  when  the 
Flood  came ;  and  on  his  pledging  himself  to  Noah  and 
hl8  M)ns  to  be  their  slave  forever,  he  was  millierad  tt 
remain  there,  and  Noah  gave  him  his  food  each  la} 
out  of  a  hole  In  the  ark  (Plifce  R.  lUeasT). 

e  See  Winer,  R«ahif.  "  BUe."  Sir  Valter  BaMgh, 
In  his  Historjf  •/  tkt  W<Hd^  reekoos  (be  cubit  at  IS 
inches.  Dr.  Kltto  calls  this  a  safe  wa  *  of  eaUmating 
the  cubit  In  Scripture,  but  gives  It  himself  as  s  21.886 
inches.  For  this  inconsistency  he  is  taken  tc  tosk  by 
Hugh  Miller,  who  adopts  tiie  measunment  cf  Sir  W 
Raleigh. 

/  Augustine  (Dr  Civ.  D.  lib.  rr.)  long  ago  diseov 
ered  another  ezoellenee  in  the  prrposHons  of  tiie  ask 
and  that  Is,  that  they  ware  the  asae  as  tlM  propor 
tlons  of  the  perfeet  hmnaa  flgme.  the  length  of  wMA 
from  the  sole  to  the  eiown  Is  six  ttanes  tiie 
across  the  chest,  and  tsn  tunes  ttM  depth  of  the 
enmbent  flgurs  umawnsd  In  a  H^%  *ins 
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Alter  Imping  given  N<»b  the  noemaary  instni^ 
MOM  for  the  building  of  the  ark,  GM  tails  him  the 
harfMwe  for  whieh  it  wm  d^aigiied  Now  for  tho 
&fit  time  we  hew  how  the  threatened  dettruction 
«u  to  be  aooomplisihed,  at  well  as  the  proriaion 
vfaieli  was  to  be  aiade  for  the  repec^ng  of  the 
zHth  with  iis  TariooB  tribes  of  animals.  The  earth 
it  to  be  destoojcd  by  water.    »  And  I,  behold  I  do 

bring  the  flood  (^^QH)  —  waters  upon  the 
wrth  —  to  dertioy  aU  flesh  wherein  is  the  breath 
of  fifo  .  .  •  but  I  will  establish  my  covenant  with 
Ibea,  ete.**  (vi.  17,  18).  The  inmates  of  the  arlc 
■e  then  qncifled.  They  an  to  be  Noah  and  bis 
wife,  and  hit  three  sous  with  their  wives:  whence 
it  is  plain  that  be  and  his  &mily  had  not  yielded 
lo  the  prevailing  custom  of  polygamy.  Noah  is 
slv>  to  teke  a  pair  of  each  kind  of  animal  into  the 
Bifc  with  lun&  that  he  may  preserve  them  alive; 

biids,  domcalic  animaii  (n^U4^)»*  ^^  creeping 
tlunga  are  partienlarly  mentioneti.  He  is  to  pro- 
vide for  the  wants  of  eaeh  of  these  stores  **  of  every 
kind  of  food  that  is  eaten/*  It  is  added,  "  Thus 
did  Noah:  aecording  to  all  that  God  (Elohim) 
eommanded  him,  so  did  he/' 

A  leoaariuble  addition  to  these  directions  occurs 
in  the  following  chapter.  The  pain  of  animals  are 
DOW  fimited  to  one  of  undean  animals,  whilst  of 
dnrn  animals  and  birds  (ver.  2)  Noah  is  to  take  to 
bim  seven  pairs  (or  as  others  think,  seven  indirid- 
eala,  that  ia  three  pairs  and  one  supeminnerary  male 
nr  8aeri5oe).^  How  is  this  addition  to  be  accounted 
far?  May  we  not  suppose  that  we  have  here  traces 
of  a  separate  document  interwoven  by  a  hiter  writer 
with  the  former  history  ?  The  passage  indeed  has 
not,  to  all  appearance,  been  incorporated  iutact,  but 
Iheve  is  a  coloring  about  it  which  seems  to  indicate 
that  Moses,  or  whoever  put  the  Book  of  (tenesis 
into  its  present  shape,  had  here  consulted  a  difl^r- 
snt  narrative.  The  distinct  use  of  the  Divine 
Bames  in  the  same  phrase,  vi.  22,  and  \il  5  — in 
the  former  Elohim,  in  the  latter  Jehovah  —  sug- 
gests that  this  noay  have  been  the  case.'  It  does 
not  foDow,  however,  from  the  mention  of  clean 
and  onclean  animate  that  this  section  reflects  a 
Levitical  or  post-Mosaic  mind  and  handling. 
There  were  sacrifices  before  Moses,  and  why  may 
there  not  have  been  a  distinction  of  clean  and 
■ncleso  animals?  It  may  be  true  ot  many  other 
besides  dreumcision :  Moses  gave  it  you,  not 
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beoaose  it  mi  of  tlir 


Only  tame  aainials  of  the  hu]ger  kinds  a<e  «v> 
oned  (vl.  20) ;  aod  if  w«  could  be  sure 
that  nooe  othsfS  were  taken,  the  difflculUet  cooDected 
with  the  ueiuMsry  provision,  stowsge,  etc.,  would  be 
■sterlaUy  Isseened.  It  may,  however,  be  urxed  that 
'a  Hm  lint  InstaiBDe  '^  eveiy  living  thing  of  all  flesh  " 
(ft  19)  wee  to  eome  into  the  ark,  and  that  afterwards 
(vtt.  14)  "  0wmrj  llvinp  thing  "  Is  spoken  of  not  as  in- 
dmiiint^  bat  ae  dfslinet  from  the  tame  cattle,  and  that 
iHy  the  Infoienoe  is  that  wild  animals  were 
It. 
b  caiv.,  0«s.,  Tueh,  Banmg.,  and  Delitsseh,  under- 
Indlvldaals  of  each  species.    Del. 


ttat,lf  ws  take  H^^^^  ^""^  ^  ™*^  '***''  P"^****  ^*^ 

BiMl  also  take  the  Q^3,t|7  before  to  mean  two  pairs 
>Bd  Origro  does  so  take  It,  cont.  Celt.  Iv.  41).  But 
■Hbeot  aifnioff,  with  Knok-»l,  that  the  repetition  of 
h»  aam«ral  in  this  case,  aod  not  li  the  other,  may 
•w^n  be  deelgned  to  denote  that  hers  pairs  an  to  be 
at  any  rate  the  «ddf  ^on  <*  male  and  his 
»«t  ■     ■    I  tiya  ite mom  probable  intsrpntaHon. 
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booanse  it  was  of  Moses,  bnt 

fotbers. 

Are  we  then  to  undentand  that  Noah  literall^i 
conveyed  a  pair  of  all  the  animals  of  the  wwld  into 
the  ark?  This  question  virtually  contains  in  it 
another,  namely,  whether  the  deluge  was  universal, 
or  only  partial?  If  it  was  only  partial,  then  of 
course  it  was  necessary  to  find  room  but  for  s 
comparatively  small  number  of  animals;  and  th« 
dimensions  of  the  ark  are  ample  enough  for  the 
required  purpose.  The  argument  on  this  point  hss 
already  been  so  well  stated  by  Hugh  Miller  in  his 
TetiinuMji  of  the  Hoeks^  that  we  need  do  little 
more  than  ^ve  an  abstract  of  it  here.  After  say- 
ing that  it  had  for  ages  been  a  sort  of  stock 
problem  to  determine  whether  all  the  animals  in 
the  world  by  sevens,  and  by  pairs,  with  food  suffi- 
cient to  serve  them  for  a  twelvemonth  could  have 
been  accommodated  in  the  given  space,  he  quotes 
Sir  W.  Raleigh's  calculation  on  the  subject.*'  Sir 
Walter  proposed  to  allow  **  for  eighty-nine  distinet 
species  of  beasts,  or  lest  any  should  be  omitted,  for 
a  hundred  several  kinds."  He  then  by  a  curious 
sort  of  estimate,  in  which  he  considers  **one  ele- 
phant as  equal  to  four  beeves,  one  lion  to  two 
wolves,"  and  so  on,  reckons  that  the  space  occupied 
by  the  difl^nt  animals  would  be  equivalent  to  the 
spaces  required  for  91  (or  say  120)  beeves,  four 
score  sheep,  and  three  score  and  four  wolves. 
**  All  these  two  hundred  and  eighty  beasts  *  might 
be  kept  in  one  story,  or  room  of  Uie  ark,  in  their 
several  cabins ;  their  meat  in  a  second ;  the  birds 
and  their  provision  in  a  third,  with  space  to  spare 
for  Noah  and  his  family,  and  idl  theh*  necessaries.'* 
<*  Such/*  says  Hugh  Miller,  •*  was  the  calcubttion 
of  the  great  voyager  Raleigh,  a  man  who  had  a 
more  practical  acquaintance  with  ttmoaye  than 
perhaps  any  of  the  other  writers  who  have  specu- 
lated on  the  capabilities  of  the  ark,  and  his  esti 
mate  seems  sober  and  judicious.'*  He  then  goes 
on  to  show  how  enormously  these  limits  are  ex- 
ceeded by  our  present  knowledge  of  the  extent 
of  the  animal  kingdom.  Bufibn  doubled  Raleigh's 
number  of  distinct  species.  During  the  last  thirty 
years  so  astonishing  has  been  the  progress  of  dis- 
covery, that  of  mamniab  alone  there  have  been 
ascertained  to  exist  more  than  eight  times  the 
number  which  Buffon  gives.  In  the  first  edition 
of  Johnston's  Pkifsicnl  AUti%  (18-16),  one  thousand 
six  hundred  and  twenty-eix  diflferent  species  of 

c  It  is  remariukble,  moreover,  that  whibt  in  ver.  2 
it  is  said,  "  Of  evrry  eUan  beast  thou  shalt  take  to  thee 
by  sevmi,"  in  w.  8,  9,  it  is  said,  "  Of  eUan  heastt, 
and  of  beuts  tliat  are  not  clean,"  etc.,  ^  then  went  in 
tiro  and  two  unto  Noah  into  the  ark.'*  This  sgaln 
loolcs  like  a  compilation  from  diflbrent  sonreas. 

d  The  earliest  statement  on  the  Boldest  I  have  met 
with  is  in  the  Plrke  B.  Elieser,  when  It  ^  said  that 
Noah  took  82  kinds  of  birds,  and  886  spscies  of  beasts, 
with  him  into  the  arte. 

•  Heidegger  in  like  miooer  (Hitt,  Satr.  I.  518) 
thinks  be  is  very  liberal  io  allowing  800  kinds  of  ani> 
mala  to  have  been  taken  into  the  ark,  and  ooosldon 
that  this  would  give  60  cubits  of  solid  contents  for 
eaeh  kind  of  animal.  He  then  solans  the  fkr  mor« 
elabonte  and  really  very  curious  oomputatloo  of  Joh. 
Temeiaritts  In  his  Chronot.  DtmonUr.^  who  leekoni 
after  9lr  W.  Balelgh's  ftshion,  bnt  eonmerates  all  the 
Hflsrsnt  speeles  of  known  animals  (amongst  whIeh  he 
mentions  Pegasl,  Sphinxes,  and  Satyrs),  the  kind  and 
quantity  of  provision,  the  method  of  stowsge,  mm- 
See  Hsidsnsr,  as  above,  p^  600, 107.  aod  U8-MI 
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mamiuak  are  flnonMnifed;  and  in  the  weond  edl- 
tioii  (1856)  0116  thonnnd  six  hundred  and  fill^ 
ught  gpeeifli.  To  ihaM  we  muit  add  the  ix 
thouaand  tw3  hundred  and  alzty-aix  birda  of 
Leaaon,  and  the  aU  hundred  and  fiftj-aeven  or 
(aubtruting  the  aea  anakciBi  and  perhapa  the  tur- 
tlea)  the  aix  hundred  and  forty-two  reptilea  of 
Charlea  Bonaparte. 

Take  the  eaae  of  the  eUan  animala  alone,  of 
which  there  were  to  be  aeven  introduced  into  the 
ark.  Admitting,  for  argument  aake,  that  only 
wren  individuala,  and  not  aevcn  paira,  were  intro- 
duced, the  number  of  tlieae  alone,  aa  now  known, 
ia  sufficient  to  aetUe  the  queation.  Mr.  Water- 
house,  in  the  year  1856,  eatimated  the  oxen  at 
twenty  apeciea;  the  aheep  at  tweuty-aCTen  apeeiea; 
the  goata  at  twenty;  and  the  deer  at  fifty-one. 
"  In  abort,  if,  excluding  the  lamaa  and  the  muska 
aa  doubtfully  clean^  tried  by  the  Moaaic  test,  we 
but  add  to  the  aheep,  goats,  deer,  and  cattle,  the 
forty-«ight  apeeiea  of  unequivocally  dean  antelopes, 
and  multiply  the  whole  by  aeven,  we  shaU  have  as 
the  result  a  sum  total  of  one  thousand  one  hun- 
dred and  sixty-two  individuals,  a  number  more 
than  four  timea  greater  than  that  for  which 
Raleigh  made  proviaion  in  the  ark."  It  would  be 
curious  to  aacertain  what  number  of  animals  could 
poasibly  l^e  stowed,  together  with  sufficient  food 
to  laat  for  a  twelvemonth,  on  board  the  Great 
Eastern. 

But  it  is  not  only  the  inadequate  sixe  of  the  ark 
to  contain  all,  or  anything  like  all,  the  progenitors 
of  our  existing  species  of  animals,  which  is  con- 
clusive against  a  universal  deluge."  Another  fact 
pointa  with  still  greater  force,  if  possible,  in  the 
same  direction,  and  that  is  the  manner  in  which 
we  now  find  these  animals  distributed  over  the 
earth'a  surfiioe.  **  Linnieus  held,  early  in  the  Ust 
century,  that  all  creatures  which  now  inhabit  the 
globe  had  proceeded  originally  ftx>m  some  such 
common  centre  aa  the  ark  might  have  furnished ; 
but  no  coologist  aoquiUnted  with  the  distribution 
of  species  can  acquiesce  in  any  such  conclusion  now. 
We  now  know  that  every  great  continent  has  its 
own  peculiar  fisuiia;  that  the  original  centres  of 
distribution  must  have  been  not  one,  but  many; 
further,  that  the  areas  or  circles  around  theae  cen- 
trea  must  have  been  occupied  by  their  pristine 
animals  in  ages  long  anterior  to  that  of  the  No»- 
chian  Deluge;  nay  that  in  even  the  latter  geofegie 
agea  they  were  preceded  in  them  by  animals  of  the 
same  general  type."  Thus,  for  instance,  the  ani- 
mals c^  South  America,  when  the  Spaniards  first 
penetrated  into  it,  were  found  to  lie  totally  distinct 
from  those  of  Eiuope,  Asia,  or  Africa.  The  puma, 
the  jaguar,  the  tapir,  the  lama,  the  sloths,  the 
armadilloes,  the  opossums,  were  animala  which  had 
never  been  seen  dsewhoie.  So  again  Australia 
has  a  whole  claas  of  animals,  the  marsupials,  quite 
unknown  to  other  parts  of  the  world.  The  vari- 
ous species  of  kangaroo,  phascolomys,  dasyurus, 
and  perameles,  the  flying  phalangers,  and  other  no 
less  singular  creatures,  were  the  astonishment  of 
naturalists  when  this  continent  was  first  discov- 
ered. New  Zealand  likewise,  **  though  singularly 
devoid  of  indigenous  mammals  and  reptiles  .  .  . 
haa  a  scarcely  less  remarkable  &una  than  either 
if  theae  great  continenta.  It  conaists  almost  ex- 
ikatMLj  of  birds,  some  of  them  so  ill  provided 
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{with  wings,  that,  like  the  wika  of  the  natives,  tJbej 

Isan  only  run  along  the  ground."  And  what  ii 
very  remarkable,  this  law  with  regard  to  the  dietri 
bution  oi  animals  does  not  date  merely  from  the 
human  period.  We  find  the  gigantic  forma  ol 
those  difibrent  species  which  during  the  later  ter- 
tiary epocha  preoeded  or  accompanied  the  existing 
forma,  occupying  precisely  the  aame  habitata.  In 
8.  America,  for  instance,  there  lived  then,  side  by 
side,  the  gigantic  sloth  (megatherium)  to  be  aeen 
in  the  Britiah  Museum,  and  the  amaller  animal  of 
the  same  species  which  has  survived  the  exttnctko 
of  the  larger.  Australia  in  like  manner  had  tbeo 
its  gigantic  marsupiala,  the  very  counterpart  in 
ever}'thing  but  in  aize  of  the  existing  speds. 
And  not  only  are  the  same  mammals  found  in  the 
same  localitiea,  but  they  are  surrounded  in  enrj 
respect  by  the  same  circumstanoea,  and  exiii  in 
company  with  the  same  birds,  the  same  inaecta, 
the  same  plants.  In  fact  so  stable  ia  this  law  that, 
although  prior  to  the  pleistocene  period  we  find  a 
difiTerent  distribution  of  animals,  we  atill  find  each 
separate  locality  distinguished  by  its  own  species 
both  of  &una  and  of  ffera,  and  we  find  theae 
grouped  t<^ether  in  the  same  manner  aa  in  the 
Uter  periods.  It  is  quite  plain,  then,  that  if  aQ 
the  animals  of  the  work!  were  literally  gathered 
together  in  the  ark  and  so  saved  from  the  waten 
of  a  uni\-ersal  deluge,  this  ooukl  only  have  beet 
eflected  (even  supposing  there  was  space  for  then 
in  the  aric)  by  a  most  stupendous  niinicle.  The 
sloth  and  the  armadillo  muat  have  lieen  brooght 
across  oceans  and  contin«)ts  from  their  South 
American  h(Mne,  the  kangaroo  from  his  Australian 
forests  and  prairiea,  and  the  polar  bear  fhnn  bis 
ioebeigs,  to  that  part  of  Armenia,  or  the  Euphrates 
Valley,  where  the  ark  waa  built.  These  and  all 
the  other  animals  must  ha\'e  been  brought  in  per- 
fect subjection  to  Noah,  and  many  of  them  must 
have  been  taught  to  forget  their  native  ferocity  In 
order  to  prevent  thttr  attacking  one  another.  They 
must  then  further,  having  been  brooght  by  super- 
natural means  from  the  regions  which  they  occu- 
pied, have  likewise  been  carried  back  to  the  same 
spots  by  supenuttural  means,  care  baring  moreover 
been  taken  that  no  trace  of  their  paasage  to  and 
fh)  should  be  left. 

But  the  narrative  does  not  compel  us  to  adopt 
so  tremendous  an  hypothesis.  We  shall  aee  more 
clearly  when  we  come  to  conaider  the  language 
used  with  regard  to  the  Flood  itself,  that  even 
that  hinguage,  strong  as  it  undoubtedly  is,  doei 
not  oblige  us  to  suppose  that  the  Deluge  was  uni- 
versal. But  n«ther  does  the  language  employed 
with  regard  to  the  animals  lead  to  thia  oonelc- 
sion.  It  is  true  that  Nuah  is  told  to  take  twc 
*•  of  every  living  thuig  of  all  flesh,"  but  thai  eonk 
only  mean  two  of  every  animal  then  iemmn  tn 
him,  unless  we  suppose  him  to  have  had  super- 
natural infiarmation  in  xoology  imparted  —  a  thing 
quite  incredible.  In  fact,  but  fat  aome  miaooneep- 
Uons  as  to  the  meaning  of  oertain  expreaaktis,  nc 
one  wouU  ever  have  suspected  that  Noah*a  knowl* 
edge,  or  the  knowledge  of  the  writer  of  the  narra- 
tive, could  have  extended  beyond  a  very  limited 
portion  of  the  gbbe. 

Again,  how  were  the  carnivorous  animals  sup- 
plied with  food  during  their  twelve  months*  abodt 
in  the  ark?    This  wouM  have  been  difiknH  evet 
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If  the  r&rj  fimited  nnmber  of  wild  animala  in 
Noah's  immeduite  ndghborfaood.  For  the  wj 
^x^  numben  which  the  theory  of  a  uiuTenal 
I^iuge  tDppoees,  it  woald  have  been  quite  impoe- 
liUe,  unlets  agun  we  have  xeooune  to  miracle, 
•nd  either  maiTitain  that  they  were  miraculously 
■applied  with  food,  or  that  for  the  time  being  the 
mtan  of  their  tec^  and  stomach  was  changed,  so 
tliat  they  wen  able  to  live  on  vegetables.  But 
Ihsse  hypotheaes  are  so  extravagant,  and  so  utterly 
OHiipported  by  the  narrative  itself,  that  they  may 
be  siMy  diemiised  without  further  comment. 

TAe  Flood,— The  ark  was  finished,  and  all  iU 
living  freight  was  gathered  into  it  as  in  a  place  of 
■faty.  Jehovah  shut  him  in,  says  the  chronicler, 
ipiking  of  Noah.  And  then  there  ensued  a 
nleiDn  pause  of  se^-en  days  before  the  threatened 
destmction  was  let  loose.  At  last  the  Flood  came; 
the  watan  were  upon  the  earth.  The  narrative 
ii  vivid  and  forcible,  though  entirely  wanting  in 
that  sort  of  description  which  in  a  modem  his- 
torian or  poet  would  have  occupied  the  largest 
ipaoe.  Ws  see  nothing  of  the  deatb-stnij^le;  we 
hetf  not  the  cry  of  despair;  we  are  not  called 
opna  to  witoees  the  franUc  agony  of  husband  and 
vile,  and  parent  and  child,  as  they  fled  in  terror 
before  the  rising  waters.  Nor  is  a  word  sud  of 
tbe  sedpees  of  the  one  righteous  man  who,  aife 
himself  looked  upon  the  destruotion  which  he 
•rould  not  avert.  But  one  impression  is  left  upon 
ihe  mind  with  peculiar  vividness,  from  the  very 
•implkity  of  the  narrative,  and  it  is  that  of  utter 
de<«Jati(Mi.  Tills  is  heightened  by  the  contrast  and 
rrpetition  of  two  ideas.  On  the  one  hand  we  are 
reminded  no  less  than  six  times  in  the  narrative 
ill  ce.  vi.,  vil.,  viii.,  who  the  tenants  of  the  ark 
■rre  (vi.  18-21,  vii.  1-^,  7-9,  13-16,  viii  16,  17, 
\8,  19),  the  fisvored  and  rescued  few;  and  on  the 
lUier  hand  the  total  and  absolute  blotting  out  of 
fverything  else  is  not  less  emphatically  dwelt  upon 
(n.  23.  17,  vii.  4,  21-2'J).  Thii  evidently  designed 
wotrast  may  especially  be  traced  in  ch.  vii.  Fint, 
ve  read  in  ver.  6,  **  .\nd  Noah  was  six  hundred 
rears  oki  when  the  flood  came  —  waters  upon  the 
Suth."  'I1ien  follows  an  account  uf  Noah  and 
sis  &mily  and  the  animals  entering  into  the  ark. 
Xext,  verses  10-12  resume  the  subject  of  rcr.  7 : 
*  .Vnd  it  came  to  pass  after  seven  days  that  the 
waters  of  the  flood  were  upon  the  earth.  In  the 
lix  hundredth  year  of  Noah's  life,  in  the  second 
mooth,  o»  the  seventeenth  day  of  the  month,  on 
the  idf-saroe  day  were  all  the  fountains  of  the  great 
deep  bn^en  up,  and  the  windows  (or  flood-gates) 
of  heaven  were  opened.  And  the  rain  was  upon 
the  earth  forty  days  and  forty  nights.'*  Again 
lbs  narraUvs  returns  to  Noah  and  his  companions 
mi  their  safety  in  the  ark  (w.  13-16).  And 
then  ia  ver.  17  the  words  of  ver.  12  are  resumed, 
■mI  from  thence  to  the  end  of  the  chapter  a  very 
risipk  bat  very  powerful  and  Impressive  descrip- 
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«  It  is  liapiisslMs  to  Bsj  how  this  rsekootaig  of  tfane 
■as  BIS  lis,  aad  wtasther  a  laaar  or  sdar  year  Is  msaat. 
Mrik  hmontty  has  beso  expended  eo  ttUs  ^loaelloo 
^ss  Pslltih's  Qnnment.)^  bat  with  no  satisfaotory 


»  lbs  lavm  was  supposed  to  foretell  changes  in  'Jie 
iSBlber  both  by  its  flight  aad  its  ery  ^JQIan,  H  4. 
fIL  7 ;  Tlf^.  OtPff.  1. 882, 410).  Aooordlng  to  Jewish  tra- 
nftoa,  the  rsveo  was  pisserved  in  the  arK  In  order  to 
« lbs  prafNiltor  of  the  birds  whieh  aflsrwsfdp  ftd 
V  the  hnok  Olierith. 


tloQ  ii  given  of  the  appsllmg  catastrophe:  *'Ani* 
the  flood  was  forty  days  upon  the  earth :  and  tht 
waters  increased  and  bare  up  the  ark,  and  it 
was  lift  up  from  off  the  earth.  And  the  waters 
prevailed  and  increased  exceedingly  upon  the 
earth :  and  the  ark  went  on  the  fooe  <Mf  the  waten. 
And  the  waters  prevailed  very  exceedingly  upon 
the  earth,  and  all  the  high  mountains  which 
[were]  under  the  whole  heaven  were  covered. 
Fifteen  cubits  upwards  did  the  waters  prevail,  and 
the  mountains  were  covered.  And  all  flesh  died 
which  moveth  upon  the  earth,  of  fowl,  and  of  cat- 
tle, and  of  wild  beasts,  and  of  every  creeping  thing 
which  creepeth  upon  the  earth,  and  every  man. 
All  in  whose  nostrils  was  the  breath  of  life,  of  all 
that  was  in  the  dry  land,  died.  .A.nd  every  sub- 
stance which  was  on  the  fooe  of  the  ground  was 
blotted  out,  as  well  man  as  cattle  and  creeping 
thing  and  fowl  of  the  heaven:  they  were  blotted 
out  from  the  earth,  and  Noah  only  was  left,  and 
they  that  were  with  him  in  the  ark.  And  the 
waters  prevailed  on  the  earth  a  hundred  and  fifty 
days.-' 

The  waters  of  the  Ffood  mcressed  for  a  period  of 
190  days  (40+160,  comparing  vu.  12  and  24). 
And  then  **  God  remembered  Noah,"  and  made  a 
wind  to  pass  over  the  earth,  so  that  the  waters 
were  assuaged.  The  ark  rested  on  the  seventeenth 
day  of  the  seventh  month  <>  on  the  mountains  of 
Ararat  After  this  the  waters  gradually  decreased 
till  the  first  day  of  the  tenth  month,  when  the  tops 
of  the  mountains  were  seen.  It  was  then  that 
Noah  sent  forth,  first,  the  raven,^  which  flew  hither 
and  thither,  resting  probably  on  the  mountain-tope, 
but  not  returning  to  the  ark ;  and  next,  after  an 
iutsr>-al  of  seven  days  (cf.  viii.  10)  the  dove,  "  to 
see  if  the  waters  were  abated  from  the  ground  '* 
(i.  e.  the  fower  plain  country).  *'  But  the  dove," 
it  is  beautifully  said,  "  found  no  rest  for  the  sols 
of  her  foot,  and  she  returned  unto  him  into  the 
ark."  After  waiting  for  another  seven  days  he 
again  sent  forth  the  dove,  which  returned  this  tin  e 

with  a  fresh  (^*^tS)  olive-leaf  in  her  mouti ,  a  sign 
that  the  waters  were  still  lower.*'  And  once  more, 
after  another  interval  of  seven  days,  he  sent  forth 
the  dove,  and  she  "  returned  not  again  unto  him 
tiny  more,"  having  found  a  home  for  herself  upon 
the  earth.  No  picture  in  natural  history  was  ever 
drawn  with  more  exquisite  beauty  and  Cdelity  than 
this:  it  is  admirable  alike  for  its  poetry  and  its 
truth. 

On  reading  this  narrative  it  is  difllcult,  it  must 
be  confessed,  to  reooncile  the  language  employed 
with  the  hypothesis  of  a  partial  deluge.  The 
difficulty  does  not  lie  in  the  largeness  of  most  of 
the  terms  used,  but  rather  in  the  precision  of  one 
single  expression.  It  is  natural  to  supiMse  that 
the  writer,  when  he  speaks  of  **all  flenh,"  '^nll 
in  whose  nostrils  was  the  breath  of  life,"  refera 


e  The  oUve-trse  Is  an  evaigresn,  and  ■nems  to  have 
the  power  of  living  under  water,  according  to  Tlteo* 
phrsstos  {Hist.  Pkmi.  iv.  8)  and  Pliny  (H.  N.  xUi. 
60),  who  mention  oUve^txees  in  the  Bed  Sea.  The 
oUvi^  grows  in  Armenia,  bat  oaly  in  the  valleys  on  the 
south  side  of  Ararat,  not  on  the  slopes  of  the  mountsin. 
It  wikl  not  flourish  at  an  elevatfcm  where  avwa  Om 
mnlbe  ly,  walnut,  aad  aprkot  are  ftmad  (BMiK 
JHkmd*^  X.  920). 
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Mily  to  his  own  localitj.  Thii  nrt  of  kngiuge  is 
eoiiimon  enough  in  the  Bible  when  only  »  small 
pert  of  the  globe  is  intended,  llius,  for  in«tanoe, 
It  is  sud  that  **  nil  eountriet  came  into  Egypt  to 
Joseph  to  buy  ooni ; "  and  that  **  a  decree  went 
oat  from  Cenr  Augustus  that  all  Ac  world  should 
be  taxed.*'  In  these  and  many  similar  passages 
the  czprossions  of  the  writer  are  obviously  not  to 
be  taken  in  an  exactly  literal  sense.  Even  the 
apparently  very  distinct  phrase  **  all  the  high  hills 
Chat  were  under  the  whoU  heaven  mtt  oorered  " 
may  be  matched  by  another  precisely  similar, 
where  it  is  said  that  God  would  put  the  fear  and 
the  dread  of  Israel  upon  evei-y  nation  under 
heaven.  It  requires  no  efibrt  to  see  that  such  bn- 
gvage  is  framed  with  a  Idnd  of  poetic  breadth.  The 
real  difficulty  lies  in  the  connecting  of  this  state- 
ment with  the  district  in  which  Noah  is  supposed 
to  have  lived,  and  the  assertion  that  the  waters 
prevailed  ftileen  cubits  upward.  If  the  Ararat  on 
which  the  ark  rested  be  the  present  mountain  of 
the  same  name,  the  highest  peak  of  which  is  more 
than  17,000  feet  above  the  sea  [Ararat],  it  would 
have  been  quite  impossible  for  this  to  have  been 
covered,  the  water  reaching  10  cubits,  i.  e.  26  fret 
above  it,  unless  the  whole  earth  were  submerged. 
The  author  of  the  Gtneeie  of  the  Karth^  etc.,  has 
(ttdeavored  to  escape  this  dUBcuHy  by  shifting  the 
eeene  of  the  catastrophe  to  the  tow  country  on  the 
banks  of  the  Tigris  and  Euphrates  (a  miraculous 
overflow  of  these  rivers  being  sufficient  to  account 
for  the  Deluge),  and  supposing  that  the  '« fifteen 
cubits  upward  '*  are  to  be  reckoned,  not  from  the 
top  of  the  mountains,  but  from  the  surface  of  the 
plain.  By  «*  the  high  hills  **  he  thinks  nmy  be  meant 
only  slight  elevations,  called  **  high  "  because  they 
were  the  highest  parts  overflowed.  But  fifteen 
cubits  Is  only  a  little  more  than  twenty-six  feet, 
and  it  seems  absurd  to  suppose  that  such  trifling 
elevations  are  described  as  «'  all  the  high  hills  under 
the  whole  heaven."  At  this  rate  the  ark  itself 
must  have  been  twice  the  height  of  the  highest 
mountain.  The  plain  meaning  of  the  narrative  is, 
that  far  as  the  eye  could  sweep,  not  a  solitary  moun- 
tain reared  its  head  above  the  waste  of  waters.  On 
the  other  hand,  there  is  no  necessity  for  assuming 
that  the  ark  stranded  on  the  high  peaks  of  the 
mountain  now  called  Ararat,  or  even  that  that 
mountain  was  visible.  A  lower  mountain-range, 
such  as  the  Zagros  range  for  instance,  may  lie  in- 
'ended.  And  in  the  absence  of  all  geographical 
.■ertainty  in  the  matter  it  is  better  to  adopt  some 
such  explanation  of  the  difficulty.  Indeed  it  is  out 
of  the  question  to  Imagine  that  the  ark  rested  on 
the  top  of  a  mountain  which  is  covered  for  4,000 
fret  from  the  summit  with  perpetual  snow,  and  the 
ieecent  from  which  would  have  been  a  very  serious 
jiatter  both  to  men  and  other  animals.  The  local 
tradition,  according  to  which  fragments  of  the  ark 
are  still  believed  to  remain  on  the  summit,  can 
weigh  nothing  when  balanced  against  so  extreme  an 
improbability.  Assuming,  then,  that  the  Ararat 
here  mentioned  is  not  the  mountain  of  thai  name 
in  Armenia,  we  may  also  aasmne  the  inundation  to 
tiave  been  partial,  and  may  suppose  it  to  have  ex- 
tended over  the  whole  valley  of  the  Euphrates,  and 
saatward  as  far  as  the  nnge  of  mountains  running 
iown  to  the  Persian  GuSf,  or  fhrther.     Aa  the 

a  In  a  valuable  paper  by  ikir.  Joneph  Piastwtoh 
^SseSBtlj  published  In  the  P/imsnpktral  T^anMaetioM), 
t  Is  swjiistiil  that  In  all  probahiUty  the  oftgin  otnmn 
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inundatioo  Is  add  to  have  been  eaoaad  by  ths 
breaking  up  of  the  fountains  of  the  great  desp,  a. 
well  as  by  the  rain,  some  great  and  auddeii  sob* 
sidence  of  the  land  may  have  taken  plaoe, 
panied  by  an  inrush  of  the  waters  of  tlie  Pi 
Golf,  similar  to  what  oeeorred  in  the  Ruan  of 
Cutch,  on  the  eastern  arm  of  the  Indna,  in  1819 
when  the  sea  flowed  in,  and  in  a  fenr  boon  eon- 
verted  a  tract  of  buid,  2,000  square  miles  in  ana, 
into  an  inland  sea  or  lagoon  (see  the  aeeonnt  of 
tius  subsidence  of  the  Delta  of  the  Indni  la  Ljatt's 
PrincipUe  of  Geology,  pp.  460-«3). 

It  has  sometimes  been  sssfriwl  that  the  AmIb  of 
geology  are  conclusive  against  the  poasihillty  of  a 
univrnd  deluge.     Formerly,  indeed,  the  erietimee 
of   sheDs  and  corals  at  the  top  of  high  mom- 
tains  was  taken  to  be  no  less  conclusive  eA^mv  ^ 
other  way.    They  were  constantly  appealed  to  as 
a  proof  of  the  litenl  truth  of  the  Scripture  Daira- 
tive.    And  so  troublesome  and  inconvenient  a  pnoi 
did  it  seem  to  Voltaire,  that  he  attempted  to  ac> 
count  far  the  existence  of  fossil  sheUs  by  anting 
that  either  they  were  those  of  fresh-water  lakes  and 
rivers  evaporated  during  dry  seaeons,  or  of  land- 
snails  devebped  in  unusual  abundanoe  during  wet 
ones;  or  that  they  wen  shells  thathad  baen  dropped 
from  the  hats  of  pilgrims  on  their  way  from  the 
Holy  Ijuid  to  their  own  homes;  or  in  the  case  of 
the  ammonites,  that  they  wen  petrified  n^>tile8. 
It  speaks  ill  for  the  state  of  scianee  that  such  argu- 
ments could  be  advanced,  on  the  one  aide  for,  and 
on  the  other  against,  the  universality  of  the  Del- 
uge.    And  this  is  the  more  extraordinary  —  and 
the  fact  shows  how  very  slowly,  iriiera  pr^ndioes 
stand  in  the  way,  the  soundest  reasoning  will  be 
listened  to  —  when  we  remember  that  so  eariy  « 
the  year  1617  an  Italian  named  Aacastoro  had  dem- 
onstrated the  untenableness  of  the  vulgar  belief 
which  associated  these  fossil  remains  with  the  M o^ 
saic   Deluge,     ''lliat  inundation,**   he  observed, 
**  was  too  transient;  it  consisted  pfindpally  of  flu« 
viatile  waters;  and  If  it  had  transported  aheila  to 
givat  distances,  must  have  strewed  them  over  the 
surfrce,  not  buried  them  at  vast  depths  in  the  in- 
terior of  mountains.  .  .  .    But  the  dear  and  phil- 
oeophical  views  of  Fracastoro  were  disresarded,  and 
the  talent  and  argumentative  powen  of  the  leefned 
were  doomed  for  three  centuries  to  be  wasted  in  the 
discussion  of  these  two  sim|de  and  prdiniinary 
questions:   first,  whether  fosdl  remains  had  ever 
bekmged  to  living  creatures:  and  secondly,  wheth- 
er, if  this  be  admitted,  all  the  phenomena  eoold  not 
be  explained  by  the  Deluge  of  Noah  **  Lyell,  Frin- 
riftUe  of  Geology y  p.  90,  9th  ed.).    Even  within 
the  last  thirty  years  geokigists,  like  Gorier  and 
Buckland,  have  thought  that  the  e&petjlcial  depots 
its  might  be  referred  to  the  period  of  this  Noaehian 
Flood.     Subeequent  Infestigation,  however,  riiowed 
that  if  the  received  ohronolc^y  were  even  approxi- 
mately correct,  this  was  out  of  the  quesyon,  sa 
these  deposits  must  have  taken  pkee  thoosanda  of 
yean  before  the  time  of  Noah,  and  indeed  befan 
the  enation  of  man.    Hence  thegoologie  diloviam 
is  to  be  canliilly  distinguiahed  from  the  historic 
And  although,  singulariy  enough,  the  kteat  discov. 
eries  give  some  support  to  the  opiirion  that  man  viaj 
hare  been  in  existence  during  the  formation  of  the 
drift,o  yet  even  then  that  formation  could  not  han 


will  have  to  be  thrown  back  Into  a  greatly  earlier  ac 
tlqailjf  than  that  usually  assigned  to  It,  but  the  pWi 
tooeoe  deposlfei  to  be  brought  down  to  a  muek 
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vsollfld  from  a  men  temporary  iiiboMnioa  Uw 
tkii  of  the  U  mie  Ddoge,  bat  most  hftve  been  the 
jftet  of  ettoaei  in  opcrstion  fiv  ages.  So  tu  then, 
t  k  dear,  there  ia  no  evidence  now  on  tiie  earth*s 
•■ribee  hi  fiivor  of  a  univenal  Deluge. 

Bet  ia  there  any  poaitiTe  geological  evidence 
agalnt  it?     Hugh  MiUer  and  other  geologists  have 
mabtuned  that  there  is.    They  appeal  to  the  tui 
that  in  variooa  parts  of  the  worlds  such  as  Auveigne 
k  Ranee,  and  along  the  flanks  of  /Etna,  there  are 
oones  of  looae  soorisB  and  ashes  belonging  to  long 
■rtinet  volcanoes,  which  most  be  at  least  triple  the 
nftiiioity  of  the  Noaehiui  Deluge,  aud  which  yet 
■Ubit  no  traoea  of  abrasion  by  the  action  of  water. 
T1m9»  fcoee  ocmes,  they  argue,  roust  have  oeen  swept 
ly  had  the  water  of  the  Deluge  ever  reached 
But  this  albumen  t  is  by  no  means  con« 
The  heaps  of  scoriA  are,  we  have  been 
by  carefhi  scientific  observers,  not  of  that 
eohoent  kind  which  they  suppose.     And  it 
weald  have  been  quite  possible  for  a  gradually  ad- 
VHMing  inundation  to  have  sulmiergai  these,  and 
then  gradually  to  have  retired  without  leaving  any 
maik  of  its  action.     Indeed,  although  there  is  no 
pfoof  that  the  whole  world  e^-er  was  submerged  at 
sue  time,  and  although,  ai^gumg  from  the  observed 
fads  of  the  geological  catadjsnis,  we  should  be  dis- 
posed to  regard  such  an  event  as  in  the  highest  de- 
pm  improbable,  it  cannot,  on  geolugical  grounds 
done,  be  pronounced  impossible.     The  water  of  the 
^obe  is  to  the  land  in  the  proportion  of  three-fifths 
»  two-fiflhs      There  already  existed  therefore,  in 
Jw  dilftnnt  seas  and  lakes,  water  sufficient  to  cover 
the  whole  earth.     And  the  whole  earth  might  have 
been  sobmerged  for  a  twelvemonth,  as  stated  in 
Generis,  or  even  for  a  much  longer  period,  without 
my  traeeof  such  submersion  beuig  now  discernible. 
There  is,   however,  other  evidence  conclusive 
the  hjrpothesis  of  a  universal  deluge,  miracle 
uThe  first  effect  of  the  covering  of  the 
whole  globe  with  water  would  be  a  complete  ckoiige 
ta  its  Hi*"**^t  the  general  tendency  being  to  lower 
md  equaHae  the  temperature  of  all  parts  of  its  sur- 
Pari  patau  with   this  process  .  .  .  would 
the  destruction  of  the  great  nujority  of  ma- 
vne  animals.     And  this  would  take  place,  partly  by 
reason  of  the  entire  change  in  climatal  conditions, 
tao  sadden  and  gmerel  to  be  escaped  by  migration ; 
nd,  in  stiH  greater  measure,  in  consequence  of  the 
mdden  change  in  the  depth  of  the  water.    Great 
mnltitades  of  marine  animals  can  only  live  between 
tk&anMrks,  or  at  depths  less  tlian  fifty  fathoms ; 
sod  M  by  the  hypothesis  the  land  had  to  be  de- 
pressed many  thousands  of  feet  in  a  fow  months, 
■ad  to  be  raised  again  with  equal  eelerlty,  it  follows 
that  the  animals  could  not  possibly  have  aecommo- 
iated  theoMdves  to  such  vast  and  rapid  changes. 
AH  tLa  littoeal  animals,  therefore,  would  have  been 
kiQed.     The  nee  oi  aooni'Shells  and  periwinkles 
voold  have  been  exterminated,  and  aU  the  coral- 
ree^  of  the  Pacific  would  at  ones  hare  been  con- 
lerted  into  dead  coral,  never  to  grow  again.  But  so 
ir  is  this  from  being  the  case,  that  acorn-ehells, 
periwinkles,  and  coral  still  survire,  and  there  is 
jood  evidence  that  they  have  continued  to  exist 
lad  flourish  for  many  thousands  of  years.     On  the 
alhcr  hand  Noah  was  not  directed  to  take  marine 
MOBieli  of  any  kind  into  the  ark,  nor  indeed  is  it 
war  io  see  how  th^  could  have  been  preserved. 


parted,  geologteally  spoakhig,  than  fwloglsti 
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**  Again,  had  the  whole  gk>be  been  suhnMiged. 
the  sea-water  covering  the  land  would  at  onee  have 
destroyed  every  frnh-water  fish,  moUuak,  and 
worm;  and  as  none  of  these  wen  taken  mto  the 
ark,  the  8e\'wal  species  would  have  become  extinct. 
Nothing  of  the  kind  hss  occurred. 

"  Lastly,  such  experiments  as  have  been  made 
with  regard  to  the  action  of  sea-water  upon  terres- 
trial pluits  leave  very  little  doubt  that  snbmeigenoe 
in  sea-water  for  ten  or  eleven  months  would  have 
efltetually  destroyed  not  only  the  great  migority  of 
the  plants,  but  their  seeds  as  well.  And  yet  it  is 
not  said  that  Noah  took  any  stock  of  plants  with 
him  into  the  ark,  or  that  the  animals  which  issued 
fipom  it  had  the  ^ghtest  difiSculty  ui  obtaining  pss- 
tunw 

^*  There  are,  then,  it  must  be  confessed,  very 
strong  grounds  for  believittg  that  no  universal 
deluge  ever  ocouired.  Suppose  the  Flood,  on  Uie 
other  hand,  to  hare  been  local:  suppose,  for  in- 
stance, the  valley  of  the  Euphrates  to  hare  been 
submerged ;  and  then  the  necessity  for  preserving 
all  the  species  of  animals  disappears.  For,  in  the 
first  place,  there  was  nothing  to  prevent  the  birds 
and  many  of  the  laige  mammals  from  getting 
away ;  and  in  the  next,  the  numlier  of  species  pe- 
culiar to  that  gec^rapbical  area,  and  which  would 
be  absolutely  destroyed  by  its  being  flooded,  sup 
posing  they  could  not  escape,  is  insignificant." 

All  these  consideration  ^  point  with  overwhelming 
force  in  the  same  direction,  and  compel  us  to 
believe,  unless  we  suppose  that  a  stupendous  mira- 
cle was  wrought,  that  the  Flood  of  Noah  (like  othei 
deluges  of  which  we  read)  extoided  only  over  a 
limited  area  of  the  globe. 

It  now  only  remains  to  notice  the  later  allusions 
to  the  catastrophe  occurring  in  the  Bible,  and  the 
traditions  of  it  preserved  in  other  nations  besides 
the  Jewish. 

The  word  specially  used  to  designate  the  Flood 

of  Noah  (7)21971  hammabMl)  occurs  in  only  one 
other  passage  of  Scripture,  Ps.  xxix.  10.  The  poet 
there  sings  of  the  Majesty  of  God  ss  seen  in  the 
storm.  It  is  not  improbable  that  the  heavy  rain 
accompanying  the  thunder  and  lightning  had  been 
such  as  to  swell  the  torrents,  and  perhaps  cause  a 
partial  inundation.  This  carried  back  his  thoughts 
to  the  Great  Flood  of  which  he  had  oftm  read, 
and  he  sang,  "Jehovah  sat  as  king  at  the  Flood,'* 
and  looking  up  at  the  clear  fiuje  of  the  sky.  and  on 
the  freshness  and  glory  of  nature  around  him,  ho 
added,  "  and  Jehovah  remaineth  a  king  for  ever.'* 
In  Is.  liv.  9,  the  Flood  is  spoken  of  as  "  the  waten 
of  Noah.**  God  Himself  appeals  to  his  promise 
made  after  the  Hood  as  a  pledge  of  his  fiuthfulness 
to  Israel:  **  For  this  is  as  the  waten  of  Noah  unto 
Me :  for  as  I  hare  sworn  that  the  waten  of  Noah 
should  no  more  go  orer  the  earth :  so  hare  I  sworn 
that  I  would  not  be  wroth  with  thee  nor  rebuke 
thee.'* 

In  the  N.  T.  our  Lord  gives  the  sanction  of  bis 
own  authority  to  the  historical  truth  of  the  narra- 
tive. Matt.  xxiv.  87  (cf.  Luke  xvii.  26),  declaring 
thd«  the  state  of  the  worid  at  his  Second  (doming 
shaa  be  such  as  it  was  in  the  days  of  Noah.  St. 
Peter  speaks  of  the  «*  long  suflbring  of  (Sod,** 
which  *"  waited  in  the  days  of  Noah  while  the  ark 
walk  %  preparing,  wberehi  few,  that  is,  eight  anak 
were  saved  by  water,*'  and  sees  in  the  watsrs  ef 
the  tlood  by  which  the  ark  was  borne  up  a  type 
of  Baptism,  by  which  the  C^ureh  is 


HI  tbc  worhl.  Aud  •gun.  in  hii  Second  EjdtUa 
Cl,  be  clM  it  u  an  intUuea  of  the  right- 
m  jiiri'/nietit  of  Uod  vbo  ipuvd  not  tfaa  old 


■  gntt  ud  dalniclive  flood 
im^  put  of  Tnuikiad  acspsl 
tfry  cleHT  whether  tljej  point 

,  or  HhetliCT  thej  were  of  nation*] 
^Etibodj  merely  recorde  of  enL    ' 


doalit  th«  rewnibluics  between  the  heothei 
ihe  Jswiah  atoriei  ■»  » idiliinK  u  to  rem 
eoondly  certun  llut  tlie  former  were  borrowed 
fitm  the  ktler.  We  find,  indeed,  ■  injlbologiol 
sfement,  the  Jibeence  of  lUl  monl  purpoie,  end  A 
mlknul  end  local  coloring,  bul,  diictmible  irnoiigtt 
Ibae,  undoubtnl  festaru  of  the  primitive  hintor;. 
The  IndltioiiB  which  come  iwamt  to  tho  DiiiUol 
■ocDunt  ere  thoee  of  the  luitiaiii  of  Wcalero 
Forenioit  unonget  theae  i*  the  Chiddeui. 
pmerved  In  a  Kngment  of  ItenMui,  uid 
IbUowi:  "After  the  death  of  Anlnte*.  hii 
Slsulhrut  reigned  eighteen  uri.  In  hii  time 
penrrt  a  great  Deluge;  Die  iiislorj  of  which  ii 
deacrilied.     The  IMty  Kronoa  appeared  to  him  in 

Uk  muiiih  Dniiu  there  would  he  a  Sood  b;  wi 
aumkiiid  would  be  deatniFCd.     He  Ihtrefora 
joined  him  to  writo  a  liistorj  of  the  beginnini;, 
eoum,  and  end  of  all  Ihiugi;  and  to  burj  " 
the  Citj  of  the  Sun  at  Sippara:  and  to  bi 
vend  {mJ/pBt),  and  to  tnke  witli  liini  into 
biendi  and   relationi:  and  to  put  on  board  food 
and  drink,  tnuetber  villi  difli:reiit  wilnialt,  bird! 
and  qnadrupeda;  and  ai  aoon  a>  he  hail  made  al 

Haring  aaked  Ibe  Ueitj  whitlier  he  waa  to       " 
le  goda,  after  having  t 


,e  good  of 


g  di90l>ediFnt  (U  the  heavenly  visio 
Vullt  a  veiwcl  five  itadia  in  leiii{lh,  and  t' 
nadth.  Into  thii  he  put  everjtliing  which  he 
l>ad  prfparrd,  and  embarked  in  it  hia  wife 
(liildreii,  and  hie  penoiial  frieri'Ii.  A^er  the 
Sad  been  upon  the  earth  am]  waa  in  time  sh 


■ith  mud  on  their  (eeU     A  tliird  lime  he  repealed 
the  eiperinient  and 

Thence  Xiiuthrua  judged  that  tlie  ewlb  waa  viaiUe 
iluve  the  witera;  and  accordingly  be  mai 
jpcning  In  the  i-enelC?).  and  leeing  iiaX  i 
■irnnded  upon  the  >ile  of  a  certain  mounta: 
quitted  it  with  hia  wile  and  daughter,  ani 
jllot-  Having  then  pi^d  hi)  adoration  lo  tliei 
Uld  having  built  an  altitr  and  offered  lacrifii 
Ihe  goda,  he,  together  with  thoee  who  harl  left  the 


Ui  rife,  hli  daogbttr,  and  tfaa  fOot  had  ahafol  th. 
•ame  boner.  It  told  (hem,  ujoreiirtr,  that  Ika; 
■baold  Tttura  to  Babjbn,  aiid  bow  ,t  waa  ordained 

been  btinad  in  Sippara  and  im)«rt  than  lo  D>aD- 
1,  and  that  the  oouiiU;  wboe  thej  theo  nn 
the  land  of  Armenia.  The  real  having  heard 
e  wonU,  offered  tfcrificea  lo  the  goda,  and 
ng  a  drcuit  joumejad  to  Babjlon-  The  \caad 
bnng  thua  itranded  in  Armenia,  lome  pert  od  it 
jntaina  of  the  Corcjrvana 
(or  CordjKani,  i.  e.  the  Kutda  or  Kuniiitanl  ia 
Armenia ;  and  the  people  ictapa  off'  the  '"'-——■ 
bora  the  teteel  and  make  UM  of  it  by  way  •/ 
Now,  when  tboae  of  whom  ««  but 
returned  to  Babykin,  they  dtig  up  If^ 
I  which  had  been  buried  at  Sippara;  tlt-T 
nided  many  eitiea  and  built  lem]i«a,  aud 
e  country  of  Uahylon  became  inhabited 
(Cory'i  AiKitfU  F>-aym.taU,'  pp.  96-89). 
r  venion  atiridgcd,  hot  lubetantiallj  the 
I  given  frvm  Abydsiui  {Ibid.  pp.  33,  34}. 
The  venion  ol  Lupolemui  (quoted  b;  Euarluiia, 
/'iiep.  Htnng.  i.  91  i*  euiioiu:  "The  city  of 
Uahylon,"  be  aaya,  "  oat*  iU  fnutdatioti  lo  tboae 
who  were  aated  from  tlie  Deluge ;  they  were  ^anla, 
and  they  built  the  tower  celebrated  in  bialory." 
Other  notion  of  a  Flood  may  be  found  (a)  in  the 
Phffinician  niylhology,  whera  the  vidorj  of  Pontiu 
(the  lea)  ovw  llemaraui  (the  earth)  b  meutinoed 
Laee  the  quotation  Irom  Sancboniatbon  in  Cory,  aa 
above,  p,  13):  <b)  in  the  Sibylline  Onclea,  pad]; 
l>orTowed  no  doubt  from  the  Bildical  nartativc,  and 
paitly  perhapi  from  lome  Uabykmian  ilar^.  In 
these  inentjon  ii  made  of  the  Deluge,  after  which 
Kronoa,  Titan,  and  ,Ii|>etui  ruled  the  vorid,  each 
taking  a  aeparale  portion  (or  liirawlf,  and  muain- 
iiig  at  peace  till  niter  Ihe  death  id  Noah,  when 
Kronoa  and  'Illan  enga^  in  war  with  one  another 
{lb.  p.  bi).  To  tliae  muit  be  added  (c)  Ibe 
riirygian  atory  of  king  Annakoa  or  Naooakoa 
(tjioch)  in  Iconiuni.  who  reached  an  age  of  "win 
Ihui  300  )*an,  foretold  the  llood,  and  wept  and 
prajed  lor  hia  people,  aeeiiig  tbe  deatruction  thai 
'  ig  upon  them.      Very  curiont,  ai  ahowing 


I  with   I 


TboH 


rrmaln^  behind,  when  they  found  Ibal 

and  hit  fon. 

hft  IIM  veaac 
bim  by  bli  i 


)   had 


t\  and  began  to  look  Ibr  him.  calling 
an>e.  Him  they  bhw  no  more, ' 
litem  from  heaven,  bidding  tbem  Ind 
•Isoi  live*,  and  to  join  him  who  waa  gone 
«Uk  Ikl  gadaj  and  further  inlbrmuig  Ibem  that 


t  have  taken  in 


a  In  PhTTfla,  I* 

mmenKicaled.     "  lie  ck> 
i  Ibnnerly  called  '  Kib6lo* 


on  which  the  I'lood  ia  cc 

ii  known  to  hi 

or  '  Uie  Ark; '  and  it  la  alio  known  that  the  coin) 

of  citiaa  in  that  age  eihiblted  lome  leading  point 

in  their  my-Jiokigical  failtorj.     The  medal  In  qus 
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urn  K^trntniM  ft  kind  di  aqvan  vcMel  fl'tatiiig  in 
the  mlcr.  Through  ao  opeoiog  in  it  are  teen  two 
penoDs,  B  man  ai^  a  woman.  Upon  the  top  of 
this  ebttt  «ir  ark  ia  perched  a  bird,  wbilit  another 
ffiei  toward  it  carrying  a  branch  between  its  feet. 
Befcre  the  veaael  are  reproKnted  the  same  pair  ai 
baving  jnat  quitted  it,  and  got  upon  the  dry  buid. 
SingnlBrlj  enough,  too  on  eome  specimens  of  this 
OH^  the  letters  NO,  or  NUE,  have  been  found  on 
the  vend,  as  in  the  annexed  cut.  (See  Eclchel 
iii.  193,  133;  Wtaeman,  Ltcturti  on  Science  and 
RiMtfUd  RtHgum,  n.  128,  129.)  Iliis  fact  m  no 
doubt  reoiaricable,  but  too  much  stress  must  not 
tietrid  upon  it;  for,  making  full  allowance  for  the 
hml  tiaditHm  aa  having  occasioned  it,  we  must  not 
foigei  th6  influence  which  the  Biblical  account 
Miild  have  in  modifying  the  native  story. 

Aa  bdonging  to  this  cycle  of  tradition,  mutt  be 
leekoned  atao  <1)  the  Syrian,  rekted  by  Lueian 
(Ih  DtA  Syt-d^  e.  13),  and  connected  wiUi  a  huge 
in  tLe  earth  near  Hieropolis  into  which  the 
of  the  (lood  are  suppoaed  to  have  drained : 
md  (2)  the  Armenian,  quoted  by  Joiephus  {Ani, 
I  9)  from  Niookus  Damasoeuus,  who  flourished 
sbont  the  age  of  Augustus.  He  says:  ^< There  is 
■bote  Minjaa  in  the  land  of  Armenia,  a  great 
■wnntain,  which  is  called  Baris  [t.  e  a  ship],  to 
vtiieh  it  ia  said  that  many  persons  fled  at  the  time 
of  the  Dduge,  and  so  were  saved ;  and  that  one  in 
partieular  was  carried  thither  upon  an  ark  {iwX 
xdpnueef)*  *nd  was  Uiided  upon  its  summit;  and 
that  the  remains  of  the  vessel's  pUnks  and  timbers 
wen  bug  preserved  upon  the  mountain.  Perhaps 
tkia  was  the  same  person  of  whom  Moses  the  Legis- 
(stor  of  the  Jews  wrote  an  account.** 

A  neond  cycle  of  traditions  is  that  of  Eastern 
Asia.  To  this  bek>ng  the  Persian,  fndian,  and 
ChineK.  The  Persian  is  mixed  up  with  its  coe- 
aogony,  and  hence  loses  anything  like  an  historical 
Bspcct.  •*The  world  having  been  corrupted  by 
Ahriman,  it  was  necessary  to  bring  over  it  a  nni- 
fcrsal  flood  of  water  that  all  impurity  might  be 
washed  away.  The  rain  came  down  in  drops  as 
laq^  as  the  head  of  a  bull;  the  earth  was  under 
water  to  the  height  of  a  man,  and  the  creatures  of 
Ahriman  were  destroyed.** 

The  Chinese  story  is,  in  many  respects,  singu- 
Itfly  fike  the  Biblical,  according  to  the  Jesuit  M. 
Martinius,  who  says  tiiat  the  Chinese  computed  it 
to  have  taken  place  4,000  years  before  the  Christian 
oa.  Fih-he,  the  reputed  author  of  Chinese  oivU- 
tcation,  is  said  to  have  escaped  from  the  waters  of 
the  Deluge.  He  reappears  as  the  fint  man  at  the 
peodoetion  of  a  renovated  world,  attended  by  seven 
eompaniona  —  bb  wife,  his  three  sons,  and  three 
^anghters,  by  whose  intermarriage  the  whole  cirsle 
of  the  universe  is  finally  completed  (Hardwick, 
CftrisC  nnd  other  Mattert,  iii.  16).a 

The  Indian  tradition  appears  in  various  forms. 
Of  these,  the  one  which  most  remarkably  agrees 
the  Biblical  account  is  that  contained  in  the 
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)MahAMArata.  We  are  there  told  tha&  Brahma, 
having  taken  the  form  of  a  fish,  appeared  to  the 
pious  Manu  (Satya,  t.  e.  the  righteous,  as  Noah 
is  also  called)  on  the  banks  of  the  river  W'IriuL 
Thence,  at  his  request,  Manu  transferred  him  whet 
he  grew  bigger  to  the  Ganges,  and  finally,  when 
he  was  too  kirge  even  for  the  Ganges,  to  the  ocean. 
Brahma  now  announces  to  Manu  the  approach  o< 
the  Deluge,  and  bids  him  build  a  ship  and  put  ii 
it  all  kinds  of  seeds  together  with  the  seven  Rishis, 
or  holy  beings.  The  Flood  begins  and  covers  ths 
whole  earth.  Brahma  himself  appears  in  the  form 
of  a  homed  fish,  and  the  vessel  bemg  made  fbst  tc 
him  he  draws  it  for  many  years,  and  finally  lands 
on  the  loftiest  summit  of  Mount  Himarat  (i.  e.  the 
Himalaya).  Then,  by  the  command  of  God,  the 
ship  is  made  fost,  and  in  memory  of  the  event  tl» 
mountain  called  Naubandhana  (i.  e.  ih^hirmdmg). 
By  the  fik^-or  of  Brahma,  Manu,  after  the  Flood, 
creates  the  new  race  of  mankind,  which  are  hence 
termed  Manudsba,  i.  e.  bom  of  Manu  (Bopp,  cKe 
Sundfluth).  The  PurAnic  or  popular  version  is  of 
much  later  date,  and  is,  **  according  to  its  own 
admission,  colored  and  disguised  by  allegorieal 
imagery.'*  Another  and  perhaps  the  most  ancient 
version  of  all  is  that  contained  in  the  Qatapat*ha- 
Br^m^na.  The  peculiarity  of  this  is  that  its 
locality  ia  manifestly  north  of  the  Himalaya  range, 
over  which  Manu  is  supposed  to  have  crosMd 
into  India.  Both  versions  will  be  found  at  length  in 
Hardwick's  Chrlti  and  other  Matters^  ii.  145-152. 
The  account  of  the  Flood  in  the  Koran  is  drawn, 
apparently,  partly  from  Biblical,  and  partly  from 
Persian  sources.  In  the  main,  no  doubt,  it  follows 
(be  narrative  in  Genesis,  but  dwells  at  length  on 
the  testimony  of  Noah  to  the  unbelieving  (Sale's 
Korany  eh.  xi.  p.  181).  He  is  said  to  have  tarried 
among  bis  people  one  thousand  save  fifty  years  (ch. 
xxix.  p.  327).  The  people  soofibd  at  and  derided 
him;  and  **  thus  were  tbey  employed  until  our  sen- 
tence was  put  in  execution  and  the  oven  poured  forth 
water."  Difl^rent  explanations  have  been  given  of 
this  oven  which  may  be  seen  in  Sale's  note.  He 
suggests  (after  Hyde,  de  AeL  Pers.)  that  this  idea 
was  borrowed  from  the  Persian  Magi,  who  also  fan- 
cied that  the  first  waters  of  the  Deluge  gushed  out 
of  the  oven  of  a  certain  old  woman  named  Zala 
CQfa.  But  the  word  Tanner  (oven),  he  observes, 
may  mean  only  a  receptacle  in  which  waters  are 
gathered,  or  the  fissure  from  which  they  brake 
forth.^  Another  peculiarity  of  this  version  is,  that 
Noah  calls  in  vain  to  one  of  his  sons  to  enter  into 
the  ark :  he  reftises,  in  the  hope  of  escaping  to  a 
mountain,  and  is  drowned  before  his  fiither's  eyes 
The  ark,  moreover,  is  said  to  have  rested  on  the 
mountain  Al  Jftdi,  which  Sale  supposes  should  be 
written  Jordl  or  Giordi,  and  connects  with  the  Gor- 
dysBi,  Cardu,  etc.,  or  Kurd  Mountains  on  the  bor- 
ders of  Armenia  and  Mesopotamia  (cb.  xi.  pp.  181- 
183,  and  notet), 
A  third  cycle  of  traditions  is  to  be  found  aroont 


•  D  OotxhUf,  In  a  paper  **  On  Buddhism  in  China," 
namanieated  to  the  Royal  Aslatie  Society  {Jownal, 
ivl.  79),  says  Chat  he  mw  In  one  of  the  Boddbisi  tern 
MM, "  In  beautlftil  stoooo,  the  scene  where  Kwan-yln 
tbe  OoMess  of  Mercy,  loolu  down  from  hsaven  upon 
Ih^  kxMly  Noah  In  his  ark,  amidst  the  raglDg  waves 
rf  hs  dslDga,  with  the  dolphins  swimming  around  ss 
9fa  Issi  Bsaas  of  safotjr,  and  the  dove  with  an  olive- 
In  its  beak  0ylng  toward  the  vesseL  NotfaJag 
have  easssdsd  tlie  beauty  of  the  exccutioo." 


•  It  is  stated,  on  good  authority,  that  the  Chinese 

•  attribute  the  origin  of  their  ftunous  cycle  of  60  years 
« to  Ta-Nao,  t.  e.  Nao  the  great,  or  divine  Nao  (WU* 

•  dams's  MidJlt  Kingdom^  ii.  201,  and  Pauthier's  China 
11. 28).  H. 

b  The  road  firam  Salsbuxy  to  Bad-Gastein  pasMS  bf 
some  mj  singular  flasuies  made  in  the  limestone  by 
the  conree  of  the  strsam,  wkiioh  ars  luMwn  by  tfek 
nams  of  "  Mo  Otau"  or  '<  The  Ovem.'* 
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^e  American  nations.  Theie,  as  might  be  expected, 
show  occasionally  some  marlu  of  resemblance  to  the 
Asiatic  legends.  The  one  in  esistence  among  the 
Cherokees  reminds  us  of  the  story  in  the  Mahah- 
h^ta,  only  that  a  dog  here  renders  tl)e  same  ser- 
rice  to  his  master  as  the  fish  does  there  to  Manu. 
**Th>s  dog  was  rery  pertinacious  in  visiting  the 
banks  of  a  river  for  several  dajs,  where  he  stood 
l^aung  at  the  water  and  howling  piteously.  Being 
idiarply  spolcen  to  by  his  master  and  ordered  honte, 
he  revealed  the  coming  evil.  He  concluded  his  pre- 
diciion  by  saying  that  the  escape  of  bin  master  and 
Aunily  from  drowning  depended  upon  their  throw- 
ing him  into  the  waiter;  that  to  escape  drowning 
himself  he  must  take  a  boat  and  put  in  it  all  he 
wished  to  save:  that  it  would  then  rain  hard  a  long 
time,  and  a  great  overflowing  of  the  land  would 
lake  place.  By  obeying  this  prediction  the  man 
and  his  family  were  saved,  and  Ax>m  them  the  earth 
was  again  peopled.**  (Schoobraft,  Notes  on  the 
Iroquou,  pp.  358,  359.) 

**  Of  the  different  nations  that  inhabit  Mexico," 
says  A.  von  Humboldt,  "  the  following  had  paint- 
ings resembling  the  deluge  of  Cozcox,  namely,  the 
Aztecs,  the  Miztecs,  the  Zapotecs,  tlie  'Hascaltecs, 
and  the  Mechoacans.  The  Noah,  Xisuthrus,  or 
Manu  of  these  nations  Is  termed  Coxcox,  Teo- 
Cipactli,  or  Teapi.  He  saved  himself  with  his 
wife  Xochiquetzatl  in  a  bark,  or,  according  to  other 
traditions,  on  a  raft.  The  painting  represents 
Coxcox  in  the  midst  of  the  water  waiting  for  a 
bark.  The  mountain,  the  summit  of  which  rises 
above  the  waters,  is  the  peak  of  Colhuaaw,  the 
Ararat  of  the  Mexicans.  At  the  foot  of  the  moun- 
Uin  are  the  heads  of  Coxcox  and  his  wife.  The 
latter  is  Itnowii  by  two  tresses  in  the  form  of  horns, 
denoting  the  female  sex.  The  men  bom  after  the 
Deluge  were  dumb:  the  dove  from  the  top  of  a 
tree  distributed  among  them  tongues,  represented 
under  the  form  of  small  commas.'*  Of  the  Me- 
rhoacan  tradition  he  writes,  "  that  Coxcox,  whom 
they  called  Tezpi,  embarked  in  a  spacious  ac:^lU 
with  his  wife,  his  children,  several  animals,  and 
grain.  When  the  Great  Spirit  ordered  the  waters 
to  withdraw,  Tezpi  sent  out  from  his  bark  a  wH- 
ture,  the  zopUote  or  vuUuv  awa.  This  bird  did 
not  return  on  account  of  the  caraues  with  which 
the  earth  was  strewed.  Tezpi  sent  out  other  birds, 
one  of  which,  the  humming-bird,  alune  retunied, 
holding  in  its  beak  a  branch  clad  with  leaves. 
Tezpi,  seeing  that  fresh  \*erdure  covered  the  soil, 
quitted  his  bark  near  the  mountain  of  Colhuacon  '* 
(Kt/e*  (It*  CortiiUeret  el  ,\fonumtiu  dt  CAmenque, 
pp.  226,  227).  A  peculiarity  of  many  of  these 
American  Indian  traditions  must  be  noted,  and  that 
is,  that  the  Flood,  according  to  them,  usually  took 
place  in  the  time  of  the  First  Man,  who.  together 
with  bis  family,  escape.  But  MUller  {Amei-lcnn- 
i»che  UrrtUgioatn)  goes  too  far  when  he  draws 
from  this  the  conclusion  that  these  traditions  are 
consequently  coemogonic  and  have  no  historical 


a  *  Lttckea,  as  quotod  by  Auberleo  (Di«  Q&ni. 
Offenbanmg^  I.  144),  remarks,  rvpectiog  those  tnuli- 
tlons  among  the  American  aborigines,  that  the  form  In 
which  the  natives  relate  them  agrees  in  such  a  striking 
tianner  with  the  Bible  history  that  we  cannot  blame 
the  astonished  Spaniards  if  on  their  flrat  dw^very  of 
that  continent,  thfy  believed,  on  Hccount  of  theM  and 
■tmSlar  traditions,  that  the  Apostle  Thomas  must  have 
^saelwid  Christianity  there.  Truly  we  must  regard  it 
m  4|  vork  of  PmTldenc«  that  this  new  world,  which 
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Tslne.  The  fisctseems  rather  tobethat  all  mataitij 
of  the  age  between  the  Creation  and  the  Flood  had 
perished,  and  that  hence  these  two  great  events 
were  brought  into  close  juxtaposition.  This  is  il» 
less  unlikely  when  we  see  how  very  meagre  even  the 
Biblical  history  of  that  age  is. 

It  may  not  be  amiss,  before  we  go  on  to  speak  ol 
the  traditions  of  more  enlUvated  raees,  to  mentioi 
the  les^nd  still  preserved  among  the  inhabitants  of 
the  FQf  isUnds,  although  not  bdonging  to  oar  last 
group.  They  eay  that.  **  after  the  i^nds  had  been 
peopled  by  the  first  man  and  woman,  a  great  rain 
took  place  by  which  they  were  finally  submeiged; 
but  before  the  highest  places  woe  eovered  by  the 
waters,  two  large  double  canoes  made  their  a{>pear- 
anoe.  In  one  of  these  was  Rokora  the  god  of  car- 
penters, in  the  other  Hokola  his  head  workman,  whn 
picked  up  some  of  the  people  and  kept  them  on 
board  untU  the  waters  bad  subskled,  after  which 
they  were  again  landed  on  the  island.  It  is  rqwrted 
that  in  former  times  canoes  were  always  kept  in 
readiness  against  another  inundation.  The  per- 
sons thus  saved,  eight  in  number,  were  landed  at 
Mbenga,  where  the  highest  of  their  gods  is  said  to 
have  made  his  first  appearance.  By  virtue  of  this 
tradiUou,  the  chiefs  of  Mbenga  take  rank  before  a!) 
others  and  have  alwa3's  acted  a  oonspieuoos  part 
among  the  F(jfs  lliey  style  themselves  NgaH- 
clttVfi'ki-langi  —  sul>ject  to  heaven  alone.*'  (Wilkea, 
Exploiing  Hxp€*Htiim)fi 

One  more  cyele  of  traditrans  we  shafl  notice  — 
that,  namely,  of  the  HeUenic  races. 

Hellas  has  two  versions  of  a  flood,  one  associated 
with  Ogyges  {Jtd,  Aft-ic.  as  quoted  by  Eoseb. 
Pirtp.  A'v.  X.  10),  and  the  other,  in  a  for  moce 
elaborate  form,  with  Dmicalion.  Both,  however,  are 
of  late  origin  —  they  woe  unknown  to  Homer  and 
Hesiod.  Herodotus,  though  he  mentions  DeucaliMi 
as  one  of  the  first  kings  of  the  Hellenea,  says  not 
a  word  about  the  Fl<X)d  (i.  56)^  Pindar  ia  the 
first  writer  who  mentions  it  {Olymp.  ix.  37  ff.)  In 
ApoUodorus  {BMo,  i.  7)  and  Ovid  {Metam,  i.  280), 
the  story  appears  in  a  much  more  d^nite  shape. 
Finally,  Lucian  gives  a  narrative  {De  Ded  Syr.  c. 
12,  1*3),  not  very  difierent  from  that  of  Ovid,  ex- 
cept that  he  makes  provision  for  the  safety  of  the 
animals,  which  Ovid  does  not.  He  attributes  the 
necessity  for  the  Deluge  to  the  exceeding  wicked- 
ness of  the  existing  race  of  men,  and  declares  that 
the  earth  opened  and  sent  forth  waters  to  swallow 
them  up,  as  well  as  that  heavy  rain  fell  upon 
them.  Deucalion,  as  the  one  righteous  man,  es- 
ca|)e<l  with  his  wives  and  children  and  'Jbe  auimali 
he  bad  put  into  the  chest  (Aoprcuraj,  ^nd  lauded, 
after  nine  days  and  nine  nights,  on  the  tup  of  Par- 
nassus, whilst  the  chief  part  of  Hellas  was  undei 
water,  and  nearly  all  men  perished,  except  a  few 
who  reached  the  tops  of  the  highest  mouiitaiiH 
Plutarch  (de  SolUi-U  Anim,  §  18)  meutwns  thr 
dove  which  Deucalion  made  nse  of  to  sacntain 
whether  the  flood  was  abated. 


perhaps  for  oentozies,  unknown  to  the  rest  of  mankind 

and  separated  troBo.  them,  followed  tlielr  own  eoonc 

I  of  training,  when  suddenly  diseoverad  in  tbe  midst  of 

,  the  light  of  historical  times,  shows  at  ones  an  agrs» 

I  mont  with  the  traditions  of  the  old  worid,  which  mast 

*  convince  even  the  most  inoreduloas  that  all  "^^^IH 

most  originally  have  drunk  from  the  sams  oommns 

source  of  intellsotoal  Ufo  (Du  t^ditioman.  4u  Mts 

sehntgetrMUeku  ....  imlsr  dtn  IMrffW).  ■ 
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Most  of  tbeM  Bceounta,  it  miut  be  obterved, 
xalbe  the  Flood,  and  confiiie  it  to  Greece  or  loiDe 
fait  of  Greece.  Arifttntle  speaks  of  a  local  inun- 
iatkni  near  Dodona  only  (iVeteorm.  i.  J  4). 

It  must  also  be  confessed,  that  the  later  the  iiarra- 
khre,  tlie  more  definite  the  form  it  assumes,  and 
Uie  moire  nearly  it  resembles  the  Mosaic  account. 

It  seema  tolerablj  certain  that  the  Egyptians 
bsd  no  reeonls  of  the  Deluge,  at  least  if  we  are  to 
a«dit  Kanetbo.  Nor  has  any  such  record  been 
ietected  oo  the  monuments,  or  preserved  in  the 
mythology  of  Egypt,  lliey  knew,  however,  of  the 
Aood  at  Deucalion,  but  seem  to  have  been  in  doubt 
it  was  to  be  regarded  as  partial  or  uni- 
and  they  supposed  it  to  have  been  preceded 
by  several  others.^ 

Everybody  knows  Ovid^s  story  of  Deucalion  and 
Pyrrhsk  It  may  be  mentioned,  however,  in  refer- 
eoee  to  thia  as  a  very  singular  coincidence  that, 
Hat  as,  aeoofding  to  Ovid,  the  earth  was  repeopled 
by  I>eocaIion  and  P}Trha  throwing  the  bones  of 
their  mother  (t.  e.  stones)  behind  their  backs,  so 
aoMog  the  Tamanaki,  a  Carib  tribe  on  the  Orinoko, 
the  story  gpea  that  a  man  and  his  wife  escaping 
from  the  iiood  to  the  top  of  the  high  mountain 
Tapaoaca,  threw  over  their  heads  the  flruit  of  the 
ILuiriti^-palm,  whence  sprung  a  new  race  of  men  and 
wranen.  This  carious  coincidence  between  Hellenic 
ind  American  traditions  seems  explicable  only  on 
the  hypotheats  of  some  common  centre  of  tradition.^ 
A/Ur  tht  Flood.  —  Noah^s  first  act  after  he  left 
the  aril  waa  to  build  an  altar,  and  to  offer  sacrifices. 
This  is  the  first  altar  of  which  we  read  in  Scripture, 
and  the  fint  burnt  sacrifice.  Noah,  it  is  said,  took 
of  every  clean  beast,  and  of  every  clean  fowl,  and 
sflered  bumt-oflbrings  on  the  altar.  And  then  the 
narrative  adds  with  childlike  simplicity :  "  And 
Jdiovah  amelled  a  smell  of  rest  (or  satisfaction), 
and  JehoTah  sud  in  his  heart,  I  will  not  again  curse 
the  ground  any  more  for  man's  sake;  for  the  im- 
agination of  man's  heart  is  evil  from  his  youth: 
ndtber  will  I  again  smite  any  more  every  living 
thing  as  I  have  done.**  Jehovah  accepts  the  sacri- 
fkse  of  Koah  as  the  acknowledgment  on  the  part 
of  maa  thai  he  desires  reconciliation  and  oom- 
monion  with  God ;  and  therefore  the  renewed  earth 
sImUI  no  more  be  wasted  with  a  phigue  of  waters, 
bat  so  long  as  the  earth  shall  hut,  seed-time  and 
harvest,  cold  and  heat,  summer  and  winter,  day 
and  n^t  shall  not  cease. 

■  *  A  friend  eonversant  with  the  Uteratuxe  of  this 

il^^Kt,  Bev.  E.  Burgess,  very  properly  suggests  that 

•bta  staeement  as  to  the  ignoraooe  of  the  Bgyptiaos 

flood  is  too  nnqualifled.     Some  Bgyp- 

malntsln  a  diflbrent  opfoioo.  (1.)  They  allege 

thai  the  name  of  Noah  hima«lf  (iV%,  JVkA,  Noh^  etc.) 

b  feand  OD  tba  mooninents,  represented  as  "  the  god 

9t  water  **  (see  Osbonrs  Monumental  Egypt ^  I.  280). 

fMMim  cites  Champollioa  and  Birch  in  favor  of  this 

Uktefpietatloa,  and  has  no  doubt  that  the  name  Is  that 

of  tills  pacriareh  through  whom  the  race  was  perpet- 

uaSsd  after  the  flood.     (2.)  The  names  of  the  first  of 

:hs  eight  great  gods  of  the  Elgyptlans,  as  given  by  WU- 

liasou  flfom  the  mooaments,  are  believed  to  be  diflbrent 

'xxmB  of  the  name  Noah  {Mannen  o-'d  Custom*  of 

\9aeni  S^nfP*i  sscood  serleei  .  241).  (8.)  Id  the  legend 

f  (Mria,  the  chief  primitive  divlnltr  of  the  Egyptians, 

taddeiilB  ars  staled  whioh  seem  clearly  to  Identify  that 

U«r  witti  Noah  of  the  Hebrew  Soiiptares  (Bryant, 

V^t;*aU»f9,  n.  286  ff.  [Lond.  1776] ;  Kenriek*s  IStt. 

y  iflnnp(«  L  866 ;  WUklosoa's  Manfiers  and  Customs 

y  Jmeitu  Egffpt^  I.  264  ff.).  (4.)  Ws  have  perhaps  a 

of  the  thiee  sons  cf  Noah  in  the  oeoor- 
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Then  follows  the  blessing  of  God  (Ebbim)  upoa 
Noah  and  his  sons.  They  are  to  be  ftxutflil  and 
multiply:  they  are  to  have  lordship  over  the  vaf^ 
nor  animals ;  not,  however,  as  at  the  first  by  na- 
tive right,  but  by  terror  is  their  rule  to  be  estab- 
lished. All  living  creatures  are  now  given  to  mas 
for  food;  but  express  provision  is  made  that  the 
blood  (in  which  is  the  life)  should  not  be  eaten. 
This  does  not  seem  necessarily  to  imply  that  animal 
food  was  not  eaten  before  the  flood,  but  only  that 
now  the  use  of  It  was  sanctioned  by  divine  permi/ 
sion.  The  prohibition  with  r^ard  to  blood  reap- 
pears with  fresh  force  in  the  Jewish  ritual  (Lev. 
iii.  17,  vii.  26,  27,  xvii.  10-14;  Deut.  xii.  16,  2f. 
24,  XV.  23),  and  seemed  to  the  Apostles  so  esses* 
tiaily  human  as  well  as  Jewish  that  they  thooghi 
it  ought  to  be  enforced  upon  Gentile  converts.  In 
later  times  the  Greek  Church  urged  it  as  a  reproach 
against  the  Latin  that  they  did  not  hesitate  to  eat 
things  strangled  {suffocata  in  quibut  tangvit  tene- 

Next,  God  makes  provision  for  the  security  of 
human  life.  The  blood  of  man,  which  is  his  life, 
is  yet  more  precious  than  the  blood  of  beasts. 
When  it  has  been  shed  God  will  require  it,  whether 
of  beast  or  of  man :  and  man  himself  is  to  be  the 
appointed  channel  of  Divine  justice  upon  the  hom- 
icide: "Whoso  sheddeth  man's  blood,  by  man 
shall  his  blood  be  shed ;  for  in  the  image  of  God 
made  He  man."  Hence  is  laid  the  first  foundation 
of  the  civil  power.  And  just  as  the  priesthood  is 
declared  to  be  the  privilege  of  all  Israel  before  it  is 
made  representative  in  certain  individuals,  so  here 
the  civil  authority  is  declared  to  be  a  right  of  hu- 
man nature  itself,  before  it  is  delivered  over  into 
the  hands  of  a  particular  executive. 

Thus  with  the  beginning  of  a  new  world  God 
gives,  on  the  one  hand,  a  promise  which  secures 
the  stability  of  the  natural  order  of  the  universe, 
and,  on  the  other  hand,  consecrates  human  life 
with  a  special  sanctity  as  resting  upon  these  two 
pillars  —  the  brotherhood  of  men,  and  man^s  like* 
ness  to  God. 

Of  the  seven  precepts  of  Noah,  as  they  are 
called,  the  observance  of  which  was  required  of 
all  Jewish  proselytes,  three  only  are  here  exprealy 
mentioned:  the  abstinence  from  blood;  the  pro- 
hibition of  murder;  and  the  recognition  of  the 
civil  authority.  The  remaining  four:  the  prohi- 
bition of  idolatry,  of  blasphemy,  of  incest,  and  of 

reoce  of  oumeroui  localities  in  Kgypt  in  which  a  tiled 
of  deities  was  worshipped.  Wilkinson  gives  a  list  of 
a  number  of  such  places,  among  them  Thebes,  with  the 
names  of  the  deities  (Wilkinson  as  above,  i.  280). 
The  knowledge  of  a  flood  ascribed  by  Plato  to  the 
Egyptians  In  the  Thnnus  (p.  28  Staph.)  Is  that  thev 
knew  of  several  deluges,  but  aflirmed  that  their  ow« 
land  had  never  been  thus  visited.  Their  national  cg> 
tism  may  have  led  them  to  claim  this  exemption  as 
the  special  &vorites  of  heaven.  H. 

ft  *  "  These  primeval  traditions  of  the  human  race,* 
says  Auberlen,  ^  illustrate  as  much  the  historical  cred- 
ibility of  the  Mosaic  writings,  even  In  their  minute 
recitals,  as  they  do  their  essential  purity  and  elevation, 
in  contrast  with  the  heathen  myths.  In  this  lattet 
respect  f^  will  be  seen  especially  how  Israel  only,  tn- 
gether  wini  the  fkct,  maintains  at  the  same  time  th« 
innermost  Idea  of  the  Ihet ;  while  the  heathen  preservi 
tb«  external  Ibnns  remarkably  enough,  but  elotht 
taem  with  flkntastio  and  national  costumes.  There  li 
a  dUlnenoe  hers  similar  to  that  between  the  oanonlcai 
and  the  apoeiyphal  Qospds"  (Dis  GUtauk*  (^en 
sim  i^NrfflfsftseAcr  FcrnicA,  L  14?  61.         H 
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theft,  rested  apparently  on  the  general  oenae  of 
uiaiikind. 

It  ie  in  the  terma  of  the  bleeafaig  and  the  oot- 
snant  made  with  Noah  after  the  Flood  that  we 
find  the  ationgest  evidence  that  in  the  aenae  of  the 
writer  it  waa  uniyeraal, ».  e.  that  it  extended  to  ali 
the  then  known  toorlcL  The  literal  truth  of  the 
narrative  obligea  ua  to  beltove  that  the  whole  ftuman 
«tice,  except  eight  perK>na,  periahed  bj  the  watera 
of  the  flood.  Noah  ia  clearly  the  head  of  a  new 
human  fiimily,  the  repreaentative  of  the  whole 
nee.  It  la  aa  auch  that  God  makes  hia  covenant 
with  him:  and  hence  aelecta  a  natural  phenom- 
■lon  aa  the  aign  of  that  covenant,  juat  aa  later  in 
making  a  nationai  covenant  with  Abraham,  He 
mode  the  seal  of  it  to  be  an  arbitrary  aign  in  the 
flosh.  llie  bow  in  the  cloud,  seen  by  every  nation 
vnder  heaven,  ia  an  un&Uing  witness  to  the  truth 
of  God.  Waa  the  rainbow,  then,  we  ask,  never 
aeen  before  the  Flood  ?  Waa  thia  <'  aigu  in  the 
heaveiia'*  beheld  for  the  firat  time  by  the  eight 
dwellera  in  the  ark  when,  after  their  long  imprison- 
ment, they  stood  again  upon  the  green  earth,  and 
saw  the  dark  humid  clouda  apanned  by  ita  glorioua 
arch  ?  Such  seems  the  meaning  of  the  narrator. 
And  yet  this  implies  that  there  was  no  rain  before 
the  flood,  and  that  the  laws  of  nature  were  changed, 
at  least  in  that  part  of  the  globe,  by  that  event. 
There  is  no  reason  to  suppose  that  in  the  work!  at 
large  there  has  been  such  change  in  meteorological 
phenomena  as  here  implied.  That  a  certain  por- 
tion of  the  earth  should  never  have  been  visited  by 
rain  is  quite  conceivable.  Egypt,  though  not  al>- 
sohitely  without  rain,  very  rarely  sees  it.  Uut  the 
countiy  of  Noah  and  the  ark  was  a  mountainous 
country;  and  the  ordinary  atmospherical  condi- 
tions must  have  been  suspended,  or  a  new  law  must 
have  come  into  operation  after  the  Flood,  if  the 
rain  then  first  fell,  and  if  the  rainbow  had  conse- 
quently never  before  been  painted  on  the  clouds. 
Hence,  many  writers  have  supposed  that  the  mean- 
ing of  the  passage  is,  not  that  the  rainbow  noa' 
appeared  for  the  first  time,  but  that  it  was  now  for 
the  first  time  invested  with  the  sanctity  of  a  sign ; 
that  not  a  new  phenomenon  was  visible,  but  that 
a  new  meaning  was  given  to  a  phenomenon  already 
existing.  It  must  be  confessed,  however,  tliat  this 
IS  not  the  natural  interpretation  of  the  words: 
'*  This  is  the  sign  of  the  covenant  which  I  do  set 
between  me  and  you,  and  every  living  thing  which 
is  witli  you  for  everlasting  generations:  my  bow 
have  I  set  in  the  cloud,  and  it  shall  be  for  the  sign 
of  a  covenant  between  me  and  the  earth.  And  it 
ahall  come  to  pass  that  when  I  bring  a  cloud  over 
the  earth,  then  the  bow  shall  be  seen  in  the  cloud, 
ind  I  will  remember  my  covenant  which  is  between 
ice  and  you  and  every  living  thing  of  all  flesh,**  etc. 

Noah  now  for  the  rest  of  his  life  betook  himself 
to  agricultural  pursuits,  following  in  this  the  tra- 
dition of  his  family.  It  is  particulariy  noticed 
±at  be  planted  a  vineyard,  and  some  of  the  older 
Jewish  writers,  with  a  toncfa  of  poetic  beauty,  tell 
IS  that  he  took  the  shoots  of  a  vine  which  had 
•vandered  out  of  paradise  whervwith  to  plant  his 


a  Armenia  It  has  been  observed,  is  atUl  Ikvorable 
M>  the  growtli  of  the  vine.  X«nophon  (AntA.  It.  4,  9) 
■peaks  of  the  cxoellent  wines  of  the  country,  and  his 
toMRint  has  been  eoDflnned  In  more  raoent  ttmes  (Bitter, 
HHk.  X.  819,  6M,  etc.).  The  Greek  myth  refcrted  the 
Beeeveay  and  enltivatlon  of  Che  vine  to  Dfonysos,  who 
sseetdtut  to  one  venlon  broogbt  it  tnm  India  dMod. 
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vineyard.^  Whether  In  ignoranee  of  ita 
ties  or  otherwise,  we  are  not  inftnned,  but  hi 
drank  of  the  Juice  of  the  grape  till  he  became 
intoilcated  and  shamefully  exposed  himself  in  hia 
own  tent.  One  of  his  sons.  Ham,  mocked  openly 
at  his  father*s  disgrace.  The  others,  with  datifu< 
care  and  reverence,  endeavored  to  hide  it.  Noah 
was  not  so  drunk  as  to  be  unconscious  of  the 
indignity  which  bis  youngest  son  tiad  pnt  upon 
him;  and  when  he  recovmi  fW>m  the  el!ecte  of 
his  intoxication,  he  decUred  that  hi  requital  for 
this  act  of  brutal  unfeeling  mockery,  a  eune 
should  rest  upon  the  sons  of  Ham,  that  ke  wbo 
knew  not  the  duty  of  a  child,  should  see  his  own 
son  degraded  to  the  condition  of  a  slave.  With 
the  curse  on  his  youngest  son  was  joined  a  Uessing 
on  the  other  two.  It  ran  thus,  in  the  dd  poetic 
or  rather  rh}'thmical  and  alliterative  fonn  into 
which  the  more  solemn  utterances  of  antiqmty 
commonly  foil.     And  he  said :  — 

Coned  be  Canaan, 

A  slave  of  slaves  shall  Im  be  to  his  brathien. 

And  he  said :  — 

Blesaed  be  Jelu>vah,  Ood  of  Shem, 

And  let  Canaan  be  their  slave ! 

Bfay  God  enhurge  Japhet,^ 

And  let  him  dwell  in  the  tents  of  Sham, 

And  let  Canaan  be  their  slave ! 

Of  old,  a  fisther*s  solemn  curae  or  blessing  was 
held  to  have  a  mysterious  power  of  fulfilling  itself 
And  in  this  case  the  words  of  the  righteons  man, 
though  strictly  the  expression  of  a  wish  (Dr.  Pye 
Smith  is  quite  wrong  in  translatini;  all  the  vests 
as  futures;  they  ars  optatives),  did  in  foct  anwanl 
to  a  prophecy.  It  has  been  asked  why  Noah  did 
not  curse  Ham,  instead  of  ciusing  Canaan.  It 
might  be  sufficient  to  reply  that  at  such  tames 
men  are  not  left  to  themselves,  and  that  a  divine 
purpose  as  truly  guided  Noah's  lips  then,  as  it  did 
the  bands  of  Jacob  afterwards.  But,  moreover,  it 
was  surely  by  a  righteous  retribution  that  he,  wbo 
as  youngest  son  had  dishonored  his  fiither,  shonld 
see  the  curse  light  on  the  head  of  his  own  }-oang- 
est  son.  The  blow  was  probably  heavier  than  if  it 
had  lighted  directly  on  himself.  Thus  early  in  the 
world's  history  was  the  lesson  taught  practically 
which  the  law  afterwards  expressly  oiunciated,  that 
God  risits  the  sins  of  the  fothers  upon  the  children. 
The  subsequent  history  of  Canaan  shows  in  the 
clearest  manner  possible  the  fulfillment  of  the 
curse.  When  Israel  took  possession  of  his  land, 
he  became  the  sUve  of  Sbem:  when  Tjre  fdl 
before  the  arms  of  Alexander,  and  Carthage  s>io- 
cumbed  to  her  Roman  oonqnerors,  he  beoune  the 
slave  of  Japhet:  and  we  almost  hear  the  echo 
of  Noah's  curse  in  Hannibal's  Agnotoo  /brtmtam 
CarthaffiniSj  when  the  head  of  Hasdrubal  his 
brother  vras  thrown  oontemptuotisly  into  the  Punic 
lines.t^ 

It  is  uncertain  whether  in  the  worda,  "  And  lei 
him  dwell  in  the  tents  of  Shem,"  'God/*  or 
*' Japhet,*'  is  the  sulgect  of  the  verb  At  firat  it 
seems  more  i»toral  to  suppose  that  Noah  prsji 


8io.  ill.  82),  aoeoedhig  to  another  ftom  Phtygla  (Stiabs 
z.  4fl9).  Asia  at  all  eventti  is  the  aoknowlediBd  lian 
of  the  vine. 

b  Thevs  Is  an  alHtsialive  play  upon  weris  htm 
which  eannot  be  piussi  lei  in  a 

c  Bee  DsHtiSeh,  Cbmm.  m  toe. 


bu  Uod  wooiil  dwdl  tlMn  (tha  not  of  tha  v«b  is 
Uie  taiue  as  tkat  of  the  noun  Sheckmah).  Bat 
the  Mewing  of  Shem  has  bean  apokao  ahready.  It 
M  better  tbanCon  to  taka  Japhat  as  tha  sulyeet. 
Vl'hat  tbeo  ia  meant  bj  bis  dwelling  in  the  tents 
if  Shem  ?  Not  of  ooune  that  he  should  so  oeoupy 
tLnm  aa  to  thrust  out  the  original  possasson;  nor 
cvMi  that  thaj  should  melt  into  one  people;  but, 
as  it  wouU  aeeiQ,  that  Japhet  maj  aqjoy  the 
rf&gmiu  priviUjff  of  Shem.  So  Augustine : 
Deus  Japbeth  et  habitet  in  tentoriis 
id  aat,  in  Knrlfsiis  quas  filii  Prophetarum 
ApnatnH  oooatruzerunt.'*  llie  Talmud  sees  this 
lilwaing  fulfilled  ia  the  use  of  the  Greek  language 
ia  sacred  *^'»g«|  such  as  the  translation  oi.  the 
Seriptoraa.  T^us  Shem  is  blessed  with  the  knowl- 
■dgs  of  Jehovah:  and  Japhet  with  temporal  in- 
OBsae  and  dominion  in  the  first  instance,  with  the 
fisthar  hope  of  sharing  aAenrards  in  spiritual 
Alter  this  prophetic  blessing  we  hear 
of  the  patriarch  but  the  sum  of  his  years. 
*«And  Noah  lived  after  the  flood  three  hundred 
Slid  fifty  years.  And  thus  all  the  days  of  Noah 
wwB  nine  hundred  and  fifty  years:  and  he  died." 

For  the  literature  of  this  article  the  various 
rwmm  iilsiiis  on  Geneais,  especially  those  of  mod- 
em dftte,  may  be  oonsulted.  Sudi  are  those  of 
IWfa,  1838;  of  Baumgarteo,  1843;  KnobeL  1852; 
Sehxoder,  1846;  DeUtach,  8d  ed.  1860.  To  the 
last  of  theae  especially  the  present  writer  is  much 
indebted.  Other  works  bmring  on  the  subject 
BMK  or  less  directly  are  LyeU's  Principles  of 
GaJtHfy^  1853  ;  P&ff's  8ck&p/ung»-Gesckichie, 
1855  i  Wiaeman's  Ltcturt$  on  Scienct  tmd  He- 
teaied  JUUgim ;  Hugh  Miller's  Testimony  of  tht 
Bfxkt;  Hudwick's  Chtist  and  other  Masters, 
1857 ;  MiiUer's  Die  Am€ricanisch$n  Un'eUyumen ; 
Ts  Bibelwerkf  and  Ewald's  JahrbUcher,  h»x9 
consulted.  The  writer  has  further  to 
hia  obiigatkma  both  to  Ph>fessor  Owen  and 
lo  Piofesaor  Huxley,  and  especially  to  the  latter 
gsntleman,  for  mudi  valuable  infonnation  on  the 
srimtifir  qoestioua  touched  upon  in  this  article. 

J.     W*     S.     Xm 

*  See  eapecially  Nagelsbach's  article  on  Noah 
(Hcnag's  Re^U^JCneykL  z.  394-403)  for  an  admi- 
rabfe  summary  of  the  historical  testimonies  to  the 
Moiale  account  of  the  deluge.  It  is  a  satisfaction 
la  observe  that  the  author  cites  at  every  step  the 
peopor  aothority  lor  bb  statements.  On  the  ques- 
tion of  the  univemlity  of  the  flood,  may  be  men- 
taooed,  among  American  writers,  Dr.  Edward 
Hitefaeoek  on  the  Historical  and  Geological  Deluges 
ia  the  BibL  Repository  (is.  78  ff.,  x.  328  if.,  and 
iLlC),  and  his  Reliyvm  of  Getduyy,  leot.  xii. 
(Best.  1861);  Prof.  C.  H.  Hitchcock  on  the  Rela. 
tbos  of  GooJogy  to  Theology,  BibL  Sacra,  xxiv. 
463  C;  and  lYof.  Taylsr  Lewis,  who  inserts  an 
czeerstts  oo  Gen.  viii.  1-19,  in  hia  translation 
af  Laage's  Commentary  on  Genesis,  pp.  314-322 
(N.  Y.  1868).  These  writers  understand  that 
ihe  flood  was  limited  locally,  but  was  coextensive 
the  part  of  the  earth  inhabited  at  that  tim). 
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«  •  In  N«h.  III.  8,  tbe  A.  ▼.  has  inooneotly  **  popu- 
oas  Ro,"  lastMd  of  No-Amoo.  B. 

k  Tte  fonasr  Is  tlie  moce  ptoba^  nadtoff ,  as  the 
pdi  et  Cgjpi  are  menUoned  almost  immediately 


Hiaiy  BawUnson  idMttMss  Nl'a  wItt  No-Amoo. 
paper  (pp-  187  fl.)  ia  of  gnat  hnportuMS, 


Dr.  Edward  Robinson  has  some  good  remarks  or 
the  philological  or  etymological  proofs  of  the  Bibli 
cal  deluge  under  AJUi,  in  his  ed.  of  Calmet*i 
Dictionary  of  the  Bible  (Boat  1832).  On  tha. 
branch  of  the  aigument,  see  especially  PhUipp 
Buttmann*s  Mythologus  oder  Die  Sagen  cnu 
AUeriliums,  i  180-234  (fieri.  1828).  He  finds 
evidence  of  the  dLBKisiou  of  the  names  of  the  Bib- 
lical Shemitic  patriarchs,  under  analogous  fonna, 
in  the  languages  of  various  ancient  nations.  Kaw- 
Uuson  mentions  the  Chaldgan  legends  of  the  flood 
{Jkndeni  MonarchieSy  i.  184).  11. 

NO'AH  (n^b  [nuXion,  commotion\x  Nov4: 
Noa),  One  of  the  five  daughters  of  Zek>phehad 
(Num.  xxvi.  33,  xxvii.  1,  xxxvi.  11;  Joah.  xvii.  3). 

NO-A'MON,  NO  (X^'d^  Kb  [sea  below]: 
/Acpls  'A/ufuiy:  Aiexandria  (popiUorum)j  Nah.  iii. 

8: a  Kb:  Ai^<nroAts:  Alexandria,  Jer.  xlvi.  25; 
Ea.  XXX.  14,  15,  16),  a  city  of  Egypt,  Thebsi 
(Thebes),  or  DiospoUs  Magna.  The  second  part 
of  the  first  form  is  the  name  of  AMEN,  the  chief 
divinity  of  Thebes,  mentioned  or  alluded  to  in 
connection  with  this  place  in  Jeremiah,  ^*  Behold. 
I  will  punish  Amon  [or  *the  multitude,*  with 
reference  to  Amen^]  in  No,  and  Pharaoh,  and 
Egypt,  with  their  gods,  and  their  kings*'  {L  c). 
and  perhaps  also  idluded  to  in  Eaekiel  (xxx.  15) 
[Amon.]  The  second  part  of  the  Egyptian  sacrei 
name  of  the  city,  HA-AMEN,  "the  abode  of 
Amen,*'  is  the  same.  There  is  a  difliculty  as  te 
the  meaning  of  No.  It  has  been  supposed,  in 
accordance  with  the  I JCX.  rendering  of  No-Amon 

by  fiepis  'AfifA^v,  that  the  Coptic  110^, 
If  OT^f  /uafs,  funiculus^  once  funis  mensoiHus 

(Mic  u.  4),  instead  of  JlOg  ilpa30|,   might 

indicate  that  it  signified  "portion,**  so  that  the 
name  would  mean  '*  the  portion  of  Amon.*'  But 
if  so,  how  are  we  to  explain  the  use  of  No  atone? 
It  thus  occurs  not  only  in  Hebrew,  but  also  in  the 
langua^  of  the  Assyrian  inscriptions,  in  which  it 
is  written  Ni'a,  according  to  Sir  Henry  Rawlinson 
("Illustrations  of  Egyptian  History  and  Chro- 
nology," etc..  Trans.  Roy.  Soc.  lAt.  2d  Ser.  vii. 
166).«    The  coi\jeeturea  that  Thebea  was  called 

n  Hi  Jl  ^JllOTII; «« the  abode  of  Amen,** 
or,  stiU  n«rer  the  Hebrew,  11^  ^JtlOTJl. 
"  the  [city]  of  Amen,**  like  II^HCI;  « the 
[city]  of  Isis,*'  or,  as  Gesenius  prafers,    JUL^ 

^JllOTJI,     ««theplaoeof  Amen**(77bet.t.T.) 

are  all  liable  to  two  serious  objections,  that  they 
neither  represent  the  Egyptian  name,  nor  aflbrd 
an  explanation  of  the  use  of  No  alone.  It  seems 
most  reasonable  to  suppose  that  No  is  a  Seniitio 
name,  and  that  Anion  is  added  in  Nahum  (/.  c.) 
to  distinguish  Thelies  from  some  other  place  bear* 
ing  the  same  name,  or  on  account  of  the  connec- 
tion of  Amen  with  that  city.  Thebes  also  bean 
in  ancient  Egyptian  the  common  name,  of  doubt 


as  iUustraklDg  the  rslbrsnoe  in  Nahun  to  the  esptme 
of  Thebes,  bj  showing  that  Egypt  wss  oooquerMl  by 
both  IbarliaddoD  and  Asshnr-baoi-pal,  and  tnat  tht 
Utter  twioa  took  Thebes.  If  those  wars  wsia  aftei 
the  propbet^t  tim«,  vu»  namtivs  of  them  makes  il 
more  probable  than  it  beftne  sesmsd  that  then  was  s 
still  earlier  oooqasst  of  l^pt  by  the  As^yiteoa. 
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All  xignifleatuHJ,  AP-T  or  T>AP,  which  the  Graeki 
represented  by  'llieb«e«  The  whole  metropolu,  on 
both  banks  o'f  Uie  ri\-er,  was  called  TAM.  (See 
Brugttch,  Geoffr.  Jnschr,  i.  176  ff.) 

Jerome  supposes  No  to  be  either  Alexandria  or 
Eg}'pt  itself  {Jn  Jesni'ttn,  lib.  t.  t.  iii.  ool.  125,  ed. 
Paris,  1704).  ChampoUion  takes  it  to  be  Dios- 
polls  in  Lower  Egypt  {V^gypU  tuut  Its  Pharaoru, 
U.  131);  but  Geseuius  (/.  c.)  well  observes  that 
It  would  not  then  be  compared  in  Nahum  to 
Nineveh.  This  and  the  evidence  of  the  Assjiiao 
leoord  leave  no  doubt  that  it  is  Thebes.  The 
description  of  No-Amon,  as  **  situate  among  the 
rivers,  the  waters  round  about  it*'  (Nah.  I  c), 
nmaikablj  characterizes  Thebes,  the  only  town  of 
■Dcient  £g3'pt  which  we  know  to  have  been  built 
OD  both  sides  of  the  Nile;  and  the  prophecy  that 
it  should  **be  rent  asunder  "  (Es.  xxx.  16)  cannot 
(ail  to  appear  nmarkably  significant  to  the  observer 
who  stands  amidst  the  ^-ast  ruins  of  its  chief 
edifice,  the  great  temple  of  Amen,  which  is  rent 
and  shattered  as  if  by  an  earthquake,  although  it 
must  be  heki  to  refer  primarily,  at  least,  rather  to 
the  breaking  up  or  capture  of  the  city  (comp.  2  K. 
xxT.  4,  Jer.  111.  7),  than  to  its  destruction.  See 
Thebes.  K.  S.  P. 

NOB  oh  [ekvntion,  heiffht]:  No/iajScC;  [Vat. 
SofifAOt  1  Sam.  xxii.  11  ;]  Alex.  "Sofia,  exc. 
No3a0,  1  Sam.  xxii.  11;  [FA.'^  No3,  Neh.  xi.  32 
[where  Rom.  Vat.  Alex.  FA.  omit] :  iVu6e,  Ntib 
in  Neh.)  was  a  sacerdotal  city  in  the  tribe  of 
Bei^jamin,  and  situated  on  some  eminence  near 
Jerusalem.  That  it  was  on  one  of  the  roads 
which  led  from  the  north  to  the  capital,  and  within 
light  of  it,  is  certain  frum  the  illustrative  passage 
in  which  Isaiah  (x.  28-32)  describes  the  approach 
of  the  Assyrian  army:  — 

**lie  comes  to  Ai,  paues  through  Mlgroo, 
At  Michmanh  deposits  his  baggage ; 
They  cross  the  psM,  Oeba  is  our  night-station ; 
Terrified  is  Bamah,  Gibeah  of  Saul  flees. 
Shriek  with  thy  voice,  daughter  of  Uallim ; 
listen,  0  Laish !     Ah,  poor  Anathoth ! 
Madmeoah  escapes,  dweUers  in  Qeblm  takefllght.a 
Tet  this  day  he  halts  at  Nob : 
He  shakes  his  hand  against  the  mount,  daughter 

of  Zion, 
The  hiU  of  Jerusalem.'* 

In  this  spirited  sketch  the  poet  sees  the  enemy 
pouring  down  from  the  north ;  they  reach  at  length 
the  neighborhood  of  the  devoted  city;  they  take 
possession  of  one  village  after  another;  while  the 
mhabitants  flee  at  their  approach,  and  fill  the 
country  with  cries  of  toror  and  distress.  It  is 
implied  here  clearly  that  Nob  was  the  last  station 
in  their  line  of  march,  whence  the  invaders  could 
see  Jerusalem,  and  whence  they  couM  be  seen,  as 
hey  "shook  the  hand  "  in  proud  derision  of  their 
memiea.  Lightfoot  also  mentions  a  Jewish  tradi- 
tion (Opp.  iu  203)  that  Jerusalem  and  Nob  stood 
within  sight  of  each  other. 

Nob  was  one  of  the  places  where  the  tabernacle, 
or  ark  of  Jehovah,  was  kept  for  a  time  ci>iring  the 
days  of  its  wanderings  before  a  home  was  provided 
br  it  on  Mount  Zion  (2  Sam.  vi.  1,  Ac.).    A  oom- 


«  "The  Itall  idea,*'  says  Geesnhis  (Umdw.  s.  v.), 
*  H  that  they  hurry  off  to  conceal  their  treasures." 

b  •  Biietsehl  takes  the  muim  view  of  this  difllenlty 
tad  dediss  sgslDSt  the  identifleatlon  (Ilersog^s  RttU- 
Wmv*^.  X.  4r  V     The  giuui  minantis  (Oeeen.)  has  little 
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pany  of  the  Be^Jamites  settled  hen  after  the  telara 
ttom  the  exile  (Neh.  xi.  82).  But  the  event  iis 
which  Nob  was  most  noted  in  the  Scriptofe  annal^ 
was  a  frightful  massacre  which  oceuiied  there  ia 
the  reign  of  Saul  (1  Sam.  xxU.  17-19).  David  had 
fled  thither  from  the  oourt  of  the  jeaknis  king; 
aod  the  cireumatances  under  which  he  hed  eecaped 
being  unknown,  Ahimelech,  the  high-prieat  ai  Nob, 
gave  him  some  of  the  shew-hread  lh>m  the  goldeo 
table,  and  the  sword  of  Goliath  which  be  hisd  in 
his  charge  as  a  sacred  trophy.  Doeg,  ao  Edomite, 
the  king's  shepherd,  who  was  present,  reported  the 
aflUr  to  his  master.  Saul  was  enraged  on  hfstfing 
that  such  favor  had  been  shown  to  a  man  wboco 
he  hated  as  a  rival;  and  nothing  would  appeaae 
him  but  the  indiacriminate  slaughter  of  all  the 
inhabitants  of  Nob.  The  king'a  executioiien  hav> 
ing  reAised  to  perform  the  bk)ody  deed  (1  Senu 
xxii.  17),  he  said  to  Doeg,  the  spy,  who  had  be> 
traj'ed  the  unsuspecting  Ahimdech,  "  Turn  thoo, 
and  fall  upon  the  priesta.  And  Doeg  the  Edonute 
turned,  and  he  fell  upon  the  priests,  and  slew  on 
that  day  four-score  and  five  persons  that  did  wear 
a  linen  ephod.  And  Nob,  the  city  of  the  priests, 
smote  he  with  the  edge  of  the  sword,  both  men 
and  women,  children  and  sucklings,  and  oxen,  and 
asses,  and  sheep,  with  the  edge  of  the  sword  *' 
Abiathar,  a  son  of  Ahimelech,  was  the  only  peraoo 
who  survived  to  recount  the  sad  story. 

It  would  be  a  long  time,  naturally,  beftxre  the 
doomed  city  could  recover  from  such  a  blow.  It 
appears  in  fact  never  to  ha^'e  regained  ita  ancient 
importance.  The  reteeneea  in  Is.  z.  32  and  Ndi. 
xi.  32  are  the  only  later  allusions  to  Nob  which 
we  find  in  the  O.  T.  All  trace  of  the  name  has 
disappeared  from  the  country  k>ng  ago.  Jerome 
states  that  nothing  remained  in  his  time  to  indicate 
where  it  had  been.  Geographera  aie  not  agreed  aa 
to  the  precise  spot  with  which  we  are  to  identify 
tlie  ancient  locality.  Some  of  the  coqjeciures  on 
this  point  may  deserve  to  be  mentioned.  ^*  It  must 
have  been  situated,'*  says  Dr.  Robinson  {Rettfa-dies, 
vol.  1.  p.  464),  ^*  somewhere  upon  the  ridge  of  the 
Mount  of  Olives,  northeast  of  the  city.  We 
sought  all  along  this  ridge  from  the  Damascus 
road  to  the  summit  opposite  the  city,  fen-  some 
traces  of  an  ancient  site  which  might  be  regarded 
as  the  place  of  Nob;  but  without  the  alightest  snc- 
oess.*'  Kiepert's  map  places  Nob  at  tl'lt&McUk, 
not  fisr  from  Andtd,  ai)OUt  a  mile  northwest  of  Je- 
rusalem. Tobler  ( Topogrophit  vm  Jmu,  it  $  719) 
describes  this  viUage  as  beautifully  aitoated,  and 
occupying  unquestionably  an  ancient  site.  But  it 
must  be  regarded  as  fatal  to  this  identification  that 
Jerusalem  is  not  to  be  seen  from  that  point.'^  Jd- 
Jsdwieh  is  in  a  valley,  and  the  dr'afnalic  representa- 
tion of  the  prophet  would  be  unsuitcd  to  each  a 
place.  Mr.  Porter  {ffandb.  ii.  324)  expreasea  the 
confident  belief  that  Nob  ia  to  be  sought  on  a  low 
peaked  tell,  a  little  to  the  right  of  the  northern 
road  and  opposite  to  Ska/dt.  He  found  then 
several  cisterns  hewn  in  the  rock,  kcge  building 
stones,  and  various  other  indications  of  an  ancient 
town.  The  top  of  this  hill «  affbrda  an  extenstvi 
view,  and  Mount  Zion  ia  distinctly  aeen,  tliongk 


er  no  significance  nnkes  ttioss  menaeed  eeold  sea  tti 
hivadsrs  at  tiie  mcsaeot  Mr.  Orove  gives  Che  pnftv 
enoe  to  •l-hAttUh  (01ark*s  BibU  Atku^  p.  2M^     H. 

e  •  This  hill,  says  lisnl  Wanen  (Aqart,  Oet  Itf 
1807),  Is  called  Sknuth,  U 
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V<viali  and  OUvel  An  hid  by  an  inlorveniiig 
ridgt. 

Thm  Nob  spokfli  of  above  is  not  to  be  eonfonnded 
vriih  aooClwr  whieh  Jerome  mentiona  in  the  {dain 
jI  Sharon,  not  far  from  Ljdda.  (See  Yoo  Bau- 
acr*8  PaJdttina^  p.  196.)  No  allusion  is  made  to 
thisktier  plaeein  the  Bible.  The  Jews  after  ro- 
cotering  the  ark  of  Jehovah  from  the  Philistines 
VDold  be  Ukdj  to  keep  it  beyond  the  reach  of  a 
dailar  diaaster;  aiid  the  Nob  which  was  the  seat 
of  the  eanetaary  in  the  time  of  Saul,  must  have 
been  amcmg  the  mountains.  This  Nob,  or  JSobia 
ss  Jerome  writes,  now  Btif  Nuba^  could  not  be 
the  village  of  that  name  near  Jerusalem.  The 
towns  with  whieh  Isaiah  associates  the  place  put 
thai  view  oat  of  the  question.  H.  &  H. 

NCTBAH  (jyy^    Ifhukhuj,    a    bud    cryy, 

N«3^,  Neaoi;  AioL  Na3«9,  N«8«a:  Ncba, 
[Nobe]),  The  name  conferred  by  the  conqueror 
of  KuiATH  and  the  villages  in  dependence  on  it 
on  hia  new  aoquisition  (Num.  xxsii.  42).  For  a 
eotain  period  after  the  establishment  of  the  Israel- 
ite rule  the  new  name  remained,  and  is  used  to 
mark  the  eoune  taken  by  Gideon  in  hia  chase  after 
Zebah  Mid  Zalmunna  (Judg.  viii.  11).  But  it  is 
not  aglun  heard  of,  and  the  original  appellation,  as 
b  uBisal  in  such  cases,  ap|)ear8  to  liave  recovered  its 
hoU,  which  it  has  sinee  retained;  for  in  the  slightly 
modified  fDcm  of  Kundtait  it  Is  the  name  of  the 
pbee  to  the  pnaeot  day  (see  Onomasticon,  Nabo). 

Ewald  (Otich.  ii.  268,  wtte  2)  identifies  the 
Nobah  at  Gideon's  pursuit  with  Nophah  of  Num. 
ixi.  30,  aod  distinguishes  them  both  from  Nobah 
of  Nam.  zxxii.  42,  on  the  ground  of  their  lieing 
mentioned  with  Dibon,  Medehe,  and  Jogliebah. 
Bat  if  Jogbehah  be,  as  he  elsewhere  (ii.  604,  nUe 
4)  ',uggcstfl,  el-Jebeidehy  between  Ammdn  and  ff- 
Sak^  there  is  no  necessity  for  the  distinction.  In 
truth  the  Uets  of  Gad  and  Keuben  in  Num.  xzzii. 
ue  so  eonfitsed  that  it  is  difficult  to  apportion  tlie 
towns  of  each  in  accordance  with  our  present  im- 
perlect  topographical  knowledge  of  those  regions. 
Ewald  also  (Ii.  392,  note)  idenUfies  Nobah  of  Num. 
xxxii.  42  with  Nawa  or  iNTere,  a  place  15  or  16 
milea  eaat  of  the  north  end  of  the  Lake  of  Games- 
sift  (Hitter,  Jordan^  p.  366).  But  if  Kenath  and 
Xobeh  are  the  same,  uid  Kundwnt  be  Kenath,  the 
identificatioa  is  both  unnecessary  and  untenable. 

Eoai^iuB  and  Jerome,  with  that  curious  disregard 
of  probability  which  is  so  puzzling  in  some  of  the 
tftieles  in  the  Onoauuticork,  identify  Nobah  of 
Jndg.  viiL  w«th  Nob,  **  the  city  of  the  Priests,  af- 
tsnraids  laid  waste  by  Saul "  [Onotn,  Hofifid  and 
•NabbenveNobba'*).  G. 

KlTBAH  (rob  [barking,  a  loud  cry]:  Na- 
$a»''  Notti),  An  brselite  warrior  (Num.  zxxii. 
42  only),  probably,  like  Jair,  a  Manassite,  who  dur- 
big  the  conquest  of  the  territory  on  the  east  of 
Jordan  poise sscd  himself  of  the  town  of  Kenath 
and  the  villages  or  hamlets  dependent  upon  it 
(Hch.  **daaghten'*),  and  gave  them  his  own 
saaae.  Acowding  to  the  Jewish  tradition  {Seder 
fXam  Habba,  ix.)  Nobah  was  bom  in  Egypt,  died 
lAer  the  decease  of  Moses,  and  was  buried  during 
Ihe  passage  of  the  Jordan. 

it  will  be  observed  thet  the  form  of  the  name  in 
Jw  IJUL  ii  the  same  as  that  given  to  Nebo. 

G. 
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•  •  llatthiv,  tt  is  tnM«  has  &  iratf  |mv,  which  slgni. 
.  tf  —  ■■...^  n  ^w  child  »*  (vfll.  6).  Lake  has  the  same 


•  NOBLEMAN  {fiwiKiitSs),  the  Utle  of  s 
courtier  or  royal  officer  of  Herod  Antipas,  who 
came  to  Jesus  at  Cana,  to  entreat  him  to  heal  hia 
son,  whom  he  had  left  at  the  point  of  death  at 
his  home,  in  Capernaum.  Gn  his  return  he 
found  that  the  cure  had  been  wrought  at  the  very 
moment  when  Jesus  said,  **  Thy  son  liveth  *'  (John 
iv.  46,  47).  Some  critics  (Ewald,  DeWette  with 
some  hesitation,  Baur)  regard  this  mhracle  as  identi 
cal  with  that  of  the  healing  of  the  centurion's  ser 
vant  (Matt.  viii.  6;  Luke  vU.  1-10).  But  it  ii 
difficult  to  reconcile  the  diflforences  in  the  two 
accounts  with  this  supposiUon.  Cana  was  the  scene 
of  the  miracle  related  by  John,  and  Capernaum 
that  of  the  miracle  related  by  Matthew  and  Luke. 
One  of  the  men  was  a  Jew  (included  at  least  among 
the  Galileans,  John  iv.  48)  in  the  service  of  the 
king  or  teirarch,  as  his  designation  implies,  the 
othor  a  Roman  and  a  centurion  (Luke  vii.  2j. 
In  one  case  it  was  a  son  of  the  petitbuer  who 
was  sick,  in  the  other  his  servaat,o  and,  finally,  the 
nobleman  requested  Jesus  to  come  to  his  house, 
whereas  the  centurion  felt  that  he  was  utterly  un- 
worthy to  receive  him  under  his  roof.  He  is  called 
$affiKut6f  with  the  same  propriety  that  Ilerod 
Antipas  is  called  fiaaiKtis  (Mark  vi.  14),  though 
the  stricter  title  of  the  latter  was  rrrp^x'lf  (^^att 
xiv.  1 ).  It  is  a  complimentary  title  rather  than 
official  as  applied  to  both.  H. 

NOD    [7^3,   toatidering:   Nat8:  profugui], 
[Caui.] 

NO'DAB  Ol'ia  [nobiUty]:  NoJeWo*:  No- 
dttb),  the  name  of  an  Arab  tribe  mentioned  only 
in  1  Chr.  v.  19,  in  the  account  of  the  war  of  th^ 
Reubenites,  the  Gadites,  and  the  half  of  the  tribe 
of  Manasseb,  against  the  Hagarites  (w.  0-22), 
**  and  they  made  war  with  the  Hagarites,  with  Jetur, 
and  Nephisb,  and  Nodab**  (ver.  19).  In  Gren. 
XXV.  16  and  1  Chr.  i.  31,  Jetur,  Naphish,  and 
Kedemah  are  the  last  three  sons  of  Ishmael,  and  it 
has  been  therefore  supposed  that  Nodab  aJso  was 
one  of  his  sons.  But  we  have  no  other  mention 
of  Nodab,  and  it  Is  probable,  in  the  absence  of  ad- 
ditional evidence,  that  he  was  a  grandson  or  other 
descendant  of  the  patriarch,  and  that  the  name,  in 
the  time  of  the  record,  was  that  of  a  tribe  sprung 
from  such  descendant.  The  Hagarites,  and  Jetur, 
Nephisb,  and  Nodab,  were  pastoral  people,  for  the 
Reubenites  dwelt  hi  their  tents  throughout  all  the 
east  [land]  of  Gilead  (1  Chr.  v.  10),  and  in  the 
war  a  great  multitude  of  cattle  —  camels,  sheep, 
and  asses  —  were  taken.  A  hundred  thousand 
men  were  taken  prisoners  or  slain,  so  that  the 
tribes  must  have  been  very  numerous  and  the  Is- 
raelites '*  dwelt  in  their  steads  until  the  captivity." 
If  th?  Hagarites  (or  Hagarenes)  were,  as  is  most 
probable,  ^e  people  who  afterwards  inhabited  H^er 
[Uaoakenes],  they  were  driven  southwards,  into 
the  northeastern  province  of  Arabia,  bordering  the 
mouths  of  the  Euphrates,  and  the  low  tracts  snr 
rounding  them.     [Jbtur;  Itubjca;  Naphish.] 

E.S.P. 

rfO't  (Nd« :  Noi).  The  patriarch  Noah  (Tob 
..-.  12;  MaU.  xxiv.  37,  38;  Luke  ill.  86,  zvu.  26 
27).     [Noah.] 

NO^BBA  (Nos/Sd:  Nackoba)^NKKOt>A  1 
(1  Esdr.  T.  31;  oomp.  Ezr.  ii.  48). 

(vli.  7) ;  but  the  latSv  has  also  r^  BmK»  ubrw  (vs« 
8),  and  this  Nsolvss  the  ambtguily.  B    ^ 
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NbyM;  [Alti-  )a  1  Chr.  Ui.  T,  Nayf,  Camp. 
Hrrii  FA.  in  iIt,  6,  Navrr:]  ffos*,  Nvga). 
Ihw  of  the  IhirMm  wiu  of  iMtid  wbo  inn  bom 
hr.  Ui.  T,  ii>.  B).     Hit 


-  NOIBOMB  (O.  V.  noiMr,  "to  hurt,"  LM. 
Hoca-c)  ii  uwd  iu  iU  priniitii*  Muc  of  niBi«a, 
taru/ul,  dalrvctict,  in  Ft.  id.  S,  E«.  iIt.  SI,  ud 
Ei.  riii.  31,  Job  mi.  M,  mug.  A. 

HON  (]''0  [ta  1  Chr.  vU.  2T;  but  elMirhen, 
IW,  ojiri]:  NB*»i  [ViL  Alei.  Nn.,.:]  A'«.). 
Kdh,  His  bthu  of  Jcwhu  (1  Chr.  vil.  ST). 

NOPH,  MOPH  (^!i  [MX  below]  :H^,t^: 
Jtfniprtu,  U.  lii.  U,  Jcr.  IL  IS,  Ea.  ui.  13, 16 1 
lb:  KJ^-fif.  Jfnnphu,  Hot.  li.  6},  >  dtj  of 
Kgypt,  Mtmphia.  Theu  tOnat  m  eontnctal 
tnm  lilt  ii.cieM  I'lOplim.  comaiuii  iiuie,  MEN- 
SUFH,  or  MEN-NEFKU,  "Ui«  good  »bod«," 
or  perhipa  "ttia  tboda  of  the  good  one;"  alio 
eoDtnctcd    in   Iha   CopUa   brmt      Ueit^I] 

jueuqi,  juejtfie,  uejuifie 
<>'),  ju.eju.qe     (s):  !»  u«  g™*  mv 

9ii;udlDtbeAnblo  J/rn/,  \_nAA  The  He- 
>rew  fbrme  kto  to  ba  regardeJ  u  npmeoUni?  col- 
iDqultl  tonna  o(  the  nuae,  cuiTtnt  with  tin  Shem- 
ItM,  if  not  vith  [ha  l^jptiiui  &!».  At  to  the 
nteouiiig  of  Men)phit,  TiutArvh  obienvs  thjit  it 
wne  tnterprelcd  (o  ai^irj  either  the  hiven  of  good 
ODee,  or  the  lepulchn  of  Oiirii  (xal  TJ)r  /lir  niXir 
i!  itiy  tpfior  iyoBay  Iciirinioiniiy,  a!  t'  [1)1  J  ui 
tiipBr  'OtripiSoi.  O'  liide  el  Oiii-iilc,  20).  It  it 
prulaUe  tliat  Oi«  epithet  "  good  '■  refcn  lo  Osiiii, 
whote  Ktcred  uiiiual  Apii  mt  bere  worth ipped,  and 
liere  hul  it*  burial. pltce,  the  Sempeuin,  wheuw  the 
iiame  of  the  village  Buairii  (PA-HKSAK?  "the 
[abode?]  orOairii"),  now  npmeiiled  Id  tiime,  if 
■tot  in  exHct  site,  bj  AboQ-Seer,*^  probably  origijitlly 
■  quarter  of  Memphii.  At  the  great  Egj-ptiio 
tit;  il  characteriied  in  Nahuai  aa  "lituate  among 
the  linn  "  (lii.  B),  to  in  Hotea  the  lower  i-^ijptitii 
one  il  diilinguiihed  b;  iti  NecnipoliB,  In  thia  paa- 
itge  at  to  the  fugitive  laiaetita;  "Miztaini  afaall 
gather  them  up,  Noph  ihtll  bury  themi  "  for  ila 
burial-ground,  atretching  for  tweutj  mllet  along 
4>e  edge  of  the  Ubjan  deaert,  grnllj  eiceedt  that 
of  uiy  other  KgjpUaD  lowii.  (See  Drugncb,  Ctoi/r. 
Imeir.  i.  iai  IT.,  and  Ubhphib.)  K.  S.  P. 

NOTHAH  (n^j,  Nophach;  the  Samar.  hat 
the  article,  nB3n  l/iiO,  FUnt;  Dietr.]  i  oj  jv 
imiMt,  Alei.  al  y.  airrin  NcjAt),  a  place  men- 
tioned only  i»  Num.  iii.  30,  In  the  nmarkable 
Wng  apparentlj  compoaed  bj  the  Amotilea  after 
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tbeb  emq uBt  of  Hethboo  from  tlw  Moihitei,  Ml 

therdia  of  an  esrlier  date  thin  the  Iineiito  innt 
itoD.  It  h  named  with  Dibou  and  Medsba,aiid 
wai  potdblf  In  the  Dcighbo^ODd  of  Beahbon.  A 
name  nrj  timilar  lo  Nophah  it  Kohali,  vhicfa  it 
twice  DiaDtloiied ;  <awe  aa  Imtowed  bj  the  aodqatni 
of  tb*  taoM  Dane  oa  Kenath  (a  plate  etill  niat 
ing  mora  then  TO  mils  diitant  hoa  the  ecoie  al 
the  Amorile  eonfllel),  and  again  iu  coaDectieii  «1U 
Jottbehah,  which  latter,  from  the  mode  of  it*  oocor. 
rnoe  in  Num.  luii.  88,  wooM  teem  to  hare  been 
b  the  ndghbarhood  of  Heebbon.  Enid  [(.'etcL 
11.  SU8,  note)  dcridfa  [though  without  girioft  hit 
gnundt)  that  Nophab  it  identical  with  tlia  ItUa 


3a.  "earring:"  It.  ill.  SI;  Ej.  rrl.  13,  •'i*wd  on 

the  fonheed  :  "  tendered  bj  Tbeod.  and  Sjma. 
h,p!ilrior,Oi:p.870j.  A  ring  of  metal,  tmnetieiee 
of  gold  or  tilver.  pttsed  uaually  Lhrongh  the  right 

in  the  Gait.  lit  diameter  ia  uauallj  1  In.  or  IJ  in., 
but  tometimce  aa  much  aa  3^  in.  Upm  it  an 
orjewelt.     In  Egjpt  il 


onfined  b 


ItU  n 


tloned  in  the  U:ahnB,  Bk 
l.a;ard  nmarka  that  no  tpcdmen  hat  been  tinuid 
In  Anjnan  remidnt.  (Burckhudt,  fi'oltt  cm  BnL 
i.  Bl,  838;  Niobuhr,  Dticr.  dt  PArni,  p.  6T; 
Voygei,  1.  193,  li.  66:  Chardin,  Hjj.  .-  — 
1.ane.  Jlfof.  t'gg/it.  \.  TSi  Aj^.  liL  S9fl ;  Sa 
fftb'-.  All*,  i.  3,  p.  2Si  Lajanl,  A'lu.  n 
pp.  368,  Mi.)  H,  W.  P. 

•  NOVICE.  MifvTc.  "neophyte,-  thatwhld 
it  newly  bonj,  or  planted,  it  uied  in  1  Tim.  ilL  t, 
liguiatirely,  of  one  who  had  jujt  embnoed  Iba 
Chriatian  religion,  '^anevconvert."  ^uch  apcrtoi 
waa  not  a  fit  candidate  for  the  office  of  bialK^  ut 
o*e™eer(*rIo'iit(i»e».Mr.  aii  forthe  •elf^AnfiileDa 
of  one  wbo  bad  Juit  enlend  an  untried  ooune  of 
life  mlgbt  Ivd  him  la  aalray.  B.  U.  C.  K. 

KUMBEB.*      Like  moat  ocietiUl  iiatlnH,  i 
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NUMBER 

^  pnlbahttb  thai  the  Helrawt  hi  tbeb'  wiittan  cal- 
taJBtkiM  nude  ue  of  the  letten  of  the  alphabet, 
rhat  (bej  did  so  in  poet-Bebylouian  timea  we  have 
soochnire  evidiaioe  in  the  Meocaboiau  coina;  and 
it  ia  hiffhly  prolAble  that  thU  was  the  caae  abo  in 
sariicr  timed,  both  from  internal  evidence,  of  which 
ve  sbaU  preseotlj  speak,  «fid  alao  ftom  the  practice 
M  the  Greeks,  who  liorrowed  it  with  their  earliest 
alphabet  ftom  the  I'hcenicians,  whose  alphabet 
«gain  was,  with  some  slight  variations,  the  same  as 
iW  of  the  Samaritans  and  Jews  (Cbardin,  \oy. 
ii.  431,  iv.  »8  and  fi>lL,  Langfts;  Thiersch,  Gr. 
Gr.  §§  xii.,  luiiL,pp.  33,  163;  .lelf,  Gr.  Or.  i. 
I;  MuUer,  JEit-UMker,  ii.  817,  321;  Eng,  Cifd, 
*Ooins,"  "* Numeral  Characters;*'  l^me,  Mod. 
Egipl.  i.  91;  Donaldson,  Nnw  Cmiylu^  pp.  146, 
151;  Wmer,  ZdJUen). 

Bnt  though,  on  the  one  hand,  it  is  certain  that 
m  all  esisting  MSS.  of  the  Hebrew  text  of  the  O.  T. 
the  nnnMriail  expressions  are  written  at  length 
(Lee,  Hebr.  Grain,  $§  19,  22),  yet,  on  the  other, 
the  variations  in  the  several  versions  between  them- 
lehes  and  from  the  Hebrew  text,  added  to  the  evi- 
dent inconsistencies  in  numerical  statement  between 
eertain  passages  of  that  text  itself,  seem  to  prove 
tliat  soma  ahorter  mode  of  writing  was  originally  in 
ragne,  liable  to  be  misunderstood,  and  in  fact  mis- 
nndcntood  by  copyists  and  translators,  llie  fol- 
lowing may  serve  as  specimens:  — 

1.  In  2  K.  xziv.  8  Jehoiachin  is  said  to  have  been 
18  years  old,  but  in  2  Chr.  xxxvi.  9  the  number 
gifCQ  ii  8. 

2.  In  Is.  vii.  8  Vitringa  shows  that  for  threescore 
sad  five  one  reading  gives  sixteen  and  five,  the  letter 

yoi  ^  (10)  after  sketh  (6)  having  been  mistidcen  for 
tbe  RaUnnical  abbreviation  by  omission  of  the  mtni 
from  the  plural  tkiakim,  which  would  stand  for 
■iztj.  Six  4-  10  was  thus  converted  into  sixty  -f- 
Isn. 

a.  In  1  Sam.  vi.  19  we  have  60,070,  but  the 
Syriae  and  Arabic  versions  have  6,070. 

4.  In  1  K.  iv.  96,  we  read  that  Solomon  had 
404N)0  stalls  for  chariot-horns,  but  4,000  only  in 
1  Chr.  ix.  36. 

6.  The  letters  vow  (6)  and  tayin  (7)  appear  to 
have  been  interchanged  in  some  readings  of  Gen. 
n.  2. 

Then  variations,  which  are  selected  fW>m  a  copious 
list  given  by  Gkn  {De  CavitU  CormptkmUj  i. 
§  2.1,  voL  it  p.  188,  ed.  Dathe),  appear  to  have 
proeseded  from  the  alphabetic  method  of  writhig 
nambsn,  iu  which  it  is  easy  to  sw  how,  e.  g.  such 

Istten  M  vau  ())  and  jod  0),  niin  (3)  and  caph 

(3)ff  may  have  been  confounded  and  even  some- 
times omitted.  The  final  letters,  also,  which  were 
unknown  to  the  early  Phoenician  or  Samaritan 
alphabet,  were  used  as  early  m  the  Alexandrian 
period  to  denote  hundreds  between  600  and  l,000.o 
But  whate^-er  ground  then  ^'ariations  may  afford 
far  reasonable  conjecture,  it  is  certain,  from  the 
&ei  mentiomid  al^ve,  that  no  positive  rectification 
of  them  ean  at  present  be  established,  more  es- 
pecieDy  m  there  b  so  little  variation  in  the  nnm- 
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ben  quoted  from  the  O.  T.,  both  m  N.  T.  and 
in  the  Apocrypha,  e.  </.  ( I )  Kum.  xxv.  9,  quoted 
1  Got.  X.  8.  (2.)  Kx.  xii.  40,  quoted  GaL  Ui.  17. 
(3.)  Ex.  xvL  86  and  Ps.  xcv.  10,  quoted  Acts  xUi. 
18.  (4.)GeB.  xvai.  1,  quoted  Kom.  iv.  19.  (&> 
Num.  L  46,  quoted  Eoclus.  xri.  10. 

Josephns  also  in  the  main  agren  in  his  state- 
ments of  numbvs  with  our  existing  copin. 

There  can  be  little  doubt,  however,  as  was  re- 
mariied  by  St  Augustine  {Civ.  D, x.  13,  §  1),  that 
some  at  lent  of  the  numbers  mentioned  in  Scrip- 
ture are  uitended  to  be  representative  rather  than 
determinative.  Certain  numbers,  as  7,  10,  40,  100, 
were  regarded  as  giving  the  idea  of  completeness. 
Without  entering  into  his  theory  of  this  usage,  we 
may  remark  that  the  notion  of  representative  num- 
l)ers  in  certain  caan  is  one  extremely  common  among 
eastern  nations,  who  have  a  pr^udice  against  count- 
ing their  possessions  accurately;  that  it  enten 
Ui^cely  into  many  ancient  systems  of  chronology, 
and  that  it  is  found  in  the  philosophical  and  met- 
aphysical speculations  not  only  of  the  P\thagoreau 
and  other  ancient  schools  of  pbilusophy,  both  Grsek 
and  Roman,  but  also  in  those  of  the  later  Jewish 
writers,  of  the  Gnostics,  and  also  of  such  Christian 
writers  as  St.  Augustuie  himself  (August.  Dt  Doetr, 
Ch-itL  ii.  16,26;  dv.  D.  xv.  80;  Philo,  Dt  Mund. 
Ofdf,  i.  21;  De  Abrah.  a.  b;  Dr  Sept.  Nvm,  ii. 
981,  ed.  Mangey;  Joseph.  B,  J.  vii.  6,  §  6:  Mish- 
na,  Pii'ktAboth,  v.  7,  8;  Irenfeus,  i.  3,  IL  1,  v.  29, 
80;  Hieronym.  Com.  in  Is.  iv.  1,  vol  iv.  p.  72, 
ed.  Biigne;  Arist.  MrtapJtyg.  i  5,  6,  xii.  6,  8; 
iElian,  V,  H.  iv.  17;  Varro,  Htbdom.  fragm.  i. 
266,  ed.  Bipont.;  Niebuhr,  Uiti.  of  Ronidj  ii.  72, 
ed.  Hare;  Burckhardt,  Trav.  in  ArcUntij  i.  76; 
Syria^  p.  660,  comp.  with  Gen.  xiii.  16  and  xxiL 
17;  also  see  papers  on  Hindoo  Chronology  in  Sir 
W.  Jones's  Works,  Suppl.  vol.  11.  pp.  968,  1017). 

We  proceed  to  nive  some  instances  of  numbers 
used  (a)  representatively,  and  thus  probably  by  de- 
sign indefinitely,  or  (/)  definitely,  but  as  we  may 
say  preferentially,  i.  e.  becauw  some  meaning 
(which  we  do  not  in  all  cases  understand)  was  afc- 
tacLed  to  them. 

1.  Seren^  as  denoting  either  plurality  or  com- 
pleteness. Is  so  frequent  as  to  make  a  wlecUon  only 
of  instancn  necessary,  e.  g.  tevtn/old,  Gen.  iv.24; 
seven  Hmei^  i.  e.  completely.  Lev.  xxvi.24;  Ps.  xii. 
6;  teven  (u  e.  many)  Wfiya.  Dent,  xxviii.  26.  See 
also  I  Sam.  ii.  6;  Job  v.  19,  where  six  also  is  used, 
I*rov.  vi.  16,  Ix.  1 ;  Ecol.  xi.  2,  where  eight  also  is 
named;  Is.  iv.  1;  Jer. xv. 9;  Mio.  v. 6;  also  MatL 
xii.  46,  seren  ipiriU ;  Mark  xvi.  9,  teten  deviU  ; 
Rev.  iv.  6,  teven  Spirits^  xv.  1,  geven  piaguet. 
Otho,  Lex.  Rabb.  p.  411,  says  that  Scripture  usn 
seven  to  denote  plurality.  See  also  Christian  an- 
thorities  quoted  by  Suicer,  Then.  EccL  s.  v.  (/38o- 
pos^  Hofmann,  Iax.  s.  v.  <*  Septem,"  and  the  pea- 
sages  quoted  above  from  Varro,  Aristotle,  and 
i£lian,  in  reference  to  the  heathen  value  fiir  the 
numbo'  7. 

2.  Ten  as  a  prsferenUal  number  is  exemplified 
in  the  Ten  Commandments  and  the  law  of  Tithe. 
It  plays  a  eonspicuous  part  in  the  hiter  Jewish  rii- 
nal  oode.    Sw  Otho,  Lex,  Rabb.  p.  410. 

To  number  Is  (1)  TOD,  ift^jpUt*,  aumsfe.    (!■> 

^S^n,   Aoyb^ofM4,  i,  ••  value,  aoconnt,  as  fai  Is.  itt. 

17.  Li  Plel,  count,  or  nwnber,  which  Is  the  pitewy 
BotloQ  cT  the  word  (Qes.  p.  681). 

a    ltenoln660,  D  600,^700,  r|  800,7909 
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3.  8e9enty^  at  oompoiinded  of  7  X 10,  appem 
btquently,  e.  g.  ieventif-fold  (Gen.  vr.  84;  BiUtt 
iviii.  22).  lU  definite  um  appean  in  tiie  oflisriogi 
of  70  thelsels  (Num.  vii  13,  19,  and  foil.);  tiie  70 
aiders  (xl.  16 ) ;  70  yean  of  captivity  (Jer.  xxiv.  11). 
To  theie  may  be  added  the  70  descendants  of  Noah 
(Gen.  X.),  and  the  alleged  Rabbinical  qualification 
for  election  to  the  office  of  Judge  amonfi^  the  71 
members  of  the  Great  Sanhedrim,  of  the  knowledge 
9f  70  languages  (Snnh,  il.  6;  and  CaqiKor,  App. 
BiU.  p.  576).  The  number  of  72  translators  may 
perhaps  also  be  connected  with  the  same  idea. 

4.  Fke  appears  in  the  table  of  punishments,  of 
legal  requirements  (Ex.  xxii.  1 ;  Lev.  v.  16,  xxii. 
14,  xxvU.  15;  Num.  t.  7,  xviii.  16),  and  in  the  five 
empires  of  Daniel  (Dan.  ii.). 

5.  Four  is  used  in  reference  to  the  4  winds  (Dan. 
fii.  2),  and  the  so-called  4  comers  of  the  earth; 
Hw  4  creatures,  each  with  4  wings  and  4  faces,  of 
Ezekiel  (i.  6  and  foil.);  4  rivera  of  Paradise  (Gen. 
U.  10);  4  beasts  (Dan.  vii.  and  Rev.  iv.  6);  the  4 
^ual-sided  Temple^amber  (£z.  xl.  47). 

6.  Three  was  regarded,  both  by  the  Jews  and 
other  nations,  as  a  specially  complete  and  m}'Btic 
number  (Plato,  De  Leg.  iv.  716;  Dionys.  Halic. 
Ui.  c  12).  It  appears  in  many  instances  in  Scrip- 
ture as  a  definite  number,  e.  g.  3  feasts  (Ex.  xxiii. 
14,  17;  Deut  xvi.  16),  the  triple  ofiering  of  the 
Nazarite,  and  the  triple  blessing  (Num.  vi.  14, 24), 
Uie  triple  invocation  (Is.  vi.  8;  Rev.  i.  4),  Daniel's 
3  hours  of  prayer  (Dan.  vi.  10,  oomp.  Ps.  Iv.  17), 
the  third  heaven  (2  Cor.  xii.  2),  and  the  thrioe> 
repeated  vision  (Acts  x.  16). 

7.  Twelve  (3  X  4)  appears  in  12  tribes,  12  stones 
in  the  high-priest's  breast-plate,  12  Apostles,  12 
foundation-stones,  and  12  gates  (Rev.  xxi.  19-21); 
12,000  furlongs  of  the  heavenly  city  (Rev.  xxi.  16); 
144,000  sealed  (Rev.  vii.  4). 

8.  Forty  appears  in  many  enumeraCions ;  40  days 
nf  Moses  (Ex.  xxiv.  18);  40  years  in  the  wilder- 
ness (Num.  xiv.  34);  40  days  and  nights  of  Elijah 
(1  K.  xix.  8);  40  days  of  Jonah's  warning  to  Nin- 
eveh (Jon.  iii.  4);  40  days  of  temptation  (Matt. 
iv.  2).  Add  to  these  the  very  frequent  use  of  the 
number  40  in  regnal  rears,  and  in  politictd  or  other 
periods  (Judg.ui.  11,  xiii.  1;  1  Sam.  iv.  18;  2  Sam. 
r.  4,  XV.  7;  1  K.  xi.  42;  £z.  xxix.  11,  12;  Acts 
liii.  21). 

9.  One  hundred,  — 100  cubits*  length  of  the 
rabernacle-coort  (Ex.  xxvii.  18) ;  100  men,  t.  e.  a 
large  number  (Lev.  xxvi.  8);  Gideon's  300  men 
(Judg.  vi.  6);  the  selection  of  10  out  of  ever}*  100, 
(xx.  10);  100  men  (2  K.  iv.  43):  leader  of  100  men 
(1  Chr.  xii.  14);  100  stripes  (Prov.  xvii.  10);  100 
times  (Ecd  viii.  12);  100  children  (vi.  3);  100 
eabits'  measurements  in  Ezekiel's  Temple  (Es.  xl., 
xU.,  xiii.);  100  sheep  (Matt,  xviii.  12);  100  pence 
(Matt,  xviii.  28);  100  measures  of  oil  or  wheat 
(Luke  xvi.  6,  7). 

10.  I^astly,  the  mystic  number  666  (Rev.  xiii. 
18 ),  of  which  the  earliest  attempted  explanation  is 
the  cor\jecture  of  Irennus,  who  of  three  words, 
Euanthas,  liftteinos.  and  Teitan,  prefers  the  last  as 
fulfilling  its  conditions  best.  (For  various  other 
interpretations  see  Olmet  Whitby,  and  Irenaeus, 
De  Antichrist,  v.  c.  29,  80.) 

It  is  evident,  on  the  one  hand,  that  whilst  the 
representative,  and  also  the  typical  character  of 
certain  numbers  must  be  maintained  (e.  g.  Matt, 
xix.  28),  there  is,  on  the  other,  the  greatest  danger 
of  overstraining  any  particular  theory  on  the  sub- 
laet.  ai  d  thus  degenerating  into  that  subtfe  trifling. 
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.from  whieh  neither  the  Gnostics,  nor  sunie  alw  e| 
I  their  orthodox  ojppouBatM  were  exempt  (tee  Cten 
Alex.  Strom,  vi.  c.  11,  p.  782,  ed.  Potter,  aod  An* 
gust  /L  c),  and  of  which  the  Rabbinical  writmgi 
present  such  striking  instances.  [Chboiiou>ot 
Cknsus.]  H.  W.  p. 

KtTMBEBINO.    [Cbmsus.] 
NUMBBBS  037^}>  from  the  flnt  vmd;  or 

*n^*XZd9,  from  the  words  ^^TD  '^S'TZD^  in  L  1 : 
*Apte/ioii  Numeri:  called  ijio  by  t&*  iktt  Jews 
OnSlpTpn  -155,  or  D'»TpBn),  the  fomtfa 
book  of  the  Law  or  Pentateuch.  It  takes  Ha  luwf 
in  the  LXX.  and  Vulg.  (whence  our '^NumbetB*') 
from  the  double  numboing  or  census  of  the  people; 
the  first  of  which  is  given  in  oe.  i.-iv.,  and  tht 
second  in  ch.  xxvi. 

A.  Contents.  —  The  book  may  be  aid  to  con- 
tain generally  the  history  of  the  Israelites  fifom  tha 
time  of  Uieir  leaving  Sinai,  in  the  second  year  after 
the  Exodus,  tiU  their  arrival  at  the  borders  of  the 
Promised  Land  in  the  fortieth  year  of  their  jour- 
neyings.  It  consists  of  the  following  principal 
divisions :  — 

I.  Ilie  preparations  for  the  departure  fit>m  Sinai 
(i.  1-x.  10). 

II.  The  journey  from  Sinai  to  the  borders  of 
Canaan  (x.  11-xiv.  45). 

III.  A  brief  notice  of  laws  given,  and  events 
which  transpired,  during  the  thirty-seven  years' 
wandering  in  the  wilderness  (xv.  1-xix.  22). 

IV.  llie  history  of  the  last  year,  from  the  second 
arrival  of  the  Israelites  in  Kadesh  till  they  reach 
**  the  plains  of  Moab  by  Jordan  near  Jericho  *'  (zx. 
1-xxxvL  13). 

I.  (fi,)  The  object  of  the  encampment  at  Sinai 
has  been  accomplished.  The  Covenant  has  been 
made,  the  Law  given,  the  Sanctuary  set  up,  the 
IMests  consecrated,  the  service  of  God  appcMnted. 
nnd  Jehovah  dwells 'in  the  midst  of  his  chosen 
people.  It  is  now  time  to  depart  in  order  that 
the  object  may  be  achieved  for  which  Israel  has 
i>een  sanctified.  That  object  is  the  occupation  of 
tlie  Promised  I^and.  But  this  is  not  to  be  aooom- 
pUshed  by  peaceable  means,  but  by  the  foreibk 
expulsion  of  its  present  inbabitanta;  for  ^  the  in- 
iquity of  the  Amorites  is  full,"  they  are  ripe  for 
judgment,  and  this  judgment  Israel  is  to  execute. 
Therefore  Israel  must  he  organized  aa  Jeborah*a 
army:  and  to  this  end  a  mustering  of  all  who  arc 
capable  of  bearing  arms  is  necessary.  Hence  the 
book  opens  with  the  numbering  of  the  people.^ 
chapters  i.-iv.  Hiese  contain,  first,  the  oenaua  of 
all  the  tribes  or  clans,  amounting  in  all  to  six  hun- 
dred and  three  thousand,  five  hundred  and  fiftj, 
with  the  exception  of  the  I^evites,  who  were  not 
numbered  with  the  rest  (ch.  i.);  secondly,  the  ar 
rangement  of  Uie  camp,  and  the  order  of  march 
(ch.  ii.);  thirdly,  the  special  and  separate  oensoa 
of  the  Levites,  who  are  claimed  by  God  instead  ot 
all  the  first-bom,  the  three  families  of  the  kibe 
having  their  peculiar  offices  in  the  Tabernacle  ap- 
pointed them,  both  when  it  was  at  rest  an^  when 
they  were  on  the  march  (cc.  iii.,  iv.). 

(b.)  Chapten  v.,  vi.     Certain  laws  apparently 
supplementary  to  the  legislation  in  Leviticus;  tht 
removal  of  the  unclean  from  the  camp  (r.  1  4) 
the  law  of  restitution  (v.  5-10);  the  trial  of  yesm 
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1017  (f .  11-31);  the  kw  of  the  Naaaritei  (tL  1- 
U);  the  form  of  the  priestly  Uening  (vt  22-27). 

(c)  Chepten  vii.  l-z.  10.  Events  ooenning  at 
Ibis  time,  and  niguktioDs  coimected  with  them. 
Lli.  vii.  givee  au  aoooant  of  the  ofierings  of  the 
prinees  of  the  different  tribes  at  the  dedica^n  of 
the  Tabernacle;  ch.  riii.  of  the  oonsecration  of  the 
Lerites  (vcr.  89  of  ch.  vii.,  and  ▼▼.  1-4  of  ch. 
mu  seem  to  be  out  of  plaee);  ch.  ix.  1-14,  of  the 
Moood  obsenrance  of  the  Passover  (the  first  in  the 
wilderuess)  on  the  14th  day  of  the  second  month, 
and  of  certain  provisions  made  to  meet  the  case  of 
those  who  by  nason  of  defilement  were  unable  to 
kesp  it.  Lastly,  ch.  iz.  l&-2d  tells  how  the  eloud 
■ad  the  fire  regulated  the  march  and  the  encamp- 
meoi;  and  x.  1-10,  how  two  silver  trumpets  were 
smployed  to  give  the  signal  for  public  assemblies, 
for  war,  and  for  festal  oMSitons. 
I(.  March  from  Sinai  to  the  bontors  of  Oaiuum. 
(<!.}  We  have  here,  first,  the  order  of  maroh  de- 
saibed  (z.  14-28);  the  appeal  of  Moses  to  his 
bther-in-Jaw,  Uobab,  to  accompany  them  in  their 
jomneys;  a  request  uiged  probably  because,  from 
his  deaeri  life,  he  vouM  be  wdl  acquainted  with 
the  best  spots  to  encamp  in,  and  also  would  have 
mflnnnrn  with  the  various  wandering  and  predatory 
tribes  who  inhabited  the  peninsula  (29-32);  and 
the  chant  which  acocompanled  the  moving  and  the 
resting  of  the  ark  (w.  86,  36). 

(6.)  An  aoeount  of  several  of  the  stations  and  of 
the  events  which  happened  at  them,  llie  first  was 
at  Tabeimh,  where,  because  of  their  impatient  mur- 
mnrings,  seven]  of  the  people  were  destroyed  by 
lightning  (thoM  belouj^ed  chiefly,  it  would  seem, 
to  the  motley  multitude  which  came  out  of  £i;)'pt 
with  the  braelites)  {  the  loathing  of  the  people  for 
the  manna;  the  compbdnt  of  Moses  that  he  cannot 
bear  the  burden  thus  laid  upon  him,  and  the  ap- 
pointment in  consequence  of  seventy  elders  to  serve 
snd  help  him  in  his  office  (zL  10-29);  the  quails 
lent,  and  the  judgment  following  thereon,  which 
gave  its  name  to  the  next  station,  Kibroth-bat- 
taavah  (the  graves  of  lust),  xi.  31-35  (cf.  Ps. 
Izxzviii.  30,  81,  cvi.  14, 15);  arrival  at  Haxeroth, 
where  Aaron  and  Miriam  are  jealous  of  Moses,  and 
Miriam  la  in  consequence  smitten  with  leprosy  (xii. 
1-15);  the  sending  of  the  spies  from  the  wilderness 
ef  Paran  (et-7*yft),  their  r^xni,  the  refusal  of  the 
people  to  enter  Canaan,  their  rejection  in  oonse- 
IQOice,  and  thdr  rash  attack  upon  the  Amalekites, 
which  rwulted  in  a  defeat  (xii.  16-xiv.  45). 

III.  What  foUows  must  be  referred  apparently 
to  the  thirty-eeven  yean  of  wanderings;  but  we 
have  no  notices  of  time  or  pbce.  We  have  biws 
leqMctijig  the  meat  and  drink  ofierings,  and  other 
•scriftoes  (xv.  1-81);  sn  acoountof  thepunbhment 
ef  a  Sabbath-brsaker,  perhaps  as  an  example  of  the 
pmumptuous  sins  mentioned  in  w.  30,  31  (xv. 
22-36);  the  direction  to  put  fringes  on  their  gar- 
BBsnts  as  mementos  (xv.  87-41);  the  history  of  the 
lebeOion  of  Korah,  Dathan,  and  Abiram,  and  the 
smrmuring  of  the  people  (xvi.);  the  budding  of 
Aaroo's  rod  as  a  witness  that  the  tribe  of  l^evi  was 
jboeen  (zvii. ) ;  the  direction  that  Aaron  and  his  sons 
ihooki  bear  tlie  iniquity  of  the  people,  and  the  duties 
•f  the  priests  and  Levites  (xviii.);  the  Uw  of  the 
mtat  of  purifieatiou  (xix.). 

IV.  (a.)  The  narrative  returns  abruptly  to  the 
■eood  eneampment  of  the  Israelites  in  Kadesh. 
HsK  Miriam  dies,  and  the  people  murmur  for 
wtv,  and  Mosea  and  Aaron,  **  speaking  unsd- 
Indly,**  an  not  allowed  to  enter  the  lYomised 
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Land  (xx.  1-18).  They  intended  peihape,  as  bei9i% 
to  enter  Oanaan  fh>m  the  south.  This,  howetcr, 
was  not  to  be  permitted.  They  therefore  desired  * 
passage  through  the  country  of  £dom.  Moses  seal 
a  conciliatory  message  to  the  king,  askmg  periBlt- 
sion  to  pass  through,  and  promising  cwefully  to 
abstain  from  all  outrage,  and  to  pay  for  the  provia- 
ions  which  they  might  find  necessary,  llie  jeal- 
ousy, however,  of  thu  fiiiroe  and  warlike  people  was 
aroused.  They  reftued  the  request,  and  turned 
out  in  arms  to  defend  their  border.  And  as  those 
almost  inaccessible  mountain  psics  could  have  been 
beki  by  a  mere  handful  of  men  against  •»  largo  and 
well-trained  army,  the  Israelites  abandoned  the  at- 
tempt as  hopeless  and  turned  southwards,  keeping 
along  the  westen  borders  of  Idumssa  till  they 
KAched  Exion-geber  (xx.  14-21). 

On  then-  way  southwards  they  stop  at  Mount 
Hot,  or  lather  at  Moserah,  on  the  edge  of  the 
Edomite  territory;  and  from  this  spot  it  would 
seem  that  Aaron,  accompanied  by  his  brother  Moses 
and  hb  son  Eleazar,  quitted  the  camp  in  order  to 
aseend  the  mountain.  Mount  Hor  lying  itself 
within  the  Edomite  territory,  whilst  it  might  have 
bf«n  perilous  for  a  hurger  number  to  attempt  lo 
penetrate  it,  these  uiyinned  wayfarers  would  not  be 
molested,  or  mi^^ht  escape  detection.  Bunseu  sug- 
gests that  Aaron  was  taken  io  Mount  Hor,  in  the 
hope  that  tbe  fresh  air  of  the  mountain  might  be 
beneficial  to  his  lecoverjr ;  but  the  narrative  doea 
not  justify  such  a  aupposition. 

After  Aaron's  death,  tbe  march  is  conUnued 
southward;  but  when  the  Israelites  approach  the 
head  of  the  Akabah  at  the  southernmost  point  of  the 
Kdomite  territory,  they  again  murmur  by  reasoo 
of  the  roughness  of  the  way,  and  many  perish  by 
the  bite  of  venomous  serpents  (xx.  22-xxi.  9).  The 
passage  (xxi.  1-3)  which  speaks  of  the  Canaanite 
king  of  Arad  as  coming  out  against  the  Isrselites 
is  deariy  out  of  place,  standing  as  it  does  ri/2er  the 
mention  of  Aaron's  death  on  Mount  Hot.  Arad  is 
in  the  south  of  Palestine,  llie  attack  therefort 
must  have  been  made  whilst  the  people  were  yet  in 
the  neighborhood  of  Kadesh.  The  mention  of 
Hormah  also  shows  that  this  must  have  been  the 
case  (comp.  xiv.  45).  It  is  on  this  tecond  occasion 
that  the  name  of  Hormah  is  said  to  have  been  gi^en 
Either  therefore  it  is  used  proleptically  in  xiv.  45, 
or  there  is  some  confusion  in  the  narrative.  What 
'*  tbe  way  of  Atharim  "  (A.  V.  *'  the  way  of  the 
spies  ^*)  was,  we  have  no  means  now  of  aseertain- 
ing. 

(6.)  There  is  again  a  gap  in  the  narrative.  We 
are  told  nothing  of  the  march  ak>ng  the  eastern  edge 
of  Edom,  but  suddenly  find  ourselves  transported 
to  the  borders  of  Moab.  Here  the  Israelites  suc- 
cessively encounter  and  defeat  the  kings  of  the 
Aroorites  and  of  Bashan,  wresting  from  the  t  their 
territory  and  penuanently  occupying  it  (xxi.  10- 
35).  'fheir  successes  alann  the  king  of  Moab,  who. 
distrusiing  his  superiority  in  the  field,  sends  for  a 
magician  to  curse  his  enemies;  hence  the  episode 
of  Balaam  (xxiii.  1-xxv.  26).  Other  artifices  are 
employed  by  the  Moabites.  to  weaken  the  IsraeUtes, 
especially  through  the  influence  of  the  Moabitlsh 
women  (xxv.  1),  with  whom  the  Midianites  (ver. 
6)  are  also  joined;  this  evil  is  averted  by  the  asai 
of  Phinehaa  (xxv.  7,  8) ;  a  second  numbering  of  tbs 
Israelites  takea  plaoe  in  the  plains  of  Moali  prepar- 
atory to  their  crossing  the  Jordan  (xxvi.).  A 
j  onestion  arises  as  to  the  inheritance  of  daoghten, 
'  and  a  deoiaioD  is  given  thereon  (xxvii.  1-1) );  Mc 
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li  wunad  of  hit  death,  aud  JoihiiA  apfMnnted  to 
lowed  him  (xxvii.  12-98).  GnrtaiB  hiwa  are  given 
eoooeniiog  the  daily  aacriflee,  and  the  offitringa  lor 
nbbaths  and  feitivais  (zxviiL,  zxix.);  and  the  law 
leapectuig  vowb  (xxx.);  the  conqueat  of  the  Mid- 
laoitea  it  narrated  (uzL);  and  the  partition  of  the 
eoantrjr  east  of  the  Jordan  among  the  tribee  of 
Reuben  and  Gad,  and  the  lialf-tribe  of  Manataeh 
(zzzii.)'  Then  follows  a  tecapitulation,  though 
with  aonie  diflfensnoe,  of  the  varioua  encampmenta 
of  the  Unu»Utea  in  the  deiert  (uxui.  l-4tf);  the 
awnmand  to  destroy  the  Canaanitee  (zxxiii.  50- 
ft6);  tlw  boundariea  of  the  Promiaed  Land,  and  the 
men  apijointed  to  divide  it  (zzxiv.);  the  i^point- 
ment  of  the  cities  of  the  l^evites  and  the  dtiea  of 
nfuge  (xxx v.);  further  directions  respecUug  lieir- 
esees,  with  special  referenee  to  the  case  mentioned  in 
eh.  xxvii.,  and  conclusion  of  the  book  (xxxvi.). 

B.  /nttf/inty, —  lliia,  like  the  other  books  of  the 
Pentateuch,  is  supposed  by  many  crittca  to  consist 
of  a  compilation  from  two  or  thrpe,  or  more,  earlier 
documents.  According  to  De  Wette,  the  following 
portions  are  the  work  of  the  Elohist  [Pkmta- 
TEUCiiJ:  Ch.  i.  1-x.  38;  xiii.  2-16  (in  its  orig- 
inal, thou;;li  not  in  its  present  form);  xv.;  xvi.  1, 
*-ll,  16-23,  24  (?);  xvii.;  xix.;  xx.  1-13,  22-29; 
xzv.^xxxi.  (except  perhaps  xxvi.  8-11);  xxxii-  6, 
i8-42  (vv.  1-4  uncertain);  xxxiii.-xxxvi.  The 
rest  of  the  liook  is,  according  to  him,  by  the 
Jehovist  or  laU^  editor.  Von  Lengerke  ( Kenimn, 
a.  Uxxi  )  and  Stiihelin  (§  23)  make  a  similar  divis- 
lOD,  though  they  difl^r  as  to  some  verses,  and  even 
whole  chapters.  Vaihinger  (in  Herzog's  Encyklo' 
t«&/i«,  arL  "  Pentateuch  ")  finds  traces  of  three  dis- 
tinct documents,  which  he  ascribes  severally  to  tlie 
pre-Elohist,  the  Elohi«t,  and  the  Jehovist.  To  the 
fint  he  assigns  ch  x.  29-36;  xi.  1-12, 16  (in  ito 
original  form);  xx.  14-21;  xxi.  1-9,  13-35;  xxxii. 
83-42;  xxxiii.  55,56.  To  the  ElobUt  belong  ch. 
i.  1-x.  28;  xi.  1-xii.  16;  xiii.  1-xx.  18;  xx.  22- 
29;  xxi.  10-12;  xxii.  1;  xxv.  1-xxxi.  54;  xxxii. 
1-32;  xxxii.  1-xxxvi.  19.  To  the  Jehovist,  xi. 
1-xii.  16  {Uberat-beiUt);  xxii.  2-xxiv.  25;  xxxi. 
8,  Ac 

But  the  grounds  on  which  this  distinction  of 
documents  rests  are  in  every  respect  most  unsatis- 
factory. The  use  of  the  divine  names,  which  was 
the  starting-point  of  this  criticism,  ceases  to  be  a 
criterion;  and  certain  words  and  phrases,  a  par- 
ticular manner  or  coloring,  the  narrative  of  miracles 
or  prophecies,  are  supposed  to  decide  whether  a  pas- 
sage belongs  to  the  eariier  or  the  later  documents. 
I'hus,  for  instance,  Stiihelin  alleges  as  reaiioiis  for  as- 
siicuing  oc.  xi.,  xii.  to  the  Jehovist,  the  coming  down 
•f  Jehovah  to  apeuk  with  Moses,  xi.  17, 25 ;  the  pilbu* 
if  a  cloud,  xii.  5 ;  the  relation  between  Joshua  and 
Moses,  xi.  28,  as  in  Ex.  xxxiii.,  xxxiv. ;  the  seventy 
eldors,  xi  16,  as  Ex.  xxi  v.  1,  and  so  on.  So  again 
in  the  Jehovistic  section,  xiii.,  xiv.,  he  finds  traces 
or  "  the  autlior  of  the  First  LegisUUon  **  in  one 
passage  (xiii.  2-17),  because  of  the  use  of  the  word 

ntDQ,   signifying ''a  tribe,"  and    t^W^,  as  in 

Hnir  i.  nnd  vil.  But  M^1273  is  used  also  by  the 
supposed  supplementist,  as  hi  Ex.  xxii.  27,  xxxiv. 

St ;  and  that  iltDD  is  not  peculiar  to  the  older 
ioenments  has  been  ahown  by  Keil  (Comm,  on 
Jothua^  s.  xix.).  Von  Lengerke  goes  still  ftuiher, 
sod  cuts  off  xiii.  2-16  altogether  from  what  follows. 
Ho  thus  makes  the  story  of  the  spies,  as  given  by 
^a  Elohiat,  strangely  maimed.     We  only  hear  of 
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their  being  sant  to  Canaan,  hot  nothing  of  their 
return  and  their  report,  llie  chief  reaaoii  ibr  tkii 
separation  ia  that  in  xiii.  27  ooours  the  Jehoviatifl 
pltfaae,  "  flowing  with  milk  and  honey,'*  and  aome 
refereuoes  to  other  earlier  Jahovistic  poasagea.  Dc 
Wette  again  finds  a  rspetition  m  xiv.  96-88  of  sir. 
11-25,  and  accordingly  gives  theae  paasagea  to  tho 
Elohist  and  Jehovist  respectively.  This  has  mot« 
color  of  probability  about  it,  but  haa  been  answerad 
by  Kanke  ( Untenueh,  ii.  a.  197  ff.).  Again,  di. 
xvi.  is  supposed  to  be  a  combination  of  two  di^ 
ftrent  aooounta,  the  original  or  PJohiitic  doenaeai 
having  contained  only  the  story  of  tlie  rebeOioa  of 
Korah  and  his  company,  whilst  the  Jehovist  mlnii 
up  with  it  the  insurrection  of  Daihan  and  A  birMB« 
which  was  dh^ected  rather  agunst  the  temparddl^ 
nity  than  against  the  spiritaal  authotity  of  Mn— 
But  it  is  sgainst  tiiis  view,  that,  in  otder  to  jus- 
tify it,  w.  12,  14,  27,  and  82,  are  treated  as  inter- 
polHtiona.  Besides,  the  disercpandes  whidi  It  Is 
alleged  have  arisen  from  the  fusing  of  the  two 
narratives  disappear  when  fiurly  looked  at.  Tbevs 
is  no  eontradiction,  for  hiatanoe,  between  xvi.  19, 
where  Korah  appears  at  the  tal)eniade  of  the  odd- 
gregation,  and  ver.  27,  wliera  Dathan  and  Ablram 
stand  at  the  door  of  their  tents.  In  the  last  paa- 
sage  Korah  is  not  mentioned,  and,  even  if  we  sup- 
pose him  to  be  included,  the  nairatsvo  allowa  tir 
for  his  having  left  the  Tabernacle  and  returned  %• 
his  own  tent.  Nor  agahi,  does  the  statement,  ver. 
85,  that  the  250  men  who  oflhned  incense  were  de- 
stroyed by  fire,  and  who  had,  as  we  lean  finom  ver. 
2,  joined  the  leaders  of  the  insurrection,  Korah, 
Dathan,  and  Abiram,  militate  against  the  nan»> 
tive  in  ver.  82,  according  to  which  Datlian  and 
Abiram  and  all  that  appoiained  unto  Korah  wen 
swallowed  up  alive  by  the  opening  of  tlie  earth. 
Further,  it  is  clear,  as  Keil  remarks  {Kmleit,  p.  94), 
that  the  earlier  document  {(He  Gruud$ekr{ft)  im- 
plies that  persons  bdonging  to  the  other  tribes 
were  mixed  up  in  Korah's  reliellion,  becanae  thej 
say  to  Moses  and  Aaron  (ver.  8),  •*  AU  the  eongn- 
gation  is  holy,"  which  justifies  the  statement  in  tt. 
1,  2,  that,  besides  Korah  the  Levite,  the  Reubenitea 
Dathan,  Abuam,  and  On,  were  leaders  of  the  in- 
surrection. 

In  ch.  xii.  we  have  a  remaricable  inatanoe  of 
the  jeafousy  with  which  the  authority  of  Moaes 
was  regarded  even  in  his  own  fiunily.  Considsring 
the  almost  absolute  nature  of  that  authority,  this 
is  ))erbaps  hardly  to  be  wondered  at.  On  the  other 
band,  as  we  are  expressly  reminded,  there  was 
everything  in  his  personal  character  to  disarm 
jealousy.  "  Now  the  man  Moeea  waa  very  meek 
above  ail  the  men  which  were  upon  the  free  of  the 
earth,**  says  the  historian  (ver.  8).  The  pretext  §Di 
the  outburst  of  this  iheling  on  the  part  of  Miriam 
and  Aaron  waa  that  Moses  had  married  an  Ethio- 
pian woman  (a  woman  of  Cush).  This  wm  prob- 
ably, aa  Ewald  suggests,  a  second  wife  numried 
after  the  death  of  Zipporah.  But  then  la  no 
reason  for  supposing,  as  he  does  (Getek.  ii.  228, 
iio<«),  that  we  have  here  a  oonfusion  of  two  ao- 
oounte.  He  observes  that  the  words  of  the  bnthf» 
and  sister  "Hath  the  Lord  indeed  spoken  only 
by  Moees,  hath  He  not  sleo  spoken  by  us  ?  **  show 
that  the  real  ground  of  their  jeaknisy  waa  the  o|^ 
parent  superiority  of  Moees  in  the  prophetieal  oAes. 
whereas,  accorduig  to  the  narrative,  their  disUks 
was  oeeasioned  by  his  marriage  with  a  foreigner 
and  a  person  of  inferior  rank.  But  nothhig  smiy 
ean  be  mom  natunl  than  that  ths  lo«g  pnl-sf 
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Ming  of  jealoiiay  should  have  liut«n«d  upon  the 
ntrrnge  m  a  pretext  to  begin  the  quarrelf  and 
Umd  have  shown  itadf  in  its  true  character  in  the 
words  recorded  bj  the  historian. 

It  ia  not  perhaps  to  be  wondered  at  that  the 
spisode  of  Balaam  (xxii.  2-zxir<  35)  should  have 
besn  n^^aided  as  a  later  addition.     The  bmguage 
is  peculiar,  as  well  as  the  general  cast  of  the  narra- 
tire.     The  prophecies  are  vivid  and  the  diction  of 
then  highly  finished :  very  diiTerent  from  the  rug- 
ged, vigorous   fragments  of  ancient  poetry  which 
■set  us  ui  ch.  xxi.     On  these  grounds,  as  well 
asoD  the  score  of  the  distinctly  Messianic  chan»> 
tv  <rf  fiaJaam*s  propheeies,  Eindd  giies  this  episode 
lo  bii  Fifth  Narrator,  or  the  kiest  editor  of  the 
Fntaltfoeh.  This  writer  he  supposes  to  have  lived 
m  the  former  half  of  the  8th  century  b.  c,  and 
henee  he  accounts  for  the  reference  to  Assyria  and 
the  Cypriotes  (the  Kittim);  the  latter  nation  about 
that  tune  probably  infesting  ss  pirates  the  coasts 
of  Syria,  wheraas  Assyria  might  be  joined  with 
Efaer,  beeauM  ss  yet  the  Assyrian  power,  though 
hostile  to  the  southern  nations,  was  rather  friendly 
than  otherwise  to  Judah.     The  allusions  to  £dom 
snd  Moab  as  vanquished  enemies  have  reference, 
it  is  said,  to  the  time  of  David  (Ewald,   (lueh. 
i.  143  ff.,  and  compare  ii.  277  ff.)*     The  prophecies 
of  Balaam,  therefore,  on  this  hypothesis,  are  vrrlf- 
ciauB   «x  errn/ii,  put  into  his  mouth  by  a  cle\*er, 
bat  not  very   scrupulous    writer  of  the  time  of 
Isaiah,  who,  finding  some  mention  of  Balaam  as  a 
prince  of  Midian  In  the  older  records,  put  the  story 
into  shape  as  we  have  it  now.     But  this  sort  of 
flfitieisni   is  so  piirriy  arbitrary  that  it  scarcely 
merits  a  wrious  refutation,  not  to  mention  that  it 
rests  entirely  on  the  assumption  Uiat  in  prophecy 
is  no  such  thing  as  prediction.    We  will  only 
that,  considering  the  peculiarity  of  the 
man  and  of  the  circumstances  as  given  in  the  his- 
teiy,  we  might  expect  to  find  the  narrative  itadf, 
snd  certainly  the  poetical  portions  of  it,  marked  by 
some  peculiarities  of  thought  and  diction.     Even 
frsnting  that  this  episode  is  not  by  the  same  writer 
M  the  rest  of  the  book  of  Numliers,  there  seems  no 
ratid  reason  to  doubt  its  antiquity,  or  its  rightful 
dafan  to  the  place  which  it  at  present  occupies. 
>?othing  can  be  more  improbable  than  that,  as  a 
hter  invention,  it  should  have  found  its  way  into 
the  Book  of  the  Uw. 

At  any  rate,  the  picture  of  this  great  magician 
b  wonderfully  in  keeping  with  the  circumstances 
iDider  which  he  appears  and  with  the  prophecies 
which  he  utters.  This  Is  not  the  place  to  enter 
into  all  the  questions  which  are  suggested  by  his 
BppearanceoD  the  scene.  How  it  vrss  that  a  heathen 
beeame  a  prophet  of  Jehovah  we  are  not  informed ; 
hot  such  a  fret  seems  to  point  to  some  remains  of 
a  primitive  revelation,  not  yet  extinct,  in  other  na- 
liMis  besides  that  of  Isrsel.  It  Is  evident  that  his 
haowiedge  of  God  was  beyond  that  of  most  heathen, 
«d  he  himeelf  could  utter  the  passionato  wish  to 
jt  found  in  his  deatn  among  the  true  servants  of 
Icbovah ;  but,  because  the  sooth8ayer*s  eraft  prom- 
Msd  to  be  gainful,  and  the  profession  of  it  gave 
Urn  an  additional  importance  and  iniuenoe  in  the 
Bjm  of  men  like  Balak,  he  sought  U*  combine  it 
^th  his  mgher  vocation.  There  is  nothing  more 
(emarkable  in  the  eariy  history  of  Israel  than  Ba- 
jsm's  appearance.  Summoned  flrom  his  home  by 
Iht  EophratflB,  he  stands  by  his  red  altar-fires, 
aissliig  hb  dark  and  subtle  sorceries,  or  goes  to 
«ik  tar  sneheiitiiient,  hoping,  as  he  kx>ked  down 
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npoa  Jie  tents  of  Isrsel  among  the  acacia-gvosw 
of  the  i^ey,  to  wither  them  with  his  word,  yet 
constimined  to  bless,  and  to  foretell  their  fiiturs 


u 


The  book  of  Numbers  is  rich  Ui  fragmenta  of 
ancient  poetry,  some  of  them  of  great  beauty,  snd 
all  throwing  an  Interesting  fight  on  the  character 
of  the  times  in  which  they  were  composed.  Such, 
for  instance,  to  the  blessing  of  the  high-priest  (ri. 
34-96):  — 

"  Jehovah  bless  thee  and  keep  thee : 
Jehovah  make  his  eounteoanoe  shine  upon  thee, 

And  be  gracious  unto  thee : 
Jehovah  lift  up  his  eountenanoe  upon  thee, 
And  give  thes  peace.** 

Such  too  are  the  chants  which  were  the  signal 
for  the  ark  to  move  when  the  people  Joum^ed, 
and  for  It  to  rest  when  they  were  about  to  so- 
camp:  — 

<<  Arise,  0  Jehovah !  let  thine  enemies  be  scattered ; 
Let  them  also  that  bate  thee  flee  befora  thee." 

And,  — 

((Retam,  0  Jehovah, 
To  the  ten  thousands  of  the  flunlUes  of  Hsrsel . " 

In  ch.  xxi.  we  ha\'e  a  passage  cited  from  a  book 
called  the  "  Book  of  the  Wars  of  Jehovah.'*  This 
was  probably  a  collection  of  balUds  and  songs  com- 
posed on  diflerent  occasions  by  the  watoh-firea  of 
the  camp,  and  for  the  most  part,  though  not  per- 
haps exclusively,  in  commemoration  of  the  rictories 
of  the  Israelites  over  their  enemies,  llie  title 
shows  us  that  these  were  written  by  men  imbued 
with  a  deep  sense  of  religion,  and  who  were  there- 
fore foremost  to  acknowledge  that  not  their  own 
prowess,  but  Jehovah's  right  hsnd,  had  given 
them  the  victory  when  they  went  forth  to  bsttle. 
Hence  it  was  called,  not  "  The  Book  of  the  Wars 
of  Israel,*'  but  '*  The  Book  of  the  Wan  of  Jeho- 
vah.'* Possibly  this  is  the  book  referred  to  in  Ex. 
xvii.  14,  especially  as  we  read  (ver.  16)  that  when 
Moses  built  the  altar  which  he  G&Ued  Jehovah-Nissi 
(Jehovah  Is  my  banner),  he  exclaimed  •*  Jehovah 
will  have  war  with  Amalek  from  generation  to  gen- 
eration." This  expression  may  have  given  the  name 
to  the  book. 

The  fragment  quoted  from  this  collection  Is  diffi* 
cult,  because  the  allusions  in  it  are  oiwcure.  The 
Isrselites  had  reached  the  Arnon,  **  which,"  sayi 
the  historian,  "forms  the  border  of  Moab,  and 
separates  between  the  Moabites  and  Amorites.** 
«*  Wherefore  it  Is  said,"  he  continues, "  in  the  Book 
of  the  Ware  of  Jehovah, — 

"  <  Yaheb  in  Suphah  and  the  toirent-beds  -, 
Arnon  and  the  slope  of  the  torrent-beds 
Which  tumeth  to  whera  Ar  lleth, 
And  which  leaaeth  upon  the  border  of  Miab.* '' 

The  next  Is  a  song  which  was  sung  on  the  di^ 
ging  of  a  well  at  a  spot  where  they  encamped,  a^ 
which  firom  this  ciroumstance  was  called  Bedr,  o» 
"  The  Well."    It  runs  as  follows :  — 

^  Spring  np,  0  well !  ring  ye  to  tt : 
Well,  which  the  princes  dug, 
Which  the  nobles  of  the  people  borad, 
With  the  soeptra  of  oflke,  with  their  staves.** 

lliis  song,  first  sung  at  the  digging  of  the  weh, 
was  afterwards  no  doubt  commonly  used  by  those 
who  came  to  draw  water.  The  maidens  of  Isrssl 
ehantid  it  eoe  to  another,  veise  by  verse,  a#  they 
toiled  at  the  bucket,  and  thus  beguiled  their  hUior. 
"  Spring  op,  O  well!  **  mw  the  baiden  or  friMi 
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ti  th»  migf  which  would  |mm  frmn  one  mootli  to 
■nothcr  at  mch  htth  eoU  of  the  rape,  tiU  the  ibU 
backet  roMhed  the  weU's  mcMith.  But  the  peeoliar 
ehaim  of  the  eoog  iiei  not  odIj  in  iU  antiquitj, 
but  in  the  chancterisiic  touch  which  lo  manilntlj 
eoDnects  it  with  the  life  of  the  time  to  which  the 
narrative  antgns  it  The  one  point  which  ia  dwdt 
upon  is,  that  the  leaden  of  the  people  took  their 
part  in  the  work,  that  tbej  thenaelTea  helped  to 
dig  the  welL  In  the  new  generation,  who  were 
about  to  enter  the  Land  of  Promiae,  a  itrong  feel- 
ing of  sympathy  between  the  people  and  their  rulers 
hail  sprung  up,  which  augured  well  for  the  ftiture, 
and  which  left  its  stamp  even  on  the  ballads  and 
songs  of  the  time.  This  little  carol  is  fraah  and 
hiaty  with  young  life;  it  sparkles  like  the  water  of 
the  well  whose  springing  up  first  oocauoned  it;  it 
it  the  expression,  on  the  put  of  those  who  sung  it, 
of  lively  ootifidence  in  the  sympathy  and  oocipera- 
tion  of  tJeir  leaders,  which,  manifesved  in  this  one 
instance,  might  be  relied  upon  in  all  emergencies 
(Ewald,  CescA.  ii.  264,  265). 

Immediately  following  this  ^  Song  of  the  Well,'' 
comes  a  song  of  victory,  composed  after  a  defeat  of 
the  Moabites  and  tlie  occupation  of  their  territory. 
It  is  in  a  taunting,  mocking  strain;  and  is  com- 
monly conjidered  to  have  l)een  written  by  some 
Itrnelitiih  bard  on  the  occupation  of  the  Amorite 
territory.  Yet  the  manner  in  which  it  is  intro- 
duced would  rather  lead  to  the  Mief  that  we  hare 
here  the  translation  of  an  old  Amorite  bjilhul.  The 
history  tells  us  that  when  Israel  approached  the 
country  of  Sihon  'they  sent  messengers  to  him,  de- 
manding permission  to  pass  through  his  territory. 
Hie  request  was  refused.  Sihon  came  out  against 
them,  but  was  defeated  in  Iwttle.  •'  Israel,"  it  is 
said,  ''  smote  him  with  the  edge  of  the  sword,  and 
took  his  buid  in  possesition,  from  the  Amon  to  the 
Jabbok  and  as  far  as  the  children  of  Ammon ;  for 
the  border  of  the  children  of  Ammon  was  secure 
(s.  e.  they  made  no  encroachments  upon  Ammon- 
itish  territory).  Israel  also  took  all  these  cities, 
and  dwelt  in  all  the  cities  of  the  Amorites  in  Hesh- 
bon,  and  all  Iier  daughters  (t.  e.  lesser  towns  and 
villages).*'  Then  follows  a  little  scrap  of  Amorite 
history:  *'  For  HcshlMu  is  the  city  of  Sihon,  king 
of  the  Amorites,  and  he  had  waged  war  with  the 
fomier  king  of  Moab,  and  had  taken  from  him  all 
bis  land  as  fiir  as  the  Amon.      Wherr/ore  the 

ballad-singers  (C^btt^DH)  say,  — 

"*OonM  ye  to  Heshbon, 
Let  the  city  of  SiboD  be  built  and  estsbUshed  ! 
Vor  fire  went  fortli  mim  tleshbon, 

A  flame  out  of  the  stronghold  (n^*^p)  of  Sihon, 
fHiich  devoured  Ar  of  Moab, 
The  lords  a  of  the  high  places  of  Amon. 
Woe  to  thee,  Moab ! 
Thou  art  undone,  0  people  of  Chemosh  ! 
Be  (t.  e.  Chemosh  thy  god)  hath  given  up  his  sons  as 
fugitives, 
And  his  daughters  Into  captivity, 
To  Sihon  king  of  the  Amorites. 
then  we  ca«t  them  down ;  b  Heshbon  perished  eren 

unto  DltKm. 
iad  we  laid  (it)  waste  unto  Nophah,  whieh  (veaeheth) 
unto  Medeb&.*  " 
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oty  the  men  of,   the  high 
"i  Bible,  and  this  Is  the  dmptast  ten- 1 


sruK 

I     If  the  Mng  is  of  Hebraw  origin,  then  the 

>  part  of  it  is  a  biting  taunt,  "  Come,  je  Amoritfan, 
into  your  etty  of  H«hbon,  and  boild  it  np  again. 
Ye  boasted  that  ye  had  burnt  it  with  fire  and 
drifcn  out  its  Hoabite  inhabitants;  but  now  we 
are  come  in  our  turn  and  haTe  burnt  Heshbon,  and 

-  driven  you  out  as  ye  onoe  burot  it  and  drove  oot 

'  its  Moabite  possessors.** 

C.  The  alleged  diserepaneies  between  nanjr 
statements  in  this  and  the  other  books  of  the  Pen- 
tateuch, will  be  found  discussed  in  other  aitMks, 
Deutkroxomt;  Exodus;  Pbxtatkvcu. 

J.  J.  a  P. 

*  Recent  exegetieal  worki,  —  Honlej,  Nctm  «■ 
Numbtn  (BtbL  CriL  vol  L  1890); 
Crusius,  TkeoL  Com.  am  PtmL  1843; 
sen,  Bibehoerk,  lUx  Th.  Da$  Geuiz,  1858;  Kno- 
bel,  Die  BAcher  Num.  DenL  «.  J<m.  erUdri^  1861 
{ExeyeL  Htmdb,  ziii.);  Chr.  Wordsworth,  Fim 
Booki  of  Mo^et,  2d  ed.  1861  {Holg  Bible  wUk 
Notet,  ytA.  i.);  Keil,  Ntim.  u.  DemL  1862  (KeU  n. 
DditJBch,  BibL  Om.  2ter  Band);  Unge,  Bibtl^ 
werk  (in  press,  1868). 

Special  treatises  on  particular  sulyecta  of  the 
book.  On  the  brazen  serpent:  Moebins  (Oe  mrp. 
(ST.,  1686);  Tuxretin,  OperOy  voL  It.;  Yitringa, 
Oba.  $ncr.  ii.  16;  Crusius,  De  tjp.  uerp.  or.; 
Kohler  (HenEOg*s  Rent-Enegk.  art.  Scklamffe, 
eheme).  MichaeUs,  De  eensibm  ffebr.  {Com- 
mtfUnU  Giitting.  1774).  Carpeor,  De  tteBa  <a 
Jncobo  Ofninda,  1692.  Moebius,  Baiaawd  kuL 
1675;  Deyling,  De  Bnhamo  {Obi,  taer,  iii.  10); 
Wateriand,  IlitL  and  Char,  of  Baiaam  (  Workt^ 
vol.  ix  ) ;  De  Geer,  De  BUeamo,  efn$  kitL  et  vaiie. 
1816;  Ilorsley,  BalaanCe  Prcpheciee  (BibL  CriL 
vol.  ii.);  Hengstenbefgf  Ge$ek.  BUeanu  u.  s«mm 
Weistag,  1842;  Vaihhiger  (Heixog*s  BeaUEn- 
Cjfk.  art  Bilenm),     [Balaam,  Amer.  ed.] 

T.J.  a 

NUME'NIUS  (Nov/i^yiot  [bebrnging  to,  or 
ifom  at  the  time  of  the  new  moonl ;  JViimentaii), 
son  of  Antiochus,  was  sent  by  Jonathan  on  an  em- 
bassy to  Rome  (1  l^Iaoc.  zii.  16)  and  Sparta  (zii. 
17),  to  renew  the  friendly  connections  between 
these  nations  and  the  Jews,  &  b.  c.  144.  It  appears 
that  he  had  not  returned  from  his  mission  at  the 
death  of  Jonathan  (1  Mace.  xiv.  22,  23).  He  wm 
again  disiiatched  to  Rome  by  Simon,  c.  b.  c  141 
(1  Mace.  xiv.  24),  where  he  was  well  received  and 
obtained  letters  in  favor  of  bis  oountrymen,  ad- 
dressed to  the  various  eastern  powers  dependent  on 
the  Republic,  B.  c.  139  (1  Maoc.  xv.  15  ffl).  [Lu- 
cius.] B.  F.  W. 

NUN  Ona,  «  X^,  1  Chr.  Til.  27  [Mi  - 
NaiW):  iVtwi).  The  father  of  the  Jewiah  captain 
Joshua  (Ex.  xxxiii.  11,  Ac  ).  His  genealogical  d^ 
scent  fh>m  Ephraim  is  recorded  in  1  Chr.  vft. 
Nothing  is  known  of  his  life,  which  was  donbtlMi 
spent  in  Egypt.  The  mode  of  spelling  his  nama  in 
the  LXX.  has  not  been  satisfiutorily  accounted  fo». 
Gesenius  asserts  that  it  is  a  very  eariy  mutake  of 
transcribers,  who  wrote  NAYH  fbr  NATN.  Bat 
Kwald  {Geich.  ii.  298)  gives  some  good  etymofef; 
ical  reasons  for  the  more  probable  opinion  that  tlw 
final  N  is  omitted  intentMually.     [See  alM>  Nov. 

W.  T.  B. 
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nUBSE."  It  ii  deu,  both  bnn  Sm^itan  knd 
ten  Gnek  ud  Ranun  writcn,  tint  En  udeDt 
:ioMi  tb«  pOBlion  of  tlir  non^  alMnnr  one  WM 
■aintumit,  wu  one  of  mocii  hoBor  «ad  impor- 
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i.  S:  3  UuE.  i.  30;  Horn.  Od.  ii.  3S1,  lii. 
1!>,  %\.  U&:  Eorip,  /Dfi,  13£T;  /T^f^  9ST  ud 
bL;  Virg.  ^K.  ni.  1.)  The  mhw  t«nn  ii  iniliHi 
to  ft  f«£cr-Eithor  at  motbor,  v,  jr.  Xmn.  xL  13; 
Rotli  IT.  IS:  Ii-  lUi.  S3.    In  gmt  &iiiiU«  mmle 

bntad  with  Ilia  ch*nic  of  the  bon  3  K.  i.  1,  G. 
[CmLDUM.]  S«  i!»  JTv-nn,  It.  SB,  T^'i 
td.1  Kn.  Voolm.  Engla.  n  fa.  iu.  201. 

H.  W.  P. 
MUTa.    TIh  repmentatiTC  in  the  A.  T.  of  tha 


1.  BpMm  (D''3&^  :  rtpiBir^af-  tenUUlaa). 
Inong  tbs  good  thing!  at  Ibr  Und  nhieb  the  aoni 
of  \tnii  vera  to  tiks  u  ■  pment  to  Jowpb  in 
F^jpt,  mention  li  mids  of  Mnfm.  Than  on 
•arcdr  be  ■  doubt  that  tba  botrAm  denote  tbe 
4mt  of  the  nitachio-lnc  (Pufcicui  nm),  though 
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iCneia  vera  ii  (n  fbnn  iiu(  uuUke  tlw  P.  I«r» 

Nntlut,  iDother  tpedei  of  tbe  eune  gemii  of  photii 

it  it  probible  UienAira  th&t  tba  ttr^mlhuM  g(  Um 

UCX.  end  Vulg.  U  need  gcn«ilc»Ur,  ud  ii  hen 

'    ided  to  denote  tba  pittacbio-tree,  for  Ihe  Un- 

1  don  not  jleld  rdibla  fruit"     Sj'rii  uid  Pal- 

e  bmra  bem  long  bmoue  for  guituchlo-tneit 

[NoKorldea   (1.  17TI,  end  Plin;  (ilii.  GJ,  who 

■^  Syria  hu  HTerai  trece  that  are  peculiAT  to 

';  among  the  nut-tnea  there  la  the  WBlI-J(i>own 

cia;  "  in  another  place  (ii.  23)  he  itatea  thai 

Vit«Uiua  iotTDduced  thii  tree  into  Italj,  ud  that 

Flaecut  Pompaiua  bratight  it  kt  the  oune  Unia  Inl* 

Spain.  The  dlilhct  around  Aleppo  UeapamalljrcdB- 

braled  lor  the  ooellence  oT  the  piatachio-nuta,  mt 

Mil  {Bit.  of  AUp.  i.  i%  9d  ad.)  and  Gata 

Ftic.  AUm.  a,  p.  613),  who  menljona  BeirhCH 

(Aleppo)  ai  being  rich  in  the  production  of  that 

«;  tbe  townofBatna  in  the  nnie  diaUiet  i>  b^ 

ived  (0  derive  iU  name  from  thii  cinmmttanee 

Itelonim,  a  tom  of  tbe  tribe  of  Gwl  (Joah.  liii.  W). 

lu  in  all  probabilit;  a  liniilar  etymology.    [Brro- 

<iu.]      buciiart  dnwi  attention  to  the  &ct  that 

piit^hio-iiutt  aremeiitioneil  together  vithalmoud* 

in  (jen.  iliii.  11,  and  obeems  that  Dieacoridta, 

Theopbra^tus,  and  otbers,  opeah  of  tbe  piitachk^ 

tree  coiyoinllj  with  the  almond-tree.    Ai  there  ia  oa 

lention  in  early  mitera  of  tbe  Pitlada  nnr  gmw- 

ig  in  Egypt  |He  Cckiua,  Hitroh.  i.  37),  it  wai 

doul^lleai  not  found    there  in   Patriarchal   timea, 

wherefore  Jacob'i  pieaent  to  Joiepb  woold  faaia 

been  moit  acceptable.     There  li  acarceij  any  allu- 

0  the  ocourrerioe  of  the  Putad-i  vtrn  in  l-al- 

Ntine  amongst  the  Kritingi  ot  modem  traieileni 

Kilto  {Phyi.  Hi$i.  I'iiL  p.  3231  Mji "  it  i»  not  much 

cultivated  in  Palestine,  although  found  there  grtiw- 

wild  in  loiinc  very  Temariuble  potitioni,  ai  eo 

lilt  Talior,  and  on  the  lummit  of  Mount  Atta- 

i"|aee  llurckbanlt,  Sjcm,  p.  334).   Dr.  Tbora- 

(LnHd  ami  Boot,  p.  267)  »ya  that  the  (ere- 

binlh  (re«   near  Mait  d-JeM  bad  been  gnflal 

Ith  tbe  fHitachio  from  Aleppo  by  order  of  Ibrahim 

Paaba,  but  that  **  the  peaaanta  deatroyed  the  gntfU, 

eit  their  crop  nf  oil  from  the  berriei  of  theae  trees 

ibouid  be  diminiibed."     Dr.  Hooker  taw  only  two 

or  three  pietachio-lreea  in  Palestjna.     Theae  were 

outside  the  north  gate  of  Jenualem.     But  ho  saji 

the  tree  i*  cultivated  at  Beirut  and  clK«hn«  in 

Syria.     Tbe  Pilad-  wrn  Is  a  small  tree  varying 

from  15  lo  30  ft.  In  height;  the  male  and  female 

flowers  grow  on  eeparate  Irata ;  the  r    ' '      ' '  '  ' 


torn  null.  (See  Bochart,  Chiivinn.  i.  10.)  Fo 
other  atlempted  eiplanntioni  of  the  Hebrew  t«m) 
*m>p.  Celaiiu,  fflen*.  L  21.  The  LXX.  and  Vulg! 
lad  EcraMiitA.  the  lynliin  venlon  hit  puileli,  from 
■Ueb  it  li  believed  tbe  Arable /oUnit  la  derived. 
■hnec  tbe  iiirek  wirr^ia.  ud  Uie  Latin  piUada  { 


.  1.  15  ,  m.,  „,^,  ««ir,  „■*,■.,«,-  n^J^W, 
.  nftpfc, --rii,  ftom  75»*,  lo  .any  <■■  li.  li.  4). 

I  rW^I^,  P"*-  t  Hlidi.,  (kon  p3^  "iKk," 
nib  m^  T>H|  Tfafniom.  (b.  K  7).  OoddhI*] 
•Hh  tUi  la  lb*  donbtfU  ivfe  pVt  '■'l^.  '-^' 
■lm.f.mi 

■.  to  H.  T  rfm^,  mart*  a  ^M.  tt.  7) 


ilored  Dilj  ke 


irittle  abeU. 

niiich  eiteemed  a>  u  article  of  diet  both  by  OHeo- 
tnbi  and  Ruropeans;  the  tree,  which  belong!  to  Uw 
natural  order  AnacarduKon,  eitenda  from  Sjrii 
to  Bokhara,  and  is  natumliied  over  tbe  Kiutb  o' 
Enrope ;  tbs  nata  are  too  well  known  to  need  ml 
nuta  dacriptlon. 

3.    Kgdt  (T^M.:    kiV^^   •*««)  oixait  only  la 
Cant.  vi.  11,  "I  went  into  the  ganten  of  DntB." 


I  mon  gnwrnlL;  applied  (o  tba  t«i» 

xnprehend  tha  pIslachlo-tiM,  mt  Or 

I,  and  Dr.  Royla  IKllto's  OyrL)  haa 

■  word  li  appltod  In  BC 
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NYMPHAS 


The  Hebrew  word  in  all  probabilitj  is  here  to  bt 
ondentood  to  refer  to  the  Wntnut-tret ;  the  Greek 
vc^iJo  is  sappoeed  to  denote  the  tree,  Kdpvor  the 
nut  (Ke  Soph.  Fr,  802).  Although  xApvor  and 
uux  may  signify  any  kind  of  rnttj  yet  the  wnlntd^ 
as  Me  nut  Kar*  iiox'ht'^  i*  mora  especially  that 
which  is  denoted  by  the  Greek  and  Latin  terms 
(see  Casauboo  on  Athenaut,  ii.  65;  Chid,  Nux 
EUffia ;  Celsius,  HUi^A,  i.  28).  The  Hebrew  term 
is  evidently  allied  to  the  Arabic  jtnaty  which  is 
from  a  Persian  word  of  very  similar  fimn ;  whence 
Abu*]  Fadli  (in  Celsius)  says  •'  the  Arabs  have  bor- 
rowed the  word  Gjamt  from  the  Perrian;  in  Arabic 
the  term  is  Otrnf,  which  is  a  taU  tree.*'  The 
Ckmf  or  Chnsf^  is  translated  by  FVeytag,  "  an 
nculent  nut,  the  walnut"  The  Jewish  Kabbis 
onderstand  the  walnut  by  Eydt, 

Aooording  to  Josephus  {B.  J.  Hi.  10,  §  8)  the 
walnut-tree  «'as  formerly  common,  and  grew  most 
luimiaiitly  around  the  lake  of  Gennesaret;  Schuiz, 
speaking  of  this  same  district,  says  he  often  saw 
walnut-trees  growing  there  huge  enough  to  shelter 
four-and-twenty  persons.  See  also  Kitto  {Phy». 
ffist.  Pot.  p.  250)  and  Burckhardt  (Syi-ut^  p.  265). 
The  walnut  tree  {JuyUwi  reyia)  bek)ngs  to  the 
natural  order  Juf/lnwhctm ;  it  is  too  well  known 
to  require  any  description.  \V.  II. 

*  The  walnut  is  cultivated  very  extensively  in 
S}Tia  At  JibAn  tl-flnldny^  on  the  side  of  JrM 
Ki»hdn,  inland  alK>ut  fi\'e  hours  from  Sidon,  there 
are  large  orehardn  of  this  tree,  and  the  nuts  are  very 
cheap.  I  have  liought  them  at  a  dollar  and  a  quar- 
ter a  thousand,  including  their  transportatwn  to 
a  village  two  days  distant.  They  are  of  the  best 
quality.     The  common  jiarae  for  them  in  Syria  is 

\y^9  which  is  undoubtedly  the  same  as  the 

Hebrew  (tSaH).  G.  E,  P. 

N YMTHAS  (Nu/i^t  [«KW#e,  Mdrgroam] : 
Syrt}pha$\  a  wealthy  and  zealous  Christian  in 
Ijiodicea  (Col.  iv.  15).  His  house  was  used  as  a 
phice  of  assembly  for  the  Christians;  and  hence 
Grotius,  making  an  extraordinarily  high  estimate 
of  the  probable  Jiumber  of  Christians  in  [.aodicea, 
infers  that  he  must  ha\'e  lived  in  a  niral  district. 

In  the  Vatican  MS.  (B)  this  name  is  taken  for 
that  of  a  woman ;  and  the  reading  appears  in  some 
LAtin  writen,  as  pseudo-Ambrose,  pseudo-Ansdm, 
and  it  hai  been  adopted  in  Lachmann*s  N.  T. 
The  common  reading,  however,  is  found  in  the 
Alexandrian  MS.  and  in  that  of  Ephrem  S>tus 
(A  and  C).  and  is  the  only  one  known  to  the  Greek 
rathere.  W.  T.  B. 


o. 


OAK.  The  fbllowing  Hebrew  words,  which 
appear  to  be  merely  various  forms  of  the  same 
root,"  occur  in  the  0.  T.  as  the  names  of  some 
species  of  oak,  namely,  il^  iidhf  itdn^  Udn^  alMh^ 
tnd  nlUhu 

1.  El  (VM:    LXX.  Vat.   rtp4fii^eos;  Alex. 
''9p4fi.tp6as;  Aq.,  Sym.,  Thcod.,  9pvs:  eampettria) 
only  in  the  sing,  numbo'  in  Qen.  ziv.  6 


•  fhim  V^H  ^^  •  ^^  "*»  ** stwof.*' 


OAK 

("  El-pann  **>.  ft  k  aneortaiD  abetiiflr  H  aboid4 
be  joined  with  raran  to  form  a  proper  nanie,  or 
whether  it  is  to  be  taken  separately,  as  the  *<  tet» 
binth."  or  the  *«oak,'*  or  the  *«  grove*  of  Paimn 
Onkekw  and  Saadias  Ibllow  the  Vnlg.,  whenca  Um 
*«  plain  *'  of  the  A.  V.  (maxfrin).  (See  Stanley,  &, 
f  P.  pp.  610,  520,  App.)  Koeenmiiller  {SekoL  ad 
1.  o.)  fbUowa  Jarehi  (Omuneni.  tfi  PtnL  ad  Gen. 
ziv.  6),  and  is  for  retaining  the  proper  nama 
Three  plunl  kfnc^  of  ^  oeeor:  eJhn,  UQik,  and 
ekUk.  Eltmj  (he  second  station  where  the  Inad* 
ites  halted  after  they  had  erossed  the  Red  Sea.  te 
all  probability  deri^'ed  its  name  from  the  aevanftj 
palm-trees  there;  the  name  SI,  which  mora  pso^ 
ticularly  signifies  an  *<oak,**  being  here  pot  Car 
any  grove  or  pkmtation.  Similarly  the  other 
plural  form.  eM  or  eleitfi^  may  refer,  as  Stanley 
{S.  ^  P.  p.  20)  ooigectures,  to  the  pslm-grove  al 
Akaba.  'Ilie  plural  4Hm  occurs  in  Is.  L  SO^  wliera 
probably  **oaks**  are  intended,  in  Is.  fad.  3,  and 
Ez.  zzxi.  14,  any  strong  flourishing  trees  may  bt 
denoted. 

2.  EtAh  (nljW:  rtp4$ipeof,  Jpw,  'HAdJ,  i4w 
ipo¥,  Z4vZpo¥  awnela^off  Symm.;  vXdrmafoi  b- 
Hos.  iv.  13 ;  94vioor  ovaKiov'  tertbinUiMt^  ^iieyv-«s. 
"oak,"  "eUh,**  »teU-tree*'  in  Is.  vi.  13:  *«ebD8*' 
in  Hos.  iv.  13).  There  is  much  difSeuHy  in  de- 
termintng  the  exact  meanings  of  the  several  varie- 
ties of  the  term  mentioned  above:  the  old  veruooa 
are  so  inconsistent  thrt  they  add  but  little  by  way 
of  elucidation.  Cebitts  {ffierob.  i.  34)  has  en- 
deavored to  show  that  il^  Him,  Sldn,  ildk,  and 
aUdh,  all  stand  fbr  the  terebinth-tree  {Pitiacut 
tei'elnnthut\  while  nl/An  alone  denotes  an  oak. 
Koyle  (in  Kitto*s  Cye.  art  '« AUh  '*)  agrees  with 

Celsius  in  identifying  the  eldh  (nbM)  with  tha 

terebinth,  and  the  nOAn  {fkvt}  with  the  oak. 
Hiller  {Hiercph^.  i.  348)  restricts  the  Tatioiia 
forms  of  this  word  to  diflerent  species  of  eak,  and 
says  no  mention  is  made  of  the  terebinth  in  the 
Hebrew  Scriptures.  Kosenmiiller  {BSb.  HoL  p. 
237)  gives  the  terebinth  to  «/  and  il&k,  and  the 

oak  to  alWi,  aUAn,  and  ildn  (f)^\!). 

For  the  various  opinions  upon  the  meaning  of 
these  kindred  terms,  see  Ges.  Thes.  pp.  47,  51« 
103,  and  Stanley,  8.  tf  P.  p.  519. 

That  various  species  of  oak  may  well  hsrt«  de- 
served the  appellation  of  mighty  trees  is  dear,  fkom 
the  fiibct  that  noble  oaks  are  to  this  day  oeciitionally 
seen  in  Palestine  snd  Lebanon.  On  this  subject 
we  have  been  favored  with  some  valuable  remarks 
from  Dr.  Hooker,  who  says,  **ll)e  foresu  nave 
been  so  completely  cleared  off  all  Palestine,  thai 
we  must  not  look  for  existing  evidence  of  what 
the  trees  were  In  Biblical  times  and  antecedently. 
In  Syria  proper  there  are  only  three  common  oaks. 
All  form  laige  trees  in  many  countries,  but  very 
rarely  now  in  Palestine;  though  that  they  do  so 
occasionally  is  proof  enough  that  they  once  did.* 
Abraham's  oak,  near  Hebron,  is  a  familiar  example 
of  a  noble  tree  of  one  species.  Dr.  Robinson 
{B'M,  RtM.  ii.  81)  has  given  a  minute  aooomi  ctf 
it;  and  "his  deseription,"  says  Dr.  Hooker,  ^u 
good,  and  hiii  measurements  tally  with  mine.*' 
If  we  eaamine  the  claims  of  the  terebinth  k>  re|^ 
resent  the  Sldh^  as  Olsius  and  others  assert,  wt 
shall  see  that  in  pohit  of  size  it  cannot  compete 
with  some  of  the  oaks  of  Palestine:  and  that 
therefore,  if  IMfc  ««er  denotes  the  teniburth,  wliifl 


OAK. 


iot,tb«le 


OM)-. 


Ij  !■  ^ipliablo  to  it  only 

fcr  (ha  Pitlada  ItrMntAiu.  klthougb  it 

'       "      — 1  lo  >  grat  siu,  "(prwding 

1,     H  nooiDKii]  (SiU.  Stt.  li.  322)  ob- 

■r  ud  vide  lika  t  uobUi  oak,"  jct  it 

form  ■)  cooiplcuoiulj  a  good  Ute  u 

liurrcai  ptcitiojxceifrra  or  Q.  agilopi. 

{Laiil  'iwJ  Book,  p.  2U)  imurka 

wint:  "Tlitn  an  mon  mightj  oaki  ha* 

inrr«diat«  ricinitj  {,Vtjdil  a-Shtnu)  than 

i«    tcnbi.-tiu    in  all  Sjiia  and  PaUatiiia 

1    hate   traTcUcd  from  end  to  aid  of 

iintrin,  and  acroa  lh«n  in  ali  dinetiooi, 

Jc  with  abiolute  certaiulj."     At  p.  000,  tin 

iter  remarka,  '•  Wa  hare  oaks  in  Loiianau 

«  size  of  Ihii  (Abntbam'a  oa^Oi  nod  evcrj 

n  atriliing  anil   nu^estic."     I>r.  Hoaku 

doubt  Uut  Tbomaon  u  comet  In  njing 

1  ba  ftner  oaki  in  [.ebiuion;  "though,"  he 

"  1  did  not  lee  aiiy  hi^a,  aiul  otity  one 

t  all  iietf  it.     Cjrii  tltaham  tuld  me  there 

vU  uT  uobte  Okki  in  Lalianuu  uorth  of  the 


eedar  vaJiej  "     It  ii  eHden 

tioiis  thai  two  oaki  ( Uuti 

and  Q.  ayib^)  are  well  voith;  of  the  Dime  it 

migbt}'  Ijwb;  though  it  ii  equallj  true  tbatom 

a  gnala'  part  of  the  eonntty  the  oaki  of  faletfiu 

an  at  preeent  merel;  buiheL 

i.  Eli*  (]''^''H :  i,S^i  h^i,  i,  AUwOT, 
'HA.ifa' :  cmcnitti  UliutriM,  qutrem)  oceun  fra- 
qnmtlj  in  the  O.  T.,  and  doDOte*,  tliara  oan  bt 
little  donbt,  KMiu  kind  of  oak.  Ilia  A.  V^  lbl> 
lowing  the  Taigum,  InnilitM  iUit  b;  "pUo." 
(See  Stanlgj,  j8.  <f  />.  p.  BSO,  App.) 

i.  JUa  (1^ :  IMpmi  ortor)  ii  fcutd  doI; 
in  DoD.  It.  H  tiM  trae  whish  Hebuiilndiiiar  eHt 
in  hli  dniun.  Tbe  word  aiqxun  to  be  <ued  br 
an7  ■■•trong  tree,"  Um  Cak  having  tbe  beetdala 
to  Uw  Utle,  to  whith  tiae  probaUf  iu'irect  bO» 
•ton  may  ba  nude. 

i)  Spfii:  querent)  ocean  oiil/  in  Jueh.  iii>    9S, 
and  it  oorrectlj  rendered  "04k"  l>y  (lie  A.  V. 


OAK 

Biidcr  tlw  iluide  of  g^-tne*  U 
tiniH  Inland  {G<d.  hi*.  B;  i 


,  wd,  H  Ui  IvTM  ■»  dscidDoiu,  it  ii  Dot  ■ 
bvoitc  in  tiun  pfJghbortuKtd  of  toniba.  Nemtlv' 
ka  it  1>  oAen  l«mil  in  grant,  imnl;  bj  ilaat^  in 
au^  woniid  gnvB-jaidi.  Tit  miaiba'  eS  iinU 
of    thii   uid  the  pnooding  ipadfls    is   L 


Anothtr  (pMiM  of  oalc,  bcwds  thona  nuosl 
■Love,  <■  Ute  Quei'Du  in/FCtoivi,  which  ii  camnion 
bi  GilUcc  uid  SkiniriL  It  it  rUlmr  ■  inikU  tm 
b  PikMlnc.  and  Kldon  gran  ibore  SO  ft.  high, 
Ihouch  In  uiL-imt  tinica  It  might  h»a  been  t, 
noble  tna. 

For  >  desrlptlon  of  Uw  odu  of  Pakrtlne,  na 
Dr.  Hookn-'i  pupar  read  befon  th«  Lbinsii  Sw^j, 
Juiia,  ISei,  [utd  Triitnm't  JVnI.  l/il.  of  Oit 
BiU..  pp.  3flT-371.]  W.  H. 


*  Tha  (bifvm  fttuda-ated/tra,  the  CTtrgrawi 
tak  of  SfTit,  ii  tb«  lugart  ipedsa.  It  ia  the  one 
moMDj   fi>und  D«u  tb«   WsUh  or  tomla  of  the 


>d(Q>.n>.M,m 


^LjJ«,  fiwdkK  ud  (rf  0.  mgilirt  JyXjt, 
liaUL     Then  b  uotlMr  kudoo  qnde*  callad 

JD,  ii^  bj  Uu  AnU.  O.  E.  P. 

OATH.o  I.  Tba  principle  oo  wtiioh  in  oatL 
ii  bdd  (o  ba  binding  li  IncidnitallT  kid  dan  in 
Htb.  ri.  IB,  nuiri;,u  u  nltinuita  ■( ipeil  to  dinne 
■uUnrity  to  ntlfj  u  liicrtiMi  (eee  tbc  prindple 
■tnted  Mid  dsfandfd  by  Philo,  Ac  Ug.  JOty.  iii. 
-3,  i.  128,  ed.  Huig.j.  Tbtn  tba  Aimigbtj  k 
Fpraent«d  M  pnimialng  or  denooDcing  with  aa 
alh,  I.  e.  Aoiofn  ao  in  the  moat  poaitiie  and  noleoiD 
iiniwr  (lae  anoh  panagea  u  U«ii.  uii.  IS,  lii.  7, 
miparad  irith  ulr.  7:  Ei.  iTii.  IB  and  Lft.  irri. 
1  witfa  Dan.  ix.  II ;  3  Saoi.  rii.  la.  18,  with  AoU 
U.  30i  l-i.  01.  i  with  lleb.  ni,  11.  S8i  la.  iIt.  93; 
With  thii  DJrint  aano-- 
atloii  ire  ma;  eomjiara  the  Sli^ian  oath  of  Gnck 
lytbologj  [liMD./f.iv.aTiHi*.  r«(»v.  100. 805 : 
H  alio  Uie  £"•«  o/  J/'sui,  c  riii.  110;  Sir  W 
JoDf^  IForb.  iil.  1S1|. 

II.  On  tba  nunc  principle.  iJut  oath  haa  almji 
en   held    moal  binding  which    appealed  tu  tk* 

higheat  authority,  liotb  aa  remnli  indiriduab  and 
.tlea.  (n.)  Thtu  bdieren  in  Jehovah  ap- 
him,  both  Judicial!;  and  ntn^udidallj. 
h  phraaca  aa  "  Tbt  Uod  of  Ahnhao 
"  Aa  the  Lord  liivtb;  "  "  God  do  ao  to 
Dora  alao ;  "  "  Uod  knoweth."  and  Uw  lika 
.  iii.  33.  xiii.  it;  Num.  iIt.  S,  m.  S; 
ir.  S»,  44;  1  K.  ii.  43:  I*,  ihill.  1,  Ut. 
.  It.  IB).  So  aba  our  I..Drd  hirnaetf  ac- 
captad  Um  hieh-priaat'i  a^ioratioii  (Matt,  uri 
63).  and  .St.  1*8111  fMqueutlv  appala  to  Uud  in  ODU- 
AniuUiDii  of  bb  alaleoinita  (Arte  uvl.  S9 :  iUmi. 
i.  e,  1<.  1;  S  Cor.  1,  83.  li.  3! :  I'hil.  i.  6:  aac 
alao  Itev.  i.  6).  (A.)  Appe:^  rf  thin  kind  to  ao- 
thoritiei  recociiind  mpectivelj  hj  adjuring  pai'tiet 
were  rezardHl  aa  bonda  of  inttmatitiiia]  Kcuritf, 
and  their  inlVactlon  if  bcUig  nut  onlif  ^nvaada  of 
liiteri4tiona]  ooniplunt,  but  aka  otfriiaea  againit 
diriDcJUitiae.  So  ?Mekiah,  after  iwearinc  fiddltf 
to  the  kine  of  BabjkHi,  win  not  only  puniabed  bj 
bim,  but  danonnoad  by  the  pnphrt  ■■  a  Ineakv  of 
'-•-  -Lth  (SChr.ixivi.  13:  1-2.  irii.  13,  IB).  Soma, 
i«r,  have  uippoatd  that  tba  1.aii  fbriiade  anj 
Intemnme  with  Wthen  natiooa  which  invDli-ed 
the  DecMHtjr  of  appeal  bj  them  to  tlieir  own  deitiB 
(Ei.  xilii.  31;  Seldm,  De  Jur.  Nat.  U.  U;  n 
Ut.  i.  34:  Iniei  of  Una.  riii.  lU;  Din.  of 
jRf>g."JnaJunindum"). 

III.  A 
[leatita  Ood'a  name  on  tba  one  baud,  ai 
ieiCiei  on  the  otjier.  an  Iraalad  in  Scriplan  ai 
leata  of  allegiaaoe  (El.  uUl.  IS,  mlf.  •;    Daut 

-"     Joah.  »iii.  T,  hit.  16:  i  Chr.  b.  U 
X.   IB,  alT.  U;   Jv.  xiL  U;AM.tlii 


t  nffocf  -d  n's^tfi,  tnm  vyqf,  -a»„s- 

ih.aaaa4rimb«(Ma.ni'.  1H.  UW),  V™  *— 


l4.2i^L5).  (6)SoalM>tlie«>vBnigD*siuuMit 
moelimw  umrI  u  a  fiorm  of  obtigation,  m  wm  the 
ate  ■moog  the  Roouun  with  the  name  of  the  eoi- 
penr;  and  Hofbaui  quotes  a  ouatom  by  whieh  the 
Un^  of  Fimiioe  need  to  appeal  to  themeelvet  at 
their  eoranatioD  (Geo.  zlu.  15;  2  Sam.  xi.  11,  ut. 
1»:  Maitjr.  8.  Polyearp.  c  is.;  TertolL  Apoi  c. 
3i;  Suei.  Cafiy.  c.  S7;  Hofmaiin,  Xpe«.  art.  **  Ju- 
lancatnm  **;  DibL  of  Antiq,  it.  s.;  MichaeUi,  Oii 
UtcM  of  Jio§eM,  art  256,  voL  iv.  102,  ed.  Smith). 

IV.  Other  forms  of  oath,  serious  or  frivolous, 
m  VMQtioiied;  as,  by  the  '•  blood  of  Abel "  (Selden, 
iM^wr,  Nai.  f.  8);  bjthe  **be«l; "  bj  *«  Heaven,'* 
the  **  IVmpU,**  etc.,  some  of  which  are  oondemoed 
bj  ovr  Lord  (Ifatt.  ▼.  88,  xxui.  16-22;  aud  see 
Jam.  ▼.  18).  Yei  He  did  not  refuse  the  solemn 
s4|niataoQ  of  the  high-priest  (Matt.  uvi.  63,  64; 
«e  Juv.  Sat  vi.  16;  Mart.  xi.  94;  Mishna,  3cmh, 
m,  %,  eompand  with  Am.  viiL  7;  Spenoer,  De 
lAf,  Htbn  U.  1-1). 

As  to  the  sulgect-makter  of  oaths  the  foUowiqg 
saies  may  be  mentiooed:-^ 

L  Agreeaieot  or  stipolatioo  for  perfonnaooe  of 
evtaiii  acts  (Gen.  xiv.  22,  xziv.  2,  8,  9;  Ruth  i. 
17;  1  Sam.  xiv.  24;  2  Sam.  v.  8;  Eir.  z.  5;  Neh. 
f.  12,  z.  29,  xiii.  25;  AcU  xziiL  21;  and  see 
Joeeph.  VU.  e.  58). 

2.  AUcgiaaoe  to  a  soveraign,  or  obedisooe  from 
sn  infisrior  to  a  superior  (EocL  viiL  2;  2  Chr.xxxvL 
18;  1  K.  xriii.  10).  Joeephns  says  the  Essenes 
iioiistdarfri  oaths  unnecesssiy  for  the  initiated, 
though  they  required  them  previously  to  initiation 
{B.  J,  U.  8,  §$6,  7;  Ant  xv.  10,  $  4;  PhDo,  Q^d 
mmnU  prtjtbmt^  I.  12,  ii.  458,  ed.  Mangey.). 

8.  Promissory  oath  of  a  ruler  (Josh.  vi.  26; 
1  Sam.  xiv.  24,  28;  2  K.  xxv.  24;  Mati.  xiv.  7). 
PMesto  took  no  oath  of  offioe  (Heb.  viL  21). 

4.  Vow  made  in  the  form  of  an  oath  (Lev.  ▼.  4>. 

5.  Judicial  oaths,  (a.)  A  man  receiving  a  pledge 
tram  a  oei^bor  was  rsqnirsd,  in  esse  of  iiQury 
hsppening  to  the  pledge,  to  elear  himself  by  oath 
If  the  blame  of  damage  (Ex.  xxiL  10,  11;  1 K.  vUL 
31;  2  Cair.  vL  22).  A  wilUUl  bredur  of  trust,  ee- 
pedatty  if  be  added  pequry  to  his  fraud,  was  to  be 
•everely  punished  (Lev.  vi  2^;  Deut.  xix.  16-18). 
(6.)  It  appears  that  witnesses  were  examined  oo 
ssth,  and  that  a  folse  witoees,  or  one  guilty  of  sup- 
pWirioB  of  the  truth,  was  to  be  eeverely  punished 
(Lsr.  V.  1;  Pniv.  xxix.  24 ;  Michaelis,  t  c.  art  256, 
iv.  108;  Deot.  xiz.  16-19;  Grotius,  in  CriU  Saer. 
OQ  Matt.  xzri.  68;  Knobel  on  l^ev.  ▼.  1, in  Kung, 
y^iff,  ff'fndb,).  (o.)  A  wifo  suspected  of  inoon- 
tinsnm  was  raquiied  to  elear  hsnelf  by  oath  (Num. 
'.  l»-22). 

It  will  be  obeerved  thata  leading  feature  of  Jew- 
wh  criminal  procedure  was  that  the  aocused  person 
WIS  pat  upon  his  oath  to  dear  himself  (£x.  xxii. 
11;  Num.  T.  19-22;  1  K.  viii.  81;  2  Chr.  ri.  22; 
Matt  xxri.  68). 

Tlie  forms  of  a4}uration  mentioued  in  Scripture 
ere:  1.  Lifting  up  the  hand.  Witnesses  Uud  their 
heads  oo  the  head  of  the  aoeosed  (Gen.  xiv.  22; 
Lev.  xxiT.  14:  Deut  xxxii.  40;  Is.  iii.  7;  Ex.  xx. 
1,6;  Sue.  ▼.  85;  Rev.  x.  5;  see  Hom.  //.  xix. 
854;  Vtrg.  jEn.  xii.  196;  Carpcov,  ApparaitUf 
p.  652). 

2.  Puttiqg  the  hand  under  the  thigh  of  the  per- 
«n  to  wheal  tha  promiee  was  nude.  Aa  Josophus 
tucribes  the  oesga,  this  eanmony  was  peribraM^ 
qr  eeeh  of  the  oontraotlqg  partiee  to  each  other.  It 
im  l«n  eaplaioad  (a)  as  having  reference  to  the 
ci    ijiiiniaeirinn  (Godvyn,   ifofse  and 
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Joroa,  vL  6,  Osipoov,  (.  c  p.  658);  (6)  as  osa- 
taining  a  priiaciple  similar  to  that  of  phallic  sym« 
holism  (Her.  u.  48;  Phit  Is.  et  Otir.  vu.  412,  ed. 
Reiske;  Kjiobel  on  (3en.  xxiv.  2,  in  Kurzg.  Exeg* 
Bdb.)\  (c)  as  refening  to  the  promised  Messiah 
(Aug.  Ou.  m  ffqri.  62;  Civ.  Dei,  xii,  SB),  It 
seems  likely  that  the  two  first  at  least  of  these  ex- 
planations may  be  considered  as  closely  connected, 
if  not  identical  with  each  other  (Gen.  xxiv.  2,  xlvli. 
29;  Nicohuis,  De  Jut.  xL  6;  Ges.  p.  631,  s.  % 

"nT?  V  ^^^  ^"^^  others  in  CriL  8acr. ;  Joseplh 
AnL  L  16,  %  1). 

3.  Oaths  were  sometimes  taken  before  the  altars 
or,  as  some  understand  the  passage,  if  the  persou 
were  not  in  Jerusalem,  in  a  position  looking  towards 
the  Temple  (1  K.  viU.  31;  2  Or.  vi.  22;  Godwya, 
/.  e.  vi.  6;  Carpzov,  p.  654;  see  also  Juv.  bat,  xb. 
219;  Hom.  II  xiv.  272). 

4.  Diriding  a  victim  and  passing  between  or 
distributing  &  pieces  (Gen.  xv.  10,  17 ;  Jer.  xxxiv. 
18).  This  form  was  probably  used  to  intensify  the 
imprecation  already  ratified  by  sacrifice  according 
to  the  eustom  dcaoibed  by  classical  writoa  under 
the  phrases  tpKia  r4f»y9irtf<edvt  ftrire^  etc.  We 
may  perhaps  regard  in  this  riew  the  acts  recorded 
Judg.  xix.  29,  1  Sam.  lA.  7,  and  perhaps  Herod, 
vii.  89. 

As  the  sanctity  of  oaths  was  carefully  incukated 
by  the  Law,  so  the  crime  of  peijury  was  strongly 
condemned ;  and  to  a  felse  witness  the  same  puni^ 
ment  was  assigned  which  was  due  for  the  crime  to 
whKh  he  testified  (Ex.  xx.  7;  Lev.  xix.  12;  Ueut 
xix.  16*19;  Ps.  xv.  4;  -Jer.  v.  2,  vii.  9;  £s.  xvL 
59;  Hoa.  x.  4;  Zech.  viii.  17).  Whether  the 
**  swearing  *'  mentioned  by  Jeremiah  (xxiii.  10)  and 
by  Hosea  (iv.  2)  was  iidse  swearing,  or  profens 
abuse  of  oaths,  is  not  certain.  If  the  latter,  the 
crime  is  one  which  had  been  condemned  by  the 
Law  (Lev.  xxiv.  11,  16;  MaU.  xxri.  74). 

FVom  the  Law  the  Jews  deduced  many  spedsl 
oases  of  peijnry,  which  are  thus  classified:  1.  JTas 
fvrcmdum  promiuorivm,  a  rash  inconsiderate  piom. 
ise  for  the  fiiture,  or  false  assertion  respecting  the 
past  (Lev.  v.  4).  2.  Vanum,  an  absurd  self-con> 
tradictory  assertion.  3.  Depimti,  breach  of  con- 
tract denied  (Lev.  xix.  11).  4.  res/imonu,  judicial 
penury  (Lev.  v.  1;  Nicoliuisand  Selden,  DeJurU" 
mentU,  in  Ugolinl,  Thttawrut,  xxvi.;  Lii{htfoot| 
Bor.  Htbr.  on  Matt  v.  88,  vol  iL  292;  Mishna, 
Shtb.  iii.  7,  iv.  1,  v.  1,  2;  0th o,  Lex,  Rabb,^  art 
**Jurameutum**). 

Women  wen  forbidden  to  bear  witness  on  oath,  as 
was  inferred  Ihom  Deut  xix.  17  (Mishna,  Sh^.  iv.  \\ 

The  Qiiistian  practice  in  the  ma^ter  of  oaths 
was  founded  in  gr»it  measure  on  the  Jewish.  Thus 
the  oath  oa  the  Goepels  was  an  imitation  of  the  Jew- 
ish practice  of  pladng  the  hands  Dn  the  Ikx>k  of  the 
Law  (P.  Fagitts,  on  OnkeL  nd  Ex.  xxiii.  1 ;  JusUn- 
Un,  Nov.  c.  viii.  Epil  :  Matth.  Paris.  fJisL  p.  910\ 

Our  Lord's  prohibition  of  swearing  was  deariy 
alwaji  understood  by  the  Christian  Church  as  di> 
recteid  against  profane  and  careless  swearing,  not 
aguinst  the  serious  judicial  form  (Bingham,  AMtiq. 
EccL  xri.  7,  §§  4,  5;  Aug.  Ep.  157,  c  v.  40);  and 
thus  we  find  the  iburth  Council  of  Carthat^  (c.  61) 
reproving  clerical  persons  for  swearing  by  created 
oltieeU 

Hie  most  solsnm  Mohammedan  oath  ]m  made  oa 
the  open  Konui.  Mohammad  himself  used  the 
km^^hy  the  setUng  of  the  stars*'  (Cnardia. 
Koy.  vL  87;  Salens  Xbroa,  IvL  p. 437). 
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Bedouin  Anht  uae  vtfioui  torti  of  acQ^ii^^^t 
one  of  which  loniewhat  resemhlei  the  oikth  **  hj 
Uie  Temple.'*  The  penon  takes  hold  of  the  mid- 
dle tent-pole,  and  swean  by  the  life  of  the  tent  and 
it«  ownen  (Burekhardt,  Note$  on  Btd,  i.  127,  foil. ; 
lee  alM)  nnother  oaee  mentioned  by  Burekhardt, 

The  stringent  nature  of  the  Roman  military 
Atb,  and  the  penaltiet  attached  to  infraction  of  it, 
are  alluded  to,  mora  or  lees  certainly,  in  several 
places  in  N.  T.,  e.  g.  Matt.  viii.  9,  Acte  xii.  19, 
xri.  27,  xxvii.  42;  see  also  IHonyt.  HaL  xi.  48, 
and  AuL  Gell.  xvi.  4.     [Pkbjubt.]    H.  W.  P. 

OB ADFAH  (nj'pS  [tsrvint  of  Jehovah] : 

ABilai  [Vat.  A38fia:]  Obdia),  fhe  name  of 
Ohadiab  was  prouably  as  common  amon^;  the  He- 
brews as  Abdallah  among  the  Arabians,  both  of 
them  having  the  same  meaning  and  etymology. 

1.  The  sons  of  Obadlah  are  eoumerated  in  a 
corrupt  passage  of  the  genealogy  of  the  tribe  of 
Judidi  (1  Chr.  iu.  21).     The  reading  of  the  LXX. 

and  Yulg.  was  'iSlll,  "  his  wn,*'  and  of  the  Peshito 

Syriao  "1^,  ^  won  d;'  fat  "^3^9  **  •oos  of; "  so 
that  aooording  to  the  two  fonner  versions  Obadiah 
was  the  son  of  Aman,  and  according  to  the  hut 
the  son  of  Jesaiah. 

2.  CA$iio6;  [Vat  corrupt;  Alex.  OjSdta:] 
ObniUa.)  According  to  the  received  text,  one  of 
the  five  sons  of  Izrahiah,  a  descendant  of  Issacbar 
and  a  chief  man  of  his  tribe  (1  Chr.  vii.  3).  Four 
only,  however,  are  mentioned|  and  the  discrepancy 
is  rectified  in  four  of  Kennicott's  MSS.,  which  omit 
the  words  *'  and  the  sons  of  Ixrahiah  **  thus  mak- 
ing Israhiah  brother  and  not  father,  of  Obadiah,  and 
both  sons  of  Uszi.  The  Syriac  and  Arabic  ver- 
sk>ns  folk)w  the  received  text,  but  read  '*f6ur** 
instead  of  "  five." 

3.  {'A$9(a;  [Vat.  Sin.A^Scia:]  Obdia.)  One 
of  the  six  sons  of  Axel,  a  descendant  of  Saul  (1 
Chi.  viii.  38,  ix.  44). 

4.  l^Kfiita;  Vat  A^^cia;  Alex.  033ia.]  A 
Levite,  son  of  Shemaiah,  and  descended  fh>m 
Jedutbun  (1  Chr.  ix.  16).  He  appears  to  have 
been  a  principal  musiciin  in  the  Temple  choir  in 
the  time  of  Nehemiah  (Neb.  xii.  26).  It  is  evi- 
dent, from  a  comparison  of  the  lastrquoted  passage 
with  1  Chr.  ix.  16-17  and  Neb.  xi.  17-19,  that 
the  first  three  names  ^*  Mattaniah,  and  Bakbukiah, 
Obadiah,'*  belong  to  ver.  24,  and  the  Ust  three, 
"  MeshuUam,  Talmon,  Akkub,'*  were  the  families 
of  porters.  The  name  is  omitted  in  the  Vat.  MS. 
[so  in  Rom.  Alex.  FA.^]  in  Neh.  xii.  25,  where 
Ji6  Codex  Frid.-Aug.  [FA.>]  has  'Ofiiiat  and 
the  Vulg.  Obedia.  In  Neh.  xi.  17,  *«  Obadiah  the 
Boc  of  Shemaiah,  is  called  '^Abda  the  son  of 
Shunmua.** 

6.  ([Vat  FA.  KBHua:]  Obdiat.)  The  second 
hi  order  of  the  lion-feced  Gadites,  captains  of  the 
host,  who  joined  David*s  standard  at  Zikhg  (1 
Chr.  xiL  9). 

6.  [*Afi9lax  Vat  A^ia.]  One  of  the  princes 
3f  Jttdah  in  the  r&gn  of  Jehoshaphat,  who  were 
lent  by  the  king  to  teach  hi  the  cities  of  Judah 
(2  Chr.  xvii.  7), 

7.  CApaUta  I   [Vat  AScia  :]    Obedia,)    The 
oo  of  Jdiiel,  of  the  sons  of  Joab,  who  came  vp 

*n  the  second  caravan  with  Kara,  aeoompanied  by 
US  of  his  kinsmen  (Ear.  viii.  9).     [Abadfab.] 
e.  i*AB»la;  [Vat  FA  A/Mcia:]    Obdiat.)     A 
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prkii,  or  fcnOy  of  priests,  wfa:^  seded  the  »«• 
nant  with  Nehemiah  (Neh.  x.  6).       W.  A.  W. 

9.  CO/38io^;  [Vat  OfiSttw;  Alex.  AiSSems 
(Insar. ),  K09iov :]  Ab£a$. )    The  pit^ihet  ObadUb. 

We  know  nothing  of  him  except  what  we  eaa 
gather  from  the  short  book  which  bean  his  name. 
'Ilie  Hebrew  tradition  adopted  by  St  Jerome  (/« 
Abd.)j  and  maintained  by  Abariianel  and  Kioacbi, 
that  he  is  the  nme  penon  as  the  Obeduh  of 
Ahab*8  reign,  is  as  destitute  of  foundation  as 
another  account,  also  suggested  by  Ahoibanel, 
Tirhich  makes  him  to  have  been  a  converted  Idii- 
mseon,  *«the  hatchet,**  aceoiding  to  the  Hefasisw 
proveri),  **  returning  into  the  wM)d  out  of  wiiich 
it  was  itself  taken**  (Aborb.  /«  Obad.  apmi 
Pfeifleri  Opera,  p.  1092,  Ulti^.  1704).  Ttm 
question  of  bb  date  must  depend  upon  the  inter- 
pretation of  the  11th  verse  of  his  prophecy.  He 
there  speaks  of  the  conquest  of  Jerusalem  aad 
the  captivity  of  Jr^A^b.  If  he  is  referring  to  the 
well-known  emptivfty  by  Nebuchsdnezar  he  n^isk 
have  lived  at  the  time  of  the  Babylonish  Captinfty, 
and  have  prophesied  subsequently  to  the  year  b.  c. 
588.  If,  further,  hb  prophecy  against  Edom  fboad 
its  first  fulfillment  in  the  conquest  of  that  country 
by  Nebuchadnessar  in  the  year  b.  c.  583,  we  liavc 
its  date  fixed.  It  must  have  been  uttered  at  aoeae 
Ume  hi  the  five  yean  which  intervened  between 
those  two  dotes.  Jseger  argues  at  length  for  an 
earlier  date.  He  admits  that  the  11th  verse  reftn 
to  a  capture  of  Jerusalem,  but  maintains  that  it 
may  apply  to  its  capture  by  Sbishak  in  the  reign 
of  Rehoboam  (1  K.  xiv.  26;  2  Chr.  xii.  2);  by  the 
Philistines  and  Arabians  in  the  reign  of  Jeboram 
(2  Chr.  xxi.  16);  by  Joash  \n  the  reign  of  Amaziah 
(2  Chr.  XXV.  23);  or  by  the  Chaldeans  in  the  relga 
of  Jehoiakim  and  of  Jehoiachin  (2  K.  xxiv.  9  and 
10).  The  Idumspons  might,  he  ai^gues,  have  Joined 
the  enemies  of  Judah  on  any  of  these  oocauona, 
as  their  inveterate  hostility  fh>m  an  eeriy  dote  is 
proved  by  several  passages  of  Scripture,  e.  g,  Joel 
iii.  19;  Am.  i.  11.  He  thhiks  it  probable  that 
the  occasion  referred  to  by  Obadiah  is  the  capture 
of  Jerusalem  by  the  E^hnimites  in  the  ragn  of 
Amaziah  (2  Chr.  xxv.  23).  The  utmost  force  of 
these  statements  is  to  prove  a  possibility.  The 
only  argument  of  any  weight  fbr  the  early  diite 
of  Obadiah  is  his  position  in  the  list  of  the  books 
of  the  minor  prophets.  Why  should  he  have  been 
inserted  between  Amos  and  Jonah  if  his  date  is 
about  B.  c.  685?  Schnorrer  seems  to  answer  this 
question  satisfactorily  when  he  says  that  the  proph- 
ecy of  Obadiah  is  an  amplification  of  tiie  lut  Ave 
verses  of  Amos,  and  was  therefore  placed  next  after 
the  book  of  Amos.  Our  condusion  is  in  fevor  of 
the  biter  date  assigned  to  him,  sgreeing  lierein  with 
that  of  Pfeifler,  Schnurrer,  Roseumiiller,  De  Wette, 
Hendewerk,  and  Manrer. 

The  book  of  Obadiah  is  a  sustained  denundotSon 
of  the  Kdomites,  melting,  as  is  the  wont  of  the 
Hebrew  prophets  (cf.  Jod  iii.,  Am.  ix.),  into  a 
vision  of  the  future  gfories  of  Zion,  when  the  arm 
of  the  Ijord  should  have  wrought  her  ddiversnes 
and  have  repaid  double  upon  her  enemies.  Pre- 
vious to  the  Oaptivity.  the  Kdomites  were  in  a 
similar  rebtlon  to  the  Jews  to  that  which  the 
Samaritans  afterwards  held.  They  were  near  neigh- 
bors, snd  they  were  relatives,  llie  result  was  &it 
intensified  hatred  whidi  such  eonditions  are  likely 
to  produce,  if  they  do  not  produee  eonlfaUity  and 
gr/od-will.  The  Edomites  are  the  types  of  thoei 
who  ought  to  be  flriende  and  ere  not — of 
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*ho  ouglil  to  be  hdpen,  but  io  the  day  of  calamity 
u«  Ibinid  *»  standing  on  the  other  side."  The 
prophet  first  touches  on  their  pride  aiid  self-confi- 
ieooty  and  then  denounces  their  "  violence  against 
tb«r  brother  Jacob"  at  the  time  of  the  capture 
of  JCTusalnu.  lliere  is  a  sad  tone  of  rq>roach  in 
the  form  into  which  he  throws  his  denunciation, 
which  contrasts  with  the  parallel  denunciations  of 
Esekiel  (xxt.  and  xxzv.)t  Jeremiah  (liam.  iy.  21), 
aod  the  author  of  the  137th  Psalm,  which  seem  to 
have  been  uttered  on  the  lame  occasion  and  for  the 
same  cause,  'the  psalniist^s  *'  Remembv  the 
children  of  Edom,  O  Lord,  in  the  day  of  Jeru- 
•alem,  how  they  said,  Down  with  it,  down  with  it, 
even  to  the  ground !  '*  coupled  with  the  imme- 
diately sufffwding  imprecation  on  Babylon,  is  a 
■temer  utterance,  by  the  side  of  which  the  '*  Thou 
ihouldast  not  **  of  Obadiah  appears  rather  as  the 
■sd  remonstrance  of  disappointment.  He  com- 
pbins  that  they  looked  on  and  n^oiced  in  the 
destruction  of  Jerusalem;  that  they  triumphed 
ever  her  and  plundered  her;  and  that  they  cut  off 
the  ftisitiTei  who  were  probably  making  their  way 
throoji^h  Idunuea  to  Egypt. 

The  last  ttz  veries  are  the  most  important  part 
of  Obadiah*s  prophecy.     The  vision  presented  to 
the  prophet  is  that  of  Zion  triumphant  over  the 
Idnmsana  and  all  her  enemies,  restored  to  her 
sneient  powcastons,  and  extending    her  borders 
northward  and  southward  and  esstward  and  west- 
ward.    He  sees  the  house  of  Jacob  and  the  house 
of  Joseph  (here  probably  denoting  the  ten  tribes 
snd  the  two)  consuming  the  house  of  Esau  as  fire 
devours  stubble  (ver.  18).     The  inhabitants  of  the 
city  of  Jerusalem,  now  captive  at  Sepharad,  are 
Io  return  to  Jerusalem,  and  to  occupy  not  only  tiie 
city  itself,  but  the  southern  tract  of  Judiea  (ver. 
iO).     Those  who  had  dwelt  in  the  southern  tract 
are  to  overrun  and  settle  in  Idumsea  (ver.  19). 
The  fanner  inhabitants  of  the  plain  country  are 
sbo  to  esUblish  themselves  in  Philistia  (t&.).     To 
the  north  the  tribe  of  Judah  is  to  extend  itself  as 
fitf  as  the  Adds  of  Ephraim  and  Samaria,  while 
Benjamin,  thus  disphced,  takes  posseasion  of  Gilead 
(ifr.).     The  captives  of  the  ten  tribes  are  to  occupy 
the  northern  region  from  the  borders  of  the  en- 
larged Judah  as  far  as  Sarepta  near  Sidon  (ver. 
iO).     \Vliat  or  where  Sepharad  is  no  one  knows. 
Tlie  LXX.,  perhaps  by  an  error  of  a  copyist,  read 
X^paM*     St  Jerome's  Hebrew  tutor  told  him 
the  Jews  heki  it  to  be  the  Bosphorus.     St.  Jerome 
hinwelf  thinks  it  is  derived  fifom  an  Assyrian  word 
mesning  »* bound**  or  *' limit,*'  and  understands 
it  ss  signifying  ^  scattered  abroad.**     So  Biaurer, 
who  compares  ol  ir  rp  ^uunropf  of  Jam.  i.  1. 
Hsrdt,  who  has  devoted  a  volume  to  the  con- 
■dcration  of  the  question,  is  in  favor  of  Sippluum 
io  Mesopotamia.     Hie  modem  Jews  pronounce  fbr 
Spam.     Sehnlts  is  probably  right  in  saying  that 
it  is  some  town  or  district  in  Babybn,  otherwise 
nnknown. 

The  question  is  asked.  Have  the  prophet*s  de- 
mmciatjons  of  the  Edomites  been  fuUUled,  and  has 
ais  vision  of  Zion*s  glories  been  realized?  T^ 
rfsDy.  paitiaUy,  and  imperfeotij  they  have  been 
ftaliOed,  but,  as  RoeenmtUler  'jnstiy  says,  they 
swsat  a  ftaller  accomplishment.  The  first  fiilfiU- 
■ent  nf  the  dennneiation  on  Edom  in  all  proba- 
Mfity  took  place  a  few  years  alter  its  utteranee. 
Fer  we  read  in  Josephos  (Ant.  z.  9,'$  7)  that  five 
f«rt  after  the  eapture  of  Jerusalem  Nebuehad- 
■Bw  radueed  ih»  Ammonites  and  Bfoabites,  snd 
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after  their  reduction  made  an  exp«idiion  infti 
E^Qrpt.  This  he  oould  hardly  have  done  without 
at  the  same  time  reducing  [duni«i:i.  A  more  fuU, 
but  still  only  partial  and  typical  fulfillment  would 
have  taken  place  in  the  time  of  John  Hyrcanus, 
who  utteriy  reduced  the  Idumaeans,  and  only 
allowed  them  to  remain  in  their  country  on  the 
condition  of  their  being  circumcised  and  acc^ting 
the  Jewish  rites,  after  which  their  nationality 
was  lost  for  ever  (Joeeph.  Anl.  xiii.  9,  §  1).  Sim- 
iUrly  the  return  from  the  Babylonish  Captivity 
would  typically  and  imperfectiy  fhlfill  the  promise 
of  ttie  restoration  of  Zion  and  the  exteorioo 
of  her  borders.  But  *<  magnificentior  sane  eel 
hno  promissb  quhm  ut  i^  Sorobabetica  anl 
Maccabaica  tempora  refeiri  possit,**  says  Bono- 
miUler  on  ver.  21.  And  <•  neoeisitas  oogit  nt  <»• 
nia  ad  prsMlieationem  evangelii  referamus,**  mjt 
Luther. 

The  fill!  completion  of  the  prophetical  descrip- 
tions of  the  glories  of  Jerusalem  —  the  fViture 
golden  age  tovratrds  which  the  seers  stretched  theii 
hands  with  fond  yearnings  —  is  to  be  looked  for  in 
the  Christian,  not  in  the  Jewish  Zion — in  the 
antitype  rather  than  in  the  type.  Just  as  the  fitte 
of  Jerusalem  and  the  destruction  of  the  world  are 
interwoven  and  interpenetrate  each  other  in  the 
prophecy  uttered  by  our  Lord  on  the  mount,  and 
his  words  are  io  part  fulfilled  in  the  one  event,  but 
only  fully  aooomplisbed  in  the  other;  so  in  figure 
and  in  type  the  predictions  of  Obadiah  may  have 
been  accomplished  by  Nebuchadnezzar,  Zerubbabel, 
and  Hyrcanus,  but  their  complete  fulfillment  is 
reserved  for  the  fortunes  of  the  Christian  Chursh 
and  her  adversaries.  Whether  that  fulfillment  has 
already  oocumd  in  the  spread  of  the  Gospel  through 
the  world,  or  whetho*  it  is  yet  to  come  (Rev.  zx. 
4),  or  whether,  being  conditional,  it  is  not  to  be 
expected  save  in  a  limited  and  curtailed  degree,  is 
not  to  be  determined  here. 

The  book  of  Obadiah  is  a  fa\-orite  study  of  the 
modem  Jews.  It  is  here  especially  that  they  read 
the  future  £ste  of  their  own  nation  and  of  the 
Christians.  Thoee  unversed  in  their  literature  may 
wonder  where  the  Christians  are  found  in  the  book 
of  OViadiah.  But  it  is  a  fixed  principle  of  Ritb- 
binical  interpretation  that  by  Edomites  is  prophet- 
ically meant  Christians,  and  that  by  Edom  is  meant 
Rome.  Thus  Kimchi,  on  Obadiah,  lays  it  down 
that  '*all  that  the  prophets  have  said  about  the 
destruction  of  Edom  in  the  last  times  has  refer- 
euoe  to  Rome.**  So  Rabbi  Bechai,  on  Is.  kvi.  17; 
and  Abarbanel  has  written  a  commentary  on  Oba- 
diah resting  on  this  hypothesis  as  its  basis.  Other 
examples  are  given  by  Buxtorf  {Lex.  Talm.  b  voc. 

D*l*l^,  and  Synagoga  Judaiea),  The  ressons  of 
this  ftabbinical  dictum  are  as  various  and  as 
ridiculous  ss  might  be  imagined.  Nachmanides, 
Bechai,  and  Abarbanel  say  thsi  Janus,  the  first 
king  of  Latium,  was  grsndson  of  Esau.  Kimchi 
(on  Joel  iii.  19)  says  that  Julius  Cseaar  was  an 
Idumaaan.  Scaliger  {ad  Ckron,  JCvteb.  n.  91A8j 
reports,  *<  The  Jews,  both  tiiose  who  are  compara- 
tively ancient  and  those  who  are  modem,  bdieve 
that  Titus  was  an  Edomite,  and  when  the  prophets 
denounce  Edom  they  finequentiy  refer  it  to  Titus. 
Aben  Ezra  says  that  there  were  no  Christians 
except  Bueh  as  were  Idumsans  until  the  time  of 
Constantine,  and  that  Cooslantine  having  embraced 
thehr  religion  the  whole  Roman  empire  beeams 
entitled  Idumaan.    St  Jerome  says  thai  soBse  of 
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Ibe  Jews  read  H^n,  Uome,  for  H^^^,  Dumah, 
In  Is.  Kxi.  11.  FSxudlj,  lome  of  Um  Bftbbis,  aod 
with  tbein  Abvrbanel,  maintain  tliat  it  was  the 
loul  of  l::8aa  which  lived  sgain  in  Christ. 

The  color  given  to  the  prophecies  of  Obadiab, 
when  looked  at  from  this  point  of  view,  is  most 
carious.  The  following  is  a  specimen  from  Abar- 
bauel  on  ver.  1 :  **  The  true  eiplaijation,  as  I  have 
•aid,  is  to  be  found  in  this:  The  IdumsBans,  by 
which,  as  I  have  shown,  all  the  Christians  are  to 
be  understood  (for  they  took  their  origin  flrom 
Etome),  will  go  up  to  lay  waste  Jerusalem,  which  is 
the  seat  of  holineM,  and  when  the  tomb  of  their 
God  Jesus  is,  as  indeed  they  have  seveial  times 
gone  up  ah^eady."  Ag»in,  on  ver.  8:  «*I  have 
several  times  shown  that  Iroin  Edom  proeeoded  the 
kings  who  reigned  in  Italy,  and  who  buUt  up 
Rome  to  he  great  among  the  nations  and  chief 
among  the  provinces;  and  in  this  way  Italy  and 
Greece  and  all  the  western  provinces  became  filled 
with  Idumeans.  Thus  it  is  that  the  prophets 
eall  thi  whole  of  that  nation  by  the  name  of 
Edom.*'  On  ver.  8:  <*  There  shall  not  be  found 
counsel  or  wisdom  among  the  B^omite  Christians 
when  they  go  up  to  that  war."  On  ver.  19: 
^  Those  who  have  gone  as  exiles  into  the  £dom> 
ites\  that  is,  into  the  Christians*  bind,  and  have 
there  sufTered  affliction,  will  deserve  to  have  the 
best  part  of  tbeir  country  and  their  metropolis 
IS  Mount  Seir."  On  ver.  20  :  '« Sarepta  **  is 
•'  France ;  '*  "  Sepharad  "  is  "  Spain."  Tlie '« Mount 
of  Esau/*  in  ver.  21,  is  "  the  city  of  Rome,**  which 
b  to  be  judged ;  and  the  Saviours  are  to  be  **  the 
[Jewish]  Messiah  and  his  chieftains,"  who  are  to 
be  "Judges." 

Hie  first  nine  verses  of  Obadiah  are  so  similar 
to  Jer.  xUx.  7,  <tc.,  that  it  is  evident  that  one  of 
the  two  prophets  must  have  had  the  prophecy 
of  the  other  before  him.  Which  of  the  two  wrote 
first  is  doubtful.  Those  who  give  an  early  date  to 
Obadiah  thereby  settle  the  quesUon.  Those  who 
place  him  later  lenve  the  question  open,  as  be 
would  in  that  case  be  a  contemporary  of  Jeremiah. 
Luther  holds  that  Obadiah  followed  Jeremiah. 
Schnurrer  makes  it  more  probable  that  Jeremiah*s 
prophecy  is  an  altered  form  of  Obadiah's.  £ich- 
honi,  Schuiz,  liosenmuller,  and  Maurer  agree  with 
him. 

See  Ephrem  Syrus,  £x/A.  in  Ab<L  v.  209,  Rome, 
1740;  St.  Jerome,  Comm.  in  Abd.  Op.  iii.  1455, 
Paris,  1704:  Luther,  Ennrr.  in  Abd.  Op.  iii.  638, 
Jens,  1612;  Pfeiffer,  Trnct  PhiL  AniiiTobtnn, 
Op.  p.  1081,  Ultraj.  1704;  Schnurrer,  Ditsfrtatio 
Vhih>U>gicn  in  Obndinm^  Tubing.  1787;  Schuiz^ 
Scholia  in  Vet,  Test.  Norinib.  1793;  Roeenmiiller, 
SchoUa  in  Vet.  Tttt.  lips.  1813;  Maurer,  C(mm, 
in  Vet.  Test.  Lips.  1886;  Jaeger,  Ueber  das  Ztit- 
tMer  Cbndja'8,  Tuliing.  18^.  F.  M. 

*  For  the  eommentators  on  the  Minor  Prophets 
Me  Amos;  Hadakruk;  Haogai  (Amer.  ed.). 
Dr.  Pusey's  unfinished  work  {Minor  Prophets^  with 
a  Commcmary  (1861 ),  and  Dr.  Paul  Kleinert*s  Pt. 
rix.  of  l.ange*s  Bibelwerk  dea  A.  Tttt  (1868),  con- 
tain Obadiah.  Other  separate  writers  (see  above) 
arte  Zeddel  {AnnotatL  in  Ob.  1-4, 1830),  Hendewerk 
{Obndja  ornculum  in  Idwnau  (1886),  C.  P.  Cas- 
pari  {Der  Priphet  Obat^'ahy  1842,  an  important 
worii.  pp  1-145),  Fr.  Delitzseh  {Wanm  weittn^te 
Obndjfih  r  in  Zeittehfifl  JUr  hOkeriseke  Tkeol- 
ioU,  1861.  pp.  91-102),  and  NagebbMsh  (Hen. 
UMl-Enc^  X.  606  ff.).   The  epitomiaed  reauha  in 
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th«  recent  O.  T.  Introdnetboi  (Kefl  1869  «rf 
Bledi  1860)  ahow  how  wide  a  fidd  of  critidni 
this  shortest  book  of  the  O.  T.  embneea. 

Prof.  Stuart  ( Oid  TetL  CoMm,  p.  403 )  points  out 
a  uae  of  this  prophetic  ikagment  which  the  hiatoi^ 
of  nations  abowt  to  be  not  yet  obaolela.  *«  When 
Edom  is  hekt  op  befon  my  eyes  by  Ofaadinh  ai 
having  roahcd  upon  the  Jews,  in  the  day  of  dtelr 
humiliation  by  the  power  of  Babylon;  when  tha 
embittered  enmity,  the  apirit  of  vengeanee  and  of 
rapacity,  and  the  unspeakable  meanneaa  of  ths 
F^omitce,  and  their  eonaeqoent  puniahmeni,  wn 
embodied  and  made  palpi^le  and  held  np  to  opaa 
view  in  thia  way ;  I  am  fiv  moiv  aflbeted  and  eves 
inatructed  by  it,  than  I  am  by  any  abslnet  pn- 
cept "  which  may  incnleate  the  aame  leaaon.    H. 

10.  (nn^73^ :  'Affiui;  (Tat.  a^8«mv;  Alas. 
A9fitoth  ^ign't  tlmea,  but  Ai38<ou»  ver.  9 :]  AbtSaa.) 
An  officer  of  high  rank  in  the  eourt  of  Abab,  «!» 
ia  described  aa  "over  the  hooee,"  that  is,  appar- 
ently, lord  high  chamberlain,  or  mayor  of  the  pal- 
ace (1  K.  xviii  3).  Uia  influence  with  the  ku^ 
muat  have  been  great  to  enable  him  to  retain  hk 
position,  though  a  devout  worshipper  of  Jehovah, 
during  the  fierce  persecution  of  the  prophets  bj 
Jeaebel.  At  the  peril  of  his  life  he  concealed  a  hun- 
dred of  them  in  caves,  and  fed  them  there  wUb 
bread  and  water.  But  he  himself  doca  not  eeem 
to  have  been  auapected  (1  K.  xviii  4, 18).  The 
occasion  upon  whieh  Obadiah  appeara  in  the  history 
ahowa  the  confidential  nature  of  hia  office.  In  Him 
third  year  of  the  terrible  famine  with  whidi  S»> 
maria  waa  viaited,  wlien  the  fonntaina  aod  atreama 
were  dried  up  in  conaequenee  of  the  long-continued 
drought,  and  horaea  and  mulea  were  perishing  fat 
]ack  of  water,  Ahab  and  Obadiah  divided  the  kad 
between  them  and  aet  forth,  each  unattended,  to 
aaarch  for  whatever  remnanta  of  herbage  might  il3l 
be  left  around  the  apringa  and  in  the  fiaaurea  of  the 
river  beds.  Their  mission  was  of  such  importanco 
that  it  could  only  be  entrusted  to  the  two  principal 
persons  in  the  kingdom.  Obadiah  was  startled  oa 
his  solitary  journey  by  the  abrupt  apparition  of 
£l\jah,  wfa«>  had  disappeared  since  the  conmienee> 
ment  of  the  fiunine,  and  now  commanded  him  to 
announce  to  Abab,  *'  Behold  Elijah !  "  He  hesi- 
tated, apparently  afraid  that  his  long-concealed  at- 
tachment to  the  worship  of  Jehovah  ahould  thoa 
bedisdosed  and  his  life  fiillasacrifice.  At  the  aano 
time  he  was  anxious  that  the  prophet  should  not 
doubt  his  sincerity,  and  appealed  to  what  be  had 
done  in  the  persecution  by  Jezebel.  But  ESjith 
only  asserted  the  more  strongly  bis  intention  of 
encountering  Ahab,  and  Oltadiah  had  no  cboleo 
but  to  obey  (1  K.  xviii.  7-16).  The  interview  and 
its  consequences  belong  to  the  histoiy  of  Elijah 
[vol.  i.  p.  627].  According  to  the  Jewish  tradition 
presened  in  Ephrem  Synis  (Assemani,  BibL  Or, 
Clem.  p.  70),  Obadiah  the  chief  o&cet  of  Ahab 
was  the  same  with  Obadiah  the  prophet.  He  waa 
of  Shecbem  in  the  hind  of  Ephraim,  and  a  diaeipla 
of  Emah,  and  waa  the  third  captain  of  fifty  who 
waa  sent  by  Abaeiah  (2  K.  i.  18).  After  this  he 
left  the  king'a  aervioe,  propheaied,  died,  and  waa 
buried  with  his  father.  The  **  certain  woman  of 
the  wives  of  the  sons  of  the  propbeta  "  who  canM 
to  Elisha  (2  K.  It.  1)  waa,  aooocding  to  the  tradi- 
tion in  Raahi,  hia  widow. 

U.  CAi88{ar;  [V«^  A/I8ciat.])  Hie  fttlMref 
lahmaiah,  who  waa  chief  of  the  tribe  of 

in  David'a  reign  (1  Chr.  xzvli  19>. 


U-  pA/iS'as-  y«t.  Ai3a«<ci.]  A  Menrite  Ij^ 
rite  in  the  ragn  of  Jo^kb,  and  one  of  the  over- 
■en  of  the  vorkmtn  in  tlie  rastoration  of  the 
rmiple  (2  Cfar.  zzziv.  19).  W.  A.  W. 

(KBAIi  (b^Sy  [6<i^  6are,  ai  Mad  of  e  coun- 

IrjfDietr.]:  E6«U:  [Comp.  NiSoA :]  £W)*  A  sod 
of  Joktea,  amlf  like  the  reat  of  hia  fiunily,  appar- 
CBtty  the  foniider  of  an  Arah  tril«  (Gen.  i.  88), 
vhiehhaa  not  jel  been  identifled.  In  1  Cbr.  i.  S3  the 

■aow  ia  written  £bal  (^^^9 :  Alex,  rfffuay:  B^ 
bat),  which  Knobel  {Genetu)  comparea  with  the 
G^UmUat  of  i'linj,  a  tribe  of  Sonthern  Arabia. 
The  aimiiaritj  of  the  uaoie  with  that  of  the  Avn- 
Jite^  a  trogtodvte  tribe  of  EaA  Africa,  induoed  Bo- 
•htrt  {PknUg,  ij.  83)  to  coi^jectun  that  Obal  mi- 
giated  thither  and  gave  hia  name  to  the  Sinm 
AbaHia  or  AvaliLf  of  Pliny  (vi.  34). 

W»  A*  W. 

OBDI'A  ('038f«:  [Vat.  0/3/9cia:]  0(na). 
Piobahlj  a  eormption  of  Obaia,  the  form  in  which 
the  name  Ha  ha  i  ah  appean  (comp.  1  Bsdr.  t.  38 
with  En*.  iL  61). 

(XBED  ir^yS  [ht  who  serrfSy  so.  Jehoyah, 

Gfli.,  Flint]:  'a^i^a;  Vl»Wi  Alex,  hi  1  Chr., 
ind  N.  T.  ed.  Lachm.  Tiach.  Tng. :]  Oberi).  1. 
Son  of  BoBz  and  Uuth  the  Moabiteu  (Ruth  iy.  17). 
The  ctreumatanoeB  of  his  birth,  which  make  up  all 
that  we  know  about  him,  are  f^iven  with  much 
beautj  in  the  book  of  Ruth,  and  form  a  most  in- 
tcrastini;  specimen  of  the  religious  and  social  life 
ef  the  laraelitea  in  the  dajs  of  Eli,  which  a  com- 
parison of  the  geneak>gies  of  David,  Samnel,  and 
Abbthar  ahows  to  have  been  about  the  time  of  his 
bifth.  The  fitmine  which  led  to  Elimelech  and  his 
BOOS  migrating  to  the  land  of  Moab  may  naturally 
oe  aangned  to  the  time  of  the  Philistine  inroads  in 
Efi's  old  an^.  Indeed  there  is  a  considerable  re- 
semblance between  the  circumstances  described  in 
Hannah's  song  (1  Sam.  ii.  5),  *•  They  that  were 
hungry  oeaaed,  eo  that  the  barren  hath  borne  seven,'* 
sod  thoae  of  Obed*8  birth  as  pointed  at,  Ruth  i.  6, 
,  sod  in  the  tpeech  of  the  women  to  Naomi :  "  He 
•hall  be  onto  thee  a  restorer  of  thy  life,  and  a  nour- 
iaber  of  thine  old  age;  for  thy  daughter-in-law 
vhieh  foveth  thee,  which  is  better  to  thee  than 
seven  sons,  hath  borne  him :  *^  as  well  as  between 
the  prophetic  saying  (1  Sam.  ii.  7),  "The  Lord 
maketh  poor,  and  maketh  rich :  be  bringeth  low, 
sod  lifteth  up.  He  raiseth  up  the  poor  out  of  the 
dust,  and  lifteth  up  the  beggar  from  the  dunghill, 
to  set  them  among  princes,  and  to  make  them  in- 
herit th^  throne  of  gkn7:  "  and  the  actual  history 
of  the  hooae  of  Elimelech,  whose  glory  was  prayed 
(or  by  the  peofde,  who  said,  on  the  marriage  of 
Kuth  to  Boos,  "  The  Lord  make  tlie  woman  that 
is  cMne  into  thine  honse  like  Rachel  and  like  Leah, 
which  two  did  build  the  house  of  Israel,  and  do 
thoo  worthQy  in  Ephratah,  and  be  Cunous  in  Beth- 
khcm.'*  The  direct  mention  of  the  Lord's  Christ 
b  1  Sam.  ii  10,  also  connects  the  passage  remark- 
sMy  with  the  birth  of  that  child  who  was  grand- 
hther  to  King  Dari^  and  the  lineal  ancestor  of 
fesBsChritt. 

The  name  of  Obed  ocenn  only  in  Ruth  iv.  17, 
•dhithefourgaiealo^eisRathiv.21,22;  IChr. 


•  •  Not  In  Manaaseh,  says  Kiietaebi  (H«Mg*s 
^mi'Baefk.  zz.  318),  bat  hi  Dan  (Josh.  siv.  46 '  ul. 
M».  Thki  writn-  rBrogniaes  only  one  Obed-edom, 
koej^  ne  dees  not  ezplahi  why  the  Urito  Is  appar- 
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U.  IS;  Matt.  L  6;  Luke  iU.  83.  In  aU  these  fivt 
pa«ages,  and  in  the  first  with  peculiar  emphasii 
he  is  said  to  be  the  father  of  Jesse.  It  is  Inered- 
ible  that  in  Darid's  reign,  when  this  genealogy  was 
eompiled,  his  own  grandfikther's  name  shoukl  have 
been  foigotten,  and  therefore  there  is  nn  escape  from 
the  conclusion  that  Obed  was  literally  Jesse*8  ilsther 
and  that  we  have  all  the  generatHwa  reoocded  from 
Nahshon  to  David.   [JiaaB;  Narshon.] 

A.  O*  H. 

a.  (Akx.  [AM.]  1«^480  A  dsMendant  of 
Jarha,  the  Egyptian  skve  of  Sheahan  in  the  Vaa$ 
of  JerahmeeL  He  was  grandson  of  Zabad,  one  of 
David's  mighties  (1  Chr.  U.  37, 38). 

3.  CXI^;  [Vat.  itf/M;  FA.  l«t$fi\i  :kmp. 
*QMil  Alex.  to/8n8.)  One  of  David*a  mif^ 
men  (1  Chr.xi.47). 

4.  (*a/948;  Alex.  Iw^f^S.)  One  of  the  gate- 
keepers of  the  Temple:  son  of  ShemaJah  the  first- 
bom  of  Obed-edom  (1  Chr.  xxri.  7). 

5.  (Alex.  lw0tiB»)  Father  of  Aaariah,  one  of 
the  captains  of  hundreds  who  Joined  with  Jehoiadi 
m  the  revolution  by  whieh  Athaliah  fell  (3  Chr. 
xxiii,  1).  W.  A.  W. 

CBBD-ETDOM  (Dh*W  "^3*  [seirant  of 
h'chm]:  'Kfie99apd  in  Sem'.*[and  1  Chr.  xui.  18, 
14],  *A$liMfi  [Vftt  FA.  Ai88o3o;i]  in  [1]  Chr. 
[xv.  25 J ;  Alex.  A/3c38a3o/i  in  2  Sam.  vi.  11; 
fV'at.  \pf99apa/i,  FA.  -oi^,  in  1  Chr.  xiii.  14:] 
Obed-efJom).  1.  A  Invite,  apparently  of  the  femil} 
of  Kobath.  He  is  described  as  a  Gittite  (2  Sam. 
vi.  10,  11),  that  is,  probably,  a  native  of  the  Le* 
vitical  city  of  Gath-Rimmon  in  Manasseh,^  whieh 
was  assigned  to  the  Kohathites  (Josh.  xxi.  25),  and 
is  thus  distinguished  from  *'  Obed-edom  the  son  of 
Jeduthun,"  who  was  a  Merarite.  .\fler  the  death 
of  Uzzah,  the  ark,  which  was  being  conducted 
from  the  house  of  Abinadab  in  Gibeah  to  the  city 
of  David,  was  carri^  aside  into  the  house  of  Obed- 
edom,  where  it  continued  three  months,  and  brought 
with  its  presence  a  blessing  upon  Obed-edom  and 
hia  househdd.  Hearing  this,  Darid,  at  the  head 
of  a  lar^e  choir  of  singers  and  minstrels,  clothed 
in  fine  Unen,  and  attended  by  the  elders  of  Israe! 
and  the  chief  captains,  "  went  to  bring  up  the  adk 
of  the  covenant  of  Jehovah  out  of  the  house  of 
Ol«d-edom  with  joy  "  (1  Chr.  xv.  25;  8  Sam.  vi 
12). 

2.  ['A38ff8^A:  Vat.  FA.  in  1  Chr.  xri.  5,  88, 
AfiBoBofi;  so  Vat.  xxri.  4,  8, 15,  and  Alex.  t^.  38, 
xxri.  4.  8,  and  16  once;  FA.  1  Chr.  xv.  18,  Ai38- 
f8Mft:  Vat.i  8  Chr.  xxv.  24,  la^8f8w/u;  Comp.  gan- 
emlly  'n/3))8  'E8«5/i]  "  Obed-edom  the  son  of 
Jeduthun  "  (1  Chr.  xvi.  38),  a  Merarite  Lerite, 
appears  to  be  a  different  person  from  the  hist-meii- 
tioned.  I  le  was  a  Levite  of  the  second  degree  and 
a  gate-keeper  for  the  ark  (1  Chr  xv.  18,  24),  ap 
pointed  to  sound  "  with  harps  on  the  Sheminith  tb 
excel "  (IX'hr.  xv.  31,  xn.  6).  With  his  fiunily  of 
seven  [ei^ht]  sons  and  their  children,  '« mighty 
men  of  valor  "  (1  Chr.  xxri.  4-8),  he  kept  the  South 
Gate  (1  Chr.  xxri.  15)  and  the  liouse  of  Asuppim. 
There  is  one  expression,  however,  which  seems  to 
imply  thht  Obed-edom  the  gate-keeper  and  Obed- 
edom  the  Gittite  may  have  been  the  same.  Aftei 
eimroerating  his  seven  [eight]  sons  the  ehronhdv 


ently  called  a  Kohathlts  and  a  son  of  Jeduthun  at 
nine  time.    There  Is  no  reason  exoept  this  for 
posing  two  peieoDS  of  this  naoM  Ip  be  msant.      J 
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(1  Chr.  xxTi.  6}  adds,  "  for  God  bleised  him/*  le- 
ferring  apparently  to  2  Sam.  vi.  11,  *'the  Lord 
bleased  Obed-edom  and  all  hu  household/*  The 
CeudUj  atill  remained  at  a  much  later  time  ■■  keep- 
en  of  the  vessels  of  the  Temple  in  the  reign  of 
iimasiah  (S  Chr.  xxt.  24).  W.  A.  W. 

OBETH  (*Xl/9i^;  [Vat.  Ovfifip.]  om.  in 
Vnlg.).  £bkd  the  sod  of  Jonathan  is  so  called  in 
1  Esdr.  TiU.  82. 

<yBIL  (b^9^  [camel^ivtr]:  '\filas:  Alex. 
[Aid.]  0&/3faff;  [Cknnp.  *a/3fA:]  TTlni).  An  hh- 
naelite  who  iraa  appropriatelj  appointed  keeper  of 
the  herds  of  camels  in  the  rdgn  of  David  (1  Chr. 
xzvii.  30).  Bochart  {Hiero^  pi,  I,  ii.  2)  ooiyec- 
tares  thnt  the  name  ii  that  of  the  office,  abdl  in 
Arabic  denoting  "  a  keeper  of  camels." 

OBLATION.     [Saorifxcb.] 

O'BOTH  (rbSA  [hoOou  pasies,  Fiirst]: 
'QfiABi  [Vat.  in  Nam.  zxxiiL  J»$t»9:]  (Mutth), 
one  of  the  encampments  of  the  Israelites,  east  of 
Moab  (Num.  xzi.  10,  znili.  48).  Its  exact  site  is 
unknown.  [Wilderness  or  the  Wanderiko.] 

•  OCCUPY  occurs  hi  the  sense  of  "  to  use,** 
Exod.  xxxviii.  24,  Judg.  zri.  11,  and  especiall}-,  *^  to 
une  in  trade,'*  as  money,  or  "  to  deal  in,*'  as  mer- 
ehandise,  Ex.  xxvii.  9,  2  Esdr.  xvi.  42;  hence,  in- 
transitively, "to  trade*'  or  "traffic,"  Ez.  xxvii. 
16, "  they  occupied  in  thy  fairs  with  emeralda,  pur- 
pk,"  etc.;  so  Ex.  xxvii.  19,  21,  22;  Luke  xix.  13. 
These  uses  of  the  word  were  formerly  common. 
So  "  the  occupiei's  of  thy  merchandise,**  Ez.  xxvii. 
27,  means  "  the  traders  in  thy  merchandise." 

A. 

•  OOCXJRRENT=*  "occurpenoe,"  1  K.v.4. 

A. 

CCHIBL  COx'^Aoi;  Alex>  Ofrt»\os:  Oa- 
et).  The  form  in  which  the  name  Jkiel  appears 
in  1  Esdr.  i.  9  (comp.  2  Chr.xxxv.  9).  The  Geneva 
version  has  Chielvs. 

OCIDEXUS  VCU69iikos;  [Vat.  aftai\i}8of ;] 
Alex.  SlKtiihtKos''  Jvuuu  Heddut).  This  name 
occupies,  in  1  Esdr.  ix.  22,  the  place  of  Joxabad 
in  Ezr.  x.  22,  of  which  it  is  a  manifest  corruption. 
The  original  name  is  more  dearly  traced  in  the 
Vulgate. 

OCI^A  ([Rom.  'OKiyd;  Vat.]  Ojcctyo,  and  so 
Alex. ;  [Sin.  and]  Vulg.  omit).  "  Sour  and 
Ocina**  are  mentioned  (Jud.  ii.  28)  among  the 
places  on  the  sea-coast  of  PalesUne,  which  were 
terrified  at  the  approach  of  Holofemes.  The  names 
seem  to  occur  in  a  regultf  order  from  north  to 
soutd;  and  as  Ocina  is  mentioned  between  Sour 
(Tyre)  and  Jemnaan  (Jabneh),  its  position  agrees 
with  thai  of  the  ancient  Accho,  now  Akka,  and 
In  mediipval  times  sometimes  called  Aeon  (Bro- 
eaidus;  William  of  Tyre,  etc.).  G. 

OCRAN  O"???  [tfxmbUr  or  tixmMed]: 
'EXP^:   Ochran),    The  father  of  Pagiel,  chief  of 

■  l>r.  Bonar  hM  8QgKe*ted  to  us  that  the  Dame  Kku' 
niium  rrpnMDta  the  ancfeut  Hareth  {KJiartih).  This 
is  Ingenious,  Hod  may  be  '•orreet ;  but  Tobler  ( Urn^ee- 
hmgen ,  efc.,  pp.  622, 688)  has  made  out  a  strong  cum  for 
hs  name  being  that  of  Charelt6n,  or  Kretoo,  a  lkoiou» 
BaeiM  hermit  of  the  8d  or  4th  oentur> ,  who  founded 
ft  Laura  ra  the  cavern  in  question.  (See  Acta  Santt. 
ImI  28) 

•  Van  ds  Velde  {Sr- 1*  P^-  U-  88)  tUustrates  thte 
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the  tribe  of  4sher  after  the  Exodw  (Noiii.  i.  mm 
U.  a7,vii72,77,E.96). 

ODBD    ("rY'ir     leredmg,     etm/hmmg]  . 

*GZ'fi9;  Alex.  ABd8  [and  so  Rom.  Vat.  in  ver.  8:] 
Otied),  1.  The  &ther  of  Aariah  the  prophet  in 
the  reign  of  Asa  (2  Chr.  xv.  1).  In  2  Chr.  xv.  S» 
the  prophecy  in  the  preceding  verses  is  attnboted 
to  him,  and  not  to  his  son.  llie  Alex.  MS.  and  lb* 
Vulgate  retain  the  reading  which  is  probably  the 
true  one,  *<  Azariah  the  sou  of  Oded."  Hiese  an 
supported  by  the  Peshilo-Syriac,  in  which  ^  Anr  ** 
is  substituted  for  Oded. 

2-  [*X28^8-]  A  prophet  of  Jehovah  in  Suiaim^ 
at  the  time  of  Peluji's  invasion  of  Jodah.  Joaopbna 
{AnL  ix.  12,  $  2)  calls  him  'Q0tiBds.  On  the  re- 
turn of  the  victorious  army  with  the  200,00(1  cap- 
tives of  Judan  and  Jerusalem,  Oded  met  them  and 
prevailed  upon  them  to  let  the  captives  go  ft«e  (2 
Chr.  xxviii.  9).  He  was  supported  by  the  diivalRMs 
feelings  of  some  of  the  chieftains  of  Ephraim;  aod 
the  nairative  of  the  lestoration  of  the  prisoners,  fed, 
clothed,  and  anointed,  to  Jericho  the  dty  of  palm- 
trees,  is  a  pleasant  episode  of  the  last  days  of  the 
northern  kingdom.  W.  A.  W. 

ODOL'LAM  (*08oAA<(m:  OdoUam).  The 
Greek  form  of  the  name  Adullau;  foimd  in  2 
Maoc.  xiL  38  only.  Adullam  is  stated  by  Enaebias 
and  Jerome  {Oftamatt,  "  AdoUam  ")  to  hav«  been 
in  their  day  a  large  viUage,  about  10  miles  east  of 
Eleutheropolis;  and  here  (if  Betirjibrin  be  Elea- 
theropolis)  a  vilhge  with  the  name  of  BH  Dula 
(Tobler,  Brthlehem,  p.  29 :  DriUt  Wand.  p.  151 )  or 
BeU  Via  (Robinson,  1st  ed.  App.  p.  117)  now  stands. 

The  obstacle  to  this  identification  is  not  that 
Adullam,  a  town  of  the  She/elnh^  should  be  fovmd 
in  the  mountains,  for  that  puzzling  circumstance  is 
not  unfrequent  (oonip.  Krilah,  et«.,  ii.  1629  a\ 
so  much  as  that  in  the  catalogue  of  Joshua  zr.  it 
is  mentioned  with  a  group  3f  towns  (Zoreah,  Soeoh, 
etc.)  which  lay  at  the  N.  W.  comer  of  Judah,  while 
Bet  Duia  is  found  with  those  (Necib,  Keikh,  etc.) 
of  a  separate  group,  fiulher  south. 

Fur&er  investigation  is  requisite  before  vre  can 
positi^-ely  say  if  ^ere  Is  any  cavern  in  the  ndgh- 
borhood  of  Bet  DiUa  answering  to  the  "  cave  of 
AduUam."  The  cavern  at  X'S«rci/tm,a  3  miles 
south  of  Bethlehem,  usually  shown  to  travelers  as 
Adullam,  is  so  fiu*  distant  as  to  put  it  oat  of  the 
quesUon.  It  is  more  probable  that  this  latter  is 
the  cavern  in  the  wilderness  of  Engedl,  in  whicb 
the  adventure^  of  Saul  and  David  (1  Sam.  xxiv.) 
occurred.  Everything  that  can  be  said  to  identify 
it  with  the  cave  of  Adullam  has  been  said  by  Dr.  Bo- 
nar  (Land  of  Promue,  pp.  24S-50) ;  but  his  atroiM;- 
est  argument  —  an  inference,  from  1  Sam.  xxi  1, 
in  &vor  of  its  proximity  to  Bethlehem  —  ivimea 
into  direct  odDision  with  the  statement  of  J«rome 
quoted  above,  which  it  should  be  obsored  ia  equally 
opposed  to  Dr.  Robinson's  proposal  to  place  it  at 
Ikir-BubbAn.     [See  AnuLLAM,  Amer.  ed.] 

11)0  name  of  Adullam  appears  to  have  been  fiivt 


charming  nanattve  mors  forcibly  than  Is  his 
The  cave,  he  says,  has  still  "  the  mme  narrow  natoia 
vaulting  at  the  entnoce,  the  same  huge  chamber  In  ttat 
rock,  probsbly  the  place  where  Saul  lay  down  to  rem 
in  the  heat  of  the  day ;  the  same  side  vaults,  too 
wherp  David  and  his  men  lay  concealed,  when,  aeeos 
tomed  to  the  ofaauutlty  of  the  eavem,  ttiey  saw  Baa 
enter,  while  Saul,  bKnded  by  the  glara  of  Uglit< 
saw  nothiiif  of  ^■'^  " 
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ilplisd  to  Khitrektm  tA  tha  Ume  of  the  CniMdes 
(Win.  of  Tyxe,  zt.  6).  6. 

ODONABfKES  (marg.  Odomarra;  [Kom. 
*Olomff4iw;  Sin.  Akz.  Comp.  Aid.]  ^O^ofiiipdi 
(MarM),  the  chief  af  a  nomad  tribe  tlain  by  Jona- 
than (1  Maeo.  iz.  66).  The  form  in  the  A.  V. 
doee  not  appear  to  be  snpported  by  any  antbority. 
The  Geocra  Tsrskni  haa  *•  Odomenw.'* 

RF.  W. 

•  OFFENCE  occurs  in  several  passages  of  the 

A  V.  as  the  randering  of  the  Heb.  VltC^^Z?, 
niesiia^  "  a  stumbling-block/*  or  of  the  6r.  tridy- 
imAom,  wp6eKOfAfAa,  rrpocKowfi^  and  is  used  in  such 
a  way  aa  not  to  suggest  the  proper  meaning  to  the 
ooimon  reader.  Thus  the  declaration  in  Is.  vlii. 
li,  •*  he  sViU  be  for  a  stone  of  stunililing  and  a 
vA  of  offence  ("  a  rock  to  strike  against,"  Noyes) 
to  both  the  houses  of  Israel/*  describes  the  ruinous 
eaoaeqfneiicos  rather  than  the  fact  of  the  unbelief 
snd  dtsohedieoce  of  the  Jews;  comp.  ver.  16,  and 
Jer  vL  21;  Ea.  iii.  20.  In  Matt.  zvi.  83,  "thou 
sit  an  cgem^  to  me,"  is  literally  **  thou  art  my 
•tmnUmg-bfeck  **  (so  Noyes);  **  thou  wouldst  cause 
me  to  fkO  "  (Norton).  In  MaU.  zviii.  7,  and  Luke 
xvS.  1  **  olftoce  **  {vKdpZaXop)  means  an  occasion 
of  sin,  or  a  hindrance  to  the  reception  of  Christ; 
He  the  oootezt.  To  eat  "  with  offtnee  "  (8tA 
rpavK^/tftarof,  Kom.  ziv.  20)  is  so  to  eat  aa  to  be 
sn  oeeaaim  of  sin  to  the  weaker  brother.     [Op- 

PEXD.]  A. 

«  OFFEND,  from  the  Latin  offendo,  «*to 
itrike  against,"  like  Opfemce  (which  see)  ia  used 
in  the  A.  V.  in  aensea  which  we  do  not  now  asso- 
ciate with  the  word,  though  they  are  naturally 
dsrifed  from  ita  primitive  meaning.  "  Ureat  peace 
baie  they  who  kive  thy  law,  and  nothing  shall  af- 
fmd  them  (Pa.  eziz.  165);  lit.  "  there  is  no  stum- 
bling.4kkKk  to  them,**  i.  e.  their  path  shall  be 
mooth,  no  evil  ahall  befiill  them,  in  Matt  v.  29 
(•^ if  thy  fight  eve  o/encf  thee  **),  30,  xriii.  6,  8,  9, 
Marii  iz.  42,  43,  45,  47,  («to  offend  "  ((TKoySaXf- 
(tv)  meana  ^  to  lead  into  sin,**  literally,  "  to  be  a 
stombUng-bloek  to,*'  «*  to  cause  to  faU.'*  Simikrly, 
IB  Matt.  ziiL  21,  zzIt.  10,  zzvi.  31,  33;  Mark  iv. 
17,  ziv.  27,  29;  John  zvi.  1,  "to  be  oiibnded** 
does  not  mggeat  to  the  common  reader  tiie  mean- 
ing of  «-cardaX({<r0ai.  which  would  In  these  pas- 
Mgei  be  better  traoslated  "to  lall  away.**  In 
Ban.  ziT.  21  and  2  Cor.  zL  29  the  rendering  of  the 
A  y.  ia  likewise  misleading.  A. 

OFFERINGS.    [Sacrifice.] 


L  S**^?*  Na^,yuIg.n9i«romiifa,from  3V2» 


oo 
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1  frcMB  BBOM,  nS3,  part.  plnr.  inNlph.  0*^3^3, 
«iwT«|iinM,  im^teft,  1  K.  It.  7. 

1  D^nO,  Gen.  zl.  2,  «vvovxoc.    [Kdihiqh.] 

4-  Ti2^  Brth.  IL  8,  MMvAmcm\  0«i.  zU.    89) 
Mn^pgnc  ;   Neh.  zS.  9,  jgtgwc  :  jm^pomftM ;  A.  T. ' 

^  '  Ul^»  vpotfririff ,  eoner.  ftr  aostr. ;  properly, 
,  Ska  "awtfaortty  **  in  Ing .    Both  of  these  words 


(4)  s^  (5)  IKn  "X^  "tUK." 

1  3n,  •bnwrfpMt.lirwMQW,  Isth.  1.  8,  Jolmd  wUh 

0^^  IlBa.L8. 
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OFFICER.*  It  is  obvious  that  most,  if  not 
all,  of  the  Hebrew  words  rendered  *'  officer,**  are 
either  of  an  indefinite  character,  or  are  synony* 
mous  terms  for  funotionaries  known  under  other  and 
more  specific  names,  as  **  scribe,*'  "eunuch,**  etc 

The  two  words  so  rendntMl  in  the  N.  T.  each 
bear  inordinary  Greek  a  special  sense.  Inthecaseof 
dnip^s  this  is  of  no  very  definite  kind,  but  the 
woiti  ia  used  to  denote  an  inferior  officer  of  a  court 
of  Justioe,  A  messenger  or  bailiflT,  like  the  Roman 
viator  or  Uctor.  Ilpdbcrofif  r  at  Athens  were  offi- 
cers whose  duty  it  was  to  roigister  and  collect  fines 
imposed  by  courto  of  justice;  and  ** deliver  to  the 
officer  "  ^  means,  give  the  name  of  the  debtor  to 
the  officer  of  the  court  (Demosthenes  (or  Dinarehus) 
c.  ThtocT,  p.  1218,  Reiske;  Did,  of  Antig.  •«  Prao- 
toKS,*'  "Hyperetes;"  Jul.  PoU.  viii.  114;  D» 
mosth.  c.  AritL  p.  778;  .£sch.  c  Timarch,  p.  5: 
Grotius,  on  lAike  zii.  6S)S 

Josephus  says,  that  to  each  court  of  justiaa 
among  the  Jews,  two  Lsvites  **  were  to  be  attached 
as  clerks  or  secreUries,  Ant,  ir.  8,  §  14.  The 
Mishna  also  mentions  the  crier  and  other  officials 
but  whether  these  answered  to  the  officers  of  Jose- 
phus and  the  N.  T.  cannot  be  determined.  Sel- 
den,  from  Maimonidee,  mentions  the  high  estima- 
tion in  which  such  offidals  were  held.  Sanhedr,  iy. 
3,  vi.  1 ;  Selden,  de  Sifiudr,  ii.  13,  11.  [PuKiSH- 
MKMTS;  Sbicjbamts.] 

The  word  <«offioers**  is  used  to  render  the 
phrases  ol  iarh  (or  M)  r&p  XP*^^^  ^  Mneo.  z. 
41,  ziii.  37,  in  speaking  of  the  revenue  officers  of 
Decnetrins. 

It  is  also  used  to  render  \9notmyoif  Eedus.  s. 
2,  where  the  meaning  is  clearly  tne  subordinatea 
in  a  general  sense  to  a  supreme  authority. 

H.  W.  P. 

OO  OSV  [hng-meeked7] :  "Ay:  Og),  an  Amorit- 
ish  king  of  Bashan,  whose  rule  eztended  over  sizty 
cities,  of  which  the  two  chief  were  Ashtaroth-Kar- 
naim  and  Edrei  (Josh.  ziii.  12).  He  was  one  of 
the  hst  representatives  of  the  giant  race  of  Repludm 
According  to  aiatem  traditions,  he  escaped  th 
deluge  by  wading  beside  the  ark  (Sale*s  Koran 
ch.  V.  p.  86).  He  was  supposed  to  be  the  largest 
of  the  SODS  of  Anak,  and  a  descendant  of  Ad.  Ho 
is  said  to  have  lived  no  less  tlian  3,000  years,  and 
to  have  refused  the  warnings  of  Jethro  (Shoaib), 
who  was  sent  as  a  prophet  to  him  and  his  people 
(D*Herbelot  s.  iw.  **  Fnkuthin,'*  **Anak''),  Soi« 
outhi  wrote  a  long  book  about  him  and  his  race, 
chiefly  taken  flnom  Rabbinic  traditions,  and  called 


7.  "^IfJO?,  part,  from  IpttJ,  "  cut,"  or  « in- 
scribe," Sz.  ▼.  6,  TpofifMiTcvc,  exaeioTi  Nam.  zi.  16, 
ypofifUKrcvf,  Ditttt.  xvi.  18,  ypaitfUKTMtot&ywyvvf ,  fR4f- 
t.tf0r,  Josh.  I.  10,  prmeepn. 

8.  The  word  "  officer  "  is  also  used,  Bith.  Iz.  8,  to 

render    H^^Q,    whkh  Is  Jdnsd  with     ^^qjr^, 

maig. "  those  that'dU  the  business,"  ypofifuirfftf,  ^e- 
"watons. 

lo  N.  T.  *f  oflloer  "  If  used  to  tender,  (I)  dvtiptfr^, 
ministery  (2)  wpdKtmpf  Luke  zli.  68,  ixaetor. 

fr  IIapa3eOra4  r^  wpinr. 

0  Upicmp  Is  used  In  L3EX.  to  rendsr  Wjl^  la 

IH.  18 ;  A.  y.  "oppiessor,"oM  who  pssssevlsa  b§  « 
action. 

d 
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Angji  yioher  Acug  (Id.  i.  v.  «  Aug  ").  Sm,  too, 
ttw  Joftmal  AMoUque  for  1841,  and  Ckronique  de 
Tabati  trod,  tht  penan  par  Dwbnue,  I.  48,  t 
(£wtld,  G\ick,  I  806). 

I'Mtitig  orer  then  idle  fttblei,  we  ikid  from 
Scripture  that  he  was,  with  hit  children  and  hia 
people,  defeated  and  eiterminaited  by  the  laraelitra 
at  l<>lrei,  immediately  after  the  eonqiueit  of  Sihoo, 
who  is  represented  by  Joaephus  as  his  friend  and 
ally  (Joseph.  Aia.  It.  6,  §  8).  His  sixty  proud 
fenced  cities  were  taken,  and  hia  kingdom  assigned 
tc  the  Reubenites,  Gadites,  and  half  the  tribe  of 
Alaiiasseh  (Deut.  ili.  1-18;  Num.  xxxii.  83.  .\lso 
Deut  i.  4,  It.  47,  ml.  4;  Josh.  il.  10,  iz.  10,  xiii. 
12,  80),  The  giant  stature  of  Og,  and  the  power 
And  bravery  of  his  people,  excited  a  dread  which 
(lod  himself  alleviated  by  his  encouragement  to 
Moses  before  the  battle;  and  the  memory  of  this 
victory  lingered  tong  in  the  national  memory  (Ps. 
cMxxf,  11,  csxzvi.  20). 

The  belief  ui  Og's  enormous  stature  is  corrob- 
orated by  an  appeal  to  a  relie  still  existing  in  the 
time  of  the  sutbor  of  Deut.  Ui.  11.  This  was  an 
iron  bedstead,  or  bier,  preserved  in  **  Rabbath  of  the 
^ildreo  of  Amroon."  How  it  got  there  we  are  not 
tokl ;  perhaps  the  Ammonites  had  taken  it  in  some 
victory  over  Og.  The  verse  itself  has  the  air  of  a 
later  addition  (Dathe),  although  it  is  of  course  pos- 
sible that  the  Hebrews  may  have  heard  of  so  curious 
a  relic  as  this  long  before  they  conquered  the  city 
where  it  was  treasured.  Kabbath  was  first  suUlued 
in  the  reign  of  David  (2  Sam.  xii.  26);  but  it  does 
not  therefore  follow  that  Dent.  iii.  11  was  not 
written  till  that  time  (Haveniick  ad  loc,).  Some 
have  supposed  that  this  was  one  of  the  ooniroon  flat 
beds  [Bkds]  used  sometimes  on  the  housetopa  of 
eastern  cities,  but  made  of  iron  instead  of  paliii- 
brnnches,  which  would  not  have  supported  the 
giant's  weight.     It  is  more  probable  that  the  words 

<n9  *^?>  ^^  bnrzel^  mean  a  "  sarcophagus 
of  black  battlt,*'  a  rendering  of  which  they  undoubU 
edly  admit  The  Arabs  still  regard  black  basalt  as 
iron,  because  it  is  a  stone  "  ferrei  coloris  atque  du- 
ritise**  (Plio.  xxxri.  11),  and  "contains  a  large 
percentage  of  iron.**  [Ikom.]  It  is  most  abun- 
dant in  the  Hauran;  and  indeed  is  probal>ly  the 
eause  of  the  name  Aigob  (the  stony)  given  to  a  part 
-tf  Og*s  kingdom.  This  sarcophagus  was  9  cubits 
kHig,  and  4  cubits  broad.  It  does  not  of  course 
fo'low  that  Og  was  15^  feet  high.  Maimonides 
(.if ore  Netvcfiim^  ii.  48)  sensibly  remarks  that  a 
bed  (supposing  "  a  bed  **  to  be  intended)  is  usually 
one  thinl  [V]  longer  than  the  sleeper;  and  Sir  .1. 
Chardin,  as  well  as  other  travellers,  have  observed 
the  ancient  tendency  to  make  mummies  and  tomlts 
far  larger  than  the  natural  size  of  men,  in  order  to 
leave  an  impression  of  wonder. 

Other  legends  about  Og  may  he  found  in  Ben- 
Uzsiel  on  Num.  zzL  33,  Midrash  Jalqi\t,  fol.  1-3 
(quoted  by  Ewald),  and  in  Mohammedan  writera; 
as  that  one  of  his  bones  long  served  for  a  bridge 
a  river;  that  he  roasted  at  the  sun  a  fish  freshly 


«il.  'in?'!*****^?,  »» shins  »»(Oes.  pp.  1162- 
98),  irt6n|«,«Xaii»r,  olram,  clear  oHve-oU,  as  disttn- 


a.'7QIJ^,  *JiiBSis8  julcs,"  ;Amov,  ciewn,  from 
}DQ^,  «  beoome  fet "  (Qes.  p.  1487} ;  someamesjotosd 
«llfe  TXHt  A«^  ^  JAwMT,  lUmn  dt  o/ivrlu,  dir^tn- 
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sanght,  ete.  An  apiwryphB]  Book  of  Kiug  Og. 
which  probably  contained  these  and  other  tmMioBia. 
was  eondsmnad  by  Pope  Getaaius  {DtertL  ▼!. 
18,  Sixt.  Seoensis,  BibL  SomcL  p.  86).  Tbeorigin 
of  the  name  is  donbtlul:  some,  but  without  any 
piobability,  would  ooonect  it  irith  the  Greek  Otu- 
am  (KwaU,  GtBck.  i.  806,  iL  269).      F.  W.  F. 

*  OFTEN  fai  the  e»presshm  ««oAen  inflnai- 
ties,**  1  Tun.  v.  S3,  is  an  adjective,  and  not  an  im- 
proper use  of  the  adverb,  as  some  allege.  Ita  re- 
stricted adverbial  sense  belongs  to  a  later  period 
than  Ung  James*s  time.  See  TVeoeh,  AmlkoHaai 
Vttwm,  p.  60  (1859).  H. 

O'HA0  frnh  Ipower]:  'AM;  [Vat  immM 
and]  Alex.  Uumi8(  in  Ex.:  Ahod).  One  of  the  six 
sons  of  Simeon  ((Sen.  xlvi.  10;  £x.  vL  15).  Hia 
name  is  omitted  from  the  lists  hi  1  Chr.  It.  84  and 
Num.  xxri.  14,  though  in  the  forv«r  pesssge  the 

Syriae  haa  tOl|,  o^  m  in  <3en.  and  Ex. 

O'HBL  (bnrh  [«enl]:  'o6\:  [Vat.  {hn:] 
OM),  Aa  the  text  now  stands  Ohel  was  one  of 
the  seven  sons  of  Zerubbabel,  though  plaeed  in  a 
group  of  five  who  for  some  cauae  are  aepaiated 
from  the  rest  (1  Chr.  iii.  20).  Whether  they  were 
by  a  different  mother,  or  were  born  alter  the  return 
frt>m  Babylon,  can  only  he  conjectured. 

OIL.*  (I.)  Of  the  numerous snbatanees,  anlnwi 
and  vegetable,  which  were  known  to  the  ancients  as 
yielding  oil,  the  olive-berry  is  the  one  of  which 
moat  firequent  mention  is  made  in  the  Scriptnrea.  It 
is  well-known  that  both  the  quality  and  the  vafaie  ci 
olive-oil  diflfer  according  to  the  time  of  gathering 
the  fruit,  and  the  amount  of  preasure  used  in  the 
course  of  preparation.  'Iliese  prooeasea,  which  do 
not  essentially  diflhr  from  the  modem,  are  described 
minutely  by  the  Roman  writen  on  agriculture,  and 
to  their  descriptiona  the  few  nottoes  oecorring  both 
in  Scripture  and  the  Rabbinical  writings,  which 
throw  light  on  the  ancient  oriental  method,  neariy 
correspond.  Of  these  descriptions  the  following 
may  bis  taken  as  an  abstract.  Hie  bestoil  is  made 
from  fruit  gathered  about  November  or  December, 
when  it  has  begun  to  change  cokv,  but  before  it 
has  l)eoonie  black.  The  berry  m  the  more  ad- 
vanced state  yields  more  oil,  but  of  an  inferior 
quality.  Oil  was  also  made  from  unripe  fruit  by  a 
specisl  prooen  as  early  as  September  or  October, 
while  the  haraer  sorts  of  fruit  were  sometimes  de- 
layed till  February  or  March  (Virg.  Gturg.  ii.  519; 
Palladius,  R.  R.  xii.  4;  CdumeUa,  R.  R.  xu.  47, 
60;  Cato,  R.  R.  65:  Pliny,  N.  Ii.  xr.  1-8;  Varro, 
R.  R.  i.  55;  Hor.  2  SnU  ii.  48.) 

L  (intheriny. —  Great  care  is  nceevsiy  in  gath- 
ering, not  to  injure  either  the  fruit  itself  or  the 
boughs  of  the  tree;  and  with  this  view  it  was 
althsr  gathcted  by  hand  or  ahakan  oflTcareAdly  witl 
alight  ned  or  sUdL.  TIm »•  bmvhing " of  Iient 
xxiv.  20  (niarg.),^  probabfy  eorrespoMda  io  the 
*' shaking"  <^  of  Is.  xvii.  8,  xxir.  18,  i.  e.  a  suhoa 
quent  beating  for  the  nee  ef  the  poor.  See  Miahna 


gnishlDg  olive-Juloe  from  oil  prodnesd 
souses.    Also  iimiUmss  to  A.  Y.  « 
siw,  Hiw«6.  iL  279). 

8.  nOfp,  Ohald.,  Umm^  aiiwh  onty 
9,tM.  &  ' 


'*(Ost 
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A«Mill,hr.9;P€nA,Tii.  9,flii.  3.  AAv  gatlMr 
feig  aad  evefol  deunlng,  the  flroH  was  eithar  at 
mra  otfiied  to  the  prw,  whiob  ia  reeommandMl  aa 
khe  bat  eoune;  or,  if  naeeaaary,  laid  on  tahlea  with 
iKAoir  tny  made  aloping,  ao  aa  to  allow  the  ilrst 
ioiea  (Amimft)  to  fltnr  into  other  receptadaa  be- 
neath; eaxe  being  taken  not  to  heap  the  fruit  too 
moch,  and  ao  piwent  the  free  eacape  of  tiie  Juice, 
vfaich  ia  i^jurkma  to  the  oU  though  itaelf  oaeAil  in 
ilher  «mja  (Colom.  «.  i.  liL  60;  Aog.  CVv.  Veiy  i. 

1.2). 

i.  Prestmg.  —  In  order  to  make  oil,  the  fruit 
«aa  either  tMruiaed  in  a  mortar,  cmahed  in  a  preas 
kadad  with  wood  or  atones,  ground  in  a  mill,  or 
taedden  with  the  feet  Special  buildinga  uied  for 
yapii  lawaliig  were  need  alao  for  the  porpoae  of 
sfive-pieiiaing,  and  contained  both  the  pma  and  the 
leeeptedefor  thepreaaed  Julee.  Of  theae  prooeaaee, 
the  one  least  expedient  was  the  hut  (treading), 
wfaieh  peihapa  answers  to  the  **  eanalis  et  solea,** 
ncntioned  bj  Columella,  and  was  probably  the  one 
-Mnallj  adopted  bj  the  poor.  The  "  beateii "  oil  of 
Ex.  zxTiL  20;  Lev.  xxiv.  2,  and  £x.  xxix.  40; 
Xam.  xxviii.  5,  was  probably  made  by  braising  in 
a  mortar.  These  procenes,  and  also  the  place  and 
the  machine  for  preasiug,  are  mentioned  in  the 
Miahns.  Otl-milla  are  often  made  of  stone,  and 
tamed  by  hand.  Othot  consist  of  cylinders  in- 
doiing  a  beam,  which  is  turned  by  a  camel  or 
other  aniroaL  An  Egyptian  olive- preas  is  de* 
voibed  by  Ntebuhr  in  which  the  presaore  exerted  on 
Uie  frnit  is  given  by  nieana  of  weights  of  wood  and 
stone  placed  in  a  sort  of  box  above.  Besides  the 
above  cited  Scripture  references,  the  following  pas- 
•ages  mention  dther  the  plaeea,  the  processes,  or 
the  saachinea  used  in  olive-pressing:  Mic.  vi.  16; 
ioA  it  M,  iil.  18;  Is.  kiii.8;  Um.  i.  16:  Hag. 
ti  IS;  Menaek.  viii.  4;  ShebHth,  iv.  9,  vii.  6  ( 
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Gas.  p.  179,  a.  v.  'i:!) ;  Terum.  x.  7;  Skabb,  i. 
9;  Brtba  BntkrOy  iv.  6;  Gea.  pp.  361,  786,  849, 
1099;  Yitravitta,  x.  1;  Cato,  B.  R.  8;  CeUaa, 
ERtnA.  ii.  346, 360;  Niebuhr,  Toy.  i.  199,  pL  xrU.; 
Anrnddl.  Ada  Mmor,  ii.  196:  Wellated,  Trne,  U. 
480.     [Getbbkmaitb.] 

8.  Keqdng.  —  Both  (rfivea  and  oil  were  kept  in 
jars  careftiOy  cfeanaed ;  and  oil  was  drawn  out  for 
aie  in  homa  or  other  small  vessels  (Crosk).  llwse 
mstls  for  keeping  oil  were  stored  in  cpQars  or 
slorehoasea;  apedal  mention  of  audi  npoaitoriea  is 
bade  in  the  inventories  of  royal  property  and  rev- 
«nne  (1  Smu.  x.  1,  xvi.  1,  13;  1  K.  i.  89,  xvii.  16; 
i  K.  iv.  3, 6,  ix.  1,  3;  1  Chr.  xxrii.  98;  9  Chr. 
vi.  II,  xzxii.  28:  Prov.  xxi.  20;  SheUUM,  v.  7; 
Orfin,  ii.  6,  xvii.  12;  Columell.  L  c). 

00  of  Tekoa  waa  reckoned  the  best  (.Wennch. 
viH.  8).  Thule  in  oQ  waa  carried  on  with  the  Tyr- 
IsiA,  by  whom  it  waa  probably  often  reexported 
fe  Egypt,  wboae  oUvea  do  not  for  the  most  part 
good  oil.  Oil  to  the  amount  of  20,000 
(2  Chr.  U.  10;  Joaeph.  Ant.  viii.  2,  $  9),  or 
meaaorea  (oors,  1  K.  v.  11)  was  among  the 
limiahed  by  Sotomon  to  Hiram.  Direct 
Inula  in  oU  waa  also  carried  on  between  £gypt  and 
i*alestlne  (1  K.  ▼.  11;  2  Chr.  ii.  10,  Ii ;  Eir.  ill. 
:  la.  xn.  6,  Ivii.  0;  Es.  xxvU.  17;  Hue.  xU.  1; 
S!  Hieronym.  Com.  in  Otetj  iii.  12;  Joaeph.  AnL 
i«.  9,  (  9;  B.J.iL  21,  $  2;  Strabo,  xvi:  p. 809; 
^Koy,  XV.  4, 13;  Wilkinaon,  Ane,  Egi^  ii.  tt,  am. 
ri.;  Haaselqaist,  Tntn,  pp.  68,  117).  [Com- 
■bbck;  Wbiomts  and  MsAiinuB.] 

(II.)  Ilesvlea  the  uae  of  olives  thcmaelvca  m  food 


•smmoD  to  all  olivo-prodnefaig  eottntriaa  (Hor.  1 
(ML  xxxL  16;  Martial,  xiii.  88;  Arvieox,  Tram, 
p.  209;  renoiioeA,  i.  9,  ii  0),  the  principal  naai 
of  olive-oil  may  be  thua  stated. 

1.  .dsybotf.  — Dried  wheat,  boiled  with  either 
batter  or  oil,  bat  more  oonnnonly  the  former,  is  a 
common  dish  for  all  elaasea  in  Syria.  Haaadquiat 
apeaka  of  bread  baked  in  oU  aa  being  partieulariy 
sustaining;  and  Fnber,  in  his  Pilgrimage,  mentiona 
egga  fried  in  oil  aa  Saracen  and  Aimbian  diahea.  It 
waa  probably  on  acoount  of  the  common  use  of  oil 
in  food  that  the  *«meat^iibiing8"  preaoribed  by  tha 
Law  were  ao  f^nently  mixed  with  oil  (L^ev.  ii.  4, 
7,  16,  viu.  26,  81;  Num.  viL  19,  and  folL;  Deut. 
xii.  17,  xxxE.  18;  1  K.  xvii.  12,  16;  1  Chr.  xtt. 
40;  Es.  xvL  18, 19;  S.  Hieronym.  ViL  B,  HUai-um, 
e.  11,  vol.  U.  p.  82;  Ibn  Batata,  Trao,  p.  60,  ed. 
Lee;  Yohiey,  Tra9,  i.  862,  406;  Russell,  AUppo^ 
i.  80, 119;  Harmer,  O&s.  i.  471,  474;  Shaw,  Tra9. 
p.  232;  Bertrandon  de  la  Brooqoiere,  Early  Tnn, 
p.  832;  Burekhardt,  Trap,  in  AiSMb,  i.  64;  Notm 
on  Bed.  i.  69;  Arvieux,  L  c;  Chardin,  Toy.  iv. 
84;  Niebuhr,  Foy.  ii.  802;  Haaaelquist,  Trav.  p. 
132;  Faber,  EvagaUnimm^  vol.  i.  p  197,  U.  162, 
416).     [Food;  Oppkriko.] 

2.  Cotmelie,  —  As  is  the  caae  generally  in  hot 
climates,  oil  was  need  by  the  Jews  for  anointing 
the  body,  e,  g,  after  the  bath,  and  giring  to  the 
skin  and  hair  a  smooth  and  oomdy  appearance, 
e.  g,  before  an  entertainment.  To  be  deprived  of 
the  uae  of  oil  was  thus  a  serioua  privation,  aaaumed 
voluntarily  in  the  time  of  mourning  or  of  calamity. 
At  Egyptian  entertainmenU  it  waa  uaual  foi  a 
servant  to  anoint  the  head  of  each  guest,  as  oe 
took  his  seat  [Oixtmkkt]  (Deut.  xxviii.  40;  2 
Sam.  xiv.  2;  Ruth  iii.  3;  2  Sam.  xii.  20;  Fft. 
xxiii.  6,  xoii.  10,  civ.  15;  Dan.  x.  3;  Is.  Ixi.  3; 
Mic.  ri.  15;  Am.  ri.  6;  Sua.  17;  Luke  riL  46). 
Strabo  mentions  the  Egyptian  use  of  castor-oil  for 
this  purpose,  x\'iii.  824.  The  Grreek  and  Roman 
usage  will  be  found  menti<Nied  in  the  following 
passages:  Horn.  IL  x.  677,  xriii.  696,  xxiii.  281; 
OfL  vii.  107,  ri.  96,  x.  364;  Hor.  8  Od.  xiii.  6;  1 
BaL  ri.  123;  2  8<a.  i.  8;  Pliny,  xiv.  22;  Aristoph. 
(Fniyw,  p.  608,  Cfoidit,  p.  816;  Roberts,  pi.  164 
Butter,  as  is  noticed  by  Pliny,  is  used  by  the 
n^roes  and  the  lower  chm  of  Arabs  for  the  like 
purposps  (Pliny,  xi.  41 ;  Burekhardt,  7r/rv.  i.  63  \ 
Nubia,  p.  215;  Lightfoot,  ffor.  Htbr.  it.  376;  ssa 
Deut  xxxiii.  24;  Job  xxix.  6;  Ps.  cix.  18). 

The  use  of  oil  preparatory  to  athletic  exereiaea, 
cmtomary  among  the  Gredu  and  Romana,  can 
scarcely  have  had  place  to  any  extent  among  the 
Jews,  who  in  theu*  eariier  times  had  no  such  con- 
tests, though  some  are  mentioned  by  Joaephus  with 
censure  as  taking  place  at  Jerusalem  and  Ccsarca 
under  Herod  (Hor.  1  Od.  riii.  8;  Pliny,  xv.  4; 
Atbencus,  xv.  34,  p.  686:  Hom.  Od,  ri.  79,  216; 
Joseph.  AnL  xv.  8,  §  1,  xri.  6,  §  1 ;  Did.  of  Antiq 
"Alipt«"). 

3.  Funereal  —  The  bodies  of  the  dead  were 
anointed  with  oU  by  the  Greeks  and  Romana, 
probably  aa  a  partial  antiseptic,  and  a  similar 
custom  appean  to  have  piwvsiled  among  the  Jews 
{IL  xxiv.  687;  Vbg.  jEn.  yi.  219).     [Anoint; 

BUBIAL.] 

4.  Medidnai.  -- Aa  oil  ia  in  use  in  many  euH 
in  modem  medidne,  so  it  is  not  surprising,  that  it 
should  have  been  much  used  among  the  Jews  and 
other  nations  of  antiquity  for  medicinal  purposes 
Cslsos  repeatedly  apeaks  of  the  use  cf  oil,  especially 
old  oil,  appHed  externally  with  friction  in  foven. 
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wd  in  mMi  J  othflr  oiMi.  Plio  j  njt  Hmk  olif»-<iU 
M  good  to  warm  the  body  and  fortify  it  agaiiut 
ooM,  and  alao  to  oool  heat  in  the  hiad,  and  for 
rarious  other  pnrpoaea.  It  wai  thoa  used  pre- 
vioualy  to  taking  oold  hatha,  and  alao  miied  with 
irater  for  bathing  the  body.  Joaephua  mentiona 
tliat  among  the  remediea  employed  in  the  sane  of 
Herod,  he  waa  put  into  a  aort  of  oil  bath.  Oil 
mixed  with  wine  ii  alao  mentioned  aa  &  remedy 
need  both  inwardly  and  outwardly  in  the  diaeaae 
with  which  the  aoldien  of  the  army  of  JE^vu 
Gallua  were  affiwted,  ft  oupoumatanoe  which  recalla 
the  use  of  a  aimilar  remedy  in  the  parable  of  the 
f^ood  Samaritan.  The  prophet  laaiah  alludea  to 
the  use  of  oil  as  ointment  in  medical  treatment; 
and  it  thos  fiunished  &  fitting  symbol,  perhaps 
also  an  efficient  remedy,  when  oaed  by  our  I/vd'a 
disciples  in  the  miraculous  cures  which  they  were 
enabled  to  perform.  With  %  similar  intention,  no 
doubt,  its  use  was  ei\}oined  by  St  James,  and,  as 
It  appears,  practiced  by  the  early  Christian  Church 
in  generaL  An  inatance  of  eure  through  the 
medium  of  oil  is  mentioned  by  Tertullian.  The 
medicinal  use  of  oil  is  also  mentioned  in  the  Miihna, 
which  thus  exhibits  the  Jewish  practice  of  that  day. 
See,  for  the  rarious  instances  above  named,  b  i.  6 ; 
Mark  vi.  13;  Luke  x.  34;  Jamea  v.  14;  Joeephns, 
AnL  xyii.  6,  §  A;  £.  J.  i.  33,  §  6;  Ska6b,  xiii.  4; 
Otho,  Lex,  Rabb.  pp.  11,  526;  Moshdm,  KccL 
HitL  ir.  9 ;  Corn,  k  fjip.  on  Jamea  v. ;  Tertull.  nd 
8enp,  c.  4;  Celsus,  De  Med.  ii.  14,  17;  iU.  6,  9, 
18,  22,  ir.  2;  Hor.  S  Sat  i.  7;  Pliny,  xr.  4,  7, 
xxiU.  3,  4;  Dio  Cass.  tiii.  29;  Ughtfoot,  //.  //.  u. 
304,  444;  S.  llieronym.  /.  e. 

5.  Oil  for  UghL  —  The  oU  for  "  the  Hght "  was 
expressly  ordered  to  be  olive-oil,  iieaten,  i.  e.  made 
from  oUvea  bruised  in  a  mortar  (Ex.  xxv.  6,  xxvii. 
20,  21,  XXXV.  8;  Lev.  xxiv.  2;  2  Chr.  xiii.  11;  1 
Sam.  iii.  3;  Zeeh.  iv.  3,  12;  Mishna,  ZTemat,  i.  3; 
Menadi,  viii.  4).  The  quantity  required  for  the 
k>ngest  night  is  said  to  have  been  \  log  (13*79 
cubic  in.  =  4166  of  a  pint),  Menadi,  ix.  8;  Otho, 
Lex.  Rabb.  p.  159.  [Candlestick.]  In  the 
same  manner  the  great  Uunps  used  at  the  Feaat  of 
Tabernacles  were  fed  {Succak^  v.  2).  Cil  was  used 
in  general  for  lamps;  it  is  used  in  Kgypt  with 
cotton  wicks  twisted  round  a  piece  of  straw ;  the 
receptacle  being  a  glass  vessel,  into  which  water  is 
first  poured  (Matt.  xxv.  1-8;  Luke  xu.  35;  Ijme, 
Hud,  E(/ypL  i.  201). 

0.  RUftaL  —  (a.)  Oil  was  poured  on,  or  mixed 
with  the  flour  or  meal  used  in  oflMnga. 

(i. )  'Ilie  consecration  of^ng  of  priests  (Ex.  xxix. 
1,23;  Lev.  vi.  15,21). 

(ii.)  'Ilie  oflering  of  "beaten  oil"  with  flour, 
which  accompanied  the  daily  sacrifice  (Ex.  xxix. 
40). 

(iii.)  The  leper's  purification  oiftring.  Lev.  xiv. 
10-18,  21,  24,  28,  where  it  is  to  be  obeerved  that 
tlie  quantity  of  oil  (1  \ogy  =  '833  of  a  pint),  was 
invariable,  whilst  the  other  objects  varied  in 
quantity  according  to  the  means  of  the  person 
oflMng.  'Hie  ciewsed  leper  was  also  to  be  touched 
with  oil  on  varioua  parts  of  his  body  (I^ev.  xiv. 
15-18). 

(iv.)  The  Nazarite,  on  completion  of  his  vow, 
was  to  ofler  unleavened  bread  anointed  with  oil. 
Old  cakes  of  fine  bread  mingled  with  oil  (Num. 
vi.  15). 

(▼•)  After  the  erection  of  the  Tabemade,  the 
ofliriDgs  of  the  "  princes  "  included  flour  mingled 
lithdlCNum  vU.M 
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(vi.)  At  the  conaecration  of  the  Levitaa,  Am 
flour  mingled  with  oil  was  offered  (Num.  viii.  B). 

(vii.)  Meot-ofierings  in  general  were  minglwl  oi 
andnted  with  oil  (Lev.  vii.  10,  12). 

On  the  other  hand,  certain  oflSsrings  were  to  be 
devoid  of  oil;  the  siu-ofibing  (Lev.  v.  11),  and  th« 
oflbriog  of  Jeotooay  (Num.  v.  15). 

The  principle  on  which  both  the  presenoe  aid 
the  absence  of  oil  were  prescribed  is  clearly,  that  m 
oil  is  indicative  of  gladneas,  so  its  absence  denoted 
sorrow  or  humiliation  (Is.  Ixi.  3 ;  Joel  ii.  19 ;  Rev. 
vi.  6).  It  is  on  this  principle  that  oil  is  oo  oftra 
used  in  Scripture  as  symbolioJ  of  nourishment  asvl 
comfort  (Deiit.  xxxii.  13,  xxxiii.  24;  Job  xxix  6. 
Ps.  xiv.  7,  cix.  18;  Is.  Ixi.  3). 

(6.)  Kings,  priests,  and  prophets,  were  anointed 
witJi  oil  or  ointment     [Outtmsst.] 

7.  (a.)  As  so  important  a  necessary  of  life,  the 
Jew  was  required  to  include  oil  among  his  fiist- 
fruit  oflerings  (Ex.  xxii.  29,  xxiii.  16 ;  Num.  xviiL 
12;  Deut.  xviii.  4;  2  Chr.  xxxi.  5;  Tertim.  xi. 
3).  In  the  Mishna  various  limitations  ore  laid 
down ;  but  they  are  of  little  importance  except  as 
illustnting  the  processes  to  which  the  olive^bcrry 
was  subjected  in  the  productiun  of  oil,  and  the 
d^i^rees  of  estimation  in  which  th^r  results  wen 
held. 

(6.)  Tithes  of  oil  were  also  required  (Deut.  xiL 
17;  2  Chr.  xxxL  5;  Neh.  x.  37,  39,  xUi.  IS;  Yx. 
xiv.  14). 

8.  Shields,  if  covered  with  hide,  were  anointed 
with  oil  or  grease  previous  to  use.  [Anoist.] 
Shields  of  metal  were  perhaps  rubbed  over  in  like 
manner  to  polish  them.  See  Thenius  on  S  Sam.  i. 
21 ;  Virg.  uEn.  vii.  625;  Pfauitus,  Mil  L  1,  2;  and 
Ges.  p.  825. 

Oil  of  inferior  quality  was  used  in  the  compod- 
Uon  of  soap. 

Of  the  substances  which  yidd  oil,  besides  the 
olive-tree,  myrrh  is  the  only  one  specially  men- 
tioned in  Scripture.  Oil  of  myrrh  is  the  juice 
which  exudes  from  the  tree  BnStmnodendnm 
myrrha^  but  olive  oil  was  an  ingredient  in  many 
compounds  which  passed  under  the  general  name 
of  oil  (Esth.  ii.  12;  Celsus,  «.  s.  iH.  10,  18,  19; 
PUny,  xii.  26,  xiu.  1,  2,  xv.  7;  Wilkinson,  Anc 
Kyypl.  u.  23;  Balfour,  PUmU  of  Ribie^  p,  52; 
Winer,  Reaiw.  s.  v.  Myrrhe.     [OurmmT.] 

H.  W.  P. 

•  OIL-PRESS.    [Om  2.] 

OIL-TREE  099^  V7»  iUihemen:  gvwJt- 
purvoSf  i^Ka  itvvapica'tpa'  Ugmim  oHtm^fromdu 
Ugni  pmchenimi).  The  Hebrew  words  occur  in 
Neh.  viii.  15;  1  K.  vi.  28;  and  hi  Is.  xU.  10.  In 
this  bst  passage  the  A.  V.  has  "oU-tree;  *'  bat  in 
Kings  it  has  » olive-tree,"  and  in  Nehemiah  **|iiii^ 
branches."  From  the  passage  in  Nehemiah,  when 
the  iU  tkemen  is  mentioned  as  distinct  from  the 
taUk  or  **  oliv»*tree,**  writera  hare  sought  to 
identify  it  with  the  EkMOgnm  angutHfo^m^  Linn., 
sometimes  called  **  the  idld  olire  tree,**  or  ^  nar* 
row  leaved  deaater,"  the  xidbimi-tree  of  the  Arabs 
There  is,  however,  some  great  mistake  in  this 
matter;  for  the  sncibtiM-tree  cannot  be  referred  to 
the  c/bff^mif,  the  properties  and  oharacteristici 
of  which  tree  do  not  accord  with  what  traveOen 
hare  rekted  of  the  fiuned  sadbtm-tree  of  Palestine 
We  are  indebted  to  Dr.  Hooker  for  the  oorreotiot 
of  this  error.  The  caobim  is  the  Balamtm 
JEgf/pfAaeOy  a  well-known  and  abundant  shnb  or 
Bmatt  tree  in  the  plain  U.  Jordan.    It  is 
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■U  tha  mj  tkuoi  lb*  pauomdt  of  Indb  an 
G*iig«  to  Sjrk,  AbTHinm,  and  tb«  Nigv.  llii 
nckom-oU  ii  beU  in  U^  repute  bj  Lhs  Anbi  for 
la  DHiSdtiil  proptrtki.  It  U  wd  to  ba  Tarj 
nhabli  aipln*t  vounila  and  eontiuloni.  Camp. 
UamdnB  (JoonL  p.  86),  KoUnaon  (BM.  Set.  I. 
my.  M  *lM  Balm.    K  I*  qniU  probkbla  Ibit 


tka  netm,  or  fioinnfci  ^gfp4iiiai,  ii  ttw  A* 
ilnum,  cr  nl-tree  of  Scripture.  Oldua  {Bitrob, 
l  aOB)  nndentood  bjr  the  Urinw  wordi  an;  "  bt 
v  nainoaa  tnai "  but  Iba  paoaga  in  Nebsmiah 
dearlir  pointa  to  anma  ipeiufic  tne.  W.  H. 

■  Tbat  Um  79^  f.:p  doe*  not  reftr  to  Uia 
vtium  aMiia  to  ba  ntdant,  Inuniuch  la  in  Keb. 
Tiii-  1ft  it  ia  apohtn  of  u  gniiiiig  in  the  i 
■bow  Bidanitti  ALyjfiiii<ea  b  found  o 
phuD  of  Jordan,  tben  in  I  K.  vt.  33  ui  ioiiga 
Uo  nihita  high  ii  ipalieii  of  M  nuda  of  thii  tree, 
Ian  we  auppoae  that  the  "ahrub  or  udbU  tree," 
Bnbnata  jEyyptiaca,  faniiahRi  the  mod  for  Ifali 
Cknb?  Tbni  again,  In  la.  ili.  19,  tbii  trEC  la 
qnltn  of  in  cooDtction  with  the  cedar,  and  aeaeia 
!itttrnjl).  and  mjrtle,  m  growing  In  Ibe  wiidnneBi, 
a  Hpi  of  fcrtiltlj,  and  of  the  bleaung  of  God. 
9vdj  H  U  not  aaeh  a  ti«e  u  tbii,  confined  to  . 
Bd  dMriC.  H  Palfttim  and  of  limited  utiUi; 
w  bantj,  which  would  bare  been  ehoaco  aa  a  aign 
jf  Urn  iHlDced  &vot  of  God  to  Inei. 

Iha  eondllioiia  to  be  anucht  lor  In  the  det«nni- 
tatim  of  thia  tite  anr    (I.)  A  tne  with  wood 
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uaeg  ti  nuking  a  oaned  iinaue  teu  mbila  high, 
to  be  placed  in  Uie  Hoi;  of  Holiea, 

(9.)  A  tree  with  branchea  to  thick  and  le^ 
that  thej  would  be  auitable  to  be  uaoeUled  with 
thoae  of  the  olire,  palm,  mjitla,  ud  other  thiot 
b^ca  in  the  making  of  bootiia. 

(3,1  A  tree  lit  to  be  aawioiated  with  the  oedar 
the  aescia,  and  the  mjrtle,  aa  an  emblem  of  the 
bniT  of  God  ratored  to  a  deaolated  land. 

(4.)  An  oil;,  or  iti-prDduoing  tree,  gniwlug  it 

(6.)  Not  tha  oliv«  itvlf,  which  would  be  ei, 
dodad  bj  Keh.  iriii.  IE. 

Than  condiUona  an  not  hdBllcd  in  toy  tree  ae 
well  <■  in  the  g«nui  Pinvt,  of  which  lltere  an 
nrenl  apadd  in  Syrh.  The  Pinu  pim<  ia  tb* 
non  celebntad  of  Uwas.  It  ia  a  tall  and  beau- 
Uhl  tree  uauiJtj  trimmed  doM  to  the  tniak  bdow, 
and  allowed  to  expand  In  a  broad  top  Ilka  a  palm 
It  ii  one  of  the  moat  pictnteaqua  traea  of  Syrik. 
It  often  attain!  an  imm««  liee.  Two  or  Uiiw 
•padmena  of  It  maj  be  eeen  near  Beirftt,  toweling 
abore  the  neigbboring  grorea  to  a  height  oi  onr 
100  feet.  The  trunki  are  aeieral  (bet  in  tbicknMa. 
Tlie  wood  ia  highlj'  nainoua  and  "/<>(,''  end  the 


ca  are  commonlj  u. 
wood  la  tha  moat  uuebt  fo 
and  ia  often  Snelj  caired,"  it  is  of 
hue  in  tha  older  Iren,  and  taku 
owing  to  the  large  amount  of  the 
illtusnt  <»nUuiittl  in  it,  it  it  mi 
plaiUtd,  and  doea  not  occur  in  fon 
■  lU  abi 


le  boiAai.     Tha 


>g  purpoaea, 
fine  reddiah 
high  poliah 


mark* 


-I- 


land.  The  rererae  nurkt  the  oecarreuoe  of  wu 
and  deanlalion,  which  alwija  tend  to  deatroj  treea. 
Among  tha  other  ipedra  found  in  the  Eait  the 
PinuM  oritnlaiit  ia  perhupa  neit  in  fraquenij.  It 
'  '  not  aiiawer  the  coiidltiont  aa 
lentioced.  (A  dcecription  of 
rllh  piatea,  uity  be  found  in 
Tboin!on-i  /^rmf  and  Book,  u.  285-987.)  The 
lint  named  ipeciea  ia  sailed  by  the  Araba  SnSlKB: 
The  RFovn  outiide  of  Beirfit  are  ao  denie  In  tha 
ihade  whirh  the;  aObrd,  that,  where  tbtj  are 
planted  thicklj,  icvce  a  raj  of  the  powerful  Syrian 

appropriate  thu  thia  apcciea  abouid  hare  been 
choaen  for  "boatfat,"  and  how  inappropriate  that 
the  itragglitig  tfaomj  branchea  of  the  Bolnmttt 
■hould  hare  been  imagined  to  meet  thia  laquire- 
ment  of  the  teit  (Heh.  riii.  IS).  AnHmg  the 
other  apecica  of  Syria  ma;  ba  noted  alao  Pinia 
aritimut  and  P.  haU^ttmi,  both  of  which  ara 

The  "'•JV^  at  U  ili.  19  and  U  13  la  pr.  b. 
aLly  Dot  the  pi™,  but  the  oak.  Thii  prohahility, 
which  if  eatabUahed  would  exclude  the  mentDn 
of  ao  common  a  tree  aa  the  pine  fnm  the  Scrip- 
tun,  would  of  itaalf  lead  u>  to  eeek  (t  r  an  alluaioD 

the  plna  under  aome  other  name.      G.  E.  1'. 

OINTMIUJT.^    Baridcathebcttbt-olinHdl 


If  tbeoU 

Ibata-ood 

n  lof  a  can 
wlUi  |Old 

Sat  On  (3). 

K>d  Inlandada 

1K.TL 

heoneiv 
tutODeaal 

Idi,  wbeo  that  oarrloi 

and  thua  the  Bne  grata) 

a.  B.  p. 

n,fh»n;Tn,"anc.nt... 

(Ex.  XIX.  36),     Oaaanlia  ttiliilu  it  Bar 
la  whiflh  the  olntmant  waa  eom^mnlad 

NmaalBA.T.  "lU." 
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b  Itwlf  A  eommoo  ingredient  In  ointmenti,  the 
Durpuflei  to  which  ointment,  as  mentioned  in 
Scripture,  ii  applied  agree  in  eo  many  reepecte 
with  those  which  belong  to  oil,  that  we  need  not 
be  iurprieed  that  tiie  tame  words,  eepecially  1  and 
4,  should  be  applied  to  both  oil  and  ointment 
The  following  list  will  point  out  the  Scriptuial 
uses  of  ointment:  — 

1.  Costnetic.  —  The  Greek  and  Roman  practice  of 
anointing  the  head  and  clothes  on  festive  occasions 
prevailed  also  among  the  Egyptians,  and  appean 
to  have  had  pboe  among  the  Jews  (Ruth  iii.  3 ; 
Ecd.  vii.  1,  U.  8;  Prov.  xxvu.  9,  16;  Cant  I.  3,  ir. 
10;  Am.  vi.  0;  Ps.  xlv.  7;  Is.  Ivii.  9;  Matt.  xzvi.  7; 
Luke  vU.  46;  Itev.  xviu.  13;  ybmn,  viii.  t;  Shabb. 
ix.  4;  Plato,  Sjfti^,  i.  6,  p.  133;  see  authorities  in 
Hofmann,  Ltx.  art.  *^  Ungendi  ritus").  Oil  of 
myrrh,  for  like  purpoees,  is  mentioned  Ksth.  ii.  18. 
Strabo  says  that  the  iuhabitanta  of  Mesopotamia 
use  oil  of  sesam^,  and  the  f^^yptians  castor-oil 
(kiki),  both  for  burning,  and  the  lower  classes  for 
anointing  the  body.  Chardin  and  other  traveUsrs 
confirm  this  statement  as  regards  the  Persians,  and 
show  that  they  made  little  use  of  olive-oil,  bat 
used  other  oils,  and  among  them  oil  of  sesanM^  and 
enstor-oil.  Chardin  also  describes  the  Indian  and 
Persian  custom  of  presenting  peH'umes  to  guests  at 
banqueU   (StralK),  xvi.   746,  xvii.  824;  Chardin, 

Voy.  iv.  43,84,  86;  Marco  Polo,  Trap.  (Eari^ 
Trav.)  p.  85;  Olearius,  Trav.  p.  305).  Egyptian 
paintings  represent  senants  atioiuting  guests  on 
their  arrival  at  their  entertainer's  house,  and  ala- 
baster vues  exist  which  retain  the  traces  of  theoint^ 
ment  which  they  were  used  to  contain.  Athenseus 
speaks  of  the  extravagance  of  Antiochus  Epiphanes  in 
tike  article  of  ointments  for  guests,  as  well  as  of  oint- 
ments of  various  kinds  (Wilkinson,  Anc.  F.gypL  i. 
78,  pi.  89,  i.  157;  Athenseus,  x.  53,  xv.  41).     [Ax^ 

ABA8TER;    AkOIMT.] 

2.  /'«ii«rea/.  —  Ointments  as  well  ss  oil  were 
used  to  anoint  dead  bodies  and  the  clothes  in  which 
ihey  were  wrapped.  Our  Lord  thus  spake  of  his 
own  body  being  anointed  by  anticipation  (Matt, 
xxvi.  12;  Mark  xiv.  3,8;  Luke  xxiu.  56;  John  xii. 
3,  7,  xix.  40;  see  also  Plutarch,  ContoL  p.  611,  vill. 
413,  ed.  Reiske).     [Burial.] 

3.  MedidnnL  —  Ointment  formed  an  important 
feature  in  ancient  medical  treatment  (C^ekus,  Dt 
Afed.  iii.  19,  v.  27;  Plin.  xxiv.  10,  xxix.  3,  8,  9). 
rhe  prophet  Isaiah  alludes  to  this  in  a  figure  of 
speech :  and  our  Lord,  in  his  cure  of  a  blmd  man, 
sdopted  as  the  outward  sign  one  which  represented 
the  usual  method  of  cure.  The  mention  of  bahn 
of  Gilead  and  of  eye-salve  (coUffrium)  point  to  the 
lame  method  (Is.  i.  6 ;  John  ix.  6 ;  Jer.  viiL  22, 
ilvi.  11,  Ii.  8:  Hev.  iU.  18;  Tob.  ri.  8,  xi.  8,  13; 
TvtulL  De  IdoMtUr.  11). 

4.  RUual.  —  Besides  the  oil  used  in  many  oere- 
noonial  observances,  a  special  ointment  was  appointed 
/>  be  used  in  consecration  (Ex.  xxx.  23,  88,  xxix. 
7,  xxxvii.  29,  xl.  9,  15).  It  was  first  compounded 
by  Besaleel,  and  its  ingredients  and  proportions  are 
psecisely  specified;  namely  of  pure  myirh  and  eas- 
|ia  500  shekels  (250  ounces)  each ;  sweet  cinnamon 

nd  sweet  calamus  250  shekels  (125  ounces)  each; 

^Ml  tt.  IS) ;  LXX.  o|ti(yri«rm{  \v  Tuinm  rsodersd 

»  perftnned  ointmont,**  Ikom  p'^0»  **  nib,"  <<  "Hibt  " 
9et.  p.  820). 

la  N.  T.  and  Apoerypha,  ''ointment'*  Is  the  A. 
f  misrinc teiiifpor, MifwiMaNii. 
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and  of  olive-oil  1  bin  (aboot  6  quarts,  MO-M 
inches).  These  were  to  be  oompouodjd  sMOidivg 
to  the  aft  of  the  apothecary  «  into  an  oil  of  holy 
ointment  (Ex.  xxx.  25).  It  was  to  be  used  foe 
anointing—  (1)  the Ubemade  itself;  (2)  the  tabk 
and  ita  vessels;  (3)  the  candlestick  and  its  fiinuftiirs 
(4)  the  altar  of  incenae;  (5)  the  altar  of  bnist- 
offering  and  its  vesaels;  (6)  the  bver  and  its  foot; 
(7)  Aaron  and  his  sons.  Strict  prohibitioD  ms 
issued  against  using  this  unguent  for  any  seonki 
purpose,  or  on  the  penon  of  a  foragner,  and  against 
Imitating  it  in  any  way  whatsoever  (Ex.  xxx.  M, 
83). 

These  ingredients,  exelosive  of  tiie  oil,  oml 
have  amounted  in  weight  to  aboot  47  Iba.  8  m. 
Now  olive-oil  weifrhs  aitharateofIOIba.to  tha 
gallon,  llie  weight  therefore  of  theoil  in  the  mix- 
tun  wouki  be  la  lbs.  8  OS.  English.  A  qnastiec 
arises,  in  what  form  were  the  other  ingrediienta,  and 
what  degree  of  solidity  did  the  whole  attain? 
Mynh,  m  pure  "  (^»n)r),*  fre^^owing  (Gea.  p.  356), 
would  seem  to  implf  the  juice  which  flows  fimn  the 
tree  at  Um  first  incision,  perhi^  ttie  *<odMratc 
sudantia  ligno  balaama  **  {Gtorg,  ii.  118),  ^ftoA 
PUny  says  Is  called  '-stacte,**  and  ia  the  beet  (iii 
15;  Dioseorides,  i.  78, 74,  quoted  by  Ceknis,  L  IM : 
and  Knobel  on  Exodus,  /.  c). 

This  jttioe,  which  at  its  first  6ow  is  soft  and  oQy, 
becomes  harder  on  exposure  to  the  ah*.  AeeotdiBg 
to  Maimonides,  Moses  (not  fieadeel),  bating  ra> 
dttced  the  solid  ii^;redients  to  powder,  steeped  tlaeaa 
in  water  till  all  the  aromatic  qualities  were  drawn 
forth.  He  then  poured  in  the  oil,  and  boiled  the 
whole  till  the  water  was  evaporated.  The  rendunm 
thus  obtained  was  preserved  in  a  vessel  for  naa 
(Otho,  Lex,  Rnbh.  '< Oleum**).  This  aceonnt  ia 
perhaps  favored  by  the  expression  ^  powders  of  the 
merchant,'*  in  reference  to  mytrh  (Cant.  iiL  6; 
Keil,  Arch.  Hebr.  p.  173).  Another  theory  anp- 
poses  all  the  ingredients  to  have  been  in  the  fonn 
of  oil  or  ointment,  and  tlie  mcaanreaient  by  wvigfat 
of  all,  except  the  oil,  eeems  to  imply  that  they  were 
in  some  solid  form,  but  whether  in  an  unctnoos 
state  or  in  that  of  powder  cannot  be  ascestaincd. 
A  process  of  making  ointment,  ooosisting,  in  part 
at  least,  ui  boiling,  is  alluded  to  in  Job  xli.  31. 
I1>e  ointment  with  which  Aaron  was  anointed  is 
said  to  have  flowed  down  over  hb  garments  (Ex. 
xxix.  21;  Ps.  cxxxiii.  2:  » skirts,"  in  the  latter 
passage,  is  literally  **  mouth,*'  i.  e.  the  opening  of 
the  robe  at  the  neck ;  Ex.  xxviii.  32). 

Tiie  charge  of  prescnring  the  anointing  oil,  aa 
well  as  the  oil  for  the  light,  was  given  to  Eleacsr 
(Num.  iv.  16).  The  quantity  of  oictment  made 
in  the  first  instance  seems  to  imply  that  it  waa  in- 
tended  to  last  a  long  time.  The  Rabbinical  wiiteis 
say  that  it  hsted  900  yean,  t.  e.  till  the  Captivitj, 
becauw  it  was  said,  **  ye  shall  not  make  any  like 
it**  (Ex.  xxx.  32);  but  it  seems  dear  from  1  Cbr 
ix.  30  that  the  ointment  was  renewed  from  time  tc 
time  {Chtriilh^  i.  1). 

Kings,  and  also  in  some  cases  prophets,  wen. 
as  well  as  priests,  anointed  with  ofl  or  ointment 
but  Scripture  only  mentions  the  feet  as  aetnallj 
taking  pUoe  in  the  cases  of  Saul,  David, 


ite,  tod  JoMh.  Hie  BabbiM  my  thai  SmiI, 
Jehu,  and  Joaah  were  only  anointed  with  oonimon 
a],  whiki  lor  David  and  Sofemon  the  holy  oil  waa 
toed  (I  Sam.  x.  1,  zvi.  1, 13;  1  K.  i.  39;  2  K. 
X  1,  3,  tt,  zL  12;  Godwyn,  Mo»e$  ttnd  Aaron, 
L4;  Carpcor,  AppanUiu,  pp.  56,  67;  H^fmann, 
LtM.  art.  ^  Uogeudi  ritus  ** ;  S.  Hieron.  Com.  in 
Out,  iii.  134).  It  is  evident  that  the  aacied  oil 
■M  ueed  in  the  eaae  of  Solomon,  and  probably  in 
the  CMea  of  Saul  and  David.  In  (he  eue  of  Saal 
(ISvB.  a.  1)  the  artioleia  need,  t«theoU/'  ae  it  ii 
liw  in  the  case  of  Jehu  (2  K.  Ix.  1);  and  it  aeeuM 
(BBkely  that  the  anointing  of  Joash,  performed  by 
the  high-prieat,  shoald  have  been  delbottve  In  this 
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A  penOD  whose  businees  it  wae  to  compound 
ointmeDta  in  ^^eiwral  was  ealled  an  ^  apothecary  " 
(N^  iii.  8  •;  Eed.  z.  1 ;  Eodus.  zUx.  1).  [Apoth- 
■CART.]  The  work  wan  sometimes  carried  on  by 
woneo  ^  eonfecUonaries  **  (1  Sam.  viii.  13). 

In  the  Cfanstian  Church  the  ancient  usage  of 
anointiag  the  bodies  of  the  dead  Was  long  retuned, 
u  is  noticed  by  S.  Cbrysostom  and  other  writers 
qaoled  by  Suicer,  s.  v.  ^Acuof.  The  ceremony  of 
dirism  OS-  anointing  was  also  added  to  baptism. 
See  anthorities  quoted  by  Suioer,  /.  c,  and  under 
B^sTW^iA  and  'Xpurfta*  H.  W.  P* 

OLA'MUSCfiAofiJr:  Ohmm),  Meshullam 
if  the  sons  of  Ban!  (1  Esdr.  ix.  30;  comp.  Ezr.  x. 
»). 

•  OLD  AGE.     [AoK,  Old.] 

OLD  TESTAMENT.  This  aitiele  wiU  treat 
(A)  of  the  Text  and  (B)  of  the  Interpretation  of 
the  Old  Teitameot.  Some  observations  will  be  sub- 
ioaed  iwpeeting  (C)  the  Quotations  from  the  Old 
Testamsnt  in  tht  New. 

A.  —  TsxT  OP  THK  Old  Tkstambmt. 

1.  HUUfry  of  the  Text,  —  A  history  of  the  text 
3f  the  O.  T.  should  properiy  commence  from  the 
date  of  the  completion  dT  the  Canon ;  ftx>m  which 
time  we  must  aasume  that  no  additions  to  any  part 
of  it  eould  be  Intimately  made,  the  sole  object  of 
those  who  transmitted  and  watched  over  it  being 
tiienceforth  to  preserve  that  which  was  already 
wnttCB.  Of  the  care,  however,  with  which  the 
kst  wu  transmitted  we  ha^-e  to  judge,  almost  en- 
tirely, by  the  phenomena  which  it  and  the  versions 
ierired  ftvm  it  now  present,  rather  than  by  any 
reeofded  facts  reapectijig  it.  That  much  scrupu- 
bos  paina  would  be  bestowed  by  Ezra,  the  "  ready 
•^ribe  in  the  law  of  Moses/*  and  by  his  companions, 
sa  the  oofreet  transmissfoii  of  those  Scriptures 
iA6A  passed  throi^h  their  hands,  is  indeed  ante- 
sedsBtly  probable,  'llie  best  evidence  of  such  pains, 
sad  of  the  respect  with  which  the  text  of  the  sacred 
iiooka  waa  consequently  regarded,  is  to  be  found  in 
Ibe  jealoaa  accuracy  with  which  the  discrepancies 
sf  varioas  panllel  passages  hare  been  preserved, 
notwHhstaoding  the  temptation  which  must  have 
aisled  to  assit^aie  them  to  each  other.  Such  is 
the  case  with  ftafans  x3v.  and  liii.,  two  recensions 
sf  the  same  hymn,  both  proceeding  from  David, 
wbeie  the  reasons  of  the  several  variations  may  on 
^■aminstion  be  traced.  Such  also  is  the  ease  with 
Ptelm  xviiL  and  2  Sam.  xxiL  where  the  variations 
the  two  copies  arb  more  than  sixty  in 
^i^if^ing  those  which  menly  oonsiii  in 


•  ng?. 


the  use  or  absence  of  the  matrta  kcUomg  ;  and 
where,  therefore,  even  though  the  design  of  aU  the 
\-ariations  be  not  perceived,  the  hypothesis  or  their 
having  originated  through  accident  would  imply  a 
care  leanness  in  transcribing  frur  beyond  what  even 
the  rashest  critics  have  in  other  passages  contem- 
plated. 

As  regards  the  form  in  which  the  sacred  writings 
were  preserved,  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  the 
text  was  ordinarily  written  on  skius,  rolled  up  into 
volumes,  like  the  modem  synagogue-roUs  (Ps.  xl. 
7;  Jer.  xxxvi.  14;  Zech.  v.  1;  £z.  li.  0).  Jose- 
phus  relates  that  the  copy  sent  from  Jerusalem  as 
present  to  Ptolemy  in  Egypt,  was  written  with  leU 
ten  of  gold  on  skins  of  admirable  thioncas,  the 
joint  of  which  could  not  be  detected  {AnL  xil.  i^ 
§11). 

The  original  character  in  which  the  text  was  ex  • 
pressed  is  that  still  preserved  to  us,  with  the  ex* 
caption  of  four  letters,  on  the  Maccabiean  coins,  and 
having  a  stnmg  affinity  to  the  Samaritan  character, 
which  seems  to  have  been  treated  by  the  later  Jews 

sa  identical  with  it,  being  styled  by  them  3/13 

^*^^1^.    At  what  date  this  was  ezchsnged  for  the 

present    Aramaic   or   square   character,     SHS 

n*^*nWK,  or  rnnD  nriD,  is  sUU  as  undeter- 
mined as  it  is  at  what  date  the  use  of  the  Aramaic 
hmguage  in  Palestine  superseded  that  of  the  Ha- 
brew.  The  old  Jewish  ti^tion,  repeated  by  Ori- 
Ken  and  Jerome,  ascribed  the  change  to  Exra. 
But  the  Maccabftan  coins  supply  us  with  a  date  at 
which  the  older  character  was  still  in  use;  and 
even  though  we  should  allow  that  both  may  iiave 
been  simultaneously  employed,  the  one  for  sacred, 
the  other  for  more  ordinary  purposes,  we  can  hardly 
suppose  that  they  existed  side  by  side  for  any 
lengthened  period.  Hassencamp  and  Gesenius  are 
at  variance  as  to  whether  such  errors  of  the  Sep- 
tuagint  ss  arose  from  confusion  of  letters  in  the 
original  text,  are  in  fiivor  of  the  Greek  inteipreten 
having  had  the  older  or  the  more  modem  obamctei 
before  them.  It  is  sufficiently  clear  tliat  the  use  ol 
the  square  writing  must  have  been  wdl  established 
before  the  time  of  those  authors  who  attributed  the 
introduction  of  it  to  Esra.  Nor  could  the  allusion 
in  Matt  v.  18  to  the  yod  as  the  smallest  letter  have 
well  been  made  except  in  reference  to  the  raon 
modem  character.  We  forbear  here  all  investiga- 
tion of  the  manner  in  which  this  character  was 
formed,  or  of  the  precise  focality  whence  it  was  da 
rived.  Whatever  modification  it  may  have  under- 
gone in  the  hands  of  the  Jewish  scribes,  it  was  in 
the  first  instance  introduced  from  abroad ;  and  this 

its  name  n*^*nWH  r^HD,  t.  e.  Ass>Tian  writing, 
implies,  though  it  may  geographically  require  to 
be  interpreted  with  some  hUitude.     (The  suggestion 

of  Hupfeld  that  n***! WH  may  be  an  appelktive, 
denoting  not  Assyrian,  but  firm,  writing,  is  im- 
probable.) On  the  whole  we  may  best  suppose, 
with  Ewald,  that  the  adoption  of  the  new  charac- 
ter wss  coeval  with  the  rise  of  the  earliest  Targums, 
which  a-ould  naturally  be  written  in  the  Aramaie 
style  It  would  thus  be  shortly  anterior  to  the 
Christtsn  era;  and  with  this  date  all  the  eridence 
would  well  accord.  It  may  be  right,  however,  to 
mention,  that  while  of  late  years  Keil  has  striven 
anew  to  throw  back  tlie  introduction  of  the  square 
writiiuc  fcowarJs  the  Unm  of  £ar%   Black,  also, 
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Ibeogh  Dot  generally  imbued  with  the  cooaerffttivte 
flewi  of  Keil,  niaintaina  not  onlj  that  the  iiae  d 
the  tqnare  writing  for  the  aacred  liooka  owed  its 
origin  to  Eei«,  but  ako  that  the  later  hooka  of 
the  O.  T.  were  never  ezpreaaed  in  any  other  char- 
acter. 

No  vowel  ix>intswere  attached  to  the  text:  they 
were,  Uirough  all  the  early  period  of  ita  hlatoryf 
entirely  unknown.  Convenience  had  indeed}  at  the 
time  when  the  later  booka  of  the  0.  T.  were  writ- 
ten, Buggeated  a  larger  uae  of  the  mntrt§  UeUonu : 
it  ia  thua  that  in  those  booka  we  find  them  intro- 
duced into  many  words  that  had  been  preriously 

spelt  without  them:   t27*Tlp    takes  the  place  of 

BTTp,  *T^"n  of  *m.  An  elaborate  endeavor  has 
been  recently  made  by  Dr.  Wall  to  prove  that,  up 
to  the  early  part  of  the  second  century  of  the  Chris- 
dan  era,  the  Hebrew  text  was  free  from  vowel  let- 
ters as  well  as  from  vowels.  His  theory  is  that 
they  were  then  interpolated  by  the  Jews,  with  a 
view  of  altering  rather  than  of  perpetuating  the 
former  pronunciation  of  the  woitls:  their  object 
being,  according  to  him,  to  per^'crt  thereby  the 
sense  of  the  prophecies,  as  also  to  throw  discredit 
on  the  Septuagint,  and  thereby  weaken  or  evade 
the  force  of  arguments  draw.i  from  that  version 
in  support  of  Christian  doctrines.  Improbable  as 
such  a  theory  is,  it  is  yet  more  astonishing  that  its 
author  should  never  have  been  deterred  from  pros- 
ecuting it  by  the  palpable  objections  to  it  which  he 
himself  discerned.  Who  can  believe,  with  him, 
that  the  Samaritans,  notwithstanding  the  mutual 
hatred  existing  between  them  and  the  Jews,  bor- 
rowed the  interpolation  from  the  Jews,  and  con- 
spired with  them  to  keep  it  a  secret  V  Or  that 
among  other  words  to  which  by  this  interpobtion 
the  Jews  ventured  to  impart  a  new  sound,  were 
some  of  the  best  known  proper  names ;  e,  g,  Isaiah, 
Jeremiah  ?  Or  that  it  was  merely  through  a  blun- 
der that  in  Gen.  i.  24,  the  substantive  TV^T^    in 

its  construct  state  acquired  its  final  \  when  the 
same  anomaly  occurs  in  no  fewer  than  three  pas- 
sages of  the  Psalms  ?  Such  views  and  arguments 
reftite  themselves ;  and  while  the  high  position  oc- 
cupied by  its  author  ccm  mends  the  book  to  notice, 
it  can  only  be  lamented  that  industry,  learning, 
and  ingenuity  should  have  been  so  misspent  iu  the 
vain  attempt  to  give  substance  to  a  shadow. 

There  is  reason  to  think  that  in  the  text  of  the 
O.  T.,  as  originally  written,  the  words  were  gener- 
slly,  tiiough  not  unifonnlv  dirided.  Of  the  Phos 
lioian  inscriptions,  though  the  nii\jority  proceed 
»ntinuously,  some  have  a  point  after  every  word. 
voept  when  the  words  are  closely  connected,  llie 
uune  point  is  used  in  the  Samaritan  manuscripts; 
and  it  is  observed  by  Gesenius  (a  high  authority  in 
respect  of  the  Samaritan  Pentateuch)  that  the  Sa- 
maritan and  Jewish  divisions  of  the  words  gener- 
uiy  coincide.  The  discrepancy  between  the  Hebrew 
vext  and  the  Septuagint  in  this  respect  is  suffi- 
nently  explained  by  the  circumstance  that  the 
Tewish  scril)es  did  not  separate  the  words  which 
irere  closely  connected :  it  is  in  the  case  of  such  that 
tie  discrepancy  is  almost  exclusively  found.  The 
praetice  of  separating  words  by  upaces  instead  of 
points  probably  came  in  with  the  square  writing. 
hi  the  synagogue-rolls,  which  are  written  in  oon- 
brmity  with  the  ancient  rules,  the  words  are  reg- 
lAvty  divided  frum  each  other:  and  indeed  the 
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ladnnd  minvtely  preicribes  the  spaee  which 

be  left  (Gcaeniot,  6eseA.  der  Neb.  Spraeke,  $  46). 

Of  ancient  date,  probably,  are  also  the  sepaxvtions 
between  the  lesser  Parshioth  or  eectiona;  whether 
made,  in  the  case  of  the  more  important  diviiioiia» 
by  the  eommenoement  of  a  new  line,  or,  in  the  case 
of  the  less  important,  by  a  blank  spaee  within  the 

luie  [Bible].  The  use  of  the  letters  D  and  D. 
however,  to  indicate  these  divisions  is  of  more  recent 
origin :  they  are  not  empkijed  iu  the  synagogue- 
rolla.  llieee  lesser  and  earlier  Pkrshioth,  of  wbidi 
there  are  in  the  Pentateuch  600,  must  not  be  ooo- 
founded  with  the  greater  and  later  Planhioth,  or 
S«bbath-lessons,  which  are  first  mentioned  in  the 
Hasorah.  The  name  Parshioth  is  m  the  Ifialina 
(MegilL  iv.  4)  appHed  to  the  divisions  in  the  Pioph 
ets  as  well  as  to  those  in  the  Pentateuch :  e.  y.  to 
Isaiah  lii.  8-6  (to  the  greater  Parshioth  here  oorra- 
spond  the  Haphtaroth).  Even  the  separate  paalma 
are  in  the  Gemara  called  also  Parshioth  {Btrack 
Bftb.  foL  0,  2;  10,  1 ).  Some  indication  of  the  an- 
tiquity of  the  divisions  between  the  Panhioth  may 
be  found  in  the  circunistAnoe  that  the  Gemara  holds 
them  as  old  as  Moses  {Beroch.  fol.  12, 2).  Of  their 
real  age  we  know  but  little.  Hupfeld  has  fotmd 
that  they  do  not  always  coincide  with  the  eaf^tuh 
of  Jerome.  That  tliey  are  nevathdess  more  andeut 
than  his  time  is  shown  by  the  m«iti<m  of  them  in 
the  Hishiut.  In  the  absence  of  evidence  to  the  con- 
trary, their  disaccordanoe  with  the  Kasin  of  the 
Samaritan  I'entateuch,  which  are  966  in  nomber, 
seems  to  indicate  that  they  had  a  hiatoricsl  origin ; 
and  it  is  possible  that  they  also  may  date  from  the 
period  when  the  O.  T.  was  first  transcribed  in  the 
square  character.  Our  present  chapteti,  it  may  be 
remarked,  spring  from  a  Christian  sonroe. 

Of  any  logical  dirision,  in  the  written  i«txt,  of 
the  prose  of  the  0.  T.  into  Pesukim,  or  versea,  wc 
find  iu  the  Talmud  no  mention ;  and  even  in  the 
exbting  synagogue-roUs  such  division  is  genomlly 
ignored.  While,  therefore,  we  may  admit  the  eariy 
currency  of  such  a  logical  division,  we  must  asaame, 
with  Hupfold,  that  it  was  merely  a  trsdiUonal  ob- 
servance. It  has  indeed,  on  the  other  hand,  been 
ai^ed  that  such  numerations  of  Uie  verses  as  the 
Talmud  records  could  not  well  have  been  made 
unless  the  written  text  disUuguished  them.  But 
to  this  we  may  reply  by  obserring  that  the  verses 
of  the  numbtfing  of  which  the  Talmud  qMaks, 
could  not  have  Uioroughly  moeotded  with  those  of 
modem  times.  Of  the  former  there  were  in  the 
PeuUteuch  6,888  (or  as  some  read,  8,888);  it  now 
contains  but  5,846 :  the  middle  verse  was  computed 
to  lie  I^v.  xiil.  33 ;  •  with  our  present  venes  it  ii  Lev. 
viii.  6.  Had  the  verses  been  distinguished  in  the 
written  text  at  the  time  that  the  Talmudic  enumer- 
ation was  made,  it  is  not  easily  explicable  bow  thej 
should  since  have  l)een  so  much  altered :  whereas, 
were  the  Ic^cal  division  merely  traditional,  tradi- 
tion would  naturaUy  preserve  a  more  accurate 
knowledge  of  the  places  of  the  varioua  logical 
breaks  than  of  their  rdative  importance,  and  thoai, 
without  any  disturbance  of  the  syntax,  the  num- 
ber of  computed  verses  would  be  liable  to  oon 
tinual  increase  or  diminution,  by  separation  ot 
aggregation.  An  uncertainty  in  the  x'ersual  dine- 
ion  is  even  now  indicated  by  the  doul  le  accent 
nation  and  consequent  vocalisation  of  the  I>aea' 
logue.  In  the  poetical  books,  the  Pesukim  nm> 
tioned  in  the  Talmud  coire^ood  to  the  pocti4fli» 
Unea,  r  jt  io  our  modem  verses;  and  it  i»  pnimJbk 
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Mb  ftuui  loine  etpraiioos  of  Jerome,  and  from 
Uie  amlogous  pnMstioe  of  other  mttions,  that  the 
poetical  teri  wu  written  stichometricaUj.  It  ie 
itin  to  written  in  our  manuaeripta  in  the  poetical 
(MOM  in  the  Pentateuch  and  historical  books;  and 
even,  genenUy,  in  our  oldest  manuscripts.  Its 
parthi  diseontinuance  may  be  due,  first  to  the  de- 
an to  save  apace,  and  secondly  to  the  diminution 
ef  the  neoesaitj  for  it  by  the  introduction  of  the 
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Of  the  documents  which  directly  bear  upon  the 
Ustocy  of  the  Hebrew  text,  the  two  earliest  are  the 
Samaritan  copy  of  the  Pentateuch,  and  the  Greek 
trsBilatioa  of  the  LXX.  For  the  latter  we  must 
Kfer  to  the  article  Septuagint:  of  the  former 
some  account  will  here  be  necessary.  Mention  had 
been  made  of  the  Samaritan  Pentateuch,  and,  inci- 
daita&y,  of  aome  of  its  peculiarities,  by  several  of 
the  Christian  Fathers.  Eusebius  had  taken  note  of 
its  primeval  chronology:  Jerome  had  recorded  its 
insertions  in  Gen.  it.  6;  Deut  xxrii.  26:  Prooo> 
pins  of  Gaza  had  referred  to  its  containing,  at  Num. 
s.  10  and  Ex.  xviii.  24,  the  words  afterwards  found 
to  Dent.  i.  6,  r.  9 :  it  had  also  been  spoken  of  by 
Cyril  of  Alexandria,  Diodore,  and  others.  When 
in  the  17th  century  Samaritan  M8S.  were  im- 
parted into  Europe  by  P.  della  Valle  and  Abp. 
Cisber,  aeoording  with  the  representations  that  the 
Ksthers  had  given,  the  very  numerous  variations 
between  the  Samaritan  and  the  Jewish  Pentateuch 
could  not  but  excite  attention:  and  it  became 
thenceforward  a  matter  of  oontro\'ersy  among 
lehohrs  which  copy  was  entitled  to  the  greater 
respect.  The  cockdinate  authority  of  boUi  was 
sdvoeated  by  Kennicott,  who,  however,  in  order  to 
ttphoU  the  credit  of  the  former,  defended,  in  the 
celebrated  passage  Deut.  xxrii.  4,  the  Samaritan 
reading  Gerisim  against  the  Jewish  reading  Ebal, 
charging  corruption  of  the  text  upon  the  Jews 
rather  than  the  Samaritans.  A  full  examination 
of  the  readmgs  of  the  Samaritan  Pentateuch  was 
St  length  made  by  Gesenius  in  1815.  His  oondu- 
MOQs,  btal  to  its  credit,  have  obtained  genenJ  ao- 
oeptaoce:  nor  have  they  been  substanti^y  shaken 
bj  the  attack  of  a  writer  in  the  Journal  of  Sacred 
Ut.  for  July  1853;  whose  leading  principle,  that 
tnoseribers  are  more  liable  to  omit  than  to  add,  is 
mndamentaOy  unsound.  Gesenius  ranges  the  Sa- 
luritsn  TBriations  from  the  Jewish  Pentateuch 
onder  the  folfewing  heads:  grammatical  oorree- 
tioQs:  gloeees  rBoei\'ed  into  the  text;  conjectural 
eamdatkms  of  diflkult  passages;  corrections  de- 
rived from  parallel  passages;  brger  interpolations 
derived  fitm  parallel  passages;  alterations  made  to 
imoffe  what  was  oflSmsive  to  Samaritan  feelings; 
tkaations  to  suit  the  Samaritan  idiom;  and  alter- 
itioa»  to  suit  the  Samaritan  theology,  interpreta- 
tion, and  warship.  It  is  doubtful  whether  even  the 
Knins  of  gold  whieh  he  thought  to  find  amongst 
thembbisih  really  exist;  and  the  Samaritan  read- 
ing which  he  was  disposed  to  prefer  in  Gen.  iv.  18, 
xiv.  U.  xtii.  18,  xlix.  14,  will  hardly  approve  them- 
•dves  genenlly.  The  really  remarkable  feature 
ropeetinj;  the  Samaritan  Pentai>uch  is  its  accord- 
•aee  with  the  Septuagint  in  more  than  a  thousand 
places  where  it  difl^  ftom  the  Jewish;  being 
asstly  those  where  either  »  gkiss  haa  jeen  intro- 
beed  bto  the  text,  or  a  difficult  reading  corrected 


r,  or  the  prcfii  ")  added  or  removed.  On 
ia  other  hand,  there  are  aboat  as  many  places 
the  Septuagint  supports  the  Jewish   text 


against  the  Samaritan;  and  some  in  whish  the 
£ptuagint  stands  alone,  the  Samaritan  either 
agreeing  or  disagreeing  with  the  Jewish.  Gesenloi 
and  others  suppose  that  the  Septuagint  and  the 
Samaritan  text  were  derived  from  Jewish  MSS.  oi 
a  difibrent  recension  to  that  which  afterwards  oh* 
tained  public  authority  in  Palestine,  and  that  the 
Samaritan  oopy  was  itself  subsequently  farther 
altered  and  interpolated.  It  is  at  least  equally 
probable  that  both  the  Greek  translators  and  the 
Samaritan  copyists  made  use  of  MSS.  with  a  laiga 
number  of  traditional  marginal  glosses  and  anno- 
tations, which  they  embodied  in  their  own  texts  at 
discretion.  As  to  the  origin  of  the  existence  of  the 
Pentateuch  among  the  Samaritans,  it  was  probably 
introduced  thither  when  Maiiasseh  and  other  Jewish 
priests  passed  over  into  Samaria,  and  contempo- 
rarily with  the  building  of  the  temple  on  Mount 
Gerizim.  Hengstenberg  contends  for  this  on  the 
ground  that  the  Samaritans  were  entirely  of  heathen 
origin,  and  that  their  subsequent  religion  was  de- 
rived from  Judsea  {Genmnewn  of  Penl,  rol.  i.^' 
the  same  conclusion  is  reached  also,  though  on  ve  j 
diffbrent  grounds,  by  Gesenius,  De  Wette,  and 
Bleek.  To  the  hypothesis  that  the  Pentateuch  waa 
perpetuated  to  the  Samaritans  from  the  Israelites 
of  the  kingdom  of  the  ten  tribes,  and  still  more  to 
another,  that  being  of  Israelitisli  origin  the}  first 
became  acquainted  with  it  under  Josiah,  there  is 
the  objection,  besides  what  has  been  urged  by  Heng- 
stenberg, that  no  trace  appears  of  the  reception 
among  them  of  the  writings  of  the  Isnelitish  proph- 
ets Hosea,  Amos,  and  Jonah,  which  yet  Josiah 
would  so  iMturally  circulate  with  the  Pentateuch, 
in  order  to  bring  the  remnant  of  his  northern 
countrymen  to  repentance. 

While  such  freedom  in  dealing  with  the  sacred 
text  was  exercised  at  Samaria  and  Alexandria, 
there  is  every  reason  to  believe  that  in  Palestine 
the  text  was  both  carefully  preserved  and  oorupiH 
lously  respected.  The  boast  of  Josephus  (e.  4j'*>"r 
i.  S),  that  through  aU  the  ages  that  had  paseedr 
none  had  ventured  to  add  to  or  to  take  away  tnm^. 
or  to  transpose  aught  of  the  sacred  writings,  ma^ 
well  represent  the  spirit  in  which  in  his  day  bl» 
own  countrymen  acted.  In  the  translations- of 
AquiU  and  the  other  Greek  interpreten,  the  frmg*^ 
ments  of  whose  works  remain  to  us  in  the  Hen 
apla,  we  have  evidoice  of  the  existence  of  a  teaii 
diflering  but  little  from  our  own :  so  also  in  th* 
Targums  of  Onkelos  and  Jonathan.  A  few  oeur* 
turies  kter  we  have,  in  the  Hexaph^  additional 
eridence  to  the  same  effect  in  Origen's  transori]^ 
Uons  of  the  Hebrew  text.  And  yet  more  impet  > 
tant  are  the  prooft  of  the  firm  establishment  of  tha 
text,  and  of  its  substantial  identity  with  our  own, 
supplied  by  the  trsnsUtion  of  Jerome,  «rii#  was 
instructed  by  the  Palestinian  Jews,  and  mainly  re- 
lied upon  their  authority  for  acquaintanoa  aot  only 
with  the  text  itself,  but  also  with  the  tiaditiona 
unwritten  vocalisation  of  it 

This  brings  us  to  the  middle  of  the  Talmndio 
period.  The  learning  of  the  schools  which  had 
been  formed  in  JeruMlem  about  the  time  of  our 
Sariour  by  Hillel  and  Shamraai  was  preserved, 
after  the  destruction  of  the  city,  iti  the  academies 
of  Jabneh,  Sepphoris,  Csesarea,  and. Tiberias.  The 
great  pillar  of  Uie  Jewish  literature  of  this  period 
was  R.  Judah  the  Holy,  to  whom  Is  ascribed  the 
compilation  of  the  Mishna,  the  text  of  the  lUmwl, 
and  who  died  about  A.  D.  290.  After  his  death 
there  grew  into  repute  thn.  Jewish  aoidanlflLo^ 
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Bnim,  Nahudes,  and  Fnm-Beditha,  on  the  £uphr»- 
Ita.  The  twofold  Gemara,  or  commentary,  was  now 
appended  to  the  Mishna,  thus  completing  the  Tal- 
iDtid.  The  Jenualem  Gemara  proceeded  from  the 
iewB  of  Tiberias,  probably  towards  the  end  of  the 
Ith  century:  the  Babylonian  ih>m  the  academies 
on  the  Euphrates,  perhaps  by  the  end  of  the  5th. 
That  abng  with  the  task  of  collecting  and  com- 
menting on  their  various  legal  traditions,  the  Jews 
of  these  several  academies  would  occupy  themselves 
with  the  text  of  the  sacred  writings  is  in  every 
way  probable;  and  u  indeed  shown  by  ^-arious  Tal- 
mudie  notices. 

In  these  the  first  thing  to  be  remarked  is  the 
entin  absence  of  allusion  to  any  such  glosses  of 
interpretation  as  those  which,  from  having  been 
previously  noted  on  the  margins  of  MSS.,  had 
probably  l^een  loosely  incorporated  into  the  Samar- 
itan Pentateuch  and  the  Septuagint.  Interpreta- 
tion, properly  so  called,  had  be(K>me  the  province 
of  the  Targumist,  not  of  the  transcriber;  and  the 
result  of  the  entire  divorce  of  the  task  of  intepreta- 
tion  from  that  of  transcription  had  been  to  obtain 
greater  security  for  the  transmission  of  the  text  in 
its  purity.  In  place,  however,  of  such  glosses  of 
inttfpretaUon  had  crept  in  the  more  childish  prac- 
tice of  reading  some  passages  differently  to  the 
way  in  which  they  were  written,  in  order  to  obtain 
a  play  of  words,  or  to  fix  them  artificially  in  the 

memory.     Ilenoe  the  furmula  fD  t^'^pD     7H 

]3  SbS,  <>  Read  not  so,  but  so."  In  other  cases 
it  was  sought  by  arbitrary  modifications  of  words 
to  embody  in  them  some  casuistical  rule.     Hence 

the    fornmla    Kip^b     DM     W\    DH     W* 

n'yDJ:^,  "There  is  ground  for  the  traditional, 
there  is  ground  for  the  textual  reading  "  (Hupfeld, 
m  Stud,  und  Kritiktn,  1830,  p.  55  fiT.).  But 
ibaee  traditional  and  confessedly  apocryphid  read- 
ings were  not  allowed  to  afl^t  the  written  texL 
The  care  of  the  Talmud ic  doctors  for  the  text  is 
shown  by  the  pains  with  which  they  counted  up 
the  number  of  verses  in  the  dififerent  books,  and 
computed  which  were  the  middle  verses,  words,  and 
letters  in  the  Pentateuch  and  in  the  Psalms.  These 
last  they  distinguished  by  the  employment  of  a 
larger  letter,  or  by  raising  the  letter  alK>ve  the  rest 
of  the  text:  see  Uv.  xi.  42:  Ps.  Uxx.  14  {Kidtlu- 
•^Mffol.  30,  1;  Buxtorf's  Tibtrint,  c.  \\\\.).  Such 
was  the  origin  of  these  ununual  letters:  mystical 
meanings  were,  however,  as  we  learn  from  the  Tal- 
uud  itself  {Baba  Bnthrn,  fol.  109,  2),  afterwards 
attached  to  them.  Tliese  may  have  gixen  rise  to 
%  multiplication  of  them,  and  we  cannot  therefore 
le  certain  that  all  had  in  the  first  instance  a  crit- 
ical aignificance. 

Another  Talmudic  notice  relating  to  the  sacred 
text  furnishes  the  four  folbwing  remarks  (A^e- 
darim^  fol.  37,  2;  Buxt.  Tib.  c.  viii.):  — 

C^^'nSID  KnpD,  '*  Reading  of  the  8cribet{" 
referring  to  the  wonls  \nK,  D'^DD,  D'^I^JD. 

D'^'nSID  "niO'^y,  »*K«gection  of  the  scribes;" 

Tferring  to  the  omission  of  a  *)  prefix  Itefore  the 

wwrd  "nnM  in  Gen.  xviii.  6,  xxiv.  55;  Num.  xxxi. 
1, 4Uid  before  certain  other  words  in  Ps.  Ixviii.  26, 
mvi.  6.  It  is  worthy  of  notice  that  the  two 
of  Genesis  are  among  thoae  in  which  the 
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Septua^t  and  Samaritan  agree  in  su^p^ig 
against  the  authority  of  the  jH'eient  Hebrew  tesi 
In  Num.  xxxi.  2,  the  present  Hebrew  text,  tks 
Septuagint,  and  the  Saooacitan,  all  bare  it. 

7n'*nD  Wbl  V'*'^P>  •*  R«^  ^^  not  wnttcn ; ' 
referring  to  something  which  ought  to  be  read, 
although  not  in  the  text,  in  2  Sam.  viii.  3>  zri.  83, 
Jer.  xxxi.  88,  1.  99;  Ruth  U.  11,  iii.  5,  17.  Tbe 
omission  is  still  indicated  by  the  Mascwetie  notes 
in  every  plaoe  but  Ruth  it  11;  and  is  tupplied 
by  the  Septuagint  in  every  plaee  but  S  Sam.  xri. 
2S. 

Y^'^P  Mbl  7n'»nD, «  written  but  not  icul :  " 
referring  to  something  which  ought  in  reading  to 
be  omitied  fh>m  the  text  in  2  K.  y.  18;  Dent.  vi. 
1;  Jer.  li.  3;  Ex.  xlviii.  16;  Ruth  ui.  12,  Tbe 
Masoretic  notes  direct  the  omission  in  every  place 
but  Deut.  vi.  1 :  the  Septuagint  preserves  tbe  word 
there,  and  in  2  K.  v.  18,  but  omits  it  in  the  other 
three  passages.  In  these  last,  an  addition  had 
apparently  crept  into  the  text  from  enor  of  tnui- 

scription.     In  Jer.  li.  3,  the  word   T*^"T^,  in  Ee. 

xlviii.  16,  the  word  WISH  had  bem  aoctdentaUy 

repeated:  in  Ruth  iii.  12,  DH  *^3  had  been  rv 

peated  from  the  preceding  D3DS  ^D. 

Of  these  four  remarks,  then,  the  last  two.  there 
seems  scarcely  room  for  doubt,  point  to  erron 
which  the  Jews  had  discovered,  or  believed  to  have 
discovered,  in  their  copies  of  the  text,  but  which 
they  were  yet  generally  unwilling  to  correct  in 
their  future  copies,  and  which  acooidingly,  although 
stigmatized,  have  descaided  to  us.  A  like  obser- 
vation will  apply  to  the  Talmudic  notices  of  the 
readings  still  indicated  by  the  Masoretic  Reris  in 
Job  xiii.  15;  Hag.  i.  8  (Sotah^  v.  5;  Yfrntfi,  fol. 
21,  2).  The  scrupulousness  with  which  the  Tai 
mudists  Uius  noted  what  they  deemed  the  truet 
readings,  and  yet  abstained  from  introducing  them 
into  the  text,  indicates  at  once  both  the  dniseiM>e 
with  which  they  scrutinized  the  text,  and  oleo  the 
care  with  which,  even  while  acknowledgin?  its 
occasional  imperfections,  they  guarded  it.  Critical 
procedure  is  also  evinced  in  a  mention  of  their 
rejection  of  manuscripts  which  were  found  not  to 
agree  with  others  in  their  readings  (Trrnftitk 
Hieronol.  fol.  68,  1);  and  tbe  rules  given  with 
reference  to  the  transcription  and  adoption  of 
manuscripts  attest  the  care  bestowed  upon  them 
{ShnbfjotJi,  fol.  103,  2;  Oitdn,  fol.  45,  2).  The 
"  Rejection  of  the  scrilies  "  mentioned  above,  nny 
perhaps  rebte  to  certain  minute  rectifications  which 
the  scribes  had  ventured,  not  necessarily  without 
critical  authority,  to  make  in  tbe  actiud  uTitt^ti 
text.  Wahner,  however,  who  is  followed  by  Hii- 
vernick  and  Keil,  maintains  that  it  relates  to  recti- 
fications of  the  popular  manner  in  which  the  ten 
was  read.  And  for  this  there  is  some  ground  in 
the  circumstance  that  the  *'  Reading  of  the  scribes  " 
bears  apparently  merely  upon  the  vocalization 
probably  the  pausal  %'ocalization,  with  which  tin 

words  ^*^H,  etc.,  were  to  be  pronounced- 

The  Talmud  ftirther  makes  mention  ot  the  e«phe> 
mistic  Keris,  which  are  still  noted  in  our  Rthka 
e.  p.  St  2  K.  vi.  25  {Mtgilhh,  fol.  25,  2}.  It  alx 
reckons  six  instances  of  extraordinary  points  phieet 
over  certaUi  words,  e.  g.  at  Gen.  xriii.  9  (TV 
Scphtr.  vi.  3);  and  of  trme  of  them  it  teuMwi 
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njiiicil  ezpUnatioos  (Buxtorf,  776.  c.  si-ii.)*  The 
blmofnh  enumenUn  fifteen.  They  are  noticed 
3j  Jerome,  UxuBaL  in  Otn.  xviii.  36  [six.  33]. 
They  Mem  to  h^vt  been  originally  designed  as 
msiki  of  tbe  supposed  sporiousness  of  certain 
worda  or  letten.  Bui  in  many  cases  tbe  ancient 
letahme  ophold  the  genuineness  of  the  words  so 
itigmatiaed. 

It  is  after  the  Talmudic  period  that  Hupfeld 
the  introduction  into  tbe  text  of  the  two 
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laige  poinU  (in  Hebrew  pIDQ  ^"tD,  Soph-pamtk) 
to  marlc  the  end  of  each  Terse.  They  an  mani- 
festly of  older  date  than  the  accents,  by  which  they 
are,  in  eflbct,  supplemented  {Stud,  und  Krit.  1837, 
p.  857).  Coeval,  perhaps,  with  the  use  of  the 
Soi^^nk  is  that  of  the  Mnkkeph^  or  hyphen,  to 
unite  words  that  are  so  closely  conjoined  as  to  have 
but  one  acoent  between  them.  It  must  be  older 
than  the  aoeentual  marks,  the  presence  or  absence 
of  which  is  determined  by  it  It  doubtless  indi- 
cates the  way  in  which  the  text  was  traditionally 
resd,  and  therefore  embodies  traditional  authority 
finr  the  coiuunetlon  or  separation  of  words.  Inter- 
nal eridence  shows  this  to  be  the  case  in  such 

passages  as  Ps.  xlv.  5,  pl^TT1371.  But  the 
lar  of  it  cannot  be  relied  on,  as  it  often  in  tbe 
poetical  books  conflicts  with  the  rhythm ;  t.  g.  in 
Pi.  lix.  9.  10  (cf.  Bfason  and  Bernard's  Grammar^ 
iL187). 

Such  modifications  of  the  text  as  these  were  the 
preconora  of  the  new  method  of  dealing  with  it 
which  eoDstiiutes  the  work  of  the  Masorettc  period. 
It  is  erident  firom  the  notices  of  the  Talmud  that 
a  number  of  oral  traditions  had  been  gradually 
seenmnlating  respecting  both  the  integrity  of  par- 
ticular pasesges  of  the  text  itself,  and  aliio  the 
manner  In  whieh  it  was  to  be  read.  The  time  at 
length  arrived  when  it  became  desirable  to  secure 
tbe  pemianenoe  of  all  such  traditions  by  commit- 
ting them  to  writing.  The  very  process  of  oollect- 
iqg  them  would  add  greatly  to  their  number;  the 
traditions  of  various  academies  would  lie  super- 
added the  one  upon  the  other;  and  with  these 
would  be  gradually  incorporated  the  various  critical 
sbserrations  of  the  collectors  themselves,  and  the 
results  of  their  comparisons  of  dificrent  manu- 
leripls.  Tbe  vast  heterogeneous  mass  of  traditions 
tod  critieicDis  thus  compiled  and   embodied   in 

writing,  forms  what  is  known  as  the  mOD, 
Maaorah,  L  e.  Trsdition.  A  similar  name  had 
been  applied  in  the  Mishna  to  the  oral  tradition 
bcfbfe  it  was  committed  to  writing,  where  it  had 

been  described  as  the  hedge  or  fence,  !l*^^D,  of  the 

Uw  {Pirke  AboiK,  iU.  IS). 

Bnxtorf,  in  his  TYfrerms,  which  is  devoted  to  ao 
soQount  of  the  Masorah,  ranges  its  contents  under 
the  three  beads  of  observations  respecting  tbe 
verses,  words,  and  letters  of  the  sacred  text  In 
regard  of  the  verses,  the  Masorets  recorded  how 
many  there  were  in  each  book,  and  the  middle 
lene  in  each :  also  how  many  verses  began  with 
particidar  letters,  or  began  and  ended  with  the 
■inie  word,  or  contained  a  particular  number  of 
irords  and  letters,  or  particular  words  a  certain 
miraber  of  times,  etc.  In  regard  of  the  words, 
Jkey  recorded  the  Kens  and  C^hibe,  where  diflte- 
At  words  %rere  to  be  read  firom  those  contained  in 
'he  text,  or  where  words  were  to  be  omitted  or 
■ppKed.     They  noted  that  ostaln  words  were  to 


be  found  so  many  times  in  the  begfaming,  middls^ 
or  end  of  a  vwse,  or  with  a  particular  oonstructioi 
tr  meaning.  They  noted  also  of  particular  won^ 
and  this  espeeially  in  eases  where  mistakes  ic 
transcription  were  bkely  to  arise,  whether  they  were 
to  be  written  pUnt  or  dtfedivt,  i.  e.  with  or  with- 
out the  matru  lectionu:  also  their  vocalization 
and  accentuation,  and  how  many  times  they  oo- 
curred  so  vocalized  and  accented.  In  regard  of 
the  letters,  they  computed  how  often  each  letter 
of  the  alphabet  occurred  in  the  O.  T. :  they  noted 
fifteen  instances  of  letters  stigmatized  with  the 
extraordinary  points:  they  commented  also  on  all 
the  unusual  letters,  namelT,  the  mnjmcula^  which 
they  variously  computed;  the  mimucukt^  of  which 
they  reckoned  thirty-three;  the  tiupenuBy  ^ur  ia 
number;  and  the  tnverso,  of  which,  the  letter  being 

in  each  case  3,  there  are  eight  or  nine. 

The  oompilation  of  the  Masorah  did  not  meet 
with  universal  approval  among  the  Jews,  of  «bon: 
some  rsgretted  the  consequent  cessation  of  on^ 
traditions.  Others  condemned  the  frivolous  chat  - 
acter  of  many  of  its  remarics.  The  formation  of 
the  written  Masorah  may  have  extended  from  the 
sixth  or  seventh  to  the  tenth  or  eleventh  century. 
It  is  essentially  an  incomplete  work;  and  the 
kiliors  of  the  Jewish  doctors  upon  the  sacred  text 
might  have  unendingly  furnished  materials  for  the 
enbu>i(ement  of  the  older  tmditions,  the  presenra^ 
tion  of  which  had  been  the  primary  object  in  view. 
Nor  must  it  be  implicitly  rdied  on.  Its  soroputa- 
tions  of  the  number  of  letters  in  the  Bible  are 
said  to  be  far  from  correct;  and  its  observations, 
as  is  remarked  by  Jacob  ben  Chaim,  do  not  always 
agree  with  tliose  of  the  Talmud,  nor  yet  with  each 
other;  though  we  bare  no  means  of  distinguishing 
between  ite  earlier  and  its  later  portions. 

The  most  valuable  feature  of  the  Masorah  is 
undoubtedly  its  collection  of  Keris.  The  first 
rudiments  of  this  collection  meet  us  in  the  Talmud. 
Of  those  subsequently  collected,  it  is  probable  that 
many  were  derived  from  the  collation  of  MSS.. 
others  from  the  unsupported  judgment  of  the 
Masorets  themselves.  They  often  rested  on  plausi- 
bb  but  superficial  grounds,  originating  hi  tbe 
desire  to  substitute  an  easier  for  a  more  dIflSeulf 
reading;  and  to  us  it  is  of  little  consequence 
whether  it  were  a  transcriber  or  a  Masorstic  doctor 
by  whom  the  substitution  was  first  suggested.  It 
seems  clear  that  the  Keris  in  all  cases  represent 
the  readings  whieh  the  Masorets  themselves  ap- 
proved as  correct;  but  there  would  be  the  less 
hesitation  in  sanctioning  them  when  it  was  assumed 
that  they  would  be  always  preserved  in  documents 
neparate  from  the  text,  and  that  the  written  text 
itself  would  remain  intact.  In  efifect,  however,  our 
MSS.  often  exhibit  the  text  with  the  Keri  readings 
incorporated.  The  number  of  Keris  is,  according 
to  Elias  Levita,  who  spent  twenty  years  in  the 
study  of  the  Masonh,  848;  but  the  Bomberg 
Bible  contains  1,171,  the  PUntin  Bible  793.  Two 
lists  of  the  Keris  -^  the  one  exhibiting  the  varia- 
tions of  the  printed  Bibles  with  respect  to  them, 
the  other  distributing  thee  into  classes  -  ars 
given  in  the  beginning  cC  Walton*s  Polyj^lot 
Tol.  vi. 

The  Masorah  fturnishes  also  eighteen  instances 

of  whtti.  toalb  D*^*1S')D  ^IpH,  ('Correction  of 
the  scribes  The  real  import  of  this  is  doubtful; 
bat  the  reosot  riew  of  Bleek,  that  it  rehOet  tr 
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ftlteniAioiit  nmdt  in  the  teit  by  the  lerilMi,  beoauae 
of  ■omethiDg  there  oflbniive  to  thaiOf  and  that 
therafore  the  rqeeted  reeding  is  in  eech  caee  the 
true  reeding,  is  not  borae  out  by  the  Septusgint, 
vhieh  in  si  tlie  instances  save  one  (Job  Tii.  20) 
jonfinns  the  present  Mssoretio  text 

Furthermore   the    Masorah    oontains    certain 

]*^*n'^3D,  »Coii)ectures/'  which  it  does  not  raise 
to  the  dignity  of  Keris,  respecting  the  true  reading 
in  difficult  passages.     Thus  at  Gen.  xix.  23,  for 

K!{*^  was  coi\jecturBd  HHS^,  because  the  word 

Q7Qt&  is  usually  feminine. 

The  Masorah  was  originally  preserved  in  distinct 
boolcs  by  itself.  A  plan  then  aroee  of  transferring 
it  to  the  maiigins  of  the  MSS.  of  the  Bible.  For 
this  purpose  large  curtailments  were  necessary; 
and  various  transcribers  inserted  in  their  margins 
only  ss  much  as  they  had  room  for,  or  strove  to 
give  it  an  ornamental  character  by  reducing  it 
into  fanciful  shapes.  R.  Jacob  ben  Chaim,  editor 
of  the  Bomberg  Bible,  complains  much  of  the 
confusion  into  which  it  had  fallen ;  and  the  service 
which  he  rendered  in  bringing  it  into  order  is 
honorably  acluiowledged  by  Buxtorf.  Further  im- 
provements in  the  arrangement  of  it  were  made  by 
Buxtorf  himself  in  his  Kabbinical  Bible,  llie 
Masorah  is  now  distinguished  into  the  Maaora 
mtiyna  and  the  Mntom  parva,  the  latter  being 
an  abridgment  of  the  former,  and  including  all 
the  Keris  and  other  compendious  observationn,  and 
being  usually  printed  in  Hebrew  bibles  at  the  foot 
of  the  page,  'ilie  Mamtra  maynn^  when  accom- 
panying the  Bible,  is  disposed  partly  at  the  side 
of  the  text,  against  the  passages  to  which  its 
several  observations  refer,  partly  at  the  end,  where 
the  obeervations  are  ranged  in  alphabetical  order: 
it  is  thus  divided  into  the  Matora  Uxtualu  and 
the  Matora  finalia. 

The  Masorah  itself  was  but  one  of  the  fruits  of 
the  labors  of  the  Jewish  doctors  in  the  Masoretic 
period.  A  fat  more  important  work  was  the 
furnishing  of  the  text  with  rowel-marks,  by  which 
the  traditional  pronunciation  of  it  was  imperishably 
recorded,  lliat  the  insertion  of  the  Hebrew  vowel- 
poiiits  was  post-Talmudic  is  shown  by  the  abeenoe 
from  tlM  Talmud  of  aU  reference  to  them.  Jerome 
also,  in  recording  the  true  pronunciation  of  any 
word,  spealcs  only  of  the  way  in  which  it  was  read; 
and  occasionally  mentions  the  ambiguity  arising 
from  the  variety  of  words  represented  by  the  same 
fetter  (Hupfeld,  Stud,  und  Krit.  1830,  p.  549  if.). 
The  system  was  gradually  eUborated,  having  been 
moulded  in  the  fint  histanoe  in  imitation  of  the 
Arabian,  which  was  itself  the  daughter  of  the 
Syrian.  (So  Hupfeld.  Ewald  maintains  the  He- 
bnw  system  to  have  been  derived  immediatdy 
(hnn  the  Syrian.)  The  history  of  the  Syrian  and 
Arabian  vocalization  renders  it  probable  that  the 
elaboration  of  the  system  commenced  not  earlier 
than  the  seventh  or  eighth  century.  The  vowel- 
marks  are  refored  to  in  the  Masorah ;  and  as  they 
ue  all  mentioned  by  R.  Judah  Chiug,  in  the 
beginning  of  the  eleventh  century,  they  must  have 
been  perfected  before  that  date,  llie  Spanish 
Rabbis  of  the  eleventh  and  twelfth  centuries  knew 
nought  of  their  recent  origin.  That  the  system 
sf  punctuation  with  which  we  are  fiuniliar  was 
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fiMhiooed  in  Palestine  is  shown  by  Its 
from  the  Assyrian  or  Penian  system  displayed  h 
one  of  the  eastern  MSS.  collated  by  Pinmr  ai 
Odessa;  of  whkh  more  hereafter. 

Gontemporsneous  with  the  written  vocsJintaoA 
was  the  aooentuation  of  the  text.  Hie  import  of 
the  aoosnte  was,  as  Hupfeld  has  shown,  essentiatty 
rhythmical  {Stmd,  md  KriL  1837):  henee  they 
had  from  the  first  both  a  logical  and  moueal  sig- 
nificance.    In  respect  of  the  former  they  ireiv  called 

D*^D7t9,    ** senses;**   in    respect  of  the  latter, 


MssoD  and  Bernard's   Grammttrj  U.  286.     The 
of  aooentuation  In  thsss  books  to  psonHar ;  bnt 
H  will  donbttsw  repay  study  no  lass  than  that  In  tlM 


n'0'^33,  *«  tones.**  like  the  vowel-marks,  they  are 
mentioned  in  the  Masorah,  but  not  in  the  Talm^id. 

The  controversies  of  the  sixteenth  eentnry  r^ 
specting  the  late  origin  of  the  vowd-marks  ai>l 
accents  are  well  known.  Both  are  with  the  Jews 
the  authoritative  exponents  of  the  manner  in  which 
the  text  is  to  be  read :  **  Any  interpretation,'*  says 
Aben  Ezra,  **  which  is  not  hi  accordance  with  the 
arrangement  of  the  accents,  thou  shalt  not  oonsenl 
to  it,  nor  Usten  to  it.**  If  in  the  books  of  Job, 
Psalms,  and  Proverbs,  the  sccetits  are  held  by  some 
Jewish  scholars  to  be  irregularly  phioed,^  the  expl^ 
nation  is  probably  that  in  those  books  the  rhyUim 
of  the  poetry  hss  afibrded  the  means  of  testing  the 
value  of  the  aooentuation,  and  has  consequently  dis- 
closed its  occasional  imperfections.  Making  dlow- 
aiice  for  these,  we  must  yet  on  the  whole  admire 
the  marvelous  correctness,  in  the  Hebrew  Bible,  of 
both  the  vocalization  and  aooentuation.  The  diffi- 
culties which  both  occasionally  pment,  and  which 
a  superficial  critidsm  would,  by  overriding  than, 
so  easily  remove,  ftimish  the  best  evidence  that 
both  CaithfuUy  embody  not  the  private  Judgments 
of  the  punctuators,  but  the  traditions  whidi  had 
descended  to  them  from  previous  generations. 

Besides  the  evidences  of  various  readings  con- 
tained in  the  Keris  of  the  Masorah,  we  have  two 
lists  of  diflerent  readings  purporting  or  presnmed  to 
be  those  adopted  by  the  Palestinian  and  Babykmian 
Jews  respectively.  Both  are  given  in  Walton's 
P0lygk>t,  voL  vi. 

The  first  of  these  was  printed  by  R.  Jacob  ben 
Chaim  in  the  Bomberg  Bible  edited  by  him,  with- 
out any  mention  of  the  source  whence  he  had  de> 
rived  it  The  difiSirent  readings  are  216  in  number: 
all  relate  to  the  consonants,  except  two,  which  re- 
late to  the  Mappik  in  the  *  .  They  are  generally 
of  but  little  importance:  many  of  the  diflhenees 
are  orthographical,  many  identittl  with  thow  imfi- 
cated  by  the  Keris  and  Giethibs.  The  list  does 
not  extend  to  the  Pentateuch.  It  is  supposed  to 
be  ancient,  but  post-Talmudic. 

The  other  is  the  result  of  a  colktion  of  MSS. 
made  in  the  eleventh  century  by  two  Jews,  R. 
Aaron  ben  Asher,  a  Palestinian,  and  R.  Jacob  ben 
NaphUli,  a  Babylonian.  The  diflferences,  864  in 
number,  relate  to  the  vowels,  the  accents,  the  Mak- 
keph,  and  in  one  mstanoe  (Cant  viii.  6)  to  the  divis- 
ion of  one  word  into  two.  The  list  hdps  to  fur^ 
nish  evidence  of  the  date  by  which  the  punctuatioa 
and  accentuation  of  the  text  must  have  been  com- 
pleted. The  readings  of  our  MSS.  commonly  ac- 
cord with  those  of  ^n  Asher. 

It  is  possible  that  even  the  separate  Jewish  acad 
emies  may  in  some  instances  have  had  their  owi 

other  books.  The  latest  ezposltioDS  of  <*-  an  by  Bfit 
a  Jewtoh  scholar,  appsndad  to  vol.  h.  «r  I>e'HsNM 
Oomm.  m  tk»  P»atur ;  and  by  A.  B.  l>avidsoB,  ttO. 
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fHtbelive  tUndud  teita.  IhwM  of  minor  vuriA- 
ioot  baiwMD  the  itaDdanli  of  the  two  Babjlonian 
icadciaiw  <d  Sura  and  Nahudea  an  mentionad  07 
Dc  Roasi,  Pi-vUg,  §  85. 

From  the  end,  howevcTf  of  the  Maaoretic  period 
oavaidf  tha  Maaonh  baaama  the  great  authoritj 
ij  wbiih  the  text  given  in  all  tha  Jewish  M3S. 
«M  Mttled.  It  may  thua  be  laid  that  all  our  M8S. 
an  Ifaaofetie:  those  of  older  date  were  either  nif- 
iBTBd  to  periah,  or,  as  some  think,  were  intentionally 
cocuigned  to  destruction  as  inoorreet.  Various 
ilsDdard  copiea  are  mentioned  by  the  Jews,  by 
wfaiehf  in  the  subsequent  transcriptions,  thdr  MS8. 
were  taated  and  corrected,  but  of  which  none  are 
DOW  known.  Such  were  the  Codex  Hillel  in  Spain ; 
the  Oodei  i£gjptius,  or  Uiooeolymitanus,  of  Ben 
Aiho';  and  the  Cbdex  Babybnius  of  Ben  NaphtalL 
Of  the  Pentateuch  there  were  the  Codex  Sinaiticus, 
flf  which  the  authority  stood  high  in  regard  of  its 
soeentnation ;  and  the  Codex  Hiertchuntinus,  which 
ns  valued  in  r^;ard  of  its  use  of  the  matrt»  Uo- 
ticmii;  aiao  the  Codex  Eara,  or  Azarah,  at  Toledo, 
lansomed  from  the  Black  Prince  for  a  large  sum  at 
his  capture  of  the  city  in  1367,  but  destroyed  in  a 
Eobsequent  sicfa  (Scott  Porter,  Priac  of  Text. 
CriL  p.  74). 

3.  Mtmm»eriptt.  —  We  must  now  give  an  aeoount 
of  the  O.  T.  MSS.  known  to  us.  They  fall  into 
tWD  main  dasaea:  Synagqgue-roUs  and  MSS.  for 
priTsts  uaa.  Of  the  latter,  some  are  written  in  the 
■{osre,  others  in  the  rabbinic  or  cursive  character 

The  synagogueroUs  contain,  separate  from  each 
other,  the  Pentateuch,  the  Haphtaroth,  or  appointed 
Mctioos  of  the  Propheta,  atid  the  so-called  A^gU- 
kith,  namely,  Canticles,  Uuth,  Lamentations,  Eccle- 
iiastes,  and  Esther.  The  text  of  the  synagogue- 
rolb  is  written  withont  vowels,  neeenta,  or  soph- 
paraka:  the  greater  parshloth  are  not  distinguished, 
nor  ret,  strictly,  the  venes;  these  last  are  indeed 
oAco  slightly  aepaimted,  but  the  practice  is  against 
the  ancient  tradition,  'ilie  prescribed  rules  respect- 
bg  both  the  preparation  of  the  skin  or  parchment 
for  these  roUs,  and  the  ceremonies  with  which  they 
are  to  be  written,  are  exceedingly  minute;  and, 
though  superstitions,  have  prolMbly  greatly  con- 
tributed to  the  preser\-atlon  of  the  text  in  its  integ- 
rity. They  are  given  in  the  Tract  Sopherim,  a 
Istcr  appendage  to  the  Babykmian  Talmud.  The 
tao  mediikations  of  the  square  character  in  which 
these  rolls  are  written  are  distiuguiahed  by  the  Jews 
as  the  Tarn  and  the  Welsh,  i.  e.  probably,  the 
Foriect  and  the  Fcweign :  the  former  is  the  older 
uguhr  writing  of  the  German  and  Polish,  the  lat- 
ttf  the  mora  modem  round  writing  of  Uie  Spanish 
MSS.  These  rolls  an  not  sohl;  and  those  in  Cliria. 
iisD  pQssessioo  are  supposed  by  some  to  be  mainly 
those  rqeeted  from  synagogue  use  aa  ritiated. 

I^vate  MSS.  in  the  square  character  are  in  the 
book-fonn,  rither  00  parchment  or  on  paper,  and 
of  faiioos  sizes,  from  folio  to  12mo.  Some  contain 
the  Hebrew  text  alone;  others  add  the  Targum,  or 
SB  Anbic  or  other  translation,  either  interspersed 
aith  the  text  or  in  a  separate  column,  occasionally 
k  the  msrgin.  The  upper  and  k>wer  margins  are 
faMnlly  oocupied  by  the  Masorah,  sometimes  by 
nbbmiad  eommentariea,  etc.;  the  outer  margin, 
when  not  fitted  with  a  commentary,  is  used  for  oorw 
(•etaona,  misoeUaiieoua  obaervationa,  etc ;  the  inner 
Migin  far  the  Masora  parva.  The  text  marks  all 
As  dMtmctkMia  of  aeetions  aod  wsea  which  are 

■anting  in  the  sjmagogue-rolla.    These  oo^^ies  or- 

ikaffly  passed  tlutnigh  aewral  hands  in  their  pi«p»- 
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ration :  one  wrote  the  consonants ;  another  supplied 
the  vowek  and  accents,  which  are  generally  in  a 
fainter  ink;  another  rerised  the  copy;  another 
added  the  Masorah,  etc  Even  when  the  same  pei^ 
son  performed  more  than  one  of  these  tasks,  the  ooa- 
sonants  and  vowels  were  always  written  separately. 
The  date  of  a  MS.  is  ordhiarily  given  in  the  8ub> 
Bcription ;  but  as  the  subscriptions  are  often  con- 
oeakd  in  the  Masorah  or  elsewhere,  it  is  occasion- 
ally difficult  to  find  them :  occasimially  also  it  is 
difficult  to  decipher  them.  Even  when  found  and 
deciphered,  they  cannot  always  be  relied  on.  Sub- 
scriptions were  liable  to  be  altered  or  supplied  from 
the  desire  to  impart  to  the  MS.  the  value  ather  of 
antiquity  or  of  newness.  For  example,  the  sub- 
scription of  the  MS.  Bible  in  the  University  Library 
at  Cambridge  (Kenn.  No.  89),  which  greatly  pua- 
xled  Kennicott,  has  now  been  diown  by  Zunz  (^ar 
Gttch.  mid  Ut.  p.  814)  to  assign  the  MS.  to  the 
year  a.  d.  856 ;  yet  both  Kennicott  and  Bruns 
agree  that  it  is  not  older  than  the  13th  century; 
And  De  Roasi  too  pronounces,  from  the  form  of  the 
Masorah,  against  its  antlqtuty.  No  satisfactory 
criteria  hsve  been  yet  eatablished  by  which  the  ages 
of  MSS.  are  to  be  determined,  llioee  that  have  been 
reli«l  on  by  some  are  by  others  deemed  of  little 
value.  Few  existing  MSS.  are  supposed  to  be 
older  than  the  12th  century.  Kennicott  and  Bruns 
assigned  one  of  their  collation  (No.  590)  to  the 
10th  century ;  De  Rossi  dates  it  a.  d.  1018 ;  on  the 
other  band,  one  of  his  own  (No.  634)  be  a4judge» 
to  the  8th  century. 

It  is  usual  to  distinguish  in  these  MS.  three  mod- 
ifications of  the  square  character:  namely,  a  Span- 
ish writing,  upright  and  regularly  formed;  a  (xe^ 
man,  inclined  and  sharp-pointed ;  and  a  French  aiir] 
Italian,  intermediate  to  the  two  preceding.  Yet 
the  character  of  the  ariting  is  not  accounted  a  de- 
clrive  criterion  of  the  country  to  which  a  MS.  be- 
longs; nor  Indeed  are  the  criteria  of  country  much 
more  definitely  settled  tlian  those  of  age.  One  im- 
portant  distinction  between  the  Spanish  and  Ger- 
man MSS.  consists  in  the  difference  of  order  hi 
which  the  books  are  generally  arranged.  The  for 
mer  follow  the  Masorah,  pLicing  the  Chronicles 
liefore  the  rest  of  the  Hagiographa;  the  latter  con- 
form to  the  Taliiuul,  placing  Jeremitih  and  Ezekiel 
liefore  Isaiah,  and  Kuth,  separate  from  the  other 
Meeilloth.  before  the  Psalms.  The  other  rharac- 
terLitics  of  Spanish  MSS.,  which  are  accounted  the 
most  valuable,  are  thus  given  by  Biiins  :  llie} 
are  written  with  paler  ink ;  their  pages  are  seldon 
divided  into  three  columns;  the  Psalms  are  arranged 
sticbometrically ;  the  Targum  is  not  interspened 
with  the  text,  but  assigned  to  a  separate  column ; 
words  are  not  divided  between  two  lines;  initial 
and  unusual  letten  are  eschewed,  so  also  figures, 
ornaments,  and  flourishes:  the  panhioth  ars  indi- 
cated in  the  margin  rather  than  in  the  text ;  books 
are  separated  by  a  space  of  four  lines,  but  do  not 

end  with  a  ptri;  the  letten  are  dressed  lo  the 
upper  guiding-line  rather  than  the  k)wer:  Hapheh 
is  employed  frequeotly,  Meth^  and  Mappik  seldom 

Private  MSS.  in  the  rshbinie  chancter  are 
mostly  OL  paper,  and  are  of  comparatively  late  date. 
They  ar»  written  with  many  abbreviations,  and 
have  no  vowel-points  or  Masorah,  but  are  occaaion- 
aay  aocompaoied  by  an  Arabic  version. 

In  computing  the  number  of  known  MSS.,  it 
must  oe  borne  in  mind  that  by  Car  the  gre  iter  fian 
oootam  only  uortiom  of  the  BibU.    Of  lbs  ft8] 
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Jewish  MSS.  collated  by  KennicoU,  not  more  than 
102  give  the  0.  T.  complete:  with  thoM  of  De 
Uo8«i  the  case  it  similar.  In  Kennicott's  volumet 
the  MSS.  used  for  each  book  are  diatinctlj  enumer- 
ated at  the  end  of  the  book.  The  number  collated 
by  Kenuicott  and  De  Rossi  together  were,  for  the 
book  of  Genesis  490;  for  the  Megtlloth,  collectively, 
54U ;  for  the  Psalms,  405 :  for  Ezra,  and  Nehemiah, 
172;  and  for  the  Chronicles,  21L  MS.  authority 
is  most  plenteous  for  the  book  of  Esther,  least  so 
for  those  of  Esra  and  Nehemiah. 

Since  the  days  of  Kennioott  and  De  Rossi  mod- 
mi  research  has  discovered  various  MSS.  beyond 
the  limits  of  Europe.  Of  many  of  these  there  seems 
00  reason  to  suppose  that  they  will  add  much  to  our 
knowledge  of  the  Hebrew  text.  Those  found  in 
China  are  not  esaeutially  different  in  character  to 
the  MSS-  prevMualy  known  in  Europe:  that  brought 
by  Buchanan  from  Malabar  is  now  supposed  to  be 
a  European  roll.  It  is  different  with  the  MSS.  ex- 
amined by  Pinner  at  Odessa,  described  by  him  in 
the  Protp§c(ui  der  OJeuaer  GeuUtchaJt  JUr 
Gueh.  und  Ait.  gthOrtndtn  diieiten  heb,  tout  rabb. 
MSS.  One  of  these  MSS.  (A.  No.  1),  a  Pentateuch 
roll,  unpointed,  brought  from  Deibeud  in  Daghes- 
tan,  appears  by  the  sul^criptiou  to  have  been  writ- 
ten previously  to  the  3-ear  a.  i>.  580;  and,  if  so,  is 
the  oldest  known  Biblical  Hebrew  MS.  in  exists 
ence.  It  is  written  in  accordance  with  the  rulei 
of  the  Masorah,  but  the  forms  of  the  letten  are  re- 
markable. Another  MS.  (B.  No.  3)  containing 
the  Prophets,  on  parchment,  in  small  folio,  although 
only  dating,  according  to  the  inscription,  from  a. 
D.  916,  and  furnished  with  a  Masorah,  is  a  yet 
greater  treasure.  Its  vowels  and  accents  are  wholly 
different  from  those  now  in  use,  both  in  form  and 
in  position,  being  all  above  the  letters :  they  have 
accordingly  been  the  theme  of  much  discussion 
among  Hebrew  scholars.  The  form  of  the  letters 
is  here  also  remarkable.  A  fisc^simile  has  been 
giren  by  Pinner  of  the  book  of  Habakkuk  fix>m  this 
MS.  The  same  peculiarities  are  wholly  or  partially 
repeated  in  some  of  the  other  Odessa  MSS.  Vari- 
ous readings  fh)m  the  texts  of  these  MSS.  are  in- 
stanced by  Pinner:  those  of  B.  No.  3  he  has  set 
Jbrth  at  some  length,  and  speaks  of  as  of  great  im- 
portance, and  as  entitled  to  considerable  attention 
on  account  of  the  correctness  of  the  MS. :  little  use 
has  however  been  made  of  them. 

The  Samaritan  MSS.  (wUated  by  Kennicott  are 
sll  in  the  book-form,  though  the  Samaritans,  like  the 
Jews,  make  use  of  rolls  in  their  synag(^ues.  They 
have  no  vowel-points  or  accents,  and  their  diacrit- 
ical signs  and  marks  of  division  are  peculiar  to  them- 
selves. The  unusual  letters  of  the  Jewish  MSS. 
are  also  unknown  in  them.  They  are  written  on 
vadium  or  paper,  and  are  not  supposed  to  be  of  any 
great  antiquity.  Hiis  is,  however,  of  little  im- 
portance, as  they  sufficiently  represent  the  Samari- 
tan text. 

3.  Printed  Text.  —  The  history  of  the  printed 
text  of  the  Hebrew  Bible  commences  with  the  early 
Jewish  editions  of  the  sqiarate  books.  First  ap- 
peared the  Psalter,  in  1477,  probably  at  Bologna, 
In  4to,  with  Kimehi's  comm^itary  interspersed 
smong  the  vmses.  Only  the  first  ficnir  psalms  had 
he  vowel- points,  and  these  but  clwnsily  expressed. 
The  text  was  far  from  ocwrect,  and  the  mairti  leo- 
rionw  were  inserted  or  omitted  at  pleasure.  At 
Jologna  there  subsequently  appeared,  hi  1482,  the 
Pentateuch,  in  folio,  pointed,  with  the  Targnm  and 
bfl  oommtiitary  of  Jarchi,  and  the  five  Mejsiiioth 
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(Ruth -Esther),  in  folio,  with  the  oouuaenl 
of  Jarehi  and  Aben  Exra.  The  text  of  the  Pent*. 
teuch  is  reputed  highly  comet  From  SooeiiM^ 
near  Cremona,  issued  in  1486  the  Prophetae  Prioree 
(Joshua- Kings),  folio,  unpointed,  with  Kinehi*s 
commentary:  of  this  the  Prophetae  Poeterioras 
(Isaiah -Malaehi),  also  with  SJmchi's  eoniiDcn- 
taty,  was  probably  the  continuation.  The  Hegil- 
k>tb  were  akw  printed,  along  with  the  prayci*  of 
the  Italian  Jews,  at  the  same  place  and  date,  in 
4to.  Next  year,  1487,  the  whole  Hagiogta|ifa«, 
pointed,  but  unaccentuated,  with  rabbinical  com- 
mentariea,  appeared  at  Naples,  in  either  small  foL 
or  large  4to,  2  vols.  Thus  every  separate  portiaB 
of  the  Bible  was  ui  print  before  any  complete  edi- 
tion of  the  whole  appeared. 

The  honor  of  printing  the  first  entn«  Hebsw 
Bible  belongs  to  the  above-mentioned  town  of  Sob- 
cino.  The  edition  is  in  folio,  pointed  and  aooenl- 
uated.  Nine  ooi^es  only  of  it  are  now  known,  jf 
which  one  belongs  to  Exeter  College,  Oxford.  The 
earlier  printed  portions  were  perhaps  the  basis  of 
the  text,  lliis  was  followed,  in  1484,  by  the  4i.'> 
or  8vo  edition  printed  by  Gersom  at  Breseia,  re> 
markable  av  being  the  edition  from  which  Luther's 
German  translation  was  made.  It  has  many  pecol- 
iar  readings,  and  instead  of  giving  the  Keria  in 
the  margin,  uicorporates  them  generally  in  the 
text,  which  is  therefore  not  to  be  depended  upon. 
Ihe  unusual  letters  also  are  not  distingntslied. 
This  edition,  along  with  the  preceding,  formed  the 
basis  of  the  first  edition,  with  the  Masorah,  Tkr- 
gums,  and  rabbinical  comments,  printed  by  Bon- 
berg  at  Venice  in  1618,  foL,  under  the  editonhip 
of  the  converted  Jew  Felix  del  Prato;  tbou^  the 
*^plurimis  ooUatis  exemplaribus '*  of  the  editor 
seems  to  imply  that  MSS.  were  also  used  in  aid. 
This  edition  was  the  first  to  contain  the  Haeora 
magna,  and  the  various  readings  of  Ben  Asher 
and  Ben  Naphtali.  On  the  Bresdan  text  dqiended 
also,  in  greater  or  less  degree,  Bombcig*8  smaUer 
Bibles,  4to,  of  1518, 1621.  F^om  the  same  text,  or 
fh>m  the  equivalent  text  of  Bomberg's  first  Rab- 
binical Bible,  was,  at  a  subsequent  period,  mainij 
derived  that  of  Seb.  Miinster,  printed  by  Froben  at 
Baale,  4to,  1534-35:  which  is  valued,  however,  as 
containing  a  list  of  various  readings  which  mnt 
have  been  ooUeeted  by  a  Jewish  ^tor,  and,  in 
part,  fh>m  MSS. 

After  the  Bresdan,  the  next  primary  edition  was 
that  contained  in  the  Complutensian  Polygfot, 
published  at  Comphitum  (Alcala)  in  Spain,  at  the 
expense  of  Cardinal  Ximenes,  dated  1514-17,  bat 
not  issued  till  1522.  The  whole  work,  6  vob.  fol., 
is  said  to  have  cost  60,000  ducats:  its  original 
price  was  61  ducats,  its  present  value  abont  404. 
The  Hebrew,  Vulgate,  and  Greek  texU  of  the  O.  T. 
(the  ktter  with  a  Latin  transktion)  appear  in  three 
parallel  columns:  the  Taigum  of  Onkeloe,  with  a 
Latin  translation,  is  in  two  columns  below.  The 
Hebrew  is  pointed,  but  nnacoentoated :  it  was  taken 
from  seven  MSS.,  which  sre  still  preserved  in  the 
University  Library  at  Madrid. 

To  this  succeeded  an  edition  which  has  had  man 
influence  than  any  on  the  text  of  later  times  —  the 
Second  Rabbinical  Bible,  printed  by  Bombeiy  at 
Venice,  4  vols.  fol.  1585-66.  The  editor  was  Che 
learned  Tunisian  Jew,  R.  Jacob  ben  Chaim ;  a  Latin 
translation  of  his  preface  will  be  found  b  Keoni* 
eoU*s  Second  Dissertation,  p.  299  ff.  The  gratf 
feature  of  his  work  lay  in  the  cotrection  of  the  text 
by  the  precepts  of  the  Masorah.  In  whi:h  he  vaa 
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^rofixxodly  skilled,  aud  on  vhich|  m  weU  as  m  tlie 
'jni  itself,  hi«  labors  were  em|)loyed.     Boii.bcrg'i 
lUid  KabbiDical  Bible,  4  voU.  fol.  1547-49,  edited 
by  Addkindy  was  in  the  main  a  reprint  of  the  pre- 
eediog.    Emw-a  were,  howe\-er,  ooirected,  aud  some 
of  the  nbbinieal  oommeutariei  were   replaced  by 
gUMn.     The  same  text  substantially  leappeared 
IB  the  Rabbinical  Bibles  of  John  de  Gara,  Venice, 
I  YoU.  foL  1S6S,  and  of  Bragadini,  Venice,  4  vob. 
faL  1617-18;  also  iu  the  later  4to  Bibles  of  Bom- 
ha^  himself,  1528,  1533,  1544;  and  in  those  of 
K.  Stepbe»*s,  Paris,  4to,   153U-44  (so  Opiu  and 
fifeek :  others  represent  this  as  following  the  Bres- 
Ran  text);    R.  Stephens,  Paris,  IGmo,  1544-46; 
Iitttiniani.  Venice,  4to,  1551,  ISiuo,  1552, 4to,  1563, 
410,  1573;  V9  la  Kouviere,  Geneva,  various  sizes, 
1618:  l>e  Gara,  Venice,  curious  sizes,  1566,  1568. 
1582;  Bragadini,  V^enioe,  various  sixes,  1614, 1615, 
1619, 1628;  Plantin,  Antwerp,  various  sizes,  1566; 
Usruuauii,  Frankfbrt-on-Oder,  various  sizes,  1595, 
1598;  aud  Crato  (Kraft),  Wiueniberg,  4to,  1586. 
The    Royal   or  Antwerp   Polyglot,  printed   by 
llantin.  8  vols.  fol.  1569-72,  at  the  expense  of 
Philip  II.  ot  Spain,  and  edited  by  Arias  Montaous 
iiid  oUiera,  took  the  Complutensiao  as  the  basis 
of  its  UebrBW  text,  but  compared  this  with  one  of 
'  Bombefx's,  so  as  to  pnxluoe  a  mixture  of  the  two. 
This  text  was  foUowed  both  in  the  Paris  Polyglot 
of  Le  Jay,  9  vols.  fol.  1645,  and  in  Walton's  Poly- 
chit,  L4Hidon,  6  vols.  fol.  1657.     The  printing  of 
the  text  in  the  Paris  Poiygk>t  is  said  to  be  very 
iuoorreet.     The  same  text  appeared  also  in  Plan- 
tiD's   Ister  Bibles,  with    Latin   translations,   fol. 
1571,  1584;  and  in  various  other  Hebrew-Latin 
Bibles:  Burgoa, foL  1581 ;  (^neva,foL  1609,  1618; 
L«ydeii,8vo,  1613;  Fraukfort-on-Maine  (by  Kooch), 
foL  1681;  Vienna,  8vo,  1743;    in  the  quadrilin- 
pul  Pol}'gk>t  of  Reiueccius,  Leipsic,  3  vols.  foL 
1750-51;  and  also  in  the  same  editor*s  earlier  8vo 
Bible.  Leipsic,  1725,  for  which,  however,  he  pro- 
to  ha%'e  compared  MSS. 
A  text  compounded  of  several  of  the  preceding 
sd  by  the  Leipsic  professor,  Elias  Uutter, 
it  Hamburg,  ioL  1587:  it  was  intended  for  stu- 
detita,  the  servile  letters  being  distinguished  from 
tbe  rsdicals  by  hoUow  type.     This  was  reprinted 
in    his  uncompleted    Polyglot,  Nuremberg,   fol. 
1591,  and  by  NImcI,  8vo,  1662.     A  special  men- 
tion is  ako  due  to  the  labors  of  the  elder  Buxtorf, 
who  eaieftilly  revised  the  text  after  the  Masorah, 
pnblishuig  it  in   8vo  at  Baale,  1611,  and  again, 
sAer  a  fresh  revision,  in  his  raluable  Rabbinical 
Uibk,  Baale,  2  vols.  foL  1618-19.     This  text  was 
also  reprinted  at  Amsterdam,  8vo,  1639,  by  R.  Ma- 
nasKb  ben  Israel,  who  had  previously  issued,  in 
1631, 1635.  a  text  of  his  own  with  arbitrary  gram- 
mataeai  allerations. 

NV.  Jier  the  text  of  Hutter  nor  that  of  Buxtorf 
was  without  its  permanent  influence;  but  the  He- 
brew Bible  which  became  the  standard  to  subse- 
quent generations  was  that  of  Joseph  Athias,  a 
Isanied  rsbbi  and  printer  at  Amsterdam.  His  text 
was  based  on  a  comparison  of  the  previous  editions 
with  two  MSS.;  one  b«uing  date  1299;  the  other 
a  Spanish  M8.,  boasting  an  antiquity  of  900  years. 
\i  appeared  at  Amsterdam,  2  vols.  8vo,  1661,  with 
a  preEMe  by  Leuaden,  professor  at  Utrecht;  and 
•pisit  revised  afresh,  in  1667.  These  Bibles  were 
Mask  priaed  tor  their  beauty  and  correctness;  and 
a  foid  chain  and  medal  were  conferred  on  Athias. 
ta  taVen  of  their  appreciation  of  them,  by  the 
GcBcna  of  lloUand.    llie  progeny  of  tbe 
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text  of  Athias  was  as  follows:  (a.)  Thai  of  CSk^ 
dius,  FrankfortFon-Maine,  8vo,  1677,  reprinted 
with  alterutioDs,  8vo,  1692,  4to,  1716.  (b.)  That 
of  Jablonsky,  Berlin,  large  8vo  or  4to,  1699; 
reprinted,  but  less  correctly,  12mo,  1712.  Jablon- 
sky collated  all  the  cardinal  editions,  together  with 
several  MSS.,  and  bestowed  particular  care  on 
the  vowel-points  and  accents,  (c.)  That  of  Van 
der  HoQght,  Amsterdam  and  Utrecht,  2  vols.  8vo, 
1705.  This  edition,  of  good  reputatk>n  for  its 
accuracy,  but  above  all  for  the  beauty  and  distinct- 
ness of  its  type,  deserves  q)eoial  attention,  as  con- 
stituting oiur  present  lexiui  rectptut.  The  text 
was  chiefly  formed  on  that  of  Athias:  no  MSS. 
were  used  for  it,  but  it  has  a  collection  of  varioui 
readings  from  printed  editions  at  the  end.  The 
Masoretic  readings  are  in  the  margin,  (d)  That 
of  Opitz,  Kiel,  4to,  1709,  very  accurate:  the  text 
of  Athias  was  corrected  by  comparing  seventeen 
printed  editions  and  some  MSS.  (e.)  That  of 
J.  H.  AUchaelia,  Halle,  Bvo  and  4to,  1720.  It  was 
liased  on  Jablonsky :  twenty-four  editions  and  five 
t>furt  MSS.  were  collated  for  it,  but,  as  hss  been 
found,  not  tlioroughly.  Still  the  edition  is  much 
esteemed,  partly  for  its  correctness,  and  partly  foi 
its  notes  and  parallel  references.  Davidson  pro- 
nounces it  superior  to  Van  der  iloogkt's  ui  every 
respect  except  legibility  and  beauty  of  type. 

'Ihese  editions  show  that  on  the  whole  the  text 
was  by  this  time  finnly  and  permanently  estab- 
lished. We  may  well  regard  it  as  a  providential 
circumstance  that,  having  been  early  conformed  by 
Ben  Chaim  to  the  Masorah,  the  printed  text  should 
in  the  course  of  the  next  two  hundred  years  have 
acquired  in  this  its  Masoretic  form,  a  sacredness 
which  the  subsequent  hibors  of  a  more  extended 
criticism  could  not  venture  to  contemn.  Whatever 
errors,  and  those  by  no  means  unimportant,  such 
wider  criticism  may  lead  us  to  detect  in  it,  the 
grounds  of  the  corrections  which  even  the  moat 
cautious  critics  would  adopt  are  often  too  precarious 
to  enable  us,  in  departing  from  the  Masoretic,  to 
obtain  any  other  satisfactory  standard;  while  ui 
practice  the  mischief  that  would  have  ensued  from 
tbe  introduction  into  the  text  of  the  emendations 
of  Houbigant  and  the  critics  of  his  school  wouM 
have  been  the  occasion  of  incalculable  and  irrep- 
arable harm.  From  all  such  it  has  been  happily 
preserved  free;  and  while  we  are  for  from  deeming 
its  authority  absolute,  we  yet  value  it,  because  all 
experience  has  taught  us  that,  in  seeking  to  re- 
model it,  we  should  be  introducing  into  it  worse 
imperfections  than  those  which  we  desire  to  remove, 
while  we  should  lose  that  which  is,  after  all,  no  light 
advantage,  a  definite  textual  standard  universally 
accepted  by  Christians  and  Jews  alike.  So  essen- 
tially difierent  is  the  treatment  demanded  by  the 
text  of  the  Old  Testji>«.)ent  and  by  that  of  the  New. 

The  modem  editions  of  the  Hebrew  Bible  now 
in  use  are  all  based  on  Van  der  Hooght.  I1is 
earliest  of  these  was  that  of  Simonis,  Halle,  1762, 
and  more  correctly  1767 ;  reprinted  1822,  1828.  In 
KngUmd  the  most  popuhu-  edition  is  the  sterling 
one  by  Judah  D'AUemand,  8vo,  of  high  repute  for 
correctness:  there  is  alio  the  pocket  edition  of 
Bagster,  on  which  the  same  editor  was  employed. 
In  Germany  there  are  the  8vo  edition  of  Hdin; 
the  12ino  editfon,  based  on  the  but,  with  prefeeeby 
Rosenmiiller  (said  by  Keil  to  contain  some  conjee- 
tural  alterations  of  the  text  by  LAodschraibsi) 
and  the  8vo  edition  of  Theile. 

4.  CrUical  Labon  and  Afparatiu.  —  The  bIb- 
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kory  of  the  criticum  of  the  text  has  alreedy  been 
brought  down  to  the  period  of  the  kbois  of  the 
Maioreta  and  their  immedutte  sucoeMoni.  It  must 
be  here  raBumed.  Id  the  early  part  of  the  13th 
eentury,  K.  Mar  Lerita,  a  oath's  of  Burgos  and 
hihabitant  of  Toledo^  known  by  abbreviation  as 
Haraniah,  by  patronymic  as  Todrosius,  wrote  a 
critical  work  on  the  Pentateuch  called  The  Book 
oj  tk€  Muiornh  the  Hedye  oftht  Lono^  in  which  he 
endeavored,  by  a  collation  of  MSS.,  to  ascertain  the 
true  reading  In  various  passages.  This  work  was 
of  high  repute  among  the  Jews,  though  it  long 
rsnsained  in  manuscript:  it  was  eventually  printed 
ai  Florence  in  1750;  again,  incorrectly,  at  Berlin, 
1761.  At  a  later  period  K.  Menahem  de  Lonsauo 
collated  ten  MSS.,  chiefly  Spanish,  some  of  them 
five  or  six  centuries  old,  with  fiombeiig*s  4to  Bible 
uf  1544.     The  results  were  given   in  the  work 

TX^M^  TIK,  »*  Light  of  the  Uw,"  printed  in  the 

TTSV  ^nO?,  Venice,  1618,  afterwaitb  by  Itself, 
but  len  accurately,  Amsterdam,  1659.  lliey  rekte 
only  to  the  Pentateuch.  A  more  important  work 
that  of  B.  Solomon  Nond  of  Mantua,  in  the 


17th  century,  ^"13  lllll,  MKepairer  of  the 
Breach:'*  a  copious  critical  commentary  on  the 
whole  of  the  O.  T.,  dxawu  up  with  the  aid  of  MSS. 
and  editions,  of  the  Masonh,  Tahnud,  and  all  other 
Jewish  resources  within  his  reach.  In  the  Penta- 
teuch he  relied  much  on  Todrosius:  with  R.  Me 
nahem  he  had  had  personal  intercourse.  His  work 
was  first  printed,  116  years  alter  its  completion,  by 
a  rich  Jewish  physician,  Raphael  Chaim,  Mantua, 

4  vols.  4to,  1742,  under  the  Utle  ^XD  riTOD : 

the  emendations  on  Proverbs  and  Job  alone  had 
appeared  in  the  margin  of  a  Maiituan  edition  of 
those  books  in  1725.  The  whole  was  reprinted  in 
a  Vienna  O.  T.,  4to,  1813-16. 

Meanwhile  various  causes,  such  as  the  oontro- 
veisies  awakened  by  the  Samaritan  text  of  the 
Pentateuch,  and  the  advances  which  had  been 
made  hi  N.  T.  criticism,  had  contributed  to  direct 
the  attention  of  Christian  scholars  to  the  impor- 
tance of  a  more  extended  criticism  of  the  Helnew 
text  of  the  0.  T.  In  1745  the  expectations  of  the 
public  were  raised  by  the  PvoUgomtnn  of  Houbi- 
gaot,  of  the  Oratory  at  Paris;  and  in  1753  his 
edition  appeared,  splendidly  printed,  in  4  vols.  fol. 
The  text  was  that  of  Van  der  Hooght,  di\-ested  of 
points,  and  of  every  vestige  of  the  Masorah,  which 
Houbigant,  though  he  used  it,  rated  at  a  very  low 
value.  In  the  notes  copious  emendations  were  in- 
troduced. They  were  derived  —  (a)  from  the 
Samaritan  Pentateuch,  which  Houbigant  preferred 
in  many  respects  to  the  Jewish ;  (6)  from  twelve 
Hebrew  MSS.,  which,  however,  do  not  appear  to 
have  been  regularly  oolbted,  their  readings  Iwing 
chiefly  given  in  Uiose  passages  where  they  supported 
the  editor's  einendadons;  (c)  from  the  Septuagint 
and  other  ancient  versions;  and  {d)  from  an  ex- 
tensive appliance  of  critical  coi\)ecture.  An  ac- 
companying I^ttn  traiudation  embodied  all  the 
emendations  adopted.  The  notes  were  reprinted 
ai  Frankfort-oii-Malne,  2  vols.  4to,  1777:  they 
sonstitute  the  cream  of  the  original  volumes,  the 
splendor  of  which  was  disproportionate  to  their 
value,  as  they  contained  no  materials  besides  those 
su  whieh  the  editor  directly  rested.  The  whole 
SFork  was  indeed  too  ambitious:  its  canons  of  crit- 
idar  were  thorough^  unsound,  aud  iu  ventures 
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rash.  Tet  its  merits  were  also  condderabfe:  asd 
the  newness  of  the  path  whieh  Houbigant  was 
essaying  may  be  pleaded  in  extenuation  of  ztk 
faults.  It  efliictually  broke  the  Mastwetic  eoikt  ot 
ice  wherewith  the  Hebrew  text  had  been  inemsted ; 
but  it  afforded  abo  a  severe  warning  of  the  diflS- 
oulty  of  finding  any  sure  standing-ground  beacath 
In  the  same  year,  1753,  appeared  at  Oxford 
Kennicott*s  first  Dissertation  on  the  state  of  the 
Printed  Text:  the  second  foUowed  in  1769.  The 
result  of  these  and  of  the  author's  subsequent 
annual  reports  was  a  subscription  of  neariy  Xl 0,000 
to  defray  the  expenses  of  a  collation  of  Hebrew 
MSS.  throughout  Europe,  which  was  performed 
from  1760  to  1769,  partly  by  Kenniooti  himself, 
but  chiefly,  under  his  direction,  by  Professor  Bruns 
of  Helmstadt  and  others.  The  oolktion  extended 
in  all  to  581  Jewish  and  16  Samaritan  MSS.,  and 
40  printed  editions,  Jewish  worics,  etc. ;  of  which, 
however,  only  about  hdf  were  collated  throughout, 
the  rest  in  select  passages.  The  fiiuts  appeared  at 
Oxford  in  9  vols.  fol.  1776-^:  the  text  is  Van 
der  Hooght*s,  unpointed ;  the  various  readings  are 
given  below;  comparisons  are  *ilio  made  <Mf  the 
Jewish  and  Samaritan  texts  of  the  Pentitench, 
and  of  the  parallel  passages  in  Samuel  and  Chron- 
icles, etc  'lliey  much  disappointed  the  expecta- 
tions that  had  been  raised.  It  was  found  that  a 
very  large  part  of  the  various  readings  had  refer- 
ence simply  to  the  omission  or  insertion  of  the 
vMtret  lecUunit ;  while  of  the  rest  many  obviously 
represented  no  more  than  the  mistakes  of  separate 
transcribers.  Happily  for  the  permanent  intemu 
of  criticism  this  had  not  been  anticipated.  Kenni- 
cott's  own  weakness  of  Judgment  may  also  have 
made  him  less  aware  of  the  smallness  of  the  imme- 
diate results  to  follow  from  his  persevering  tuil; 
and  thus  a  Herculean  task,  which  in  the  present 
state  of  critical  knowledge  could  scarcely  be  under- 
taken, was  proridentially,  once  for  all,  pet  formed 
with  a  thoroughness  for  which,  to  the  end  of  time, 
we  may  well  be  thankful 

The  btbon  of  Kennioott  were  supplemented  by 
those  of  De  Rossi,  professor  at  Parma.  His  plan 
difiered  materially  fh>m  Kennicott's:  he  confined 
himself  to  a  specification  of  the  various  mulings  in 
select  passages;  but  for  these  he  supplied  also  the 
critical  evidence  to  be  obtwned  fW>m  the  ancient 
versions,  and  from  all  the  various  Jewish  authori- 
ties. In  regard  of  manuscript  resources,  he  col- 
lected iu  his  own  librsry  1,031  MSS.,  more  than 
Keiinicott  bad  collated  in  sll  Europe;  of  these  he 
collated  617,  some  being  those  which  Kennioott 
hsd  collated  before:  he  collated  also  134  extraneoua 
MSS.  that  had  escaped  KemiiooU's  feUow-hOMrers; 
and  he  recapitulated  Kennioott's  own  varices  read- 
mgs.  The  readings  of  the  various  printed  («litiais 
were  also  wdl  examined.  Thus,  fbr  the  passages 
on  which  it  treats,  the  eridence  in  De  Kossi^s  work 
may  be  regarded  as  almost  complete.  It  does  not 
contain  the  text.  It  was  published  at  Pamm.  « 
vols  4to,  1784-88:  an  additional  volume  appearaa 
in  1798. 

A  small  Bible,  with  the  text  of  Retneocins,  and 
a  seketion  of  the  more  important  reading  of 
Kennicott  and  De  Rossi,  was  issued  by  IXxierleia 
and  Meisner  at  I^eipsic,  8vo,  1793.  It  is  printed 
(except  some  copies)  on  bad  paper,  and  is  repnteo 
very  incorrect  A  better  oritical  edition  is  thist  of 
.lahn,  Vienna,  4  vols.  8\-o,  1806.  The  text  Is  Vm 
der  Hooght*s/ oorreeted  in  nine  or  ten  phoes:  thi 
mora  impoftaiit  various  nadings  are  8al))oiMdL 
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•ilfa  tbe  autboritin,  and  fuH  informatbn  is  gi^eo. 
daU  with  iigudicious  peculiaritj,  the  hooka  are 
amnged  in  a  new  order;  thoee  of  Cbnmiolee  are 
qifit  up  into  fragnieiite,  for  the  purpoee  of  eom- 
periaon  with  the  parallel  books;  and  only  the 
frindpal  aeeents  are  retained. 

The  first  attempt  to  turn  the  new  critical  ooUa- 
tiona  to  public  account  was  made  by  Boothroyd, 
ia  his  unpointed  Bible,  with  various  readings  and 
English  notes,  Pontefract,  4to,  1810-16,  at  a  time 
vhen  Hottbigant's  principles  were  still  in  the  a»- 
endani.  This  was  followed  m  1821  by  Hamil- 
ton's Qidex  Critiau^  modeled  on  the  plan  of  the 
N.  T.  of  Griesbach,  which  is,  boweYcr,  hardly 
adapted  to  the  O.  T.,  in  the  criticism  of  the  Usxt 
ef  which  diplomatic  evidence  is  of  so  muoh  less 
weight  than  in  the  case  of  the  N.  T.  The  most 
important  contribution  towards  the  formation  of  a 
leviaed  *  xX  that  has  yet  appeared  is  unquestionably 
Dr.  Ih  «daon's  littntw  Ttado/the  0.  T,,  rented 
from  eriticfit  Source$f  1856.  It  presents  a  con- 
venient epitome  of  the  more  important  various 
readings  of  the  MS&  and  of  the  Masorah,  with 
the  authorities  fur  them ;  and  in  the  emendations 
of  the  text  which  he  sanctions,  when  there  is  any 
Jewish  authority  for  the  emendation,  he  shows  on 
the  whole  a  fair  judgment.  But  he  ventures  on 
few  emendations  for  which  then  is  no  direct 
Jewidi  authority,  and  seems  to  have  practically 
fiUlen  mio  the  cnvr  of  disparaging  the  critical  aid 
to  be  derived  from  the  ancient  versions,  as  much 
as  it  had  by  the  critics  of  the  last  century  been 
unduly  eialted. 

It  must  be  ooufesaed  that  little  has  yet  been 
done  for  the  systematic  criticism  of  the  Hebrew 
text  fipom  the  ancient  versions,  in  comparison  of 
what  might  be  aceompUshed.  We  have  even  yet 
to  learij  what  critical  treasures  those  veruons  really 
contain.  They  have,  of  course,  at  the  coat  of 
much  private  labor,  been  freely  used  by  indiridual 
■cholar^  but  the  texts  implied  in  them  have  never 
}et  been  £airiy  exhibited  or  analysed,  so  as  to 
enable  the  literary  world  generally  to  form  any  just 
estimate  of  their  real  value.  The  readings  involved 
iu  their  renderings  are  in  Houbigant's  volumes 
only  adduced  when  they  support  the  emendations 
which  he  desired  to  advance.  By  De  Rossi  they 
sre  tn^ated  merely  as  sul>sidiary  to  the  MSS.,  and 
are  therefore  only  adduced  for  the  passages  to 
which  his  manuscript  eoUations  refer.  Nor  have 
Boothroyd^B  or  Davidson's  treatment  of  them  any 
pretensbns  whatever  to  completetiess.  Should  it 
oe  alleged  tiiat  tiiey  have  given  all  the  imporUmt 
leision-readings,  it  may  be  at  once  replied  that 
aach  is  not  the  case,  nor  indeed  does  it  seem  pos- 
vUe  to  decide  pintnd  ftwit  of  any  version-reading 
whether  it  be  important  or  not:  many  have  doubt- 
kta  been  passed  over  again  and  again  as  unim- 
portant, which  yet  either  are  genuine  readings  or 
contain  the  elements  of  them.  Were  the  whole 
•i  the  Septnagint  variations  from  the  Hebrew  text 
lucidly  exhibited  in  Hebrew,  they  would  in  all 
probabOity  serve  to  sugj^est  the  true  reading  in 
many  passages  in  which  it  has  not  yet  been  recov- 
ered ;  and  no  better  ser\'ioe  could  be  rendered  to 
the  ciuse  of  textual  criticism  by  any  schokir  who 
would  undertake  the  kibor.  SkiU,  scholarship,  and 
patienoe  would  be  required  in  deciphering  many 
of  the  Hebrew  readings  which  the  Septuagint 
'eprewnts,  and  in  cases  of  uncertamty  that  uo- 
leitainty  slioukl  be  noted.  For  the  :ooks  of 
8«nael  the  tass  has  been  grappled  with,  appar- 
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entiy  with  care,  by  Thenius  in  the  £xeffeti§ekm 
Handtmeh ;  but  the  readuigs  are  not  oonvenienttj 
exhibited,  being  gi^-en  partiy  in  the  body  of  tiia 
commentary,  partiy  at  the  end  of  the  volume.  For 
the  Psalms  we  have  Reinke's  Kwze  Zusammetk- 
ttelkmg  alUr  Abweichunyen  mm  heb.  Texte  m  tier 
Pa.  Qbenetamg  der  LXX.  und  Vulg.^  etc. ;  but  the 
criticism  of  the  Hebrew  text  was  not  the  author's 
direct  ol^^ect. 

It  might  be  wdl,  too,  if  afeng  with  the  version* 
readings  were  collected  together  all,  or  at  least  all 
the  more  important,  ooi^jeetural  emendations  of  the 
Hebrew  text  proposed  by  \-arious  soholsrs  during 
the  last  hundred  years,  which  at  present  lie  buried 
in  their  several  commentaries  and  other  publica- 
tions. For  of  these,  also,  it  is  only  when  they  are 
so  exhibited  as  to  invite  an  extensive  vad  simul- 
taneous criticism  that  any  true  gentdul  estimate 
will  be  formed  of  their  worth,  or  that  the  pearis 
among  them,  whether  few  or  many,  will  become 
of  any  general  service.  Ihat  by  far  the  greater 
number  of  them  will  be  found  beside  the  mark  we 
may  at  once  admit ;  but  oltscurity,  or  an  unpopular 
name,  or  other  cause,  has  probably  withheld  atten 
tion  from  msny  suggestions  of  real  value. 

5.  PrindpUt  of  CritieUm.  — 'The  method  of 
procedure  required  in  the  criticism  of  the  0.  T.  is 
widely  difibrent  from  that  practiced  in  the  criticism 
of  the  N.  T.  Our  O.  T.  textus  reoeptus  is  a  &r 
more  fiuthfbl  representation  of  the  genuine  Scrip- 
ture, nor  could  we  on  any  account  affi>rd  to  part 
with  it;  but,  on  the  other  band,  the  means  of  de- 
tecting and  correcting  the  errors  contained  in  it  are 
more  precarious,  the  results  are  more  uncertain, 
and  the  ratio  borne  by  the  value  of  the  diplomatie 
evidence  of  MSS.  to  tiiat  of  a  good  criti(»I  judg- 
ment and  sagacity  is  greatiy  diminished. 

It  is  indeed  to  the  direct  testimony  of  the  MSS. 
that,  in  endeavoring  to  establish  the  true  text,  we 
must  first  have  recourse.     Against  the  general  con- 
sent of  the  MSS.  a  reading  of  the  textus  receptus, 
merely  as  such,  can  have  no  weight.     Where  the 
MSS.  disagree,  it  hss  bi<en  laid  down  as  a  canon 
that  #e  ought  not  to  let  the  mere  numerical  ma> 
jority  preponderate,  but  should  examine  what  is 
the  reading  of  the  eariiest  and  best.     This  is  no 
doobt  theoretically  correct,  but  it  has  not  been 
generally  carried  out:  nor,  while  so  much  remains 
to  be  done  for  the  ancient  ^-ersions,  must  we  clamor 
too  loudly  for  the  expenditure,  in  the  sifting  oi 
MSS.,  of  the  immense  labor  which  the  task  would 
involve;   for  intoiuJ  eridenoe  can  alone  decide 
which  MSS.  are  entitied  to  greatest  authority,  and 
the  researohes  of  any  single  critic  into  their  reb- 
tive  value  could  not  be  reli«l  on  till  checked  by 
the  corresponding  researches  of  others,  and   in 
such  researohes  few  competent  persons  are  likely 
to  engage.     While,  however,  we  content  oundvea 
with  judging  of  the  testimony  of  the  MSS.  to  any 
particular  reading  by  the  number  sanctioning  that 
reading,  we  must  rememl)er  to  estimste  not  the 
absolute  number,  but  the  reUtive  number  to  tha 
whole  number  of  MSS.  collated  for  that  passage. 
The  circumstance  that  only  half  of  Kennicott^s 
MSS.,  and  none  of  De   Rossi's,   were  collated 
throughout,  as  also  that  the  number  of  MSS 
greatly  varies  for  diflbrent  books  of  the  O.  T., 
makes  attention  to  this  important.     Davidson,  in 
hn  Revision  of  the  Heb.  Text,  has  gone  by  the 
absolute  number,  whksh  he  should  only  have  done 
when  that  number  was  very  smaU. 

Hw  MSS.  lead  us  for  the  most  part  ooly  to  9m 
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fint  uire  fltaiiding-grouiid,  the  Bfaaoretie  text:  in 
other  wordii,  to  the  avenge  written  text  of  a  period 
later  by  a  thouaand  or  fifteen  hundred  yearn  than 
the  latest  book  of  the  0.  T.  It  in  poesible.  how- 
ever, that  in  particuUv  MSS.  pre-Maaoretic  read- 
ings may  be  incidentally  preterved.  Hence  uoJaied 
MS.  readings  inay  seno  to  confirm  those  of  tiie 
ancient  >-ersiou8. 

In  ascending  upwards  fh)ni  the  Masoretic  text, 
our  first  critical  materials  are  the  Masoretic  Keris, 
iraluable  as  witnesses  to  the  preservation  <^  many 
authentic  readings,  but  on  which  it  is  impossible  to 
place  any  degree  of  reliance,  because  we  can-  ne\'er 
be  certain,  in  particular  instances,  that  they  repre- 
sent more  than  mere  unautliorized  conjectures.  A 
Keri  therefore  is  not  to  be  received  in  piieference  to 
8  Chethib  unless  oonfirnied  by  other  sufficient  evi- 
dence, external  or  internal;  and  in  reference  to  tlie 
Keris  let  the  rule  be  borne  in  mind,  ^*  TrocHvi 
scriptioni  prsestjit  ardua,*'  many  of  them  being  but 
arliitrary  sofleninpi  down  of  difficult  readings  in 
the  genuine  text.  It  is  furthermore  to  be  (>^<sen-ed, 
that  when  the  reading  of  any  nunilier  of  MSS. 
agrees,  as  is  frequently  the  case,  with  a  Masoretic 
Keri,  the  existence  of  such  a  Keri  may  be  a  dani- 
sge  rather  than  otherwise  to  the  weight  of  the 
testimony  of  those  MSS.,  for  it  may  itMlf  be  tlie 
untrustworthy  source  whence  their  reading  <xig- 
inated. 

The  expivss  assertions  of  the  Masorah,  as  also 
of  the  larguui,  respecthig  the  true  reading  in 
particular  passages,  are  of  course  important:  thdy 
indicate  the  views  entertained  by  the  Jews  at  a 
period  prior  to  that  at  which  our  oldest  MSS.  were 
made. 

From  these  we  ascend  to  the  version  of  Jerome, 
the  most  thoroughly  trustworthy  authority  on  which 
we  have  to  rely  in  our  endeavors  to  amend  the 
Masoretic  text.  Dependent  as  Jerome  was,  for  his 
knowledge  of  the  Hebrew  text  and  everything  re- 
specting it,  on  the  Palestinian  Jews,  and  accurate 
as  are  his  renderings,  it  is  not  too  much  to  say 
that  a  Hebrew  reading  which  can  lie  shown  to 
have  been  received  by  Jerome,  should,  if  sanctioned 
or  countenanced  by  the  Targunj,  be  so  far  preferred 
io  one  upheld  by  the  united  testimony  of  all  MSS. 
whatever.  And  in  general  we  may  definitely  make 
jut  the  reading  which  Jerome  followed.  There 
sre,  no  doubt,  exceptions.  Few  would  think  of 
•lacing  much  reliance  on  any  translation  as  to  the 

(presence  or  absence  of  a  simple  *)  oopuUr  in  the 
>riginai  text.  Again  in  Psalm  cxUt.  9,  where 
Jm  authority  of  Jerome  and  of  other  translators 

M  alleged  for  the  reading  D^1317,  **  peoples,"  while 

the  great  minority  of  MSS.  givB  ^Cl?,  "  my  peo- 
le,*'  we  cannot  be  certain  tiiat  ha  did  not  really 

ead  ^Q17,  r^;arding  it,  although  wrongly,  as  an 

spooopated  plural.  Hence  the  precaution  neces- 
wry  in  bringing  the  evidence  of  a  version  to  bear 
i|)on  the  text:  when  used  with  such  precaution, 
ibe  version  of  Jerome  will  be  found  of  the  very 
greatest  service. 

Of  the  other  versions,  although  more  ancient, 
pone  can  on  the  whole  be  reckoned,  ui  a  critical 
point  of  view,  so  valuable  as  his.  Of  the  Greek 
fwsions  of  Aquila,  Symmaehus,  and  Theodotion, 
we  possess  but  mere  fiagments.  The  Syriae  bears 
the  impress  of  having  been  made  too  much  under 
IM  ioineare  of  the  Septuagint.    The  Targnms  are 
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too  oAfln  paiaphraatic  For  a  detailed  acuognt  of 
them  the  reader  is  referred  to  the  various  aitiebi 
[Vbbsions,  etc.].  Still  they  all  ftimiah  moat  iai« 
portant  material  for  the  correction  of  the  Blaariitilic 
text;  and  their  cumulative  evidence,  when  tbeyaS 
concur  in  a  reading  diflerent  to  that  wiueb  it  oon- 
taina,  is  very  strong. 

The  Septuagint  iteeU;  venerable  for  its  antiquity 
but  on  various  accounts  untmstworthy  in  the  read- 
uigs  which  it  represents,  must  be  treated  for  crit- 
ical purposes  in  the  same  way  as  the  Maaoretie 
Keris.  It  doubtless  contains  many  authentic 
readings  of  the  Hebrew  text  not  otherwise  pmaene»* 
to  us;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  the  presenoe  of  a^y 
Hebrew  reading  in  it  can  pass  for  little,  unless  i\ 
can  be  independently  shown  to  be  probable  thai 
that  reading  is  the  true  one.  It  may,  however, 
suggest  the  true  reading,  and  it  may  eonfinn  it 
wliere  supported  by  other  considerations.  Such, 
for  example,  is  the  case  with  the  almost  certain 

correction  of  ^HH,  ^  shall  keep  bolyday  to  thee," 

ftir  n^inn,  '*  thou  shalt  restrain,'*  in  Psalni  Izzn. 
10.  Tn  the  opposite  direction  of  oonfirmii^  a 
Masoretic  reading  against  a  faich  Uter  testimonies 
uiiiitate,  the  authority  of  the  Septuagint,  on  ac- 
count of  its  age,  necessarily  stands  high. 

Similar  remarks  would,  a  pfiori,  seem  to  apply 
to  the  critical  use  of  the  Samaritan  Pentateneh:  it 
is,  however,  doubtful  whether  that  document  be  of 
any  real  additional  value. 

In  the  case  of  the  O.  T.,  unlike  that  of  the  N.  T., 
another  source  of  em«idations  is  generally  allowed, 
namely,  critical  ooi\jecture.  Had  we  any  reason  lur 
believing  that,  at  the  date  of  the  first  trsnalatioo 
of  the  O.  T.  into  Greek,  the  Hebrew  text  had  been 
preserved  immaculate,  we  might  well  abstain  firom 
venturing  on  any  emendations  for  which  no  direct 
external  wasrant  could  be  found ;  but  the  Septua- 
gint version  is  nearly  two  centuries  younger  than 
the  ktest  book  of  tlie  O.  T. ;  and  as  the  histoty  of 
the  Hebrew  text  seems  to  show  that  the  care  with 
which  its  purity  has  been  yarded  has  lieen  contin- 
ually on  the  increase,  so  we  must  infer  that  it  is 
just  in  the  earliest  periods  that  the  few  coimptioas 
which  it  has  sustiuned  would  be  most  likely  to 
accrue.  Few  enough  they  mayle;  but,  if  analogy 
may  be  trusted,  they  cannot  be  altogether  imagi- 
nary. And  thus  arises  the  necessity  of  admitting, 
besides  the  emendations  suggested  by  the  MSS. 
and  versions,  those  also  which  originate  in  tliestm-  ' 
pie  skill  and  honest  ingenuity  of  the  critic;  of 
whom,  however,  while  according  him  this  license, 
we  demand  in  return  that  he  shall  Lear  in  mind 
the  sole  legitimate  object  of  his  investigatitms,  and 
that  he  shaU  not  obtrude  upon  us  any  conjectural 
reading,  the  genuineness  of  which  he  cannot  fairiy 
establish  by  cireumstantial  evidence.  What  that 
circumstantial  evidence  shall  be  it  is  impoarible  ia 
define  beforehand :  it  is  enough  that  it  be  such  as 
shall,  when  produced,  bring  some  conviction  to  » 
reasoning  mind. 

There  are  cases  in  which  the  Septuagint  wiU  sup- 
ply an  indirect  warrant  for  the  reception  of  s 
reading  which  it  nevertheless  does  not  directly  sanc- 
tion: thus  in  Ek.  xli.  11,  where  the  present  test 

has  the  meaningless  word  Op^i  *' place,"   while 

the  Septuagint  inappropriately  reads  ^IHQ 
('  light,**  there  arises  a  strong  presumption  that  boti 

readings  are  equally  conuptions  of  "^^P^t  **teB^ 
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*i^"  KfentDg  to  »  water-gallery  runniog  along 
Jie  mlb  of  the  Temple  exactly  in  the  poaition  de- 
nibed  in  the  lalmud.  An  indinet  testioion}  of 
Um  kind  may  be  eren  more  coiicliMive  than  a 
dlreot  teatituony,  inasmuch  as  no  auapioion  of 
issign  cmn  attach  to  it.  In  la.  iz.  3,  where  the 
lot,  as  emended    by  Profioasor  Selwyn  m   his 

Bixm  Hthrakm,  runs  nVtbl  Vnn  TWrm 

T\nCXDT\^  '*  Tbott  hast  multiplied  the  ghduess, 
thou  haai  iDcrcased  the  joy,"  one  confirmation  of 
the  eometness  of  the  proposed  reading  is  well 

trsoed  by  him  in  the  drcumstanoe  of  the  final  / 
of  the  second  and  the  initkl  H.  of  the  third  word 

famish  the  Tib,  « to  it,*'  hnplied  in  the  ft  of  the 
SepCoagint,  and  according  with  the  assumed  femi- 
nine   noun    rr^Sin,    rh    wXeMrTOK,  or    with 

rP3nn  or  n''^~)D  which  was  subsUtuted  for 
It  (sse  this  fully  brought  out,  Bor,  Heb,  pp. 
3S£). 

It  is  finsqoently  held  that  mueh  may  be  drawn 
fiom  panUel  passages  towards  the  correction  of 
portions  of  the  Hebraw  text;  and  it  may  well  be 
lOowed  that  in  the  hJaUwieal  books,  and  especially 
bi  oatakjgnes,  ete.,  the  texts  of  two  parallel  passages 
throw  considerable  light  the  one  upon  the  other. 
Ksonioott  commeuoed  his  critical  dissertations  by 
a  detailed  comparison  of  the  text  of  1  Chr.  xi. 
with  that  of  8  Sam.  v.,  xxiii. ;  and  tbe  comparison 
Ueoght  to  light  some  corruptions  which  cannot  be 
Kainsaid.  Chi  tbe  other  hand,  in  tbe  poetical  and 
prophetical  books,  and  to  a  certain  extent  in  the 
whole  of  the  O.  T.,  critical  reliance  on  the  texts  of 
parallel  passages  is  attended  with  much  danger.  It 
wsB  the  practice  of  the  Hebrew  writers,  in  rerising 
tonner  productions,  or  in  borrowing  the  language 
to  which  others  had  given  utterance,  to  make  com- 
paiativdy  minute  alterations,  which  seem  at  first 
ngfat  to  be  due  to  men  carslessness,  but  whieh 
Bsverthekss,  when  exhibited  together,  cannot  well 
be  attributed  to  aught  but  doign.  We  have  a 
fltriking  instance  of  this  in  the  two  recensions  of 
the  same  hymn  (both  probably  Davidic)  in  Ps. 
sviti.  and  2  Sam.  xxU.  Again,  Ps.  Ixxxvi.  14  is 
firom  Ps.  liv.  <,  with  the  alteration  of 
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3^nt,  "stranger^**  hito  D^Tt,  »» proud."  A 
headlong  critic  would  naturally  assimilate  the  two 
paiaai^es,  yet  the  general  purport  of  the  two  psalms 
makes  it  probeble  that  each  word  is  correct  in  its 
own  place.  Similarly  Jer.  xlvilL  45,  is  derived 
from  Num.  xxi.  28,  xxiv.  17;  the  alterations 
throughout  are  curious,  but  espedally  at  the  end, 

tx  nUT^a^'ba  "irnpl,  "and  destroy 


lU  the  children  of  Sheth,'*  we  have   ^^li    'P'Tpl 

^KQ7,  ••  snd  the  erown  of  the  head  of  the  children 
f  tnmult;  **  jet  no  suspicion  legitimately  attaches 
to  the  text  of  either  passage.  From  such  Instances, 
the  caution  needful  in  making  use  of  parHllels  will 
be  at  once  evident. 

The  comparative  purity  of  the  Hebrew  text  is 
srobably  diUferent  in  diflSsrent  parts  of  the  O.  T.  In 
the  revision  of  Dr.  Davidson,  who  has  generally  re* 
itrieted  himself  to  the  admission  of  corrections 
Mnantsd  by  MS.,  Masoretic,  or  Talmudio  autoor- 
lly,  those  in  the  book  of  Genesis  do  not  exceed  4.1 ; 
HMe  in  the  Psalms  aie  proportionately  three  times 


as  numerous:  those  in  the  historical  books  and  the 
Prophets  are  prqiortionatdy  more  numoxNis  the* 
those  in  the  PssIum.  When  our  criticism  takes  a 
wider  range,  it  n  especially  in  the  less  familiar 
parts  of  Soipture  that  the  indications  of  corruption 
present  themselves  before  us.  In  some  of  these 
the  Septuagint  veraion  has  been  made  to  render  im- 
portant serrice;  in  the  genealogies,  the  erron  which 
have  been  insisted  on  sre  for  the  most  part  found  in 
the  Septuagint  as  well  as  in  the  Hebrew,  and  are 
therefore  of  older  date  than  the  execution  of  the 
Septuagint.  It  has  been  maintained  by  Keil,  and 
perhaps  with  truth  {ApoL  Vertuch  aber  die  Biieke*' 
der  Chronik,  pp.  185,  395),  that  many  of  these  art 
older  than  the  sacred  books  themselves,  and  hal 
crept  into  the  documents  which  the  authon  incoT' 
porated,  as  they  found  them,  uito  those  boolcs.  Thto 
remark  will  not,  however,  apply  to  all ;  nor,  as  we 
have  already  observed,  is  there  any  ground  for  sup- 
posing that  the  period  immediately  succeeding  the 
production  of  the  hut  of  the  canonical  writings  was 
one  during  which  those  writings  would  be  preserved 
perfectly  immacuhite.  If  Loid  A.  Hervey  be  right 
in  his  rectification  of  the  genealogy  in  1  Chr.  iii. 
19  ff.  {On  (As  GeneaL  pp.  98-110),  tbe  interpo- 
Ution  at  the  beginning  of  ver.  32  must  be  due  to 
some  transcriber  of  the  book  of  Chronicles;  and  a 
like  observation  will  apply  to  the  present  text  of 
1  Chr.  ii.  6,  respecting  which  see  Thrupp*s  Introd, 
to  the  Ptalmty  ii.  98,  note. 

In  an  emendations  of  the  text,  whether  made 
with  the  aid  of  the  critical  materials  which  we 
possess,  or  by  critical  conjecture,  it  is  eraentiAl  that 
the  proposed  reading  be  one  from  which  the  exut- 
ing  reading  may  have  been  derived ;  hence  the  ne- 
cessity of  attention  to  the  means  by  which  corrup- 
tions were  introduced  into  the  text.  One  letter  was 
accidentally  exchanged  by  a  transcriber  for  another: 

thus  in  Is.  xxiv.  15,  D^ltO  may  perhaps  be  a  oor 

ruption  for  D^^hO  (so  Lowtb). .     In  the  square 

alphabet  the  letten  T  and  "1,  1  and  \  woe 
especially  liable  to  be  confused;  there  were  also 
similarities  between  particular  letters  in  the  older 
alphabet.  Words,  or  parts  of  words,  were  repeated 
(cf.  the  Tslmudic  detections  of  this,  supra ;  similar 
is  the  mistake  of  *<  so  no  now  "  for  **  so  now  "  in  a 
modem  English  Bible) ;  or  they  were  dropped,  and 
this  especially  when  they  ended  like  those  that  pre 

ceded,  c  g.  bHV after  SsiDlZ?  (l  Chr.  ri.  13).  A 
whole  passage  seems  to  have  dropped  out  from  the 
same  cause  in  1  Chr.  xi.  13  (cf.  Kennicott,  Dits,  L 
128  ff.).  Occasionally  a  letter  may  have  tror. 
eUed  fipom  one  word,  or  a  word  from  one  verse,  to 

another;  hence  in  Hos.  vi.  5,  TIH  nP^OttyOI 
has  been  supposed  by  various  critics  (and  so  Selwyn, 
Bor.  Btb.  pp.  154  ff.),  and  that  with  the  sanction 
of  all  the  versions  except  Jerome's,  to  be  a  corrup- 
tion for  "1*183  ^CDDCZ^QX   This  is  one  of  those 

cases  where  it  is  difficult  to  decide  on  the  true 
reading;  the  emendation  is  highly  probable,  but  at 
the  same  time  too  obvious  not  to  excite  suspicion; 
a  scrupulous  critic,  like  Maurer,  rejects  it  Then 
ean  be  little  doubt  that  we  ought  to  n^ect  the  pro- 
posed emendations  of  Ps.  xlii.  5,  6,  by  the  tran» 

feretice  of  ^H  vH  bto  ver.  5,  or  by  the  supply  of  tt 
in  that  vene,  hi  order  to  assimikte  it  to  ver.  11 
and  to  Ps  tUii.  5.     Had  the  verses  in  so  fismUiar  i 
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fmba  been  originally  alike,  it  is  aimott  incredible 
thai  any  transcriber  tbould  have  rendered  them  dif- 
ferent. With  grcater  probability  iu  Gen.  xzvii.  83, 
Hitzig  {Beffriffdtr  KriHk,  p.  126)  takes  the  final 

n^rr,  and,  altering  it  into  Ti'^TlX  transfers  it 
Into  ver.  94,  making  the  preceding  word  the  infini- 
liye.  lliat  glosses  have  oocasionally  found  their  way 

into  the  text  we  may  well  believe.  The  words  HIH 
D1^2  in  Is.  X.  5  have  much  the  appearance  of 

being  a  gloss  explanatory  of  H^Q  (Hitzig,  Begr, 

pp.  157,  158),  Uiough  the  verse  can  be  well  con- 
itnied  without  their  removal;  and  that  Deut.  x.  6, 
7,  have  crept  into  the  text  by  some  illegitimate 
means,  seems,  notvirithstanding  Hengstenberg^s 
defense  of  tbem  {Oen.  of  PenL  ii.),  aU  but  cer- 
tain. 

Willful  corruption  of  the  text  on  polemical  grounds 
has  also  been  oocasionally  charged  upon  the  Jews ; 
but  the  allegation  has  not  been  proved,  and  their 
known  reverence  for  the  text  militates  i^inst  it. 
More  truBtworthy  is  the  n^ative  bearing  of  that 
hostility  of  the  Jews  against  the  Christians,  which, 
e%'en  in  refiereuce  to  the  Scriptures,  has  certainly 
existed ;  and  it  may  be  fairly  argued  that  if  Aquila, 
who  was  employed  by  the  Jews  as  a  translator  on 
polemical  grounds,  had  ever  heard  of  the  modem 

reading  ^HKD,  («as  a  Uon,"  in  Ps.  xxU.  17  (16), 
be  would  have  been  too  glad  to  follow  it,  instead 

of  transhiting  intO,  t*they  pierced,"  by  faxv- 

wok- 

To  the  criticism  of  the  vowel- marks  the  same 
general  principles  must  be  applied,  mutatU  mutan- 
ditf,  as  to  that  of  the  consonants.  Nothing  can  be 
more  remote  from  the  truth  than  the  notion  that 
we  are  at  liberty  to  supply  vowels  to  the  text  at 
our  unfettered  discretion.  Even  Hitzig,  who  does 
not  generally  err  on  the  side  of  caution,  holds  that 
the  vowel- marks  have  in  general  been  rightly  fixed 
bj  tradition,  and  that  other  than  the  Masoretic 
vowds  are  seldom  required,  except  when  the  con- 
sonants have  been  first  changed  (Btgr,  p.  119). 

In  conclusion,  let  the  reader  of  this  or  any  article 
on  the  method  of  dealing  with  errors  in  the  text 
beware  of  drawing  from  it  the  impression  of  a 
general  corruptness  of  the  text  which  does  not  really 
exist.  The  works  of  Biblical  scholars  have  been  on 
the  whole  more  disfigured  than  adorned  by  the 
emendations  of  the  Hebrew  text  which  they  have 
suggested;  and  the  cautions  by  which  the  more 
prudent  have  endeavored  to  guard  against  the 
abuse  of  the  license  of  emending,  are,  even  when 
critically  unsound,  so  fiur  commendable,  that  they 
show  a  healthy  respect  for  the  Masoretic  text  which 
might  with  advantage  have  been  more  generally 
felt.  It  is  difficult  to  reduce  to  formal  rules  the 
treatment  which  the  text  of  the  O.  T.  should  re- 
ceive, but  the  general  spirit  of  it  might  thus  he 
^ven :  Deem  the  Masoretic  text  worthy  of  confi- 
lence,  but  do  not  refuse  any  emendations  of  it 
#hich  can  be  fairiy  established:  of  such  Judge 
^y  the  eviden^v^  adduced  in  their  support,  when 
advanced,  imt  oy  any  supposed  previous  necessity 
for  them,  respecting  which  the  most  erroneous  vievrs 
have  been  finequently  entertained ;  and,  lastly,  re- 
member that  the  judgment  of  the  many  will  oor- 
reet  that  of  the  few,  the  Judgment  of  fbture  gen- 
■siions  that  of  the  present,  and  that  permanent 
generally  awaits  flmeodations  whieh  approve 
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themael\'es  by  their  brilliancy  rather  than  bj  ihtk 
soundness.    (See  generally  Wahon^s  iVo&poMem 
Kannioott*s    DiMiertado    GeneralU;   De   Bow* 
PtyUgonwna ;  Bp.  Manh*s  Lechtru  ;  Davidaan 
Bib.  CiMcism^roll;  and  the  JfOroductiom  at 
Home  and  Davidson,  of  De  Wette,  Havennek, 
Keil,  and  Bleek.) 

B.  —  IirrSBPBXTATIOH  OfF  THE  OlD  'l*EaTAMZKT. 

1.  Hi$tonf  of  iht  ItUerpretation.  —  We  shaD 
here  endeavor  to  present  a  brief  bat  eomprelMniiw 
sketch  of  the  trcatment  which  the  Seriptures  cf  iha 
0.  T.  have  in  different  ages  received. 

At  the  period  of  the  rise  of  Chiistianity  two  0|- 
posite  tendencies  had  manifested  themselves  in  tha 
interpretation  of  them  among  the  Jews  ;  the  on*  !• 
an  extreme  literalism,  the  other  to  an  aibHnry 
allegorism.  The  former  of  these  was  mainly  deveP 
oped  in  Palestine,  where  the  Law  of  Hoses  wm, 
from  the  nature  of  things,  most  completely  ob- 
ser\'ed.  Hie  Jewish  teachers,  acknowledging  the 
obligation  of  that  law  in  its  minutest  preoepta,  but 
overk>oking  the  moral  principles  on  which  thoae 
precepts  were  founded  and  which  they  should  have 
unfolded  from  them,  there  endeavored  to  supply  by 
other  means  the  imperfections  inherent  in  every 
hw  hi  its  mere  literal  aooeptatk>n.  They  added  to 
the  number  of  the  existing  precepts,  they  defined 
more  mmutely  the  methyl  of  their  observance; 
and  thus  practically  ftirther  obscured,  and  in  manj 
instances  overthrew  the  inward  spirit  of  the  law 
by  new  outward  traditions  of  their  own  (Matt,  xv., 
xxiii.^.  On  the  other  hand  at  Alexandria  the  aOe- 
gorizmg  tendency  prevailed.  Germs  of  it  had  ap- 
peared in  the  apocryphal  writings,  as  where  in  the 
book  of  Wisdom  (xriii.  24)  the  priestly  vestmenta 
of  Aaron  had  been  treated  as  symbolical  of  the  ani> 
verse.  It  had  been  fostered  by  Aristobulus,  the 
author  of  the  ^E^ny^aus  r^r  Mwifa4^s  >pa^f« 
quoted  by  Clement  and  Eusebius;  and  at  leugth, 
two  centuries  later,  it  culminated  in  Philo,  ttam 
whose  works  we  best  gather  the  form  which  it  As- 
sumed. For  in  the  geuersl  principles  of  hiteipi»- 
tation  which  Philo  adopted,  he  was  but  following, 
as  he  himself  assures  us,  in  the  track  which  had 
been  previously  marked  out  by  those,  probably  the 
Tberspeutse,  under  whom  he  had  studied.  His 
expositions  have  chiefly  reference  to  the  writangs 
of  Moses,  whom  he  rei^utied  as  the  arch-prophet, 
the  man  initiated  above  all  others  into  divine  mys- 
teries; and  in  the  persons  and  thmgs  mentioned  in 
these  writings  he  traces,  without  denying  the  oat- 
ward  reality  of  the  narrati\«,  the  mysticid  deaigii»- 
tions  of  difiRirent  abstract  qualities  and  mpeda  of 
the  invisible.  Thus  the  three  angels  who  came  to 
Abraham  represent  with  him  God  in  his  essentia] 
being,  ui  his  beneficent  power,  and  in  his  govern- 
ing power.  Abraham  himself,  in  his  dealings  with 
Sarah  and  Hagar,  represents  the  man  who  ha*  an 
admiration  for  contemplation  and  knowledge:  Sa- 
rah, the  virtue  which  is  such  a  man*s  lej^timatf^ 
partner:  Hagar,  the  encyclical  accomplishments  ei 
all  kinds  which  sen^  as  the  handmaiden  of  vir- 
tue, the  prerequisites  ibr  the  attainment  of  the 
highest  wisdom:  her  Egyptian  origin  seta  fbctti 
that  for  the  acquisition  of  this  varied  elementary 
knowledge  the  external  soises  of  the  body,  of  vrhich 
Egypt  is  the  symbol,  are  necessary.  Such  an 
Pbilo's  interpretations.  They  are  marked  through 
out  by  two  fondamental  defects.  First,  beauUfik 
as  are  the  moral  lessons  whieh  he  often  nnfoUa,  hi 
yet  shows  no  more  appredation  than  the  PsJseli» 
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an  opponent*  of  our  Saviour  of  the  mora!  teaching 
m-oii^  in  the  ttrnpler  acceptation  of  Scripture. 
And,  Btcondlj,  his  ezposiUon  it  not  the  reBuH  of  a 
ksjitimate  drawing  forth  of  the  spiritual  import 
vliieh  the  Scripture  containa,  but  of  an  endeavor 
to  engraft  the  Gentile  philoeophy  upon  it.  Of  a 
Ifeanah,  to  whom  the  O.  T.  throughout  spiritually 
pointed,  Pfailo  recked  but  little:  the  wisdom  of 
Plato  he  contriTes  to  find  in  every  page.  It  was 
in  fret  his  aim  so  to  find  it.  The  Alexandrian  hi- 
UsptUtia  wen  striving  to  vindicate  ibr  the  He- 
bmr  Seriptures  a  new  dignity  in  the  eyes  of  the 
Gcotile  world,  by  showing  that  Moses  had  antici- 
pated all  the  doetrines  ti  the  phUoaophers  of 
(vieeee.  Henoe,  with  Aristobulus,  Moses  was  an 
esriier  Aristotle,  with  Philo,  an  earlier  Plato.  The 
Bible  was  with  them  a  ston-house  of  all  the  phikM- 
3pby  which  they  liad  really  deri>ied  from  other 
40aiees;  and,  in  so  treating  it,  they  lost  sight  of 
the  inspired  theok)gy,  the  r^relation  of  God  to  man, 
which  waa  its  true  and  peculiar  gk)ry. 

It  most  not  be  supposed  that  the  Palestinian 
6terali«m  and  the  Alexandrian  allegorism  ever  re- 
msined  entirely  distinct.  On  the  one  hand  we 
find  the  Alexandrian  Philo,  in  his  traatiM  on  the 
Rpedal  laws,  commending  just  such  an  observance 
of  the  letter  and  an  infraction  of  the  spirit  of  the 
prohibition  to  take  God*8  name  in  vain,  sa  our 
Sariour  exposes  and  condemns  in  MatL  v.  33-37. 
Oil  the  other  hand  among  the  Palestinians,  both 
the  high-priest  Eleaxar  (ap.  Euseb.  Ptx^.  Av.  viii. 
9),  and  at  a  later  period  the  historian  Josepbus 
(AnL  jfroam.  4),  speak  of  the  aUegorical  sig- 
nificance of  the  Mosaic  writings  in  terms  which 
lead  us  to  suspect  that  their  expositions  of  them, 
had  they  come  down  to  us,  would  have  been  found 
tn  contain  much  that  was  arbitrary.  And  it  is 
probable  that  tnulttional  allegorical  interpretations 
of  the  Mered  writings  were  current  among  the  Rs- 
•enes.  In  fact  the  two  extremes  of  literalism  and 
ariritrary  allegorism,  in  their  neglect  of  the  direct 
moral  teaching  and  prophetical  import  of  Scripture, 
had  too  much  in  common  not  to  mingle  readily  the 
one  with  the  other. 

And  thus  we  may  trace  the  development  of  the 
two  distinct  }-et  coexistent  spheres  of  Halachah 
and  Hagadah,  in  which  the  Jewish  interpretation 
of  Scripture,  as  shown  by  the  later  Jewish  writ- 

mgs,  ranged.  The  former  (713/11,  **  repetition," 
<*  fbOowing  "  )  einbnoed  the  traditkmal  legal  deter- 
minatinne    fioir    practical   observance:    the    Utter 

(nnn,  •<  discourse  **  )  the  unrestrained  interpre- 
tation, of  no  authentic  force  or  immediate  practi- 
eal  interest.  Holding  fast  to  the  position  for 
which,  In  theory,  the  Alexandrian  allegorists  bad 
so  strenuooaly  contended,  that  all  the  treasures  of 
wisdom  and  knowledge,  including  their  own  specu- 
lations, were  rirtuaOy  contained  in  the  Sacred 
jaw,  the  Jewish  doctors  proceeded  to  define  the 
Jiethods  by  which  they  were  to  be  elicited  fW>m  it. 
The  meaning  of  Scripture  was,  according  to  them, 

rither  that  openly  expreswd  In  the  words  (70tD0| 
MRsw  miMfHs),  or  else  that  deduced  fhnn  them 

^BTIlDy  nQ7'n*T,  tennu  ithtus)     The  former 

sas  Itself  either  Bteral,  t9t27&,  or  figurative  and 

ftyitacal,  T^D.  The  ktter  was  parUy  obtained 
tr  rinple  logical  infbenee;  but  partly  also  by  the 
deteetkm  of  reeoiidUe  meanings  symbol- 
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leally  indicated  in  the  phuxs,  gramniktioal  slni»> 
ture,  or  orthography  of  words  taken  apart  horn 
their  logical  oontext.     This  last  was  the  cabalistls 

interpretation  (H /3p|  '*  reception,"  **  received 
tradition").  Special  mention  is  made  of  threa 
processes  by  which  it  was  punned.  By  the  pro- 
cess Gematria  (H^"1t9Z3^^  geometria)  a  symbol- 
ical import  was  attached  to  tiie  number  of  times 
that  a  word  or  letter  occurred,  or  to  the  number 
which  one  or  more  letters  of  any  word  represonted. 

By  the  process  Notaijekon  (Pp^^tO^,  notaricum) 
new  significant  words  were  formed  out  of  the  ini- 
tial or  final  words  of  the  text,  or  else  the  letten  of 
a  word  were  constituted  the  initials  of  a  new 
significant  series  of  words.      And  in  Temuimh 

(rniOn,  « change")  new  signifieant  wordi 
were  obtamed  fh>m  the  text  either  by  anagram 

(e.  g,  miDD,  "  Messiah  "  from  TV^W\  Ps.  jjL 
1),  or  by  the  alphabet  Atbash,  wherein  the  letters 

K,  !3,  etc.,  were  replaced  by  H,  tZ7,  etc.  Of  sneh 
artifices  the  sacred  writers  had  possibly  for  spe- 
cial purposes  made  occasional  use;  but  that  they 
should  have  been  ever  applied  by  any  school  to  the 
general  exegesis  of  the  0.  T.  shows  only  into  what 
trifling  even  labors  on  Scripture  may  occasionally 
degenerate. 

The  earliest  Christian  non-apostollo  treatment 
of  the  0.  T.  was  necessarily  much  dependent  on 
that  which  it  had  received  fkom  tlie  Jews.  The 
Alexandrian  allegorism  reappears  the  most  fully  Ia 
the  CancifUl  epistle  of  Barnabas;  but  it  influenced 
also  the  other  writings  of  the  sub-apostolic  Fathers. 
Even  the  Jewish  cabalism  passed  to  some  extent 
into  the  Christian  Church,  and  is  said  to  have 
been  largely  employed  by  the  Gnostics  (Ireo.  i.  8, 
8,  16.  ii.  24).  But  this  was  not  to  last.  Irenaens, 
himself  not  altogether  free  fh>m  it,  raised  his  voies 
against  it;  and  Tertullian  well  laid  It  down  as  a 
canon  that  the  words  of  Scripture  were  to  be  inter- 
preted only  in  their  logical  connection,  and  with 
reference  to  the  occasion  on  which  they  were  ut- 
tered (De  Preucr,  Hcer.  9).  In  another  respect  all 
was  changed.  The  Christian  interpreters  by  their 
belief  in  Christ  stood  on  a  vantage-ground  for  the 
comprehension  of  the  whole  burden  of  the  0.  T.  to 
which  the  Jews  had  never  reached ;  and  thua  how  • 
ever  they  may  have  erred  in  the  details  of  their 
interpretations,  they  were  generally  conducted  by 
them  to  the  right  conclusions  in  regard  of  Chris- 
tian doctrine.  It  was  through  reading  the  O.  T. 
prophecies  that  Justin  had  been  converted  to 
Christianity  {Dial  Trffffk.  pp.  224,  225).  The 
riew  held  by  the  Christian  Fathers  that  the  wholt 
doctrine  of  the  N.  T.  had  been  virtually  contained 
and  foreshadowed  in  the  Old,  generally  induced 
the  search  in  the  0.  T.  for  such  Christian  doctrine 
rather  than  fbr  the  old  phikMophical  dogmas. 
Thus  we  find  Justin  asserting  his  ability  to  prove 
by  a  careful  enumeration  that  all  the  ordinances 
of  Moses  wers  types,  symbols,  and  disclosures  of 
those  things  which  were  to  be  realized  in  the  Mes- 
siah (DiaU  TVyph.  p.  261).  Their  general  convic- 
tions were  doubtless  here  more  correct  than  the 
details  which  they  advanced;  and  it  would  beeaey 
to  multiply  fh>m  the  writings  of  either  Justin,  Ter- 
tullian, or  Irencus,  typical  interpretatk>ns  that 
could  no  bnger  be  defiBnded.  Yet  even  these  wen 
DO  unrestnuned  Bpecuhitio*j8:  they  wen  all  da 
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rigned  to  01ui«tr»te  wh«t  was  dtewbera  unoqniv- 
MAlly  revealed,  and  were  limited  by  the  oeceetitj 
tf  conforming  in  their  reeults  to  the  Catholic  rule 
of  &ith,  the  tradition  handed  down  in  the  Church 
bT>m  the  Apoetles  (Tert  Dt  Prater.  Har,  13,  37; 
Iren.  iv.  36).  It  waa  moreover  laid  down  by  Ter- 
tullian,  that  the  language  of  the  Propheta,  although 
generally  allegorical  and  figurative,  wai  not  always 
to  {De  Rtt,  CnrnU^  19);  though  we  do  not  find  in 
the  early  Fathers  any  canons  of  interpretation  in 
this  respect  A  curious  combination,  as  it  must 
seem  to  us,  of  literal  and  spiritual  interpretation 
meets  us  in  Justin's  exposition,  in  which  he  is  not 
alone,  of  those  prophecies  which  he  explains  of  mil- 
lennial blessings;  for  while  he  believes  that  it  is  the 
Uteral  Jerusalem  which  will  be  restored  in  all  her 
splendor  for  God's  people  to  inhabit,  he  yet  con- 
lends  that  it  is  the  spiritual  Israel,  not  the  Jews, 
that  will  eventually  dwell  there  {DhU.  Tr^)h.  pp. 
306,  352).  Both  Justin  and  Irenaeus  upheld  the 
historical  reality  of  the  e^-ents  related  in  the  0.  T. 
narrative.  Both  also  fell  into  the  error  of  defend- 
ing the  less  commendable  proceedings  of  the  patri- 
archs—  as  the  polygamy  of  Jacob,  and  the  incest 
of  I.ot  —  on  the  strength  of  the  typical  character 
assumedly  attaching  to  them  (Just.  DinL  Tryph, 
pp.  364  ff.;  Iren.  v.  32  ff.). 

It  was  at  Alexandria,  which  through  her  pre- 
vious learning  had  already  exerted  the  deepest  in- 
fluence on  the  interpretation  of  the  O.  T.,  that 
definite  principles  of  interpretation  were  by  a  new 
order  of  men,  the  most  illustrious  and  influential 
teachers  in  the  Christian  .Ohurch,  first  laid  down. 
Clement  here  led  the  way.  He  held  that  in  the 
Jewish  law  a  fourfold  import  was  to  be  traced; 
literal,  symbolical,  moral,  prophetical  {Sti^tHn.  i.  c. 
28).  Of  these  the  second,  by  which  the  persons 
and  things  mentioned  in  the  law  were  treated  as 
symbolical  of  the  material  and  moral  universe,  was 
manifestly  derived  {h)m  no  Christian  source,  but 
was  rather  the  relic  of  the  philosophical  element 
that  others  had  previously  engrafted  on  the  Hebrew 
Ssripturen.  The  new  gold  had  not  yet  shak«i  off 
the  old  alloy :  and  in  practice  it  is  to  the  symbol- 
ical class  that  the  most  objectionable  of  Clement's 
interpretations  will  be  found  to  belong.  Such  are 
those  which  he  repeats  from  the  book  of  Wisdom 
and  from  Philo  of  the  high-priest's  garment,  and 
of  the  relation  of  Sarah  to  Hagar;  or  that  of  the 
Vrancbes  of  tlie  sacred  candlestick,  which  he  sup- 
loses  to  denote  the  sun  and  planets.  Nor  can  we 
commend  the  proneness  to  aliegorism  which  (^leni- 
ent everywhere  dis))lays,  and  which  he  would  have 
defended  by  the  mischievous  distinction  which  he 
handed  down  to  Origen  between  xlarts  and  yrH- 
^ft,  and  l)y  the  doctrine  that  the  literal  sense  leads 
only  to  a  mere  carnal  faith,  while  for  the  higher 
Christian  life  the  allegorical  is  necessary.  Yet  in 
Clement's  recognition  of  a  literal,  a  moral,  and  a 
pmpliBtical  impo*^.  in  the  liaw,  we  ha^-e  the  ^erms 
of  the  aspects  in  which  the  0.  T.  has  been  regarded 
by  all  subsequent  ages ;  and  his  Christian  treat- 
ment of  the  sacred  oracles  is  shown  by  his  ac- 
knowledging, equally  with  TertuUian  and  Irenspus, 
the  rule  of  the  tradition  of  the  Lord  as  the  key  to 
their  true  interpretation  (Strom,  vii.  c.  17). 

Clement  was  succeeded  by  his  scholar  Origen. 
With  him  Biblical  interpretation  showed  itself 
<nore  decidedly  Christian;  and  while  the  wisdom 
SI  the  K^.^'ptians,  moulded  anew,  became  the  per- 
louient  inheritance  of  the  Church,  the  distinetive 
^jmbolieal  meaning  which  philosophy  had  placed 
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upon  the  O.  T.  disappeared.  OrigeD's  \^imifkt 
of  intctpretation  are  fiuUy  unfolded  by  him  in  ths 
De  Piincip.  iv.  11  ff.  He  reoogniies  in  Scriptm* 
as  it  werSf  a  body,  sod,  and  spirit,  aDswcring  tc 
the  body,  soul,  and  spirit  of  man :  the  fini  auiiu 
for  the  edification  of  the  simple,  the  second  for  thai 
of  the  more  advanced,  the  third  for  that  of  the  per- 
fiBct  The  reaUty  and  the  utility  of  the  fint,  the 
letter  of  Scripture,  he  proves  by  the  number  of 
those  whose  faith  is  nurtured  by  it  The  aennd, 
which  is  in  fact  the  moral  sense  of  Scripture,  he 
illustrates  by  the  interpretation  of  Deut  xxr.  4  in 
1  Cor.  ix.  9.  The  third,  however,  is  thai  en 
which  he  principally  dwells,  showing  how  the  Jev- 
ish  Ijiw,  spiritually  understood,  contained  a  shadoer 
of  good  things  to  come;  and  how  the  N.  T.  had 
recognized  such  a  spiritual  meaning  not  only  in 
the  nairati^'e  of  Moses,  and  in  hte  aocoont  of  the 
tabernacle,  but  also  in  the  historical  narrative  of 
the  other  books  (1  Cor.  x.  11;  Gal.  iv.  21-31: 
Heb.  viii.  5;  Rom.  xi.  4,  6).  In  regard  of  ^mbaJL 
he  calls  the  soul  of  Scripture,  his  views  are,  it 
must  be  owned,  somewhat  uncertain.  His  pree- 
tioe  with  reference  to  it  seems  to  have  been  lass 
commendable  than  his  principles.  It  should  have 
been  tho  moral  teaching  of  Scripture  arising  oat 
of  the  literal  sense  applied  in  accordance  with  the 
niles  of  analogy;  but  the  moral  interpretation! 
actually  given  by  Origen  are  onlinarily  little  dee 
than  a  series  of  allegorisms  of  moral  tendency; 
and  thus  he  is,  unfortunatdy,  more  consistent 
with  his  own  practice  when  he  assigns  to  the  moral 
exposition  not  the  second  but  the  third  pisce,  ex- 
alting it  above  the  mystical  or  spiritual,  and  ao 
removing  it  further  fh>m  the  Uteral  {Horn,  in  Gen. 
ii.  6).  Both  the  spiritual  and  (to  use  his  ovrn 
term)  the  psychical  meaning  he  held  to  be  alwsya 
present  in  Scripture;  the  bodily  not  always.  Alike 
in  the  history  and  the  btw,  he  found  things  in- 
serted or  expressions  empfoyed  which  could  not  be 
literally  understood,  and  which  were  intended  to 
direct  us  to  the  pursuit  of  a  higher  interpretatiosi 
than  the  purely  litersl.  Thus  the  immoral  actions 
of  the  patriarchs  were  to  him  stumbling-blodu 
which  he  could  only  aroid  by  passing  over  the  lit- 
eral sense  of  the  narrative,  and  tracing  in  it  a  spir- 
itual sense  distinct  ftom  the  litersl ;  though  even 
here  he  seems  to  ngect  the  latter  not  as  untrue, 
but  simply  as  profitless.  For  while  he  held  the 
body  of  Scripture  to  be  but  the  garment  of  its 
spirit,  he  yet  acknowledged  the  things  in  Scriptors 
which  were  literally  true  to  be  far  more  nomer- 
ous  than  those  which  were  not;  and  occasionally, 
where  he  found  the  latter  tend  to  edifying,  as  for 
instance  in  the  moral  commandments  cf  the  Deea- 
lozue  as  distinguished  fh>m  the  ceremonial  and 
therefore  typical  law,  he  deemed  it  needless  to  seek 
any  allegorical  meaning  (ffam.  in  Num,  xi.  1). 
Onsen's  own  expositions  of  Scripture  were,  no 
doubt,  less  successful  than  his  inx-esUgations  uf  the 
principles  on  which  it  ought  to  be  expounded.  Tel 
as  the  appliances  which  he  brought  to  the  study  ol 
Scripture  made  him  the  father  of  Biblical  criti- 
cism, so  of  all  detailed  Christian  Seriptunil  eonu 
mentaries  his  were  the  first;  a  foct  not  to  be  for- 
gotten by  those  who  would  estimate  aright  thor 
several  merits  and  defects. 

The  kibon  of  one  genuine  achohr  became  tlie 
inheritance  of  the  next;  and  the  value  of  Origen's 
researches  was  best  appreeuted,  a  oentuiy  later,  by 
Jerome.  He  adopted  and  repeated  most  of  OrigeB*! 
principles;  bnt  be  efhihited  man  jndgmsni  kk  ibf 
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prjetiesJ  application  of  them:  he  devoted  mora 
Uteotion  to  the  litenl  interpraCfttion,  the  basis  of 
*}»  rest,  and  he  brought  also  larger  stores  of  leam- 
iniC  to  bear  upon  it.  With  Origen  be  held  that 
Seripture  wa»  to  be  ondcivtood  n  a  threefold  man* 
Dcr,  literally,  tropologicall7,o  mystically:  the  first 
sifaning  was  the  lowest,  the  last  the  highest  (torn. 
r.  p.  ITS,  Vail. ).  But  daewhen  be  gave  a  new  three- 
fold division  of  Scriptural  interpretation ;  identify- 
ing the  ethical  with  the  literal  or  first  meaning, 
maldng  the  allegorical  or  spiritual  meaning  the 
■eond,  and  maintaining  that,  thirdly,  Scriptura 
«ts  to  be  understood  **  secundum  futurorum  beati- 
ttidinem  **  (tom  vi.  p.  870).  Interpretation  of  this 
Itit  Mnd,  vague  and  generally  untenable  as  it  is, 
«ts  that  denominated  by  succeeding  writers  the 
loagogiesl ;  a  term  which  had  been  used  by  Origen 
M  equivaleftt  to  spiritual  (ef  De  Princip.  iv.  9), 
though  the  contrary  has  been  maintained  by  writers 
familiar  with  tlie  later  distinction.  Combining 
these  two  clauificatious  gitim  by  Jerome  of  the 
vsiions  meaniniTf  of  Scripture,  we  obtain  the  four- 
fold diriaion  wbi^h  was  current  through  the  Middle 
Av:es,  and  which  has  Ijeen  perpttuated  in  the  Romish 
Church  down  to  recent  times:  — 

**  Uttora  gesbt  dooet :  quid  eradas,  Allegorla ; 
MoraUs  quid  aga» ;  quo  tendis,  Aoagogia  "  -— 

sod  in  which,  it  will  be  observed,  in  conformity 
with  the  pfuctice  rather  than  the  precept  of  Origen, 
the  mOTal  or  tropological  interpretation  is  nised 
above  Uie  allegorical  or  spiritual. 

The  principles  laid  down  by  master-minds,  not- 
withstanding the  uiaiiifuld  la{iaes  made  in  the 
application  of  them,  necessarily  exerted  the  deepest 
ioflnenoe  on  all  who  were  actually  engaged  in  the 
woriE  of  interpretation,  'flie  influence  of  Origen*s 
writings  was  supreme  in  the  Greek  Church  for  a 
hundred  years  after  his  death.  Towards  the  end 
of  the  4th  century  Diodore,  bishop  of  Tarsus, 
previously  a  presbyter  at  Antioch,  wrote  an  ezpo- 
lition  of  the  whole  of  the  0.  T.,  attending  only  to 
the  letter  of  ^Scripture,  and  r^ecting  the  more 
ijNritual  interpreUition  iuiown  as  Otwpiay  the  con- 
tempUtiun  of  things  represented  under  an  outward 
sign.  He  aJso  wrote  a  work  ou  the  distinction 
between  this  last  ami  allegory.  Of  the  disciples 
of  Diodore,  Theodore  of  Mopsuestia  pursued  an 
uclusively  graramatic:U  interpretation  into  a  de- 
rided rationalism,  rejecting  the  greater  part  of  the 
prophetical  reference  of  the  0.  T.,  and  maintaining 
it  to  be  only  applied  to  our  Ssiviour  by  way  of 
iooomroodation.  Chrysostom,  another  disciple  of 
IKodore,  followed  a  sounder  courae,  rejecting  neither 
the  lita:al  nor  the  spiritual  interpretation,  but 
bringing  out  with  much  furoe  from  Scripture  its 
niociU  lessons.  He  was  followed  by  'llieudoret, 
who  interpreted  both  literally  and  historically,  and 
also  Uie!*crically  and  prophetically.  His  commen- 
taries display  both  diligence  and  wlierness,  and  are 
miforuily  instructive  an^l  pleasing :  in  some  respects 
lone  are  more  valualile.  Vet  his  mind  was  not 
f  the  biehest  order.  He  kept  the  historical  and 
|Joplk!tical  interpretations  too  widely  apart,  instead 
of  making  the  one  lean  upon  the  otb'Y.  Where 
faistoricji  illustration  was  abundant,  he  was  con- 
tent to  rest  in  that,  instead  of  finding  in  it  larger 
kslp  for  pressing  onward  to  the  development  of  the 
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ipiritua.  seLse.  So  again  wherever  |ro|ibeey 
literally  fhlfilled,  he  generally  rested  too  much  in 
the  mere  outward  verification,  not  caring  to  inquira 
whether  the  literal  fulfillment  was  not  itself  neoet* 
larily  a  type  of  something  beyond.  In  the  Canti- 
cles, however,  where  the  language  of  Scripture  is 
directly  allegorical,  he  severely  reprehends  llieodora 
of  MopeuestU  for  imposing  a  historical  interpreta- 
tion upon  it:  even  Diodore  the  literal  interpreter, 
Theodore's  master,  had  Judged,  as  we  learn  from 
Theodoret,  that  that  book  was  to  be  spiritually 
understood. 

In  the  Western  Chureh  the  influence  of  Origen, 
if  not  so  unqualified  at  the  first,  was  yet  permit 
nently  greater  than  in  the  Eastern.  Hilary  of 
Poictiers  is  said  by  Jerome  to  have  drawn  largely 
fh>m  Origen  in  his  Commentary  on  the  Psalms. 
But  in  truth,  as  a  practical  Interpreter,  he  greatly 
excelled  Origen;  carefully  seeking  out  not  what 
meaning  the  Scripture  might  bear,  but  what  it 
really  intended,  and  drawing  forth  tiie  evangelical 
sense  from  the  literal  with  cogency,  terseness,  and 
elegance.  Here,  too,  Augustine  stood  somewhat  in 
advance  of  Origen ;  carefully  presenring  in  its  in- 
tegrity the  literal  sense  of  the  historical  narrative 
of  Scripture  as  the  substructure  of  the  mystical, 
lest  otherwise  the  latter  should  prove  to  be  but  a 
building  in  the  air  {Serm.  2,  c.  6).  It  seema, 
therefore,  to  have  been  rather  as  a  traditional 
maxim  than  as  the  eipression  of  his  own  convic- 
tion, that  he  allowed  that  whatever  in  Scriptura 
had  no  proper  or  literal  referenda  to  honesty  of 
manners,  or  to  the  truth  of  the  f;tlth,  might  by 
that  be  recognized  as  fic^retive  {De  fhctr.  Chr. 
iii.  10).  He  fully  acknowledi^es,  however,  tliat  all. 
or  neariy  all,  in  tiic  O.  T.  is  to  he  tAken  not  only 
literally  but  also  figmatively  (i6ir/.  22);  and  bids  m 
earnestly  beware  of  taking  literally  that  which  is 
figuratively  spoken  (i%tt/.  5).  I'he  fourfold  classifica- 
tion of  the  interpretation  of  the  0.  T.  which  had 
been  handed  down  to  him,  literal,  setiological, 
analogical,  allegorical,  is  nether  so  definite  nor  so 
logical  as  Origen's  {De  UtU.  Cred.  2,  3;  De  (Jen. 
ad  Lit  lib.  imp.  2):  on  the  other  hand  neither 
are  the  rules  of  Tichonius,  which  he  rejects,  of 
much  value.  Still  it  is  not  so  much  by  the  accu- 
racy of  his  principles  of  exposition  as  by  what  his 
expositions  contain  that  he  is  had  in  honor.  No 
more  spiritually-minded  interpreter  ever  lived.  The 
main  source  c^  the  blemishes  by  which  hb  inter- 
pretations are  disfigured,  is  his  lack  of  acquaint- 
ance with  Hebrew;  a  lack  indeed  far  mere  painfully 
evident  in  the  writings  of  the  Latin  Fathers  than 
in  those  of  the  Greek.  It  was  partly,  no  doubt, 
from  a  consciousness  of  his  own  shortcomings  in 
this  respect  that  Augustine  urged  the  iniportar.sc 
of  such  an  acquaintance  {De  Doctr,  Chr.  ii.  11  ff.); 
rightly  judging  also  that  all  the  external  scientifie 
equipments  of  the  interpreter  of  Scripture  were  not 
more  important  for  the  discovery  of  the  literal  than 
for  that  of  the  mystical  meaning. 

But  whatever  advances  had  been  made  in  thr 
treatment  of  0.  T.  Scripture  by  the  Latins  sines 
the  days  of  Origen  were  unhappily  not  perpetuated 
We  may  see  this  in  the  Morals  of  Gres^y  on  the 
Book  of  Job;  the  last  great  indepeiident  work  of  a 
l/itin  Father.  Three  senses  of  the  sacred  text  are 
here  recognized  and  pursued  in  separate  threads; 


m  Tbat  is,  morally.     The  term  rpoiroAoyta,  wbleh  i  doccriue  of  manners ;  In  which  sense  It  is 
4  m  JostlD  and  Ori^n  denoted  Che  doctrioe  of    bj  later  Greek  writers,  as  Andisas. 
psritaps  first  applied  by  Jerome  to  the , 
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Ihe  historical  and  literalf  the  alle^rieal,  and  the 
noral.  Bat  the  three  have  hardly  any  rotitunl 
9oiinection :  the  very  idea  of  such  a  connection  is 
ignored.  The  allegorical  interpretation  is  conae- 
quently  entirely  arbitrary;  and  the  moral  interpre- 
tation it,  in  conformity  with  the  practice,  not  with 
tlie  principles,  of  Ori|;^,  placed  after  the  allegor- 
ical, 8o  called,  tnd  is  itself  every  whit  as  allegorical 
M  the  former.  They  diflfer  only  in  their  aims: 
that  of  the  one  is  to  set  forth  the  history  of 
Christ;  that  of  tlie  other  to  promote  the  edifica- 
tion of  the  Church  by  a  reference  of  the  Unguage 
to  the  inwaid  workings  of  the  soul.  No  effort  is 
made  to  apprehend  the  mutual  rektion  of  the 
diflerent  parts  of  the  book,  or  the  moral  lessons 
which  the  course  of  the  argument  in  that  preemi- 
nently moral  book  was  intended  to  bring  out 
Such  was  the  general  character  of  the  interpreta- 
tion which  prevailed  through  the  Middle  Ages, 
during  which  Gregory's  work  stood  in  high  repute. 
The  mystical  sense  of  Scripture  was  entirely  di- 
vorced from  the  literal.  Some  guidance,  however, 
in  the  paths  of  even  the  most  arbitrary  allegorism 
was  found  practically  necessary;  and  this  was 
obtained  in  the  uniformity  of  the  mystical  sense 
attached  to  the  several  Scriptural  terms.  Hence 
the  dictionary  of  the  allegorical  meanings  —  ]jartly 
genuine,  partly  conventional  —  of  Scriptural  t«rms 
compiled  in  the  Uth  century  by  Raltantis  Mnurus 
An  exceptional  \>alue  may  attach  to  some  of  the 
medieevHl  comments  on  the  O.  'I\,  m  tliose  of 
Kupert  of  Deutz  (f  1135);  but  in  genemi  even 
those  which,  Uke  Gregory's  Morals,  are  prized  for 
their  treasures  of  religious  thought,  have  little 
worth  as  iiiterpretitions. 

The  first  impulse  to  the  new  investigation  of  the 
Bteral  meaning  of  the  text  of  tlie  O.  T.  came  from 
the  great  Jewish  conmientators,  niostly  of  Spanish 
origin,  of  the  llth  and  following  centuries;  Jarchi 
(t  1105),  Aben  Ezra  (t  1167),  Kimchi  (t  1240), 
and  others.  Following  in  the  wake  of  these,  the 
converted  Jew  Niookius  of  Lyre,  near  Evreux.  in 
Nonn.indy  (t  1341),  produced  his  PosUUm  Per- 
ftttua  on  the  Bible,  in  which,  without  denying  the 
deeper  meanings  of  Scripture,  he  justly  contended 
for  the  literal  as  that  on  which  they  all  must  rest. 
Exception  was  taken  to  these  a  century  later  by 
I'anl  of  Burgos,  also  a  converted  Jew  (f  1435), 
who  upheld,  by  the  side  of  the  literal,  the  tradi- 
tional interpretations,  to  w^hich  he  was  probably  at 
'lenrt  exclusively  attached.  But  the  very  ailments 
by  which  he  sought  to  vindicate  them  showed  that 
the  recosfnition  of  the  value  of  the  literal  inter- 
pretation had  taken  firm  root.  The  Reston^ion  of 
I  setters  helped  it  forward.  The  Reformation  con- 
tributed in  many  ways  to  unfold  its  importance: 
and  the  position  of  Luther  with  regard  to  it  is 
embodied  in  his  saying  **  Optimum  granmiaticum, 
eum  etiam  optimum  theologum  esse.**  That  gram- 
matical scholnnhip  is  not  indeed  the  only  qualifica- 
tion of  a  soum'.  theobsrian.  the  German  commen- 
taries of  the  hist  hundred  years  have  abundantly 
tliown :  yet  where  others  ha^'e  sown,  the  Church 
jventiially  reaps;  and  it  would  be  ungrateful  to 
close  any  historical  sketch  of  the  interpretation  of 
the  O.  T.  without  acknowledging  the  immense  ser- 
vice rendered  to  it  by  modem  Germany,  through 
the  labors  and  leHming  alike  t)i  the  disciples  of  the 
teologian  school,  and  of  those  who  ha^-e  again  reared 
aloft  the  banner  of  the  fiiith. 

In  respect  of  the  O.  T.  types,  an  important  dif- 
has  prevailMi  among  Protestant  interpreten 
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between  the  adherents  and  opponents  of  tlwi 
which  u  usually,  from  one  of  the  most  enineBt  sf 
its  representatives,  denominated  the  Oncnetan,  and 
which  practically,  though  perhaps  uneonseioaBly, 
trod  mueh  in  the  steps  of  the  earlier  Fathen,  Jus- 
tin, Irenseus,  and  Tertnllian.  Cocoeias,  pmfe*- 
sor  at  Uydeii  (t  1669),  justly  mamtained  thai  • 
typical  meaning  ran  throughout  the  whole  of  the 
Jewish  Scriptures;  but  his  principle  that  Scrlpiurs 
sis:nifie>  whatever  it  can  signify  (qmcquid  potest  s^ 
nificare),  as  applied  by  him,  opened  the  dioor  for  aa 
almost  boundless  license  of  the  intequreter'a  fiuiey. 
The  arbitrariness  of  the  Cocceian  interpratstkua 
provoked  eventually  a  no  less  arbitrary  rqdy;  sod, 
while  the  authority  of  the  N.  T.  as  to  the  exIstCDoe 
of  Scriptural  types  could  not  well  be  set  aside,  it 
became  a  common  principle  with  the  y-ngli*!*  the^ 
ologians  of  the  early  part  of  the  present  eeutury, 
that  only  those  persons  or  things  were  to  be  ad- 
mitted as  typieal  which  were  so  apresdy  inter- 
preted in  Scripture  —  or  in  the  N.  T.  —  ifenelf. 
With  sounder  Judgment,  and  not  without  eoo- 
siderable  success,  Fairbaim  has  of  late  yean,  in 
his  Typology  of  Scripture,  set  the  eiarople  of  an 
investigation  of  the  fundamental  principles  which 
govern  the  typieal  connection  of  the  Old  Testament 
with  the  New.  See,  for  further  iofonnation,  J. 
G.  Ro8enmiiller*s  contemptuous  ffigforin  Interpre' 
Uit'mnii  ab  Apofiohifua  jEtnte  ml  Uttramm  /»- 
slfiurntionem^  5  vols.  1795-1814;  Meyer's  GetdL 
tier  tSchriJUrkidrttnff  *tit  der  Wied^henUtbmg 
tier  Whtenachnjien,  5  vols.  1802-1809;  Cboy- 
heare*B  Bamjjfon  Ledurtg,  1824;  Olshausen's  fitHs 
tract.  Kin  Wort  Qber  tU/ern  Sehn/^sinn^  1884; 
David8on*s  Sacred  Iffrmenevties^  1843,  [and  Dies- 
tel*s  Gfsch.  d,  A.  T.  in  d.  chriatl  Kit-che,  1889.] 

2.  Prineiplea  of  /ntar/fretation.  —  FVom  tbe 
foregoing  sketch  it  will  have  appeared  that  it  has 
been  very  generally  recognized  that  the  Interpreta- 
tion of  the  O.  T.  embraces  the  discoxvy  of  its  Hteral, 
moral,  and  spiritual  meaning.  It  has  given  occa- 
sion to  misrepresentation  to  speak  of  the  existenoa 
in  Scripture  of  more  than  a  single  sense:  rather, 
then,  let  it  be  said  that  there  are  in  it  three  ele- 
ments, coexisting  and  coalescing  with  each  other, 
and  generally  requiring  each  otlier's  presence  in 
order  that  they  may  be  severally  manifested.  Cor- 
respondingly, too,  there  are  three  portions  of  the 
O.  T.  in  which  the  respective  elements,  each  In  its 
turn,  shine  out  with  peculiar  lustre.  Tbe  literal 
(and  historical)  element  is  most  obviously  displayed 
in  the  historical  narrative;  the  moral  is  specially 
honored  in  the  Ijiw,  and  in  the  hortatory  addre^pce 
of  the  Prophets :  the  predictions  of  the  IVophets 
bear  emphatic  witness  to  the  prophetical  or  spirit- 
ual Still,  generally,  in  every  portitm  of  the  O.  T. 
the  presence  of  aU  three  elements  may  by  the  stu- 
dent of  Scripture  be  tnced.  In  perusing  the  story 
of  the  journey  of  the  Israelites  through  tbe  wilder- 
ness, he  has  the  historical  element  in  the  actuai 
occurrence  of  the  facts  narrated ;  the  moral,  in  the 
warnings  which  God*B  dealings  with  the  people  and 
their  own  several  disol>ediences  convey:  ajid  the 
spiritual  in  the  prefignration  by  that  journey,  in  iti 
se%-eral  featurea,  of  the  Christian  pilgrimage  througs 
the  wilderness  of  life.  In  in%^tigating  the  severe. 
ordinances  of  the  Law  rekting  to  sacrifiee,  he  hat 
the  historical  element  in  the  observances  actvall* 
enjoined  upon  the  Israelites;  the  uiorel  m  the  per 
sonal  unworthiness  and  self-surrender  to  God  mhkk 
those  observances  were  designed  to  express,  aai 
which  are  themsehres  of  oniversal  interest;  and  tht 
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fffiimJ  in  the  pfefiipinticMi  hj  tbow  ncrifieei  of 
ht  oat  ime  sacrifice  of  Chri«t.  lu  bending  bis 
rpcs  on  the  prophelical  picture  of  the  conqueror 
soming  fton.  EfdkL..  with  dyed  gtinnents  from  Boas- 
nb,  hie  has  the  historical  element  in  the  relations 
nbststing  between  the  histoiioal  Edom  and  Isnel, 
nppljing  the  language  through  whieh  the  antiei- 
(MlkNis  oif  trinmph  are  expressed;  the  moral  ele- 
smt  in  the  asmrsnce  to  all  the  perwented  of  the 
ooodenutalioQ  of  the  nnnatoral  malignity  where- 
vith  those  nearest  of  kin  to  themselves  may  have 
exulted  in  their  calamities;  and  the  spiritual,  in 
the  prophecy  of  the  loneliness  of  Christ's  passion 
lad  of  the  gloriouanets  of  his  resurrection,  in  the 
■trength  of  whieh,  and  with  the  signal  of  victory 
before  her,  the  Church  should  trample  down  all 
iptritaal  foes  beneath  her  feet.  Yet  again,  in  the 
eienfer  number  of  the  Psalms  of  David  he  has  the 
hisiorieal  dement  in  tliose  events  of  David's  life 
vhieh  the  language  of  the  psalm  reieets;  the 
moral,  in  the  moral  connection  between  righteous 
Isith  and  eventual  deliverance  by  which  it  Is  per* 
raded;  and  the  spiritual,  in  its  fore-embodiment 
tf  the  struggles  of  Christ,  in  whom  it  finds  iU 
essential  and  perfect  fulfillment,  and  by  her  union 
with  whom  the  Christian  Church  still  chums  and 
apfjfopruites  the  psalm  as  her  own.  In  all  these 
case*  it  ie  requisite  to  the  full  interpretation  of  the 
0.  T.  that  the  so-called  grammatico>historical,o 
the  moral,  and  the  spiritual  interpretation  should 
adnooe  hand  in  hand:  the  moral  interpretation 
pRsuppoeea  the  grammatloo -historical,  the  spiritual 
nsfat  on  the  two  preceding.  If  the  question  be 
ssked.  Are  the  thrae  several  dements  in  the  ().  T. 
mntoaDy  ora&tenaive  ?  we  reply,  They  are  certainly 
eoeitensive  in  the  O.  T.,  talcen  as  a  whole,  and  in 
Uie  several  portions  of  it,  Un^ly  viewed ;  yet  not 
loss  thet  they  are  all  to  be  trsoed  In  each  several 
■eetioo.  The  historical  dement  may  oecauonally 
suit  alone;  for.  however  full  a  history  may  be  of 
leeper  meanings,  there  must  also  needs  be  found 
m  it  connecting  links  to  hold  the  significant  parts 
of  it  together:  otherwise  it  sinks  fi^m  a  history 
into  a  mere  succession  of  pictures.  Not  to  cite 
ioabtful  instances,  the  genealogies,  the  details  of 
ihe  route  through  the  wilderness  and  of  the  subse- 
qnent  partition  of  the  land  of  ( 'aiiaan,  the  aoooimt 
of  the  war  which  was  to  furnish  the  occadon  for 
God's  providential  dealini^s  with  Abraham  and  Lot 
(Geo.  xiv.  1-12),  are  obvious  and  dmple  instances 
of  such  links.  On  the  other  hand  there  are  passages 
cf  doect  and  simple  mord  exhortation,  e.  g,  a  con- 
■deraUe  part  of  tlie  book  of  Proverbs,  mto  which 
the  historical  dement  hardly  enters:  the  same  is 
the  ease  with  Psahn  i.,  which  is,  as  it  were,  the 
wtanl  prefiiee  to  the  psdms  which  follow,  dedgned 
to  call  attention  to  the  moral  element  which  per- 
ndcs  them  generally.  Occcadondly  also,  as  in 
Pkihn  ii.,  which  is  designed  to  bear  witness  of  the 
prophetical  import  running  through  the  Psdms, 
(be  profheticd  element,  though  not  dtogether 
divoroed  from  tlie  historical  and  moral,  yet  com- 
pletdy  ovOTihadows  them.  It  is  moreover  a  maxim 
dueh  cannot  be  too  strongly  enforced,  that  the 
nstorieal,  moral,  or  prophetiod  interest  of  a  section 
3f  Soiptiire,  or  even  of  an  entire  book,  may  lia 
lather  in  the  general  tenor  and  result  of  the  whole 
ihsa  11  any  number  of  separate  passages:  e.  c.  the 
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Osi  veoleooe  has  Introduced,  and  still 
IBS '  f  this  somewhat  barbarous  word.  The 

nbrioK  rwnindsd  that  the  tarm  grammmn  W 


mord  t^Tihing  of  the  book  of  Job  Usi  pietol- 
nently  not  in  the  truths  which  the  severd  speeohM 
may  contain,  but  in  the  great  mord  lesson  to  thf 
unfolding  of  which  they  are  all  gradually  working. 

That  we  should  use  the  New  Testament  as  the 
key  to  the  true  meaning  of  the  Old,  and  should 
sedE  to  interpret  the  latter  as  it  was  interpreted  by 
our  Lord  and  his  Apostles,  is  in  aooordance  both 
with  the  spirit  of  what  the  earlier  Fathers  asserted 
respecting  the  vdue  of  the  tradition  received  from 
them,  and  with  the  appeals  to  the  N.  T.  by  which 
Origen  defended  and  fortified  the  threefold  method 
of  interpretation.  But  here  it  is  the  audogy  of  the 
N.  T.  interpretations  that  we  must  foUow;  for  it 
were  unreasonable  to  suppose  that  the  whole  of  the 
Old  Testament  would  be  found  oompletdy  inter- 
preted in  the  New.  Nor,  provided  only  a  spiritud 
meaning  of  the  Old  Testament  be  in  the  New  suffl  • 
ciently  reco^ised,  does  it  seem  much  mora  reason 
able  to  expect  every  separate  type  to  be  there  indi 
cated  or  expUined,  or  the  fulfillment  of  every 
prophecy  noted,  than  it  would  be  to  expect  that  the 
N.  T.  should  unfdd  the  historicd  importance  or 
the  mord  lesson  of  every  separate  portion  of  the 
O.  T.  history.  Why,  indeed,  should  we  assume  that 
a  full  interpretation  in  any  single  respect  of  the 
older  volume  would  be  given  in  another  of  less 
than  a  quarter  of  its  bulk,  the  primary  design  of 
which  is  not  expository  at  all,  and  that  when  the 
vme  actually  made  of  the  former  in  the  latter  is  ia 
kind  so  manifold  ?  The  Apostles  nowhere  profess 
to  give  a  systematic  interpretation  of  the  O.  T. 
'Che  nearest  approach  to  any  such  is  to  be  found  is 
the  expUnation  of  the  spiritud  meaning  of  the 
Mosdc  ritud  in  the  Epistle  to  the  Hd>rew8 ;  and 
even  here  it  is  expreedy  declared  that  there  are 
many  things  "  of  which  we  caimot  now  spedc  par- 
ticularly "  (ix.  5).  We  m  \y  well  allow  that  the 
substance  of  all  the  CT.  shadows  is  in  the  K.  T. 
contained,  without  holding  that  the  severd  reU* 
tions  between  the  substance  and  the  shadows,  are 
there  in  each  case  authoritatively  traced. 

With  these  prdiminery  oboenrations  we  may 
gkuioe  at  the  severd  branches  of  the  interpreter's 
task. 

First,  then.  Scripture  has  its  outward  form  or 
body,  dl  the  severd  details  of  which  he  will  have 
to  explore  and  to  andyze.  He  must  ascertdn  the 
thing  outwardly  asserted,  commanded,  foretold, 
prayed  for,  or  the  like;  and  this  with  reference,  so 
far  as  is  posdble,  to  the  historicd  occasion  and  cir- 
cumstances, the  time,  the  place,  the  politicd  and 
socid  podtion,  the  manner  of  life,  the  surrounding 
influences,  the  distinctive  character,  and  the  object 
in  view,  alike  of  the  writers,  the  persons  addressed, 
and  the  persons  who  appear  upon  the  scene.  Taken 
in  its  wide  sense,  the  outward  form  of  Scripture 
will  itsdf,  no  doubt,  include  much  that  is  figura- 
tive. How  should  it  indeed  be  otherwise,  when  all 
language  is  in  its  structure  essentidly  figurative? 
Even,  however,  though  we  should  define  the  literal 
sense  of  wrords  to  be  that  which  they  nguify  in 
thdr  utuni  acceptation,  and  the  figurative  that 
which  they  intend  in  another  than  their  usud  ac- 
ceptation, under  some  form  or  figun  of  speech,  still 
when  the  terms  literd  and  figurative  simply  bdong 
(to  use  the  words  of  Van  Mildert)  **  to  the  verbd 
signification,  whioh  with  rsspect  to  the  sense  may 

Is  Ine  equivalent  of  Uural ;  bdng  derived  from  ypi^ 
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be  virtually  the  ttme,  whether  or  not  ciprmMiJ  by 
trope  and  figure,**  and  whea  thenfore  it  it  impoe- 
liUe  to  oonoeive  that  bj  penotu  of  muderste  un- 
dentanding  any  other  than  the  figurative  eeiiae 
eould  ever  have  beea  deduced  bom  the  wor^  en- 
^yed,  we  rigbtfUUy  aocouut  the  invettigatioa  of 
luch  tenae  a  neoenary  part  of  the  nioet  etemeotary 
iuterprefcatioo.  To  Uie  outward  fonn  of  Scripture 
thuB  belong  all  metonymiei,  in  which  one  name  is 
ittbatituted  ibr  another,  e,  g,  the  cauie  for  the 
eflbet,  the  mouth  for  the  word;  and  metaphor^ 
in  whioh  a  word  is  transformed  from  its  proper 
to  a  oogiuUe  signification,  a.  g.  when  hardness  is 
pndieatod  of  t^  heart,  clothing  of  the  soul;  so 
abo  all  proeopopeias,  or  personificatious;  and  even 
aU  anthn^morpbio  and  anthropopathio  descrip- 
tions of  God,  which  could  never  have  been  undeir^ 
stood  in  a  purely  literal  sense,  at  lesst  by  any  of 
the  right-minded  among  God*s  people.*  Nw  would 
even  the  exclusively  grammatioo-historical  inter- 
prater  deem  it  no  part  of  hu  task  to  explain  such 
a  continued  roeti^hor  as  that  in  Vs.  Ixxx*  8  ff. 
or  such  a  parable  as  that  in  Is.  v.  1-7,  or  such  a 
foble  as  that  in  Judg.  ix.  8-16.  The  historical 
element  in  such  passages  only  comes  out  when 
their  allegorical  character  is  perceived ;  nor  can  it 
be  supposed  that  it  was  ever  unperoeived.  Still  the 
primary  allegorical  meaning  in  sueh  passages  may 
itself  be  an  allegory  of  something  beyond,  with 
which  latter  the  mora  rudimentary  interpretation 
is  not  strictly  conconed.  An  unexpectant  Jewish 
reader  of  Is.  v.  1-7  might  have  traced  in  the  vine- 
yard an  image  of  the  land  of  his  inlieritance, 
fenced  off  by  its  boundary  heights,  deserts,  and 
sea  from  the  surrounding  tnritories;  might  have 
discerned  in  the  stones  the  old  heathen  trilies  that 
had  been  plucked  up  from  off  it,  and  in  the  choice 
vine  the  Israel  that  had  been  planted  in  their  place; 
might  have  identified  the  tower  with  the  city  of 
David,  ua  the  symbol  of  the  protecting  Davidic  aov- 
smignty,  and  the  wine-press  with  the  Temple,  whera 
the  blood  of  the  sacrifices  was  poured  forth,  as  the 
lymlK)!  of  Israers  worship;  and  tliis  without  in- 
ijuiring  into  or  recking  of  the  higher  blessings  of 
which  all  Uiese  things  were  but  the  shadows.  Vet 
it  is  not  to  be  denied  that  it  is  difficult,  perhaps 
impossible,  to  draw  the  exact  line  where  the  prov- 
ince of  spiritual  interpretation  begins  and  that  of 
historical  ends.  On  the  one  hand  the  spiritual 
■gnificance  of  a  passage  may  occasi<Mially,  perhi^w 
)(tBii,  throw  light  on  the  historical  element  invcdved 
n  it:  on  the  other  hand  the  veiy  lacge  use  of  fig- 
urative language  in  the  O.  T.,  and  more  especially 
m  the  prophecies,  prepares  us  for  the  reoogniti<m 
sf  the  yet  more  deeply  figurative  and  essentially 
allegorical  import  which  runs,  as  a  imipoia^ 
flirough  the  whole. 

Yet  no  unludlowed  or  unw<»thy  task  can  it  ever 
M  to  study,  even  for  its  own  sake,  the  historical 
form  in  which  the  0.  T.  comes  to  us  clothed.  It 
was  probably  to  most  of  us  one  of  the  cariiest 
charms  of  our  childhood,  developing  in  us  our 
sense  of  brotherhood  with  all  that  had  gone  before 
us,  leading  p«  to  feel  that  we  were  not  singular  in 
that  which  befell  us,  and  therefore,  correspondtqgly, 
that  wr  coukl  not  live  fac  ourselves  alone.  Even  by 
teelf  It  proclaims  to  us  the  historical  workings  of 
God,  and  reveak  the  care  wherewith  He  has  ever 
iratehed  over  the  interests  of  his  Churoh.  Above 
«!1  the  history  of  the  0.  T.  is  the  indispensable 
■wfooe  to  the  historical  advent  of  the  Son  of  God 
W  the  IMi.    We  need  murdly  labor  tu  piove  that 
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the  N.  T.  wcogniaes  thegenersl  hiBlacieal 
of  what  the  O.  T.  rsoofds.  It  is 
sumed.  The  gospel  genealogies  testify  to  it;  —tec 
our  Lofd  when  he  spoke  if  tlie  desina  of  the 
propheta  and  rjghteooa  men  of  old,  or  of  all  the 
righteous  blood  shed  upon  the  earth  which  ahould 
be  visited  upon  his  own  generstioo:  so  too  Stepha* 
and  Paul  in  their  speeches  i;.  the  ooanctKnhamiisf 
and  at  Antioch;  so,  too,  again,  the  latter,  when  he 
spoke  of  the  things  which  **  happened  **  unto  the 
Isrselltes  ibr  ensamples.  The  testimonies  bonw  by 
our  Lord  and  his  Apoetlss  to  the  outward  reafity 
of  particular  oinumstaiioes  could  be  easily  drawn 
out  in  array,  were  it  naedfid.  Of  oourse  in  nfennee 
to  that  whidi  is  not  related  aa  plain  matter  oi  his- 
tory, there  will  always  remain  tlw  question  how  fiw 
the  descriptions  an  to  be  viewed  as  definitely  hi^ 
torical,  how  for  as  drawn,  for  a  qieeifie  pnnwiee, 
from  the  imagination.  Such  a  question  ^wgamts 
itself,  for  example,  in  the  book  of  Job.  It  is  one 
whioh  must  plainly  be  in  each  case  decided  aoootd- 
iog  to  the  partiflnlar  eireumstances.  Sosnes  which 
could  never  have  any  outward  reality  nuty,  aa  in 
the  Canticles,  be  made  the  vehicle  of  spiritoal  alis- 
gory;  and  yet  even  here  tne  historfcal  eiimmt 
meets  us  in  the  historical  perron  of  the  typical 
bridegroom,  in  the  various  local  allusions  which  the 
allegorist  has  introduced  into  his  description,  and  in 
the  references  to  the  manners  and  customs  of  the 
age.  In  exandning  the  extent  of  the  historical 
element  in  the  propbscies,  both  <A  the  prophets  and 
the  psalmists,  we  must  distinguish  between  those 
whioh  we  eittier  definitely  know  or  may  rsaaonahly 
assume  to  have  been  fulfilled  at  a  period  not  en- 
tirely distant  from  that  at  which  they  were  uttered, 
and  those  which  reached  far  beyond  in  their  pio- 
speetive  referencei  The  fonuer,  once  AdfiUed,  were 
thenceforth  annexed  to  the  domain  of  history  (la. 
xvii.;  Ps.  evii.  33).  It  must  he  ohaerved,  however, 
that  the  prophet  often  behekl  in  a  aingle  vision,  and 
therefore  ddineated  as  accomplished  all  at  onee, 
what  was  really,  as  in  the  case  of  the  deeolatiou  of 
Babylon,  the  gradual  work  of  a  long  period  (la. 
xiii.);  or*  aa  hi  Exekiel's  prophecy  respecting  the 
humiliation  of  Egypt,  uttered  his  predictions  in 
such  ideal  language  as  scaroriy  admitted  of  a  litenl 
fulfillment  (Ez.  xxix.  8-12;  see  Fairl>aim  m  foco). 
With  the  propheoies  of  more  distant  scope  tiM 
esse  stood  thus.  A  picture  was  presented  to  the 
prophet's  gase,  embodying  an  outward  reprasentn- 
tion  of  certain  future  spiritual  struggles,  judgments, 
triumphs,  or  blessings ;  a  picture  suggested  iu  gen- 
eral by  the  historical  eireumstances  of  the  present* 
(Zech.  vi.  9-16;  Fs.  v.,  Ixxii.),  or  of  the  past  (Rs. 
XX.  35,  86;  Is.  xi.  15,  xlviii.  31;  Ps.  xcix.  6  ff.k, 
or  of  the  near  ftiture,  already  anticipated  and 
riewed  as  present  (Is.  xlix  7-26;  Ps.  IviL  6-11), 
or  of  all  these,  variously  combined,  altered,  and 
heightened  by  the  imagination.  But  it  does  not 
follow  that  that  picture  wss  ever  outwardly  broni^t 
to  pass:  the  local  had  been  exchanged  for  the 
spiritual,  the  outward  type  had  merged  in  the  in- 
ward reality  before  the  fulfillment  of  the  prophecy 
took  efieot  In  some  cases,  more  fwperially  thoae  i* 
whfoh  the  prophet  had  taken  his  stand  upon  the 
nearer  future,  there  was  a  prdiminary  and  t>-pienl 
fulfillment,  or,  rather,  approeeh  to  it;  for  it  seldom, 
if  ever,  corresponded  tu  the  full  extent  of  the  proph- 
ecy:  the  for-reaching  import  of  the  prophecy  would 
have  been  obecured  if  it  had.  The  measuring-lins 
never  outwardly  went  forth  upon  («areb  and  etna 
pawed  ahoot  to  Goath  (Jer.  xxii.  39)  till  the  days 
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tf  Hwod  Agrippft,  afUr  our  Saviour**  fiiul  doom 
■poD  the  Uteiml  JeruHlem  had  been  aotuaUy  pro- 
■MBoed;  and  noitber  (he  templo  of  Zerubbabel 
Mr  that  oC  Herod  ooimpooded  to  thai  which  had 
bHD  beheld  io  iruioD  by  Enkid  (xl.  ft).  There 
■n,  BDanover,  aa  it  would  Meai,  mottg^kmal  oaeei 
in  wfaaeh  evaa  the  outward  ionn  of  the  prophet*! 
piedirtinm  waa  divinely  drawn  from  the  unknown 
fatora  aa  mueh  aa  fttxin  the  hiatorical  oircouataiioee 
with  which  he  was  iamiliar,  and  in  wliiohf  oonee- 
^oentlj,  the  detaili  of  the  imiigery  by  meani  of 
which  he  coooentrated  all  his  oonaeiouseoooeptions 
of  the  ftiture  wen  literally,  or  almoet  literally, 
verified  in  the  evente  by  which  hie  piedietion  wna 
fblfiUed.  Such  ic  the  oece  m  b.  liU.  The  Holy 
Spirit  preeented  to  the  prophet  the  actual  death- 
•oene  of  our  Saviour  as  the  form  in  which  his 
pnpheoy  of  that  event  was  to  be  embodied;  and 
thus  we  tnMie  in  it  an  approach  to  a  literal  history 
of  oar  Saviour's  endurances  before  they  oarae  to  paas« 

(Respecting  the  rudiments  of  interpretatioo,  let 
the  fiiUowing  hen  suffice:  The  knowledge  of  the 
nwanings  of  Hebrew  words  is  gathered  (a)  from 
the  oonteKt,  (6)  from  pandlel  paewjces,  (c)  from  the 
laditaonal  intopretatious  preserved  in  Jewish  com- 
■MBtariea  and  dictlonarieaf  (</)  from  the  ancient 
icniQiis,  (e)  from  the  cognate  languages^  Cheldee, 
Syriac,  and  Arabic.  The  syntax  roust  be  abuost 
wfaoDy  gathered  from  the  O.  T.  itself ;  and  for  the 
ipedal  ayutaz  of  the  poetical  lioolcs,  while  tl)e  im- 
pnrtsace  of  a  study  of  the  Hebrew  paralldisni  is 
now  generally  rvcognized,  more  attention  needs  to 
be  bestowed  than  hae  been  bestowed  lutherto  ou 
the  centraliam  and  mvenion  by  which  the  poetical 
itmctnre  and  language  is  often  marked,  it  may 
Imr  too  be  in  place  to  mention,  that  of  the  various 
■yilematic  treatises  which  have  by  difftrent  gen- 
watjona  been  put  fortli  on  ttie  interpretation  of 
Scripture,  the  muet  standard  work  is  the  PhiloUtgia 
Sa€ta  of  SoL  Gbsrius  (Prof,  at  Jena,  t  1656),  orlg- 
laally  published  in  1633,  and  often  repriuted.  A 
sew  edition  of  it,  *•  aooommodated  to  their  times,** 
ind  bearing  the  impress  of  the  theological  views  of 
the  new  editors,  waa  brought  out  by  Dathe  and 
Bauer,  1776-07.  It  is  a  vast  storeJiouse  of  mate- 
rials; but  the  need  of  such  treatises  has  been  now 
sMieh  superseded  by  the  special  labors  of  more  re- 
aait  seholan  in  particular  departments.) 

From  the  outward  form  of  the  O.  T.  we  proceed 
to  its  moral  element  or  souL  It  was  with  reference 
to  this  that  St.  Paul  dedared  that  all  Scripture 
was  given  by  inapiration  of  God,  and  was  profitable 
for  doctrine,  for  reproof,  for  oorrection,  for  instruc- 
tioo  in  righteousnees  (S  Tim.  iii.  16);  and  it  is  in 
Ihs  implkit  reoognitioQ  of  the  eseentially  moral 
Aarartrr  of  the  whole,  that  our  Lord  and  his 
Apcstka  not  only  appeal  to  its  dnrect  precepts  (e.  g. 
Matt.  XV.  4,  xiz.  17-19),  and  set  forth  the  fiiUness 
ef  their  bearing  (e.  g,  Blatt.  ix.  13),  but  also  by 
haw  moeal  leeeons  in  O.  T.  paesnges  which  lie 
nthcr  beneath  the  surftoe  than  upon  it  (Matt.  zix. 
fi,  6,  xxn.  32;  John  x.  34,  35;  Aote  rii.  48,  49;  1 
Oor.  ix.  9,  10;  8  Cor.  tui.  18-15).  With  regard 
acre  partienkrly  to  the  Law,  our  Lord  shows  in 
Ma  Sermon  on  the  Mount  how  deep  is  uie  moral 
teaching  implied  in  its  letter;  and  in  hia  denunci- 
stion  i  tbie  Phariewea  upbraida  them  for  their 
lalerian  of  its  weightier  matten— judgment, 
Mny,  and  foilh.  The  history,  too,  of  the  O  T. 
Ma  frequent  nferanee  made  hi  the  N.  T.  to  ita 
■oral  teaching  (Lnke  vi.  3;  Rom.  iv.,  U.  17; 
I  Om.  I.  6-11;  H0b.  UL  7-11,  iL;  9  M.  U.  15- 
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16;  1  John  iii.  IS).  No  doubt  it  was  with 
eaee  to  the  moral  instruction  to  be  drawn  fra« 
them  that  that  hiatory  had  been  made  to  dwell  al 
graateat  length  on  the  events  of  greateat  moral 
importance.  The  eame  leaaon  exphdna  abo  why 
It  ahould  be  to  ao  huge  an  extent  biographicaL 
The  interpreter  of  the  0.  T.  will  have,  among  hia 
other  taaka,  to  analyse  in  the  Uvea  set  before  him 
the  varioua  yet  generally  mingled  workings  of  the 
apirit  of  holineas,  and  of  the  apirit  of  sin.  Ho 
must  not  foU  into  the  error  of  suppoakig  that  any 
of  the  lives  are  those  of  perfieot  men ;  S<»ipture  no- 
where asserts  or  implies  it,  and  the  sins  of  ercA 
the  beat  teatify  againat  it.  Kor  must  be  expect  t» 
be  expressly  inicriaed  of  each  recorded  action,  any 
more  than  of  eadi  eenUment  delivered  by  the  eev^ 
erel  apeaken  in  the  book  of  Job,  whether  it  were 
commendable  or  the  contrary;  nor  muet  we  aaaumC) 
aa  aome  bare  done,  that  Scripture  identifiea  itself 
with  every  action  of  a  aaintly  man  which,  without 
openly  condemning,  it  records.  The  moral  erron 
by  wkksh  the  lives  of  even  the  greateat  O.  T. 
saints  were  disfigured  are  rebted,  and  that  for  our 
instruction,  but  not  generally  criticised :  e.  g.  thait 
of  Abraham  when,  already  once  warned  in  Egypt, 
he  sniftred  the  king  of  Gerar  to  suppose  that  Samh 
was  merely  hb  sister;  or  that  of  David,  when,  by 
feigning  himself  mad,  he  pracUced  deceit  upm 
AchUb.  The  interpreter  of  Scripture  has  no  war- 
rant for  abutting  hu  e}'ea  to  such  errors;  certainly 
not  the  warrant  of  David,  who  himself  virtually 
confessed  them  in  Pa.  xxxiv.  (see  especially  ver. 
13).  He  must  acknowledge  and  commend  the 
holy  foith  which  by  at  the  root  of  the  earlieet  re- 
corded deeds  of  Jacob,  a  fiuth  rewarded  by  hb 
becoming  the  heir  of  God*8  promises;  but  he  must 
no  less  acknowledge  and  condemn  Jaoob*s  nnbrotib- 
erly  deorit  and  filial  disobedience,  oflbnses  punished 
by  the  sorrows  that  attended  him  from  lib  flight 
into  Mesf^tamia  to  the  day  of  hb  death,  ibid 
should  he  be  tempted  to  desire  that  in  such  casss 
the  O.  T.  had  dbtinguiahed  more  directly  and 
authoritatively  the  good  from  the  eril,  he  will  Mk, 
Would  it  in  that  case  have  spoken  ss  effectually? 
Are  not  our  thoughts  more  drawn  out,  and  out 
afleetions  more  engaged,  by  studying  a  man's  char- 
acter in  the  records  of  his  life  tlian  in  a  summary 
of  it  ready  preparsd  for  us?  Is  it  in  a  dried  and 
bbded  coUeetion  of  specimens,  or  iu  a  living  garden 
where  the  flowen  hare  all  their  several  imperfections, 
tluit  we  beet  bam  to  apprecbte  the  true  beauties 
of  floral  nature?  The  true  glory  of  the  0.  T.  b 
here  the  choice  richness  of  the  garden  into  which 
it  oooducte  ua.  It  seta  before  us  Just  those  lives 
—  the  lives  generally  of  religious  men  —  which  will 
best  repay  our  study,  and  will  roost  strongly  sttg> 
geet  the  moral  lessons  that  God  would  have  na 
lean;  and  herein  it  b  that,  in  regard  of  the  moral 
aapeets  of  the  0.  T.  hbtory,  we  may  roost  surety 
trace  the  oremiling  influence  of  the  Holy  Spurit  by 
which  the  aacred  hbtorians  wrote. 

But  the  O.  T.  has  further  its  spiritual  and  there* 
fore  prophetical  element,  the  result  of  that  onpmb 
unity  of  sacred  hietory  by  means  of  which  the  same 
God  who  in  hb  wisdom  debyed,  till  the  fullness  of 
time  should  be  come,  the  advent  of  hb  Son  into 
the  worU,  ordained  that  all  the  career  and  worehip 
of  hia  eariier  peopb  ahouhi  outwardly  anticipate 
the  gloriee  of  the  Bedeemer  and  of  hb  spiritually 
ranwmed  Ghnreh.  Our  attention  b  here  firal 
altraeted  to  the  avowedly  prediotire  parte  of  the  O. 
T.,  of  thr  pjaapsetive  lefeienee  of  which,  al  tha 
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kiJM  that  they  were  utteredf  no  quettlao  can  exkt, 
and  the  miuority  of  which  ttill  awaitad  their  fulfill- 
ment when  the  Redeemer  of  the  world  was  born. 
No  new  ooTenant  had  np  to  that  time  been  inaugu- 
rated (Jer.  zxzi.  31-40);  no  temple  built  oofre- 
qponding  to  that  which  Eceldel  bad  deicribed  (zL 
ff.);  nor  had  the  new  David  ere  that  ariaen  to  be  a 
prince  in  brael  {iind.  xiziT.).  With  Chriat,  then, 
the  new  era  of  the  ftilfiUment  of  prophecy  com- 
menced. In  Him  were  to  be  fulfilled  all  things 
that  were  written  in  the  Law  of  Moies,  and  in  the 
Prophetfl,  and  in  the  Ftalnii,  coooeming  Him 
(lAike  xxiv.  44;  cf.  Matt  zxri.  64,  Ac.).  A  mar- 
reknis  amount  there  was  in  his  perKin  of  the  veri- 
fleation  of  the  very  letter  of  prophecy  —  partly  that 
k  might  be  seen  how  definitely  all  had  pointed  to 
Him;  partly  because  his  outward  misskMi,  up  to 
tlie  time  of  his  death,  was  but  to  the  lost  sheep  of 
the  houae  of  Israel,  and  the  letter  had  not  yet  been 
finally  superseded  by  the  spirit.  Tet  it  would 
plainly  le  impossible  to  suppose  that  the  signifi- 
eance  of  such  prophecies  as  Zeeh.  iz.  9  was  ex- 
hausted by  the  mere  outward  verification ;  and  with 
the  delivery  of  Christ  by  his  own  people  to  the 
Gentiles,  and  the  doom  on  the  city  of  Jerusalon 
for  rejecting  Him,  and  the  ratification  of  the  new 
covenant  by  his  death,  and  the  subsequent  mission 
of  the  Apostles  to  all  nations,  all  consummated  by 
the  final  l>iow  which  fell  within  forty  years  on  the 
once  chosen  people  of  God,  the  outward  blessings 
had  merged  forever  in  the  spiritual,  and  the  typ- 
ical Isroelitiah  nation  in  the  Church  Universal. 

Hence  the  entire  absence  from  the  N.  T.  of  any 
noognition,  by  either  Christ  or  his  Apostles,  of 
such  prospective  outward  glories  as  the  prophecies, 
UteraUy  interpreted,  would  still  have  implied.     No 
hope  of  outward  restoration  minified  with  the  sen- 
tence of  outward  doom  which  Christ  uttered  forth 
on  the  nation  from  which  He  himself  had  sprung 
(Matt.  zxi.  43,  zxiii.  38,  xxiv.  2);   no  old  outward 
deliverances  with  the  spiritual  salvation  which  He 
and  his  Apostles  declared  to  be  still  in  store  for 
those  of  the  race  of  Israel  who  should  believe  on 
Him  (Matt  zziii.  39;  Acta  iii.  19-21;  Kom.  zi.; 
2  Cor.   iii.    16).     The  language  of  the  ancient 
prophecies  is  e\'erywhere  applied  to  the  gathering 
together,  the  privileges,  and  the  triumphs  of  the 
universal  body  of  Christ  (John  z.  16,  zi.  63;  Acts 
U.  89,  zv.  15-17;  Rom.  iz.  26,  26,  82,  83,  x.  11, 
13,  xi.  25,  26,  27;  2  Cor.  vi.  1&-18;  Gal.  iv.  27; 
1  Pet  ii.  4-^,  10;  Rev.  iii.  7,  8,  xx.  8.  9,  xzi., 
zzii.);  above  all,  in  the  crowning  passage  of  the 
apostolic  interpretation  of  O.  T.  prophecy  (Heb. 
xii.  22),  in  which  the  Christian  Church  is  dis- 
tinctly marked  out  as  the  Zion  of  whose  glory  all 
the  prophets  had  spoken.     Even  apart,   however, 
from  the  authoritati\'e  interpretation  thus  phwed 
upon  them,  the  prophecies  contain  within  theni- 
sdves,  in  sufiicient  measure,  the  evidence  of  their 
spiritual  import     It  could  not  be  that  the  literal 
Zion  should  l)e  greatly  raised  in  physical  height 
v'Is.  ii.  2),  or  all  the  Holy  Land  leveled  to  a  plain 
(Zech.  ziv.  10),  or  portioned  out  by  straight  lines 
and  in  rectangles,  without  regard  to  its  physical 
conformation  (Ga.  zlv.);  or  that  the  city  of  Jeru- 
salem should  lie  to  the  south  of  the  Tenifde  {itM.  zL 
2),  and  at  a  diRtance  of  five  miles  fipom  it  (UAd,  zIt. 
6),  and  yet  that  it  should  occupy  its  old  place  (Jer. 
uzi.  38,  39;  Zech.  ziv.  10;,  or  that  holy  vraten 
ihoold  issue  fwrn  Jerusalem,  increasing  in  depth 
aa  they  roU  on,  not  through  the  accession  of  any 
Miboftarj  Swains,  but  simply  beeauae  their  aoune 
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Is  beneath  the  aaoetoary  (Ea.  zlvii.).    Nor  eittU 
it  well  be  that,  after  a  long  loaa  of  geneak^giea  aai 
title-deeda,  the  Jewa  should  be  reorganised  ni  theif 
tribes  and  fiunilies  (Zeeh.  zii.  1»-14;  MaL  liL  3; 
Ex.  zHv.  16,  zlviii.),  and  settled  after  their  old 
estates  (Ea.  zzzri.  11).    Nor  again,  that  aU  the 
inhabitants  of  the  world  should  go  op  to  JemsaieaD 
to  worship,  not  only  to  the  festi^  (Zeeh.  ziv.  16), 
but  even  monthly  and  vreekly  (b    Ixvi.  23),  and 
yet  that  while  Jerusalem  were  thus  the  seat  of 
worship  for  the  whole  world,  there  should  ako  be  . 
altars  everywhere  (la.  xix.  19;  Zeph.  iL  11 ;  Mai. 
i.  11),  both  bdng  really  but  difliirent  expreadoos 
of  the  aame  apfaitual  truth  —  the  extenaion  of 
Gk)d*a  pure  worship  to  all  nations.     Nor  can  we 
suppose  that  Jews  will  ever  again  outwardly  tri- 
umph over  heathen  nations  that  have  long  dlsp- 
peered  from  the  atage  of  hiatory  (Am.  ix.  11,  19; 
la.  xi.  14;  Mie.  v.  6;  Ob.  17-21).    Nor  will  sms 
riflces  be  renewed  (Ea.  xliii.  ^.)  when  Christ  haa 
by  one  oflering  perfteted  for  ever  them  that  an 
sanctified;  nor  will  a  special  aanditj  yet  attach  to 
Jeruaalem,  when  the  hour  la  oome  tlat  *«  neitlicr 
in  thia  mountain  nor  yet  at  Jerusalem  **  shall  men 
worship  the  Father;  nor  yet  to  the  natural  Isnd 
(cf.  Joel  iii  4),  when  in  Christ  there  is  neither  Jew 
nor  Gredc,  all  believers  being  now  alike  the  dream- 
dsion  (PhiL  ill.  8)  and  Abrsham^a  seed  (GaL  iiL 
29),  and  the  name  Israel  bdng  frequently  used  m 
the  N.  T.  of  the  whole  Chziatian  Church  (Matt 
xix.  28;  Lake  xzii.  80;  Bom.  zi.  96;  GaL  vL  16; 
cf.  Rev.  vii.  4,  xxi.  12). 

The  snbatance,  therefore,  of  theae  propheelea  k 
the  glory  of  the  Redeemer*s  spiritual  kingdoim ;  it  is 
but  the  fomi  that  is  derived  from  the  outwanl  dr- 
oumstances  of  the  career  of  God*s  andent  people, 
which  had  passed,  or  all  but  passed  avray  before 
the  ftdfillnient  of  the  promised  bleaunga  codo- 
menced.  The  one  kingdom  was  indeed  to  mei^ 
into,  rather  than  to  be  violently  replaced  by  the 
other;  the  holy  seed  of  old  was  to  be  the  sto^  cf 
the  new  generation;  men  of  all  nationa  were  te 
take  hold  of  the  skiit  of  the  Jew,  and  IsraeBliah 
Apostles  were  to  become  the  patriaidss  of  the  new 
Christian  community.  Nor  was  even  the  fom  In 
which  the  announcement  of  the  new  bleasings  had 
been  dothed  to  be  rudely  cast  aside:  the  imagery 
of  the  prophets  is  on  every  aeoonnt  Justly  dear  to 
ua,  and  fimn  bve,  no  leaa  than  from  habit,  we  atOI 
speak  the  language  of  Oauaan.  But  then  arieei 
the  question.  Must  not  this  language  have  been 
dirindy  designed  firom  the  first  aa  the  language  of 
God's  Church?  Is  it  eadly  to  be  suppmed  that 
the  prophets,  whose  writings  form  so  laige  a 
tion  of  the  Bible,  shouM  have  so  extendvdy 
the  history  of  the  old  Israd  aa  the  garment 
to  enwnp  thdr  ddineatums  of  the  blessings  of  the 
new,  and  yet  that  that  history  should  not  be  in 
itsdf  essentially  an  antidpation  of  what  the  prom- 
ised Redeemer  was  to  bring  with  him?  Beaidea, 
the  typical  import  of  the  landitish  tabernacle  an^ 
ritual  worship  is  Implied  in  Heb.  ix.  (''  The  Holy 
Ghost  this  signifying  **)«  and  is  almost  universally 
allovred;  and  it  is  not  easy  to  tear  asunder  tiie 
e\*ents  of  Israd'a  history  from  the  ceremonlea  of 
Israd*s  worship;  nor  yet,  again,  the  eventa  of  the 
preceding  history  of  the  patriarehs  finom  those  of 
the  history  of  Israd.  The  N.  T.  itadf  implica  tfas 
typical  import  of  a  laige  part  of  the  O.  T.  nans 
tive.  The  original  dominion  conferred  upob  nas 
(ICor.  XV.  27;  Heb.  11.  8),  the  lest  of  God  oo  thi 
seventh  day  (Heb.  tv.  4),  the  Institntioii  f  f  m» 
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(Eph.  ▼.  31)f  ve  ill  it  aU  inverted  witk  a 
Mid  proepeetire  meaning.  So  also  the  oflbr- 
ji^  and  nuirt>itioni  of  Abet  (Heb.  si.  4,  xii.  24); 
liie  pceaervmtion  of  Noah  and  his  fiuniij  in  the  ark 
(1  Pet.  iii.  91);  the  priesthood  of  Mdohiaedek 
(Heb.  viL,  following  Pa.  ez«  4) ;  the  nrntual  ral»> 
ftian  of  Sarah  and  Hagar,  and  of  their  ehildran 
(GaL  hr.  29  ff.);  the  oftring  and  reacne  of  Isaac 
(Rom.  viii.  di;  Heb.  xi.  19);  the  Ikvor  of  (Sod  to 
Jacob  nther  than  Eaan  (Kom.  ix.  10-13,  foUow- 
ing  MaL  i.  2,  3);  the  sojourn  of  Israel  in  Egjrpt 
{Matt.  iL  15);  the  paisover  feast  (1  Cor.  ▼.  7,  8); 
Itie  riiepherdship  of  Moses  (Heb.  xiii.  20,  of.  Is. 
txiii  11,  Sept.);  his  veiling  of  his  &oe  at  Sinai 
(2  Got.  iiL  13);  the-ratifioUion  of  the  covenant 
by  blood  (Heb.  is.  18  ff.);  the  priestly  character 
of  tk  choeen  people  (1  Pet  ii  9);  Qod^s  out- 
uBid  presence  with  them  (2  Oor.  vi.  16);  the  va- 
rious events  in  their  pilgrimage  through  the  desert 
(1  Oor.  X.),  aiid  specially  the  eating  of  manna  from 
heaven  (MatL  iv.  4;  John  ▼!.  48-51);  the  lifting 
Bp  of  the  braaen  serpent  (John  iii.  14);  the  prom* 
Ik  of  the  divine  presence  with  Israel  after  the  re- 
moval of  Moses,  their  shepherd,  from  them  (Heb. 
xiii.  5,  ef.  Deut.  xxxi.  6);  the  kingdom  of  David 
(Lake  i.  32,  33);  and  the  devoariiig  of  Jonah 
(Matt  xiL  40).  If  some  of  these  Instances  be 
deemed  doabtAil,  let  at  least  the  rest  be  duly 
weighed,  aad  this  not  without  regard  to  the  cu- 
nuklive  force  of  the  whole.  In  the  O.  T.  itself 
we  have,  and  this  even  in  the  latest  times,  events 
and  persons  exprsssiy  treated  as  typical:  t,  g.  the 
making  the  onoe-ngected  stone  the  headstone  of 
the  comer  (probably  an  historical  incident  in  the 
laying  of  the  foundation  of  the  second  Temple  (Ps. 
exviii.  22) ;  the  arraying  of  Joohna  tho  higb-priest 
frith  fiur  garments  (2eoh.  iii. ),  and  the  placiiig  of 
erowns  oo  his  head  to  symbolise  the  union  of  roy- 
alty and  priesthood  (Zech.  ri.  9  if.).  A  fhrther 
lesthnony  to  the  typical  character  of  the  history  of 
the  OU  Testament  is  ftimished  by  the  typical 
eharseter  of  the  events  related  even  in  the  New. 
Ail  our  Lord's  miracles  were  essentially  ty^Hoal, 
ami  are  almost  universally  so  aeknowledged :  the 
worfca  of  mercy  which  He  wrought  outwiutlly  on 
the  body  betokening  his  corresponding  operations 
within  man's  soul.  So,  too,  the  outward  fhUUlmoiits 
•f  prapheey  in  the  Redeemer's  life  were  types  of 
'he  deeper  though  less  immediately  atrikuig  fulAll- 
sient  irtuch  it  was  to  continue  to  receive  ideally ; 
and  if  this  deeper  and  more  spiritual  stgnifioance 
onderiie  the  literal  narrative  of  the  New  Testament, 
how  mnoh  more  that  of  the  Old,  which  was  so  es- 
■ntially  designed  as  a  preparation  for  the  good 
titiqga  lo  come!  A  remarkable  and  honorable 
testimony  on  this  subject  was  home  in  his  later 
yean  by  De  Wette.  **  Long  before  (Jhrist  ap- 
psaicd,*'  he  aays,  "  the  worid  was  prepared  for  his 
appeannee;  the  entire  O.  T.  is  a  great  prophecy,  a 
veal  type  of  Him  who  was  to  come,  and  did  come. 
Who  eaa  deny  that  the  holy  seen  of  the  O.  T: 
Kw,  in  spirit,  the  advent  of  C!hrist  bng  before- 
hand, and  in  prophetic  anticipations  of  greater  or 
IsBS  flenrnssB  had  presagea  of  the  new  doctrine? 
Tie  typological  comparison,  too,  of  the  Old  Test»> 
awnt  with  the  New  was  no  mere  play  of  foncy; 
ind  it  is  scaroely  altogether  aceideotal  that  the 
wangdic  history,  in  the  most  important  portic- 
ilm,  nms  parallel  with  the  Mosaic*'  vclted  by 
lUnek,  Tkt  OU  TeHametii  in  the  Nevu 

b  is  not  onlikely  that  then  is  in  many  quarters 
«  aivilliqgMH  to  rsoogniia  the  spiritual  element 
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in  the  historical  parts  of  the  0.  T.,  arising  from 
the  fear  that  the  recognition  of  it  may  endanger 
that  of  the  historical  truth  of  the  e^-euts  recorded. 
Nor  is  such  danger  altogether  visionary ;  for  one- 
sided and  pr^ndiced  contemplation  will  be  ever 
so  abusing  one  element  of  Scripture  as  thereby  to 
oast  a  slight  upon  the  rest  But  this  does  not  afibct 
its  existence;  and  on  the  other  hand  there  are  cer- 
tainly cases  in  which  the  spiritual  dement  confirms 
the  outward  reality  of  the  historical  feet  So  is  it 
with  the  devouring  of  Jonah ;  which  many  would 
consign  to  the  region  of  parable  or  myth,  not  appar> 
ently  from  any  result  of  criticism,  which  is  indeed 
at  a  loss  to  find  an  origin  for  the  story  save  in  feet, 
but  simply  ftv>m  the  unwillingness  to  gi^e  credit  ts 
an  event  the  extraordinary  character  of  which  muil 
have  been  patent  from  the  fint  But  if  the  diviw 
purpose  were  to  prefigure  in  a  striking  and  eflectiv% 
manner  the  passage  of  our  Saviour  through  th( 
darkness  of  the  tomb,  how  could  any  ordinary 
event,  akin  to  ordinary  human  experience,  ad»> 
quately  represent  that  of  which  we  have  no  exp^ 
rienceV  The  utmost  perils  of  the  royal  psalmist 
required,  in  Ps.  xviii.,  to  be  heightened  and  com- 
pacted together  by  the  aid  of  extraneous  imageiy 
in  order  that  they  might  typify  the  borron  of 
death.  Those  same  horrora  were  more  definitely 
prefigured  by  the  incarceration  of  Jonah :  it  was  a 
marvelous  type,  but  not  more  marvelous  thau  the 
antitype  which  it  foreshadowed ;  it  testified  by  iti 
very  wondrousness  that  there  are  gloomy  terron 
beyond  any  of  which  this  world  supplies  the  ex- 
perience, but  over  which  Christ  should  triumph,  as 
Jonah  was  delivered  fiiom  the  l)elly  of  the  fish. 

Of  another  danger  bes^ting  the  path  of  the  spirit- 
ual  interpreter  of  the  O.  T.,  we  Imve  a  warning 
in  the  unedifying  puerilities  into  which  some  have 
fallen.  Against  such  he  will  guard  by  foregoing 
too  curious  a  seareh  for  mere  external  resemblances 
1  etween  the  Old  Testament  and  the  New,  though 
withal  thankfully  recognizing  them  where\'er  they 
present  themselves.  His  true  task  will  be  rather  to 
investigate  the  Inward  ideas  involved  in  the  0.  T. 
narratives,  institutions,  and  prophecies  themselves, 
by  the  aid  of  the  more  perfect  manifestation  of  those 
ideas  in  the  transactions  anci^events  of  gospel-times. 
The  spiritual  interpretation  must  rest  upon  both 
the  literal  and  the  morel ;  and  there  can  be  no  spirit- 
ual analogy  between  things  which  have  nought 
morally  in  common.  One  consequence  of  this  prin- 
ciple will  of  course  be,  that  we  must  never  be  con- 
tent to  rest  in  any  mere  outward  fulfillment  of 
prophecy.  It  can  nerer,  ibr  example,  be  admitted 
that  the  ordinance  respecting  the  entireiiess  of  the 
pitssover^lamb  had  reference  merely  to  the*  preserva- 
tion of  our  Saviour's  legs  unbroken  on  the  croes,  ot 
that  the  concluding  words  of  Zech.  ix  9,  pointed 
mereUf  to  the  animal  on  which  our  Saviour  should 
outwudly  ride  into  Jerusalem,  or  that  the  sojoun 
of  Israel  in  F^gypt,  in  its  evangelic  reference,  had  r» 
spect  merely  to  the  temporary  sojourn  of  our  Sav- 
iour in  the  same  country.  However  raroarkal^ 
the  outward  fulfillment  be,  it  must  always  guide  us 
to  some  deeper  anafogy,  in  which  a  moral  element 
is  involved.  Another  consequence  of  the  forcing 
principle  of  interpretation  will  be  that  that  which 
was  forbidden  or  sinftil  can,  so  for  ss  it  was  sinful, 
not  be  regarded  as  typical  of  that  which  is  fins 
tnm  sin.  Wo  may,  for  example,  reject,  as  alto- 
gether gnmndlflss,  the  riew,  often  propounded,  bal 
new  proved,  that  Solomon's  marriage  with  Pfaa* 
raoh'i  daughter  was  a  figure  of  the  reoeptfon  of  thi 
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3«iitilM  into  the  Church  ol  the  Ooepri.  On  the 
9tha  hand  there  U  no  more  difficalty  in  suppoetng 
that  that  which  wm  einlbl  may  hai«  originated  the 
weanon  for  the  exhibition  of  tome  strildng  type, 
than  there  ia  in  believing  that  diiobedieoee  brooght 
about  the  need  of  redemptioD.  The  Itnelitei 
linned  in  demanding  a  Idng;  yet  the  earthly  king- 
dom of  David  was  a  type  of  the  kingdom  of  Chriit; 
and  it  was  in  oonaequence  of  Jonah's  fleeing,  like 
the  ftnt  Adam,  from  the  preeenee  of  the  Lord,  that 
he  became  to  aignal  a  type  of  the  second  Adam  in 
his  three  days'  remo%<al  from  the  light  of  hea%ien. 
So  again  thi^  which  was  tolerated  n^er  than  ap» 
provfd  may  contain  within  itself  the  type  of  some- 
thing imperfect,  in  contrast  to  that  which  is  more 
perfect.  Thus  Hagar,  as  the  ooneobine  of  Abra- 
ham, represented  the  oorenant  at  Sinai;  but  it  is 
only  the  bondage-aspect  of  that  covenant  which 
htm  comes  directly  undo*  considention,  and  the 
children  of  the  covenant,  symbolized  by  Ishniad, 
are  those  only  who  cleave  to  the  element  of  bond- 
age  in  it 

Yet  withal,  in  laying  down  rules  for  the  interpre- 
tation of  the  O.  T.,  we  must  abstain  from  attempt- 
ing to  define  the  limits,  or  to  measure  the  extent 
of  its  fullness.  That  fullness  has  certainly  not  yet 
been,  nor  will  by  us  be  exhausted.  Search  after 
truth,  and  reverence  for  the  native  worth  of  the 
written  Word,  authorize  us  indeed  to  r^ect  past 
interpretations  of  it  which  cannot  be  shown  to  rest 
on  any  solid  foundation.  Still  all  interpretation  is 
essentially  progressive ;  and  in  no  part  of  the  O.  T. 
can  we  tell  the  number  of  meanings  and  bearings, 
beyond  those  with  which  we  are  ourselves  fomiliar, 
wliieh  may  one  day  be  brought  out,  and  which  then 
not  only  may  approve  themselves  by  their  intrinsic 
reasonableness,  but  even  may  by  their  mutual  har- 
mony and  practical  interest  furnish  additional  evi- 
dence of  the  divine  source  of  that  Scripture  which 
cannot  be  broken. 

C  —  Quotations  prom  thb  Old  TBarAMKurr 

Ilf   THE   New  TEaTAMEJNT. 

The  New  Testament  quotations  from  the  Okl 
form  one  of  the  outward  bonds  of  connection  be- 
tween the  two  parts  c|f  the  Bible.  They  are  maai- 
old  in  kind.  Some  of  the  passages  quoted  contain 
prophecies,  or  involve  types  of  which  the  N.  T. 
writers  designed  to  indicate  the  ftilfiUment.  0th- 
m  are  introiduced  as  direct  logical  supports  to  the 
doctrines  which  they  were  enforcing.  In  all  cases 
which  can  be  clearly  referred  to  either  of  these  cat- 
egories, we  are  fiuriy  warranted  in  deeming  the  use 
which  lias  been  made  of  the  older  text  authoritative; 
and  from  these,  and  especiaUy  from  an  analysis  of 
the  quotations  wliich  at  iint  sight  present  difllctil- 
ties,  we  may  study  the  pi}nciples  on  which  the 
saored  appreciation  and  exe^^is  of  the  older  Scrip- 
tures has  proceeded.  Let  it  only  be  borne  in  mind 
that  however  just  the  interpretations  virtually 
pbced  upon  the  passages  quoted,  they  do  not  pro- 
fess to  be  necessarily  complete.  The  contrary  is 
*tv*oed  manifest  from  the  two  opposite  bearings  of 
ilK  same  passage,  Ps.  xxiv.  1,  brought  out  by  St 
Taul  in  the  course  of  a  few  verses,  1  Cor.  x.  M,  28 
But  in  many  instances,  also,  the  N.  T.  writers  have 
^uTted  the  0.  T.  rather  by  way  of  IDustmtion,  than 
vith  the  intention  of  leaning  upon  it;  variously 
ipvlying  and  adapting  it,  and  making  its  language 
•he  vehicle  of  their  own  independent  thoughte.  It 
eoifU  hardly  well  be  otherwise.  The  thmights  of 
•H  who  haxe  beeii  deeply  educated  in  the  Seriplons 
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Batufally  move  in  Scriptural  diction :  it 
bean  stnnge  had  the  writers  of  the  N.  T. 
eioqitions  to  the  general  rule. 

It  may  not  be  easy  to  diatribate  all  the 
tlons  into  their  distinctive  tlasans  But 
those  in  whieh  a  prophetical  or  typical  forae  is 
aeeribed  in  the  N.  T.  to  the  paswge  quoted,  mnj 
fUrly  be  reekoned  all  that  are  introduced  with  aa 
intimation  that  the  Sotiptun  was  "  ftilfiUed."  And 
it  may  be  obeerved  that  the  word  *•  ftilfiU,"  aa 
appUed  to  the  accomplishment  of  wliat  had 
predicted  or  foreshadowed,  is  in  the  N.  T.onlyi 
by  our  ijord  himself  and  his  companion- 
not  by  St  Marie  nor  St  Luke,  except  in 
porta  of  our  Lord's  and  Peter's  sayings,  nor  yet  by 
St  Ptal  (Mark  xv.  88,  is  not  genuine).  It  hMl 
grown  familiar  to  the  original  Apostiea  from  tte 
continual  verification  of  tlie  O.  T.  whieh  they 
beheM  in  the  events  of  thcfr  M8ater*s  a 
had  testified  to  the  deep  eonneetion  between  tte 
uttaraocea  of  the  O.  T.  and  the  realitieBof  tbeG<«- 
pel ;  and,  through  the  general  connection  in  tnm 
casting  down  its  nulianoe  on  the  iudividoal  peiuta 
of  contact,  the  higher  term  was  oecasionaUy  ap» 
pUed  to  expiess  a  rdation  for  whieh,  viewed  inevdj 
in  itself,  wealnr  language  might  have  sufBoed. 
Three  » fulfillments  *'  of  Scripture  are  tneed  by  St 
Matthew  in  the  incidents  of  our  Savioar*s  infraey 
(u.  15,  18,  23).  He  beheU  Him  marked  not  as 
the  true  Israel,  the  bdoved  of  God  with  high  dee- 
tiny  before  Him,  by  the  outward  eorreapwidenee 
between  his  and  Israel's  sqjoum  in  Egypt  The 
sorrowing  of  the  mothen  of  Bethlehem  for  their 
children  was  to  him  a  renewal  of  the  grief  for  the 
captives  at  Kamah,  which  grief  Jeremiah  had  de- 
scribed in  language  suggested  by  the  reooid  of  tJie 
patriarchal  grief  for  the  loss  ef  Joseph:  it  was  thoa 
a  present  token  (we  need  aoconnt  it  no  mote)  of  the 
spiritual  captivity  which  all  outward  captivitieB  re- 
called, and  flnom  which,  since  it  had  been  dedand 
that  there  was  hope  in  the  end,  Christ  was  to  prove 
the  ddiverer.  And  again,  Christ's  sqjouin  in 
despised  Nasareth  waa  an  outward  token  of  the 
fowlineea  of  his  condition;  and  if  the  pmphetm  bad 
rightly  spoken,  this  foiriincas  was  the  neeeaaaiy 
prelude,  and  therefore,  in  part,  the  pledge  of  Ikis 
future  gtory.  In  the  first  and  last  ot  them  caaea 
the  evangeUst,  in  his  wonted  phtase,  expressly  de- 
cbues  that  the  events  eame  to  pass  that  tliat  wliicfa 
was  spoken  <*  might  be  fulfilled:  **  language  which 
must  not  be  arbitrarily  softened  down.  In  the 
other  case  the  phnse  is  less  definitely  strong: 
»  Then  was  fulfilled,*'  etc.  The  substitution  of 
this  phrase  can,  howerer.  of  itself  dedde  nothing, 
for  it  is  used  of  an  acknowledged  |Mt>pheey  in  xxvii. 
9,  And  should  any  be  disposed  on  other  grounds 
to  view  the  quotation  from  Jer.  xxxi.  16  merely  aa 
an  adornment  of  the  nairative,  let  them  first  con- 
sider whether  the  evangelist,  who  was  oeenpied  with 
the  history  of  Christ,  woukl  be  ISMj  formally  to 
introduce  a  passage  from  the  0.  T.  merely  aa  an 
illustration  of  maternal  grief. 

In  the  quotations  of  aU  kinda  from  the  OU  Tes- 
tament ui  the  New,  we  find  a  oontinnal  variatwo 
fkom  the  letter  of  the  older  Soriptorea.  To  thia 
variation  three  eansas  may  be  specified  aa  having 
contributed* 

Ffrst,  aU  the  N.  T.  writen  quoted  frtwa  tns 
Septuagint;  correeting  it  indeed  more  or  leas  by 
the  Hebrew,  sapeeially  wliea  it  waa  needftd  fa 
their  purpose;  ooeaaionaUy  deserting  it  altogether 
still  abiding  by  it  to  so  fau:ge  an  OKtcnt  aa  to  abet 
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Ihit  it  w  the  primary  soaroe  whenoe  thdr  ijoota- 
Ooiis  were  dnwn.     "nieir  use  of  it  may  be  best 
Bhntnted  by  tbe  orreapondlng  use  of  our  litui^cal 
f«nion  of  the  Pmlmg;  a  *mt  founded  on  love  as 
«di  as  on  habit,  but  wUek  neverthele«  we  forego 
when  it  becomes  important  that  we  should  A>Uow 
the  novB  aeearate  rendering.     Consequently,  when 
Ifae  VTora  inTolYed  in  the  ^tnagint  Tersion  do  not 
interfere  with  the  poipoae  which  tbe  N.  T.  writer 
had  in  riew,  they  are  frequently  allowed  to  remain 
in  his  qiiotation:  see  Bfatt.  zr.  9  (a  record  of  our 
l4ird*t  words);  Luke  ir.  18;  Acts  xiii.  41,  zr.  17; 
Kom.  ZT.  10;  2  Cor.  ir.  13;  Heb.  viii.  9,  z.  5,  zi. 
2t.'   Tlw  earrmt  of  apoetotic  thought,  too,  is  fre- 
quently dictated  by  words  of  the  Septuagint,  which 
difibr  much  from  the  Hebrew:  see  Rom.  ii.  24;  1 
Cor.  ir.  55';  2  Cor.  iz.  7;  Heb.  ziii.  15.     Or  eren 
ID  afaaolnte    inteipohttion   of  the  Septuagint  is 
quoted,  Heb.  i.  6  (l)eut  zzzii.  43).    On  the  other 
hand,  in  Matt.  zzi.  5;  I  Cor.  Hi.  19,  the  Septua- 
gint is  eorreeted  by  the  Hebrew:  so  too  in  Matt, 
iz.  13;  Luke  zzii.  37,  there  is  an  eflbrt  to  piieserve 
•n  ezprssMveiiesa  of  the  Hebrew  which  the  Sep- 
t«^;int  had  kiet;  and  in  Matt  ir.  15,  16;  John 
m.  37;  1  Cor.  zr.  54,  the  Septuagint  diaappean 
iftogelhcr.     In  Rom.  iz.  33,  we  hare  a  quotation 
from  the  Septuagint  combined  with  another  from 
the  Hebrew,     (n  Marie  zii.  3(>;  Ijuke  z.  27;  Rom. 
sii.  19,  the  Septuagint  and  Hebrew  are  suiieiudded 
the  one  upoii  the  other.     In  the  KpiAtle  to  tiie  He^ 
bRw%  which  In  this  respect  staiidn  alone,  the  Sep> 
tnagint  is  uniformly  followed;  ezcept  hi  the  one 
reottikalJe  quotation,  Heb.  z.  30,  which,  accord- 
faig  neither  with  tbe  Hebrew  nor  tbe  Septuagint, 
wn  prob«il)ly  derived  from  the  last-named   pas- 
Mge,  Kom.  xii.  19,  wherewith  it  ezactly  coincides. 
Tbe  qnotatioa  in  1  Cor.  ii.  9  seems  to  hare  been 
derived  not  directly  from  tbe  O.  T.,  but  rather 
ftoa  a  Christian  liturgy  or  other  document  into 
wUeh  tbe  language  of  Is.  Izir.  4  had  been  trana- 
BRea. 

Secondly,  the  K.  T.  writers  must  hare  frequently 
quoted  from  memory.  Tbe  O.  T.  had  been  deeply 
iitstUled  into  their  minds,  ready  for  senrioe,  when- 
ever needed ;  and  the  fulfillment  of  its  predictions 
which  they  witnessed,  made  its  utterances  rise  up 
ui  the  bdore  them :  cf.  John  ii.  17,  22.  It  was  of 
the  rrry  essence  of  such  a  living  use  of  0.  T. 
Scripture  that  their  quotations  of  it  should  not  of 
aeecMsity  be  rerbally  ezaet 

Thirdly,  oorabined  with  this  there  was  an  altera- 
tion of  conscious  or  unconscious  design.  Some- 
times the  object  of  this  was  to  obtain  increased 
&iree:  henee  tbe  rariation  from  the  original  in  the 
lirm  of  the  dirine  oath,  Rom.  ziv.  11;  or  the 
xsoh  **  I  quake,'*  substituted  for  the  cause,  Heb. 
rii.  21;  or  the  insertion  of  rhetorical  words  to 
hnn%  out  the  emphasis,  Heb.  zii.  26 ;  or  the  change 
of  person  to  show  that  what  men  perpetrated  had 
its  root  in  God*s  determinate  counsel,  Matt.  zxri. 
91.  Sometimes  an  O.  T.  passage  is  abridged,  and 
in  the  abridgment  so  adjusted,  by  a  little  altera- 
tion, as  to  present  an  aspect  of  completeness,  and 
jet  omit  what  is  foreifpi  to  tbe  immediate  purpose, 
.iets  i.  20;  i  Cor.  i.  31.  At  other  times  a  pas- 
age  is  eiilaiged  b>  the  incorporation  of  a  passiM^e 
Vom  another  source:  thus  in  Luke  ir.  18,  19, 
dthonsrh  the  nontents  are  professedly  those  rf^ 
by  oar  Lord  f/om  Is.  Izi.,  we  hare  the  words  "  to 
■t  at  libertr  them  that  are  bruised,"  lntrod"oed 
kmn  Is.  Iriii.  4  (Sept.):  limilariy  in  Rom.  zi.  8, 
Dtat  zsz.  4  is  combined  with  Is.  zziz.  If      In 
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•omo  cases  still  greater  liberty  of  alteration  u 
assumed.  In  Rom.  x.  11,  the  word  ircU  ie  intro- 
duced into  b.  zzrliL  16,  to  show  that  that  k 
uttered  of  Jew  and  Qentile  alike.  In  Rom.  zi.  88, 
27,  the  Mto  Zion''  of  Is.  liz.  20  (Sept  lycmr 
XiAw)  is  replaced  by  **out  of  Sk>n  "  (suggested  by 
Is.  ii.  3):  io  ZLon  the  Redeemer  had  ahneady  come; 
from  Zion,  the  Christian  Church,  his  Uw  was  to 
go  forth;  or  even  from  the  literal  Jerusaiism,  ct 
Luke  zzir.  47;  Rom.  zv.  19,  for,  till  she  was 
destroyed,  the  type  was  still  in  a  measure  kei^  up. 
In  Matt  riii.  17,  the  woids  of  Is.  liii.  4  an 
adapted  to  the  divine  removal  of  disease,  the  out- 
ward token  and  witness  of  that  sin  whiidi  ChiiM 
WAS  eventually  to  remove  by  his  death,  thereby 
frdfiUing  the  prophecy  more  completely.  For  oth«r, 
though  less  striking,  instanoei  of  variation,  see  1 
Cor.  ziv.  21 ;  1  Pet  iii.  15.  In  some  phMses  again, 
the  actual  words  of  the  original  are  taken  up,  but 
empbyed  with  a  new  meaning:  thus  the  ipx6fAtyoSf 
which  in  Hab.  ii.  8  merely  qualified  the  verb,  is  in 
Heb.  z.  37  made  the  subject  to  it 

Almost  more  remarkable  than  any  alteration  in 
the  quotation  itself,  is  the  circumstance  that  in 
Matt  zzrii.  9,  Jeremiah  should  be  named  as  the 
•utiior  of  a  prophecy  really  delivered  by  Zecharia)i: 
the  reason  being,  as  has  been  well  shown  by  Heng- 
stenberg  in  his  Christology,  that  the  prophecy  is 
based  upon  that  in  Jer.  zviii.,  ziz.,  uid  that  with- 
out a  reference  to  this  original  source  the  most 
essentUd  features  of  the  fulfillment  of  Zechariah*s 
prophecy  would  be  niisunderstood.o  The  case  is 
indeed  not  entirely  unique;  for  in  the  Greek  of 
Mark  i.  2,  3,  where  Mai.  iii.  1  is  combined  with 
Is.  zL  3,  the  name  of  Isaiah  alone  is  mentioned  * 
it  was  on  his  prophecy  that  that  of  Malachi  partly 
depended.  On  the  other  hand  in  Matt  ii.  23; 
John  ri.  45,  the  comprehensive  mention  of  the 
prophets  indicates  a  reference  not  only  to  the  pas- 
sages more  particularly  contemplated,  Is.  zi.  1,  liv. 
13,  but  also  to  the  general  tenor  of  what  had  been 
elsewhere  prophetically  uttered. 

The  above  ezamples  will  sufficiently  illustrate  the 
freedom  with  which  the  Apostles  and  Evangelists 
interwove  the  older  Scriptures  into  their  writings- 
It  could  only  result  in  fulure  were  we  to  attempt 
any  merely  mechanical  account  of  variations  from 
the  O.  T.  tezt  which  are  essentially  not  mechanical. 
That  which  is  still  replete  with  life  nuiy  not  be 
dissected  by  the  anatomist  There  is  a  spiritual 
meaning  in  their  eropbyment  of  Scripture,  even 
as  there  is  a  ^ritual  meaning  in  Scripture  itself. 
And  though  it  would  be  as  idle  to  treat  of  thdr 
quotations  without  reference  to  the  Septuagint,  « 
it  would  be  to  treat  of  the  inn^r  meaning  of  tba 
bible  without  attending  first  to  the  literal  inter 
pretation,  still  it  is  only  when  we  pay  regard  tf 
the  inner  purpose  for  which  each  separate  quota- 
tion was  made,  and  the  inner  sigaifioance  to  the 
writer's  mind  of  the  passage  quoted,  that  we  can 
arrive  at  any  true  solution  of  the  difficulties  which 
tbe  phenomena  of  these  quotations  frequently  pre- 
sent (Conrenient  tables  of  the  quotati<ms,  ranged 
in  the  order  of  the  N.  T.  passages,  are  given  in 
the  Introductions  of  Daridson  and  Home.  A 
much  fliller  table,  embracing  the  informal  verbal 
allusions,  and  ranged  in  the  contrary  order,  but 
with  a  reverse  Indez,  has  been  compiled  by  Gougfa 
and  published  separately,  1856.)  J.  F.  T. 

a  •  See  tbs  rsmailu  on  this  pavags.  voL  I.  p.  ID* 
and  vol.  H.  p.  1508  a.  ■ 
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*  iNe  oil  (be  tuods  ot  dtiug  tba  Old 
la  lb*  New,  Tboludi'i  Dot  A.  Tat.  in  iV<vm 
r«U.,  pp.  1-eO  (3u  Aafl.),  uui  Umnil.  b;  ITof. 
C.  A.  AikBO,  Bin.  Sacra,  iL  568-616;  W.  Liiid- 
MJ  Aleunder'a  Coimtaioa  and  BartaimTj  vf  U< 
V.  -ti-l  N.  Tt$lamtiiU,  lect.  i.  pC  U.  (Loiid.  184IJ; 
KllrlJiim'*  HenataeuHcal  UantuJ,  pt.  thiM,  pp. 
31t:l-.456  (Amer.  r^>T.  069):  *iA  Tur|ri«'i  ri,t 
Ubl  Tat.  a  Ikt  Nan  (Lood.  1368).  H. 

•  ULBANDBR.     [Willow*,  Amer.  «i.] 
OLIVE    (nn;     iXoJa).     No   tt«i  it  mors 

duwlj  iMQclited  with  tha  hlitoi;  lod  dvUiation 
of  Dim.  Our  coDCon  with  It  ban  li  in  lu  ucriKl 
relationi,  and  In  iU  Mimeetioa  wltb  Judu  and 
tbt  Jewitb  people. 

Uaiij  oF  the  Scriptural  MMKiatioiu  of  tbs  olive- 
tTflemre  unguUrlj  poatical.  It  hie  tbii  rnuerluble 
ictfTHl,  in  the  flnt  place,  that  lU  Iblia^  it  llie 
aerLIat  that  ia  mCDtioued  b;  oatDa,  whao  tbe 
waten  o[  the  fitwd  bccui  to  retire.  "Lo!  in  the 
dove'a  mouth  wua  an  cSi>e-le>f  pkiokt  DfT;  lO  Noah 
knew   that  the  nlan  wn  ab4lad  from  off  the 


OUVE 

He  eooipwM  bimadf  to  "  a  fjtt 
hoam  oC  Uud  "  (Pa.  lil,  B):  and  be  o 
children  of  a  rigbteoua  man  to  tl 
roiuid  ahout  hiM  table"  (Fa.  cxxvjii-  oj.  ao  wi^ 
the  bUer  propbrta  it  ia  the  ajmbol  of  beaaty, 
luiuriance,  ud  itrength;  and  bntce  tbe  aTmbtil 
of  nhfpoui  pritik)(et:  "  Hit  linocba  ahaO  tpc— d, 
and  hit  baut^  iball  be  at  Ibe  oUie-trae,"  are  tbe 
worda  in  Uw  concluding  proniiie  of  Hoeee  (lir.  6). 
"  The  Lord  called  th]'  name  a  gnm  olive-tree,  fair, 
and  of  goodlj  fruit."  ia  tbe  eipoatulatioii  of  Jere- 
miah irben  lie  fbretbl*  retribution  for  adfantwee 


1.  16). 


uajei 


reading  thia 
Imager]',  tlial  tba  oUre  na  among  the  iDoat  abon- 
daiit  uid  cbanctcriitlc  irjtetUiDn  of  Judiea.  Thna 
tlUr  the  t'aptiviiv,  «h«i  the  Itraelilea  kept  the 
Keut  of  1'alienuicla.  we  Siid  them,  aiwng  other 


i.  IS). 


'Tbem 


lid 

ubtlwtb 

famoui  Ulii-et,  or  Mount  of  Olina, 

(he 

OUvetum 

■oftheVulgUe.    [Uuv™,M«»T 

or. 

Uanwt 

turad 

cannot  brget  that  tbe  tma  of  Uib 
bill  witneanl  not  onlj  tha  tauioil- 

IMion 

and  eortow  of  Datid  m  Aliialaai-a 

rebellioD  (3  Sam.  i>.  30|,  but  aho  »nM 

of  the 

moat  eolemo  tceoei  in  tbe  liA  of 

DiTid 

t    Lord    and    Son;    tbe    pnnhaci 

<0' 

oliT»iii]"),  and  (he  aacenaioii  to  beami. 
Tumimr  now  to  the  tnyitic  imagery  of 
Zecbuiah  (Er.  S,  11-14),  and  of  St.  Jofati 
la  the  Apoctlrpee  (Rer.  li.  3,  4),  we  And 
tha  olire-trae  need,  in  both  caeea,  in  ■  very 
lemarkalile  nj.  We  ouinot  enter  iiilo 
taj  explanation  of  "  tbe  tmi  oUTe-traa 
...  the  tiro  dive-bnncbet  .  ■  .  tlie  tvc 
■DolntMl  one*  that  itand  bj  tbe  Ixrd  of 

I  (he  whole  ewth  "  (Zecb.);  or  of  "  tbe  twe 
witneaaea  ...  the  two  Dlim.tree*  ttaoding 
befan  tlie  Uod  of  tbe  earth"  (Rer.):  but 
we  maj  reniarli  that  ve  have  herv  a  very 
eipreetlTe  liidi  Iwtween  (he  pnipheeiet  of 

,  tbe  0.  1'.  *nd  the  N.  T.  FinaUr,  in  tbe 
argumetitatioii  of  St.  Paul  cotiMming  t>w 
retatii-e  potitioni  of  the  Jewi  and  Gaitilea 
In  tbe  cDunaeli  of  (iai,  thit  tire  tat^ilie* 


gorlaa  [Horn,  i 


tartb"  {Oee.  till.  11).  How  hr  tbit  eailj  inci- 
dent nuj  biie  niggetled  the  hter  emblematical 
Dieanniica  of  the  leaf,  It  la  impoatible  lo  nj;  but 
now  t(  it  u  difflciilt  for  ui  to  ditconneot  the 
thought  of  peace  from  thto  tceoe  of  primitire 
patriprrhal  hiitory,  at  born  a  multitude  of  alhuioiit 
ill  Uk  (ireek  and  Roman  poeta.  Nett,  we  find  it 
the  muM  prominent  tree  in  the  carlieit  itllqorj. 
When  (he  treea  inrited  It  to  reign  over  them,  l(a 
■ftgaeioui  aniwer  aeta  it  hefbn  ua  in  iti  chancter- 
Mie  rtktiona  to  Divine  worahip  and  dometlic  life. 
'■  Should  I  Itun  mj  Uncet,  wberawitb  hj  me  Ibty 
boum  (iod  and  man,  and  go  to  be  piomoted  over 
the  teen?  "  (Jodg.  L>.  S,  9).  With  David  li  ia 
*Jm  HaUiim  of  pioepetit/  and  tha  divbie  bleoing. 


10-3a).  Tie  Gmtika  an 
"  {iTpi/Aaiix).  grafted  in 
upon  tba  "good  olive"  (nAAi^Aoisi),  to 
which  once  the  Jen  h(4oiiged,  and  with 
which  tlief  niay  again  be  incorponted.  It 
^^  mutt  occur  to  any  one  that  tb*  UHtunl 
pioceaa  of  grafting  ia  here  inverted,  the  cua> 
torn  being  to  engraft  a  good  liranch  upca  a 
.  bad  Hock.     And  It  baa  been  contended  that  in  the 

timet  practiced,  a  wild  twig  being  engraflal  Ut 
■trengtben  tbe  cultinUed  olive.  Thut  Mr.  Ewbabt 
(Gunm.  on  Ronvini,  ii.    113)  quolea  from    Palla- 


Paul  would  bold  hi 


■  of  tbe  alkgor;  ii  In  (bii,  tli 


«  (Otfrwy  le  »aiart  (npl  ^ivir  irti 


'Tplatl,,, 


Tiat  dbn^on  o(  tliB  |i«h|C«  d  the  Bonuiw 
ihIi  a  DulanUf  to  ipsk  of  tbg  cultiratlon  of  tbs 
ilnvttta,  iu  indiutiliJ  iiipliatioDt.  «nd  general 

gs  Uh  •bona  of  the  Hedilamneui ;  h^t,  u  taae 
Iwn  miA  itDiB,  it  wm  peculkrij  ibuDiluit  In 
I'llatiM.  Sea  Deut.  n.  II.  rii.  B,  Rviii.  40. 
Olin-ferdi  nn  k  mida'  of  coune  In  deKriptioiu 
y  the  eooDtrj,  like  *int)Udi  and  aini^ldi  (Jud){. 
IT.  t:  1  Sam.  nil.  14).  'Hia  kinp  had  nrj 
oUhp*  omb  (1  Chr.  urli.  SSJ.  Knin  now  tba 
tnt  it  ttrj  ■iHindant  in  tbe  countrj'.  Alntcat 
fBj  riSfB  hu  it*  oltT^fTOie-  (Jertnin  diilrlcta 
■BT  be  (pedOed  vbere  at  vuioui  timei  thii  tm 
\at  baao  rer;  loxuriMit.  Of  Aifaer,  un  (be  ikirt* 
of  Ike  Letajiao,  it  ma  pnpbaied  that  be  ibouU 
'dip  hii  kM  in  oil"  (Pent,  ixiiii.  U).  The  im- 
atika  iwtghborbood  of  Jenualem  hu  alreail7 
tan  nnlioned.     In  Uw  aitkle  on  Uaia  we  ban 
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alluded  (o  iti  lirge  and  productive  oUit-modt  !■ 
(be  pnaoit  Jnj:  and  ve  maj  ntbl  to  Van  da 
VeUe'i  SynVi  (i.  386)  Ibr  tbdr  extent  and  beairt) 
in  Uw  rule  of  Shecbem.  The  eulttration  of  th* 
□ilve-liu  had  the  cloent  eonneetion  with  the  do- 
meatlc  lift  of  tbe  ImeliM,  Ihelr  trade,  and  t\ta 
theJT  public  eenaiDnlee  and  religiom  aoribip.  A 
good  iUmtnUoti  of  the  un  of  otlTfroli  Ibr  fcod  k 
funilihed  bj  3  Oir.  ii.  10,  vbere  m  an  loM  tbal 
Solomon  provided  Hiraiu'e  men  wltb  "twentj 
IhauaandliathiDroil."  Compare  Eim  Hi.  T.  T<ra 
'  '' '  '     L  traa  aupplied  for  home  con- 


unption 


ountryei 


•  Egjp« 


(Hoe.  lii.  1).  Thii  oil  VBB  uied  h 
(htu  it  na  an  erablnn  of  lO'Melgiitj  (1  Sam.  i 
1.  lii.  3,  B).  It  mi  alio  mixed  wllli  the  ofliriniti 
in  ucriRce  (1^.  ii.  1,  2,  6,  IG).  Bven  in  Um 
wildenitB  tttj  ttrict  direelioiu  were  given  that, 
In  the  Tabenucla,  tbi  bnditn  were  ta  ban  "pan 
oil  oUtb  beaten  for  the  light,  to  «Buie  Uw  lunp  !• 


on  ilnja"  {Ex.  iiriL  90).  For  Ibe  burning 
t  it  b  cammoa  lanipii,  tee  Uatt.  »>.  3, 4. 8.  Tbe 
■  of  il  go  the  baiT  and  akin 


l~'.  Et  ni  alio  emplo^  nirdicinallj  in  lursie*! 
a  s  (Lake  i.  34).*  Sm  »gfir>  Mark  ri.  13 ;  Jam. 
'.  14,  be  it*  UM  in  eombinalion  with  pnjtr  on 
Vkalf  if   the  >ick.      [Oil.;    Amoikt.]     Nor,  in 


jBt  the  wood,  which   ii  hard  and 
•ilid.  with  a  line  grain,  and  a  pleaiing  yeUon 
tiat.    In   SokKDOn'B  Temple  the  cherubim  n 
"°f  (Bt^tne"  (1   K.  Ti.  iS^f  u  alao  the  doon   1 


(tt.  31,  3S]  mmI  the  poMi  (w.  33).  Aa  to  laa 
brrriee  (-Tun.  ill.  13:  2  Vait.  iri.  SB),  which 
produce  the  oil,  thej  were  Knietimca  gathered 
h]r  ahakinif  the  tree  (U  iiit.  13),  wmetlmea  bj 
bfating  it  (Deut.  nil.  3D).  Then  (btkiwed  tbe 
tnadlDg  of  the  Mt  (Deut.  uuiii.  34;  Hie.  vi. 
lb).  Hence  tbe  maiUon  of  "oil-fiiU'-  (Joel  il. 
34).  Nor  muat  the  flower  be  paaacd  over  wilhout 
notice:  — 

"  H  hue  BomerlDt  ol«,  nlddlHlniDt  anon." 
Or.  ftuI.i.UG 
•i  draaded  b;  tbe  eoHinlor  of  the 


cfAtbcDa      laaJudlUi   { 
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tllve;  fot  tbe  leMt  ruiBing  of  a  breete  b>  up   U> 
mnm  the  ilowtvB  to  Ml:  '-- 

*'  Vlonfaaat  tAam :  Tratl  noenere  prntorrl." 

Or.  Ficut.  T.  821. 

TbDf  we  ace  the  force  of  the  words  of  Kliphaz  the 
Tenianite:  **  He  shall  cast  off  his  flower  like  the  | 
olive  **  (Job  XT.  33).  It  is  needless  to  add  that  the 
locust  was  a  ronnidable  enemy  of  the  olive  (Amos 
!?.  9).  It  happened  not  unfrequeutly  that  hopes 
were  disappointed,  and  that  "  the  labor  of  the  olive 
fiuled'*  (Hab.  ili.  17).  As  to  tbe  growth  of  the' 
tree,  it  tlirives  best  in  warm  and  sunny  situations. 
It  is  of  a  moderate  height,  with  knotty  gnarled 
trunks,  and  a  smooth  ash-oolored  bark.  It  grows 
slowly,  but  it  lives  to  an  immense  af^e.  Its  look  is 
singi^arly  indicative  of  tenacious  vigor:  and  thiit 
ii  the  force  of  what  it  said  in  Scripture  of  its 
**  greenness,"  as  emblematic  of  strength  and  pros- 
perity. 'I1ie  leaves,  too,  are  not  deciduous,  lliose 
who  see  olives  for  the  first  time  are  occasionally 
disappointed  by  the  dusty  color  of  their  foliago; 
bai  Ui.'we  who  an  fiuniliar  with  them  find  an  in- 
rxpressible  charm  I  n  the  rippling  olianges  of  these 
steiider  gray-jrreen  leaves.  Mr.  Kusikin's  paces  in 
the  Sttmfi  of  Venice  (iii.  175-177)  are  not  at  all 
mrhVhfnuit. 

The  literature  of  this  subject  is  ver}-  extensiA-e. 
All  who  have  written  on  the  trees  and  plants  (if 
Scripture  have  devoted  some  space  to  the  clU^e. 
One  especially  dtesen'es  to  be  nipiittoiied,  naniply, 
Thomson,  Lnnd  and  Buttk,  pp.  51-57.  liut,  for 
Biblical  illusUvtion,  no  later  work  is  so  useful  ss 
the  HieroboUmicm.  of  Celsius,  the  friend  and  patron 
of  Linnvus.  J.  S.  11. 

*  The  not»e  olive-yards  of  Attica,  which  Tanl 
must  have  suen  whether  he  went  frr»m  Athens  to 
Corinth  by  tbe  way  of  M^;ara  or  Pirseeus  (.Acts 
zviii.  1 ),  still  preserve  their  ancient  &me.  Allusion 
is  made  above  to  the  oli\'e-pres8.  l)r.  W.  M.  Thom- 
son found  several  such  presses  still  well  pr^erved 
from  early  Hebrew  times,  at  Um  el-Ai'OMnifff  not 
Cur  from  Tjre,  a  little  north  of  Kan&h.  [Kakah .] 
**  Two  columns,  about  two  feet  sqnare  and  eight 
feet  high,  stand  on  a  stone  base,  and  have  a  stone 
of  the  same  length  and  size  on  the  top.  Some- 
times there  are  two  on  the  top,  to  make  it  more 
firm.  These  oolumns  are  about  two  feet  apart,  and 
in  the  inner  sides,  facing  each  other,  are  grooves 
cut  from  near  Uie  top  to  the  bottom,  about  four 
inches  deep  and  six  wide,  in  which  the  pUnk  which 
pressed  on  the  olives  moved  up  and  down.  .  .  .  The 
plank  was  placed  upon  them  and  pressed  down 
by  a  long  beam  acting  as  a  lever,  by  the  aid  of 
the  great  stones  on  the  top  of  the  oolumns.  .  .  . 
CkMe  to  the  press,  are  two  immense  stone  basins, 
in  which  the  olives  were  ground.  I  measured  one 
which  had  recently  been  uncovered.  It  was  seven 
feet  two  inches  in  diameter,  a  foot  deep,  with  a  rim 
six  inches  thick;  a  huge  bowl  of  polished  stone, 
without  a  flaw  or  crack  in  it  *'  {BibL  Sacra^  xii. 
8'i2  f.).  'Hie  same  writer  {Land  and  Book,  i.  72- 
76)  explains   in   a  striking   manner  the  various 


m»  otiramm.    Tbm  nainss  i4>pUed  to  the  moiint  In 

the  Taxgums  are  as  follows :  KTI^  *n!)l3  or  H'^^t 
^  flam.  XT  80,  2  K.  xxlU.  18.  E^  xl.  28,  Zcch.  Jy^lU 
Hni{^  'l3  (Oant  tUI.  8 ;  and  Oen.  vUi.  11,  Pseudo 
lM.>Mlj|.    Tke  laMw  Is  ths  naiue  smployed  in  the 
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Seripture  alluaioBs  to  Ihe  oKve  (J  >b  zv.  88;  lisL 
iU.  18;  Is.  xvii.  6;  Deit.  zzit.  20).  «•  llw  litea,' 
sayi  Mr.  'hittram,  **of  many  of  the  desuted 
towns  of  Jadab  bear  witness  to  tlie  fimner  abon- 
dance  of  tbe  olive,  where  it  now  no  longer  exkis 
by  tbe  oil-presses,  with  tbefr  gutters,  tnnii^bs,  and 
eistems  hewn  out  of  the  scrfid  roek.  I  ha««  seen 
nuiny  of  them  &r  south  of  Hebron,  where  not 
an  oU\e  has  existed  for  centuries,  and  also  nanj 
among  deserted  thickeU  of  Canne!  **  (NmL  liUi. 
of  ih€  BibU,  p.  876).  Most  of  tbe  pMsages  whicb 
refin*  to  the  olive  might  have  been  written  \n  our 
own  day,  so  remarkably  do  the  present  enstonii 
accord  with  those  of  the  oldest  known  infaftbitaiiti 
of  the  bind.  I^eyrer  (Henog*s  Real-Kncyk,  x.  5 17> 
quotes  Scholz  {Ltihmfffn  tfet  Hfiekttm,  ▼.  86)  at 
saying  that  the  wild  olive  uiay  be  and  ia  ased  !ii 
the  Eiast  for  grafting  the  cultivated  olive  when  tiK 
latter  becomes  anftultfhl;  but  It  is  genctmlly  •!• 
k>wed  that  Paul  does  not  refer  in  Rom.  d.  17  to 
any  actual  process  in  nature,  but  aasames  the  ease 
for  the  sake  of  illustration.  U 

•    OLIVE -BEURIES     (Jam.     iU.    18. 

[UUVK.] 

OLIVES.  MOUNT  OP  (D^/Tjn  nn : 

rh  tpos  rm¥  iXtumw  :  Mom  OSwimm).  The 
exact  expression  **  the  Blount  of  OllTes "  oeenrs 
in  the  O.  T.  in  Zeeh.  xir.  only;  in  the  other 
places  of  the  O.  T.  In  which  it  is  referred  to,  the 
form  employed  is  the  ** ascent  of « the  olives*'  {i 
Sam.  XV.  30;  A.  V.  inaccurately  **  the  aacent  of 
Mount  01i\'et'*),  or  simply  *'tlie  mount**  (Neh. 
viii.  15),  **  the  mount  facing  Jerusalem  "  (1  K.  xi. 
7 ),  or  "  tlie  mountain  which  Is  on  the  east  side  of 
the  citv  "  (Kx.  xi.  28). 

In  the  N.  T.  three  fauns  of  the  word  occur:  (1) 
The  usual  one,  "  The  Moont  of  Olives  **  Wh  ipos 
rw  iXeuM.  (2.)  By  St.  Luke  twiee  (xix.  29. 
xxi.  87);  "the  moont  called  FJai6ii'*  {rh  6.  rh 
JcoA.  iXat^v ;  Rec.  Text,  *EAiucvy,  which  is  fol- 
lowed by  the  A.  V.).  (3.)  Also  by  St.  Luke  (Acts 
i.  U\  the  "mount  called  GUvet"  (8p.  rh  nX. 

dXtuAfos)' 

It  is  the  well-known  eminence  on  the  east  of 
Jerusalem,  intimately  and  characteriatlcally  coo 
nected  with  some  of  the  gravest  and  moat  aignifi- 
cant  events  in  the  history  of  the  Old  Teatamcntt 
the  New  Testament,  and  the  intervening  timoa,  and 
one  of  the  flnnest  links  by  which  the  two  are  mked ; 
the  scene  of  the  flight  of  David  and  the  triwmphal 
progress  of  the  Son  of  David,  of  tbe  idoblry  of 
Solomon,  and  the  agony  and  betrayal  of  Christ. 

If  anything  were  wanting  to  fix  the  poaitiou  of 
the  Mount  of  Olives,  it  would  be  amply  settled  by 
the  account  of  the  first  of  the  events  just  named,  ss 
reUted  in  2  Sam.  xv.,  with  the  elucidations  of  the 
LXX.  and  Josepbus  (AnL  vii.  9).  David's  o(^ 
was  to  place  tbe  Jordan  between  himself  and  Ab- 
salom. He  therefore  flies  by  tbe  road  called  » tbt 
road  of  the  wilderness  *'  (xv.  23).  This  leads  hia 
acroas  the  Kidron,  past  the  wdl-known  oUte-trie  * 
which  marked  tbe  path,  up  the  toilscme  aseent  of 


mshua  {Pirrak,  c.  8).  Its  BManlng  Is  ^^  >U  **  or  *'fllnl> 
ment*'  Tbe  modem  Arable  naaae  ftar  the  wImIb  cUft 
ssems  to  be  Jebrl  et-Zeit^  t.  e,  Moant  of  Olives,  «• 
Jfbet  3V.  the  moont  of  tbe  nMont,  meantng,  Iha  kD> 
portant  moont. 

b  The  allosion  to  this  tree,  wbkh  sm  »I»m  Ib  ttv 
LXX.  of  ver.  18,  lias  vanished  fitta  tbm 
text. 
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pot  at  which  hs  wu  lomutomed  to  wor- 
'  At  thii  ipot  hs  ag^Q  pctfonncd  hU 
—  It  mmt  bx-n  hidi^  hr  the  liit  lime 
—  ud  look  bli  ftnvall  of  the  dtj,  "  with  muv 
ttm,  M  out  *bo  had  kut  hit  Ungdom."  Hi  Iben 
tiBTHd  the  fDOUnlt,  uid  tBtr  fming  BahuriiD, 
jKDlisblj  kbont  where  Bethen;  now  aluidi,  oon- 
tinnad  Uw  dtwent  tbrougb  the  "  drf  end  thlnt;  ' 
knd  "  nntil  be  uriTed  •*wmrj  "  et  the  bank  of 
'   T  (Joaiph.  Ant.  tU.  9,  {{  9-6;  S  Sam.  irl. 


Kii 


.  ai,  U). 


Tfak,  vhkfa  !■  the  earilirt  nwDtioii  ■  of  the 
Heant  of  Olina,  h  aln  i  eomplete  ioCradurtion 
to  H.  it  iUadi  forth,  with  enir;  haton  eomplde, 
ibncet  a*  if  in  a  plctate.  lU  neaineH  to  Jeni- 
■aln;  the  nrine  at  Ha  foot;  tbe  olJTe-tne  at 
iu  bale  i  the  etnp  road  throiigb  tbe  tnea  •  to  the 
Hmaiit ;  the  lomaifcable  iilew  tam  thence  of  Zlon 
•ad  Iba  dt;,  aprad  appaalta  Bd  alnoat  Kiaab^ 
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to  riee  towitrdi  tbe  ipeetator  i  tbe  tmj  "etonn 

and  diut"/or  the  nigged  and  luHiydOMDl,— 
■11  are  caught,  nothing  eneiitial  b  omltlod. 

llie  noting  ralerencee  lo  it  in  the  Old  Tata- 
ment  an  bat  illght.  The  "  high  plana  "  whid 
Solomon  oonitructtd  for  the  gode  oT  hU  nDDieroni 
wirea,  wen  in  the  niount  "  facing  Jerunlnu  " 
(I  K.  li.  T)  — an  npreaalon  which  appIiM  to  the 
Mount  of  OliTo*  nnlj,  ai  bdeed  all  (»miDentat«n 
apply  it.  Modirn  Indition  [lee  below)  hae,  afler 
nme  heiitatioD,  llied  the  nte  of  thcae  lacctuaraa 
on  the  moit  aoutbem  of  the  four  nunmita  inlu 
which  tbe  whole  tange  of  the  niount  i>  dlrided 
mid  thenfote  hr  removed  ftotn  that  principal 
gumtnit  oier  wbich  Datid  took  hit  way.  Hut 
there  ia  nolbinK  In  the  O.  T.  to  countenance  thk, 
or  to  forbid  our  beliering  that  Solomon  adbeird  lo 
the  spot  Blroidj-  consecrated  in  the  lime  of  lib 
father.  The  reverence  which  in  our  daye  attubei 
to  the  ipot  on  the  reij  top  of  the  principal  lummlt, 
la  pnbahlj  Dnlj  changed  in  ite  object  from  what 
It  waa  in  tbe  time  of  the  Uivdom  el  Judab. 


Daring  the  neit  foor  hundred  jean  we  hai 
tbe  brief  nodoe  of  Joeiah*!  loonochunw  at  thi 
Ahai  and  Mananeh  had  no  doubt  niBiiilalm 
enlarged  the  oriitlnal  ereclioni  of  Solomon, 
Joaiafa demoiitbed.  Ha  "defiled  "  tbe  hl!.-h 
breke  to  pieoee  the  uncouth  and  obecene  a; 


r  whieh  defermed  them,  ent  down  the  Imagee,  or  pm- 
.  aililt  the  Hctuil  grata,  of  Aahlaroth,  and  effbetnallT 
I  itiaqualiAed  them  Am-  worship  br  flllini  up  the  eav. 
"  irithhunian1>one!<(3K.iiiii  I3,14V  Another 
hundred  jeart  and  we  And  a  further  mention 
—  this  time  in  a  lhart>ughl]>  dilftrent  connec- 


-laretored to thtidaj.  Thewordra 


"Id  I 


•■.«i,M-r|*y. 

<<  The  anther  0(  lb*  Tatsmn  Pendfjonatbao  Intro- 
«■  It  idll  aarUer     Acoordlufl  to  him.  Iba  eUra-laaf 
'     -     '    ta  Noali  waa  ploelNd 


(bat  th*  mount  had  M> 
.   Alt  that  la  aaU  h 
It  nf  tbe  oU«." 
DaTid  and  tali  men  kept  Iba 


II  (?  BlUB.  ITl.  U|  M 
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tf on.  It  b  DOW  the  great  repontory  for  the  vege- 
Ution  of  the  district,  pUnted  thick  with  olive,  and 
the  bushy  myrtle,  and  the  feathery  palm.  **  Go 
out**  of  the  city  *Mnto  the  mount" — was  the 
command  of  Ezra  for  the  celebration  of  the  first 
anniversary  of  the  Feast  of  Tabernacles  after  the 
Return  from  Babylon  —  "  and  fetch  olive  branches 
and  (oil-tree*  branches  and  myrtle-boughs,  and 
pahn4eaves,  and  branches  of  thick  trees  to  make 
booths,  as  it  is  written  '*  (Neh.  vUi.  15). 

The  cultivated  and  umbrageous  character  which 
ii  implied  in  this  description,  as  well  as  in  the  name 
of  the  mount,  it  retained  till  the  N.  T.  times. 
Caphnatha,  Bethphage,  Bethany,  all  names  of  places 
on  the  mount,  and  all  derived  from  some  fruit  or 
vegetation,  are  probably  of  late  origin,  certainly  of 
late  mention.  True,  the  "  palm>branches  **  borne 
by  the  crowd  who  flocked  out  of  Jerusalem  to  wel- 
come  the  **  I^phet  of  Nasareth,**  were  obtained 
from  the  dty  (John  zii.  18)  — not  impossibly 
from  the  gardens  of  the  Temple  (Ps.  xcii.  12, 13); 
but  the  boughs  which  they  strewed  on  the  ground 
before  him,  were  cut  or  torn  down  from  the  flg  or 
oUve  trees  which  shadowed  the  road  round  the  hill. 

At  this  point  in  the  history  it  will  be  conven- 
ient to  desoribe  the  situation  and  appearance  of  the 
Mount  of  Olives.  It  is  not  so  much  a  "  mount  *' 
as  a  ridge,  of  rather  more  than  a  mile  in  length, 
running  in  general  direction  north  and  south ;  cov- 
ering the  whole  eaiiteni  gide  of  the  city,  and  screen- 
ing it  from  the  bare,  waste,  uncultivated  country  — 
the  "  wilderness  **  —  which  lies  beyond  it,  and  fills 
up  the  space  between  the  Mount  of  Olivet  and  the 
I>ead  ScA.  At  its  north  end  the  ridge  bends  round 
to  the  west  so  as  to  form  an  inclosure  to  the  city 
on  that  side  also.  But  there  is  this  difference,  that 
wbeieas  on  the  north  a  space  of  nearly  a  mile  of 
tolerably  level  surface  intervenes  between  the  walls 
of  the  city  and  the  rising  ground,  on  the  east  the 
mount  is  dose  to  the  waUs,<>  parted  only  by  that 
which  from  the  city  itself  seems  no  parting  at  all  — 
the  narrow  ravine  of  the  ELidron.  You  descend 
from  the  Golden  Gateway,  or  the  Gate  of  St.  Ste- 
phen, by  a  sudden  and  steep  declivity,  and  no 
sooner  is  the  bed  of  the  valley  reached  than  you 
again  commence  the  ascent  of  Olivet.  So  great  is 
the  efftct  of  this  proximity,  that,  partly  from  that, 
and  partly  firom  the  extreme  clearness  of  the  air, 
a  spectator  from  the  western  part  of  Jerusalera  im- 
agines Olivet  to  rise  immediately  from  the  side  of 
the  Haram  ana  (Porter,  llandb,  p.  103  a ;  also  Stan- 
ley, B.  #  P.  p.  186). 

It  is  this  portion  which  is  the  real  Mount  of 
Olives  of  the  history.  The  northern  part  —  in  all 
probability  Nob,^  Mizpeh,  and  Scopus  —  is,  though 
geologically  oontinuous,  a  distuict  mountain;  and 
the  so-ealled  Mount  of  Evil  Counsel,  directly  south 
»f  the  Ccenaculum,  is  too  distant  and  too  com- 
pletely isolated  by  the  trench  of  the  Kidron  to 
daim  the  name.     We  will  therefore  confine  our- 


a  *  This  remaik  may  miskad  the  reader.    VTom 

cme  posltiODS  the  mount  may  appear  to  be  "  close  to 

the  irmlls,**  but  Is  actually  one  half  or  three  fourth 

■fa  mile  dtotsat,even  in  that  part  of  the  valley  when 

3Uvet  and  Moriah  appioaeh  nearest  to  eadh  other. 

H. 

6  flee  Mnm,  p.  1977. 

e  The  IbUowing  are  the  devatfons  of  the  neighbor- 
hood  (above  the  Medltenanean),  aoeordlnf  to  Van  de 
falde  (Af«motr,  p.  179) :  — 

Mount  or  OUves  (Chureh  of  Ascension)  3,794  ft. 
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selves  to  this  portion.  In  general  height  it  k  nol 
very  much  above  the  city:  300  feet  higher  Uiaa 
the  Temple  mount,<^  hardly  more  than  lUO  above 
the  so-called  Zion.  But  this  is  to  aome  extent 
made  up  for  by  the  close  proximity  whidi  exagger- 
ates its  height,  especially  on  the  side  next  to  it. 

The  word  "  ridge  **  bu  been  used  above  as  the 
only  one  available  for  an  eminence  of  some  length 
and  even  height,  but  that  word  is  hardly  araurate. 
There  is  nothing  "  ridge  like  '*  in  the  appeanmee 
of  the  Mount  of  Olives,  or  of  any  other  of  the  lime- 
stone hills  of  this  district  of  Palestine;  all  ii 
rounded,  swelling,  and  regular  in  form.  At  a 
distance  its  outline  b  almost  horizontal,  gradually 
sloping  away  at  its  southern  end;  but  when  ap- 
proached, and  especially  when  seen  ftom  bdow  ths 
eastern  waQ  of  Jerusak»n,  it  divides  itadf  into 
three,  or  rather  perhaps  four,  independent  sunuuita 
or  eminences.  Proceeiling  from  N.  to  S.  these  oecur 
in  the  following  order:  Galilee,  or  Viri  Galilei; 
Mount  of  the  Asoenaion ;  Prophets,  subordinate  to 
the  last,  and  almost  a  part  of  it ;  Mount  of  OflSenaa. 

1.  Of  these  the  central  one,  distinguished  by  the 
minaret  and  domes  of  the  Church  of  Uie  Asoennon, 
is  in  every  way  the  most  important.  The  church, 
and  the  tiny  hamlet  of  wretched  hovels  which  stv- 
round  it,  —  the  Ktfr  eU  TAr,  —  are  planted  slightly 
on  the  Jordan  side  of  the  actual  top,  but  not  so  fiu- 
as  to  hinder  their  being  seen  frt>m  all  parts  of  the 
western  environs  of  the  mountain,  or,  in  '«heir  turn, 
commanding  the  view  of  the  deepest  recesses  of  the 
Kidron  Valley  (Porter,  ffondb.  p.  103).  Three  patha 
lead  from  the  valley  to  the  sunuuit.  The  first 
—  a  continuation  of  the  path  which  descends  from 
the  St.  Stephen's  Gate  to  the  Tomb  jf  the  Virgin  — 
passes  under  the  north  wall  of  the  indosure  of 
Gethsemane,  and  follows  the  line  of  the  depression 
between  the  eentre  and  the  northern  hilL  The 
second  parts  from  the  first  about  50  yards  beyond 
Gethsemane,  and  striking  off  to  the  right  up  the 
very  breast  of  the  hill,  surmounts  tne  projection  on 
which  is  the  tradiUonal  spot  of  the  Lamentatian 
over  Jerusalem,  and  thence  proceeds  directly  up- 
wards to  the  village.  This  is  rather  shorter  than 
the  former;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  it  is  much 
steeper,  and  the  ascent  extremely  toilsome  and 
difficult.  The  third  leaves  the  other  two  at  tha 
N.  E.  comer  of  Gethsemane,  and  making  a  con- 
siderable detour  to  the  south,  visits  the  so-«aIled 
'*  Tombs  of  the  Prophets,*'  and  following  a  very 
slight  depression  which  oceurs  at  that  part  of  the 
mount,  arrives  in  its  turn  at  the  riDage. 

Of  these  three  paths  the  first,  ftom  the  &c»  that 
it  follows  the  natural  shape  of  the  ground,  is,  un- 
questionably,  okler  than  Uie  others,  which  diviat« 
in  pursuit  of  certain  artificial  objeets.  Every  con- 
sideration is  in  favor  of  its  being  the  road  takes 
by  David  in  his  flight  It  is,  with  equal  probability 
that  usually  taken  by  our  Lord  and  his  discipies  ic 
their  moining  and  evening  transit  between  J( 


"  Zion  **  (the  OosDaeulum) 
*<  Moriah  "(Har«marsa).     . 
N.  W.  eomee  of  dty   ... 
Yalley  of  KklroD  (Gethsemane) 
Valley  of  Kidron  (Bb-  Ey¥k) . 

Bethany 

Jordan     .... 


xjmn. 

S.4»ft. 
2,610  Ii. 
2,26111. 
1,898  ft 
IJOSft 
1,900  Itl 


1  •  Gompeie  the  table  of 
U.  p.  m  (Amer.  ed.). 
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vJiDt  and  Betlianj,  and  that  alao  by  whieh  tha 
ApoftlM  Ktanied  to  Jerusalem  after  the  Ascengion. 
[f  the  "« Tomba  of  the  Prophets  **  existed  before  the 
iestraetion  of  Jenualem  (aud  if  they  are  the  Peri- 
itereoo  of  Joeephu  ihey  did),  then  the  third  road 
b  next  in  antiquity.  11m  eeoond  —  having  prob- 
ibly  been  made  for  the  oonveaienoe  of  reaching  a 
ipoi  the  reputation  of  which  ii  comparatively  mod- 
on  —  must  be  the  rnont  recent. 

The  central  hill,  which  we  are  now  ccmsidering, 
parports  to  contain  the  sites  of  some  of  the  most 
laaed  snd  impressive  events  of  Christian  history. 
Dnnqg  the  Middle  Ages  most  of  these  were  pro- 
todcd  by  an  edifice  of  some  sort;  and  to  Judge  from 
|ha  repoita  of  the  early  travellers,  the  mount  must 
ii  one  time  have  been  thickly  covered  with  churches 
ind  convents.  The  following  is  a  complete  list  of 
these,  as  fiu-  aa  the  writv  has  been  able  to  ascertain 
them. 

(1.)  Commencing  at  the  western  foot,  and  going 
zradtally  up  the  hill." 

I  *  Tomb  of  the  Virgin:  containing  also  those  of 
Joseph,  Joachim,  and  Adna. 

GeUisemaoe:  cwtaining  — 
Olive  garden. 

*  Cavern  of   Chri8t*s  Pkmyer   and    Agony. 

(A  Church  here  in  the  Ume  of  Jerome 
and  WiUibald.) 
Rock  on  which  the  8  disciples  slept. 

•  Place  of  the  caf^ure  of  Christ.    (A  Church 

in  the  Ume  of  Bernard  the  Wise.) 

Spot  from  which  the  Virgin  witnessed  the  ston- 
ing of  St.  Stephen. 

Do.  at  which  her  girdle  dropped  during  her  As- 
sumption. 

Do.  of  our  Lord*s  Tjimentation  over  Jerusalem, 
Lxtke  xiz.  41.  (A  Church  here  formerly, 
eaOed  Domimu  JUtit;  Surius,  In  Mislin, 
fi.  476.) 

Do.  on  whieh  He  first  said  the  Lord*s  Prayer,  or 
wrote  it  on  the  stone  with  his  finger  (S»- 
wulf,  Early  Trav.  p.  42).  A  splendid  Church 
liere  formerly.  MaundeviUe  seems  to  give  this 
as  the  spot  where  the  Beatitudes  were  pro- 
nounced (/-;.  TV.  p.  177). 

Do.  at  whieh  the  woman  taken  in  adultery  was 
broui^ht  to  Him  (Bernard  the  Wise,  t\  Ti\ 
^28). 
*T(Mnbs  of  the  Prophets  (Matt,  xxiii.  i9):  con- 
taining, according  to  the  Jews,  those  of  Hag- 
gai  and  Zechariaii. 

Cbfe  in  which  the  Apostles  composed  the  Creed : 
called  also  Church  of  St  Mark  or  of  the  12 
Apostles. 

Spot  at  whieh  Christ  discoursed  of  the  Judgment 
to  come  (Matt.  xxiv.  3). 

Obve  of  St  Pebgia:  according  to  the  Jews,  sep- 

nldire  of  Hididah  the  Prophetess. 
*F1aee  of  the  Ascension.     (Church,  with  subse- 
quectly    a    large    Augustine    convent    at- 

tMhMl.) 

Spot  at  whieh  the  Virgin  was  warned  of  her 
death  by  an  angel.    In  the  valley  between 


•  Thm  above  eatelogna  has  bean  eoopUed  from 
iwuvBiBlaa,  Doabdaa,  and  MlsUn.  TLj  last  cf  these 
Vecfca,  with  (leat  preteosloo  to  aoearaey  Is  very  In- 
santaic.  (Mlalacal  wfcienoes  to  othsL  wotks  are  o^ 
MioaaUjr  given. 

ft  FiaiMry  Indvlgrace  Is  accorded  by  the  Church  of 
lane  to  thoee  who  radte  the  Lard*s  Piayer  and  the 
t«e  llMla  at  tbe  spots  narked  thiw  (•). 
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the  Ascension  and  Viri  (Salilai  (Maunda- 
ville,  p.  177,  and  so  Doubdan) ;  but  MaundreL 
{E.  Tr.  p.  470)  places  it  ck>se  to  the  cave  of 
Pelagia. 
Viri  Gidilsei.  Spot  from  which  the  Apostkf 
watched  the  Ascension :  or  at  which  Christ 
first  appeared  to  the  8  Maries  after  his  Us»- 
urrection  (Tobler,  p.  76,  note). 

(2.)  On  the  east  side,  descending  from  the 
Church  of  the  Ascension  to  Bethany. 

The  field  in  which  stood  the  fruitless  fig-tree. 
Bethphage. 

Bethany:  House  of  Laaarus.  (A  Church  there  in 
Jerome's  time;  Ub,  de  SUu^  eta.   *'Betb- 
ania.**) 
*Tomb  of  Lazarus. 

*Stone  on  which  CSirist  was  sitting  when 
Martha  and  Mary  came  to  Uim. 

llie  mi^ori^  of  these  sacred  spots  now 
mand  little  er  no  attentk>n ;  but  thne  still 
BttfiBciently  laered  —  if  authentic  —  to  consecmte 
any  pUce.  These  are:  (1.)  Gethsemane,  at  the  fool 
of  the  moont  (2.)  The  place  of  the  Lamentation 
of  our  Saviour  over  Jerusalem,  half-way  up;  and 
(8.)  The  spot  from  which  He  ascended,  on  the 
summit 

(1.)  Of  thesB,  Gethsemane  is  the  only  one  whlsh 
baa  any  claim  to  be  authentic.  Its  daims,  how- 
ever, are  considerable;  they  are  ^ken  of  else- 
where. 

(9.)- The  first  person  who  attached  the  Ascension 
of  Christ  to  the  Mount  of  Oli^-es  seems  to  have  been 
the  Empress  Helena  (a.  d.  326).  Eusebius  {VU. 
CoMt,  Ui.  §  43)  states  that  she  erected  as  a  memo- 
rial of  that  event  a  sacred  house  «  of  assembly  ci. 
the  highest  part  of  the  mount,  where  then  waa  a 
cave  which  a  sure  tradition  (A^t  iXi^%)  teiti» 
fied  to  be  that  in  which  the  Saviour  had  imparted 
mysteries  to  his  disciples.  But  neither  this  ac- 
count, nor  that  of  the  same  author  (Euseb.  DtmomL 
Evany,  vi.  18)  when  the  cave  is  again  mentioned, 
do  more  than  name  the  Mount  of  Olives,  generally, 
as  the  place  from  which  Christ  ascended :  they  £k 
no  definite  spot  thereon.  Nor  does  the  Bordeaux 
Pilgrim,  who  arrived  shortly  after  the  building  of 
the  church  (a.  d.  333),  know  aiothing  of  the  exaai 
spot  He  names  the  Mount  of  Olives  as  the  pbMt 
where  our  Lord  used  to  teach  his  disciples;  men- 
tions that  a  basilica  of  Constantine  stood  then 
.  .  .  heeareAiUy  points  out  the  Mount  of  Tkana- 
figuation  in  the  neighborhood  (!)  but  is  silent  on 
the  Ascension.  From  this  time  to  that  of  Aiculf 
(A.  D.  700)  we  have  no  information,  except  the 
casual  reference  of  Jerome  (a.  d.  890),  cited  bdow. 
In  that  immense  interval  of  370  years,  the  basilica 
of  Constantine  or  Helena  had  p^iven  way  to  the 
round  church  of  Modestus  (Tobler,  p.  92,  rurfe),  and 
the  traditbn  had  become  finiily  established.  The 
church  was  open  to  the  sky  **  bMause  of  the  passage 
of  the  Ijord's  body,"  and  on  the  ground  in  the 
centre  wen  the  prints  of  his  feet  in  the  dust 
{puhere).  The  cave  or  spot  hallowed  by  his  preach- 
ing to  his  disciples  appesrs  to  have  been  moved  off 
to  the  north  of  Bethany  {Early  Tmv.  p.  6). 

Since  that  day  many  changes  in  detail  have  oe* 


«  *IipW  ebar  Uuktiviat.    This  chnroh 
mounted  by  a  conspleoous  gilt  cross,  the  gUtler  of 
whkh  was  visible  hr  and  wide.    Jerome  rates  to  H 
Mveral  ttmci.    See  espeelally  Ejiritapk.  Pauia^  "trvs 
,  nitUans,*'  and  his  eonuneat  on  Xsph.  I.  lA. 
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Bwred  the  **duit*'  has  given  way  to  stooe,  in 
which  the  print  of  fint  one,  tlien  two  feet,  wm 
Koognized,a  one  of  which  by  a  strange  fate  ii  said 
DOW  to  rest  in  the  Moeque  of  the  Alcaa.  ^  'llie  build- 
ings too  liare  gone  through  altentions,  additions, 
and  fiiiallj  losws,  which  hu  reduced  them  to  their 
present  condition :  a  nioeque  with  a  paved  and  un- 
roofed court  of  irregular  shape  adjoining,  round 
which  are  ranged  the  altars  of  \-arious  Christian 
ehurches.  In  the  centre  is  the  rairaculous  stone 
surmounted  bj  a  cupola  and  screened  bj  a  Moslim 
Kibleh  or  praying-place,'  with  an  altar  attached, 
on  which  the  Christians  are  permitted  once  a  year 
to  say  miM  (WilUams,  Hoiy  6%  U.  446).  But 
through  all  these  changes  the  locality  of  the  As- 
cension has  remained  constantly  the  same. 

The  tradition  no  doubt  arose  from  Uie  fisct  of 
Helena's  havuig  erected  her  memorial  church  on 
the  summit  of  the  hill.  It  has  been  pointed  out 
that  she  does  not  appear  to  have  had  any  intenUon 
of  fixing  on  a  precise  spot;  she  desired  to  erect  a 
memorial  of  the  Ascension,  and  this  she  did  on  the 
summit  of  the  Mount  of  Olives,  partly  no  doubt 
because  of  its  conspicuous  situation,  but  mainly 
beeauae  of  the  existence  there  of  the  sacred  caveni 
in  which  our  Lord  had  taught.''  It  toolc  nearly 
three  centuries  to  harden  and  narrow  this  gcnend 
recognition  of  the  connection  of  the  Mount  of  Olives 
with  Christ,  into  a  lying  invention  in  contradiction 
3f  the  Gospel  narrative  of  the  Ascension.  For  a 
oontmdieiion  it  undoubtedly  is.  Two  accounts  of 
the  Ascension  exist,  both  by  the  same  author  — 
tbe  one,  Luke  xxiv.  50,  61,  the  other.  Acts  i.  6-11. 
IIm  former  only  of  these  names  the  place  at  which 
our  Lord  ascended.  That  place  was  not  the  sum- 
mit of  the  mount,  but  Bethany  —  ^  He  led  them 
out  as  far  as  to  Bethany  '*  —  on  the  eastern  slopes 
of  the  mount  nearly  a  mile  beyond  the  traditional 
spot.*  The  narrative  of  the  Acts  does  not  name 
the  scene  of  the  occurrence,  but  it  states  that  after 
it  had  taken  pbce  the  Apostles  "  returned  to  Jeru- 
salem from  the  mount  called  Olivet,  which  is  fbom 
Jerusalem  a  sabbath  day's  journey.*'  It  was  their 
natural,  their  only  route:  but  St.  Luke  is  writing 
for  Gentiles  ignorant  of  the  localities,  and  there- 
fore he  not  only  names  Olivet,  but  adds  the  general 
Information  that  it  —  that  is,  the  summit  and 
main  part  of  the  mount  —  was  a  Sabbath-day's 
journey  from  Jerusalem.  Tlie  specification  of  the 
distance  no  more  applies  to  Bethany  on  the  Anther 

«  Bven  Um  toss  wars  made  out  by  some  (Tobler,  p. 
108,  nou). 

b  The  "  Chapel  at  the  foot  of  lea  "  Is  at  the  sooth 
sod  of  the  main  aisle  of  the  Aki«,  almost  under  the 
dome.  At  xched  to  its  northern  side  Is  the  Pulpit. 
At  the  timj  of  AU  Bey's  visit  (il.  218,  and  plate  lul.) 
it  was  called  Sidna  iiM,  Lord  Jesus ;  but  he  says 
nothing  of  the  foot-mark. 

«  See  the  plan  of  the  edifice,  In  its  present  con- 
dition, on  the  margin  of  8ig.  Pierottl's  map,  1861. 
(Hher  plans  are  given  In  Quaresmios,  il.  818,  and  B. 
Amieo,  No.  84.  Areulfs  sketch  Is  in  Tobler  {aHoak- 
fy^Ue,  etc.). 

ft  Since  writing  this,  the  writer  has  obesrved  that 
Mr.  Stanley  has  taken  the  same  view,  almost  in  the 
Mme  words.    (See  S.  ^  P.  eh.  xiv.  p.  464.) 

«  The  Mount  of  Olives  ssema  to  be  used  for  Bethany 
also  la  Luke  xzi.  87,  compared  with  Matt.  xzi.  17, 
xxvl.  6,  Mark  xiv.  8.  The  morning  walk  ttcm  Beth- 
«ay  did  not  at  any  rate  terminate  with  the  day  after 
hw  arrival  at  Jerusalem.  (See  Blark  xi.  20.)  One 
Bads  of  reconciling  the  two  narratives  —  whfeh  do  not  j 
»«d  ssoOBciUBg—ls  to  say  that  the  district  of  Beth- 1 
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sidt  of  the  mount  than  to  GethMmano  oo   Iks 
nearer. 

And  if,  leaving  the  evidenoe,  we  consJder  the  rel- 
ative fitness  of  the  two  spots  for  sueh  an  event, — 
and  compare  the  retired  and  wooded  slopes  anmnd 
Bethany,  so  intimately  connected  with  the  last 
period  of  bis  liiiB  and  with  the  friends  who  relirred 
the  dreadful  pressure  of  that  period,  and  to  whosn 
lie  was  attached  by  such  binding  ties,  with  an  open 
public  spot  visible  from  every  part  of  the  dty,  aiad 
indeed  for  miles  bi  mery  direction  —  we  shall  have 
no  difficulty  in  deciding  which  is  the  More  a|^iro- 
priate  scene  for  the  bet  act  in  the  earthly  sqjoiuii 
of  One  who  always  sfammed  publicity  even  befiora 
his  death,  and  whoee  conimunica.ions  after  hit 
resurrection  were  confined  to  his  diaeiples,  and^ 
marked  by  a  singuhir  privacy  and  nservey 

(3.)  The  third  of  the  tliree  traditionary  spots 
mentioned  —  that  of  tlte  l^Auientation  o^^er  J< 
lem  (Luke  xix.  41-44)  —  is  not  more  happily 
than  that  of  the  Ascension.  It  is  on  a  niamslon  oc 
protuberance  which  projects  from  the  slope  of  the 
breast  of  the  hill,  about  300  ^-ards  above  Gethsenn 
ane.  llie  sacred  narrati\-e  requires  a  spot  on  the 
road  from  Bethany,  at  which  the  city  or  temple 
should  suddenly  come  into  view:  but  this  is  one 
which  can  only  be  reached  by  a  w;Uk  of  several 
hundred  yards  over  the  breast  of  the  hill,  tciih  tke 
temple  nnd  city  full  in  siykt  (Me  whole  time.  It 
is  also  pretty  evident  that  the  path  which  now 
paa^ea  tho  spot,  is  subsequent  in  date  to  the  fixing 
of  the  spot.  As  abcady  remarked,  the  natural  road 
lies  up  the  valley  between  this  bill  and  that  to  the 
north,  and  no  one,  unless  with  the  special  objaei 
of  a  visit  to '  this  spot,  would  take  this  very  in  • 
convenient  path.  The  inappropriateness  of  this 
place  has  been  noticed  by  niitny;  but  Mi.  Stanle/ 
was  the  first  who  ga^-e  it  its  death -btow,  by  point- 
ing out  the  true  spot  to  take  its  place.  In  a  wdU 
known  passage  of  8mai  and  Palettme  (pp.  190-193  \ 
he  showi  that  the  road  of  our  Iword*s  **  Triumphal 
entry  **  must  have  been,  not  the  shoit  and  sleep 
path  over  the  summit  used  by  small  parties  of  pe- 
destrians, but  the  longer  and  easier  route  round  the 
southern  shoulder  of  the  southern  of  the  three 
dirisions  of  the  mount,  which  has  the  peculiaritj  of 
prMentuig  two  suecesiive  views  of  Jerusalem;  the 
first  its  southwest  portion  —  the  modem  Zion ;  the 
seornid,  after  an  interval,  the  buildings  on  the  Tesa- 
ple  mount,  answering  to  the  two  points  in  the  nar- 

any  extended  to  tb»  summit  of  the  mount  Bat 
«  Bethany  "  in  the  N.  T.  b  nota  district  bat  e  vllia«s, 
and  it  wee  "  as  for  as  "  that  well-known  place  that 
"  U«  led  them  Ibrth." 

/  *  *'  like  the  fliat  appearance  to  the  shepherds,"  mjn 
Dr.  Howson,  "as  reoozded  by  8t  Luke,  like  the  flrsl 
mlraole  as  deseribed  by  Bt  John,  like  the  whole  falig> 
raphy,  as  given  both  by  them  and  the  other  twa 
Evangelists,  was  the  shuplidty  and  seeluskm  of  Us 
departure.  At  no  thne  did  the  Kingdon  of  tiod 
*  come  with  obeervatfon.^  Jesus  never  forced  h!n»— ff 
upon  public  notice.  It  was  not  the  men  high  la 
station  who  knew  UDm  best  ~  not  the  men  oelebxated 
for  learning  —  but  the  lonely  sutfarers,  the  penitent 
the  poor,  the  degraded,  and  the  despised.  The  evS< 
dence  was  niflleient,  but  not  irresistible  "  (LctfMMc  on 
Uu  Charatter  of  St.  AiW,  p.  280). 

The  passage  in  which  this  writer  ha^  grouped  t» 
gether  the  local  aad  historical  aaroclaiOns  conneelad 
with  the  Mount  of  Olives,  Ibnns  one  of  the  most  baaa 
tifVil  passages  to  be  found  In  our  SagUsh  hoeilMli 
ttterators  (Lwcam,  pp.  87-482).  H. 
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^\t  —  ihe  Howma  >f  tb9  multitude,  the  weep-  ' 
■^ofChriit 

2.  We  have  apokeD  of  the  oentnl  and  principal 
poftioD  of  the  mount.    Next  to  it  on  the  louthern 
tide,  icparsted  from  it  bj  a  slight  depression,  up 
irhieh  the  path  mentioned  above  as  the  third  taken 
its  coune,  is  a  hill  which  appears  neither  to  pos- 
sess, nor  to  have  poaaesaed,  anj  independent  name. 
It  ia  remarfcahle  onljr  for  the  fisMt  that  it  onitains 
the  ^singular  catnoomb"  known  as  the  ^*  Tombs 
of  the  Pi^»heta/*  probably  In  allusion  to  the  words 
af  Christ  (^latt.  uiu.  29).     Of  the  origin,  and 
a*«a  of  the  history  of  this  cavern^  hardly  anything 
b  known.     It  is  possible  that  it  ia  the  "rock 
calkd  Peristereon/*  named  by  Josepbus  {B,  J,  v. 
Hi  §  2)  in  deacriliing  the  course  of  Tltus'a  great 
vail «  of  dreumvaUatioii,  though  than  ia  not  much 
to  be  said  for  that  view  (see  Kob.  iii.  254,  note). 
To  the  earlier  pilgrims  it  does  nut  appear  to  have 
been   known;  at  least    thdr  descriptiona  hardly 
apply  to  its  present  siae  or  cooditioa.    Mr.  Stanley 
{S.  f  P.  p.  453)  ia  inclined  to  identi^  it  with  the 
cafe  roentimied  by  Eusebiua  aa  that  in  which  our 
Laid    taqght  hia  diadples,  and  alao  with  that 
vhieb  ia  menttooed  by  Arculf  and  Bernard  aa  con- 
taining **  the  four  tabka  *'  of  our  Lord  {Ear,  TV. 
pp.  4,  S0).     The  first  ia  not*  improbable,  but  the 
Mf*  of  Arealf  and  Bernard  aeema  to  have  been 
down  in  the  valley  not  far  from  the  Tomb  of  the 
Vinpn,  and  on  the  apot  of  the  betrayal  {tl,  Tr. 
p.  28),  therefore  close  to  Gethaeniane. 

3.  The  moct  southern  portion  of  the  Mount  of 
'Jlivea  b  that  usually  known  aa  the  "  Mount  of 
(Jfieiwa,**  Mom  OfftmiomSf  though  by  the  Araba 
called  BeUen  tl-Baioa^  m  the  bag  of  the  wind.**  It 
riaes  next  to  that  hMt  mention^;  and  in  the  hol- 
low between  the  two,  more  marked  than  the  de- 
piTssliOns  between  the  men  northern  portions,  nuia 
the  road  from  Bethany,  which  was  without  doubt 
the  road  of  Christ's  entry  to  Jerusalem. 

The  title  Mount  of  Oflkoae,  ^  or  of  Scandal,  waa 
bestowed  on  the  supposition  that  it  is  the  **  Mount 
ef  Cofniptlon,** «  on  which  Sofomon  ereeted  the 
high  plaoas  for  the  goda  of  hia  foreign  wi\-ea  (2  K. 
xiiiL  13;  IK.  zi.  7).  Thia  tradition  appeara  to 
be  of  a  reocnt  date.  It  ia  not  mentioned  in  the 
icwiah  traveUera,  Beqjamin,  hap-Pftrchi,  or  Petarr 
jiia,  and  the  first  appearance  of  the  name  or  the 
tTMiitkm  aa  attached  to  that  locality  among  Ctiris- 
Jan  writan,  appeara  to  be  in  .lohn  of  Wirtzburg 
(Tobkr,  p.  80,  nute)  and  Brocardus  ( Dtnei-ipHo  Ter, 
S,  cap.  is.),  both  of  the  13th  century.  At  that 
time  the  northern  summit  was  believeil  to  hare 
ben  the  site  of  the  altar  of  Chemosh  (Brocardus), 
the  soDthen  one  that  of  Molech  only  (Thietmar, 
Pmrtgr.  zi.  2). 


«  The  wall  ssiinii  to  hava  ciroased  the  Kidron  from 
boot  tbe  pmeat  St.  Stephen's  Gate  to  the  mount  od 
lie  opposite  aide.  It  then  ^'  turned  aouth  and  encom* 
paesed  the  mount  aa  Ikr  aa  the  rock  called  the  Oove- 
^  («XP^  *^  ncp*«Tcptwrof  Kakavit4tnft  v4Tp<i9)y  aud 
the  other  hill  which  lies  nest  It,  and  In  over  the  Valley 
if  SUoaaL."  Puittereon  may  be  used  aa  a  synooym 
fcr  eobtmbnrmmf  %  late  Latin  word  for  an  excavated 
iMMtaij  ;  and  there  la  pwhape  some  analog)  betw^n 
t  and  the  Wadp  HammAmj  or  Valley  of  Pigvona,  m 
lie  aeighhocbooa  oC  Tlhcviaa,  the  roc&«-  uum  J  whkh 
UMud  In  eavea  and  peribratknia.  (h  It  may  be  one 
<  those  hatf-Hehrow,  half-Oaeek  appeUatkmf,  which 
Awe  la  leasan  to  believe  Joeephus  baatowa  on  some 
fHiilawlirias  of  IHi<«ttaie,  and  which  have  yet  to  be 
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The  Bonthem  aummit  ia  cooatderably  kiwer  than 
the  centre  one,  and,  aa  already  remarked,  it  li 
much  more  definitely  aeparated  from  the  surround* 
ing  portiona  of  the  mountain  than  the  others  are. 
It  ia  alao  sterner  and  more  repulaive  in  ita  form. 
On  the  aouth  it  is  iMuuded  by  the  Wady  en-Nar^ 
the  continuation  of  the  Kidron,  curving  roun^ 
eaatward  on  ita  dreary  course  to  S.  Saba  and  th« 
Dead  Sea.  From  this  barren  ravine  the  Mount  of 
Oflbnse  rears  ita  rugged  sides  by  acclivities  barer 
and  steeper  than  any  in  the  northon  portion  of 
the  mount,  and  ita  top  presents  a  bald  and  desolate 
surface,  contraating  greatiy  with  the  cultivation  of 
the  other  aummita,  and  which  not  Improbably,  aa 
in  the  oaae  of  Mount  Ebal,  au^^eated  the  name 
which  it  now  bcara.  On  the  ateep  ledgea  of  ita 
western  faee  clinga  the  ill-favored  village  of  Sil- 
ifyiii,  a  few  dilapidated  towera  rather  thui  houais, 
t^eir  gray  bleared  waUa  hardly  to  be  diatinguiahed 
from  the  rock  to  which  they  adhere,  and  ii^abitad 
by  a  tribe  aa  mean  and  repulaive  aa  their  habita- 
tions.  [SiLOAM.] 

Crosaing  to  the  back  or  eaatem  aide  of  thia 
mountain,  on  a  half-isolated  promontory  or  apur 
which  overiooks  the  road  of  our  Lord'a  progreaa 
fironi  Bethany,  are  found  tanka  and  fonndaitions 
and  other  remama,  which  are  maintained  by  Dr. 
Barday  {CUjh  etc.  p.  66)  to  be  thoaeof  Bethphage 
(aee  alao  Stewart,  Tent  and  KAan,  p.  322). 

4.  The  only  one  of  the  four  suiumita  remaining 
to  be  conaidered  ia  that  on  the  north  of  tha 
^  Mount  of  Aaoenaion  *'  —  the  Karem  u-Styui, 
or  Vineyard  of  the  Sportsman;  or,  as  it  is  called 
by  the  modem  LAtin  and  Greek  Christiana,  the 
Viri  Galikei.  Thia  is  a  hill  of  exactiy  tiie  aama 
character  aa  the  Mount  of  the  Aaoenaion,  and  ao 
nearly  ita  equal  in  height  that  few  travellers  agne 
as  to  which  ia  the  more  lofty.  The  aummita  of 
the  two  are  about  400  yarda  apart.  It  atanda  di- 
reotiy  oppoaite  the  N.  £.  corner  of  Jeruaalem,  and 
ia  approached  by  the  path  between  it  and  the 
Mount  of  Aaoenaion,  which  atrikea  at  the  top  into 
a  crosa  path  leading  to  eUJiowiyeh  and  AmuUo, 
'Vhe  Arabic  name  well  reflects  the  fruitful  eharafr- 
ter  of  the  hill,  on  which  there  are  aeveral  vioeyarda, 
beaklea  much  cultivation  of  other  kinda.  The 
Chriatian  name  ia  due  to  the  auigular  tradition, 
that  here  the  two  angela  addreaaed  the  Apoatlea 
after  our  Lord'a  aaceuaion  — »« Ye  men  of  Gali- 
lee!** Thia  klea,  which  ia  ao  incompatible,  on 
account  of  the  diatauoe,  even  with  the  traditional 
spot  of  the  Aaoenaion,  ia  of  late  exiatenee  and  Inaa  • 
pjicable  origin.  The  first  name  by  which  wevi- 
counter  thia  hiU  ia  aimply  «« Galilee,**  ^  VaXiKaia 
(Pefdiocaa,  cir.  a.  d.  1250,  in  Rebnd,  PaL  cap. 
UL).     Brocardua  (a.  d.  1280)  describes  the  moun 


Investigated.  Tlioheodorf  (2>aveb  m  the  Baat^  p.  176) 
Is  wrong  In  saying  that  Josephos  *<  always  calls  It  tlw 
Doveoot."    lie  mentions  It  ojly  this  once. 
h  In  German,  Berg  dti*  Agrnemiste*, 

*  n^nO^n  nn«  This  aeema  to  be  oonneefead 
etymologlcaily  in  aome  way  with  the  name  by  which 
the  mount  la  occaaionaUy  rendered  In  tbn  Taiguma  - 

Sntt^Zd  "VftS  (Jonathan,  Cant.  vlli.  9;  Paendi^OD. 
Qen.  viil.  11)     One  Is  probably  a  play  on  the  other. 

Mr.  Stanley  (S.  ^  F.  p.  188,  Mitr,  arguea  chat  tha 
Mount  of  Oormption  waa  the  northern  hill  (VM  Oalli 
IibI),  beoanae  the  three  lanetuarlea  were  arith  tf  1^ 
and  thenflMSB  on  the  other  three  aummlts. 
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tafai  M  the  site  of  Solomon*!  altar  to  Chenioth 
{Descf.  cap.  U.)«  but  evidently  knows  of  no  name 
hr  it  and  eonnects  it  with  no  Christian  event, 
rbia  name  maj,  as  is  oonjeetured  (Quaresmius,  iL 
319,  and  Reland.  p.  S41).  have  originated  in  its 
being  the  eusiom  of  the  Apostles,  or  of  the  Galilte- 
sns  generally,  when  they  came  up  to  Jerusalem,  to 
take  up  their  quarters  then;  or  it  may  be  the  eeho 
or  distortion  of  an  ancient  name  of  the  fpot,  poeai- 
bly  the  Uelikith  of  Josh,  zviii.  17  —  one  of  the 
landmarks  of  the  south  boundary  of  Iteyamin, 
which  has  often  puzzled  the  topographer.  But, 
whatefer  its  origui,  it  came  at  hMt  to  be  considered 
as  the  actual  Galilee  of  northern  Palestine,  the 
place  at  which  our  Lord  appointed  to  nieet  his 
disciples  after  his  resurrection  (Matt,  zzviii.  10), 
the  scene  of  the  mhiusle  of  Cans  (Keland,  p.  338). 
This  transference,  at  onoe  so  extraordinary  and  so 
lostruetive,  arose  fifoui  the  same  desire,  combined 
with  the  same  astounding  want  of  the  critical  hc- 
rlty,  which  enabled  the  pilgrims  of  the  Middle  Ages 
U>  see  without  periilexity  the  scene  of  the  Transfigu 
ration  (Bordeaux  Pilgr.),  of  the  Beatitudes  (Maun- 
deville,  K.  Tr.  p.  177 ),  and  of  the  Ascension,  all 
crowded  together  on  the  simple  summit  of  the  cen- 
tval  hill  of  Olivet.  It  testified  to  the  same  feeling 
which  has  brought  together  the  scene  of  Jacob's 
viswn  at  iJethel,  of  the  sacrifice  of  Isaac  on  Moriah, 
and  of  David's  offering  in  the  threshing-floor  of 
Araunah,  on  one  hill ;  and  which  to  this  day  has 
crowded  within  the  walls  of  one  church  of  moder- 
ate size  all  the  events  connected  with  the  death 
and  resurrection  of  Christ. 

In  the  8th  century  the  place  of  the  angels  was 
npRsented  by  two  oulumns  «  in  the  Church  of  the 
Ascension  itself  (WiUibald,  E.  Tr.  p.  19).  So  it 
Itmuned  with  some  trifling  difierence,  at  the  time 
of  Sswulfs  viRJt  (A.  D  1102),  but  there  was  then 
also  a  chafiel  in  existence  —  apparently  on  the 
northern  sntuniit  —  purporting  to  stand  where 
Christ  made  his  first  appearance  after  the  resui^ 
raetion,  and  called  «  Galilee.**  So  it  continued  at 
Maundeville's  visit  (1322).  In  1580  the  two  pil- 
kurs  were  still  sliown  in  the  Church  of  the  Ascen- 
sion (Kadzivil),  but  in  the  16th  century  (Tol)ler, 
p;  75)  the  tradition  had  relinquished  its  ancient 
and  more  appropriate  seat,  and  thenceforth  became 
attached  to  the  northern  summit,  where  Maundi«ll 
(A.  u,  1697)  encountered  it  {t\  Tr.  p.  471),  and 
where  it  even  now  retains  some  hold,  the  name 
KaKUa  being  occasionally  applied  to  it  by  the 
\rabs«  (See  Pococke  and  Scholz,  in  Tobler,  p. 
2.)  An  ancient  tower  connected  with  the  tradition 
«BS  in  course  of  demolition  during  MaundrelPs  visit, 
*  a  Turk  having  bought  the  field  in  which  it  stood." 

The  presence  of  the  crowd  of  churches  and  other 
edifices  implied  in  the  foregoing  description  must 
have  rendered  the  Mount  of  Oli^-es,  during  the 
early  aod  middle  ages  of  Christianity,  entirely  un- 
like what  it  was  in  the  time  of  the  Jewish  kingdom, 
or  of  our  liord.  Except  the  high  pbces  on  the 
lummit  the  only  buildings  then  to  be  seen  were 
probably  the  wails  of  the  vineyards  and  gardens, 
and  the  towers  and  presses  which  were  their  inva- 
riable accompaniment.  But  though  tlie  churches 
ue  neariy  all  demoliahed  there  must  be  a  consider- 

«  These  oolumns  appear  to  have  been  seen  ss  late 
lA  A.  o.  1580  by  BadslvU  (Williams,  iio/y  aty.  U.  1S7, 

k  f  Iksrs  seems  to  be  some  doubt  whether  this  was 
m  annual  osramooy.    Jerome  (S^itapk.  Awte,  { 12) 
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able  difihrenee  between  t  vt  aspect  of  tht  moimiaiB 
DOW  and  in  those  daj-s  ahen  it  received  its  naflM 
from  the  abundance  of  its  olive-groves.  It  doei 
not  now  stand  so  preeminent  in  tUs  respect  amonie 
the  hills  in  the  neighborhood  of  Jerusalem.  *'  It 
is  only  in  the  deeper  and  more  secluded  slope  lead- 
ing up  to  the  northernmost  summit  that  these  \tn- 
eraUe  trees  spread  into  an}-thiiig  like  a  forest.** 
The  eedars  commemorated  by  the  Talmud  (Light- 
foot,  ii.  305),  and  the  date-palms  implied  in  tbc 
name  Bethany,  have  fitfed  still  worse :  tlicre  m  not 
one  of  either  to  be  found  within  many  miles.  Thtj 
change  is  no  doubt  due  to  natural  caoaes,  varia- 
tions of  climate,  etc. ;  but  the  check  was  not  im- 
probably given  by  the  ravages  committed  by  tlie 
army  of  Titus,  who  are  stated  by  Joeephus  to  hare 
stripped  the  country  round  Jerusalem  for  miVaa  ait^ 
miles  of  every  stick  or  shrub  for  the  banks  cri>- 
strueted  during  the  siege.  No  olive  or  et*du,  he  w- 
ever  sacred  to  Jew  or  Christian,  would  at  such  a 
time  esc^ie  the  axes  of  the  Roman  sappers,  and, 
remembering  how  under  similar  circumstances 
e\^ery  root  and  fibre  of  the  smallest  shrubs  were 
dug  up  fbr  fUel  by  the  camp-followers  of  our  armj 
at  Sebastopol,  it  would  be  wrong  to  deceive  our- 
selves by  the  belief  that  any  of  the  trees  now  exist- 
ing are  likely  to  be  tHb  same  or  even  deaeendants 
of  those  which  were  standing  before  that  time. 

Except  at  such  rare  occasions  as  the  passage  of 
the  caravan  of  pilgrims  to  the  Jordan,  there  muai 
also  be  a  great  contrast  between  the  silenee  and 
loneliness  which  now  pwades  the  mount,  and  the 
busy  scene  which  it  presented  in  later  Jewiah  tintea 
tiethphage  and  Bethany  are  constantly  lefaind  U 
in  the  Jewish  authors  as  places  of  much  resort  fbr 
bnsiness  and  pleasure,  'llie  two  lai^ge  cedars  al- 
ready mentioned  had  below  them  ahops  fbr  the  sale 
of  pigeons  and  other  necessaries  fbr  worshippen  in 
the  Temple,  and  appear  to  have  driven  an  enor- 
mous trade  (see  the  citations  in  Li|^tfoot,  it.  Jb, 
305).  Two  religious  ceremonies  pcrfbrmed  there 
must  also  have  done  much  to  increase  the  nnmbem 
who  resorted  to  the  mount.  The  appearance  of 
the  new  moon  was  probably  watched  for,  certainly 
proclaimed,  fhmi  the  summit  —  the  bng  torchn 
waving  to  and  fro  in  the  nKwnless  night  UU  an- 
swered Ihnn  the  peak  of  Kum  Surtabeh  ;  and  an 
occasion  to  which  the  Jews  attached  so  much 
weight  would  l<e  sure  to  attract  a  conoonrse.  llie 
second  ceremony  referred  to  was  burning  of  the 
Ked  Heifer.^  lliis  solemn  ceremonial  waa  enacted 
on  the  central  mount,  and  ui  a  spot  so  carefully 
specified  that  it  woukl  seem  not  difficult  to  fix  it. 
It  waa  due  east  of  the  sanctuary,  and  at  such  an 
elevation  on  the  mount  that  the  officiating  priest, 
as  he  slew  the  animal  and  sprinkled  her  blood, 
could  see  the  facade  of  the  sanctuary  through 
the  east  gate  of  the  Temple.  To  this  spot 
a  viaduct  was  constructed  across  tiie  \alley  m  n 
double  row  of  archca,  so  as  to  rsiae  it  far  atme  all 
possible  proximity  with  graves  or  other  defilements 
(see  citations  in  Ughtfoot,  ii.  89).  l^e  depth  of 
the  valley  is  such  at  this  place  (about  85Ci  M  fhun 
the  line  of  the  south  wall  of  the  present  ffamm 
srea)  that  this  viaduct  must  have  been  an  impor- 
tant  and  conspicuous  wotIl     It  was  probably  do> 


dlsUnetly  says  so ;  but  the  Rabbis  sssiei  that 
Moses  to  the  Gaptlvitjr  It  was  perfamid  but  < 
flmn  the  Oapttvlty  to  the  DsBtraeHoB  elglkt 
(Ughtlbot,  U.  806). 
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miMm>\  I J  the  Jewi  themielvei  on  the  ftppro«eh 
af  Titu*,  or  W'sa  earUer,  when  Poiupej  tod  his 
vmj  by  Jerieho  and  over  the  Mount  of  Olives, 
llktt  would  ecoount  satisfiurtorily  for  its  not  being 
ilinded  to  by  Josephus.  Daring  the  siege  the  10th 
legioa  had  its  fortified  camp  and  batteries  on  the 
top  of  tke  motuii,  and  the  fint^  and  some  of  thA 
kroest  cocoonten  of  the  siege  took  place  here. 

"TV  lasting  glory  of  the  Mount  of  Olives,"  it 
has  bem  well  said,  "  belongs  not  to  the  Old  Die- 
P^sation,  but  to  the  New.  Its  very  barrainesp 
of  inlemt  in  earlier  times  nets  forth  the  abundance 
of  those  aasoeiations  which  it  derives  finom  the 
dasiiig  scenes  of  the  saored  history.  Nothing,  per- 
haps, brings  before  us  more  strildngly  the  contrast 
of  Jewish  and  ChrisUan  feeling,  the  abrupt  and 
inharmonious  termination  of  the  Jewish  dispensa- 
tioD  —  if  we  exdude  the  culminating  point  of  the 
G«ipel  history  —  than  to  tontntst  the  blank  which 
OiivH  presents  to  the  Jewish  pilgrims  of  the  Mid- 
dle Ages,  only  dignified  by  the  sserifioe  of  *the 
red  heifer;  *  and  the  vision  too  great  for  words, 
which  it  oflers  to  the  Christian  traveller  of  all  times, 
ss  the  most  detailed  and  the  most  authentic  abid- 
ing place  of  Jesus  Christ.  By  one  of  those  strange 
eoinddenoes.  whether  accidental  or  borrowed,  which 
oeeasionally  appear  in  the  Rabbinical  writings,  it  la 
laid  ui  the  Midrssh,''  that  the  Shechinah,  or  Pres- 
ence of  (iod,  after  having  finally  retired  from  Jeru- 
««lem,  *  dwelt  *  three  yean  and  a  half  on  the  Mount 
of  Olives,  to  see  whether  the  Jewish  people  would 
itot  repent,  calling,  *  Return  to  me,  O  my  sons,  and 
I  will  return  to  yon ;  *  •  Seek  ye  the  Lord  while  He 
may  be  found,  caU  upon  Him  while  He  is  near: ' 
and  then,  when  all  was  in  vain,  returned  to  its  own 
place.  W.  ether  or  not  this  story  has  a  direct  al- 
Insion  to  the  ministretlons  of  Christ,  it  is  a  true 
expreasioii  of  his  relation  respectively  to  Jerusalem 
and  to  Olivet.  It  Is  useless  to  seek  for  traces  of 
his  preaenee  in  the  streets  of  the  sinee  ten  tinnes 
eaptured  city.  It  Is  impossible  not  to  find  them  in 
the  free  space  of  the  Mount  of  Olives  '*  (Stanley, 
8.  tf  P.  p.  IW). 

A  DOBograph  on  the  Mount  of  Olivet,  eaduuisting 
every  source  of  information,  and  giving  the  fullest 
refennoes,  will  be  found  in  TobIer*s  SUoahqutlk 
wtrf  dtr  (hiberg,  St  Gallon,  1863.  The  eoelesias- 
tkal  traditions  an  in  Quaresmius,  EhuidtUh  Ttmg 
S^acte,  it  i77-^40,  in,  Doubdan*s  aeoount  {Lt 
Vojfftge  de  la  Tern  Sninie^  Paris,  1657)  is  excel- 
lent,  sad  his  platts  very  correct.  The  passages 
resting  to  the  mount  in  Mr.  Stanley's  Sinai  and 
P'tletHne  (pp.  185-196,  462-454)  are  fUl  of  in- 
itrnellon  and  beauty,  and  ui  fixing  the  spot  of  our 
Ixtd*s  lanosntation  over  Jeruialem  he  has  certainly 
ciade  one  of  the  most  important  discoveries  ever 
tt»)ds  in  relation  to  this  interesting  locality.     G. 

OLIVET  (a  Sam.  zv.  80;  Acta  i.  12),  prob- 
iMy  derirvl  tnm  the  Vulgate,  mon»  qui  voaitw 
9lheH  in  itz  latter  of  these  two  passages.  [See 
JuTU,  Moinrr  of.J 

•  OLIVS-TABD.    [Olivb,] 

*  OLOPBB^BS.    [HoLOFKitiiBs.] 

OhYWPAa  COAv/AwSf :  Olynpiai),  a  Cbris- 
«B  at  Roma  (Rom.  zvi.  15),  perhaps  of  the  house- 


Janaa,  In  the  Midmak  TeMlim,  quotsd  by 
1. 88.  Oaa  this  statamoot  have  origlnafesd 
Bi.  xi.  28,  In  whteh  the 
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holdofPhiloIoguo.  Itltstatedby  I'leudo-HlppQlji 
tus  that  he  was  one  of  the  sevet  ty  disciples,  ana 
underwent  martjTtlom  at  Rome:  and  Baronius  ven 
tures  to  give  a.  d.  69  as  the  date  of  his  death. 

W.  T.  a 

OLTHTIUS  COA^uvios:  Ohfmpitu).  Out 
uf  the  ehief  epithets  of  the  Greek  deity  Zens,  so 
called  f^m  Mount  Olympus  in  Thessaly,  the  abode 
of  the  g3ds  (2  Maoc.  vi.  2).  [See  Jorvxk,  voL  Ii. 
p.  1518  6.] 

OMAE^US  Vlfffiaripos;  [Vat.  Moiipof ; 
Aid.  ^lu/tdtfoosi]  Abrwnui).  Ahram  of  the  sons 
of  Baal  (1  Esdr.  iz.  34;  oomp.  Ezr.  z.  34).  Tha 
Syriae  seeBBB  to  have  read  **  Ishmael.'* 

O^AR    C")^^    [perh.    doqueHt^  jftwaf]: 

'Oftdp:  Alex,  n/ioy  in  Gen.  xxxvi.  11:  Omar), 
Son  of  Eliphas  the  firstrhom  of  Esau,  and  ''duke  " 
or  phyhuvh  of  Edom  (Gen.  xzxtL  11. 16;  1  Chr. 
i.  36).  The  name  is  supposed  to  survive  in  that 
of  the  tribe  of  Amir  Arabs  east  of  the  Jordan. 
Bunsen  asserts  that  Omar  was  the  ancestor  of  the 
Bne  */lammer  in  noitheni  Edom  {Bibelwerkt 
Gen.  xxxvi.  11),  but  the  names  are  essentially  dif 
ferert. 

UltfEOA  (2).  The  last  letter  of  the  Greek 
alphabet,  as  Alpha  Is  the  first.  It  is  used  meta- 
phorically to  denote  the  end  of  anything :  **  I  am 
Alpha  and  Omega,  the  beginning  and  the  ending 
.  ...  the  first  and  the  hst  *'  (Rev.  1. 8. 11  [Rec. 

Text]).  The  symbol  DS,  which  cxmtains  the 
first  and  last  letten  of  the  Hebrew  alphabet,  is, 
aooording  to  Buxtorf  {Lex.  TaUn,  p.  244),  *<  among 
the  Cabalists  often  put  mystically  for  the  beginning 
and  end,  like  A  and  A  in  the  Apocalypse.''  Sehoett- 
gen  (Hot.  f/eb.  p.  1086)  quotes  firom  the  Jaikut 

Rubeni  on  Gen.  i.  1,  to  the  efSbd  that  fai  DH  an 
comprehended  all  letters,  and  that  it  is  the  name  of 
the  Shechinah.     [Alpha.] 

OMEB.    [Wkiohtb  akd  Mkamtbu.] 

OM'KI  ('•"JP?,  I.e.  nj-ipy,  pobably 
*<  servant  of  Jehovah  "  (Gesenius):  "AfiBpi,  [exe. 
Mic  vi.  16,  ZeLfifipi;  Vat.  2afA$peif  exe.  i  K.  juL 
26  (Vatl)f  2  Chr.  xxii.  2,  Aufipei;  Alex.  7Mft0pi^ 
exe.  2  K.  viii.  26,  Afifipt;}  ^AfUfwot^  Joeephi 
AnL  riU.  12,  §  6i  Amri).  1.  Originally  ^'eaf^taia 
of  the  host"  to  Elah,  was  afterwards  hiiisell 
king  of  Israel,  and  founder  of  the  third  dynasty 
When  Ehh  vras  murdered  by  Zimri  at  Tirzah, 
then  capital  of  the  northern  kingdom,  Ooiri  was 
engaged  in  the  siege  of  Gibbethon,  situated  in  the 
tribe  of  Dan,  whic^  had  been  ooeupied  by  tfw  Phi- 
listines, who  had  retained  it,  in  spite  of  the  efihrts 
to  take  it  made  by  Nadab,  Jeroboam's  son  and 
successor.  As  soon  ss  the  army  heard  of  Elah's 
death,  they  proclaimed  Omri  king.  Theniqion  he 
broke  up  the  siege  of  Gibbethon,  and  attacked 
Tinah,  where  Zimri  was  holding  his  oouit  as  Ung 
of  Israel.  The  city  was  taken,  and  Zimri  perishe? 
in  the  flames  of  the  palace,  after  a  reign  of  seven 
days.  [Zmm.]  Omri,  however,  was  not  allowed 
to  establish  his  dynasty  vrithout  a  struggle  against 
Tibni,  whom  "  half  the  people  **  (1  K.  xvi.  21.)  de^ 
sired  to  nise  to  the  throne,  and  who  was  braml^ 


^a>7  of  Jehovah  Is  said  to  have  Isft 

taken  Its  stand  on  the  Mount  of  Olives  —  ths 

tain  on  the  east  Bids  of  ttM  sttr  ? 
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MriiUd  i>*  his  bratber  Jonm.«  The  eivU  wo 
kMted  four  yttfi  (cf.  1  K.  z?i.  15,  with  83).  Af- 
ter the  defeat  wd  death  of  Tibol  and  Joram,  Omri 
reinied  for  eix  jeate  in  Unah,  although  the  palaee 
luten  waa  destroyed;  but  at  the  end  of  Umt  time, 
is  spite  of  the  proverbial  beauty  of  the  site  (Cant. 
n.  4),  be  transfened  his  rcaldeiice,  probaMy  from 
the  proved  ioabiUtj  of  Tuaah  to  stand  a  siege,  U> 
the  moontaln  Shonran,  better  known  by  its  Greek 
name  Samaria,  which  he  bought  for  two  talents  of 
sil^-er  from  a  rieh  man,  otherwise  unknown,  caUpd 
Shemer.^  It  is  situated  about  six  miles  fh>m 
Sheehem,  the  most  ancient  of  Hebrew  capitals; 
and  its  position,  according  to  Prof.  Stanley  (S,  cf 
P.  p.  840),  *>  combined,  in  a  union  not  elsewhere 
txind  in  Ptdestine,  strength,  fertility,  and  beauty.'* 
Bethel,  however,  remain^  the  religious  metropolis 
of  the  kfaigdom,  and  the  calf  worship  of  .lerohoam 
was  maintained  with  increased  determination  and 
disregard  of  God's  law  (1  K.  zvi.  96).  At  Samaria 
Omil  reigned  for  six  years  more.  He  seems  to 
have  been  a  vigorous  and  unscrupuloos  ruler,  rnx- 
ioos  to  strengthen  his  dynasty  by  intereuurse  and 
alliances  with  foreign  states.  Thus  he  made  a 
treaty  with  Benhad^  L,  king  of  Damascus,  though 
on  very  unfavorable  conditions,  surrendering  to  him 
some  frontier  cities  (I  K.  xx.  34),  and  among  them 
probably  Kamotb-gilead  (1 K  xxii.  3),  and  admitting 
into  Samaria  a  resident  Syrian  embassy,  which  is 
descril>ed  by  the  expression  "  he  made  streets  in 
Samaria  "  for  Benhadad.  (See  the  phrase  more 
fully  explained  under  Ahab.)  As  a  part  of  the 
Mme  S3'stem,  he  united  his  son  in  marriage  to  the 
daughter  of  a  principal  Pbcenician  prince,  which 
led  to  the  introduction  into  Israel  of  Baal  worship, 
and  all  its  attendant  calamities  and  crimes.  This 
worldly  and  irreligious  policy  is  denounced  by 
Micah  (vi.  16)  under  the  name  of  the  "  statutes  of 
Omri,"  which  appear  to  be  contrssted  with  the 
Lord's  precepts  to  his  people,  "  to  do  justly,  and  to 
love  mercy,  and  to  walk  humbly  with  thy  God." 
It  achieved,  however,  a  temporsry  success,  for  Omri 
left  his  kingdom  in  peace  to  his  son  Ahab;  and  his 
family,  unlike  the  ephemeral  dynasties  which  had 
preceded  him,  gave  four  kings  to  Israel,  and  oc- 
cupied the  throne  for  about  half  a  century,  till  it 
was  overthrown  by  the  great  reaction  against  Baal- 
worsliip  under  Jehu.  The  probable  date  of  Omri's 
accession  (t.  e.  of  the  deadis  of  Klah  and  Zimri) 
was  B.  c.  935:  of  Tibni's  defieat  and  the  b^inning 
of  Omri's  sole  reign,  B.  c.  931,  and  of  his  death, 
B.  c.  919.  G.  E.  L.  C. 

2.  ('Afiapirf:  [Vat.  Afiapua-])  One  of  the 
sans  of  Becher  the  son  of  Benjamin  (1  Chr.  vli.  8). 

3.  (*Afipl:  ['Vat.  Aftpfi-])  A  descendant  of 
Pharex  tlie  son  of  Judidi  (1  Chr.  ix.  4). 

a  The  LXX.  read  in  1  K.  xvl.  22,  ical  awi$ayt 
•afbi  ical  Impiiti.  b  Aifk^ht  ofrrod  h  nf  icotp^  cKetVy. 
Cwmld  pronounces  tbli  sn  ^  olRnibar  iebtcr  Zosats.** 

fr  *  The  fouodem  of  ettiss  bave  usually  given  to 
them  their  own  names,  but  (hart  relinquished  that 
honor  and  called  Samaria  after  the  fanner  owner  of 
iie  hill.  The  ftu;t,  however,  of  his  having  built  the 
elty,  which  the  Biblical  name  ■oppnmwo,  has  been 
confirmed  by  an  unexpected  witness.  In  the  Anyrian 
Inscriptions  Samaria  is  found  designated  as  Beth 
Khumn,  \.  e.  "house**  or  ^  palace  of  Omri.**  Bee 
Layerd,  Diseortries  in  the  Rums  of  Nineveh  and  Bah' 
y/on,  p.  018,  and  RawUnaon's  Five  Monatehie$^  11.  386. 
Dean  Btsnley  treatB  of  Uie  reign  of  "  the  houss  of  Omrt  *^ 
••  eae  eC  Che  great  epoehi  of  Jewigh  history  (I/efimv 
r^  ihM  Jmith  OkMTcA,  U.  81B-476).  B 


on 

4.  (*A;<A»/;   [Vai.    A/ii9^c;]    Alit. 
Sod  of  Michael,  and  chief  of  the  tribe  of 
in  the  leign  of  David  (1  Chr.  xzviL  ]8>. 

ON  n^M :  Affr ;  Alex.  Aurar :  B<m),  TTie 
of  Peleth,  and  one  of  the  chiels  of  the  tribe  of 
Kcaben  who  took  part  with  Korab,  Dathan,  and 
Abiram  in  their  revolt  against  Moass  (Num.  xvi.  1). 
His  name  does  not  again  appear  in  the  nanmtiv* 
of  the  conspiracy,  nor  is  he  alluded  to  when  refiei^ 
enoe  is  made  to  the  final  catastro}^.  Poesibty  be 
repented ;  and  indeed  there  is  a  Rabbinical  tndition 
to  the  effect  that  he  was  prevailed  upon  by  his  wile 
to  withdraw  from  his  aocomplioea.  Abendana's 
note  is,  **  behoM  On  is  not  mentumed  again,  far  be 
wsa  separated  from  their  company  after  Mosra 
spake  with  them.  And  our  Rabbis  of  bleMeo 
memory  said  that  his  wife  saved  him.**  Joaephus 
{Am.  iv.  2,  §  3)  omits  the  name  of  On,  but  retaina 
that  of  his  fiitber  in  the  form  ^oAoovs,  thna  ap- 
parenUy  identifying  Peleth  with  Phallu,  the  sou 
of  Reuben.  W.  A.  W. 

ON  0*H  lK  m  [•»  >*to*]  •'  [J«.]  'nr, 

[Gen.]  'HAto^oAif  [Alex.  IXiomreXir] :  ^c'^ 
opoU$,\  a  town  of  k>wer  Egypt,  which  is  mmUonod 
in  the  Bible  under  at  Inst  two  names,  Bkth- 

8HK1IB8H,  trtS^  ^"^S  (•^«r.  xliii.  13),  oorre> 
sponding  to  the  ancient  ESgyptfam  sacred  name 
HA-RA,  «'  the  abode  of  the  sun,"  and  that  above, 
corresponding  to  the  common  name  AN,  and  per- 

hapa  also  spoken  of  as  Ir-ha-beres,  OnH?  ^^^s 


or  D  .jMiJ  — ,  the  seeond  part  being,  in  this 
either  the  Egyptian  sacred  name,  or  else  the  He- 
brew "Oy^^  bnt  we  prsfer  to  read  «* «  city  of  de- 
struction.*'  [iK-RA-HBicBa.]  The  two  names  wtf« 
known  to  the  translator  or  tnnsktors  of  Exodus  in 
the  LXX.  where  On  is  expkined  to  be  Hetkipoiis 
( Civ  ^  itrnv  'HXio^roAit,  i.  H);  but  in  Jcraniah 
this  version  seems  to  treat  Beth^ebemesh  as  the 
name  of  a  temple  (ro2rt  or^Aovs  'HAiomr^Aewf, 
roht  iv  "Ay,  xliii.  13,  LXX.  1.  13).     The  Coptic 

versmn  gives  UJ  Jlas  the  equivalent  of  the  nsancs 
in  the  I JOC,  but  irtietber  as  an  Egyptian  word  or 
such  a  word  Hebraidaed  can  searoiBly  be  delcr> 
mined.* 

The  ancient  Egyptian  common  name  is  written 
AN,  or  AN-T,  and  perhape  AKU:  bnt  the  easen- 
tial  part  of  the  word  is  AN,  probably  no  more  was 
pronounced.  There  were  two  towns  called  AN, 
HeliopoUs,  distincuished  as  the  northern,  AN- 
MRHEET,  and  Flermontbis,  in  Upper  Egypt,  ae 
the  southern,  AN-RES  (Brngach,  Gtogr.  Intekr. 


e  The  latter  ii  pert>a|M  more  probable,  ss  the  Ictiei 
we  reprsssnt  by  ▲  la  not  commonly  chai^sd  into  Om 

Cop^UUyUnlsSB  Indeed  one  hieroglyphk  ftarm  of  Hie 


name  shoold  be  read  ANU,  In  whtefa  case  the  lasl 
▼owd  might  have  been  transpossd,  and  the  list  taeer 
porated  with  it  BrugKh  ( Ot^r.  Inathr.  I.  2S4)  soil* 
poses  AN  and  OW  to  be  the  saane,  '^  as  the  .%|  pi  in  A 
often  had  a  sound  Intennedlate  between  •  and  e*' 
But  this  does  not  admit  of  tlie  ehanga  of  Oie  a  vowe 
to  the  long  vowel  o,  ftem  which  It  was  as  disttnet  as 

ftian  the  other  Irng  vowel  Kl,  tsspsetlvely  Ohe  S 

sad  7,  1  and  "* 
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»«,  ia»,  Vm.  lUT  a,  »,  UlS,  ftrr.,  IBS). 
b  la  tta  BWDlBf,  m  MB  NT  DdiUng  entaln. 
Cjiiil.  >b*,  «  bWwp  at  Abuodite,  riionld  bi 
IrtOMd  to  oa  mob  ■  qnntisn,  »p  llut  On  dgnl' 
bdtlNRmCarMJirrtMr  tbrtit  i  HMn,  3d 
Oa.  p.  lU),  «iid  Uw  Ortlg  OTOOUU   (U), 

oreui,  oToein  (S),  "■^"hutktn 

fcn  been  compind  (n*  ta  Cms,  £o^  pp. 
II,  1S9),  bn  tlw  liicnigljphlc  Ibnn  ii  VBES, 
"lUnlng,"  whkh  hu  no  cotUMotion  with  AN. 

Helk^nlii  wu  dUait  on  (be  aut  tills  of  tta« 
PiJDHK  bnoeh  of  tbc  Nik,  juat  bt^nr  the  point 
of  Ibt  DdU,  and  kbont  tnntj  milei  northeMt  of 
llHiphk.  It  wu  bdbn  the  " 
iuloTtheUeU     '-   " 


v  It  tb«  obtlitk.  wlikh 


mi  wt  Dp  hto  in  lb*  nigD  d  BmitHW  I.,  hod 
Df  the  lath  djnnilT,  daUn;  a.  O.  dr.  WOO.  Ao 
ounllng  to  Muwtbo,  Uw  boll  Hnnb  wh  SrM 
wonhlppcd  hen  in  tbe  idga  of  KiieohGa,  mmrf 
klnfc  of  the  M  djnMtr  (B.  c  MM].  In  Um 
nrllMt  tlmn  It  nnnt  ban  ben  nljeet  t»the  M 
djnaatj  ■>  long  m  tlulr  aok  ndt  laMed,  whiab  WM 
pofaipa  fcr  OQ  mm  than  Ihe  relgni  of  Hnei  {».  C 
flir  »1T)  Hid  jUbetUi:  H  doabtkn  doIohm 
midtr  Ibt  goNnnMot  of  Ibt  Hmphlle*,  «r  the  td 
(D.  o.  dr.  9U0),  4tfa,  ud  Mb  djuetka;  U  (htn 
pontd  into  Ibt  bMMb  or  tbe  Dtonolilet  ofthc  ISIb 
djDMtr,  ud  tbt  abe^erda  of  the  IHh;  bn 
whetW  Ibt  tbranr  or  tbe  latter  brid  It  trat,  oi 
It  wu  ecBteeted  between  them,  we  OMinot  ai  j* 
detvmine.  Daring  the  long  period  of  emrsh) 
that  foUowiid  the  nilt  of  Ibt  IMfa  djuitj,  whio 
I^nnr  E^jpt  wia  luldtDt  to  tbe  Sbeflwrd  Uogs 
IleliopoUl  muit  hart  been  nnder  the  goiwrnnaBl 
of  tbe  Mraagert.  With  the  eeeeediii  of  tke  IW 
dymuAj,  it  WW  probably  ieiin««J  bf  tbt  KvjP 


Uui,  iiing  Ibt  war  which  AiUunea,  or  AmoeU,  |  Leautifid  obelitk,  whi<^  li  of  red  Hnnitt,  tS  feel 

had  of  that  Hue,  waged  with  Uio  Shephenla,  and  ,  2  inehae  high  above  the  pedeetal,  and  bean  a  ded- 
IhHKtftirwacd  hidd  b;  tbem,  though  perbapt  mon  ;  ioation,  ■bowing  thai  it  wai  leDlptund  In  or  after 
Ihui  DDce  ocenpitd  bj  intwien  (eomp.  Chabaa,  Ihii  aOlh  year  (air.  aOAO)  bj  Beeertami  I.,  Ilnl 
r^iynu  ifagigiu  Barrit),  before  the  AHrriani  i  k<D«  of  the  lath  djnBatj  (b.  o.  eir.  SOSO-flOtS). 


I   I^KJP^     !'*  podtioD, 
Inxtia',  null  haTa  nade  it  aJwaja  a  poet  of  epeoi*] 
ImoKancQ.     [No-AuuM.] 

i1m  chief  otject  of  wonhip  at  HeUopolie  wat 
be  iOB,  Dudv  tbt  (Midi  RA,  the  nin  limplf, 
•haet  tbt  vend  nuut  of  the  pbue,  HA-liA, 

Ibt  ahnilt  of  Ibt  ion,--  ud  A'I'UH,  the  lattlDg 
tB,  er  VB)  of  tbt  nether  worid.  ProUbl;  He  obM 
:e^  ««■  dedloated  la  both.  SHU,  the  eon  of 
Uam.  and  TAFNET,  hladaiq^ter,  wen  aleo  ban 
•orAlpped,  ■■  wefl  ai  the  boll  hfwrli,  eaered  to 
RA.  CWtk.  l-ii.  tDA  the  Pbonii,  BENNU,  prob- 
Mj  nytma  ted  bf  a  iTlng  biid  rf  tba  arant 
Und.  (On  tM  Dijthokrr  tee  Bn«teb,  p.  SU  B.) 
IW  tenpb  ol  the  na,  doeribed  bj  Stnbo  (niL 
*  II  >.«IC],  la  DOW  oeilj  npneented  bj  the  d^a 


prabahlj  (ar  mora  lib 
of  obelitlu  befcn  tbe  gattt  of  thli  lenple,  oo  the 
endoKo  of  todeDt  writoe,  and  the  inaorlptkDa  ef 
Hjme  jet  remaining  deewbve,  and  do  donbt  lb 


priott ;  but,  froet  tbe  eileot  of  ll>r  nwonde,  it 
eeemt  to  ban  been  alwaji  a  Bnan  town. 

The  flnt  mention  of  ihio  plwa  fai  the  Blhle  k 
in  the  hiatory  of  Joeeph,  la  whom  we  read  Phanob 
gan  "towife  Annalh  the  daughter  of  Potl-phtnb. 
pikitofOn"  (Gen.  ili.  U,BOBip.ier.  M.udahL 
90).  Joitph  wai  pnibaU}  gontBi*  of  Egrpt  nuda 
a  Ung  of  Ibt  IMh  dnwtji,  of  wh  (b  HetDfihle  wu, 
tt  beet  Ibr  *  tloM,  (be  etpMaL     In  thit  set  h 
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WMdd  doabtlflH  hmvt  lived  fac  part  of  the  jmr  tA 
Mbrnphii,  uid  ihtnhn  new  to  HeUopoUi.  Tbt 
oaine  of  AtensUi*!  fiither  mm  apptoprUto  to  a  He- 
liopoltte,  and  eipedaUy  to  a  piieit  of  that  plaoa 
(thoi^  aooording  to  aomo  be  may  have  been  a 
prince),  lor  it  meau  *•  Bebmgh^  to  Ra/*  or  *•  the 
iun.*'  Tide  name  of  Joeeph'a  maater  Totiphar  ia 
the  eame^  but  with  a  lUght  diflbrenoe  in  the  He- 
brew orthography.  Aooording  to  the  LXX.  ver^ 
■ion,  On  wae  ont  of  the  eitiei  built  fiar  Pharaoh  by 
the  oppretied  IsrMlitea,  for  it  meotiona  three 
•*  strong  cities  *'  inatead  of  the  two  ^^treaanre 
flitiea*'  of  the  Heb^  addii^  On  to  Pithom  and 
Baamaea  (Kol  ^nMfjoianf  v^cir  ix^*  '^^ 
^ipu^f  r^9  Tf  IIcM,  imU  *Paft90-^  accU  *&»«  i| 
Ivruf  'HAio^woAa,  Ex.  L  11).  If  it  bo  intended 
that  these  cities  were  founded  by  the  khor  of  the 
peopie,  the  addition  ia  probably  a  mistake,  although 
Hi^iopo\i»  may  hat-e  been  ruined  and  rr^uilt;  but 
it  is  possible  that  they  wn  merely  fortified,  prob- 
ably sa  places  for  keeping  stores.  HeliopoUs  lay  at 
no  great  distance  from  the  land  of  Goshen  and  from 
Kajunses,  and  probably  Pithom  also. 

Isaiah  has  been  supposed  to  speak  of  On  when 
he  prophecies  thai  one  of  the  five  cities  in  Egypt 
that  should  speak  the  Language  of  Canaan,  should 
be  called  Ir-ha-heres,  which  may  mean  the  City  of 
the  Sun,  whether  we  take  **  heres  *'  to  be  a  Hebrew 
or  an  Egyptian  word :  but  the  reading  "  a  city  of 
destrueUou  "  seems  preferable,  and  we  have  no  evi- 
dence that  there  was  any  laige  Jewish  settlement  at 
HeliopoUs,  although  there  may  have  been  at  one 
time  from  its  nearness  to  the  town  of  OnUs.  [Ir- 
RA-HEHE8;  0ifiA8.]  Jeremiah  spcaks  of  On  undcT 
the  name  Beth-shemcsh,  **  the  house  of  the  sun," 
where  he  predicts  of  Nebuchadneszar,  **  He  shall 

break  also  the  pilUrs  [?  H^IS^tD,  but,  perhapa, 
statues,  comp.  idol,  ii.  1119]  of  Beth-shemesh, 
that  [is]  in  the  land  of  Egypt;  and  the  houses  of 
the  gods  of  the  Egyptians  shall  he  bum  with  fire  *' 
(xliii.  13).  By  the  word  we  have  rendered  "  pil- 
ars,*' obelisks  are  reasonably  supposed  to  be 
meant,  for  the  number  of  whidi  before  the  temple 
of  the  sun  HeliopoUs  must  have  been  ftunous,  and 
perhaps  by  "  the  houaes  of  the  gods,'*  the  temples 
of  this  pboe  are  intended,  as  their  being  burnt 
would  be  a  proof  of  the  powerlessness  of  Ka  and 
Atum,  both  forms  of  the  sun,  Shu  the  god  of 
Ught,  and  Tafhet  a  fire-goddess,  to  save  thdr  dwel- 
Ungs  from  the  very  element  over  which  they  were 
supposed  to  rule.  Perhapa  it  was  on  account  of 
the  many  false  gods  of  I^eUopolis,  that  in  Esekicl. 
On  is  written  Avon,  by  a  change  in  the  punctua- 
tion, if  we  can  here  depend  on  the  Maaoretic  text, 
and  so  made  to  signify  **  vanity,**  and  especiaUy 
the  vanity  of  idoktry.  The  prophet  foreteUs, "  The 
young  men  of  Aven  and  of  Pi>beseth  shall  &U  by 
the  sword:  and  these  [dties]  shall  go  into  captiv- 
ity '*  (m.  17 ).  Pi-bsaeCh  or  BnbasUs  is  doubtless 
spoken  of  with  Heiiopolis  as  hi  the  same  part 
of  Egypt,  and  so  to  fce  involved  in  a  common 
eabmity  at  the  same  time  when  the  land  should 
be  invaded. 

After  the  age  of  the  propheta  we  hear  no  more 
in  Scripture  of  HeliopoUa.  Local  trsdition  how- 
ever, points  it  out  as  a  pbee  where  our  Tiord  and 
the  Virgin  came,  when  Joseph  bro  ight  them  into 
^SyV^  <^  1^  ^^^  andent  sycamore  ia  shown  as  a 
*ee  beneath  which  they  rested.  The  Jewish  settte- 
menta  in  this  part  of  Egypt,  and  especially  the 
•own  of  Oniaa,  which  waa  probably  only  Nrelva 
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miles  dlataat  tam  Heliopolia  in  a  n&Mm^ 
tion,  but  a  Uttla  to  the  eastward  (J/orfrra  ^^^ 
and  Thebes,  L  SQ7, 898),  than  floiiriahed,«id  mn 
nearer  to  Palestine  than  the  heathen  toVM  fika 
Alexandria,  in  which  these  waa  any  hise  Jctriab 
popuktion,  ao  that  there  k  much  prohabOitj  in 
thktraditkm.  And,  perhapa,  HeUopoUs  itself  may 
have  had  a  Jewiah  quarter,  although  we  do  not 
know  it  to  have  been  the  Ir-ha4iereB  of  Isaiah. 

R.S.P. 

OO^AM  (Q)^  [sfrtm^.  vigorom]:  ^Oftdp^ 
*firdbr ;  Alex.  ClfUiWt  Oyar  •*  Onnm).  1.  One  of 
the  sons  of  Shobal  the  son  of  Sdr  (Gen.  xxxiL  98: 
1  Chr.  i.  40).     Some  Hebrew  MSS.  read  *«  Onan.** 

2.  {*0(6fii  Akx.  Ovro/io.)  The  son  of  Jersh- 
mcel  by  hk  wife  Atarah  (1  Chr.  ii.  86, 28). 

CNAK  0)^  [Iramg,  vigonmi]:  AMiw  * 
(hum).  Hie  second  son  of  Jndah  by  the  Canaan- 
itess,  M  the  daoghtcr  of  Shua"  (Gen.  xxxviii.  4;  1 
Chr.  U.  3).  On  the  death  of  Er  the  fint-bora,  H 
was  the  duty  of  Onan,  according  to  the  ctistom 
which  then  exkted  and  was  afterwards  establiahed 
by  a  definite  kw  (Dent  xxv.  5-10),  continuing  tc 
tlie  ktcat  period  of  Jewkh  history  (Blark  xii.  19), 
to  mairy  hk  brother's  widow  and  perpetnatn  hk 
race.  Bat  he  found  means  to  prevent  the  eonsci 
quences  of  marriage,  **  and  what  he  did  waa  en. 
in  the  eyes  of  Jehovah,  and  He  slew  him  alao,*'  aa 
He  had  skin  hk  elder  brother  (Gen.  xxxviii.  9). 
Hk  death  took  pkce  before  the  fkniily  of  Jacob 
wait  down  into  Egypt  (Gen.  xlri.  12:  Num.  xzvL 
19).  W.  A.  W. 


ONBS1MU8  COp^t/Aos  [profitabU  or 
ful] :  Onetimui)  Is  the  name  of  the  servant  or 
skve  in  whose  behalf  Piuil  wrote  the  Epistk  te 
Phikmon.  He  was  a  native,  or  certainly  an  inhab- 
itant of  ColoessB,  sinee  Pknl  in  writing  to  the  ehnicb 
there  speaks  of  him  (CoL  vr.  9)  as  3f  imtm  41  uiimw^ 
"  one  of  you."  Thk  expression  confirms  the  pre- 
sumption which  hk  Greek  name  affords,  that  he  was 
a  Gentile,  and  not  a  Jew,  aa  aome  have  argued  from 
itAxiera  ifiol  in  PhiL  16.  Skw  were  nuroeroua 
in  fhrygia,  and  the  name  itaelf  of  Phryg«an  was 
almost  synonymous  with  that  of  skve.  Henee  it 
happened  that  in  writing  to  the  CokMsians  (iii.  22 
-iv.  1)  Paul  had  occasion  to  instruct  them  eonoeni- 
ingthe  duties  of  masters  and  servants  to  each  other. 
Onesimus  waa  one  of  thk  unfortunate  ckas  of  per> 
sons,  as  k  erident  both  fhun  the  manifest  implica- 
tion in  odx/ri  At  9ov\ow  in  Phfl.  16,  and  fh>m  the 
general  tenor  of  the  epktk.  Tbeie  appears  to  have 
been  no  difftrence  of  opinion  on  thk  point  among 
the  ancient  commentators,  and  there  k  none  of  any 
critical  wdght  among  the  modem.  The  man  escaped 
tfotn  hk  master  and  fled  to  Rome,  where  in  the 
midst  of  its  vast  popuktion  he  could  hope  to  be 
concealed,  and  to  baffle  the  efforts  whidi  were  ao 
often  made  in  fuch  cases  for  retaking  the  fhgftive. 
(Walter,  IXe  Getehidite  des  R9m,  R9ekt$,  IL  69  f ) 
It  must  have  been  to  Rome  that  be  dfaeeted  hk 
way,  and  not  to  Casarea,  as  some  contend;  for  the 
ktter  view  stands  connected  with  an  fndiBfenaihle 
opinkn  respecting  the  pkce  whence  the  fatter 
was  written  (see  Neander*8  PJUmamg,  VL  506). 
Whether  Onesimus  had  any  oUier  motive  for  the 
flight  than  the  natonl  k>ve  of  liberty  sre  have  not 
the  means  of  deciding.  It  has  been  very  genen&y 
supposed  that  be  had  committed  some  oflknaa,  as 
theft  or  embefodement,  and  ftared  the  pnnishwwl 
of  hk  guilt.     But  as  Die  ground  of  that  opinkv 
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M  noil  know  tlie  nMming  of  ifidnifft  in  PUL  | 
18,  v^iefa  b  uuoertain,  not  to  ny  inoontiatent  with  i 
my  nflfa  faupnUtioa  (im  notes  in  the  £pi$Ue  to 
PkiUmgm,  by  the  Amflrieu  ^ibfe  Union,  p.  60).a 
Gommntaton  nt  dQ  eroiti  go  wtirdy  beyond  the 
•vldnee  when  thej  utert  (m  Oon^rbeere,  Life  and 
i^ktk9of  Pmdf  ii.  4ffr)  thtt  lie  belonged  to  the 
dregt  of  eoeietj,  tint  he  robbed  his  matter,  and 
eonfeaaed  the  aln  to  FauL  Though  it  may  be 
donbted  whether  Onerfmna  heard  the  Goapd  for  the 
frit  time  at  Rome,  it  ia  beyond  question  that  be 
waa  fed  to  embraee  the  Goapel  there  tlirough  the 
ApoaUe*e  Inatrumentality.  The  huiguage  hi  rer. 
10  ot  the  letter  {%w  iy4vrti<ra  iv  rots  9§fffiots  fAov) 
k  ezflieit  on  thia  point.  As  there  were  believers  in 
Fhrygia  when  the  Apoatle  pasaed  through  that 
rqgim  on  his  third  mtaslonary  tour  CActs  xviii.  23), 
ai^  ae  Onesiam  befenged  to  a  Christian  house- 
hoU  (PhiL  2),  it  is  not  improbable  that  he  knew 
sometiiing  of  the  Christian  doctrine  before  he  went 
to  Boom.  How  long  a  time  elapsed  between  his 
sseape  and  oonvenion,  we  cannot  decide;  for  vphi 
ipoM  in  the  15tb  verse,  to  which  appeal  has  been 
made,  ia  purely  a  relatiTe  ezprenion,  and  will  not 
jostifj  any  inferenos  as  to  the  interval  in  question. 

Aifcar  hia  oonnnion,  the  most  happy  and  friendly 
rrialinni  aprang  op  between  the  teaeher  and  the 
disaii^  The  dtuation  of  the  Apoatle  as  a  captive 
snd  an  indcfetagabfe  laborer  for  the  promotion  of 
the  Goapd  (Aeta  scriiL  SO,  81)  moat  have  made 
him  keenly  alive  to  the  aympathiea  of  Christian 
friendship* and  dqiendaot  upon  otben  for  various 
lenriMB  of  a  personal  nature,  hnportaiit  to  his  effl- 
dcocy  aa  a  minister  of  the  woid.  (hiesimus  ap- 
pears to  have  sup(died  this  twofoM  want  in  an 
tminent  degree.  We  see  from  the  letter  that  he 
von  entirely  the  Apostle*s  heart,  and  made  him- 
Mif  so  useful  to  him  in  various  private  vrajrs,  or 
evioeed  sneh  a  capacity  to  be  so  (for  he  may  have 
lione  baek  to  Colosse  soon  after  hia  conversion), 
thst  Paul  wished  to  have  him  remain  constantly 
with  him.  Whether  he  desired  his  presence  as  a 
personal  attendant  or  as  a  minister  of  the  Gk)api*J, 
is  not  oertaui  from  Xva  Huuco^  /aoi  in  vet.  13  of 
the  epistfe.  Be  this  sa  it  may,  Paul's  attachment 
to  him  aa  a  diaciple,  aa  a  personal  friend,  and  as  a 
helper  to  him  in  his  bonds,  waa  such  that  he  yielded 
Um  up  only  in  obedience  to  that  spirit  of  lelf- 
deoial,  and  that  sensitive  regard  for  the  feelings  or 
the  rights  of  others,  of  which  his  conduct  on  this 
eeeaaicm  displayed  so  noble  an  example. 

There  ia  but  little  to  add  to  thia  aocount,  when 
ve  paas  beyond  the  limits  of  the  New  TeaUment 
The  traditionary  notioea  which  have  come  down  to 
IB  sre  too  few  and  too  late  to  amount  to  much  aa 
Sit«*rifi^  testimony.  Some  of  the  feter  fathers 
MRrt  that  Onesimus  waa  set  free,  and  waa  subse- 
aoeatly  otdained  ^shop  of  Beroea  in  Macedonia 
{ComiL  JpotL  nu  46).    The  perwn  of  the  same 

•  •  This  mlldar  view  of  the  eoodiMi  of  Ooestmos 
has  bsso  gpisisllj  overlooked  or  dsnlad  by  Intarprat- 
■a.  We  an  flad  to  be  able  to  addoes  for  it  soaminenfe 
ft  saoM  as  Uiat  of  Dr.  Bleak  In  his  more  recently  pub- 
lihad  Varksirngtn  iib.  die  Brie/9  on  die  Kolosur,  den 
nOenwn,  etc.  (BotI.  1866).  Uls  words  are  (p.  166  f.) : 
^  The  elaodastiDe  escape  of  OoMimns  mlfht  Itself  bs 
iSfudsd  as  a  wrot^  against  bis  maatnr ;  and  sc  also 
9m  kMS  of  -wsooal  srrvlee  wbkh  hs  had  fklled  to 
In  Ilia  abesDOS  might  be  viewed  as  a  debt  whtoh 
Whether  it  was  known  to  the  Apostle 
oChar  flffimwi  sspsdaUy 
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name  mentioned  aa  Blahop  of  Epheaui  in  the  flni 
efdaUe  of  Ignatlua  to  the  Epheaians  (Hefok,  Painm 
Apo$i,  Opp,f  p.  168)  waa  a  difibrent  pcraon  (aea 
Wfaicr,  Beaiw.  IL  175).  It  ia  rekted  alao  that 
Oneaimua  finally  made  hia  way  to  Rome  again, 
and  ended  hia  days  there  aa  a  martyr  daring  the 
persecution  under  Nero.  H.  B.  H. 

ONESIPH'^ORUS    {'Opricri^pot    {hrmffer 

of  priffit])  ia  named  twice  only  in  the  N.  T., 

namely,  9  Tim.  i.  16-18,  and  iv.  19.  In  the  former 

paasage  Paul  meiitiona  him  in  terms  of  gratsAil 

love,  aa  having  a  noble  courage  and  generoaity  in 

his  behalf,  amid  hii  trials  as  a  prisoner  at  Rom^ 

when  others  from  whom  he  expected  better  thtnp 

had  deserted  him  (S  Tim.  iv.  16);  and  in  the  latttf 

passage  he  singles  out  **  the  household  of  Onesiph- 

orus  '*  as  worthy  of  a  special  greeting.    It  baa 

been  made  a  question  whether  Uds  friend  of  the 

Apostle  was  still  living  when  the  letter  to  Timothy 

waa  written,  beeauae  in  both  instanoea  Paul  speaks 

of  » the  household  "  (in  2  Tim.  i.  16,  8^17  fXcuv 

6  ic6pios  T^  *Oyrivi^>6oov  oficy ),  and  not  aeparateiy 

of  Onesiphorus  himself.     If  we  infer  that  he  waa 

not  living,  then  we  have  in  2  Tim.  i.  18,  almost  an 

instance  of  the  apostolic  sanction  of  the  practice 

of  praying  for  the  dead.    But  the  probability  ia 

that  other  members  of  the  family  were  alao  active 

Christians;  and  as  Paul  wished  to  remember  them 

at  the  same  time,  be  grouped  them  togethtf  under 

the  comprehensive  rhp  'Ou,  ohcow  (2  Tim.  iv.  19), 

and  thus  delicately  recognized  the  common  merit, 

aa  a  sort  of  family  distinction.     The  mention  of 

Stephanas  in  1  Cor.  xvu  17,  shows  that  we  need 

not  exclude  him  from  the  Srt^oya  oUoy  in  1  Cor. 

i.  16.     It  is  evident  from  2  Tim.  i.  18  (6ea  h 

*Z^v^  8(i}ir^j^o'f),   that  Onesiphorus  had  his 

home  at  Ephesus;  though  if  we  restrict  the  sslu- 

tation  near  the  dose  of  the  epistle  (iv.  18)  to  hia 

fitmily,  he  himaelf  may  possibly  have  been  with 

Paul  at  Rome  when  the  latter  wrote  to  Hmothy. 

Nothing  authentic  is  known  of  him  beyond  theaa 

notices.     According  to  a  tradition   in  Fabricivs 

(Lux  Evang.  p.  117).  quoted  by  Winer  (Realw,  iL 

176),  be  beoime  bishop  of  Corone  in  Metaenia. 

u   p   ri 

fcA.    m^»    ^A. 

ONFAKES  (*Oyi(ipi}f  [Alex,  -vet-]),  a  name 
introduced  into  the  Greek  and  Syriao  texts  of  1 
Mace.  xii.  19  by  a  very  old  corruption.  The  true 
reading  is  preserved  in  Josephus  (Art  xii.  4,  §  10) 
and  the  Vulgate,  {"Owi^  'Aficiof,  Onus  Arim), 
and  is  given  in  the  margm  of  the  A.  V. 

ONI'AB  (OWot:  Onirrs),  the  name  of  five 
higb-priests,  of  whom  only  two  (1  and  3)  are  nieo> 
tioned  in  the  A.  V.,  but  an  aeeount  of  all  ia  hcra 
given  to  prevent  confiiaion.  L  [Vat.^  Sin.  loiriaf .] 
The  son  and  auooaaaor  of  Jaddua,  who  entered  on 
the  office  about  the  time  of  the  death  of  Alexandir 
the  Great,  dr.  b.  c.  330-309,  or,  according  to  £u«». 
blue,  300  (Joeeph.  AnL  zi.  7,  §  7).     According  to 

embesslement  or  theft,  ss  many  writws  assume,  we  do 
not  know.  Vrom  this  •pssoge  we  by  no  means  dle> 
cover  this  ;  and,  indeed.  It  la  hardly  probable  sbas,  if 
the  Apostle  had  known  or  eoiOseturedaoy  soeh  ^ning, 
he  would  have  expresnd  hlmieir  in  so  haU-spoirtlve  a 
manner  as  he  has  done."  H. 

6  •  This  trait  of  Panics  eharaoter,  whieh  made  the 
penooal  aympathv  of  others  so  Important  to  him,  Dr. 
UowsTn  has  illust>»tsd  with  great  beauty  and  elln«  li 
hii  Uetunt  o»  the  deraefsr  tf  St.  Foul  (pp,  68-41) 

H 
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JoMpbut  he  mt  finther  of  Simon  the  JiHt  (.lotepli. 
Ant.  zii.  8,  §  4;  Eedat.  LI).  [EccLKia.\iiTicua, 
vol  i.  p.  661  a;  Simon.] 

2.  The  mm  of  Simon  the  Just  (Jowph.  Anl,  lii. 
1,§  i).  lie  wet  a  mimv  at  the  time  of  his  father's 
death  (eir.  b.  c.  290),  and  the  Jiigb-priesthood  was 
occupied  in  sucoeaslon  by  his  uncles  Elsacar  and 
Rlanasseh  to  his  exclusion.  lie  entered  on  the 
office  at  hist  cir.  B.  c.  240,  and  his  conduct  threat- 
ened to  precipitate  the  rupture  with  I^ypt,  which 
afterwards  opened  the  way  for  Syrian  oppression. 
Onias,  ttom  avarice,  it  is  said  — a  rice  which  was 
Hkely  to  be  increased  by  his  long  exclusion  firom 
power — nef^lected  for  sevent  years  to  remit  to 
Ptd.  Enencetes  the  customary  annual  tribute  of  20 
lilsDts.  llie  king  daimed  the  arrears  with  threats 
of  fiolenoe  In  case  hi*  demands  were  not  satisfied. 
Onias  still  reAised  to  discharge  the  debt,  more,  as 
it  appears,  from  self-will  than  with  any  prospect  of 
•Qcoosful  resistance.  The  evil  consequenon  of  this 
obstinacy  were,  however,  averted  by  tlie  policy  of 
his  nephew  Joseph,  the  son  of  Tobiss,  who  visited 
IHoleniy,  urged  the  imbecility  of  Onias,  won  the 
bvor  of  the  kint;,  and  entered  into  a  contract  for 
fiuming  the  tribute,  which  he  carried  out  with 
success.  Onias  retained  tlie  high-priesthood  till 
his  death  cir.  n.  c.  226,  when  he  was  succeeded  by 
Uis  son  Simon  II.  (Joseph.  AnL  xii.  4). 

•3.  The  son  of  Simon  II.,  who  succeeded  his 
lather  in  the  high-priesthood,  cir.  b.  c.  198.  In  the 
interval  which  had  elai)sed  since  the  government 
of  his  grandfather  the  Jews  had  transferred  their 
sU^anoe  to  the  Syrian  monarchy  (Dan.  xi.  14), 
and  for  a  time  enjoyed  tranquil  prosperity.  In- 
ternal dissensions  fhmished  an  occasion  for  the  first 
act  of  oppression.  Seleucus  Philopator  was  in- 
formed by  Simon,  governor  of  the  Temple,  of  the 
riches  contained  in  the  sacred  treasur}-,  and  he 
made  an  attempt  to  seize  them  by  force.  At  the 
prayer  of  Onias,  according  to  the  tndition  (2  Mace, 
iii.),  the  sacrilege  was  averted;  but  the  high-priest 
was  obliged  to  appeal  to  tlie  king  himself  for  sup- 
port against  the  machinations  of  Simon.  Not  long 
sfterwards  Seleucus  died  (b.  c.  175),  and  Onias 
found  himself  supplanted  in  the  fovor  of  Antiochus 
F^piphanes  by  his  brother  Jason,  who  received  the 
high-priesthood  trom  the  king.  Jason,  in  turn, 
wss  displaced  by  his  youngest  brother  Menelaus, 
who  procured  the  murder  of  Onias  (cir.  b.  c.  171), 
in  auflier  at  the  reproof  which  he  had  received  from 
him  ibr  his  sacrilege  (2  Mace.  iv.  3j^-38).  But 
though  his  righteous  zeal  was  thus  fervent,  the 
punishment  which  Antiochus  inflicted  on  his  mur- 
derer was  a  tribute  to  his  ^*  sober  and  modest 
hehavior"  (2  Maoc.  ir.  87)  after  his  deposition 
from  his  office.     [AMDROMictTB,  vol.  1.  p.  94.] 

It  mn  probably  during  the  government  of  Onias 
m.  that  the  oommuniealloii  totween  the  Spartans 
sud  Jews  took  place  (1  Maoc.  xii.  19-88;  Joseph. 
Ant  xii.  4,  §  10).  [Spabtahs.]  How  powerful  an 
impressioo  he  made  upon  his  contemporaries  is  seen 
kcm  the  remarkable  account  of  the  dream  of  Judas 
liaccabseus  before  his  great  victory  (2  Maoc.  Xf. 
lS-16). 

4.  The  youngest  brother  of  Onisa  III.,  who  bora 
the  same  name,  which  be  afterwards  exehanged  fbr 
Ifenelaus  (Joseph.  AnL  xii.  6,  $  1).    [Menk' aus  j 

6.  Tlie  iOD  of  Onias  III.,  who  sought  a  refuge 
.>  Egypt  fh)m  the  sedition  and  sacrilege  which  die- 
paced  Jerusalem.  The  immediate  occasion  of  his 
flight  was  the  trium]:^  of  **  the  sons  of  Tobias," 
lained  by  the  interference  of  Antiochus  Epiphanes. 
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Onaee,  to  whom  the  hjj^i-priMthood  hitaigei  (9 
light,  appean  to  have  supported  thwwiglioMt  the 
aUianee  with  Egypt  (Joaaph.  /?.  J.  i.  1,  §  1 ),  aa4 
receiving  the  promotion  of  Ptel.  Phlfemeter,  l« 
endeavored  to  give  a  dnity  to  the  HcUsDistie  Jcwi 
wliich  seemed  impossil*le  fin-  the  Jews  in  Pkiertin*. 
With  this  otyect  he  founded  the  Temple  at  Lecsi 
topoUa  [Oh],  which  ooeupies  a  posttion  in  the  ki*- 
toiy  of  the  devefopment  of  Judaism  of  wMcfa  the 
importanee  is  commonly  overhx>ked:  but  the  dli> 
cussion  of  this  attempt  to  ooneolidate  HefieniMn 
befengs  to  another  place,  though  the  oooMoticB 
of  the  auempt  itself  with  Jewish  history  cooU  Mci 
be  wholly  overtookcd  (Joeeph.  AnL  xiiL  3;  B,  J, 
i.  1,  §  1,  vii  10,  §  2:  Ewald,  detek.  iv.  405  ft.: 
Henfekl,  Gtaeh,  iL  460  fi;  657  fll).    B.  F.  W. 

The  City  of  Omias,  tiik  Uboiox  of  Omia» 
the  city  in  which  stood  the  temple  built  by  Okuaa 
and  the  region  of  the  Jewish  settlements  fai  ISgjffi 
Itolemy  mentions  the  city  ss  the  capital  ot  Uk 
Heliopolite  nome:  'HAiowoA<ntr  v«/i^s,  itaX  mv 
rp6iro\ts  *OWov  (iv.  5,  §  53);  where  the  rm^A^ 
'HA^ov  ii  not  admissible,  since  Heliopolis  is  afsrc^ 
wards  mentioned,  and  its  different  position  tUa- 
tinctly  laid  down  (§  54)  JoMphus  speaks  of  ^^Ihi 
region  of  Onms,'*  'OWou  x^pa  (•^»*-  »"'•  8.  S  I" 
B.  J.  i.  9,  §  4;  comp.  vii.  10,  §  2),  and  menti.*ni 
a  phux  there  situate  called  **the  C^amp  of  tha 
Jews,**  *Iov3aiwr  vr^oriwZop  {AnL  xiv.  8,  §  2, 
B.  J.  1.  c).  In  the  spurious  letters  given  by  lum 
in  the  account  of  the  foundation  of  the  temple 
of  Onias,  it  is  made  to  have  been  at  Leontopolta 
in  the  Heliopolite  nome,  and  called  a  strong  plaoa 
of  Bubastis  {AnL  xiii.  3,  §§  1,  2);  and  when 
speaking  of  its  closing  by  the  Komans,  he  says  thai 
it  was  iu  a  region  180  stadia  from  Memphis,  io 
the  Heliopolite  nome,  where  Onias  liad  founded  a 
castle  (lit.  watch-post,  ^po6pio¥^  B.  J.  vii.  10,  §( 
2,  3,  4).  Leontopolis  was  not  in  the  Heliopolite 
nome,  but  in  Ptolemy's  time  was  the  capital  of  the 
Ijeontopolite  (iv.  5,  §  51),  and  the  mention  of  it  ia 
altogether  a  blunder.  There  is  probably  alao  a 
confusion  as  to  the  city  Huliastis;  unless,  indeed, 
the  temple  which  Onias  adopted  and  restored  were 
one  of  the  Egyptian  goddess  of  that  name. 

The  site  of  the  city  of  Onias  is  to  be  kwked  for 
in  some  one  of  those  to  the  northward  of  Heliopolis 
which  are  called  Tel  tL  rakoud^  **  the  Mound  of 
the  Jews,**  or  Td  d- Yahvodttytk,  **the  Jewish 
Mound.**  Sir  Ciardner  Wilkinson  thinks  that  there 
is  little  doubt  that  it  is  one  which  stands  in  the 
cultivated  land  near  Shibbeen,  to  the  northwazd 
of  HeUopoUi,  In  a  direetion  a  little  to  the  east,  at 
a  distanee  of  twelve  miles.  "  Its  mounds  are  of 
very  great  height**  He  remarks  that  the  distanee 
fh>m  Memphis  (89  miles)  is  greater  than  that  given 
by  Joaephus;  but  the  inaecurscy  is  not  extreme 
/Jiother  mound  of  the  same  name,  standing  m 
the  edge  of  the  desert,  a  short  distanee  to  the  son  th 
of  Belbays,  and  24  miles  fhun  Heliopolis,  would, 
he  thinks,  correspond  to  the  Vicus  JudBorim  of 
the  ytffierary  of  AMUmiinu,  (See  Mudem  Ilm4 
and  ThtbtB,  i.  297-300.) 

During  the  writer's  resideiiee  in  Egypt,  184^ 
1649,  excavations  were  made  in  the  mound  sup- 
posed by  Sir  Gsrdner  Wilkinson  to  mark  the  siti 
of  the  city  of  Chiias.  We  bdieve,  writing  only 
fh>m  memory,  that  no  result  was  obtained  bat 
the  discovery  of  portions  of  pavement  very  orack 
rseembling  the  Ajsyikm  patements  nosr  iii  tlM 
British  Mussubi. 

From  the  acoooiit  of  JnseiJuis,  and  the  vsms 
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pf«a  to  MM  o£  ftban,  "Um GuDp  of  Um  Jutc, 
ttkoMDli  ^ipMT  to  bftva  been  of  a  balf- 
oatim.  liie  flhkf  «f  UMm  Menu  to  ha?* 
htm  a  itomc  plaea;  and  tha  tame  ia  appanutly 
tka  «aw  with  anoUMr,  (haft  Juti  mButioutd,  from 
Uia  atoenBttaaeaa  of  tba  hiiloiy  eten  more  than 
ftvB  ito  aama.  Una  nama^  thoq^  recalling  the 
•'Gvnp"  when  Ptammatichm  I.  esUbliahed  hii 
Unek  i—reeniffiai  [Miodol],  does  not  prove  it 
ma  a  nulitory  lettiMnant,  as  tha  «« Camp  of  the 
TjiiaM**  in  ManpUi  (H«r.  ii.  112)  was  perhaps 
hi  ito  name  a  nminiaeence  of  the  Shepherd  oocu* 
peiion,  for  there  liood  there  a  temple  of  ^'the 
Fnw||ii  Venae,**  of  which  the  ago  eaeme  to  ba 
■hewn  by  a  toblet  of  Amenoph  11.  (n.  c.  cir.  1400) 
b  the  qnarriei  oppoeito  the  oity  in  which  Aih- 
larcth  ia  wonliipiied,  or  elee  it  vmj  hare  been 
a  merehant-e^Uanient.  We  may  alio  compare 
the  Goptie  name  of  El-Geueh,  oppoeito  Cairo, 

'^nSpClOSyVl^ieb  hae  been  Ingenioualy  oon- 

jeetinw  to  reeord  the  podtion  of  a  Penian  camp. 
TIk  laetetureort  part  of  Lower  I%ypt,  be  it  re- 
lutfmbered,  was  alwayi  ehoeen  for  great  military 
KtUamenta,  in  order  to  protect  the  country  from 
the  inecnkkie  of  her  enemiee  beyond  that  frontier. 
Hera  tba  flrrt  Shepherd  kuig  SaUUe  phioed  an 
eoorBBOoa  garrit'>u  in  the  stronghold  Avaris,  the 
Zoan  of  t^  Bible  (Manetho,  ap.  Joe.  e.  Ap.  i. 
14).  Here  foreign  merecnariee  of  the  Salto  kings 
of  the  96th  dynasty  were  settled;  where  also  the 
greatest  body  of  the  ]%yptian  soldlen  had  the 
knds  allotted  to  them,  all  being  established  in  the 
Daha  (Her.  tt.  164-166).  Probably  the  Jewish 
Mttlsmente  ware  established  for  the  same  pnrpose, 
more  especially  as  the  hatred  of  their  inbabitanto 
tswarda  tha  kings  of  Syria  would  promise  their 
opposing  tba  strongest  resistance  in  esas  of  an 


The  history  of  the  Jewish  cities  of  Egypt  is  a 
ivy  obscure  portion  of  that  of  the  Hebrew  nation. 
We  know  little  more  than  the  story  of  the  founda- 
tion and  orerthrow  of  one  of  them,  though  we 
may  infer  that  they  were  populous  and  politically 
important.  It  seems  at  first  sight  remarkable  Uiat 
we  hare  no  traee  of  any  literature  of  these  settle- 
oMnts;  bat  as  it  wonU  hare  been  preeerred  to  us 
bf  either  the  Jews  of  Palestine  or  thoee  of  Alez- 
tndria,  both  of  whom  must  have  kwked  upon  the 
worahippen  at  the  temple  of  Onias  as  schismatics, 
it  eoold  scandy  hare  been  expected  to  hare  come 
down  to  us.  B.  S.  P. 

ONIONS  (D^h^9f  bd»AHm:  rii  KfSiiiwa'. 
s^m).  Th«a  is  no  doubt  sa  to  the  meaning  of 
the  Hebrew  word,  which  occura  only  in  Num.  xi. 
S,  as  one  of  the  good  things  of  Egypt  of  which 
the  IsrseliteB  r^gr^ted  the  Imb.  Onions  bate  been 
from  tima  immemorial  a  fiavorito  article  of  food 
smcogrt  tha  E^prptiana.  (See  Her.  ii.  1S5;  PUn. 
txsn.  11.}  The  onions  of  Egypt  are  muefa  miUer 
in  taior  and  less  pungent  than  those  of  this 
eoontry.  Hassdquist  ( Trnv.  p.  890)  says,  "  Who- 
ever has  tasted  onions  in  Egypt  must  albw  that 
Bone  can  ba  bad  better  in  any  other  part  In  the 
jalrene:  hare  they  are  sweet;  in  other  oouiitrieo] 
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th^  are  nanoeoos  and  strong.  ....  Tkqr  ail 
them  roasted,  out  into  four  piaoes,  with  soma  bils 
of  roasted  meat  which  the  Turks  m  Egypt  call 
k«bab;  and  with  this  dish  they  are  so  detighted 
that  1  hare  heard  them  wish  they  might  v^fifj  it 
in  Parsdiae.    They  likewise  make  a  aoup  of  thiem.*' 

W.  H. 

*  The  Israelites  might  hare  spared  thair  moa 
mnringi,  in  regard  to  the  loss  of  Egyptian  oniony 
as  the  onfons  of  Paleslana  have  this  same  swee^ 
and  delicious  flavor  that  fharaRtprises  those  of 

Egypt,  lliey  are  stlU  called  Jl^  {Intd)  by 
the  Arabs.  They  enter  into  almost  ereiy  procssi 
of  cookery  in  PkUestme  and  Syria.        Q.  £.  P. 

ONO  (HsV^  and  onoe  '*0h  [ttnmgy.  in  Off. 
['Aycly,]  Alex.  [An»]  ;  elsewhere  [Vat.  Aki.] 
ArflyyA  and  Ami:  Ono),  One  of  the  towns  of 
Beqjamin.  It  does  not  appear  in  the  catakigues 
of  the  Book  of  Joshua,  but  is  ftrst  found  in  1  Chr. 
viil.  12,  where  Shamed  or  Shamer  is  said  to  hare 
built  Ono  and  Lod  with  their  *«  daughter  Tillage.** 
It  WB8  therefore  probably  annexed  by  tha  £qja- 
mites  subsequently  to  their  original  settlement,* 
like  A^alon,  which  was  allotted  to  Dan,  but  is 
found  afterwards  in  the  hands  of  the  Bei\jamites 
(1  Chr.  viii.  13).  llie  men  of  Lod,  Hadid,  and 
Ono,  to  the  number  of  725  (or  Neb.  791)  re- 
turned from  the  Captivity  with  Zerubbahel  (EsK. 
ii.  63;  Neb.  vu.  37;  see  also  1  Esdr.  ▼.  22). 
[Onus.] 

A  plain  was  attached  to  the  town,  and  bore  its 
jaaoit  —  BUeathrOno^  ''the  phdn  of  Ono"  (Neb. 
Ti.  2),  perhape  identical  with  the  «*  valley  of  crafta- 
men  **  (Neh.  xi.  35).  By  Eusebius  and  Jerome  it 
is  not  named.  The  Rabbis  frequently  mention  it, 
but  without  any  indication  of  its  position  further 
than  that  it  was  three  miles  fix>m  Lod.  (See  the 
citotlons  from  the  Talmud  in  IJghtfoot,  Chor. 
Dtcad  on  8.  Afarky  ch.  ix.  §  3.)  A  viUage  called 
Kefr  *AfM  is  enumeiteted  by  Robinaon  among  the 
pboea  in  the  districts  of  JiatnUh  and  Lydd  {BibL 
JUs.  let  ed.  App.  120,  121).  This  ▼iUsge,  abnost 
due  N.  of  LyM,  ie  suggested  by  Van  da  Velde 
(.IfemoiV,  p.  337)  as  identical  with  Ono.  Agahist 
the  identification  however  are,  the  dllf^renoe  in 
the  namee  —  the  modem  one  containing  the  Xm, 
— and  the  distance  from  Lydda,  whieh  instead  of 
being  3  miiliaria  is  ftilly  5,  being  more  than  4 
English  miles  aoeording  to  Van  de  yelde*s  map. 
Winer  remarks  that  Beit  Unia  is  more  suitable- 
as  for  as  its  orthognphy  is  concerned ;  but  on  tha 
other  hand  Beil  Unia  is  much  too  for  distant 
frvm  L&dd  to  meet  the  requiremento  of  tha  pas 
sages  quoted  above.  Q. 

O^US  (AM^f :  om.  in  Vulg.).  Tha  foim  in 
which  the  name  0»o  appean  ii*  1  Bsdr.  ▼.  22. 

ONTOHA {r^ryfi* MhtckiUfhi  J^yt',  jtt^) 
according  to  many  of  t^  old  rentons  denotes  the 
operculum  of  some  species  of  iSlrom5ii«,  a  genos  of 
gasteropodotts  MoUusea.  The  Hebrew  word,  whldi 
appean  to  be  derived  from  a  root  which  means  **  to 
sbeli  or  peel  off,**  occurs  only  in  Ex.  xxx.  84,  as 
one  of  the  ingredients  of  the  sacred  perftame;  in 
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ka  Oiadttkm  of  the  TIalmvdiBtB  Is  ttiat  it  was  loft 
fef    ssJii,  Imt  bncnt  daring  *be  war  of  Gibsah 
a.  4»j,  smI  that  1  Chr.  rib.  12  doicribai  Its 
ai     (Boa  Tsigom  on  this  latter  pasasgs  \ 
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Bodua.  xxiv.  15,  Wisdom  b  oompared  to  the  plof 
BDt  odor  yielded  by  **  gHlbonum,  onyi,  and  ureet 
•torax."  lliere  caii  Iw  little  doubt  that  the  tn^ 
of  Dioioorldei  (ii.  10),  aiid  the  onyx  of  Pliny 
(zxxli.)  10,  are  identical  with  the  operculum  of  a 
Stt'ominUf  perhi^  6*.  letUiyimttm.  There  ii  fre- 
quent mention  of  the  vnyx  in  the  writings  of  Ara- 
bian aothon,  and  it  would  appear  from  them  that 
the  opereuhim  of  levenl  kinds  of  strombus  were 
priaed  as  perfumes,  llie  fbUowing  is  IMosoorides* 
description  of  the  tpv^t  ^  llie  onyx  is  the  operou- 
bm  of  a  shell-fish  resembling  the  purpura^  which 
ia  fsund  in  India  in  ih^  nard-producing  Ukes;  it  is 
edofoua,  because  the  shelUfish  feed  on  tho  nard, 
and  is  collected  after  the  heat  hss  dried  up  the 
oiaiahcs:  that  is  the  best  kind  whieh  comes  ham 
the  Red  Sea,  and  is  whitish  and  shining ;  the  Bab- 
Hooian  kind  is  dark  and  smaller  than  the  other; 
loth  have  a  sweet  odor  when  burnt,  something  like 
oastoraum/*  It  is  not  easy  to  see  what  Diosoori- 
dee  can  mean  by  ** nard-producing  lakes.**  The 
i^^  M  nail,*'  or  **  daw,"  seems  to  pouit  to  the 
opsKulum  of  the  StnmibiJm^  which  it  of  a  oiaw 
diapt  and  semted,  whence  the  Arabs  call  the  mol- 
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hisk  Mthe  devil's  daw;  **  the  Un<fuU  odbfo/ws,  or 
BhUa  bjftafUma,  —  fiar  under  both  these  terms  ap- 
parently the  dovU  daw  {TeuftlsiUm  of  the  Ger- 
mans, see  Winer,  JUaho,  s.  r.)  is  aUuded  to  in  old 
English  writers  on  Materia  Medica  —  has  by  some 
been  supposed  no  longer  to  exist.  Dr.  Lister  la- 
ments its  loss,  bdiering  it  to  have  been  a  good 
niedieiua  •*  from  its  strong  aromatic  meU."  Dr. 
Gray  of  the  British  Museum,  who  has  favored  us 
with  some  remarks  on  this  subject,  says  that  the 
epereula  of  the  diflerent  kuids  of  SttrmbiikB  agree 
irith  the  figures  of  Blafta  bjfzaniinti  and  Ungw» 

«  ShMS  the  above  was  writtoo,  we  have  bean  fla- 
vored with  a  ecmmmkatkm  from  Mr.  Daniel  Uan- 
bury,  on  the  su^Jact  of  the  BtaUa  b/j/xaaUina  of  old 
rbannaeologlcal  writara,  as  wall  as  with  apaclmaos  of 
AH  aafaataoea  itself,  which  It  appaaia  la  sttll  Ibond  in 
Oka  nawara  of  the  Bsat,  though  not  now  in  mooh  de- 
mand. Mr.  Haabory  prooorad  soma  apaBlmens  In 
Damascus  In  October  (1800),  and  a  Mend  of  hia  bought 
Mme  in  Alazandrla  a  fiiw  montha  pfevloualy.  The 
arttoie  appaaia  to  be  alwaya  mixed  with  the  opueola  of 
»niae  spadea  of  Pu$m.  Aa  regards  the  paiftama  a»> 
vibad  to  thia  subatance,  it  doaa  not  appear  to  as,  firam 
spaefanen  we  burnt,  to  daaarva  the  charaetar  of  the 
4ixMUant  odor  which  haa  been  aieribad  to  it,  tbon|;h 
It  Is  not  without  an  aromatio  scant.  Saa  a  flgnra  d 
the  troa  B,  tyzant.  In  Matthkdoa'  C&mnunt.  in  D^ 
"ueor.  (11.  8),  where  there  is  a  long  diaeuaalon  on  the 
a«lifaet ;  also  a  flguie  of  Blaita  bjfzaMiina  and  the 
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odbrcilMf  In  the  old  books;  with  ngaid  to  Ite  vta 
he  writes,  —  <*  Tlie  homy  operenla  when  taiui  al 
emit  an  odor  which  some  may  call  sweet  aeeesdlag 
to  their  fimcy.**  Boehart  (^lema.  Ui.  797}  be- 
lieves some  l^d  of  bdellium  is  intended;  hot  Chera 
can  be  no  doubt  that  the  Smf^  of  the  UUL  de- 
notes the  operculum  of  some  one  or  more  tpedm 
of  strombui.  For  further  infbrmatloo  on  thia  aob- 
Jeet  see  Kumph  {AmboimMcht  RaritStei^Kmmmtr^ 
CK^  zvii.  p.  48,  the  German  ed.  Visona,  176C), 
and  oompare  also  Spicngd  (  CbmaMAt  od  Dweoor. 
ii.  10);  Forskil  {Dt§e.  Amm,  148,  91,  "Uogais 
odoratus");  Pkilm  Trnn$ati.  (zvii.  64I>;  J^si- 
ston  {Inttidiie,  to  CtmckoL  pb  77);  and  Geauna 

( TAes.  s.  V.  nbrnp).  ■  w.  ir. 

OKTX  (Dnt27,  wkBkam  :  6  Ki9ot  6  wp^iri  t. 

ffftdpayBoSf  o-d^ior,  ^dEr^ipof,  /9ijp^AAior,  &^. 
Aq.  ffapB6n^;  Symm.  and  Theod.  jjor^and  8rM[: 
vnycMmu  {lapu),  Mardonj/eAwt,  onyx),  T^  A.  v. 
uniformly  renders  the  Hebrew  aMkam  by  **  ooyx ;  ** 
the  Vulgate  too  is  consistent  with  itsdf,  the  tar* 
dumyx  (Job  xxviii.  16)  being  mcrdy  a  variety  of 
the  ORjfs;  but  the  testimonies  of  ancient  interpret- 
cn  generaHy  are,  sa  Gcsenius  has  remarked,  di- 
verse and  ambiguous.  The  $kiikam  stone  is  men- 
tioned ((Sen.  ii.  \'i)  as  a  product  of  the  laLd  of 
Havibh.  Two  of  these  stones,  upon  whidi  wow 
engraven  the  names  of  the  children  of  Israd,  aix  no 
dSer  stone,  adorned  the  shouUen  of  the  high- 
priest's  ephod  (Kx.  xxviii.  9-12),  and  were  to  be 
.worn  as  •*  stones  of  memorial  **  (see  Kaliaeh  on  Kx. 
/.  c).  A  ihdknm  was  also  the  second  stone  in  the 
fourth  row  of  the  sacerdotal  breastplate  (Ex.  xxriii. 
90).  Shdhfim  stones  were  collected  by  l)vnA  §at 
adorning  the  I'empie  (1  Chr.  xxix.  2).  In  Job 
xxviii.  16,  it  is  said  that  wisdom  •'cannot  be  val- 
ued with  the  guld  of  Ophir,  with  the^  precioua 
thdkam  or  the  sapphire.*'  'Ilie  tidhnm  is  Dicn- 
tbned  as  one  of  the  treasures  of  the  king  of  Tyre 
(I'ix.  xxviii.  13).  There  is  nothing  in  the  contexts 
of  the  several  passages  where  the  Hebrew  term  oo- 
cure  tu  hdp  us  to  determine  its  signifieataon. 
Hraun  {Oe  Vtti,  sac  Heb.  p.  797)  has  endeavored 
to  show  that  the  sardonyx  is  the  stone  indieated, 
and  his  remarks  are  well  worthy  of  careAil  penieal. 
Joeephtts  {AnL  Ui.  7,  §  6,  and  B.  J.  v.  5,  §  7)  ex- 
pressly states  that  the  shoulder-etones  of  the  high- 
priest  were  formed  of  two  large  sardonyxea,  an 
onyx  being,  in  his  description,  the  second  stone  in 
the  fourth  row  of  the  bretts^)]ate.  Some  writers 
believe  that  the  '*  hery\  **  is  Intended,  and  the  au- 
thority of  the  IJCX.  and  other  ver&ionf  hsc  been 
adduced  in  proof  of  this  intcrpretaUtn ;  Irat  a 


operculum  of  FUnu  In  Pomat's  Hittpin  tits  Dmptea 
1684,  part  2,  p.  07.  **  ManafleUl  Pariiyna,**  wntaa  Mr 
HanbuTy,  *'in  his  La/e  ta  Ah^stimui  (tqL  I.  p.  419), 
mandons  among  the  exporte  flram  Maasowah,  a  r-"****' 
artiele  called  i>i>^a,  whieh  he statm  is  the< 
of  a  sheU,  and  that  it  is  used  In  NuMa  aa  a 
being  burnt  with  eandal-wood.  Tbia  bit  of 
tkm  la  quite  eonfirmatoij  of  Feeakll^  statement 
caning  the  Dq/^  *l  q^— (Is  not  Parkyaa^a  *  DaoAi 
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h  The  Bev.  0.  If.  King  writaa  to  ns  that  <*  A  Ur^a 
perfect  aardonyx  is  still  pradona.     A 
he  Raw  thia  anmmar  (1961)  la  Paria  one  vili 
£1,000,  not  ———*»• 
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^MMaft  the  bttd  of  (his  urtide  will  show  Uiat  Um 
%XX.  ii  most  iiieoii«kt«n<;  aud  that  notliiug  caii, 
;ii  eooieqimioe,  lie  leu-ut  from  it.  Of  thoM  wtio 
adontify  the  akSkttm  with  the  beryl  are  Bellermanu 
{IMe  Urim  mm/  ThuMmim,  p.  64),  Winer  {Bib. 
HmUOrt  i.  8:)3),  aud  KoeenmiiUer  ( TAe  Jftnera/- 
ffy^  Me  ^cft^,  p.  40,  Bib.  Cab.).  Other  iuter> 
pnlattoQB  of  akdham  have  been  propoied,  but  all 
wa  moe  eoqjeetiine.  fiiami  traoet  ihdkam  to  the 
Anbie  mdina,  ^  Uaeknen  '* :  ^  Of  tueh  a  eolor/* 
■ifB  he,  **  an  the  Arabian  mnlonjies,  whieh  have 
a  Hack  graund-oohir.*'  lliis  agtvee  eaMutaally 
with  Mr.  King'e  remarks  {Antique  G'ems,  p.  9): 
•*  The  Arabian  species,"  he  says,  <*  were  formed  of 
bisek  er  blue  strata,  covered  by  one  of  opaque 
fhite;  over  which  sgain  was  a  third  of  a  ytfiuilion 
eolor.**  But  Geeenius  and  Flint  refer  the  Hebrew 
word  to  the  Arabic  iokamj  «tto  be  pale."  The 
difieroit  kindi  of  oiiyx  aud  sardonyx,**  however,  are 
•0  variable  io  eotor,  that  either  of  theie  definitions 
is  suitable.  They  all  ibnn  exoelleut  materials  for 
the  eogravtr'a  art  The  balance  of  aathority  is, 
we  think,  in  fovor  of  some  variety  of  the  onyx. 
W«  are  content  to  retain  the  rendering  of  the  A. 
v.,  sapported  as  it  is  by  the  Vulgate  and  the  ex- 
fnm  stKtement  of  so  high  an  authority  as  Jose- 
pboi,*  till  better  prooft  in  support  of  tlie  claims 
of  some  olher  stoiie  be  forthoontfaig.  As  to  the 
••  Oi»yx  "  of  Ecclus.  zziv.  15,  see  O^iycha. 

W.  H. 

OPHEL  (bp^n,  always  with  the  def.  arti- 
de  [laseflm^,  kiU] :  *Oirf  A,  6  'O^,  VO^^Xd;  Vat 
OvAo,  O^oXt  O^ooX;]  Alex,  o  O^Aoi  [A^oA, 
Xe^«']  Oph^)'  A  part  of  aneient  Jerusalem. 
The  name  is  derived  by  the  lexiooii^phera  finom  a 
root  of  similar  sound,  which  has  the  force  of  a 
iweliing  or  tumor  (Geeenius,  Thet. ;  Fiirst,  Bdwb. 
fi.  169  6).  It  does  not  come  forward  till  a  bte 
period  of  Okl  Test  history.  In  fl  Chr.  xxvii.  3, 
Jutharo  is  said  to  have  built  much  ^  on  the  wall  of 
Opbd."  Manaaseh,  amongst  his  other  defensive 
works.  **  compassed  about  Ophel"  {Ibid,  xxxiii. 
14).  From  the  catalogue  of  Neberaiah*s  repairs  to 
the  wall  of  Jerusalem,  it  appears  to  have  been  near 
the  » water  gate"  (Neh.  iil.  96)  and  the  "great 
tower  that  lieth  out "  (ver.  27).  Lastly,  the  for. 
mer  of  these  two  passages,  and  Neh.  xi.  21,  show 
thai  Ophel  was  the  residence  of  the  Levites.  It  is 
not  sgain  mentioned,  though  its  omission  in  the 
aeeooDt  of  the  route  round  the  walls  at  the  sane- 
tifieatfen  of  the  second  Temple,  Neh.  xiL  81-40, 
ii  angular. 

In  the  passages  of  hu  history  parallel  to  those 
qwted  above,  Joeephus  either  passes  it  over  alto- 
gether, or  dse  refers  to  it  in  merely  general 
Iwms  — Mvery  laj^  towera"  (AfU,  iz.  11,  $  2), 
•very  high  towen"  (z.  3,  §  2).    But  in  his 
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onyx  has  two  strata,  the  sardonyx  three. 
Who  speaks  firom  aetoai  observatloo :  he  ex- 
Bollees  the  flue  quality  of  these  two  pieees  of 
x.'»— (0.  W.  Kne.] 

The  ezplofatioiis  of  lieot  Warren  have  demon- 
Che  InoorreetiiMS  of  the  theory  here  named 
the  line  of  the  east  wall  of  the  Temple  area, 
the  view  given  under  JnosAiaai  (§  Iv. 
ed.).  8.  W. 

lAter  ofaaervmtkms  r»qnlra  us  to  modify  this 
Mr.  Orove  inserts  the  following  note  on  p. 
0lafk*8  Bibb  Attaa  (Loud.  1868) :  (*There  seems 
to  sospect  thai  the  ffiU  of  the  a.Kre,  the  Hill 
Vsrple,  and  Ophel,  were  originally  three 
14i 


count  of  the  Isat  days  of  Jerusalem  he  mentions  H 
four  times  as  Ophla  {b  *0^\dt  aooompauying  it  as 
in  the  Hebrew  with  the  article).  The  first  of  these 
{B.  J.  ii.  17,  §  9)  telli  nothing  as  to  its  position; 
but  from  the  other  three  we  can  gather  something. 
(1.)  The  old  wall  of  Jerusalem  ran  above  the  spring 
of  Siloam  and  the  pool  of  Solomon,  and  on  reach- 
ing the  place  called  Ophla,  joined  the  eastern  porch 
of  the  Temi^  {B.  J.  v.  4,  $  2).  (2.)  ^  John  held 
the  Temple  and  the  pkces  round  it,  not  a  little  in 
extent,  —  both  the  Ophb  and  the  valley  called  Ke- 
dron  "  {Jbid,  v.  6,  §  1).  (3.)  Alter  the  capture  of 
the  Temple,  aud  before  lltus  had  taken  the  upper 
city  (the  modem  Zion)  from  the  Jews,  his  soldieis 
burnt  the  whole  of  the  lower  city,  lying  in  the 
valley  between  the  two,  '*  and  the  pbse  oilled  the 
OpUa"  (/^id  vi.  6,  §  3). 

From  this  it  appears  that  Ophei  was  outside  the 
south  wall  of  the  Temple,  and  that  it  lay  between 
the  central  ^-aUey  of  the  city,  which  debouches 
above  the  spring  of  Siloam,  on  the  one  hand,  and 
the  east  portico  of  the  Temple  on  the  other.  The 
east  portico,  it  sbould  be  remembered,  was  not  on 
the  ILm  of  the  east  wall  of  the  present  hmaai,  bat 
330  feet  further  west,  on  the  line  of  the  solid  wall 
which  forms  the  termination  of  the  vaults  in  the 
eastern  corner.*  [See  jKBuaAUCM,  vol.  IL  1314; 
aud  the  Plan,  1316.]  This  situation  agrees  with 
the  mention  of  the  «•  water-gate  "  in  Neh.  iii.  26, 
and  the  statement  of  xL  21,  that  it  was  the  resi- 
dence of  the  Levites.  PosEibly  the  ^  great  tower 
that  Ueth  out,"  in  the  former  of  these,  may  be  the 
^  tower  of  Eder  "  ^mentioned  with  «<  Ophel  of  the 
daughter  of  Zion,"  by  Blicah  (iv.  8),  or  that  named 
hi  an  obscure  passage  of  Isaiah — '*  C^el  and  watclw 
tower"  (xxxil.  14;  A.  V.  inaccurately  **  forts  aud 
towers'*). 

Ophel,  then,  in  accordance  with  the  probable  root 
of  the  name,  was  the  swelling  dedirity  by  wiiich 
the  Mount  of  the  Temple  slopes  ofif  on  its  southern 
side  into  tlie  Valley  of  Hinnom — a  long,  nanowish 
rounded  spur  or  promontory,  which  intervenes  be- 
tween the  mouth  of  the  central  valley  of  Jerusalem 
(the  Tyropceon)  aud  the  Kidron,  or  Valley  of  Je- 
boehaphat.<<  Half-way  down  it  on  its  eastern  feee 
b  the  •*  Fount  of  the  Virgm,"  so  called ;  and  at  its 
fbot  the  lower  outlet  of  the  same  spring  — the  Pool 
of  Siloam.  How  much  of  this  deelivity  was  covered 
with  the  houses  of  the  Levites,  or  with  the  subnib 
which  would  naturally  gather  round  them,  and 
where  the  t^great  tower  "  stood,  we  have  not  at 
present  the  means  of  asoertaining.* 

Professor  Stanley  (Sermoiw  on  the  ApoetoHe  Age, 
pp.  329,  830)  has  mgeniously  conjectured  that  the 
name  Oblias  (*fii3A,(at) — which  was  one  of  the 
titles  by  which  St.  James  the  Less  was  disthi. 
guished  from  other  Jacobs  of  the  time,  and  whijh 
is  expUined  by  Hegesippos  (Euseb.  HisL  JCccL  ii. 

atata  hdghts.  Lieutenant  Warren  has  disooveied 
irtiat  be  oooodves  may  have  been  dther  a  deep  difeh 
or  a  natural  valley,  now  flliod  up  with  earth,  running 
ftmn  easb  to  west,  Just  north  of  the  platform  of  the 
Dome  of  the  Rook  (L«M«r,  Nov.  12, 1867,  p.  48) ;  and 
Oie  Tjnpobou  gnlly  probably  turned  stwrply  round 
to  tlM  east,  at  the  soothweat  oomer  of  the  Temple 
snbstmetlon,  so  as  to  out  off  the  Temple  Mount  from 
Ophel.  (Deo.  12, 1887,  p.  62.)  **  H. 

«  V&xst  {iUtab.  tt.  160)  statm,  without  a  word  that 
could  lead  a  reader  to  saspeet  that  there  was  any 
doubt  on  the  point,  that  Ophel  Is  Identieal  with  MlUa 
It  may  be  so,  <mly  there  Is  not  a  parHelo  if 
to  or  Bitalnst  It. 
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18;  u  loouiing  «*  bulwark  {v^pioxh)  ^  ^ 
peopla,**  —  WM  in  iU  original  form  Op)UL«m« 

(D^TP^)*     '"  ^^^  oonnection  It  Is  a  lingular 

coincidence  that  St  Jamee  was  martyred  by  lieln^ 
thrown  from  the  comer  of  the  Temple,  at,  or  cloee 
BO,  the  very  spot  which  Is  named  by  Josephus  as  the 
boundary  of  Ophel  [Jamks,  vol.  u.  1307;  Km- 
ftOiiKL,  i.  741  h,]     Ewald,  however  {GuchichU, 

vL  904,  fkito},  rastores  the  name  aa  Df  "^b^,  as 

if  from  b^f^'  "^  ^^  ^  boundary.  [Chkiieu] 
Thia  has  in  its  favor  the  fiiet  thai  It  more  closely 
agrees  in  signifloation  with  rc^ox^  than  Ophel 


The  Ophel  which  appears  to  have  been  the  rtn- 
dance  of  EJiaha  at  the  time  of  Naaman*s  visit  to 
him  (9  K.  ▼.  24:  A.  V.  «'the  tower'*)  was  of 
eoune  a  diiftrent  pbue  from  that  spolcen  of  above. 
fhe  namttve  would  seem  to  imply  that  it  was  not 
fltf  fypom  Samaria;  but  Uiis  is  not  eertaiu.     'ilie 

LXX.  and  Vulg.  must  have  read  b^H  "  dark- 
ness,** for  they  give  r^  ^acM-sirtfr  and  ve^peri 
Rspeciit'ely.  G. 

CPHIRfl^^H  '^'*9"W [•«  below] :  0^(f>i 
OpHr).  1.  The  eleventli  in  order  of  the  sons  of 
Joktan,  cominir  immediately  after  Sheba  (Gen.  x. 
10;  1  Chr.  i.  23).  So  many  important  naaiics  in 
the  genealofdcal  table  in  the  10th  chapter  of 
Genesis  —  such  as  Sidon,  Canaan,  Asshur,  Aram 
(Syria),  Mizraim  (the  two  Egypts,  Upper  and 
liOwer),  ShelM,  Caphtorim,  and  Fhilistim  (the  PhU- 
istines) — represent  the  name  of  some  city,  country, 
or  people,  that  it  is  ressonable  to  infer  that  the 
same  is  the  case  with  all  the  names  in  the  table. 
It  frequently  happens  that  a  father  and  his  wnis  in 
the  genealogy  represent  districts  geographically  oon- 
tiguous  to  each  other;  yet  this  is  not  an  Invarl- 
aUe  rule,  for  in  the  case  of  Tanhish  the  son  of 
Javan  (ver.  10),  and  of  Nlmrod  the  son  of  Cush, 
whose  kingdom  was  Babel  or  Babylon  (ver.  11),  a 
son  was  conceived  as  a  distant  ook>ny  or  oflbhoot. 
Bat  there  is  one  marked  peculiarity  in  the  sons 
of  Joktan,  which  is  common  to  them  with  the 
Canaaoites  alone,  thai  precise  geographical  limits 
are  assigned  to  their  settlements.  Thus  it  b  said 
(ver.  19)  that  the  border  of  the  CSanaanites  was 
••  ftiom  Sidon,  as  thou  oomest  to  Gerar,  onto  Gan; 
as  thou  goest,  unto  Sodom  and  (jomorrah,  and 
Adsiah,  and  Zeboim,  even  unto  Lasha: "  and  In 
Jke  manner  (w.  90,  SO)  that  the  dwelling  of  the 
sons  of  Joktan  was  t*from  Mesha,  as  thou  goest 
Vito  Sephar  a  mountain  of  the  east.**  The  pecul- 
iar wording  of  theee  geographical  limits,  and  the 
fcct  that  Uie  well-known  towns  which  define  the 
border  of  the  Canaanltes  are  mentioned  so  nearly 
in  the  same  manner,  forbid  the  supposition  that 
lleaha  and  Sepliar  belonged  to  very  distant  coun- 
tries, or  were  comparatively  unknown:  and  as 
many  ol  the  sons  of  Joktan  —  such  as  Sheba, 
HaaarL^yeth,  Almodad,  and  others  —  are  by  oom- 
SBOn  consent  admitted  to  represent  settlements  In 
Arabia,  it  is  an  obvious  Inference  that  att  the  set- 
Ifemeota  corresponding  to  the  names  of  the  other 
ioos  are  to  be  sought  for  in  the  same  peninsula 


a  ioma  ef  the  MSB.  of  Xoseblns  have  fhe  name 
Oslsav  C0^i4»),  prsservlQg  the  termlDatioQ,  though 
normpfe  the  ftsmer  part  of  the  word. 
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alone.  Henoe,  as  Opbir  is  one  el  ihoae 
may  be  rsgarded  as  a  fixed  point  in  di 
ooDoeming  the  place  Ophir  mentioned  in  the  bouk 
of  Kings,  that  the  author  of  the  10th  ehapiar  of 
(xenesls  regarded  Ophir  the  aoo  of  Joktan  as 
corresponding  to  some  city,  r^gicn  a 
ArabM, 


Etifmolo^,  —  There  Is,  seemingly,  zo 
reason  to  doubt  that  the  word  (^Ur  is  tesutie, 
although,  aa  Is  the  eaae  with  nnunas 
names  known  to  be  of  Hebrow  origin,  the 
word  does  not  occur  as  a  coomion  name  m.  ibm 


Bible.    See  the  words  from  *>DH  and  ^V  in 

(^eeeitius's  rAcsaiirut,  snd  eompare  *A^d^  tlit 
metropolis  of  the  Sabassns  in  the  Periplns,  alUib- 
uted  to  Airian.  Cieseiius  suggests  thiat  it 
a  '*  fruitful  region,**  if  it  is  Semitic 
Wrede,  who  explored  Hadhramaut  in 
1843  {Joumttl  of  Uie  R.  GeoffrapMeal  Soctcly, 
vol.  xiv.  p.  110).  made  a  small  vocabniary  of  Him* 
yaritic  words  in  the  \'emacular  tongue,  and  M»«»^p4 
these  he  gives  ofir  m  sijcnif^-ing  re<i  He  saya 
that  the  Mahra  people  call  themiBcIviw  the  tribea 
of  the  red  country  (f^/fr),  and  called  liie  Red  Sea^ 
bnkr  (tfr»  If  this  were  so.  It  might  have  soma 
wluit  of  the  same  relation  to  ajj/iar,  "dust**  or 

M  dry  gixNind  "  (M  and  9  being  IntarefaM^eaUe), 
that  adom^  ^red,"  has  to  adamah^  **  the  groond.** 
Still  it  is  unsafe  to  accept  the  use  of  a  word  of 
Uiis  kind  on  the  authority  of  any  one  tmreOer, 
however  accurate  ;  and  the  supposed  exiitenes 
and  meaning  of  a  word  ofir  is  recommended  for 
special  inquiry  to  any  future  traveller  in  tlie  aama 
district 

2.  iXovplp^  %t0tp(p^  [and  *a^ip;  Vat  3oif^»eif^ 
2«»^fipf  lit^tpot  iV^cip;  Alex.  2ov^ip»  1si^y>i 
X^ei^s,  fi^ip;  Sin.  in  Job  and  Is.,  2«^c^, 
2«^,  2ov^c(p:]  Opftitv,  1  K.  ix.  28,  x.  11;  9 
Chr.  viii.  18,  ix.  10:  in  1  K.  ix.  28  the  transla- 
tion of  tlie  IJUL.  is  ffts  ^mpipd  [Vat.  Swa^^ 
Alex.  2w4»apa]t  though  the  ending  in  tlie  original 
merely  denotes  motion  towards  Ophir,  and  is  no 
part  of  the  name.)  A  seaport  or  regi<m  fton 
which  the  Hebrews  in  th»  time  of  Soiomon  ob- 
tAiued  gokl,  in  vessels  which  went  thither  in  con- 
junction with  Tyrian  ships  iiom  Exioii-geber,  near 
tHath,  on  that  branch  of  the  Red  Sea  which  k 
now  called  the  Gulf  of  Akabah.  The  goU  mm 
proverbial  for  its  fineness,  so  that  ^  gold  (€  Opiiir*' 
is  several  times  used  as  an  expression  for  fins  gatd 
(Ps.  xlv.  9;  Job  xxvui.  16;  Is.  xiu.  12;  1  Chr. 
xxix.  4);  and  in  one  passage  (Job  xxii.  24)  the 
word  '» Ophir  **  by  itself  is  used  for  goU  oi  Ophir, 
and  fin*  gold  generBlly.  In  Jer.  x.  9  and  Dte. 
X.  6  it  is  thought  by  (kaenius  and  others  thai 
Ophir  is  intended  by  the  word  ^  Cphas "  — 
there  being  a  very  trifling  difference  bcTwiaB 
the  words  in  Hebrew  when  written  without  tks 
vowel-points.  In  addition  to  gold,  the  vcossb 
brought  from  Ophir  almug-wood  and  preeioii* 
stones. 

The  precise  gvugraphieal  situation  of  Ophir  has 
long  beoi  a  subjert  of  donlit  and  discussion.  Cal- 
met  {DictUmary  of  the  BibU,  a.  v.  «* Ophir"  re. 
gained  it  as  in  Armenia;  Shr  Walter  BaUgh 
{History  of  the  H'orU,  book  i.  ch.  8)  tboitght  il 
was  one  of  the  Molucca  Islands:  and  Arias  Msb- 
tanus  (Bochart,  PhnUg,  Pref.  and  ch.  9),  lad  I9 
the  simflarity  of  the  word  Psrvaim,  supposed  tl 
be  idcntfasal  with  Ophir  (2  Chr.  Ui.  6),  ftmnd  it  li 
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Nm.*  Bui  Umm  oouDlrMt,  M  wea  M  Iberift  wd 
Pttygto,  cBDooi  DOW  be  ^skmd  m  aflbnUog  matur 
br  MrifNu  diwimion  od  this  point,  and  tho  thiw 
ofiaiow  wbicb  h»v«  found  mpportflti  in  our  own 
Ubm  w«e  fbnuctlj  npxweoted,  amongii  other 
vritaiy  by  Huet  {Sut*  U  Commetxe  9t  la  yavige^ 
Hem  4/u  Andens,  p.  59),  bj  Bruoe  ( TravtU^  book 
B.  &  4jb  and  by  Um  hiatorian  Bobectaoo  {DtBguUh- 
Htm  respecting  A»dent  JmUa,  aeet  1),  who  plaoed 
Qpbir  in  Africa;  by  Vitringb  {Ueogi'oph,  Sacra, 
p.  U4}  and  Beland  {JJUterkitw  de  Ophir),  who 
ylaaad  ii  in  India;  and  by  Michaalia  {Sfiidlegtum^ 
d.  184),  Niabuhr,  the  traveller  {Deseriptum  de 
fArabie,  p.  263),  Gcaaellin  {Becherches  $ur  ia 
WegrofAit  det  Andetu,  iL  99),  and  Vinoant 
(AtaTf  of  the  Commeree  and  Navigation  of  the 
Aneienie,  ii.  965-270),  who  plaecd  it  in  Arabia. 
Of  other  diatinguiabed  geographical  writera,  Boehart 
{PJkategj  ii.  27 )  admittoi  two  Ophin,  one  in  Arabia 
and  one  in  India,  i.  «.  at  Ceylon;  wh'de  D'Auville 
{Ditaertatiun  snr  le  Page  dtOpkir,  Metmnru  de 
liUerainre^  zzz.  83),  equally  admitting  two,  plaoed 
aae  in  Arabia  and  one  in  Afrioa.  In  our  own 
daja  the  diaeuasaon  baa  been  eontlnued  by  Geae- 
Btna,  who  in  artidea  on  Ophir  in  hia  Theeauitie 
(pu  141),  and  in  £neh  and  Gruber'a  Encgidcpidie 
(ff.  e.)  atated  that  the  queation  lay  between  India 
and  Arabia,  aaiigned  the  naaona  to  be  urged  in 
finer  of  each  of  theie  couuUriea,  but  declared  the 
aigmuenia  for  each  to  be  lo  equally  balanced  that 
be  refrained  ftoni  erpreiaiiig  any  opinion  of  hia 
own  on  tlie  aul^ject.  M.  Quatram^,  twwever,  in 
a  paper  on  Uphir  which  waa  printed  in  1842  in 
the  Memuiree  de  t/mtilui,  again  inaiated  on  the 
ekiaoa  of  Africa  (AcaJemie  dee  Jnecriptione  et 
BtUte  Lettree,  i.  xw.  U.  382);  and  in  hia  valuable 
work  on  Ceylon  (part  vii.  chap.  1)  Sir  J.  Emerson 
Taneat  adopta  the  opinion,  aanctioued  by  Joee- 
pbM,  that  iUaeeu,  waa  Ophir.  Otherwiae  the  two 
eoantriea  which  have  divided  the  opinfcNia  of  the 
bamed  have  been  India  and  Arabia  ~  l^aaaen, 
Ritfeer,  Berthcau  {Iskeget,  HamUmck,  2  Chr.  viU. 
18),  Thenina  {KxegeL  ffandlmch,  1  K.  i.  22),  and 
EwaU  {Oeeckiekle,  iU.  847,  2d  ed.)  being  in  &vor 
tf  IndM,  while  Winer  {Heabo.  a.  v.),  Ftlrat  (£/e6r. 
tndCkakL  JVaiidv.  a.  ▼.),  Ktk6bA{Vdlk»iio/elder 
Geneeie,  p.  190),  Forater  {Geogr,  of  Andfia,  i. 
181-187),  ClawfUrd  {Dteor^^  Dictiowirg  if  the 
indian  ftlande,  a.  ▼.),  and  Kahaoh  (CommmUnry 
m  (/eaeau,  chap.  «*The  Genealogy  of  Nationa") 
■re  in  fiavor  of  Arabia.  The  ftilleat  treatiae  on  the 
Vieatkm  ia  that  of  Ritter,  who  in  hia  lirdkunde, 
lel.  xiv.,  publiahed  in  1848,  devoted  80  octavo 
pagea  to  thie  diaeoaaion  (pp.  351-431),  and  adopted 
the  opiuioa  of  Laaaen  (Ind,  AU,  i.  529)  that  Ophir 
wae  aitoated  at  the  mouth  of  the  Indue. 

Some  general  idea  of  the  aigomenta  whksh  may 
be  advanced  in  Ihver  of  each  of  the  three  oounlriea 
■ay  be  derived  horn  the  following  atatement  In 
hnoK  of  Arabia,  there  are  theae  oonaiderationa: 
ItfL  The  10th  chapter  of  Geneeia,  ver.  29,  contaiiia 
«ha*  la  equivalent  to  an  intimation  of  the  author'a 
opinion,  that  Ophir  waa  fai  Arabia.  [Ophir  1.] 
liQy.  Three  pkoee  in  AraUa  may  be  pointed  out, 
he  Bamca  of  whiah  agree  aiiffieienUy  with  the 


a  TUIa  etoama  Idea  of  one  of  the  meat 
Ipaalarta  ef  Ma  Haee  (b.^1687,  a.  ».,  d.  1B08) 

letiLaa.lt^ 

*OHMaa,rfrt  aow  jo« Ml  joor fbot on dion 
li  Morvo  Orb*.—  H«n%  Um  ilsh  Fna  i 
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weed  Ophir:  namely,  Aphar,  called  by  PtoMn) 
Sapphaia,  now  Zafiur  or  Saphar,  which,  according 
to  cb^  Periplua  aacribed  to  Arriau,  waa  the  me- 
tropoUa  of  the  Sabeaua,  and  waa  distant  twelve 
daya'  journey  Irom  the  emporium  Musa  on  the 
Red  Sea:  Doffir,  a  city  mentioned  by  Niebuhr  the 
traveller  (Detcrtption  de  tAnilnt^  p.  219),  aa  a 
conaiderable  town  of  Yemen,  and  capital  of  BeUad 
Had^e,  aituated  to  tho  north  of  liobcia,  and  15 
leaguea  from  the  aea;  and  Zafiu*  or  Zafari  [Ara- 
bia, vol.  i.  p.  137  6]  (Sepher,  Dbafiir),DOW  Dofar 
a  city  on  the  aouthon  ooaat  of  Arabia,  viaited  in 
the  14th  century  by  Ibn  fiatuta,  the  Arabian 
traveller,  and  atated  by  him  to  be  a  month*e  jour- 
ney by  knd  from  Aden,  and  a  month'e  voyage, 
when  the  wind  waa  fair,  from  the  Indian  ^orea 
(Lee'a  Trunelation^  p.  67).  3dly.  In  antiquity 
Arabia  waa  repreeented  aa  a  country  producing 
gold  by  four  writera  at  least:  namely,  by  the 
geographer  Agatbarchidea,  who  lived  in  the  2J 
century  before  Cliriat  (in  Photiua  250,  and  Hud- 
aon*a  Geograph.  Minorte,  i.  60) ;  by  the  geographer 
Artemidorua,  who  lived  a  little  later,  and  whoae 
account  haa  been  preserved,  and,  as  it  were,  adopted 
by  the  gectgrapher  Strabo  (ziv.  18);  by  Diodorua 
Siculua  (ii.  50,  Ui.  44);  and  by  PUny  the  Eldei 
(vL  32).  4tbly.  Eupofemus,  a  Greek  historian 
who  lived  before  the  Christian  era,  and  who, 
besidea  other  writings,  wrote  a  work  reepecting 
the  kinga  of  Judasa,  expreaaly  states,  as  quoted  by 
Eusebius  (Pixep.  Kvaug.  ix.  30),  that  ()pbir  was 
an  ialand  with  gold  mines  in  the  Erythrasan  Sea 
(Oup^q,  comp.  Ou^et/),  the  LXX.  Translation  in 
Gen.  z.  29),  and  that  David  aent  miners  thither 
in  veeeela  which  he  caused  to  be  built  at  ^lana 
=s  Elath.  Now  it  is  true  that  the  name  of  the 
Erythnean  Sea  was  deemed  to  include  the  Persian 
Gulf,  as  well  as  the  Red  Sea,  but  it  was  alwaya 
rq^arded  aa  cloeely  connected  nith  the  shores  of 
Arabia,  and  cannot  be  shown  to  have  been  extended 
to  India.  5thly.  On  Uie  supposition  that,  not- 
withatanding  aU  the  ancient  authoritiee  on  t!ie 
autyect,  gold  really  never  existed  either  in  Arabia, 
or  in  any  ishmd  along  its  coasts,  Opbir  waa  an 
Arabian  emporium,  into  which  gold  was  brought 
aa  an  article  of  commerce,  and  was  exported  into 
Judaea.  There  is  not  a  single  paasage  in  the  Bible 
incraaisteut  with  thia  aupposiUon;  and  there  is 
something  like  a  direct  intimation  that  Ophir  waa 
in  Arabia. 

While  such  is  a  general  view  of  the  argunienta 
for  Arabia,  the  followinj;  considerations  are  urged 
in  behalf  of  Iwiia.  1st.  Sofir  is  the  Coptic  word 
for  India;  and  Sophir,  or  Sophira  is  the  word  need 
for  the  place  Opliir  by  the  Septuagint  translatora, 
and  likewise  by  Joseph ua.  And  Josephua  positively 
statea  that  it  waa  a  part  of  India  {Ant  viii.  6,  | 
4),  though  he  places  it  in  the  Golden  Chersouese, 
which  waa  the  Malay  peninsula,  an.  belonged, 
geographically,  not  to  India  proper,  but  to  India 
beyond  the  Ganges.  Moreover,  in  three  paasagea 
of  the  Bible,  where  the  Septuagint  has  Sw^ipd  or 
Sov^/p,  1  K.  iz.  28,  z.  11;  b.  xiii.  12,  ArabUui 
tranalators  have  uaed  the  word  India,  2d!y.  AB 
the  three  imports  from  Ophir,  gold,  precious  stonea, 

And  then  within,  dr,  sr«  ths  goldafn  ntaw, 

OrMt  Solomon'k  Ophir." 
Arina  Blontanns  fluided  that  Parvnlm  maant,  ia  (hi 
dosl  number,  two  Peroa ;  one  Fern  Proper,  and  fbi 
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md  almiig'wood,  un  CMWitiaBy  Indian.  Gold  in 
ftmnd  in  the  loareei  of  tho  Indiia  and  tlio  OMmoI 
Bivcr  befon  their  Juoetore  at  Attodt;  in  the 
Himalaja  mountaini,  and  in  a  portion  of  the 
Deooan,  especially  at  Cochin.  India  baa  in  all 
agei  been  odebrated  for  its  precious  stones  of  all 
iKinds.  And  saiidal-wood,  which  the  best  modem 
Hebrew  scholars  regard  as  the  almug-wood  of  the 
Bible,  is  almost  exdoslveiy,  or  at  any  rate  pre- 
eminently, a  product  of  the  coast  of  MaklMur. 
8dly.  Assimiing  that  the  i\'ory,  peacocks,  and  apes, 
which  were  brought  to  Ecion-geber  once  in  three 
ysan  by  the  navy  of  Tharshish  in  ooi^anction  with 
the  navy  of  Hiram  (1  K.  x.  22),  u-ere  brought 
fkmn  Opbir,  they  also  coUeetively  point  to  Iikiia 
nther  than  Arabia.  Moreover,  etymologically,  not 
one  of  these  words  in  the  Hebrew  is  of  Hebrew  or 
Semitic  orifrin ;  one  being  connected  with  Sanskrit, 
another  with  the  TamU,  and  another  with  the 
Maby  buiguage.  [Tarshish.]  4thly.  Two  places 
in  India  may  be  spedfled,  agreeing  to  a  eertain 
extent  in  name  with  Ophu';  one  at  the  mouths 
of  the  Indus,  where  Indian  writers  placed  a  people 
named  the  Abhira,  agreeing  with  the  name  Xa- 
fi^ipia  of  the  geographer  Ptolemy;  and  the  other, 
the  :govwdpa  of  l*tolemy,  the  06vwapa  of  Airian's 
Feriplus,  where  the  town  of  Goa  is  now  sitoated, 
on  the  western  coast  of  India. 

Lastly,  the  Ibllowhig  pleas  have  been  ufged  in 
behalf  of  Africa.  1st  Of  the  three  conntriea, 
AlHca,  Arabia,  and  India,  Africu  is  the  only  one 
which  can  be  seriously  regarded  as  containing  dis- 
tfiets  which  have  supplied  gdd  In  any  great 
quantity.  Although,  as  a  statistical  laot,  gold  has 
been  found  in  parts  of  India,  the  quantity  is  so 
small,  that  India  has  never  supplied  gold  to  the 
eommeroe  of  the  world ;  and  in  modem  times  no 
goM  at  all,  nor  any  vestiges  of  exhausted  mines 
have  been  found  in  Aiubia.  2dl7.  On  the  western 
eoast  of  Africa,  near  Mocambique,  there  is  a  port 
called  by  the  Arabians  SolUa,  which,  as  the  liquids 
I  and  r  are  easily  interchanged,  was  probably  the 
Ophir  of  the  Ancients.  When  the  Portuguese,  in 
A.  D.  1500,  first  reached  it  by  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope,  it  was  the  emporium  of  the  gold  district  in 
the  interior;  and  two  Arabian  vesaeb  biden  with 
goM  were  actually  off  So&lao  at  the  time  (see 
CadttmoitOf  cap.  58).  8dly.  On  the  supposition 
-Jiat  the  passage  (1  K.  x.  22)  appBea  to  Ophir, 
Sofala  has  still  stronger  claims  in  preference  to 
xdia.  Peacocks,  indeed,  would  not  ha,\e  been 
<ought  from  it;  but  the  peacock  is  too  delicate  a 
.>ird  for  a  k>ng  voyage  in  small  vessels,  and  the 
word  tukkiyim  probably  signified  **  parrots."  At 
the  same  time,  ivory  and  apes  might  have  been 
snpplied  in  abundance  from  the  district  of  which 
^>fala  was  the  emporium.  On  the  other  hand,  if 
Jphir  had  been  in  India,  other  Indian  productiona 
might  have  been  expected  in  the  list  of  importa; 
such  as  shawls,  silk,  rich  tissoes  of  cotton,  per- 
fiimcs,  pepper,  and  dmiamon.  ithly.  On  the 
same  supposition  respecting  1  K.  x.  22,  it  can, 
Booording  to  the  traveller  ^ce,  be  proved  by  the 
bws  of  the  monsoons  in  the  Indian  Ocean,  that 
Ophir  was  at  Sofala;  inasmuch  as  the  vo}^e  to 
fofrla  fifom  Edon-geber  would  have  been  perfixrmed 
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In  three  yean;  H  eeuld  nei  ham 
pUsbed  in  leas  time  and  it  would  noi 
required  more  (vol  I.  p.  440). 

From  the  above  statement  of  the  dlflfcnnt 
which  have  been  held  respecting  the  sitnation  ef 
Ophir,  the  suspicion  will  natunlly  suggest  iiasif 
that  no  positive  eonduslon  can  be  arrived  at  on  the 
subject  And  this  seems  to  be  true.  In  this  eeaaa 
that  the  Bble  in  all  its  direct  nctiees  of  Ophir  m  s 
pboe  docs  not  supply  sufikient  data  for  an  iaie- 
pendent  opinion  on  this  disputed  point  At  tha 
same  time.  It  Is  an  inference  in  the  hlgbesi  di^giw 
probable,  that  the  author  of  the  10th  chaplernff 
Genesis  regarded  Ophir  as  in  AraUa;  and,  in  th* 
absence  of  condusive  proof  that  he  waa  mistiskwi,  II 
seems  most  reasonable  to  acquiesce  In  hia  opiidoB. 

To  illustrate  this  view  of  the  question  it  is  ^a- 
drable  to  examine  doeely  all  the  passages  In  tiN 
historical  books  which  mention  C^ihlr  by  n— la 
These  are  only  five  in  number:  thne  in  the  booki 
of  Kings,  and  two  in  the  books  of  Cfaronlelei.  Ths 
latter  were  probably  copied  from  the  foraoer;  and, 
at  any  rate,  do  not  contain  any  additional  inlbnsa- 
tion;  so  that  it  is  eulBcient  to  give  a  referenee  to 
them,  2  Cbr.  viii.  18,  ix.  10.  Hie  three  pa*- 
sages  in  the  books  of  Kings,  however,  being  ahoti, 
wiU  be  set  out  at  length.  The  fiist  passage  is  as 
fottowi:  it  Is  in  the  hStory  of  the  reign  of  Sohwneii 
**  And  king  Solomon  made  a  navy  of  ahlpa  at  Estai- 
geber,  which  is  beside  Eloth,  on  the  shors  of  the 
Bed  8ea,faithefauidof  EdouL  And  Hiram  aent  la 
the  navy  hia  servants,  ahipmen  that  had  knowledge 
of  the  sea,  with  the  servants  of  Solomon.  And  they 
came  to  Ophir,  and  fetehed  from  thence  gold,  fear 
hundred  and  twenty  talents,  and  brought  it  to  king 
Sobmon,**  1  K.  ix.  26-^  The  next  paaeage  ia  in 
the  succeeding  chapter,  and  refers  to  the  «me  reign. 
«( And  the  navy  also  of  Hiram  that  brought  gold 
tnm  Ophir,  brought  In  from  Ophir  great  plenty  of 
almug4rees  and  precknii  stones,*'  1  K-  x.  11.  The 
third  passage  relates  to  the  rrign  of  Jehoehaphat 
khig  of  Judah,  and  is  aa  foUows:  <*  Jehoshaphat 
made  ships  of  Tharshish  to  go  to  Ophir  fer  gold ;  bwt 
they  went  not:  for  the  ships  wcro  broken  at  Esiaa- 
geber,**  1  K.  xxii.  48.  In  addition  to  these  thne 
passsges,  the  following  verse  in  the  book  of  Kings 
has  very  frequently  been  referred  to  Ophir:  <*  For 
the  king  (i.  e.  Solomon)  had  at  ssa  a  navy  of 
Tharshish  with  the  navy  of  Hiram:  once  In  three 
yean  eame  the  navy  of  Hiaishish  bringing  gold  and 
silver,  ivory,  and  apes,  and  peaeoeks,**  IK.  x.  92. 
Bat  there  is  not  sufficient  evidence  to  show  that 
the  fleet  mentioned  in  this  verse  was  identical  with 
the  fleet  mentioned  in  1  K.  ix.  26-28,  and  1  K.  x. 
11,  aa  bringing  gold,  almug-trees,  and  pcecieoa 
stones  from  Ophfr;  and  if,  notwithstanding,  the 
identity  of  the  two  Is  admitted  aa  a  probable  oco- 
jectore,  there  is  not  the  slightest  eridenee  the*  Iks 
fleet  went  odjy  to  Ophir,  and  that  thenfesa  Iks 
ailver.  Ivory,  apes,  and  peacocks  most  have  obbm 
tmn  Ophir.  Indeed,  the  dirsct  coatrsry  might  la 
inferrsd,  even  on  the  hypothesis  of  the  hlentfly  cT 
the  two  fleets,  Inaamneh  as  the  actual  mcDtkai  of 
Ophir  is  diatineUy  confined  to  the  Importa  of  goU 
almug^rees,  and  precious  atones,  and  the  oompUsi 
might  seem  careAilly  to  have  dlstlnguiibed  betwae: 
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t  «id  the  eountry  firom  whieh  ^nr,  iTory,  ap^i 
ml  peMOika  were  imported.  Hence,  without  re- 
fcrrim^  fiwther  to  the  peaage  ia  1  K.  x.  92,  we  are 
tfanwn  bo^  for  the  pnrpoae  of  aaoertaining  the 
•taation  of  Ophir,  to  the  three  passages  from  the 
book  of  Kinga  which  were  first  set  forth.  And  if 
thees  three  paaagee  are  oaicftiUj  esamined,  it  will 
be  seen  ^t  all  the  infoimation  given  respertiag 
Ophtr  la,  thai  ti  was  a  place  or  region,  accessible 
bj  ssalkmn  Ealon-geber  on  the  Red  &a,  from  which 
impofts  of  gold,  iUmng-trees,  and  preeious  stones 
bfonght  back  by  the  Tyrian  and  Hebrew 
No  data  whatever  are  giTcn  as  to  the  die- 
of  Ophlr  from  Esioi-geber;  no  infarmatioo 
or  indirect,  or  eren  the  slightest  hint,  is 
sttwdcd  for  determining  whether  Ophir  was  the 
BHBe  of  a  town,  or  the  name  of  a  district;  whether 
it  wae  an  emporium  onfy,  or  the  country  which 
seteaUy  produced  the  three  articles  of  traffic.  Bear- 
ing in  inind  the  possibility  of  its  being  an  empo- 
rinn,  there  is  no  reason  why  it  may  not  have  been 
dihsr  in  Arabia,  or  on  the  Persian  coast,  or  in 
India,  or  in  Africa;  but  there  is  not  sufficient  eri- 
dcDce  for  deciding  in  &Tor  of  one  of  theee  sugges- 
tions rather  than  of  the  othefa. 

Under  these  drcumstanoes  it  is  well  to  revert  to 
the  10th  chapter  of  Genesis.  It  has  been  shown 
[Othib  1]  to  be  reasonably  oertain  that  the  author 
of  thai  chapter  regarded  Ophir  as  the  name  of  some 
eitj,  ngion,  or  tribe  in  Arabia  And  it  is  ahnost 
equally  oertMin  that  the  Ophir  of  Genesis  is  the 
Ophir  of  the  book  of  Kings.  There  is  no  mention, 
either  in  the  Bible  or  elsewhere,  of  any  other  Ophir; 
and  the  idea  of  there  having  been  hoo  Ophirs,  evi- 
dently aroae  from  a  perception  of  the  obmus  mean- 
uig  cir  the  10th  chapter  of  Genesis,  on  the  one  hand, 
eoQplid  with  the  erroneous  opinion  on  the  other, 
thai  the  Ophir  of  the  book  of  Kings  amid  not  have 
bssn  in  Anbia.  Now,  whatever  uncertainty  may 
edU  as  to  the  time  when  the  10th  chapter  of  Gen- 
CMS  was  written  (Knobel,  \WctrUiftl  dtr  UeneiU^ 
p.  i,  and  Hartmaim*s  For$chuny«n  Hbrr  dit  6 
aiMer  M<mn^  p.  584),  the  author  of  it  wrote 
wUb  Hebrew  was  yet  a  living  language;  there  is 
no  statsnent  In  any  part  of  the  Biltle  inconsistent 
wHk  Ua  opinion ;  and  the  most  anciont  writer  who 
can  be  opposed  to  him  as  an  authority,  lived,  under 
any  hypothesis,  many  eenturies  after  his  death. 
Hence  the  fmrdtn  of  proof  lies  on  any  one  who 
Jsnies  Ophir  to  have  been  in  Arabia. 

But  all  that  can  be  advanced  against  Arabia  folb 
nry  short  of  such  proof.  In  weighing  the  evidence 
OB  this  point,  the  assumption  that  ivory,  peacocks, 
and  apes  were  Imported  fkom  Ophlr  must  be  dia- 
nisssd  from  consideration.  In  one  view  of  the 
■Igeet,  and  aeeepting  the  statement  in  9  Chr.  ix. 
ti^  they  might  have  connection  with  Tarshish 
[TaiisHnn] ;  bat  they  hnve  a  very  slight  bearing 
on  the  position  of  Ophir.  Hence  it  is  not  here 
MSHsaiy  to  diaenss  the  hw  of  monsoons  In  the 
Wan  Oeean;  though  it  may  be  said  in  passing 
jMt  the  focts  on  which  the  supposed  law  is  founded, 
eUdi  seemed  so  cogent  that  tlioy  induced  the  hia- 
lofln  Bobertoon  tt>  pbce  Ophir  in  AlHoa  {Diaqm- 
tkbm  cm  /mftr,  }  9),  have  been  pointedly  denied 
bf  Mr.  Sate  in  his  Vognge  to  AbfuUiia  (p.  108). 
Iloraofer,  the  rescmhbnce  of  names  of  places  in  In- 
Ha  and  AfHea  to  Ophir,  cannot  reasonably  be  hi- 
#Bl8d  on;  fbr  there  is  an  equally  great  resembkmoe 
k  the  namci  of  aome  pbees  in  Arabia.  And  in 
to  AfKoa,  aspedaOy,  the  pbee  there  im- 
to  be  Ophir,  namely,  Sofala^  has  been 
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jhown  to  be  merely  an  Arabic  word,  eornnpondhig 
to  the  Hebrew  BhrfeUUiy  which  eigniiies  a  plain  a. 
k»w  country  (Jer.  xxiii.  44;  Josh.  d.  16;  the 
Se^Xa  of  the  ICaccabees,  1  Mace.  zii.  88;  see 
Geeonios,  Ltx,  s.  v.).  Again,  the  use  of  Sofir  aa 
the  Coptic  word  for  Ophir  cannot  be  regarded  as 
of  much  importance,  it  having  been  pointed  out  by 
Keland  that  there  u  no  proof  of  its  use  except  in 
late  Coptic,  and  that  thus  its  adoption  may  have 
been  the  mere  consequence  of  the  erroneous  viewa 
which  Josephus  represented,  instead  (tf  being  a  con- 
firmation of  them.  Similar  remarks  apply  to  th* 
Biblical  venions  by  the  Arabic  translators.  The 
opinion  of  Joeephus  himself  would  have  been  en 
titled  to  mush  consideration  in  the  abeence  of  aB 
other  evidence  on  the  subject;  but  he  lived  about  a 
thousand  years  after  the  ouly  voyages  to  Ophir  of 
which  any  reconl  has  been  preserved,  and  his 
authority  caimot  be  compared  to  that  of  the  10th 
chapter  of  Genesb.  Again,  he  seems  inconsistent 
with  himself;  for  in  ^at  Ix.  1,  $  4,  he  tnnslatea 
the  Ophir  of  1  K.  xxii.  48,  and  the  Tarshish  of  S 
Chr.  XX.  86,  as  Pmtut  and  llirace.  It  is  likewise 
some  deduction  fh>m  the  weight  of  his  opinion, 
that  it  is  contrary  to  the  opiniop  of  Eupolemus, 
who  was  an  earlier  writer;  though  he  too  lived  mi 
so  great  a  distance  of  time  from  the  reign  of  Solo- 
mon that  be  is  by  no  means  a  decisive  authority. 
Moreover,  iningiiiation  may  have  acted  on  Josephus 
to  place  Ophir  in  the  Golden  Chersonese,  which  to 
the  ancients  was,  as  it  were,  the  extreme  east;  as  ii 
acted  on  Arias  Montanu^  to  place  it  in  Peru,  in  the 
far  more  improbable  and  distant  west.  All  the 
foresoing  objections  having  been  njected  from  the 
discussion,  it  remains  to  notice  those  which  are 
based  on  the  assertion  that  sandal-wood  (assumed 
to  he  the  same  as  almug-wood),  precious  stones, 
and  gold,  are  not  productions  of  Arabia.  And 
the  following  observations  tend  to  show  thai  such 
ol^eotiims  are  not  conclusive. 

1st.  In  the  Periplus  attributed  to  Arrian,  sandal- 
wood (|^\a  o'arr^imi)  ia  mentioned  as  one  of  the 
imports  into  Omana,  an  emporium  on  the  Persian 
Gidf ;  and  it  is  thus  proved,  if  any  proof  is  requi- 
site, that  a  sea-port  would  not  necessarily  be  in 
India,  I  ecause  sandal-wood  was  obtained  fh>m  it 
But  independently  of  thia  circumstance,  the  reasons 
advanced  in  fhvor  of  almug-wood  being  the  same 
as  sandal-wood,  though  admissible  as  a  corgectum, 
seem  too  weak  to  Justify  the  founding  any  argu- 
ment on  them.  In  9  Chr.  ii.  8,  Solomon  is  repr^ 
sented  as  writing  to  Hiram,  king  of  Tyre,  in  thast 
words:  '^Send  me  also  cedar-trees,  fir-trees,  and 
algum-traea,  out  of  Lebanon ;  for  I  know  that  thy 
serraiits  can  skiU  to  cut  timber  In  Lebanon,"  n 
passage  evidently  written  under  the  belief  thai 
almug-trees  grew  in  Lebanon.  It  has  been  sug- 
gested that  thia  was  a  miatake  —  but  this  isa  poiai 
which  cannot  be  assumed  without  distinct  eridenea 
to  render  it  probable.  The  UCX.  tranafaitor  of 
the  book  of  Kings,  1  K.  x.  19,  translates  almu|^ 
wood  by  16Kbl  wtAcmyrdt  or  kittX^Kfrri^  whidt 
gives  no  inibrmatlon  as  to  the  nature  of  the 
wood;  and  the  IJCX.  tnmslator  of  the  Chron- 
icles renders  it  by  |^Aa  wc^mya,  which  strictly 
meana  fr-wuod  (compare  Ennlus^s  tmnahdkn  of 
Mtdaa^  vcr.  4),  and  whieh,  at  the  utmost,  ton  only 
be  eitended  to  any  wood  of  rosinoas  trsss.  Tht 
Yulriio  tnuMiatlon  is  ««thyh)a,**  L  e  wood  made 
of  tbya  (^y,  tfvfn),  a  trse  which  Theophrastnt 
mentions  aa  baring  supplied  peeuHariy  durabli 
timber  fo^  the  roolb  of  temples;  whieh  he  ays  ii 
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Bke  the  wild  cyprett;  and  whiefa  It  clawed  by  hta 
M  so  erergreen  with  the  ptnc,  the  fir,  the  Juniper, 
th«  jew-tree,  and  the  cedar  {Hittor,  PInni,  t.  8, 
(  7,  L  9,  $  8).  It  is  eUted  both  by  Butorf  and 
Geeenins  (<.  v.),  that  the  Rabbins  ondentood  by 
the  ward,  corrrii  —  which  is  certainly  a  moat  im- 
probable meaning  —  and  that  in  the  8d  oentory, 
almug  in  the  MIshnah  {KtUm  13,  6)  was  used  for 
coral  in  the  singular  number.  In  the  18th 
century,  Klmchi,  it  is  said,  proposed  the  meaning 
of  Brazil  wood.  And  it  was  not  till  last  century 
thai,  for  the  first  time,  the  suggestion  was  made 
that  almug-wood  was  the  same  as  aandal-wood. 
This  suggestion  came  fW)m  Celsius,  the  Swedish 
botanist,  in  bis  Biervboianioon ;  who  at  the  same 
time  recounted  thirteen  meanings  proposed  by 
others.  Now,  as  all  that  has  beoi  handed  down 
of  the  uses  of  almug-wood  is,  that  the  king  made 
of  it  a  prop  a  or  support  Ibr  the  House  of  the  Lord 
and  the  king's  house;  and  harps  also  and  psalteries 
for  singera  (1  R.  x.  12),  it  is  haid  to  conceive  how 
§ie  greatest  botanical  genius  that  ever  lived  can 
now  do  more  than  mi^e  a  guess,  more  or  leas  prob- 
able, at  the  meaning  of  the  word. 

Since  the  time  of  Celsius,  the  meaning  of  **  san- 
dal-wood **  has  been  defended  by  Sanskrit  etymol- 
ogies. According  to  Gesenins  {Lexicon^  s.  v.), 
&>hlen  proposed,  as  a  derivation  for  nhnuggim^ 
the  Arabic  article  Al  and  mlcnta^  ftom  simple 
mtca^  a  name  for  red  sandal-wood.  Ijissen,  in 
/ndiich9  AUerthtanthtfufe  (vol.  i.  pt.  1,  p.  538), 
adopting  the  form  nlffummtm^  sa>*s  that  if  the 
plural  ending  is  taken  from  it,  Uiere  remains  mlfftt^ 
Bs  one  of  the  Sanskrit  names  for  sandal-wxiod, 
which  in  the  language  of  the  Deccan  is  rttlffum. 
Perhaps,  however,  these  etymologies  cannot  lay 
claim  to  much  value  until  it  is  made  probable, 
indtjtendtnily^  that  ainiug-wood  ia  aandal-wood. 
It  is  to  lie  obserx-ed  that  there  la  a  difference  of 
opinion  as  to  whether  "  al  **  in  alffvmmlm  ia  an 
article  or  part  of  the  noun,  and  it  is  not  denied  by 
any  one  that  chnndana  ia  the  ordinary  Sanskrit 
word  for  sanrial-wood.  Moreover,  Mr.  Crawfurd, 
who  refiided  officially  many  years  in  the  East  and 
ia  faniillnr  with  sandal-wood,  aaya  that  it  ia  never 
—  now.  at  least  —  used  for  musical  instrumenta, 
and  that  it  ia  unfit  for  pillars,  or  stairs,  baluatradea 
or  banistera,  or  Ualconiea.  (See  alao  hia  Dearrr/A'ce 
DicUonnry  of  the  IwHnn  /»land$,  pp.  310-^75.)  It 
iS  used  for  incense  or  perfume,  or  aa  fiincy  wood. 
2.  As  to  prtvioua  atonea,  they  take  up  auch 
little  room,  and  can  be  ao  easily  concealed,  if 
becessary,  and  ccmveyed  fh>m  place  to  place,  that 
there  ia  no  difficulty  in  supposing  they  came  from 
Ophir,  airaply  m  from  an  emporium,  even  admit- 
t*nfi:  that  there  were  no  precioua  atones  in  Arabia, 
tut  it  has  already  lieen  observed  [ARAniA,  i.  137  n] 
thnt  the  Arabian  peuinsub  produces  the  emerald 
and  on)-!  stone:  and  it  has  been  well  pointed  out 
by  Mr.  Crawfurd  that  it  is  impoaaible  to  identify 
precioua  atonea  under  ao  general  a  name  with  any 


•  The  geiMml  meaaf  og  of  *T17p)D,  a  prop  or  s«p- 

sort,  ia  eertaln,  though  its  tpedal  meaning  Is  1  R.  x. 

is  nam  Ineeoveiably  lost    It  la  traoalated  "  pinaiB  " 

o  the  A.  T.,  and  ^irooT^pfypiara  hi  the  UOL.     In  the 

•orreapondlDg  |MMi«e  of  2  Chr.  fx.  11,  the  word  la 

'Tl  V  CQ,  the  usual  meaning  of  wblch  la  kigkteatfs ; 
and  whK^t  Is  tranalated  In  the  A.  Y.  tenoees^  aod  la 
tte  UU    IraB^Lovtt,  astnUt,  er  nam.    flee  Bar.  i. 
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pMrtlcQiar  ocuntry.  Certainly  it  eaimut  be 
that  the  Jewa  of  SolomoD*s  time  indvded  md« 
that  name  the  diamond,  fat  wfaidi  India  la  peeal* 
iarly  renowned. 

8.  As  to  gold,  fitr  too  great  stress  seems  to  knvi 
been  bdd  on  the  negative  Ihet  tiiat  no  gold  not 
trace  of  goM-mines  has  been  dlseoraed  in  Arafain. 
Negative  evidence  of  this  Und,  in  whidi  Bitter* 
has  phwed  so  much  reliance  (vol.  jh.  p.  408),  is  by 
no  meana  concluaive.  Sir  Roderick  Mnrehison  mad 
Sir  Charfea  Lyell  concur  in  atating  that»  aHhoqgfa  no 
rock  ia  known  to  exiat  in  Anbia  fitnn  wiiieb  ffM 
ia  obtained  at  the  present  day,  yet  the 
has  not  undergone  a  sofiSdent  geological 
tion  to  warrant  the  conclusion  that  gold  did 
exist  there  formerly  or  that  it  may  not  yel  he  dto- 
covered  there.  Under  these  cireumataneea  tbete  is 
no  sufficient  reason  to  i^ect  the  aecoonts  of  tlit 
ancient  writers  who  have  been  already  addoeed  as 
witnesses  for  the  former  esistenoe  of  gold  in  Arabia. 
It  is  true  that  Artemidorus  and  Diodorus  Sieolos 
may  merely  have  relied  on  the  anthority  of  Ag^ 
tharchides,  but  it  is  important  to  remark  thai  Aga- 
tharohidea  lired  in  Egypt  and  was  guardian  to  one 
of  tlie  young  Ptolemiea  during  hia  minority,  so 
that  he  must  have  been  fiirailiar  with  the  genenU 
nature  of  the  commerce  between  Efjpt  and  Arabia. 
Although  he  may  have  been  inaccurate  in  details, 
it  ia  not  lightly  to  l>e  admitted  that  he  was  aitr 
gether  mistaken  in  auppoaing  that  Arabia  piodaced 
any  gold  at  all.  And  it  is  in  his  fiavor  that  two  of 
hia  atatementa  have  unexpeeteclly  received  confirm*- 
tion  in  our  own  time:  lat,  reapecting  gold-mines 
in  Kgypt,  the  position  of  which  in  the  Blaharee 
Desert  was  ascertained  by  Mr.  Linant  and  Mr. 
Bonomi  ( Wilkinson *8  Ancimt  Egyptinmg^  tAi.  iz.); 
and  Sd,  aa  to  the  existence  of  noggeta  of  pore 
gold,  aome  of  the  rixe  of  an  oEve-stone,  some  of  a 
medlar,  and  some  of  a  chestnut  The  latter  state- 
ment waa  diacredited  by  Michaelis  {Spinltgium^ 
p.  287,  "  Nee  credo  uUibi  masses  anri  non  expert] 
caataneae  nucis  magnitudine  reperiri  *' },  but  it  has 
been  ahown  to  be  not  incredible  by  the  result  of  the 
gold  diaooveriea  in  California  and  Australia. 

If,  however,  negative  evidence  ia  allowed  to  out- 
weigh on  thia  aubject  the  authority  of  Agarthar- 
chidea,  Artemidonia,  Diodoraa  Siculus,  Pliny,  and, 
it  may  be  added,  Stiabo,  all  of  whom  may  poeaihiy 
have  been  mistaken,  there  is  still  nothing  to  pfv- 
vent  Ophir  having  been  an  Arabian  emptn^um  for 
gold  (Wuier,  Htf^lw,  s.  v.  "Ophir'*).  The  Peri- 
plua,  attributed  to  Arrian,  gives  an  aoconnt  of 
aeveral  Arabian  emporia.  In  the  Red  Sea,  fbr  C!x< 
ample,  waa  the  Emporium  Muaa,  only  twdva 
daya  distant  fwva  Aphar  the  metropoHs  of  Um 
Sftiiieana  and  the  Homo^tes.  It  is  expressly  atatlad 
that  this  port  Itad  commercial  rehtiona  with  Bary- 
gazu,  i.  e.  Heroach,  on  the  weat  coast  of  India,  aa4 
that  it  was  always  full  of  Arabs,  either  siii^ 
ownera  or  aailors.  Again,  where  the  Britiab  tosm 
of  Aden  is  now  situated,  there  was  another 


f»  Bearing  this  In  mind,  It  is  renuifcable  that  Rittas 
should  haw  accepted  LMstn^  ecqjectare  rBPi«e(feBg 
flie  pcsitloD  of  Ophir  ai  the  mouths  of  the  Indna 
Attock  Is  diataot  from  the  aea  942  mites  by  the  laana. 
and  648  In  a  straight  line ;  and  the  apper  part  of  ths 
Indus  Is  abont  860  miles  long  above  Attock  (Then 
ton^  GnzttUfT  of  India).  Hence  gold  would  be  K 
distant  tnm  the  meotha  of  the  Indna,  that  neai 
eonld  be  obtained  thence  ensept  fhm  a^  emi 
Sttnated  there. 
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Hrtan,  wtth  an  ezoellflit  harbcr,  called  Anbis 
nil  (to  be  earefufly  diitioguiahed  ttom  the  dl»- 
Met  10  called),  whidi  noAred  ite  name  of  Fdix, 
loeonfing  to  the  author  of  the  l*eripli]8,  from  he 
bring  the  depot  for  the  merchandise  both  of  the 
Indiana  and  Ki^yptiaiu  at  a  time  when  veaaels  did 
not  oul  direct-  from  India  to  Egypt,  and  when 
taerefaants  from  K$^t  did  not  daie  to  ventore 
tether  eastward  towaids  India.  At  Zafilr  or 
Zi&M,  likewise,  already  referred  to  at  a  town  in 
Hadnmaiit,  there  waa  an  emporium  In  the  Middle 
A|eea,  and  there  may  have  been  one  in  the  time  of 
Solomon.  And  on  the  Arabian  tide  of  the  Fenian 
Oolf  waa  the  emporium  of  Gerrha,  mentioned  by 
8lnbo  (zvi.  p.  766),  which  teenie  to  have  had 
awMBiemial  iutereoune  with  Babylon  both  by  car- 
•fsna  and  !>/  baft^ea.  Ita  ezports  and  importa  are 
■oi  apeeified,  hut  there  is  no  reaaon  why  the  arti- 
iiei  of  eommeroe  to  be  obtained  there  should  have 
been  ¥ery  diflerent  from  thooe  at  Omana  on  the 
oppoaite  side  of  the  gulf,  the  exports  from  wliich 
were  purple  cloth,  wine,  dates,  slaves,  and  yf/f/, 
wbile  the  impoiia  were  brasa,  landal-wood,  horn, 
md  ebony.  In  fact,  whatei-er  other  diffleultles  may 
exist  in  niation  to  Ophir,  no  difficulty  arises  from 
■ay  abeeooe  of  emporia  along  the  Arabian  enast, 
ioited  to  the  size  of  xessels  and  the  state  of  nayi- 
gation  in  eariy  times. 

Tbcre  do  not,  however,  appear  to  be  sufficient 
data  ftv  detennininj;  in  favor  of  any  one  emporium 
er  of  any  one  locality  rather  than  another  in  Arabia 
as  hftving  been  the  ( )ph»  of  Solomon.  Mr.  Forster 
{Geography  of  Ambln^  i.  167)  relies  on  an  Olbr  or 
Oir,  in  Sale  and  D'AnTille*s  mapa,  as  the  name  of 
a  city  and  diatrict  in  the  mountains  of  Omdn ;  but 
be  does  not  quote  any  ancient  writer  or  modem 
InTeller  as  an  authority  for  the  existence  of  such 
an  Ofir,  though  this  may  perhaps  be  reasonably 
required  b^ore  importance  is  attached,  in  a  dis- 
pntcd  point  of  tuis  kind,  to  a  name  on  a  map. 
Niebohr  the  tmveller  (De»eriptum  Je  CArabie,  p. 
S53)  says  Uiat  Ophir  was  probably  the  principal 
port  ef  the  kingdom  of  the  Sabcaas,  that  it  wss 
sitoated  between  Aden  and  Dafiu*  (or  Za&r),  and 
thai  pcfhapH  even  it  was  Cane.  Gosselio,  on  the 
other  hand,  thinks  it  was  Dofflr,  the  city  of  Yemen 
siresdy  adverted  to;  and  In  rcfcuence  to  the  obvioos 
oljaetioo  (which  applies  equally  to  the  metropolis 
Apbar)  that  it  is  st  some  distance  from  the  sea,  he 
saji  thnt  dnrinic  the  fonj^  period  whieti  bu  elapsed 
rfnee  the  time  of  Solomon,  sands  hate  encroached 
en  the  eoaat  of  liOheia,  and  that  Ophir  may  have 
htm*  regarded  as  a  port,  although  vessds  did  not 
vrtuaDy  naeh  it  {Recherehtt  mtr  it  G^iyraphie 
iet  AndenM^V  e.).  Dean  Vincent  ^^rees  with  Goa- 
sdin  in  confining  Ophir  to  Saluea,  partly  because 
h  fSen.  X.  Ophir  is  mentioned  in  connection  with 
srm  of  Joktan  who  have  their  residence  in  Arabia 
FcSx,  and  partly  heeanae,  in  I  K.  iz.,  the  voyage 
lo  <lpliii  seeops  idated  as  if  it  were  in  consequence 
sf  the  visit  of  the  Queen  tiit  Sheba  to  Jeniaalem 
{ilittOTf  of  ike  Cbmwurce  amd  Natignikm  of  the 
iMciemiM,  L  c).  But  the  opinion  that  Jobab  and 
.lavilah  lepwent  parts  of  Arabia  Keliz  would  by 
10  means eomnnuid  nniversal  assent;  and  although 
the  book  of  Kings  certainly  suggests  the  Inferetioe 
mai  thoe  was  some  conneetiom  between  the  visit 
If  the  Queen  of  Sheba  and  the  voyage  to  Ophir, 
this  wonld  be  eonsistent  with  Ophir  being  either 
to  Sabtta,  or  sitoated  on  anj  point  of 
othsra  or  caatem  eoests  of  Arabia;  as  in 
ef  theoB  eases  it  woakl  ha«e  been  poUtte 
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bi  Sokmion  to  conciliate  the  gcvd  r^  of  thi 
Sabeans,  who  occupied  a  long  tract  of  the  eastern 
coast  of  the  Red  S^  and  who  night  possibly  hats 
commanded  the  Straits  of  Babclmandel.  On  th« 
whole,  though  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  Ophir 
was  in  Arabia,  there  does  not  seem  to  be  aflequate 
information  to  enable  us  to  point  out  the  irrecise 
locality  which  once  bore  that  name. 

In  conclusion  it  may  be  observed  that  objections 
against  Ophir  being  in  Arabia,  grounded  on  the 
fibct  that  no  gold  has  been  discovered  in  Arabia  is 
the  present  day,  seem  decisively  answered  by  the 
parallel  case  of  Sheba.  In  the  72d  Psalm,  v.  15, 
•«  gold  of  Sheba,**  transkted  m  the  English  Psalter 
**  gold  of  Arabia,*'  is  spoken  of  Just  as  "  gold  d 
Ophir  **  is  spoken  of  in  other  passages  of  the  0.  T., 
and  in  £aekiel*s  account  of  the  trade  with  Tyre 
(zzvii.  22),  it  is  stated,**  the  merchants  of  Sheta 
and  Raamah,  they  were  thy  merchants :  they  occo^ 
pied  in  thy  hm  with  chief  of  all  spices  and  with 
altprfCunu  tttmes^  and  gold,'*  just  as  in  1  R.  x., 
precious  stones  and  goM  are  said  to  have  been 
brought  from  Ophir  by  the  navy  of  Solomon  and 
of  Huum.  (Compare  Plln.  vi.  28;  Horace,  (kL 
1.  29,  1,  ii.  12,  24,  iii.  24,  2;  Epiti.  1.  7,  36;  and 
Judg.  viii.  24. )  Now,  of  two  things  one  is  true. 
Either  the  gold  of  Sheba  and  the  precious  stones 
sold  to  the  Tyrians  by  the  merchants  of  Sheba 
were  the  natural  productions  of  Sheba,  and  In  this 
case  —  as  the  Sheba  here  spoken  of  was  confessedly 
in  Arabia  —  the  assertion  Uiat  Arabia  did  not  pro- 
duce gold  fiills  to  the  ground ;  or  the  merchants  of 
Sheba  obtained  precious  stones  and  gold  in  such 
quantities  by  trade,  Uiat  they  became  noted  for 
supplying  them  to  the  Tyrians  and  Jews,  without 
curious  inquiry  by  the  Jews  as  to  the  precis  to- 
cality  whence  these  commodities  were  originally 
derived.  And  exactly  similar  remarks  may  ."ipply 
to  Ophir.  The  resemblance  seems  complete.  In 
answer  to  objections  against  the  obviotis  meaning 
of  the  tenth  chapter  of  Genesis,  the  alternatives 
may  be  stated  as  foUows.  Either  Ophir,  althoui^b 
in  Arabia,  produced  gold  and  precious  stones;  or, 
if  it  shall  be  hereafter  proved  in  the  progreM  of 
gcotogical  investigation  that  this  could  not  have 
been  the  case,  Ophir  fritnished  gokl  and  precious 
stones  fts  an  emporium^  although  the  Jews  were  not 
careful  to  ascertain  and  record  the  fact.      E.  T 

OPHT?!  0??1?T»  with  the  def.  arUde- 
"the  Ophnite:***LXX.  both  MSS.  omit;  [AU. 
*A^W;  Comp.  *A^HiO  Ophni).  A  town  of  Ben- 
jamin, mentioned  m  Josh,  xviii.  84  only,  apparently 
in  the  northeastern  portion  of  the  trilie.  Its  name 
may  perhaps  imply  that,  fike  others  of  the  towns 
of  this  region,  it  was  originally  founded  by  sonu 
non-Israelite  Uibe  —  the  Ophiiites  —  whr  uj  that 
case  have  left  but  this  one  slight  trace  of  their 
existence.  [See  note  6  to  vol.  i.  p.  277.]  In  the 
Biblical  history  of  Palestbie  Ophni  phys  no  fmrt, 
but  it  is  doubtless  the  Gophna  of  .losephus,  a  place 
which  at  the  time  of  Vespasian*s  invasion  was  ap- 
parently so  important  as  to  be  second  only  to  Jeru- 
salem {B.  J.  iii.  3,  $  5).  It  was  probably  the 
Gnfnith,  Guftia,  or  Heth-f;n>fiiin  of  the  Talmud 
(Schwara,  p.  126),  which  still  sunrii'es  ui  the  mod- 
em Jifnn  or  Ju/na,  2|  miles  northwest  Oi'  Bethel 
(Rebnd,  PaL,  p.  816;  Rob.  BiU.  Aes.  ii.  964).  Thi 
change  IHim  the  AiHy  with  which  Ophni  b^gSas, 
to  G,  is  common  enough  in  the  UCX*  (Comp 
Gomorfah.  Athahah,  ele.)  Q. 

*  Thh  Ophni,  the  present  J^fka^  tlm«h  not 
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imincd  in  the  N.  T.,  U  pit»lmbly  eoiinect«d  with 
iiicideuts  mentioned  there.  Of  the  Iwu  niilitaij 
RMdtf  wliich  led  i)rom  Jeruialem  to  Aiitipatris,  the 
more  direct  cue  (traces  of  the  pavement  of  which 
■till  remain)  was  bj  the  way  of  Gophna  (Kob. 
BibL  Res.  ii.  138);  and  Paul,  when  sent  thither  on 
his  night-jonmey  to  Ccaarea  (Acts  xxiii.  21),  may 
be  presumed  to  have  followed  that  ruad.  The 
escort  in  that  ease  would  arrive  at  Ophni  or  Gophna 
about  midnight,  and  at  daybreak  would  reacli  the 
but  line  of  hiUs  which  overlook  the  pkin  of 
Sharon.  See  Howson*8  Life  and  Letteis  of  Paui. 
ii.  p.  331  (Amer.  ed.).  It  is  very  possible  also  that 
when  Saul  went  on  his  persecuting  errand  to  Da- 
mascus he  passed  through  Gophna  to  Neapolis 
(ffdblut),  and  thence  onward  to  the  north.  On 
the  right  of  the  road,  Just  before  coming  to  Jufna 
from  the  south,  are  some  ruins  of  an  ancient  Greek 
ehansh.  'Hie  most  important  relic  is  a  baptistery 
carved  nut  of  a  single  limestone  block,  in  the  form 
of  a  cross,  two  feet  nine  inches  deep,  and  four  feet 
four  inches  in  diameter,  or  according  to  Dr.  Rol)- 
Inson,  five  feet  inside  (BibL  Ret.  iii.  78),  which 
account  appears  to  hnve  included  Uie  width  of  the 
rim.  iLicept  a  slight  difference  in  the  dimensions, 
this  font  is  a  fuc-^imiU  of  one  which  the  writer 
saw  at  Teku\i,  and  has  described  under  'lekoa. 
The  present  inhabitants  of  Ju/wi^  about  two  hun- 
dred, are  Christians.  The  appearance  of  the  little 
village  as  approaehed  from  the  aouth,  surround*^  by 
luxuriant  vines  and  fruit-bearing  trees,  in  uncom- 
monly beautiful.  ii. 

OPH'BAH  (tT^^^^  [femaUfairii]).  The 
oame  of  two  places  in  tlie  central  part  of  Palestine 

1.  (In  Josh.,  *E^pa0dl  Alex.  A^pa;  in  Sam. 
Voftpd'-  Ophra^  in  Sam.  Aphra.)  In  the  tribe 
of  Benjamin  (Josh,  xviii.  23).  It  is  named  between 
hap-Farah  and  Chephar  ha-Ammonai,  but  as  the 
position  of  neither  of  these  places  is  known,  we  do 
not  thereby  obtain  any  clew  to  that  of  Ophrah.  It 
appears  to  be  mentioned  again  (1  Slun.  xiii.  17)  in 
describing  the  routes  taken  by  the  spoilers  who 
issued  from  the  Philistine  camp  at  Michmash.  One 
of  these  bands  of  ravagers  went  due  west,  on  the 
road  to  Beth-horon;  one  towards  the  "ravine  of 
Zeboim,**  that  is  in  all  probability  one  of  the  clefts 
which  lead  down  to  the  Jordan  Valley,  and  there- 
fore due  east;  while  the  third  took  the  road  *•  to 
Ophrah  and  tiie  land  of  Shual  **  —  doubUeas  north, 
for  south  they  oould  not  go,  owing  to  the  position 
kekl  by  Saul  and  Jonathan.  [Gibeaii,  vol.  ii.  p 
915  rf.]  In  accordance  with  this  is  the  statement 
of  Jerome  {Omnnntticon,  **  Aphra  **),  who  places 
it  5  miles  east  of  Bethel.  Dr.  Robinson  {Bibl  Ret. 
I  447)  suggests  its  identity  with  et^Tatffibth^  a  small 
viUage  on  the  crown  of  a  conical  and  very  con- 
spicuous hill,  4  miles  £.  N.  £.  of  Beitin  (Bethel), 
on  the  ground  that  no  other  ancient  pbu»  occurred 
to  him  as  suitable,  and  that  the  situation  accords 
with  the  notice  of  Jerome.  In  the  absence  of  any 
similarity  in  the  name,  and  of  any  more  oonclusi^'e 
evidence,  it  is  impossible  absolutely  to  sdopt  this 
identification. 

Ophrah  is  probably  the  same  place  with  that 
which  is  mentioned  under  the  sUghtly  dlfiereot 
form  of  Efhkaim  (or  Ephron)  and  Ephraix. 
^Sae  vol.  i.  p.  765  a,)  It  may  also  have  given  its 
waiot  to  the  district  or  government  of  Apheiucma. 
;iMaocxi.34.) 

S-  i^MfoalH]  ind  so  Alex.,  exeopting  [viii.  97 
wA}  h,  i  S^^Mu/A,  [Comp.  hi  Josh.  vi.  11,  viiL 


cIRACLE 

27,  82,  *C^^^:]  F.pihra.)  Mon  flllT  OnrKAa 
OP  THK  A  'ti-  -/.KITES,  the  native  place  of  Gidaoa 
(Judg.  vi.  11 };  the  scene  of  his  exploits  aicaiiMt 
Baal  (ver.  24);  his  residence  after  his  aeoesaioo  to 
power  (ix.  5),  and  the  place  of  his  Imrial  in  the 
family  se|)ulchre  (viii.  32).  In  Ophrah  also  fat 
depodted  the  ephod  which  he  made  or  enriched 
with  the  ornaments  taken  from  the  Ishmaeiite  fol- 
lowers of  Zebah  and  Zalmunna  (viii,  27),  and  ao 
great  was  ihit  attraction  of  that  object,  tfamt  tfaa 
town  must  then  have  been  a  pkee  of  great  pil- 
grimage and  resort  The  indkationa  in  Uw  nam- 
tive  of  the  petition  of  Ophrah  are  bot  dji^t.  It 
was  probably  in  Manasseh  (vi.  15),  and  not  te 
distant  finoni  Shechem  (ix.  1,  5).  Van  de  Y^le 
( Memoir)  suggests  a  site  called  Erfai,  a  mile  aootli 
of  Akrabeh^  about  8  miles  from  NabUit,  and 
Schwarx  (p.  158)  "tlie  viOage  Erafo,  north  of 
Sanur.*'  by  which  he  prolAbly  intnida  Anhth. 
The  former  of  them  lias  tiie  dindvantage  of  beiog 
altogether  out  of  the  territory  of  Manaaaeh.  Of 
the  Utter,  nothing  either  for  or  againat  can  bt 
Kaid. 

Ophrah  possibly  derives  its  name  from  filler, 
who  was  one  of  the  heads  of  the  families  of  Ifanaa- 
seb  in  iU  Gileadite  portion  (1  Chr.  v.  24),  and  who 
appears  to  have  migrated  to  the  west  if  Jordan 
with  Abi-ezer  and  Shechem  (Num.  xxvi.  JA;  Joili. 
xrii.  2).  [Abi-ezer;  Epheu,  vol.  i.  p.  744  b; 
Manasseh,  ii.  1170  0.]  G. 

OPH'RAH  OTJ?y  [female  fmcn] :  Va^^pd; 
Alex,  ro^opa;  [Comp!  *E^pd:]  Ojjbt-a).  The  son 
of  Meonothai  (1  Chr.  iv.  14).  By  the  phnte 
"Meonothai  begirt  Ophrah,"  ft  is  uncertain  whether 
we  an  to  understand  that  they  wen  lather  and 
son,  or  that  Meonothai  was  the  founder  of  Ophrah. 

*  OR  in  the  phrase  «<  or  ever  "  represents  the 
Anglo-Saxon  <tr,  and  ia  used  in  the  A.  Y.  in  the 
sense  of  "en,"  "licfore;"  see  Ps.  xc.  2;  Pror. 
viii.  28;  Song  of  Sol.  vi.  12;  Dan.  vi  94;  Aete 
xxiii.  15.     So  *«en  e^er,"  Ecclus.  xxiu.  20.    A. 

*  ORACLE.  This  word,  in  every  caw  but 
one  In  which  it  occurs  in  thcT  O.  Testament  standa 

for  the  Heb.    "H^D*^     (IXX.  Sa^/p),  which  ■ 

apparently  employed,  1  K.  viii.  6(n^2n  "^a?), 

as  equivalent  to  D^IT^^n  IZfllf?  (/7c//y  nf  ;7oKra). 
The  transhitlon  *<  oradie  "  (Vnlg.  oracuhim^  compw 
XprnuerurHipiw^  Aq.  and  Sym.)  assumes  the  dcrf* 

vation  of  the  Heb.  word  fVom  *^§7y  *'to  speak," 
as  if  to  designate  a  place  chosen  for  the  special 
manifestaUon  of  the  divine  will.  A  mon  pni)abit 
etymology,  and  that  now  generally  received, 


nects  it  with   n^^,  taken,  Uke  the  Arab.  Ifi>, 

in  the  sense  of  ^  to  be  behind,"  the  name  btinf 
thus  supposed  to  be  given  to  the  most  holy  plarn, 
as  the  hinder  apartment  of  the  temple  proper, 
llie  word  is  ouoe  empfoyed  (in  the  phrase  **oraeBi 

of  God,"  Heb.  O^rrbtTT  nj^)  2  Sam.  xvi.*a^ 
apparently  in  the  general  sense  of  any  appointed 
means  of  obtaining  a  re^-elation  from  God. 

In  the  N.  T.  only  the  plural  form  ocean  (a^tmV 
alwa}'8  as  a  designation  of  truths  tuperraiuraOy 
nvealed,  and  once  (Acts  vii.  38)  in  connect k>n  with 
the  epithet  "  lively  "  (nther  *«  tiving;'  (mrm),  « 
pressin  of  their  vital,  quickening  c&acy.  [LjvB 
LT,  Amer.  ed.]  D  ^  T 


OKATi)H 

OIIATOU.  1.  The  A.  V  rendering  for  l^tcM- 
Mft,  1  wldiper,  m  ineanUtion,  joiimd  with  neU'm, 
UIKil,«  b.  Ui.  3,  A.  V.  Meloqaent  onOor/*  niaig. 
'*tkiOftil  of  ipeeoh.**  The  phnae  appears  to  refer 
k)  praiended  ekiO  in  niagii,  comp.  Pt.  i?iii.  5. 
[DnrnrATioii.] 

i.  The  title*  applied  to  Tertullui,  who  appeared 
M  the  advocate  or  puit-onttt  of  the  Jewiah  aceuaera 
•f  St.  Pknl  before  Kelii,  Acta  zziv.  1.  'llie  Utin 
lupiage  was  used,  and  Koman  forms  observed  bi 
provineia]  judicial  prooeedingSi  as,  to  cite  an  ob- 
nondy  parallel  case,  Norman-French  was  for  so 
■an J  agca  the  hmguage  of  English  kw  proceedings. 
The  trial  of  St  Paul  at  CcsaRa  was  distinctly 
ene  of  a  Roman  dUzen;  and  thus  the  advocate 
ipoka  as  a  Koman  law}'er,  and  proliabljr  in  the 
Latin  language  (see  AcU  ur.  9,  10  Yal.  Blai.  ii. 
^  S;  Oe.  pro  Cctiifs  e.  30;  Brutm,  o.  37,  38,  41, 
wiiere  the  qualifications  of  an  advocate  are  de- 
Mribed:  Conybeare  and  How«on,  Lift  and  Ir^ivtU 
cfSL  Ptod,  i.  3,  IL  348).     [Tkktullu8.J 

H.  W.  P. 

OBCHABD.    [Gari>k2i,  voL  i.  p.  868  </.] 
(ySSB  &^^ ;  in  its  second  occurrence  only, 

^V:  'tlplifi;  [Vat  in  Judg.  vu.  25,  Opij3;] 
Alei.  Q^fi'  Oreb).  The  "raven*'  or  '*crow,'' 
the  companion  of  Zeeb,  the  "  wolf.**  One  of  the 
ehieftaios  of  the  Midianite  host  which  invaded 
brael,  and  was  defeated  and  drifen  back  hy  Gideon. 

The  UUe  given  to  them  ^iPf  A.  Y.  »'  princea  ") 
djatii^goiahea  them  from  Zebah  and  Zalniunna« 
lbs  tSbat  two  chieftains,  who  are  called  *»  kings "' 

03 /D),  and  were  evidently  superior  in  rank  to 
Oreb  and  Zeeb.  They  were  killed,  not  by  Gideon 
Umsel^  or  the  people  under  his  immediate  conduct, 
pot  by  the  men  of  Ephraim,  who  rose  at  his 
entraaty  and  intercepted  the  flying  horde  at  the 
bida  of  the  Jordan.  This  was  the  second  act  of 
this  great  tragedy.  It  is  but  slightly  touched 
Bpoo  in  the  narrative  of  Judges,  but  the  terms  in 
wkieh  Ia;tiah  refers  to  it  (z.  2ti)  are  sueh  as  to 
imply  that  it  was  a  truly  awful  shtughter.  He 
plaeci  it  in  the  same  rank  with  the  two  moat 
tnmendous  disasters  recorded  in  the  whole  of  the 
history  of  Israel  —  the  de^tructimi  of  the  Kgyp- 
tiana  m  the  Red  Sei,  and  of  the  army  of  Sennach- 
erib. Nor  ia  Isaiah  ak)ue  among  the  poets  of  Isrsel 
m  hia  reference  to  this  great  event  While  it  is 
tha  tarriftc  slaughter  of  Uie  Midiaiiites  which  points 
his  alhisioii,  their  discomfiture  and  flight  are  prom- 
ttient  in  that  of  the  author  of  Pa.  kiziiL  in 
uaagery  both  obvious  and  vivid  to  every  natire 
ef  the  guaty  hills  and  plains  of  Palestine,  though 
to  OS  comparatively  unintelligible,  the  Psalmist 
dewrihfs  them  as  driven  over  the  uplands  of  Gilead 
Eke  the  clouds  of  chaff  bk)wn  from  the  thrashing- 
floore;  chased  away  like  the  spherical  masses  of 
iry  weeds  <^  which  course  over  the  plains  of  Rs- 
liaakm  and  Philistia  —  flying  with  the  dreadful 

«  VSrjh  7**n?;  9wrrhi  aicpoanKi  Vulg.  and 
^ouB.  pmrfnu  ^oquii  myttiei;  Aqulla,  mrvrrbc 
M»*1»y;  Theodos.  awtrU  hnt6n,  Bes  Oss  pp. 
«tt.7M. 

e  Bar  a  good  passage  on  this  by  Thomson  (Lami 
mi  Boot.  eh.  zzxtU.),  dsseriblDg  the  lligtat  befoia  the 
atei  of  the  dry  planto  of  the  wild  artfehoke.  He 
^vss  also  a  atriUnr  Aiab  hnpeseattea  fai  lefeieuos  to 
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hurry  and  conAflion  of  the  flames,  thai  lUsh  and 
leap  trom  tree  to  tree  and  hiU  to  hill  vrhen  the 
wooaed  mountains  of  a  tropical  country  are  by 
chance  ignited  (Pa.  kxziii.  13, 14).  The  skughta 
waa  concentrated  round  the  rock  at  which  Oreb 
feQ,  and  which  waa  long  known  by  his  name  (Judg 
vii.  25;  Is.  i.  36).  This  spot  appears  to  havf 
been  on  the  east  of  Jordan,  firom  whmoe  the  heads 
of  the  two  chieft  were  brought  to  Gideon  to  en- 
courage him  to  ftirtber  punuit  aftrr  the  ftigitiw 
Zeliah  and  Zalmnnna. 

This  is  a  remarkable  instance  of  the  value  of  tht 
incidental  notices  of  the  later  books  of  the  Kble  ia 
confirming  or  filling  up  the  rapid  and  often  neeea> 
sarily  slight  outlines  of  the  formal  history.  No 
reader  of  the  relation  in  Judges  would  suppose  thai 
the  death  of  Oreb  and  Zeeb  had  been  accompanied 
by  any  slaughter  of  their  foUowers.  In  the  subso- 
quent  pursuit  of  Zebah  and  Zalmunna  the  **  host  ** 
is  especially  mentioned,  but  in  this  case  the  chiefe 
alone  are  named.  This  the  notices  of  Ir*iah  and 
the  Psalmist,  who  evidently  referred  to  fiusts  with 
which  their  iiearers  were  &miliar,  fortunately  enable 
us  to  supply.  Similarly  in  the  narratire  of  the 
exodus  of  Israel  from  Egypt,  as  given  in  the  Penta- 
teuch, there  is  no  mention  whatever  of  the  tempsat, 
the  thunder  and  lightning,  and  the  earthquake, 
which  from  the  incidental  allusions  of  Ps.  lzx\ii. 
16-18  we  know  accompanied  that  event  and  which 
are  also  stated  ftdly  by  Joaephu^  {Ant  ii.  16,  §  3). 
We  are  thus  reminded  of  a  truth  perhaps  loo  often 
overiooked,  thst  the  oecurmices  preserx-ed  in  tlie 
Scriptures  are  not  the  only  oi:es  which  happened 
in  connection  with  the  varioun  e\ents  of  the  sacred 
hutory:  a  consideration  which  shotUd  dispose  us 
not  to  r^ect  too  hastily  the  supplements  to  the 
Bible  narrative  furnished  by  Josepbus,  or  by  the 
addiUons  and  corrections  of  the  Septuagint,  and 
even  those  facta  which  are  reflected,  in  a  distorted 
form  it  is  true,  but  BtQl  often  with  oonsiderabla 
remains  of  their  original  shape  and  character,  in 
the  legends  of  the  Jewish,  Mohammedan,  am* 
Christian  East.  G. 

O^EB  (Oreb),  t.  e.  Momit  Hozeb  (2  Esdr.  U. 
33).      [HOKBB.] 

CBEB,  THE  ROOK  OrfrS  "W:  in 
Judges  Xohp  [*XV^3]«  Alex.  Sovfccy  [only];  hi 
la.  r^of  0AfifM«r  in  both  MSS.:  Peira  Oreb^ 
and  llortb).  The  •*  raven's  crag,"  the  spot  at 
which  the  Midianite  chieftain  C>reb,  with  thou- 
sands of  his  countrymen,  fell  by  the  hand  of  tha 
Ephralmites,  and  which  proitably  acquued  its  name 
therefrom.  It  is  mentioned  in  Judg.  vii.  25;''  Is. 
X.  26.  It  seems  plain  from  the  terms  ci  Judg.  viL 
25  and  viii.  1  that  the  ruck  Oreb  and  the  win»> 
press  Zeeb  were  on   the  east  side*  tf  Jordan. 

Perhaps  the  phoe  caUed  ^ih-bo  (13*^9),  which  hi 
the   Bereshith   Rnbba  (Kehind,  PaL   p.  918)  is 
stated  to  have  been  in  the  neighborhood  of  Beth 
shean,  may  have  some  connection  with  it     RabM 

it,  whkh  rsoalhi  in  a  ramarlcable  way  the  words  of  the 
Pialm  quoted  above :  **  May  yon  be  whirled  like  the 
*aiakfe^  beftwe  the  wind,  nntU  you  are  eai^t  In  tht 
thoroa,  or  plonged  Into  the  sea ! " 
d  The  wpffil  «  upon "  in  the  Auth.  veraioo  of  thle 

ii  «wot  corrset    Tbr  preposition  ir  2  m  "  b*  * 
jonelnsKm  of  Islaiid  {BaL  ^  OM 


or '♦at" 
«  Snek  Ii  the 
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^Jiidah  {Oer.  Rabba^  ibid.)  wm  of  ofiinloii  that  the 
Orebim  (^  nveuM  *  )  who  ministered  to  lOyah  were 
00  ntvent,  but  the  people  of  this  Orbo  or  of  the 
lock  Oreb,'*  an  idea  upon  which  e^-en  St.  Jerome 
hinuelf  does  not  looli  with  entire  die&vor  ( t'otnut. 
in  la.  IT.  7),  and  which  has  met  in  hter  timet 
with  some  supportera.  The  pretent  defective  ttate 
of  oar  knowledge  of  Um  regiona  east  of  the  Jordan 
raiders  it  impossible  to  pronounce  whether  the 
Dame  is  still  surviving.  G. 

OTREN  OTJ'H  [pine-tret,  Ges.]:  ^Apd/i;  [VaU 
kuBpofAi]  Alex.  Aoa»''  Aram),  One  of  the  sous 
oi  Jeiahmed  the  nntbom  of  Hearon  (1  (/kn.  ii. 

ft*. 

OJIOAN   (3^*1  j7,   Gen.  iv.  91;  Job  xxi.  IS; 

2ff,  Job  XXX.  31 :  Ps  d.  4).  The  Hebrew  word 
*4^d6  01  *«^^t6f  thus  rendered  in  our  version, 
probablj  denotes  a  pipe  or  peribrated  wiiid-tnstru> 
moit,  as  the  rout  of  the  woril  indicates.'^  In  Gen. 
It.  21  it  appears  to  be  a  genend  term  for  all  wind- 
instnimentB,  oppoeed  to  cinn&r  (A.  V.  Mharp'*)* 
which  denotes  ail  stringed  instruments.  In  Job 
xxi.  12  are  enumerated  the  three  kinds  of  musical 
instruments  which  are  possible,  under  the  general 
terms  of  the  timbrel,  harp,  and  oryau.  llie  ^vgAb 
is  here  dintiiiguiihed  fW)m  the  timbrel  and  harp, 
as  in  Job  xxx.  31,  compared  with  Ps.  cL  4.  Our 
transLiton  adopted  their  rendering,  **  oigan,**  fkom 
the  Vub^ate,  which  has  uniformly  organwuy  that 
is,  the  double  or  multiple  pipe.  The  renderings 
of  the  LXX.  are  various:  miifpa  in  Gen.  !▼.  21, 
^oA/i^r  in  Job,  and  tpfyvmop  m  Ps.  el.  4.     The 

Chaldee  in  erery  case  has  M^2lt?,  abbuM,  which 
signifies  *<a  pipe,**  and  is  Uie  rendering  of  the 
Hebrew  word  so  translated  in  our  version  of  is. 
izx.  29;  Jer.  xlriu.  36.  Joel  Bril,  in  his  2d 
preface  to  the  Psalms  in  Mendelssohn's  Bible, 
adopts  the  opinion  of  thoae  who  identify  it  with 
the  Pandean  pipes,  or  syrinx,  an  instrument  of 
snquestionably  ancient  orii^in,  and  connnon  in  the 
Eaat  It  was  a  favorite  with  the  slieplierds  in  the 
time  of  Homer  (JL  xviii.  626),  and  its  invention 
was  attributed  to  x-arious  deities:  to  Pallas  Athene 
by  Pindar  {Pyth.  xii.  12-14),  to  Pan  by  PUny  (vii. 
57:  ef.  Virg.  EcL  U.  32;  'llbuU.  ii.  5,  80);  by 
others  to  Manyas  or  Silenus  (Athen.  iv.  184).  In 
the  last^uoted  passage  it  is  said  that  Hermes  first 
made  the  syrinx  with  one  reed,  while  Silenus,  or, 
aoeording  to  others,  two  Medes,  Seuthes  and  Rhon- 
akes,  invented  that  with  many  reeds,  and  Manyas 
batoied  them  witli  wax.  'I^e  reeds  vrere  of  un- 
equal length  but  equal  thickness,  generally  se>'eu 
^1  numbrs*  (Virg.  Act  ii.  36),  but  sometimes  nine 
Theocr.  /d.  riii.)>  Those  in  use  among  the  Turks 
Bometibws  numbered  fourteen  or  fifteen  (Calmet, 
/Km  w  Mu$.  /n$L  Hebr,,  ui  Ugolioi,  Thee*  xxxii. 
790).  Russell  describes  those  he  met  with  in 
Ale|>po.  <*The  syrinx,  or  I*an*s  piiw,  is  still  a 
pastoral  instrument  in  Syria;  it  is  known  also  in 
the  city,  but  very  few  of  the  performere  can  sound 
It  tolerably  well.  Tlie  higher  notes  are  dear  and 
^teasing,  but  the  longer  reeds  are  apt,  like  the 

a  Msnsasiih  ben  Ismel,  Conciliator,  oo  Lst.  zL  16. 
6  329|  to  blow,  or  breathe. 

e  •  "  The  Arabs,*  says  Mr.  Porter  (Kitto's  BSbU  itfii*. 
twftiMU,  L 106,  Idinb.  1866),  "  haTs  still  the  flnta,  and 
liHght  In  ite  muaie.     They  make  it  themsslvss,  and  It 
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dervis^s  flute,  to  make  a  hissing  sound,  thoi^ 
blown  by  a  good  player.  The  number  ef  tmM 
of  which  the  syrinx  is  eomposed  varies  ia  difltiml 
iiMtnaients,  from  five  to  twenty  three  **«  (Jfiffwi 
b.  il.  e.  2,  vol  i.  p.  165, 2d  ed.). 

If  the  root  of  the  word  *ugdb  abore  gi««B  \m 
ootrest  a  stringed  instrument  is  nut  of  the  q«ea- 
tion,  and  it  is  therefore  only  neeemerf  to  nentkai 
the  opinion  of  the  author  of  Skilie  ffnggibboHm 
(I TgoL  id.  xxzU. ),  that  it  is  the  same  as  the  ItoiinB 
riobi  dn  yambn,  which  was  wmewhat  similar  in 
form  to  the  modem  rioUn,  and  was  played  upoa 
with  a  bow  of  horsehair,  the  ehlef  difikcooe  beios 
that  it  had  six  strings  of  gut  instead  of  fear. 
Michaelis  {SvppL  ad  Lex.  Hebr.,  Na  1184)  iden- 
tifies the  *^gAb  with  the  pesltery. 

Winer  {RmUo.  art  ^  MusikaHsehe  Inetromento'* ) 
says  that  in  the  Hebrew  version  of  the  book  of 

Daniel  '^gdb  is  used  as  the  equivalent  of  rT^bZpn, 
Mtimponydh  (Gr.  avft/^pla)^  rendered  ^dnkiiMr** 
in  our  version.  W.  A.  W. 

OKI'ON  (Vp?  :  *Eirw«pef ,  Job  ix.  9  ; 
*Ciplwy,  Job  xxxviii.  81 :  Oi-um,  ArcturMs,  in  Job 
xxxviii.  31V  'Tb^  ^*  constellation  known  to  the 
Hebrews  by  ^e  name  cetfl  is  the  same  as  tial 
which  the  Greeks  called  Ot-vm,  and  the  Arabs  **  the 
Giant,"  there  seems  little  reason  to  doubt,  though 
the  ancient  vernons  >'ary  in  their  rendcringa.  In 
Job  ix.  9  the  order  of  tlie  words  has  evidenUy  boen 
transposed.  In  the  1 JCX.  it  appears  to  have  been 
thus,  —  eintdh,  cedl,  'deA:  the  \'uh:iite  retains  the 
words  as  they  stand  in  the  Hebrew;  while  the 
Peshito  Syriae  read  cdndA,  *d«A,  eesU,  reuderiag 

the  Isstpmentioiied  word  )■'  ^^^y<^Aott^  » the 


giant,"  as  in  Job  xxxviii.  31.     In  Am.  t.  8  tin 
is  again  a  difficulty  in  the  Syriae  wreion,  whidi 

repieeents  eetU  by  JLcIj^,  Vjrii£/<a,  by  whieh* 

*d»h  in  Job  ix.  9,  and  *aiih  in  Job  xxxviii.  32  (A. 
v.  ^Areturos**),  are  translated.  Again,  in  Job 
xxxviii.  32,  *omA  is  repreeenied  by  *E^wcpot  in  the 
iJCX.,  which  raises  a  questbn  whether  the  order 
of  the  words  which  the  translatoni  had  I^Tore  them 
in  Job  ix.  9  was  not,  as  hi  the  Syr.,  ctuUkh,  *dsA, 
ct^;  in  which  case  the  last  woukl  be  ivpreeented 
l>y  *Apicrovpor,  which  was  the  rendering  adopted 
by  Jerome  lh>m  his  Hebrew  teacher  (  Commr.  m 
Jes.  xiii.  10).  But  no  known  manuscript  authority 
supports  any  such  variation  ftvm  the  received  He- 
brew text. 

llie  »*  giant  **  of  oriental  sstronomy  waa  Nimrod. 
the  mighty  hunter,  who  was  flibled  to  have  been 
bound  hi  the  sky  for  his  impiety.  The  two  dogs 
and  the  hare,  which  are  among  the  constellaticwis 
in  the  neighborhood  of  Orion,  made  hie  train  eoiD> 
plete.  There  is  poeaibly  an  alluswn  to  this  belief 
in  "the  bands  of  cesf/*'  (Job  xxxviii.  31),  with 
which  Geseniua  {Je$.  i.  458)  compares  Prov.  vii. 
22.  In  the  C'/fi'Ofi4Con  PaecknU  (p.  36)  Nimrud 
is  said  to  ha\'e  been  *'  a  giant,  the  founder  of  Baby* 
Ion,  who,  the  PerHians  say,  was  deified  and  plaead 
among  the  stan  jf  heaven,  whom  they  call  Orion  *' 
(comp.  Cedrenus,  p.  14).    The  name  cesiA  literally 

to  rode  and  simple.  ▲  common  resd  Is  taken,  cot  the 
required  length,  holes  are  burned  In  it,  a  moath-pleM 
Is  flttek  Ml,  and  the  Instrument  is  complete.**  Bt 
snppoets  the  Esbrew  *ft«)ft6  to  have  tern  a  almUai 
Instmmeot  I>r.  OoDant  renden  the  Heleew  «a*i 
c(  pipa  n  In  Job  xax.  8L  ■• 
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^ »  feol,**  Mid  ihon  "  an  iniptous,  godlew  tuan,  ii 
mnwmil  to  b«  appfopmte  to  Niiurod,  who,  accord- 

Bg  to  tmlition,  ma  a  rebel  against  God  in  baildiog 
Um  tover  of  Babol,  and  is  called  by  the  Amb  hia- 
timana  **  the  mook«r.*'  All  thu,  howover,  is  the 
'nveotion  of  a  latsr  period,  and  is  based  upon  a 
bbe  atjiDolagy  of  Nimrod's  name,  and  an  attempt 
lo  sdap*  tho  wofd  eesi/  to  a  Hebrew  der'.Tation. 
8ome  Jewiab  writen,  the  Kabbis  Isaac  Israel  and 
Jonah  amoi^  then),  identified  the  Hebrew  ccsti 
with  the  Axabie  mfkaH^  hj  which  was  understood 
sither  Sirius  or  Cauopus.  The  words  of  R.  Jonah 
(Abulwalid),  as  quoted  bj  Kimclii  {Ims,  Utb.  s.  ▼.)> 
sre^  ^CtM  is  the  hu^ge  star  caUed  hi  Arabic  So- 
ft'id^and  tho  stan  combined  with  it  are  called  ufter 
ila  name,  ee$Ulm.'*  The  name  SiiknU^  '•foolish,*' 
wsB  dednwi  firom  the  supposed  influence  of  the  star 
in  **"*»"g  foUjr  in  men,  and  was  probably  an  addi- 
liooal  reason  for  identifying  it  with  cedi.  These 
eoiOeetares  ptooeed,  firet,  upon  the  supposition  thai 
the  word  is  Hebrew  in  its  origin,  and,  secondly,  that, 
if  this  be  the  case,  it  is  couuected  with  the  root  of 
ccftf,  **  ft  fool; "  whenas  it  is  more  probably  derived 
from  a  root  aignifying  firmness  or  streni^,  and 
so  would  denote  the  ^  strong  one,**  the  giant  of  the 
Syrians  and  Araba.  A  foil  account  of  the  Tarioua 
theories  which  have  been  framed  on  the  subject 
will  be  found  in  Michaelis,  SufpL  ad  Lex.  ffebr.^ 
Ho.  IIW.  W.  A.  W. 

ORITAMENTS,  PERSONAL.  The  num- 
bcr,  variety,  and  weight  of  the  ornaments  ordina- 
rily worn  upon  the  person  foruis  one  of  the  chaimc- 
teristie  features  of  oriental  costume,  both  in  ancient 
ud  modem  times.  The  monuments  of  aiicieiit 
Egypt  exhibit  the  hands  of  ladies  loaded  with  rings, 
ear-rings  of  very  great  suse,  anldets,  armlets,  brace- 
lets of  the  most  varied  character,  and  frequently 
inlaid  with  precious  stoua  or  enamel,  handsome 
snd  riehly  ornamented  necklaces,  either  of  gold  or 
of  beads,  and  ehaina  of  various  Icinds  (Wilkinson, 
ii.  335-341).  The  modem  Egyptians  reUin  to  the 
foil  the  aame  taste,  and  vie  with  their  priogenitora  in 
the  number  and  beauty  of  their  onianients  (I^ne, 
voL  ill.  Appendix  A.).  Nor  is  the  dlspkiy  confined, 
ss  with  us,  to  the  upper  classes:  we  are  told  that 
even  **niost  of  the  women  of  the  lower  ordere 
wear  a  variety  of  trumpery  ornaments,  sueh  as  eai^ 
rinss,  neeklaoss,  bracelets,  eto.,  and  sometimes  a 
uoee  riof  **  (bane,  i.  78).  There  is  sufiBdent  eri- 
deaee  in  the  Bible  that  the  inhabitants  of  Palestine 
were  equally  devoted  to  finery.  In  the  Okl  Testa- 
ment, Isaiah  (iii.  18-23}  supplies  us  with  a  detailed 
description  of  the  articles  with  which  the  luxurious 
vnmoi  of  his  day  were  decorated,  and  the  pictoie 
is  filled  up  by  uicidental  notices  hi  other  places: 
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both  for 


(Dt)) ;  A.  V.  n  sar<rliig.»  The  tens  Is 
« 'sarctaig  *'  and  **  WM-rlng.*'  That  it 
in  the  present  esse  appsafs  firam  ver.  47 : 

I  put  the  nom-nng  upon  her  Jbet  **  (n^H*  V  J). 

rhe  ttna  is  e^ymologleaUy  more  appropriate  to  the 
norm-jemiA  than  to  tiM  safclng.     [lAa^inie ;  Mosi- 

TSWSL.] 

t  n^mid  (T*Q^),  a  partleular  kind  of  bneslst, 
•o  nsHMd  itom  a  soot  stgnliyinf  **  to  fosten.**  [Baaoik 

«  CM  Ob?) ;  A  T.  <«  Jewels.**     The  weid  i^ 

'ertleles."    They  tomj  have  been 

or  personal  ornaments:  ws  thlna  lbs 

•dapledto  this 


hn  the  New  Testament  the  Apostles  lead  us  to  ii 
the  prevalence  of  the  same  habit  when  they  raomn- 
mendvtbe  women  to  adorn  themselves,  "not  with 
broided  hair,  ot  gold,  or  pearia,  or  costly  array,  but 
with  good  works*'  (1  Tim.  ii.  9,  10),  even  with 
**  the  ornament  of  a  meek  and  quiet  spirit,  which  is 
in  the  sight  of  (k>d  of  great  price  '*  (1  Pet.  iiL  4). 
Omaments  were  most  bvishly  dlsphiyed  at  festiv- 
ities, whether  of  a  public  (Hos.  ii.  13)  or  a  private 
character,  particularly  on  the  occasion  of  a  wedding 
(Is.  Ixi.  10;  .ler.  ii.  32).  In  times  of  pubUo  mourn- 
ing they  were,  on  the  other  hand,  laid  aside  (1  Jk 
xxxiii.  i-^). 

With  rc^$ard  to  the  particular  artielas  luUubi 
in  the  Old  Testament,  it  is  sometimes  difiSieidt  lu 
expkin  their  form  or  use,  as  the  name  is  the  on^ 
source  of  information  open  to  us.  Much  illustra- 
tion may,  however,  be  gleaned  botli  from  the  mon- 
uments of  Egypt  and  Assyria,  and  from  the  8tat»> 
ments  of  modvn  tnveUers;  and  we  are  in  a  U  re- 
spects in  a  better  position  to  explain  the  meaning 
of  the  Hebrew  terms,  than  were  the  learned  men 
of  the  Reformation  era.  We  propose,  therefore,  to 
review  the  passages  in  which  the  personal  orna- 
ments are  described,  substituting,  where  necessary, 
for  the  readings  of  the  A.  V.  the  more  correct  sense 
in  italics,  and  referring  for  uiore  detailed  descrip- 
tions of  the  articles  to  the  various  heads  under 
which  they  may  be  found.  The  notices  which 
occur  in  the  early  books  of  the  Bible,  imply  the 
weight  and  abundance  of  the  omamento  worn  at 
that  period.  EUeser  deconted  Rebekah  with  ^  a 
golden  no§e-riny  "  of  half  a  shekel  weight,  and  two 
bracelets  ^  for  her  hands  of  ten  shekds  weight  of 
gold  **  (Gen.  xxtv.  22) ;  and  he  afterwards  added 
''  tiinkett  <^  of  silver  and  kinkrU  «  of  gold ''  (verse 
53).  Ear-rings  <<  were  worn  by  Jacob's  wives,  ap- 
parently as  charms,  for  they  are  mentioned  ui  con- 
nection with  idols:  "they  gare  unto  Jaoob  afl 
the  strange  gods,  which  were  in  their  hand,  and 
their  ear-rinc^  which  were  in  their  ears**  ((}en. 
XXXV.  4).  The  omamento  worn  by  the  patrianh 
Judah  were  a  ^  signet,"  *  which  was  suspended  by 
a  ailing  f  round  the  neck,  and  a  '(stoflT"  (Gen. 
xxxviii.  18):  the  itaff  itself  was  probably  orna- 
mented, and  thus  the  practice  of  the  Israelites 
would  be  exactly  simifau*  to  that  of  the  Babyfo- 
nians,  who,  according  to  Herodotus  (i.  195),  **  eaeh 
carried  a  seal,  and  a  walking-stick,  carved  at  the 
top  into  the  form  of  an  apple,  a  rose,  an  eagle,  es 
something  similar."  The  first  notice  of  the  ring 
occun  in  refersnce  to  Joeeph :  when  he  was  made 
ruler  of  Egypt,  Pharaoh  «*  took  oflf  his  sij^net-ring  0 
from  his  huid  and  put  it  upon  Joseph's  hand,  and 
put  a  gold  chain  *  about  his  neck  "  ((Sen.  xU.  42), 
the  latter  being  probably  a  ^  simple  gold  chain  III 

d  The  word  nsssm  is  sgsin  ussd,  but  with  the  ad 
ditlonof  Df^^3tQ9,  <*  in  their  eaxB." 
«  CMtAtei  (DTlin).    lasAL.] 

/  ratAU  (Vn^);  AY.nbraoelets.**    Thesigiiel 

is  still  worn,  suspended  by  a  string.  In  parts  of  Ant  hb 
(Bobtoson,  1. 86.) 

9  3bMa*aM  (H^SQ)-  ^*  lignet-rlng  !n  this, 
as  hi  other  eases  (Bith  Ul.  10,  viU.  2 ;  1  Msec.  vi.  16) 
was  not  mersly  an  ornament,  but  the  symbol  of  an 
thority. 

A  BOfAd  (T3n).     The  term  Is  also  appllMl  to 
akain  worn  by  a  woman  (Ba.  zvi.  llj. 
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taktetion  of  striDg,  to  which  a  ttone  MuabKoi,  Mt 
In  the  mne  preoioua  meUl,  wia  appended  "  (Wil- 
kioflon,  iL  338).  llie  number  of  penonal  orna- 
ments worn  bj  the  Egyptians,  particularly  by  the 
females,  is  Incidenlally  noticed  in  Ex.  iii.  S9  :  — 
•*  Every  woman  shall  atk  (A.  V.  ^  borrow  ")  of  her 
neighbor  trmkeU  *  of  silver  and  trinktU  o  of  gold 
•  .  .  and  ye  shall  spoil  the  Egyptians :  **  hi  Ex. 
xL  9  the  order  is  extended  to  the  males,  and  from 
this  time  we  may  perhaps  date  the  more  firequent 
Me  of  trinkets  among  men ;  for,  while  it  is  sidd  in 
the  ftrmer  passage:  **  ye  shall  put  them  upon  your 
sons  and  upon  your  daughters,"  we  find  subsequent 
B4iois  of  ear-rings  being  worn  at  all  events  by 
young  men  (Ex.  xxxii.  2),  and  agaun  of  ofierings 
both  ttom  wen  and  women  of  **  noie'rinfftfi  and 
Mr-rings,  and  rings,  and  necklnees^^  all  articles  of 
gold  **  (Ex.  xzxv.  22).  The  proftiiion  of  those  or- 
naments was  such  as  to  supply  sufficient  gold  for 
making  the  sacred  utensils  for  the  Tabernacle,  while 
the  kver  of  brass  was  constructed  out  of  the  brsxen 
mrrvri*  which  the  women  carried  about  with 
them  (Ex.  xxxviii.  8).  The  Midianites  appear  to 
have  been  as  prodigal  as  the  Egyptians  in  the  use 
of  ornaments:  for  the  Israelites  are  described  as 
having  captured  *<  trinkeU  of  gold,  aiinUt*^*  and 
bracelets,  rings,  eai^rings/and  neddaces,o  the  value 
of  which  amounted  to  16,760  shekels  (Num.  xxxi. 
bO,  62*.  Equally  valuable  were  the  ornaments  ob- 
tained from  the  same  people  after  their  defeat  by 
Gideon:  *»the  weight  of  the  golden  nott-riufft^ 
WM  a  thousand  and  seven  hundred  shekels  of  gold ; 
beside  ooUan  <  and  ear-pendatiU^  (Judg,  viii.  28). 

•  Cea,    See  notociP- 2267. 

6  Ckd£k  (r  n)  ;  a.  v.  («biaoal«ts."    The  mean- 

■ff  (K  tLs  tann  Is  rather  doubtfUl,  lonie  authorittes 
pnforiiig  the  sense  "  buckle."  In  other  pasaafes  the 
Hme  wc  rd  signifles  the  ring  plae«d  through  the  nose 
ef  an  animal,  suoh  as  a  boll,  to  lead  him  by. 

«  Cbnid*  (TQ^S) ;  A.  V.  **  tablets."  It  mcaot 
a  necklace  framed  of  peribrated  gold  drops  strung  to* 
fsther.    [NacsLAOi.] 

d  MarCtk  (nSS^Q) ;  A.  V.  "  looking-glasses." 
The  use  of  poUshed'  mlnon  Is  alluded  to  In  Job 
szxTll.  18.    [Mnaon.] 

«  £U  'AdAk  (n*T^V^)  ;  A  y.  nehalns.*'  Aoog- 
late  lenn,  used  in  Is.*liL  20,  means  <<  step-ehaln ; " 
out  Um  word  Is  used  both  here  and  In  2  Sam.  i.  10 
wifthonfe  ssfhrenoe  to  its  elijmologteal  sense.  [Aaaur.  j 

/  *igl/  CryS) ;  a  evailar  ear-ring,  oTa  solid  ehar- 


9  CtimAM  {  A.  T.  "  tablets."    See  note  c  above. 

*  Ntarni ;  A.  V.  '*  ear-iings."  See  note  •,  p.  2267. 
Tie  Mrm  Is  hers  nndaflned;  but,  as  ear«lnp  are 
sabsaqueiitly  noticed  In  the  vecie,  we  think  it  prot>- 
able  that  tl;e  nose-ring  Is  intended. 

i  SakarMim  (D'^SHilC^) ;  A.  Y.  <«  ornaments.** 
The  word  specifies  moom^ikuptd  disks  of  metal,  strung 
on  a  e<»d,  and  placed  round  tlie  neeks  either  of  men 
cr  of  eamels.    Oomparo  ver.  21.    [Ohauc.] 

*iV«rtpA/)lA    (n*'^5'^lr3) ;    A.   V.   "  collars  •»    or 

sweet-Jewels."  The  etymologloal  sense  of  the  word 
»  ptndamtiy  which  were  no  doubt  attaehed  to 
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The  poetical  pcrtloM  of  the  O.  T.  contain  no- 
merous  refcmees  to  the  onaments  won  by  tks 
Israelites  in  the  time  of  their  highest  prosperiiy 
The  appearance  of  the  bride  Is  thus  described  In  the 
book  of  the  Canticfes:  *«Thy  cheeks  are  comely 
with  btodg^l  thy  neck  with  ptrforated^  {peark)\ 
we  will  make  thee  6eaib  of  gold  with  studs  of 
silver**  (i.  10,  11).  Her  neck  rising  tall  and  stately 
"  like  the  tower  of  David  baiUed  for  an  annoory/* 
wu  decorated  with  various  ornaments  hanging  Bke 
the  **  thousand  bucklers,  all  shidds  of  mighty  men, 
on  the  walls  of  the  annony  **  (iv.  4):  her  hair  fell- 
ing gracefully  over  her  neck  Is  described  figure^ 
tively  as  a  •*  chain  ** "  (iv.  9):  and  »<  the  rotrnd- 
ingt  **  (not  m  in  the  A.  Y. «« the  joinU  *')  of  her 
thighs  are  Ukened  to  the  petidtmf  of  an  ear-cing, 
which  tapen  gradually  downwards  (vii.  1).  So 
again  we  read  of  the  bridegroom :  •*  his  ey«  an 
.  .  .  fitly  set,'*  p  M  though  they  wen  gems  fining 
the  sockets  of  rings  (v.  12):  **his  buds  are  at 
gold  rings  «  set  wi&  the  beryl,*'  i.  e.  (as  explained 
by  Geaenius,  Thetaur,  p.  287)  the  fingers  when 
curved  are  like  gold  rings,  and  the  nails  dyed  with 
henna  resemble  gems.  Lsstly,  the  yeaning  after 
close  afl«wtk)n  Is  cipiessed  thus:  **  Set  meas  a  seal 
upon  thine  heart,  as  a  leal  upon  thine  arm,**  whether 
that  the  seal  itself  was  the  most  valuable  personal 
onament  won  by  a  man,  as  In  Jer.  xxii.  24;  Hag. 
ii.  23,  or  whether  perchance  the  doee  contignity  of 
the  leal  to  the  wax  on  which  it  is  impresnd  nay 
not  rather  be  intended  (Cant  vilL  6).  We  may 
further  notice  the  imagery  employed  in  the  Prov- 
erbs to  describe  the  eftcts  of  wisdom  in  beautify- 


the 


i    TMm  {^*n^F\) ;  A.  V.  "  rows.**     The  term 

I,  aeeordiog  to  Gcsenins  ( Tka.  p.  14P0),  rom  of 
or  beads ;  hut,  as  the  etynioloKleal  sense  Is  eon- 
stsd  with  KtnUt  It  maj  rather  mean  thm  indlvktaal 


beads,  which  might  be  Strang  together,  and  so 
a  row,  «incireling  the  cheeks.  In  the  next  ven 
same  word  Is  rendered  In  the  A.  V.  '*  borders." 
eeoee  must,  however,  be  the  same  In  iMth  veraei 
the  point  of  contrast  may  perchaaee  oovriet  In  the 
diffsrence  of  the  material,  the  beads  In  var.  10  being 
of  some  ordinaiy  metal,  while  thoae  in  var.  U  wave  to 
be  of  gold. 

M  CterUim  (D^tSpry);   A.  ▼.  "ehaine."    Tke 

word  would  app^  to  any'perfemted  artkdaa,  each  ae 
beads,  pearls,  coral,  etc. 

M  Un&k  (p)7).  In  the  A.  T.  It  Is  supposed  to  be 
literally  a  chain :  and  henee  soiae  eritles  exphdn  the 

word  attached  to  It,  If^J^y ,  es  meantog  a  «*  col. 

lar,**  Instead  of  a  "  neek*"  '  The  latter,  which  Is  the 
correct  sense,  msy  be  retained  by  treating  ^ntUe  ae 
Betaphorically  applied  to  a  pendant  tock  of  liair. 

o  Ckal&im  (C^bp)  ;  A.  T.   "Jeweto.>*      Qea*. 

oitts  understands  the  term  as  refoniog  to  a  necklaee, 
and  renders  this  paesage,  "  the  roundlngs  of  thy  Upe 
are  like  the  knobe  or  ImaHS  of  a  neeklaee.'*  Hie  two 
notioos  of  rovndfd  and  poti$ktd  may  be  fwmWned  In 
the  word  In  this  ea  e.  A  cognate  tern  is  used  In  Hoe. 
tt.  18,  and  b  lendersd  hi  the  A.  T.  ''Jewels." 

i>  The  wfwdsin  the  original  literally  mean  tuttm^m 
/iiUmest ;  and  the  prBvious  reference  to  <*  rivwa  et 
waters  *  would  rather  lead  us  to  adopt  a  raiideiing  in 
harmony  with  that  image,  as  Is  done  in  tlie  LZX.  and 
the  Vulipate,  «aA(f»ei«t  hn  vAi|piSpMT«  vUtwr,  >bhe«b 
Jbumta  pUniathna, 

q    The  tirm    here    rsndered    "rinp,*'    gtUOm 

(D**VV9)f  ^  nowhere  else  found  to  this  sense,  si 
all  events*  as  a  personal  ornament.  Ite  etymologiea: 
sense  impllee  sumething  rmtndtd,  and  ttiercisee  the 
word  admits  of  being  rendered  <'  eteflb ;  **  tn  whieh 
ease  a  oootpailson  would  be  Instftnted  between  the 
ontstretelied  flnfera  and  the  handaomdy  dfcoeatel 
stall;  of  which  we  have  already  spoken  (Httslg,  m  iot.} 
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■g  the  dbanuster;  in  reference  to  the  terau  need 
ve  need  only  explain  thet  the  "  ornament "  of  the 
A.  y.  in  i.  9,  iv.  9,  is  more  specifically  a  tTenih  ^ 
or  gariand;  the  •*  chains  '*  of  i.  9,  the  d^vyif  b  of 
tfhich  the  necklace  was  formed,  the  t«jewd  of  gold 
m  a  swine*8  snout  **  of  zi.  22,  a  nose-rtii^  ;  ^  the 
"jewel  **  of  sz.  16,  a  trinket,  and  the  **  ornament  *' 
of  xxT.  12,  an  ear-pendant.^ 

The  passage  of  Isaiah  (iiL  18-23),  to  which  we 
hare  already  reftrred,  may  be  reDdered  as  follows: 
(18)  "  In  that  day  the  l^ord  will  take  away  the 
bravery  of  their  anJUefs,^  and  their  ^ce  cape/  and 
their  neeklaeet;  s  (19)  the  ear-pendante,^  and  the 
braceletSyf  and  the  light  veik ; ^^  (20)  the  turban»i 
■nd  the  »tep~ehaint/n  and  the  girdlee^n  and  the 
»etiU^bottleM^»  and  the  amulets  jp  (21)  the  rings 
•od  note-^inffs  f  q  (22)  the  etate-dretsesr  and  the 
ofeaibi,  and  the  ahawli,  and  the  pmrui;»  (23) 
the  witrrmt^i  and  the  fine  linen  thirtt,  and  the 
tmhame^u  and  the  Ught  dresae$,** « 

The  following  extracts  from  the  Mishna  {Shabb, 
cap.  Ti.)  illustrate  the  sabjeci  of  this  article,  it  be- 
ing premised  that  the  object  of  the  inquiry  was  to 
•acertun  what  constituted  a  proper  article  of  drew, 
and  what  might  be  regarded  by  rabbinical  refine- 
ment as  a  burden :  **  A  woman  must  not  go  out 
(on  the  Sabbath)  with  linen  or  woollen  laoes,  nor 
mth  the  straps  on  her  head:  nor  wiUi  a  frortlet 
■nd  pendants  thereto,  unless  sew.i  to  her  cap:  u^r 
with  a  golden  tower  (».  c.  an  ornament  in  the  shape 
of  a  tower) :  nor  with  a  tight  goM  chain :  nor  with 
Doee-rings:  nor  with  finger-rings  on  which  there  is 
00  seal:  nor  with  a  needle  without  any  eye  ($  1): 
nor  with  a  needle  that  has  an  eye:  nor  with  a 
fiiq^-ring  that  has  a  seal  on  it:  nor  wi'.h  a  dij^ 
iem:  nor  with  a  smelling-botA3  or  balm-^iik  (§  ^>. 

.  Iiey(U  (TV^ih). 

*  Bet  note  «,p.  2288. 

«  The  word  is  n^tem.   Bet  nets  a,  p.  2287. 

<#  asA.  Bee  note  0,  p.  2268. 

«  •  JrA«Tm  (tTD^]?)  )  A.  T.  *'  tinkling  ornaments 

Sboat  their  tet.**'  T&e  efEset  of  the  anklet  is  de- 
Kfibel  in  rvr.  18,  '^  making  a  tinkling  with  thtlr  feet." 
[Anon.J 

/  akOMm  ly^D^^V)  1   ^-  ^'  **  ^^^  *'  ^^  "  °«^ 
^    Th«  term  has 'been  otherwlM  explained  as 
omvnsnts  ^aped  like  the  aun^  and  worn  as  a 
[Hjua.] 

g  SeharOnim  ;  A.  T.  "  round  tbes  like  the  moon.*' 
In  note  t  p.  2288. 

h  NeilphMi;  A.  T.  "ehatais"  or  "sweet  balls.** 
ase  note  i;  p.  2288. 

i  8hif9tk  (nVltZ^).  The  word  refers  to  the  eon- 
icraetloa  of  the  bracelet  hj  intertwinhig  cords  or 
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*  Jtc*dlOlA    (niby^);      A.    V.  wmuflsers"  or 

^  ipSBgliii!  omameDts.**  ^e  word  deserlbes  the  trtmu- 
ew  motioa  of  the  veil.    [Ym.] 

»■  FtMm  (0^*7^9) ;  A.  T.  n  bonnets.'*  The 
feer  saay  sasan  more 'speeifleaUy  the  deeoration  In 
feeot  of  the  tnrban.     [Hiad-siiss.] 

m  nmdbth  (nyrS^)  ;  A.  ▼.  *«oniamenti  or  the 

«gi.**    Bee  note  tf  p.  S88.  The  eflbeli  ef  the  atep«haln 
a  tegitw  a  (^minelDg**  gait,  as  deaerlbed  in  ver.  16. 

»  JTusMaiHin  (D^^^P);   A.  T.    -  ..ead-baaM.** 

4  prehaMy  mesne  a  haadaomely  dseotatsd  girdle 
Am.]    It  Ibeseed  part  ef  a  bilds's  attire  (Jer.  il. 


A  nuui  is  not  to  go  out  .  .  .  with  an  amulet,  un- 
less it  be  by  a  distinguished  sage  (§  2) :  knee-buckles 
are  clean  and  a  man  may  go  out  with  them :  step- 
chains  are  liable  to  become  unclean,  and  a  map 
must  not  go  out  with  them  '*  ($  4).     W.  L.  B. 

OE'NAN  iiyy^  [«  throng  one,  a  he^]x 
^Opyd^i  Oman).  'The  form  ui  which  the  name 
of  the  Jebusite  king,  who  in  the  older  record  of  the 
book  of  Samuel  is  called  Araunah,  Aranyah,  Ha- 
avuntah,  or  Haomah,  is  given  in  ChronieW  (1  Ghr. 
zxi.  15,  18,  20-25,  28;  2  (^.  Ui  :^  Thb  a- 
traordinary  variety  of  form  is  a  strong  eoRoboraticD 
to  the  statement  that  Oman  was  a  non-Israeltlf 
[Araunah  ;  Jebusite,  vol.  ii.  p.  1222  a.] 

In  some  of  the  Greek  versione  of  Origen*s  Hn- 
apk  collected  by  Bahrdt,  the  threshing-floor  of 
Oman  ('Epyd  rod  *U$ov(raio¥)  is  nam^  for  that 
of  Nachon  in  2  Sam.  vi.  6.  G. 


ORTAH  (nj'n^  [see  below]:  'Op^: 
Orphn\  [Ruth  i.  4,  ll.J  A  Moabite  woman,  wife 
of  Chilion  son  of  Naomi,  and  thereby  sister-in-law 
to  RuTTi.  On  the  death  of  their  husbands  Oipah 
accompanied  her  sister-in-law  and  her  mother-in- 
law  on  the  road  to  Bethlehem.  But  here  her  reso- 
lution failed  her.  The  olfer  which  Naomi  made 
to  the  two  younger  women  that  they  should  return 
(*each  to  their  own  mother*s  house,"  after  a  slight 
bssitation,  she  embraced.  •'Orpah  kissed  her 
mother-in-law,"  and  went  back  "  to  her  people  and 
to  her  gods,"  leaving  to  the  unconscious  Kuth  thr 
glory,  which  she  might  have  rivaled,  of  being  the 
mother  of  the  most  iUustrious  house  of  that  or  any 
nation.  Q. 

•  Simonis  (p.  401)  makes  HQir  ■»  Hn^^, 


o  Botti  hannephesh  {X^^^Jl  ^P\jl)  ;  A.  T.  « tab- 
lets," or  '<  houses  of  the  soul,**  the  latter  being  the 
literal  rendering  of  the  words.  The  soeot-bottle  was 
either  attaehed  to  the  girdle  or  suspended  fhxn  the 
neck. 

p  LeehtMm  (D^tt?n^)  ;  A.  T.  «  ear-rings."  The 

meaning  of  this  term  Is  extremely  doubtftal :  it  Is  de- 
rived from  a  root  signifylog  "  to  whisper ; "  and  henoe 
Is  applied  to  the  mntterings  of  serpent  charmers,  and 
In  a  secondary  sense  to  amulets.  They  may  have 
been  In  the  form  of  ear-rings,  as  alrsady  stated.  The 
etymological  meanings  might  otherwise  make  It  a|  pll 
cable  to  deecribe  light,  rustling  robes  (Baalsehttte, 
Anhoiot.  I.  80). 
q  A.  T.  <*  nose-Jewels.** 

r  Tor  this  and  the  two  following  terms  see  Dbbsp. 

«  Ckarlflm  (D'^l^^nn);  A.   Y.  « erispint-pias.*: 

Compare  2  K.  v.  28.  According  to  Geeenlus  (3V«.  p 
619),  the  purse  Is  so  named  from  Its  round,  eonleil 
form. 

t  OUyOn\m    (D'*3**ba);    A.  T.  <«glassss.*'    The 

term  Is  not  the  same  as  was  befbre  used ;  nor  Is  Its 
sense  well  ascertained.  It  hss  been  otherwise  under 
stood  as  describing  a  tnnsparent  material  like  gsusa 
BeeDasss. 

«  A-  V.  "hoods.**    [BxAD-Diiss.] 

V  A.  T.t' vails.**    \pnM.] 

w  Declined 'Opet.  OpvAy,  In  the  Tat.  MS.  (Mai)} 
but  In  the  Alex.  IfS.  constantly  Opra.  In  the  Tar- 
gum  CO  Chronicles  the  name  Is  given  la  four  dilhvanl 

forms:    usually  ^JpH,  but  also  pj-JJ?,  ^J'^ 


7Jin^  and  pitK.    BeetheedltioaorBeekCilw 
nnd.  10801.      ^      '' 
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fur*  Itin  IuIMt  \m\g  trmn^oHd); 
pnfcn  nciiif./'ff/ifjl-,  from   fyyS. 


H. 


Tryjrhoii,  wb«ti  licnaKBd  byAhtiochui 
Slileln  in  lion.  Bnl  bj  ihip  to  Urthoaiu  [1  Muc. 
n,  »T1.  OntuMii  it  dncribed  bj  Pllnj  («.  1T|  u 
iHMib  uf  IVipulti,  uiil  nuUi  of  the  rinr  Kleuthcnn, 
ttsir  whbli  ilwu  ajtiulal  (Slrabo,  irL  p.  TB3). 
][  WM  thi  norUwm  bouiidirf  of  Pbania.  und 
<(iil*iit  I13<1  lUdik  rnm  die  OronUi  (Id.  p.  76D|. 
Slut*  (T'OV.  pg  STI).  871,  ad  ti.)  Ideiitillee  Iht 
Ile-ithenuwllb  the  modern  Nnhr  d-Biridm  tht 
wdh  bank  of  iibich,  comapondinK  lo  tbe  deecrip- 

ridernble  cit)',  whow  w^ncent  dlitijct  p«^i  rnrlj 
la  Ibe  huhan  of  Tripolj  K  Ui  of  Rft]'  dclkn  hf 
Iha  nnii.e  of  (Tr-hwi.  lii  rtudiij(er'i  TVble,  oUo. 
Orthoau  iaphced  Ifairtj'  niilci  to  the  eoutfa  of  Aii- 
tualiu,  and  twdie  niilei  to  the  iiorVi  of  Tripolj. 
'IIk  liliution  of  it  likni'lge  u  huther  illuatrnted  hj 
■  niedil  of  Anioniniu  I'tiu,  itruek  it  OrLhogin; 
upm  Uw  revene  of  which  we  have  the  gcnld.-M 
Aiitarte  Inadinj;  upon  *  riwr.  Kor  (bia  citj  Haa 
built  upon  a  rifing  ETouiid  on  the  northern  liankj 
sf  tbe  river,  within  half  a  furlong  of  tbeaea,  and.ai 

■mall  diuunee  in  a  parallel  Kith  tbe  tbore,  UilJio- 
lia  mutt  hare  b«n  a  place  of  the  greal^st  impor- 

of  the  K>ad  (tilt  onlj'  onetbeir  it)  betwiil  I'hcenke 
and  the  maritime  parti  of  Sirin."  On  Ibo  other 
hand.  Mr.  I'orler.  who  IdcntifiM  the  Klrulhenn 
with  the  modem  Nair  tl-Kcbir,  dctcriijea  the 
ruins  of  Oithotia  aa  on  the  touth  bunk  or  the  IVrhr 
tt-M'-id.  "  the  cold  riivr  "  {Uandit.  p.  593),  tbu> 
■KTeelng  with  tbe  accounta  of  I'toiemy  and  I'linj. 
Tl«  alatenienl  of  strain  li  not  luScientl.v  preciH 
to  allow  tlie  Infeieiice  that  be  eonaidered  (Irthoeia 
nortb  of  (.lie  lOentherui.  But  if  the  mini  on  the 
■oath  bank  of  the  //''ky  it-BOril  be  really  Uioae  of 
Oitboaii,  il  anmi  an  objection  to  tbe  IdeiitiHca- 
lion  of  lite  Eleuihnai  with  tlie  M"lir  ti-KtIar ;  for 
Slralx)  at  one  liuie  nmkn  OrUioaia  (liv.  p.  UIUI, 
and  at  another  iha  neighboring  river  lilruihenis 
{S  aAfloj'onsTajid),  tbe  boimdarjof  riiiviiice  OD 
tbe  north.  'I  hit  could  banltj  baie  been  tbe  caar 
if  the  tJeulhenia  wen  3\  boun,  or  iirarl;  Ixelre 
n^iln,  fcdm  Onhoaia. 

AcemJtog  1«  .loee|ihui  (Anl.  i.  T,  §  i),  Trypbon 
Bed  la  Apamea,  while  In  a  l^agment  of  Chnm. 
quoted  byliriuim  [Kv-tg^f.  ItitJidli. 


!.  n-1. 
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tate  taken  rtfuM  it  Itolemaii. 
cila  theaa  •(»teii.:»iti  by  nippoilng  Ibat  Trypboi 
Had  DiitloUrthoala,  then  tortalenwls,and  lially 
til  Apaniea  where  he  wai  tUin.  Vi'.  A.  W. 

OSAqAS  [3  lyl-l  COffaJaii  [Vat.  onillaO 
iK.  Ui  Vul^.l.  AeamiptionarjKiiiAiAH(l&dr. 
rii:.  48;  comp.  Kxr.  tiil.  IS). 

OSE'A  (Oite).  HoHiiEA  tbe  aon  of  Elab, 
king  of  I>rad  (S  Eadr  liil.  40). 

OliK' AS  (Outi.  The  ptophet  lIoiEA  (3  Eadr. 
1^9). 

■  OBE-E  Ca^i:  Tlacb,  'l>^,  ■CUmt'  OKt). 
rbepnpbet  HoiEA  (Kom.  Ii,  SB).  A. 

03HB'A  (?tEhn,  i.  I.  Itoahea  [m  beb»]; 


we  may  with  iraaon  Hin)Bctiire  Jo  ban  ban  hb  M. 
italanca  to  the  bcHona  omidnct  of  (be  ipfaa^ 
mdTed  fmm  Uoan  (t«.  IS]  tSe  additian  oT  tbi 
gmt  nana  of  Jeborafa,  ao  lately  lereaM  to  tba 
nation  (Ex.  Ti.  3 ).  and  thai  ttora  "Hdp"  became 
"  H<dp  of  Jebonb."  Tbe  SamaiHan  Coda  baa 
Jcboabua  <n  both  pheea,  and  tbarfm  miMi  the 
point  at  Uw  charge. 

Tbe  original  tarm  of  Iha  nama  reeon  Ib  DeM. 
mli.  U.  though  there  the  A.  V.  (with  mora  M- 
euiaey  than  ben)  bu  Hoahea. 

I'rohably  no  name  in  tbe  irh^  Bible  appaan  in 
■o  many  ftimu  m  that  of  thii  great  peraonaga,  n 
the  orf/inal  fltt,  and  bi  tbe  A.  V.  no  lea  llna 
•eren  —  (Miea,  Elotbea,  Jeboahna,  Jdn^nah, 
.liwhua.  .teabna,  Jeaua;  and  If  we  add  Hoan  (alio 
IdentioU  with  Oibea)  and  Ona,  nine-  G. 

08PRAY  en;?!?,  ot-tw":  iAiaferw: 
hnlLrriiit).  Tbe  Habnw  word  ocenn  only  in  iiat. 
il  l».  anil  lient.  liv.  It,  aa  thenanwofaonemi- 
clnui  bird  which  the  law  of  Moaea  diaJlowrd  aa 
tood  10  tbe  laraalitea.    Tbe  old  nniin*  and  aiauj 


In  hror  of  Itaia  inlerpretatioa; 
bat  nocharl  {m<nt.  ii.  774)  baa  ende»om]. 
tbougli  on  no  rcaaonahle  grouada,  to  prore  that  the 
bird  dcnoLed  by  tbe  Hebrew  tern  ii  idei.Uca]  wilh 


(u<Xa>«l*Tai)  of  ArWolk,  tha 
'irUrin  nqnln  til  rUnj.  lliere  <a,  bowcnr,  not 
ifflnilt}  in  idndfying  tha  /i/Jiaehu  td  iayMt 


OHSIFRAOI! 

tad  ntj,  »i  ■«oin>l  of  KniK  itaUneDt*  Umh 
ntUn  nnke  wilh  Reject  to  tbe  bkbiU  of  Uiii 
Wrd.  Tbt  gVFnl  doeriptioD  Ibsy  {(ttt  vuuld 
mH  •Hhw  the  o«pr«r  (/■.■«*«  halianiu)  at  the 
wbilMaiM  m-k  (fl-iliarlu*  nCanH").  1'ba  fol- 
WfDg  i-Hige,  bo.-.m-,  tf  Pliny  (i.  3),  pcdi-U  to 
tbi  d^nj'  "'rtK  *"'»'<»  P<d«>  »">'  ii°<^ 
nd  tb«  nwnimt  it  chMIk*  (Ittht  of  m  hh  ■■  U» 
MB  bdnr  pouiwa  btullnnK  upon  it,  Mid  doiving 


punj  th«  doeription  ik  » 
ticluniion :  "  Wheu  look- 
Hiii  iriti)  HUM  ate  uid 
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b  In  bi 
WU  thli  01*1  It  o 


bf  <M  for  its  pny  it 
ihgwig,  in  nnduhting ! 

ton  Mnn  the  *mter,  ftom  Hbence  il  pr«ipit*t« 
itMlrBpin  ite  qnnny,  uid  betri  itoffin  iti  ijuwi." 
Ac^,  biith  AriUMk  kOd  PUnj  ipak  of  the  diiin; 
btUU  cf  the  k'-HKIta.  Tbe  otpnj  oflm  pliui|[(i 
■tiid;  ander  the  wmler  in  punult  of  Aih.  'I'lu 
lepnj  bdongi  to  Um  EUnily  Fnlamiilit,  oider 
it  lua  ftHldegem;nphiciItBiige,iui ' 
|]j  Mtti  in  F«jpti  but  u  it  [i  ntiier 
a  bird,  Ihe  Eiebnw  word  mar  nfer,  h  Hi 
n  K^EfsIi  to  u,  either  lo  the  Xfw^ 
ir  ^.  mrnuldtt,  or  n»n  piobalilj 


OSSIPKAOB  P"^?,  pe™  !  wAf :  y^pi)- 
TImc  h  mnch  to  be  nid  in  h,\vt  of  thin  tnnoU- 
timi  df  the  A.  V.  The  Hard  Mcurt,  u  the  iinnie 
■r  an  Dnclean  bird.  In  Idv.  xi.  13,  Mid  in  the  par- 
•lU  pMHge  or  Urut.  >i>.  IS.  [Kor  olhir  iwder- 
ingi  of  ptra  eee  Bochut,  Hiitvt.  ii.  T70.)     'n-.a 


rWi  wnrd,  bonvo',  it  in  ell  prolidiilitj  _  

•Dd  ii  DMd  to  denola  uij  bird  of  the  nule  kind, 
Whi  lb*  miMinihr  Arabic  o^  Algeria  elab  li  <".b* 


){nierJc  uanie  lued  bj  tlie  Anba  Ic  eipre«  tnj  •/ 
Mtt  large  ^dt  of  the  F,iUxtUt.''  (See  Looba'k 
Ciiaiofftu  dt»  Oatnux  obteroa  en  AtyefiE^  p.  Vt-] 
Then  ii  nothing  conclaain  to  be  gathered  froni 
the  ffirL  oS  the  I.^X.  aiid  the  gng»  at  the  VdI- 
gate,  »h)di  li  the  name  of  a  tkbnlotu  animaL 
Kt^inologieKlij  the  •rord  potiita  to  tome  rapaeiooi 
hnii  with  an  eminently  "hooked  beak;  "  and  eer- 
taiulj  the  onllHkge  bu  the  boiAed  beak  chanctir- 
iitic  of  the  wder  BfrptilBrn  in  a  inj  maiked  da 
gne.  If  much  weight  ii  to  be  allowed  to  etj  niol' 
Dgf,  the  pern  ■  of  Uw  Hebrs*  Scriptnm  maj  weD 
be  rrproented  bj  tbe  <Mifrage,  or  bone-hiiska' : 
hr ptra  in  Hebrew  meant  "the  bnaker."  Kai 
the  oealfm^  {GigK\itim  bm'batiu)  ii  well  deaatrini 
of  hii  name  In  a  moiv  Ut«rtl  manner,  It  wiU  t^ 
pear,  than  Col,  H.  Smith  (Kltlo't  Cyc.  art.  "  IM. 
ret")  li  willing  to  ailowi  fbr  not  onlj  doea  hi 
puah  kidt  tnd  litmba.  and  even  men,  olf  the  rocka, 
but  he  lakea  tbe  Iwnee  of  anlmilt  whiuh  other 
birdi  of  prey  bHt  denuded  of  the  flcab  high  up 
Into  (be  air,  and  leU  them  UI  upon  a  (tone  In  order 
to  cnick  them,  and  render  them  mora  digeitlble 
even  (or  bU  enonuoui  powen  of  deglutition.  (Sn 
Mr.  Simpeon'i  nrj  inlenatlng  aonount  of  the  lIthi- 
aUTyy-  in  /Ml,  li.  S8E.)  'ITie  iammtrgtftr.  oc 
bfnrded  rultnre.  M  it  it  Ktmetlinca  ealkd,  it  one  of 
the  lirgeit  of  the  bitdt  of  pra;.  It  it  not  unomn- 
nion  in  the  Fut;  and  Mr.  Triitram  tereral  timn 
Dbserred  thii  bird  "niling  oio-  the  high  monn- 
Uin-paaea  wettufthe  J.>rdan"  {/Ai'j,  i.  S-l).  Ilie 
Kii(lliah  word  oulfrage  hu  been  ap^died  to  ■aire 
of  Ihe  t'niandda ;  but  the  ouifraya  at  the  Latlrii 
eridentlj  polnta  to  the  lammtrgryr,  one  (rf  the 
VulluHda.  W.  II. 

OSTRICH.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the 
Hebrew  wonli  bnUi  Imyii'nnii,  yd'rn,  and  i-dndn, 
denote  thi>  bird  of  tlie  dcaett. 

1,  Bnlh  *njn"ned*  (n3_7»n-na  :  rrpoMi. 
aTptuBlar,  fftifi^v--  •litithio)  ocean  in  \r<i.  li.  IB, 


Ueiil.  liv.  15,  in 

Ih»  lltt  of 

UTicleanbirdg;  wd  ii 

other  paiiiincH  of 

nndersthe'Hehn 

.  which  iienifiR  either 

"danshler  of  ereediiiBH"  or  "daughter  of  ihout- 

lnB,"bj.-owl." 

>r,  at  In  (he 

maixin,br..da,.gh(« 

tfowt."     I.I  Jo! 

><..iW,lii. 

>iiir.l3,anddiii.30. 

tte  mamin  of  Ihe 

A-  V.  eoTTwtlj  mdt  "oeUiclm..- 

Bocburt  eontiden 

that  bnih 

Injw'nndA  denotei  the 

(ncAmdi,  the  luUow 
ing  word  In  tbe  Helirew  tett,  it  lo  be  natHcted  U 
the  m.ile  bird.  In  all  probability,  however,  thit 
latter  word  b  inleniled  to  signify  a  bird  of  anothct 
genua.  [Niqiit-iiaivk.J  There  !)  contidenibii 
diffrmtce  of  opinion  with  nmrd  to  Ihe  ctjmokgj 
of  tbe  Helirew  woni  yn'i-nVi.  Bochart  {Hieit» 
ii.  811)  derivet  it  from  a  root  *  meaning  i<  to  o^ 

iT.H):  and  thi«  it  (he  interpretation  of  oMconinien- 
taton  generally.  Unenlui  {Tka.  i.  v.  H;":")  ». 
(tvi  Ihe  woid  (o  a  root  which  ilgnliiH  "  K  he  greedy 
or  roracloue;"'  and  demnn  to  the  eiplanation 
Citen  bjr  Miohaelli  (SufpL  mi  Iac.  fftb.  p.  11*7), 
■lid  liy  Roaennililler  (Nat.  ad  Hitnt.  11.  839,  and 
SchM.  ml  Ltv.  il.  Ifl),  who  trace  the  Hebnw  wrrd 
ya'itiulli  to  one  which  in  Arabic  denoUe  "  batd  and 
■terile  bud:  "<'  tatk  hnj/a'anih  accordingly  wmM 
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neui  "  diiiiglila' oT  Uw  dcvK."    Without  enUtii^ 

Kill  b»  «Daii|th  Id  mentioD  thU  tnj  ooe  ot  tbtm  it 
HdltDilol  lothahkbit)  of  tfaa  otriefa.  Thitbird, 
M  i»  vdl  known,  irillnnUaiiilmoit  ui j  lUbaUnoe, 
plMM  of  IiDD,  lirge  itaDM,  etc^  do. ;  tbU  it  doe« 
[iiulnliljr  in  ocitt  to  uiiit  the  tHtunting  telion 
Df  tiic  gliziuil:  w  th>t  tbeotitntal  apKMioD  of 
"  duighttr  of  Toncit;  "  ii  emineDtlj  ebiirKleriittc 
of  tb(  ottricb*  Will)  ngud  to  tlw  two  other 
derintiscu  of  (he  Uelrew  wud,  w«  ait}  add  that 
the  crj  of  the  o^cb  b  nid  lotDetlBim  (s  nwrnLle 
the  lion,  to  thmt  the  HottentnU  of  S.  Africa  in 
decoind  bj  it;  wd  uiu  lU  pArticukr  hiuint*  m 
the  pirehed  ind  deaoliM  Inieti  of  nnd;  dcHrti, 

fcmd  to  ill  Uic.  1.  S:  "I  wiU  •iiU  ud  howl 

1  will  Bsilie  a  mouruiDg  «  tbt  odrjchei  "  (m  al» 
Job  III, aS).  Theolhtr  puaagnwhereinfA  Anyi- 
'iM&i  occun  point  to  the  dMoUU  place)  which  are 
the  patunl  taabilat  of  that  birdi, 

a.  Ti'ln  (1?;)  oocun.onlf  in  Uw  plural  num- 
ber C"]^^,  fe'tnlm  (LXX.  rrpn^iar.  abv/Aio), 
111  Ijun.  It.  3,  whnc  the  oonleit  abowi  that  the 
oatricfa  ia  intended :  "  The  daiiKbter  of  ntj  people 
li  become  *rwl  Itketheoattidxelnthewildemen." 
Ilib  ii  important,  aa  ibowing  that  the  other  word 
(1),  which  ia  merel;  the  feminine  fbrni  of  tbit  one. 
with  the  addition  of  iiili,  "daughter,"  clarlj 
polnla  to  the  oalrich  aa  !(■  cortrct  tnntktion.  enn 
if  all  the  old  venkina  were  Dot  agreed  U|ioii  tiie 
matter.     For  imtaifca  on  l>ua.  I*.  3,  tee  below. 

3.  K*Hda  (1J7).     The   plural  form  (C'JJ"!, 
rmifnifli  :  LXX.  i 
lob  mil. 

tnm  the  whole  panage  (13-IS)  that  oatriebn  are 
Intended  bj  the  word.  TIk  A  V.  tender*  rrndi ' 
bf  '■  peacocki,"  a  Inuietation  wbieb  bai  not  foi 
Airor  wilhconimenlalon;  aa  "peaeocki,"  for  which 
(her*  it  n  diffiamt  Hebrew  name,*  wei«  probablj' 
not  known  to  tlie  people  of  Arabia  or  Sjria  before 
the  time  of  Solomon.     [1'eaCocks.]     The  "oa- 
trir.'b  "  of  the  A.  V.  in  Job  xxxix.  13  ii  the  n 
aeiitAtire  of  the  Hebrew  iMith,  •■  fMiben." 
Ilelim'  I'mdnfm  appeari  U>  be  derived  froni 
nxil  <iiiinn,<  "  to  wail,"  or  to  ••  utter  a  •Iridukxu 
Kiind."  in  alliinon  to  Ihia  bird'i  noelunud 
lieaeniua  comptn*  the  Arabic  n'mnr,  •■%  female 
oalricb."  ftom  the  roM 

llie  following  thort  account  of  the  nidi5calion  of 
tlie  oalrich  {SlitMia  aimrluM)  will  perhape  eluci- 
dale  thoae  paiaagta  of  Scripture  which  aicribc 
cruelly  (o  (hii  bird  in  Delecting  her  eggi  or  jonng. 
(lelrichea  an  palfgamoui:  the  heni  laj  their  eggi 
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aking  hia  turn  at  night,  aod  ■atehiDf  arm 

the  eggi  with  great  can  and  afieetiof],  aa  ia  «rl' 

deuced  bj  the  bet  thU  jaekala  and  other  of  the 

■mal^  oinaera  an  oeeaaiona!!;  fbund  d«d  omr 

the  neat,  bating  been  kiUni  bj  the  oitrich  in  <k- 

'  lae  of  the  eggi  or  joung      ^'  Aa  a  further  proof 

the  aflfeetion  of  the  oalrich  for  ita  joaiig  "  (■• 

Die  from  Sbaw'i  ZvHuyy,  li.  49S|,  "h  a  nktad 

bj  Thunbefg  that  he  once  mle  paat  a  phae  where 

a  fnuak  wia  aitting  on  her  neat,  when  the  bird 

•prang  op  and  punoed  him,  eridentlj  with  a  naw 

to  prCTent  hie  noticing  bcr  eggi  or  tonng."     Tb* 

faabit  of  the  oalrich  lotting  ita  eggi  lo  be  natored 

b;  the  iuo'a  beat  i*  tuuall}'  appealed  to  in  lia  ta 

ifirxn  the  Scripluril  aceount,  •■ibe  learcth  ha 

n  to  the  earth;  "  but.  >•  haa  been  Tetnarkad 

ive.  tbii  ia  prolaiblr  the  cue  onlj  with  the  ttofi- 

l  birdi:  Ihe  oelriche*  with  which  the  Jewi  wo* 

acquainled  were,  it  la  tilieij-.  bitda  of  Sjria,  Ef^jpi. 

'  North  Africa:  ImLeten  if  the;  were aoqoaintcd 

I  the  babita  of  the  tropicil  oatricbea,  how  can  It 

laid  that  "  abe  fbrgsUeth  that  Ihe  foot  anj 

lb ''  the  egga,  when  tbej  are  eortnd   a  foot 

1  or  mora   in  ntidT<<     We  bellete  the   Inie 


lich  ia  n 


ow  to  the  depth  of  about  a  foot,  and  are.  in  the 
caw  of  thoae  blrdt  which  are  found  within  tlit 
trofuca,  genet*]!]'  left  for  the  greater  part  of  th( 
la;  to  thtbeatot  the  tun,  tbe  parent-birrfi  taking 
their  tumi  at  incuLaUon  during  Ihe  night.  Bui 
in  thoH  MUnlriei  wnich  hare  not  a  in^dcal  lui: 
Mtrkhp  fteqaetitlj  Incubate  during  the  daj,  tht 


nation  of  tbi*  paaaiRe  b  to  be  found  ii 

bat  the  oatrieh  depoaiti  aoiDe  of  her  egg 
!  neil.  but  around  it:  tbrM  lie  aboot  ot 
aurface  of  Ih*  aand.  to  nil  appearance  fcn 
thej  are,  however,  deaigued  (or  i  be  nouriahnu 
(he  j'oung  birdi,  accoiding  lo  l.etailbnl  and 
jainville  (Cuvier,  ..In.  Kms-  bj  GriSilha  ami 
en,  viil.  <BS).  An  not  Ibeae  the  egga  •'  th> 
foot  may  cruah,"  and  may  not  hence  be  I 
tbe  cruelly  which  Scriptun  atlnbula  to  tli 
trich?  WebaTBhadoccaHon  toraoariiln  a  Ii 
article  [A\t].  that  tbe  language  of  Soipti 
adapted  to  the  o|»iiion)  commonly  heid  b 
people  of  the  Eaat:  for  how  otberwiae  can  w 
plain,  for  Inataiice.  the  pa^igti  which  aaoi 
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the  ban  or  lo  the  eotmy  the  habit  of  chewing  the 
eud?  And  this  remark  will  hold  good  in  the 
puaai^a  of  Job  which  spealu  of  the  otttrich  being 
without  nudfTstanding.  It  is  a  i^neral  belief 
amongiA  the  Arabs  tbi^  the  ostrich  is  a  very  stupid 
bird :  indeed  they  have  a  proverii,  ">  Stupid  as  an 
ostrich;**  and  Bochart  (//iemt.  ii.  865)  has  given 
us  five  points  on  whicli  ibis  bird  is  supposed  to  de- 
■erre  its  character.  Thej  may  1«  briefly  stated 
thus:  (1)  Because  it  will  swallow  iron,  stones, 
etc. :  (2)  Because  when  it  is  hunted  it  thrusts  its 
head  into  a  bush  and  imagines  tie  hunter  does  not 
see  it ;  *  (3)  Because  it  allows  itself  to  be  deceived 
and  captured  in  the  manner  described  bj  Strabo 
(z^L  779,  ed.  Kramer):  (4)  Because  it  neglects 
its  iMRi;'  (5)  Because  it  has  a  small  head  and 
few  iraina.  Sueh  is  the  opinion  the  Aralis  have 
eipreasfd  with  regard  to  the  ostricli  r  a  bird,  how- 
ever, which  bj  no  means  deser^'es  sitcli  a  character, 
as  traveUcrs  have  frequently  testified.  '*  So  wary 
is  the  bird/*  says  Hr.  Tristram  (yUi,  U.  73),  ^  and 
so  open  are  the  vast  plains  over  which  it  roams, 
that  no  ambnacades  or  artifices  can  lie  employed, 
and  the  vulgar  reeouroe  of  dogged  perseverance  is 
the  mily  mode  of  punuit*' 

Dr.  Shaw  {TniveU,  ii.  845)  relates  at  an  in- 
stance of  want  of  sagacity  in  the  ostrich,  that  he 
"*  saw  one  swallow  several  leadf  n  bullets,  scorching 
hot  from  the  mould."  We  may  add  that  not  un- 
firequentlj  the  stones  and  other  substances  which 
oatriches  swallow  prove  fiital  to  them.  In  this  one 
respect,  perhaps,  tliere  is  some  foundation  for  the 
ehaiaetcr  of  stupidity  attributed  to  them. 

The  ostrich  was  forbidden  to  be  used  as  food  l>y 
(he  Levitioal  kw,  but  the  African  Arabs,  says  Mr. 
TriatnuB,  eat  its  flesh,  which  is  good  and  sweet. 
Ostrich's  brains  were  among  the  dainties  that  were 
placed  on  the  supper-tables  of  the  ancient  Uomans. 
The  fat  of  the  ostrich  is  sometimes  used  in  nied- 
idoe  for  the  cure  of  palsy  and  rheumatism  (Pococke, 
TrattU,  i.  900).  Buickhardt  {Syriay  Append,  p. 
664)  says  that  ostriches  breed  in  the  Dhahy.  They 
are  fMmd,  and  seem  formerly  to  have  been  more 
atM&dant  than  now,  in  Arabia. 

The  oatrich  is  the  largest  of  all  known  birds,  and 
perhaps  the  swiftest  of  all  curaorial  animab.  The 
e^itiire  of  an  ostrich  is  often  made  at  the  sacrifice 
of  the  lires  of  two  horses  (/Ms,  ii.  73).  Its 
strength  h  enormous,  'llie  wings  are  useless  for 
Ifighi,  but  when  the  bird  is  pursued  they  sre 
atnded  and  act  as  sails  before  the  wind.  The 
ostrich's  feathen  so  much  priced  are  the  lonj;  white 
pimncs  of  the  wings.  The  best  come  to  us  from 
Haihary  and  the  west  ooast  of  Africa.  He  ostrich 
beloaigi  lo  the  family  StitUkioniikt^  order  Curworu, 

W.  U. 

•  OTHER,  in  the  A.  y.  Josh.  rilL  22;  2  Chr. 
mtt.  »;  Job  zziv.  94;  PhiL  u.  3,  iv.  3,  is  used 
in  the  plural,  for  *«  others.**  In  Luke  xxiii.  32  the 
unflbrtanate  rendering  of  the  A.  V.,  *'  two  other 
malelacCors,**  haa  bewi  amended  in  some  modem 
editions  by  inserting  a  comma  after  "  other.* '  The 
Greek  is  ^eooi  3^  xoiroCpToi,  **  two  others,  mal- 
'  A. 


OTHia    0305    [prob.  Ikm  of  Jthocah] : 
0$id;  [Vat.  Vowiij  Akz.  VoBwi:  Othni).    Soo 


TUi  *8  an  old  conceit ;  see  Pliny  (a.  1),  and  the 
ef  IHodonif  Slealas  (U.  fiO)  thereon. 

are  very  shy  birds,  and  will.  If  eb«£r 
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of  Shemalab,  the  first-bom  of  Obed-edom,  one  of 
the  "  able  men  for  strength  for  the  service  *'  of  the 
Tabernacle  in  the  reign  of  David  (1  Chr.  xxn.  7). 
'Hie  name  is  said  by  Gesenius  to  be  derived  from 
an  obsolete  word, '  Otken^  "  a  lion.'* 

OTH'NIEL  (bW"^3ny ,  Urn  of  God,  cf.  Othni, 
1  Chr.  zxri.  7:  VoBoPii^ii  OthonUi,  [Uothonitl]), 
son  of  Kenaa,  and  younger  brother  of  Caleb  (Joab. 
zv.  17;  Judg.  i.  18,  iii.  9,  11;  1  Chr.  iv.  13,  zzrii. 
15).  But  these  passages  all  leare  it  doubtflil 
whether  Kenaa  was  his  father,  or,  as  is  more  prob- 
able, the  more  remote  ancestor  and  bead  of  the 
tribe,  whose  descendants  were  called  Kenezites 
(Num.  zxzii.  12,  Ac.),  or  sons  of  Kenaa.  If 
Jephunneh  was  Caleb's  fiither,  then  probably  he 
was  father  of  Othniel  abo.  [Calbb.]  The  first 
mention  of  Othniel  is  on  occasion  of  the  taking 
of  KJijath-Sepher,  or  Debir,  ss  it  was  afterwards 
called.  Debir  was  included  in  the  mountainous 
territory  near  Hebron,  aithin  the  border  of  Judah, 
assigned  to  Caleb  the  Kenezite  (Josh.  xiv.  12-15); 
and  in  order  to  stimulate  the  valor  of  the  assail- 
ants, Caleb  promised  to  give  his  daughter  Achsah 
to  whosoever  should  assault  and  take  the  city. 
Othniel  won  the  prize,  and  received  with  hu  wife 
in  addition  to  her  prerious  dowry  the  upper  and 
nether  sprinj^  in  the  immediate  nei)2:hl)orhood. 
These  spring  are  identified  by  Van  de  Velde,  after 
Stewart,  wiUi  a  spring  which  rises  on  the  summit 
of  a  hill  on  the  north  of  Wady  Dilbeh  (2  hours 
S.  W.  teom  Hebron ),  and  Is  brought  down  by  an 
aqueduct  to  the  foot  of  the  hill.  (For  other  riews 
see  Dkbir.)  The  next  mention  of  Othniel  is  in 
Judg.  iii.  9,  where  he  appears  as  the  first  judge  of 
Isnel  after  the  death  of  Joshua,  and  their  deliverer 
from  their  first  serritude.  In  consequence  of  their 
intermarriages  with  the  Canaanites,  and  their  fre- 
quent idolatries,  the  Israelites  had  been  given  into 
the  hand  of  Chushan-Rishathaim,  king  of  Meso* 
potamia,  for  eight  yean.  From  this  oppressive 
serritude  they  were  delivered  by  Othniel.  **  'llie> 
Spirit  of  the  Lord  came  upon  him,  and  he  Judged- 
Israel,  and  went  out  to  war:  and  the  I/>rd  deKv^ 
ered  Chiuhan-Kishathaim,  king  of  Mescpotaraia, 
Into  his  hand;  and  bis  hand  prevailed  against 
Chushan-Rishathaim.  And  the  land  had  rest  foity 
yeara.     And  Othniel  the  son  of  Kenaz  died.'* 

This  with  his  genealogy  (1  Chr.  iv.  13,  14;, 
which  assigns  him  a  son,  Hathath,  whose  posterity, 
according  to  Judith  ri.  15,  continued  till  the  time 
of  Holofemes.  is  ail  that  we  know  of  Othniei 
But  two  questions  of  some  interest  arise  concenv- 
ing  him,  the  one  his  exact  relationship  to  Caleb; 
the  other  the  time  and  duration  of  his  judgeship. 

(1.)  As  regards  his  relationship  to  Caleb,  tike 
doubt  arises  from  the  uncertainty  whether  the 
words  in  Judg.  iii.  9,  "  Othniel  the  son  of  Kenaa, 
Caleb*s  younger  brother,*'  indicate  that  (Xhniel 
himself,  or  that  Kenaz  was  tlie  brother  of  Caleb 
The  most  natural  rendering,  according  to  the  canon 
of  R.  Moses  ben  Nachnian,  on  Num.  x.  29,  that  In 
constractions  of  this  kind  such  designations  bekmg 
to  the  principal  person  in  the  preceding  sentenee, 
makes  Othniel  to  be  Caleb's  brother.  Atad  this  ii 
fiirored  by  the  probability  that  Kenaz  was  not 
Othniel's  father,  but  the  &ther  and  head  of  the 
tribe,  as  we  leara  that  Kenaz  was,  from  the  deslg- 

Is  disco vered,  fk^quently  forsake  the  egga^    Sww'f 
this  is  a  oiark  mther  of  ss^sdty  ^han  ftapMMv 
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ttkw  of  (»kb  u  "the  Kcnnitc,"  or  "iM.  of 
Kmu."  Joume  al»  •□  tniukln  It,  '•Otlmiil 
Uiua  Cte«,  frUfT  Caleb  Juniori"  mod  u  did  tlia 
LXX.  originillj,  bBsowam  in  UinecoplM  irbick 
■Knr  hsn  UtAAaii,  ILe;  itill  nUln  n^iptr  li 
lh«  wt.  we.  Nor  ii  tfa«  ali)eoCioii,  wbiota  inOu- 
•nea  moit  or  the  Jgwiib  otNumenUton  (s  unda^ 
Mud  thit  Kenu  wu  Celali'i  biMber,  end  Otlinlel 
bii  nephnr,  of  uij  might.  Kor  tbn  nmriw^  of 
■I  Hilda  with  Iiii  iiitee  i«  not  eipronlj  prolilliited 
bftlw  Lvrjtio]  kw  (l-r<r.  xvUi.  12,  u.  IBJi  mid 
•m  if  it  hid  bMi>,  Cileb  end  Uthniel  u  i»ii  of 
fcrrign  ninetion  imuld  hare  been  leu  aiiMuitbki 
to  It,  ud  more  likelj  to  Ibllow  the  curtoai  o(  Umr 
own  tribe.  On  the  other  hud  It  mult  lie  ao- 
knowledged  that  the  canco  above  quoted  doe*  not 
bold  uninmllj.  Enm  in  the  nr;  [■»(;•  [Num. 
I.  aSl  on  which  the  canon  li  adduced,  it  U  ei- 
ticmdj  doubtful  whether  the  deiifpiiUon  ■<  the 
Uidlaiiite,  Moaee'  fiither-ln-liiw,"  doca  not  applj 
to  Iteuel,  rather  than  to  Hobsb.  MCin);  thM  Heuel, 
and  not  Hobab.  vu  htba  lu  Moeea'  wife  (I'll.  ii. 
18).  In  Jcr.  mil.  7,  in  Uw  phnue  "  llanameel 
llw  nn  of  SbiJIum  thine  uncle,"  the  word)  "  thiiie 
mtda"  nrlalni;  bdong:  to  Shallnm,  not  to  Ha- 
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hat  ID  or  19  jwi  imin  moil  bane  eem  lb 
lait  of  the  lurviiian.     Then  again,  It  k  not  Denn- 

to  nipiKiae  that  Othnid  Ihed   tbiw^b  tbi 

80  jean  of  rat,  nor  ii  it  pOMible  la  aioid 
nxpeeting  that  theea  hag  pmodi  c^  M  and  N 
JOT*  are  doe  M  Bme  inSueiMe*  whidi  hare  dis- 
turbed the  true  eotupalatioo  oT  timt.     IT  thea 

are  dieevded,  and  we  judge  ontj  bj  onli- 
Dirj  probabililita,  we  thall  mppoae  Otbaid  to  but 
■urrlred  Joihai  not  nore  than  ID,  or  at  the  ool- 
^de,  30  jtm.     Mor,  bow> 


atetlali,  b 
patleotl;  tor  the  loluti 


And  i 


OTHONL'AS  VOtetSv-  ZocAin,).  A  «*- 
iptioD  of  the  naina  Mattaviah  in  Es  i.  z;  (I 
E«lr.  li.  aS). 

0UCHB8  (Ei.  nrili.  II,  13,  U,  »,  mil. 

I,  IG,  IS)  deintH  the  btttli  or  toektit  in  wtiA 

om  ilonM  ara  leL     In  Old  Englidi  H  wm 

alio  iqipliBd  to  tlie  } 

form   of  the  word   i 


uiT.  3,  4 ;  Neb.  liii.  !8,  the  daignatloni  "  King 
of  lirael,"  and  '■  high-ptieit,"  belDti);  riapectirel; 
to  Uaiid,  and  to  Kliuhib.  Hie  chronological 
diffleultid  M  to  Othniel'i  judgahip  would  alio  be 
mitigated  coniidfrablj  if  he  were  nqibew  and  not 
brother  to  Caleb,  u  in  Ihii  cue  he  micbt  well  1« 
ai.  wherai  in  the  other  be  eouU  not  \m  under  40 
jon  of  ige,  at  the  lime  of  hit  nurrini^e  with 
Aebnh.  Still  the  eridence,  candidly  wel){hfd,  pre- 
pouderatci  ftronglj  in  fsi-or  of  the  opinion  llinl 
Othnid  WM  Caleb'!  brother. 

(a.)  And  Ibia  leuli  to  the  lecond  queitlon  iuk- 
gcMed  afaare,  namely,  the  time  of  Othniel'i  judge- 
ihip.     Suppoiing  Cnleli  lo  be  about  the  lanie  age 

got,  we  ahould  have  lo  reckon  about  SI>  yean  fruin 
(Hhniel'i  marriage  with  Achnh  till  the  death  of 
Jnhuaatthe  age  of  110  jean  (ES  +  3^ '^  HO)- 
And  if  we  Uke  Africaiiui'i  aUowaiice  of  30  yean 
Ibr  the  eMen  after  Joihua,  in  whoie  lifetime 
pn^  lerred  the  IjHil"  (Judg.  jl.  7),  and 
allow  8  yean  for  Chuihaii'lllihalfauni'i  dum 
and  40  jean  of  rtit  under  Othniel'i  judg 
and  lupptwe  Otbniel  to  h*i«  been  40  )«n  < 


hii  n 


n   (40  +  M  -t 


II  l.>thiiid' 
Thk  we  an  quite  lure  cinnot  be  rigli 
uy  fapa  froni   the  dilHeultj  very   readily  olTer 
llaelf.     It  ii  in  fact  a  part  of  that  larccr    ' 
logical  diffleultj  which  afledi  the  whole 

Temple,  where  the  data  and  fnnial  notei 
hidicala  a  psiod  more  than  twice  ai  loiij 
derived  from  the  genealogiee  and  olbo  unliiiarj 
ealcnUtioni  from  the  length  of  human  lift,  and 
genenl  biilorical  pmbaliility.  In  the  cue  before 
Di  one  would  gucai  an  interral  of  not  mor 
H  jean  between  Othniel'i  marriage  and  bii 
over  Cbnihan-Riiliatbaim. 

nenta  Into  harmonj,  the  firat  thing  that  oe 
■neklhat  If.loihualind  to  the  age  of  111)  jean, 
'  ■'  "0  yom  after  Ibe  entrrn         '    " 


g  blm  lo  hive  U 


i40w: 


t  any  mor«  deSuitt  m 
■  the  difficoltica  ittl  m 


nOHolrl  or  aoapabu,  which 


"    In  eonw  iDodem  edition*  nontmK  it  nndi 
of  the  pB«W>  ^J  printing  it  "make  out  raad*.'' 

OVENr*l3Jil;  icA(^a»i].     T^auteniowi 

of  two  klndl  —  ftiod  and  portable,      llie  brmfT 

found  onlj  In  town*,  wbve  r^ular  haken  art 

ipbjtd  (Hoi,  vii.  J).     The  ktUr  ia  ad^ited  (o 

e  nomad  itatc,  and  I*  the  article  j^fnaaOj  in. 

tended  by  the  Hebrsw  term  rnwnlr.      It  eooHto 

'    .  latga  ]ai  made  of  elaj,  about  three  feet  high, 

widening  towarda  the  bottom,  with  a  bole  fa 

eitnctlon   of  the  aihei  (N'iehahr,  Doer,  •h 

rArat.  p.  4fl:.     Oeca^onillj,  bowenr.  It  li  bM 

an  actual  jar,  but  an  arctlon  of  day  in  the  knn 

of  a  ju-,  Iqiilt  on  the  Ooor  of  the  booae  (WtHA^ 

rmrc'*,  1.  3Mi;.     Each  bonidiDld  piMLiiiii  nch 

an  artida  (F.i.  riii.  3);  and  It  w»  only  in  tim 

of  extreme  dearth  that  the  lame  otcn  tufficed  far 

■erenl   hmillce   (Lev.   nvl.  SB).     It  <rai  healed 

with  dry  twlgi  and  gnn  [Hatt.  vi.  30);  aad  tht 

loam  were  phiced  both  buidt  nnd  outaide  of  it. 

It  wa*  alw  UKd  for  tiuting  moat  (Mkfana,  T'ihw. 

3,  {  8).     'Hie  beat  of  the  DTtn  ftiraithod  Hehna 

writen  with  an   inui«e  of  n|dd  and  Tiolat  di- 

itmciion  (IV  ui.  »;  llo»  vll.  7;  HaL  h.  ll. 

W.  L.  B. 
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uid  kttfrir  Dr.  HmgUn  met  wKb  tt  on  tiM  aatt 
tit  Abjnlnb  (IJI  of  BinU  colUcUd  n  iht  Hti 
Sea  I  ••  Ibli,"  i.  347).  Tbs  Coptic  Toiian  rmdm 
yaukipk  b;  «  Hlppai,"  fron  whkh  it  Im  brUcTsd 
the  Gmh  uid  Latin  mrd  iti'i  ll  dojnd  (H 
J>)ilonikl'l  Opute.  1.  B3,  ed.  le  Witer).  On  the 
whola  Ifaa  vrldBice  ii  [neonclniln,  though  it  ii  li 
hrar  of  Iba  /Mt  reUi^iina,  ud  pnlsblj  tbs  oUmt 
EgjpUin  ipaeiM  (/Aiiynfciiwifw)  maj  be  bcludsd 
NDder  the  tenn.  See  on  the  ■iil!lecC  of  the  Ibli 
of  thB  ■DdnU,  SuHicnj'i  ffuUnn  ntOm-dU  tt 
mgllMilogigiu  i/«  HUt  (Pul«,  ISCr,  Sn);  ud 
Cnrier'i  Mttnaire  nr  Flbii  dn  Am  mt  ^g^Amm 
(Ann.  .ITni.  tr.  118). 

S.  (X*  (DSS  :  muTucdfHf,  tfm»df\  Mt, 
Atradtw,  nfdieona),  the  nunc  of  u  undeao  Uid 
(l^er.  li.  IT:  Dent.  lir.  IS)!  It  occon  if^n  ■■ 
Pi.  cii.  e.  Tbera  !•  good  muon  for  beHetina  Dot 
the  A.  V.  ii  cotreet  in  iti  Rndering  of  "owl"  or 
"  little  owl."  Uoet  of  tbe  old  vmloni  *iid  ponk- 
phnaee  em  in  (kYor  of  eoDie  (pecia  of  "  ow]  "  le 
the  proper  tniuiition  of  edi .-  Bochart  it  inclined 
b>  think  (hit  m  ibonld  Dndenbud  (be  pelicu 
lllitrat.  iil.  17),  the  Hrtirew  cdt  meaninfi  ■  "enp," 
or  "  |>oucb ;  "  tbe  pelieu  being  eo  eallad  from  Iti 
membnDoiu  bill-pauch.  He  compuea  the  LatJa 
frt»,  "A  pdiceo,"  irom  tntn,  '*%  tcoop"  or 
"ladle."  But  Ibe  ■ncient  renlont  ere  egnlnK 
tliii  Ukeorj,  uid  then  don  not  item  to  be  miuih 
doubt  thet  kaalh  fa  tbe  Utbrew  nune  fbr  Ihe  peL 
lean.  The  pUMge  in  Pi.  eii.  6,  "  I  un  iilie  a  pal. 
lean  of  the  irildtimee,  I  am  like  a  cAi  of  rulDed 
place*."  point*  deddedij  to  toniB  kind  of  owl.  Ml- 
cb*elii,  irho  ha*  derated  great  attention  to  the 
tiiiddatlon  of  thia  word,  ba*  aptl;  compared  on* 
of  tha  Arabic  nam**  for  tin  owl,  km  tldim^ 
("mother  of  mine"),  in  reference  to  the  e>|»«**ion 


in  the  paaJm  Jnit  quoted  (oomp.  StfpL  ad  Ln. 
Btb.  p.  1138,  end  KaenmilllB,  Not.  ad  Bitnm. 
Le.}.  Thm  the  eontfit  of  the  p^Mga  in  Ibt 
Pialm  irbere  the  Hebmr  word  ocenn,  ■•  weO  ■• 
tb*  ■utlioritj'  of  the  oM  mdon,  goB  fu  to  (MDtc 
that  *a  «mJ  ia  intended  b^  It    The  ¥VKTatip»(  of 

■OB*  tl  ttaeoi  (TManil;  tmupoHd  (n*  HlebHtlr 
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Ihi  Ll  X.  Ii  DO  doubt  ■  g«D«>l  tenn  to  dvotr  Um 
lUhnnt  •pedn  of  iontti  oni  biown  in  Ksjpt  uhI 
Piliatiiie;  for  Ariatotl*  {B.  An.  tUI.  U,  iB)  ielb 
D  Uut  rvitri*^  u  Idmtlol  with  *tm.  nt- 
dntlj,  fktMD  hii  dwnription,  onfl  of  tbe  honwd 
■i>%,  porh^a  dtlw  tb*  Omh  nJpniii.  or  Ih*  f ■ 
kiuAfMiM.  IIm  owl  m  Igun  ii  Ih*  Oint  nf'la- 
akat,  Iht  Egjptko  utd  Aiiatio  npnHnUtJn  of 
•■r  giMt  boRUd  a»l  (Auto  moainiul.  Mr.  TrU- 
Imn  nj*  It  ■waimi  unong  tba  mint  uf  'llitbt*, 
■Dd  Uut  h>  hu  bMn  Infonasd  It  )•  alio  toy  abun- 
dwt  U  PMn  ud  BuUim;  It  !•  Um  grot  u<il  of 
■11  wiltrn  ruin*,  «ad  ma;  nil  tti<t«fore  be  tba 
"  fl<t  of  niliMd  plMct." 

4.  Kippit  (V^\}:  ixlrot:  tn'oiw)  oconn  onl; 
Id  U.  uliT.  li:  "Tbera  (i.  t.  [a  Edon)  tbi  U/i- 
pii  iImU  mske  her  tiMt.  U)d  Uf  and  bfttoh  ud 
(■Urn  luidtr  her  ibadov."  It  ie  a  bopeleu  affitir 
lo  atlempt  to  identlfj  tbe  animal  denoted  hy  liiit 
word:  liu  LXX.  aod  Vulg.  giTC  "  hnl|tfhog," 
feading  po  doubt  Iapp6d  i;itt<ad  of  kip/i^^  vhich 
wiaUon  lU  Hebnv  MSS.  mbibit  (UichadU, 
Svfip.  p.  SIBS).  VarioDi  coi^Ktuna  hire  been 
nmd?  with  napcct  to  the  butt  which  ougiil  to  rep- 
rBKfit  iJie  Hebrew  word,  DHat  of  whUh,  however, 
Ria;  be  paaeed  over  ai  unworlJij  of  coniideratHHir 
We  ODiiot  think  with  llwhart  (tfi'cm.  iii.  IM. 
Ac.)  that  a  darting  eeipent  Li  intended  (the  Acar- 
rlai  of  Nicander  and  jElian,  and  \iie  jiKalm  ill 
Lucan),  (br  the  whole  conteit  (li.  uiIt.  IS)  mr 
to  paint  (0  Mme  Ai'iif,  and  il  ia  iwtainl;  MKtciiii . 
tha  word*  terj  Ear  to  spplj  Ibeni  to  uij'  kind  of 
Mrpent.  Bocbart'*  argument  reati  mtirelj'  on  the 
bet  that  tbe  cngriiUi  Arabic,  kippknt,  [*  nan)  bj 
AricenDa  lo  denoM  toiu*  dartins  trw-*erpeiit;  i>iii 
tbi*  llteoi7,  (Ithough  tupported  hj  Gneniui,  h'iirtt 
KoeanniUller,  and  otber  high  sulbotitiei,  niiiit  U 
nject«((  H  erilirelj  at  nriium  with  tbe  plain  aii<l 
literal  nMamlng  of  the  prophrt'i  wonla:  thougl 
incubation  bj  reptild  waa  drnied  by  ruiirr,  ani 
doei  not  olilain  anwngtt  tbe  variou*  orden  anc 
^niiliea  of  thi*  clau  a*  a  general  rule,  jet  K>nii 
few  excepted  iutanoct  are  OD  reeonl,  Ljut  "ihi 
K»thpriii;  undo'  Ih*  ahadow  "  cImtIv  niuit  be  uii 
ilenlood  of  tlie  act  of  a  bird  foaterfng  her  }oup| 

tioiie<i  in  Ihe  lanie  *erv  with  **  volturea  "  (kilee) 
»  that  there  eui  be  no  doubt  that  eome  bird  i 


S«  on  tU*  aHKt  Boehait,  Biwim.  U.  U7t  Ml 

'     the  nppoaed  coinectlon  of  vniif  with  njwr* 

£liaa,  Nal.  Amm.  it.  Sg;  PUoj,  i.  19j  b- 

tUthlna,  m  Odfl.  t.  06 ;  and  .laauba'  annoUtBa 


DeedUl,  aceordlne  to  Bochait,  eop[«elurte 
'  Slop*  owl,"  being  bd  appatnUj  to  Uiit  intarTire- 
■tloo  XI  •noewltal  ■trained  etjmokiiieal  gmv     ' 


wnt  OliKl  i*  on*  of  ita  bTorite  remta  [Ita.  i. 
).  AnotbfT  common  apeeiea  o(  owi  ia  the  Bnft 
'ca ;  it  b  ofleti  to  be  aeen  iiiltabillng  tiia  uwa^ae 
E  Triatnm,  tai   /6ia   _ 


AAm. 


ft.  LWtil  {n^Vb  :  iwa/rrmvei;  M- AiX/». 
STmm.  AauCa:  limta).  Tb*  A.  T.  midtfi  thi* 
word  by  "  icreecb-owl "  in  Um  tait  of  I*.  xuIt. 
U,  and  bj  "night -tnon*ter"  in  tbe  manpn.  Tlie 
li&lk  \»  mtntioned  In  oonnection  wilta  the  dtMla- 
tion  that  waa  lo  mark  Edam.  Aeourding  to  lb* 
Kabbini  Ihe  lUUi  wa*  a  ooctamal  qaetn  in  tb* 
foruj  of  a  beaotiftil  woman  that  carried  off  ofaildna 
at  night  and  deitrojed  them  (■**  Boehart,  Hitnm- 
UL  Saa  (  Geaeuina,  Tkn.  a.  t.  n'b'*^  i  Buitorf, 
Ltx.  CknU.  It  Talm.  p.  IIW).  WHb  tbe  BSIk 
maj  be  compared  Ibe  giult  of  tbe  Aiabjan  bbka. 
The  old  TenioDi  lupport  the  cqdnka  of  Bocbatt 
thai  a  ipeetie  ii  intended.  Ai  to  tbi  Inc^praw 
poi  of  the  LXX.,  and  the  lamia  of  the  Tulgata 
tranalatiani  of  Itudah,  lee  the  HitrM.  Ui.  8X3.  and 
Ueeenini  Wttaio,  I.  Blft-SiO).  HiehHfia  {Sj/fL 
p.  1443)  obtcrrea  on  Ibk  ntd,  "in  tbepocdnlde- 
•eriptlon  of  doolatiau  w*  borrow  Image*  cnn  tarn 
bblia."  If,  howenr,  tom*  animal  be  denoted  bf 
Ibe  Hebrew  tenn,  the  *ereecl>-owl  (itrLi  JLmmtnt 
may  well  be  auppoeed  to  lepneint  it,  Ibr  thi*  Utd 
ia  found  in  the  BibI*  landi  (aae  fbU,  i.  9S,  46).  and 
ia,  ai  ia  wdl  known,  a  frequent  inhaUler  of  nrind 
plaeea.  Tbe  ilalenent  of  Irbj  and  Haii)^  reik- 
tin  to  Pett«  Ulultwtea  tbe  piaage  In  laalab  nndw 
cmaidrntlon  ■■  "  Tb*  •cnamhig  a(  ea^ea,  bawfet 
and  owU,  which  wera  naring  abora  oar  bead*  ii 
nndderable  number*,  leeniiiiglj  annoyed  at  aay 
one  approaching  their  lonely  baliilaUoa,  miim 
mnch  to  Ihe  tingularitj  at  tbe  *e*M."  (S**  A» 
Sl*ph*DB.  litein,  a/  T-n.  U.  T«.)  W.  H 


ox 

ox  rni:  Idox),  Mn  anoeftor  of  Judith  (Jud. 
Hfi.  1).  B.  F.  W. 

OX,  (ha  repicieDUIIve  in  Uie  A.  V.  of  Mverai 
Otknm  wordi,  the  most  important  of  which  have 
lafli  akeadj  notieed.     [Bull;  Bullock.] 

We  propon  in  this  article  to  gire  a  iceoeral  re- 
fiev  of  vlmt  relatea  to  the  ox  tribe  {Bovida,,  so 
bras  tbeiulyeet  has  a  Biblieal  iutenat  It  will  be 
tOBvenleat  to  consider  (1)  the  ox  in  an  eeonomio 
poiai  of  Tietr,  and  {i)  Its  natural  histoiy. 

L  Hiere  was  no  animal  in  the  rural  economy 
if  the  Israelites,  or  indeed  in  that  of  the  ancient 
Orientals  generally,  t  lat  wh«  held  in  higher  esteem 
Ihaa  the  oz;  and  deservedly  so,  for  the  ox  was  Ute 
■Bimal  apon  whose  piiUeut  labors  depended  all  the 
sfdinaiy  opirations  of  Ikrming.  Ploughing  with 
hones  was  a  thing  ne\ier  thought  of  in  those  days 
Amss,  indeed,  were  used  for  this  purpose  [Asa]  ; 
bat  ii  was  the  ox  upon  whom  devolved  for  the 
OMtt  pari  this  important  serviea  The  preeminent 
vaiiM  of  the  ox  to  '*  a  nation  of  husbandmen  lilce 
the  firadites,*'  to  uae  an  expressiou  uf  Miohiialis  m 
bt«  article  on  thiii  subject,  will  be  at  oace  evident 
from  the  Seriptural  aooount  of  the  varioos  uses  to 
which  it  was  applied.  Oxen  were  used  for  plouj^h- 
ing  (Deut  zxii.  10;  1  Sam.  xiv.  14;  1  K.  xix.  19: 
Job  i  14;  Am.  vi.  12,  4o.);  for  treading  out  com 
(Dent  xzT.  4;  Hos.  x.  U;  Bile.  iv.  13;  1  Cor. 
ix.  9;  1  Tim.  v.  18)  [Aokiculturk]  ;  for  draught 
purposes,  when  they  were  generally  yolced  in  pairs 
(XuoL  vfi.  8;  1  Sam.  vi.  7;  S  Sam.  \i.  6);  as 
beasU  of  burden  (1  Cbr.  zii.  40);  theu*  flesh  was 
Mteu  (Ueut.  xiT.  4;  1  K.  i.  9,  iv.  23  xix.  21;  Is. 
ixiL  13:  Pror.  xr.  17;  Neh.  t.  18);  they  were 
osed  ia  the  saciiflcas  [SACKiricica] ;  they  supplied 
milk,  batter,  etc.  (Deut.  xxiii.  14;  U.  vii.  22;  2 
Sain.  iTii.  93}  [Buttbh;  Milk]. 

Connected  with  the  importance  of  oxen  in  the 
rural  economy  of  the  Jews  is  the  strict  code  of 
kwt  whieh  was  mercifully  enacted  by  Go  J  for  their 
proCeetion  and  preservation.  The  on.  that  threshed 
theeoni  waa  bj  no  means  to  be  muasled;  be  was 
la  si^y  icit  on  the  Sabbath  as  well  as  his  matter 
(Kx.  zxiS.  12;  Deni.  t.  14);  nor  waa  this  only,  ss 
IGehaelis  has  observed,  on  the  people's  account, 
beeaose  beasts  can  perform  no  woric  without  nuurs 
ssrfitaaee,  but  it  was  Ibr  the  good  of  the  beasts 
**  thai  thine  ox  and  thine  ass  may  lest.** 

The  law  wlilch  prohibited  the  slaaghter  of  any 
dtan  animal,  excepting  as  **  an  oflbriiig  unto  the 
Lord  before  the  tabernacle,*'  during  the  time  that 
the  Israelites  abode  In  the  wilderness  (Lev.  xvii. 
1-6),  although  expressly  designed  to  Iceep  the  peo- 
ple from  idolatry,  no  doubt  contributed  to  the 
preservation  of  their  oxen  and  sheep,  which  they 
we  not  allowed  to  kill  excepting  in  public.  There 
can  be  little  doubt  that  during  the  forty  years* 
wandering!  oxen  and  sheep  were  rarely  used  as 
feed,  whence  it  was  Jieah  that  they  so  often  lusted 
sAsr.    (See  Michaelh,  Lawi  of  Afotts,  art  169.) 

U  is  not  easy  to  determine  whether  the  ancient 
Hebiwwa  wen  in  the  habit  of  eastiating  their  ani- 
wmJk  or  not.  The  passsge  in  Lev.  xaJ.  24  may  be 
•sad  two  ways,  either  ss  the  A.  V.  rsnden  It,  or 
dna,  «*  Te  shaU  not  oflbr  to  the  Lord  tha.'  which  is 
tnriaed,**  etc.,  *<  neither  shall  ye  make  it  so  iu  your 
sod.**  Le  Ore  believed  that  it  #ould  have  been 
kapoeribie  to  have  used  aa  nncsstrated  ox  for  aeri- 
«iaal  purposes  on  acooont  of  the  dai^r.  Mieha- 
(is,  on  the  other  hand,  who  cites  the  express  testi- 
aOBj  of  Joaephns  {AnL  b.  8,  §  40),  argues  that 
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castration  was  wholly  foihidden,  and  ntun  to  the 

authority  of  Niebuhr  {Ik$a%  de  tArab.^  p.  81 ), 
who  mentions  the  fkct  that  Europeans  use  stallions 
for  cavalry  purposes.  In  the  East,  it  is  well  knoav 
horses  are  as  a  rule  not  castrated.  Michaelis  ob* 
serves  (art.  168),  with  truth,  that  where  people 
are  accustomed  to  the  management  of  uneaatrated 
animals,  it  is  for  from  being  so  dangerous  as  vs 
finom  our  experienoe  are  apt  to  imagine. 

It  seems  clear  fh>m  Frov.  zt.  17,  and  1 K.  iv.  23, 
that  eattle  were  sometimes  stall-fed  [Food],  though 
as  a  general  rule  it  is  probable  that  they  fed  iu  the 
p^ns  or  on  the  hiUs  of  Palestine.  That  the  l^^yp- 
tiaiis  8tall>fod  oxen  is  evident  ftom  the  representa- 
tiuns  on  the  monuments  (see  Wilkinson*s  Anc. 
Eijypi.  i.  27,  U.  49,  ed.  1864).  The  eattle  that 
graaed  at  large  in  the  open  country  wduM  no 
doubt  often  become  fierce  and  wild,  for  it  Is  to  be 
remembered  that  in  primitlTC  times  the  lion  and 
other  wild  beasts  of  prey  roamed  about  Palestine. 
Hetice.  no  doubt,  Uie  laws  with  regard  to  «gop. 
in.;.**  and  the  expression  of  (*  being  voonl  to  push 
with  h's  horns  **  in  time  past  (Ex.  xd.  28,  Ac.); 
hence  the  force  of  the  Psalmist^s  complaint  of  his 
enemies,  *»lCany  bulk  have  compasssd  mCi  the 
mighty  ones  of  Bashaa  have  beset  me  round** 
(Ps.  zxii.  13).  The  habit  of  surrounding  oljeets 
which  excite  their  suspicion  is  very  charaeteristae 
of  half-wild  cattle.  See  Mr.  Culley*s  observations 
on  the  ChiUingham  wiM  cattle,  in  Bell's  Briti^ 
Qundi-vpeds  (p.  424). 

2.  The  monuments  of  Egypt  exhibit  repn^ 
sentations  of  a  k>ng-horaed  breed  of  oxen,  a  shoA- 
homed,  a  polled,  and  what  appears  to  be  a  variety 
of  the  sebu  {Bo$  /ar/jeus,  Lin.).  Some  have  iden- 
tified this  bitter  with  the  Bot  DanU  (the  ^ot  e<»- 
g'ln^  el  parvus  ^ficafuu  of  Belon).  The  Abya- 
stnian  breed  is  depicted  on  the  monuments  at 
Thebes  (see  Anc.  KyjfpL  1.  385),  drawing  a  piatm- 
trum  or  car.  [Gart.]  These  cattle  are  •<  white 
and  black  in  clouds,  k>w  in  tiie  legs,  with  the  horns 
hanging  loose,  forming  small  hany  hooks  nearly 
of  equal  thickness  to  the  point,  turning  freely  either 
way,  and  hanging  against  the  cheeks  '*  (see  Hamil- 
ton Smith  in  Griffith's  Anim.  King.  iv.  426).  The 
drawings  on  Egyptian  monuments  shew  that  the 
cattle  <^  ancient  Egypt  weke  fine  iuuidsome animals: 
doubtless  these  may  be  taken  as  a  sample  of  the 
oatUe  of  Palestine  in  aneient  times.  **  llie  cattle 
of  Egypt/*  says  CoL  H.  Smith  (Kitto*s  Cye.  art. 
'•Ox*'),  a  high  authority  on  the BuminajUia^  ** con- 
tinued to  be  remaikable  for  beauty  for  some  ages 
after  the  Moslem  conquest,  for  AbdoUatlph  the 
historian  extols  their  bulk  and  proportions,  and  hi 
particular  mentions  the  Alchisiah  brsed  for  the 
abundance  of  the  milk  it  fUmislied,  and  for  the 
beauty  of  its  curved  horns.**  (See  figures  of  Egyp- 
tian cattle  under  Aoriculturb.)  lliere  are  now 
fine  eattle  ia  Kgypt;  but  the  Palestine  cattle  appear 
to  have  deteriorsted,  in  siae  at  least,  since  Biblical 
times.  '»  Herds  of  cattle,**  says  Schubert  (  OrUn^ 
tal  ChrigUan  Speet^tUn\  April,  1863),  »  are  ssldom 
to  be  seen;  ttie  bullock  of  the  neighborhood  of  Je- 
rusalem is  small  and  insignificant;  beef  and  veal 
are  but  rare  dainties.  Yet  the  huUock  thrives 
better,  and  is  more  ftequently  seen,  in  the  upper 
valley  of  the  Jordan,  also  on  Mount  Tabor  and 
near  Nazareth,  but  particubu'ly  east  of  the  Jordan 
on  the  road  flrom  Jaoob*s  bridge  to  Damnsens.** 
See  also  Thomson  {Lafki  and  Book,  p.  322),  whc 
obeerves  (p.  336)  that  danger  from  being  goied  has 
not  ceased  **  among  the  half-wild  drores  thiit  nuigt 
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the  hizuriant  paiturei  in  eerUln  puis  of  Um 
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The  bii&b  {Bubalui  buffabu)  !■  not  uncom- 
mon in  Palestine;  the  Arabs  call  it ydmds.  Robin- 
son {BibL  JU$.  iii.  806)  notices  buflUoes  >>  around 
the  lake  el^HAteh  as  being  mingled  with  ths  neat 
settle,  and  applied  in  gei^ral  to  the  same  uses. 
They  ere  a  dbj,  iU-InoUng,  iU-tempeied  animaL" 
These  animals  love  to  wallow  and  lie  for  hours  in 
water  or  mud,  with  bareljr  the  nostrils  abovs  the 
surfiuie.  It  is  doubtful  whether  the  domestic  buf- 
(hlo  was  known  to  the  ancient  people  of  Syria, 
Egypt,  etc ;  the  animal  under  consideratkm  is  the 
Matnsa,  or  tame  buffiUo  of  India;  and  although 
now  common  in  the  West,  CoL  H.  Smith  is  of 
opinion  that  it  was  not  known  in  the  Bible  lands 
tUl  after  the  Arabian  conquest  of  Persia  (a.  d. 
Ml).  Kobinson*s  remark,  therefore,  that  the  buf- 
Mo  doubtless  existed  ancieiitlj  in  Palsstine  in  a 
wOd  state,  must  be  received  with  caution.  [See 
further  remarks  on  this  subject  under  Umiookm.] 

The  A.  V.  gives  '*wikl  ok"  in  Dent  xiv.  6, 
and  <*  wild  bull  '*  in  Is.  IL  90,  as  the  rspresentatives 
of  the  Hebnw  word  UdortA. 

TedattS  (WJ,  HVl :  6pvi^  « wrXfor  •;  Aq., 
Symm.,  and  Theod.,  tpv^-  oryx).  Among  the 
beasts  that  were  to  be  eaten  mention  is  made  of 
the  ied  (Deut  /.  c);  sgaiii,  in  Isaiah,  <*they  Ue  at 
the  head  of  all  the  streeU  like  a  <d  in  the  nete." 
The  most  important  ancient  versions  point  to  the 
oryx  {Orffx  kucoryx)  as  the  animal  denoted  by  the 
Hebrew  words.  Were  it  not  (or  the  fact  that 
another  Hebraw  name  (yaeAm«r)8eems  to  stimd  for 
this  animal,^  we  should  have  no  hesitation  in  re- 
ferring the  ted  to  the  antelope  above  named.  Col. 
H.  Smith  suggeste  that  the  antelope  he  calls  the 
Nubian  Oryx  ( Oryx  tao)^  may  be  the  animal-  in- 
tended ;  tills,  however,  is  probably  only  a  variety  of 
the  other.  Oedmann  ( Verm,  Savim.  p.  iv.  23) 
thinks  the  Bubule  {Aleq^ku  M>aH$)  may  be  the 
td;  this  is  the  Bekker-el-uxuh  of  N.  Africa  men- 
tioned by  Shaw  ( TVav.  i.  810,  Svo  ed.).  The  point 
muit  be  left  undetermbied.    See  Fallow  Dkkk. 

W.ll. 

*  The  grain  used  fbr  fodder  in  the  East  (see 
above)  is  principally  barley;  only  the  poorest  of  the 
people  eat  this  grain,  and  they  only  when  wheat 
fiuls  them.  Oate  are  not  cultivated  in  the  East  for 
(iidder.  There  is  a  wild  species  of  nvena  which 
grows  extensively  ss  a  weed  in  Syria,  and  is  often 
plucked  up  with  the  Bordeum  buibomm  and  other 
(/irtntmeoy  and  fed  as  green  fodder  to  the  cattle, 
but  it  is  never  sown,  and  never  threshed  out  Its 
grain  is  small  and  lean,  and  would  not  be  profiUble 
ss  a  crop.     This  species  is  called  by  the  Arabs 

t2%yAf^  (thSpkoom),     Barley  is  the  universal 

ibdder  of  the  Orientah.  It  is  given  mixed  with  the 
faie-cut  straw  of  ito  own  stalk  iW>m  the  threshing- 
floors,  also  with  the  straw  of  wheat     This  latter 
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(tUm).     Barley  is  not  used  in 


Ae  Eait  ftr  distilling  puiposes,  as  &r  ss  I  know. 
I  never  saw  native  wiildo^.    Tint  Anbic  name  for 

^>«  ■  « 

«  As  to  this  word,  sse  Sehtoosnsr,  La,  in   LXX, 
I.  ▼. 

b  rMA»/tftr^ia  tiM  veraacular  AiaMo  of  N.  Afktaa, 
li  cm  of  the  namss  tor  the  oryx. 
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(«4a*fr)  is  fton  the  mbga  root  as 


to  the  km 
G.E.F. 


the  Hebrew,  and  undoubtedly 
hair^Uet  beards  of  the  ripe  eon 

OX-OOAD.    [Goad.] 

O'ZEM  (D^Ht^  e.  Otsem  [slreR^,poieer]) 
The  name  of  two  persons  of  the  tribe  of  Jndah. 

L  (['Ar^^: Vat] Alex.  Airofi:  Ajuom.)  Tbesixth 
son  of  Jease,  the  next  eldeet  above  Dftvid  (1  Cbr. 
ii.  15).  His  name  is  not  again  meDtiolMl^  in  ths 
Bible,  nor  do  the  Jewish  traditioni  sf^Mar  to  con- 
tain anything  oonoemiug  him. 

2.  CA^^y;^  Alex.  Ao^oM*  '^«»>0  Sobof  J» 
rahmeel,  a  chief  man  in  the  great  fiuni^of  Henai 
(1  Chr.  u.  36).  G. 

OZFAS  (O^lat;  [Vat  Sin.  Ottos,  nod  so 
Alex.  vi.  15,  81,  viii.  88,  85,  xv.  4:J  Osms).  L 
The  son  of  Biieha  of  the  tribe  of  SimeoD,  ooe  of 
the  *(  goveroon  **  of  Bethnlia,  in  the  history  of 
Judith  (Jud.  vi.  16  [16,  81],  vii.  83  [80],  viii. 
10,  88,  85  [xv.  4]).  B.  F.  W. 

2.  [Vat  0(ciaf ;  Alex.  E(iaf]  Uzzi,  ooe  of 
the  anoestors  of  Esra  (8  Esdr.  L  8);  also  caDed 
Savias  (1  Ksdr.  viU.  8). 

3.  [|jM;hm.  Tisch.  IVsg.  *oC«^-]  Ueziah, 
EUng  of  Jndah  (MaU.  L  8,  8). 

O'ZIEL  (*OC(4a;  [Vat  Sin.  Alex.  OCmiX:] 
Oeuis),  an  anceator  of  Judith  (Jud.  viii.  1).  Tlie 
name  occurs  frequently  in  0.  T.  onder  the  ibrm 
UzziEL.  B.  F.  W. 

OZ'NI  039$  [kaximg  e»r$,  attemikm] :  *A(<H* 
[Vat.  A^crtiO'Alex.  A(0m'  Oad),  One  of  the 
sons  of  Gad  (Num.  xxvi.  16),  callsd  Eeboh  m 
Gen.  xlvi.  16,  and  fMinder  of  the  Aunily  of  the 

OZ'NITES C?!^;  [as  above]:  8^^f  6  *A<«rl 

[Vat.  -rc<] ;  Alex.  8**o  A^curi:/<nN*'M  CAemCrrmm), 
Num.  xxvi.  16. 

OZO'RA  CE(t0pdi  [AU.  *OCii^).  •*  The  ABU 
of  Maehnadebai,'*  in  Fxr,  x.  40,  is  eomptwl  into 
"  the  sons  of  Oaora  "  (1  Esdr.  ix.  84). 


P. 


PA'ARAI  [3  syl.]  ('^^J??  [peril.  Jekovak  re- 

vfftU,  Yiint:  Alex.]  ^apa§i;  [Comp.  fauait:] 
PkartO).  In  the  Bit  of  S  Sam.  xxiii.  85,  »  P^ai 
the  Arbito  "  is  one  of  David*s  mighty  men.  In  1 
Chr.  xi.  37,  he  is  called  "Naanu  the  aon  of 
Exbai,'*  and  this  in  Kennicott*s  opinion  is  the  trv9 
reading  (D«m.  p.  809-811).  The  Vat  MS.  [Sim.] 
omits  the  first  letter  of  the  name,  and  randy  the 
other  three  with  the  ibUowing  word,  thus,  oAmu- 
ofpvr  [Vat  -x«<]-  'Tbe  Ptahito-Syriae  has  **  Gari 
of  Arub,**  which  makeo  it  probable  that  '*  Naani  ** 
is  the  true  reading,  and  that  the  Syriac  transiaton 

mistook  3  for  X 

PAD  AN  n?9  {nere^Jiddl:  Mcaoiroro^Cs 
T{)f  Svplos:  ifesqpotomsa).    Padan-Atam  (Gen 
xlvia.  7). 


e  The 
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PADAK-ABAM 

PA'DANrA'BAM  (D^^HS  {tee  bekw] : 
2  Mff^«vior«^a  a«pkf,  G«i.  ut.  20,  zxviii.  6, 7, 
oaaiL  18|  i^  M.  Gen.  nviit  i,  6,  zzxi.  18;  M.  riit 
Swp-  Q«n-  Stxv.  9, 96,  zlri.  16 ;  Alez.  if  M.  Geo.  xzv. 
W,  xzriu.  6,  7,  zzzL  18  -  iy  M.  ^op^  iieii.  zxviii.  2, 
nziiL  18:  Mttopoiami't,  Gen.  zzr.  SO,  uod.  18; 
jr.  ^TM,  Gen.  iznii.  d,  5,  6,  zzxiii.  18,  zxzr.  9, 
iS,  zlvL  1ft;  Spin,  Gen.  uvi.  16).  By  this  iiauie, 
more  properljr  Pnddnn^Aram^  wkieh  signifies  ^*  the 
Uhb  had  of  Armin  **  aooordhig  to  FUnt  aud  Ge- 
Btnim,  tlw  Uebrewn  designated  the  timet  of  oouiitrjr 
wUek  th«7  otherwise  called  Anuu-uaharaim, 
-  Aram  of  the  two  ri\«nA,*'  the  Greek  Mesopotamia 
(Gen.  xxir.  10),  and  ''the  field  (A.  V.  •country*) 
tf  Anm  *'  (Hos.  lii.  IS),  llie  term  was  perhaps 
mora  fl^weially  apulied  to  that  portion  which  bor- 
dered on  the  Eapurates,  to  distinguish  it  from  the 
DHoiitainoas  dtstriets  in  the  N.  and  N.  E.  of  Mes- 
opotamia. Kaihi's  nute  on  Gen.  txf,  20  is  carious: 
*  Beeanse  there  were  two  Arams,  AraniHiaharaim 
aid  Aram  Zobah,  he  (the  writer)  calls  it  Faddan- 
Anm;  the  expresskMi  «}X)ke  of  ozen*  is  in  the 

Tar]San]a  7^^  yj^pttdd/tn  tdrin;  and  some 
interpret  Poddan-Aiam  as  •  field  of  Aram,'  because 
ill  the  language  of  the  Ishmaelites  thej  caJl  a  field 

•/*«Wm''  (Ai     JidJh     In    Syr.   Uf-^, 

/iMM,  h  used  for  a  M  pbin '*  or  «*  field  ;**  and  both 
ihia  aud  the  Arablo  wofd  are  probaUj  from  the 

root  iX^j  /adJa,  •'  to  plough,**  which  seems  akin 
tojld-  in  idUf  finom  Jimdtrt,  If  this  etymok)gy  be 
tnie  Pndiim'Aram  is  the  arable  laud  of  Syria; 
««silksr  an  npbnd  Tale  in  the  hills,  or  aftrUledis- 
tnct  hnmediately  at  their  ieet  *'  (Stanley,  S.  tf  P, 
p.  IS9,  mouy.  Paddan^  the  ploughed  bmd,  would 
thus  eosrespond  with  the  Lat.  nrmmy  and  is  analo^ 
gous  to  Kag.Jieid,  the  ftUed  land,  from  which  the 
trees  hare  been  chared* 

Padan-Aram  plays  an  important  part  in  the 
ssriy  Malory  of  the  Uebrawi.  The  fiunily  of  tiMnr 
(foader  had  settled  there,  and -were  k>ng  kwked 
apon  as  'the  aristoeraey  of  the  nee,  wiUi  whom 
skme  the  legitimate  descendants  of  Abraham  might 
intermarry,  and  thus  preserre  the  purity  of  thefa* 
blood.  Thither  Abnham  sent  bis  faithful  steward 
(Gen.  izir.  10),  after  the  news  had  reached  bun  in 
Us  southern  home  at  Ueer-eheba  that  children  had 
heen  bom  to  his  brother  Nahor.  From  this  fiuuily 
skme,  the  ofl^irnig  of  Nahor  and  Mileah,  Abra- 
ham's broUwr  and  niece,  oouhl  a  wife  be  sought  for 
Isaae,  tha  heir  of  promise  (Gen.  szv.  20),  and  Jacob 
the  iaheritor  of  his  blessing  (Gen.  sxviif). 

It  la  ebewhere  called  Pa  dan  simply  ((Sen. 
driii.  7).  W.  A.  W. 

•  PADDLB  is  used  in  Dect.  xxitt.  13  (A.  V.) 
m  the  sense  of  a  ** small  spade**  or  >« shovel.** 
llie  term  is  still  applied  in  pLX>vineial  Knglish  to 
Uk  Iniftnunent  of  this  kind  {tio  called  pndiUe- 
tt/ij^  used  by  ploughmen  for  flweing  the  shsre  from 
■rth.  ^  Thou  shidi  hare  a  paddU  upon  thy 
wtiipom^  In  the  pasosge  abore  referred  to,  would 
«  better  truislated,  «*Thon  shalt  have  n  btmU 
Amtmg  tkff  impfemtnU  **  {em  ScMbtJUin  bei 
OerOthteka/l,  Bunaen).  A. 


PAHATH-MOAB 
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ihianee    between   Laadak    {7VfSl\ 
■a  ef  the  sons  or  Shelah,  and  Loactan 

of  Joshua  (1  Cbr.  tII.  98),  iaM9 


lttr.lr.SI), 
IT?!?),  - 


PA'DON  (frf^  [d€livenince]t 
Phadun).  The  ancestor  of  a  fiimily  of  NethinUn 
who  returned  with  Zenibbabel  (Ear.  iL  44;  Neh 
vu.  47).    He  is  called  Fhalbas  in  1  &dr.  r.  99. 

PAO'IEL  (V^yjg  [Qcd  aUoU]:  ^.ey^k'. 
Alex.  *ayaiiiA,  [and  so  Vat.  i.  13,  U.  97:]  Pke 
gitt)»    The  son  of  Ocran,  and  chief  of  the  tribe  o^ 
Asher  at  the  time  of  the  £xodus  (Num.  L  13,  U 
27,  rii.  72,  77,  x.  26). 

PA'HATH-MCyAB  CS^IZD  Hlld :  ^M 
[Vat  also  «aAa3,  ♦008,  ♦oa/9  (ao  FA.  Neh.  iU. 
11,  where  Hom.  «adr)j  M«m(3:  Phahath-Mttnh^ 
**  goremor  of  Moab  '*).  Head  of  one  of  the  chief 
houses  of  the  tribe  of  Jndah.  Of  the  individual 
or  the  occsaion  of  his  receiving  so  singular  a  name, 
nothing  ia  known  certainly,  either  as  to  the  time 
when  he  lived,  or  the  particuUu*  fiimily  to  which  ha 
belonged.  But  as  we  read  in  1  Chr.  It.  Si,  ef  a 
fiunily  of  Shilonites,  of  the  tribe  of  Judah,  who  in 
very  esriy  times  *«luu]  dominion  in  Moab,**  it  may 
be  eoi\jeetuied  that  this  was  the  origin  of  the  name. 
It  b  perhapa  a  slight  corroboration  of  this  conjeo- 
ture  that  as  we  find  in  Kzr.  ii.  6,  that  the  sons  of 
I^hath-Moab  had  among  their  number  ^  children 
of  Joab,*'  so  aleo  in  1  Civ.  iv.  we  find  these  fiimi- 
lies  wlio  had  dominbn  hi  Moab  very  mueh  mixed 
with  the  sons  of  Caleb,  among  whom,  in  1  Chr.  ii. 
54,  iv.  14,  we  find  the  house  of  Joab.«  It  may 
Anther  be  conjectured  that  this  dominion  of  the 
sons  of  Shelah  in  Moab,-  had  some  connection  with 
the  migration  of  Elimelech  and  his  sons  into  the 
country  of  Moab,  as  menUoned  in  the  book  of  Ruth ; 
nor  shoukl  the  ok)se  resembUnoe  of  the  names 

nn?^  (Ophrah),  1  Chr.  Iv.  14,  and  ng'jy 
(Orpah),  Ruth  i.  4,  be  overlooked.  Jerome,  m- 
deed,  following  doubtless  his  Hebrew  master,  gives 
a  mystical  interpretation  to  the  names  in  1  Chr. 
iv.  22,  and  translates  the  strangt  word  Jathubi" 
UAem,  **they  returned  to  Leem '*  (Bethlehem). 
And  the  author  of  (^tatL  iltb.  in  jJb.  PavaUip. 
(printed  in  Jerome*s  wwk*.  follows  up  Uiis  open- 
ing, and  makes  Jokim  (qui  stare  fecit  solem)  to 
mean  Eliakim,  aud  the  men  of  Choseba  (viri 
mendaeii),  Joaah  aud  Saraph  (sectmis  et  mcrm/ens  V 
to  mean  Mahkm   and   Chilion,  who  took   wivei 

(^^S9)  ^  ^^^«  *^  returned  (t.  e.  Ruth  and 
Kaomi  did)  to  the  plentiful  bread  of  Bethlehem 
(Aottse  of  bread);  interinvtations  which  are  so  frr 
worth  noticing,  as  they  point  to  ancient  traditions 
connecting  the  migntion  of  Elimelech  and  his  sons 
with  the  Jewish  dominion  in  Moab  mentioned  in 
1  Chr.  iv.  22.^  However,  as  regards  the  name 
Pahath-Moab,  this  early  and  obacure  oonnection 
of  the  femiUes  of  Shelah  the  son  of  Judah  with 
Moab  seems  to  supply  a  not  improbable  origin  for 
the  name  iteelf,  and  to  throw  some  glimmering 
upon  the  asooeiation  of  the  children  of  Joshua  and 
Joab  with  the  sons  of  Pahath-Moab.  That  thia 
family  was  of  high  rank  in  the  tribe  of  Judah  wa 
learn  from  thdr  appearing  Jourth  in  order  hi  the 
two  lists.  En*,  ii.  6;  Neh.  vii.  11,  and  from  their 
chief  having  signed  second^  among  the  lay  princes, 
in  Neh.  x.  14.  It  was  also  the  most  numerous 
(2818)  of  aU  the  fiunilies  specified,  except  the 
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6«UMiite  hoime  of  Seiiaah  (Neh.  vii.  88).  Hie 
jauM  01'  the  chief  of  the  bouse  of  Pahath-Moob,  in 
!^eheiiiiah*8  time,  wm  Ilashab;  and,  in  exeei  ae- 
lordaDoe  with  the  uunjbert  of  bis  fiimiljr,  we  find 
bim  npairiuj;  Uat  portions  of  the  wail  of  Jernsalem 
(Neb.  iii.  11,  23).  It  naaj  also  be  noticed  as 
slicbtljr  confirming  the  view  of  I'abath-Moab  being 
a  Shilonite  fiunily,  that  whereas  in  1  Chr.  ix.  5-7, 
Neh.  %\.  5-7,  we  find  the  Beiijamite  families  in 
dose  juxtaposition  with  Uie  Shilonites,  to  in  the 
building  of  the  wall,  where  each  famtlj  built  the 
portion  over  sgi^nst  their  own  habitation,  we  find 
nei\jamin  and  Hashubtlie  Pahath-Moabiteooupled 
together  (Neb.  iii.  23).  The  only  other  notices  of 
llie  fiunily  are  found  in  I'lzr.  viii.  4,  where  200  of 
its  males  are  said  to  have  acoumpauied  Klihoenai, 
the  son  of  Zerahiah,  wlieu  he  came  up  with  Ezra 
fW>m  Babylon ;  and  in  Msor.  z.  30,  wliere  eight  of 
the  sons  of  Pahatb-Moob  are  named  as  having 
taken  stnuige  wives  in  the  time  of  Ezra's  govern- 
ment. A.  C.  U. 

•  PAI  0??  '  ♦oTi^p:  Pkam),  1  Chr.  I.  50,  a 
town  of  Idumea.     [Pau.]  A. 

PAINT  (as  a  cosmetie).  The  use  of  cosmetic 
d}es  has  prevailed  in  all  ages  in  eastern  countries. 
We  have  abundant  evidence  of  the  practice  of  paint- 
ing the  eyes  both  In  ancient  ^'pt  (Wilkhison.  ii. 
842)  and  in  AssyTia  (Layard's  Ninevth,  ii.  828); 
and  in  modtt-n  times  no  usage  is  more  general.  It 
does  not  appear,  however,  to  h»,\t  been  by  any 
means  uni^-ersal  among  the  Hebrews.  The  notices 
of  it  are  few;  and  in  each  instance  it  seems  to 
have  been  used  as  a  meretricious  art,  unworthy  of 
a  woman  of  high  character.  Thus  Jezeliel  **  put 
her  eves  in  fNunting  '*  (2  K.  iz.  3(i,  mai^in);  Jere- 
miah says  of  the  hariot  city,  **  lliongh  tboo  rent 
est  tliy  eyes  with  painting**  (Jer.  iv.  90):  and 
Kaekiel  again  makes  it  a  characteristic  of  a  harlot 
(Ez.  zxiii.  40:  comp.  Joseph.  B,  J.  iv.  9,  (  10).  The 
ezpressionn  used  in  these  passages  are  worthy  of 
olisenration,  as  referring  to  the  mode  in  which  the 
process  was  effected.  It  Is  thus  described  by  Chan- 
dler ( Travtls,  ii.  140) :  **  A  giri,  ekising  one  of  her 


**  Mj9  ornamented  with  Kohl,  aa  nipiweoted  in  ancient 
paintings.**     (I^ne,  p.  87,  new  eU.) 

}yes,  took  the  two  lashca  between  the  forefinger 
Mid  thumb  of  the  left  hand,  pulled  them  forward, 
and  then  thrusting  in  at  the  external  comer  a 
x>dkin  which  had  been  immersed  in  the  soot,  and 
ntraeting  it  again,  the  particles  before  adhering 
to  it  remained  within,  and  urere  presently  ranged 
round  the  organ.**  llie  eyes  were  thus  litersdly 
'*  put  in  paint,"  and  were  **  rent  **  open  in  the  pro- 
cess. A  broad  line  was  also  drawn  round  the  eye, 
•s  represented  in  the  accompanying  cut.  The  efftct 
#aa  an  appwent  enhrgemeitt  of  the  eye;  and  tht 
SKprsMion  in  Jer.  iv.  80  has  been  by  some  under- 
stood in  this  sense  ((ses.  T/»€$.  p.  1289),  which 
is  without  doubt  admissible,  and  woidd  harmonise 
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with  the  obaervationa  of  other  writfeis  (Jsr.  iL  M 
i>  obliquA  pj-oducii  acu;  **  PUn.  /l/k  vi  8).  11m 
term  used  for  the  appUcatiou  of  the  dye  was  k&dnU<^ 
^  to  smear;**  and  Kabbiuical  writers  deecribed  the 
paint  itself  under  a  o^ate  tenn  (Mishn.  Skubb, 
8,  $3).  lliese  words  still  survive  in  i»A/,^  the 
modem  oriental  name  for  the  powder  used.  [See 
note,vol.ii.  p.l891(Amer.ed.).]  The  BiUe  gives 
no  indication  of  the  substance  oat  of  which  the 
dye  was  formed.  If  any  eonetuaioo  were  deducible 
fin>m  the  evident  aflinity  between  the  Hebrew /nUt,' 
the  Greek  ^vicot,  and  the  Latin  yncvj,  it  would 
be  to  the  efieet  that  the  dye  was  of  a  ve^ctehle 
kind.  Such  a  dye  is  at  the  present  day  produeed 
from  the  beima  plant  (Lawima  mtrTm\  and  it 
extensively  applied  to  the  handi  and  the  hair  (Kus- 
sell's  Alippo,  i.  lOU,  110).  Hut  the  old  rersionQ 
(the  IJCX.,  Chaldee,  Syriae,  ele.)  agree  in  pro 
nouncing  the  dye  to  have  been  produeed  fimn  anti- 
mony, &  very  name  of  which  (erl/lit  sJt6tMH> 
probably  owed  its  euirenoy  in  the  Micient  world  to 
this  circumstance,  the  name  itself  and  the  applica- 
tion of  the  substance  having  both  emanated  firom 
Egypt''  Antimony  is  still  used  fbr  the  purpose  in 
ArabU  (Burckhardt*s  TravtU,  i.  876),  and  in  Per- 
sia  <Horier*s  ^tetmd  Jtmmty,  p.  61),  though  lead 
is  also  used  in  the  latter  eountry  (Kuasell,  i.  866): 
but  in  £^pt  the  huhl  is  a  soot  produced  by  bum- 
iu'^  either  a  kind  of  frankincense  or  the  sbeUs  of 
almonds  (Ijme,  i.  61 ).  llie  dye-stulT  was  moist- 
ened with  oil,  and  kept  in  a  siuall  Jar,  which  we 
may  infer  to  have  him  made  of  bom,  fkmu  tlie 
proper  name,  Keren-happuch,  »*hom  for  paint** 

(Jobxlu.l4).  Hie  probe  with 
which  it  was  applied  was  made 
either  of  wood,  silver,  or  ivory, 
and  had  a  blunted  point.  Both 
the  probe  and  the  jar  ba\e 
fkequently  been  diseovered  in 
Egyptian  tombs  (Wilkinson, 
U.  848).  In  addition  to  the 
passages  referring  to  eye-paint 
already  quoted  firom  the  BiUe, 
we  may  notice  probable  alhi' 
Ancient  V«im1  and  sions  to  the  practice  in  Prov. 
Probe  for  Kohl.  vi.  25,  Ecdns.  zxvi.  9,  and  Is. 
iii.  16,  the  term  rendered 
"  wanton  **  in  the  last  passage  bearing  the  radical 
sense  of  painted.  The  contrast  between  the  black 
paint  and  the  white  of  the  eye  led  to  the  transfer 
nf  the  terai  pAk  to  describe  the  variegated  stones 
used  in  the  string  courses  of  a  handsome  building 
(1  Chr.  zxix.2:  A.V.  '« Mistering  stones,**  lit. 
«/m/e«  of  eye-point) :  and  again  the  dari(  fenient  in 
wfilch  marble  or  other  bright  stones  were  imbedded 
(Is.  Uv.  11;  A.  V.  *«I  will  lay  thy  stones  mth 
fiiir  cokna  **).  Whether  the  custom  of  stauiing  the 
hands  and  feet,  parUeularly  the  nails,  now  so  pre^ 
alent  In  the  East,  was  known  to  the  Hebrews,  h 
doubtful.  The  plant,  Aeimn,  which  is  used  fbr  that 
purpose,  was  certainly  known  (Cant.  i.  14;  A  7. 
**camphire**),  and  the  expressions  in  Cant.  f.  14 
may  possibly  refer  to  the  custom.        W.  L.  B. 

PALACE.  There  are  few  tasks  more  difBcall 
or  puading  than  the  attempt  to  restore  an  aaeiant 

d  This  mineral  was  imported  Into  %yp4  for  Ho 
purpon.  One  of  the  pictures  at  B^ni  Hntmn  repre 
ssnts  the  arrival  of  a  party  of  tiaders  In  MHum 
The  poWder  n»de  fkom  andmony  has  keen  Slwagf-s  mp 
possd  to  have  a  lieneflcial  eSwt  on  the  sjisigM  (Via 
zxilii.  84 ;  BussbU,  I.  HI ;  Ijtae,  lM) 


I— ''^"f  al  shleh  w«  poMH  nothing  bnt  two  nr-  dtfloik  knowlfdga,  mi  oompond  bj  a  |>n»]a  vbo 
bil  dMcripticP*,  apd  Iboa  difflculUn  m  nrj  much  nnw  oould  han  iBm  Uw  buildingi  b*  ma  d*. 
rnhiiiniil  vhan  ooa  ■oacmit  ii  wriUai  In  a  Ian.    acribing. 

gwgi  fika  Halmr,  lb*  idMitl&B  lain  In  which  |  MatwilhaUndiiig  ttali,  tha  pahus  whiob  StdoBMO 
■ra,  fcom  oar  ignannB,  eapabia  of  the  wldait  lat-  anoupicd  Umaalf  Id  BMitiug  dniiog  tba  thlitaMi 
ilDda  td  IntapnlaUea;  and  the  oUur,  tbougb  j  j«hi  afKr  ba  bad  Oaiabod  Iha  Tampla  ii  k  bniU- 
wiittB  1b  «  kiyinfa  of  vfaieh  m  ham  a  man  I  big  <rf  looh  world-irid*  notocMj,  llMt  It  MODOt 


.    tHafTam  Plan  of  BoLomoD^t  P 


ttwHbnt  tnt«K  to  Um  KbHoal  (tadmt  Ihat  adltloni  oT  tba  Blbhi  art  >hat  maf  b*  allad  TItn. 
Iban  ata  bn  mada  ■  tpKial  (toay  of  tba  anb- 1  rian.  iiamelr,  baaed  on  tba  prinoiplo  of  da»ltal 

IM,  ^  >b>  in  familiar  *lth  tha  anangMnenta  anhlleetnn  which  wan  tba  wlr  odm  known  to 

<t  M«m  pakan,  abnild  anbmit  tbdr  Ideaa  on  their  authon.     During  (ha  eariitr  part  oT  tbu  OMI- 

■^  "il^Mt;    and   It  la  aha  Important  that  our  tur;  attempU  wen  mada  to  Intndiwa  Iha  prind- 

iDBwIadgi  00  (bli.  aa  on  all  othar  nwtlas  eon-  pia  orEsrpllan  daaign  Into  theat  ratontlona,  bat 

Mtid  >U  tha  Kble.  iboald  be  bnuoht  down  with  enn  Ina  imoa.    Tha  Jewi  bated  Egrpt  and 

I"  Om  btaat  data.     Almeat  all  the  natondona  of  all  Ihat  It  oontalned,  and  crerrthbg  thajdid,  ot 

<Ui  wljjntil  adUea  wbloh  an  found  In  (arte  ann  thooght,  wai  antagoiilatlo  to  Iba  aita  and 
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fedingi  of  that  bad  of  bondage.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  eihumetion  of  Um  palMei  of  Nineveh, 
■Dd  tin  more  careful  ezaminatiOD  of  thoee  at  Per- 
•epoUi,  have  thrown  a  flood  of  light  on  the  nib- 
|iet.  Many  eipreasioiia  which  before  were  enthwiy 
■lintelUgible  an  now  dear  and  easily  undentood, 
and,  if  we  cannot  yet  exphdn  ererythingf  we  know 
at  least  where  to  kolc  for  analogiea,  and  what  was 
the  charMter,  even  if  we  cannot  predicate  the  ex- 
act fomif  of  the  buildings  in  question. 

The  site  of  the  Pejaoe  of  SolouMm  was  almost 
eertaiuly  in  the  dty  itselfi  on  the  brow  opposite  to 
the  Temple,  and  overlooking  it  and  the  whole  dty 
of  I)avid.a  It  is  imposdble,  of  course,  to  be  at  all 
certain  what  was  dther  the  form  or  the  exact  dis- 
podUon  of  such  a  pahoe,  but,  as  we  have  the  di- 
mensMns  of  the  three  prindpal  buildings  given  in 
the  book  of  Kings,  and  eonfirmed  by  Josephus,  we 
may,  by  taking  these  as  a  scale,  ascertain  pretty 
nearly  that  the  building  covered  somewhere  about 
160,000  or  160,000  square  feet.  I^ees  would  not 
soi&ce  for  the  accommodation  specified,  and  more 
would  not  be  justified,  dther  from  the  acoounts  we 
batve,  or  the  dimensions  of  the  city  in  which  it  was 
dtnated.  Whether  it  was  a  square  of  400  feet  each 
way,  or  an  obkmg  of  about  660  feet  by  800,  as 
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represented  in  the  annexed  diagrau,  mval  ahmyi 
be  more  or  less  a  matter  of  ootQectars.  The  font 
here  adopted  seems  to  snit  better  not  onlj  the  esi- 
gencies  of  the  dte,  but  the  known  dispodtiott  of  the 
parts. 

The  prindpal  building  dtoated  within  the  Pal. 
ace  was,  as  in  all  eastern  pabees,  the  gnat  hdl  of 
state  and  andience;  here  called  the  **  House  of  the 
Forest  of  Lebanon.**  Its  dimenakms  were  100 
cubits,  or  150  feet  kmg,  by  half  thai,  or  75  feet«  in 
width.  Aocordmg  to  the  Bible  a  K.  ni.  8)  it 
had  ^f<mr  rows  fS  oedar  pillars  with  eedar  beama 
upon  the  piUan;  *'  but  it  is  added  in  the  ncart 
verae  that  **  it  was  covered  with  eedar  above  the 
beams  that  biy  on  45  piHsn,  15  in  a  row.**  This 
vrould  be  easily  ezpUcdile  if  the  deseriptkei  stopped 
there,  and  so  Josephus  took  it.  He  evidently  eon- 
udered  the  hall,  as  he  afterwards  described  the 
Stoa  bsdlica  of  the  Temple,  as  consisting  of  four 
rows  of  columns,  three  stsnding  fifee,  bat  the  fomrCh 
built  into  the  outer  wall  {AnL  xi.  6);  and  his  cz- 
presdoo,that  the  odling  of  the  palace  hall  was  in 
the  Corinthian  manner  (Ant  vii.  5,  §  8),  does  not 
nkcan  that  it  was  of  that  ort/rr,  which  was  not  then 
invented,  but  after  the  feshion  of  what  was  called 
in  his  day  a  Corinthian  cecus,  namdy,  a  hall  with 


ng.  S.    Diagrsm  Sections  of  the  House  of  Odk»  of 


a  dero'^tory.  If  we,  like  Joeephns,  are  contented 
with  theee  indications,  the  section  of  the  hall  was 
certainly  as  shown  in  fig.  A.  But  the  Bible  goes 
on  to  say  (ver.  4)  that  *<  there  were  windows  in 
three  rows,  and  light  was  against  light  in  three 
ranks,**  and  in  the  next  verse  it  repeats,  **  and 
jght  was  against  light  in  three  janks.**  Jos^hus 
iscapes  the  difficulty  by  saying  it  was  lighted  by 
*  BvpAfAouri  Tpty\6<pottt^*  ^  ^7  windows  in  thrtse 
oivisioiis,  which  might  be  taken  as  an  extremdy 
probable  description  if  the  Bible  were  not  so  very 
pacific  regarding  it;  and  we  must  therefore  adopt 
some  such  arrangement  as  that  shown  in  figure  B. 
Though  other  arrangements  nUght  be  suggested, 
on  the  whole  it  appears  probable  that  this  is  the 
one  nearest  the  truth ;  as  it  admits  of  a  dere-story, 
io  which  Josephus  evidently  refers,  and  shows  the 
three  rows  of  columns  which  the  Bible  description 
requires.  Besides  the  dere-story  there  was  proba- 
bly a  range  of  openings  under  the  cornice  of  the 
waUs,  and  then  a  range  of  open  doorways,  which 
would  thTis  make  the  three  openings  required  by 
the  Bible  description.  In  a  hotter  climate  the  first 
snangement  (fig.  A)  vrould  be  the  more  probable; 
Vvt  on  a  dte  so  eiqiosed  and  occasionally  so  oold 

a  •  This  allnsioD  to  "  ths  city  of  Darld  ^*  is  based 
JB  tlM  autbor's  peculiar  theory,  which  is  set  fbrth  at 
«D^,  and  answered,  In  artlcls  JnvsAuni.  Stanley 
«M0BSts,  wl!h  squat  coofldeDes.  a  dtflnvnt  locality 


as  Jerusalem,  it  Is  rcarody  likdy  thai  the  gSMt 
hall  of  the  pabee  was  permanently  open  even  on 
one  dde. 

Another  diflSculty  in  attempting  to  restore  thii 
hall  arises  ftt>m  the  number  of  pilbrs  bdng  un- 
equal (**  15  in  a  row  *'),  and  if  ire  adopt  the  bat 
theory  (fig.  B),  we  have  a  row  of  columna  in  the 
centre  both  ways.  The  proliaitiiity  u  that  it  was 
dosed,  as  shown  in  the  pbn,  by  a  vrall  at  one  end, 
which  would  give  15  spaoes  to  the  15  pillars,  and  so 
provide  a  central  space  in  the  longer  dimension 
of  the  hall  In  which  the  throne  might  bive  been 
placed.  If  the  first  theory  be  adopted,  the  throne 
may  have  stood  dther  at  Uie  end,  or  in  the  centre 
of  the  bnger  dde,  but.  Judging  firom  what  wv  Vnov 
of  the  arrangement  of  esstera  palaces,  wc  may 
be  almost  cntain  that  the  btlsr  b  the  c.rrert 
position. 

Next  in  importance  to  the  building  just  deseribad 
is  the  hall  or  porch  of  judgment  (ver.  7),  which 
Josephus  distinctly  telb  us  (AnL  tU  6,  §  1}  was 
sitnated  oppodte  to  the  centre  of  the  longer  side  ni 
the  great  haU:  an  indication  vriibh  may  he  ad. 
mitt^  with  lees  hedtatton,  as  such  a  position  is 
identicd  irith  that  of  a  dmilar  hall  at  Penepdia 


ftom  ths  abova.  "  The  new  PaJace  must  have 
apart  from  tiie  esstb  of  David,  and  ooQsldsrahijr 
tholevdorthaTMBpls-Bonnt.'*  {OiMvnf '*ft*» 
i$k  Ckmch,  IL  815.)  E.  ' 
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Mr*  with  tiia  ptobalde  potition  of  one  al  Klior- 
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Hi  dimaDiioiiB  mn  50  cubits,  or  75  feet  tqiiAre 
(JoKphos  Mji  30  in  one  direction  at  leuty,  and  iti 
di^naitioa  can  eoaily  be  undentood  bjr  comparing 
Uie  daMriptions  we  bare  with  the  remains  of  the 
Afl^rian  and  Persian  examples.  It  must  have  been 
■ttpported  by  four  pillars  in  the  centre,  and  had 
thiee  entranees;  the  principal  opening  from  tlie 
itnet  and  fiidng  the  judgmentrseat,  a  second  from 
the  ooart-yard  of  the  palace,  by  which  the  conn* 
siOon  and  oflloen  of  state  might  come  in,  and  a 
third  from  the  paJaoe,  reserved  for  the  king  and 
Ui  booMhold  as  shown  in  the  phn  (fig.  1,  K). 

The  third  edifice  U  merely  called  '« the  Porch.'* 
lU  diraeosloDs  were  50  by  30  eabits,  or  75  feet  by 
45w  Joaephos  does  not  describe  its  architecture; 
and  wean  unable  to  understand  the  description 
eoBtaiDed  in  the  Bible,  owing  apparently  to  our 
ignanuiee  of  the  synonyms  of  the  Hebrew  arehi. 
leetonl  terms.  Its  use,  however,  eannot  be  con. 
sideRd  aa  doubtftil,  as  it  was  an  indispensable  ad- 
junct to  an  Eastern  palace.  It  was  the  ordinary 
plsee  of  business  of  the  palace,  and  the  reception- 
room  —  the  Guesten  Hall  —  where  the  king  re- 
ceived ordinary  visitors,  and  sat,  except  on  great 
itate  occasions,  to  transact  the  business  of  the 
kingdom. 

Bdiiind  this,  we  an  told,  was  the  inner  court, 
sdomed  with  gardens  and  fountains,  and  sur- 
rounded by  ebtsters  for  shade;  and  besides  this 
were  other  courts  for  the  residence  of  the  attend- 
snts  and  guards,  and  in  Sok)mon*s  case,  for  the 
thne  hundred  vromen  of  his  harem;  all  of  which 
are  shown  in  the  pUn  with  more  clearness  than  can 
be  conveyed  by  a  verbal  description. 

Apart  from  this  palace,  but  attached,  as  Jose- 
phus  tells  us,  to  the  Hall  of  Judgment,  was  the 
pafaws  of  Phanoh^s  daughter  —  too  proud  and  im- 
pottani  a  personage  to  be  grouped  with  the  bdies 
of  the  harem,  and  requiring  a  residence  of  her  own. 

There  ia  -still  another  building  mentioned  by 
Josephos,  aa  a  nto§  or  temple,  supported  by  mas- 
sife  oolumna,  and  situated  opposite  the  Hall  of 
Judgment.  It  may  thus  have  been  outside,  in 
toot  of  the  palaee  in  the  eity ;  but  mon  probably 
was,  as  shown  in  the  plan,  in  the  centre  of  the 
great  court.  It  could  not  have  been  a  temple  in 
the  ordinary  aeeeptation  of  the  term,  as  the  Jews 
had  only  one  temple,  and  that  was  situated  on  the 
other  side  of  the  valley ;  but  it  may  have  been  an 
akar  eovend  by  %  baldachino.  This  would  equally 
meet  the  exigencies  of  the  description  as  well  as  the 
prol«bi]ities  of  the  case;  and  so  it  has  been  repre- 
lented  in  the  plan  (fig.  1). 

If  the  site  and  difl^position  of  the  palace  were  as 
sljove  indicated,  it  irould  require  two  great  portals: 
SOS  kiting  from  the  city  to  the  great  court,  shown 
Kt  H;  the  other  to  the  Temple  and  the  king's  gar- 
den,  at  N.  This  Ust  was  probably  situated  where 
the  sfeB]n  then  were  which  led  up  to  the  City  of 
Uavid,  and  where  the  bridge  aftenrards  Joined  the 
IVmpfe  to  the  dty  and  pateoe. 

The  reeent  disooveriea  at  Nineveh  have  enabled 
k«  to  understand  many  of  the  architectural  details 
>f  this  palaee,  which  before  they  were  made  were 
Msrly  wholly  Inexplicable.  We  are  told,  for  in 
Itanoe,  that  the  walls  of  the  halls  of  the  palaee 
•en  waiaaeotted  with  three  tiers  of  stone,  appar- 
■rtly  veni.eolored  marbles,  hewn  and  poliahed,  and 
wiiuounied  by  ft  fourth  eoune,  ekboirately  carved 
tith  nprasentatioM  of  leafege  and  flovrers.    Above 


this  the  walls  were  plastered  and  ornamented  witfe 
eotored  arabesques.  At  Nineveh  the  walls  were 
like  these,  wainscoted  to  a  height  of  about  eight 
feet,  but  frith  alabaster,  a  pecuSar  product  of  the 
coontry,  and  these  were  separated  from  the  painted 
space  atwve  by  an  architectural  band;  the  real 
difibrence  beUig  that  the  Assyrians  reveled  in 
sculptural  representations  of  men  and  animals,  ai 
we  now  know  from  the  sculptures  brought  home, 
as  well  as  from  the  passage  In  Eaekiel  (uliL  14) 
where  he  describes  **  men  pourtrayed  on  the  waD, 
the  images  of  the  Chaldeans  pourtrayed  vrith  ver- 
milion,'* eto.  These  modes  of  decoration  were  for. 
bidden  to  the  Jews  by  the  second  commandment, 
given  to  them  in  consequence  of  their  residence  in 
Egypt  and  their  consequent  tendency  to  that  mol. 
tiform  idobitry.  Some  difihrenoe  may  also  be  due 
to  the  feet  that  the  soft  alabaster,  though  admira- 
bly suited  to  bassi-relievi,  was  not  suited  for  sharp, 
deeply-cut  foliage  sculpture,  like  that  described  by 
Joeephus;  while,  at  the  same  time,  the  hard  mate- 
rial used  by  the  Jews  might  induce  them  to  limit 
their  ornamentation  to  one  band  only.  It  is  prob- 
able, however,  that  a  considerable  amount  of  color 
was  used  m  the  decoration  of  theee  palaces,  not 
only  from  the  constant  reference  to  gold  and  gild* 
ing  in  SoIomon*s  buildings,  and  bMause  that  as 
a  color  could  hardly  be  used  alone,  but  also  from 
such  passages  ss  tiie  following:  "Build  me  s 
wide  house  and  large  *'  —  or  through-aired  ~ 
M chambers,  and  cutteth  out  windows;  and  it  is 
ceiled  with  cedar,  and  painted  with  vormilion** 
(Jer.  xxii.  U).  It  may  also  be  added,  that  in  the 
East  all  buildings,  with  scarcely  an  exception,  are 
adorned  with  color  internally,  generally  the  three 
primitive  colors  used  in  all  their  intensity,  but  so 
balanced  as  to  produce  the  most  harmonious  re. 
suits. 

Although  incidental  mention  b  made  of  other 
palaces  at  Jerusalem  and  elsewhere,  they  are  all 
of  subsequent  ages,  and  built  under  the  influence 
of  Roman  art,  and  therefore  not  so  interesting  to 
the  Biblical  student  as  this.  Besides,  none  of  tihem 
are  anywhere  so  described  as  to  enable  their  dis- 
position or  details  to  be  made  out  with  the  same 
degree  of  clearness,  and  no  instruction  would  be 
conveyed  by  merely  reiterating  the  rhetorical  flour- 
ishes in  which  Josephus  indulges  when  describing 
them ;  and  no  othei^  palaoe  is  described  in  the  Bible 
itself  so  as  to  render  ite  elucidation  indispensable 
in  such  an  article  as  the  present  J.  F. 

*  Palace  in  A.  V.,  singular  and  plural,  is  the 
rendering  of  several  words  of  diverse  mesfung 

(nn^a,  l  Chr.  xxlx.  l  ai;  bj'^H,  Eat.  b.  14 
<iL;  ivyjA,  a  K.  XV.  25  aL;  flZD'^n,  Am.  It. 
8;  TTTp,  Ex.  xxv.  4  aL;  H";?,  2  Chr   ix.  11 

"v^-;  11^^  Dw-  zi-  <*6;  LXX*  oTiros,  Sn^  zzxiL 
14  aL{  v^Aif,  Esth.  u.  18  al;  tn^s.  Pa.  xlv.  15 
aL;  fidpiff  Imh  ii.  5  aL\  ii$ipJL  /Sifd,  Neh.  L  1, 
vii.  2;  e9fi4\UL  (pi.),  Jer.  vi.  5  at;  x^P^  ^^*  ^* 
5  ol;  Ikyrpovy  1  K.  xvi.  18;  fiAoit,  1  K.  xxi.  1; 
IwovAiff,  fPs.  Ixix.  25;  wvfry^fiapisy  Ps.  exxiL  7; 
lraX(it,  Cant.  viii.  0;  y^,  Jer.  ix.  21;  l^u^oSa 
(pL),  Jer.  xvii.  27  at;  *E^a8ai'd,  Dan.  xl.  45, 
*Vofu»dn  Am.  iv.  8;  jSoo-Ucior,  Na.  ii.  6;  N.  T., 
abxf,  Matt.  xsri.  58  <d. ;  irpoircdpioy,  Phil  i.  18).« 

c  •  On  "Palace"  in  Phil.  i.  18  (AY.),  see  JOM- 
kT  [Anier.  ed.],  and  Pa«ro«n»  at  the  entl 
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It  oftm  dgidgnttw  the  lojnl  mideoM  and  vmuHy 
MiggMte  a  fortw,  or  battlemented  hoaae— the 
eitadel,  aa  the  moat  aeeore  plaoe,  baing  oommouly 
in  aaatani  towna  the  abode  of  the  nikr.  The  word 
acoaaionally  (aa  in  £ath.  is.  13)  includea  the  whole 
aitr;  and  again  (aa  in  1  K.  zri.  18)  it  ia  rertrlcted 
to  a  part  of  the  rojai  apartmenta.  It  ia  applied 
(aa  in  I  Chr.  zzlx.  1)  to  the  Temple  in  Jeniaafem. 
Bj  M  the  palace  which  i^ipertained  to  the  houae  ** 
(Nah.  it  6)  ia  probablj  meant  the  tower  of  Anto> 
nia  a4Jaoent  to  tlie  Temple. 

The  Palace  of  Solomoo,  who  "  waa  building  his 
own  hoiue  thirteen  yean  *'  (1  K.  rii.  1),  of  which 
a  ooivfoctiiral  leatoration  is  attempted  in  the  pre- 
aeding  article,  most  have  stood  on  the  high  eastern 
brow  of  Zion,  oTsriooking  the  Temple  and  the 
lower  city.  No  site  within  the  walls  could  have 
been  more  commanding,  and  the  immenae  edifice, 
built  of  white  stone  and  cedar-wood,  must  have 
been  one  of  the  most  imposing.  The  Asmonean 
princes,  according  to  Josephus,  whose  descriptions 
of  the  city  have  been  mainly  confirmed,  erected  a 
polace  on  the  same  aite,  adjoining  the  great  bridge 
which  spanned  the  TyropoBon.  It  was  also  oocu> 
pied  as  a  rojid  residence  by  the  Herodian  family, 
and  was  enlarged  by  king  Agrippa.  Magnificent 
private  residences  were  probably  embraced  in  the 
allusions  found  in  the  Pnlms  and  the  Prophets  to 
the  palaces  of  Zion.  The  massive  foundations 
which  have  been  uncovered,  as  the  subterranean 
parts  of  the  modem  city  have  been  explored,  con- 
vey ao  impressive  idea  of  the  architectural  solidity 
and  grandeur  of  ancient  Jerusalem.  S.  W 

♦oAoA;  fa.  ^aXtuci]  Alex.  ^€^\^:  PhaUl). 
The  aon  of  Uzai,  who  assisted  in  restorinjr  the  walls 
of  Jerusalem  in  the  time  of  Nehemiah  (Neb.  iii. 
«5). 


PALESTI'NA  and  PAL'BSTINB.   Th< 

two  forma  oeeur  in  the  A.  Y.  but  four  times  in  all, 
always  in  poetical  passages:  the  first,  in  Ex.  xr. 
14,  and  la.  xiv.  89,  81 ;  the  aeoond,  Joel  iii.  4.    In 

each  caw  the  Hebrew  is  fl^^^,  Peietheth,  a 
word  found,  besides  the  above,  only  in  Ps.  Ix.  8, 
Ixxziii.  7,  Uxxvii.  4,  and  cviii.  9,  in  all  which  our 
translators  have  rendered  it  by  "Phillstia**  or 
'«  PhilisUnes.**  'ilie  LXX.  has  in  Ex.  ^uKtcrulu, 
tut  in  Is.  and  Joel  dAA^vAot ;  the  V'ulg.  in  Kx. 
''hilisthiim,  in  Is.  PhilisthiBo,  in  Joel  PakesthinL 
rhe  apparent  ambiguity  in  the  difibrent  renderings 
ii  the  A.  y.  is  in  reality  no  ambiguity  at  all,  for 
St  the  date  of  that  transition  ** Palestine"  was 
Tnonymons  with  *•  pbilistia.**    Thus  Milton,  with 


a  Famdite  Lou  was  written  between  1600  and  1670. 
Shakatpeaie,  on  the  other  hand,  lues  the  word  in  its 
aedem  sense  in  two  peaseges,  Kin^  John,  act  il.  scene 
l«  and  OtheUo^  act  iv.  scene  8:  the  date  of  the  former 
rt  tbesii  plajrs  is  1606,  that  of  the  latter  1002.  Bat 
;>bakes)ieare  and  Milton  wrote  for  diflbrent  audiences ; 
ftod  th9  langoage  of  the  one  would  he  as  modem  (fbr 
llki  time)  as  that  of  the  other  was  etassieal  and  an- 
Iqus.  That  the  name  was  changing  its  meaning 
rom  the  rBStrieted  to  the  general  sense  Jnst  at  the 
beginning  of  the  17  A  century,  1«  onriouaijr  ascertain- 
\\m  from  two  Indexes  "  of  the  Hardest  Wordes,"  ap- 
pended to  succaaaive  editions  of  Sylvester's  Du  Bartas 
;1006  and  1606),  in  one  of  which  It  is  explained  as 
"  Jadca,  the  Holy  Uod,  fliat  called  Oanaan,"  and  in 
tto  otbsv  n  the  Land  of  the  Phillstlnss."  Vnllar,  In 
els  Pi«aMr4i  e/  Pole$tin»  (1660),  of  eomae  uses  It 
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his  osoal  aeeoracy  in  socb  pointa,  ai 
gonaa 

"Drsaded  thnnigh  tlM 
Of  Palesttna,  In  Oath  and  Aseakm, 
And  Acearon  and  Oaea's  (kontler  bovmda  ** : 

(Far.  Xsaf,  i.  464.) 
and  again  aa 

"That  twioe-battavsd  god  of  Palastloa ^ : 

{Hymn  on  NtU.  1») 

—  where  if  any  proof  be  wanted  thai  his  m  aning 
is  restricted  to  Philistia,  it  will  be  found  in  the 
fiust  that  he  has  previoualy  connected  otiier  leitiei 
with  the  other  parte  of  the  Holy  Land.  See  alao, 
stiU  more  decisively,  Samaon  Ag,  144, 1096  «  Bol 
even  without  such  evidence,  the  posaagea  theno. 
selves  show  how  our  tnnabton  nndentood  the 
word.  Thus  in  Ex.  xr.  14,  «« Palestine,**  Edom, 
Moab,  and  (Canaan  are  mentioned  as  the  naliosM 
akrmed  at  the  approach  of  IsraeL  In  Is.  xiv.  S9, 
31,  the  prophet  wains  <«  Palestine  **  not  to  i^foiee 
at  the  death  of  king  Abas,  who  had  aobdoed  it. 
In  Joel  iii.  4,  Phoenicia  and  *« Palestine"  an 
upbraided  with  crueltiea  pnetieed  on  Judah  and 
Jerusalem. 

Palestine,  then,  in  the  Anthoriied  Version,  reaHj 
means  nothing  but  Philiatia.  The  original  Hebrew 
word  Ptiesheth^  which,  as  shown  above,  ia  dae- 
where  transited  Philistia,  to  the  Hebrewa  aignl' 
fied  merely  the  long  and  broad  strip  of  maritime 
plain  inhabited  by  their  encroaching  neighboim. 
We  shall  see  that  they  never  applied  iht  name  to 
the  whole  country.  An  inacription  of  Ivn-laah, 
icing  of  Asayria  (probably  the  1^1  of  Scriptore), 
as  deciphered  by  Sir  H.  Rawlinson,  names  **  Palaata 
on  the  Weatern  Sea,"  and  distinguishes  it  from 
Tyie,  Damascus,  Samaiia,  and  Kdoni  (Kawlinaon*a 
Ilerod.  1.  467).  In  the  same  natricted  sense  it 
wss  probably  employed  ~  if  empk>jed  at  all  —  by 
the  ancient  Egyptiana,  in  whose  records  at  Kaniak 
the  Puhuatu  has  been  deciphend  in  eloee  eonaee- 
tion  with  that  of  the  8hai$yUaHn  or  SAorw,  poni. 
bly  the  Sidonians  or  Syrians  (Bireh,  donbtfuUy,  in 
Layard,  Nineveh,  ii.  407,  nott).  Nor  doea  it  appeat 
that  at  first  it  signified  more  to  the  Greeks.  Aa 
lying  next  the  sea,  and  aa  being  also  the  high-rand 
IVom  £^jpt  to  PhoenicU  and  the  richer  KgkiM 
north  of  it,  the  Philiatine  plain  beeame  sooner 
known  to  the  western  world  than  the  oonntry 
further  iuhuid,  and  was  called  by  them  Syria 
PalsBstina  —  2vplfi  noAoMPrlnf  —Philistine  Syria. 
This  name  is  first  fimnd  hi  Herodotus  (i.  105;  ii. 
104;  iii.  5;  vii.  89);  and  there  can  be  little  doabC 
that  on  eadi  oecasion  he  is  speaking  of  the  const, 
and  the  coast  ^  only.  (See  also  the  testimony  «f 
Joseph.  Am.  1.  6,  §  S.)    FVom  thenee  H  «« 


in  the  largest  sense ;  but  it  is  somewhat 
ttiat  he  says  nothing  whatever  of  the  signifleatkm  d 
the  name.  In  France  the  original  narroT  rignlflcn* 
tion  has  been  retained.  Thns  eh.  xzxi.  <  Volnej*8 
TVareto  treats  of  *'  Palssttna,  ».  e.  the  plain  ahleh  tse- 
minates  the  country  of  Syria  on  the  west,*^  and  **  ooaa 
prefaendii  the  whole  country  between  the  lledksn» 
nean  on  the  west,  the  mountrins  on  the  east,  and  two 
lines,  one  drawn  by  Khan  Tonnes,  and  the  other  be> 
tween  Kaisaria  and  the  rivnlet  of  Ta&.'^  It  la  th« 
used  repeatedly  by  Napoleon  I.  in  his  dlspatehas  and 
correspondence.  8ea  Cbrrap.  dt  Nap.^  Nos. 
kc. 
A  In  the  second  of  ttisas  pssssgss,  he  fiiiins  to 
It  as  ttv  north  as  Air«S  If  the 
the  Nmkr  tl-Kdb  aas  the  sMes  ef 
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IPmImBj  nftfiided  to  the  oonntry  ftvther  ioknd, 
til  in  Ihs  Roman  and  Itter  Greek  authon,  both 
hM<hin  and  Chriitian,  It  becomes  the  uraal  appel- 
latioo  fr  the  whole  eonntty  of  the  Jem,  both  weit 
and  eaai  of  Jordan.  (8ee  the  dtatknu  of  Reland, 
PaL  ee.  vtt.  viii.)  Nor  was  its  use  eooflned  to 
hssAhen  writers:  it  even  obtained  among  the  Jews 
tiMBsalfca.  Joaephns  generally  uses  the  name  for 
the  eoontrj  and  nation  of  the  PtUlietines  {AnL 
liiL  6,  f  10;  vi.  1,  §  1,  Ae.)f  but  on  one  or  two 
seeaiiooa  he  employs  it  m  the  wider  sense  (iliit  i. 
I,  {  4;  TiiL  10,  §  3;  e.  Ap,  i.  22).  So  does  PhUo, 
XAs  AbraJh*  and  Dt  VUn  MotU.  It  is  eren  found 
fa  sneh  tboroQghly  Jewish  woiin  as  the  Tidmudie 
tomtisse  Btitihitk  Rttbba  and  Eeha  Rnbbathi 
(Rsiand,  p.  89);  and  it  is  worthy  of  notice  how 
onidi  th*  feeling  of  the  nation  most  have  degen- 
smled  before  they  coold  apply  to  the  Promised 
Land  the  name  of  its  bitterest  enemies  —  the 
"■ndignmeised  Philistines.** 

Jsromo  (cir.  A.  d.  400)  adheres  to  the  andent 
amantng  of  Pabestina,  which  be  restricts  to  Philis- 
tia  (sea  Ep,  ad  Dardamun^  \  4 ;  Cotnm.  in  Eaaiam 
m.  98;  m  Amtm  L  6).«  So  also  does  Prooopius 
of  Gaia  (eir.  a.  d.  510)  in  a  etuioos  passage  on 
Gcrar,  in  his  comment  on  2  Chr.  xiv.  13. 

Hie  word  is  now  so  commonly  emptojed  in  our 
SKwa  fiuniliar  language  to  designate  the  whole  coun- 
try of  Israel,  that,  although  BiblicaOy  a  misnomer, 
it  has  besn  oboeen  here  as  the  most  convenient 
beading  ondor  which  to  give  a  general  deseriptioo 
of  TRS  Holt  Land,  embracing  thoee  points  which 
hasn  not  been  treated  under  the  sepaiate  headings 
of  eilaes  or  tribes. 

This  deseription  will  most  conveniently  divide 
leelf  into  two  sections:  — 

I.  The  Names  applied  to  the  country  of  Israel 

in  the  Bible  and  elsewhere. 
n.  The  Land:  its  situation,  aspect,  dimate, 
physical    characteristics,    in    connection 
with  its  history;  its  structure,  botany, 
and  natural  history.^ 

The  history  of  the  country  is  so  ftilly  gi\-en 
ondsr  its  various  headings  throughout  the  work, 
thai  it  is  unnecessary  to  recapitulate  it  here. 

L  Thb  Namxs. 

Pai*utucb,  then,  is  designated  in  the  Bible  by 
mm  than  one  name:  — 

L  During  the  Pktriarehal  period,  the  Conquest, 
sad  the  ago  of  the  Judges,  and  also  where  those 
eariy  perioda  are  nftrred  to  in  the  hter  literature 
(m  Ps:  gv.  11;  and  Joseph.  AmL  i.  7;  8;  30:  r. 
1,  4e.),  it  is  spoken  of  as  ••  Canaan,**  or  mora 

«  Id  bis  Epii.  Bmla  (§  8)  he  extends  the  rogton  of 
Ihs  PttiHstfiMS  as  ftr  north  as  Dor,  eloss  nader  Mount 
OSnaeL  Vfe  have  ssmi  abov*  that  Herodotus  extends 
PsIssHas  to  filtrai.  Cawraa  was  anelsnUy  entitled 
C  PalasttoA,  to  distingalsh  it  from  other  towns  of  the 
Mae  naoM,  and  It  would  saem  to  be  even  atUl  callad 
Emuarifak  WIMtiin  by  the  Aiabs  (see  note  to  Burok- 
iModt,  Sjfriit^  p.  887,  July  16 ;  also  Schnltens,  index 
«  CSssaMs ««).  lUmMi,  10  mUes  sset  of  Jafb, 
in  tte  tine  of  hap>Parehl  the  same  sOx  (see 
B.  ofTiidsia,il.48B).  He  identlfles  the  latter 
vkhOath. 

*  the  leader  will  ubewie  that  the  botany  and  nat- 
BMl  bIsCecy  have  baaa  tieatsd  by  Dr.  Hooker  and  the 
l*v.  W.  Houghton.  The  paper  of  the  former  dlstla- 
friikad  botanist  derives  a  peenliar  value  from  the  Iket 
Itet  he  faae  vliited  PalMtine. 

^  •  flior  Mr.  8rDive*s  esytaoaHon  of  ttM  appaiently 
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frequently  **the  Land  of  Canaan,**  meaning  thereby 
the  country  west  of  the  Jordan,  as  opposed  to  **  tfets 
Land  of  Gilead  "  on  the  east^  [Cahaan,  Laitd 
OP,  vol.  i.  p.  351  f.]  Other  designations,  during 
the  same  cariy  period,  are  ^  the  knd  of  the  Uo- 
brews**  (Gen.  xL  15  only — a  natuxal  phrase  in 
the  month  of  Joseph) ;  the  **  hmd  of  the  Hittites  ** 
(Josh.  i.  4):  a  remarkable  expression,  occurring 
here  only,  in  the  Bible,  though  frequently  used  in 
the  Egyptian  records  of  Kameses  IL,  in  which 
Chtta  or  Chiia  appears  to  denote  the  wboLe  coun- 
try of  Lowor  and  Middle  Syria.  (Bmgsoh,  Gtogr, 
Intekrift  iL  21,  Ac.)  The  name  ro-nerr  (t.  e. 
Holy  Land),  which  Is  found  in  the  inscriptions  ot 
Rameses  II.  and  Thothmes  III.,  is  bdieved  by  M. 
Brugsch  to  reftr  to  Palestine  (Ibid.  17).  But  th« 
is  contested  by  M.  de  Boug^  (Remte  Areheohgiqye, 
Sept.  1861,  p.  216).  The  Phmnidans  appear  to 
have  Implied  the  title  Holy  Land  to  thcdr  own 
country,  and  possibly  also  to  Palestine  at  a  very 
eariy  date  (Brugsch,  p.  17).  If  this  can  be  sub- 
stantiated, it  opens  a  new  riew  to  the  Kblical 
student,  inasmuch  as  it  would  seem  to  imply  that 
the  oountry  had  a  reputation  fbr  sanotity  before  i2a 
connection  with  the  Hebrews. 

2.  During  the  Monarehr  the  name  nsnally, 
though  not  frequently,  empk>yed.  Is  '*Land  of 

I«»el'*  6  r?!?;  1  Sam,  xiii.  19;  2  K.  v.  2,  4, 
ri.  23;  1  Chr.  zzii.  2;  2  Chr.  u.  17).  Of  course 
this  must  not  be  confounded  irith  the  same  appri- 
lation  ae  applied  to  the  northern  kingdom  only 
(2  Chr.  xxz.  25;  £i.  xxvu.  17).  It  is  Esekiel's 
favorite  expression,  though  ha  oommonly  alters  its 

form  sUghtly,  substituting  TVfHIS  for  V^.  The 
pious  and  loyal  aspirations  of  Hosea  find  vent  in 
the  expression  **]and  of  Jehovah**  (Hoe.  ix.  8; 
oomp.  Is.  Ixii.  4,  Ao.,  and  indeed  I^ev.  xxv  23,  Ae. ). 
In  Zechariah  it  is  «» the  holy  knd  •*  (Zech.  ii.  12); 
and  in  Daniel  («tbe  gtorious  knd**  (Dan.  xi.  41). 
In  Amos  (11.  10)  alone  it  is  ^the  bmd  of  the 
Amorite;'*  perhapa  with  a  gUmoe  at  Deut  t.  7. 
Oeeaaionally  It  appears  to  be  mentioned  simply  ss 
«' The  Land;**  as  m  Ruth  i.  1;  Jer.  xxii.  27;  1 
Msec.  xiv.  4;  Luke  iv.  25,  and  perhaps  even  xxiii. 
44.  The  kter  Jewish  writers  are  fond  of  this  title, 
of  which  several  examples  will  be  found  in  ReUnd, 
PaL  chap.  v. 

3.  Between  the  Captivity  and  the  time  of  our 
Lotdi,the  name  *<  Judaea*'  had  extended  Itself  from 
the  southern  portion  to  the  whole  of  the  country,<< 
even  that  beyond  Jordan  (Matt.  xlx.  1;  Kark  x.  1; 
Joaeph.  AfU.  ix.  14,  $  1 ;  xii.  4,  §  11).  In  the  book 
of  Judith  it  is  apjUied  to  the  portion  betw^vn  the 


inappropriate  name  as  applied  to  a  land  oi  vallvys  and 
plains  Ukt*  Palestine,  see  Gamaak.  Laxo  or.  The  nen- 
erally  received  view,  bowerer,  la  that  the  name  be^ 
longed  originally  to  Phoenlela,  which  lay  along  ths 
coast  of  the  Meditenraoeao,  where  the  Canaanltaa  make 
their  first  appeuance  (Qen.  x.  16-19),  and  that  aube» 
qnently  as  they  spread  themselves  Into  the  interloc 
they  oarriKl  with  them  the  old  name  into  the  new 
setUments.  (Sm  Kurta,  Otuh.  d$t  AUen  Bunde*^  i. 
104;  KeU,  Bibl,  Anhdolofi§^  p.  176;  Arnold,  art. 
Palastma  in  Hersog's  JUalsiteyk.  li.  1 ;  and  others.) 

U. 
d  An  indioatlon  of  this  Is  dlsoovered  by  Belaud 
(PaL  p.  82),  as  sariy  as  ths  lime  of  Solomon,  hi  tiie 
tsrma  of  2  Obr.  Ix.  11 ;  but  th«re  is  nothiog  to  imply 
that  f*  Jndah  '*  in  that  paassca  nsans  mote  than  Hm 
aetua*  territory  of  Hie  tribe. 
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■I^D  of  EKlndoD  Mid  Stmftria  (zi.  10),  as  it  k  in 
Lake  zzUL  5;  though  it  it  abo  nwd  in  th«  gUidcr 
«un  oC  Judiea  proper  (Jolin  i?.  3,  lii.  1),  that  ii, 
the  moiit  touthern  cSf  the  three  main  diTi^om  weat 
of  Jordan.  In  this  nairower  lenae  it  is  employed 
throughout  1  Maoc.  (aee  aopeeiallj  is.  60,  x.  30, 38, 
li.  34). 

In  the  Epiitle  to  the  Hebrtwa  (sd.  0)  we  iiod 
Paleatioe  spoken  of  as  «* the  land  of  promise;'* 
and  in  a  EmIt.  liy.  81,  it  is  called  »«tbe  land  of 
Sion." 

4.  The  Roman  division  of  the  eountiy  hardlj 
eoineiiled  with  the  Biblical  (»e,  and  it  doea  not 
appear  that  tiw  Romans  luul  any  distlnet  name  for 
Ifaat  wliieh  we  nndentand  by  PaJestina.  The  prov- 
iaoe  of  Syria,  established  by  Pompey,  of  which 
SoMims  was  the  first  govenor  (quaslor  propnetor) 
b  62  B.  a,  seems  to  have  embraced  the  wliole  sea- 
board ftom  the  Bay  of  Issas  iIaka$itieHtn)  to  Egypt, 
as  far  back  as  it  was  habitable,  that  ia,  up  to  the 
desert  which  fonns  the  background  to  thewliole 
district.  «<  Jud«a"  in  their  phrase  appears  to  have 
signified  so  much  of  this  country  as  intervened 
between  Idumca  on  the  south,  and  the  territories 
of  the  numerous  free  cities,  on  the  north  and  west, 
which  were  established  with  the  establishment  of 
the  province — such  as  Scythopolb,  Sebeate,  Joppa, 
Aaotus,  etc.  {Diet,  of  Geoffr.  ii.  1077).  The  dis- 
trict east  of  the  Jordan,  lying  between  it  and  the 
desert — at  least  so  much  of  it  aa  was  not  covered 
by  the  htnds  of  PelU,  Gadara,  Canatha,  Phibdel- 
pheia,  and  other  Iree  towns  —  was  called  Penea. 

5.  Soon  after  the  Christian  era,  we  find  the  name 
Ptolaestina  in  poaeession  of  the  country.  Ptolemy 
(A.  D.  161)  thus  applies  it  (Gwyr.  v.  16).  ^^Hie 
arbitrary  divisions  of  Palsstina  Prima,  Secunda, 
and  Tertia,  settled  at  the  end  of  the  4th  or  begin- 
ning of  tile  5th  cent  (see  the  quotations  from  the 
Cod,  Theodot.  in  Reknd,  p.  305),  are  still  observed 
in  the  documents  of  the  Eastern  Church  *'  (Did, 
of  Gtogr,  U.  533  a).  Palssstina  Tertia,  of  which 
Petra  was  the  capital,  was  however  out  of  the 
Biblical  limits;  and  the  portions  of  Pensa  not 
comprised  in  PaL  Secunda  were  counted  as  in 
Arabia. 

6.  Josepbus  usually  emptoys  the  andent  name 
*«  Canaan  "  in  reference  to  the  events  of  the  earlier 
history,  but  when  speaking  of  the  country  in  refer- 
ence to  his  own  time  styles  it  Judca  {AtU.  L  6,  § 
9,  Ac.);  though  as  that  was  the  Roman  name  ibr 
^  southern  nrovinoe,  it  is  sometimes  (e.  g.  B.  J. 
i.  I,  §  1;  m.  3,  $  6  b)  difficult  to  ascertab  whether 
he  is  using  it  in  its  wider  or  narrower*  sense.  In 
the  nanower  sense  he  certainly  doea  often  employ 
It  (c.  g,  AnL  V.  1,  $  22;  B.  J,  ui.  3,  §  4,  6  a). 
Nioolaus  of  Danmscus  applies  the  name  to  the 
#faole  country  (Joeeph.  AnL  1.  7,  §  2). 

The  Talmudists  and  other  Jewish  writers  use 
the  title  of  the  **  Land  of  Israel.**    As  the  Greeks 


«  This  vny  ambigaUy  Is  a  dgn  (notwithstandiog  all 
ikat  Josephus  says  of  the  population  and  importance 
of  GalUae)  that  the  ■outhem  proviDce  was  by  ftr  the 
ewst  tmportaat  part  of  ttie  countiy.  It  oonforred  its 
aame  on  the  whole. 

b  8es  the  dtatioos  in  Otho,  Lex,  Rabb.  ^iBruHtm 
isgio;*'  and  the  Itloeiariss  of  BoiOamin;  Parohl; 
fSMe  bso  Ghelo,  in  Oannoly ;  etc. 

«  Iks  latf tod*  of  Bamiiu^  the  aadeBt  Dsa,  tsSS^  16/, 
pid  that  of  Beassheba  81°  16^ ;  thus  tha  dklanet  be- 
jmma  Umss  two  points  —  the  cue  at  the  north,  Ibe 
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atyled  all  other  nation  hot  their  own  Betbrtaa 
ao  the  Rabbis  divide  the  whole  wcrid  into  twc 
parte — the  Land  of  brael,  and  the  n^gieM  eot- 
sMeit^ 

7.  The  name  most  frequent^  used  thimglwwt 
the  Middle  Ages,  and  down  to  oar  own  time,  is 
rmTaAmdri  — the  Holy  Land.  In  the  kii^  lisl 
of  Travels  and  Tkcatisea  given  by  Bitter  (jgrtflinde, 
Jc4xkm,  81-66),  Robinson  (BibL  Acs.  iL  684-«6>, 
and  Bonar  {Lnmi  of  Promise,  pp.  617-686),  il 
predominates  fer  beyond  any  other  appeiUioB. 
Qiiaresmius,  in  his  iilueidiiiio  Te/vw  S^meln  (i. 
9,  10),  after  enumerating  the  various 
mentioned,  condndes  by  adducing 
why  that  which  he  has  embodied  in  the  title  ef 
his  own  work,  •«  though  of  kter  date  than  the  rat, 
yet  m  ezceUeney  and  dignity  snrpessea  them  all;  *' 
ckMing  with  the  worda  of  Pope  Urban  If.  addveand 
to  the  Council  of  Qcrmont:  (htnm  tenram  meriiB 
Sandarn  dftn'mas,  mi  qfid  non  ett  etiam  pamm 
pedii  qtiem  non  ilkutraverit  el  ttmetyieaverii  wti 
eorptu  vel  WHbra  SaiKUuris,  vtl  ghnom  prm$ai$Sa 
8<mekB  Dei  gemtridM,  vel  amplteUndm  AfOttt^- 
ipmm  oommeofM,  w/  marfynM»  eWfttfndbs  sMi5riiie 
ejfiimu, 

IL  Trb  LAin». 

The  Holy  Land  ia  not  In  siae  or  physieal  chane- 
teriatica  proportioned  to  its  moral  and  historical 
positk>n,  aa  the  theatre  of  the  moet  momentooa 
events  in  the  worid*s  history.  It  is  but  a  strip  of 
country,  about  the  siae  of  Wales,  less  than  140 
miles  «  in  length,  and  barely  40  « in  aven^  breMllh, 
on  the  very  frontier  of  the  East,  hemmed  in  between 
the  Ifediterranean  Sea  on  the  one  hand,  and  the 
enormous  trench  of  the  Jordan  VaUey  on  the  other, 
by  which  it  is  cflbetually  cut  off  from  the  mainland 
of  Asia  behind  iL  On  the  north  it  is  shut  in  by 
the  high  raoges  of  Lebanon  and  anti-Lebanon,  and 
by  the  chasm  of  the  IJtdng,*  which  runs  at  their 
feet  and  forms  the  main  drain  of  their  southern 
slopes.  On  the  south  it  is  no  less  incfeetd  by  the 
arid  and  inhospitable  deserts  of  the  upper  part  of 
the  peninsula  of  Sinai,  whose  undnkUnff  waatee 
melt  imperceptibly  into  the  southern  niUa  of 
Judca. 

1.  lU  position  on  the  Map  of  the  Worid  —  as 
the  world  was  when  the  Holy  Land  flnt  made  He 
appearance  in  history  —  is  a  remarkable  one. 

(1.)  It  ison  theveryoutpoat  —  ontheextremest 
western  edge  of  the  Eaat,  puahed  forward,  as  ii 
were,  by  the  huge  continent  of  Asia,  which  afanoet 
seems  to  have  r^eoted  and  cut  off  from  eomwuni- 
cation  with  itself  this  thiy  strip,  by  the  broad  and 
impassable  desert  bterpoaed  lietween  it  and  tha 
vast  tracts  of  Mesopotamia  and  Arabia  in  ita  rear. 
On  the  shore  of  the  Mediterranean  it  standa,  aa  if 
it  had  advanoad  as  &r  as  possible  toward  the  Weel 
—  toward  that  New  WorU  which  in  the  fuUnen 


at  the  south— Is  2  depeos,  120  goeci  cr 
IngUshmllss. 

<<  The  bnadth  of  ttie  eoaatiy  at 
shore  of  the  MedifeeRaDean  to  that  of  the  Doad 
48  iMgr.  mllss,  while  at  the  latltads  of  the 
from  the  coast  to  the  Jordan  It  Is  20.  The  i 
of  the  bnadtha  between  those  two  paraUsle,  taken  al 
each  half  d«eM,givis  84  iSQir.  mllss,  or  Jnst  40  Bsff 
Ushmika. 

«  The  teUtade  of  the  IiiAasr(or  Kmimtgek) 
bat  sUfhtty  ftom  that  of  Bmlaf.   Its 
^  Tan  ds  Telfc  (Jfrmeir,  f,  8B)at8ri6^. 
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rf  llmt  it  WM  10  migfatUj  to  aflkot;  Mpcntod 
tlwnfroin  by  tluit  wUdi,  when  the  tune  arrired, 
piofsd  to  be  no  beirier,  but  the  muliett  mediam 
3f  eommnnifntion  —  the  wide  watera  of  the  **  Greet 
Thai  it  was  opeo  to  all  the  gradual  influ- 
of  the  riiiog  oommumtiei  of  the  West,  while 
h  waa  eated  from  the  retoogrwion  atid  decrepitude 
whioh  have  nltimateiy  been  the  doom  of  all  purelj 
netorn  aCatet  whose  oonneetioiia  wer^  limited  to 
the  East  *  only.  And  when  at  last  its  ruin  was 
rfbetedf  and  ttie  nation  of  Israel  drifen  fttnn  its 
home,  it  transferred  without  obstade  the  result  of 
its  kog  training  to  those  regions  of  the  West  with 
ahich  bj  virtue  of  its  position  it  was  in  ready  oom- 
nwiietfjon. 

<S.)  There  was,  howew,  one  channel,  and  but 
sua,  by  whieh  it  ooiild  reaeh  and  be  reaobed  by  the 
gnat  ociental  eoipirss.  The  only  road  by  whieh 
the  two  great  rlrab  of  the  ancient  world  ooold  ap- 
proaeh  one  another  —  by  whi«h  alone  Eg>*pt  could 
get  to  Aasyria,  and  Assyria  to  E^ypt  —  lay  along 
the  broad  flat  stiip  of  oooat  which  formed  the  mar- 
itinie  portion  of  the  Holy  Land,  and  thence  by  the 
Flam  of  the  Lshanon  to  the  Euphrates.  True,  this 
road  did  not,  as  we  shall  see,  lie  actually  throttgh 
the  country,  but  at  the  foot  of  the  highhmds  which 
virtoally  oompoaed  the  Holy  Land;  still  the  prox- 
imity waa  too  ekMe  not  to  be  full  of  danger;  and 
thoc^h  tlie  catastrophe  was  postponed  for  many 
eentories,  jet,  when  it  actually  arrived,  it  arrived 
through  this  ehannd. 

(3.)  After  this  the  Holy  Und  became  (like  the 
Xetherfauxb  in  Eorope)  the  convenient  arena  on 
vhich  in  suooessive  ages  the  hoetile  powers  who 
contended  for  the  empire  of  the  East,  fought  their 
battfea.  Here  the  Seleueidai  routed,  or  were  routed 
by,  the  Ptolemies;  here  the  Romans  vanquished 
the  iHvthiana,  the  Persians,  and  the  Jews  them- 
selves;  and  here  the  armies  of  fiance,  England, 
sad  Oemany,  fought  the  hosts  of  Saladin. 

2.  It  iaeaeentiaily  a  mountainous  country.  Not 
that  it  eontains  independent  mountain  ehains,  as  in 
tirecee^  for  example,  dividing  one  region  ftotu  an- 
other, with  extensive  valleys  or  plains  between  and 
smoog  them  —  but  that  erery  part  of  the  highland 
is  in  greater  or  less  undulation.  From  its  station 
in  the  nocth,  the  range  of  Lebanon  pushes  forth 
Mbre  it  a  multitude  €^  hills  and  eminences,  which 
nowd  one  another  more  or  lees  thiclcly  ^  orer  the 
hee  of  the  coantxy  to  its  extreme  sooth  limit.  But 
it  is  m4  only  a  mountainous  country.  It  contains 
in  combination  with  its  mountains  a  remarlcable 
irrangement  of  pUins,  such  as  few  other  countries 
em  ^ow,  which  indeed  form  its  chief  peculiarity, 
id  have  had  an  equal,  if  not  a  more  important  besr- 
fflg  on  its  history  than  the  mountains  themselves. 
The  mass  of  hiUs  which  occupies  the  centre  of  the 
•comiy  is  bordered  or  framed  on  both  sides,  east 
ind  westy  by  a  broad  belt  of  lowland,  sunk  deep 
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The  eontrasi  betwssn  But  and  Wsst,  and  the 
of  Hm  Holy  Land  as  on  the  oonflncs  at  saeh, 
li  happily  Clv«n  In  a  psssigs  In  Bothen  (oh.  SB). 

*  the  disCrlBt  of  the  Surrey  hills  about  flaTerham, 
SI  Us  aHMt  regular  portions.  If  dsouded  of  most  of 
Hi  wood,  tarf;  and  soil,  would  be  not  unlike  many 
psHe  of  Falesttna.  So  are  (or  were)  the  hlUs  of  Box- 
^nmhshirs  on  the  banks  of  the  TwswI.  as  the  foUow- 
■t  dMnilplhjii  of  thsm  by  Washington  Irving  will 
*ow:  ('yroBB  a  hUl  whieh *«  like  Qertsfan  or  OUvat 
-'seanaaadsd  an  extensive  prospect  .  .  .  I  geaed 
ihow  see  for  a  Hme  with  snrprise,  I  may  aUnoet  my 
«ilh  dteppoialnant    T  beheld  a  snoosarioa  of  grey 


below  its  own  level  The  slopes  or  eUfft  which  font, 
as  it  were,  the  retaining  walls  of  this  depcession, 
are  fiurowed  and  cleft  by  the  torrent  beds  whieh 
discharge  the  waters  of  the  hills,  and  form  the 
means  of  communication  between  the  upper  and 
lower  level.  On  the  wert  this  lowland  interpoees 
between  the  mountains  and  the  sea,  and  is  the 
Pbun  of  Philistia  and  of  Sharon.  On  the  east  it 
is  the  broad  bottom  of  the  Jordan  Valley  deep 
down  in  which  mshes  the  one  river  of  Paleetiue  to 
its  grave  m  the  Dead  Sea. 

3.  Such  is  the  first  general  impreesioa  of  the 
physiognomy  of  the  Holy  Land.  It  is  a  physi- 
ognomy compounded  of  the  three  main  features 
aheady  named  —  the  pbuns,  the  highland  hills,  and 
the  torrent  beds:  features  which  are  marked  in  the 
words  of  its  earliest  deeeribon  (Num.  xiii.  S9; 
Josh.  xi.  10,  xiL  8),  and  which  must  be  oompre- 
hfiided  by  every  one  who  wishes  to  understand 
the  country,  and  the  intimate  connection  exisUng 
between  its  structure  and  its  history.  In  the  ao- 
companying  sketoh>map  an  attempt  hss  been  made 
to  exhibit  these  featuree  with  greater  distinctueas 
than  is  usual,  or  perhaps  possible,  in  maps  con- 
taining more  detail. 

On  a  nearer  view  we  shall  discover  some  traili 
not  observed  at  first,  whieh  add  sensibly  to  tlia 
expression  of  this  interesting  countenance.  About 
hsif-way  up  the  coast  the  maritime  plain  is  sud- 
denly interrupted  by  a  long  ridge  thrown  out  from 
the  central  mass,  rising  considerably «  above  the 
general  level,  and  terminating  in  a  bold  promon- 
tory on  the  very  edge  of  the  Mediterranean.  This 
ridge  is  Mount  CarmeL  On  its  upper  nde,  the 
plain,  as  if  to  compensate  for  its  temporary  die- 
placement,  invades  the  centre  of  the  country  and 
forms  an  nndukting  hoUow  right  across  it  from 
the  Mediterranean  to  the  Jordan  Valley.  This  cen- 
tral lowbuid,  which  divides  with  its  broad  depres- 
sion the  mountains  of  Ephraim  from  the  moun- 
tains of  Galilee,  is  the  plain  of  Esdrselon  or  Jes- 
reel,  the  great  battle-field  of  Palestine.  North  of 
Carmel  the  lovdaiid  resumes  its  position  by  the  sea- 
side till  it  is  again  interrupted  and  finally  put  an 
end  to  by  the  northern  mountains  which  push 
tlielr  way  out  to  the  sea,  ending  in  the  white  prom- 
ontory of  the  Bag  Nakh^ra,  Above  this  is  the 
ancient  Phoenicia  — a  succession  of  headlands 
sweeping  down  to  the  ocean,  and  leaving  but  fow 
intervab  of  beaeh.  Bdiind  Phoenicia  —  north  of 
Eadraelon,  and  inclosed  between  it,  the  Zi^Jny,  and 
the  upper  valley  of  the  Jordan  —  is  a  continuation 
of  the  mountain  district,  not  difiering  materially  in 
structure  or  charscter  fiY)m  that  to  the  south,  but 
rising  gradually  in  occasional  elevation  until  it 
reaches  the  main  ranges  of  Lebanon  and  antl-Lsb- 
anon  (or  Harmon),  as  from  their  lofty  heights  they 
overlook  the  whole  land  befow  them,  of  which  th«V 
are  indeed  the  parents. 

waving  hills,  line  beyond  line,  as  for  as  my  eye  ooold 
reach,  moootonons  In  thsir  aspect,  and  antfroly  dastt- 
utt  of  trees  ....  The  ftr-fomed  Tweed  ap. 
peered  a  naked  stream  flowing  between  bare  hlUs.  And 
yet "  (what  Is  •rwk  more  applicable  to  the  Boly  Land) 
"  snoh  had  been  the  maglo  web  thrown  over  the  whole, 
that  It  had  a  greater  ehann  than  the  richest  soenerv 
InBngland" 

e  Th*  main  ridge  of  Osnnel  is  between  1,700  end 
1,800  feM  high.  The  hlUe  of  Samaria  tanmsdlale^  te 
tha  8.  JL  of  It  are  only  abon?  1,100  foel  (Tan  de  TeUe^ 
Mrmotr,  177, 178>. 
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4.  TIm  eoimtrj  thus  ruugbly  portmjred,  and 
vUeht  at  bdbn  itiitod,  is  Im  Uian  140  milei  in 
Mgth,  and  not  more  than  40  in  avenge  breadth, 
■  lo  ain  iutents  and  purpoan  the  whole  Land  of 
The  northern  portion  k  Galilee;  the  centre, 
i;  the  aouth,  Judaa.  This  is  the  Land  of 
Guaan  vhieh  waa  beatowed  on  Abraham ;  the  nof" 
naanted  home  of  hie  deaeendantt.  The  tiro  tribea 
lad  a  half  iwnajned  on  the  uplandi  beyond  Jordan, 
imlnd  of  adnuidiig  to  take  their  portion  with  the 
rem  within  ita  eircnrofallation  <^deirenie;  but  that 
aet  appears  to  have  formed  no  part  of  the  original 
plan,  li  atom  out  of  an  aoeidental  drcamstance,  — 
•he  ahondanee  of  cattle  which  they  had  acquired 
dorii^  their  stay  in  t^'pt,  or  duxin:;  the  transit 
thraqgh  the  wildemcaa,  —  and  ita  result  was,  that 
the  tribea  in  qoestion  soon  oensed  to  have  any  close 
aoanaeUoD  with  the  othen,  or  to  form  aiiy  lirtual 
part  of  the  nation.  But  efen  thu  definition  mi^ht 
withoat  impropriety  be  further  eircnmseribed ;  for 
daring  the  greater  part  of  the  O.  T.  times  the  chief 
eiCBta  of  the  hbtory  were  confined  to  the  district 
■ooth  of  Esdnelon,  whieh  eontained  the  eiiie  uf 
Hebron,  •lemsalemf  Bethel,  Shiloh,  Shechem,  and 
Samaria,  the  Mount  of  Olives,  and  the  Mount  Car- 
meL  The  battles  of  (he  Conquest  an  I  the  eariy 
Btmcglea  <if  the  era  of  the  Jnd^  once  pasted,  Gal- 
ilee subaided  into  obaeurity  ai^  unimportance  till 
the  time  of  Ghiirt. 

6.  Small  as  the  Holy  land  is  on  the  nsp,  and 
when  contrasted  either  with  modem  states  or  with 
the  two  enormous  ancient  empires  of  Egypt  and 
Assyria  between  which  it  lay,  it  seems  even  imaller 
to  the  timveller  as  he  pursues  his  way  through  it. 
The  hog  lottd  purple  wall  of  the  Moab  and  GUead 
monntaiiM,  which  is  always  in  sight,  and  forms  the 
tackgroond  to  almost  fevery  view  to  the  eastward, 
m  perpetnally  reminding  him  that  the  confines  of 
•he  country  in  that  direction  are  elose  at  hand. 
There  are  nmnerous  eminences  in  the  highlands 
«hieh  command  the  riew  of  both  frontien  al  the 
Ame  time  —  the  eastern  mountains  of  Gilead  with 
the  Jordan  at  their  feet  on  the  one  hand,  on  the 
ether  the  Western  Sea,^  with  its  tine  of  white  sand 
end  its  blue  expanse.  Hermon,  the  apex  of  the 
eonntry  on  the  north,  is  said  to  have  been  seen  fix>m 
the  eouthem  end  of  the  Dead  Sea:  it  is  certainly 
plain  enough,  firom  many  a  point  nearer  the  centre. 
It  is  startling  to  find  that  from  the  top  of  the  hUk 
of  Neby  SamwU,  Bethel,  Tabor,  Geristm,  or  Safed, 
the  eye  can  ombnee  at  one  gknee,  and  almost  with- 
eoi  taming  the  head,  such  opposite  points  as  the 
Lake  of  QalOee  and  the  Bay  of  Akka,  the  fiurthes 
mountains  of  the  Hauran  and  the  long  ridge  of 
Csimei,  the  ravine  of  the  Jabbok,  or  the  green 
viadiugs  of  Jordan,  and  the  sand-hills  of  Jaflh. 
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«  «  "Hie  whole  ana  of  the  toad  of  Palesdae," 
jsys  Dr.  RoMnaoo,  ^  doei  oot  vary  greatly  from 
]2flOO  geogr^bical  ■qoare  milei,  —  about  equal  to  the 
sua  of  the  two  Stetas  of  Mewsrbesstts  and  Coonset- 
lent  toffsiber.  Of  this  whole  area,  mora  than  one 
half,  or  about  7,000  square  milsi,  being  by  fu  the 
aost  taportant  porCkm,  Iks  on  the  west  of  the  Jordan. 

.  «  .  Only  from  that  land  has  gono  forth  to  other 
naMaoa  siul  to  modem  timss  all  the  true  knowledge 
vhiah  extote  of  Ood,  of  bis  revelation  of  a  Aiture 
■tats,  and  of  man's  rsdamption  through  Jeeuf  Christ. 
Usmpsrad  with  this  distioctioo,  the  splendor  and 
leaning  «od  ftme  of  l^gypt,  Oiesoe,  and  Boms  ftde 
and  the  tnces  sf  thdr  faaflomee  npoc  the 
as  the  footpt  nti  of  tkr  tiareUsr^psn 


The  impression  thus  produced  ii  materially  aaeisled 
by  the  transparent  eleamewt  of  the  air  and  the  es^ 
ceeding  brightness  of  the  light,  by  which  ohjecta 
that  in  our  duller  atmosphere  vrould  be  invisible 
from  each  other  or  thrown  into  dim  distance  are 
made  distinctly  risible,  and  thus  appear  to  be  much 
nearer  together  than  they  really  are. 

6.  The  highland  district,  thus  surrounded  and 
intersected  by  its  broad  lowbmd  plains,  pnacrvos 
from  north  to  south  a  remarkably  even  and  bori- 
lontal  profile.  Its  average  height  may  be  taken  as 
1,500  to  1,800  feet  above  the  Mediterranean.  It 
can  hardly  be  denominated  a  plateau,  yet  so  evesL^ 
is  the  general  level  preserved,  and  so  thickly  do  tht 
hills  stand  behind  and  between  one  another,  that, 
when  seen  fivm  the  coast  or  the  western  part  of  the 
maritime  phun,  it  has  quite  the  appearance  of  a 
wall,  standing  in  the  background  of  the  rich  dis- 
triet  between  it  and  the  observer  —  a  district 
whieh  from  its  gentle  nnduktions,  and  its  being 
so  nearly  on  a  level  with  the  eye,  appears  almost 
inimeasurabls  in  extent  This  general  monotony 
of  profile  is,  however,  accentuated  at  intervals  hy 
certain  centres  of  devation.  These  occur  in  a  line 
almost  doe  north  and  south,  but  lying  somewhat 
east  of  the  axis  of  the  country,  l^ginning  fVnm 
the  south,  they  are  Kebron,«  3,029  feet  above  the 
Mediterranean:  Jerusalem,  2,610,  and  Mount  of 
Olives,  2,724,  with  yeby  SamuHl  on  the  north, 
2,650:  Bethel,  2,400;  Sinjil,  2,685;  Ebal  and 
Gerizim,  2,700;  "  Little  Hermon  **  and  Tabor  (on 
the  north  side  of  the  Plain  of  Esdraelon),  1,900: 
Safed,  2,775;  Jebel  Jurmuk,  4,000.  Between  these 
elevated  points  runs  the  watershed  f'  of  the  c  mntry 
sending  off  on  either  hand  —  to  the  Jordan  Yal- 
ley  on  the  eart  and  the  Mediterranean  on  the  west, 
and  be  it  remembered  east  and  west^  only  —  the 
long  tortuous  arms  of  its  many  torrent  beds.  But 
though  keeping  north  and  south  as  its  genetal 
direction,  the  line  of  the  watershed  is,  as  might 
be  expected  ftom  the  prevalent  equality  of  level  of 
these  highlands,  and  the  absence  of  anything  like 
ridge  or  saddle,  very  irr^hr,  the  heads  of  the  val* 
leys  on  the  one  side  often  passing  and  "  overUp- 
ping  **  thcee  of  the  other.  Thus  in  the  territory  of 
the  ancient  Bei^jamin,  the  heads  of  the  great  wadles 
Fuwar  (or  Suweinit)  and  Mutynk  (or  KtU)  —  the 
two  main  channels  by  which  the  torrents  of  the 
winter  rains  hurry  down  from  the  bald  hills  of  this 
district  into  the  valley  of  the  Jordan  —  are  at  Birek 
and  Beirtn  respectively,  while  the  great  Wady  Be- 
ietty  which  enten  the  Mediterranean  at  Nnfir  Aujth^ 
a  few  miles  above  JafB^  stretches  its  long  arms  as 
far  as,  and  even  farther  than,  Taiyibeh,  nearh  four 
miles  to  the  east  of  either  Bireh  or  Beitin,  Thus 
also  in  the  more  northern  district  of  Mount  Ephraim 


the  sands  of  the  desert.**  {Pkff>  Q$cgr.  pf  tte  Hbf» 
LoMdy  pp.  2, 18.)  H. 

b  The  same  word  is  used  in  Hebrew  Ibr  "sea  ^  and 
fornwasL" 

o  The  altitudes  are  those  given  by  Tan  da  Tdde, 
after  muoh  eoaiparison  and  investigation.  In  his  Aftf- 
moir  (pp.  170-188).  [For  the  Lebanon  smnmlts,  sse 
AM.  Ami,  zzxlx.  S82.] 

d  for  the  watershed  see  Rittar,  JMAioMftf,  Jorefon, 
pp.  474-486.  His  heights  hava  been  somewhat  mod- 
ified by  more  recent  observations,  fbr  which  see  Yen 
de  Yelde^s  Memoir.         • 

«  Sxeept  in  the  immediate  neighborhood  of  the 
Plsln  of  Ssdrselon,  and  In  the  extreme  north  ~  whsn 
the  dminsf^  Instsad  of  bsing  to  the  Heffitsmmsan 
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■mind  Nabim,  the  nunifieKlkmi  of  that  eilmiive 
gyftem  of  t^alleyi  which  oomUiie  to  form  the  Wadg 
Ferrah  —  one  of  the  nudu  feeden  of  the  oentnl 
Jordan  —  interkoe  and  croM  by  many  miles  thoae 
of  the  Wadff  Shcur^  whoee  principal  arm  is  the 
Valiey  of  NabUu,  and  which  poun  ita  waters  into 
the  Meditenmnean  at  Nnhr  Falaik. 

7.  The  valleys  on  the  two  sides  of  the  watershed 
diiSer  ooosiderably  in  character.  Those  on  the  east 
—  owing  to  the  extraordinary  depth  of  the  Jordan 
Valley  into  which  they  plwige,  and  also  to  the  fact 
already  mentioned^  that  the  watershed  lies  rather 
on  that  side  of  the  highhuid*,  thus  making  the  (all 
man  abrwpt — an  extremely  steep  and  rugged. 
This  is  the  ease  dnxing  the  whole  length  of  the 
wttthera  and  middle  portions  of  the  country.  The 
precipitous  deseent  between  Oliyet  and  Jericho, 
with  which  all  travelleis  in  the  Holy  Land  are  ao- 
qnalntedi  is  a  type,  and  hj  no  means  an  unbir 
type,  of  the  eastern  passes,  ftxmi  JSitweit'oh  and 
Aithjidi  on  the  south  to  Wadjf  Bidtm  on  the 
north.  It  is  only  when  the  junction  between  the 
Phun  of  Eidraeloo  and  the  Jordan  Valley  is  readied, 
that  the  slopes  become  gradual  and  the  ground  6t 
for  the  maneuTcn  of  anything  but  detached  bodies 
of  foot  soldiers. '  But,  rugged  and  difiBcult  as  they 
are,  they  form  the  only  access  to  tiie  upper  country 
flpom  this  side,  and  every  man  or  body  of  men 
who  reached  the  territory  of  Judah,  Bei\jamin,  or 
Ephrsim  from  the  Jordan  Valley,  must  have  climbed 
one  or  other  of  them.^  The  Ammonites  and  Moab> 
ites,  who  at  some  remote  date  left  such  Usting 
traces  of  their  presence  in  the  names  of  Chephar 
ha-Ammonai  and  liichmash,  and  the  Israelites 
pressing  forward  to  the  relief  of  Gibeon  and  the 
slaughter  of  Beth-horon,  doubtless  eutend  alike 
through  the  great  Wady  Fwoar  already  spoken  of. 
The  Moabites,  Edomites,  and  Mehunim  swarmed 
up  to  their  attack  on  Judah  through  the  ereriees 
of  Ainjidi  (2  Chr.  xx.  12, 16).  The  pass  of  Adum- 
mim  was  in  the  days  of  our  Lord  —  what  it  stall  is 
-—  the  regular  route  between  Jericho  and  Jerusalem. 
By  it  Pompey  advanced  with  his  army  when  he 
took  the  dty. 

8.  The  western  vaUeys  are  more  gradual  Ui  their 
slope.  The  level  of  the  extenial  plain  on  this  side 
Is  higher,  and  therefore  the  fiUl  less,  while  at  the 
same  time  the  distance  to  be  traversed  is  much 
greater.  Thus  the  length  of  the  Wndy  BeUU  al- 
ready mentioned,  from  its  remotest  head  at  Tai- 
yibeh  to  the  point  at  which  it  emoges  on  the  Plain 
•>(  Sharon,  may  be  taken  as  20  to  25  miles,  with 
a  total  diflference  of  level  during  that  distance  of 
oerhaps  1,800  fe^  while  the  Wady  tUAty'eh, 
which  fifdls  from  the  other  nde  of  Taitfibeh  into 
the  Jordan,  has  a  distance  of  barely  10  miles  to 
teach  the  Jordan  Valley,  at  the  same  time  falling 
not  less  than  2,800  feet. 

Here  again  the  valleys  are  the  only  means  of 


sr  to  the  Jordan,  is  to  the  LitAny^  —  the  statMBsnt  In 
Che  text  la  striotly  aconrate. 

a  Xottdng  can  aJford  so  strong  a  tsstimony  to  the 
really  unmilltftry  genius  of  the  Oanaanltes,  and  sabss- 
qoently,  in  their  turn,  of  the  Jews  also,  as  the  way  in 
which  tliey  suftred  their  conqoeron  sgain  and  again 
to  advance  through  these  defiles,  where  th«lr  destroy 
dm  might  so  esaily  have  been  eflbcted.  They  always 
lellied  at  once,  and,  shotting,  themselves  up  in  their 
ftroDgholds,  awaited  the  attack  there,  from  J«ieho, 
Beteou,  Jerusalem,  to  SUiatrla,  the  stoty  Is  one  and 
%•  ssoM,— the  dMlke  of  Orlentak  to  flgfat  In  the 
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eommuleBtlDQ  belwean  the  bwbni  and  lbs  W^ 
famd.  From  Jaflh  and  the  oential  |iart  of  the  pUi 
then  are  two  of  these  roads  **  g^g  up  to  Jem- 
salem  '*  :  the  one  to  the  right  by  RamkJk  and  tin 
Wady  Alyi  the  other  to  the  left  by  Lydda,  and 
thence  by  the  Betb-hoians,  or  the  Wady  Btdnmam^ 
and  Gibeon.  The  Ibraier  of  these  hi  modem,  but 
the  latter  Is  the  scene  of  many  a  fismons  Inetdcnt 
hi  the  andent  history.  Over  its  long  aeelivities  the 
Canaanites  were  driven  by  Joshna  to  their  nathe 
plahis;  the  PhiUstines  aeoended  to  Michmaeh  and 
Geba,  and  fled  back  past  AJakm;  the  Syrian  ferae 
wasstopped  and  hurled  back  by  Judas;  the  Bxmmk 
legions  of  Cesttus  GaQus  were  chased  pell-meD  to 
their  stitmghokls  at  Antipatiis. 

9.  Further  south,  the  communloatioDi  betvwn 
the  mountains  of  Judah  and  the  kywhuid  of  PU- 
liitia  ase  hitherto  comparatively  unexpfersd.  Hwy 
were  doubtless  the  scene  of  many  a  foray  and  m- 
pulse  during  the  lifetime  of  Samson  and  the  strug- 
gles of  the  Danites,  but  there  is  no  record  of  tfaeb 
having  been  used  ibr  the  passage  of  any  importaal 
force  dther  in  ancient  or  modem  times.^ 

North  of  Jafla  the  pasKS  are  few.  One  of  tbem, 
by  the  Wady  BtlAiy  led  from  Anttpatris  to  Gopb- 
na.  By  this  route  St  IHtul  was  probably  eonveyed 
away  iiom  Jerusalem.  [Ophki,  Amer.  ed.]  An- 
other leads  from  the  ancient  sanctuary  of  Gilgal 
near  K^r  Sab*f^  to  NaUut.  These  westem  val- 
leys, .tho«igh  easier  than  those  on  the  eastern  dde, 
are  of  sii£  a  nature  as  to  present  great  difikeultias 
to  the  passage  of  any  large  force  encumbered  by 
baggage.  In  feet  theee  mountain  passes  reaHy 
formed  the  security  of  Israel,  and  if  ahe  had  beec 
wise  enough  to  settle  her  own  intestinal  qiiaiids 
without  reference  to  forslgntos,  the  natioo  might 
humanly  speaking,  have  stood  to  the  present  honr. 
The  height,  and  consequent  strength,  which  waa 
the  frequent  boast  of  the  prophets  and  paabniata  in 
regard  to  Jerusslem,  wasno  less  tiue  of  the  whole 
country,  rising  as  it  does  on  all  sides  ftt>m  pfaurs 
so  much  below  it  in  level.  The  armies  of  KfcyyA 
and  Assyria,  as  they  (raced  and  retraced  their  path 
between  Pdusium  and  Carchemish,  must  have 
looked  at  the  fong  wall  of  heigfata  which  doeed  in 
the  broad  level  roulway  they  were  pursuing,  aa  be- 
longing to  a  country  with  which  they  had  no  eon- 
cero.  It  was  to  them  a  natural  mountain  hstneas, 
the  i^iproach  to  which  was  beset  with  difficulties, 
while  its  bars  and  soilless  hills  were  hardly  worth 
the  trouble  of  eonquering,  in  comparison  with  the 
rich  green  plains  of  the  Kupfarates  and  the  Nile, 
or  even  with  the  boundleas  corafiehl  through  wfaidi 
they  were  marching.  This  may  l>e  fairiy  inferred 
from  various  notices  in  Scripture  and  in  cooieBi- 
porary  history.  The  Egyptian  kings,  from  Ram- 
eses  II.  and  Thothmes  III.  to  Pharaoh  Neclio,  were 
in  the  constant  habit '  of  pursuing  this  route  doing 
tfaehr  expedithms  against  the  Chatti,  or  Hiltitei,  in 


open  field,  and  their  power  of  determined 
wlwn  intrenohed  behind  fortifleatfons. 

*  Richard  I ,  when  intending  to  attack  J ^ 

moved  from  Amalon  to  Blanehe  Qanle  (iSk|fir,  or  IVtf  r^ 
Sq/Uk)^  on  the  edge  of  the  monntaina  of  Jndaa ;  axid 
then.  Instead  of  taUag  a  dlnet  rente  to  the  Holy  City 
through  the  passes  of  the  mountains,  tuned  norOi- 
waads  over  the  plain  and  took  the  road  frcm  Bamlek 
to  Bettenuble  (Mite),  that  Is,  the  ordinary  appieaek 
from  Jalh  to  Jerusalem ;  a  droult  of  at  least  fltsi 
days.  (8aeYloisauf,T.48,lnakroi».q^Chiaa(/^p  WL 

«  ^wHnsen,  neto  to  Bsrvi  U.  1 1S7. 
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9m  BOith  of  SjfU;  and  the  two  laatHMuned  moii- 
Md»a  foqglil  battkf  at  li^giddo,  withont^  m  br 
H^  we  know,  haviDg  taken  tlw  trouble  to  penetnte 
Into  tbe  interior  d  the  xuntrj.  The  Pharaoh  who 
■aa  SoiomoQ*!  oontempormry  came  up  the  Philiitine 
plain  aa  fiff  as  Gezer  (probahlj  aboat  HnmUh)^  and 
beaieged  and  deatrojed  it,  without  leaving  anj  im- 
prBMJon  of  Hneatiniw  in  the  aiinab  of  laraeL 
Later  in  the  monarchy,  Paammetiohus  besieged 
Aahdod  in  the  PhiUadne  pUin  for  theestraoniinary 
patiod  of  tweotj-niue  yean  (Herod,  ii.  157) ; 
during  a  portion  of  that  time  an  Aetyrian  army 
frobftbiy  oeeopied  part  of  the  Hune  <^  diitriet,  en- 
deavoring to  relieve  the  town.  The  battlea  must 
have  been  frequent;  and  yet  the  only  reference  to 
these  events  in  the  Bible  is  the  mention  of  the  Aa- 
ijtian  general  by  Isaiah  (zxu  1),  in  to  casual  a  man- 
ner aa  to  lead  irresistibly  to  the  cooeluskm  that 
•either  ^^tiaos  nor  Assyrians  had  come  up  into 
the  bigUand.  This  is  illustrated  by  Nap(3eon*s 
eamoaign  in  Pyestine.  He  entered  it  from  £^(ypt 
by  tUArith^  and  after  overrunning  the  whole  of  the 
k)whmd,  and  taking  Gasa,  Jaflh,  Kamleh,  and  the 
other  places  on  the  phun,  he  writes  to  the  sheikhs 
of  XaUut  and  Jerusalem,  announcing  that  he  has 
DO  intention  of  makiag  war  against  tlm  {CoiTtqh 
(k  Nap.,  No.  4,030,  **  19  Ventoee,  1799  **).  To  use 
his  own  words,  the  highland  eountiy  *^  did  not  lie 
within  his  base  of  operations;  *'  and  it  would  have 
besu  a  waste  of  time,  or  worse,  to  ascend  thither. 

In  the  later  days  of  the  Jewish  nation,  and  during 
the  Crusades,  Jerasalem  beeame  the  great  olgect  of 
contest;  and  then  the  battle-Aeld  of  the  country, 
whkh  had  originally  been  Esdraekm,  was  trans- 
fiened  to  the  maritime  plain  at  the  foot  of  the 
passes  communicating  most  directly  with  the  cap- 
itaL  Here  Judas  Maoeabnus  achieve^  some  of  his 
greatest  triumphs;  and  here  some  of  Herod's  most 
decisive  aetioos  were  fought;  and  Blanchegarde, 
Ascako,  Jaffi^  and  BeiUiuba  (the  Bettenuble  of  the 
Onsading  historian),  still  shine  with  the  brightest 
cays  ci  the  valor  of  Richard  the  Fiist 

10.  When  the  highlands  of  the  country  are 
note  doeely  examined,  a  considerable  difi^nce 
win  be  found  to  exist  in  the  natural  conditum  and 
sppearanoe  of  their  diflbrent  portions.  The  south, 
«s  being  nearer  the  arid  deeort,  and  farther  removed 
from  the  drainage  of  the  moontains,  is  drier  and 
%aB  productive  than  the  north.  The  tract  bek>w 
lebion,  which  fbrms  the  Unk  between  the  hills  of 
Jndah  and  the  desert,  was  known  to  the  ancient 
llefaraws  by  a  term  originally  derived  from  its  dry- 
sess  {Ntytb).  lUs  was  na  south  country.  It 
wntained  the  territory  which  Oaleb  bestowed  on 
bis  daughter,  and  whioh  he  had  afterwards  to  en- 
dow specially  with  the  **  upper  and  lower  springs  ** 
rf  a  leas  parched  knality  (Josh.  xv.  19).     Hen 


•  ffer  Tbettuas^  engsfiment  at  MsgkUo,  see  Da 

Booge^  Intarpralatkm  of  his  monuments  reomtly  di»- 
sevarsd  at  Tbabai,  In  the  Rnm  Arehiologiqw^  1881, 
p.  AM,  ae.    for  Pharaoh  Neoho,  see  3  K.  xxiil.  29. 

ft  The  Idenfeiflcatioa  of  Megiddo,  eoliy*lding  as  It 
iwB  with  the  statements  of  the  Bible,  Is  tolerably 
%fftain  ;  but  at  prssent  as  much  can  hardly  be  said  of 
be  other  names  In  these  lists.  Not  only  doei  th» 
igrevnent  of  the  names  appear  doubtful,  but  the  lists, 
IS  DOW  deeiphered,  pteeent  an  amount  of  eoniyision  ~~ 
yisrwia  the  north  being  jumbled  up  with  thoes  In  ttM 
paath,  etD.  -~  which  raises  a  constant  sospWon. 

e  Is.  xz.  1,  as  expiained  by  Qessnlas,  and  by  law- 
IssBo  (tt.  MS,  uouy 

•  This  Pftslm  Is  also  latefad  la*aM 
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UTtdKaba|,soehai7efhie««water'*  (ISaouxiv. 
11);  and  here  may  well  have  been  the  soene  of  tht 
compceition  of  the  ddd  Psahn(<— the  **dry  and 
thirsty  land  where  no  water  is."  As  the  traveller 
advaneee  north  of  this  tract  there  is  an  improve- 
ment; but  perhaps  no  country  equally  cultivated 
is  men  monotonous,  bare,  or  uninriting  in  its 
aspect,  than  a  great  part  of  the  highkinds  d 
Judah  and  Bei\{amin  during  the  Inigeet  portion  of 
the  year.  The  spring  covers  even  thoee  bald  gvay 
rocka  with  verdure  and  cofor,  and  fills  the  ravines 
with  tonents  of  rushing  water;  but  in  summer 
and  antumn  the  look  of  the  cowitry  fixmi  Hebron 
up  to  Bethel  is  very  dreary  and  deeolate.  TIm 
flowers,  which  for  a  few  weeks  give  so  brilliant^* 
and  vsried  a  hue  to  whole  dis^ts,  wither  and 
vanish  before  the  first  fierce  rays  of  the  sun  of 
summer:  they  are  **  to-day  in  the  field  —  to* 
morrow  cast  into  the  oven."  Bounded/  hiUs  of 
moderate  height  fill  up  the  view  on  every  side, 
their  coarae  gray'  stone  continually  discovering 
itself  through  the  tliin  coating  of  soil,  and  hardly 
distinguishable  fh>m  the  remains  of  the  ancient 
terraces  which  run  round  them  with  the  regularity 
of  oontour  lines,  or  from  the  confused  heaps  of 
ruin  which  occupy  the  site  of  former  village  or 
fbrtrees.  On  some  of  the  hills  the  terraces  have 
been  repaired  or  reconstructed,  and  these  contain 
plantations  of  olives  or  figs,  sometimes  with  and 
sometimes  without  rineyaids,  surrounded  by  rough 
stone  walls,  and  with  the  watch-towers  at  the 
comers,  eo  familiar  to  us  from  the  parablea  of  the 
Old  and  New  Testaments.  Others  have  a  shaggy 
covering  of  oak  bushes  in  dumps.  There  are  tra- 
ditions that  in  former  times  the  road  between 
Bethlehem  and  Hebron  was  lined  with  large  trees; 
but  all  that  now  remains  of  them  are  the  large 
oak-roots  which  are  embedded  in  the  rocky  m^ 
and  are  dug  up  by  the  peasants  for  fuel  (Bliss 
Beaufort,  11. 134).  The  \'alleys  of  denudatkm  whieh 
diride  these  monotonous  hills  are  also  planted  with 
figs  or  olives,  but  oftener  cultivated  with  com  or 
dowrra^  the  long  reed-like  stalks  of  which  remain 
on  the  stony  ground  till  the  next  eeed-time,  and 
give  a  singularly  dry  and  sfoveuly  look  to  the  fields. 
The  general  absence  of  fences  in  the  valleys  does 
not  render  them  less  desolate  to  an  English  eye, 
and  where  a  fence  is  now  and  then  encountered,  it 
is  either  a  stone  wall  trodden  down  and  dilapidated, 
or  a  hedge  of  the  prickly-pear  cactus,  giuint,  irreg* 
ular,  and  ugly,  without  being  picturesque.  Often 
the  track  rises  and  foils  for  miles  together  over  the 
edgee  of  the  white  strata  uptumed  into  almoct  a 
vertical  A  poaition;  or  over  aheete  of  bare  rock 
spread  out  like  flag-atones,'  and  marked  with  fissuiea 
which  have  all  the  regularity  of  artificial  Joints; 
or  afong  narrow  channels,  through  which  the  feet 

ksi  road  of  the  deep  deeoent  to  Jerieho  and  the  Jer> 
dan.    See  Ouvsa,  MocsT  or,  p.  8218  a. 

e  Stanley  {8.  ^  P.  p.  189)  — not  prone  to  exag- 
gerate color  (comp.  87,  ^  Patra  ")  —speaks  of  It  as  "  a 
blase  of  scarlet.** 

/  "  Rounded  sweUlng  massss  like  huge  bubbles,*' 
■ays  Mr.  Seddoo  the  painter  (p.  122).  ''hoh  one 
uglier  than  Ifes  neighbor  **(MlM  Beaufort,  fl.  97).  See 
also  the  dseoription  of  Bussmgw  the  gsolq^sl,  la 
Bitter,  /ontfaa,  p.  496. 

e  «  Often  lookfa^M  If  homtlntbsUhi*'    ii 

a,  p.  172). 

A  i«  at  BtU^  (Beth-hcrsn). 

i  Am  sooth  of  Bmh'ii  OMhsIl,  and 
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if  aanturiai  of  trafellen  han  with  diffietiHy  re- 
liiiMd  thar  hold  on  the  iteep  deellTities;  or  down 
flights  of  iiregulBT  ttepe  hewn  or  worn  in  the  solid 
rede  of  the  nyine,  i&d  strewed  thick  with  innu- 
oiersble  loose'  stoius.  Even  the  gr^y  vilhiges  — 
always  on  the  top  or  near  the  top  of  the  hills  —  do 
but  add  to  the  dreariness  of  the  scene  by  the  forlorn 
look  which  their  flat  rooft  and  absence  of  windows 
pfeaent  to  a  European  eye,  and  by  the  poverty  and 
rain  so  nniversal  among  them.  At  Jerusalem  this 
reaches  its  climax,  and  in  the  leaden  ashy  hue 
which  overspreads,  for  the  m^or  part  of  the  year, 
much  of  the  hndaeape  immediately  contiguous  to 
the  city,  and  which  may  well  be  owing  to  the  d^ 
Ws^of  its  sncoessiTe  demolitions,  there  is  some- 
thhig  unspeakably  aliectlng.  The  solitude  which 
feigns  throughout  most  of  these  hills  and  valleys 
Is  also  very  striking.  «  For  miles  and  miles  there 
is  often  no  appearance  of  life  except  the  occasional 
goat-herd  on  the  hill-side,  or  gathering  of  women 
at  the  welb."  « 

To  the  west  and  northwest  of  the  highlands, 
where  the  sea-breezes  are  ielt,  there  is  considerably 
more  vegetation.  The  IVntfy  e^-SunU  derives  its 
name  fiom  the  acacias  which  line  its  sides.  In 
the  same  neighborhood  olives  abound,  and  give  the 
country  ^  almost  a  wooded  appearance  **  (Rob.  ii. 
91,  22).  The  dark  grateftil  foliage  of  the  buim,  or 
terebinth,  Is  frequent ;  and  one  of  these  trees,  per- 
haps the  laigest  in  Palestine,  stands  a  few  minutes* 
rkke  from  the  ancient  Socho  (iind.  222).  About 
ten  miles  north  of  this,  near  the  site  of  the  ancient 
Kirjath-jearim,  the  **city  of  forests,**  are  some 
thickets  of  pine  (sndber)  and  laurel  (kebkdb)^  which 
Tobler  eompares  with  European  woods  {liUe  IVan- 
dtifUigy  p.  178). 

11.  Hitherto  we  have  spoken  of  the  central  and 
norifaem  portions  of  Judssa.  Its  eastern  portion 
—  a  tract  some  9  or  10  miles  in  width  by  about  35 
in  length  —  which  intervenes  between  the  centre 
and  the  abrupt  descent  to  the  Dead  Sea,  u  fiu-  more 
wild  and  desolate,  and  that  not  for  a  portion  of  the 
year  only,  but  throughout  it.''  lliis  must  have 
been  always  what  it  is  now — an  uninhabited  desert, 
beeause  uninhabitable;  "a  l>are  arid  wilderness; 
an  endless  succession  of  shapeless  yellow  and  ash- 
e<4ored  hills,  without  grass  or  shrubs,  without 
water,  and  almost*  without  life,** — even  without 
ruins,  with  the  rare  exoeptions  of  Masada,  and  a 
solitary  watch-tower  or  two. 

12  No  descriptive  sketch  of  this  part  of  the 
oountry  can  be  complete  which  does  not  allude  to 
the  caverns,  characteristic  of  all  limestone  districts, 
but  here  existing  in  astonishing  numbers.  Every 
hill  and  ravine  is  pierced  with  them,  some  very 
large  anl  of  curious  formation  —  perhaps  partly 
vatural,  partly  arttfieial  —  othen  mere  grottoes. 
Hany  of  them  are  connected  with  most  important 
«nd  interesting  events  of  the  ancient  history  of  the 

«  As  Id  the  Wady  Aly^  7  miles  wert  of  Jenualem. 
tm  Bsaomont'i  description  of  this  route  in  his  Diary 
t^o  Journey,  etc.  i.  19Q. 

&  See  JiansALiM,  vol.  U.  p  1280  b.  The  same  re- 
Viark  will  tte  found  In  Seddon^s  Urnioir,  p.  108. 

c  Stanitfy.  S.  ^  P.  p.  117. 

<l  V-^n  on  tba  8tfa  Janoaxy,  De  Sauky  found  no 
vater 

•  >an  de  Telde,  Syr.  ^  Pa/  Ii.  90;  and  see  the 
nms  still  more  f'^'vibly  stated  on  p.  101;  and  a 
(Mf hlo  deKsription  b^  Miss  Beanfbrt,  U.  102, 108, 127, 
118.  The  eharanter  of  the  upper  part  of  the  district, 
le  the  If.  JL  or  (he  Uouni  of  OUvas,  is  well  selasd  by 
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ooontry.  Especially  la  this  true  of  the  dbtrfal 
now  under  consideration.  Machpelah,  Makkedah, 
Adullam,  En-gedi,  names  inseparably  eonneeted 
with  the  lives,  adventures,  and  deaths  of  Abraham 
Joshua,  David,  and  other  Old  Testament  worthier 
are  all  within  the  small  eirele  of  the  territory  of 
Judasa.  Moreover,  there  is  perfa^  hardly  one  of 
these  caverns,  howerer  small,  which  haa  not  at 
some  time  or  other  ftimished  a  hiding-pbice  to 
some  ancient  Hebrew  from  the  sweeping  ineorsieni 
of  Philistine  or  Amalekite.  For  the  beariog  which 
the  present  treatment  of  many  of  the  caveras  haa 
on  the  modem  religious  aspect  of  Palestine,  and 
for  the  remarkable  symbol  which  they  ftimiah  oi 
the  life  of  Israel,  the  reader  must  be  reteied  to  a 
striking  passsge  hi  Sinai  and  Palestine  (eh.  iL  z. 
8).     [Cavk.] 

13.  Hie  bareness  and  Jijneas  which  prevaHi 
more  or  less  in  Juds»  is  owing  partly  to  the 
absence  of  wood  (see  below),  partly  to  its  proximity 
to  the  desert,  and  partly  to  a  scarcity  of  water, 
arising  ttom  its  distanoe  from  the  Lebimon.  Hm 
abundant  springs  which  form  so  delightftd  a  fieatnre 
of  the  country  ftirther  north,  and  many  of  which 
conUuue  to  flow  even  after  the  hottest  snmmen, 
are  here  very  rarely  met  with  after  the  rainy  sea- 
son is  over,  and  their  place  is  but  pooriy  supplied 
by  the  weUs,  themselves  but  lew  in  number,  bored 
down  into  the  white  rock  of  the  universal  sub- 
stratum, and  with  mouths  so  narrow  and  so  caie- 
f\illy  closed  that  they  may  be  easily  paased  without 
notice  by  traveUers  unaccustomed  to  the  country./ 
[Wkllb.] 

14.  But  to  this  discouraging  aspeet  there  are 
happUy  some  important  exoeptions.  The  vaOey  of 
Urlds,  south  of  Bethlehem,  contuns  springs  which 
in  abundance  and  excellence  rival  even  those  of 
Nnbtus;  the  huge  **  Pools  of  Sobmon"  are  enough 
to  supply  a  district  for  many  miles  round  them; 
and  the  cultivation  now  going  on  in  that  iKighbor- 
hood  shows  what  might  be  done  with  a  soil  which 
requires  only  irrigation  and  a  moderate  amount  of 
labor  to  evoke  a  boundless  produce.  At  Bethlebea 
and  Mar  EUfd*,  too,  and  in  the  nnghborhood  of 
the  Convent  of  the  Cross,  and  especially  near  He- 
bron, there  are  excellent  examples  of  what  can  be 
done  with  vineyards,  and  {Jantations  of  ofivcs  and 
flg- trees.  And  it  must  not  be  forgotten  that  during 
the  limited  time  when  the  plains  and  bottoms  are 
covered  with  waving  crops  of  green  or  golden  oon, 
and  when  the  naked  rocks  are  shrouded  in  that 
brilliant  covering  of  flowen  to  which  allusion  has 
already  been  made,  the  appearance  of  things  most 
be  fiur  more  inriting  than  it  Is  during  thai  greater 
portion  of  the  year  which  elapses  after  the  harvest, 
and  which,  as  being  the  more  habitual  aspect  of 
the  scene,  has  hem  dwdt  upon  above. 

15.  It  is  obvious  that  b  the  ancient  days  of  the 
nation,  when  Judah  and  Benjamin  possesMd  tfae 


Ur.  Seddon :  **  A  wilderneas  of  mountain-tops.  In 
places  toeaed  up  like  waves  of  mud,  In  others  ■ilnllai 
over  with  mvines,  like  models  made  of  crmnpUd  hrowm 
paprTy  the  nearer  ones  wlUtlsh,  stmred  witii  rocks  and 
bushes  *'  (Jkfifnoi/,  p.  204). 

/  There  Is  no  adequate  provision  liere  or  elsewiMn 
in  Paleetine  (except  perhaps  in  Jeruaalem)  for  oaca» 
ing  aod  praaerring  the  water  wlilch  fiUls  in  the  baavi 
rains  of  winter  and  8|»ing  —a  provision  easUj 
and  Ibund  to  answer  admirably  in  countries 
drenmstanced,  such  as  Malta  and  Bemnda, 
rains  ftnmiab  almost  the  whste  walsr  sofi^. 
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dMBii^  population  indieatad  in  tha  Bible,  the  coih 
iitioo  end  Mpeet  of  the  oonntoy  moii  have  been 
fsry  diflfaeni.  Of  thii  there  an  not  wanting  auie 
•rideDoea,  There  is  no  oountry  in  which  the  ruined 
lowns  bear  eo  laige  a  proportion  to  tlioae  atill  ex- 
isting. Haidlj  a  hiU-top  of  the  many  within  sight, 
that  is  not  cowed  with  vestiges  of  some  fortress  or 
diy.*  That  this  numerous  population  icnew  how 
most  eflectoallj  to  cultivate  their  rocky  territory, 
is  shown  by  the  remains  of  their  ancient  terraces, 
which  constantly  meet  the  eye,  the  only  mode  of 
kosfaanding  so  scanty  a  coating  of  soil,  and  pre- 
feoting  ita  being  washed  by  tlie  torrents  into 
the  T^ya.  These  frequent  remains  enable  the 
tnweQer  to  form  an  idea  of  the  loolc  of  the  land- 
scape when  they  were  Icept  op.  But,  besides  this, 
faresta  a4>pear  to  have  stood  in  many  parts  of  Ju- 
diea^  nntU  the  repeated  invasions  and  sieges  caused 
their  fid],  and  the  wretched  government  of  the 
l\irks  prevented  their  reinstatement;  and  all  this 
vegetation  most  have  reacted  on  the  moisture  of 
the  climate,  and,  by  pre«ervuig  the  water  ui  many 
a  ravine  and  natural  reservoir,  where  now  it  is  rap- 
idly dried  by  the  fierce  sun  of  the  early  summer, 
Buut  ha^*e  infiueneed  materially  the  loolc  and  the 
cesoorcea  of  the  country. 

16.  Advancing  northward  from  Judiea  the 
country  becomes  gradually  more  open  and  pleas- 
ant. Plains  of  goiwl  soil  occur  between  the  bills, 
St  first  amall,<^  but  afterwards  comparatively  huge. 
[n  some  eases  (such  as  the  Afukhmi^  which  stretchce 
away  from  the  feet  of  Gerizim  for  several  miles  to 
the  south  and  east)  these  would  be  remarfcalile  any- 
where, llie  billa  assume  here  a  mcne  varied  as- 
pect than  in  the  southern  districts,  springs  are 
more  abundant  and  more  permanent,  until  at  last, 
when  the  district  of  the  ./e^  NabUU  U  leached  — 
the  ancient  Mount  I^phraim,  —  the  traveller  en- 
ooonters  an  atmosphere  and  an  amount  of  vegeta- 
tion and  water  which,  if  not  so  tnuuoetidently 
ioiely  as  the  representations  of  enthusiastic  trav- 
eflen  would  make  it,  is  yet  grmtly  superior  to  any- 
thing he  has  met  with  in  J  odea,  and  even  suffi- 
cient to  leeall  much  of  the  scenery  of  the  West. 

17.  Perhaps  the  Springs  are  the  only  objects 
which  In  themselves,  and  apart  from  their  associa- 
tkttM,  really  strike  an  English  traveller  with  aston- 
ishment and  admiration.  Such  glorious  fountains 
IB  those  of  Ain-JaUd  or  the  Rnt  ei-MukdUa^  where 
i  great  body  of  the  deanxt  water  wells  silently  but 
flnlUy  out  from  deep  blue  noessea  worn  m  the  foot 
of  a  low  diiTof  limestone  rock,  and  at  once  forms 
a  considerable  stream— or  as  that  of  Tetl  e^ATWy, 
eddying  forth  from  the  base  of  a  lovely,  wooded 
mound  into  a  wide,  deep,  and  limpid  pool  — or 
those  of  Baniat  and  F^eh,  where  a  huge  river 
leaps  headlong,  foaming  and  roaring,  from  its  cave 
—or  even  as  that  fAJidn^  bubbling  upwards  from 
the  Wvel  ground  —  are  very  rarely  to  be  met  with 
out  of  irr^ular,  rocky,  mountainous  countries,  and 
bsing  saeh  unusual  sights  can  hardly  be  kwked  on 
by  the  traveller  without  surprise  and  emotkm. 
ftit,  added  to  this  their  natural  impreasiveness, 
4we  is  the  consideration  of  the  prominent  part 
which  so  many  of  these  springs  have  played  in  the 
kiatory.    Even  the  caverns  are  not  more  charao- 

•  Stanley,  8.  ^  P.  p.  117,  where  the  Imsods  Co  be 
islheted  from  these  ruins  of  so  many  suoooarive  na- 
looo  and  raoee  ars  admlxably  drawn  out. 

ft  Vor  a  list  of  khaie,  sm  Foaisf 

•  Tlut  aft  the  nottbem  foot  of  NAv  OmmwU^v^  cT 
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teriatic  of  Palestine,  or  oftener  mentioned  in  tht 
accounts  both  of  the  great  natimal  crises  and  of 
more  ordinary  transactions.  It  is  sufficient  berp 
to  name  En-hakkore,  En-gedi,  Gihon,  and,  in  this 
particular  district,  the  spring  of  Harod,  the  foun- 
tain of  Jezreel,  En-dor,  and  En-gannim,  reserving 
a  fuller  treatment  of  the  sulyect  for  the  special  head 
of  Spkinos.     [See  also  Fouktaims.] 

18.  The  valleys  which  lead  down  firom  the  upper 
level  in  this  district  to  the  valley  of  the  Jordan, 
and  the  mountains  through  which  they  desosnd, 
are  also  a  great  improvement  on  those  which  fonn 
the  eastern  portbu  of  Judah,  and  even  of  Baya- 
min.  The  valleys  are  (as  already  remarked)  lea 
precipitous,  because  the  level  from  which  they  stall 
in  their  descent  is  lower,  while  that  of  the  Jordas 
Valley  is  higher;  and  they  have  lost  that  savage 
character  which  distinguishes  the  naked  o&fls  of 
the  wadies  StuounU  and  Kdi^  of  Ute  Amjidi  or 
Zwotirah^  and  have  become  wider  and  shallower, 
swelling  out  here  and  there  into  basins,  and  con- 
taiuhig  much  land  under  cultivation  more  or  less 
regular.  Fine  streams  run  through  many  of  thest 
^idleys,  in  which  a  considerable  body  of  water  ii 
found  even  aft^  the  ht^test  and  lon^t  summen^ 
their  banks  hidden  by  a  thick  sbrubbeiy  of  oleao- 
ders  and  other  flowering  trees,  —  truly  a  delicious 
sight,  and  one  most  rarely  seen  to  the  south  of  J»> 
nunlem,  or  within  many  miles  to  the  north  of  it. 
The  mountains,  though  bare  of  wood  and  but  par- 
tially cultivated,  have  none  of  that  arid,  worn  kx»k 
which  renders  those  east  of  Uebro'n,  and  even  thooi 
between  Mukhmasand  Jericho,  so  repulsive.  la 
foct,  the  eastern  district  of  the  Jtbel  NalM$  con> 
tains  some  of  the  most  fertile  and  \-aluable  spots 
m  Palestine.<< 

19.  Hardly  less  rich  is  the  extensiTe  regiou 
which  lies  northwest  of  the  city  of  Nablm^  betweso 
it  and  Carmel,  in  which  the  mountains  gradually 
break  down  into  the  PUdn  of  Sharon.  This  has 
been  very  imperfectly  expfored,  but  it  is  spoken  ol 
as  extremely  fertile  —  hitge  fields  of  com,  with 
occasional  tracts  of  wood,  recalling  the  county  of 
Kent'  —  but  mostly  a  continued  expanse  of  skip- 
ing  downs. 

20.  lint  with  all  its  richness,  and  all  its  advance 
on  the  southern  part  of  the  oountry,  there  is  a 
strange  dearth  of  natural  wood  about  this  central 
district.  01ive4rees  are  indeed  to  be  found  every- 
where, but  they  are  artificially  oultivated  for  their 
fruit,  and  the  olive  is  not  a  tree  which  adds  to  the 
fook  of  a  landscape.  A  few  carobs  are  also  met 
with  in  such  richer  spots  as  the  Valley  of  Nablm. 
But  of  all  natural  non-frult4>earing  trees  there  is 
a  singular  dearth.  It  is  this  which  makes  tht 
wooded  sides  of  Carmel  and  the  park-like  sceosij 
of  the  adjacent  slopes  and  pUins  so  remarkabla» 
True,  when  compared  with  European  timber,  the 
trees  are  but  small,  but  their  abundance  is  in 
strong  contrast  with  the  abeolute  dearth  of  wood 
in  the  neighboring  mountains.  Carmel  is  always 
mentioned  by  the  ancient  prophets  and  poeta  as 
remarkable  for  its  luxuriance;  and,  as  there  is  oc 
reason  to  believe  that  it  has  changed  its  chanwter. 
we  have,  in  the  expressione  referred  to,  pretty  con* 
olusive  evidence  that  the  kx>k  of  the  ai^oinhig  dis 


«hteh  rise  the  fsntle  hills  which  bsar  the 
Oibeon,  NebalUit,  elo.,  Is  perhaps  the  first  of 
the  advance  ficom  scmih  to  north. 

d  fioblofon,  Bt'M  Acs.  Ui.  804. 

•  Lord  LindsBj  (Boha^Sed.),  p.  956 
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Mot  of  Ephiaim  was  not  ntj  difbnnt  Umo  from 
vtel  it  it  DOW. 

SI.  No  tooncr,  howofw,  is  the  Pliiii  of  Eidni> 
ikm  paand,  than  »  ooinidflnbb  improvemeDt  is 
|ierceptible.  The  low  hUb  wiiieh  spread  down 
finoni  the  mountains  of  GalUee,  and  farm  the  bar^ 
iter  between  the  pbins  of  Akka  and  Esdnekmi  are 
oov<ned  with  timber,  of  modcrmte  aise,  it  is  tme, 
but  of  thick,  Tigoroas  growth,  and  pleasant  to  the 
ty^  Eastward  of  these  liilh  rises  the  itnmd  mass 
3f  Tabor,  dark  with  its  copses  of  oak,  and  set  off 
by  contrast  with  the  bare  slopes  of  JeM  ed-Duhy 
(the  so-called  **  Little  Hermon")  and  the  white 
hiOs  of  Nazareth.  North  of  Tabor  and  Nasarsth 
is  the  plain  of  el-BuUauf^  an  upland  tract  Idtherto 
very  imperfectly  described,  but  apparently  of  a 
similar  nature  to  Esdraekm,  though  rnnoh  more 
elevaied.  It  runs  Ihm  east  to  west,  in  which  di- 
reetion  it  is  perliaps  ten  miles  kmg,  by  two  miles 
wide  at  its  broadest  part  It  is  described  aa  ex- 
tremely ibrttle,  and  abounding  in  vegetation.  Be- 
yond Uiis  the  amount  of  natunl  growth  increases 
at  every  step,  until  towards  the  north  the  country 
becomes  what  even  in  the  West  would  be  considered 
as  weU  timbered.  The  centre  part  ^the  watershed 
between  the  upper  end  of  the  Jordan  Valley  on  the 
one  hand,  and  the  Mediterranean  on  the  other,  b 
a  auocession  of  swelling  hills,  coTerod  with  oak  and 
terebiuth,  its  occasional  ravines  thickly  clothed  in 
addition  with  maple,  arbutus,  sumach,  and  other 
So  abundant  is  the  timber  that  brge  quan- 
of  it  are  regulaiiy  carried  to  the  se»-eoast  at 
Tyre,  and  there  shipped  as  fuel  to  the  towns  on 
the  coast  (Rob.  ii.  4<K)).  The  general  level  of  the 
country  is  not  quite  eqiud  to  that  of  Jodsa  and 
Samaria,  but  on  the  other  hand  there  are  points 
which  reach  a  greater  elevation  than  anything  in 
the  south,  such  as  the  prominent  group  of  Jtbtt 
Jurmmkf  and  perhaps  7V6fiiA  —  and  which  have 
all  the  greater  eflbct  from  the  sonoonding  country 
being  lower.  Tibntn  Ilea  about  the  centre  of  the 
district,  and  as  tut  north  as  this  the  valleys  run 
east  and  west  of  the  watershed,  but  abore  it  they  nm 
northwards  into  the  lAtdmft  which  cleaves  the  coun- 
try from  east  to  west,  and  fbrms  the  northern  border 
of  the  district,  and  indeed  of  the  Holy  Land  itself. 

23.  The  notices  of  this  romantic  district  in  the 
Bible  are  but  scanty;  in  fact,  till  the  date  of  the 
New  Testament,  when  it  had  acquired  the  name  of 
Galilee,  it  may  be  said,  for  all  purposes  of  his- 
.ory,  to  be  hardly  mentioned.  And  even  in  the 
New  Testamrat  times  the  interest  Is  confined  to  a 
rery  small  portfen  —  the  south  and  southwest  oor- 
icr,  containing  Nasareth,  Cana,  and  Naln,  on  the 
soniines  of  Esdraeton,  Capernaum,  Tiberias,  and 
jeoneaaret,  on  the  maigin  of  the  Lake.* 

In  the  great  Rqman  conquest,  or  rather  destruo- 
ion,  of  Galilee,  which  preoeded  the  fall  of  Jerusa- 
lem, the  contest  penetrated  but  a  short  distance 
Into  the  interior.  Jotapata  and  Giscala  —  neitber 
sf  them  more  than  19  miles  ttom  the  Lake  —  are 
lie  fiuthest  points  to  which  we  know  of  the  strug- 
gle extending  in  that  wooded  and  impenetrable 
iistrict  One  of  the  earliest  accounts  we  possess 
lescribes  it  as  a  land  »* quiet  and  secure*'  (Judg. 


«  The  aanclaUons  of  Mt  Tabor,  dim  as  thsy  are, 
Mong  to  the  Old  Testament :  Ibr  there  can  be  my 
BtUs  doubt  th^t  it  WIS  no  mora  the  scene  of  the 
than  th  Moua'  of  Olives  was.  [Baa- 
ed.   Tabok 
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xvitt.  t7).  lliaiB  is  no  thofonghtee  thnagli  Hi 
nor  any  indwefment  to  make  one.  May  there  Ml 
be,  fsllnd  in  the  reeesses  of  theae  woody  hiBs  and 
intricate  valleys,  many  a  viUage  wfaoae  inhabilanis 
have  lived  on  tnm  age  to  age,  nndktarbad  by  tht 
invasions  and  depopuhtions  with  wiiich  Israottlss^ 
Assyrians,  Romans,  and  Moalems  have  enmessire^y 
visited  the  more  open  and  aeoessiblB  parts  of  the 
country? 

S8.  'From  the  present  appesranee  of  this  dbMst 
we  may,  with  aome  aUowancea,  periiaps  gain  an 
idea  of  what  the  more  southern  portkms  of  tht 
central  highlands  were  during  the  earlier  periodi 
in  the  history.  There  is  little  material  diflhnBOi 
in  the  natural  conditions  of  the  two  regioot.  Qi^ 
ilee  Is  slightly  nearer  tlie  springs  and  the  ooal 
breeses  of  the  snow-covered  Lebanon,  and  ftaitbsf 
distant  tnm  the  hot  siroccos  of  the  southern  dM- 
erts,  and  the  voleanie  nature  of  a  pottion  of  Hi 
soil  is  more  &voreble  to  vegetation  than  the  chalk 
of  Judaa;  but  these  cfavumstanoes,  though  thsy 
would  tell  to  a  certain  dogree,  would  not  prodnes 
any  very  marked  differences  in  the  appearance  el 
the  country  prorided  other  conditions  were  aUka. 
It  therefore  aeems  isir  to  beliere  that  the  hilk  of 
Shechem,  Bethel,  and  Hebron,  when  Abram  flnt 
wandered  over  them,  were  not  very  infMor  to  those 
of  the  Btlad  Bttharak  or  the  BeUad  eUButUn^, 
The  timber  was  probably  smaller,  but  the  oak- 
groves^  of  Moreh,  Mamre,  'IU)or,«  must  hare  eon* 
sisted  of  htfge  trees;  and  the  narrative  implies  thai 
the  t^forests'*  or  t«woods*'  of  Hareth,  2aph,  and 
Bethel  were  more  than  mere  scrub. 

84.  The  causes  of  tiie  present  bareness  of  tha 
free  of  the  country  are  two,  which  indeed  can 
hardly  be  separated.  The  first  is  the  deetmetion 
of  the  timber  in  that  long  series  of  sieges  and  hi- 
vsaions  which  began  with  the  bvasion  of  Shlahak 
(B.  c.  circa  970)  and  has  not  yet  come  to  an  end. 
This,  by  depriving  the  soil  and  the  siresms  of  shsl> 
ter  flrom  the  burning  eun,  at  onoe  made,  as  it  in- 
variably  does,  the  dlmato  more  arid  tlum  before, 
and  doubtless  diminished  the  rainfklL  The  sseood 
ii  the  decay  of  the  terraces  necessary  to  retain  the 
soil  on  the  steep  slopes  of  the  round  hUb.  This 
decay  is  owing  to  the  general  unsettlement  and  hn- 
seeurity  which  have  been  the  lot  of  this  poor  Kttle 
country  almost  ever  since  the  Babylonian  conquest 
The  terraces  onoe  gone,  there  was  nothing  to  pre- 
vent the  soil  which  they  supported  being  waahad 
away  by  the  heavy  rains  of  winter;  and  it  is  hope- 
less to  look  for  a  renewal  of  the  wood,  or  fbr  any 
real  improvement  in  the  general  Cmsc  of  the  eonn- 
try,  until  they  have  been  firrt  refistablished.  This 
cannot  happen  to  any  extent  until  a  Just  and  imi 
government  shall  give  confidence  to  the  inhab- 
itants. 

85.  Few  things  are  a  more  constant  aoone  of 
surprise  to  the  stranger  in  the  Holy  Land  than  tht 
manner  in  which  the  hill-tops  are,  throughovt, 
selected  for  habitation.  A  town  in  a  valley  is  a 
rare  exception.  On  the  other  hand,  aeane  a  ata^ 
eminence  of  the  multitude  alwaya  in  sight  but  is 
crowned  with  its  city  or  village,^  inhaUtBd  or  In 
ruins,  often  so  pbced  as  if  not  acceasibility  bat  in« 

b  In  the  Authorised  Version  rsndersd  inaooumlSli 

e  Tkbor  (1  Sam.  z.  8)  has  no  connsotton  wttt  Ikt 
mount  of  the  same  name. 

d  The  same  tUng  may  be  observed,  fhomlh  ne 
wllh  the  ssms  exelMlve  regularly,  In  Prewsnae^  a 
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MMibili^  ImmI  bMD  Um  oku«et  of  ito  build«B.« 
had  IimIbiiiI  tach  wm  their  otjjaot.  There  groape 
•f  mktd^  forioni  itnietaTCi,  (Sled  inrqiiihrij  ooe 
•far  Hm  dher  on  the  cam  of  the  hUUop,  their* 
WBtingnlnr  ootliiie»  flat  roofr,  alio  bknk  waUs,  lug- 
KMtlve  to  the  weetern  mind  nther  of  fiMtoeM  thaa 
of  pOMofol  habitotion,  surroanded  by  filthy  heape 
if  the  nibbiah  of  eentorieB,  approaehed  only  by  the 
narrow,  winding  path,  won  white,  on  the  gmy  or 
bfewB  bnaai  of  the  hill— an  the  lineal  deicend- 
aalB,  if  indeed  they  do  not  sometimes  contain  the 
actual  ramains,  of  the  ^  fenced  cities,  gnat  and 
wallBd  np  to  heaven,*'  which  an  so  finquently 
i—ntftnwwd  in  the  records  of  the  bnelite  oonqoest. 
They  bear  witacae  now,  no  Icai  sorely  than  they 
dU  even  in  that  early  age,  and  as  they  have  done 
thraoi^  all  the  ravages  and  conqneiAs  of  thirty 
eeatanea,  to  the  insecurity  of  the  country  — >  to  the 
eentiuiial  lisIc  of  sudden  plunder  and  destruction 
ineoRod  by  those  rash  enoui^  to  take  up  their 
dwelling  in  the  plain.  Another  and  hardly  less 
valid  reaaon  for  the  practice  is  ftimished  in  the 
tenna  of  ovr  Lord*s  well-known  apologue,  — namely, 
the  tnaefaeroaa  natunof  the  looee  allnvial  <*  sand  " 
of  the  plain  under  the  sudden  rush  of  the  winter 
torrenta  from  the  neighboring  hills,  as  compared 
with  the  oafeiy  and  firm  foundation  attainable  by 
bnilding  on  the  naked  '*nek  "  of  the  hills  them- 
selves (Matt.  Tit.  94-37). 

98.  These  hiU-towns  wen  not  what  gave  the 
KsaeHteB  their  main  difficulty  in  the  occupation  of 
the  eouatry.  Wherever  strength  of  arm  and  fleet* 
Mss  of  foot  availed,  then  these  hardy  warriors, 
fiene  as  Hods,  sudden  and  swift  as  eagles,  sure- 
footed and  fleet  as  the  wiU  deer  on  the  hills  (1  Chr. 
KiL  8;  9  Sam.  L  98,  ii.  18),  easUy  oonqnered.  It 
vrss  in  the  plains,  when  the  horses  and  chariots  of 
Ihe  Ganaanitae  and  PUlistuws  had  space  to  m»- 
•Msnvre,  that  they  foilsd  in  distodging  the  aborigines. 
**  Jndah  drave  out  the  inhabitants  of  the  mountain, 
bul  ooold  not  drive  out  the  inhabitants  of  the  val- 
ley, beeanse  they  had  ehariota  of  iron  •  •  .  • 
neither  oonld  Msnsssah  drin  out  the  inhabitants 
sf  Betb-ehean  ....  nor  Meglddo,**  in  the 
plain  of  ISsdrselon  ••••<*  nor  could  £ph- 
rsim  drive  out  the  Ganaanites  that  dwelt  in  Geaer," 
en  tbe  maritime  phun  near  Aunleh  •  •  .  • 
"  nor  eoold  Asber  drive  out  the  inhabitants  of  Ac- 
cho  ....  and  the  Amorites  forced  the 
childnn  of  Dan  Into  the  mountain,  for  they  would 
net  soilbr  them  to  come  down  into  the  valley  '* 
(Jndg.  L  19-^).  Thus  in  this  caae  the  oidinary 
sooditions  of  conquest  wen  reverud  —  the  conquer* 
'?n  took  the  hilb,  the  conquend  kept  the  plains. 
To  «  people  so  exclusive  as  the  Jews  then  must 
base  beeo  a  eoostant  eatisfsction  in  the  elevation 
and  inaoceesibili^  of  their  higUand  regions.  This 
it  erident  in  every  page  of  their  literature,  which 
a  tinipedthroagbout  with  a  highland  oobring.  The 
i  monntnina  **  wen  to  <*  brii^  peace,"  the  "  little 
sifle,  jostioe  to  the  people: "  when  plenty  came, 
the  eom  was  to  flourish  on  the  **  top  of  the  moun- 
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sovnivy  whieh,  in  Its  natoral  and  artificial  ftatures, 
insents  maoj  a  likeness  to  Meetine. 

•  Bioee  tbe  8avfour*S  lUaitration  item  t^a  dl.; 
^  CO  »  hlU  "  (Matt.  ▼.  14)  wm  peifcetiy  natami, 
eMMmt  Its  being  nggmtuA  by  any  particular  pj^ce 
n  sight  a»  tba  tfane.  Stanley  writes  inecReetly  <*  the 
jl^  «*  (A  ^  P.  p.  m,  Amar.  ed.),  and  thinks  tbat 
B^  waa  meant,  so  oonsplewnis  ftom  tbe  tndltlooa: 
It   or  tbe  Bealltndm   (JCMrfta  BattiH),     The 

& 


tains"  (Pi.  boil.  3,  16).  In  like  manner  the 
mountains  wen  to  be  joyfol  beforo  Jehovah  wbaa 
He  came  to  Judge  his  people  (xcviii.  8).  What 
gave  its  keenest  sUng  to  the  Babykmian  conquest 
was  the  considentioo  that  the  **  mountains  of  Is- 
rael,** the  c  ancient  high  pkoes,**  wen  become  a 
**  pny  and  a  derieion;  **  while,  on  the  ether  hand, 
one  of  the  most  Joyful  dnnmstances  of  the  restom- 
tion  is,  that  the  mountains  **  shall  yieU  thefar  firdt 
aa  before,  and  be  settled  after  their  old  estates  '* 
(Ea.  xzxvi.  1, 8, 11).  But  it  is  needless  to  multi- 
ply instancesof  this,  which  pervadee  the  irritings 
of  the  psalmistB  and  prophets  in  a  truly  remarkable 
manner,  and  must  be  fomilur  to  every  student  ef 
the  Bible.  (See  the  dtatfons  hi  ^.  ^  P.  ch.  IL 
viii.)  Nor  was  it  unacknowledged  by  the  sor* 
rounding  heathen.  We  ban  their  own  testimony 
that  in  their  estimation  Jehovah  was  the  '*  Qod  of 
the  mountains  "  (1  K.  zx.  98),  and  they  showed 
their  appreciation  of  the  (act  by  fighting  (as  already 
noticed),  when  poesible,  in  the  lowknds.  Tbe 
contrast  is  strongly  brought  out  in  the  repeated 
ezpressiou  of  the  pealmists.  **8ome,**  hke  the 
Ouiaauites  and  Philistines  of  the  lowhmds,  "put 
their  trust  iu  chariots  and  some  in  borses;  but  we  ** 
—  we  mountaineers,  from  our  **  sanctuary  **  m  the 
heights  of  ^  Zion  **  —  **  will  remember  the  name 
of  Jehovah  our  (3od,**  "  the  (iod  of  Jacob  our 
fiitbcr,"  the  shep&erd-warrior,  whoae  only  weapona 
wen  sword  and  bow — the  God  who  is  now  a  high 
fortress  for  us  —  *«  at  whose  command  both  chariot 
and  horse  an  fkllcn,**  »>  who  burneth  the  chariots 
in  the  fin  "  (Ps.  zx.  1, 7,  zlvi.  7-11,  hzvi.  2,  6). 

97.  But  the  hills  wen  occupied  by  other  edifloei 
besides  the  **  fenced  cities."  The  tiny  white  domes 
which  stand  perched  hen  and  then  on  the  summits 
of  the  eminences,  and  mark  the  holy  ground  in 
which  some  Mohsiumedan  saint  is  resUng  —  some- 
times standing  alone,  sometimes  near  &e  village 
in  either  caae  surrounded  with  a  rude  indosure,  tmd 
oversliadowed  with  the  gnteftil  shade  and  pleasant 
color  of  tcrebbath  or  carob  —  these  an  the  suo' 
cesson  of  the  "  high  pkoes  *'  or  sanctuaries  so 
constantly  denounced  by  the  prophets,  and  which 
wen  set  up  **  on  every  high  hill  and  under  every 
green  tree  '*  (Jer.  it  90;  Es.  vi.  18). 

28.  Fh)m  the  mountainous  strnctnnof  the  Holy 
Land  and  the  extraordinary  variations  in  the  level 
of  its  diflferent  districts,  arises  a  further  peculiarity 
meet  intereeting  and  most  characteristic  —  namely, 
tbe  extensive  riews  of  the  country  which  can  be 
obtained  Irom  various  commanding  points.  Tbe 
number  of  panoraiiMis  which  preeent  themselves  to 
the  traveller  in  Palestine  is  truly  remarkable.  ■  To 
speak  of  the  west  of  Jordan  only,  for  east  of  it  all  is 
at  present  mon  or  leas  unknown  —  the  prospects 
flnom  the  height  of  Beni  imbmi,^  near  Hebron, 
flnom  the  Mount  of  Olives,  from  Ndtff  SanneUt 
from  Bethel,  firom  (krisim  or  Ebal,  from  Jenln, 
CWmel,  Tabor,  Safed,  the  Osstle  of  Banias,  the 
Kvbbtt  en^Natr  abon  Damascus  —  an  known  to 
many  tnveUers.    Their  peculiar  charm  leaides  in 

a  Two  snob  may  be  named  as  typos  of  tbe  rast,  -» 
Kuriyet  JUt  (pertiape  an  aneient  Gath  or  Oitta),  parched 
3o  one  of  tbe  western  spun  of  tbe  Jtbel  JVbWiu,  and 
Jeecribed  higb  np  beside  the  road  from  JS^a  to  MM* 
ihs ;  end  Wexf  or  JIfosr,  on  tbe  absolote  tt^  of  the 
lolly  peaked  h.J,  at  tbe  foot  of  wtalcb  the 
JoAd  wells  forth. 

»  BobliHei^  av.  JliS.L  480. 
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wide  extent,  the  number  of  «pota  faiitorieetty 
Nnerkehle  whieh  ere  viaible  et  onee,  the  Uuipid 
•kemen  of  the  eir,  whieh  brii^  the  most  dieuut 
ot||ect«  oomperetively  ckMe,  end  the  oonaideratioii 
thet  in  many  eaeet  the  foet  mutt  be  itending  on 
tlie  leme  ground,  end  the  ejM  rating  ou  tlw  nme 
•pott  whidi  heve  been  stood  upon  and  gated  at  by 
tiie  most  famous  patriaiefas,  prophets,  and  heroes, 
of  ali  the  BQOoessive  ages  in  tiieeventAil  history  of 
tlie  eountry.  We  can  stand  where  Abraham  and 
Ixit  stood  looking  down  fhMn  iklhel  into  tlie  Jor- 
dan Valley,  when  Lot  choee  to  go  to  Sodom  and 
the  great  destiny  of  the  Hebrew  people  was  iized 
forerer;*  or  with  Abraham  on  the  height  near  He- 
bron gasing  over  the  gulf  towards  £dom  at  the 
vast  (»lnmn  of  smoiie  as  it  towersd  aloft  tinged 
with  the  rising  sun,  and  wondering  whether  his 
kinsman  had  escaped;  or  with  Gael  the  eon  of  Ebed 
on  Geridm  when  be  watehed  the  armed  men  steal 
ak>ng  like  the  shadow  of  the  mountains  on  the 
phdn  of  the  Mukhna;  or  with  Deborah  and  Barak 
on  Mount  Tabor  when  they  saw  the  hosts  of  the 
Canaaiiites  marshalling  to  their  doom  on  the  un- 
dulations of  Ksdraelon ;  or  with  Elisha  on  Garmel 
looking  across  the  same  wide  space  towards  Shunem, 
and  recognising  tho  bereaved  mother  as  she  uiged 
her  course  over  the  flat  before  him ;  or,  in  later 
times,  with  Mohammed  on  the  heights  abo\is 
Damascus,  when  he  put  by  an  earthly  ibr  a  hce%'enly 
paradise;  or  with  Richard  Cosur  de  Lion  on  Ntbff 
SamwU  when  he  reAiaed  to  look  at  the  towenof  the 
Eloly  City,  in  the  deliverance  of  which  he  coukl 
take  no  part.  These  we  can  see;  but  the  most 
famous  and  the  most  extensive  of  all  we  cannot  see. 
The  view  of  Balaam  Ikom  Pisgah,  and  the  view  of 
Mosee  from  the  same  spot,  we  cannot  reaUae,  be- 
cause the  locality  of  Pisgah  is  not  yet  aoceeaible. 
[Yet  eee  Addition  to  Nbbo,  Amer.  ed.] 

Theee  views  are  a  fieaturs  in  which  PalssUne  is 
psrhaps  approached  by  no  othsr  country,  certainly 
by  no  country  whose  history  is  at  all  equal  in  im- 
portance to  the  work!.  Great  as  is  their  charm 
when  viewed  as  mere  landscapes,  thdr  deep  and 
aUding  interest  lies  in  their  intimate  connection 
with  the  history  and  the  remarkable  manner  in 
which  they  corroborate  its  statements.  By  its 
constant  reference  to  localities  —  mountain,  rock, 
pkin,  rii'cr,  tree  —  the  Bible  seems  to  invite  exam- 
ination ;  and,  indeed,  it  is  only  by  such  examina- 
tkm  that  we  can  appreciate  its  minute  accuracy  and 
realise  how  tar  its  plain  matter^'fnct  statements 
of  actual  occurrences,  to  actual  persons,  in  actual 
laces  — -  how  fhr  theie  raise  its  records  above  the 
unreal  and  unconnected  rhapsodies,  and  the  vain 
repetitions,  of  the  eaered  boolcs  of  otlier  rsUgions.^ 

S8.  A  fbw  words  must  be  said  in  genoal  de- 
Mviption  of  the  maritime  towland,  whidi  it  will  be 
remembered  intervenes  between  the  sea  and  the 
bighbuids,  and  of  which  detailed  accounts  will  be 
found  under  the  heads  of  its  great  divisions. 

This  region,  only  slightly  elevated  above  the 
Isvel  of  the  Meditsrranean,  extends  without  mter- 
ruption  from  e^^rlsA,  wuth  of  Gasa,  to  Mount 


o  Stanley,  S.  ^  P  pp.  218, 21d 

e  NothlDg  can  be  mora  inntruetive  than  toeempaie 

ftai  Ngard  to  this  one  only  of  the  amny  points  In  which 

ihey  diffor)  the  Bible  with  the  Koran.    80  little  as- 

lertniuiible  connection  has  the  Koran  with  the  lllb  cr 

of  Mohammed,  that  it  neem*  imposilMe  to 

It  with  any  certain^  In  the  order,  real  er 

Htniibto,  of  its  compciltion.     With  the  Bible,  on  the 


It  natuttUy  dhridei  iteeif  into  twe  por 
tions,  eseh  of  abont  half  its  length:  the  lower 
the  wider;  the  upper  one  the  naivower*  The 
hhalf  is  the  Phun  of  the  PhilistuMS — 
as  the  Hebrews  called  it,  the  Shrfetak  or 
[Sei'HBLa.]  The  upper  half  is  the  Sharsn 
ron  of  the  Old  and  New  Tcstaroenta,  the  « 
country  "  of  Jossphus  and  the  LXX.  (Jeasfik.  JbtL 
xiv.  18,  §  3;  LXX.  la.  Ixv.  10).  [Shabov.) 
Viewed  finMn  the  sea  this  maritime  region 
as  a  kmg,  low  coast  of  white  or  cream««ola*cd 
ite  slight  undulations  rising  occasionally 
mounds  or  diift,  which  in  one  or  two  plBees» 
as  Jaffa  and  Um^kaHJ^  almost  aaplre  to  the  dig- 
nity of  hesdknds.  (h  er  these  iridle  ondnbtkBi, 
hi  the  fiuthsst  beckground^  stretches  the  fofail  bloi 
level  line  of  the  highlands  of  Judsen  and  SaiHHm. 

80.  Sueh  is  its  appearsnoe  from  without.  Bol 
from  within,  when  traversed,  or  overiochsd  finens 
some  point  on  those  blue  bilk,  such  es  AetMo-  or 
Bsif-fietti/;  the  prospect  is  very  diiftrent. 

The  Philistine  Pkin  is  on  an  avenge  fifWen  or 
sixteen  miles  hi  width  fhmi  the  coast  to  the  flm 
bMlnning  of  the  belt  of  hiUs,  whieh  forms  tbefpRad- 
ualapprMch  to  the  highland  of  the  moontahu  of 
Jodah.  This  district  of  hiforior  hitts  oontnin 
many  plaoes  which  have  been  identified  with  these 
named  in  the  lists  of  the  Gompiest  as  behig  in  the 
plain,  and  it  was  therefore  probably  attaehed  ot%i* 
nally  to  the  phdn,  and  not  to  the  highland.  It  ia 
desoibsd  by  modem  traveDsrs  as  a  beantifti 
country,  consisting  of  low  cakareooa  UUs 
from  the  alluvial  wSH  of  broad  srable  valleys,  covered 
with  inhabitsd  villsges  and  deserted  nifais,  wd 
clothed  with  much  natural  shrubbery  and  with 
large  pkntations  of  olives  in  a  high  state  of  eulti- 
vaftion;  the  whole  gradually  faroadsning  down  into 
the  whle  c^wnse  of  the  plain  «  itself.  The  pbhi 
is  hi  many  parts  almost  a  dead  level,  in  olhcn 
gently  undulating  in  long  waves;  here  and  Umr 
h>w  mounds  or  hiUoeks,  each  crowned  wHh  its  eil- 
Isge,  and  more  rarely  BtiU  a  hill  overtopping  tfat 
rest,  like  TeU  n-Snjiek  or  AJHtn,  the  seat  of  eone 
foftrees  of  Jewish  or  Crusading  times.  Tliela(||pcr 
towns,  as  Osia  and  Ashdod,  whieh  stead  near  the 
shore,  are  surrounded  irith  huge  grovee  ef  olive, 
sycamore,  «nd  pelm,  es  in  the  &j9  of  King  David 
(1  Chr.  xxtU.  88)  — some  of  them  amoi^  the 
most  extensive  in  the  oonntiy.  The  whole  plain 
appears  to  consist  of  a  brown  loamy  soil,  liglit,  but 
rich,  and  almost  without  a  stone.  This  is  noted  ne 
its  characteristic  in  a  remarkable  expression  of  one 
of  the  leaders  in  the  MaecabsBan  wan,  a  great  part 
of  which  were  fought  in  this  locality  (1  Mace.  x. 
73).  It  is  to  this  abeenoe  of  stone  that  the  diaap- 
pearanoe  of  its  ancient  towns  and  villages  ^ea 
much  more  complete  than  in  other  perte  ef  the 
country  —  is  to  be  traced.  The  common  material 
is  brick,  made,  after  the  Egyptian  fhshion,  of  the 
sandy  loam  of  the  phdn  mixed  with  stubble^  and 
this  has  been  washed  away  in  almoet  ail  ceaes  he 
the  rsina  of  sooeessive  osnturiee  (Tbomoon,  p.  MS^ 
It  is  now.  as  it  was  when  the  Philistines 


other  hand,  each  book  belongi  to  a  certain  paiiod.  It 
defvribee  the  peisons  of  that  period ;  the  phweo  undfi 
the  names  whkh  they  then  bore,  and  with  auuiy  s 
note  of  MsDtlty  by  which  they  oui  oflen  be  still  ree 
ognlsed;  so  that  it  maj  he  esid,  atesst  wMhetf 
esaggemtloa,  to  be  the  bwt  Handbook  to  Pales  Ibs^ 
<;  RobhMoo,  Bibl.  Ret  U.  16,  90, »,  82.  296. 
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%  one  «iiOf  motts  oonifidd ;  an  ocean  t.'  rheat  eov- , 
Mt  tb«  wide  expanse  betweeo  the  hilk  and  Itie  mid 
foam  of  the  aea-ehore,  without  luterrnption  of  any 
kind  —  no  hruak  or  hed;^,  hardly  eren'a  single 
3Bve>tV8e  (Thomaon,  p.  552;  Van  de  Yelde,  il.  175). 
Itt  fertility  is  marvelous;  for  tho  prodigious  crops 
whieh  it  raiaea  are  produced,  and  probably  have 
lieen  produced  almost  year  by  year  for  the  last 
40  coitaries,  without  any  of  the  appliances  which 
we  find  necesnry  for  success  —  with  no  manure 
beyond  that  naturally  supplied  by  the  washing 
down  of  the  hill- torrents  —without  irrigation, 
witfaodt  sneoesnon  of  crops,  and  with  only  the 
nsdeflt  method  of  husbandry.  No  wonder  that  the 
Jews  struggled  hard  to  get,  and  the  Philistines  to 
keep  ioefa  a  prize:  no^wonder  that  the  hosts  of 
E#Tp(  and  Assyria  were  content  to  traverse  and 
re-ti«Terae  a  region  where  their  supplies  of  com 
were  so  «  abundant  and  so  easily  obtained. 

The  aiMitheni  part  of  the  FliiliBtuie  Plain,  in  the 
neighborhood  of  Beit  Jibrm^  appears  to  have  been 
oo^rrd,  as  kte  as  the  sixth  century,  with  a  forest, 
sailed  the  Foreat  of  Gerar ;  but  of  this  no  traces  are 
known  now  to  exist  (Prooopiua  of  Gasa,  SehoUti  on 
2  Chr.  zi¥.). 

31.  The  Plain  of  Sharon  is  much  narrower  than 
Philistia.  It  is  about  ten  miles  wide  from  the  sea 
to  the  foot  cf  the  mountains,  which  Hre  h«e  of  a 
mote  abmpt  character  than  those  of  Philistia,  and 
without  the  intermedbte  hilly  region  there  occui^ 
ring.  At  the  same  time  it  it  more  undukiting  and 
irrqrular  than  the  former,  and  crossed  by  streams 
from  the  eentral  hills,  some  of  them  oC  ooi»'d«rabie 
«n,  and  containing  water  during  the  wboks  year. 
Owing  to  the  general  level  of  the  surface  and  to 
the  aeeumnlation  of  sand  on  the  ithore,  several  of 
these  streams  spread  out  hito  wide  marshes,  which 
might  without  difficulty  be  turned  to  purposes  of 
irrigation,  but  in  thehr  present  neglected  state  form 
lai^  boggj  placet.  Tiie  soil  it  extremely  rich, 
varying  firom  bright  red  to  deep  black,  and  pro- 
dneti^  enonaeiis  cropt  of  weeds  or  grain,  as  the 
case  may  be.  Here  and  there,  on  the  maigins  of 
the  fltraams  or  the  borders  of  the  marshes,  are  large 
tnctt  uf  rank  meadow,  where  many  a  herd  of 
eamda  or  cattle  may  be  seen  feeding,  as  the  royal 
bcnlt  did  in  t^e  time  of  Darid  (1  Chr.  xxrii.  2^). 
At  itt  northern  end  Sharon  is  narrowed  by  the 
low  hills  whieh  gather  round  the  western  flanks 
of  Osnnel,  and  f^radually  encroach  upon  it  vntil  it 
larmtnatea  enUrely  against  the  shoulder  of  the 
nooDtaln  itself,  leaving  only  a  narrow  beach  at  the 
foot  of  the  promontory  by  which  to  communicate 
with  the  plain  on  the  north. 

3S.  The  tract  of  white  sand  already  mentioned 
«B  fafmtng  the  shore  line  of  the  whole  coast,  is 
{ladnaUy  encroaching  on  this  magnificent  region. 
In  the  south  it  has  buried  Askelon,  and  in  the 
north  between  CKtarea  and  Jaflk  the  dunes  are 
said  to  be  as  much  as  three  miles  wide  and  800 
foet  high.  The  obstruction  which  is  thus  caused 
to  the  outflow  of  the  streams  hat  been  already 
notieed.  All  along  tlie  edge  of  Shaaon  there  are 
ppob  and  marshes  dne  to  it.  In  some  pUoes  the 
^od  is  covered  by  a  stunted  growth  of  maritime 
^ioes,  the  descendants  of  the  fonrsts  which  at  the 
vlffistlan  era  gave  itt  name  to  this  portion  of  the 
*lain,  tod  whiidh  seem  to  hare  existed  as  late  as 

«  Li  grmier  de  la  Sifru  (1  no  de  Baguse^  Yoifogt). 
I  At  Badooina  ttom  beyi  ihI  Jordan,  whom  Otdson 
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the  second  Crusade  (Viniaauf  in  Chrm,  ^  Onu,). 
It  is  probable,  for  the  reasons  already  stated,  thai 
the  'lews  never  perman^tly  occupied  more  than  t 
small  portion  of  this  rich  and  favored  region.  Itt 
principal  towns  were,  it  is  true,  allotted  to  the 
diiforent  tribes  (Josh.  xv.  45-47;  xri.  3,  Geaer 
xvii.  11,  Dor,  etc.);  but  this  was  in  antieipatios 
of  the  intended  conquest  (xiii.  8-6).  The  five 
cities  of  the  Philistines  remained  ui  their  potset- 
sion  (1  Sam.  v.,  xxi.  10,  xxrii.);  and  the  district 
Wits  regarded  as  one  independent  of  and  apart  fW>m 
Israel  (xxvii.  2;  1  K.  ii.  39;  2  K.  viiL  2,  3).  In 
like  manner  Dur  remained  in  the  himdt  of  the 
Canaanites  (Judg.  i.  27),  and  Gezer  in  the  handt 
of  the  Philistines  till  taken  from  them  In  Sok>- 
mon*s  time  by  his  fother-in  law  (1  K.  ix.  16). 
We  find  that  towards  tlie  end  of  the  monarchy  tlM 
tribe  of  Ueq)aniin  was  in  possession  of  Lydd, 
Jimzu,  Ono,  and  other  places  in  the  plain  (Neh. 
xi.  35;  2  Chr.  xxriii.  18);  but  it  was  only  by  a 
gradual  prooeas  of  extension  from  tlieir  native  bills, 
in  the  rough  ground  of  which  they  were  safe  frum 
the  attack  of  cavalry  and  chariots.  But,  though 
tlie  Jews  never  had  any  hold  on  the  r^on,  it  Iiad 
its  own  population,  and  towns  probably  not  inferior 
to  any  in  Syria.  Both  Gaza  and  Askek)n  had 
regular  ports  {^nnjvmai)'.  and  there  is  evidence  to 
show  that  they  were  very  important  and  very  large 
k>ng  before  the  fall  of  the  Jewish  monarchy  (Ken- 
rick,  PAfimiri/i,  pp.  27-29).  Ashdod,  though  on 
the  open  plain,  resisted  for  29  j'eart  the  attack  of 
the  whole  Egyptian  force:  a  similar  attack  to  that 
which  reduMd  Jerusalem  without  a  blow  (2  Chr. 
xii.),  and  was  tufikient  <m  another  occasion  to 
destroy  it  after  a  siege  of  a  year  and  a  half,  even 
vrben  fortified  by  the  works  of  a  score  of  tuoceasive 
monarcht  (2  K.  xxr.  1-3). 

88.  In  the  Roman  times  this  region  was  cob> 
sidered  the  pride  of  the  country  (R  J.  1.  29,  §  9), 
and  some  of  the  most  important  cities  of  the 
prorince  stood  in  it  —  Csetarea,  Autipatris,  Diot- 
polit.  The  one  ancient  port  of  the  Jews,  the 
**beautiftd*'  city  of  Joppa,  oecnpied  a  position 
central  between  the  Shefelah  and  Sharon.  Roads 
led  from  these  various  ciUca  to  each  other,  to  Jeru- 
salem, Neapolis,  and  Sebaste  in  the  Ulterior,  and 
to  Ptolemais  and  Gaza  on  the  north  and  south 
The  commerce  of  Damascus,  and,  beyond  Damat- 
cut,  of  Persia  and  India,  passed  this  way  to  Rg3l>t, 
Rome,  and  the  infiuit  colonies  of  the  west;  and  that 
traffic  and  the  constant  movement  of  troops  baek« 
wards  and  forwards  must  have  made  this  plain  one 
of  the  busiest  and  most  populous  regions  of  Syria 
at  the  time  of  Christ.  NoWy  Ciesarea  is  a  wave- 
watheil  ruin ;  Antipatris  has  vanished  both  in  namt 
and  substance;  Diospolis  has  shaken  off*  the  appel- 
lation whieh  it  bore  in  the  da3's  of  itt  protperity, 
and  is  a  mere  rillage,  remarkable  only  for  this  ruin 
of  its  fine  mediKval  chureh,  and  fur  the  palm-grove 
which  shrouds  it  fVom  view.  Joppa  alone  main- 
tains a  dull  life,  surviving  solely  liecause  it  it  the 
nearest  point  at  which  the  sea-going  travellers  from 
the  west  can  approach  Jerusalem.  For  a  few  miles 
above  Jailk  cultivation  is  still  carried  on,  but  the 
^m  of  the  Bedouins  who  roam  (at  they  alwayi 
^ave  ^roamed)  over  parts  of  the  plain,  plundeitag 
all  passers-by,  and  extorting  blade  mail  from  the 
wretched  peasants,  hat  detobted  a  large  dittrici. 


they  ftUed  the  Phdn  ef 
SharoL  and  thante  tovthwaids 
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tod  eflbetually  prercots  it  being  vmd  any  kmger 
M  tlie  route  for  travellen  from  south  to  north: 
while  in  tlie  portiooa  which  are  five  ttom  thia 
•oourge,  the  teeming  toil  itself  ia  dooiued  to  un- 
productiveness through  the  folij  and  iniquity  of  its 
Turkish  rulen,  whose  exactiona  liave  driven,  and 
are  driving,  its  industrious  and  patient  inhabitants 
to  remoter  parts  of  the  land.' 

34.  The  characteristics  already  described  are 
hardly  peculiar  to  Palestine.  Her  hiUy  surface 
and  general  height,  her  rocky  ground  and  thin  soil, 
her  torrent  beds  wide  and  dry  for  the  greater  part 
of  the  year,  even  her  lielt  of  maritime  lowland  — 
these  she  shares  with  other  lands,  though  it  wouki 
perhaps  be  difficult  to  find  them  united  elsewhere. 
But  there  is  one  feature,  as  yet  only  alluded  to,  in 
whiijh  she  stands  afone.  1'hia  feature  is  the  Jor- 
dan —  the  one  River  of  tlie  country. 

36.  Properly  to  comprehend  this,  we  must  cast 
our  eyes  for  a  few  moments  north  and  south,  out- 
side the  narrow  limits  of  the  Holy  Land.  From 
top  to  bottom  —  from  north  to  south  —  ftx>ni  An- 
ti«)ch  to  Akal-a  at  the  tip  of  the  eastern  horn  of 
( lie  Ked  Sea,  S^-ria  te  cleft  by  a  deep  and  narrow 
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trench  running  paralkd  with  the  oomI  cf  the  Urfl 

terranean,  and  dividing,  as  if  by  a  fosse  cr 
the  central  range  of  maritime  highlands  from 
further  east^  At  two  points  only  in  its  length  la 
the  trench  interrupted :  by  tbe  rsnge  of  jjebeeen 
and  Henuon,  and  by  the  high  ground  so«th  of 
the  Dead  Sea.  Of  the  three  oompartmcttU  thw 
formed,  the  northern  ia  the  valley  of  the  Oraotea; 
the  southern  ia  tbe  Waifp  eUArnbab^  while  the 
centra]  one  ia  the  ^-alley  of  the  Jordan,  the  Aaafceb 
of  the  Hebrews,  the  Auk'm  of  the  Greeks,  and 
the  GiAr  of  the  Arabs.  Wliether  tfab  remaiiabb 
fissure  in  the  suriSMe  of  the  earth  oiginally  mi 
without  intemiptkm  from  the  Mediterranean  to  tbe 
Red  Sea,  and  was  afterwards  (though  still  at  a 
time  k>ng  anterior  to  the  historic  period)  brokcB  by 
the  protruaion  or  elevation  of  the  two  tracts  juat 
named,* cannot !«  aaqertained  in  the  present  slato 
of  our  geological  knowledge  of  thia  re|!:ion.  Tlie 
cc^jral  of  its  thrre  divisions  is  the  only  one  with 
which  we  have  at  present  to  do;  it  is  ahio  tlie  HMSt 
remarkable  of  the  three.  The  river  is  elsewhere 
deecrllied  in  detail  [Juici»Ax] :  but  it  and  tiie  vnl- 
ley  through  which  it  rushes  down  ita 
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descent — and  whUsh  seems  as  it  were  to  inclose 
and  conceal  it  during  the  whole  of  its  course — 
must  be  here  briefly  characterixed  as  essential  to  a 
correct  comprehension  of  the  country  of  which  they 
form  the  external  barrier,  dividing  Galilee,  Kphraim, 
and  Judah  from  Bashan,  Gileaid,  and  Moab,  re- 
spectively. 

36.  To  speak  fint  of  the  Valley.  It  begina  with 
the  river  at  its  remotest  springs  of  Hasbeiya  on  the 
N.  W.  side  of  Ilermon,  and  aocompanim  it  to  the 
bwer  end  of  the  Dead  Sea,  a  length  of  about  160 
miles.  During  the  whole  of  this  distance  its  course 
Is  straight,  and  its  direction  nearly  due  north  and 
louth.  11m  springs  of  Hasbeiya  are  1,700  feet 
above  the  level  of  the  Mediterranean,  and  the 
Dorthem  end  of  the  Dead  Sea  is  1,317  fret  befew 
It,  ao  that  between  these  two  points  the  \'alley  falls 
with  more  or  less  regukrity  through  a  height  of 
more  than  3,000  feet.  But  though  the  nrer  dis- 
appean  at  this  point,  the  valUy  still  continues  its 
tsecent  bebw  the  waters  of  the  Dead  Sm  tiU  it 
Yaehes  a  further  depth  of  1,308  feet.     So  that  the 


a  Thy  district,  called  the  Sakel  Athiil^  between  the 
sm  and  the  weitam  flanks  of  Gumel,  hm  been  within 
a  vwy  fliw  years  redneed  ftom  bring  one  of  the  most 
Huiving  and  productive  regions  of  the  eoontry,  as 
wsU  as  one  of  the  most  proflUbble  to  the  ffovenunent, 
*«  dssolation  and  Je^ertion,  by  these  wicked  ezaotions. 
rhe  taxm  are  paid  in  kind  ;  and  the  oAoers  who  gather 
lism  dsmand  so  much  giain  fbr  their  own  perquisites 
•«  to  Imve  the  peasant  barely  enough  fbr  the  next 
wwlng.  In  addition  to  ttis,  as  long  as  any  people 
fan  adistriei'  theyaie  liable  for  the  whole  of  the 
m  whi  Ji  'iie  distriot  is  mied.    Mo  weodsr  that 


bottom  of  this  eztnordhiary  crevaasr  is  adnally 
more  than  8,600  fcet  befow  the  surfooe  of  the 
ocean  .^  Even  that  portion  which  extends  down  to 
the  brink  of  the  lake  and  Is  open  to  obacrmtion, 
is  without  a  parallel  in  any  other  part  of  the  world. 
It  is  obvious  that  the  road  by  which  these  depths 
are  reached  from  the  Mount  of  Olivm  or  Hebron 
must  be  very  steep  and  abrupt.  But  this  is  iHit 
its  real  peculiarity.  Equally  grmt  and  stidden 
descents  may  be  found  in  our  own  or  other  moun- 
tainous oountrim.  That  whieh  distinguishes  this 
from  all  otben  ia  the  foct  that  it  ia  mnde  into  ihe 
\<ery  bowels  of  the  earth.  The  tnvdkr  who  atande 
on  the  shore  of  the  Dead  Sea  has  reached  a  point 
neariy  aa  far  bek>w  the  suHaoe  of  the  ocean  aa  the 
minen  in  the  fewest  le%^  of  the  deepest  miiMs  of 
Cornwall. 

37.  In  width  the  valley  varies.  In  its  upper  and 
shallower  portion,  aa  between  Baniaa  and  tiw  lake 
of  HQleh,  it  ia  about  fire  mika  acrom;  the  ineloe- 
ing  roountaine  of  moderate  height,  thoqgh  tolsnhly 
vertical  in  character;  the  floor  almoat  ao 


under  sneh  pressare  the  inhabitants  of  the 
AMit  have  almost  all  emigiated  to  ligypt,  wham  the 
system  Is  better,  and  better  administered. 

b  8c  icmarkablr  Is  this  depres»ioD,  that  it  Is  adoplai 
by  the  great  geographer  Bitter  as  the  baea  of 
•oriptioo  of  Syria. 

c  Deep  M  It  now  Is,  the  Dmd  Sea  was  ome 
km  flur  deeper,  for  the  spdiinent  brongfat  Into  It  hf 
the  Jordan  must  be  gndoaUy  aceumulating .  No  dam 
however,  exist  by  which  to  Judge  of  the  mte  of  Ikh 
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imiMielrable  jungle  of  reeds  aud  marsh  vege- 
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Beftveen  the  HOleh  aud  the  Sea  of  Galilee,  as 
ftir  as  «e  have  anj  information,  it  ooiitracts,  and 
beoOBWS  moR  of  an  ordinary  ravine  or  glen. 

It  ia  in  its  third  and  tower  portion  that  the 
vaDej  assumes  its  more  definite  and  rqpilar  char- 
aster.  During  the  grsater  part  of  this  portion,  it 
is  about  seven  miles  wide  from  the  one  wall  to 
the  other.  The  eastern  mountains  preserve  their 
sfcn^ht  line  of  direction,  and  their  massive  hoii- 
sootal  wall-like  aspect,  during  almost  the  whole  ** 
distsnee.  Hers  and  there  thej  are  doven  by  liie 
vast  mysterious  rents,  through  which  the  Hiero- 
■ax,  the  Wttdif  Zurka^  and  other  streams  force 
their  wsy  down  to  the  Jordan.  The  western  moun- 
tains are  mors  irregular  in  height^  their  stopes 
less  vertical,  aud  thdr  general  Hue  is  interrupted 
by  pngeeting  ou^wsts  such  as  Tell  Fnsail,  and 
Kmrn  Surttibeh,  North  of  Jericho  they  recede 
ia  a  kind  of  wide  amphitheatre,  and  the  valley 
beeomee  twelve  miJes  broad,  a  breadth  which  it 
IksBeefbrward  retains  to  the  southern  extremity 
of  the  Dead  Sea.  What  the  real  bottom  of  this 
earity  m«y  be,  or  at  what  depth  betow  the  surface, 
is  not  yet  known,  but  that  which  meets  the  eye  is 
i,  level  or  gently  undukting  surface  of  light  sandy 
mQ,  about  Joicho  brilliant  white,  about  Beitan 
dark  and  reddish,  crossed  at  inten-als  by  the  tor- 
cents  of  the  western  highlands  which  have  ploughed 
their  sigza^  course  deep  down  into  its  soft  sub- 
stanoe,  and  even  in  autumn  betray  the  presence  of 
moisture  by  the  bright  green  of  the  thorn-bushes 
which  flourUh  in  and  around  their  channels,  and 
cluster  in  greater  profusion  round  the  spring-heads 
at  the  foot  of  the  mountains.  Formerly  palms 
abounded  on  both  sides  ^  of  the  Jordan  at  its 
lower  end,  hut  none  now  exist  there.  Pauing 
through  this  v^i:etation,  such  as  it  ia,  the  traveller 
emerges  on  a  plain  of  bare  sand,  furrowed  out  in 
innomerable  channels  by  the  rain-etreams,  all  run- 
ning eastward  towards  the  river,  which  lies  there 
in  the  distance,  though  invisible.  Gradually  these 
channels  inerease  in  number  and  d^tb  till  they 
fionn  steep  cones  or  mounds  of  nud  of  brilliant 


a  Nerth  of  the  Wotfy  Zmka  their  oharacter  altars. 
Thsr  k»a  tba  vertfcal  wall-like  appoanuice,  so  striking 
at  J«rieho,  and  become  more  broken  and  sloping.  The 
writer  had  an  excellent  view  of  the  mountalos  behind 
JSntrm  from  the  BaiJ  at  Zerin  in  October,  1861.  Zerin, 
though  distant,  is  ffufllclently  high  to  command  a 
proapect  Into  the  Interior  of  the  mountains.  Thus 
viewed,  their  wall-like  oharacter  had  entirely  vanished. 
Aerp  appeared,  instead,  an  Inflnl^  of  separate  sum- 
■riti,  ftalhf  aa  Irregnlar  and  mnltitntttnoos  as  any  dto- 
Irist  wast  of  Jordan,  rMng  gradually  in  height  as  they 
leesdsd  esatwaid.  Is  Ihia  the  ease  wHh  tMi  loeaUty 
salyt  or  would  the  whole  region  east  of  the  Jordao 
prove  equally  broken,  if  viewed  suffleiently  near? 
Prof.  Stanley  hints  that  such  may  be  the  case  {S.  f 
P.  p.  820).  Oertainly  the  hills  of  Jndah  and  Sanwria 
sppear  as  mnch  a  ^  wall  **  as  those  rast  of  Jordan, 
when  viewed  from  Uie  sea  eoart. 

*»  Jericho  was  the  tAtj  of  palm-trees  (2  Ohr.  xxviil. 
15);  and  Joeepbus  mentions  the  palms  of  Ablla,  on 
the  castBra  r«S  of  the  river,  aa  the  soenp  of  Uoees* 
Vet  addms.  t*The  whole  shore  of  the  Dead  Sea," 
»ys  Mr.  l^ole,  "it  etrewed  with  pa.ms  >*  (Oeog  . 
9KUty^$  Jbttrnaiy  1866).  Dr.  Andenon  (p.  192)  de- 
aerlbas  a  large  grove  as  stan^ng  on  the  lower  margin 
If  His  SM  betwe^  Vfady  M^'eft  (Amon)  and  Zmka 
(OiUIHiofi). 


white,  60  to  100  feet  high,  their  lower  part  kNW 
but  tbor  upper  portion  indurated  by  the  action  of 
the  rains  and  Uie  tremendous  heat  of  the  sun.- 
Here  and  there  these  couis  are  marshaled  in 
tolerably  regular  line,  like  gi«^ntic  tents,  and  form 
the  bank  of  a  terrace  overlooking  a  flat  considerably 
tower  in  level  than  that  aheady  traversed.  After 
crossing  this  tower  flat  for  some  distance,  another 
descent,  of  a  few  feet  only,  is  made  into  a  thiek 
growth  of  dwarf  shrubs:  and  when  this  has  been 
pursued  until  the  traveller  has  well-nigh  lost  an 
patience,  he  auddenly  arrives  on  the  edge  of  a 
**hoto*'  filled  with  thick  trees  and  shrubs,  whoM 
tops  rise  to  a  levd  with  his  feet.  Through  Om 
thicket  comes  the  welcome  sound  of  rushing  waten. 
This  is  the  Jordan.^' 

38.  Buried  as  it  is  thus  between  such  httj 
ranges,  and  shiekied  from  every  breeze,  the  climate 
of  the  Jordan  Valley  is  extremely  hot  and  relaxing. 
Its  enervating  influence  is  shown  by  the  inhabitants 
of  Jericho,  who  are  a  sroaUf  feeble,  exhausted  raoe^ 
dependent  for  the  cultivation  of  their  lands  on  the 
hardier  peasants  of  the  highland  villages  (Rob.  i. 
650),  and  to  tins  day  prone  to  the  vices  which  an 
ofbw  devetoped  by  tropical  climates,  and  which 
brought  destruction  on  Sodom  and  Gomorrah.  But 
the  circumstances  which  are  un&vorable  to  morals 
are  must  fevorabto  to  fertility.  Whether  there  waa 
any  great  amount  of  cultivation  and  habitation  in 
this  r^on  in  the  times  of  the  Israelites  the  Bible 
does  not «  say ;  but  in  post-biblical  times  there  ia 
no  doubt  on  the  point.  The  palms  of  Jericho,  and 
of  Abila  (opposite  Jericho  on  the  other  side  of  the 
river),  and  the  extensive  balsam  and  rose-gardena 
of  the  former  pbice,  are  spoken  of  by  Joeephus,  who 
caUs  the  whole  district  a  ** divine  spot*'  (Bttov 
Xvpio¥,  B.  J,  iv.  8,  §  3;  see  vol.  U.  1265)./  Betb- 
uum  was  a  proverb  among  the  rabbis  for  its  fertil- 
ity. Suocoth  was  the  site  of  Jacob's  first  settlement 
west  of  the  Jordan;  and  therefore  mtm  prol«bly 
then,  as  it  still  is,  an  eligible  spot  In  Uter  times 
indigo  and  sugar  appear  to  have  been  ^ruwn  near 
Jericho  and  elsewhere;  9  aqueducts  are  still  par- 
tially standing,  of  Christian  or  Saracenic  arches; 
and  there  are  remains,  all  over  the  phun  between 
Jericho  and  the  river,  of  former  residences  or  towns 

c  The  writer  is  hers  epeaking  from  his  own  observa* 
tlon  of  the  lower  part.  A  similar  descriptton  is  glwn 
by  Lynch  of  the  upper  part  {Official  Report^  April  18 ; 
Tan  de  Velde,  Memoir,  p.  12i5). 

d  The  lines  which  have  given  many  a  yinng  mind 
Its  first  and  most  lasting  Impression  of  the  Jordan 
and  its  surrounding  scenery,  are  not  more  aeeorals 
than  many  other  versions  of  Seripturs  soense  and 
ftcts:^ 

**  Sweet  ileldt  beyond  the  swelling  fkiod 
Stsnd  drsieed  In  llvlax  ffnen  > 
8o  to  the  Jews  old  Canaan  stood, 
While  Jordan  rolled  between.** 

e  Besides  Ollgal,  the  tribe  of  Benjamii  h«wJ  li  us 
cities  or  settlements  in  the  neighboiixnod  of  Jeriohs 
(Jost  xviii.  21).  The  rsbuildlng  of  the  last-named 
towi  In  Ahau^s  reign  probably  indicatss  an  Increase 
In  the  prosperity  of  the  district. 

/  This  seems  to  have  been  the  mpcxwpoc,  or  "  re- 
gion round  about "  Jordan,  mentioned  in  the  Ocspels, 
and  possibly  answering  to  the  Gecar  ot  the  andent 
Hebrews     (See  Stanley,  S.  ^  P.  pp.  3S4,  488.) 

9  The  word  tuekkar  (sugar)  Is  found  In  the  namss 
of  places  near  Tlbeilss  below  Sebbeh  (Masada),  and 
near  Gasa,  as  well  as  at  Jericho.  All  thsse  are  hi  the 
deprssssd  regtons.  lor  the  tndlgo,  ssa  Pooto  <Oe«wr. 
Jmmiat^  xxvl.  tnx. 
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and  of  ■yitenit  of  irrigation  (Kitter,  Joitian,  pp.  A08, 
612)  Fhuaelig,  a  few  miles  ftiither  north,  was 
huilt  by  Herod  the  Great;  aud  there  were  other 
lowiis  cither  in  or  closely  bordering  on  the  plain. 
At  present  this  part  is  almost  entirely  desert,  and 
eultivation  is  confined  to  the  upper  portion,  between 
SahU  and  Btiaan,  There  indeed  it  u  conducted 
on  a  grand  scale;  and  the  traveller  as  he  journeys 
AloDg  tlie  road  which  leads  over  the  foot  of  the 
%i.t^an  mountains,  overlooks  an  immense  extent 
of  the  richest  Und,  abundantly  watered,  and  oov- 
end  with  com  and  other  grain .<>  Here,  too,  as  at 
Jericho,  the  culti^^ation  is  conducted  principsJly  by 
die  inhabitants  of  the  villagee  on  the  western 
iBountains. 

3b.  All  the  irrigation  necessary  for  the  towns, 
or  for  the  cultivation  which  formerly  existed,  or  still 
szists,  in  the  6'A^*,  is  obtained  from  the  torrents 
and  springs  of  the  western  mountains.  For  all 
purposes  to  which  a  river  is  ordinarily  applied,  the 
Jordan  is  useless.  So  rapid  that  its  ooune  Is  one 
continued  cataract;  so  crooked,  that  in  the  whole 
of  its  kiwer  and  ntun  ooutk,  it  has  hardly  half  a 
mile  straight;  so  broken  with  rapids  and  other  im- 
pediments, that  no  boat  can  swim  for  more  than 
the  same  distance  continuously ;  so  deep  below  the 
surface  of  the  adjacent  country  that  it  is  invisible, 
and  can  only  with  difficulty  be  approached;  reso- 
lutely reiuHiug  all  communication  with  the  ocean, 
aud,  enduig  in  a  lake,  the  peculiar  conditions  of 
which  render  navigation  impossible  —  with  all  these 
eharacteristics  the  Jordan,  in  any  sense  which  we 
attach  to  the  word  "  river,"  is  no  river  at  all:  alike 
useless  for  irrigation  and  navigation,  it  is  in  foot, 
what  its  Arabic  name  sitoiifi^t  nothing  but  a 
^*  great  watering  place  "  (Shei'i'U  tUKhtUr). 

40.  But  though  the  Jordan  is  so  unlike  a  river 
in  the  western  sense  of  the  term,  it  is  far  less  so 
than  the  other  streams  of  the  Holy  Land  It  is 
at  least  perennial,  while,  with  few  exceptions,  they 
are  mere  winter  torrents,  rushing  and  foaming 
during  the  continuance  of  the  rain,  and  quickly 
drying  up  after  the  commencement  of  summer: 
^  What  time  they  wax  warm  they  vanish ;  when 
It  is  hot  they  are  consumed  out  of  their  place 
.  .  •  .  they  go  to  nothing  and  perish  *'  (Job 
vi.  17).  For  fully  half  the  year,  these  "  rivers  '*  or 
"  brooks,"  as  our  version  of  the  Bible  renders  the 
special  term  {nnchal)  which  designates  them  in 
the  original,  are  often  mere  dry  lanes  of  hot  white 
or  gray  stones;  or  if  their  water  still  continues  to 
nm,  it  is  a  tiny  rill,  working  its  way  through  heaps 
of  parched  boulders  in  the  centre  of  a  broad  flat 
teact  of  loose  stones,  often  only  traceable  by  the 
Ihin  linA  of  verdure  which  springs  up  along  its 
eourse.  Those  who  have  trai'eUed  in  Provence  or 
Granada  in  the  summer  will  ha\e  no  difficulty  in 
rooognizing  this  description,  and  in  comprehending 
bow  the  use  of  such  terras  as  **  river  *'  or  **  brook  " 
must  mislead  those  who  can  only  read  the  exact 
sod  vivid  narrative  of  the  Bible  through  the  medium 
sf  the  Authorized  Version.^ 

This  subject  will  be  more  fully  described,  and  a 
kt  of  the  few  perennial  streams  of  the  Holy  Land 
given  under  River. 


•  BoUuioa,  Ui.  814 ;  and  flram  the  writsr^s  own  ob- 
scvatkm. 

^  *  To  TMrevent  this  oonfbsion,  some  rsoent  geogra- 
ybsn  C«s  Dr.  Menke,  on  bis  map,  Qotha,  1868)  very 
prcpsriy  dkungaish  the  rivar  and  WaAy  flram  saeh 
by  dUhnot  signs.  R. 
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41.  Him  hi  the  TsHey  of  the  JoHm  wm  aa- 
pfoyed  by  the  audent  inhabitants  of  the  Holy  iJai 
as  a  medium  of  commuuicatlon  between  the  north- 
em  and  southern  parts  of  the  oounti7  we  eta  ddy 
coi^ecture.  Though  not  the  shortest  route  between 
Galilee  and  Judna,  it  would  yet,  as  for  as  the  le«>di 
and  form  of  the  ground  are  coneemed,  be  the  most 
practicable  fbr  luge  bodies;  though  these  adsHH 
tages  would  be  soiously  ooonterbahmeed  by  tiM 
sultry  heat  of  Its  climate,  as  compared  with  the 
ftvsher  air  of  the  mora  diffieoH  nad  ow  the  Ingb- 
laods. 

The  ancient  notices  of  this  route  ara  very  aeanty. 

(1.)  From  9  Chr.  txviii.  15,  ira  find  that  th* 
capti\'es  taken  from  Jndah  by  the  army  of  tht 
northern  kingdom  were  sent  back  ftxxn  Samaria  to 
Jerusalem  by  way  of  Jcrfeho.  The  ronto  puisiwi 
was  probably  by  Kablw  aeitM  the  IfdUfia,  and  by 
Wady  Farmh  or  Faiait  into  the  Jordan  Valley. 
Why  this  road  was  taken  is  a  mystery,  shiee  ft  is 
not  stated  or  implied  that  the  captives  wera  aeeom- 
panied  by  any  heavy  bsggage  which  wouki  makn 
it  difficult  to  travel  over  the  central  tDote.  It 
would  seem,  however,  to  have  been  the  usual  rand 
from  the  north  to  Jenualem  (comp.  Luke  zvii.  11 
with  xix.  1),  as  if  there  were  some  impediment  to 
passing  through  the  regioo  immediately  north  of 
the  dty. 

(2.)  Pompey  brought  his  army  and  siege-tnin 
from  Damascus  to  Jerusalem  (b.  c.  40),  past  Sey- 
thopolis  and  PeUa,  and  thence  by  Koree  (posrihij 
the  present  Kertiwa  at  the  foot  of  the  Wadg  Ftr* 
rah)  to  Jericho  (Joseph.  AnL  xiv.  3,  §  4;  B.  J.L 
6,  $  5). 

(3.)  Vei|Msian  marched  from  Emmans,  on  the 
edge  of  the  plain  of  Sharon,  not  for  east  of  JSoas. 
2eA,  post  Nespolis  (Nabbu),  down  the  Wady  Fer- 
rah  or  Fnanil  to  Rorese,  and  thence  to  Jericho  (B. 
J,  iv.  8,  §  1);  the  same  route  as  that  of  the  eap* 
tive  Judieans  In  No.  1. 

(4.)  Antoninus  Msrtyr  (dr.  a.  d.  600),  and  po»> 
sibly  WUlibald  c  (A.  D.  729)  foBowed  this  looto  to 
Jerusaiem. 

(5.)  Baldwin  I.  Is  said  to  have  journeyed  tnm 
Jericho  to  Tiberias  with  a  caravan  of  pilgrims. 

(6.)  In  our  own  times  the  whole  len^  of  the 
^-alley  has  been  traverwd  by  He  Bertoo,  and  by 
Dr.  Anderson,  who  aoeompanied  the  Amcriem 
Expedition  as  geologist,  but  apparantiy  by  §Bm  if 
any  other  travellers. 

42.  Monotonous  and  uninviting  hs  much  of  y» 
Holy  I.,and  will  appear  from  the  above  description 
to  English  readers,  accustomed  to  the  constant  ver- 
dure, the  succession  of  flowers,  lasting  almoit 
throughout  the  year,  the  ample  streams  and  the 
varied  surfooe  of  our  own  country  —  we  muat  re- 
member that  ito  aspect  to  the  Israelites  after  thaS 
weary  march  of  forty  years  through  the  desert^  and 
even  by  the  side  of  the  brightest  reoolleetionB  «f 
Egypt  that  they  could  ooqftu«  up,  must  have  ben 
very  difTerent.  After  the  **  great  and  terrible  wil- 
demess  "  with  its  <'  fiery  serpents,"  ite  "  seorpiont, 
*' drought,"  and  »  rocks  of  ffint  *'  ;  the  sk>w  and 
sultry  march  all  day  in  the  dust  of  that  eoormona 
proceisfon;  the  eager  looking  forward  to  the  wsl 


.0  WlUlbald  omits  bis  route  bstwe 
PUHppI  e=  Bamtu)  and  the  monnKsi; 
Baptist  nsar  Jericho.    Os  is  alwijs 
eemsdown  the  vaUsjf 


ofSs.  JohaCto 
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it  whidi  the  encsmpment  wu  to  ^e  piiciMd ;  the 
■owding,  Um  fighting,  the  camor,  the  bitter  dis- 
ippofaitnieiit  roatid  Uw  raodicnm  of  wster  when  aft 
iMi  the  desired  ipot  wu  reached;  the  '*light 
bRMl**«  eo  loiig"loethed**;  the  rare  treat  of 
•Dimal  food  when  the  quails  desoended,  or  an  ap- 
praich  to  the  sea  iwrinitted  the«*flah*'^  to  be 
caught;  alter  this  daily  stiuggle  for  a  painful  es- 
ifltenoe,  how  grateful  roust  ha\'e  been  the  rest  af- 
fmied  hj  the  LAnd  of  Promise !  —  how  delicious  the 
shade,  scanty  though  it  were,  of  the  hills  and 
imTinea,  the  gushing  springs  and  green  plains, 
efen  the  mere  wells  and  cisterns,  the  Tineyards 
and  oUTe>yards  and  **  fruit  trees  '^  in  abundance/' 
the  eatUe,  sheep,  and  goats,  covering  the  country 
with  their  long  bkck  lines,  the  t^es  swarminff 
roond  their  pendant  combe ^^  in  roek  or  wood! 
ItoMOfvcr  they  entered  the  country  at  the  time  of 
the  Psseover,'  when  it  was  arrayed  in  the  full 
f(iory  and  fireshness  of  its  brief  spring-tide,  before 
the  seofehing  sun  of  summer  had  bad  time  to 
wither  its  flowers  and  embrown  its  verdure.  Tak- 
ing all  these  circumstances  into  account,  and  aQow- 
hit;  for  the  bold  metaphors/  of  oriental  speech  — 
10  different  from  our  cold  depreciating  espreesions, 
—  it  is  impossible  not  to  feel  that  those  wayworn 
tiarellen  eould  have  chosen  no  fitter  words  tu  ex- 
press what  their  new  country  was  to  them  than 
thnae  which  they  so  often  empk>y  in  the  accounts 
of  the  conquest  —  **  a  land  flowing  with  milk  and 
honey,  the  glory  of  all  lands.*' 

43.  Again,  the  variations  of  the  seasons  may  ap- 
pear tons  slight,  and  the  atmosphere  dry  and  hot; 
hut  after  the  monotonous  climate  of  Kgypt,  where 
rain  is  a  rue  phenomenon,  and  where  the  difference 
between  summer  and  winter  is  hardly  perceptible, 
the  ^  rain  of  heaven  *'  must  have  been  a  most 
iTatefiil  novelty  in  its  two  seasons,  the  former  and 
the  hUter  —  the  occasional  snow  and  ice  of  the  win- 
ten  of  Palesthie,  and  the  burst  of  returning  spring, 
most  h»ve  had  double  the  eflhct  which  they  would 
pndnee  on  thote  aocustomefl  to  such  changes. 
Xor  is  the  change  only  a  relative  one;  there  is  a 
real  diflersnoe  —  due  partly  to  the  higher  latitude 
of  Palestine,  partly  to  its  proximity  to  the  sea  — 
between  the  sultry  atmosphere  of  the  P^ptian 
reDey  and  the  invigorating  sea-breeees  which  blow 
over  the  hills  of  Ephraim  and  Judah. 

44.  The  oontnst  with  Egypt  wouki  tell  also  in 
another  way.  In  place  of  the  huge  ever-flowing  river 
whose  only  variation  was  from  low  to  high,  and 
from  high  to  k>w  again,  and  which  lay  at  the  tow- 
eel  level  of  that  l^el  country,  so  that  all  irriga- 
tMNi  had  to  be  done  by  artificial  bbor—  "  a  land 


b  Norn.  xt.  23. 
d  1  8am.  xiT.  98. 


«  Norn.  zxi.  6. 

c  N«h.  Ix.  26. 

«  Josh.  ▼.  10, 11. 

/  8m  sooie  nsefVil  remarks  on  the  nse  of  similar 
aflcoagi  by  the  natives  of  the  bst  at  the  prssent 
lay,  lo  rsfcrsoee  to  spots  Inadsquate  to  such  expres- 
kioos,  in  T%*  JetM  in  the  £a«t,  by  Beaton  and  Vnnkl 

9  •  for  the  msaotog  of  this  expression,  sse  roor, 
If amcM  wm  na  (Amer.  ed.).  H. 

*  The  view  taken  above,  that  the  beauty  of  the 
Vronrised  Land  was  greatly  sohanoed  to  'ib )  Israelites 
0j  Ms  ooBtnst  with  the  scenes  they  hs  I  prsvlonsly 
pMMd  chroqgh.  Is  corroboiatad  by  the  fket  that  rach 
■xpisestoM  as  « the  land  fk»w1nf  with  milk 
r,"  **  the  gioey  of  all  landr  *  etc..  occur,  with 
In  tiieee  parts  of  th««  Bible  only  which 
to  have  b*en  eowpeesd  jost  before  their 
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where  thoa  sowedst  thy  seed  and  wateredst  it  with 
thy  foot  like  a  garden  of  herbs"!' — in  place  ol 
this,  they  were  to  find  themselves  in  a  land  of  oon- 
stent  and  consideraltle  undulation,  where  the  water, 
either  of  gushing  spring,  or  deep  well,  or  flowiuif 
stream,  could  be  procur«l  at  the  r.ost  varied  elev» 
tiona,  requiring  only  to  be  jadiciouUy  husbanded 
and  skillnilly  conducted  to  find  its  own  way  through 
fiekl  or  garden,  whether  terraced  on  the  hill-eides 
or  extended  in  the  broad  bottoms.^  But  such  change 
was  not  compulsory,  'llioee  who  preforred  the 
cliniato  and  the  mode  of  cultivation  of  Egypt  oouU 
resort  to  the  lowland  pkuns  of  the  Jordan  Vall^, 
where  the  temperature  is  more  constant  and  manj 
degrees  higher  than  on  the  more  elevated  distrieti 
of  the  country,  where  the  breexes  never  penetrate, 
where  the  light  fertile  soil  recalls,  as  it  did  in  the 
earliest '  times,  that  of  Egypt,  and  where  the  Jor- 
dan in  its  lownesi  of  level  preeents  at  least  one 
point  of  resemblance  to  the  Nile. 

45.  In  truth,  on  closer  consideration,  it  will  be 
seen  that,  beneath  the  apparent  monotony,  there  is 
a  variety  in  the  Holy  Ljind  really  remarkable. 
There  is  the  variety  due  to  the  difference  of  level 
between  the  diflferent  parts  of  the  country.  There 
is  Uie  variety  uf  climate  and  of  natural  appearances, 
proceeding,  partly  from  those  very  differences  of 
levd,  and  partly  from  the  proximity  of  the  snow- 
capped Hennon  and  liCbanon  on  the  north  and  of 
the  torrid  desert  on  the  south :  and  which  I4>prox- 
imate  the  climate,  in  many  respects,  to  that  of  r^ 
gions  much  further  north.  There  is  also  the 
variety  which  is  Inevitably  produced  by  the  pree- 
enoe  of  the  sea  —  **  tlie  eternal  freshness  and  lireli- 
neu  of  ocean.** 

46.  Each  of  these  is  cont*nuaIly  reflected  in  the 
Hebrew  literature.  The  contrast  between  the  high- 
lands and  lowlgnds  is  more  than  implied  in  the 
habitual  forms  of  *  expression,  **  going  *p"  to 
Judah,  Jerusalem,  Hebron;  "going  down*^  to 
Jericho,  Capernaum,  Lydda,  Caesarea,  Gaxa,  and 
Egypt.  More  than  this,  the  difl^nce  is  marked 
unmtsUkably  in  the  topographical  terms  which 
so  abound  in,  and  are  so  peculiar  to,  thii  literatnra. 
<«  llie  mountidn  of  Judah,**  » the  mountain  of  I* 
rael,*'  '*  the  mountain  of  Naphtali,**  are  the  names 
by  which  the  three  great  divisions  of  the  highhmds 
are  designated.  The  predominant  names  for  the 
towns  of  the  same  district  —  Gibeah,  Geba,  Gaba, 
Gilieon  (meaning  *thiU'*);  l{amah,  R-imathaim 
(the  '« brow*  of  an  eminence);  Mizpeh,  /opbim, 
Zephathah  (all  modifications  Of  a  root  signifying  a 
wide  procpect)  — all  reflect  the  elevation  of  the  re- 
gion in  which  they  were  situated.     On  the  other 


entrance,  and  that  In  the  fcw  ca««s  of  thsir  sssptoy- 
ment  by  tha  Prophets  (Jer.  xl.  5,  xxxli.  22 ;  ttk  XJL 
6, 15)  there  is  always  an  allusion  to  "  ^gypt,*'  "  the 
iron  fomace,"  the  passing  of  the  Bod  Sea,  or  the  wil* 
demees,  to  point  the  contrast. 

i  Oen.  xUI.  10.  All  Bey  (il.  200)  says  that  rhe 
maritime  plain,  ttam  Khan  Younes,  t9  Jafh,  Is  '^  of 
rfoh  soil,  similar  to  the  slime  of  th«  Kile.**  Other 
points  of  rssembiance  are  mentioned  by  BoUnsoo 
{Bibt.  Hu.  U.  22,  84,  85,  226),  and  Thomson  (Lane 
and  Bnokf  ch.  86).  The  plain  of  Qeonesaret  soil  ^  r» 
calls  ,»  valley  of  the  Nile  '*  (Stanley,  S.fP,9. 8741 
The  papyms  is  said  to  grow  there  (Buchanan,  Cta 
I  Fttrtongk^  p.  802). 

k  The  same  exprsislons  are  still  need  by  the  Avahi 
of  the  Ntjd^  with  rsforenoe  to  Syria  and  their  owe 
eonntry  (WalUn,  Otogr.  Ac  Jnmai,  zstv.  174t 
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omkI,  tbegreikt  lowbuid  diitrieU  hameMh  UmIt 
peenUar  naiue^  Tbetoathmi  pariof  the  muitlmo 
plain  is  "  the  Sbdtabh;  *'  the  uorthern,  *•  Shaixm;  *' 
the  vallej  of  the  Jordan,  **ha-AiAbah;  '*  namea 
which  are  never  interchanged,  and  never  eonfonnded 
vriih  the  temu  (raeh  as  emeky  naekal^  gai)  em- 

Eloyed  for  the  ravines,  torreni-beds,  and  mall  val- 
(3'S  of  the  highlands.* 

47.  llie  difftrences  in  climate  are  no  leas  often 
Mentioned.  The  Psalmists,  Prophets,  and*  hia- 
torical  books,  are  fUll  of  allusions  to  the  6eroe  heat 
•f  the  mid«daj  sun  and  the  dryness  of  summer;  no 
Imb  than  to  the  various  aooompaiiiroeots  of  winter 
—  the  rain,  snow,  fWMt,  ice,  and  fogs,  which  are 
vperienoed  at  Jerusalem  and  other  places  in  the 
■pper  country  quite  sufficimtly  to  make  every  one 
hmiliar  with  them.  Even  the  sharp  alternations 
between  the  heat  of  the  days  and  the  coldness  of 
the  nights,  which  strike  every  traveller  in  Pake- 
tine,  are  mentioned.'  The  Israelites  praotieed  no 
commerce  by  sea;  and,  with  the  single  eioeption 
of  Joppa,  not  only  poesessed  no  harbor  along  the 
whole  length  of  their  coast,  but  had  no  word  by 
which  to  denote  one.  But  that  their  poets  knew 
and  appreciated  the  phenomena  of  the  sea  b  plain 
from  such  expressions  as  are  constantly  recurring 
in  their  works — "the  great  and  wide  sea,**  its 
"  ships,**  its  "  monsters,"  its  roaring  and  dashing 
<*  wavea,**  its  *<depthii.**  its  "  sand,**  its  mariners, 
the  periLn  of  its  narigation. 

It  is  unnecessary  here  to  show  how  materially 
the  Bible  has  gained  in  its  hold  on  western  na- 
tions by  these  vivid  reflections  of  a  country  so 
much  more  like  those  of  the  West  than  are  most 
oriental  regions :  but  of  the  fact  there  can  be  no 
doubt,  and  it  has  been  admirably  brought  out  by 
Professor  Stanley  ui  Sinai  and  PaUttine^  chap.  ii. 
sect.  vii. 

48.  In  the  preceding  description  allusion  has 
been  made  to  many  of  the  characteristic  features  of 
the  Holy  I^and.  But  it  is  impossible  to  close  this 
account  without  mentioning  a  defect  which  is  eteii 
more  characteristic  —  its  lack  of  monuments  and 
personal  relics  of  the  nation  who  possessed  it  for  so 
many  centuries,  and  gave  it  its  ckdm  to  our  venera- 
tion and  affection.  When  compared  with  other 
nations  of  equal  antiquity  —  Kgypt,  Greece,  Assyria, 
the  contrast  is  truly  remarkable.  In  Egypt  and 
Greece,  and  also  in  Assyria,  as  fiir  as  our  knowl- 
edge at  present  extends,  we  find  a  series  of  build- 
ings, reaching  down  from  the  most  remote  and 
mysterious  antiquity,  a  chain,  of  which  hardly  a 
link  is  wanting,  and  which  records  the  progress  of 
the  people  in  civilization,  art,  and  religion,  as  cer- 
tainly aa  the  buildings  of  the  roediteval  architects 
do  that  of  the  various  nations  of  modern  Europe. 
We  possess  also  a  multitude  of  objects  of  use  and 
ornament,  bek>nging  to  those  nations,  truly  aston- 
ishing in  number,  and  pertaining  to  every  station, 
oflElce,  and  fact  in  their  official,  religious,  and  do- 
aaestio  life.  But  in  Palestine  it  is  not  too  much 
to  say  that  there  does  not  exist  a  aingle  edifice,  or 
part  of  an  edifice,  of  which  we  can  be  sure  that  it 

«  It  Is  bnposrfble  to  trace  these  ootiespoodences 
«nd  ^stlDctions  ra  the  Bnglish  Bible,  our  timnslaton 
not  having  always  rendered  the  same  Hebrsw  by  the 
luue  VngUah  word.  But  the  corrections  will  be  found 
IB   ths  Appendix  to  Profrssor  Stan^y^s  Sinai  and 

fW^ffTfM. 

*  Fi.  tix.  f  xxzil.  4 ;  Is  iv.  6,  zxv.  b ,  Oea.  xvHL 
I;  laaK   sL9;  NeL  vU.  «. 
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is  of  a  date  anterior  to  tlie  Gbriatiao 
rated  tomba,  cisterns,  flights  of  etairs,  wfaieh  an 
encountered  everywhere,  are  of  coniw  oat  of  tfct 
question.  They  may  he  —  aome  of  them,  such  m 
the  tombs  of  Hinnom  and  Shiloh,  probaUy  are  — 
of  very  great  age,  older  than  anything  else  io  the 
country.  But  there  b  no  evidence  ei&r  way,  and 
as  far  as  the  history  of  art  ia  eoocemed  noOdng 
would  be  gained  if  their  age  were  ascertained.  The 
only  ancient  buildings  of  which  we  ean  apeak  with 
certunty  are  those  iriiich  were  erected  by  the 
Greeks  or  Romans  during  their  oeci^iatieii  9i  Ite 
country.  Not  that  these  buildings  have  not  a  ear- 
tain  indiriduality  which  separatee  them  froan  any 
mere  Greek  or  Roman  building  in  Greece  or  Borne. 
But  the  fact  is  certain,  that  not  one  of  Ih^  was 
built  while  the  Israelites  were  masters  of  the  coon- 
try,  and  before  the  date  at  which  western  natioaa 
beii^  to  get  a  footing  in  Palestine.  And  as  wMi 
the  buildings  so  with  other  memorials.  With 
exception,  the  museums  of  Europe  do  not 
a  single  piece  of  pottery  or  metal  waric,  a  dn^ 
weapon  or  househdd  utensU,  an  ornament  or  a 
piece  of  armor,  of  Israelite  make,  iriileh  can  glva 
us  the  least  conception  of  the  manners  oi  outwaid 
appliances  of  the  nation  before  the  date  of  tiM 
destruction  of  Jerusalem  by  Titus.  The  coins  htm 
the  single  exception.  A  few  rare  specimens  atQI 
exist,  the  oldest  of  them  attributed  —  though  evesi 
that  is  matter  of  dispute  —  to  the  Maoeal«es,  and 
their  rudeness  and  insignificance  furnish  a  stmngei 
erideiioe  than  even  their  abenioe  conk)  imply,  of 
the  total  want  of  art  among  the  Israelites. 

It  may  be  said  that  Palestine  is  now  only  in  the 
same  conditk>n  with  Assyria  before  the  recent  re- 
searches brought  so  much  to  light.  But  the  two 
cases  are  not  parallel.  The  soil  of  Babykmia  is  a 
loose  kxun  or  sand,  of  the  description  beat  fitted 
for  covering  up  and  presenring  the  rdies  of  former 
ages.  On  the  other  hand,  the  greater  part  of  the 
Holy  Land  is  hard  and  rocky,  and  the  soil  lica  in 
the  valleys  and  k)wlands,  where  the  citiee  were  only 
very  rardy  built.  If  any  store  of  Jewteh  rdiCB 
were  remMuing  embedded  or  hidden  in  aoitable 
ground  —  as  for  example,  in  the  loose  msM  oi  debris 
which  coats  the  slopes  around  .Temsalem  —  we 
shoukl  expect  occattonally  to  find  artldea  nhUAi 
might  be  recognized  as  Jewish.  This  was  the  caae 
in  A8S}Tia.  Tjong  before  the  mounds  were  explored. 
Rich  brought  home  many  fragments  of  inscriptiona 
bricks,  and  engraved  stones,  which  were  pitted  up 
on  the  surfece,  and  were  eridently  the  prodnetions 
of  some  nation  whoee  art  was  not  then  known. 
Rut  in  Palestine  the  only  objects  hitherto  discovered 
have  all  belonged  to  the  West  —  coins  or  anna  of 
the  Gre^  or  Romans. 

The  buildinjrs  already  mentioned  as  being  JewUh 
in  character,  though  carried  out  with  foreign  da- 
tuls,  are  the  following :  — 

The  tombs  of  the  Kings  and  of  the  Judges:  the 
buiklings  known  as  the  tomba  of  Absalom,  Ze»»- 
riah,  St  James,  and  Jehoshaphat:  the  monoaan 
at  Siloam,  —  all  in  the  neighborhood  of  J( 


c  Jer.  xxxvi.  80.     Qen.  xxxi.  40  refers — unless 
rsoent  specolations  of  Mr.  Bcke  shonkt  prove 
to  Hesopotaxnla. 

•  Mr.  Beice  supposes  a  Baraa  in  ffyrim 
maaeas  to  be  meant  tn  Gen.  xxxi.  40.   for  the 
of  that  opinion  and  the  tiisnfllfls"'w  of  ta 
addition  to  BjJUM,  Amsr.  ed. 
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ft*  fubwil  syoagoguei  at  Blairon  and  Krfr  Bhrim. 
Bat  then  are  two  edifiow  wUoh  aeem  to  bear  a 
ebaricter  of  their  own,  and  do  not  eo  dfarly  bMray 
Uie  ityle  of  the  West.  These  are,  the  hiclosure 
round  the  sacred  cave  at  Hebron ;  and  portions  of 
the  western,  southern,  and  eastern  walls  of  the 
linram  at  Jerusalem,  with  the  vaulted  passage 
bdow  the  Aks't.  Of  the  former  it  is  impossible  to 
^Msk  in  the  present  state  of  our  knowledge.  The 
latter  will  be  more  fully  noticed  under  the  head  of 
Tbmple;  it  is  sufficient  here  to  name  one  or  two 
eoosiderations  which  seem  to  bear  against  their 
being  of  older  date  than  Herod.  (1.)  Herod  is 
distinctly  said  by  Josephus  to  have  removed  the 
old  fiMindations,  and  laid  others  in  their  stead,  in- 
elosing  double  the  original  area  {Ant.  iv.  11,  §  3: 
A  J.  L  31,  §  1 ).  (2. )  The  part  of  the  wall  which 
sB  adraowfedge  to  be  the  oldest  contains  the  spring- 
ing of  an  aicb.  This  and  the  vaulted  passage  can 
hardly  be  assigned  to  builders  earlier  than  the  time 
of  the  Romans.  (3.)  The  masonry  of  these  mag- 
nifleent  sUwies  (absurdly  called  the  **  bevel**),  on 
whieh  m  much  stress  has  been  l^d,  is  not  ex- 
doHvety  Jewish  or  nen  Eastern.  It  is  fbund  at 
Penepdis :  it  is  also  found  at  Cnidus  and  through- 
oat  Asia  Minor,'  and  at  Athens;  not  on  stones  of 
saeh  enormous  sise  as  thrjsc  at  Jerusalem,  but 
similar  in  their  workmanship  " 

M.  Benaii,  in  his  recent  report  of  his  proceedings 
m  FlMonicia,  has  named  two  cireumstinces  which 
most  have  had  a  great  eftct  m  supprpaiing  art  or 
ardiiteettire  amongst  the  aneient  Isradites,  while 
thnr  very  existence  proves  that  the  people  had  no 
genioi  in  that  direction.  These  are  (1)  the  pro- 
hibition of  sculptured  representations  of  living 
creatorBB,  and  (2)  the  command  not  to  build  a 
temple  anywhere  but  at  .lerusalem.  The  hewing 
or  pdHahing  of  buildhig-stones  was  even  forbidden. 
«*  What,'*  he  aikfi,  "  would  Greece  have  been,  if  it 
had  been  illegal  to  build  any  temples  but  at  Delphi 
orElsaab?  In  ten  centuries  the  Jews  hod  only 
three  temples  to  build,  and  of  these  oertalitly  two 
under  the  guidance  of  foreigners.  The 
of  Aynasi;ogues  dates  fh)m  the  time  of  the 
and  the  Jews  then  naturally  employed 
the  Gieefc  style  of  architecture,  which  at  that  time 
icigned  mii>-enally." 
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a  •  In  the  twmer  of  the  passsges  hers  eitsd  (Ant. 
zv.  11,  f  8)  Joeephos  limits  Heiod^s  work  of  reeon- 
■tnieCloQ  to  tbe  ATom,  or  bo^  of  the  temple,  and  the 
mseeoK  porticoes.  He  expnwsly  distloguishes  be- 
tWMD  the  fomidatkMis  of  the  Tsmple  proper,  which 
Herod  relaid,  and  tbe  solid  walls  of  the  outer  tnclorare, 
v'j4eh  ware  laid  by  Solomon.  Theee  outer  walls  he 
riipfieeots  as  compowd  of  stones  so  vast  and  so  firmly 
)oioed  liy  bands  of  Iron,  ss  to  be  Immovable  fbr  all 
one — ottFirrovs  r^  wmim  xp^>Y>  Some  ot  the  courses 
•r  the  walls  whlofa  he  thus  describes,  evidently  ez- 
Mioic  In  hia  i|»v.  aiw  plainly  reeognisable  now  In  the 
wathero  poctkm  of  the  walls  of  f^floram,  inelnding 
ihe  immenaa  Uyan  which  remain  of  the  areh  of  the 
AoeknS  bridge  aeroes  the  Tyropoeoo.  His  more  mionte 
jaw  rlptlon  of  the  Temple  and  Its  area  In  another  woric 
(&  J.  ▼.  6,  ff  l-<^  eonespood  entirely  with  tbli  state- 
OMDt.  Ha  also  mentions  (}  8)  tbe  addition  to  thli 
Ineloaine  by  Herod  of  the  space  occupied  by  tbe  towor 
if  Antonia.  Tbe  original  Ineloeure  of  the  Temple 
SMMOied  foar  stwUa  in  cirottmlbraoee  *  bn*  he  tells 
IIS  (f  2)  ttiak  the  area,  ''loeiodlng  tbe  tower  of  An- 
ient** measn^rd  six  stadia. 

^fh«D,  now.  In  the  latter  pisaage  quoted  above 
&  /.,  I.  21, 1  1),  be  tells  us  th%t  Uerod  "  loelossd 
tha  original  ana,*'  he  elmrly  rates  to  this 
ef  tks  spaee  ef  the  tower  of  Aatonia  m 


In  &et  the  Israelites  never  lost  the  neling  or  tht 
traditions  of  their  early  pastoral  nomad  Ufa.  Long 
after  the  nation  had  been  settled  in  the  country, 
the  cry  of  thoee  earlier  days,  "  To  your  tsnts,  0 
brael !  '*  was  heard  In  periods  of  excitement  *>  The 
prophets,  sick  of  the  luxury  of  the  cities,  are  con- 
stantly recalling  «  the  '*  tents  '*  of  that  simpler,  less 
artificial  life;  and  the  Temple  of  Solomon,  nay  even 
perhape  of  Zerubbabel,  was  spoken  of  to  the  last  as 
the  '« tent  ^  of  the  Lord  of  hosts,'*  the  "  place  where 
David  had  pitched  «  his  tent**  It  is  a  remarkable 
fiust,  that  eminent  as  Jews  have  been  in  other  de- 
partments of  arts,  science/  and  afSdrs,  no  Jewish 
architeet,  pahiter,  or  sculptor  has  ever  aehiered  i^ 
signal  success. 

The  Gkoloot.  — Of  the  geological  strueivn 
of  Palestine  it  has  been  said  with  truth  that  c  n 
information  is  but  imperfect  and  indistinct,  a  J 
that  much  time  must  elapee,  and  many  a  cherished 
hypothesis  be  sacrificed,  U^ore  a  satisfactory  ex- 
pUnation  can  be  arri^'ed  at  of  its  more  remarkable 
phenomena. 

It  is  not  intended  to  attempt  here  more  than  a 
very  cursory  sketch,  addressed  to  the  general  and 
non-scientific  reader.  The  geologist  must  be  re- 
ferred to  the  original  works  firom  which  theee 
remarks  have  been  compiled. 

1.  The  main  sources  of  our  knowledge  are  (1) 
the  obdervations  contained  in  the  Travdb  of  Roa- 
s^ger,  an  Austrian  geologist  and  mining  engineer 
who  visited  this  amongst  other  countries  of  the 
ICast  in  1838-38  {Rti$en  in  Griechenland,  etc.,  4 
vols,  StuUgard,  1841-49,  with  AtUu);  (2)  the 
Report  of  H.  J.  Anderson,  M.  D.,  an  American 
geologist,  formerly  Professor  in  Columbia  College, 
Kew  York,  who  accompanied  Captain  Lynch  in  his 
exploration  of  the  Jordan  and  the  Dead  Sea  ( Gevi. 
ReconnnUtance^  in  Lynch's  Official  Report ^  4to, 
1852,  pp.  75-207);  and  (8)  the  Diary  of  Mr.  H 
Poole,  who  visited  Palestine  on  a  mission  fin*  the 
British  government  in  1836  {Journal  of  Geoyr. 
Sodrty^  vol.  xx\i.  pp.  55-70).  Neither  of  these 
contains  anything  approaching  a  complete  investi- 
gation, either  as  to  extent  or  to  detail  of  obeerva  - 
tions.  Russegger  travelled  from  Sinai  to  Hebron 
and  Jemsalem.  He  explored  carefully  the  route  be- 
tween the  latter  place  and  the  Dead  Sea.    He  then 

north.  He  cannot  refer  to  any  dislocation  of  the 
n  Immovable  "  walls  whieh  Solomon  had  built  atN>ve 
the  valleys  on  tbe  northeast  and  southwest,  or  to  any 
enlargement  by  Herod  of  the  area  In  those  directions. 
r«  No  mention  Is  made  of  his  having  had  anything  te 
do  with  the  massive  walls  of  the  exterior  Inolosore  '* 
(Boblnson,  Bittl.  Ru.  i.  418).  The  pcrtkms  of  tlie 
walls  refierred  to  in  the  article  alwvc  are  almost  liidls. 
pufaibly  Jewtsh.  In  a  pvsvions  article.  "  the  msscmy 
In  the  western  wall  near  Its  southeni  extremity,*'  li 
claimed  by  Mr.  Fergnsson  as  in  the  Judgment  of  '*  al> 
moat  all  topogiapheis,  a  proof  that  the  wall  thtse 
formed  part  of  the  substraotores  of  the  Temple*' 
(vol.  11.  p.  1814,  Amer.  ed  ). 

The  nieent  excavations  of  Uent.  Warren  appear 
to  have  fVilIy  convinced  Mr.  Grove  that  theae  sub* 
stmetlon*  are  *'  earlier  than  the  times  of  tbe  Booians,** 
and  rlmrly  Jewkih.  8.  W. 

'•  2  Siun  XX  1 ;  1  K.  xli.  16  (that  the  words  an 
not  a  mere  tbruiala  of  the  historian  Is  proved  by  tbsli 
oecurreooe  In  2  Chr.  x.  16) ;  2  K.  xiv.  12. 

e  Jer.  XXX.  18 ;  Zech.  xll.  7 ;  Ps.  IxxvlU.  56,  Ike 

(/  Ps.  Ixxxlv.  1,  xUli.  8,  Ixxvl.  2;  Judith  li.  8. 

«  Is.  xxlx.  1,  xvi.  5. 
See  tlie  well-known  pssssgs  te  Cbfitiwsftf « fek.  If 
eh.  16. 
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IMoa^ded  to  Jaflb  by  the  ordioarj  road ;  tod  from 
Uienoe  to  Beyr(it  aiid  the  LeUaiioo  by  Nazareth, 
Tiberiaa,  Cana,  Akka,  Tyre,  and  Sidon.  Thus  he 
left  the  Dead  Sea  in  its  nioet  interesting  portiona, 
the  Jordan  Valley,  the  central  highiandtf  and  the 
important  district  of  the  upper  Jordan,  untouched, 
ills  work  is  aooompanied  by  two  sections:  from 
the  Mount  of  Olives  to  the  Jordan,  and  from  Taljor 
to  the  l.ake  of  Tiberias.  His  obser^'ations,  though 
clearly  and  attnetively  given,  and  evidently  those 
uf  a  pi'actioed  obeerver,  are  too  short  and  cui-sory 
fur  the  subject  The  general  notice  of  his  journey 
is  in  vol.  iii.  pp.  76-157;  the  scientific  obaer\'atiouBf 
tables,  eto.,  are  contained  between  pp.  161  and  291. 
Dr.  Anderson  visited  the  southwestern  portion  w 
the  I^banon  Iwtween  Be}T(it  and  tianias,  Galilee, 
the  Lake  of  Tiberias,  the  Jordan  |  made  the  dreuit 
of  the  Dead  Sea;  and  explored  the  district  between 
that  lake  and  Jerusalem.  Uis  account  is  evidently 
drawn  up  with  great  pains,  and  is  far  more  eblto- 
rate  than  that  of  Kussegger.  He  gives  full  analy- 
ses of  tlie  different  rocks  which  he  examined,  and 
\-ery  good  lithographs  of  fossils;  but  unfortunately 
his  work  is  deformed  by  a  very  unreadable  style. 
Mr.  Poole's  journey  was  confined  to  the  western 
and  southeastern  portk>ns  of  the  Dead  Sea,  the 
Jordan,  the  oounti7  between  the  bitter  and  Jeru- 
vdem,  and  the  beaten  track  of  the  central  high- 
lands from  Hebron  to  Nabltu. 

2.  From  the  reports  of  these  obsen'ers  it  appears 
that  the  Holy  Jjuid  is  a  much-disturbed  moun- 
tainous tract  of  limestone  of  the  secondary  period 
(Jurassic  and  cretaceous) ;  the  southern  of^oot  of 
the  chain  of  I^banon ;  elevated  considerably  above 
the  sea  level ;  with  partial  interruptions  from  ter- 
tiary and  basaltic  deposits.  It  is  part  of  a  %'ast 
mass  of  limestone,  stretching  in  every  direction 
except  west,  far  beyond  the  limits  of  the  Hoiy 
Land.  Hie  whole  of  Syria  is  cleft  from  north  to 
south  by  a  straight  crevasse  of  moderate  width, 
but  extending  in  the  southern  portion  of  its  centre 
division  to  a  truly  remarkable  depth  (<> 2,625  ft.) 
below  the  sea  level.  This  crevasse,  which  contains 
the  principal  watercourse  of  the  country,  is  also 
the  most  exceptional  feature  of  its  geology.  Such 
fissures  are  not  uncommon  in  limestone  formations; 
but  no  other  is  known  of  such  a  length  and  of  so 
extraordinary  a  depth,  and  so  open  throughout  its 
greatest  extent.  It  may  have  been  volcanic  in  its 
origin;  the  result  of  an  upheaval  from  beneath, 
which  has  tilted  the  limestone  Imek  on  each  side, 
tearing  this  huge  split  in  the  strata;  the  volcanic 
|>rce  baring  stopped  short  at  that  point  in  the 
operation,  without  intruding  any  %'olcanic  rocks 
into  the  fissure.  This  idea  is  supported  by  the 
irater-like  form  of  the  basins  of  the  i^e  of  Tibe- 
nas  anH  of  the  Dead  Sea  (Russ.  pp.  206,  207),  and 
6y  many  other  tokens  of  volcanic  action,  past  and 
present,  which  are  encountered  in  and  around  those 
'akcs,  and  along  the  whole  extent  of  the  valley. 
Jr  it  may  ha\-e  been  excavated  by  the  gradual 
«etion  of  Uie  ocean  during  the  immense  periods  of 
i(eologjcal  operation-  The  latter  appears  to  be  the 
opinion  of  Dr.  Anderson  (pp.  79,  140,  205);  but 
hutber  examination  is  necessary  before  a  positive 
opinion  can  be  pronounced.     The  ranges  of  the 

o  Ths  sorftoe  of  the  Dead  Sea  U  1,817  fcet  below 
1^  MsditinMMan,  luitl  Its  depth  1 JM  fr«t. 

•  T!w  tabU  of  alUtudM  (vol  U.  p.  127^  Amor,  sd.) 
Msk  w  His  figurw  «oin«whiit  difleivat.  H 
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hiUs  of  the  sufftoe  take  the  direotkn  Mniy 
north  and  south,  thoi^h  frequently  thrown 
their  main  bearing  and  much  broken  op  into  dn> 
tached  masses.  The  kner  wateroounes  run  ^iefly 
east  and  west  of  the  central  highlands. 

8.  lira  limestone  consists  of  two  strata,  or  ivtbeff 
groups  of  strata.  The  upper  one,  which  osnally 
meets  the  eye,  over  the  whole  country  from  Hebioc 
to  Hermon,  is  a  tolerably  solid  stone,  rarfing  ic 
color  fh>m  white  to  reddish  brown,  with  very 
lew  fossils,  inclining  to  cr^-stalline  structore,  snd 
abounding  in  caverns.  Its  general  tmrfBct  has  htea 
formed  into  gently  rounded  hills,  crowded  mors 
or  less  thickly  together,  separated  by  narrow  vafleys 
uf  denudation  occasionally  spreaduig  into  imail 
plains.  The  strata  are  not  well  de&ed,  and  al- 
though sometimes  level ''  (in  which  case  they  lend 
tbemseh-es  to  the  formation  of  terraces),  are  moiw 
often  riolently  disarranged .<^  Kemarkable  instanees 
of  such  contortions  are  to  be  found  on  the  road 
from  Jerusalem  to  Jericho,  where  the  bcdr  nsr 
seen  pressed  and  twuted  into  e^ery  varic  y  of 
form. 

It  is  hardly  necessary  to  say  that  these  oontor- 
tk>ns,  as  well  as  the  general  form  of  the  sarfrce, 
are  due  to  f<M«es  not  now  in  aetk>n,  but  are  part  of 
the  general  configuration  of  the  country,  as  it  was 
left  after  the  last  of  that  succession  of  immensous 
below,  and  upheavals  from,  the  ocean,  by  which 
its  present  form  was  given  it,  fong  prior  to  the  his- 
toric period.  There  is  no  ground  for  beliering  thai 
the  broad  gecdogical  features  of  this  or  any  part  of 
the  country  are  appreciably  altered  from  what  thej 
were  at  the  eariiest  times  of  the  Bible  history. 
The  evidences  of  later  action  are,  howe\'er,  often 
risible,  as  for  instance  where  the  atmosphere  and 
the  rains  have  furrowed  the  fiuse  of  the  limesUnM 
clifis  with  long  and  deep  vertical  channela,  often 
causing  the  most  fantastic  forms  (And.  pp.  89,  111 ; 
Fook,  p.  66). 

4.  lliis  limestone  is  often  found  crowned  with 
chalk,  rich  in  flints,  the  remains  of  a  deposit  wliiefa 
|Mt>bably  once  covered  a  great  portion  of  the  coun- 
try, but  has  only  partially  survived  suhoeqaent 
immersions.  In  many  districts  the  coarse  flint  or 
chert  which  originally  belonged  to  the  chalk  ia 
found  in  great  proftision.  It  is  called  ui  the  coun- 
try chalcedony  (Poole,  p.  67). 

On  the  heights  which  border  the  western  side  of 
the  Dead  Sea,  this  chalk  is  foimd  in  greater  abun- 
dance and  more  undisturbed,  and  contains  numer- 
ous springs  of  salt  and  sulphurous  water. 

5*  Near  Jerusalem  the  mass  of  the  ordinary 
limestone  b  often  mingled  with  large  bodies,  of 
dobmite  (magnesian  limestone),  a  hardiah  semi- 
crystalline  rock,  reddish  white  or  brown,  with 
glistening  surface  and  peariy  lustre,  often  contain* 
ing  pores  and  small  cellulsr  caritaes  lined  with 
oxide  of  iron  or  minute  crystals  of  iMtter  spar 
It  is  not  stratifiefl ;  but  it  is  a  question  whetlier  H 
has  not  been  product  among  the  ordinary  fime 
stone  by  some  subsequent  chemical  agency.  Moat 
of  the  cax^ems  near  .lerusalem  occur  in  this  rod:, 
though  in  other  parts  of  the  country  they  are  foum* 
in  tlie  more  friable  chalky  liDoestooe.'  So  mne^ 
for  the  upper  stratum. 


6  As  at  th«  twin  UUa  of  dJib,  th» 
below  Nthjf  SamwU. 

c  As  oo  ths  road  between  ths 
Bnt-m  about  five  mika  from  tlrj^, 

(f  8ss  the  daioripttoa  of  the  c 
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t.  Th«  kmw  ilntiiin  ii  Id  two  divjsioiia  or 
wmm  oC  beds  —  the  opper,  doaky  in  color,  ooo- 
tortsd  tod  eafcmoni  like  that  Jnai  deioribedi  but 
man  femigiiioni  —  Um  lovar  oue  dark  gi»j,  com- 
paei  and  lolid,  and  charaeierixed  by  abundant  km- 
«b  of  ddarit,  an  extinct  echinua,  the  apinea  of 
iHiick  are  tbe  wall-known  "olivea**  of  the  con- 
vbU.  Thia  hat-named  rock  appeara  to  form  the 
ndNtratmn  of  the  whole  oount^,  east  aa  well  aa 
waat  of  tbe  Jordan. 

The  xmTine  by  which  the  trnveller  deaoeoda  from 
the  sunmit  of  the  Mount  of  OUvea  (8,700  ftet 
above  the  Mediterranean)  to  Jericho  (900  bebw  it) 
eats  through  the  strata  already  mentioned,  and 
aflbcda  an  unrivaled  opportunity  for  examining 
thcoL  The  lower  formation  diflen  entirely  in  ehar- 
aite  from  the  upper.  Instead  of  smooth,  oommon- 
relling  outlines,  everything  here  is  rugged, 
and  abrupt  Huge  fissures,  the  work  of 
the  earthqnakea  of  agea,  cleave  the  rock  in  all 
diieetiooa^-  they  are  to  be  found  aa  much  as  1,000 
fcet  deep  by  not  more  than  80  or  40  ftet  wide,  and 
mkh  ahnoet  vertical  •  sides.  One  of  them,  near 
the  mtifod  khan  at  which  travellers  usually  halt, 
pnaents  a  moat  interesting  and  characteristic  ise- 
tkm  of  the  stnU  (Rusicgger,  pp.  847-361,  ^.). 

7.  After  the  limestone  had  received  the  geueral 
bim  which  ita  suftce  still  retaina,  but  at  a  lime 
Mt  anterioc  to  any  historic  period,  it  was  pierced 
uid  broken  by  large  erupttons  of  kva  pushed  up 
dpoai  beneath,  iriliich  haa  broken  up  and  overflowed 
the  stntified  beds,  and  now  appean  in  the  form  of 
beaalt  or  trap. 

S.  On  the  west  of  Jordan  these  volcanic  rocks 
bavB  been  hitherto  found  only  north  of  the  moun- 
tains of  Samaria.  They  are  first  encountered  on 
the  eouthwesteni  side  of  the  Pkin  of  Esdrseloo 
(Raas.  p.  968):  then  they  are  fost  sight  of  till  the 
oppoaite  aide  of  the  phun  ia  rsached,  Mng  probably 
hidden  bebw  the  deep  rich  soil,  except  a  few  pel>- 
bka  hare  and  there  on  the  surfiice.  Beyond  this 
they  abound  over  a  district  which  may  be  said  to 
be  eontainod  between  Dtidta  on  the  north,  Tiberiaa 
on  the  east,  Xkbor  on  tbe  sooth,  and  Turaii  on  the 
mttL  'Hwr  aeem  to  have  been  two  centres  of 
eroptMm:  one,  and  that  the  most  ancient  (And.  pp. 
198,  ia4),  at  or  about  the  Kum  Batdn  (the  tra- 
ditional Mount  of  Beatitudes),  whenoe  tbe  stream 
lowed  over  the  dedivitica  of  the  limeatone  towarda 
die  lake  (Ross.  pp.  968, 960).  Thia  maas  of  baaalt 
fariBi  the  cliA  at  the  back  of  Tiberiaa,  and  to  ita 
disbtegntlon  is  due  the  bbck  aoil,  so  extremely 
produelive,  of  the  Atxl  el-ffttmma  and  the  Phdn 
af  Genoeaarsi,  which  lie,  the  one  on  the  south,  the 
other  on  the  north,  of  the  ridge  of  Httttin.  Tbe 
other  —  the  more  recent  —  was  more  to  tbe  north, 
m  the  neighborhood  of  Safed,  where  three  of  the 
SKisDt  craters  still  exist,  converted  into  the  reaer- 
voire  or  fadns  of  eUi$h^  Tmteba,  and  Deidta  (And. 
pp.  198,  199;  Cahnan,  in  Kitto's  PAyt.  Geog.  p. 
118). 

The  basalt  of  llberiaB  is  ftdly  deeoribed  by  Dr. 
Andenoo.  It  is  dark  Iroo-gray  in  tint,  cellular, 
bat  flm  in  texture,  amygdidoidal,  the  cells  filled 
with  carbonate  of  lime,  olivine  and  augite,  with  a 

and  Dnr  DmMcm  hi  Bob.  11.  98,  61-68;  and  van  ds 
TeMKII.  U& 

a  flBilar  renti  ware  elefl  In  th*  reek  ef  H^Jim  by 
As  earthquake  ef  1887  (C^maa,  n  Kltto,  Fk,  Otog, 

*  U.  nlT.  17-I0;  Amca  is.  6,  Ike.,  ft%. 
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apedAe  gravity  of  9'6  to  9<0.  It  is  often 
in  iU  more  developed  portions,  as,  for  instanee,  oa 
the  cliflk  behind  the  town.  Here  the  Jnnctiona  of 
the  tvro  formations  may  be  seen ;  the  base  of  the 
elifis  being  limestone,  while  the  crown  and  brow 
are  massire  basalt  (pp.  134, 136, 136). 

The  lava  of  DtUoa  and  the  northern  centre  dif- 
fen  conaidcrably  from  that  of  Tiberias,  and  ia  pnK 
nounced  by  Dr.  Anderson  to  be  of  bter  date,  it 
ia  found  of  various  colors,  from  black-brown  to 
reddiah-gray,  very  porous  in  texture,  and  contaim 
much  pumice  and  scoria;  polygonal  columns  are 
seen  at  el-Jieky  where  the  neighboring  cretaoeoua 
beda  are  contorted  in  an  unusual  manner  (And.  ppb 
128,  199,  130). 

A  third  variety  ia  found  at  a  apur  of  tlie  hiOs  of 
Galilee,  prqjeetiqg  into  the  Ard  tl^BUtk  bebw 
Kedes,  and  referred  to  by  Dr.  Andemn  as  reO  el* 
Haijfdi ;  but  of  this  rock  he  givee  no  deseriptton, 
and  decUnea  to  aesign  it  any  chronological  poaltioB 
(p.  134). 

9.  The  volcanic  action  which  hi  pre-hlatorie  tinci 
pngected  thia  basalt,  has  left  ita  htter  traces  m  the 
ancient  records  of  the  country,  and  ia  even  still 
active  in  the  form  of  earthquakea.  Not  to  speak 
of  passages^  in  the  poeUcai  booka  of  the  Bible, 
which  can  hardly  have  been  suggested  except  by 
such  awfrd  catastrophes,  there  is  at  least  one  dis- 
tinct allusion  to  them,  namely,  that  of  Zechatiah 
(xiv.  6)  to  an  earthquake  in  the  reign  of  Uzaiah, 
which  ia  corroborated  by  Josephus,  who  adds  thai 
it  iqjured  the  Temple,  and  brought  down  a  large 
masa  of  rock  from  the  Mount  of  Olivea  (ilat.  b. 
10,  §  4). 

*'  Syria  and  Palestine,"  says  Sb  Charles  LyeU 
{PrindpUM^  8th  ed.  p.  340),  "abound  in  volcaoio 
appearances;  and  very  extenaive  areaa  hare  been 
aliaken  at  diflbreut  periods,  with  great  destruction 
of  cities  and  loss  of  lives.  Ontinued  roenUoL  is 
msde  in  history  of  the  mvagee  committed  by  earth- 
quakes in  Sidon,  Tyre,  B^rfit^  Laodicea,  imd  An- 
tiocb.**  The  aame  author  (p.  349)  mentiona  tha 
remarkable  feet  that  *«from  the  13th  to  the  Hths 
centuriea  there  waa  an  almoat  entire  cessation  of 
earthquakes  in  Syria  and  Judca;  and  that,  during 
the  interval  of  quieecenoe,  the  Aichipekgo,  togethsr 
with  part  of  A^  Minor,  Southern  Italy,  and  aid^ 
auflbred  greatly  from  earthquakes  and  volcaoio 
eruptions."  Since  they  hare  again  begun  to  be 
actire  in  Syria,  the  most  remarioible  earthquakea 
hare  been  those  which  destroyed  Aleppo  in  1618^ 
and  1829  (for  this  see  Wolff,  TrawU,  ch.  9),. 
Antkwh  in  1737,  and  Tiberiaa  and  Safed  in  1887 » 
(Thomson,  ch.  19).  A  list  of  those  whish  aiw 
known  to  hare  afiected  the  Holy  Land  is  giveui 
by  Dr.  Pusey  in  his  Onnmtniary  on  Amos  iv.  11. 
See  also  tbe  Index  to  Ritter,  voL  viil.  p.  1963. 

The  rocks  between  Jerusalem  and  Jericho  show 
many  au  evidence  of  these  convultions,  as  we  hare 
already  remarked.  Two  earthquakea  only  are  r» 
corded  aa  having  affected  Jerusalem  iteelf —  that  ia 
the  reign  of  Uzaiah  already  mentioned,  aad  that  al 
the  time  of  tbe  crucifixion,  when  •*  the  recka  were 
rent  and  the  rocky  tombs  torn  open  **  (Mitt,  xjrrii. 
61).   Slight^  shocks  are  still  occasionally 'fekther^ 

«  r^mr4ftlis  of  the  population  ef  Befei,  aad  ea»* 
fourth  of  that  of  Tiberias,  were  kUled  oa  tlito  ose» 


<<  Iven  the  treaModons  MTthquake  of  Mi^96,]9>l^ 
only  did  Jsmaatam  a  vary  sHfhl  damage,  (i 
la  Kltla,  Fkfft.  Ocasr.  p.  148). 
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IlkfL  Amliyp.  66),  bat  tha  gcnend  eieiDptionof  tbat 
illy  iom  wnj  b^vy  by  MitbqiMiNt,  noepi  in  thne 
!«•  VMCi,  b  nal^  nmukabfe.  TbiaoeieiiiJcwiih 
writen  wen  aw»rt  of  it,  and  aiipMled  to  the  ttxi 
M  %  proof  of  the  fiftvor  of  Joho?ah  to  hit  ebom 
dtj  (Ps-zlTi.!,  2). 

10.  Bot  in  Mldition  to  euthqaakei,  the  ho6  nit 
and  fctid  •pringi  wfaieh  aio  ibimd  At  TIberiM,  Oil- 
KrhoS,  MBd  other  ipota  aloiig  the  yaUay  of  the  Jor- 
dan, and  nmnd  the  baaim  of  ita  lakea,^  and  the 
voek-aalt,  nitra,  and  anlphar  of  the  Dead  Sea  are 
an  arideDeea  of  vokanie  or  phitooic  aetkm.  Von 
Boeh^in  hU  ietter  to  RoUnaon  {BibL  Ru,  i.  685), 
goeaao  fiu*  aa  to  dte  the  bitonen  of  the  Dead  8ea 
aa  aliirther  token  of  it  The  hot  apringa  of  Tlbc^ 
riaa  irere  obaen«d  to  flow  mora  eopiooalj,  and  to 
inereaae  In  teoiperatun,  at  the  time  of  liie  earth- 
^■ake  of  1887  (ThomMin,eh.  19,  96). 

11.  In  theJordanVaUeythabaaaltia  frequently 
iDeoanterad.  Hera,  aa  before,  it  ia  depoaited  on  the 
HoMrtone,  which  forma  tlie  aubatratom  of  the  whole 
eonntry.  It  ia  viaible  ikooi  time  to  time  on  the 
banki  nd  in  the  bed  of  tlie  rirrr;  bat  lo  eovered 
with  depoaita  of  to^  eon^merate,  and  alhmnm, 
aa  not  to  be  traeeable  without  difileulty  (And.  pp. 
186^52).  On  the  weatem  aide  of  the  k>wer  Jordan 
and  Dead  8ea  no  Toloanie  formatlona  have  been 
fBVid  (And.  pp.  81, 188;  Roaa.  pp.  906,  261):  nor 
do  they  appear  on  ita  eaatem  ahora  till  the  Wady 
Zttrka  Maim  ia  approaehed,  and  tlien  only  In  erratic 
ftagmenU  (And.  p.  191).  At  H^ntiy  Htm&rali, 
north  of  the  hHt^nentioned  atream,  the  Igneous 
«Dcka  ibat  make  their  appearanee  m  filif  near  the 
level  of  the  water  (p.  194). 

12.  It  ia  on  the  eaat  of  the  Jordan  that  the  moat 
axtenaive  and  ramarkahle  derelopmenta  of  igneous 
roeks  are  found.  Over  a  lai^  portion  of  the  anr- 
flwe  from  Damaacus  to  the  ktkode  of  the  aouth 
of  the  Dead  Sea,  and  even  beyond  that,  they  occur 
in  rhe  greateat  abundance  all  over  the  aufface. 
The  UmeatonOf  however,  still  underlies  the  whole. 
These  extraordinary  formations  render  this  region 
geologically  the  most  remarkable  part  of  all  Syria. 
in  some  districta,  sneh  aa  tlie  Lfj(Ut  (the  ancient 
Argob  or  Traehonitia),  the  8ufA  and  the  ffarr^h^ 
it  presents  appeamnoea  and  oharacteriatics  which 
are  perhapa  unique  on  the  earth'a  snrfaoa.  These 
legions  are  yet  but  very  imperfectly  known,  but 
travellers  are  banning  to  vidt  themf  and  we  ahall 
posaibly  be  in  possession  ere  long  of  the  resulta  of 
further  inveatigation.  A  portbn  of  them  has  been 
recently  described  in  great  detail  ^  by  Mr.  Wetz- 
Bteln,  l*rosBian  consul  at  Damaaoua.  They  lie, 
however,  beyond  the  boundary  of  the  Holy  Ijind 


•  It  may  be  conveDient  to  give  a  list  of  the  hot  or 
Iwacklsh  spiingi  of  PalestiiM,  as  Ikr  as  tbey  can  be 
collected.  It  will  be  obeerved  that  they  are  all  in  or 
about  the  Jordan  Yalley.    Beginning  at  the  north :  — 

Ain  £yM,  and  ilia  nbi^hah,  N.  ■.  of  Lake  of  Tibe- 
rias* slightly  warm,  too  brscklOh  to  be  drinkable. 
(Rob.  ii.  406.) 

Ain  el-Biridthf  on  shoes  of  lake,  8.  of  Mtydtl:  W> 
ffahr.,  sUghtiy  brseUsk.    (Bob.  it.  896.) 

Tiberias :  144o  Vahr. ;  salt,  bitter,  sulphursous. 

Amauh^  ia  the  IVady  Mtavihur :  very  hot,  slightly 
•ulphursous.    (Burekhaidt,  May  6.) 

IfWy  M/tiih  (Salt  TaUey),  In  tke  Oh6r  Bsar  AiM<  .- 
m>  Mhr  ;  vety  salt.  Mid.    (Boh.  il.  808.) 

Bslov  Am-FeMkkah :  Mid  and  bnokiah.     (Lyneh, 

*pr- 18 ) 

Om  isyN.  ofilHKMtfy:  80»ffakr.; 
a.  €1.1 
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for  theaa  diaeoveriea  to  the  head  of  Tkacj 

18.  The  tertiary  and  alluvial  bads  remain  to  l»« 
Botiesd.  Thcae  are  chiefly  renatkahleB  the  nalgli- 
borhaadof  the  Jordan,  aa  fonnii^  the  floor  «C  CIh 
valley,  and  as  oiating  ahmg  the  eovae,  and 
mnklad  at  the  mestha,  of  the  lomnla  wfaib 
liver  thair  tributary  atreana  into  tlia  river,  aaid 
Into  the  still  deeper  eaiddron  of  the  Dead  Sek  They 
appear  to  br  all  of  Uter  date  than  the  igDaoiM 
roeka  dcaoribad,  thoqgh  even  tUa  eaaaot  be  «m- 
aidered  aa  certain. 

14.  The  floor  of  the  Joidan  Ydkj  ia  dwiTftfi 
by  Dr.  AnderMm  (p.  140)  aa  ohibMinK  thmtgimtf 
BMre  or  leas  distinctly  the  traaas  of  two  indcpaB* 
dent'  temoea.  The  nppcr  one  la  much  Ifca 
breeder  of  the  two.  It  eoctenda  baek  to  tim 
of  the  limeatone  monntalna  which  fenn  the 
of  the  valley  on  eaat  and  west.  He  nigaida  tUa  mm 
okier  than  the  river,  though  of  ooome  formed 
the  rensoval  of  the  material  from  between  the< 
Ita  upper  and  asoesaible  poitioaa  ooasiat  of  a 
of  delritoa  brought  down  by  the  ravinea  of  thtt 
walls,  alwaya  eha&y,  aometimea  *<  ao  aetoal  fliialk; " 
uanaUy  bare  of  v^getatioo  (And.  p.  148),  thooch 
not  vilfonnly  eo  (Kob.  iii.  815). 

Befowthis,  varyingin  depth  from  50  tal50  Irci, 
is  the  seeond  temoe,  which  reeohea  to  the  ehsmf  I 
of  the  Jordan,  and,  in  Dr.  AnderaoB*a  opiiilea,  haa 
been  excavated  by  the  river  Haelf  hefoN  tt  hnd 
shrank  to  its  present  limMs,  when  it  filed  the 
whole  apace  between  the  iiasttiiii  and  wcatera 
of  the  upper  terrace.  The  inner  side  of  botb 
and  k>wer  terracee  is  ABiuweJ  o«t  into  conical 
knolls,  by  the  toiventa  of  the  ralna  deaeandog  to 
the  k>wer  level.  Theae  oooea  often  attain  the  aaag- 
nitude  of  bills,  and  are  ranged  aloqg  the  edge  Si 
the  teiracea  with  carious  re^ilarity.  Tliey  display 
convenient  sections,  wliich  show  aometiasea  •  ter- 
tiary limestone  or  marl,  aometlmee  qnatenaiy  de- 
posits of  sanda,  gravela,  variegated  ebya,  or  on- 
stratified  detritus.  The  fower  tenaoe  bcaia  a  good 
deal  of  vegetation,  oleander,  agnna  oaatna,  etc. 
'Ilie  alluvial  depoeits  hare  in  aoBse  placee  been 
Bwept  entirely  away,  for  Dr.  Aodereon  apeaka  of 
croaring  the  upturned  edgm  of  neariy  vertieal 
strata  of  fimestone,  irith  neighboring  beds  ooo- 
tortsd  in  a  very  violent  manner  (p.  148).  This 
waa  a  fow  milea  N.  of  Jericho 

All  akmg  the  channel  of  the  river  are  foaod 
mounda  and  low  difia  of  congjomerrtes,  and  hs«c- 
cias  of  various  agca,  and  mors  variooa 
Kolled  boulders  and  pelibles  of  flinty 
chert,  which  have  deaeended  frmn  the  npper  hUh 


Between  Wady  Mahras  and  IT.  KkMSkttl  A,  S  af  dm 
Jidif :  braekiah.     (Andenoo,  p.  177.) 

Watff  JlfttAoriyoi,  45/  B.  of  OsMtm:  mit,  flac'Aln 
ing  small  fish.    (Bitter,  /onrftm,  p.  788;  Peels  p^  a . 

Wad9  tt-Aksf,  B.  B.end  of  Dsad  8sa :  kec  (1 
hardt,  Aug.  7.) 

Wadf  BenuBamtd^  nsar  Bafaha, 
Bea.    (Bitter,  S^m^  p.  1818.) 

Wadv  Z$rku  MtUn  (CalUrlioi),  X. 
very  hot,  very  slightly  snlphnrsona.    (BestaM,  Joa 
18;  Irby,  June  8.)     [See,  respecting 
BoMnson's  i%y*.   Gecgr.  ^  Faiatmt^ 
-H.] 

b  JUis^teridUUber  BoMHmwnddk 
witti  map  end  woedenta. 

c  Oompssa  BotalnaeB'S  dlaiy  ef  M 
the  Jordan  nsar  OsMl  111.818). 
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w  haad  fai  tke  enm  niTiMt;  and  lufiM,  both  od- 
snvMH  and  dlkeoui,  abcNuid  on  the  tomoes  (And. 

1».  Rond  tho  imgin  of  the  Dend  Sea  the  tfli^ 
titff  hede  Mniine  krger  end  nwra  impertMit  pro- 
poitaoM  than  by  the  oonne  of  the  river.  The 
marts,  gypiiteif  and  eon^merates  conthiiie  akmg 
Ihe  base  of  the  WBatcrn  ellff  aa  ftr  as  the  Wad^ 
Sthbek^  wh«a  they  attain  their  gnatett  devalop- 
■mt.  South  of  thia  they  fofm  a  tterila  waate  of 
WiliBBl  white  mail  and  bitter  nit  ihikes,  ploughed 
by  the  nin^onenta  from  the  lieightt  into  pinna- 
aba  and  obdiaka  (p.  180). 

At  the  aoathoMtem  eomer  of  the  aea,  sand- 
dmrna  begin  to  display  themselves  in  great  proAi- 
rfoB,  and  cxteud  mnthwaid  beyond  Wady  Zwhi 
Jfoln  (p.  189).  Their  ftdl  devdopment  takes  place 
it  the  month  of  the  lfWd|ytfi^'e6,  where  the  beds  ars 
ftam  100  to  400  feet  fai  height.  They  arsdeposited 
an  the  limestone,  and  have  been  themaelres  grad- 
oaHy  WDTB  through  by  the  waters  of  the  ravine. 
Tboe  are  many  variciiSBf  diftring  in  oolor,  com- 
position, and  d^.  Dr.  A.  eonmcntes  several  of 
these  (pp.  190, 196),  and  states  instanoes  of  the  red 
■Hsdabioe  having  been  fUled  up,  aftef  excavation, 
by  non-eonforming  beds  of  yellow  saiidstone  of  a 
moeh  htor  data,  whieh  in  its  turn  has  been  hoi- 
kmed  ovt,  the  liottows  being  now  occupied  by  de- 
tritna  of  a  sfream  long  since  extinct 

Ifiisaiggwi  mentions  having  found  a  tertiary 
laeeeia  overlying  theeiialk  on  the  south  of  Carmel, 
'cmpuesd  of  IHJgnienta  of  chalk  and  flint,  cemented 
by  lime  (p.  267). 

18.  The  rich  alluvial  soil  of  the  wide  pbuns 
«faich  Ibrm  the  maritime  portion  of  the  Holy  Land, 
ind  also  that  of  Eadraelon,  Gennesaret,  and  other 
amilar  plalna,  will  oomplste  our  sketch  of  the 
j^eoiogy.  The  tbrmer  of  theee  districts  is  a  region 
sf  from  eight  to  twelve  miles  in  width,  intervening 
•xiween  &  central  highknds  and  the  aea.  It  is 
lirmed  of  waahinga  fiom  those  highlands,  brought 
Jown  by  the  heavy  rains  which  £u  in  the  winter 
jionths,  and  which,  though  they  rarely  remain  as 
permanent  stRama,  yet  test  kmg  enough  to  spread 
tliia  fertilising  manurs  over  the  face  of  the  country. 
The  soQ  ie  a  light  kiamy  sand,  red  in  some  pteoes, 
snd  deep  hhiek  in  others,  'llie  substratum  is  rarely 
ssm,  but  it  appears  to  be  the  mme  limestone  which 
compoees  the  central  mountains,  llie  actual  coast 
is  fintned  of  a  very  rsosnt  sandstone  full  of  marine 
shells,  often  those  of  existing  species  (Ruas.  pp. 
856,  857),  which  Is  disintegrated  by  the  wavea  and 
thwwn  on  the  shore  as  mtd.«  where  it  forms  a 
tiaci  of  eonaiderabis  width  and  height.  Ilils  ssnd 
in  BMoy  placm  stops  the  outflow  of  the  streams, 
and  sands  them  back  on  to  the  plain,  where  they 
oreiiow  and  form  mnshes,  which  a-ith  proper 
tnatment  might  aflbrd  most  important  sssistaace 
lo  the  fertility  of  this  alnady  fertile  district. 

17.  Ite  Plain  of  Gennssaret  is  under  simiter 
pmditfcwis,  except  that  ita  outer  edge  is  bounded  by 
the  khe  Inatead  of  the  ocean.  Its  superiority  in 
jfaitilUj  to  the  BHtfitime  tend  is  probably  doe  to 
Ike  abimdanee  of  running  water  which  it  contains 
*]|  the  year  round,  and  to  the  rich  aoil  prodnosd 
from  the  decay  of  the  volcanic  rocks  on  Uie  stsep 
leigfats  which  immediately  incloee  it 
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18.  The  Plain  of  Esdiaeloo  Ues  betntsa  tws 
rsnges  of  hightend,  with  a  third  (the  hills  sep- 
arating it  from  the  Ptein  of  Akka)  at  ita  north- 
west end.  It  is  watsred  by  aome  of  the  flnsst 
springs  of  Palestine,  the  strsams  from  which  trav- 
eras  it  both  east  aiid  west  of  the  oentral  water- 
shed, and  contain  water  or  mud,  moisture  and 
nuuah,  even  during  the  hottest  months  of  the  year. 
llie  soil  of  this  [dain  is  also  volcanic,  though  not 
so  purely  so  as  that  of  Gennesaret 

19.  Bitumen  or  asphaltum,  called  by  the  Arabs 
tl  kvmmar  (the  *«slime'*  of  Gen.  xi.  8),  is  only  met 
frith  in  the  VaUey  of  Jordan.  At  SatbeUfo,  the 
most  remote  of  the  sourees  of  the  river,  it  is  ob- 
tained from  pita  or  weUs  which  are  sunk  through 
a  mass  of  bituminoos  earth  to  a  depth  of  about  180 
feet  (And.  pp.  116, 116).  It  is  also  found  hi  small 
fragmenta  on  the  diora  of  the  Dead  Sea,  and  ooca> 
sionally,  though  nudy,  very  teige  masses  of  it  are 
discovered  flcMting  in  the  water  (Rob.  i.  618). 
lliis  appears  to  have  been  more  frequently  the  cass 
in  ancient  times  (Joseph.  B,  J.  iv.  8,  §  i;  Diod. 
Sic.  ii.  48).  [Slime.]  The  Arabs  report  that  it 
proceeds  from  a  source  in  one  of  tlie  precipices  on 
the  eastern  shore  of  the  Deed  Sea  (Rob.  i.  617) 
oppodts  Ain-Jidy  (Russ.  p.  863);  but  thte  is  not 
corroborated  by  tiie  obeennUMms  of  Lynch*s  party, 
of  Mr.  Pode,  or  of  Dr.  Robinson,  who  examined 
the  eastern  shore  from  the  western  suie  with  speoid 
reference  thereto.  It  te  more  probabte  that  the 
bituminous  limestone  in  the  neighborhood  of  Neby 
Muta  exists  in  strata  of  great  thickness,  and 
that  the  bitumen  saoapes  from  its  bwer  beds  into 

I  the  Dead  Sea,  and  there  accuniutetes  until  by 
some  accident  it  is  detached,  and  rises  to  the  sur- 
fece. 

20  Sulphur  is  found  on  the  W.  and  S.  and  S.  G. 
portions  of  the  shore  of  the  Dead  Sea  (Rob.  i.  618/- 
In  many  spots  the  air  smeUs  strongly  of  snlphurouk 
acid  and  sulphuretted  hydrogen  gas  (And.  p.  170 ; 
Poole,  p.  66 ;  Beaufort,  ii.  113),  a  sulphurous  crust  is 
spread  over  the  sur&ce  of  the  beach,  and  lumps  of 
sulphur  are  found  in  the  ssa  (Rob.  t  618).  Poote 
(p.  68)  speaks  of  *<  sulphur  hills  "  so  the  peninsuk 
at  the  S.  £.  end  of  tho  sea  (see  And.  p.  187). 

Nitre  is  rare.  Mr.  Poote  did  not  discover  any, 
though  he  made  spscid  seareh  for  it.  Irby  and 
Mangles,  Seetten  and  Robinson,  however,  mention 
having  ssen  it  (Rob.  i.  613). 

Rodc-sdt  abounds  in  terge  massss.  The  sslt 
mound  of  Kaskm  Utdum  at  the  southern  end  of 
the  Dead  Sea  te  an  enormous  pile,  6  miles  long  hj 
2]  broad,  and  some  hundrsd  feet  in  height  (And. 
p.  181).  Its  inferior  portion  consists  entirdy  of 
rock-salt,  and  the  upper  part  of  sulphate  of  lima 
and  sdt,  often  with  a  large  admixture  <^  dumina. 

G. 

The  Botany.  —  The  Botany  of  Syria  and  Pd- 
estine  dtfiera  but  littte  from  that  of  Asia  Minor, 
which  U  one  of  the  most  rich  and  var'Ml  on  the 
globe.  What  diflbrences  it  prments  are  uue  to  a 
slight  admixture  of  Persian  forms  on  the  eastern 
frontier,  of  Areblan  and  Ggyptten  on  the  southern, 
and  of  Arabian  and  Indiim  tropicd  plants  in  the 
tew  torrid  depression  of  the  Jordan  and  Dead  Sea. 
These  latter,  which  number  perhaps  a  hundred 
diflbrent  kinds,  are  anomalous  (ieatures  in  the  other- 
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vbt  Lcvaotine  Imdacipe  of  Sjila.  Od  the  otlMr 
band,  FaJtttiiM  fonot  tlM  Mathera  and  eiftflni  limit 
of  the  Aiia-Mioor  flora,  and  eontaiot  a  multitude 
af  tnaa,  shruba,  and  bariia  that  adtanoe  no  finther 
•oath  and  eaai.  Of  Umm  the  pine,  oak,  ekier, 
bramble,  dog-roae,  and  hawthorn  are  conipieuoiit 
oamples;  their  aootheni  migration  being  checked 
by  the  drought  and  heat  <^  the  regions  1>eyond 
the  hilly  oonntry  of  Judaa.  Owing,  however,  to 
the  geographical  podtioo  and  the  mountainout  char- 
acter of  Afia  Blinor  and  Syria,  the  main  featom  of 
their  flora  are  eaeentially  Heditetranean-European, 
and  not  Aiiatie.  A  vaat  proportion  of  the  oom* 
moner  arboreoue  and  frnteieent  planta  are  identical 
with  thoae  of  Spain,  Algeria,  Italy,  and  Greeoe;  and 
ae  they  belong  to  the  tame  genera  aa  do  Britlah, 
Germanic,  and  Scandinavian  ^anta,  there  are  ample 
means  of  instituting  such  a  compariscm  between 
the  Syrian  flora  and  that  fiuniliar  to  us  aa  any  in* 
teiligent  non-botanical  observer  can  follow  and  on- 
dentand. 

As  elsewhere  thfooghoot  the  Mediterranean 
regions,  Syria  and  Palestine  were  evidently  onee 
thickly  covered  with  forests,  which  on  the  kmer 
hills  and  pbdns  have  been  either  entirely  removed, 
or  else  reduced  to  the  condition  of  brushwood  and 
eopse;  but  which  still  abound  on  the  mountains, 
and  along  certain  parts  of  the  sea-coast  The  km 
grounds,  pkins,  and  rocky  hills  are  carpeted  with 
herbaceous  plants,  that  appear  in  rapid  succession 
from  before  Christmas  till  June,  when  they  disap- 
pear; and  the  brown  alluvial  or  white  eaksareous 
soil,  being  then  expoeed  to  the  scorching  rays  of 
the  sun,  gives  an  aspect  of  forbidding  sterility  to 
tlw  most  productive  regions.  lastly,  the  lofty 
regions  of  the  mountains  are  stony,  dry,  swardless, 
and  swanipless,  wiUi  few  alpine  or  arctic  plants, 
mosses,  lichens,  or  Itams;  thus  presenting  a  most 
unfavorable  oontmst  to  the  Swiss,  Scandinavian, 
and  British  mountain  floras  at  analogous  ele\'»> 
tions. 

To  a  traveller  from  England,  it  is  diiBcnlt  to  say 
whether  the  famUhtf  or  the  foreign  fonns  i»edom- 
tnate.  Of  trees  he  recognizes  the  oak,  pine,  wal- 
nut, maple,  juniper,  alder,  poplar,  wilk>w,  ash, 
dwarf  elder,  plane,  ivy,  arbutus,  rhamnus,  almond, 
plum,  pear,  and  hawthorn,  all  eleroente  of  his  own 
forest  scenery  and  pbmtations;  but  misses  the 
beeeh,  chestnut,  lime,  holly,  birch,  lareh,  and  spruce; 
while  he  sees  for  the  first  time  such  southern  forms 
•s  Pride  of  India  {MeUa)^  carob,  sycanKire,  fig, 
jujube,  pistachfo,  styraz,  oli\'e,  phyllynea,  vitex, 
elieagnus,  oeltis,  many  new  kinds  of  oak,  the  pa- 
oynis,  castor  oil,  and  various  tall  tropical  grasses. 

Of  cultivated  English  fruits  he  sees  the  vine, 
apple,  pear,  apricot,  quince,  plum,  mulberry,  and 
Bg;  but  niinses  the  gooseberry,  raspberry,  straw- 
b«Ty,  currant,  cherry,  and  other  northern  kinds, 
which  are  as  it  were  repkoed  by  such  southern  and 
sub-tropical  fruits  as  the  date,  pomegranate,  oordia 
myxA  (sehastan  of  the  Arabs),  orange,  sbsddoek, 
time,  banana,  almond,  prickly  pear,  and  pistachio- 
lut. 

Amongst  cereals  and  vegetables  the  Engliah  trav- 
dler  finds  wheat,  barley,  peaa,  potatoes,  many 
varieties  of  eabbage,  carrots,  Wttuces,  endive,  and 
mustard ;  and  mines  oats,  rye,  and  the  extensive 
Mds  of  turnip,  beet,  mangold-wunel,  and  fodder 
j^rasses,  with  which  he  is  familiar  in  England.  On 
ifae  other  hand,  he  sees  fbr  the  first  time  the  cotton, 
niUet,  rice,  sorghum,  sesamum,  sugar-cane,  maise, 
Igg-appla,  okra,  or  ibtbnfytehtu  e$euUntm§»  Cotv 
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melons,  gourds,  pumpkins,  conln,  eoriaiMlsr, 

nel,  anise,  sweet  potato,  tobaeeo,  yanSf 

and  other  Bub-tropleal  and  taopleal  field  aad  garden 

cropa. 

The  flora  of  Syria,  so  for  as  H  is  known,  nay 
be  roughly  risssed  under  tiiree  ptindpal  Botaniml 
regkma,  corresponding  with  the  phyneal  cliaiaiAas 
of  the  country.  These  are  (1.),  the  westero  cr 
seaboard  half  of  Syria  and  Msslnw,  inelndiDg 
the  fower  val^s  of  the  Ubanon  and  Anti-Lab* 
anon,  the  pkdn  of  Coele-Syria,  Galilee,  Samaei^ 
andJudaa.  (9.)  The  deaertor  lastsm  haM;  wfaicfc 
indades  the  east  flanks  of  the  Aati-LehaneB, 
the  phdn  of  Damascus,  the  Jordan  and  Dead  San 
Valley.  (8)  The  mkldle  and  upper  mooatain  n- 
gioDS  of  Meant  Caslns,  and  of  Lebanon  above 
3,400  feet,  and  of  the  Anti-l^shaaon  above  4,000 
feet  Nothing  whatever  is  known  hotankmHy  ti 
the  regfons  to  the  eaatward,  namely,  the  Haanm, 
Lqjah,  Gilsad,  Ammon,  and  Moab;  comlrias  os- 
tending  eaatward  into  Mesopotamia  the  flora  of 
which  is  Persian,  and  south  to  IduL  m,  where  tiis 
purely  Arabian  ikra  heirins. 

These  Botanical  regions  present  no  deflnito 
boundary  line.  A  vast  number  of  plaata,  and 
especially  of  herbs,  are  common  to  aL  esuepi  the 
bttiest  parts  of  Lebanon  and  the  driest  spots  of  tiia 
eastern  district,  and  in  no  latitude  is  thaw  a  sharp 
line  of  demarcatton  between  them.  But  thea^ 
the  change  is  gradual  tnm  the  dry  and  semi- 
tropical  eastern  flora  to  the  moister  and 
western,  or  finom  the  latter  to  the  eold 
one  of  the  l^banon,  there  fa  a  grsai  and  daddod 
difVersnce  between  the  florss  of  three  sneh  local- 
ities as  the  Lebanon  at  5,000  feet,  Jerasalem, 
and  .lericho;  or  betweso  the  tops  of  Lel«Bon,  of 
Csrroel,  and  of  any  of  the  hilla  honnding  the 
Jordan;  for  in  the  firat  foeafity  we  are  moat 
stron^y  reminded  of  northern  Enrapa,  in  the 
second  of  Spain,  and  in  the  third  of  Western  India 
or  Persia. 

I.  Western  8yim  and  PaUaUme,  —  Tbt  flora 
throughout  this  district  Is  made  up  of  aneh  a  nml- 
titude  of  difierent  fiunilies  and  genera  of  plants, 
that  it  is  not  easy  to  charaeteviae  it  by  the  mention 
of  a  few.  Amongst  treea,  oaka  are  by  for  tfea  moot 
prevalent,  and  are  the  only  onee  that  form  contin- 
uous woods,  except  the  Pinm  mnntimn  and  P.  Ha- 
lepenm  (Aleppo  i^ne);  the  former  of  which  eatends 
in  forests  here  and  there  along  the  abors,  and  the 
bitter  crests  the  spurs  of  the  Lebanon,  Carmel,  and 
a  km  other  ranges  as  fkr  south  as  Hebran.  Tha 
most  prevalent  oak  is  the  Qturcmpttnith-^oceiftm^ 
a  pkmt  scarcely  diflfcrent  fh>m  the  eomoaoa  (L  eno- 
dfem  of  the  western  Mediterranean,  and  whdah  M 
strongly  resembles  in  fbrm,  habit,  and  evcm^tui 
foliage.  It  is  called  holly  by  many  travcUeia,  and 
Quercm  ilex  by  others,  both  very  difltaent  tnaa. 
Q.  p§emkh^octi/era  ia  peihapa  the  eaniioneat 
pkmt  in  all  Syria  and  Palestine,  eovcfing  ns  a  Ion 
dense  bosh  many  aqnare  miles  of  hil(y  oonntry 
everywhere,  but  rarely  or  never  growing  in  tha 
plabia.  It  seldom  becomes  a  huge  tree»  enepi  in 
the  valleya  of  the  Lebanon,  or  where,  ns  Is  tha 
case  of  the  femons  oak  of  Mamre,  it  ia  attowed  ta 
attain  ita  full  siae.  It  ascends  about  5,000  feet  oc 
the  mountaina,  but  doea  not  descend  into  the  aaid. 
die  and  fower  valley  of  tha  Jordan;  nor  is  it  aan 
on  theeastsfopesof  theAnti4i8banon,andaosi«B^ 
to  the  eaatward  of  JhiiImii;  U 
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1MB  WMJtil  bj  HMD  from  then  T^giODi,  when  the 
Ail«f  Iti  Mmond  wonM  be  to  iSy  the  loi  and 
dimmto,  and  pnmA  ito  wgetabUshmant.  Bfen 
maud  Jenmlem  it  it  nrt^  though  iU  roots  an 
hM  tD  ectet  in  abmdanoa  in  the  eoiL  The  only 
ither  oaka  that  an  oommon  an  the  (2.  mfecloHa 
(a  gail  oak),  and  Q,  tBgikpi.  The  0-  mfietoria 
It  a  maO  deoktaoa»>kiand  tne,  ftmnd  hen  and 
then  in  GaBlea,  Samaria,  and  on  the  Lebanon;  it 
li  my  eompleaoiii  from  the  nnmben  of  bright 
ebeaknai-eolned  shining  Tiseid  galls  which  it  bcus, 
■id  vhiah  an  sometimn  exported  to  Fnghnd,  bat 
wUeh  an  a  poor  snbetitnto  for  the  true  Aleppo 
gdb.  Q.  mgiifp^  again  is  the  Yalonia  oak;  a  low, 
ntf  alciit^ranked  itardy  tne,  oommon  in  Galilee, 
mA  mpmUBtjva  Twhor  ind  Carmel,  when  it  grows 
in  seattand  groups,  giring  a  psrk-like  appearance 
to  the  landanpe.  It  beus  acorns  of  a  very  large 
sin,  wImm  enps,  wliieh  an  oovsred  with  long  re- 
earnd  spines,  an  exported  to  Eorope  as  Ya&nia, 
snd  an  osed,  like  the  galls  of  Q.  m/ectoria,  in  the 
cperatton  of  dyeing.  This,  I  am  inclined  to  be> 
lisfe,  is  the  oak  of  Bashan,  both  on  account  of  its 
■tndy  habit  and  thick  trunk,  and  also  because  a 
fine  piece  of  the  wood  of  this  tne  was  sent  from 
Buimn  to  the  Kew  Museum  by  Mr.  C>Til  Graham. 
The  other  oaks  of  Syria  an  chiefly  confined  to  the 
mountains,  and  will  be  noticed  in  their  proper 
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The  tnes  of  the  genus  Pittnda  rank  next  in 
sbnndanee  to  the  oi&,  —  and  of  these  there  an 
three  species  in  Syria,  two  wild  and  most  abundant, 
but  the  third,  P,  vera,  which  yiekU  the  well-known 
pisCaehio-Qttt,  ?ery  rare,  and  chiefly  smn  in  cultava- 
tkNd  ahont  Aleppo,  bat  also  in  Bejrikt  and  near 
Tmiaakim  The  wild  species  an  the  P,  kiUUcu$ 
snd  P.  teredinikttiy  both  nry  oommon:  the  P. 
lenikem  nrsly  exoeeds  the  size  of  a  tow  bush, 
wlueh  ie  eonspienotts  for  its  dark  eveqgreen  leaves 
sad  nomberleas  small  red  berriee;  the  other  grows 
laiger,  bat  sekiom  forma  afldr^ind  tree. 

The  Caiob  or  Locust-tne,  Csraloaia  iiiiqun, 
ranks  periiaps  next  in  abundance  to  the  foregoing 
trees.  It  never  grows  in  clumps  or  forms  woods, 
bat  appean  as  an  isdated,  rounded  or  obkmg,  very 
danse-foliaged  tne,  branching  from  near  the  base, 
of  a  bright  Indd  green  hue,  aflbrding  the  best 
shade.  Its  nngulsr  flowen  an  produced  from  its 
thiek  branches  in  autumn,  and  an  succseded  by 
the  large  pendnlooa  pods,  called  St.  John's  Bread, 
snd  extonaively  exported  fnm  the  Levant  to  Engw 
hnd  for  feeding  cattle.    [Hubm.] 

The  oriSBtal  Plane  is  iar  from  uncommon,  and 
tboofi^  ganenlly  cultivated,  it  Is  to  all  appearance 
wild  Id  the  valleys  of  the  Lebanon  and  Anti>Leb> 
Thm  gnat  pfame  of  Damaacns  is  a  well- 
el^eet  to  tnnllen;  the  girth  of  its  trunk 
w$M  Bsarly  40  feet,  hot  it  is  now  a  men  wreck. 

The  Sj^eamon-fig  is  common  in  the  ndghbor- 
•ood  of  towns,  and  attains  a  hffgesiae;  its  irood  is 
neh  and,  especially  in  Egypt,  when  the  mummy- 
•Mn  wen  feraeriy  made  of  it.  Poplars,  espeokUy 
die  aspen  and  white  poplar,  an  extremely  common 
9y  streane:  the  latter  is  gsnerally  trimmed  for 
Inwood,  so  as  to  reeemble  the  Lonibardy  poplar. 
The  Wdnot  is  men  common  in  Syria  than  in  Fal- 
•etane^  and  in  both  countries  is  generally  confined 
10  gaidena  and  orchards.  Of  htfge  natin  shrabs 
r  mall  tnes  afanoai  ani^-ersally  spnad  over  this 
liilriet  an,  Arbmtm  Andrttehne,  which  is  common 
■  the  liitty  eonntty  from  Hebron  northward;  CrO' 
ArtmiOf  whitt  grows  equally  in  dry  rocky 


expusures,  as  on  the  Meant  of  (^vea,  and  in  eool 
moontain  valleys;  it  yields  a  brge  yeUow  or  red 
haw  that  is  abundantly  sold  in  Um  inartiets.  Cy- 
presees  an  common  about  viflages,  and  especially 
near  all  religious  establishments,  often  attahiing  a 
considerable  sise,  bnt  I  am  not  aware  of  their  being 
indigenous  to  Syria.  JStMjiplim  Spitta-Chriiit, 
Christ's  Thorn ^often  called  Ji^abe  — the  Nvbk 
of  the  Arabs,  la  most  common  on  dry  open  plains, 
as  that  of  Jericho,  where  it  is  either  a  scnunbling 
briar,  a  standard  shrub,  or  rarely  even  a  middling- 
sised  tree  with  pendulous  branches:  it  is  fkmiliar 
to  the  traveller  from  ito  sharp  hooks,  white  under- 
sides to  the  three^ierved  leaves,  and  gbbular  yellow 
sweetish  fruit  with  a  huge  woody  stone.  The  Pai^ 
vmt  aeuUaiiUf  also  calfed  Christ's  Thorn,  reiem- 
bles  it  a  good  desl,  but  is  much  less  common;  it 
abounds  bi  the  Anti-Lebanon,  where  it  is  used  for 
hedges,  and  may  be  recognised  by  ite  enmd  prickles 
and  curious  dry  fruity  with  a  broad  flat  wing  at  the 
top.  Styrax  offieutalU,  which  used  to  yield  the 
fomous  storax,  abounds  in  all  parte  of  the  country 
when  hilly;  sometimes,  as  on  the  esst  end  of  Car- 
mel and  on  Tabor,  becoming  a  verv  large  bush 
branching  from  the  ground,  but  noret  sssuming 
the  form  of  a  tree;  it  may  be  known  by  ite  snudi 
downy  IsaveSi  white  flowen  like  orange  bloeaoniy 
and  round  yellow  ihiit,  pendulons  Vom  slender 
Stalks,  like  cherries.  The  flesh  of  the  berry,  whiuh 
is  quite  uneatable,  is  of  a  semi-transparent  hue, 
and  contains  one  or  more  Isrge,  chestnutHMicnd 
seeds.  TamariMk  is  common,  but  seldom  attains 
a  large  siae,  and  has  nothing  to  recommend  it  to 
notice.  OUander  claims  a  separate  notice,  from 
ite  great  beauty  and  abnndance;  lining  tbe  banks 
of  the  streams  and  lakes  in  gravelly  places,  and 
bearing  a  profusion  ef  blossoms.  Other  stIU  smaller 
but  fiuuiliar  shrubs  an  PhyUtpxea,  Hfuunnm  ala^ 
/emflM,  and  othen  of  that  genus.  Bktu  eoriaria^ 
seversl  leguminous  shrubs,  as  Anaffyrig  fadda, 
Caiffcoiome  and  Genista ;  Cotaneatter^  the  0001* 
mon  bramble,  dog-roee,  and  hawthorn,  Elmagnug^ 
wild  olive,  Lydwn  Europmun,  Vitex  agmu-onsiWy 
sweet-bay  (Laurvg  noinHs),  Ephtdra,  Clematii, 
Gum-Cistus,  and  the  caper-plant:  then  neariy 
eompleto  the  list  of  the  commoner  shmbs  and  (reea 
of  tbe  western  district,  which  attain  a  lieigbt  of 
four  feet  or  mon,  and  are  almost  universally  met 
with,  eepedally  in  the  hilly  country. 

Of  planted  trees  and  huge  shrubs,  the  fint  in 
importenee  is  the  Vine,  which  is  most  abundantly 
cultivated  all  over  the  country,  and  produces,  as  in 
the  time  of  the  Canaanites,  enormous  bunoHes  ««f 
grapes.  This  is  especially  the  can  in  the  southern 
dis^cte;  those  of  Eshool  being  still  particulariy 
femous.  Stephen  Sohulte  steles  that  at  a  village 
near  Ptolemaui  (Acn)  he  supped  under  a  large 
rine,  the  stem  of  which  measured  a  foot  and  a  half 
fai  diameter,  ite  height  being  80  feet;  and  that  the 
whole  plant,  supported  on  a  trellis,  covered  an  area 
50  feet  either  way.  The  bunches  oif  grapes  weighed 
10-13  lbs.,  and  the  boriee  wen  like  smaU  plums. 
Mariti  relates  that  no  rincs  can  rie  for  produce 
with  thoM  of  Judoa,  of  which  a  bunch  cannot  be 
cairied  for  without  destroying  the  fruit;  and  we 
have  oursslves  heard  that  the  bunches  produced 
near  Hebron  an  sometimes  so  tong  that,  when  a^ 
tached  to  a  stick  which  Is  supported  on  tbe  ehool- 
den  of  twA  mec,  the  tip  of  the  bunch  tndk  on 
the  ground. 

Next  to  the  vine^  or  even  in  some  respeete  iM 
superior  in  importance,  ranks  the  OUve,  tridch  wo 
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grovn  io  grMt«r  liizuriaiiee  and  •bwuUnM 
Ikao  in  Palattine,  when  Um  olive  orehards  fDrm  a 
pnmiiiiMil  featiin  throughoiit  tbe  landacapa,  and 
hare  done  ao  from  time  fanmenMNrial.  The  oMvih 
tree  b  in  no  reipeoU  a  haiidaome  or  pietamqiie 
otyeei;  its  bark  it  graj  and  nigi^;  iu  fisliage  ia 
in  color  an  aalty,  or  at  beet  a  dtiak j  green,  and 
eflbrde  little  ehade;  iU  wood  ie  ueelete  ae  timber, 
ite  fkmtn  are  ineonapicnone,  and  ite  fruit  unin- 
viting to  the  eye  or  palate;  eo  that,  even  whane 
moat  abundant  and  productive,  the  olive  eearoely 
relievee  the  aspect  of  the  dry  toil,  and  decetvee  tbe 
luperficial  obeerver  as  to  the  fertility  of  pyestiue. 
Indeed  it  is  mainly  owing  to  theee  peouliaritieB  d 
the  olive4ree,  and  to  the  deoiduona  character  of 
tiw  foliage  of  tbe  fig  and  vine,  that  the  impweeinn 
is  so  prevalent  amongst  northern  travellen,  thai 
the  Holy  Land  is  in  point  of  productiveness  not 
wliat  it  was  in  fonner  times;  for  to  the  native 
of  northern  Europe  especially,  the  idea  of  ftrtility 
is  inseparable  from  that  of  verdure.  The  article 
Ouvs  must  be  referred  to  for  details  of  this  trse, 
which  ia  perhape  meet  skiUfuUy  and  earefrilly  culti^ 
vated  in  the  neighborliood  of  Urtuon,  wiMre  for 
many  miles  the  roads  run  between  stone  walls 
inclosing  magnificent  olive  orchards,  apparentiy 
tended  with  as  much  neatness,  care,  and  skill  as 
the  best  fruit  gardens  in  luigland.  The  terraced 
ottve-yarda  around  Sebastieh  must  also  strike  the 
meet  casual  obeerver,  as  admirable  specimens  of 
eareftil  cultivation. 

The  Fig  forms  another  most  important  crop  in 
Syria  and  Palestine,  and  one  which  ia  apparentiy 
greatiy  increasing  in  estent  As  with  the  olive  and 
mulberry,  the  fig-trees,  where  best  cultivated,  are 
symmetricaUy  planted  in  fteMs,  wliose  soil  b  freed 
from  stones,  uid  kept  as  scrupulously  dean  of 
weeds  ss  it  can  he  in  a  semi-tropical  climate.  As 
is  well  known,  tbe  fig  beers  two  or  three  crope  in 
the  year:  Jos^us  says  that  it  bears  for  ten  months 
out  of  the  twelve.  Tbe  early  figs,  which  ripen 
about  June,  an  reokoned  espeoisJly  good.  The 
summer  figs  again  ripen  in  August,  and  a  third 
crop  appears  still  later  when  the  leaves  are  shed ; 
theee  are  occasionally  gathered  as  late  as  January. 
The  figs  are  dried  by  the  natives,  and  are  ohisfly 
purehued  by  tbe  Arabe  of  the  eastern  deserts. 
The  syeamor»-flg,  previously  noticed,  has  much 
smaller  and  very  inferior  fruit. 

I1ie  quince,  apple.^  almond,  walnut,  peach,  and 
apricot,  are  all  moat  abundant  fieU  or  orchard 
erope,  often  phuited  in  lines,  rows,  or  quincunx 
order,  with  tlie  olive,  mulberry,  or  fig;  but  they 
sn  by  no  means  so  abundant  as  these  latter.  The 
pomegranate  grows  everywhere  as  a  bush ;  but,  like 
the  orange,  Elaaffnug,  and  other  less  common 
plants,  is  nKire  often  seen  in  gardens  than  in  fields. 
Tbe  fruit  ripens  in  August,  and  is  kept  throughout 
the  winter.  Three  kinds  are  cultivated  —  the  add, 
sweet,  and  insipid  — and  all  are  used  in  preparing 
sherbets:  while  the  bark  and  fruit  rind  of  all  are 
used  for  dydng  and  as  medicine,  owing  to  their 
sstringent  propertiee. 

The  Banana  ia  only  found  near  the  Mediterra- 
nean; it  ripens  its  fruit  as  far  north  aa  Beyrilt, 
and  ocoaaionally  even  at  TVipoli,  but  more  con- 
itantiy  at  Sidon  and  Jaflh;  only  one  kind  ia  com- 
monly cultivated,  but  it  ia  eaoeUeiit.  Datee  are 
not  flwiuent:  they  are  most  common  at  Caiflk  and 
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JaA,  where  the  fruit  lipaBa,  bat  tlMs 
grorea  of  thia  tree  anywhsie  bat  hi 
Paleetine,  sswh  aa  ooee  existed  hi  the  valley  of  thf 
Jordan,  near  the  assnnwd  site  of  Jerieho.  Of  thai 
well-known  grove  no  tree  is  standing;  one  log  cf 
date-palm,  now  lying  in  a  stream  near  the  leei&lj 
is  psrhaps  the  last  remains  of  thai  andenl 
thoogh  that  they  were  onee  abandant  in  the 
diate  neighborhood  of  the  Dead  Sea  ia  obviona 
from  the  remark  of  Mr.  Pods,  that  soom  pari  of 
the  ehon  of  that  sea  is  strewn  with  theb 
[See  p.  9909,  note*.]  Wild  dwaif  dotai 
producing  fruit,  grow  by  the  ehorss  of  tta  Laha 
ot  TIberiae  and  near  Cd&;  boi  whether  «hsy«« 
truly  indigenous  dale-palma,  or  crab^htti  pt^ 
dneed  from  seedlings  of  the  eoltivated  fenn,  is  not 
known. 

The  OpmUia,  or  Prickly  Fiear,  ia  moat  ahandna* 
timmghout  Syria,  and  though  a  native  of  thn  Nov 
World,  has  here,  as  elsewhere  thraoghout  the  dry, 
hot  r^oos  of  the  esstem  hemisphere,  estsMishad 
ite  daim  to  be  regsided  as  a  permanent  and  mpsdly 
increasing  denixen.  It  is  ui  geosrsl  nee  for  hed^ 
ing,  and  its  well-known  fivit  is  eotendvelj  eeAasi 
by  all  dasses.  I  am  not  aware  that  the  wifthhual 
insect  has  ever  been  introdoced  into  Syria,  where 
then  can,  however,  be  little  doubt  bat  that  ifc  adght 
be  successfully  cultivated. 

Of  dye^tufll  the  Carthamm  (Safflowcr)  and 
Indigo  are  both  cultivated;  and  of  testilss,  fhuL, 
Hemp,  and  Cotton. 

The  Carob,  or  St.  John*a  Bread  (C^BrfrtooHi  m- 
Uqua),  baa  already  been  mentioned  aowngat  tha 
conspicuous  trees:  the  sweetish  palp  of  the  poda  ia 
used  for  sherbets,  and  abundantiy  eaten;  the  poda 
are  used  for  csttle  faedfag,  and  the  Isavea  and  baifc 
for  tanning. 

llie  Gistus  or  Roekrroee,  two  or  three  epedee  of 
which  are  abandant  thnmghout  the  hiUy  dkikieta 
of  Palestine,  is  the  shrab  from  whioh  in  farmer 
times  gum-tebdanum  was  coUeoted  in  the  islasids 
of  Oandia  and  Cyprus. 

With  regard  to  the  rich  and  varied  hitbaseane 
vegetation  of  West  Syria  and  Pafestme,  it  is  difi- 
cult  to  atfbrd  any  idea  of  its  natore  to  the  FngKah 
non-botanicd  reeder,  esoept  by  oompeiing  it  wUh 
tiie  Britidi;  which  I  shall  first  do,  and  tiien  delaa 
its  most  prominent  botaniod  Aatnres. 

llie  plants  contained  in  this  botaahad  segkn 
probably  number  not  less  than  9,000  or  9,500,  of 
which  paring  600  are  Britfeh  wild  flowera;  amoo^ 
the  moet  conspicuoos  of  these  British  ones  are  the 
i2'fa«iion/as  a^ttUu^  orveasM,  and  /VoorMv;  the 
yeUow  vrater-lUy,  Papaver  Skuag  asid  ijfbHdmm, 
and  severd  Fumitoriee;  fully  90  erudferoas  pknta, 
induding  Draba  vermt,  water  ens 
bm^  SitjfmMtim  trio,  CapttUa 
CtikiU  maridma,  Lqtidmm  draba,  ehariook,  scan* 
tard  (oftea  growbig  8  to  0  feet  high),  two  odg- 
nonnettes  {Riseda  alba  and  Atfea),  Siltm  w^rrtn, 
various  species  of  Ceradiom,  £^pery«<a,  SUttaria^ 
and  ArtnnriOf  maUowa,  GerooiiMa  aoilfe,  roCaadi* 
folmm,  hiddMfli,  dSssedom,  and  Robm  tfeaaai,  iS>«» 
dIJMm  oMsoftatem,  and  oieuterMsn.  Also  anoiy 
speoiee  of  Leffrnmutotm,  capeefaJly  of 
TrifoUam,  MdUotu,  Lotn,  (hema, 
and  Latkffnu,  Of  Ahoosm  the  eommen  branshk 
and  dog^roee.  LgArma  SotioorM,  ^sbiiaoi  Mr> 
soioNt,  BrffOHia  diojoo,  Bau^k-a^  lr»drTrt]|tiisa 
uAiiMm  osmai,  Xabta  pt$  v^rina,  ifqperola 
ds.  Varieas  UmbtHifmm  and  Onopodte, 
ing  the  daisy,  wonnrood,  gvoandsd. 
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ihhnijt  wwrthittle,  tad  toMOj  oUmv.  Bhie  aiid 
■Ute  pimpoiMli  ()felamm  JLurcfcnuH,  Somokit 
VakramS,  £riea  wagtum^  bonn,  Venmiea  ana- 
ffdlkj  BeeeabfmpOf  agreiu,  (rv^yi&M,  and  CAo- 
■■■^■fi,  Latkrma  tjnainaria,  vervwn,  Lamium 
ampUmieawUf  mlnt|  lionboaiid,  Pt-uneUa^  Stutiee 
Umtmimm,  many  ChmupcdJaetOf  Poiygotmrn^  and 
Jffmmtit  PeUiftoiy,  MeremraUM^  EfiphoHda^  net- 
Um,  bos,  dm,  aercnl  wiUowi  and  poplars,  oom- 
oioo  daok-VBed  aod  pood  w«ed,  Ordiu  nunioy 
Orc3im  Auraiit,  botcbar't-broom,  black  bryony, 
aquill,  and  many  nidiea,  ledgM,  and 
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.     (5.)  UmbtlUftrm  preaant  little  to  remaik  M 
I  lava  the  alrandaoea  of  fennels  and  BnpUmrumBi 


TVs  oMMt  abundant  natural  fiunilies  of  plants  in 
West  Syria  and  Palestine  are:  (1)  LegumwomB^ 
(t)  QniyNsita,  (3)  L'tbiatm,  (4)  Cruciftrm;  after 
vhich  some  (6)  UmbtUtferm^  (6)  CatyjphyUete, 
(7)  Baro4pmemy  (8)  SavpkuUirwtm,  (9)  Qrami^ 
acoi,  and  (lO)  JMiaceeB. 

(1.)  LeffmmmmB  aboui*d  in  all  situations,  es- 
peektty  the  gaoerm  Trifiilhim,  TrigimeUn,  MtfU^ 
cafOf  LntMMf  Vieia,  and  OrUnUj  in  the  richer  soils, 
■nd  AMrapabtg  in  enormous  proftision  in  the  drier 
sad  men  banen  districts.  The  ktter  geuns  is 
indsed  the  largsst  in  the  whole  country,  upwards 
of  Mij  species  belongini;  to  it  being  enumerated, 
either  as  confined  to  Syria,  or  common  to  it  and 
the  neighboring  countries.  Amongst  them  are  the 
gum-bearing  AtiragaU^  which  are,  however,  almost 
eonfined  to  the  upper  mountain  r^ons.  Of  the 
■hrubby  LegwnmotcB  there  are  a  few  ipeeies  of 
Cvemsla,  Oftimis,  Onoms^  Httanui,  Anngyru^  Oiiy- 
caUnne^  Coroniila^  and  Acacia.  One  species,  the 
Cenrlcfna,  is  arboreous. 

(8.)  OMfponto.  —  No  ihmily  of  phmts  more 
slrikeB  the  obeetrsr  than  the  Cbn^ponlcB,  from  the 
fast  abundance  of  thistles  and  centauries,  and  other 
spcinf-plants  of  the  eama  tribe,  which  swarm  alUce 
3fv  tibe  Tieheet  plains  and  most  stony  hills,  often 
towering  Ugh  above  all  other  hetbaeeous  vegetation. 
By  the  onobaerrant  traveller  these  are  often  sup- 
pcssd  to  Indkaia  sterility  of  soil,  instead  of  the 
eontray,  which  they  for  the  most  part  raally  do, 
for  dbef  ars  nowiierB  so  tall,  rank,  or  luxuriant  as 
on  the  most  productive  soils.  It  is  beyond  the 
limiti  of  this  article  to  detaU  the  botanical  pecul- 
isritiei  of  thb  vegetation,  and  we  can  only  men- 
tion the  genera  Cwntaurta^  £ckinnp$^  Oncporxhun, 
CsrmsM,  Cffmara,  and  Cnrdum^  as  being  emi- 
nently conspicuous  for  their  niunben  or  siae.  The 
tribe  OuAfjrea  ara  scaroely  less  numerous,  whilst 
thcia  of  Guftpkalim^  AtUnmitiBy  and  StM&iomdta^ 
ID  common  in  more  northern  latitudes,  are  here 
fompamtively  tan. 

(S.)  LnbinkB  form  a  prominent  featun  every- 
when,  and  one  all  the  mon  obtrusive  from  the 
fn^^uaot  of  many  of  the  genera.  Thus  the  lovely 
hits  of  Galilee  and  Samaria  are  inseparably  linked 
fai  the  memory  with  the  odoriferous  herbage  of 
aMi;|crain,  thymee,  kvenders,  cahuninths,  sages, 
md  fcoeriums;  of  all  which  then  an  many  spedee, 
m  aim  then  an  of  SideriH»^  PhkmUj  StacAfa, 
BnOota,  N^Mta,  and  Mmtha, 

(4.)  or  CfMcffent  then  is  little  to  remark:  ita 
ipeeiea  an  genoally  weed-like,  and  present  no 
'Ml hi]  feature  in  the  hndecape.  Among  the  most 
actweabla  an  the  gigantic  mustard,  pnviously 
nsntionod,  which  dosa  not  differ  from  the  common 
lUMtard,  SmapU  mgra,  ean  in  siae,  and  the  At^u- 
iaiea  Hitnehwttica,  or  ron  of  Jericho,  an  Egyp- 
fem  and  Anbian  plant,  which  Is  said  to  gnw  k 
•s  Jeidao -vv^  Dead  Sea  vaUaia. 


the  order  is  eiceedingly  numerous  both  in 
and  individuala,  which  often  form  a  large  proper* 
tk»  of  the  tall  rsnk  herbage  at  the  edges  of  copeo* 
wood  and  in  damp  hollows.  The  gmy  and  sj^y 
Krgngwm^  so  abundant  on  all  the  arid  hills,  b^ 
longs  to  this  order. 

(6.)  CoryqpAytfecsalsoannotaveryeonspksuoua 
order,  though  so  numerous  that  the  abundance  of 
pinks,  SUeHe  and  Saponaria^  ia  a  marked  featun 
to  the  eye  of  the  botanist 

(7.)  'Hie  Boragmem  an  for  the  most  part 
annual  vreeds,  but  some  notable  exceptions  an 
found  in  the  Eehiunu,  iltte4«UKU,  and  C^wosmns, 
which  an  among  the  moat  beautiAil  plauta  of  the 
country. 

(8.)  Of  iSenyAuformea  the  principal  genen  an 
SerophUai'ia,  Keronsoo,  Limtiria,  and  Fer6aaeii8i 
(Mulleins):  the  latter  ia  by  fer  the  mont  abundant, 
and  many  of  tlie  species  an  quite  gigantk}. 

(9.)  Grngan,  though  very  numeroua  in  speciei, 
seldom  sflbrd  a  sward  as  in  moister  and  cokier 
regions;  the  pastun  of  England  liaving  for  its 
oitental  equivalent  the  herbs  and  herbawoua  tips 
of  the  low  shrubby  pbmts  which  cover  *lie  conn- 
try,  and  on  which  all  herbivorous  aninuus  k>ve  to 
browse.  The  Anmdo  Ikmax^  Sacchanun  ^^gfQ*' 
tiacwn^  and  EritaUhtu  Jtaoeaws,  an  all  conspicuous 
for  their  gigantic  sin  and  silky  plumes  of  flowen 
of  singubtf  grace  and  beauty. 

( 10. )  uSaeem^  —  The  variety  and  beauty  of  thli 
order  Jn  Syria  is  perhape  nowhen  exceeded,  and 
especially  of  the  bulb-bearing  genera,  as  tulips, 
fritillarias,  squills,  gageas,  etc.  ^le  Urgmea  teUia 
(medicinal  squill),  abounds  everywhere,  throwing  up 
a  tall  stalk  beeet  with  white  flowen  at  ita  upper 
half;  and  the  little  purple  fmt^fwinftl  squill  is  one 
of  the  conmwnest  plants  in  the  coun^cy,  springing 
up  in  October  and  November  in  the  most  aric 
situatiotts  imsginable. 

Of  other  nslural  orden  worthy  of  notice,  for  one 
reason  or  another,  an  Violacemf  for  the  paucity  of 
ita  species;  Geramaeem,  which  an  very  numerous 
and  beautlftd;  iSatocns,  which  an  common,  and 
very  strong-scented  when  bruised.  Jio§aee<B  an 
not  80  abundant  aa  in  mon  northern  dimatn,  but 
an  represented  by  one  remarkable  pbmt,  Pokrium 
Bpinotum,  which  coven  whole  tracts  of  arid,  hiUy 
country,  much  aa  the  ling  does  in  Britain.  Crat' 
sutncem  and  Saxifragem  an  also  not  so  plentiful 
as  in  cooler  regions.  D'tpMCVB  an  very  abundant, 
especially  the  genera  Kmiutia^  Scnhimn^  Cephak^ 
fwi,  and  Pigrooepkahu,  Ccanpamilacteb  an  com- 
mon, and  LobtUactm  rare.  PrimulaceiM  and  Eri- 
cecB  an  both  ran,  though  one  or  two  species  an 
not  uncommon.  There  are  very  few  (reiUumea, 
but  many  OmmihmtL  Of  SloUmnB^  Mandragora^ 
SoUumm^  and  Hyoaogamnu  an  very  common,  also 
PhgiolUj  CScfpsicMm,  and  JLrycqperstcaim,  all  prob- 
ably escapes  tnm  cultivation.  PUanbagintm  con- 
tain a  good  many  BiaticeSj  and  the  blua-flawered 
P2iim6a^  fiurcyMBa  is  a  very  common  weed.  CKcfio- 
ptxHaeeiB  an  very  numerous,  especially  the  weedy 
AtrqUicei  and  ChencpocUa  and  some  shrubby  8aL 
totat.  Polggonm  an  rery  common  indeed,  e^ 
pedally  tlie  smaller  speeiM  of  Polggomim  itnlf. 
Aritloiockiea  present  several  speeiee.  fifMor* 
Mneecs.  The  herbaceous  genus  Euphorbia  is  vast^i 
abundant,  sspeciaU;  in  ileUa:  upwarda  of  fifty 
Sjrian  species  an  known.  Cnmopikom^  Afdtafimt^ 
and  iSfcMMt,  all  ruthorn  types,  an  afao 
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Uiiieea  nreteut  the  oommoD  Enropetn  nettlei, 
MtremrialUf  and  PeUitory.  yforem,  Urn  oommon 
•ad  sjreamore  iSgt,  and  the  black  aiid  white  mul- 
berttei.  Arotdem  aie  nry  oommon,  and  many 
af  them  are  handaome,  having  deep^uipie  hirid 
ipathea,  which  titt  out  of  the  growid  b^re  the 


Of  BalanophdrtBf  the  curious  C^nomorium  eoo' 
dmewm^  or  "  Fungus  MeHtensis/*  used  as  a  styptic 
daring  the  Crusades  by  the  knights  of  Malta,  is 
Ibund  in  the  valleys  of  Lebanon  near  the  sea. 
Naiadea^  as  in  other  dry  oountiies,  are  scarce. 
Orchidea  contain  about  thirty  to  forty  kinds, 
ehi«iAy  South  European  species  of  Orchit,  Ophryt^ 
Bpiranihet,  and  Serapias. 

AmoTfflfidea  present  PancroHum^  Sitmberffia^ 
fsicUnon,  and  Narcissus,  fridecs  has  many  spe* 
oies  of  Jris  and  Crocus^  besides  AfoirBO^  Gladiolus^ 
TVicAonema,  and  RomuUn,  JXosoortm^  TVimiit 
oommttfiif.  SmUncecs,  sereral  Asparngi^  Smilitx, 
and  Ruseus  acuUatus.  iitlnnthaeea  contain  many 
CWcAtdunj,  besides  JHerendera  and  Erytftrosiictm. 
Jyncta  contain  none  but  the  commoner  British 
rushes  and  luzulas.  Cypemctm  an  remaikably 
poor  in  species ;  the  genus  Carcx^  so  abundant  in 
Europe,  is  especially  raze,  not  half  a  dozen  speoies 
being  enumersted. 

Ferns  are  extremely  scarce,  owing  to  the  dryness 
of  the  climate,  and  most  of  the  species  belong  to 
the  Lebanon  flora.  The  oommon  lowland  ones  are 
AdiatUum  capiUus-veneriSj  Cheilanihes  fragi-nns^ 
Gffmnogrammi  leptophylia^  CtUroch  offidnarvmy 
Pteris  kinceoiata^  and  AsjtUnium  Adittntum-^ 
grum,     StlngineUa  denticulatn  is  also  found. 

One  of  the  most  memorable  plants  of  this  region, 
and  indeed  in  the  whole  worid,  is  the  celebrated 
Papyrus  of  the  ancients  (Papyrus  antiqtu))*um)j 
which  is  said  once  to  ha^'e  grown  on  tbe  banks  uf 
the  lower  Nile,  but  which  is  nowhere  found  now  in 
Africa  north  of  the  tropics.  The  only  other  known 
habitat  beside  Syria  and  tropical  Africa  is  one  spot 
in  the  island  of  Sicily.  The  papyrus  is  a  noble 
plant,  fonning  tufts  of  tall  stout  3-anj;led  green 
smooth  stems,  6  to  10  feet  high,  each  surmounted 
by  a  mop  of  pendulous  threads :  it  abounds  in  some 
marshes  by  the  I^ke  of  Tiberias,  and  is  also  said 
to  grow  near  Cuflk  and  elsewhere  in  Syria.  It  is 
certainly  the  most  remarkable  plant  in  the  county. 

Of  other  oryptogamic  plants  little  Is  known. 
Mosses,  lichens,  and  Hepaiica  are  not  generally 
oommon,  though  doubtless  many  species  are  to  be 
found  in  the  winter  and  spring  months.  Tbe  marine 
Alga  are  supposed  to  be  the  same  as  in  the  rest  of 
the  Mediterranean,  and  of  Fungi  we  have  no 
knowledge  at  all. 

OteurbitaettSj  though  not  included  under  any 
of  the  above  heads,  are  a  very  frequent  order  in 
Syria.  Besides  the  immense  crops  of  melons, 
^urds,  and  pumpkins,  the  colocynth  apple,  which 
yields  the  &mous  drug,  is  common  in  some  parts, 
while  even  more  so  is  the  squirting  cucumber 
(EcbaUum  elaUrium). 

Of  plants  that  contribute  largely  to  that  showy 
eharaoter  for  which  the  herbage  of  Palestine  is 
famous,  may  be  mentioned  Adunis^  Ranunculus 
AsiaticuSf  and  others;  Anenume  corowirin^  poppies, 
Glnudum^  Afntthiola^  Afnlcolfnift^  Alyssun,  Bi- 
9CUieUa^  HeUfmihtmum^  Cistus^  the  caper  plant, 
many  pinks,  Siltnty  Soponarin,  and  Gypsophiin; 
Phloxes,  mallows,  Lnvnlent,  Hypericum; 
ly  geraniums,  ErodiumSy  and  LeguminiwBy  and 
ftf  too  numerous  to  individualise;  Sea- 
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Wosd,  Cq)ka!aria,  chiyHnthemiima, 
Jmda*,  AekiUeaSf  Caletuhtiag,  Cenkmrttu^  Drago- 
pogonSf  Bcormmeras,  and  Crepis;  many  aobls 
Campamdas,  eydamens,  Cbneolsult,  Anekmms, 
OMosmai,  and  Echmmt,  AcantkmSj  Verbaaemma 
(most  oonspicnoosly),  Keromcns,  Celtiag,  Hyosty 
amus ;  many  Arutns  in  autumn,  orchis  and  C^fktys 
in  spring;  Narcissus^  Ttuetta,  irises,  Panera- 
ftttfiu,  Stembergia,  Gladiohu ;  many  beantiftil  c7o> 
euses  and  oolchicums,  squills,  TUym  oeuhts-scUt 
Gageas,  fritiUaries,  AlSums,  Star  of  Bethldiisn, 
AfuscariSy  white  lily,  Hyidnikua  oritntalU,  BtUe- 
valias,  and  AsphodeU, 

With  such  gay  and  delicate  flowers  as  theae,  \l 
numberless  combinations,  the  ground  b  aiiC5«t 
carpeted  during  spring  and  early  summer;  and  a; 
in  similar  hot  and  dry,  but  still  temperate  Himites 
as  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  and  AnstraKa,  they  oiler 
color  the  whole  landscape,  from  their  lavish  abnn 
dance. 

II.  Botany  of  Easttm  Syria  and  Pakstme.  — 
little  or  nothi^  being  known  of  the  fiocm  of  the 
range  of  mountains  east  of  the  Jordan  and  Syrian 
desert,  we  must  confine  our  notice  to  the  vaDey  of 
the  Jordan,  tliat  of  the  Dead  Sea,  and  the  coon^ 
about  Damascus. 

Nowhere  oan  a  better  locality  be  found  for  show- 
ing the  contrast  between  the  vegetation  of  the 
eastern  and  western  districts  of  Syria  than  in  tbe 
neigh boriiood  of  Jerusalem.  To  the  west  and 
south  of  that  city  the  valleys  are  full  of  the  dwarf 
oak,  two  kinds  of  PiiUtcift,  besides  Smitax,  Arintttis, 
rose,  Aleppo  Pine,  Rhamnus,  PhyUwwa,  bramble, 
and  CrcUagus  Aroma,  Of  these  tne  hirt  alone  is 
found  on  the  Mount  of  Olives,  beyond  which,  east- 
ward to  the  Dead  Sea,  not  one  of  these  plants  ap- 
pears, nor  are  they  replaced  by  any  analogous  ones. 
For  the  first  few  miles  the  olive  groves  continne, 
and  here  and  there  a  earob  and  lentisk  or  sjcamoie 
recurs,  but  beyond  Bethany  these  an  scarody  seen. 
Naked  rocks,  or  white  chalky  rounded  hiHs,  with 
bare  open  valleys,  succeed,  wholly  destitute  of  oagut, 
and  sprinkled  with  sterile-looking  shrubs  of  Saisoku^ 
Copparidecs,  Zygophythun,  rues,  Fngomn,  Pol^ 
gonum,  ^Rtyphus,  tamarisks,  alhagi,  and  Ariemitieu 
Herbaceous  plants  an  still  abundant,  but  do  not 
form  the  ccmtinuous  sward  that  they  do  in  Jndiea. 
Amongst  these,  Boraginea,  Atshtees,  Fagoma^  Pol- 
ygonum^ Croeophora,  Euphorbias^  and  Ltgmmntmm 
are  the  most  frequent. 

On  descending  1,000  feet  bdow  the  levd  of  the 
sea  to  the  valley  of  the  Jordan,  the  sub4iopieal  and 
desert  vegetatioi  of  Arabia  and  West  Asia  is  en- 
countered in  full  force.  Many  plants  whoDy  foreign 
to  tbe  western  district  suddenly  appear,  and  UMt 
flora  is  that  of  the  whole  dry  countxy  as  for  east  at 
the  Paqjab.  The  commonest  plant  is  the  Stypkm 
Spnn-  ChrisH,  or  nubk  of  the  Arabs,  forming  bushes 
or  small  tnes.  Scaroely  less  abundant,  and  » 
large,  is  the  Balanites  jEgypdaoa,  wlKiee  ihiH 
yields  the  oil  called  suft  by  the  Arabs,  which  Ss  re- 
puted to  possess  healing  properties,  and  which  maj 
possibly  be  alluded  to  as  Balm  of  GUead.  Tarn*- 
risks  are  most  abundant,  ton^ether  with  Rhus  {Syr- 
iaca  f ),  conspicuous  for  the  bris^bt  green  of  its  few 
ftmall  leaves,  snd  its  exact  reaemblsnoe  in  foBage 
baric,  and  habit  to  the  tnie  Bahn  of  GQead,  ttie 
Amyris  Gihndensis  of  Arabia.  Other  roost  abon- 
dant  shrubs  are  Ochradenus  baecaiuSy  a  tall,  *. 
ing,  almost  leafless  plant,  with  small  white 
and  the  twigflj,  leafless  broom  called  Retamn 
ilooeia  FomcnaiM  is  very  abundant,  and 
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teih»ddnoaiflB^;niiee«f  iteydkMr  floiran.  It 
li  ddflfly  iipoD  it  that  Um  niinrb  mistletoe,  ix>- 
roiitibii  Jcaem^  gRMn,  fHiOM  scarlet  flowen  an 
huUiant  amanMits  to  tlie  desart  dining  winter, 
gbingtliaappaManaftof  flame  to  the  buslMS*  Ccg^ 
paru  tpimma,  the  oommon  caper-plant,  flourishes 
ewjwheie  in  the  Joidaa  VaUe j,  forming  clumps  in 
the  nrjr  arid  rooky  bottoms,  whioh  an  conspifouoos 
far  thair  pale-Une  hue,  when  seen  from  a  distanoe. 
Abtoffi  Mmnrorum  ia  extremely  oommon;  as  is  the 
pricU^  Sohmm  Sodomaitm,  with  purple  flowers 
■ad  gblaifar  yellow  firuite,  oommonly  known  as  the 
Deed  Sea  apple. 

On  the  banks  of  the  Jordan  itself  the  arboreous 
sod  shrubby  vqpeUition  ehiefly  consists  of  Ptpubu 
Eufkratiea  (a  pfamt  found  all  oTer  Central  Asia, 
out  not  known  west  of  the  Jordan),  tamarisk, 
O^frU  alba,  Ptr^thca,  Acada  vera,  ProtcpU 
Skpikamtma^  Arundo  Dmax,  Lydum,  and  Ca^ 
parts  qmum'u  As  the  ground  becomes  saline,  Atri- 
pkz  MaivMu  and  huge  Staiieet  (sea-pinks)  appear 
in  fast  abundance,  with  very  many  snoeialent 
dhmbby  Saisoku,  Srdicormat,  SuadoM,  and  other 
allied  plants  to  the  number  of  at  lesiit  a  doeen, 
many  of  which  an  typical  of  the  salt  depieeiions 
of  the  Caspjan  and  Oeotral  Asia. 

Other  fCfy  tropical  plants  of  thia  region  are 
2^g€pktfBuin  coeaneuat,  Boerhavia,  JncUgqftra; 
■eraal  AttragaH,  Caadas,  Gymnocarpum,  and 
Hitraria.  At  the  same  time  thoroughly  European 
forms  are  eoomion,  especially  in  wet  plaoes;  as  dock, 
mint,  Veromoa  anagaUis,  and  Stum.  One  remote 
and  tittle-rislted  spot  in  this  r^on  is  pertioulariy 
aelehiated  for  the  tropical  character  of  its  vegeta- 
tion. This  is  the  small  vaUqr  of  En-g6diUm-Ji(2y), 
wliieh  ia  oo  the  west  shore  of  the  Dead  Sea,  and 
where  alone,  it  is  said,  the  following  tropical  phmts 
Hfow:  Siift'  muHea  and  Atiatioa^  Odotropis  pro- 
cerrt  (whose  bbddeiy  fruits,  full  of  the  silky  coma 
of  the  seeds,  have  even  been  assumed  to  be  the 
Apple  of  Sodom),  Amberboa,  Batatat  UUoraiU^ 
Aerta  Javamoa,  Pbtchea  JXotooridU. 

It  is  here  that  the  Saloadora  Perdca,  suppoaed 
by  some  to  be  the  mustard-tree  of  Scripture,  grows : 
it  is  a  small  tree,  found  as  fiur  south  as  Abytsinia  or 
Adoi,  and  eastward  to  the  peninsula  of  India,  but 
is  unknown  west  or  north  of  the  Dead  Sea.  The 
late  Dr.  Royle  —  nnaware,  nc  doubt,  how  scaroe  and 
bcal  it  was,  and  arguing  from  the  pungent  taste  of 
its  bark,  which  is  used  as  horse-radish  in  India  — 
supposed  that  this  tree  was  tbat  alluded  to  in  the 
psable  of  the  mustard-tree;  but  not  only  is  the 
pungent  nature  of  the  bark  not  generally  known 
to  the  natives  of  Syria,  but  the  pUnt  itself  is  so 
Boarce,  local,  and  Httie  known,  that  Jesus  Christ 
eouli  never  have  made  it  tbe  sul^ect  of  a  parable 
that  would  reach  the  understanding  of  his  bearers. 

Tlie  shores  immediate^  arouqd  the  Dead  Sea 
present  abundance  of  vegetatiou,  though  almost 
whoUy  of  a  saline  eharacter.  Juncus  maritimus  is 
reiy  eommon  in  large  dumps,  and  a  yellow-flowered 
poondsel-ltke  plant,  fmda  erithmouk*  (also  com- 
non  oo  tbe  rocky  sbcTes  of  I^rrs,  Sidon,  etc.). 
Sperjfuhr  ia  marUima,  Atriplex  HatitntUt  Balor 
ute»  jEgypHaea,  several  shrubby  SuokUu  and  Sal* 
vonsMs,  Tamarix,  and  a  prickly-leaTed  grass 
[Fetlttea),  all  grow  jaore  or  las  ekise  to  the  edge 
if  the  water;  while  of  non-aaL'ne  plants  the  &- 
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CuUttuttfim  and  las* 
mense  brakes  of  Armdo  Donax  may  be  sen  al 
siound. 

Tbe  meet  singular  efiket  Is,  however,  experieoesd 
in  the  re-ascent  from  the  Dead  Sea  to  the  hills  on 
its  K.  W.  shore,  which  presents  firsts  sudden  stsep 
rise,  and  then  a  series  of  vast  water-worn  terraces 
at  the  same  le\-el  as  the  Mediterranean.  During 
this  ascent  such  fiuniliar  plants  of  the  latter  region 
are  successively  met  with  as  Poterum  qimontm, 
Anckma,  pink,  ffyptrieum.  Inula  vitcota^  etc;  but 
no  trees  are  seen  till  the  longitude  of  Jemsakm  is 
approaohed. 

III.  Flora  of  the  Middle  and  Upper  Mmtntam 
RsgioM  of  Sjfria.  —  The  oak  forms  the  prevalent 
arboreous  vagetation  of  this  region  below  6,000  fret. 
The  QxercuspseiMfo-oocc^era  and  m/eetoriu  is  not 
seen  mueh  above  3,000  feet,  nor  the  Valonia  oak 
at  so  great  an  elevation ;  but  above  these  haghts 
some  magnifioent  species  occur,  including  the  Quer^ 
CUM  Cerru  of  the  South  of  £urope,  the  U.  Ehrtf^ 
bergH,  or  oatUmmfoUOf  Q»  Toza,  Q.  Ubaad,  and 
Q*  Manntfera^  lindl.,  which  is  periiaps  not  dis- 
tinct ikom  some  of  the  forms  of  U.  Bobmr,  at  ses- 
mUfiora,* 

At  the  same  elevations  junipers  become  commor, 
but  tbe  species  have  not  been  satisfiutorily  nude 
out.  The  Jun^penu  eommunis  is  found,  but  is 
not  so  oommon  as  the  tsll,  straight,  black  kind 
J,  eaBoekOy  atfastidistima).  On  Mount  Casius  the 
'^.  drupacea  grows,  remarkable  for  its  Urge  plum*- 
like  fruit ;  and  J.  Salnna,  phameia,  and  oaeffc^nu, 
are  all  said  to  inhabit  Syria.  But  the  most  renuuk- 
able  plant  of  tbe  upper  region  is  certainly  the  cedar; 
for  which  we  must  refer  the  reader  to  tbe  article 
Ckdab.^ 

Lastly,  the  flora  of  the  upper  temperate  and 
alpine  Syrian  mountains  demands  some  notice.  As 
bdbre  remarked,  no  part  of  the  Lebanon  preaenla 
a  v^^etation  at  all  similar,  or  even  analogous,,  to 
that  of  the  Alps  of  Europe,  India,  or  North  Ainar- 
ica.  This  is  partly  owing  to  the  heat  and  extrame 
dryness  of  the  climate  during  a  considerable  past 
of  the  year,  to  the  sudden  desiccating  inflnenee  of 
the  desert  winds,  and  to  the  sterile  natuse  d  the 
dry  limestone  eoil  on  the  highest  summits  ef  l.eb- 
anon,  Uermon,  and  the  Anti-Lebanon ;  but  perisape 
stiU  more  to  a  warm  period  ba\'ing  suoceededl  to  that 
cold  one  during  which  the  ghciers  wen  formed 
(wboee  former  presence  is  attested  by  the  ssesaines 
in  the  cedar  valley  and  elsewhere),  and  which  may 
have  obliterated  almost  every  trace  of  the  glacial 
flora.  Hence  it  happens  that  for  more  boiaal  plants 
may  be  gathered  on  the  Himahiya  at  10-15,000  ft. 
elo'ation,  than  at  the  analogous  heights  on  Leb- 
anon of  a-10,000  A. ;  and  that  whilst  fuUy  300 
plants  belonging  to  the  Arctic  circle  inhabit  th# 
rangee  of  North  India,  not  half  that  number  are 
found  on  the  Lebanon,  though  thoee  mountains  srs 
in  a  for  higher  latitude. 

At  the  elevation  of  4,000  feet  on  tbe  Lebanon 
many  pknts  of  the  middle  and  lUMlhem  latitudes 
of  Europe  commence,  anumgst  which  the  most  con- 
spicuous are  hawthorn,  dwarf  ekier,  dog-rose,  ivy, 
butcher's  broom,  a  variety  of  the  berberry,  honey 
suckle,  maple,  and  jasaaine.  A  little  higher,  at 
5-7000  ft  ,  occur  Cotonenttery  Bhododtmkvn  ponti- 
cum,  primroee,  D(q)htu  oUoidu,  several  other  roses, 

h  See  also  Dr.  Hooker's  paper  <*0n  tbe  Oedais  a 
LsbanoD,"  eto.,  in  the  Nai.  Hut,  RtvUw,  Mo.  6 :  w«tB 
ankOM. 
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PUerkm^  Jun^enu  oommimM,  fastidimma  (or 
txeelta),  and  cedar.  Still  higher,  at  7-10,000  ft., 
there  ia  do  ihrubbj  Yegetation,  properlj  eo  called. 
What  ihrube  there  are  fonn  snudl,  nnrnded,  hardi, 
prickly  buehee,  and  belong  to  genera,  or  forms  of 
genera,  that  are  almoft  peculiar  to  the  dry  moon- 
tain  regions  of  the  Levant  and  Persia,  and  West 
Asia  generally.  Of  these  AUragnU  are  by  fiu*  the 
mcst  numerous,  including  the  A.  Tragaeantha, 
which  yields  the  fionous  gum  in  the  greatest  abun- 
dance;  and  next  to  them  a  curious  tribe  of  Sladcta 
eaUed  AennikolimoH^  whose  rigid,  pungent  lea^'cs 
spread  like  stars  over  the  whole  sur&oe  of  the 
(iaDt ;  and,  hstly,  a  small  white  chenopodiaceous 
plant  called  Noosa,  These  are  the  prevalent  forms 
np  to  the  very  summit  of  Lebanon^  growing  in 
cfebular  masses  on  the  rounded  flank  td  Dhar  el- 
Khodib  itself;  10,200  feet  above  the  sea. 

At  the  deration  of  8-0,000  feet  the  beantifld 
silveiry  Vida  eanttcent  forms  large  tufts  of  pale 
blue,  where  scarcely  anything  else  will  grow. 

The  herbaceous  plants  of  7-10,000  feet  altitude 
are  still  chiefly  Levantine  forms  of  Campnmtta^ 
RanumcuiuB^  Cor^daUiy  Draba^  Silene^  Arenariay 
Saponaria^  Gtranium^  Ei-odium^  several  UmbfU 
Mfergj  GaUumy  Erigercn,  Bcoitontra^  Taraxa- 
cum, Androtace,  Serophtdariay  Ntptia^  Sidtntis, 
AtphofieUne,  Croctu,  OmWiogalum;  and  a  few 
msses  and  sedges.  No  gentians,  heaths,  Piimu- 
Ins,  saxifrages,  anemones,  or  other  alpine  ferorites, 
are  found. 

The  most  boreal  forms,  which  are  confined  to 
the  clefts  of  rocks,  or  the  vicinity  of  patches  of 
snow  above  9,000  feet,  are  Drabaa,  Arennria,  one 
small  Ptfientiila,  a  Ftttuca,  an  Arabu  like  nlpina, 
and  the  Oxyria  renifoifnis,  the  only  decidedly 
Arctic  type  in  the  whole  country,  and  probably  the 
only  characterisUc  plant  remaining  of  the  flora 
which  inhabited  the  Lebanon  during  the  glacial 
period.  It  is,  however,  extremely  rare,  and  only 
found  nestling  under  stones,  and  in  deep  clefts  of 
rocks,  on  the  very  summit,  and  near  the  patches 
of  snow  on  Dhar  d-Khodib. 

No  doubt  Cryptogamic  plants  are  sufficiently 
numerous  in  this  region,  but  none  have  been  col- 
lected, except  ferns,  amongst  which  are  Cystopterit 
fragiiis,  Polgpodium  vulgart,  Ntphrodium  palli- 
dum, and  Pdgttichvm  angulare,  J.  D.  H. 

Zoology.  —  Much  information  is  still  needed 
on  this  subject  before  we  can  possibly  determine 
with  any  degree  of  certainty  the  fauna  of  Pales- 
tine; indeed,  the  complaint  of  LinnsBUs  in  1747, 
that  "we  are  less  acquainted  with  the  Natural 
History  of  Palestine  than  with  that  of  the  re- 
30test  parts  of  India,''  is  almost  as  Just  now  as 
it  was  when  the  remark  was  made.  "There  Is 
f«rhaps,''  writes  a  recent  visitor  to  the  Holy  Land, 
«*  no  country  frequented  by  travellers  whose  fauna 
is  so  little  known  as  that  of  Palestine''  {Ibii,  i. 
39);  indeed,  the  complaint  is  general  amongst 
so^logSsts. 

It  will  be  sufficient  in  this  article  to  give  a 
general  survey  of  the  founa  of  Palestine,  as  the 
readar  will  find  moie  particular  information  in  the 


a  Tb^ni  is  soma  Uttle  doubt  whether  the  brown  bear 
i  L\  oTCtoM)  may  not  occasionally  be  found  in  Palestine. 
4es  Schubert  {Rein  in  das  MorgenUintt\ 

6  Cd.  U.  Smith,  in  Kitto^  Cye.  art.  "Badger," 
rfeaias  that  the  badger  occurs  in  Palestine,  and  says 
't'lus  not  yet  been  found  out  of  Europe.  This  anl- 
bowwer,  is  eortalnlj  an  LahsMtant  of  certain 
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severs!  articles  which  treat  of  the  Taiious  aaimali 
under  their  respecUve  names. 

MammaMa.  —  The  Cheiroptera  (bats)  ait  prob* 
ably  represented  in  Palestine  by  the  speeies  whieb 
are  known  to  occur  in  E^ypt  and  Syria,  but  w« 
want  precise  information  on  this  point.  [Bat.] 
Of  the  Jnteelivora  we  find  hedgehogs  (Ermaceut 
Eurcptmu)  and  moles  (  Talpa mi^aris,  T.  cuMa  ( ?)) 
which  are  rsoorded  to  ooeur  fai  great  numbcn  and 
to  commit  much  damage  (Hasaelquisi,  TVor.  p. 
120):  doubtless  the  family  of  SoriddiB  (shrews)  is 
also  represented,  but  we  lack  inlbrmatioB.  Of 
the  Camitora  are  still  seen,  in  the  Lefaaiiaa,  the 
Syrian  bear  {Urtus  Syiacus),*  and  the  panther 
{Lecpardut  tvrntts),  which  occupies  the  eentnl 
mountains  of  the  land.  Jadcals  and  foxes  an 
common;  the  hyena  and  wdf  are  also  occasionally 
observed ; .  the  badger  (MeUs  taxm)  is  abo  said 
to  occur  in  Palestine;  ^  the  lion  is  no  longer  a  res 
ident  in  Palestine  or  Syria,  though  in  Biblical 
times  this  animal  must  have  been  by  no  means 
uncommon,  being  fluently  mentaoned  in  Scrip- 
ture. [Lion.]  The  Iste  Dr.  Roth  informed  Mr. 
Tristram  that  bones  of  the  lion  had  recently 
been  found  among  the  gravel  on  the  banks  of  (1>« 
Jordan  not  far  south  of  the  Sea  of  Galilee.  .A 
species  of  squirrel  (iScitirvi  Syriacus),  which  the 
Arabs  term  Orkidttun,  "  the  leaper/*  has  been  no- 
ticed by  Hemprich  and  Ehrenberg  on  the  lower  and 
middle  parts  of  Lebanon ;  two  kinds  of  hare,  Ltpu* 
Syriacui,  and  L.  ACgypHui;  rats  and  mice,  which 
are  said  to  abound,  but  to  be  partly  kept  down  by 
the  tame  Persian  cats;  the  jerboa  (Dgmg  jEgfg>- 
tiut);  the  porcupine  {Hyatriac  cnttata)\  the  short- 
tailed  field-mouse  {Arvicola  agrtttia),  a  most  in- 
jurious animal  to  the  husbandman,  and  doubtkai 
other  species  of  Catforidtg,  may  be  oonaidacd  as 
the  representatives  of  the  Rodentia,  Of  the  Pachy- 
dermata,  the  wild  boar  (Sut  icrqfa),  which  is 
fluently  met  with  on  Tabor  and  little  Heraion, 
appears  to  be  the  only  living  wiU  examjde.  The 
Syrisn  hyrax  appears  to  be  now  but  rudy  seen. 
[Comet.] 

There  does  not  appear  to  be  at  present  any  wild 
ox  in  Palestine,  though  it  is  very  probable  tiiat  in 
Biblical  times  some  kind  of  urns  or  bison  roamed 
about  the  hills  of  Bashan  and  Lebanon.  [Uki- 
CORN.]  Dr.  Thomson  states  that  wild  goats 
(Ibex?)  are  still  (see  1  Sam.  xxiv.  2)  frequently 
seen  in  the  rocks  of  En-gedi.  Mr.  Tristram  pos- 
sesses a  specimen  of  Copra  agagrtu,  the  Persian 
ibex,  obtained  by  him  a  little  to  the  south  of 
Helron.  The  gazelle  (OaztUn  dorcas)  occurs  not 
unf^uently  in  the  Holy  Land,  and  is  the  antdope 
of  the  country.  We  want  information  as  to  otto 
species  of  antelopes  found  in  Palestine:  probably 
the  variety  named,  by  Hemprich  and  E]aenbci)|r« 
Andlope  Arabica,  and  periiaps  the  GaztUa  Jtabel- 
Una,  belong  to  the  &una.  The  Arabs  hunt  the 
gazelles  with  greyhound  and  fklcon;  the  fiUlow- 
deer  {Dama  ndgarit)  is  said  to  be  not  anfreqnently 
observed. 

Of  domestic  animals  we  need  only  mention  the 
Arabian  or  one-humped  camd,  assea,^  and  mnies, 


parts  of  Asia;  and  it  is  menttonal,  togatlicr  witk 
wolves,  Jackals,  porcupines,  etc.,  by  Mr.  H.  Poole,  as 
abounding  at  Hebron  (see  Oecgngfk,  Jomnal  for  1866 
p.  68). 

c  •  It  may  be  weiU  to  add  here  that  Ibnr  cc  tha  9m 
nnoMS  for  this  animal  used  in  Uie  Hebrefw  Oulptuias 
ars  used  by  the  Arabs  of  the  peasant  daj  In  Hyili 
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mi  bowM,  ftU  whiefa  an  in  geoenl  use.  The 
iM&lo  {Bwbabu  bt^alo)  &i  ooiomon,  and  u  on 
■eeoiuit  of  its  strength  mueh  used  for  ploughing 
sod  draught  purposes.  The  ox  of  the  country  is 
unall  and  unsightly  in  the  neighUvhood  of  Jem- 
■Uem,  but  in  the  rieher  pastures  of  the  upper  part 
of  the  eountrj,  the  cattle,  though  small,  are  not 
unsightly,  the  head  being  rery  Ulce  that  of  an 
Aldwney;  the  common  ^eep  of  Palestine  is  the 
broad-tail  {OvU  laticaudahu),  with  its  varieties 
[Shbbp];    goats  are  extremely  common  every- 
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Aves,  —  Palestine  abounds  in  numerous  kinds 
of  birds.  Vultures,  esgles,  fiUcons,  iLites,  owls  of 
iiffnaii  kinds,  rq>resent  the  Raptorial  order.  Of 
th3  smaDer  birds  may  be  mentioned,  amongst  others, 
the  Merop§  Perdctu,  the  Upupa  Epopt^  the  SUia 
SffHaca  < r  Dalmatian  nuthatch,  several  kinds  of 
Sikiadat,  the  f^mnyrU  oteo,  or  Palestine  sunbird, 
the  fxot  xemiLfp^goe^  Palestine  nightingale  —  the 
finest  songster  in  the  country,  which  long  before 
sunrise  pours  forth  its  sweet  notes  from  the  thick 
jungle  which  fringes  the  Jordan;  the  Amffdrut 
Tristramii,  or  glossy  starling,  discovered  by  Mr. 
Tristram  in  the  goige  of  the  Kedron  not  far  from 
the  Dead  Sea,  «the  roU  of  whose  music,  some- 
thing like  that  of  the  organ-bird  of  Australia, 
makes  the  roeks  resound  "  —  this  is  a  bird  of  much 
interest,  inasmuch  as  it  belongs  to  a  purely  African 
group  not  before  met  with  in  Asia;  the  sly  and 
wary  CnUercput  ehcUybmg^  in  the  open  wooded 
dia^iet  near  Jericho;  the  jay  of  Palestine  (Gar- 
ndtu  mekmoeephalut);  kingfishers  (Ccryle  ituUs^ 
sod  periiaps  Aloedo  ispida)  abound  about  the  Lake 
of  Tiberias  and  in  the  streams  above  the  Huleb ; 
the  raven,  and  carrion  crow;  the  Pastor  t'otetu^ 
or  loeust-bird  [see  Locost] ;  the  common  cuckoo; 
seferal  kinds  of  doves;  sandgrouse  (PtenKles)^ 
partridges,  francolins,  quails,  the  great  bustard, 
storks,  both  the  black  and  white  kinds,  seen  often 
in  ffecks  of  some  hundreds;  herons,  curlews,  peli- 
cans, sea-swallows  {Si«nM\  gulls,  ete-,  ete.  For  the 
omithcrfogy  of  the  Holy  J.And  the  reader  is  referred 
to  HemfMich  and  Ehrenberg*8  Symbola  Physioca 
(Beriin,  1820-26),  and  to  Mr.  Tristram*B  paper  in 
the /6tf,  i.  22. 

RepdUa.  —  Several  kinds  of  lizards  {Saura) 
oseur.  The  Lacerta  tUlUo^  Lin.,  which  the  Arabs 
•an  Bardun,  and  the  Turks  kill,  as  they  think  it 
"limics  them  saying  their  prayers,  is  very  common 
..1  rained  walls.  The  Waran  el  hard  {Ptammo- 
iamnu  seincut)  is  very  common  in  the  deserts. 
Tbe  comnioo  Greek  tortoise  ( Tutudo  Gtteca)  Dr. 
Wilsoo  observed  at  the  sonrces  of  the  Jordan; 
ftvib-vater  tortoises  (probably  £fnu8  Caspica) 
ire  found  abundantly  in  the  upper  part  of  the 
country  In  the  streams  of  Esdraelon  and  of  the 
higher  Jordan  Valley,  and  in  the  lakes.  The  cha- 
neleon  (Chameleo  vulgaris)  is  common;  the  croco- 
dile does   not  occur   in  Palestine;  the  Mimtor 
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"I^DOi  which  is  the  fsnerle  name  for 
'■*  Ca.)  ,jbl  -  iHn^J,  whieh  is  the 

SBSM  off  ths  diMas.    (8.)    ^Afr  -■  *^7P|  »  dmu 
Msd  for  the  wild  ass,  tadJettngnUhahle  from  (4.) 

I,  whfahiswllhevt  doubt  Mie 


NUoticua  hat  doubtless  been  confounded  with  it 
In  the  south  of  Palestine  especially  reptiles  of  vari- 
ous kinds  abound ;  besides  those  already  mentioned, 
a  large  Acanlkodactj/Uta  frequents  okl  buildings;  a 
large  species  of  UromattiXy  at  least  two  species  of 
G^ko  ( TarerUola),  a  GongyUu  {oceUaiui  f ),  several 
other  AcanthodactyU  and  Sqn  tridactffUu  have 
been  observed.  Of  Ophidiansj  there  i»  more  than 
one  species  of  Echidna;  a  Naia^  several  Trofido- 
notij  a  Coivnelia^  a  Coluber  {trivirgatue  f)  occur; 
and  on  the  southern  frontier  of  the  land  the  desert 
form  Cerastes  HasselquistU  hat  been  observed. 
Of  the  Batrachia  we  have  little  information  be- 
yond that  supplied  by  Kitto,  namely,  that  frogi 
{Rana  escuknta)  abound  in  the  marshy  pools  of 
Palestine;  that  they  are  of  a  huge  size,  but  lit 
not  eaten  by  the  inhabitants.  The  tree-frog  {ffjflo} 
and  toad  (Bufo)  are  also  very  common. 

Pisces.  —  F'lah  were  supplied  to  the  inhabitant! 
of  Palestine  both  from  the  Mediterranean  and  from 
the  inUmd  lakes,  especially  from  the  Lake  of  Tibe> 
Has.  The  men  of  Tyre  brought  fish  and  sold  on 
the  Sabbath  to  the  people  of  Jerusalem  (Neh.  xiii. 
16).  The  principal  kinds  which  are  caught  off 
the  shores  of  the  Mediterranean  are  supplied  by  the 
families  Sparidoe,  Percidcs,  Scomberuk%  Raiadm, 
and  PkurcnectidtB,  The  sea  of  Galilee  has  been 
always  celebrated  for  its  fish.  Burckhardt  {Syria^ 
p.  332}  says  the  most  common  species  are  the 
binny  {Cffprinus  lepidotut),  frequent  in  all  the 
fresh  waters  of  Palestine  and  Syria,  and  a  fish 
called  Aftshty  which  he  describes  as  being  a  foot 
long  and  five  inches  broad,  with  a  flat  body  like 
the  sole.  Tbe  Binny  is  a  species  of  barbel ;  it  is 
the  Barbus  Biimi  of  Cuv.  and  Valenc,  and  is  said 
by  Bruce  to  attain  sometimes  to  a  weight  of  70 
lbs.;  it  is  common  in  the  Nile,  and  is  said  to 
occur  m  all  the  fresh  waters  of  Syria:  the  Metht 
is  undoubtedly  a  species  of  Chivmius,  one  of  the 
Ltibridcs,  and  is  perhaps  identical  with  the  C 
Niloticus,  which  is  frequently  represented  on  Egyp- 
tian monuments.  The  fish  of  this  lake  are,  accord' 
ing  to  old  tradition,  nearly  identical  with  the  fish  of 
the  Nile;  but  we  sadly  want  accurate  information  on 
this  point.  As  to  the  fishes  of  Egypt  and  Syria,  see 
Riippell,  E.,  Neue  Fische  des  yOs,  in  VerhandL 
Senckenderg.  Gesellsch.  Frankf.,  and  Heckel,  J., 
Die  Fische  Syriens,  in  Russegger,  Reise  nach 
Kgypten  und  Klein-Asien,  There  does  not  appeal 
to  be  any  separate  work  published  on  the  fishes  of 
tbe  Holy  Land.     [Capkknaum,  i.  382.] 

Concerning  the  other  divisions  of  the  animal 
kingdom  we  have  little  mformation.  Molluscs  are 
numerous;  indeed  in  few  areas  of  similar  extent 
could  so  large  a  number  of  land  molluscs  be  found; 
Mr.  Tristram  collected  casually,  and  without  search, 
upwards  of  100  species  in  a  few  weeks.  Tbe  land 
shells  may  be  classified  in  four  groups.  In  the 
north  of  the  country  the  prevailing  type  is  that  of 
the  Greek  and  Turkish  mountain  region,  numer- 
ous species  of  the  genus  Clattsilia^  and  of  opaque 
BuUmi  and  Pvpa  predominating.     On  the  ooast 


Tbe  ass  b  capable  of  bearing  greater  burdens  rsla* 
tively  to  its  slas  than  any  other  draught  animal.  Its 
ktad  of  wheat  or  flour  Is  more  than  half  that  of  a  fbU- 
grown  mule,  and  a  third  of  the  load  of  a  oamel.  It 
b  common  in  the  Hast  to  see  loads  of  brushwood,  as 
broad  as  the  streets  wiU  allow,  and  eifcht  Ibet  high, 
borne  by  a  little  donkey  which  tp  |nite  cooeealed  naile* 
his  monstrous  burden.  G  ■  F 
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ind  in  the  plaint  the  common  thelU  of  the  Eni 
Uaditerranean  basin  abound,  e.  g.  ffiUx  Pitana, 
H»  Syriaca,  etc.  In  the  south,  in  the  bill  country 
of  Judaea,  occun  a  very  interatiog  group,  chiefly 
aonfined  to  the  genus  ffeUx^  three  subdltiaioDi  of 
which  may  be  ttpified  by  B.  Boissitii,  H.  StU^ 
cena,  B.  tybtrcmta^  recalling  by  their  thick,  cal- 
sareoua,  lustreless  coating,  the  pre^'at«i.t  types  of 
E^Qrpt,  Arabia,  and  Sahara.  In  the  valley  of  the 
Jordan  the  prevailing  group  is  a  subdivision  of  the 
genus  BulimuM^  rounded,  senii-pellueid,  and  lua- 
ferous,  very  numerous  in  species,  which  are  for  the 
OMMt  part  peculiar  to  this  district.  The  reader 
will  find  a  list  of  MoUuica  found  in  the  neighbor 
hood  of  Jerusalem,  in  the  An.  and  Mag,  <jf  Nai. 
Bi$U  Ti.  No.  34,  p.  312.  The  following  remark 
fd  a  resident  in  Jerusalem  may  be  mentioned. 
^  No  shells  are  found  in  the  Dead  Sea  or  on  Its 
margin  except  the  bleached  specimens  of  Afekmop- 
tis^  Nerilha,  and  ^-arious  Unionidce^  which  have 
been  waslied  down  by  the  Jordan,  and  afterwards 
drifted  on  shore.  In  flMt,  so  intense  is  the  bitter- 
saline  quality  of  its  waters  that  no  mollusc  (nor, 
so  far  as  I  know,  any  other  living  creature)  can 
exist  in  it.^  These  may  be  typified  by  B,  Joi'dani 
and  B.  AUppefuU,  Of  the  Crustacea  we  know 
scarcely  anything.  Lord  Lindsay  obaerved  lai^re 
numbcn  of  a  soudl  crab  in  the  sands  near  Akaba. 
Hasselquist  (Trav,  p.  238}  speaks  of  a  **  running 
erab"  seen  by  bim  on  the  coasts  of  Syria  and 
Egypt  Dr.  Baird  has  recently  {An.  and  Mag. 
N,  B.  viii.  No.  45,  p.  209)  described  an  interesting 
form  of  Entomostracous  Crustacean,  which  he  terms 
Branchiput  eximiutf  reared  from  mud  sent  him 
from  a  pool  near  Jerusalem.  Five  other  species 
of  this  group  are  described  by  Dr.  Baird  in  the 
An,  atidMag.  N,  B,  for  Oct.  1859.  With  regard 
to  the  iruecUf  a  number  of  beetles  may  be  seen 
figured  in  the  Symboke  Physica. 

The  Lepidoplera  of  Palestine  are  m  numerous 
and  varied  as  might  have  been  expected  in  a  land 
of  flowers.  All  the  common  butterflies  of  southern 
Europe,  or  nearly  allied  congeners,  are  plentiful  in 
the  cultivated  pUuns  and  on  the  hill-sides.  Nu- 
merous species  of  Polyommatut  and  Lyeoma,  Th^ 
clfi  iHcis  and  acficia ;  many  kinds  of  PanUa ;  the 
lovely  AnlhocarU  euphtno  abounds  on  the  lower 
hills  in  sfning,  as  does  Pamauiut  ApoUmui ;  more 
than  one  species  of  rAait  occurs;  the  genera  Jr- 
gynnit  and  MeUtaa  are  abundantly  represented, 
not  so  Bipparchia,  owing  probably  to  the  compar- 
ative dryness  of  the  soil.  JJbythea  (CtUuf)  is 
found,  and  the  gorgeous  genus  Vanesia  is  very 
common  in  all  suitable  localities;  the  almost  ooe- 
mopolitan  Cynthia  Cardui  and  Vanesta  Atalanta, 
V,  L.  aibum,  and  V,  ArUiopa,  may  be  mentioned; 
PapUio  Alexanor  and  some  othen  of  the  same  spe- 
flit  over  the  plams  of  Sharon,  and  the  eatopillar 


•  This  statement  with  regard  to  the  total  abesnee 
ef  erfsnie  Ufo  In  the  Dead  Sea  is  ooDflniied  by  almost 
every  traveller,  and  there  can  be  no  doubt  as  to  Its 
fsneml  aeeursoy.  It  is,  however,  but  right  to  state 
that  Mr.  Poole  dlsoovered  some  small  fish  hi  a  brio»> 
spring,  about  100  jMrim  dUtant  from,  and  80  fiwt  above 
the  level  of  the  Dead  Sea,  which  he  was  incUned  to 
tfalok  had  been  produced  from  fish  in  the  sea  (see 
Qeograph.  Journal  for  1856).  Theee  fish  have  been 
Identified  by  Sir  J.  Richardson  with  Cypnnotfoa  Ham- 
nonis^  Ouv.  et  TaL  xvii.  109 ;  see  Proceed,  of  Zo8tog. 
Ak.  for  1866,  p.  871.  Mr.  Txistimm  observes  that'he 
Vond  In  tne  Sahara  Ojfprinodon  diapetr  In  hot  salt- 
lyrtnge  where  th^  water  wee  shallow,  but  that  these 
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of  the  magniilceot  Spkha  Nem  fcedfi  in  namu 
on  the  oleanders  by  the  banks  of  the  Jordan.  Bees 
are  common.  [Bbk.]  At  least  thne  species  of 
scorpions  have  been  distinguished.  Spidcn  an 
common.  The  A6u  Banakem,  notieed  as  oeear- 
ring  at  Sinai  by  Burckhardt,  which  appears  to  be 
some  species  of  GaUodu^  oat  oi  the  Solpogidie, 
probably  may  be  found  in  Paleetine.  Locusts  oe- 
casioually  visit  Palestine  and  do  inflnite  dama^ 
Ants  are  numerous;  some  species  are  described  in 
the  Journal  of  the  Lumtun  SoeUly,  vi.  No.  21, 
which  were  collected  by  Mr.  Hanbury  in  the  au- 
tumn of  18d0.  Of  the  Anntlida  we  haw  no  in- 
formation; while  of  the  whole  sub-kingdonn  of 
Casitnterata  and  Proiona  we  are  completely  igoo 
rant 

It  has  been  remarked  that  in  Its  phyncal  char- 
acter Palestine  presents  on  a  small  scale  an  epitome 
of  the  natural  features  of  all  regions,  mountainous 
and  desert,  northon  and  tropical,  maritime  and  in- 
land, pastoral,  arable,  and  volcanic.  This  fsel, 
which  has  rendered  the  allusions  in  the  Scriptures 
so  varied  as  to  afford  fomiliar  illustrations  to  the 
people  of  every  climate,  has  had  its  natural  elftet 
on  the  Ecology  of  the  country.  In  no  other  dis- 
trict, not  even  mi  the  southern  slopes  of  the  Hima- 
layah,  are  the  typical  founa  of  so  many  distinct  re- 
gions and  xonee  brought  into  such  ckiee  Juxtaposi- 
tion. The  bear  of  the  snowy  heights  of  Lebanon 
and  the  gazelle  of  the  desert  may  be  hunted  with- 
in two  days'  journey  of  each  other;  sometimes  even 
the  ostrich  approaches  the  southern  borders  of  the 
land;  the  wolf  of  the  north  and  the  leopard  of 
the  tropics  howl  within  hearing  of  the  same  biv- 
ouac; while  the  fldcons,  the  linnets  and  buntanga, 
recall  the  fiuniliar  inhabitants  of  our  English  fields, 
the  sparkling  little  sun-bird  {CmnmrU  osea),  and 
the  grackle  of  the  glen  (Amydrm  TrUtramii)  In- 
troduce us  at  once  to  the  most  brilKant  types  of  the 
bird-life  of  Asia  and  S.  Africa. 

Within  a  walk  of  Bethlehem,  the  common  tng 
of  England,  the  chameleon,  and  the  gecko  of  Afri- 
ca, may  be  found  almost  in  company;  and  deecend- 
ing  to  the  fower  forms  of  animal  life,  while  the 
northern  valleys  are  prolific  in  CiatuUka  and  other 
genera  of  molluscs  common  to  Europe,  the  valley 
of  the  Jordan  presents  types  of  its  own,  and  the 
hill  country  of  Judaea  produces  the  same  type  of 
Helices  as  Is  found  in  Egypt  and  the  African  Sa- 
hara. So  in  insects,  while  the  fkmiliar  forms  of 
the  butterflies  of  Southern  Enrope  are  repRsentcd 
on  the  phdn  of  Sharon,  the  Apollo  buttei^y  of  the 
Alps  is  recalled  on  Mount  (Hivet  by  the  ezciuisite 
Pamamui  ApoOkuu  hovering  over  the  same  plants 
as  the  spsrkling  Thaii  mediea$U  and  the  Liytkta 
( CettU  f),  northern  representstives  of  snb-tropiesl 
lepidoptera. 

If  the  many  travellers  who  year  by  year  visit  th« 

fish  are  never  found  In  deep  pools  or  lak«.  Kr.  Fools 
observed  also  a  number  of  aqoalle  birds  dlvfac  fiw> 
qoeotly  In  the  Dead  Sea,  and  thenee  eoooludad.  Justly, 
Sir  J.  BIchardson  thinks,  <<  (fiat  they  most  have  found 
somethiiv  edible  there."  It  would,  moesover,  be  an 
iDtereetlng  questiOo  to  determloe  whether  some  speeies 
of  Artemia  (brine^rimp)  may  not  exist  In  the  shallow 
pools  at  the  eatleme  south  end  of  the  Belt  I«ke.  Is 
the  open  tanks  at  Lymlngton  myriads  of  these  tnm» 
parent  little  bHne^htfmps  (fhey  are  sAwut  katTas 
inch  In  length)  are  seen  swfnmiing  aettvelj  abeat  ■ 
water  eveiy  pint  ef  wliish< 
ter  of  a  pound  ef  salt ! 
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6/ij  Land  vould  paj  ■oma  Attention  to  ita  loology, 
17  bcinipiig  home  ooUectiona  atd  bjr  inveitigBtions 
b  tha  coontjy,  we  ibould  aoon  hope  to  have  a  Mr 
knowledge  of  the  fiuina  of  a  land  which  in  this 
mpeei  haa  been  10  much  neglected,  and  ahould 
doabtleei  gain  much  towards  the  elnddation  of 
taaj  paanges  of  Holy  Scripture. 

W.  H.  and  H.  B.  Tristram. 

*  Our  most  oonvenient  manual  on  the  Natural 
Hkforyo/the  BibU  at  present  is  that  of  Mr.  Tris- 
tram, published  bjr  the  Sodet}'  for  Promoting  Chris- 
tiu  knowledge.  (London,  1867.)  The  contri- 
butaoos  of  Dr.  G.  £.  Post,  in  this  edition  of  the 
Dictitmar^  will  be  found  to  be  important  to  this 
bruich  of  sdence.  H. 

Trb  Cumate.  —  Ko  materials  exist  for  an  ao- 
eorate  account  of  the  climate  of  the  very  diffirent 
regions  of  Palestine.  Beaides  the  casual  notices 
of  traTellers  (often  unscientific  perK>ns),  the  follow- 
ing obasrrations  are  all  that  we  posseas:  — 

(1«)  Average  monthly  temperatures  at  Jemaalem, 
talun  between  June  1861,  anid  Jan.  18^5,  inclusive, 
by  Dr.  R.  6.  Barclay,  of  Beyriit  and  Jerusalem, 
and  published  by  him  in  a  paper  **  On  the  State  of 
Mcdieal  Sdenee  in  $yria,**  in  the  JV.  American 
MttUco-Chimrsieal  ienew  (Phikkdelphia),  vol  1. 
705-71«.« 

{%.)  A  set  of  observations  of  temperature,  206 
in  all,  extending  fixnn  Nov.  19,  1838,  to  Jan.  16, 
1839,  taken  at  Jeniaalem,  Jafll^  Nazareth,  and 
BejrOt,  by  Ruaacgger,  and  given  in  hia  work 
{HeiMtn,  iti.  170-185). 

(3.)  The  writer  ia  indebted  to  hia  friend  Mr. 
Jamea  Gkuaher,  F.  R.  S.,  for  a  table  ahowing  the 
mean  temperature  of  the  air  at  Jeniaalem  ffe  each 
month,  from  May,  1843,  to  May,  1844  ;fr  and  at 
BcyrQt,  from  April,  1842,  to  May,  1845. 

(4.)  Register  of  the  foil  of  rain  at  Jeruaalem 
frwn  1846  to  1849,  and  1850  to  1854,  by  Dr.  R. 
6.  Barclay  (aa  above). 

L  Teniperat»tr€. — The  results  of  these  observa- 
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obsanattona  are  iaasrtad  in  l>r.  Baielaj's 
mmk  {dtp  of  ike  Crnat  Kuufy  p.  428).  and  are  aocom- 
paalad  bjr  bla  eommenti,  the  VBtnlt  of  a  re^dsDce  of 
■•veral  years  in  Jeruaal«m  (rat  also  pp.  48-56). 

&  There  Is  conaidermble  variation  in  the  lUwve  three 
lala  of  ohaarvmUoos,  aa  will  be  aeon  from  the  following 
MBipawttfe  table  of  the  moan  tompozatana  of  Joru- 


MeDtb. 


Jan. 


Apia 


9ov 


sr^l 


a.) 

d) 

0.) 

494 

47.7 

tiA 

58.7 

66.7 

60^ 

6L4 

54.7 
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7M 
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79.1 

774 
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73.6 

Tf. 

749 

68.8 

(Mmnota 
on.  ttom 
Not.  W  to 
Peo.«.) 

788 

684 
58.9 

645 

68. 

fr.4 

68.5 

6»6 

tions  at  Jeruaalem  may  be  atated  generally  aa  fol. 
Iowa.  January  ia  the  coldest  mon£,  and  July  and 
August  the  hottest,  though  June  and  September 
are  neariy  ■■  warm.  In  the  first-named  month  the 
average  temperature  is  49.1^  Fahr.,  and  greatest 
cold  A° ;  in  July  and  August  the  average  is  78.40; 
with  greatest  heat  92°  in  the  shade  and  143o  hi  the 
sun.  The  extreme  range  in  a  single  year  was  52^ ; 
the  mean  annual  temperature  65.6^.  Though 
varying  so  much  during  the  different  seasons,  the 
climate  is  on  the  whole  pretty  uniform  from  year 
to  year.  Thus  the  thermomebie  variation  in  the 
same  latitude  on  the  weat  ooaat  of  North  America 
ia  nearly  twice  aa  great  The  isothermal  line  cf 
mean  annual  tonperatnre  of  Jeruaalem  paaaea 
through  (Mfomia  and  Fbrida  (to  the  north  of 
Mobi£),  and  Dr.  Barclay  renuurka  that  in  tempen^ 
ture  and  the  periodicity  of  the  aeaaona  there  ia  a 
dose  analogy  between  Paleatine  and  the  former 
atate.  The  iaothermal  line  also  passes  through 
Gibraltar,  and  near  Madeira  and  the  Bermudas. 
The  heat,  though  extreme  during  the  four  mid- 
summer months,  is  much  alleviated  by  a  sea-breen 
from  the  K.W.,  which  blows  with  great  regularity 
from  10  A.H.  tUl  10  P.M.*  and  from  this  and  other 
unexplained  cauaea  the  heat  ia  rarely  oppreaaive, 
except  during  the  occaaional  presence  of  the  Khs  a> 
sfn  or  sirocco,  and  is  said  to  be  much  more  btar- 
able  than  even  in  many  parts  of  tho  western  worid  « 
which  are  deemed  tropical.  The  Khamsin  blows 
during  February,  March,  and  April  (WiUenbruch) 
It  ia  moat  oppreaaive  when  it  comes  from  the  eaat, 
bearing  the  heat  and  aand  of  the  desert  with  it, 
and  during  ita  continuance  darkening  the  air  and 
filling  everything  with  fine  dust  (Bliaa  Beaufort,  iL 
223). 

During  January  and  February  anow  often  flUb 
to  the  depth  of  a  foot  or  more,  though  it  may  not 
make  its  appearance  for  aeveral  yeara  together.  In 
1854-55  it  remained  on  the  ground  for  a  fortnight^' 
Kor  ia  thia  of  bte  occurrence  only,  but  ia  reported 
by  Shaw  in  1722.  In  1818  it  waa  between  two 
and  three  feet  deep.*  In  1754  a  heavy  fall  took 
place,  and  twenty-five  peraona  are  aaid  to  have 
been  frozen  to  death  at  Naiareth./  Snow  ia  re- 
peatedly mentioned  in  the  poetical  booka  of  the  Bi- 
ble, and  muat  therefore  have  been  known  at  that 
time  (Pa.  Ixviil.  14,  cxlvii.  16;  la.  Iv.  10,  Ac.). 
But  in  the  narrative  it  only  appears  twice  (1  Maoo. 
Kill.  22;  2  Sam.  xxiU.  20). 

Thin  ice  ia  occasionally  found  on  pools  or  sheets 
of  water;  and  pieces  of  ground  out  of  the  reiieh 
of  the  sun's  rays  remain  aometimea  alightly  froaen 
for  several  days.  But  this  is  a  rars  occurrence,  and 
no  injury  is  done  to  the  vegetation  by  frost,  nor  do 
plants  require  ahelter  during  winter  (Barclay). 

Obaervationa  made  at  Jeruaalem  are  not  appli- 
cable to  the  whole  of  the  highland,  aa  ia  obvioua 
from  Ruaaef^r'a  at  Naiareth.  Theae  ahow  us  the 
result  of  fifty-five  obaervationa,  extending   frt»in 


It  ia  nndarstood  that  a  ragular  aeriao  of 
tlona,  with  atandard  barometer,  thonnometer,  aM 
rain-gauge,  waa  made  for  10  years  by  the  lace  Dr. 
M'Oowan  of  the  Hoapltal,  Jeruaalem,  but  the  leoort 
Ok,  Jbiua  haa  uofortuoately  been  mislaid. 

•  Barclay,  p.  48;  Bob.  Bibt.  Rtt.  1. 480 ;  alao  Behwam^ 
p.  8S7. 

d  JtwUk  biiMKeneir^  1866,  p.  187,  aoM. 

#  <*1  Sb9  ko€k,"  Snhols,  quoted  by  Ton  fiauMT, 
p.  7W. 

/  8.  Behuh,  quoted  >y  Tosi  lavMT     SehwaHi  |^ 
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Dm.  15  to  26:  highert  temp.  68.*5o,  bwert  46o, 
uean  53^,  all  conaiderably  lower  than  thoae  taken 
at  Jemaakm  a  fortnight  before. 

a.  Bain.  —  The  raeult  of  Dr.  Barclay*!  obierra- 
tions  is  to  show  that  the  greatest  fidl  of  rain  at 
Jerusalem  in  a  single  jear  was  85  inches,"  and  the 
imaUevt  44,  the  mean  being  61.6  inches.  The 
greatest  M  in  any  one  month  (Dec.  1850)  was 
33.8,  and  the  greatest  in  three  months  (Dec.  1850, 
Jan.  and  Feb.  1851)  72.4.  These  figures  will  be 
best  appreciated  bj  recollecting  that  the  average 
rain4aJI  of  London  during  the  whole  year  is  only 
85  inches,  and  that  in  the  wettest  parts  of  the 
eoimtry,  such  as  Cumberland  and  Devon,  it  rarely 
wefieds  60  inches. 

As  in  the  time  of  our  Saviour  (Luke  zii.  54), 
the  rains  come  chiefly  from  the  S.  or  S.  W.  They 
commence  at  the  end  of  October  or  beginning  of 
November,  and  continue  with  greater  or  less  con- 
stancy till  the  end  of  February  or  middle  of  March, 
and  oocasionaUy,  though  rarely,  till  the  end  of 
April.  It  is  not  a  heavy,  continuous  rain,  so  much 
as  a  succession  of  severe  showers  or  storms  with 
intervening  periods  of  fine  bright  weather,  permit- 
ting the  grain  crops  to  grow  and  ripen.  And  al- 
though t^e  season  is  not  divided  by  any  euture 
cessation  of  rain  for  a  lengthened  interval,  as  some 
represent,  yet  there  appears  to  be  a  diminution  in 
the  fall  for  a  few  weeks  in  December  and  January, 
after  which  it  begins  again,  and  conUnues  during 
February  and  till  the  conclusion  of  the  season. 
On  the  uplands  the  barley-harvest  (which  precedes 
the  wheat)  should  begin  about  the  last  week  of 
May,  so  that  it  is  prMcded  by  five  or  six  weeks  of 
summer  weather.  Any  fiilling-off  in  the  rain  dur- 
ing the  winter  or  spring  is  very  pnyudicial  to  the 
harvest;  and,  as  in  the  days  of  the  prophet  Amos, 
nothing  could  so  surely  occasion  the  greatest  dis- 
tress or  be  so  fearful  a  threat  as  a  drought  three 
months  before  han-est  (Amos  iv.  7). 

There  is  much  difiference  of  opinion  as  to  whether 
the  former  and  the  latter  rain  of  Scripture  are  rep- 
resented by  the  b^inning  and  end  of  tiie  present 
lainy  season,  separated  by  the  slight  interval  men- 
tioned above  (e.  g.  Kenrick,  PfuBnicia,  p.  33),  or 
whether,  as  Dr.  Barclay  ( CUt/^  Ac.  p.  54)  and  others 
jiffirm,  the  latter  rain  took  plaoe  after  the  harvest, 
about  midsummer,  and  has  been  withheld  as  a  pun- 
ishment for  the  sins  of  the  nation.  This  will  be 
lest  discussed  under  Raim. 

Between  April  and  November  there  is,  with  the 
.'arest  exceptions,  an  uninterrupted  suceession  of 
fine  weather,  and  skies  without  a  cloud.  Thus  the 
jeu  divides  itself  into  two,  and  only  two,  seasons 
—  as  indeed  we  see  it  constantly  divided  in  the 
Bible  —  "  winter  and  summer,*'  "  cold  and  heat, 
•*  seed-time  and  harvest.*' 


a  Hers  again  thsrs  Is  a  consideEable  disonpaaey, 
«Idos  Mr.  Poole  ( Geogr.  Jowmal^  zxvi.  57)  states  that 
Or.  M'Qcwan  had  reg^terad  the  greatest  ^uaDCfty  in 
sns  yesr  at  108  inches. 

ft  At  6  P.  M.  on  the  25th  Nov.  RoHeggsr'f  tbsrmom- 
eter  at  Jerusalem  showed  a  temp,  of  62.8^ ;  but  when 
he  arrived  at  Jericho  at  5-80  r.  k.  on  the  9f7th  it  had 
risen  SD  78.5^.  At  7*80  the  following  morning  it  was 
0.fiP,  a^Onst  68^  at  Jemaalem  on  the  26th ;  and  at 
ooon,  at  the  Jordan,  It  had  risen  to  81^.  At  Maieaba, 
U 11  ▲.  M.  of  the  29th,  it  was  09^ ;  and  on  returning 
to  Jemaalsm  on  the  let  Dee.  It  again  ftU  to  an  average 
aC  81®.  An  observation  raeorded  by  Dr.  EoMnson  (iU. 
HO)  at  SakUt  (Soeeotb),  in  the  central  part  of  the 
iesdaa  TaU^,  on  Haj  14, 1863,  in  the  shade,  and  okMS 
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During  the  summer  the  dews  an  tciy  btavy, 
and  often  saturate  the  traveller's  tent  as  If  a  show 
had  passed  over  it.  The  nights,  cspeciaUy  towards 
sunrise,  are  very  cold,  and  thick  fogs  or  mists  an 
common  all  over  the  country.  Thunder-storms  of 
great  violence  are  frequent  during  the  winter 
months. 

8.  So  much  for  the  climate  of  Jerusalem  and 
the  highland  genenlly.  In  the  kwland  distrieta, 
on  the  other  hand,  the  heat  is  much  greater  and 
more  oppressive,^  owing  to  the  quantity  of  vapor 
in  the  atmosphere,  the  absence  of  any  breeze,  the 
sandy  nature  of  ^e  soil,  and  the  manner  in  which 
the  heat  is  confined  and  reflected  by  the  f^?inf  »g 
heights;  perhaps  also  to  the  internal  heat  of  tba 
earth,  due  to  the  depth  below  the  sea  level  of  tba 
greater  part  of  the  Jordan  Valley,  and  the  mnaina 
of  volcanic  agency,  which  we  have  already  shown 
to  be  still  in  existence  in  this  veiy  dqacseed  iw- 
g^  [p.  S305  6].  Ko  indicatko  of  these  condi- 
tions is  disco^'erable  in  the  Bible,  but  Joeephns  waa 
aware  of  them  {B,  J.  iv.  8,  ^  8),  and  states  that 
the  neighborhood  of  Jericho  was  sO  much  waimet' 
than  the  upper  country  that  linen  cfething  was 
worn  there  even  whoi  Judsea  was  covered  with 
snow.  This  is  not  quite  oonfirmcd  by  the  experi- 
ence of  modem  travellers,  but  it  appean  that  when 
Uie  winter  is  at  its  severest  on  the  hi^famds,  and 
both  eastern  and  western  mountains  are  white  wHh 
snow,  no  frost  visits  the  depths  of  the  Jordan  Val- 
ley, and  the  greatest  oold  experienced  is  produeed 
by  the  driving  rain  of  tempests  (Seetaen,  Jan.  9, 
ii.  300).  The  vegetation  already  meotiooed  as 
formerly  or  at  present  existing  ui  the  diatrici  — 
palms,  indigo,  sugar — testifies  to  its  tropical  beat. 
The  harvest  in  Um  Ghor  is  fully  a  month  in  ad- 
vance of  that  on  the  highlands,  and  the  fielda  of 
wheat  are  still  green  on  the  Utter  when  the  grun  ia 
behig  threshed  in  the  former  (Rob.  BUd.  Ru.  L  431, 
551,  iii.  814).  Thus  Burckhardt  on  May  5  found 
the  barley  of  the  district  between  Tiberias  and  Bei- 
san  neariy  all  harvested,  while  on  the  upland  plaim 
of  the  Hauran,  finom  whwh  he  had  Just  descended, 
the  harvest  was  not  to  commence  for  fifteen  da3ra. 
In  this  ferrid  snd  moist  atmosphere  iirigation  alone 
is  necessary  to  insure  abundant  crops  <?  the  finest 
grain  (Rob.  i.  550). 

4.  The  climate  of  the  maritime  lowland  exhibits 
many  of  the  characteristics  of  that  of  the  Jordan 
Valley,^  but,  being  much  mora  elevated,  and  ex- 
posed on  its  western  side  to  the  sea^breeaes,  is  not 
so  oppressively  hot  Rus8«gger*s  obeervatiMis  at 
Jafla  (Dec.  7  to  12)  indicate  only  a  slight  advance 
in  temperature  on  that  of  Jerusalem.  Bui  Mr. 
GUiisher's  obeeniations  at  BeyrClt  (nentlonad 
above)  show  on  the  other  hand  that  the  tempera* 
ton  there  is  considerably  higher,  the  Jan.  being 

to  a  spring,  gives  92°,  which  is  the  very  highest  reading 
reeorded  at  Jemaalem  In  Jnlj :  later  on  the  same  daj 
It  was  28",  hi  a  strong  N.W.  wind  (p.  814).  OnMajU, 
1888,  at  Jericho,  it  was  W9  in  the  shade  and  dit 
brseas.  Dr.  Anderaon  (p.  184)  found  It  108"  irabr. 
« through  the  first  half  of  the  night "  at  the  8.  B.  eor- 
nar  of  the  Dead  Sea.  In  a  paper  on  the  **  Cltanate  of 
Palestine,"  etc.,  In  the  Sdimlnagk  Nem  PkilM.  Jomnui 
for  April,  1862,  published  while  this  sheet  was  jmhIi^ 
through  the  press,  the  mean  annoal  tamparatuie  c^ 
Jericho  is  stated  as  72*  lahr.,  but  wlthr«t  giving  aaj 
authority. 

c  RoUnson(U.  228),  on  June  8, 1888,  found  the  ttar 
mcoMter  88*  lahr.  before  sunrise,  at  JM»  MMf,  m 
the  lower  hlUs  overlooklQg  the  Plain  of  fUlMla 
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940,  Jnlj  8S0,  and  the  mom  for  the  jmt  $£»  30. 
Tht  eitiMtioQ  of  BejiVLt  (i^ich  indeed  ii  oat  of 
the  eonfinee  of  the  Holj  Lend)  is  luch  ae  to  ren- 
der ite  elimate  rerj  sultry.  Thie  district  retains 
much  tio|ncal  ngel  Ation;  all  along  the  coast  from 
Gen  to  Beyriit,  aiid  inlaod  aa  far  as  Ramleh  and 
Ljdd,  the  date-palm  flourishes  and  fruits  abnu- 
iantlj,  and  the  otaoge,  qreamove-fig,  pom^grsn- 
ite,  and  banana  grow  luxuriantly  at  Jaffii  and 
other  plecae.  Here  also  the  harvest  is  in  advance 
of  that  3f  the  mountainous  districts  (Thomson, 
Lend  tmd  Book,  p.  043).  In  the  lower  portions  of 
thie  extensive  plain  frost  and  snow  are  aa  little 
known  as  thej  are  in  the  Ghor.  But  the  heights, 
sfSD  in  summer,  are  often  very  chilly,"  and  the 
sunrise  is  frequently  obscured  by  a  dense  low  fog 
(Tbomson,  pp.  490,  642;  Kob.  ii.  19).  North  of 
Ceimel  slight  frosts  are  oocasionaUy  experienced. 

In  the  winter  mouths,  however,  the  elimate  of 
Ihese  Kgioiu  la  very  similar  to  that  of  the  south 
sf  Franee  or  tLe  maritime  districts  of  the  north  of 
Ita^.  Napoleon,  writing  fh)m  Gaza  on  the  "  8(A 
Fentofe  (96  Feb.),  1799,*'  says,  ««Nous  sommes  iei 
dans  Tcau  et  la  boue  juaqu*aux  genoox.  H  fiut 
id  le  m^me  frold  et  le  m&me  temps  qu*h  Paris 
dans  eatte  saiaon"  {Corr,  de NapoUom,  No.  3,993). 
Bsrthicr  to  Marmont,  frt>m  the  same  place  (9$ 
Dee.  1798),  says,  ^Nous  trouvons  ioi  un  pays 
qui  iwsiiiiilihi  k  la  Provence  et  le  climat  k  oelui 
d*£inope**  (Mem.  duDuede  Haguse,  ii  M). 

A  Rgieter  of  the  weather  and  vegetation  of  the 
twelve  months  in  Palestine,  referring  especially  to 
the  coast  region,  is  given  by  Colonel  von  Wilden- 
brash  in  Geogr,  8ocUty*$  Journal^  xx.  332.  A 
good  deal  of  similar  information  will  be  firand  in 
a  tabular  form  on  Petermann's  Physical  Map  of 
Fklestine  in  the  BUtikal  Mias  of  the  IVsct  So- 
daty. 

Tbe  permanenoe  of  the  climate  of  Palestine,  on 
the  grooud  that  the  same  vegetation  which  ancient- 
ly Houiiabed  there  still  exists,  is  ingeniously  main- 
tained in  ft  p^wr  on  The  ClimaU  of  PaleHine  in 
Modem  con-rod  to  AncUmt  Times  in  the  £kUn~ 
ter^ft  New  Pkiloeopkical  Journal  for  April,  1862. 
Rsfaenoe  is  therein  made  to  a  paper  on  tbe  same 
sul^jeet  by  Schouw  in  voL  viii.  of  the  same  period- 
ical p.  311. 

LmcBATUBX. — Tbe  list  of  works  on  the  Holy 
Land  ia  of  prodigious  extent.  Dr.  Robinson,  in 
the  Appendix  to  &b  BibMenl  JUtearekee,  eoumer^ 
stes  no  less  than  183;  to  which  Bonar  {Land  of 
Promiae)  adds  a  kige  number;  and  even  then  the 
list  ia  fiur  from  complete. 

*  A  unique  work  on  this  branch  of  bibliography 
is  Dr.  Tobler*s  Bibtiotheon  Geographica  Paiettina, 
^  965  (Uipmg,  1867).  Beginning  with  A.  d. 
•i-lj,  and  eoming  down  to  1866,  he  enumerates  (if 
we  have  counted  right)  1,066  writen  in  this  fidd 
d  exploration  and  study.  They  represent  all  the 
principal  nationalities  and  languages.  In  most 
SHtanees  he  characteriMs  the  wcwks  mentioned 
vith  iderenoe  to  thdr  ol((ect  and  critical  value. 

H. 

Of  eoone  every  traveller  sees  some  things  which 
oone  ef  his  predeeessors  saw,  and  therefore  none 
ihoald  be  neglected  by  the  student  anxioas  thor- 
soghly  to  investigate  the  nature  and  ooatoms  of 
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•  <%iUy  al^ftii,  sneoeedlag  SDOtefainff  days,  have 
Inaiil  a  ehaiaeieristle  of  the  XmI  ever  dnee  the  days 
d  Je«ib  (Oen.  xxxt  40 ;  Jer.  zxzvl.  89).  [8ee  HmIc- 
r.  ^acnptmn.  pp.  14M6.1 


the  Holy  Land;  but  the  following  works  will  te 
found  to  contain  nearly  all  neoeseary  iufonnn- 
tion:^  — 

1.  Joeephus.  —  Invaluable,  both  for  ite  own  sake^ 
and  as  an  acoompauimeut  and  ducidation  of  the 
Bible  narrative.  Josephus  had  a  very  intimate 
knowledge  of  the  country.  He  possessed  both  the 
Hebrew  Bible  and  the  Septuagini,  and  knew  them 
wdl;  and  there  are  many  places  in  hie  works  which 
show  that  be  knew  how  to  compare  the  various 
books  together,  and  combine  their  scattered  notices 
in  one  narrative,  in  a  manner  mora  like  the  pro- 
ceases  of  modem  criticism  than  of  andeot  reooid. 
He  possessed  also  the  works  of  several  andent  hl»> 
torians,  who  survive  only  through  the  fragments  he 
has  preeerved.  And  it  is  evident  that  be  had  in 
addition  other  namdess  sources  of  information, 
now  lost  to  us,  which  ofken  supplement  the  Scrip 
ture  history  in  a  veiy  important  manner.  These 
and  other  tilings  in  the  writings  of  Joeephus  have 
yet  to  be  investigated.  Two  tracU  by  Tuch  ( (Juoe- 
tionet  de  F.  J^tpki  BMe,  etc.,  Ldpdg,  1859),  on 
geographical  pointe,  are  worth  attention. 

2.  The  Ononuuticon  (usually  so  called)  of  £u- 
sebius  and  Jerome.  A  trsct  of  Eusdiios  (t840), 
"concerning  the  names  of  pbuses  in  the  Saerp^ 
Scriptures;'*  translated,  flvdy  and  with  many 
additions,  by  Jerome  (t420),  and  included  in  bCi 
works  as  Liber  de  Situ  et  Notniniinu  Locomm 
Hebraioorvm,  The  original  anangement  is  ad- 
cording  to  the  Books  of  Scripture,  but  it  was 
thrown  into  one  general  alphabetical  order  by  Bon- 
fi«re  (1631.  <fro.);  and  finally  edited  by  J.  Clericnj. 
Amst  1707,  ^.  [Tbe  best  edition  is  that  of  Lai^ 
sow  and  Parthey,  Berlin,  1862.  —  A.]  This  tract 
contains  notices  (often  very  valuable,  often  abso- 
lutdy  absurd)  of  the  dtuation  of  many  aaiisnl 
places  of  Palestine,  as  fiur  as  they  were  kuwwn  to 
the  two  men  who  in  their  day  were  probably  best 
sflqnainted  with  the  sul^jeet.  In  connection  ^.ath  it, 
see  Jerome's  Ep*  ad  Euetockium ;  EpiL  Paulot'^ 
an  itinerary  through  a  large  part  of  the  Holy 
Land.  Othen  of  Jerome's  Epistles,  and  hia  Com- 
mentaries, are  AiU  of  information  on  the  country. 

3.  The  moot  important  of  the  early  traveUers  — 
from  Areulf  (a.  d.  700)  to  Siaundrdl  (1697)  —  are 
contained  in  Earljf  TVacele  in  Paleetinef  a  volume 
published  by  Bohn.  The  shape  is  convenient,  but 
the  tranalation  is  not  always  to  be  implicitly  relied 
on. 

4.  Bdand.  — i7.  ReinntS  Pakettina  em  Jfotm- 
menUe  Veieribm  iOuetrata,  1714.  A  treatiae  on 
the  Holy  Land  in  three  books:  1.  The  country; 
2.  The  distances;  3.  The  pkces;  with  maps  (ex- 
cellent for  thdr  date),  prints  of  coins  and  inserip- 
tions.  ReUnd  exhausts  all  the  information  ob- 
tainable on  his  subject  down  to  his  own  dale  (ha 
often  quotes  Maundrdl,  1703).  His  learning  ii 
immenee,  he  is  eztremdy  aocunte,  always  ingen- 
ious, and  not  wanting  in  humor.  But  honesty  and 
strong  sound  sense  are  his  characteristics.  A  sen* 
tenee  of  his  own  might  be  his  motto :  ^  Otqjeetura, 
quibus  non  ddeotamur'*  (p.  139),  or** Ego  nil 
muto**  (p.  671). 

6.  Bei\iamin  of  Tudda.  —  Travels  of  Rabti 
Btufomm  (m  Europe,  Asia,  and  Africa)  from  1160 
73.    The  best  edition  is  that  of  A.  Asher,  2  veb. 

ft  A  Hst  of  all  tbe  woriu  on  Palestine  whieh  have 
any  pvttsodoos  to  Importanos,  with  frill  erilled  as 
marks.  Is  given  by  Bitter  at  the  coesmMieenMal  of  Che 
2d  division  ol  hie  di^ith  Tdu^  (Jerdmnl 
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184C-41.  The  put  relating  to  Pidflrtlne  ia  eon- 
laioed  in  pp.  61-87.  The  editor's  notes  contsin 
tome  curious  iiifonnation ;  but  their  most  mlumble 
part  (ii.  897-445)  is  a  translation  of  eztnuts  from 
Jie  work  of  Esihori  B.  Mose  hap-Parehi  on  Pales- 
tine (a.  D.  1314-SS).  These  passages  —  notices 
of  places  and  identifications  —  are  verj  ▼aloable, 
more  so  than  those  of  Beqjamin.  The  original 
worl^  Orftor  ra^Pheraeh,  <«  knop  and  flower/*  has 
been  reprinted,  in  Hebrew,  by  Eddmann,  Berlin, 
1852.  Other  Itineraries  of  Jews  bare  been  trans- 
latdd  and  published  bj  Carmolj  (Brai.  1847),  but 
they  are  of  less  value  than  the  two  already  named. 

6.  Abalfeda.  —  The  chief  Moslem  accounts  of 
the  Holy  I.and  are  these  of  Edrisi  (cir.  1150),  and 
AbuUeda  (dr.  1300),  translated  under  the  titles  of 
Tnbuln  BytiiB^  and  Dttcr.  AmhicB.  Extracts 
from  these  and  lh>ra  the  great  worlc  of  Yakoot  are 
ghen  by  Schultens  in  an  Index  Geoffrapkictu  ap- 
praded  to  hia  edition  uf  Bohaeddin*s  Life  of  Sal- 
adStiy  folio,  1755.  Yakoot  has  yet  to  be  explored, 
and  no  doubt  he  contains  a  mass  of  valuable  in- 
fimnation. 

7.  Quaresmiua.  —  7*eme  Sancta  KbteidatiOy 
eto.  Ant  1639,  3  vols,  folio.  The  woik  of  a  Latm 
monk  who  lived  in  the  Holy  Land  for  more  than 
twdve  yean,  and  rose  to  be  Prindpal  and  Com- 
missary Apostolic  of  the  country.  It  is  divided 
mto  eight  books:  the  first  thn^e,  general  disserta- 
tions: the  remainder  "peregrinations"  through 
the  Holy  Land,  with  historical  accounts,  and  iden- 
tifications (often  incorrect),  and  elabonte  accounts 
of  the  Latin  traditions  attaching  to  each  spot,  and 
of  (he  ecclesiastical  establishments,  military  orders, 
ete.  of  the  time.  It  has  a  copious  index.  Simi- 
lar information  is  given  by  Uie  A.bb^  Mislin  (Lfs 
Saints  Uevx,  Paris,  1858,  3  vols.  8vo);  but  with 
less  daboratlon  than  Qnaresmios,  and  in  too  hos- 
tile »  vdn  towards  Lamartlne  and  other  travellers. 

8.  The  great  bmist  of  modem  travel  in  the  Holy 
Land  b^an  with  Seetxen  and  Burokhardt.  Seet- 
sen  resided  in  Palestine  from  1805  to  1807,  during 
whidi  time  he  travelled  on  both  E.  and  W.  of  Jor- 
dan. He  was  the  first  to  visit  the  Hauran,  the 
Ghor,  and  the  mountains  of  AJlun:  he  travelled 
eompletdy  round  the  Dead  Sea,  besides  exploring 
the  east  side  a  second  time.  Ai  an  experienced 
man  of  science,  Seetzen  was  charged  with  colleet- 
ing  antiquities  and  natural  objects  ibr  the  Oriental 
Museum  at  (3otha;  and  his  diaries  contain  inscrip- 
\ions,  and  notices  of  flora  and  fimna,  etc.  They 
have  been  published  in  3  vols.,  with  a  4th  vol.  of 
notes  (but  without  an  index),  by  Kruse  (Berlin, 
1854-59).  l*he  Palestine  journeys  are  contained 
in  vols.  1  and  9.  His  liCtters,  founded  on  these 
diaries,  and  giving  thdr  results,  are  in  Zach*s 
Monatl  Corresp,  vols.  17,  18,  36,  37. 

9.  Bnrckhardt  —  Trarela  in  Sjfria  and  iht  Holy 
Land^  4to,  1823.  With  the  exception  of  an  excur> 
«k>n  of  twelve  days  to  Safed  and  Nacaretb,  Burok- 
hardt*s  journeys  S.  of  Damascus  were  oonfined  to 
the  east  of  the  Jordan.  These  regions  he  explored 
4nd  described  more  eompletdy  than  Seetcen,  or 
«ny  later  traveller  till  Wetastein  (1861),  and  even 
tils  fesearehes  do  not  extend  over  so  wide  an  area. 
Borekhardt  made  two  toun  in  the  Hauran,  in  one 
of  which  he  penetrated  —  first  of  Europeans  —  into 
the  mysterious  I^^a.  The  sotithem  portions  of  the 
IVan^ordanic  country  be  traversed  in  his  journey 
frtm  Dama»inB  to  Petn  and  SinaL  The  fbUness 
7t  tlse  notes  which  he  contrived  to  keep  under  the 

difilonlt  dnumstanoes  hi  which  he  travdied  is 
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aatoni^ing.  They  eontafai  a  multitade  of  Iiiilp 
tkms,  feng  catalogued  of  names,  plans  of  titeSk  etft 
The  strei^^tili  of  hu  memoty  is  shown  not  onlj  by 
these  notes  bat  b>  hie  constant  lefewnoesto  booka^ 
firom  which  he  waa  eompletdy  eat  off.  His  diarioB 
are  interspened  with  lengthen*!  aoeoasts  of  tbe 
various  districts,  and  tiie  mannen  and  eoatoaisi, 
oommeree,  etc.,  cf  their  inhabitanta.  finrckhaidi's 
aocunoy  ia  univeraally  praised.  No  doubt  justly. 
But  it  should  be  remembered  that  on  tlie  E.  Of 
Jordan  no  meana  of  testing  him  aa  yet  exists 
while  in  other  plaew  his  descriptions  have  beesi 
found  imperfect  or  at  variance*  with  foeta.  The  vol- 
ume oontains  an  excellent  pre&oe  by  Colonel  *jedL», 
but  is  very  defective  from  the  want  of  aa  index.  Tmu 
is  partisJly  supplied  in  the  Gennan  traa^lioB 
(Wdmar.  1838-84,  3  vda.  8vo),  whkh  has  thi  ad- 
vantagi^  of  having  been  edited  and  amiolated  hf 
Gesenios. 

10.  Iri>y  and  Mangles.  —  Trnweb  m  Effgpt  mmi 
Nubia,  Siria  and  the  Half  Land  (m  1817-19). 
Hardly  worth  speeid  notice  except  fer  the  portieaa 
which  relate  their  route  on  the  east  of  Jeedas^ 
espedaOy  about  Kerek  and  the  coontfy  of  Moah 
and  AmmoD,  which  areveiy  wdl  toU,  and  with  aa 
air  of  simple  feithfdness.  These  portkais  are  eao- 
tained  in  chapten  vi.  and  viii.  llie  work  ia  pob- 
lished  m  the  Heme  and  CoL  Libt-ary,  1847. 

11.  Robinson.  —  (1.)  Biblical  JUMorckee  im 
Palestine,  etc.,  m  1838:  1st  ed.  1841,  3  vols.  »m»; 
3d  ed.  1858,  8  vols.  8vo.  (3.)  Later  Bib,  Bee,  m 
1853,  8vo,  1856.  Dr.  Robinson's  ia  the  meat 
important  work  on  the  Hdy  Land  since  Rdaad. 
His  knowledge  of  the  subject  and  its  literatore  ia 
very  great,  his  common  sense  exodlenl,  hia  qnal^ 
ifieaUons  as  an  investigator  and  a  describer  ra- 
markable.  He  had  the  rare  advantage  of  betag 
aocompanied  on  both  occasions  by  Dr.  Eli  Smich, 
k>ng  reddent  in  Syria,  and  perfectly  versed  in  Iwth 
clawicd  and  vemaciihir  Arabic.  Thus  he  waa  en- 
abled to  identify  a  host  of  ancient  dtes,  which  utn 
mostly  discussed  at  great  length,  and  with  fnl 
references  to  the  authorities.  The  drawbacks  ta 
his  work  are  a  want  of  knowledge  of  aivhiteetanl 
art,  and  a  certain  dogmatism,  which  occasiooalfy 
passes  into  contempt  for  those  who  difler  with  him. 
He  too  uniformly  disregards  tradition,  an  extrane 
ftiBy  as  bad  aa  its  oppidfte  in  a  conntiy  like  tha 
East. 

The  first  edition  has  a  moat  vdnable  Appendix, 
oontahiing  lists  of  the  Arabio  names  of  modere 
pbkoes  hu  the  country,  whieh  in  the  seeond  editioa 
are  omitted.  Both  series  are  Aimisbed  with  in- 
deiea,  but  those  of  Geography  and  Antiquities  mi^ift 
be  extended  with  advantage. 

*  Phyncal  Geography  of  the  Holy  Land,  fay 
Edward  Robinson  (Boston,  1865,  pp.  xti.,  394). 
This  is  a  posthumous  work,  but  emineatly  wotthy 
of  the  author's  reputation.  At  the  outset  he  pobita 
out  our  best  sources  of  a  knowledge  of  sacred  geog 
nphy.  The  book  seems  not  to  have  obtainMl  tha 
general  recognition  which  it  deserves.  H. 

13.  Wilson.  —  The  Lande  of  the  BibU  vimttd, 
etc.,  1847,  8  vols.  8vo.  Dr.  Wilson  traversed  tiie 
Holy  Land  twice,  but  without  gomg  oat  of  Ibv 
usaaTroiileB.  He  pdd  much  atteotian  to  tha  ta- 
pography,  and  keeps  a  constant  eye  un  the  repefte 
of  his  predecessor  Dr.  Robinson.  His  book  canaoi 
banqglectod  with  safety  byaaystudsnlof  tha< 


piss  of  thto  see  RoMnsoa,  BibL  Mm,  m 
08,408,478,184.    fllsBlsy,  Miat  f  IW.  pp.  O,  H 


■j;  fa«l  It  It  ohlefiy  vmltMble  for  iU  oanAil  ana 
fctoilri  apoounti  of  the  raligioiu  bodiM  of  the 
Saii,  vpeebUj  the  Jem  and  Samaritona*  Ilia 
KvliaB  kbofa  having  aoeusloined  him  to  Aimbk, 
havaa  abia  to  convene  freely  with  aU  tha  paopla  ba 
DMti  and  kia  iuquiriea  wen  gpnanUy  made  in  the 
diraBtuo  juai  named.  Hia  noiiee  of  tha  Samaritana 
ii  ■MMiiaUy  fiiU  and  aeeuimta,  and  iUuitratad  b|y 
eopiea  and  tnmsbitiona  of  doeumenta  and  infonna- 
taoB  not  alaewbere  given. 

*  Booar  and  MeCheyne'a  NoiratkBe  qfa  Mimum 
hi  lAe  Jem  in  Pak§tiue  (Edinb.  1852),  oftao  ra- 
iiiintad,  eooUnnaa  to  ba  ona  of  the  beat  aoiiroei  of 
inivmation  on  this  subject.  H. 

18.  Sahwan.  —  A  DttonpUtt  G^Offrapkff^  tie,., 
t^Pakttint,  Phibd.  1860,  8vo.  A  translation  of 
aworit  originally  published  in  Uabnw  {Stfktr-  7V 
kmMk^  Janisalam,  6606,  A.  d.  1846)  by  Rabbi  Joaeph 
Sdswan.  Taking  as  his  basis  tha  eataloguas  of 
tkuhiMs  Chionieln,  etc,  and  the  nnmeroua  topo- 
gmphieal  notioes  of  the  Kabbinical  books,  ha  pro- 
oeeds  syateoBaiieally  through  the  oouiitiy,  auggest- 
iag  identifications,  and  oiften  giving  curious  and 
TslnaUa  inibnrstion.  The  American  translation  is 
sknoai  naeles  for  want  of  an  index.  This  is  in 
some  measnrt  supplied  in  the  German  verrion,  D  rs 
ktUUft  Lmd,  ete.,  Frsnkftvt  a.  H.  186S. 

14.  Ue  Saulcy. —  Vvyayt  aiUotw  dt  la  Mer 
if«rte,  ete.,  1863,  2  vols.  8vo,  with  AUa»  of  Maps 
sod  Plates,  iisU  of  Phmto  and  Inaecta.  Interest- 
ing rather  from  the  unusual  route  taken  by  the 
aothor,  the  boUnees  of  his  theories,  and  the  atka 
of  adminhly  engiaved  mapa  and  plates  wbieh  ac- 
wimpaniea  the  tCKi,  than  for  ita  own  merlta.  I Jke 
many  French  worka,  it  has  no  index.  Transited : 
NamUht  of  a  Jvwney,  etc.,  S  vols.  8vo,  1864. 
8sa  Tk€  Dend  iSeo,  by  Rev.  A.  A.  Isaaoa,  1867. 
Aka  a  valuaUa  Letter  by  *«  A  Pilgrim,"  in  the 
Aiktmamnt,  Sept.  9, 1854. 

*  I>a  Saulcy  has  ako  published:    Fo3f«^  tn 
Ttrrt  SamU,   2   vols.,  Paris,  1866,  8vo,   with 

and  wood-cuts.  Lu  dernUn  joum  de  Je^ 
'4«%  Paris,  1866,  8vo»  with  views,  plans,  and 
a  map  of  the  Holy  City.  Then  works  are  re- 
pmdtd  as  more  valuable  than  his  earlier  volumea. 

A. 
16.  Lynch.  —  OJidal  Report  of  ths  United 
atm*m  ExpedUUm  to  explore  the  Dead  Staamdtke 
Ji  ian,  4to,  Baltimore,  1862.  Contains  the  daily 
BMOvd  of  the  Expedition,  and  separata  Reports  on 
thi  Ornithology,  Botany,  and  Geology.  The  last 
of  than  Reports  ii  men  partkulariy  deacribed  at 
pp.  2303«  2:104. 

*  L.  Vignes.  —  Eactrait  det  Notee  dun  Voifog^ 
deapioration  a  la  Jfer  Jfrirfe,  dane  le  Wadf  Ara- 
M,  ale.  (Pteia,  1866).  H. 

16.  Staaley.  — <Sftiint  ami  Pttleetine,  iSbZ  [6th 
ed.  1866],  8vo.  Profieasor  Stanley's  work  difibn 
fram  tboae  of  hia  predeoesson.  like  them  he 
made  a  lengthened  journey  in  the  country,  u 
iDlimaisly  acquainted  with  all  the  authorities,  an- 
dnl  and  modem,  aod  has  himself  made  lome  of 
the  most  brilliant  identifications  of  the  historical 
■tea.  Bat  hia  great  olgeet  seems  to  have  lieen  not 
10  mneh  to  raakefireBh  discoveries,  as  to  apply  those 
already  made,  the  structore  of  the  country  and  the 
psenliaiitiea  of  the  scenery,  to  the  elucidation  of  the 
history.  This  he  has  done  with  a  power  and  a 
delicacy  truly  remarkable.  To  the  eentimeat  and 
aloqucnee  of  Lamartine,  the  genial  IVeshnessof  Bliss 
Martinean,  and  the  sound  Judgment  of  Robinson, 
be  adda  a  Rferent  appreciation  of  the  subject,  aci 
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a  care  for  the  smallest  details  of  the  pietnrai  whkk 
no  one  else  has  yet  displayed,  and  which  render  Us 
descriptions  a  most  valuable  commentary  on  the 
BiUe  narrative.  The  work  coutaina  an  Appendii 
on  the  Topographical  Tenns  of  the  Bible,  of  impotw 
tanoa  to  itudants  of  the  £nt(Uah  version  of  the 
Scriptmres. 

See  also  a  pap«  on  ^  Sacred  Geomphy  "  by 
Profeiaor  Stanley  in  the  Qfiarterlff  Amev,  No. 
clxzzviii. 

*  For  valuable  monogru^e  sketches,  see  Bocen'a 
art.  Dili  Thai  u,  dU  umgegend  ffebnmif  in 
Zeitech.  der  D,  M,  Ceeelkchajt,  xiL  477^13,  and 
Pastor  Valantinw's  Beitrag  tur  TopofraphU  dm 
8t(imme$  Bemamin^  ibid.  jdi.  161  fS, 

The  BMoiheca  Saera  (vok  i.-xxTi.,  ]844-1868i 
is  particularly  rioh  in  articlea  on  Biblical  geograp^ 
from  Dr.  Robinson  and  varioua  American  misuon* 
aries  in  Palestine  and  other  parts  of  the  East  Tl» 
July  number  for  1860  (pp.  641-71)  contains  n 
valuable  paper  on  Mount  Lebanon  by  Dr.  Lauiia^ 
founded  in  part  on  hia  own  perNnal  observatbns. 

H. 

17.  Tobfer.  —  ^WA/eAem,  1849:  Toptiyraphie 
von  Jeruealem  u.  eune  UrngthunyeHy  1854.  llieaa 
worics  are  models  of  patient  industry  and  researeh. 
lliey  contain  wenfthing  that  has  been  said  by 
evwybody  on  the  sut^ect,  and  are  truly  valuable 
storehouses  for  those  who  are  unable  to  r^er  to  tha 
originals.  His  DritU  Wanderung,  8vo,  1850,  da> 
scribes  a  district  but  little  known,  namely,  part  of 
PhihstiAand  the  country  between  Hebron  and  Ram- 
leh,  and  thua  poeMeMe,  in  addition  to  the  meiita 
above  named,  that  of  novelty.  It  contains  a  sketeb- 
map  of  the  btter  district,  which  ooirects  former 
maps  in  lome  important  points. 

*  Dr.  Tobler  made  a  fourth  journey  to  Palestine 
in  1866.  Hk  main  o}\ject  was  to  revisit  Naxareth 
and  oottaet  materiak  for  a  special  history  of  tiwt 
pkoe.  But  owiui^  to  cholere  there,  he  was  oom- 
peOed  to  give  up  that  purpose,  and  after  a  hmied 
visit  to  Jenuakm,  returned  to  Europe.  For  tha 
reaulta  of  thk  journey  see  hk  Nazareth  m  PaUlb' 
Una  (Beriin,  1806),  deecribed  in  note  o,  p.  2072 
(Amer.  ed.).  H. 

18.  Van  de  Vdde.  ~<8yrM  and  PaleaHne^  2 
vok.  8vo,  1864.  Contains  the  narrative  of  the  a»* 
thor's  Journeys  whlk  engaged  in  preparing  hk  kiga 
A)iap  of  the  Holg  Land  (1858),  the  best  map  y«l 
published  [Deutsche  Ausgabe.  nach  d.  2*  Anil.  d» 
'*  Map  of  the  Holy  Und,*'  Gotha,  1868,  considep- 
ably  improved].  A  condensed  edition  of  thk  work, 
omitting  the  purely  penonal  detaik  too  ftvquently 
introduced,  wouhl  be  usefriL  Van  de  Vekk's  Ho- 
moir^  8vo,  1868,  gives  elevations,  ktitudei  and 
longitudes,  routes,  and  much  very  excdknt  infer* 
matkn.  Hk  Page  dierarl  [Pkrk,  1857-68],  IOC 
colored  lithographs  from  original  sketches,  are  aeeii* 
rate  and  admirably  executed,  and  many  of  tha 
views  are  unique. 

19.  Bitter.  — />M  Vergleichende  Erdkunde^m^ 
The  six  volumes  of  Ritter's  great  geograptdcal 
work  which  relate  to  the  peninsuk  of  Sinai,  tha 
Holy  I.and,  and  Syria,  and  Ibrm  together  Bnnd 
viii.  They  may  be  convenientiy  designated  by  tha 
following  names,  which  the  writer  baa  adopted  In 
hk  other  articles:  1.  Sinai.  2.  Jordan.  3.  Syria 
(Index).  4.  Palestine.  6.  Ldbanon.  6.  Damaa- 
cus  (Index). 

*  The  parte  of  tiik  great  work  relating  to  Um 
Sinaitie  Peninank  and  Palartine  proper  have  been 
OL:.densed  and  tianahted,  with  brief  additieoa,  I9 
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WiBuuD  L.  Gigo,  4  vols.  8vo  (London  and  N«« 
York,  1866).  H. 

90.  Of  more  recent  works  th»  foUowing  may  bo 
Mtioed:  Porter,  Five  Years  tfc  Datnascus^  the 
Haitran,  etc.,  2  vols.  8vo,  1855;  Unndbuok  for 
S^  and  Pcdettine,  1858  [new  ed.,  3  voU.,  1868]. 
Boiiar,  The  Land  of  PrornUe^  1858.  Tbomsonf 
77ie  Land  and  the  Book^  1859.  The  froit  of 
twenty-five  years'  residence  in  the  Holy  I.And,  by 
a  shrewd  and  hitelligent  obaener.  Wetzstein, 
Reiiebericht  Qber  Hauran  wul  die  btiden  Traeho- 
nen^  i860,  with  wood-«ots,  a  plate  of  inscriptions, 
and  a  map  of  the  district  by  Kiepert  The  first 
attempt  at  a  real  exploration  of  those  extraordinary 
ngions  east  of  the  Jordan,  which  were  partially 
visited  by  Burckhardt,  and  recently  by  C}Til  Gra- 
haui  {Cambt-idffe  Euayt,  1858;  Tmm,  R.  S.  Lit, 
1860,  etc.)*  [Mr.  Porter  has  ^iven  the  results  of  his 
•xpferation  of  this  r^ton,  in  his  Giant  Cities  of 
Baskmn  (1866).  —  H.]  Drew,  Scripture  Lands  m 
Connection  wiUi  thtir  History^  1860. 

Two  works  by  ladles  claim  especisl  notice. 
Efffffftian  SejndehrfS  anil  Syrian  Shrines^  by  Miss 
E.  A.  Beaufort.  2  a-oIs.  1861.  The  2d  vol.  oontahis 
the  record  of  six  months*  travel  and  residence  In 
the  Holy  Land,  and  Is  full  of  keen  and  delicate 
observation,  causrht  with  the  eye  of  an  artist,  and 
characteristically  recorded.  Domestic  Life  in  PaJU 
estine,  by  Miss  Hogers  (1862),  is,  what  its  name 
purports,  an  account  of  a  visit  of  several  yeais  to 
the  Holy  Land,  during  which,  owing  to  her  broth- 
er's position,  the  author  had  opportunities  of  sefdng 
at  leisure  the  interiors  of  many  unsophisticated 
Arab  and  Jewish  households,  in  pkoes  out  of  the 
ordinary  track,  such  as  few  Englishwomen  e^'er  be- 
fore enjoyed,  and  certainly  none  have  recorded. 
These  she  has  described  with  great  skill  and  fidel- 
ity, and  with  an  abstinence  from  descriptions  of 
matters  out  of  her  proper  path  or  at  second-hand 
which  is  truly  admirable. 

It  still  remains,  however,  for  some  one  to  do  for 
Syria  what  Mr.  Lane  has  so  fisultleasly  aocom- 
pUshed  for  Egypt,  the  more  to  be  desired  because 
the  time  is  fast  passing,  and  Syria  is  becoming  every 
day  more  leavened  by  the  West. 

*  Other  recent  works:  —  C.  Furrer,  U'anderum- 

Cm  durch  Paldstina,  Ziirich,  1863.  (*'  Much  thai 
new  and  fipesh.**— Tobler.)  H.  B.  Tristram, 
The  Land  of  Israels  a  Journal  of  Travels  mi 
Palestine^  undertaken  with  speaal  reference  to  its 
PhysicfU  Character,  Ia)nd.  1865;  2d  ed.  1866. 
(Viduable.)  E.  Arnaud,  La  Palestine  andenne 
§t  wodeme^  ou  gSoyraphie  hist,  et  physique  de  la 
Ttrre  Sainte,  Avec  3  cart.  chromo4khogr,  Paris 
0t  Strssb.  1868.  C.  P.  Caspari,  ChronoL-geoffr, 
Ehdeitung  in  das  Ltben  Jesu  ChristL  Neiet  vier 
Karten  u,  PlOnen,  Hamb.  1869.  X.  C.  Burt,  The 
Land  and  its  Story ;  or  the  Sacred  ffisloricai  6V 
offr,  of  Palestine,  N.  Y.  1869.  In  the  two  follow- 
ug  important  works  by  learned  Jews,  a  compara* 
tivdy  untrodden  field  is  explored :  J.  Derenbourg, 
£s§ai  sur  thittt.  et  la  yeug.  de  la  PtdesUne,  dapres 
Us  Thalmuds  et  les  autres  sources  rabifiniques, 
!•  partie,  Paris,  1867;  and  A.  Neubauer,  La 
oiogrtqAie  du  Tidmud;  memcire  couronne  par 
FAead.  des  Inscr,  et  Belles-LeUres,  Paris,  1868. 

A. 

Views.  —  Two  extensive  ooUeetions  of  Views  of 

the  Holy  I.and  exist  —  those  of  Baitktt  and  of 

TUberts.    Pictorially  beautiful  as  these  plates  are, 

Kher  are  not  so  uaefiil  to  the  student  as  the  very 

views  of  William  Tipping,  Esq.  (pablisbed 


paiiBbunb 

hi  IVaill^s  Josephus),  some  of  wUoL  have  been  l»> 
serted  in  the  article  Jbrusalem.  There  are  sobm 
instmetive  views  taken  from  photographs,  in  tha 
hst  edition  of  Keith^s  Land  of  Israel  Photo- 
gv^thi  have  been  published  by  Frith,  Robertson, 
Rev.  6.  W.  Bridges,  and  others.  Photographs 
have  also  been  taken  by  Salsmaon,  iriiose  nkitas 
■n  aeoompanied  by  a  treatise,  J^nHo^em,  Aaiis, 
ete.  (Paris,  1856). 

*  Those  of  Mr.  Frith  (see  aho^)  are  sixty  in 
number,  and  are  superbly  executed  (on  cards  of 
12  inches  by  15).  They  embrace  views  of  plaoea 
and  antiquities  in  F^^ypt  and  Idumssa,  as  well  M 
in  Ptdesthie.  A  large  and  splendid  oollBcdoD  of 
photogrsphs  aocompiailes  the  Ordnamos  Smrtg  ^f 
JenmUem.  They  fomish  a  panoramic  view  cf  tho 
eity  and  its  environs  (Olivet,  (jothsemane,  Valley 
of  Jehoshaphat,  etc),  a  view  of  important  sectiona 
of  the  city  walls,  and  the  walls  of  the  Mosque  of 
Omar,  of  the  principal  modem  edifices,  of  numerouB 
ancient  monuments,  etc,  etc.  llie  Palestine  Ex- 
ploration Fund  has  published  numerous  photo- 
graphs of  places,  ruins,  and  soeneiy  in  the  Holy 
Land  (numbering  3i3).  U. 

Maps.  —  Mr.  Van  de  Vdde's  oiap,  already  men- 
tioned, has  superseded  all  its  ijrsdeoessors;  but 
much  still  remains  to  be  done  in  districts  out  of 
the  track  usually  pursued  by  travellers.  On  tlie 
east  of  Jordan,  Kiepert's  map  (in  Wetstetn's 
Hauran)  is  as  yet  the  only  trustworthy  docttmeot. 
The  new  Admiralty  sunre}'s  of  the  coast  ars  under- 
stood to  be  rapidly  approaching  completion,  and 
will  leave  nothing  to  be  desired. 

•  The  best  ooUeetum  of  maps  for  the  geography 
of  Palestine,  both  ancient  and  modem,  is  no  doubt 
the  Bible  Altos  of  Maps  and  Plans,  by  Samuel 
Chrk,  M.  A.  (Uud.  1838),  published  by  the  So- 
ciety for  Promoting  Christian  Knowledge.  It  con- 
tains sn  Index  compiled  by  Mr.  Grove,  represent- 
ing all  the  instances  oi  the  occurrence  *^  of  any  geo- 
graphical name  in  the  English  version  of  the  O. 
and  N.  Testaments  and  the  Apocrypha,  with  its 
original  in  Hebrew  or  Greek,  and  the  modem  name 
of  its  site,  whether  known  or  only  ooi^jectured.  In 
all  cases,  what  may  be  regarded  as  certain  is  dis- 
tinguished from  what  is  uncertain.**  It  contains 
also  important  dissertations  and  notes  on  questsooa 
relating  to  the  identificatbn  of  places  and  points 
of  arclueotogy,  history,  and  easgeais. 

Dr.  Theodor  Menke,  Bibel-AUts  in  8  BldUerm 
(Gotha,  1868).  Similar  to  the  preoeding,  but  lesa 
complete.  In  addition  to  other  points,  it  iUostntes 
especially  the  topography  of  Jerusalem  in  the  light 
of  recent  discoveries.  Prominence  is  given  to  the 
ethnography  of  the  ante- Hebrew  nations  or  raoei. 
It  is  a  great  oonvenienoe  that  the  author  distin- 
guishes rivers  sod  IFor^Kss  from  each  other  by  diflbr- 
ent  signs  on  the  mi^). 

The  huge  wall  Map  of  Palestins  and  dker 
ffirts  of  Syria,  by  H.  8.  Osbora,  LL.  D.  and  Ly- 
man Coleman,  D.  D.,  Phihul.  [1868?],  6  ft  bj  », 
is  well  adapted  to  its  purpose.  There  is  n  good 
relief  map  of  Paksst'me  by  H.  W.  AltmuUer,  Dot 
ffeiliye  Land  u.  der  LSbanon  in  plasiicher  JDkarw 
steUuny  n'leh  den  neuesten  Forsehmngen^  Osssal, 
186U.  A  Belief  plan  von  Jerusalem  was  sim 
published  by  AltmiiUer  in  1859;  "improved  and 
corrected  by  Conrad  Schick,"  Cassel,  1865-     H. 

Of  works  on  Jerusalem  the  following  may  be 
named:  — 

Williams.—  The  Holy  City:  M  ed.,a  vols. 
1848.    Contains  n  detailed  hiatorv  of  J< 
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%z  Meomi  of  the  modflrn  town,  and  an  enaj  on 
llie  MrdiitMeiml  hiatory  of  the  Church  of  the  Sep- 
nldin  by  Profeeaor  WUlia.  Mr.  Williams  in  moat 
if  not  all  eaaes  aupporta  tradition. 

Barday.  ^  The  CStyo/tke  Great  King:  PUhd. 
1858.  Ajd  aeoonnt  of  Jenualem  aa  it  waa,  ii,  and 
irfn  be.  Dr.  B.  had  aome  peculiar  opportunitiea  of 
fanatigaUng  the  subterranean  paasagea  of  the  dty 
and  the  Haram  area,  and  his  book  contains  many 
fahuible  notices.  His  large  map  of  Jenualem  and 
£nmrontj  though  badly  engraved,  ia  aceurate  and 
■K^i  giving  the  form  of  the  ground  very  well. 

FergusBon.  —  The  Andent  Topoffraphjf  of  Je- 
fmaiem,  eto.,  1847,  with  7  platea.  TraaU  of  the 
Tmple  and  the  walla  of  andent  Jerusalem,  and 
Oe  dte  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre,  and  is  ftill  of  the 
■MMt  original  and  ingenious  views,  eipresaed  in  the 
boldest  language.  From  architectural  arguments 
the  author  maintains  the  so-called  Mosque  of  Omar 
to  be  the  real  Holy  Sepulchre.  He  also  shows  that 
the  Temple,  instead  of  occupying  the  whole  of  the 
Haram  area,  waa  confined  to  its  southwestern 
corner.  His  arguments  have  never  been  answered 
cr  even  &irly  discussed.  The  remarlcs  of  some  of 
his  critics  are,  however,  dealt  with  by  Mr.  F.  in  a 
pamphlet,  Notee  on  the  Site  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre, 
1861.  See  also  voLiL  of  this  Dictionary,  pp.  1811- 
1880. 

•  See  espedaDy  Dr.  Woloott*s  dabonto  eumi- 
nation  of  Mr.  Fergttsson*s  theory,  under  tbe  head 
*•  Topography  of  the  City,*'  voL  ii.,  pp.  1880- 
1887,  Amer.  ed.  H. 

Tbrupp.  —  Andent  Jeruiokm,  a  new  /Mvestf^o- 
tion,  etc.,  1855. 

•  We  should  recall  the  reader's  attention  here 
to  the  Ordnance  Surrey  of  Jerutalem  (Lond. 
1865),  and  lieut.  Warren's  Reporie,  eto.,  in  the 
Krriee  of  the  Exploration  Fund,  detailing  his 
labors  and  discoveries  in  and  around  the  Holy 
aty.  H. 

A  good  remand  of  the  oontroveny  on  the  Holy 
SspD&re  ia  given  in  the  Mnuum  of  Clastical 
dntigmtiesj  No.  viH.,  and  Suppl. 

•  The  Hobf  Bqmlehre,  and  the  Royal  Temple  at 
Jenualem,  two  lectuiea  before  the  Royal  Inatito- 
lioo,  18i^  and  1865,  by  James  Fogusson.  He 
BBsStttaina  here,  of  ooutm,  his  peculiar  views  on 
the  pointo  in  question.  H. 

Maps. — Besides  Dr.  Barday*s,  afaeady  men- 
tiooed,  Mr.  Van  de  Velde  haa  pnbliahed  a  very 
dear  aiod  eonrect  map  (1858).  So  also  has  Signor 
Pfsrotti  (1861).  The  latter  contains  a  great  deal 
af  inforamtion,  and  shows  plans  of  the  ehurehaa, 
tc.,  fai  tbe  netghhofhood  of  the  dty.  6. 

PALXU    (HPibg  IdiiUngniBhed,   emtnen/]  : 

%mAXaif\  \}n  Num.,  ^a^Jio6  :]  Phallu).  The 
neood  eon  of  Reuben,  fotherof  ^iab  and  founder 
J  the  fomfly  of  the  Palluxtu  (Ex.  vi.  U;  Num. 
axvt.  5,  8;  1  Chr.  v.  3).  In  the  A.  V.  of  Gen. 
livi.  0,  he  ia  called  Phallu,  and  Joaephus  appean 
•I  Identify  him  with  Pdeth  to  Num.  xvi.  1,  whom 
!kB  eaBs  ♦oAAovf.     [See  Ox.] 

PALOiUITBS,  THB  OHPibgH  [patr.  see 
ibofe]:  6  ^aXXovl;  [Vat]  Alex.  6  «aA- 
Amul'-  PhaOmtu),  The  descendants  of  PtOlu  the 
m  of  Beubeo  (Num.  xxvi.  5). 


•  PALM.    [HAjn>;  Palk-tbib.] 

•  PALBIOBIBT  (to  tiM  maigto  of  Jon.  hr.  6, 
ft.  v.).  [Goinm.] 


PALMBR-WOBM  (DTJ,  ^ddbi:  Kifumi 
eruca)  occurs  Jod  i.  4,  ii.  85;  Am.  iv.  9.  Boohart 
{Hierot,  iii.  253)  has  endeavored  to  show  that 
ffdMdm  denotes  some  species  of  locust;  it  has  al- 
ready been  shown  that  the  ten  Hebrew  names  to 
which  Bocbart  assigns  the  meaning  of  diffbreni 
kinds  of  locusto  cannot  poadbly  apply  to  so  many, 
as  not  more  than  two  or  three  deatructive  spedaa 
of  locust  are  known  in  the  Bible  Lands.  [Locust; 
Catebpillab.]  The  derivation  of  the  Hebrew 
word  from  a  root  which  means  "  to  cut  off,"  la  aa 
applicable  to  several  kinds  of  insects,  whether  to 
their  perfect  or  larra  oondition,  as  it  is  to  a  loonst; 
accordingly  we  prefer  to  follow  the  LXX.  and 
Vulg.,  which  are  eoniiatent  with  each  other  m  tha 
rendering  of  the  Hebrew  word  to  the  three  pea- 
sages  where  it  is  found.  The  Kdfiwri  of  Aristotle 
{Anim,  HitL  ii.  17,  4, 5,  6)  evidently  denotes  a  cat- 
erpillar, so  called  from  ito  "bending  itsdf"  up 
(K^r«)  to  move,  as  the  caterpiilan  called  geo- 
me&o,  or  else  from  the  habit  some  cateipillan 
have  of  "coiling**  themselves  up  when  handled 
The  Eniea  of  the  Vulg.  is  the  Kduvri  of  the 
Greeks,  as  is  evident  from  the  express  aseotion  of 
Ck)luniella  (Z>e  Re  Ru$L  xi.  8,  68,  Scr^  R.  R.  ed. 
Schndder).  The  Cluddee  and  Syriao  undorstand 
lome  locust  larva  by  the  Hebrew  word.  Oedmann 
{Verm.  Samtn.  fesa  ii.  o.  vi.  p.  116)  is  of  tha 
same  opinion.  Tyohsen  ( Comment,  de  locuttie^  eto., 
p.  88)  identifies  the  g&idm  with  the  Gryllut  erie" 
tatusy  Un.,  a  South  African  species.  Mlchaelii 
{Stqjp.  p.  220)  follows  the  LXX.  and  Vulg.  We 
cannot  agree  with  Mr.  Denham  (Kitto*«  CycL  art. 
"  Locust")  that  the  depredations  ascribed  to  the 
gdzAm  m  Amos  better  agree  with  the  character- 
istics of  the  locust  than  of  a  caterpillar,  of  which 
various  kinds  are  occadonally  the  cause  of  much 
damage  to  fruitFtrees,  the  fig  and  the  olire,  ete. 
[Joel.]  W.  H. 

PALM-TREE  H^J^  :  ^of»i|).  Under  thii 
generic  term  many  spedes  are  botanically  induded; 
but  we  have  here  only  to  do  with  the  Date-palm, 
the  Phcama  dactylifera  of  Unnseus.  It  grew 
very  abundantly  (more  abundantly  than  now)  in 
many  parto  of  the  Lerant.  On  this  subject  gen- 
erally it  is  enough  to  refer  to  Hitter's  monograph 
(*«  Ueber  die  geograpbische  Verbrdtong  der  Dattid- 
palme*')  in  his  Krdkunde^  and  also  published 
separatdy. 

While  this  tree  was  abundant  generally  to  the 
Le^-ant,  it  was  regarded  by  the  anoiento  aa  pecul- 
iarly characteristic  of  Palestine  and  the  neighbortog 
regions.  (3vp(a,  8irou  ^oiwuces  ol  KOfnro^^pittf 
Xen.  Cgrop.  id.  2,  §  22.  Jud«a  indyto  est  palmia 
PUn.  H.  JV.  ziii.  4.  Palmetis  [Judieis]  proccrita. 
et  decor,  Tao.  BitL  v.  6.  Compare  Straho  zvii 
pp.  800,  818;  Tbeophrast  HitL  PtanL  iL  8;  Paus. 
iz.  19,  §  5).  The  following  places  may  be  enn* 
merated  from  the  Bible  as  having  some  connectioB 
with  the  palm-tree,  dther  m  the  derivation  of  the 
name,  or  in  the  mention  of  the  tree  as  growing  oo 
the  spot. 

(1.)  At  EuM,  one  of  the  stotions  of  the  Israel- 
ites between  Egypt  and  Sinai,  it  is  ezpresdy  stoted 
that  there  were  *«  twdve  wdls  (foontains)  of  water, 
and  threescore  and  ten  palm-treea*'  (Es.  zv.  97^ 
Num.  szziii.  9).  The  word  Mfountaina"  of  the 
ktter  passage  b  more  eorreet  than  the  *<  wdla  *'  of 
the  former:  H  is  move  to  harmony,  too,  with  the 
hiMtoofthetne;  for,  MTheophnstaaMya  (t«), 
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the  palm  4in(ifTU  /uoAAoy  rh  mtftarttuw  88«p. 
Tb&n  are  still  palm-treM  and  fountaini  In  Waajf 
GMMtndel,  which  it  geoenlly  identified  with  Elim 
(Rob.  BibL  Rei.  I  69). 

(i.)  Next,  it  should  be  observed  that  Elatr 
(Dint.  ii.  8;  1  K.  U.  96;  3  K.  zir.  32,  zvi.  6;  3 
Chr.  viii.  17,  zxri.  8)  is  another  plural  form  of  the 
same  word,  and  maj  liicewise  mean  <«the  palm- 
ttees."  See  Prof.  Stanley^s  remarks  (8,  ^  P, 
pp.  90,  84,  519),  and  oompare  Reland  {PakuL  p. 
980).  This  pUce  was  in  Edom  (probablj  Ahaba); 
and  we  are  reminded  here  of  the  *<  IdumcsB 
palmsB"  of  Virgil  (Georg.  iU.  19)  and  Kartial 
(X.  50) 

(3.)  No  phoe  in  Scripture  is  so  dosdj  asso- 
eiated  with  the  subject  before  us  as  Jericho.  Its 
rich  palm-groves  are  connected  with  two  very  dif- 
ferent periMis  —  with  that  of  Moses  and  Joshua 
on  the  one  hand,  and  that  of  the  Evangelists  on 
the  other.  As  to  the  former,  the  mention  of  ^  Jer- 
icho, the  city  of  palm-trees"  (Deut.  zzxir.  3), 
gives  a  peculiar  vividness  to  the  Lawgiver's  last 
view  ftom  Pisgah :  and  even  after  the  narrative  of 
tile  conquest,  we  hav-e  the  children  of  the  Kenite, 
Moses*  fatber-in-Jaw,  again  associated  with  <«the 
eity  of  palm-trees"  (Judg.  i.  16).  So  Jericho  is 
deecribed  in  the  account  of  the  Moabite  invasion 
after  the  death  of  Othniel  (Judg.  iii.  13);  and, 
long  after,  we  find  the  same  phrase  applied  to  it  hi 
Uie  reign  (if  Ahaz  (2  Chr.  zzviii.  15).  What  the 
e&*«nt  of  these  palm-groves  may  have  been  in  the 
desolate  period  of  Jericho  we  cannot  tell;  but  they 
were  renovrned  in  the  time  of  the  Gospels  and 
Joeephos.  The  Jewish  historian  mentions  the 
luxuriance  of  these  trees  again  and  again ;  not  only 
In  allusion  to  the  time  of  Moses  {Ant,  iv.  6,  §  1), 
but  in  the  account  of  the  Roman  campaign  under 
Pompey  (Ant,  xiv.  4,  {  1;  B.  J.  i.  6,  {6),  the 
proceedings  of  Antony  and  Cleopatra  {AnL  xv.  4, 
I  2),  and  the  war  of  Vespasian  (B,  J.  iv.  8,  §§  2, 
8).  Herod  the  Great  did  much  for  Jericho,  and 
took  great  interest  in  its  palm-groves.  Hence 
Horace*B  '*  Herodis  palmeta  pinguia"  (£/?.  ii.  2, 
184),  which  seems  almost  to  have  been  a  proverbial 
expression.  Nor  is  this  the  only  heathen  testi- 
mony to  the  same  &ct.  Strabo  describes  this 
immediate  neighborliood  as  wKtovdiov  r^  ^ii^iKif 
M  fArJKos  OToSUr  UarSy  (xvi.  763),  and  Pliny 
says,  "  Hiericuntem  palmetis  consitam  **  (//.  N.  v. 
14),  and  adds  elsewhoe  that,  while  palm-trees 
grow  well  in  other  parts  in  Judiea,  "Hiericunte 
uaxime  **  (xiii.  4).  See  also  Galen,  De  Aliment, 
fnctdt.  ii.,  and  Justin,  xxxvi.  8.  Shaw  ( Tran,  p. 
)71,  fi)lio)  speaks  of  several  of  these  trees  sttU 
CBiainIng  at  Jericho  in  his  time. 

(4.)  The  name  of  Hazezom-Tamar,  "  the  filli- 
ng of  the  palm-tree,**  is  clear  in  its  derivation, 
rhis  place  is  mentioned  in  the  history  both  of 
Abraham  (Gen.  xiv.  7)  and  of  Jehoshaphat  (2  Chr. 
iz.  2).  In  the  second  of  these  passages  it  is  ex- 
pressly identified  with  En-gedi,  which  was  on  the 
irestem  edge  of  the  I>Md  Sea;  and  here  we  can 
iddice,  as  a  valuable  illustration  of  what  is  before 
us,  the  language  of  the  Apocrypha,  **  I  was  exalted 
Uke  a  palm-tree  in  En>gaddi "  (Ecdas.  xxiv.  14). 
Here  again,  too,  we  can  quote  aHke  Josepbus 
^wwarcu  iw  abrS  ^ipi^  A  mUXitfrot,  AuL  ix. 
1,  §  2)  and  Pliny  (Engadda  oppidum  seeundum  ab 
ffieroeolymis,  fertitttate  palmetonunqua  Bemovibm, 
B.  N,  V.  17). 

(6b)  Anotiier  place  having  the  same  eleoMDi  \m 
ti  HUM.  and  doubUssa  the  sama  ehaneteristio  in 
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its  soeneiy,  was  BaJUt-Taxab  (Ja4g*  n.  38),  Ifai 
Bi|80a^A^  of  Eusebi'  s.  Its  poutioa  was  neai 
Gibeah  or  fieqiamin:  and  ii  could  not  be  &r  tnm 
Deborah's  &mous  palm-tree  (Judg.  iv.  6);  If  in- 
deed it  was  not  identical  with  it,  as  is  soggQitfld 
by  Stanlev  (S.  i  P.  p.  146). 

(6.)  We  must  next  mention  the  Tamab,  <«tbt 
palm,**  which  is  set  before  ua  in  the  viskn  of 
Eaekiel  (xlviL  19,  xlviiL  28)  ss  a  point  fiiom  wfaidi 
the  southern  border  of  the  land  is  to  be  measorad 
eastwards  and  westwards.  Robinson  identifies  il 
with  the  Ba^tapJ^  of  Ptolemy  (v.  16),  and  thinks  its 
site  may  be  at  d-MUh^  between  Hebron  and  V(du% 
Mma  (BibL  Bes,  U.  IdS,  202).  It  seems  Amdi  Jt^ 
rome  to  have  been  in  his  day  a  Roman  fortien. 

(7.)  There  is  little  doubt  that  Solomon*a  Ta2>. 
MOR,  afterwards  the  fitmous  Palmyra,  on  aoothtr 
desert  flx)ntier  for  to  the  N.  E.  of  Tamar,  Is  pii- 
marily  the  same  word;  and  that,  as  Gibbon  saji. 
{Decline  and  Fall,  iL  38),  *'the  name,  by  ita 
signification  in  the  Syriae  as  well  as  in  the  Latm 
hmguage,  denoted  the  multitude  of  palm-tzeea 
which  affiirded  shade  and  verdure  to  that  temperate 
region.**    In  foot,  while  the  undoubted  reading  la 

2  C%r.  viit  4  Is  "iHD'ji^,  the  best  text  In  1  K. 

ix.  18  U  "I^Q.  See  Joasph.  ilii/.  viiL  6,  {  1. 
The  springs  wnioh  he  mentions  there  make  tiM 
palm-trees  almost  a  matter  of  oonssa. 

(8.)  Nor  again  ars  the  places  of  the  K.  T.  wiftb* 
out  their  asaodatiftins  with  this  oharscteristie  tne 
of  Palestine.  Bbthamt  means  »the  house  of 
datea; "  and  thus  we  are  reminded  that  the  palm 
grew  in  the  neighborhood  of-  the  Momit  of  Ofivca. 
This  helps  our  realisation  of  our  Saviour'a  entry 
into  Jerusalem,  when  the  people  ^  took  bnmekeM 
of  palm4ree$  and  went  forth  ^>  meet  Him  **  (Jolm 
xii.  13).  This  again  oairies  our  thought  baek- 
wards  to  the  time  when  the  Feast  of  Tabeniaelaa 
was  first  kept  after  the  Captivity,  when  the  p>Dd»- 
mation  was  given  that  they  duKild  ^go  fixUi  seito 
the  numnt  and  lM»h  polm-bramcku''  (Neh.  viU. 
15)  —  the  only  brsuohes,  U  may  be  observed  (Ifaoaa 
of  the  willow  excepted),  whldi  aie  specified  by 
name  in  the  original  institotkn  of  the  feilirsl 
(Lev.  xxiil.  40).  From  this  (jospel  incident  eomaa 
PaUn  Stmdajf  (DontiniGa  in  Ramis  Paimamm), 
which  is  observed  with  much  cersmooy  in  soom 
countries  where  true  psjms  can  be  had.  Even  in 
northern  btitudes  (in  Yotkshira,  for  Inatanoe)  tiM 
country  people  use  a  substitute  which  eomes  Into 
flower  Just  before  Easter:  <— 

^  And  willow  branehes  hallow, 

That  fhey  pahnes  do  use  ta  ealL" 

(0.)  The  word  Phosnieia  («oiW«f)t  «>>Ub  ooom 
twkse  in  the  K.  T.  (Aoto  xi.  19,  xv.  8),  n  in  nfl 
probability  derived  from  the  Greek  word  ifohtl) 
for  a  palm.  Sidonins  mentions  palms  as  a  pnidoet 
of  Phomicia  {Paneg.  Majorian.  p.  44).  See  alan 
Plin.  B.  N,  xiii  4;  Athen.  L  21.  Thus  we  mnj 
imagine  the  same  natural  objects  m  conneetion 
with  St  PauPs  joumeya  along  the  ooeat  to  tbw 
north  of  Palestine,  as  with  the  wanderings  wf  the 
Israelites  through  the  deaert  on  the  aouth. 

(10.)  Leetly,  Phomix  in  the  island  of  Ciete,  Hm 
harbor  which  St.  Paul  wae  prevented  by  the  ttctin 
fh>m  reaching  (Acta  xxviL  12),  has  donbtteas  tht 
same  derivation.  Both  Theophcastus  and  Pliny  any 
that  palm-trees  are  indigenous  hi  this  Isbnd.  Set 
Hosek*a  f  rsto,  L  88,  888.    [Pebmiob.] 

FVom  the  passages  whera  there  ia  a  Klanl 


PALU-TBGB 
met  to  the  palm-tree,  we  Buijr  pan  to  Uie  eml 

itial  MM  of  It  bi  Sojpun.     Oiidv  tliii 
amy  bo  etaned  tbe  fbllowbi^ ;  — 

(1.)  The  Mriking  *ppeuuoa  of  the  Ine  It* 
qsi^CDeii  ud  beujtf,  would  oktuiullj  lu — " 
Ibe  ^nog  of  iU  luow  oecneloDallj  to  wi 
Ai  we  find  in  tbe  Odjttt]/  (ri.  1B3)  Nutiou,  the 
deogfatd  ot  AldDoua,  otunjaied  to  i.  pilm,  eo  in 
Ctoi.  rii.  7  we  biTB  ^  nms  cwnperieon :  "  Thj 
(Utore  !•  like  [□  ■  pilm-tn*."  In  the  0.  T.  thna 
womeo  nuned  I'lmar  an  cienllonHl :  Judih'i 
daughto'-iD-liw  (Gen.  iiivlil.  B),  Aboloiii'i  liater 
{S  Sun.  ilii.  H,  ud  AhMlmn'i  dai^ter  (3  Sun. 
lir.  97).     Tb-  heuitj  ef  the  tWD  lut  ii  eipiWj 


(S.)  Wi  bin  notioa  of  tbe  emplorment  of  this 
ferai  bi  decorative  vt,  both  in  the  iwd  Temple  of 
SalDmen  mad  In  tbe  liiionkrr  temple  of  ExekieL 
In  tbe  former  cue  we  *n  told  (2  Cbr.  ill.  S]  of 
Ihii  decdnliod  '••>  genenl  tcmu,  end  elwwliere 
mon  iperafiaDj  tbet  it  we*  applied  to  the  walk 
<I  K.  Ti.  89),  to  tbe  done  (vi.  SS,  8S),  uid  to  r' 
"beeee"  (rU.  88)     So  In  tbe  pnpbet'e  Tiuoa 


he  poete  of  tbe  gets  (El.  il. 
S,  31.  34,  3T],  end  ■!»  on  the  walla  mnd 
tbe  doon  (ili.  18-90,  S£,  361.  Tbk  woik  eHm* 
to  bem  been  in  relief  We  do  not  e^j  to  hiquin 
wbatber  It  hid  u;  aTniboliesi  meeningi.  It  WH 
■  lutiirsl  end  daubtleet  curtomBi?  kind  of  om*- 
OentMion  in  iaaton  uehitecture.  Thui  we  tn 
toU  bj  Heiwlotiia  (U.  1S9)  of  tbe  beU  of  a  tampbi 
tf  SaU  In  r«7pt.  whieb  WH  VW"!  rrikiHff, 
ftiitiua  ri  S^rSf«a  /u/ufimUrairi :  and  we  an 
hwlliir  DOW  with  lb«  «une  eurt  of  deoontlon  in 
AairHan  buiUhig*  (Ujud'a  Ifitmrk  ami  iit  Rt- 
mxtnt.  IL  18T,  8»e,  Ml|.  The  image  of  anefa 
.IgM  end  motionlen  fimu  ma;  poaaiblj  hare  been 
bifcn  tbe  mind  of  Jeremlab  wbai  he  Mid  if 
the  Idola  «r  tbe  bealben  (i.  t,  6),  "Thej  httta 
t  with  naOi  and  witb  hamnwn,  that  It  mora  not: 
4lT  Ma  Dfrigbt  ae  tbe  palm-tree,  bnt  q>t»k  aot." 
tS.)  Witb  a  tree  ao  abundant  In  JndIM^  and  to 
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maifced  In  Eta  gtowtb  and  appeuwiee,  la  (ha  palm, 
it  taenia  ratha  tematkable  that  it  doe*  Ljt  apfnai 
more  thquentl;  Li  tbe  Imagery  of  tbe  0.  T. 
There  it,  howerer,  in  the  Pealma  (icii.  19)  tb* 
(amlliu'  DompariaoD,  "  The  lighleooi  abaQ  Gouiiab 
like  tbe  palm-tree,"  whicb  luggata  a  world  of 
Uluitntion,  whether  rcepeet  be  had  to  the  ordcrij 
and  regular  aapect  of  the  tret,  Ite  fhiltliilnaa,  the 
perpetual  |p«eiiDeea  of  it>  foliage,  or  the  hught  at 
which  the  foliage  grova.  ai  &r  aa  poaaible  (Km 
earth  and  aa  orar  a*  poeiibk  to  heiir\.  Perhapa 
no  point  ia  more  woiihj  of  mention,  if  we  wiih 
to  purine  the  compariaon,  than  tbe  elaatidtj  of 
tbe  fibre  of  the  palm,  and  iti  dctemined  gniwtb 
upwarda.  even  when  loaded  with  weighta  [-  nititv 
in  pondoa  pahna").  Such  partlculan  of  iiaeUH 
Uann  to  die  ligbtonu  man  wme  Tarioualj  dwelt 
on  by  the  eariy  Chriatian  writen-  Some  jnafannia 
lie  given  by  Celiiua  in  bit  IHtrobMamani  (Dpaal 
1747),  li.  B33-filT.  One,  whioh  be  doa  not  ^re, 
ia  worthy  of  quotation;  "  Well  la  (be  life  of  tbe 
rigbteoui  likened  to  a  piihD,  In  that  the  palm 
below  il  iDOgh  to  the  (oucb,  and  Iq  a  manner 
aiTdoped  In  dry  baik,  bat  aboce  it  la  adorned  witb 
frail,  lair  even  (o  the  eye;  below,  it  ia  oompceaied 
by  the  enlbldinga  of  its  bark;  iboTe,  it  ii  apread 
out  in  amplitude  of  beaulifui  grwDneei.  For  to 
ia  tbe  life  of  (be  elect,  dnpieed  belew,  beautiful 
abort.  Down  below  it  ii,  na  It  were,  enfolded  in 
many  baiki,  In  that  it  ii  atnitened  by  iiinunxntble 
afflictioiM;  but  on  high  it  ia  eipimdtd  into  a 
(bliige,  la  it  wne,  of  beantiM  greenncu  bj  tba 
amplitude  of  the  rew«rdiog"  (St.  Orrgorr,  Jfor. 
OS  Jab  da.  49). 

(4.)  Tbe  piMige  In  Rsr.  vil.  S,  where  the  gbwi 
fled  of  lU  nitioni  an  detcribed  aa  "  clothed  with 
wbito  rabu  and  palraa  in  thor  handa,"  might  leea 
to  Ul  a  purely  clawsl  image,  drawn  (like  many 
of  St  pKul'a  imagea]  trom  tbe  Greek  gamaa,  tbe 


•    in  whict 


ai  entering 

I  with  mn« 

and  thinksgi 

ing  'and 
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that  when 
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they  bare  bra 

ncbel  ud 
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•1b  ud(o  Him 

Ibat  bad 

Deoietrini  it  pnaented  "with  a  crown  of  gold  and 
a  palm."  Ilerv  we  eee  the  palm-branchn  ufed 
by  Jewi  In  token  of  vietory  and  potoe.  (9«Kb 
indeed  it  (be  cate  in  the  Gotpel  narratii'e,  Jcto 

Tbire  li  a  burtfa  poaace  In  tba  Apocrypha,  ti 
eommonly  puhUtbed  In  Englitb,  wlueh  afiain- 
Imaue  ekitely  to  tbe  Imi^iry  of  the  Apocalyfaa- 
"I  uked  the  angel,  Whit  am  thw?  Ha  in- 
Bwved  and  aaid  unto  me,  Theae  be  (bey  wUeb 
bare  put  otT  tbe  mortal  clo(bbig.  and  Dtnr  tbey  an 
crowned  nnd  recaire  palui.  Then  Bid  I  onto  the 
angd,  What  young  pcnoo  ia  it  that  crownath 
tbem  and  glretb  them  palmi  in  tbdr  hindt?     &• 

itwend  and  aaid  un(o  ma.  It  b  tbe  Sao  of 
God,  whom  (bey  bare  cotifcHed  lu  tbe  world  "  (1 
Kadr.  II.  44-47).  Tlii  ti  einriy  the  appctndnw 
tkmnotorantldpatlon.bntcfanlmltator.  Wbat- 
CTer  may  be  datamlned  conaonlng  tbe  data  af  tb* 
Mt  of  tba  book,  thli  partico  tjf  It  b  cle«r(y  wk 

it    to  tba  ChriallHi  va.     [EtDua.  na 

n>  Book  or.] 
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A>  In  thi  iudtutriil  and  dotnettlo  luv  of  tlie 
palm,  It  it  weU  known  tlut  (Laj  m  nrj  nums-- 
Mu:  but  (ben  ii  no  clear  illniioii  to  them  Lo  tbe 
Bible.  That  Iht  aocieDt  OrianUU,  howerer,  made 
OH  1^  win*  and  bonej  obtained  froiD  tbs  pabn-tne 
ii  giident  from  Heiodotui  (1.  1B3,  i1.  86),  Strabo 
(itI.  ch.  14,  ed.  Kiam.).  *^i  PU"!  (»■  tf-  nil-  *1- 
It  it  indeed  ponihle  Ibat  the  bonej  mentioned  !n 
■omF  plana  majr  be  palm-etigar.  (Id  9  Chr.  uii. 
6  the  miTfcin  hat  "datea.")  Hun  maj  alio  in 
Cant.  »il.  3,  "  I  will  go  up  to  the  palm-tne.  I  will 
take  bold  of  the  boughi  thereof,"  be  a  rdemca  to 
Elimblog  for  the  fruit.  The  LXX.  tan  l»aM- 
rofioi  it  t£  ^Irim,  Hfa-rfivii  rir  i^Jar  oirsi). 
Bo  In  li.  a  and  dnwhere  (e.  y.  Pi.  i.  3)  the  fruit 
af  tbs  palm  maj  be  intended:  but  ttila  cannot  be 
ftoni.*     [3D0AH!  Wura.] 


Group  Id  Datai. 

It  la  eurioni  Ibat  Ibii  tree,  ODce  lo  abundant  In 
Jndaa,  ki  now  comparaliTdj  rare,  eicept  In  the 
PhiBatina  plain,  and  in  tlia  old  ?bmilcia  about 
Beyrai/.  A  few  jean  ago  ttiere  wai  juit  one 
pahn-tm  at  Jericho :  i)ut  that  ia  now  gonC'^  Old 
ninki  RID  waahed  up  in  the  Dead  Sa.  It  would 
alnjoct  aeem  aa  tbougb  we  might  take  the  biitorj 
jf  tbli  tree  in  Palatine  aa  emblematical  of  that 
gf  the  people  wtHae  boms  waa  onca  In  that  kod, 
Hw  weQ.known  ooln  of  Teapadan  cepnMntlng  the 
eatm-tne  with  tbe  l^end  "  Jodca  eapta,"  ii  Ag- 
■rad  tn  ToL  II.  p.  1308.  J.  8.  " 


■  Iba  palai-tna  bdnc 


FAHPHTLIA 

PALSY.     [Kmicrai,  p.  IBM  *.] 

PALTI   Cb^    [rfifaenwci   <f  JtkomA 

Gee.]:  *<>Ar(  [Tat  -r„]i  PluM).     The  an  << 

Rapbu;  a  Ben>tnlle  who  wai  om  a(  the  twrin 

ipla  (Num.  liiL  S}. 

PALTIEL  C^t^  ifUivtraaet  of  Gad] 
••AT,ti\  [Vat  -r,!-]:  i-AoWeft.  The  lo)  << 
Azian  and  prinoe  <£  Iba  tribe  of  laadat  (Sum 
ixxIt.  H).  He  wai  oie  of  tbe  twain  appoltil^ 
Ui  didde  Iba  land  of  Canaan  among  tbe  tttiia  *■■ 
of  Joidan. 

PALTITE,  TBS  (^^J^  [pair,  ftva 
PaK\:  iK.A«»I[T»t.^«]:  Aim.  o  ♦.XA.w.: 
de  PinUi).  Helei  "(ba  Paltita"  i>  named  In  1 
Sam.  iilii.  98  among  Daiid'a  might;  men  In 
1  Chr.  li.  27,  be  b  called  "tbe  Peknile,"  and 
nch  isenu  to  bare  been  tbe  leading  Ibllowed  by  tba 
Alei.  MS.  In  9  Sam.  Tba  P<ahllo.Sjtiac,  haw 
eier,  lupporta  tbe  Uabnw,  "Cbolota  of  Pelat." 
But  in  1  Cfar.  xirii.  10,  ••  Hdei  tba  Pelonite  "  d 
the  tribe  of  Ephi^m  ii  again  mentionad  aa  eafi 
tain  of  34,000  men  of  DaTld'a  arm;  fcr  tba  aercnth 
month,  and  the  balance  of  erideiwa  tbenAre  in- 
cllnea  to  "  Felonlle "  la  the  true  reading.  TIm 
Tariation  aroae  from  a  confluloo  betweca  tbe  letten 
31  and  &.  In  tbe  Syrian  of  1  Chr.  botfa  raul- 
inga  are  oomtdned,  and  Helat  la  d«cribed  aa  "of 
Palton." 

PAMPHTL1A  (no/If  >>X(a),  ou  of  tbe  c«at- 
"""""""  ■"  "■ ■'"Of  Alia  Minor,  haiing  CiuctA 
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earlj  timra  lo  bate  been  leat  eoniidenbiB  than 
ellbtr  of  Uieae  contiguoui  dittrieU;  for  in  tba 
Penlan  war,  while  Cilicla  oontribntad  a  hundred 
■hipa  and  t.j-ela  Btlj,  Pamphjlia  lent  onlj  tbirtj 
(Horod.  Til.  01.  S2).  The  name  probablj  tbeo 
embraced  little  mon  than  llie  crtaoent  of  cDm- 
pmUrelj  lenl  Kiound  between  Tauma  and  the 
era.  To  the  north,  along  the  height*  of  Tannn 
Itaelf,  wat  tbs  region  of  Pibidia.  The  RomaD 
oc^anliation  of  the  ooontry,  howenr,  gaTc  a  wids 
range  lo  tbe  l£ru  Piniphjiia.  In  St.  Panl'i  tiaia 
it  waa  notonlja  reiular  i^ovince,  but  tbe  Frnpem 
Claudiu)  had  uniUd  I.jda  wHh  It  (I»o  Cma.  b. 
17),  and  probably  also  a  good  part  of  Piiidla. 
Rowem,  in  the  K.  T.,  Uie  thres  tenia  an  Died 
ai  dlitinct.  It  wai  in  PamphjUa  that  St.  Panl 
fint  entered  Ana  Minor,  after  pnacfaing  the  Goqcl 
in  Cj'pnia.  He  and  Bamahai  saUed  np  tbe  thv 
Ceatnu  to  PssoA  (Acta  ii!i.  IS).  Here  tbey  «K> 
abandoned  by  their  mbordinate  eumjanion  Jabn- 
Marii;  a  elrcumitance  which  li  aUoded  to  agala 
witb  much  feeling,  and  with  a  pointed  meottco  of 
the  place  where  the  nparation  eiieiuieJ  (Acta  it. 
S8).'  It  might  be  tbe  pain  of  tbk  aifiti" 
which  loduead  Paul  and  Bamabaa  to  lm«  P 


kiDiul 


(trkUT  Ibaeaia. 

mailiknble  die,  wllh  a  elnnp  of  ii 
It,  on  UMad|B0ftlHitoiam,aUttleb4awtl 
Tlllica"  [ffol.  Hill,  of  an  Bab,  p.  Mt). 
<  •  The  Gnik  (JiiarMlm  4<i' airw),  ai 
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vllhoiit  ckky.  They  did  howe?er  preach  the  Got- 
pil  Ibore  on  thoir  return  from  the  interior  (Aets 
nr.  M,  89).  We  may  oondude.  IKkd  Acta  ii.  IC, 
Ihaft  there  were  many  Jews  in  the  province;  and 
poanbly  Peiiga  had  a  aynagogoe.  'Ilie  two  niia- 
nooaiici  finally  left  PUnphyUa  by  iU  chief  aea- 
port,  Attallv.  We  do  not  know  that  St  Paul 
was  ever  in  thia  diatriet  again:  but  many  yeart 
•  afterwarda  he  sailed  near  its  coast,  paaing  through 
"the  sea  of  Cilieia  and  Pamphylia**  on  hia  way  to 
a  town  of  Lyda  (Acta  zzvii.  6).  We  notice  here 
the  aecnrate  order  of  tbeae  geographical  terms,  as 
b  tha  abore-mentioned  hndjoum^  wa  obaore 
how  Pisidia  and  Pamphylia  occur  in  their  true 
raiations,  both  in  going  and  returning  ((2f  n^pTiyr 
T^t  noft^vAiat  •  •  -  iarh  r^f  n4fyfit  els 
'Amox<^«y  rns  TlurMas,  xiii*  18, 14;  iit'ABirrtf 
rkf  n<^i8iair  ^K$o¥  fit  Ha^vXloy,  xIt.  34). 

J.  S.  H. 

PAN.  Of  the  SIX  words "  so  rendered  in  A. 
y.,  two,  maehbaih  and  mntritJi^  seem  to  imply  a 
shallow  pan  or  plate,  such  as  is  used  by  Bedouins 
and  Syriana  for  baking  or  dressing  rapidly  their 
eakea  of  meal,  aneh  as  were  and  in  legal  obbtions: 
the  otlien,  especially  j»r,  a  deeper  wasel  or  cauldron 
for  bmfing  meat,  pbced  during  the  prijoess  on  three 
ftonea  (Burckhardt,  Nvtes  on  Brd.  i.  58;  Niebuhr, 
DtMcr.  de  tArttb.  p.  46;  Lane,  Jfod  F.tjypt.  i. 
181).     [Caldkoh  ]  H.  W.  P. 

PANNAO  09^),  an  arUcIe  of  commerce  ex- 
ported from  Palestine  to  Tyre  (Ez.  xzvii.  17),  the 
oaton  of  wlaich  is  a  pure  matter  of  conjecture,  as 
the  tenn  oceun  nowhere  else.  In  comparing  the 
passage  in  Ezekid  with  Geo.  zliii.  11,  where  the 
moat  valued  producUons  of  Palestine  are  enumer- 
ated, the  omiaslon  of  tragacanth  and  ladanum  (A. 
v.  **  spiees  and  myrrh  '* )  in  the  former  is  very 
ofaaervable,  and  leads  to  the  supposition  that  pan- 
oag  repfcaents  some  of  the  qrfces  grown  in  that 
joontry.  The  LJCX.,  in  rendering  it  jccurio,  favors 
this  opinion,  though  it  b  evident  that  cassia  cannot 
be  the  parUcular  spice  intended  (see  ver.  19). 
Hitslg  observes  thai  a  similar  term  occurs  in 
Sanakrit  {jtftnnaga)  for  an  aromatic  plant.  The 
Syriae  version,  on  the  other  hand,  understands  by 
it  ** millet'*  {panicum  miliaefwn)\  and  this  view 
is  favored  by  the  expression  in  the  book  of  Sohar, 
fuoied  by  Geaenius  (s.  v.),  which  speaks  of  **  bread 
of  pannag:  **  though  this  again  is  not  decisive,  for 
the  pannag  may  equally  well  hare  been  some  flavor- 
bg  subotanee,  as  seems  to  be  implied  in  the 
dral)tliil  equivalent^  given  in  the  Targum. 

W.  L.B. 

PAPEB.    [WRiroio.] 

•  PAPEB -REEI>S.    <' The  ;«nper-reedb  by 


Ma  In  thus  leaving  his  assoeiates.  Tet  it  Is  pleasing 
Id  know  that  the  rstnngemant  was  only  temporary ; 
for  Maik  beeame  sobssqnently  Paul's  fellow-travellar 
!OoL  It.  10),  and  Is  commended  by  him  as  eminently 
oselU  la  the  mlnlstiy  (2  Tim.  Iv.  11).  H. 

•  L  nV3,or*1^3;  A/^ftfc^yat;<«frM(18aa. 

i.M);  abevbare  «<  lav«r»and  "  hMrth,"  i  c.  a  brailer 
IT  pan  fsr  lire  (Zaeh.  zll.  8). 

^  nsqa  *««  ron^  «bake»»  (Oes  p. 414}; 
Ifyopor  ;   aartavo   (Lsr.    II.  6),  where    It   foUows 

njfJiJ  jD,  lirx^^  cmKniB,  "fryii«-pan,»  and  Is 
dtotlnet  fton  ll» 
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the  droofa"  (Is.  zix.  7,  A.  V.)  is  probably  a 
translation  for  «*  the  fModann  by  tJie  river  "  (L  e. 
the  NUe).  So,  substantially,  (ksenius,  Fiint,  Dl 
Wette,  Knobel,  Ewald.     [Rbbo,  3.]  A. 

PATHOS  (nii^os),  a  town  at  the  west  end 
of  CYPRU8,  connected  by  a  road  with  Salamu 
at  the  eaat  end.  Paul  and  Barnabas  travelled,  on 
their  ftrrt  missionary  expedition,  «*  through  the  isle,'* 
from  the  latter  plaM  to  the  former  (Aeb  xiil.  6). 

What  took  place  at  Paphoa  was  briefly  is  fol- 
lows. The  two  missionaries  found  SsHoiut  Pau- 
Lua,  the  proconsul  of  the  isUmd,  residing  here,  and 
were  enabled  to  produce  a  considerabto  eflbet  ob 
his  intelligent  and  candid  mind.  This  influenet 
was  resisted  by  Eltmas  (or  Bar-Jesus),  one  of 
those  oriental  «*  sorcerers,"  whose  mischievous  power 
was  so  great  at  this  period,  even  among  the  edu- 
cated classes.  BOneuloua  sanction  was  given  to 
the  Apostles,  and  Elymas  was  struck  with  blind- 
ness. The  proconsnl's  fidth  having  been  thus  eon- 
firmed,  and  doubtless  a  Christian  Chureh  having 
been  fininded  in  Paphos,  Barnabas  and  Saul  crossed 
over  to  the  continent  and  landed  in  Pamphtua 
(ver.  13).  It  is  observable  that  it  is  at  this  pofait 
ttiat  the  latter  becomes  the  more  prominent  of  the 
two,  and  that  his  name  henceforward  is  Paul,  and 
not  Saul  {lavKoSf  6  iral  TlavAor,  ver.  0).  How 
hr  this  was  connected  with  the  proconsul's  ramet, 
must  be  discussed  elsewhere. 

The  great  characteristic  of  Pi^oe  was  the  wor- 
ship of  Aphrodite  or  Veniis,  who  was  here  fabled 
to  have  risen  from  the  sea  (Horn.  OcL  viii.  362). 
Her  temple,  however,  was  at  **  Old  Paphos,"  now 
called  KuUicL  The  harix>r  and  the  chief  town 
were  at  •«  New  Paphos,"  at  some  little  distance. 
The  place  is  still  called  Bnffa,  The  road  between 
the  two  was  often  filled  with  gay  and  profligate 
processions  (Strabo,  ziv.  p.  683);  strangers  came 
constantly  to  visit  the  shrine  (Athen.  zv.  18); 
and  the  hold  which  these  local  superstitions  had 
upon  the  higher  minds  at  this  very  period  is  well 
exemplified  by  the  pilgrimage  of  Titus  (Tac.  ffkL 
ii.  2,  3)  shortly  before  the  Jewish  war. 

For  noticea  of  such  scanty  remains  as  are  found 
at  Paphos  we  must  refer  to  Pococke  {Dt»e,  of  the 
Eagt,  ii.  825-328),  and  especially  Roes  (iteisen 
nach  JCos,  HcdihamnMtotj  Jikodfm  u,  Cgpr^  pp. 
180-192).  Extracto  also  are  given  in  Life  and  Epp, 
of  Sl  Paul  (2d  ed.  i.  190,  191),  trcm  the  MS. 
notes  of  Captain  Graves,  R.  N.,  who  recently  sur- 
veyed the  idand  of  Cyprus.  For  all  that  leittoa 
to  the  harbor  the  Admiralty  Chart  shouki  be  oob- 
sulted.  ,T.  S.  H. 

PAPYRUS.    [Rmd] 

PARABLB  (^S^7f  mdsMI:  wapafitKi :  pa 


_        w 

8.  n^QTQ  ;  nfyoyor;  **a  baking-pan*'  ^  Bam 
xUi.  9),  G«B.  p.  1848. 

4.  n^P  ;  Mfint]  ottof  firom  n^D,  "bell,"  Joined 
(2  K.  It.  88)  with  gidOIAh,  "griat,"  i,  «.  the  gvMl 
hntLe  or  eanldron. 
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roMn).  The  dhtinetioii  betireen  the  PurmUe  mmI 
•He  eogmte  form  of  teftcblng  hu  been  discuned 
mider  Fable.  Something  remnins  to  be  nid  (1) 
ai  to  the  word,  (9)  « to  the  Fkiublei  of  the  Gos- 
pels, (3}  as  to  the  kws  of  their  intecpretmtion. 

I.  The  word  Tapa$o\^  does  not  of  itself  imply 
a  narrative.  The  Juxtaposition  of  two  things, 
difiering  in  most  points,  but  agreeing  in  some,  is 
suiHcient  to  bring  the  comparison  &us  produced 
within  the  etjmologj  of  the  word.  The  wapafioK^ 
of  Greek  rhetoric  need  not  be  more  than  toe  sim- 
plest argument  from  analogy.  **You  would  not 
ehoose  pilots  or  athletes  by  lot;  why  then  should 
you  ciMose  statesmen?**  (Aiiitot.  Bket.  ii.  20). 
In  Hellenistic  Grsek,  however,  it  acquired  a  wider 
Ksaning,  coextensiTe  with  that  of  the  Hebrew 
sOsAA;  for  which  the  LXX.  writen,  with  haidly 
an  eueption,  make  it  the  equivalent-^  That  word 
(■BftmiiitecJs),  as  was  natural  in  the  huiguage  of 
a  people  who  had  never  reduced  rhetoric  to  an  art, 
bald  a  laige  imnge  of  application,  and  was  applied 
sometimes  to  the  shortest  proverbs  (1  Sam.  x.  12, 
xxiv.  13;  2  Chr.  vii.  20),  sometimes  to  dark  pro- 
phetic utterances  (Num.  xxiii.  7, 18,  xxiv.  3;  Kz. 
n.  49),  sometimes  to  enigmatic  maxims  (Ps.  Inviii. 
2;  Prov.  i.  6),  or  metaphors  expanded  into  a  nai^ 
rative  (Kb.  xii.  22).  In  Ecclesiasticus  the  word 
occurs  with  a  striking  frequency,  and,  as  will  be 
seen  hereafter,  its  use  by  the  son  of  Sirach  throws 
light  on  the  position  occupied  by  parables  In  Our 
liord's  teaching.  In  the  N.  T.  itself  the  woitl  is 
used  with  a  like  httitude.  While  attached  moat 
frequently  to  the  illustrations  which  have  given  it 
a  special  meaning,  it  is  also  applied  to  a  short  say- 
ing Uke,  »*  Physician,  heal  thyself"  (Luke  iv.  23), 
to  a  mere  comparison  without  a  narrative  (Matt. 
xxiv.  32),  to  the  figurative  diameter  of  the  Levit- 
ical  onliiiaiices  (Heb.  ix.  0),  or  of  single  fiuts  in 
patriarchal  history  (Heb.  xi.  19).^  The  later  his- 
tory of  the  word  is  not  without  interest.  Katu- 
rslired  in  I^tin,  chiefly  through  the  Vulgate  or 
earlier  x-ersions,  it  kwes  gradually  the  original  idea 
of  iii;urRtive  speech,  and  is  used  for  speech  of  any 
kind.  MedisBval  Latin  gives  us  the  strange  form 
of  pnyaMare,  and  the  descendants  of  the  techni- 
oal  Greek  word  in  the  Romance  languages  sre  pir- 
Ucv^  parole^  paroUi^  palabras  (Dies,  JRomem.  W6r- 
terb,s,  9.  MpamU"). 

II.  As  a  form  of  teaching,  the  Parable,  as  has 
been  shown,  diflers  from  the  Fable,  (1)  in  exclud- 
ing brute  or  inanimate  creatures  passing  out  of  the 
Uws  of  their  nature,  and  speaking  or  acting  Uke 
men,  (2)  in  its  higher  ethical  significance.  It  dif- 
fers, it  may  be  added,  from  the  Mythus,  in  beuig 
the  result  of  a  conscious  deliberate  choice,  not  the 
growth  of  an  unconscious  realism,  personifying  at- 
U^butos,  appearing,  no  one  knows  how,  in  popular 
belief.  It  diflers  from  the  Allegory,  in  that  the 
latter,  with  its  direct  personification  of  ideas  or  at^ 
tributes,  and  the  names  which  designate  them,  in- 
volves really  no  comparison.  The  virtues  and  vices 
of  mankind  appear,  as  in  a  druna,  in  their  own 


a  The  won!  wfiotfUa  is  used  by  ths  LXX.  In  Pn>v. 
1. 1,  XXV.  1,  xxvi.  7  *;  Scetus.  vi.  tt,  Itc,  and  In  acme 
ether  paanagM  by  Sjaninachas.  The  same  word.  It 
will  be  reDwmbered,  la  used  throughout  by  St  John, 
BUSead  of  rmpafioMi. 

h  It  shouia  be  mentioned  that  anoClier  inasiita«  has 
Men  given  by  some  mterptctsrs  to  vo^e/foA^  in  this 
nssage,  but.  It  Is  believed,  on  Insuffletent  grounds. 

«  BsBM  Interesting  examples  of  those  may  be  sssn 
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ehanwter  and  eeslome.  TheaflegoiylswIHiMi 
pveciiig.  The  parable  demands  attentmi,  iml^ 
sometimes  an  aetnal  esplanatMNi.  It  rtlBsi  kill; 
ftom  the  Proveri),  in  that  it  mart  indode  m  steH- 
tode  of  some  kind,  while  the  provevh  magr  assert, 
without  a  similitude,  soase  wide  genenfinOoii  of 
experience.  So  for  as  proverbs  go  beyond  4dB,aBd 
state  what  they  afiBrm  in  a  fi|^irativ«  fem,  ttej 
may  be  deseribed  as  condensed  parables,  and  nv-' 
alws  as  expanded  proverbs  (comp.  lYeneb  ew  nit' 
abies,  eh.  L;  and  Grotios  on  McUt.  xii!.). 

To  ondmCmd  the  relation  of  the  pMsUaef  the 
Gospels  to  our  Lord's  teaehing,  we  most  go  bisk 
to  the  use  made  of  them  by  previous  or  eootsBpo- 
rsry  teaehers.  Wa  have  suflteient  evidenee  ttaft 
they  were  frequently  empbyed  by  them.  They 
appear  frequently  in  the  (Semara  and  Midnib 
(oomp.  Ugfatfoot,  ffar.  Heb.  m  Matt.  niL  3;  Jeal, 
JmkntkwH^  iL  216),  and  are  ascribed  to  ffilU, 
Shammai,  and  other  great  Rabbis  of  the  two  pre- 
ceding eenturies.<^  The  pancgj-ric  pasaed  open  the 
great  RabU  Meur,  that  after  his  death  men  ceased 
to  speak  pamUea,  impliee  that,  up  to  thai  tfane, 
there  had  been  a  ■■ocesslon  of  tearhers  aiore  or 
less  distinguished  for  them  {Saia,  fd.  49,  in  Joet, 
JiMiiNMiMi,  iL  87;  Lightfoot,  L  r.).  Later  JewiA 
writers  h«ve  seen  in  this  empk>yment  of  pamMes  a 
ooodeseension  to  the  ignorance  of  the  great  wtm 
of  mankind,  who  cannot  be  tai^t  othcrwiae.  For 
them,  as  for  women  or  chiMren,  parablea  are  the 
natural  and  fit  method  of  instruction  (Mnlmonides, 
Porta  MotUy  p.  84,  in  Wetstehi,  on  MaU.  xfii.), 
and  the  same  view  Is  taken  by  Jerome  aa  aeeooni- 
ing  for  the  common  use  of  parables  In  8yria  nd 
Palestine  (Hieron.  in  MaU.  xviii.  23).  It  may  be 
questioned,  however,  whether  this  repreents  ths 
use  made  of  them  by  the  Rabbis  of  onr  Loid*B 
time.  The  hmguage  of  the  Son  of  Sirach  eonflnes 
them  to  the  scribe  who  devotes  himself  to  stody. 
They  are  at  once  his  ghiry  and  hb  reward  (Eedm. 
xxxix  2,  8).  Of  all  who  eat  bread  by  the  sweat 
of  their  brow,  of  the  great  mass  of  men  in  cities 
and  country,  it  Is  written  that  *<  they  ahall  not  be 
found  where  parables  are  epoken  **  {Ibid,  zxxrfiL 
83).  For  these  therefore  it  is  probable  that  the 
scribes  and  teachers  of  the  law  had  simply  ndes 
and  pvecepts,  often  perhapa  burdensome  and  opptee- 
sive  (Siatt  xxiii.  3,  4),  formube  of  prayer  (Lake 
xi.  1),  appointed  times  of  fosting  and  houn  of  de> 
votion  (Mark  ii.  18).  They,  with  whom  tht^ 
ironid  not  evm  eat  (oomp.  Wetstein  and  I^ampe  en 
John  vii.  49),  cared  little  to  give  even  as  modi  as 
this  to  the  "people  of  the  earth,**  whom  they 
Boomed  as  **  knowing  not  the  bw,**  a  brute  hetd 
for  whom  they  could  have  no  sympathy.  For  their 
own  seholan  they  had,  according  to  their  imtirid- 
ual  character  and  power  of  thought,  the  casuistry 
with  which  the  Mishna  is  for  the  most  paH  liBad, 
or  the  parables  which  here  and  there  give  tokens 
of  some  deeper  insight.  The  parable  waa  m^le 
the  instrument  for  tsaching  the  young  diadpM  tz 
disoem  the  tressures  of  wiadom  of  wlueh  the  'amd* 


In  Traoeh^  PanbUr,  eh.  iv.    Olhen, 

striking  snperflclal  reMmblances  to  those  of  ttie 

of  Onat  Price,  the  Laborers,  th«  Lost  Pleee  of  Mwwy 

the  Wise  and  Foolish  Tirglne,  maj  be  seen  In  We» 

sMn%  neiss  to  those  parables.    The 

Ctaeai  la,  that  there  wee  at  least  a  generis 

between  the  outward  fotu  of  our  Lord^  teachlsK  ns< 

that  of  the  UbMs  of  Jerasalem. 
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lanltiiiide  w«re  ignonnt  The  tMahing 
rf  mm  liord  at  the  oommeuMiiMut  of  his  iniii]»- 
By  wm,  in  vnrj  imj,  the  oppoaita  of  thii.  The 
SwoMO  on  the  Hoani  msy  be  taken  aa  the  tjpe  of 
tha**iraida  of  Giaca**  which  he  ipake,  "nol  m 
the  aoribta."  BaaUtndei,  kwa,  promiMa  wen  ni- 
ienA  diatinctlj,  not  indeed  without  aimilitades,  but 
with  limiKtiidea  that  expfauned  themeelTes.  So  for 
■oma  BODtha  He  taught  in  the  aynagoguee  and  on 
the  aea^lMm  of  Galilee,  aa  He  bad  before  Unght 
in  Janualem,  and  aa  yet  without  a  parable.  But 
thai  there  oomee  a  change.  The  direct  teaching 
wii  mat  with  acorn,  unbelief,  bardneas,  and  He 
HBOM  for  a  time  to  abandon  it  for  that  whieh  took 
the  form  of  parablae.  The  queetkm  of  the  diaci- 
piBi  (Uatt  xiii.  10)  impUee  that  they  were  aaton- 
lehad.  Their  Maater  wae  no  k>nger  proclaiming 
the  Goipel  of  the  kingdom  at  before.  He  was  foil- 
ing back  into  one  at  leeat  of  the  fonna  of  Rah- 
bi^  teaehing  (eomp.  Sehoettgen'e  Hor,  Htb.  ii.. 
Qbriitee  RaMmonim  Swnmva).  He  wae  epeaking 
to  tha  multitude  in  the  parables  and  dark  sayings 
whieh  the  Babbis  reBsn*ed  for  their  chosen  disci- 
pka.  Hara  for  tb«u  were  two  grounds  of  wonder. 
Hera,  for  us,  is  the  key  to  the  explanation  whieh 
he  gaie,  that  He  had  dhosen  this  form  of  teaching 
becsBM  the  people  were  spiritually  blind  and  deaf 
(Matt.  xiii.  13),  and  in  order  that  they  might  re- 
main ao  (Mark.  iv.  13).  Two  iaterpretatkNia  have 
been  given  of  theee  words.  (1.)  Spiritual  truths, 
it  haa  been  said,  are  in  themselves  bard  and  unin- 
riting.  Man  needed  to  be  won  to  them  by  that 
which  was  more  attractive,  llie  parable  was  an 
faHtnuncnt  of  education  finr  those  who  were  chil- 
dTm  in  age  or  oharaoter.  For  this  reason  it  was 
chosen  by  the  Divine  teaoher  as  foUes  and  stories, 
'•adminionk  imbaciOitatia  **  (Seneca,  Ajptsf.  58), 
base  been  chosen  by  human  teachers  (Chrysost. 
Bom.  m  Jokamm,  84).  (S.)  Othen  again  have 
seen  in  thia  use  of  parables  something  5  a  penal 
ehsiaatsr.  Men  hare  set  themselves  against  the 
truth,  and  therefore  it  is  hid  from  their  ejes,  pre- 
Bsntad  to  them  in  forms  in  whieh  it  is  not  easy  for 
thsm  to  recagniae  it.  To  the  inner  circle  of  tlie 
ehosen  it  is  given  to  know  the  mjrteries  of  the 
kingdom  of  God.  To  those  who  are  without,  all 
tbeae  things  are  dona  in  parables.  Neither  riew 
is  wholly  satis&ctory.  Each  contains  a  partial 
truth.  AU  experience  shovrs  (1)  that  parables  do 
attnci,  and,  when  once  understood,  ars  sure  to  be 
•wnembered;  (2)  that  men  may  listen  to  them  and 
•«e  thai  they  have  a  meaning,  and  yet  never  care 
U>  ask  what  that  meaning  ia.  Their  worth,  aa  hi- 
slrumenta  of  teaching,  lies  in  their  being  at  once 
a  test  of  ehancter,  and  in  their  presenting  each 
Sm  of  fharacter  with  that  which,  as  a  penalty  or 
Uiaaitig,  ia  adapted  to  it.  They  withdraw  the 
fight  from  those  who  love  darkness.  They  protect 
tho  troth  which  they  enshrine  from  the  mockery 
of  the  seofler.  They  leave  something  even  with 
the  earsless  which  may  be  interpreted  and  under- 
stood aAerwards.  They  reveal,  on  the  other  hand, 
Ibe  eaekcrs  after  truth.  These  ask  the  meaning  of 
foe  parable,  will  not  rest  till  the  teacher  has  ex- 
pfauned  it,  are  led  step  by  step  to  the  kwb  of  inter- 
pntatuMi,  so  that  they  can  **  understand  all  par- 
sUes,"  and  then  pass  on  into  the  higher  i«gk>n  in 
riiich  parsUes  are  no  longer  neceeeary,  but  all 


«  Tks  number  of  paiablss  In  the  Qospds  will  of 
ansss  diptnd  on  the  nmgi  givm  to  the  appHeatfon 
if  ins  UMB*.     Thus  Mr.  Qraswell  rwkons  twenty- 
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things  are  spokn  plainly.  In  this  way  the  par- 
able did  its  work,  found  out  the  fit  hearers  and 
led  them  on.  And  it  is  to  be  remembered  also 
that  even  after  this  self-imposed  kw  of  reserve  and 
reticence,  the  teaching  of  Cihrist  presented  a  mar- 
vefous  oontTMt  to  the  narrow  exclusivenesB  of  the 
scribes.  The  mode  of  education  was  changed, 
but  the  work  of  teaehing  or  eduestiug  was  not  for 
a  moment  given  up,  and  the  aptest  scholan  were 
found  in  those  wliom  the  received  system  wouU 
have  altogether  shut  out. 

From  tho  time  indicated  by  Matt,  xiii.,  accord- 
ingly,  parables  enter  hugely  into  our  Lord's  r^ 
corded  teaching.  Each  pavable  of  those  whieh  wn 
read  in  the  G<wpels  may  have  been  repeated  mon 
than  once  with  greater  or  leee  variation  (as  e.  jk 
those  of  the  Pounds  and  the  Talenta,  Matt.  nv. 
14;  Luke  xix.  IS;  of  the  Supper,  in  Bfatt  xxlt 
9,  and  Luke  xIt.  1<{).  EverytlUng  leads  us  to  be- 
lieve that  there  were  many  others  of  whi*  Ji  we  have 
no  noKd  (Matt  zliL  84;  Mark  It.  88).  In  those 
which  remain  it  b  possible  to  trace  something  like 
an  order.* 

(A.)  There  is  the  group  with  whieh  the  new 
mode  of  teaching  is  nshsrsd  in,  and  which  have  for 
their  sulgect  the  laws  of  tha  Divine  Rh  gdom,  in 
its  growth,  its  nature,  its  consummation.  Under 
this  head  we  have  — 

1.  The  Sower  (Bfatt  xiii. ;  Mark  It.  ;  Luke  viii.). 

2.  The  Wheat  and  the  Tana  (Matt  xiii.). 

3.  The  Mustard-Seed  (Matt  xiii.;  Bfark  iv.). 

4.  The  Seed  cast  into  the  Ground  (Mark  It.). 

5.  The  Leaven  (Matt  xiii.). 

6.  The  Hid  Treasure  (Matt.  xiii.). 

7.  The  Pearl  of  Great  Price  (Matt  xiii.). 

8.  The  Net  cast  into  the  Sea  (Matt  xiii.). 

(B.)  Aiter  this  there  is  an  interval  of  some 
months  of  which  we  know  comparatively  little. 
Either  there  was  a  return  to  the  more  direct  teach- 
ing, or  els«  these  were  repeated,  or  others  like  them 
spoken.  When  the  next  parables  meet  us  they  are 
of  a  diArent  type  arid  occupy  a  diflbrent  positfon. 
They  occur  chiefly  in  the  intmal  between  the  mis- 
sion of  the  seventy  and  the  last  approach  to  Jeni- 
^em.  lliej  are  drawn  from  the  lifo  of  men 
rather  than  from  the  world  of  nature.  Often  they 
occur,  not,  ss  in  Matt  xiii.,  in  discourses  to  the 
multitude,  but  in  answen  to  the  questions  of  the 
disciples  or  other  inquirers.  They  are  iuoh  as 
these:  — 

9.  The  Two  Debtors  (Luke  vU.). 

10.  The  Meroiless  Servant  (Matt  xriiL). 

11.  The  Good  Samaritan  (Luke  x.). 

13.  llie  Friend  at  Midnight  (Uke  xLV 
18.  llie  Rich  Fool  (Luke  xii.). 

14.  The  Wedding-Feast  (Luke  xU.). 
16.  The  Fig-Tree  (Luke  xiii.). 

16.  The  Great  Supper  (Luke  xiv.). 

17.  The  Lost  Sheep  (Matt  xriU;  Luke  i?.). 

18.  The  Loat  Piece  of  Money  (I  uke  zv.) 

19.  The  Prodigal  Son  (Luke  Xf  ). 
90.  The  Unjust  Steward  (Luke  tri.). 

21.  The  Rich  Man  and  Laiarus  (Tjike  tfi.) 
92.  The  Ui^ust  Judge  (Luke  xriii.). 

9.1.  The  Pharisse  and  the  Publican  (Lake  xriii  V 
94    fhe  Laboren  in  the  Vineyaid  (Matt  ix.). 

(C.)  Towards  the  ehMc  of  oar  Lord's  minialiy 


Tvaneh,  thirty.    Br 
has  be»  exisndsd  to  Mtj, 
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bsmediAtelj  befim  ud  ikftflr  tbe  entry  into  Jeni- 
wfem,  tht  ptfablM  Msume  a  new  ohencter.  Tbej 
■n  again  theoeratic,  bat  the  pliaee  of  tlie  Dhrine 
Kin^^om,  on  which  they  chiefly  dwctt,  is  that  of 
Ite  finai  ooneununataon.  They  am  prophetic,  in 
part,  of  tlie  rejection  of  leniel,  in  part  of  the  gnat 
retriJbuUon  of  the  oomiuf:  of  tlie  liord.  'lliey  are 
to  the  earlier  pamUee  what  the  prophecy  of  Matt. 
tsiv.  ia  to  the  Sermoo  ou  the  Mount    To  thia 


we  majr  refer — 
85.  The  Pounda  (Luke  zix.). 
i6.  The  Two  Sone  (Blatt  ui.). 
tr.  The  Vineyard    let   out    to   Husbandmen 

{MaU.  szi.;  Markiii.;  Lukeu.)* 
88    Hm  Marriage-Feaet  (Matt  ixU.). 
8£    The  Wise  and  FooUah  Virgins  (Matt.  izv.). 
aa  The  Taleiite  (Matt  zxv.). 
81    rhe  Sheep  and  the  UoaU  (Matt  zxr.). 

It  is  charaeteristio  of  the  se\ieral  Gospels  thai 
the  greater  part  of  the  parables  of  the  first  and 
third  groups  bek>ng  to  St  Matthew,  emphatieaMy 
the  Evangelist  of  the  kingdom.  Tboee  of  the  eee- 
ond  are  fbuiid  tor  the  moet  part  in  St  Luke.  They 
are  such  as  we  might  expect  to  meet  with  in  the 
Qospel  which  dwells  most  on  the  sympathy  of 
Christ  for  all  men.  St  Mark,  as  giving  vivid  ne- 
oUeetions  of  the  acts  imther  than  the  teaching  of 
Christ,  is  the  scantiest  of  the  three  s}iioptac  Goa> 
pels.  It  is  not  less  characteristic  that  there  are 
no  parsbles  properly  so  called  in  St.  John.  It  is 
ss  if  be,  sooner  than  any  other,  liad  passed  into 
the  higher  stsge  of  knowledge  in  which  parables 
were  no  k>nger  necessary,  and  therefore  dwelt  less 
oo  them.  That  which  his  spirit  appropriated  most 
readily  were  the  words  of  eternal  life,  figurative  it 
might  be  in  form,  aboundhig  in  bold  analogies,  but 
not  in  any  single  instance  taking  the  form  of  a  nar- 
rstive.* 

Lastly  it  is  to  be  noticed,  partly  ss  a  witness  to 
the  truth  of  the  four  (vospels,  partly  as  a  line  of 
demarcation  between  them  and  all  counterfeits, 
that  the  apocryphal  Gospels  contain  no  parables. 
Human  invention  could  imsgine  miracles  (though 
these  too  in  the  spurious  Gospels  are  utripped  of  all 
that  gives  them  msjesty  and  significsnce),  but  the 
parables  of  the  Gospels  were  inimitabW  and  unap- 
proachable by  any  writers  of  that  or  (he  succeed- 
ing sge.  They  possess  a  life  and  power  which 
stamp  them  as  with  the  **  image  and  superscrip- 
tion **  of  the  Son  of  Man.  Even  the  total  absence 
of  any  slluston  to  them  in  the  written  or  spoken 
teaching  of  the  Apostles  show*  how  little  their 
minds  set  afterwsids  in  that  direction,  how  little 
likely  they  were  to  do  more  than  testify  what  they 
had  actually  heard.^ 

III.  lastly,  there  b  the  law  of  interpratatlon. 
It  hst  been  uiged  by  some  writers,  by  none  with 
irrster  force  or  deamess  than  by  Chrysostom 
J7otN.  in  Mod,  64),  that  there  is  a  scope  or  pni^ 
lose  for  eaeh  parable,  and  that  our  aim  must  be 
to  dlscem  this,  not  to  find  a  special  significance 
in  eaeh  di  eumstance  or  incident  The  rest,  it  is 
Bsid,  may  1«  dealt  with  as  the  drapery  whidi  the 

a  See  an  ingenious  classification  of  the  parables  of 
■aeh  Uospd,  aocording  to  their  sul^t-matter,  in 
M'foteott,  Ingroduetum  to  tke  Study  o/tht  OotpeU^  eh 
W.,  Mid  AppsDdix  t. 

^  The  vxistanoe  of  BabUnie  parables,  presenting  a 
mpuildal  nsemMaoos  to  those  of  the  Qospel,  is  no 
isal  eaerplioB  to  this  statement  Whether  we  believe 
tarn  to  have  had  an  faidependent  origin,  and  es  to  be 
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parsbls  neadi  foe  ita  g^iMa  and 
wbhdi  ii  noi  ssswitisl  U  may  be 
however,  whether  thia  eaaon  of  int 
iikdy  to  fend  as  to  the  fhll  mcanii^  of  thia 
of  oar  Lord's  taachii^.  T^ua  aa  it  dnwhthM  ii^ 
tliat  tlisre  waa  io  eaek  paraUe  a  leadiqg  thovghl 
to  be  leaint  partly  firaaa  the  pacaUe  italf;  part^ 
from  tiie  oeoMion  of  its  ottManeai  and  thai  all  alM 
gathen  mind  thai  thought  aa  a  eeoti%  ii  MMii  ho 
rememhered  thai  in  tlie  greai  pattenia  of 
tation  whieh  He  hiHuelf  haa  givsn  08,  there  k 
thanthis.  Noi  only  tha  sower  and  tha  seed  anltha 
several  soils  haw  their  eouiteqpaita  in  the  vpirtnal 
life,  but  the  biida  of  the  air,  tiM  thoins,  the 
soorohing  heat,  liava  each  of  them  a  signifieanaa 
The  aapUoation  of  the  wheat  and  the  tares,  ghao 
with  less  fiillness,  an  outline  aa  ii  woa^  whkh  tha 
advaneing  echolsn  would  be  aUe  io  fill  yp^  la 
equally  ipeeifio.  It  may  ha  infoned  froos  thasa  Mm 
instanosa  thai  we  are,  at  least,  justified  in  Uofcing 
fior  a  meaning  even  in  the  saeming  aooessocieB  of  a 
parable.  If  the  opposite  mode  of  inieipnling 
should  seem  likely  io  lead  us,  as  it  has  lad  bmbj,  ta 
strange  and  forced  aiudogies,aud  an  arbitruy  dog- 
matism, the  eafeguard  may  be  found  in  oar  raaol- 
Iccting  thai  in  easigning  euch  meanings  wa  aia  iivl 
aa  scholars  guessing  at  the  mind  of  a  tearhw  wboM 
woida  aro  higher  than  our  thooghta,  reeognisiiig 
the  analogies  which  may  have  been,  but  which 
were  not  necessarily  these  which  he  leoogniaad. 
No  such  interptatation  can  claim  anything  fika 
authority.  The  very  fenn  of  the  t^rhing  mabas 
it  probable  thai  there  may  ba,  in  any  caaa,  move 
than  one  kigiiimaie  eaplanation.  The  ooiwaid  §adL 
in  nature,  or  in  eoeial  UISb,  may  oorreepond  to  qtir- 
itual  focte  at  once  in  God's  govemoieni  of  tha 
world,  and  in  the  history  of  the  individual  ao«L 
A  parable  may  beat  oooa  ethical,  and  in  thahigii- 
est  sense  of  tha  ienn  prophetic.  There  ia  thiia  a 
wide  fieU  open  to  the  dieoeramant  of  tha  inters 
prrter.  Than  are  also  rsstraints  upon  tlie  osera 
fertility  of  his  imagination.  (1.)  Tha  anaiegiea 
must  be  real,  noi  arbitrary.  (8.)  The  paraUsa  are 
to  be  considered  as  parts  of  a  whole,  and  the  iuier- 
pretatk)n  of  one  is  ixit  toovenideor  encroach  upon 
the  leesons  taught  by  others.  (8.)  The  dizaet 
teaching  of  Christ  presents  the  standard  to  triiich 
all  our  interpretations  are  to  be  rsfetred,  and  by 
whieh  they  are  to  be  measursd.  (Comp.  Dean 
IVeneh  Om  ike  Parabki,  Introductory  Bematha;  Io 
whieh  one  who  has  once  read  it  csonoi  bai  ba  mtm 
indebted  than  any  mere  lafciances  can  iodieala: 
Stiff,  Ward$  qfUiB  Lord  Jemu,  on  ifolf.  xiu.  11.) 

£.  IL  P. 

•  IMerakm.  Tha  Ibllowfaig  Ust  embraees  only 
a  few  of  tha  amre  noticeable  worics  on  this  sub- 
ject For  ftiller  references  see  Hase's  Ltbm  Jetm^ 
5*  Aufl.  (1865),  i  66,  and  Darling's  Cykp.  SHO- 
ograpHea  (Sub^ts),  coL  1873.  flf.  —  Cbsries  BoOc- 
ley,  Duetmrte*  on  tke  ParahUe  of  cur  Satkmr,  and 
on  the  MiraeUsji  vols.  Lond.  1771.  Andrew  Gray, 
A  DtrmeaUm  of  tke  ParabUe  of  omr  Samomr 
ufith  a  DiBB.  on  Parabtee  and  Afkgorwd  WrUm$ 


fldr  speelmens  of  the  g*nu»  of  this  form  of  trarhhn 
among  the  Jews,  or  to  have  been  (as  ehronologloally 
tibwy  might  have  been)  borrowed,  eonseioasty  cr  wsi* 
oonseloasly,  ftem  thcssof  Christ,  there  is  sttll  In  1^ 
latter  adisdnetlve  power,  and  pnrUjjr,  which  place  Iks 
other*  ahnost  bqrcod  the  iac«s  of  ooBpailson« 
ss  toositward 
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1777,  Sd  ed  1814,  Gennfto 
1788.  8te0,  ^  Porofr.  CAriHi,  Tab.  1779, 
lliV«b»  in  Ui  C^pwa  il<»d  i.  80-148,  Sag.  tnns. 
iB  iteft  owT /Ktt.  M  £^  Xa,  K.  Y.  1889,  vol. 
U  wd  in  PiUM.  Traei$  (toL  is.  of  Ibe  £diob. 

AM.  OiMmI).  F.  a.  KnaniMto,  ffbtr  dm 
(kmt  tk d.  Formd.  wmg.  OudddOM^  l^ripi.  1805, 
if  ]f7-tt8.  J.  F.  R.  Eyferi,  ifoMOien  «6.  die 
Awftb  Jcfls  H«tis,  1808,  9*  AvU  1819,  wMh  a 
U^k$rdtt$Ckwukterkli9el^d.Parab. 
J.  J.  KromM,  J)i$  tdimntL  PattA*  Jttit^ 
f,  ttUtUttt^  tk  jirnK««Aofiitilei»  6Msr6MM, 
Mdi,  1888.  W.  Sehotton,  Diatnht  dt  Parab. 
Jmm  Ckritti,  Ddpk.  Bil.  18S7.  F.  W.  RMtbOTg, 
ih  Pmdk  J,  C,  OotUng.  1897,  4«o  (pviie  floay). 
A.  H.  A.  SekoltM,  ih  Pmtat.  J.  C  Indoh  poetiea^ 
OtdtOng.  1897,  4to  (priie  wmj).    A.  F.  Ungw, 

Up^  1898.  (Highlj  oomiModed.)  B.  Bkifey, 
Bapm.  of  l4«  i^roMn,  loJirA  a  Prdim.  Dm,  on 
ift«  PoraMb,  Loud.  1888.  F.  O.  Li«x»,  DU  Pat- 
oMb  «/ef»,  emsftL^komiUu  Hartmttt,  Berl.  1889, 
H  AvA.  1881,  Ebg.  tnmt.  bj  P.  Fairban,  Ediii. 
1840  {BSbL  Cab,).  E.  Qiwwall,  £»pot.  of  Ike 
PmraUm  ami  other  Parte  of  the  Go/pel^  b  vols,  in 
8,  OmL  1884.  R.  a  IVneh,  Ifetee  on  Me  Pnrtv- 
Urn,  Loud.  1841,  9th  ed.  1884,  Aner.  rapr.,  19lh 
«L,  N.  Y.  1887, 8vo;  eoadeoMd,  N.  Y.  1881, 19ii]0. 
<TU  biii  irotk  on  tiM  nilgeet.)  Aiedc  Andt, 
INt  Olmekait^JUdm  Jem  ChrUtL  [111]  ^e- 
flpfldkltoi^en,  8  Thfe.  Mttd.  1849-47, 9>  Aufl.  1846 
•401  NcMdcr,  Xe6M  Jcjk,  4*  Aofl.  (1847),  pp. 
181-188,  Amer.  tnot.  p.  107  ff.  (wpantelj  tnna. 
bfPtaeHaBkstifiPOiDMiewttered.,  Chrietiaa  JU- 
«M»,  1818,  TiiL  198  ft,  688  ft).  Loid  StMitoj 
(wv  Eiii  of  l>«b7),  Cmtvenatiom  on  M0  Poro- 
Mm,  mv  cd.,  Lond.  1848,  18no.  E.  N.  Kiik, 
Uetarea  m  Ike  ParaUte^  N.  Y.  1868.  J.  P. 
U^te,  vi.  GJb/cAwM  in  Hmg'a  itei^  AfMyti  vol. 
th  OavMini,  PmifUee  of  oar  Lord,  Lond.  1885. 
On  tho  kUtiemwh  ponblai,  teeTrBooh's  Notet 
m  the  Parabke,  Intnd.  Ron.  oh.  W.;  Hurwita'ii 
A5r«w  Talee^  Lond.  1896,  Amcr.  npr.  N.  Y. 
18A7 ;  6.  Lovl,  Parabuk,  leggeade  e  peiukrif  ra<y 
coUe  dai  Mbri  kdamdiei,  FIrame,  1881.  A. 

PABADISE  (Ogn^,  Pardee:  wofMeuros: 
PorocKfiu).  QiMBtionB  M  to  the  naiun  and  localitj 
of  Puadiie  ae  identical  with  the  garden  of  Gen.  U. 
■ad  iU.  hare  been  ahneady  disciuned  under  £dkn. 
It  lemaine  to  trace  the  hiitorr  of  the  word  and  the 
leeociaiioni  connected  with  it,  ae  it  appean  in  the 
iattr  booka  of  the  0.  T.  and  in  the  language  of 
Cbiiet  and  Hie  Apoatlee. 

The  word  itieU,  though  it  appean  in  the  above 
form  in  Cant  It.  13,  EocL  U.  6,  Neh.  u.  8,  may  U 
iMted,  with  han^3r  a  doubt,  aa  of  Aryan  rather 
%an  of  Semitio  or%in.  It  first  appean  in  Greek 
u  oomSng  etraight  torn  Ferna  (Xen.  ttf  inf.), 
Greek  fesioognphen  chmify  it  aa  a  Persian  word 
(JunuaPonux,anoma<t.ix.  8).  Modem  philologisU 
weept  the  eame  oonchiaion  with  hardly  a  diaeeiitient 
xuoe  (Renan,  Lcmgate  SomUiqiue^  iL  1,  p.  153). 
GcKniua  (<.  V.)  traoee  it  a  itep  further,  and  con- 
Dwta  it  with  the  Sanekrit  para-deqa  =s  hi«;h,  weil- 
tfJed  land,  and  applied  to  an  ornamental  gaiden 
Ittajhed  to  a  houae.  Other  Sanskrit  achokn, 
iMsever,  aaaert  that  the  lueaniog  oi  para<kfa  in 
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nlaariral  8«ialurU  to  ««|MgA  ooontcy,'*  and  a^ 
thiHMrh  they  admit  that  it  may  abo  mean  **tba 
bast  or  noet  CBeeKent  eouatry,*'  they  look  on  thb 
aa  an  *i?itt^niff  of  oaaual  oeiuoidenee  rather  thas 
derivatiaii.«  Other  etymologies,  men  fimeifid  and 
ftu^4btehed,  have  been  auggeatad  •—  (1)  ftora  mpd 
and  8e^,  glriqg  aa  a  meaning,  the  **  weU-watsnd 
gi«Nnd"(8iiJdaa,s.«.);  (9)  from  «Md  and  8ci^ 
a  barbarona  word,  auppoaed  to  dgiafy  a  pl>nti  m 
ooUeotion  of  phmta  (Joami.  Damaao.  in  Snidaa,  i 

c);  (8)  ftom  M91  mO,  to  bring  forth  herbas 


Monier  WlDiama  allows  the  writer  to 
la  ef  thia  oftDloa     Oomp.  alao  Baaoh- 


(4)  Dm  mfi,  to  bring  fcffth  rayrrii  (Lodwlg, 
de  n^fiu  PaaU  m  PorodL  in  Menthan'a  riciaar. 
Thoohg.  p.  1709). 

On  the  avumptioii  that  the  Song  of  SoIobmia 
and  Eeeleaiaatea  were  written  in  the  time  of  Sol- 
omon, the  oeeufienea  of  the  foreign  won!  may  bo 
aeeounted  for  either  (1)  am  the  hypotheaia  of  lalar 
forma  baring  cnpt  into  the  teit  in  the  prooeaa  of 
ttniMsriptton,  or  (9)  on  that  of  the  word  having 
found  ita  way  into  the  langnage  of  Israel  at  the 
thne  when  ita  dviliaation  took  a  new  flight  under 
the  Son  of  David,  and  the  Ung  borrowed  from  the 
ouatoma  of  central  Aaia  that  which  made  the  loyal 
park  or  garden  part  of  the  glory  of  the  kingdom. 
In  Neh.  ii.  8,  aa  might  be  expected,  the  word  ia 
uaed  in  a  eonneetk>n  whieh  pointa  it  out  aa  dis- 
tinctly Peraian.  The  aoooont  given  of  the  hanging 
gaidene  of  Babylon,  in  like  manner,  indicatea  Media 
aa  the  originai  seat  both  of  the  word  and  of  the 
thing.  Nebuehadneiaar  eonatructed  them,  terraea 
upon  terrace,  that  he  might  reproduce  in  the  pfadna 
of  Mcaopotamia  the  aeeoery  with  whfeh  the  Medka 
priaceaa  he  had  married  had  been  AunlUar  in  her 
native  country;  and  thia  waa  the  origin  of  the 
apeftmorht  rapdUurm  (fieroeoa,  in  Joaeph.  a  Jp. 
i.  19).  In  Xenophon  the  word  oceun  frequently, 
and  we  gat  ririd  pieturea  of  the  aoene  which  it  im* 
plied.  A  wide  open  park,  inohieed  againat  ii\|tt>7, 
yet  with  its  natural  beauty  unspoiled,  with  atately 
foreat  treea,  many  of  them  bearing  fruit,  watered 
by  dear  atreama,  on  whoae  banka  roved  favge  heida 
of  autek)pea  or  aheap — thia  waa  the  aeenery  whieh 
connected  itaelf  in  the  aund  of  the  Greek  tiavdier 
with  the  word  w«^d8«i^ot,  end  for  whieh  hia  own 
hmguage  supplieo  no  predee  equivalent.  (Comp. 
Aaab.  i.  9,  §  7,  4,  §  9;  iL  4,  §  14;  HeUea,  iv.  1, 
{  15;  Cyrcp,  i.  3,  $  14;  (Seoaom,  4,  {  18.) 
Through  the  writings  of  Xenophon,  and  through 
the  general  admixture  of  orientaliama  in  the  later 
Greek  after  the  conqueata  of  Alexander,  the  word 
gained  a  reeogniaad  pboe,  and  the  IJCX.  writata 
choae  it  for  a  new  uae  which  gave  it  a  higher  worth 
and  eeeured  ibr  it  a  nwre  perennial  lifo.  llie  gar 
den  of  Kdcn  became  4  vapdbrterot  r^v  rov^f; 
(Gen.  U.  15,  iiL  98;  Joel  U.  3).  They  need  thi 
eame  word  whenever  then  waa  any  aBoaion,  how* 
ever  remote,  to  the  foir  regfon  whieh  had  been  the 
first  blieaful  home  of  man.  llie  valley  of  the 
Jordan,  in  their  venkm,  ia  the  paradiae  of  God 
(Gen.  xiii.  10).  There  ia  no  tree  in  the  pwadiae 
of  God  equal  to  that  which  in  the  prnpfaet'a  vialon 
symbolises  the  glory  of  Aaayria  (Gk.  xxxi.  m)). 
The  imageiy  of  S^  ehapter  ftaniahea  a  more  ririd 
picture  of  the  eeenery  of  a  reipdMeioot  than  we 
find  ekewhere.  Tha  prophet  to  whom  •*  the  worn 
of  tha  Lord  eame"  by  the  river  «f  Chebor  may 


mean,  ia  Hamboldra  Chamos,  II.  aets  990^ 
u.  Orabcr,  Amraky.  f  v. 
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well  hftva  eeeo  what  1m  dcMribM  to  dflMly. 
irhem,  hoiramr,  m  in  tbe  tnaalaAkm  of  the  three 
paMBgw  in  vhkh  pardu  oeovn  in  the  Hebraw,  It 
U  iu^  in  ft  mora  general  lenee.  (Ooinp.  Is.  i.  30; 
Kum.  zziv.  6;  Jer.  ndz.  6;  Suauin.  ver.  i.) 

It  was  iiatonl,  liowever,  that  this  liiglier  mean- 
ing should  i)eoome  the  eielueive  one,  and  be  aaw- 
eiated  with  new  thonghtk  I'lmilise,  with  no  other 
word  to  qualify  it,  was  the  bright  region  which 
man  had  Ivst,  which  was  goarded  by  &e  flaming 
iwoid.  Soon  a  new  hope  sprang  np.  Over  and 
above  ail  questions  as  to  when  the  primeval  gaiden 
bad  been,  there  oamo  the  bdief  that  it  did  not 
belong  entirelj  to  the  past  Then  was  a  paradise 
stall  into  which  man  might  liope  to  enter.  It  is  a 
Batter  of  some  interest  to  ascertain  with  what  aaso- 
eiallons  the  word  was  connected  in  tlie  minds  of 
the  Jews  of  Palestine  and  other  countries  at  the 
tino-of  our  Lord's  teaching,  wliat  senss  therefore 
we  maj  attach  to  it  in  the  writmgs  of  the  N.  T. 

In  this  as  in  other  inetanows  we  may  distinguish 
three  modes  of  tlioQght,  each  with  mariud  ehaiw 
aoterisUcs,  yet  often  blended  together  in  diflbrent 
proportaoiis,  and  mdtSng  one  into  the  other  by 
hardly  perceptible  degrees.  Each  has  its  counter- 
part in  the  teaching  of  Christian  theologians. 
The  language  of  the  K.  T.  stands  apart  from  and 
«bove  alL  (1.)  To  the  Idealist  school  of  Aleian- 
dria,  of  which  Pbilo  is  the  repreaentatlve,  paradise 
was  nothing  more  than  a  symbol  and  an  alkgory. 
Traces  of  ^is  way  of  looking  at  it  had  appeared 
previously  in  the  teaching  o?  the  Son  of  Siraeh. 
The  four  riven  of  £den  are  figures  of  the  wido 
streams  of  Wisdom,  and  she  is  aa  tho  brook  which 
becomes  a  river  and  waters  the  Paradise  of  God 
(Ecclus.  zsiv.  35-30).  This,  however,  was  com- 
patible with  the  reoognitk>n  of  Gen.  ii.  as  spssldng 
oi  a  fiut.  To  PhUo  the  thought  of  the  fiust  wu 
unendurable.  The  primm-al  history  spoke  of  no 
garden  such  as  men  plant  and  water.  Spiritual 
psrfection  (ipeHi)  was  the  only  paradise.  The 
tnes  that  grew  in  it  were  the  thoughts  of  the 
spiritual  man.  The  fruits  which  they  bore  were 
lUe  and  knowledge  and  immortality.  The  four 
liven  flowing  from  one  source  are  the  four  virtues 
jf  the  later  Platonista,  each  derived  from  the  same 
jource  of  goodness  (Phib,  de  AlUg,  L).  It  Is  ob- 
vious that  a  system  of  interpretation  such  as  this 
was  not  likely  to  become  popular.  It  was  confined 
to  a  single  school,  possibly  to  a  single  teacher.  It 
has  little  or  nothing  conesponding  to  it  in  the  N.  T. 

(2.)  The  Rabbinic  schools  of  Palertine  present- 
ed a  phase  of  thought  the  nry  opposito  of  that  of 
the  Alexandrian  writer.  They  hnd  tlieir  deaorip- 
taoiis,  definite  and  detailed,  a  complete  topography 
of  the  unseen  world.  Psradise,  the  gsrden  of 
Eden,  ezisted  still,  and  they  discussed  t^  question 
)f  its  locality.  The  answen  were  not  always  con- 
listent  with  each  other.  It  was  for  oflT  in  the  dis- 
tant Fast,  further  than  the  Ibot  of  man  had  trod. 
A  was  a  region  of  the  worki  of  the  dead,  of  Sheol, 
a  the  heart  of  the  earth.  Qdienna  was  on  <me 
tide,  frith  its  flames  and  torments.  Paradise  on 
the  oti'er,  the  intermediate  home  of  the  bleeeed. 
(Oomp.  >Vet8tein,  Grotins,  and  Schoettgen  on  Luc 
ixiii.)  The  potriarehs  were  there,  Abraham,  and 
•saae,  and  Jacob,  ready  to  receive  their  foithftil 
lescendanu  mto  their  bosoms  (Joseph,  dt  Mace 
s.  13).  The  highest  place  of  honor  at  the  foast 
tC  the  blessed  souls  was  Abraham's  bosom  (Luke 
ivC  S3),  on  which  the  new  heir  of  immortality  re- 
ittned  as  the  fovored  and  honored  guest.    Or, 
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sgain,  paradin  was  nsHfasr  «  the  earth, 
in  it,  but  above  it»  hi  the  third  heaven,  er  fas  esst 
higher  erb.  [Hsavbk.]  Or  then « 
adisss,  the  upper  and  the  bwer — one  in 
for  those  who  had  attained  the  heights  of 
—one  hi  earth,  for  thoae  who  had  lived  hot  de- 
cently (Sehoettgen,  Bar.  Bakin  Jpoe.  IL  7),  eal 
the  heavenly  jptn/im  was  sixty  timss  as  large  at 
the  whole  hraer  earth  ( Ejssame^er,  £iUd§dkL  Jsi- 
dtntk.  Ii.  p.  fl07).  Eaeh  had  aeven  palaeaBi  and  in 
eaoh  pakoe  were  its  appropriete  dwellen  {i6mL  p. 
30S).  As  the  li^teoas  dead  entered  paradlee, 
angels  atripped  than  of  their  gnve^fothee,  arrayvd 
thttn  in  new  robes  of  gfory,  and  placed  on  their 
heads  diadems  of  goU  and  pcark  (Aid.  p.  310). 
Then  was  no  night  thsre.  Its  pavement  wae  of 
prsoMMis  stones.  Plants  of  hsidmg  power  and 
wondrous  fragrance  grew  on  the  banka  of  ita 
streams  (Hid,  p.  313).  Vtom  this  fewer  paraiHw 
the  souls  of  the  dead  row  on  sabbaths  and  vm 
ibast-days  to  the  higher  (tfisdL  p.  318),  when  evcij 
day  there  was  the  prsssnce  of  Jehovah  tmUt^ 
coancUwithHissafaito(iNdLp.3aO).  (Oomp.  nlse 
Sehoettgen,  Hot,  Htk  m  Ltus.  zzili) 

(3.)  Out  of  the  diseossions  snd  theorisB  of  Urn 
Rabbia,  then  grew  a  broad  popolsr  bellei;  fixed  fai 
the  hearts  of  men,  aecepked  without  dleenssion, 
blending  with  thsir  bset  hopn.  Their  prayer  for 
the  dying  or  the  dead  wu  that  his  sonl  might  reel 
in  pandisSf  in  the  garden  of  Eden  (MainonideB, 
Porta  Mont,  quoted  by  Wetstsin  m  Luc  xxiU.; 
Taykir,  FmenU  Sermon  em  Skr  G,  Dakkm).  Hie 
belief  of  the  Essence,  as  reported  by  Jossphns  {B 
J.  U.  8,  §  11),  may  be  aecepked  as  a  foir  itpsiMBu 
tation  of  the  thoughto  of  thoae  who,  like  theB^ 
were  not  trained  in  the  Rabbinical  scboola,  Hving 
in  a  simple  and  mon  childlike  faith.  To 
accordingly  paradise  was  a  foivoff  land,  a 
where  tlwre  was  no  snornhing  liesi,  no 
cold,  where  the  soft  west-wind  from  the  ocean  Unr 
forevenncre.  The  riskms  of  the  M  book  of  Be- 
drss,  though  not  irithont  an  admlxtaueof  dwistiaii 
thoughts  and  phrsses,  may  be  looked  upon  as  np- 
reeenting  this  phew  of  feeling.  Tbere  also  wt 
have  the  picture  of  a  foir  garden,  streama  of  nrilk 
and  honey,  twelve  treee  hden  with  diven  IhdtB, 
mighty  mountains  whereon  grow  lilies  and  roaee 
(U.  19)— a  pUce  faito  which  the  wicked  ehaO  not 
enter. 

It  is  with  this  popuhr  belief,  rather  than  with 
that  of  either  eehool  of  Jewish  thought,  that  Urn 
huiguage  of  the  N.  T.  connects  itself.  In  this,  ae 
in  other  instanoee,  it  is  made  the  starting-point 
for  an  education  which  leads  men  to  rise  from  it  to 
higher  thoughts.  Ihe  old  word  is  kept,  and  ie 
rsiaed  to  a  new  dignity  or  power.  It  Is  signtfiesnt, 
indeed,  that  the  vrord  <*  paradise  **  nowhere  oocnn 
in  the  pubUe  teaohii^g  of  our  Lord,  or  ir  liis  in* 
terconrse  with  hie  own  disciples.  Connected  ea  ft 
had  been  with  the  thoughto  of  a  seneooos  happi- 
ness, it  was  not  the  fittest  or  the  belt  word  mm 
those  whom  He  was  training  to  rise  out  of  nnsoooa 
thoughts  to  the  higlier  regions  of  -the  spiritual  ttfo. 
For  them,  accordingly,  the  kingdom  of  Heaven, 
the  kingdom  of  God,  are  the  woids  most  dwsit  c^. 
The  blttsedness  of  the  pure  in  heart  is  that  thef 
shall  see  (Sod.  If  huiguage  borrowed  firom  theii 
common  speech  Is  ussd  at  other  timee,  if  thej  heat 
of  the-marrii^pe«ipper  and  the  new  irine,  it  is  not 
till  they  ban  been  taught  to  understand  parabin 
and  to  separate  the  figure  from  the  reality.  Will 
the  thief  dyiqg  on  the  croas  the  can  was  dfAnnl 
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Wii  «a  ■Miiiiw  nothing  in  Um  robbw>OQtlaw,  but 
IhiiaMwt  wmdisotaUrjtotum  of  popular  btli«f.  Wo 
tmi  voQ  boliove  thai  the  word  lued  bere»  and  hore 
mIj,  in  the  wholo  ooune  of  the  Goipel  history, 
had  «  apoiial  fitnew  lor  him.  Uia  rev«nneo»  ajnu- 
poihj,  mpentanoe^  hope,  attend  themaelTM  in  the 
pAjcr,  **  Lord,  xemembcr  me  whin  thou  eomeit 
into  thj  kingdom  r*  What  were  the  thoughto  of 
the  eniianr  ae  to  thai  kingdom  we  do  not  know. 
UntHi  ibej  were  wap&naiaaXij  raiaed  above  the 
level  which  the  diaoijiea  had  reaehed  by  alow  and 
paktfol  stepa,  they  must  have  been  ntingled  with 
viMMM  of  an  eartUy  gk>ry,  of  pomp,  and  Wotory, 
and  trinmph.  The  amwar  to  his  prayer  gave  him 
what  he  needed  moot,  the  aaannuice  of  immediate 
left  and  pcacab  The  word  paradiie  spoke  to  himi 
as  to  oilier  Jewa,  of  repoee,  shelter,  joy — the 
greatest  eontrssi  possible  to  the  thint,  and  agony, 
and  shame  of  the  boon  upon  the  ones.  Bndi^ 
msntary  as  hb  pievioas  thMghls  of  it  might  be, 
this  was  the  word  fittest  ibr  the  edneation  of  hb 
ipiiii. 

There  is  a  like  signifiosnoe  in  the  general  ab* 
isnee  of  the  word  fix>m  the  bngoage  of  the  £pi»- 
Uss..  Here  slso  it  is  found  nowhere  in  the  dimet 
teaching.  It  oecnrs  only  in  paaiagea  thai  are 
spocalyptie,  and  therefore  almost  of  neecssity  sym- 
bolie.  St.  PMil  speaks  of  one,  apparently  of  Um- 
■eU^  as  having  been  **  caught  up  into  pandise,''  as 
baving  thers  heard  things  that  mig^i  not  be  ut- 
lered  (2  Cor.  zii.  4).a  In  the  messsge  to  the  fint 
of  the  Seven  Churches  of  Asia,  "  the  tree  of  life 
whieh  is  in  the  midst  of  the  pandise  of  God,'*  ap- 
pssrs  as  the  reward  of  him  that  overeometh,  the 
•ymbol  of  an  eternal  blessedness.  (Comp.  Dean 
IVsneh,  Comin.  on  (As  Ej^tdu  to  the  Swrni 
Qmrck€My  in  k)c)  The  thing,  though  not  the 
wsrd,  appeals  in  the  ek)sing  visions  of  Rev.  xbL 

(4.)  Tbe  eager  cnrioeity  which  prompts  men  to 
press  on  into  the  things  behind  the  i«il,  has  led 
them  to  oonstmet  hypcihesss  more  or  lees  definite 
ss  to  the  intermediate  state,  and  these  have  aflbet- 
sd  the  thoughts  which  Christian  writerv  have  con- 
neeted  with  the  word  psradise.  Patristie  and  kter 
intsvpnten  follow,  as  has  bssn  notiosd,  in  the  foot- 
steps of  (he  Jewish  sebools.  To  Origen  and  others 
ef  a  like  spiritoxd  insight,  paradise  b  but  a  syno- 
nym for  a  region  of  lib  and  immortality — one 
tnd  tbe  same  with  the  third  heaven  (Jerome,  Ep. 
id  Jch.  Hierm,  in  Wordsworth  on  2  Cor.  xii.). 
So  for  as  it  b  a  place,  it  b  as  a  school  in  which  the 
sods  of  men  are  trained  and  bam  to  judge  rightly 
of  the  things  (hey  have  done  and  seen  on  earth 
:Qrigen,  tU  Prine,  ti.  12).  The  sermon  of  BasU, 
ig  ParaduQf  gives  an  eloquent  repressntation  of 
Jb^  eommon  belief  of  Christians  who  were  neither 
nyatieal  nor  spseubtive.  Mhids  at  once  logical 
ud  ecnsnons  esk  questbns  as  to  the  bcality,  and 
he  answera  are  wildly  eof\jeeturaL    It  b  not  in 
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a  For  the  qvasOons  (1)  wfasthsr  the  rqpMf  of  8t 
*anl  wsA  oorponal  or  lnoorpor>«l,  (2)  whether  the 
Urd  heaven  b  to  be  Umtlfled  tfith  or  dbdngnbhed 
feom  pandise,  (8)  whether  tbb  was  the  upper  or  the 
ewer  paradise  of  the  Jewish  sehools,  coop.  Meyer, 
VordBwarth,  Atford,  in  Isc  ;  Ai^nst.  dt  Om,  ad  Utt, 
«.;  Lndwlg,  Dia§.  *  taptm  AraK,  hi  Menthen'B 
Jbseifrsa.  Intssprsled  by  the  eunent  Jewish  belief 
#lhe  pselodfWe  sMiy  lefor  the  «IIUM  A«evM»  ton 


ef  the  DIvtee  eiory ;  "FW«tfbr,"toa 
«•  bUowshIp  of  the  rishtsoBs  deed,  waiting  In 
essB  ao4  pseee  foe  thsb  final  rssuneetkai. 
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Hades,  and  b  therefore  difibmt  from  Abinhtm*i 
bosom  (TertulL  d»  IduL  e.  13).  U  b  above  and 
beyond  the  worid,  separated  flfom  it  by  a  waU  of 
fire  (TertoU.4]wi.  0.47).  It  b  the  •«refrigoriam" 
for  all  laithAil  sonb,  where  they  have  the  vision  of 
seinte,  and  angeb,  and  of  Christ  himself  (Just.  H. 
ib^NMS.  ad  Orthodox,  76  and  86),  or  for  those 
only  who  sre  entitled,  as  martyrs,  fresh  from  the 
baptism  of  hbod,  to  a  apecial  reward  above  their 
feUows  (Tertull.  </e  Amnu  e.  66).^  It  b  in  the 
fourth  heaven  (Cbm.  Aks.  Fi^agtB.  §  51).  It  b 
in  eoroe  unknown  regbn  of  the  earth,  whsra  the 
sesa  and  skiea  meet,  £ghcr  than  any  earthly  moni^ 
tain  (Joann.  Damaso.  (b  Ortkod,  Fid,  U.  11),  mi 
had  thus  escaped  the  waters  of  the  Fbod  (P.  Lofli 
berd,  SmUeiU,  ii  17,  £.).  It  hes  besn  identiM 
with  the  ^uAM  of  1  Pet  iii*  lOt  «id  tbe  spirili 
in  it  are  those  of  the  antediluvian  races  who  r»> 
peuted  before  the  great  deetruetbn  overtook  them 
(Bishop  Honby,  Sermons,  zz.).  (Comp.  an  ebb- 
orate  note  in  Tbib,  CwkaB  Agncryph.  N.  T,  p. 
764.)  The  word  enton  largely,  as  might  be  ex- 
pected, into  the  apocryphal  literature  of  the  eariy 
Church.  Where  the  true  (Soepeb  ere  most  reti> 
cent,  the  mythicaHue  most  exnUrant  The  (3k)e- 
pel  of  Nicodemus,  in  narrating  Christ*s  victory 
over  Hades  (the  **  harrowing  of  hell "  of  our  early 
English  mysteries),  teUs  how,  till  then,  Enoch  and 
Elgah  had  been  ito  sob  inbabitanbc  — how  the 
penitent  robber  was  there  with  hb  eroes  on  the 
night  of  the  crucifixion  —  how  the  soub  of  the 
patriarchs  were  led  thither  by  Christ,  and  were  re- 
ceived  by  the  archangel  Michael,  as  he  kept  watch 
with  the  flaming  swords  at  the  gate.  In  the  apoo- 
ryphal  Acta  Phittppi  (Tischeodorf,  Act.  ApooL  p. 
89),  the  Apostb  b  sentenoed  to  remain  for  forty 
days  outside  the  dreb  of  paradise,  because  be  had 
given  way  to  auger  and  cursed  the  peopb  of  Hie- 
rapotis  for  their  unbelief. 

(5.)  Tbo  bter  history  of  the  word  presenb  some 
bets  of  interest.  Accepting  in  thb,  as  in  other 
instances,  the  mythical  ebmenb  of  eastern  Chria- 
tianity,  Um  creed  of  Isbm  presented  to  ib  foUowert 
the  hope  of  a  sensuous  parsdise,  and  the  Fenbn 
word  was  transplanted  through  it  into  the  bn- 
guagee  spoken  by  them.<<  In  the  West  it  passss 
through  some  strange  transformations,  and  de^ 
soends  to  baser  uses.  Hie  thought  that  men  on 
entering  the  Church  of  Christ  returned  to  the 
blessedness  which  Adam  had  forfeited,  was  sym- 
bolieed  in  the  church  architecture  of  the  fourth 
century.  The  narthex,  or  atrium,  in  which  wers 
assembled  thoee  who,  not  being^€fe/es  in  full  com* 
munion,  were  not  admitted  into  the  interior  of  tht 
building,  was  known  as  the  "Paradise"  of  the 
church  (Alt,  CWtes,  p.  591).  Athauasius,  ii  hm 
been  said,  speaks  sconifhUy  of  Arianism  ae  oas^ 
ing  into  thb  paradise,*  implying  thai  it  ndilrwsed 
itMlf  to  the  ignorant  and  untaught    In  the  Weit 


i  A  spsobl  trsatbp  by  TertoUbn,  ib  ibra#tei,  b 
unfortunate  lost. 

c  One  oaoeof  thto  belkf  b  found  In  the  Tnlg.  ef 
Bocloi.  xliv.  16,  ^  txanslatui  est  in  panufuMR,**  in  ttie 
of  any  coimpondlDg  word  in  the  Grsak 


d  Thus  It  oeeuis  In  the  Koran  hi  the  foim  Jkdmmf 
end  the  nams  ef  the  Fsrsbn  poet  Isrdusl  is  probaMy 
derived  from  tt  (Bumbsldt'S  Cbimof ,  II.  note  280). 

•  Tbe  peesMO  quoted  by  Alt  b  from  Onu,  e.  Aritm. 
IL  (vol.  I.  p.  8017,  Oolon.  18B6):  Kel  ^Oftrmk  edAas 
•levA^iir eb  rkr  wmfijnsm  v<r  bsAybr.    Imsnbuf 
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ipt  Inwe  a  ohrage  of  Itafn,  tod  000  lingiihr  dunge 
of  appliMtion.  Pandlio  bwomet  In  tone  Iteiiaii 
diiikwtii  I'toaviM,  mmI  thb  pMSM  taito  the  IVeneh 
pnrvk,^  denoting  the  veetani  potoh  of  n  ehureh, 
or  the  opeD  epooe  in  front  of  it  (Dneengei, «.  o. 
upwrieue";  Dies,  Eiymohp,  W9ti9H>,  p.  708). 
In  the  eborch  this  spaoe  wee  oeoopled,  as  no  hnfo 
leeii,  by  Um  Iovw  elewn  of  the  people.  The  ivord 
iree  trenefetrcd  ftom  the  pleee  of  wonhip  to  the 
piece  of  anraeemeBt,  and,  thoufi^  the  poeitkn  wae 
entirely  diflhrant,  wee  applied  to  the  higlieet  and 
efaeepat  gallery  of  a  French  theatre  (Alt,  CMrne, 
L  •.)!  iSy  eome,  how«?ff,  tide  me  of  the  woid  ie 
eeoneeted  only  with  tlie  extreme  height  of  the  gal- 
hry,  Jnet  ae  •»eh«mfai  de  Paradie**  li  a  proverUal 
phraee  for  tmj  epecielly  arduoae  vndcrtaking  (Be- 
KhereUe,  Di^mmnrt  Fnmgnh),         E.  H.  P. 

•  On  this  Bul]|$rat  Me  W.  A.  Alger's  CrHuKd 
Sitiory  of  tkt  DoctrvM  of  n  FfOm^  Li^ty  4th 
cd.  N.  Y.  1866,  and  for  the  literatnre,  the  biUio- 
grapbical  Appendix  to  that  work  (comp.  refcranese 
hi  the  ladez  of  Sol|§eots).  A. 

PAHAH  (rn«jn,  with  the  def.  article  \tht 
A«|^er]t  ^o^;  Alei.  K^g^\  Apftphara)^  one  of 
the  ciUes  in  the  territory  allotted  to  fieqjamin, 
named  only  in  the  Usts  of  the  conquest  (Josh,  xviii. 
83).  It  occurs  in  the  first  of  the  two  groups  into 
which  the  towns  of  Bei\jamin  are  divided,  which 
seems  to  contain  those  of  the  oortbem  and  eestem 
portions  of  the  tribe,  between  Jericho,  Bethel,  and 
Geba;  the  towns  of  the  south,  ihnn  Gibeon  to  Je- 
ruealem,  being  enumerated  in  the  second  group. 

In  the  Onomattiotm  ("Aphra")  it  is  specified 
by  Jerome  only  —  the  text  of  Kussbius  being 
wanting,  —  as  five  miles  east  of  DetheL  No  traces 
of  the  name  have  yet  been  found  in  that  poeition ; 
but  the  name  Fdmh  exists  further  to  the  S.  £. 
attached  to  the  Wady  F&rah^  one  of  the  eouthem 
branches  of  the  great  Wady  Swpemitf  and  to  a 
sits  of  ruins  at  the  Junction  of  the  same  with  the 
main  valley. 

This  identification,  first  suggested  by  Dr.  Robin- 
son (i.  439),  is  supported  by  Van  de  Velde  {Memoir ^ 
p.  339 )  and  &kb wars  (p.  1 26 ).  The  drswbeck  men- 
tioned by  Dr.  K.,  namely,  that  the  Arabic  word 
(es  <*  mouse  *')  difiers  in  signification  from  the  He- 
brew ("  the  cow  *')  is  not  of  much  force,  since  it  is 
the  habit  of  modern  namee  to  cling  to  similarity 
of  sound  with  the  ancient  namee,  rather  than  of 
signification.     (Compare  BtU'Ur;  el  Aai^  etc.) 

A  view  of  Wady  Fdi'ah  is  given  by  Barday 
( Cityt  etc  p.  5&8),  who  proposes  it  for  iEasoM.  G. 

•  PARALYTIC,  HBALINO  OF  THE. 

[lioUBic,  vol.  ii.  p.  1104.] 

PAHAN,    EL-PAOEtAN    iV^     ^*H 

I^P :  ^op^,  LXX.  and  Joeeph. ;  [1  Sam.  xxv. 
I,  Rom.  M«&r,  Vat  Moor:  Pharan]), 

1  It  is  shown  under  Radbsh  that  the  name 
Peian  oorreeponds  probably  in  general  outline  with 
Ibe  desert  et-  T\h.  The  Sinaitie  desert,  including  the 
w  5dge  of  metamorphie  rooks,  granite,  syenite,  and 


M  hl»  coi\)ectQre  i^,  it  may  bo  questioiied  wtMihsr  the 
•airaein  which  he  flndtf  in  tiM  words  Is  not  ttie 
Hon  of  his  own  Imacliiatien.  There  se«ns  no 
for  lefciilpg  th«  word  piwmdiee  to  any  seedoa  of 
Ohnrch,  but  ratiior  Co  the  Chnieh  as  a  irtiole  (oemp. 
f  aguek  ife  Qm.  ad  UCt.  xil.).  The  Arians  neie  to  it 
vtet  the  attpMit  had  hasa  lo  tba 


porphyry,  set  ae  it  w«n,  in  a  supeiiWal 
old  red  ean<htone,  fonas  neerty  a  seslsni 
with  its  apex  eenthwarda,  and  hming  ite 
npper  edge  not  a  strslgiiti,  bnt  eencaw 
^  the  fMge,  in  ehoft,  of  the  e^  71b  range  of 
taiiie,  estendliv  aboat  ISO  miiee  fooB  esst  to 
with  a  slight  ^  the  eorve  of  the  afofesOd 
seathwarde.  Speeking  general^,  the 
of  Sinsi  (Num.  x.  IS,  xii.  16),faiwhldi  the 
statkms  of  Tebenh  and  Haaerath,  if  llie 
[HABBaonf]  be  identieal  with  iiMdfterd,  eve  pmb- 
ably  faNlnded  towards  its  N.  £.  Ifanit,  mny  beeaM 
to  He  S.  of  the  tt-Tik  rsnga,  the  wflderaeee  of 
Pkran  N.  of  it,  and  the  ontf  to  end  when  the 
begbM.  That  of  iVamn  is  a  etieteh  of 
ibrmathm,  the  ehalk  Mng  eovered  with 
gmrel,  mixed  with  Uaek  fint  and  diiftli^  mmi. 
The  snrfoee  of  thie  extensive  deeeii  tmci  ie  n  ibpe 
aeeending  towarde  the  nforth,  and  In  il  appeer  to 
rise  (by  Rnss^gger'e  aaap,  ftwn  iHiieh  OMst  of  the 
previoue  deeeriptien  is  tahen)  three  chalky  ridgee, 
as  it  were,  tenaoes  of  monntainooa  formatioa,  aO 
to  the  W.  of  a  line  drawn  ftxwi  Rnt  Mekammed 
to  K4aatd'An$k  on  the  Mediterrsnean.  The 
eeravan-route  ftom  Cairo  to  Ahnbn  croasss  the  tt- 
Tlk  deeert  fai  a  Une  from  W.  to  E.,  a  iittk  S.  In 
this  wide  tiact,  whioh  extends  northwards  to  join 
the  "  wildemees  of  Beer^faeba*'  (Gen.  xxL  Sl^  cf. 
14),  and  caatward  probably  to  tlie  wilderness  of  Zin 
[Kadbbr]  on  the  Edomitish  border,  Ishmael  dwelt, 
end  there  probably  his  posterity  originally  multi- 
plied. Ascending  northwards  firom  it  on  a  meridian 
to  the  K.  of  fieer-eheba,  we  should  reach  Maon  and 
Oarmel,  or  that  southern  portion  of  the  tentteiy 
of  Judah,  W.  of  the  Deed  Sea,  known  ae  « the 
Booth,"  where  the  waste  dumgee  gradually  into 
an  uninhabited  paetnre4and,  at  leaet  in  spring  and 
autumn,  and  in  which,  under  the  name  of  *«  Pamn," 
NabalfedhisfkN!ks(iSam.xxv.  1).  Between  the 
wilderness  of  Paran  and  that  of  Zin  no  atriet  de- 
marcation exists  in  the  narrative,  nor  do  the  natnral 
(Stores  of  the  regkm,  so  ihr  ae  yet  aarertalned, 
yield  a  well-defined  boundary.  The  name  of  Phran 
aeems,  as  in  the  stccy  of  Ishmael,  to  have  pre- 
dominated towards  the  western  eitrendty  of  the 
northern  deeert  fimntier  of  et-71i^,  and  m  Nam. 
xxxiv.  4  the  wiUsroess  of  Zin,  not  Paran,  is  spokai 
of  as  the  eouthem  border  of  the  land  or  of  the 
tribe  of  Judah  (Josh.  xv.  3).  If  by  the  Paran 
region  wa  undeiatand  **that  great  and  tenible 
wildemees  "  so  emphatically  described  as  the  haont 
of  noxious  crsatnres  and  the  terror  of  the  way- 
forer  (Deat  i.  19,  viii.  15),  then  we  might  eee  how 
the  adjacent  traiete,  whbh  still  must  be  caOed 
•*  wiUemess,"  might,  either  as  baring  less  repul- 
sive featurss,  or  becsuse  they  ky  neer  to  eome 
settled  country,  have  a  specbl  nomenclature  of  their 
own.  For  the  latter  reeeon  the  wildemeesee  of 
Zin,  eastward  towards  Edom  and  Monnt  Seir.  end 
of  Shur,  westvrard  towards  Egypt,  might  be  thus 
distinguished;  for  the  former  reaeon  that  of  Sin 
and  Sinai.  It  wouU  not  be  ineonsifltent  with  the 
rules  of  Scriptorsl  nomencbtare,  if  we  soppeas 
these  accessory  wilds  to  be  sometimes  inchsded 


a  This  word  wlU  ha  flkmUar  te  eeany 
tho  t<B«sponsioMS  h&  Aarviso  "  ef  the  Oxford 
of  examlnadOD,  howover  little  ther  n^y 
have  eeimaeted  that  plaee  with  their 
adke.    By othen,  however,  Paiiiswi  (or -ms) 
fived  «a  parvie  paetis  iU  edoelli*>  ( 
la  Lamgwe  .FVaiv*  e.  t.  "  Vmnh  "). 


Q%.A 


rARAjr 

afwildcncnrfPnu;" 
maj  piriwfi  BMdlfr  tba 
It  dkM  8.  c<  tfa>  a-TU, 
m  of  Sitwt,  vhI  M.  of  it  thai 
1  Mriel];,  tbo  viklii^ 
'd  Mm  M  U>  n 
[KiDMIi.]  If, 
r,  H  pcevfooilj  hinted,  tbaj  niaf  ia  uolher 
•io«  ka  mtaidad  t  orulMppiif,,  m  <B<mcn  auUj 
oidaitand  bow  OMdoriaooitr,  wlxn  ba  "  itiioM " 
Iba  paaplw  8.  of  tba  DohI  Sm,  ntunad  roond  lU 
M^M>Lwii  oWTC  to  ttw  d-fuao,  or  -tanbtDtta- 
tua  tt  Fhu,"  Tinmi  h  lodieitiag  a  locally  in 
iMaaaUwi  with  tint  wtidcnMa  of  Pann,  and  j*t 
•loM,  ai^iUBiUj,  to  Uial  D«d  Saa  borte  (Oaa. 
11.-6). 
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j  by  1  K.  iL  18,  lh>n  wliicli  ira  fbitlKr  Inn 
Um  bet  of  Ha  bch«  an  InhabM*!  naiwi;  and  Iht 

Cdon  mjnirad  b;  tin  oontaxt  imn»  cot  Ixtwaad 
ian  and  B|rTPt-  IT  n  ara  to  naowille  tlna* 
pawigw  bf  tlw  aid  of  Ilia  pvional  blMor?  ef 
Moo,  n  ■enu  oMtaln  that  tba  loeil  Uidlan  of 
tha  SInktiB  panliinla  mut  ham  klo  nor  th* 
Mount  HoRb  itail  (Ei.  IlL  1,  iiill.  1-S).  Tha 
■lU  of  tha  "  Ptna  "  if  Hadad  tba  EdomlU  xaiMt 
then  hava  Ud  Io  tba  N.  W.  er  Egyptian  ^ds  el 
Hocab.  Tbi*  briogt  tM.  if  wf  aHnma  ao;  prim, 
oipal  momlalD,  weapt  SwMI,"  at  tba  wt>da  &ia^ 
Itia  groop,  to  tie  ■<  Ut  UiiiDl  of  Ood,"  w  di»i  H 
tha  Waif  Ftirtm  that  tha  rimilarit)'  of  n*na> 
aopportad  b;  the  reoantlj  aipnaaed  o~'  '~~    ~* 


■obrtaotial  bdentltj.  Rittv  (tiJ.  iIt.  p.  T40,  T41 
and  StanliT  (pp.  10-41}  both  oonakdar  Ifaat  Iteph- 
iHm  k  ta  be  iMud  h    Wadf  Ftinm,  and  ■ 


triMdf  JhMa 

•Iba  place  Id  tbe  whole  paDtafnb  noma,  from  lla 
local  adnutagu,  to  haT*  bam  ao  Rkdj  to  form  an 
MnpM  In  Si^uoD'a  tiina  bstwean  Edom  and 
Egjpt.  Bluekhardt  {Syria,  elc  p.  BOS)  dwiibai 
thii  wad;  aa  narrowing  in  otw  ^  lo  100  |«ei, 
•■d  adda  that  tha  bigb  motmtaiDi  a^tiaent,  aad 
Iba  Ibicfc  wooda  wblch  dotb*  it,  oontHbula  witli 
the  bad  water  to  maks  it  onhaJthj,  bnt  that  it  ia, 
for  prodaettTHMB,  tha  flacat  nliej'  in  the  whola 
faninml'i  aontaining  Ibur  mika  s(  gardeni  and 
dale-gTDTta.  Tet  ha  think)  it  wai  not  the  Paian 
i  Soipture.  ProfiMor  Slantej,  on  tha  contiar;, 
•ana  to  tpak  oil  thia  pdnt  with  gnatcr  conB- 
oiaa  in  thia  aflnnatiri  than  parh^a  on  anj  other 
IHatiDc  eoDDaeted  with  tbe  l^iodiu.     "  ~  — 


■  wV  dMW  AobM  net  b 


a^Jaent  to  the  TV'ii^ 
TlM  •^etaJik  manna"  of  the  tanntiA 
grow)  wild  there  (SeelHn,  Rtitta,  UL  75),  at 
don  the  colocysik,  tic.  (Bobineon,  I.  121-lM). 
What  could  hare  lad  Witwr  (a.  e.  "  Paran  "}  lo 
plan  al-Paran  near  Elath,  it  ia  not  eair  lo  i^, « 
pedatlj  ai  he  girca  no  authoritj. 

8.  "Mount"  Pann  ooaun  onl^  In  twD  pMtk 
paHgiia  (Deut.  uilil.  9i  Hah.  iil.  S),  in  OM  o( 
which  SInal  and  Seir appaar  le  hlaal  aim— iiliii,  (• 
the  other  Teman  and  (tv.  T)  Cuban  and  MidtUL 
We  need  hanll;'  panea  to  iuqnii*  in  what  hem 
Selr  oan  he  brangfat  into  etie  local  jiew  with  3li^ 
It  ia  clear  flom  a  third  poetie  pMeage,  In  whl^ 
Peran  doca  not  appear  (ilndg.  t.  4,  fi),  hot  whieh 
eoalaini  •<  Sdr,"  men  Utanllj  detnmined  b; 
"  Edom,"  itOl  in  tbe  eama  local  oonnectlon  wUb 


hlftan  laafa  ef  Wlttt  ta 
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•SiiMd,**  thftt  the  llebraw  found  no  difficuHj  in 
viewing  Um  giMtcr  loeim  of  God*i  mauifctUtion 
in  the  Ezodns  aa  hiatorkally  and  morally,*  if  not 
loeaOj  oonneeted.  At  any  rate  Mount  Paran  here 
nay  with  aa  good  a  right  be  elaimed  for  the 
Sinaitic  at  for  the  Edomitiah  aide  of  the  difficulty. 
And  the  distanoe,  after  all,  from  Horeb  to  Mount 
Seir  waa  probably  one  of  ten  daya  or  leia  (Deut  i. 
2).  It  ia  not  unlikely  that  if  the  Wady  Ftiran  be 
the  Paran  proper,  the  name  "  Mount**  Paran  may 
haw  been  either  aaitgned  to  the  apeekl  membo' 
(the  northweatem)  of  the  Sinaitie  monntain.group 
which  Ilea  aiQaoent  to  that  wady,*  or  to  the  whole 
Sinaitie  dnster.  That  special  member  ia  the  five- 
peaked  ridge  of  SerbAL  If  this  view  for  the  aite 
of  Paran  ia  correct,  the  laraelitea  muat  have  pro- 
ceeded from  their  encampment  by  the  aea  (Num. 
uiiii.  10),  probably  TVryiMA  [Wildskxbss  or 
THB  Wandbkiko],  by  the  *«  middle  **  route  of  the 
three  indicated  by  Stanley  (pp.  38,  89). 

H.  H. 

PAR3AR  r^'^BOi  with  the  definite  arti- 
ek  [aee  bdow]:  «Bia8«xeM^rotft:  cefiaAs).  A 
word  occurring  in  Hebrew  and  A.  V.  only  in  1 
Chr.  xivi.  18,  but  there  found  twice:  **At  the 
Parbar  weatward  four  (Levitee)  at  the  eauaeway 
two  at  the  Parbar."  From  thia  paasage,  and  alao 
from  the  context,  it  would  leem  that  Parbar  waa 
aome  place  on  the  wtat  aide  of  the  Temple  inck>- 
aure,  the  aame  aide  with  the  eauaeway  and  the  gate 
Shallecheth.  The  latter  waa  ckiee  to  the  eauae- 
way —  perhapa  on  it  aa  the  Bab  SiUUu  now  ia  — 
and  we  know  ftt>ra  ita  remaina  that  the  cauaewaT 
waa  at  the  extreme  north  of  the  weateni  wall 
Parbar  therefore  muat  have  been  aouth  of  Shal- 
■echeth. 

Aa  to  the  meaning  of  the  name,  the  Rabbia 
generally  agree  <<  iii  tranalating  it  *(the  outaide 
plaoe;  *'  while  modem  authoritka  take  it  aa  equiv- 
alent to  the  pnredWm «  in  9  K.  zxiii.  11  (A.  V. 
*^  aoburba  '*),  a  word  ahnoat  identical  with  pa^ifar^ 
and  used  by  the  early  Jewish  interpretera  aa  the 
equivalent  of  mifft-dshim,  the  precincts  (A.  V. 
"suburbs*')  of  the  Levitical  eitiea  Acc«pUng 
this  interpretation,  there  ia  no  difficulty  in  identi- 
fying the  Parbar  with  the  suburb  (rh  vpodcruow) 
mentioned  by  Joeephus  in  describing  Herod*s  Tem- 
ple (AnL  XT.  11,  i  5),  as  lying  hi  the  deep  valley 
which  separated  the  wcat  wall  of  the  Temple  from 
the  city  oppoaite  it;  in  other  worda,  the  aouthem 
end  of  the  Tyropoeon,  which  inten-enea  between 
the  Wailing  PhM»  and  the  (so-called)  Zioo.  The 
two  gatea  in  the  original  wall  wera  in  Herod's 
Tem|9e  increased  to  four. 

a  The  language  In  the  three  paasagas  (Deut.  zzxtll. 
2 ;  Hab.  111. ;  Judg.  ▼.  4,  6)  la  as  striUngljr  similar  aa 
la  the  purport  and  spirit  of  all  the  three.  All  deaertbe 
a  apMtoal  prweuuee  maaifteled  by  natural  conTulsloos 
attendant ;  and  all  are  conflnned  by  Pa.  Isvitt.  7, 8, 
In  which  81oal  alone  la  nanied.  We  maj  almoat 
regard  this  lofty  rhapaody  aa  a  ccHnmooplaoe  of  the 
Insptred  song  of  triumph,  In  which  the  sevr  leoma  to 
\mr9  earth  so  fitr  beneath  htm  that  the  preelseneas  of 
fBographio  detail  is  lost  to  his  riew. 

»  Out  cf  the  Wadg  Arnm,  In  an  eaattfly  dliertion, 
maa  the  Wadf  Shefkhy  whieh  eondnets  the  tmveUsr 
ifaweHy  to  the  "  modem  Boreb.»    See  meperfS  map. 

c  What  Hebrew  wort  the  LXZ.  read  hers  to  net 


theTtazgnmef  the 


PARMffifAB 

It  doea  nei  fiAow  (as  aooe  hsve  aHtneedt 
Parbar  waa  idcntieal  with  Hm  <«8abaibi'*  of  9  K. 
xziii.  11,  though  the  irorda  denoting  eaob  may 
liave  the  aame  aignifieatioa.  For  it  aacas  ■nst 
consonant  with  probability  to  auppoae  that  the 
•*  horses  of  the  Sun**  wodd  be  kept  oo  the  eMten 
side  of  the  temple  mount,  in  ftdl  viev  of  the 
rising  rays  of  the  god  as  they  shot  over  the 
of  Olives,  and  not  in  a  deep  valley  on  ila 
aide. 

Ptebar  la  poaaibly  an  andeot  Jeborfls 
which  petpetoated  iteeb  aA«r  the  laradile 
of  the  dty,  aa  many  a  Daniah  and 
haa  been  perpetuated,  and  atOl  exiata,  on^  ^glii^ 
disgnised,  in  the  dty  of  London.  O. 

*  PAROHBD  CORN.  [Rum,  Book  or, 
Amer.  ed.] 

•  PARCHED  GROUND.    TIm 

term  &yPt  ikdrdb)  so  rendered  in  Is. 
(A.  V.)  — ''the  parched  gromi  ahall 
pool "  —  ia  nndentood  by  the  beat  acholan  to  da- 
note  the  mirayt^  the  Arabic  name  for  whieh  ia 
ferd6.  So  (Seeeniua,  Ftirst,  De  Wette,  .Hitdg, 
Knobel,  Ewald,  etc.;  eomp.  Winer,  ^tL  Reai- 
wdrterb,  art.  ^  Sandmeer,*'  and  Thomaoo^a  Ixmd 
and  Booky  ii.  887,  288.  The  phenomenon  refcned 
to  is  too  fvell  known  to  need  deacription  here.    A. 

PARCHMENT.     [Witrraio.] 

PARLOR./  A  word  in  Engliah  oaage  meait- 
big  the  common  room  of  the  fomily,  and  heoee 
probably  in  A  V.  denoUng  the  king*a  aodicnee- 
chamber,  ao  used  in  reference  to  Eglon  (Judg.  IIL 
aO-85:  Riehardaon,  £^H|9.  Z>ict).  [Houw,voLU. 
p.  1186.]  H.  W.  P. 

PARMA8HTA  (Hi7|1t^*7e  [ffoi, 
Sanakr.,  (3ea.]:  KapuafftpJiX  Alex,  mapmrnniamx 
[FA.  Map/ioo-ifi:]  PhtrmeHa).  One  of  the  teo 
eons  of  Haman  ahdn  by  the  Jews  in  Shuahan  (Erth. 
ix.  0). 

PAR'MENAS  (nop/ufwif  [prob.  r  contrao- 
tion  of  Parmenidea,  tUnqfad] ).  One  c!  the  eevcn 
dcacona,  **  men  of  honeet  report,  foil  of  the  EU>ly 
Ghoat  and  vriadom,**  eelected  by  the  whole  body  of 
the  diadples  to  superintend  the  ministration  of 
their  ahns  to  the  widows  and  necessitous  poor. 
Parmenas  is  placed  sixth  on  the  fiat  of  thoee  wlio 
were  ordained  by  the  laying  on  of  the  handa  of 
the  Apoatlea  to  thla  special  function  (Acta  vL  5). 
Hia  name  occurs  but  this  once  in  Seriptnre;  and 
ecclesiastical  history  records  nothing  of  him  aaw 
the  tiaditfon  that  he  auflbied  martyr£m  at  Phili|ipi 
in  the  reipi  of  Trajan  (Baron,  ii.  55).    In  the 


mm.  a.  T.  3*% ;  and  the  lefoieaeee  in 

Pnspeet  of  TmtpU^  eh.  t. 

«  Oeeenlua,  Tk». p.  1188a;  Rnt, Sbmduk.m. 
etc.    Oeeenlua  eonneete  paaxmim  with  a  stmilar 
ilan  word,  maaqing  a  bolldiag  open  on  all  eMha 
sun  and  air. 

/  1.  *17n  1  ^vv^ini ;  eui^iniimm ;  onee  only 
lor  **  in  1  Ohr.  zztW.  11;  elsewhere  uawally  " 
bar,"  a  withdiawm^  room  (Oee.  p.  418). 

n  chamber." 

has  «failor;*>   v» 

>*    It  deuBlH  aa  wnar  chamber  tai  I 


AT 


It 


ZTm.88,SK. 


u. 


PABKAOH 

of  (ha  Bjnnliiie  Chnrah  he  and  Pr>- 
ehorai  ar«  oommemontad  on  Jiilj  28th. 

£.H— t. 

PAITN AOH  OT^  [iufift  or  deUetUe,  Qm.]  t 
^rdx '  •PAA'*iiae&).  )>'ather  or  ancestor  of  Eliza- 
pha&  prince  of  the  tribe  of  Zebulun  (Nttm.  xzzi?. 
85). 

PAOtOSH  (dvn^  Uha}:  ^up4t.  Ales. 
ftp4s  in  Ear.  IL  8;  clMvbefe  ^6posi  Pharo§), 
the  ikaceadanta  of  Parosh,  in  number  9,17S,  re- 
tnraed  from  Bahjkm  with  Zembbabei  (Ear.  IL  3; 
Neh.  Tii.  8).  Another  detachment  of  150  males, 
with  Zeehariah  at  their  head,  aeeompanied  Eara 
(Est.  tIU.  8  [when  A.  V.  reads  PHARoan]). 
SefCn  of  the  family  had  married  fineign  wives 
(Ear.  z.  25).  They  assisted  in  the  boilding  of 
(he  wan  of  Jerosalem  (Neh.  iiL  25),  and  signed 
the  eotenant  with  Nehemiah  (Neh.  z.  14).  In  the 
Isst-qooted  passage  the  name  Psroeh  is  clearly  that 
of  a  iunily,  and  not  of  an  indlvidnaL 

PAR8HANDATHA  (Mill -PVhB  [see  be- 
low]: ^ap9vnf4f;  Alez.  ^opffOMimM;  [Oomp. 
*ap^mp9aBd:]  PkanamkUha),  The  eldest  of 
Haman*s  ten  sons  who  were  slain  by  the  Jews  in 
Shiishan  (Esth.  iz.  7).  Fttnt  (ffandtpb,)  renders 
it  into  okt  FenHtai /roiknadata,  "given  by  prayer,** 
■nd  eomparee  the  proper  name  Hapa^^riSf  which 
ocean  in  Diod.  ii.  83. 

PABTHIANS  (ndfdiui  Parthi)  oceurs  only 
in  Acta  ii.  9,  wiiere  it  oesignates  Jews  settkd  hi 
Puthift.  Parthia  Proper  waa  the  region  stretching 
ahng  the  southern  flank  of  the  mountains  which 
separate  the  great  Persian  desert  from  the  desert  of 
KhaRam.  It  lay  south  of  Hyroania,  east  of  Media, 
sod  north  of  Sagartia.  The  eountry  waa  pleasant, 
and  fidrly  fcrtfle,  watered  by  a  number  of  small 
streams  flowing  from  the  momitains,  and  absorbed 
after  a  longer  or  a  shorter  course  by  the  sands.  It 
is  now  known  as  the  Aiak  or  "  skirt,"  and  la  still 
a  vainafale  part  of  Persia,  though  supporting  only 
a  scanty  population.  In  ancient  times  it  seems  to 
have  been  densely  peopled;  and  the  ruins  of  many 
large  and  apparently  handsome  dtiea  atteet  ite 
faraMr  prr«perity.  (See  Fraser's  Kk<fra$$an^  p. 
215.) 

Tha  anoint  Parthians  are  called  a  MScythic*' 
race  (Strab.  zi.  9,  $  2;  Justin,  zU.  1-4;  Arrian, 
Fr.  p.  ]);  and  probably  belonged  to  the  great 
TWanikin  fkmily.  Various  stories  are  told  of  their 
origin.  Moees  of  Clioraie  calla  them  the  descend- 
ants of  Abraham  by  Keturah  {HitL  Armen.  it 
66);  iriiile  John  of  MahUa  rektes  that  they  were 
Seythlana  whom  the  Egypthm  Ung  Seeostris 
broai^it  with  him  on  his  return  from  Scythia,  and 
ma  region  of  Persia  (HitL  Umo.  p.  28; 
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Bpan  Arrian,  /.  f.  c).    Really,  nothing  Is  known 
ef  iBem  tiO  aboat  the  time  of  Darius  Hystaspis, 


they  are  Ibviid  in  the  district  which  so  long 
nCidBad  their  name,  and  appear  as  (kithfhl  suIih 
JeeCa  of  the  Penian  monarehs.  We  may  iUriy 
waanMa  thatfliey  were  added  to  the  empire  by 
'^rma,  about  b.  c.  550;  for  that  monarch  seems 
to  have  been  the  conqueror  of  all  the  northeastern 
provinesa.  Herodotus  speaks  of  them  aa  contained 
in  tha  16th  satrapy  of  Darius,  where  to^  were 
kdnad  with  tha  Chorasmians,  the  SogdiAOS,  and 
tha  Afiaoa,  or  people  of  Herat  (Herod,  itt.  98).  He 
al»  msntioeia  that  they  served  in  the  army  whioh 
Tmwm  lad  into  Qiweee,  under  the  same  leader  aa 
Iha  GhonamfaiiB  (vii.  66).    Th^  carried  bows  and 

147 


arrows,  and  short  spean;  but  were  not  at  this  tama 
held  in  mnoh  repute  as  soldiers.  In  the  fiml 
struggle  between  the  Greeks  and  PerBians  they 
remained  fiuthAil  to  the  hitter,  serving  at  Arbela 
(An*.  Exp.  AUx.  iii.  8),  but  ofiering  only  a  weak 
resistance  to  Alezander  when,  on  his  way  to  Bactria, 
he  entered  their  country  {ibid,  25).  In  the  dtriskm 
of  Alezander^s  dominions  they  fell  to  the  share  of 
Eumenes,  and  Parthia  for  some  while  was  counted 
among  tlie  territories  of  the  Seleucidas.  About 
B.  c.  256,  howe\ar,  they  ventured  upon  a  revolt, 
and  under  Arsaces  (whom  Strabo  calla  **  a  king  of 
the  Dabs,'*  but  who  was  more  probably  a  native 
leader)  they  succeeded  in  establishing  tiieir  inde- 
pendence. This  waa  the  beginning  of  the  great 
Parthian  empire,  which  may  be  regarded  as  rising 
out  of  the  ruins  of  the  Berdan,  and  as  taking  its 
pbce  during  the  centuries  when  the  Roman  powsr 
was  at  its  height. 

PartUa,  in  the  mind  of  the  writer  of  the  Acta, 
would  designate  this  empire,  which  extended  lh>m 
India  to  the  Tigris,  and  ftx>m  the  Chorannian  deeert 
to  the  shores  of  the  Southern  Ocean.  Hence  tha 
prominent  position  of  the  name  Parthians  in  tha 
lift  of  those  present  at  Penteooet  PartKU  waa  a 
power  almoat  rivaling  Rome—  the  only  ezisting 
power  which  had  tried  its  strength  agaiut  Roma 
and  not  been  worsted  in  the  encounter.  By  the 
defeat  and  deatruoBion  of  Crassus  near  OarrfasB  (tha 
Scriptural  Hamn)  tha  Paiihiana  acquired  tha* 
chancter  for  military  prowesa  which  attachee  to 
them  in  the  best  writers  of  the  Roman  classical 
period.  (See  Hor.  Od,  ii.  18;  SaL  ii.  1, 16;  Yhg. 
Qtorg.  iii.  81;  Ov.  AH,  Am,  i.  209,  Ac.)  Their 
armiM  were  composed  of  ctouds  of  horsemen,  wlw 
were  all  riders  of  extraordinary  expertness;  their 
chief  weapon  waa  the  bow.  Chey  shot  then:  arrowa 
with  wonderftil  precision  while  their  horses  were 
in  fliU  career,  and  wen  proverbially  remarkable  for 
the  injury  they  inflicted  with  these  weapona  on 
an  enemy  who  attempted  to  follow  them  in  their 
flight  Fiom  the  time  of  Osasus  to  that  of 
IViyan  they  were  an  enemy  whom  Rome  eepecially 
dreaded,  and  whoee  ravages  she  was  content  to 
repel  without  revenging.  The  warlike  successor 
of  Nerva  had  the  boldness  to  attack  them;  and  his 
expedition,  which  was  weU  conceived  and  vigorously 
conducted,  deprived  them  of  a  considerable  portion 
of  their  territories.  In  the  next  reign,  that  of 
Hadrian,  the  Parthians  recovered  these  kMses;  Iml 
their  military  strength  was  now  upon  the  decline, 
and  in  a.  d.  226,  the  last  of  the  ArsaoidsB  waa 
forced  to  yiek)  his  kingdom  to  the  revolted  Per- 
sians, who,  under  Artaxerzes,  son  of  Sassan,  suo- 
ceeded  in  reestablishing  their  empire.  The  Par- 
thian dominion  thus  lasted  for  neariy  five  centuriea, 
commencing  in  the  third  century  before,  and  termi- 
nating in  the  third  century  after,  our  era. 

It  has  already  been  stated  that  the  Parthians 
were  a  Turanian  race.  Their  success  h  to  be  re- 
garded as  the  subversion  of  a  tolerably  advanesd 
dvilisatkm  by  a  comparative  barbariam  —  the  sub- 
stitution of  Tatar  coarseness  for  Aryan  polish  and 
refinement  They  aimed  indeed  at  adopting  tha 
art  and  civilisation  of  thoae  whom  they  conqtwred ; 
but  their  imitation  waa  a  poor  traveetie,  and  there 
is  something  ludicrously  grotesque  in  most  of  their 
more  ambitious  efforts.  At  the  same  time,  they 
occasionally  exhibit  a  certain  amount  of  skiH  and 
taata,  more  especially  where  they  followed  Gresk 
moda^.  Their  arehiteetov  waa  better  than  thsii 
aeulptors.    Tha  fomoua  mina  of  Ctaslphnn  haaa  e 
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■  gnudmir  tf  gmimtl 


w.    (Sir  K.  K.  Pmtot'i  IVanA.  toI,  II.  M.  81.) 

It  Urn  oolj'  merit  of  thdr  baUdliiEi.     Th«ra  ia 
'  td  delkac;  In  their  on 

it  worthj  tb>  Uretk*. 


idd,  ■ 

tlinn  not ;  B  ba  thit  |^Mh  ricbo,  uid  not  bj 
right,  ihiU  lean  them  In  Ibe  midit  d(  bii  dafi, 
uid  la  b1>  end  ihill  be  »  fcol."  The  tmalnlint 
of  lih'i  bj  "  pwtridge  "  fi  eupporied  \/j  maoj  qf 
tlif  (lid  rmioni,  the  Hebrew  name,  m  i*  gcnenOf 
■uppoaed,  luring  rtfennce  ta  th*  "  gaO  "  of  th( 
cock  bird;  compan  the  Gennan  Rtbkuhn  from 
'■u/ai,  "to  iM."  '     Boeharl  (ffimla.  ii.  «38)  hai 


"woodcock  "  (mtlieolaf):  he  n 


irebttaetim, 

L,  Porter,  toL  l  plain 
1»-S4:  ToL  li.  platee  llS-flS  and  B9,  ^.  For  the 
ganenl  hiitory  <£  the  nation,  >»  Heeren'e  ifamud 
of  Anaenl  Wiitorj,  pp.  299-305,  Eng.  Tr.;  and 
the  article  Pahthia  in  Diet,  of  Ur.  and  Rnn. 
Gmgj-aphy.)  [See  aUo  Rawlimon'i  Andtat  Him- 
arciia,  Hi.  43,  ud  ir.  19.]  G.  R. 

•  PABTITION,  MIDDLE  WALL  OF, 
Epb.  U.  U.  Tin  Grxk  li  ri  ^lairoixor  tdC 
MoT/uiE,  and  in  the  Sf^n  the  "  middle  wall " 
tonned  the  "  partition,"  or  more  ttrictlj  "  fence  " 
{^payiiis).  which  before  tbe  coming  oS  Chritt 
•eparaled  Jewi  and  (ientilea  from  etcb  other,  but 
which  till  death  aboliihed, »  at  to  brinj;  all  uatlona 
logeUier  on  the  nma  common  ground  aa  regarda 
Uieir  partidpaUoD  in  the  bleatinm  of  the  Gtapel. 
Many  intspnten  find  here  an  alluiion  lo  the  row 
of  niuljla  [dllan  or  ierreu  which  in  Herod'i  Tem- 
pk  fenced  off  the  court  of  the  Geutilea  From  that 
of  the  Jewa,  on  which,  aa  Philo  and  Joaephua  state, 
waa  written  b  I.aIJn  and  Greek :  "  No  foreigner  any 
go  further  on  penaltj  of  deatli  "  (lee  Rulnoel,  Acin 
ApaU.  p.  TOS;  and  Kdl,  BibL  Arciilaiyit,  1.  US). 
EUioott  would  admit  a  ratnence  In  thU  paaaage 
both  (0  tbii  middle  wall  and  to  tte  rtndii«  of  the 
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rail  at  the  moment  when  Chriat  died  (Ual 
51;  Zpi.  11.  U].  "Tbe  Temple  waa,  *• 
a  material  embodimect  of  tiw  law,  and  in 
outward  atnietare  waa  a  ajmbol  cf  qaril 
tineliont."  ¥et  we  caamt  inaiat  on  thh 
oartain,  bj  any  mewo,  for  the  lanpiage  i 
b«l  figuntiTO  without  ita  having  anf  au 
origin.  Some  commcolatm  (ace  Wi 
loc.)  rettafd  Ibe  metaphor  aa  that  of  a  ' 
in  whicli  the  people  of  God  wen  ferced 


It  waa  Paol'a  intndnelDg  Traphimui  (aa  tbe  Jewi 
lalaelf  allied]  Into  the  pait  of  the  Teraple  (,1,  tl 
Itfir)  bejond  tbe  middle  wall,  beiween  the  araU 
</tbe  Jewa  and  of  Iba  Uteitilee,  which  led  to  the 
tomult  in  which  Uw  Apostle  came  ao  oev  l^te^ 
UHkd  bj  tbe  mob  (AcU  xil.  27-30).  tl. 

PABTKIDQB  ftnf?,  tir4:  wipti(,  f>»< 
irJpaf :  prrrlix)  occun  onTj  1  Sam.  nri.  4D,  whw 
Darid  DDmparaa  himself  to  a  hunted  t^rj  npoo 
luntidna,  and  In  Jer.  irii.  11,  wherw  it  ia 


0fB.ip^"< 


word  to  tbe  AraUo  taria, 
beliena,  bnt  upon  vtr;  inauSdnt  gmi: 
nw  of  same  one  of  thtae  UnJa. 
.Sonun  II.  aTlldentifieaUniTHa. 
I  with  the  .^ernpa  xpitutr  ((be  B< 
iphnatUin  haa  deav%«dlj  (band  k 
imenUton.  What  (be  farrin  of  t 
unable  to  detefmiite 


tdri   tl 


10  doubt  denolea  a  pai«ri4|& 


itlng  tbia  bird  ai 
Sam.  ixri.  SOJ  entlnjj  ignm  with  tba  h 
0  weU-kDOwn  spedea  of  partridge,  name 

b  "  Tfaa  ftrMi*  of  tbe  aieaBlabia  I  ai 
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colli  Hzufilu  {Um  Grack  putridga)  ud  Ammo- 
unMx  Btyii.  The  ipeciAc  ninw  of  the  former 
l>  putlj  iadlatin  of  tba  loemlilJH  It  frtquenti, 
nuiwlf ,  nxkj  ud  hlU;  ground  covaid  altta  bniah- 

Mod. 

It  win  be  *Hu  bj  tha  icugliitl  raiding  that  the 
{>nge  in  JenmUi  maj'  itei  tin  foUowuig  tnto-- 
pmulion-.  At  Um  Uri  "gatliereth  ronng  vhkh 
^l»  batb  not  brought  forth."  Tliis  rendoing  li 
rappoctid  bT  the  1,XX.  ud  Vulg.,  uid  ii  thxt 
wbiefa  Hurer  (Cbnntnf.  tn  Jtr.  1.  ii.),RMaimuUer 
l&A.  in  Jtr.  1.  «.).  Gwenini  (T*(t  1.  .,),  Wi.«r 
(JTmlirA.  "Rebhabn"),  mnd  icbalut  geiMnltj, 
■dopt.  In  orda  to  nwet  Iba  reqairerncDM  of  tbii 
kite  Intcrpntathni,  It  fau  been  uaerted  thit  the 
pirtridge  ii  in  Uie  babit  of  ttealing  tlie  tggf  from 
the  Hats  of  It)  congener*  ukI  of  siting  npon 
tbem.  Mid  that  when  the  young  m  hatched  they 
kOMla   their  Um  parent;  henee,  it  ii  laid,  the 


rich  by  diihonest 
fictitiovu  pnrlridge 
aJtrtf^-lc).     I 


■tolen  bniod  (ne  Jerome 
perbape  almoat  needleu  to 
I  ■  mere  fable,  in  irhicb,  how- 
Orienlali  nwj  have  betlered. 


Iho*  li  ■  pamge  in  the  AraUan  naturallit  Damlr, 
quoted  bj  Bochut  {llintM.  ii.  638),  which  ihowi 
that  in  bii  time  tbia  opinion  waa  held  with  legard 
U>  aoma  kind  of  partridge,"  ■  The  eipianation  of 
the  remleriDg  of  the  teit  of  tbe  A,  V.  ii  obvioualy 
u  foUom.  Partridge*  wen  often  "  bunted  "  in 
uieient  time*  ai  the;  are  at  preaent,  either  bj 
hawking  or  by  being  driven  fttini  pbce  to  place  till 
tlvj  beeome  Eitlgued,  when  thej  are  knocked  dowi 
hj  the  dub*  or  KnmUja  of  the  Arab*  (we  Shaw' 
rruB,  L  4Si,  aro.).  Thnt,  not*  were  no  doubt 
' — r1 — *^j  diatorbad,  and  manj  destrojed; 
tlka^m,  la  a  paitridga  whioh  ia  driieii  bma  bar 
^ga,  ao  ia  ha  that  eniichetfa  hlmaelf  bj  uiyuat 
•Bua  —  "  be  *hall  lean  them  in  the  midit  of  hi* 
Aqv."  "  Tb*  eipceaaloii  In  Ecetoa.  li.  80,  "  like 
H  k  faitridge  latoi  (and  kept)  in  a  cage,"  dearij 
■dm,  >■  Sbaw  (TVup.  I.  e.)  baa  obaemd,  to  "• 
laeoj  partridge,"  and  tbe  Greek  w^alif  iiiftvrin 

a  FaitfU|*a,  Ilk*  caU 

1 — iij.  ),^  u,^  ^ 

rf  Uh  laia*  ipadaa :  It  la  haidlf  Uktlj,  b 

Ital*  Ihet  ihooM  ban  Mtneiad  tha  attantloa  of 


aboald  hare  been  ao  Iruulated,  ta  li  endetit  botk 
the  oonteit  and  tbe  Greek  '■ord*;^  eompan 
Arlitot.  Hit.  Amm.  \i.9,%ZmAi.  ZeAiet  the 
tiro  Bpecie*  of  partridge  nained  above,  the  CaccaUt 
cJiuknr — the  red-ieg  of  India  and  Perria,  wbitl 
Mr.  Triitram  rtgardj  ai  diitlnct  from  the  GreA 
paitndge^-is  found  about  the  Jordan.  Our  conv 
mon  partridge  {Perdix  cinerea),  aa  well  a*  tb* 
Barbarj  ( C.  pflrwa)  and  red-ti«;  ( C.  m/i),  da  nit 
occur  in  Palatine.  Ilere  an  three  or  four  iped** 
of  tbe  genua  Plero^a  [Sand-gnuael  and  Fnmeo- 
Jiitui  found  In  tbe  Bible  land*,  but  they  do  not  ap- 

r  to  be  noticed  by  any  diatinct  term.  [QuAii.] 
W.  H. 

'   PARTS,    UPPBK.      [PPPKB   CoAgm, 


^    .  . ...  ^oppovi  [Conip 

*apauj:]   Phnme).      The  fittber  of  Jehoabaphrt, 
Solomon'*  commioariat  offleer  in  ttuchar  (1  K. 

iT.  17). 

PARVA1M  {DJ3"T9  [aee below]:  taptut^i 
[Tat.  Alex,  topouoifii  (Buram)  pninlmmuM)), 
the  naqie  of  a  place  or  countr?  wheoce  tbe  gM 
wa*  procured  for  the  decontion  of  Solomon'*  Tent- 
pie  (3  C'br.  iil.  6).  The  name  occur*  hut  once  In 
the  Hlble,  and  then  without  any  particulnre  that 
•**i>t  to  ita  Identiflcation.  We  may  notice  th* 
eonjecture*  of  llitiig  (on  Dan.  i.  6),  that  the  nam* 
i*  derived  from  the  Suiikrit  pni-u,  "bill,''  and  be- 
lokeni  the  ilSv/u  Iot)  In  Arabia,  mentioned  by 
Ptolemy  {vi.  T,  }  U)r  of  Knobel  ( IW*rr(.  p.  191), 
that  it  i*  an  abbreriated  form  of  Sephamim, 
which  itandi  in  tbe  Syriao  reraion  and  tbe  Targum 
of  Jonathan  for  tbe  Sephar  of  Gen.  x.  30;  and  of 
WiUbid  (quoted  by  (Jeaeniua,  T!iit.  ii.  1135),  that 
it  i*  derived  from  the  Sanekrit  piixa,  "  eoateni," 
and  ii  a  general  term  for  the  EatL  Docbart'a 
ideDtJGntion  of  it  with  Tapmli.ine  la  etymologle- 
aljy  incorrect.  W.  L.  a 

PA'SACH  (TTP?  [cut,  iiKUion,  Gea.] :  *^4k; 
[Vat.  iBajinix'O  ■*!"■  *t9VXi-  PI'«'kI\).  Sen 
of  JaphM  of  tbe  tribe  of  Aaher  (1  Chr.  tU.  33), 
and  one  of  tbe  chie&  of  hi*  tribe. 

PAS-DAMTMIM  (Q'a^  DBH  [At  ionfa- 
nfblooir]:  [Kom.  «iuraSa^i>';  Tat.]  twoSr,^,,; 
■■       -        -  "'      ■      ■  y).     Theforr 


length  a 


which 


diif.  The  lexicographer*  do  not  decide  which 
!  earlier  or  correcter  of  the  two.  Geaeiiiui 
I.  p.  130 )  taliea  them  to  be  ideotical  lo  meaning. 
It  will  be  obwrved  that  in  the  original  of  Paa-dam 
mim,  tbe  definite  aiUda  hu  taken  the  place  of  ttM 
Rnt  letter  of  the  other  form.  In  tbe  parallel  nir- 
ratlre  of  S  3am.  nilt.,  the  name  appeara  to  be  cor- 
1 1  to  cAoijjSom  (Dfjn),  Id  the  A.  V.  ran 
dered  "there."  The  preaent  leit  of  Joaapho* 
{Abi.  vii  18,  S  4)  girea  It  a*  Araaamoa  {-hfinr 
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Tte  Mtl  inteiMt  attaching  to  the  appeannot 
ti  the  name  in  this  pwnige  of  Chrooicln  is  the 
•ridenoe  it  afibrdt  that  the  place  wae  the  scene  of 
npeated  enoounten  between  larael  and  the  Pbilia- 
tinei,  unlen  indeed  we  treat  1  Chr.  zi.  18  (and  the 
|»ra]lel  panage,  8  Sam.  zxiii.  9)  as  an  independent 
aeoount  of  the  oceorrence  rebted  in  1  Sam.  zvii. 
—  which  hardly  Mema  poauble.  [Elah,  Vallkt 
or.] 

A  ntiued  aite  bearing  the  name  of  Damih^  or 
ChirbetDamoun  Hm  near  the  road  from  Jcnualem 
to  BtU  JUn-in  (Van  de  Velde,  Syr.  f  Pal  U.  103; 
Tobler,  3t/e  Wand.  901),  about  three  mOea  E.  of 
Shwmkth  (Sooho).  This  Van  de  Yelde  proposes 
to  identify  with  Pas-dammim.  G. 

PASE'AH  (^9  [2ame]:  BHnni4;  Aln. 
#€0-0^:  Pheue).  1.  Son  of  Eshton,  in  an  obaewv 
fragment  of  the  genealogies  of  Judah  (1  Chr.  It. 
18).  He  and  his  brethren  are  described  as  <*  the 
men  of  Rechah/'  which  in  the  Taigum  of  R.  Jo- 
seph is  rendered  **  the  men  of  the  great  Sanhedrin." 

2.  i^atHi,  Ear.  [Vat  ^ttroti];  *wrU^  Neh.: 
Pkxuta,)  The  *<  sons  of  Paseah  **  were  among  the 
Nethinim  who  retomed  with  Zcrubbabel  (Ear.  ii. 
48).  In  the  A.  V.  of  Neb.  riL  61,  the  name  is 
written  PHASBAH.  Jehoiada,  a  member  of  the 
Camilyf  assisted  in  rebuilding  the  old  gate  of  the  city 
under  Nebemiah  (Neh.  iii.  6). 

PA'SHUR  fWTttf?  [/reedbm,  redemption, 
Fiirst:  in  Jer.  and  1  C^hr.J  Hatrj^i&p\  [1  Chr.  ix. 
18,  Rom.  Alex.  ♦mrx^Pi  Ezr.  ii.  93,  ^aaao^, 
Alex,  ^atrovp;  z.  82,  Neh.  z.  8,  ^curo^;  Neo. 
rii.  41.  ^wrtovpj  Vat.  ^MrcSovp;  zi.  18,  ^curiro^* 
Alez.  FA.  ^o^covp:]  Phatsur  [Phesur,  Phamtrj), 
of  uncertain  etymology,  althoogh  Jer.  zx.  3  seems 
to  allude  to  the  meaning  of  it:  comp.  Ruth  i.  80; 
and  see  Gesen.  «.  r. 

1.  Name  of  one  of  the  fiunilies  of  priests  of  the 
chief  house  of  Malch|)ah  (Jer.  xxi.  1,  xzxriii.  1 ; 
1  Chr.  ix.  12,  xxi?.  9 ;  Neh.  xi.  18).  In  the  time 
of  Nebemiah  this  fomily  appears  to  have  become  a 
chief  house,  and  its  bead  the  head  of  a  course 
(Ezr.  ii.  38;  Neh.  rii.  41,  x.  3);  and,  if  the  text 
ean  be  relied  upon,  a  comparison  of  Neh.  x.  3  with 
zii.  2  would  indicate  that  the  time  of  their  retuni 
from  Babylon  was  subsequent  to  the  days  of  Zerub- 
baliel  and  Jeshua.  The  indiridual  from  whom  the 
Gunily  was  named  was  probably  Pasbur  the  son  of 
MHlchiah,  who  in  the  reign  of  Zedelciah  was  one 
i)f  the  chief  princes  of  the  court  (Jer.  xxxriii.  1). 
He  was  sent,  with  othen,  by  Zedelciah  to  Jeremiah 
at  the  time  when  Nebuchadnezzar  was  preparing 
ills  attaclc  upon  Jerusalem,  to  inquire  what  would 


1    "n^SOt  Mfi»a%$'i  9admn  (Gra.  zzztt.  82); 
ilso  a  loiBe  (1  Bam.  ziii.  28). 

8.    n*n370;   ^«P«r(»   traiuemiM  (Is.  z.  89). 
•Albr(I'^a»-*xri.2). 

b  This  is  erldentfy  the  woid  HtlpSy  ^^  ^^*^ 

usMo  Ibrm  of  HpO,  pnt  Into  Greek  letters.    Some 

hare  taken  the  msanlng  of  Hp^,  the  root  of  Hp^, 
to  be  that  of  u  eeaslng  fhrongfa,'*  and  hare  retered 
M  appUeatfen  bere  to  the  passage  of  the  Bed  8ea. 

Kfsnee  the  Volgata  has  vsDdsnd  flQ^  by  tntuitus, 

Philo  (JD»  nt.  Motis,  Ub.  111.  e.  99)  by  itafiuripta,  and 
ef  Nariamos  by  ^Upamt.    AugnsllDe  takes 


PASSOVEB 

be  the  issue,  and  reeeired  a  reply  fuB  of 
ings  of  disast^  (Jer.  xxi.).  Afpan  somfwhai 
wheu  the  temporary  raising  of  the  si^e  of  J< 
salem  by  the  adTanoe  of  Pharaoh  Hopbre's  army 
from  Egypt  had  inspired  hopes  in  king  and  peo> 
pie  that  Jeramiah*s  predictions  would  be  frdsifiad. 
Pashor  Joined  with  aeverel  other  chief  men  in  pe- 
titioning the  king  that  Jeremiah  mi^t  be  pot  to 
death  as  a  traitor,  who  weakened  the  lumds  of  the 
patriotic  paity  by  his  exbortatioos  to  surrender, 
and  his  prophecies  of  defeat,  and  be  proceeded, 
with  the  other  princes,  actually  to  cjst  the  prophel 
into  the  dry  well  where  he  nearly  perished  (Jec. 
xxxriii.).  Nothing  more  is  known  of  Paslrar. 
His  deeoendant  Adaiah  seems  to  hare  retnmad 
with  Zembbabel  (1  Chr.  ix.  18),  or  whenerer  tbi 
census  there  quoted  was  taken. 

2.  Another  pcnon  of  this  name,  also  a  prieit, 
and  •*  chief  governor  of  the  house  of  the  Lord,**  ia 
mentioned  in  Jer.  zx.  1.  He  is  deecribed  aa  **  the 
son  of  Immer,**  who  was  the  head  of  the  IfUh 
course  of  prieeti  (1  Chr.  xxIt.  14),  and  probably 
the  same  as  Amariah,  Neh.  x.  3,  xii.  8.  jbc  In 
the  reign  of  Jehoiakim  he  showed  himsell  as  hos- 
tile to  Jeremiah  as  bis  namesake  the  son  of  Bfal- 
chiah  did  afterwards,  and  put  him  in  the  stocks  by 
the  gate  of  Benjamin,  for  prophesying  eril  against 
Jerusalem,  and  left  him  there  all  night  For  this 
indignity  to  God's  prophet,  Pasbur  was  told  by 
Jeremiah  that  his  name  was  changed  to  Magor- 
missabib  ( Terror  on  every  tide),  and  that  he  and 
all  his  house  should  be  carried  captires  to  BabykMi 
and  there  die  (Jer.  xx.  1-4).  From  the  enaeeskm 
in  ▼.  6,  it  shouh)  seem  that  Pasbur  the  son  of  Im- 
mer  aeted  the  part  of  a  prophet  as  well  as  that  of 
priest. 

3.  Father  of  Gedaliah  (Jer.  xxzviU.  1). 

A.  O.  n. 

PASSAGE.'  Used  hi  |dur.  (Jer.  xnl.  80), 
probably  to  denote  the  mountain  regioo  of  Abarim, 
on  the  east  side  of  Jordan  [AbarimJ  (Ramwr, 
Pal  p.  68;  Gee.  p.  987;  Stanley,  8.  f  P.  p, 
904,  and  App.  p.  603).  It  abo  denotes  a  rirer- 
ford  or  a  mountain  goige  or  pass.     [MxcHMAeH.] 

H.  W.  P. 

•  PASSION  Is  used  in  Acts  !.  8  in  ito  Hymo- 
logical  sense  of  *«  suffering,'*  with  reference  to  the 
death  of  our  Lord.  "  To  whom  he  showed  him- 
self  alire  after  his  pauion  **  (lit.  <«  after  he  md- 
fered,**  fierit  rh  wnBuw  a^<$y).  A. 


PASSOYBB  (np«?,  rtQpn  an :  H 

Xai  ^  phase,  id  ett  trmtdlag:  also,  n*1^n,  30 


tlM  asms  view  of  the  word ;  as  do  alee  Von 
and  a  few  other  modem  erittes.    JsreBM  applka 
Mtiif  both  to  the  |NUfmirev«r  of  the  destroyer 
pasriHf  through  the  Bed  8sa  (In  Matt.  zxii.). 
the  true  sense  of  the  Hebrsw  subetentlre  Is 
indicated  In  Ex.  xlL  27 ;  and  the  best  anthoritks  are 

agreed  that  flQ^  nerer  exprassce  «  pMihiL 

but  that  its  prfmaiy  meaning  Is  **  leapfaig  orer.** 

the  rerb  Is  ngnlailr  used  with  the  prepoeMon  Tj. 

But  since,  when  we  jump  or  slop  orer  aaytttag,  ire 
do  not  tread  upon  It,  the  word  has  a  saeoodsiy 
Ing,  "  to  span,"  or  **  to  show  merey  "  (eomp.  Is. 
ft,  with  Ix.  sil  97).    The  LXX.  hare  thorsfen 
omvi^ccy  In  Kx.  xil.  18;  and  Onkekis  has 


nPSnjJ,   "the 


ef  the 
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'TtS^n :  rk  iCvf^;  in  N.  T.  4  iofnh  tAp  &C<^ 
■iVy  iift/ip4u  vtMf  i(6ii»v:  OMffma^  fettum  aapno- 
mn),  the  fint  of  the  Uuce  great  annual  Faetivab 
al  the  IffaditoSf  celebrated  in  the  numth  Niaan, 
iom  the  Uth  to  the  21it 

The  following  are  the  principal  paisagea  in  the 
Pentateuch  nli^g  to  the  Paaeover:  £1.  zii.  1-51, 
hi  whidi  there  b  a  full  account  of  its  original  in* 
■titntion  and  flret  obaervance  in  Egjpt;  Kx.  ziii. 
t-10,  in  which  the  unleavened  bread  is  epoken  of 
hi  eoniiection  with  the  lanctification  of  the  first- 
boni,  bat  there  ia  no  meation  of  the  paeohal  lamb; « 
Xb  ziiii.  14-  19,  where,  under  the  name  of  the  feast 
el  naleavened  bread,  It  is  fint  connected  with  the 
ither  two  great  annual  feetirals,  and  also  with  the 
■bbath,  and  in  which  the  paschal  hunb  is  styled 
«'H7  saerifioe*';  Kk.  izzIt.  18-26,  in  which  the 
feitiTal  is  t«ought  into  the  same  connection,  vrith 
immediate  reference  to  the  redemption  of  the  first- 
born, and  in  which  the  words  of  Ex.  zxiii.  18,  re- 
garding the  paschal  lamb,  are  repeated;  Lev.  zxiii. 
4-14,  where  it  is  mentioned  in  the  same  connection, 
the  daji  of  holj  conFoeation  are  especiallj  noticed, 
and  the  enactment  is  prospectivdy  given  respecting 
the  ofoing  of  the  first  sheaf  of  harvest,  with  the 
oflferings  which  were  to  accompany  it,  when  the 
Isnditei  poesened  the  promised  land;  Num.  ix. 
1-14,  in  which  the  Divine  word  nepeats  the  com- 
maod  for  the  observance  of  tbe  Passover  at  the 
sommencement  of  the  second  jear  after  the  £xodus, 
and  in  which  the  observance  of  tbe  Passover  in  the 
second  month,  for  those  who  could  not  participate 
in  it  at  the  regular  time,  is  instituted;  Num. 
%mii.  16-25,  where  directions  are  given  for  the 
Ifcrings  which  were  to  be  made  on  each  of  the 
even  days  of  the  festival;  Deut.  xvi.  1-8,  where 
the  command  Is  prospectively  given  that  the  Pass- 
over, and  the  other  great  festivals,  should  be  ob- 
served in  the  place  which  the  Lord  might  choose 
hi  the  land  of  promise,  and  where  there  appean  to 
be  an  allusion  to  the  Chagigah,  or  volmitary  peace- 
(see  p.  2346  a). 
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D'^rf  rT^*?*  "  ^^  saerlflce  of  merqr.'*  Joaephus 
rightly  ezpiains  moxa  by  i««p^M^  In  the  same 
porport,  agree  Aqulla,  Thaodotlon,  Symmachua,  aev- 
acml  of  tiM  Fathna,  and  the  bast  modem  oritioa.  Our 
own  traoalalora,  by  using  tbe  word  "  Paaaover,*^  have 
toads  daar  Ix.  xiL  12, 28,  and  other  paaaagaa,  whieh 
an  not  InteUiglble  in  the  LXX.  nor  In  aevaral  ottiar 
venl3na.  (See  Bihr,  SymboHk^  ii.  627 ;  Bwald,  AUtr^ 
fciimr,  p.  880 ;  OaaanluSy  7)U«.  a.  v. ;  Suieer,  aub 
■iltfXs ;  Droaios,  Notm  Mt^ortij  In  Kx.  xii.  27 ;  OarpaoVi 
App.  Oil,  p.  884.) 

TIao  ezplaoatloo  of  wlvx*  whieh  hiogea  on  the 
■eden  that  it  la  derivsd  from  wa^x**  iM^da  no  rafbta* 
ion,  bat  la  not  wlthoat  Interest,  as  it  appean  to  have 
^ren  xlae  to  the  very  common  nae  of  the  word  pauion^ 
sa  dflSMKlng  tlie  death  of  oar  liord.  It  was  held  by 
Irenawia,  Tartalllan,  and  a  few  othen.  Ohrysoatom 
appean  to  avail  himself  of  it  fbr  a  paronomaala  (Horn. 
f.adl  Tim.)y  aa  in  another  place  he  formally  atatea 
Mm  tr«a  meaning ;  iHpfiamit  ion  icmtt  4pfiiyM£av  th 
stftfXa.  Gieffory  of  Maiiansna  aaama  to  do  the  aaae 
{0ml.  xUL),  ainee  he  elaewhen  (as  is  stated  abore) 
•iplalna  rmax''  **  •"  SUfia^vt.  See  8aleer,  tub  vou, 
lognatfna,  who  took  this  latter  view,  has  a  paaaage 
■hieh  la  worth  quoting :  **  Paacha,  fratrea,  non  aicut 
luidam  exiattmant,  Qraoum  nooien  eat,  aed  HebrsBom : 
ifpoctanlsrime  tamen  ooenrrit  in  hoo  nomioe  quMlam 
isnpuBntIa  atraromqoe  Unguarum.  Qala  eniin  pati 
taaee  ira/ox**»  dieitor,  Ideo  Paacha  passio  putata  eat, 
Wktfi  hoe  noosn  a  paarfone  ait  appellatum ;  in  ana 


I.     IHRITUTION   AXD    FIBST    CKLEBRATtOir   Of 
THE    PaBSOVER. 

WhoL  the  chosen  people  were  about  to  be  brought 
out  of  Egypt,  the  word  of  the  Lord  came  to  Moms 
and  Aaron,  commanding  them  to  instruct  all  the 
congregation  of  Israel  to  prepare  for  their  departure 
by  a  solemn  religious  ordinance.  On  the  tenth  day 
of  the  month  Abib,  which  had  then  commenced, 
the  head  of  each  fomily  was  to  select  from  the  flock 
either  a  hunb  or  a  kid,  a  male  of  the  fint  year, 
without  blemish.  If  his  fiunily  was  too  small  to 
eat  the  whole  ctf  the  lamb,  he  was  permitted  to  in- 
vite his  nearest  neighbor  to  join  the  party.  On 
the  fourteenth  day  <tf  the  month,  he  ^  was  to  kill 
his  hunb  while  the  sun  was  setting. «  He  was  then 
to  take  the  blood  in  a  basin,  and  with  a  sprig  of 
hyssop  to  sprinkle  it  on  the  two  side-posts  and  the 
lintel  of  the  door  of  the  house.  The  lamb  was  then 
thoroughly  roasted,  whole.  It  was  expressly  for- 
bidden that  it  should  be  boiled,  or  that  a  bone  of 
it  should  be  broken.  Unleavened  bread  and  bitter 
herbs  were  to  be  eaten  with  the  flesh.  No  male 
who  was  undroumcised  was  to  join  the  company. 
Each  one  was  to  have  his  loins  girt,  to  hold  a  nXaA 
in  his  hand,  and  to  have  shoes  on  his  feet  He 
was  to  eat  in  haste,  and  it  would  seem  that  he  waa 
to  stand  during  the  meaL  The  number  of  the 
party  was  to  be  calculated  as  neaiiy  as  possible,  so 
that  all  the  flesh  of  the  lamb  might  be  eaten ;  but 
if  any  portion  of  it  happened  to  remain,  it  was  to 
be  burniBd  in  the  morning.  No  morsel  of  it  was  Ic 
be  carried  out  of  the  house. 

The  legislator  was  fiirther  directed  to  inform  the 
people  of  God's  purpose  to  smite  the  first-bom  of  the 
E^^tians,  to  ^edare  that  the  Passover  was  to  be  to 
them  an  ordinance  forever,  to  gire  them  directions 
respecting  the  order  and  duration  of  the  festival  in 
future  times,  and  to  eqjoin  upon  them  to  teach  their 
children  its  meaning,  from  generation  to  genefation. 

When  the  message  was  delivered  to  the  people, 
they  bowed  their  heads  in  worship.  The  Umbs 
were  selected,  on  the  fourteenth  they  vrare  shun  and 
the  blood  sprinkled,  and  in  the  following  evening, 
after  the  fifteenth  day  of  the  month  had  com- 
menced, the  first  paschal  meal  was  eaten.  At 
midnight  the  first-born  of  the  Egyptians  were  smit- 
ten, firom  the  first-bom  of  Phareoh  that  sat  on  his 
throne  unto  the  first-born  of  the  captire  that  waa  In 

vero  lingua,  hoe  eat  in  Hebraea,  Pasoha  ttansUut 
dieitur:  propterea  tunc  primum  Paaoha  celebnvit 
populns  Dei,  quando  ex  i^gypto  ftigientes,  rabrum 
man  tnuuiwrant.  None  ergo  flgun  ilia  prophetiea  in 
veritate  oompleta  eat,  cam  aieut  oyia  ad  Immolandam 
dudtur  Cbrlfltaa,  oqjna  aangaloe  illitis  poatibna  uo^ 
trie,  id  eat,  eu{as  rigno  erucU  algnatis  ftontibua  noitria, 
a  perditione  hi^ua  aeeull  tanqoam  a  oaptivltate  vel 
interemptione  iBgypda  liberamor ;  et  agimus  aalnber- 
limum  tranaitam,  com  a  diabolo  tmnaimua  ad  Chrla- 
tum,  et  ab  iato  inatabill  aeculo  ad  ejoa  ftindatlasimum 
ragnum,  Ool.  i.  18  "  (ia  Joan,  Traet.  Iv.). 

o  Then  an  five  distinct  atatutea  on  the  Paaaover  la 
the  12th  and  13th  cbapten  of  Sxodua  (xii.  8-4,  fr-31), 
21-28,  42-61 ;  xiU.  1-10). 

b  The  worda  tmnalated  in  A.  V.  « the  whole  aaaem- 
Uy  of  the  congregation ''  (Ex.  xU.  6),  evkiantly  mean 
ttery  man  o/tki  congregation.  They  an  well  rendered 
by  Yitringa  (Obatnat.  Sae.  U.  8,  $0),  **  univena  laraal- 

itarum  multitudo  namine  excepto.'*  The  word  vTlj? 
though  It  primarily  denotaa  an  araemblj-,  must  heie 
signify  no  mon  than  a  complete  number  of  penoaa 
not  necessarily  ssaambled  together, 
c  See  note  s,  p.  2812. 
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thfi  dungeon,  and  all  the  finUingi  of  the  cattle. « 
llie  king  and  hij  people  were  now  urgent  that  the 
lanielitei  should  start  immediately,  and  readily  be- 
stowed on  them  supplies  for  the  Journey.  In  such 
haste  did  the  Israelites  d^MUt,  on  thai  very  day 
(Xum.  zxziii.  3 ),  that  they  packed  up  their  knead> 
ing-troughs  containing  the  dough  prepared  for  the 
niorn>w*8  provision,  ^ich  was  not  yet  leavened. 

Such  were  the  occurrences  connected  with  the 
iutitution  of  the  Passover,  as  they  are  rehUed  in 
Ex.  zii.  It  would  seem  that  the  law  for  the  coose- 
ciation  of  the  first-born  was  passed  in  immediate 
oonnecUon  with  them  (JEx.  ziii.  1, 13, 16, 16). 

IL  Obsbbvancb  op  the  Pauovbb  m  later 

TIMB8. 

1.  In  the  twelfth  and  thirteenth  chapters  of  Ex- 
odus, there  are  not  only  distinct  xefisrences  to  the 
observance  of  the  festival  in  fViture  ages  (e.  g.  zii. 
8,  14, 17,  24-27,  42,  ziU.  2,  5,  8-10);  but  there 
are  several  iivj  unctions  which  were  evidently  not  in- 
tended for  the  first  passover,  and  which  indeed 
could  not  poflsibly  have  been  observed.  The  Israel- 
ites, for  ezainple,  could  not  hare  kept  the  next  day, 
the  15th  of  Niaan,  on  which  they  commenced  their 
march  (Ex.  xii.  51;  Num.  xxxiii.  8),  as  a  day  of 
holy  convocation  according  to  Ex.  xil.  16.  [Fk»- 
TiVAU,  vol.  i.  p.  818.] 

In  the  later  notices  of  the  festival  in  the  books 
of  the  Law,  there  are  particulars  added  which  appear 
as  modifications  of  the  original  institution.  Of 
this  kind  are  the  directions  for  oflering  the  Omer, 
or  first  sheaf  of  harvest  (Lev.  xxiii.  10-14),  the  in- 
structions respecting  the  special  sacrifices  which 
were  to  be  ofiered  each  day  of  the  festival  week 
(Num.  xxviii.  16-25),  and  the  command  that  the 
paschal  lambs  should  be  slain  at  the  national  sanc- 
tuary, and  that  the  blood  shouM  be  sprinkled  on 

a  Miohaelis  and  Kurti  ooosidar  that  this  visltatkm 
was  diracted  against  the  lacred  animals,  ^  the  gods  of 
Igypt,"  mentioned  in  Ex.  xii.  12. 

b  Quoted  bjr  Carpsov,  App.  Oit.  p.  406.  For  other 
Jewish  authorities,  see  Otho*s  Lexieonf  s.  ▼.  "  Pascha." 

e  Another  Jewish  authority  {Tuiphta  m  iV«ac4mt, 
qootsd  bjr  Otho)  adds  that  the  rule  that  no  one  who 
pertook  of  the  lamb  should  go  out  of  the  house  until 
the  morning  (Ex.  xll.  22)  w«s  observed  only  on  this  one 
ooeaaion  ;  a  point  of  interest,  ss  bearing  on  the  ques- 
(lOD  relating  to  our  Lord's  last  supper.    See  p.  2847  b. 

d  This  ofEsring  was  oommon  to  all  the  ftasts.  Ao- 
eording  to  the  Mlshna  (Ckagigak^  1.  2),  part  of  it  w«s 
appropriated  for  bunt-ofCBrings  and  the  rest  for  the 
Chagigah. 

« n  Between  the  two  eveniogi,'*  Q?2l'?7n  f^^ 

(Bx.  xii.  6 ;  Lev.  xxiil.  6 ;  Num.  Ix.  8,  6).  *The  phrase 
also  occurs  in  reference  to  the  time  of  oOMng  the  even- 
tog  saeriflee  (Ex.  xxlx.  89,  41;  Num.  xxviii.  4),  and  in 
ether  connections  (Ex.  xvl.  12,  xxx.  8).  Its  precise 
neaning  is  doubtful.  The  Karaites  Bxid  Samaritans, 
flth  whom  Aben  Bnm  (on  Ex.  xii.  6)  agrees,  consider 
It  as  the  Interval  between  sunset  and  dark.  This  ap- 
psais  to  be  in  aooordanoe  with  Dent.  xvl.  6,  where  the 
pasrhsl  lamb  is  commanded  to  be  sbdn  "  at  tlie  going 
down  of  the  sun."  But  the  Pharisees  and  Rabblnlsta 
keld  that  the  first  evening  commenced  when  the  sun 
began  to  decline  (aciAq  «pMta),  and  that  the  eeoond 
evening  began  with  the  setting  sun  (a«tXi)  i^ca).  Jo- 
esphus  says  that  the  lambs  were  slain  from  the  ninth 
boor  ttU  the  eleventh,  i  c.  between  three  and  five 
e>eleek  (S.  J.  vl.  9,  }  8) ;  the  Mlshna  seems  to  connte* 
jaaos  tkds  (J^jocAmi,  v.  8) ;  and  Maimonldes,  who 
mjB  they  were  killed  immediatelj  after  the  evening 
[The  Mishna  says,  Pkaach.  v.  1,  De  Sola 
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the  altar,  instead  of  the  lintels  and 
the  hoosea  (Deut  xvi.  1-6). 

Hence  it  is  not  without  reason  that  the  Jevisb 
writers  have  laid  great  stress  on  the  distinetaoD 
lietween  the  "  Egyptian  Passover  "  and  **  the  per 
petual  PaMover."  The  distinction  is  noticed  in 
the  Mishna  {Ptsachimy  ix.  5).  The  peenliaiitaes 
of  the  Egyptian  paaover  which  are  there  pointed 
out  are,  the  selection  of  the  lamb  on  the  10th  day 
of  the  month,  the  sprinkling  of  the  bkxxl  on  the 
lintels  and  door-posta,  the  use  of  hyssop  in  sprink- 
ling, the  haste  in  which  the  meal  was  to  be  eatcB. 
and  the  restriction  of  the  abstinence  from  iinleaT- 
ened  bread  to  a  single  day.  Elias  of  BysantinB  * 
adds,  that  there  wai  no  command  to  bora  tb«  ibi 
on  the  altar,  that  the  pure  and  impure  all  partook 
of  the  paschal  meal  eontrary  to  the  law  aAerwaids 
given  (Num.  xviii.  11),  that  both  men  and  woraeo 
were  then  required  to  partake,  but  subeeqnently 
the  command  was  given  only  to  men  (Ex.  xxiii. 
17;  Deut.  xvi.  16),  tiiat  ndtiier  the  Hallel  nor 
any  other  hymn  was  sung,  as  was  required  in  hter 
times  in  accordance  with  Is.  xxx.  39,  that  then 
were  no  daya  of  holy  convocation,  and  that  the 
lambs  were  not  slain  in  the  consecrated  place.' 

2.  The  fcUowing  was  the  general  onler  of  the 
obsorances  of  the  Passover  in  later  times  aceording 
to  the  direct  evidence  of  Scripture  :  On  the  14th 
of  Nisan,  every  trace  of  leaven  was  put  away  from 
the  houses,  and  on  the  same  day  evoy  male  Israel- 
ite not  laboring  under  any  bodily  infirmity  or  cere- 
monial impurity,  was  oommanded  to  aj^war  befiMV 
the  Lord  si  the  national  sanctuary  with  an  oflbring 
of  money  in  proportion  to  his  means  (Ex.  xxiii.  15; 
Deut  xvi.  16,  17).^  Devout  women  aometimei 
attended,  aa  is  proved  by  the  instances  of  Hannah 
and  Maty  (1  Sam.  i.  7;  Luke  ii.  41,  42).  As  Uw 
sun  was  setting,*  the  iambs  were  sfadn,  and  the  hi 


and  Rapball's  trsnslatlon  :  *^  The  daily  oOering 
slaughtered  half  an  hour  after  the  eighth  hour  (t.  e. 
at  2.80  P.  M.),  and  sacrificed  half  an  hour  after  the 
ninth  hour ;  but  on  the  daj  before  Paseover  .  .  .  H 
was  slaughtered  half  an  hour  after  the  seventh  hour, 
and  meriflced  half  an  hour  after  the  eighth  boor. 
When  the  day  before  Passover  happened  oo  VkMay,  U 
was  slaughtered  half  an  hour  after  the  sixth  boor, 
sacrificed  half  an  hour  after  the  seventh  hour,  and  tbm 
Passover  sacrifice  after  it'*  Under  certain  dram- 
stances  the  pesebal  lamb  might  be  killed  before  the 
evening  sacrifiee  ;  but  not  before  noco  (ibid.  )  8).  —  A. 
A  third  notion  has  been  held  by  Jarebi  and  Kimchi, 
that  the  two  evenings  are  the  time  touncdiatelj  befoee 
and  Immediately  after  sunset,  so  that  the  point  of  tfaas 
at  which  the  sun  sets  divides  them.  Oeeenfns,  Bahr 
Winer,  and  meet  other  eritios,  hold  the  firrt  CflaiOB, 

and  regard  the  phrase  ss  equivalent   wlUi  3n^ 

(Deut  xvi.  6).  See  Geeenlus,  Thes.  p.  1065 ; 
S^mboHk^  ii.  614  *,  Hupfeld,  De  Fetiia  UOrmonim^  p 
16 ;  Boeenmnilwr  m  B^eod,  xll.  6 ;  Carpaov,  Jpp.  Oil 
p.  68. 


•  This  account  of  the  opinion  of  JarehS  (t.  c. 
orBabbl  Solomon  ben  Issae)  and  Kfaiiehl  has 
shown  by  Gf  nsbnrg  (art.  <*  Passover  "  In  the  8d  ed.  of 
Kltto*s  Oydop.  o/BibL  Ut,  Hi.  428)  to  be  entirely  er 
rooeous.  They  agree  with  theopinlon  of  the  PlwilsaBS 
and  BabUnlsts  as  stated  above. 

The  Interpretation  of  "  the  two  evenings  **  glv« 
by  the  Pharisees  and  Rabblnists  is  supportsd  also  by 
Phllo  (IV*  Stptenario^  e.  18,  Qpp.  U.  2B2,  ed  Bfangey} 
who  says  that  the  pesebal  tamb  Is  klUed  "  ftwn  mU 
day  till  the  eveotaig"  (jr  ^  [hofirfl\  #tmw«  mnw^m^m 
ifiifuvoi  itardL  luv^fttfipia*  Ivc  ^ev^pac,  or  4H  sms 
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■id  blood  gifCD  to  the  prieiU  (9  Chr.  zxxt.  5,  6;| 
map.  JoMph.  B,  J.  ri.  9,  §  3).  In  uoordanoe 
dth  the  original  inititntion  in  Kgypt,  the  lamb 
vaa  then  roasted  whole,  and  eaten  with  unleavened 
bread  and  bitter  herba;  no  portion  of  it  wae  to  be 
left  until  the  morning.  The  same  night,  after  the 
15th  of  Nisan  had  commenced,  the  fiiit  was  burned 
bj  the  priest  and  the  blood  sprinkled  on  the  altar 
(SChr.  xu.  16,  XXXV.  il).  On  the  15th,  the 
night  being  passed,  there  was  a  holj  convocation, 
and  during  that  day  no  work  might  be  done,  ez- 
BSpt  the  preparation  of  necessary  food  (Ex.  zU.  16). 
On  this  and  the  six  following  days  an  offering  in 
addition  to  the  daily  sacrifice  was  made  of  two 
young  bullocks,  a  ram,  and  seven  lambs  of  the  first 
year,  with  meat-oflferings,  for  a  bumt-o^ring,  and 
a  goat  for  a  sin-oflTering  (Num.  xxviii.  19-23).  On 
the  16th  of  the  month,  ^  the  morrow  after  the  sab- 
bath **  (i.  e.  after  the  day  of  holy  convocation),  the 
fint  sheaf  of  harvest  was  offered  and  waved  by  the 
priest  before  the  Lord,  and  a  male  lamb  was  offered 
as  a  burnt  sacrifice  with  a  meat  and  drink-oflfering. 
Nothing  neeessarily  distinguished  the  four  follow, 
ing  days  of  the  festival,  except  the  additional  burnt 
aoA  sin-oflferings,  and  the  restraint  from  some  kinds 
of  kbor.  [Festivals.]  On  the  seventh  day,  the 
91st  of  Nisan,  there  was  a  holy  convocation,  and 
Uie  day  appears  to  have  been  ooe  of  peculiar  solem- 
nity a  As  at  all  the  festivals,  cheerfulness  was  to 
prevail  during  the  whole  week,  and  all  care  was  to 
be  hud  aside  (Dent  xxvii.  7;  comp.  Joseph.  Ant. 
li.  5;  Michaelis,  Lawt  of  Mo§etj  Art  197).  [Pkn- 

TECOVr.] 

3.  (a.)  The  PatehcU  ZamA.  — After  the  first 
Pisasover  in  Egypt  there  is  no  trace  of  the  lamb 
having  been  selected  before  it  was  wanted.  In 
Istsr  times,  we  are  certain  that  it  was  sometimes 
not  provided  before  the  14th  of  the  month  (Luke 
ixiL  7-9;  Mark  xiv.  19-16).  The  law  formally 
sBswsd  tlw  alternative  of  a  Ud  (Ex.  xii.  5),  but  a 
lamb  was  prelerred,^  and  was  probably  nearly 
always  ebosen.  It  was  to  be  fiuiltless  and  a  male, 
in  MecurdaDoe  with  the  estabUshed  estimate  of  ani- 
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{Xpii«rv.,  Tlseheod.  FhUonea  (Ups.  1868),  p.  46|.  In 
the  Book  o/JmUtets  (mpposed  to  belong  to  the  Lit 
Motnry)  U  Is  said  that  « the  Pasaovir  te  to  be  kept 
«tt  She  14Ch  of  the Ist  month ;  Itte  to  be  klUed  befovs 
it  Is  evening,  and  eaten  at  night,  on  the  evening  of 
tlM  15th,  after  snusef  Again,  <<  The  children  of 
Ismel  shall  keep  the  Passover  on  the  14th  of  the  l»t 
Month  between  the  eveningi.  In  the  thlid  part  of  the 
day  ttU  the  third  part  of  the  night  '■  (t.  §,  tma  about 
■aoo  of  the  14th  of  Nisan  to  the  midnight  following). 
«  WlMt  remains  of  att  iH  flesh  alter  the  third  part  of 
tte  Bight  they  shaU  bum  with  firs."  (Cap.  49  of 
OUloMnn's  translation,  in  Bwald's  Jdh6,  d.  Bibt.  wis- 
BsmitA.  111.  68,  69.)  A. 

«  The  seventh  day  of  the  Passover,  and  the  eighth 
ky  of  the  VSast  of  Tabernacles  (lee  John  vU.  87),  had 
a  ehsneter  of  their  own,  distinguishing  them  fkom  the 
tut  days  of  the  Ibasti  and  from  all  other  days  of  holy 
k,wlth  the  exception  of  the  day  of  Pente* 
[Pnmooer.]  Thii  is  indicated  in  regard  to  the 
in  Dent  xrl.  8.  **  Six  days  thou  shalt  eat 
kvened  breed  {  and  on  the  seventk  di^  shall  be  a 

^bly  (nn^}^)  to  the  Loid."*    See  aleo 

zilL  6:  <(  Seven  dijs  'thou  shalt  eat  unlaaveiMd 

fai  the  seventh  day  shall  be  a  Ihast  to  the 


deid.*'    The  weed  JTp^S  ^  ^''^  '°  ^^*  manner 
ftf  Ihelaat  di^  of  the  JUst'of  Tabemaeles  (Lev.  zzUi. 


wllh  ttJjJTTlniJD,  "  a  holy 


mal  perfection  (see  Mai.  i.  U).  Either  the  hand 
of  Um  fomily,  or  any  other  pemn  who  was  not 
ceremonially  unclean  (2  Chr.  xxx.  17),  took  it  into 
the  court  of  the  Temple  on  his  shoulden.  Accord- 
ing to  some  authorities,  the  bimb  might,  if  cireum- 
stances  should  render  it  desirable,  Iw  sUin  at  any 
time  in  the  afternoon,  even  before  the  evening  sac- 
rifice, if  the  bkxxl  was  kept  stirred,  so  as  to  prevent 
it  from  ooagulatiug,  until  the  time  came  for  sprink- 
ling it  (PesocAim,  v.  8). 

The  Mishna  gives  a  particular  account  of  the 
arrangement  whkh  was  made  in  the  court  of  the 
TemplB  (PesacAtm,  r.  6-8).  Thoee  who  were  to 
kill  the  lamb  entered  sucoeasively  in  three  divisions. 
When  the  fint  division  had  entered,  the  gates  were 
closed  and  the  trumpets  were  sounded  thrse  times. 
The  priests  stood  in  two  rows,  each  row  extending 
from  the  altar  to  the  place  where  the  people  wwe 
assembled.  The  priests  of  one  row  hekl  basins  of 
silver,  and  those  of  the  other  basins  of  gold.  Eaeh 
Israelite^  then  slew  his  lamb  in  order,  and  the 
priest  who  was  nearest  to  him  reouved  the  blood  in 
his  basin,  which  he  handed  to  the  next  priest,  wiie 
g^ve  his  empty  basin  in  return.  A  suooessfon  of 
foil  bssins  was  thus  passed  towards  the  altar,  and  a 
succession  of  empty  ones  towards  the  people.  The 
priest  who  stood  next  the  altar  threw  tlie  blood  out 
towards  the  baee  in  a  single  jet.  When  the  fint 
division  had  performed  their  work,  the  second  came 
in,  and  then  the  third.  The  Umbs  were  skinned, 
and  the  viscera  taken  out  with  the  internal  fot 
The  fot  was  carefiilly  separated  and  collected  in  the 
huge  dish,  and  the  visoere  were  washed  and  replaced 
in  the  body  of  tlie  Iamb,  like  those  of  the  burnt 
sacrifices  (Lev.  L  9,  iii.  8-6 ;  comp.  Petachitn,  vi. 
1 ).  Maimonides  says  that  the  tail  was  put  with  the 
fail  {Xot.  in  Pet,  r.  10).  While  this  was  going  on 
the  Uallel  was  sung,  and  repeated  a  second,  or  even 
a  third  time,  if  the  process  was  not  finished.  Am 
it  grew  dark,  the  people  went  home  to  roast  their 
bunbs.  The  ikt  was  burned  on  the  altar,  with  in- 
cense, that  same  evening.^  When  the  14th  of 
Nisan  fell  on  the  Sabbath,  all  these  things  were 


eonvoeatlon ; *>  Mum.  ndx.  86;  S  Ohr.  viL  9;  Nsh. 
viii.  18).  Our  translaton  have  In  each  ease  randsrad 
it  "solemn  assembly,**  but  have  ezpUned  It  In  the 
maigln  by  <*nstmint*'  The  LXX.  have  ifddier. 
aiiehaeUs  and  Iken  ImaglTOid  the  primaiy  kisa  of  the 
word  to  be  rttirauti  from  labor.  Qessains  siiows  thai 
this  Is  a  mistake,  and  proves  the  word  to  mean 


bif  or  eongregatioH,  Its  root  is  undoubtedly  *^7| 
to  shut  up,  or  eoiutrain.  Henos  BiU&r  (S^mboUk,  \ 
619)  reasonably  argues,  fi^m  the  oocorrenee  of  the 
won!  in  the  passages  above  referred  to,  that  its  strict 
meaning  is  that  of  tAs  doting  oitenMf ;  wtUoh  la  of 
course  quite  consistent  with  Its  being  sometimes  used 
for  a  solemn  assembly  in  a  more  general  sense,  and 
with  its  application  to  the  day  of  Peoteoost. 

h  The  Ghaldea  interpreters  render  TVff^  which 
msans  on«  of  ths  Jlodt^  wliether  sheep  or'  goat,  by 

*niyH|  <s  tomb  f  and  Theodoret  no  doubt  represents 
the  Jewish  traditional  usage  when  he  says,  Smi  &  |Up 
wp6fiaTov  ixfav  9iojf  rovro*  &  M  oirotfiQmf  wpotUroo 
Th¥  Ipt^  (on  Bx.  xil.). 

0  Dndonbtadly  the  usual  prsctioe  was  for  the  hsad 
of  the  ikraily  to  slay  his  own  lamb ;  but  on  particnlat 
ocoaeions  (sa  in  ths  great  obeervaocqe  of  the  resenisi 
by  HeaBkhOi,  Josiah,  ani  Ifina)  Ou  sUnghter  of  tlw 
bunbs  was  eommltced  to  the  Levites     See  p.  2M7. 

('The  rsmaricable  paaeage  in  *hioh  this  Is  eooi- 
mandad,  whkh  occurs  Is   xxiil   17.  18,  19.  and  to 
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luoe  in  die  same  maimer;  but  the  court  of  the 
fempk,  inflteed  of  being  oaraAiliy  deanaed  as  on 
atlier  oceaaona,  was  merielj  flooded  by  opening  a 
ihdoe. 

A  spit  made  of  the  wood  of  the  pomegranate 
wu  thrust  kngthwite  through  the  hmb  (Puackim^ 
▼ii.  1).  According  to  Justin  Martyr,  a  leoond 
qpit,  or  skewer,  was  put  transversely  through  the 
dioulders,  so  as  to  form  the  figure  of  a  crofls.<>  The 
ov«n  was  of  earthenware,  and  appean  to  have  been 
in  shape  something  like  a  bee-bive  with  an  opening 
fan  the  side  to  admit  ftiel.  The  lamb  was  carefully 
BO  placed  as  not  to  touch  the  side  of  the  oven,  lest 
the  cooking  should  be  eflKsted  in  part  by  hot  earth* 
eoware,  and  Dot  entirely  by  fire,  according  to  £x. 
xii.  9;  2  Chr.  zzzv.  13.  If  any  ooe  concerned  in 
the  process  broke  a  booe  of  the  lamb  so  as  to  infringe 
the  command  in  Ex.  xii.  46,  he  was  sulject  to  the 
punishment  of  forty  stripes.  The  flesh  was  to  be 
poastad  thoroughly  ^  (Ex.  xii.  0).  No  porUon  of  it 
was  alk)wed  to  be  carried  out  of  the  house,  and  if 
any  of  it  was  not  eaten  at  the  meal,  it  was  burned, 
along  with  the  bones  and  tendons,  hi  the  morning 
of  the  16th  of  Nisan ;  or,  if  that  day  happened  to 
be  the  Sabbath,  on  the  17th. 

As  the  paschal  lamb  could  be  legally  slain,  and 
the  blood  and  fat  ofibred,  only  hi  the  national  sanc- 
tusry  (Deut  xvi.  2),  it  of  course  ceased  to  be 


prpeated  Sx.  zxxlv.  26,  28.  appears  to  be  a  sort  of 
proverbial  cauttoo  respectiDg  tha  three  great  ftasts. 
**  Three  times  in  the  year  aU  thy  males  shall  appear 
beibre  tha  Lord  God.  Thou  ahalt  not  oflbr  the  blood 
ef  my  sacrifloe  with  leavened  bread ;  neithn  shall  the 
Hi  at  my  sacrifloe  remain  until  the  momlDg.  The 
first  of  the  first-fruits  of  thy  land  thou  shalt  bring 
faato  the  house  of  the  Lord  thy  Ood.  Thou  shalt  not 
seethe  a  kid  in  his  mother^s  milk."  The  refemnoes  to 
the  Passover  and  Pentecost  are  plain  enough.  That 
which  is  suppoeed  to  relhr  to  Tabernacles  (which  is 
also  found  Dent.  zir.  21),  "  Thou  shalt  not  seethe  a 
kid  in  his  mother's  milk,"  Is  explaiaed  by  Abarbamel, 
and  in  a  Karaite  MS.  spoken  of  by  Cudworth,  as  bear- 
ing on  a  custom  of  boiling  a  kid  in  the  milk  of  its  dam 
as  a  charm,  and  sprinkling  fields  and  orchards  with 
the  milk  to  render  them  fertile  (Oudworth,  IVim  No- 
tion of  the  LonPs  Smpper^  pp.  86,  87 ;  Spencer,  J>ir* 
/M.  Ii.  8.  For  other  interpretations  of  the  passage, 
see  Boaenmttller,  in  Estod.  xxUi.  19).  [InoLAvaT ;  vol. 
IL  p.  1128  a. 

a  The  statement  Is  in  the  Dialogue  with  Trypho,  o. 
40 :  Kol  rb  mtktvothf  wp6fiatw  iKwto  inrrim  oAov  yi- 
W#a>,  Tov  woBout  Tov  ^ravpov,  6i  oh  VM^ciy  ifu\jitv 
i  XptoT^f,  <rvfA/3oAov  i(v  ^^  y^  Inrnttievoy  no6fiarw 
oxi^uiniitiMvov  AfAOurtC  ry  oxilMAri  tov  orovpov  iirrangu. 
«tc  y^  5p0iOf  hfitXioitot  SunrtpovaToi  anh  ritv  xaTMrarw 
uiipiv  fUxf»  rifs  iw^aiA^,  luX  clt  ir^ir  Kari,  rb  ftcra- 
^fiwov^  i^  rpo(ra^>Twi>rat  koX  ai  x*H^  ''^  vpo/Sarov. 

As  Jostltt  was  a  native  of  Flavia  Neapolls,  It  is  a 
striking  fiict  that  the  modera  Samaritans  roast  their 
paschal  lambs  in  nearly  the  same  manner  at  this  day. 
Mr.  Ocorge  Grove,  who  visited  Nablous  in  1861,  In  a 
letter  to  the  writer  of  this  article,  says,  ^  The  lambs 
(they  require  six  for  the  communis  now)  are  roasted 
all  together  by  stufllng  them  vertloally,  head  down- 
wards, into  an  oven  which  Is  like  a  small  well,  about 
three  ftet  diameter,  and  four  or  five  feet  deep,  rough- 
y  sleaoed,  in  which  a  fire  has  been  kept  up  for 


hours.  After  the  lambs  ars  thrust  In,  the  top 
of  tlie  hide  Is  covered  with  bushes  and  earth,  to  con- 
lae  the  heat  till  they  ar^  done.  Bsoh  lamb  has  a 
take  or  spit  run  through  hbn  to  draw  him  up  by ; 
«ad,  to  prevent  tho  spit  from  tsaring  away  through 
Us  roast  meat  with  the  weight,  a  cross  piece  is  pat 
tanigx  the  lower  end  of  It"    A  siuilar  account  is  J 
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oflkred  by  the  Jews  after  the  destmetioB  of  Jeni 
salem.    The  spring  festival  of  the  modem  J«iii 
strictly  consists  only  of  the  feast  of  nnlea  vied 
bnBd.« 

(6.)  TkB  Unkaoened  Bread.  —  Tbeie  b  no  n»- 
son  to  doubt  that  the  onleavened  hraad  eaten  in 
the  Passover  and  that  used  on  other  religions  oeea- 
sions  were  of  the  same  nature.  It  might  be  made 
of  wheat,  spelt,  barley,  oats,  or  rye,  but  not  of  liec 
or  millet  {Peaackimj  ii.  5).  It  appears  to  liave  ben 
usually  made  of  the  finest  wheat  flour  ^  (But. 
Syn,  Jud,  c  xviii.  p.  397).  The  greatest  care  wta 
taken  that  it  should  be  made  in  perfectly  deav 
vessels  and  with  all  possible  expedition,  lest  the 
process  of  fermentation  should  bo  allowed  to  con- 
menoe  in  the  slightest  degree  (Pesadktm,  iii.  d-6; 
It  was  probably  formed  into  dry,  tldn  bisCTtta,  not 
unlike  thoee  used  by  the  modem  Jews. 

The  command  to  eat  unleavened  bread  during 
the  seven  days  of  the  festival,  under  the  penalty  of 
being  cut  off  from  the  people,  is  given  with  marked 
emphasis,  as  well  as  that  to  put  away  all  leaven  from 
the  house  during  the  fesUval  (Ex.  xiL  15,  19,  20, 
xiii.  7).  But  the  Rabbiuists  say  that  the  house  was 
carefully  cleansed  and  every  comer  searched  for  any 
fngment  of  leavened  bread  in  the  evening  before 
the  14 ih  of  Nisan,  though  leavened  bread  might  be 
eaten  till  the  sixth  hour  of  that  day,  when  aU  that 


given  to  Miss  Bofsss's  DowuoHe  Li^fk  «a  IWs«mc.  Y|. 
tringa,  Boehart,  and  Hottlngar  have  taken  the  atat*> 
ment  of  Justin  as  representing  the  anoieat  Jewish 
us^pe  ;  and,  with  him,  regard  the  cross sd  spits  as  a 
prophetio  type  of  the  cross  of  our  Lad.  But  it  would 
seem  more  probable  that  the  transverse  spit  wna  a 
mere  matter  of  convenience,  and  was  perliapB  never  in 
use  among  the  Jews.  The  rabUnieal  tradittoos  retaSs 
that  the  lamb  was  called  Qoitatus^  **  qui  qoom  totea 
assabatnr,  cum  cairfte,  eruribus,  at  Inteatlnie,  pedes 
autsm  et  inteatina  ad  latere  ligsbantnr  Inter  sbbsiiiIubi, 
agnus  ita  quasi  annatum  repneseotavsrtt,  qui  falsa  in 
capita  et  ense  in  latere  eet  muaitos  *'  (Otho,  Lrx.  Rai^. 
p.  608).  [On  the  Samaritan  Passover,  see  tfaa  addition 
to  this  article,  p.  2867.] 

h  The   word  b^,   hi   A.  T.   "raw,**  Is  laotaed 

(t  aUve  "  by  Onkelos  and  Jonathan.  In  1  Sam.  tt.  U, 
it  plainly  means  rsir.  But  Jarehl,  Aben  Snm,  and 
other  Jewish  authorities,  understand  it  aa  kmy'^naotd 
(RoeenmUller,  tit  loe.). 

e  There  ars  many  euxions  partkulaia  in  tfw  asode 
in  which  the  modem  Jews  obeerre  this  fcstivml,  to  be 
found  in  Bnxt.  <%n.  Jim/.,  c  xviii.  xlx. ;  Pioart,  Osr^ 
moHus  Riligieiuu,  vol.  i. ;  MIU,  Th*  Aitisk  Jews  (Lon- 
don, 1868)4  Stauben,  Seines  d*  la  w  Juite  ea  Jlsoce 
(Paris,  1860);  [Isaacs,  aremonies,  el's.,  of  Uu  Jews, 
p.  104  ff. ;  Ail6n's  Modem  Judatem^  Sd  ed.,  p.  804  ff.) 
The  fotlowing  appear  to  be  the  most  interasUng.  A 
shoulder  of  lamb,  thoroughly  roasted.  Is  placed  oo  the 
table  to  take  the  place  of  the  pasehal  bunb,  with  a 
hard-boiled  egg  as  a  symbol  of  wholeness.  Besides  the 
sweet  sauce,  to  remind  them  of  the  sort  of  work  ear> 
ried  on  by  their  Ikthers  in  l^pt  (see  above,  c),  tlien  Is 
sometimes  a  ressel  of  salt  and  water,  to  reprsaent  ths 
Bed  Sea,  into  whk>h  they  dip  the  bitter  herbs.  Bai 
the  most  rsmarkablo  ussges  are  thoee  conneeted  wttk 
the  expectation  of  the  coming  of  BIQah.  A  cap  of 
wine  is  poured  out  for  him,  and  stands  all  night  iqpaa 
the  table.  Just  bafore  the  filling  of  the  cups  of  the 
guests  Uw  fourth  time,  there  is  an  interval  of 
silence,  and  the  door  of  the  room  Is  opened  for  i 
minutes  to  admit  the  prophet.  [Sutah,  1. 708,  noie  t 

d  Bwald  (A/terthUmer,  p.  881)  and  HiUlmana  (qoOSsf 
by  Winer)  CMOeeture  the  original  unleavened  bnai  it 
the  Passover  to  have  been  of  barlaj,  in  eeai 
with  the  oonuneneement  of  baris^ 
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mialiiad  wm  to  be  burned  {PeMchinLf  L  1,  4;  <> 

lod  dIatioD  in  ligbtfoot,  TempU  Serv,^  zii.  §  1). 

(c.)  TkeBUter  fferb§cMd  the  Sauce, -^Aooard- 

bg  toPesadkim  (U.  6)  the  bitter  herbs  (0^*1^9; 
ffuM^Bet ;  laeifioeB  agrettea,  Ex.  zii.  8),  might  be 
aodiTe,  chieorf,  wild  lettuce,  or  nettles.  These 
pbatemre  important  artidw  of  food  to  the  ancient 
Egyptians  (as  is  noticed  by  Fliny),  aiid  they  are 
»id  to  eonstitate  nearly  hsJf  that  of  the  modem 
Egyptians.  Aeoording  to  Niebuhr  they  are  still 
aiten  at  the  Passover  by  the  Jews  in  the  East. 
They  wen  used  in  former  times  either  fresh  or 
dried  and  a  portion  of  them  is  said  to  have  been 
nten  before  the  onleavened  bread  {Pesach,  z.  3). 
Tbs  mice  into  which  the  herbs,  the  bread,  and 
the  MMl  were  dipped  as  they  were  eaten  (John 
iiii.96;  Matt.  xzvi.  23)  is  not  mentioned  in  the 

Ptetatfloch.  It  is  called  in  the  Mishna  HQI^^q. 
Aeoording  to  Bartenora  it  consisted  of  only  vinegar 
snd  water;  but  others  describe  it  as  a  mixtw  of 
rinegar,  figs,  dates,  almonds,  and  spice.  The  same 
laoee  was  used  on  ordinary  occasions  thickened 
with  a  littfe  flour;  but  the  rabbinists  forbade  this 
st  the  Passover,  lest  the  flour  should  occasion  a 
lUgfat  degree  of  fermentation.  Some  say  that  it 
was  beaten  up  to  the  consistence  of  mortar  or  clay, 
in  Older  to  eommemorate  the  toils  of  the  Israelites 
in  Ef(ypt  in  laying  brides  (Buxtorf,  Lex,  TitL  coL 
831;  Petadum,  u.  8,  z.  3,  with  the  notes  of  Bar- 
tenora, Haimonides,  and  Surenhusius). 

(a.)  The  Fow  Cupt  of  Wine.  —  There  is  no 
mention  of  wine  in  connection  with  the  Passover 
in  the  Pentateuch;  but  the  Mishna  strictly  «r^oins 
that  there  should  never  be  less  than  four  cups  vi 
it  provided  at  the  paschal  meal  even  of  the  poorest 
hnelite  {Pee.  z.  1).  The  wine  was  usually  red, 
and  it  was  mixed  with  water  as  it  was  druulc  {Pee, 
vii.  13,  with  Bartenora*s  note;  and  Otho's  Lex, 
p.  507).  The  cups  were  handed  round  in  succes- 
noQ  at  specified  intervals  in  the  meal  (fiee  below,/). 
Two  of  them  appear  to  be  distinctly  mentioned 
Luke  xzii.  17,  20.  "  The  cup  of  blessing  "  (1  0)r. 
I.  16)  was  probably  the  latter  one  of  these,  and 
is  genenllj  considered  to  have  been  the  thiid  of 
Uiesflrias,  after  which  a  grace  was  said;  though  a 
somparison  of  Luke  zzii.  20  (where  it  is  osiled 
'  the  cup  after  supper")  with  Pes,  z.  7,  and  the 

Jesignattoa  bbn  D^S,  ^^  a^  of  the  HcMel,*' 
might  rather  suggest  that  it  was  the  fourth  and 
bat  cup.  Sehoettgen,  however,  is  inclined  to 
doQbi  whether  there  is  any  reference,  in  either  of 
the  passages  of  the  N.  T.,  to  the  formal  ordering 
af  the  cups  of  Uie  Passover,  and  proves  that  the 

Dame  *•  cup  of  blessing  **  (^p??  ^^  ^'^^^ 
was  applied  in  a  genersl  way  to  any  cup  which  was 
inmk  with  thanksgiving,  and  that  the  expression 
•as  often  used  mistapborically,  e,  y,  Ps.  cxvi.  13 
[har,  Heb,  in  1  Cor.  z.  16.  See  also  Otrpsov, 
Ap^  Crii.  p.  880). 

Th«  wine  drunk  at  the  meal  was  not  restricted 
•  Um  four  eupe,  but  none  could  be  taken  during 
he  interval  between  the  third  and  fourth  eups 
z.  7). 


•  Other  partlenlais  of  tne  precautions  wUeh 
■BM  ase  given  in  JtoocAim,  and  also  by  Uahnonidas, 
■  Ui  tesalise  Jk  hmnaUato  et  iUymo,  a  compendium 
^  wbkh  ii  glTStt  bj  Osrpaov,  App,  Oit,  p.  40L 

*  OmsJb  pse^avMans  to  avoU.  poUatkm 
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(e.)  The  ffaOel,  —  The  twice  of  praise  sung  tA 
the  Passover  Is  not  mentioned  in  the  Law.    The 

name  is  contracted  from  TH^  /  yH  {HnUekgah) 

It  consisted  of  the  series  of  Psalms  from  cxiiL  to 
exviii.  'llie  first  portion,  comprising  Ps.  cxiii.  and 
cxiv  ,  was  sung  in  the  early  part  of  the  meal,  and 
the  second  part  after  the  fourth  cup  of  wine.  This 
is  supposed  to  have  been  the  *^  hymn  "  sung  by  our 
Lord  and  his  Apostles  (Matt.  xzvL  30;  Mark  ziv. 

26;  Buztoff,  Lex.  TdL  s.  t.  bvH,  and  Syn,Jui, 
p.  48;  Otho,  Lex.  p.  271;  Carpeov,  App.  CriL 
p.  374). 

(/.)  Mode  and  Order  of  the  Paschal  SfeaL  ^ 
Adopting  as  much  from  Jewish  tradition  as  is  not 
inconsistent  or  improbable,  the  following  appears 
to  have  been  the  usual  custom.  All  work,  exoepi 
that  belonging  to  a  few  trades  connected  with  daily 
life,  was  suspended  for  some  hours  before  the  even- 
ing of  the  14th  of  Nisan.  There  was,  however, 
a  diflhrenoe  in  this  respect.  The  Galileans  desisted 
from  work  the  whole  day;  the  Jews  of  the  south 
only  after  the  middle  of  the  tenth  hour,  that  is, 
half-past  Uiree  o'clock.  It  was  not  lawful  to  eat 
any  ordinary  food  after  midday.  The  reason  as- 
signed for  this  was,  that  the  paschal  supper  might 
be  eaten  with  the  eigoymeut  furnished  by  a  good 
appetite.  {Pes.  iv.  1-3,  x.  1,  with  Maimonides' 
note.)  But  it  is  also  stated  that  this  preliminary 
fasting  was  especially  incumbent  on  the  eldest  son, 
and  that  it  was  intended  to  commemorate  the  de- 
liverance of  the  first-bom  in  Egypt.  This  was 
probably  only  a  fancy  of  later  times  (Buzt.  Sjfn- 
Jud.  xviii.  p.  401). 

No  male  was  admitted  to  the  table  unless  he  was 
circumcised,  even  if  he  was  of  the  seed  of  Israel 
(Ex.  xii.  48).  (Neither,  according  to  the  letter  of 
the  kw,  was  any  one  of  either  sex  admitted  who 
wsa  ceremonially  unclean^  (Num.  iz.  6;  Joseph. 
B.  J.  ri.  9,  §  3).  But  this  rule  was  on  special 
occasions  liberally  applied.  In  the  case  of  Hese- 
kiah*s  Passover  (2  Chr.  zzz.)  we  find  that  a  greater 
degree  of  legal  purity  was  required  to  slaughter  the 
hunbs  than  to  eat  them,  and  that  numbers  partook 
**  otherwise  than  it  was  written,**  who  were  not 
"  cleansed  according  to  the  purification  of  the  sanc- 
tuary.** The  Rabbinists  expressly  state  that  womeo 
were  permitted,  though  not  commanded,  to  partake 
{Pes.  viii.  1 ;  Chngigah^  i.  1 ;  comp.  Joseph.  B.  J. 
vL  9,  §  3),  in  accordance  with  the  instances  in 
Scripture  which  have  been  mentioned  of  Hannah 
and  Mary  vp<  2342  b).  But  the  Karaites,  in  more 
recent  times,  excluded  all  but  full-grown  men.  It 
was  customary  for  the  number  of  a  party  to  be 
not  tas  than  ten  (Joseph.  B.  J.  vi.  9,  §  8).  It  was 
perhaps  generally  under  twenty,  but  it  might  be  as 
many  is  a  hundred,  if  each  one  could  have  a  pieoe 
of  the  amb  as  large  as  an  olive  {Pes,  viii.  7). 

Whe  \  the  meal  was  prepared,  the  family  was 
plaoed  ^iund  the  table,  the  paterfiimilias  taking  a 
place  of  honor,  probably  somewhat  raised  above 
the  rest.  There  is  no  reason  to  doubt  that  the 
ancient  Hebrews  sat,  as  they  were  acoustomed  to 
do  at  their  ordinary  meab  (see  Otho,  Lex.  p.  7). 
But  when  the  eustom  of  recUning  at  table  had  be> 


a  month  before  the  Pasiover.  Amongst  thsae  was  tks 
annual  whltswashlng  of  the  sspulohns  (et  MaSt 
xim.  27)  (Bslasd,  Ant.  Iv.  2, 0).  In  John  si.  66,  we 
find  soms  Jews  oomlng  tip  lo  Jenisalsir  to  puiMv 
a  wssk  bsfors  the 
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aomo  genera],  that  poatura  appean  to  have  been 
iqjoined,  on  the  ground  of  ita  auppoaed  signifi* 
eauoe.  The  MJahna  saja  that  the  meaneat  Iwael- 
ite  ahould  recline  at  the  Paaaoyer  "  like  a  king, 
with  the  eaae  becoming  a  free  man  *'  {Pes.  r.  1, 
with  Maimonidea*  note).  He  waa  to  keep  in  mind 
that  when  hia  anceaton  stood  at  the  feast  In  Egypt 
they  took  the  posture  of  shtves  (K.  Levi,  quoted 
by  Otho,  p.  504).  Our  liord  and  his  Apostles  con- 
formed to  the  usual  custom  of  their  tiuiCf  and  re- 
dlued  (Luke  zxii.  li,  Ac.).     [Mkals,  p.  1843  f.] 

When  the  party  was  arranged,  the  first  cup  of 
wine  waa  filled,  and  a  blessing  was  asked  by  the 
head  of  the  fiuxiily  on  the  feast,  as  well  as  a  special 
one  on  the  cup.  The  bitter  herbs  were  then  placed 
oil  the  table,  and  a  portion  of  them  eaten,  either 
with  or  without  the  sauce.  The  unleavened  bread 
mua  handed  round  next,  and  afterwards  the  lamb 
was  placed  on  the  table  in  front  of  the  head  of  the 
fiimily  (Pes.  z.  3).  Before  the  lamb  was  eaten, 
the  second  cup  of  wine  was  filled,  and  the  sou,  in 
accordance  with  Ex.  xU.  26,  asked  his  fitther  the 
meaning  of  the  feast.  In  reply,  an  account  was 
given  of  the  sufferings  of  the  Israelites  in  Egypt, 
and  of  their  deliverance,  with  a  porticuhu*  explana- 
tion of  l>eut.  xxvi.  5,  and  the  first  part  of  the 
Hallel  (Ps.  cxiii.,  cxlv.)  was  sung.  This  being  gone 
through,  the  lamb  was  carved  and  eaten.  The 
third  cup  of  wine  was  poured  out  and  drunk,  and 
soon  afterwards  the  fourth.  The  second  part  of  the 
Hallel  (Fs.  cxv.  to  cxviii.)  was  then  sung  {Pes.  x. 
S-^).  A  fifth  wine-cup  appears  to  have  been  occ!i- 
donally  produced,  but  perhaps  only  in  later  times. 
What  was  termed  the  greater  Hailel  (Ps.  exx.  to 
cxxxviii.)  was  sung  on  such  occasions  (Buxt  Syn. 
Jud,  c.  xviii.).  The  meal  being  ended,  it  was  un- 
kwftil  for  anything  to  be  introduced  in  the  way  of 
dessert. 

The  Isnelitei  who  lix'ed  in  the  country  appear 
to  hate  been  accommodated  at  the  feast  by  the  in- 
habitants of  Jerusalem  in  their  houses,  so  far  as 
there  was  room  for  them  (Luke  xxii.  10-12;  Matt, 
xxvi.  18).  It  is  said  that  the  guests  left  in  return 
for  their  entertainment  the  skin  of  the  lamb,  the 
oven,  and  other  vessels  which  they  had  used.  Tliose 
vho  could  not  be  received  into  the  city  encamped 
srithout  the  walls  in  tents,  as  the  pilgrims  now  do 
at  Mecca,  llie  number  of  these  must  have  been 
rery  great,  if  we  may  trust  the  computation  of 
Josephus  that  they  who  partook  of  the  Passover 
amonnted,  in  the  reign  of  Nero,  to  above  2,700,000 
{B.  J.  vi.  9,  §  3  o).  It ;«  not  wonderful  that  sedi- 
tions were  apt  to  break  out  in  such  a  vast  multi- 
tude so  brought  together  (Jos.  Ant.  xvii.  9,  §  2; 
J9.  J.  i.  8,  Ac. ;  comp.  Matt.  xxvi.  6 ;  Luke  xiii.  1 ). 

After  the  paschal  meal,  such  of  the  Israelites 
ftom  the  country  as  were  so  disposed  left  Jerusalem, 
and  observed  the  remainder  of  the  festival  at  their 
iwpective  homes  (Deut.  xvi.  7).  But  see  light- 
fboi,  on  Luke  ii.  48. 

(g.)  Thejirst  Shtaf  of  Harvest.  —  The  offering 

of  the  Omer,  or  sheaf  plj^  ;  t&  hfAyiiara\ 
mampubu  spioarum)  is  mentioned  nowhere  in  the 
Law  except  Lev.  xziii.  10-li.  It  is  there  oom- 
tianded  that  when  the  Israelites  might  reach  the 
And  of  promise,  they  should  bring,  on  the  16th  of 

a  Be  states  that  the  number  of  lambs  slain  in  a 
ABgie  Psssever  was  256,600.  It  Is  diffleolt  to  Imagine 
hew  they  could  all  have  been  slain,  and  their  blood 
tntakled,  as  dasertbed  In  the  Mlshaa.    Bse  p. 
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the  month,  '*  the  morrow  after  the  sabbaUi  **  (i  a 
the  day  of  holy  oonvocaUon  [PEXTEOoeT,  §  1,  noUj  \ 
the  fint  sheaf  of  the  harvest  to  the  pneat,  to  be 
waved  by  him  before  tho  Lord.  A  lamb,  with  s 
meat-ofl^ng  and  a  drink-offering,  was  to  be  ofifered 
at  the  same  time.  Until  this  ceremony  was  per 
formed,  no  bread,  parclied  com,  or  green  ears,  were 
to  be  eaten  of  the  new  crop  (see  Josh.  v.  11,  12).^ 
It  was  from  the  day  of  this  dfering  that  the  fifty 
days  began  to  be  counted  to  the  day  of  Pentecoet 
(Ijbv.  xxiii.  15).  llie  sheaf  was  of  barley,  aa  being 
the  grain  which  was  first  ripe  (3  Kings  iv.  42). 
Josephus  relates  {AnU  iii.  10,  §  5)  that  the  barley 
was  ground,  and  that  ten  handftda  of  the  meal  wen 
brought  to  the  altar,  one  handful  being  cast  intij 
the  fire  and  the  remainder  given  to  the  priests. 
The  Mishna  adds  several  [larticulan,  and,  amongst 
others,  that  men  were  formally  sent  by  the  Sao> 
hedrim  to  cut  the  barley  in  some  field  near  Jem- 
salem;  and  that,  after  the  meal  had  been  sifl^ 
thirteen  times,  it  was  mingled  with  oil  and  ij 
{Mwachoth^  x.  8-6). 

(A.)  The  Chtfgigah,  ^Tbt  daily 
enumerated  in  the  Pentateuch  only  in  Num.  zxviiL 
19-8d,  but  reference  is  made  to  them  Lev.  xxiiL  8. 
Besides  these  public  oflferings  (which  are  men- 
tioned, p.  2343  6),  there  was  another  aort  of  aacri- 
fioe  connected  with  the  Passover,  as  well  aa  with 
the  other  great  festivals,  called  in  the  Tafannd 

^'*?0  {Chngigoh,  i.  e.  "  fesUvity  ").  It  was  a 
voluntaiy  peace-oflbring  made  by  private  individ- 
uals. Tht  victim  might  be  taken  either  from  the 
flock  or  the  herd.  It  might  be  either  male  or 
female,  but  it  must  be  without  blemish.  The 
offerer  laid  his  hand  upon  his  head  and  slew  it  at 
the  door  of  the  sanctuary.  The  blood  was  sprin- 
kled on  the  altar,  and  the  frt  of  the  inside,  with 
tbe  kidneys,  was  burned  by  the  priest,  llie  breast 
was  given  to  the  priest  as  a  wave-offering,  and  the 
right  shoulder  as  a  beave-otfering  (l^v.  iii.  I^, 
rii.  29-84).  What  remained  of  the  victim  might 
be  eaten  by  the  offferer  and  big  guests  on  the  day 
on  which  it  was  slain,  and  on  the  day  foUowfaig « 
but  if  any  portion  W!w  left  till  the  third  day,  it  waa 
bunied  (l^ev.  vii.  16-18;  Pesich,  vi.  4).  TTie 
connection  of  these  free-will  peane-offerings  with 
the  festivals  appears  to  be  indicated  Num.  x.  10; 
DeuL  xiv.  26 ;  2  Chr.  xxxi.  22,  and  they  an  in- 
cluded under  the  term  Passover  in  Dcut  xri.  2  — 
'*  Thou  shalt  therefore  sacrifice  the  passoter  unto 
the  Ix)rd  thy  God,  of  the  flock  and  of  the  herd.'* 
Onkelos  hen  understands  the  command  to  sacrifice 
from  the  flock,  to  refer  to  the  paschal  lamb;  and 
that  to  sacrifice  from  the  herd,  to  the  Chagigah. 
But  it  seems  more  probable  that  both  the  flock  unA 
the  herd  refer  to  the  Chagigah,  as  there  is  %  ipeeiik 
command  respecting  the  paschal  lamb  in  tt.  5-7. 
(See  l>e  Muis*  note  in  the  CriL  Stte. ;  and  IJght- 
foot,  ffor.  fleb,  on  John  xviii.  28.)  lliere  are  evi- 
dently similar  references,  2  Chr.  xxx.  22-24,  and 
2  Chr.  XXXV.  7.  Hecekiah  and  his  princes  gave 
away,  at  the  great  Passover  which  he  eelehimtcd, 
two  thousand  bullocks  aiid  seventeen  tbooaand 
sheep;  and  Joeiah,  on  a  similar  occasion,  Is  said  to 
have  supplied  the  people  at  his  own  oost  with 
lambs  **  for  the  Pnsover  ofl^ugs,**  besides  three 
thousand  oxen.  From  these  passages  and  others, 
it  may  be  seen  that  the  eating  of  the  Ghagigml 


h  On  this  text,  see  Paanooer. 
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•n  oxauon  of  social  festivity,  connected  vrith 
Am  fintivala,  and  especially  with  the  Passover.  The 
principal  day  for  sacrificing  the  Passover  Chagigah 
was  the  16th  of  Nisan,  the  first  day  of  hoiy  con- 
voeataoDf  unless  it  happened  to  oe  the  weekly  Sab- 
bath. The  paschal  lamb  might  be  slain  on  the 
Ssbbath,  but  not  the  Chagigah.  With  this  exoep- 
tion,  the  Chagigah  might  be  offtred  on  any  day  of 
the  fiBstival,  and  on  some  occasions  a  Chagigah  vic- 
tim was  slain  on  the  14th,  especially  when  the  pas- 
rfaal  bunb  was  likely  to  prove  too  small  to  serve  as 
meat  for  the  party  {Peaaeh.  iv.  4,  z.  3 ;  Ughtfoot, 
Temple  Service^  e.  zii.;  Reland,  Ant  iv.  c.  11.  §  2). 

That  the  Chagigah  might  be  boiled,  as  weU  us 
roasted,  b  proved  by  2  Chr.  zuv.  13,  "  And  they 
roMted  the  passover  with  fire  according  to  the  ordi- 
nance: but  the  other  holy  offerings  sod  they  in 
pots,  and  in  caldrons,  and  in  pans,  and  divided 
Ihem  speedily  among  the  people." 

(i)  Reieaee  of  Priaonert,  —  It  is  a  question 
whether  the  release  of  a  prisoner  at  the  Passover 
(Uatt.  nvii.  15;  Mark  zv.  6;  Luke  zziii.  17; 
John  xvtiL  39)  was  a  custom  of  Roman  origin  re- 
BembHng  what  took  place  at  the  lectistemium 
(Uv.  ▼.  13);  and,  in  later  times,  on  the  birthday 
of  an  emperor;  or  whether  it  was  an  oM  Hebrew 
Dsage  bdonging  to  the  festival,  which  Pilate  al- 
bwed  the  Jews  to  retain.  GroUus  argues  in  fiivor 
sf  the  former  notion  ( On  Afatt.  zxvii.  15).  But 
sthcrs  (Hottinger,  Schoettgen,  Winer)  consider 
that  the  words  of  St.  John  —  fort  8i  o-vv^tfeta 
tfup — render  it  most  probable  that  the  custom 
was  essentially  Hebrew.  Schoettgen  thinks  that 
there  is  an  alluaion  to  it  in  Pe»achim  (viii.  6), 
where  it  is  permitted  that  a  lamb  should  Ite  slain 
on  the  14th  of  Kisan  for  the  special  use  of  one  in 
prison  to  whom  a  release  had  been  promised.  The 
subject  is  discussed  at  length  by  HotUnger,  in  his 
tract  Dt  Ritu  ekauUendi  Rtum  in  Festo  PaschaHe^ 
in  the  Thesaurus  Novus  Thedngico-PhUolofficus. 

{t)  The  Second,  or  lAtOe  Pnssoeer,  —  When 
the  Passover  was  celebrated  the  second  year,  in  the 
wiideroess,  certain  men  were  prevented  from  keep- 
ing it,  owing  to  their  being  defiled  by  contact  with 
a  dead  body.  Being  thus  prevented  from  obeying 
the  Divine  command,  they  came  anziously  to  Bloses 
to  inquire  what  they  should  do.  He  was  accord- 
faigly  instructed  to  institute  a  second  Passover,  to 
be  obser\-ed  on  the  14th  of  the  following  month, 
for  the  benefit  of  any  who  had  been  hindered  from 
keying  the  regular  one  in  Nisan  (Num.  iz.  11). 
Hie  Talmudista  called  this  the  Little  Passover 


dbij  no?). 


It  was  distinguished,  according 
lo  them,  flrom  the  Greater  Passover  by  the  rites 
Ustlng  only  one  day,  instead  of  seven  days,  by  it 
ooi  being  required  that  the  Hallel  should  be  sung 
during  the  meal,  but  only  when  the  lamb  was 
iknghtcred,  and  by  it  not  being  necessary  for 
kaven  to  be  put  out  of  the  houses  {Pesach.  ix.  3; 
Buzi.  Lex,  TaL  ooL  1766). 

(L)  Observances  of  the  Passover  recorded  in 
Saipiiire.  —  Of  these  seven  are  of  chi«f  hiitorical 


1.  The  flnt  Phsiover  in  Egypt  (Ex.  zii.). 


•  Jossp&us  in  like  maonar  calls  the  14th  of  Mlsan 
.  .•  flni  day  of  nnleavwiad  bteaa  (B.  /.  v.  8,  f  1) ; 
lad  he  qisaks  of  the  ftsttval  of  the  Passover  as  lasting 
tffht  iays  (Jitf.  tt.  IB,  §  1).  But  hs  slsewhere  calls 
Im  Ifith  of  NIsaa  "  the  oonaiaieanent  of  the  fiMst  of 
»  (ibil.tli.l0,§6.)   BthsrssoAsof 
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S.  The  first  kept  in  the  desert  (Num.  ix.). 

There  is  no  notice  of  the  observance  of  any  othef 
Passover  in  the  desert;  and  Hupfeld,  KeU,  and 
others  have  concluded  that  none  took  place  between 
this  one  and  that  at  Gllgal.  The  neglect  of  cir- 
cumcision may  render  this  probable.  But  Calvin 
imi^nes  that  a  special  commission  was  given  to 
the  people  to  continue  the  ordinance  of  the  Psas- 
over.     (See  Keil  on  Joshua  v.  10.) 

3.  That  celebrated  by  Joehua  at  Oilgal  imme- 
diately after  the  circcmcision  cf  the  peoptei  when 
the  manna  ceased  (Josh.  v.). 

4.  That  which  Hezekiah  observed  on  the  oeea- 
sion  of  his  restoring  the  national  worship  (2  Cbr. 
zxx.).  Owing  to  Uie  impurity  of  a  oonsiderabb 
proportion  of  the  priests  in  the  month  Nisnn,  thk 
Passover  was  not  held  till  the  second  month,  the 
proper  time  for  the  Little  Passover.  The  postpone 
ment  was  determined  by  a  decree  of  the  congrega- 
tion. By  the  same  authority,  the  festival  h'ss  re 
peated  through  a  second  seven  days  to  sen'C  the 
need  of  the  vast  multitude  who  wished  to  attend 
it.  To  meet  the  ease  of  the  probable  impurity  of 
a  great  number  of  the  people,  the  Levites  were 
commanded  to  slaughter  the  kmbs,  and  the  king 
prayed  that  the  Lord  would  pardon  every  one  who' 
was  penitent,  though  his  leg^  pollution  might  be 
upon  him. 

5.  The  Passover  of  Josiah  in  the  eighteenth 
year  of  his  reign  (2  Chr.  xxxv.).  On  this  occasion, 
as  in  the  Passover  of  Hezekiah,  the  Levites  appear 
to  have  slain  the  Umbs  (ver.  6),  and  it  is  exprusly 
stated  that  they  flayed  them. 

6.  That  celebrated  by  Ezra  afiier  the  return  from 
Babyk>n  (Ezr.  vi.).  On  this  occasion,  also,  the 
licvites  slew  the  lambs,  and  for  the  same  reason  as 
they  did  in  Hezekioh's  Passover. 

7.  The  last  Passover  of  our  Lord's  life. 

lU.  Thk  Last  Supper. 

1.  Whether  or  not  the  meal  at  which  our  Lord 
instituted  the  sacrament  of  the  Eucharist  was  the 
paschal  supper  according  to  the  Law,  is  a  question 
of  great  ditUculty.  No  point  In  the  Gospel  history 
has  been  more  disputed.  If  we  had  nothing  to 
guide  us  but  the  three  first  (Sospels,  no  doubt  of  the 
kind  could  well  be  raised,  though  the  narratives 
may  not  he  free  from  difficulties  in  themselves. 
We  find  them  speaking,  in  accordance  with  Jewish 
usage,  of  the  day  of  the  supper  as  that  on  whieh 
*'  the  Passover  must  be  killed,"  and  as  "  the  first 
day  of  unleavened  bread  *'  o  (Matt.  xxn.  17 ;  Mark 
xiv.  12;  Luke  xxii.  7).  Each  rentes  that  the  use 
of  the  guest-chamber  was  secured  in  the  manner 
usual  with  those  who  came  from  a  distance  to  keep 
the  festival.  Each  states  that  "  they  made  ready 
the  Passover,"  and  that,  when  the  e^'ening  was 
come,  our  Lord,  taking  the  place  at  the  head  of  the 
&mily,  sat  down  with  the  twelve.  He  himeelf 
distinctly  calls  the  meal  "this  Passover**  (Luke 
xxii.  15,  16).  After*  a  thanksgiving,  he  passes 
round  the  first  cup  of  wine  (Luke  xxii.  17),  and, 
when  the  supper  is  ended,  the  usual  '*  cup  of  bless- 
ing '*  (oomp.  Luke  xxii.  20;  1  Cor.  x.  16,  xi.  25). 
A  hymn  is  then  sung  (Matt.  xxvL  30;  Mark  xiv. 


spsaking  was  «vldeot]y  allowable :  tn  one  case  regarA* 
ing  it  as  a  matter  of  tact  that  the  eating  of  uoleavened 
brsad  began  on  the  14th ;  and  in  tlia  other,  distin- 
guishing the  test  of  unleavened  bread,  lasting  froai 
the  first  day  of  holy  convocation  to  the  oooelnllni 
9ne,  from  the  paschal 
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16),  which  it  la  rewoatble  to  tappote  wm  the  kit 
part  of  the  HaUcI. 

If  it  be  gnmted  that  the  nipper  wu  eaten  on  the 
nening  of  the  14th  of  Niaeb,  the  appnbeniion, 
trial,  nd  croeiftiion  of  oar  Loid  moit  hax'e  oc- 
curred on  Fridaj  the  10th,  the  daj  of  holj  oo»to- 
eation,  which  wae  the  fint  of  the  aeren  days  of  the 
Paaaorer  week.  The  weeklj  Sabbath  on  which  He 
iaj  in  the  tomb  wae  the  16th,  and  the  Sunday  of 
the  leeuneoUon  wae  the  17th. 

But,  on  the  other  hand,  if  we  had  no  infonnation 
hit  that  which  ie  to  be  gathered  from  St  John's 
Goepel,  we  eould  not  hesitate  to  infcr  that  tiie  eren- 
ijg  of  the  eupper  wae  that  of  the  13th  of  Nisan, 
the  day  preceding  that  of  the  paechal  meaL  It 
tppean  to  be  epolcen  of  ae  oceuiring  belbre  the  feaat 
of  the  Paeeoier  (xiH.  1,  2).  Some  of  the  diecipks 
fuppoee  that  Chriat  told  Judaa,  while  they  were  at 
nipper,  to  buy  what  they  **  had  need  of  against  the 
feaet  '*  (xiiL  Sil).  In  the  night  which  follows  the  sup- 
per, the  Jewe  will  not  enter  the  pnetorium  leet 
Ihey  should  be  defiled  and  eo  not  able  to  "  eat  the 
PasMTer  "  (xviii  28).  When  our  Lord  is  befoce 
Pilate,  about  to  be  led  out  to  crucifixion,  we  are 
told  that  it  was  *'  the  prqMintion  oi  the  Pasaover  '* 
(xix.  14).  After  the  crucifixion,  the  Jews  are  so- 
licitous, "  because  it  was  the  preparation,  that  the 
bodies  should  not  remain  upon  the  cross  on  the 
Sabbath-day,  for  that  Sabbath-iiay  wai  a  high  day  " 
(xix.  tl). 

If  we  admit,  in  accordance  with  the  first  view  of 
thcee  passages,  that  the  Last  Supper  was  on  the  13th 
of  Niaan,  our  Lord  muat  have  been  crudfled  on  the 
14th,  the  day  on  which  the  paschal  lamb  was  slain 
and  eaten.  He  Uiy  in  the  grave  on  the  15th  (which 
was  a  **  high  day"  or  double  Sabbath,  beoauae  the 
weekly  Sabbath  coincided  with  the  day  of  holy  eon- 
vocation),  and  the  Sunday  of  the  reaurrection  waa 
the  16th. 

It  ia  alleged  that  thia  view  ci  the  caae  ia  strength- 
ened by  certain  facta  in  the  narratives  of  the  synop- 
tical Gospels,  aa  well  as  that  of  St  John,  compared 
with  the  Law  and  with  what  we  know  of  Jewish  cua- 
toma  in  later  timea.  If  the  meal  waa  the  paschal 
supper,  the  law  of  Ex.  xii.  22,  that  none  **  ahall  go 
out  of  the  door  of  his  house  until  the  morning," 
must  have  been  broken,  not  only  by  Judas  (John 
xiii.  30),  but  by  our  Lord  and  the  other  disciplea 
(Luke  xxiL  39).o  In  like  manner  it  ie  eaid  that 
the  law  for  the  obeervance  of  the  15th,  the  day  of 
holy  convocation  with  which  the  paechal  week  com- 
menced (Kx.  xii.  16;  Lev.  xxiiL  36,  Ac.),  and  eome 
exprees  enactments  in  the  Talmud  regarding  l^iral 
proceedings  and  particular  details,  such  as  the  carry- 
ing of  spices,  must  have  been  infiinged  by  the  Jew- 
ish rulm  hi  the  apprehending  of  Christ,  in  hii 
trials  before  the  high-priest  and  the  Saoliedrim, 
and  in  his  crudfixwn;  and  alao  by  Simon  of  Gy- 
rene, who  waa  oonung  out  of  the  country  (Mark  xv. 
H;  Luke  xxiiL  26),  by  Joseph  who  bought  fine 
Jnen  (Mark  xv.  46),  by  the  women  who  bought 
spioea  (Mark  xvL  1 ;  Luke  xxiiL  56),  and  by  Nioo- 
demua  who  brought  to  the  tomb  a  hundred  poonda 
weight  of  a  mixtare  of  myrrh  and  aloea  (John  xix. 


a  It  has  been  atated  (p.  2842,  note  e)  tbat,aeeor(iinf  to 
Jewish  authocltiea,  this  htw  was  disused  in  later  times. 
But  tveo  If  this  were  not  the  ease,  it  doss  not  setm 
tet  thert  can  be  much  dlffleolty  in  adofitiog  tbe  ax^ 
BflfSBMnt  of  Onswall's  Harmony,  that  the  party  did 
the  house  to  go  over  the  brook  till  a^ter 
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89).  Tbesameot||eetSoniaeoMideredtolie 
the  auppoaition  that  the  diactplea  couki  have 
ined,  on  the  evening  of  the  Paaeovcr,  thatoor  Lord 
waa  giving  directkma  to  Judaa  rwiierting  the  pw- 
chaae  ci  anything  or  the  giving  ci  ahna  to  the  poor. 
The  latter  act  (except  nn£r  very  apedal  oonditlooaj 
would  have  been  aa  much  oppoaed  to  nbfaiiiiek 
maxima  aa  the  fonner.^ 

It  ia  further  uiged  that  the  expreeakma  of  cor 
Lord,  «« My  time  ia  at  hand"  (Matt  xxvi  18), 
and  '*  (kit  PMaovcr  "  (Lake  xxU.  15),  aa  weO  w 
St  Paul's  dfaignatmg  it  as  **  the  same  night  tliil 
He  was  betrayed,"  matead  of  the  nigki  tf  the  Paw^ 
ever  (1  Cor.  xi.  83),  and  hie  Uentifying  Chriat  m 
our  sliun  paschal  lamb  (1  Cor.  v.  7),  eeem  to  poini 
to  the  time  of  the  eupper  aa  being  peculiar,  and  ti» 
the  time  of  the  erucifbdon  aa  being  the  aame  aa  that 
of  the  killing  of  the  bmb  (Neander  and  Likke). 

It  ia  not  aurpriaing  that  eome  modem  critiei 
ahould  have  given  up  aa  hopeleee  the  taak  of  reoon- 
dling  thia  diflSiculty.  Several  have  rqeeted  Um 
nanaUve  of  St  John  (Bretschneider,  Weiaw),  but 
a  greater  number  (especially  De  Wette,  Usteri, 
Evwkl,  Meyer,  and  Theile)  have  taken  an  oppoeita 
course,  and  have  been  content  witii  the  notkm  that 
the  three  first  EvangeUststnade  a  mistake  and  con- 
founded the  meal  with  the  Passover. 

2.  Tbe  reconciliations  which  have  been  attem|4ed 
&11  under  three  principal  beads  :~^ 

L  Those  whidi  regard  the  supper  at  which  our 
Lord  waahed  the  fieet  of  hie  dieciplea  (John  xiiL), 
aa  having  leen  a  dirtinct  meal  eaten  one  or  men 
daya  before  the  regular  Paaaover,  of  whidi  our  Lord 
partook  in  due  oourae  aoeordin^  to  the  sy^if  ptical 
narrathea. 

ii.  Thoae  hi  whkh  it  ia  endeavored  to  eatsl-liali 
that  the  meal  waa  eaten  on  the  13th,  and  that  our 
Ijord  waa  crucified  on  the  evening  of  the  tmt 
paschal  supper. 

iii.  Those  in  which  the  moat  obviooa  view  of  the 
first  three  narrativea  ia  defended,  and  in  which  it  is 
attempted  to  explain  the  ^ipaieot  oootradictioBa  in 
St  John,  and  the  difficultiea  in  nferenoe  to  th« 
law. 

(i.)  The  first  method  haa  the  advantage  of  far- 
nishiog  the  moat  ready  way  of  aooounting  lor  St. 
John's  silence  on  the  institutkni  of  the  Hotj  Coo^ 
munion.  It  haa  been  adopted  by  Maldonat.^  Ligbi- 
foot,  and  Bengel,  and  more  recently  by  Kaiaer.^' 
Lightfoot  identified  the  eupper  of  John  xiii.  with 
the  one  in  the  honae  of  Sioion  the  leper  at  Bethaaj 
two  daye  befbn  the  Paawver,  when  Maiy  poiaed 
the  ointment  on  the  head  of  our  Saviour  (Matt, 
xxvi.  6;  Mark  xiv.  8);  and  quaintly  remaika, 
M  While  they  are  grumbling  at  the  anointing  of  hit 
head,  He  doee  not  eorople  to  wash  their  feet**  • 
Bengel  suppoeee  that  it  waa  eaten  only  the  evening 
befbre  the  Fkaaover./ 

But  any  explanation  Ibonded  on  the  aapporitioB 
of  two  meala,  appeara  to  be  leudereJ  imtenaUe  bj 
the  context  llie  feet  that  all  four  Evangcfiali 
bitroduoe  b  the  aame  conneetkm  tbe  fcRtcUing  of 
the  tieadiery  of  Judaa  with  the  dipping  of  tiie  eop^ 
and  of  the  deniab  of  St  Peter  and  the  gobig  oat  to 


b  Ughtfbott  hor.  Htb.  on  Matt  xxvH.  1. 

c  OaJohaxiai. 

d  Omom^ogu  mtd  liumntii  dtr  viir  M 
tfooad  by  Tisohend'eC  ^S^f^V-  Bomng.  p.  xtv. 

t  ^.  IM.,  on  John  xitt.  2,  and 
Also,  «  Oleaningi  from  Isodoe,"  Mo.  XOL 

/On Matt  zxvl.  17,aadJehnxvllL2B. 
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to  lloaniof  OlifCi,  can  haidly  lovn  »  doubt  tiiat 
Ihff  •!•  speaking  of  the  Mane  meal.  Beiidei  this, 
ihe  ctplaiiatfen  does  not  touch  the  greatest  diffl- 
mlliei,  which  am  those  oounected  with  ^  the  day 
of  prapantioo." 

(ii.)  The  eurrent  of  opinion  «  in  modern  times 
has  set  in  fitvor  of  taking  the  more  obvious  inter- 
pratatlon  of  tho  passages  in  St  John,  that  the 
sapper  was  eaten  on  the  18th,  and  that  our  Lord 
mm  emeiflsd  on  the  14th.  It  must,  Itowerer,  be 
adnrfllad  that  most  of  those  who  advocate  this  view 
hi  some  degree  ignora  the  difficulties  wlitoh  it  raises 
in  anj  respeetfiil  interpretation  of  the  synoptical 
narratives.  Ttttmsan  {AfeUUmrUa^  p.  476)  simply 
ramarici  that  ^  rpc^  r»K  itC&umv  (Matt  ixvi. 
17;  Mark  xiv.  13)  should  be  explained  as  irporipa 
rwr  k(vitM¥'  Dean  AUbrd,  while  he  believes  that 
the  narrative  of  St  John  '*  absolutely  excludes  such 
a  supposition  as  that  our  Lord  and  his  disciples  ate 
the  usual  Passover/'  acknowledges  the  difficulty 
and  diamissfs  it  (on  Matt  xxvi.  17). 

Thoae  who  thus  hold  that  the  supper  was  eaten 
en  the  13th  day  of  the  month  have  devised  various 
wmys  of  accounting  for  the  eirouuistance,  of  which 
the  fiaHowing  are  the  most  important  It  will  be 
obeerved  tlMt  in  the  first  three  the  supper  is  re- 
garded as  A  true  paschal  supper,  eaten  a  day  before 
the  nsnal  time;  and  in  the  other  two,  as  a  meal  of 
A  peeoUar  kind. 

(a.)  It  u  aasomed  that  A  party  of  the  Jews,  pn»b- 
ably  the  Saddneees  and  those  who  inclined  towards 
them,  need  to  eat  the  PMsovcr  one  day  before  the 
iest«  and  that  our  Lord  ^>proved  of  their  piMtiee. 
BttI  there  is  not  n  shadow  of  historical  evidence  of 
the  esiatence  of  any  party  which  might  have  held 
sueh  e  notion  until  the  controversy  between  the 
Rabbiniste  and  the  Karaites  arose,  which  was  not 
snieh  before  the  eighth  century.^ 

(A.)  It  has  been  eoqjectnred  that  the  great  body 
3f  the  Jews  had  gone  wrong  m  caknlating  the  true 
PSssover-day,  pbeing  it  a  day  too  kte,  and  that 
sur  liord  ate  the  Paiswver  on  what  was  really  the 
14th,  bat  what  commonly  passed  as  the  13th. 
Iliis  was  the  opinion  of  Beaa,  Buoer,  OUorius,  and 
Sealiger.  It  is  fitvored  by  Stier.  But  it  is  utteriy 
onsupported  by  historical  testimony. 

(c.)  Galvin  supposed  that  on  this  occaskm,  though 
ear  Lord  thought  it  right  to  adliere  to  the  true 
legal  time,  the  Jews  ate  the  Passover  on  the  16th 
instaad  of  the  14th,  in  order  to  escape  from  the 
borden  of  two  days  of  strict  observance  (the  day  of 
holy  eonvocation  and  the  weekly  Sabbath)  coming 
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U&eke,  Ideler,  nttmann,  Blrak,  Dt  Weite,  Neandsr, 
;  Wlntr  [Me.fsr,  Brttokmr,  Bwald,  Holts- 
n,  Godet,   Ohapari,  Baur,  Hllgen&ld,   Soholteu], 
[fivmerly],  Alford,  BlUoott ;  of  earlier  critics, 
>«,  Ckottas,  Sniesr,  Carpeov. 

{Dmemuimm,  voL  it.  diss.  10  and  12),  for- 

tlM  late  date  of  the  Kanlts  ooatroverty,  sap. 

that  our  Lord  might  have  foUow«d  them  in 

ttM  day  which,  aceofdiog  to  thdr  custom,  was 

the  lint  appearance  of  the  moon. 

lApp.  Orit.  p.  480)  advoeatoi  the  same  notion, 

naming  the  Karaites.      Bbrud  eoi^turas 

of  the  poocer  OalilMans  may  have  pabmlt- 

eat  the  Paaiovar  a  day  too  eariy  to  salt  the 

of  the  priests,  who  wwe  overdone  with 

of  sprioltllng  the  blood  and^(as  he  straogelj 

)  of  elaaghtaring  the  lambe.    [Bbianl  has 

gtvea  Qp  '-his  hypothesis.  — A.] 

in  Matt.  nvi.  17.  il.  806,  edit  Tholock. 
Mi$k»a^  Iv.  308. 


together. «  But  that  no  praetioe  of  this  luiid  couk 
have  existed  so  eariy  as  our  Lord*s  time  is  satis- 
ilKtorily  proved  in  Coooeius'  note  to  Sanhedrim. 

(d.)  Grotius*  thought  that  the  meal  was  a  wdax* 
luniiJUi¥tvTUi6v  (like  the  paschal  feast  of  the  modem 
Jews,  and  such  as  might  have  been  obeerved  during 
the  Babylonian  captivity),  not  a  wc(o-xa  (^i/ioi^ 
But  there  is  no  reason  to  bdieve  that  such  a  mere 
commemorative  rite  was  ever  observed  till  after  the 
destruetion  of  the  Temple. 

(e.)  A  view  which  has  been  received  with  ft.\cr 
hr  wan  generally  than  either  of  the  preceding  is, 
that  the  Last  Supper  was  histituted  by  Christ  for 
the  occasion,  in  order  that  He  might  himself  suffer 
on  the  proper  evening  on  which  the  paschal  kunb 
was  sbin.  Neander  says,  **He  foresaw  that  He 
would  have  to  leave  his  disciples  before  the  Jewish 
Passover,  and  detennined  to  give  a  peculiar  mean- 
ing to  his  last  meal  with  them,  and  to  place  it  in  a 
peculiar  relation  to  the  Passover  of  the  Old  Cove- 
nant, the  phtce  of  which  was  to  be  taken  by  the 
meal  of  the  New  Covenant "  (Zt/«  ^CArtst,  §  266)./ 
This  view  is  substantially  the  same  as  that  held 
by  (Element,  Origen,  Erasmus,  Calmet,  Kuinuel, 
Winer,  AIford.9 

Erasmus  (Pttaphrase  on  John  xiiL  1,  zriiL  98, 
Luke  nii.  7)  and  others  have  called  it  an  "  antici- 
patory Passover,**  with  the  intention,  no  doubt,  to 
help  on  a  reconciliation  between  St.  John  and  the 
other  Evangelists.  But  if  this  view  is  to  stand,  it 
seems  better,  in  a  formal  treatment  of  the  subject, 
not  to  call  it  a  Passover  at  aU.  The  difference  be- 
tween it  and  the  Hebrew  rite  must  have  been 
essential.  Even  if  a  lamb  was  eaten  in  the  supper, 
it  can  hardly  be  imagined  that  the  priests  would 
have  performed  the  essential  acts  of  sprinkling  the 
blood  and  offeriui^  the  fot  on  any  day  besides  the 
legal  one  (see  Maimonides  quoted  by  Otho,  Lex, 
p.  501).  It  could  not  therefore  have  been  a  true 
paschal  sacrifice. 

(iii.)  They  who  take  the  facts  as  they  appear  to 
lie  on  the  aurfaoe  of  the  synoptical  narratives  *  start 
from  a  simpler  point.  They  have  nothing  unex- 
pected In  the  occurrenoes  to  account  for,  but  they 
hare  to  show  that  the  passages  in  St.  John  may  be 
foiriy  interpreted  in  such  a  manner  as  not  to  inter- 
fore  with  their  own  conclusion,  and  to  meet  the 
objections  suggested  by  the  laws  relating  to  the 
observance  of  the  festival.  We  shall  give  in  suc- 
cession, ss  briefly  as  we  can,  what  appear  to  be 
their  best  ezi^anations  of  the  passages  in  question. 


•  Ob  Matt.  ztvi.  19,  and  John  ziii.  1. 

/  Astnmlng  this  view  to  be  oorroot,  may  not  the 
change  In  the  day  made  by  our  Lord  have  some  anal' 
ogj  to  the  ehango  of  tlie  weekly  daj  of  real  fkom  the 
seventh  to  the  first  day  ? 

g  Dean  BUIeott  ngaids  the  meal  as  '^  a  paschal  sup* 
par "  eaten  twenty-fonr  hours  before  that  of  the  otlMt 
Jaws,  "within  what  wer»  popularly  oonaldered  the 
limits  of  the  AsUval,**  and  would  undentand  the  ex- 
proswfon  In  Bz.  xH.  6,  **  between  the  two  evenings,** 
as  denoting  the  tloM  between  the  evonings  of  the  18th 
and  14th  of  the  month.  But  see  note  «,  p.  2812.  ▲ 
S(Muewhat  dmllar  explanation  ii  given  [by  the  Bev. 
Henry  Oonstable]  in  the  Journat  of  Samd  LuetUitrt 
tor  Oct.  1861. 

h  Ughtfoot,  Boohart,  Beland,  Sehoettgen,  Tbdosk. 
Olshaossn,  StIer,  Langs,  Bengstenberg,  BobioMm, 
Davidson  [formerly],  fatrbaim,  [Norton,  Andrews 
Wlsseler,  Lothardt,  Bttumleln,  Xbrard  sinie  IMS 
BiaBnbsch.l 
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(0.)  John  xia.  1,  a.   Don  irp^  ri^t  ioms  Umit 
Ihe  time  only  of  the  propotition  in  tlie  fint  vene, 
or  ia  the  limitation  to  be  carried  on  to  vene  2,  to 
M  to  refer  to  the  supper?     In  the  ktter  case,  for 
wliich  De  Wette  and  othen  say  there  is  *'  a  logical 
necessity/'  «if  r^Aor  ^7^«i}o-cv  ovro^r  must  refer 
more  directly  to  the  mauifestation  of  his  love  which 
He  was  about  to  give  to  his  disciples  in  washing 
theh-  feet;  and  the  natural  conclusion  is,  that  the 
meal  was  one  eaten  before  the  paschal  supper. 
Boehart,  however,  contends  that  irp^  r^r  iofniit  >• 
•quivalent  to  4tf  r^  TpoMoprl^  "  quod  ita  pm- 
esdit  festuni,   ut  Umen  sit  pan  festi.*'     Stier 
agnas  with  him.     Othen  take  irc(o-xa  to  mean  the 
seven  days  of  unleavened  bread  as  not  including 
the  eating  of  the  lamb,  and  Justify  this  limitation 
by  St  Luke  xxii.  1  (j^  io^  rmv  a(v/Awif  ii  Aryo- 
pJmi  irc(o-xa).    See  note  c,  p.  2352.     But  not  a 
few  of  those  who  take  this  side  of  the  main  ques- 
tion (Olshausen,  Wieseler,  Tholuck,  and  othen) 
regard  the  first  vene  as  complete  in  itself;  under- 
standing its  puriwrt  to  be  that  <«  Before  the  Psss- 
over,  in  the  prospect  of  his  departure,  the  Savbur's 
bve  was  actively  called  forth  towards  his  followen, 
and  He  gave  proof  of  his  love  to  the  last."     Tho- 
luck remarks  that  the  expression  H^iwyov  ywofjiivou 
(Tischendorf  reads  yi¥ou4¥ov\  *^  whur  supper  was 
going  on  "  (not  as  m  the  A.  V.,   '•  supper  being 
ended  ")  is  very  abrupt  if  we  refer  it  to  anything 
except  the  Passover.   [See  also  Norton's  note.  —  A.] 
The  Evangelist  would  then  rather  have  used  some 
such  expression  as,   icol  iwoljicoM  curr^  Stia-yov; 
and  he  considen  that  this  view  is  confirmed  by 
John  xxi.  20,  where  this  supper  is  spoken  of  as  if 
it  was  something  familiarly  known  and  not  peculiar 
in  iU  character  —  bs  koI  Ay^to^cr  iif  ry  Stirififi. 
On  the  whole,  Neander  himself  admits  that  nothing 
oan  be  safely  inferred  horn  John  xiii.  1,  2,  in  fevor 
of  the  supper  having  taken  place  on  the  13th. 

(6.)  John  xiii.  29.  It  is  uiged  that  the  things 
of  which  they  had  >*  need  against  the  feast,**  might 
have  been  the  provisions  for  the  Chagigah,  perhaps 
with  what  else  was  required  for  the  seven  days  of 
unleavened  bread.  The  usual  day  for  sacrificing 
the  Chagigah  was  the  10th,  which  was  then  com- 
mencing (see  p.  2347  a).  But  there  is  another  diffi- 
culty, in  the  disciples  thinking  it  likely  either  that 
purchases  could  be  made,  or  that  alms  could  be 
given  to  the  poor,  on  a  day  of  holy  convocation. 
This  is  of  course  a  difficulty  of  the  same  kind 
«s  that  which  meets  us  in  the  purehaaes  actually 
made  by  the  women,  by  Joseph,  and  Nicodemus. 
Now,  it  must  be  admitted,  that  we  have  no  proof 
that  the  strict  nbbinical  maxims  which  have  been 
a|)poaled  to  on  this  point  existed  in  the  time  of  our 
Safioor,  and  that  it  is  highly  probable  that  the 
letter  of  the  kw  in  regard  to  trading  was  haUtu- 
•lly  relaxed  in  the  case  of  what  was  required  for 
^eUglotts  rites,  or  for  burials.    There  was  plainly  a 


a  AaocAtm,  It.  6.  The  special  application  of  the 
MeeMs  is  rather  obsoura.  See  Bartenon's  note. 
Oomp.  also  Piaaeh.  rl.  2. 

ft  This  word  maj  mean  an  outer  garment  of  any 
mm.  But  It  Is  mora  fivqnentlj  used  to  denote  the 
Mnged  scarf  worn  by  every  Jew  In  th»  servioe  of  the 
ynagogna  (Baxt.  Ltx.  Takn.  col.  877). 

e  St.  AofostfaM  aaja,  «0  impla  eoscltas!  HaU- 
Isonlo  TideUcat  eootamtaianmur  alknio,  at  non  eon- 
lamlnazaotiir  aaelere  proprio?  AUenigeoss  Jndlcfs 
ptatuilo  eootaminari  tiuiebnnt,  et  flratris  innoeentto 
SHBfaftiie  noD  timabant.    Di«e  antan  agara  eoperant 
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distinction  noogniapd  between  a  V  t  of  b^  «» 
vocaUon  and  the  Sabbath  in  the  .M<.a  it  Law  ikatH 
in  reapect  to  the  oliaining  and  p.'«|,^'a'iai  ol  fMd 
under  which  head  the  Chagigah  mi|*iki  cok«  (Ex. 
xii.  16) ;  and  in  the  Mishna  the  same  diktii.'ctkn  ii 
deariy  maintained  (  Yom  7o6,  v.  2,  and  MegHUif 
L  6).  It  also  appean  that  the  School  of  Kilhl 
allowed  more  liberty  in  certain  paitieolaa  oo  fe» 
tivak  and  (asts  in  the  night  than  in  the  day-time.* 
And  it  is  expi eisly  stated  in  the  Mishua,  thai  av 
the  Sabbath  Ucelf,  wine,  oil,  and  brad  oraU  hk 

obtained  by  leering  a  ckMik  (H^  v1D\*  as  a  p^tdgjB, 
and  when  Uw  14th  of  Nisan  fell  on  a  Sabboth  tha 
paschal  lamb  could  be  obtained  in  like  man  m 
{SkabboOi,  xxiu.  1).  Ahus  also  oouU  be  give ,  ti 
the  poor  under  certain  conditions  {Skabdaik^  i.  1). 
(c.)  John  xviii.  28.  The  Jews  refused  to  enter 
the  prfttorium,  lest  they  should  be  defiled  and  m 
disqualified  from  eathtg  the  Passover.  Keandv 
and  othen  deny  that  this  passage  can  poasibly  refer 
to  anything  but  the  paschal  supper.  But  it  ia 
alleged  that  the  words  fyn  ^drytfffi  rh  wdax^t 
may  either  be  taken  in  a  general  sense  as  meaning 
^  that  they  might  go  on  keeping  the  passovcr,** « 
or  that  rh  -rcCo-xa  "><^7  ^  undentood  spedfieaDy 
to  denote  the  Chagigah.  That  it  might  be  ao  used 
ia  rendered  probable  by  Luke  xxiL  1;  and  tlia 

Hebrew  word  which  it  repreaenta  (np^)  evidentlj 
refen  equally  to  the  rictims  for  the  Chagigah  and 
the  paschal  lamb  (Deut.  xri.  2),  where  it  ia  oom- 
manded  that  the  Paseover  should  be  sacrificed  <*  of 
the  flock  and  the  herd.'*  <<  In  the  plunl  it  ia  ised 
in  the  same  manner  (2  Chr.  xxxv.  7,  9).  It  ia 
moreover  to  be  kept  in  view  that  the  raseiiiii 
might  be  eaten  by  tiwee  who  had  incnired  a  degrar 
of  legal  impurity,  and  that  this  was  not  the  case  in 
respect  to  the  Chagigah.*  Josqih  appean  not  ta 
have  participated  in  the  scruple  of  the  other  ralen, 
as  he  entered  the  praetorium  to  beg  the  body  of 
Jesus  (Mark  xv.  43).  Ughtfoot  {Ex,  Heb,  in  foe) 
goes  so  fer  as  to  draw  an  aigument  in  fevor  of  tba 
14th  being  the  day  of  the  supper  from  the  very 
text  in  question.  He  says  that  the  slight  defile- 
ment incurred  by  entering  a  Gentile  bonae,  had 
the  Jews  merely  intended  to  eat  the  supper  in  the 
evening,  might  have  been  done  away  in  good  time 
by  mere  ablution;  but  that  as  the  feetival  had 
actually  commenced,  and  they  were  probably  jtaft 
about  to  eat  the  Chagigah,  they  coold  not  naort 
even  to  such  a  simple  m^e  of  porificatlony 

{d.)  John  xix.  14.  *'The  preparation  of  tbe 
Passover**  at  first  sight  would  seem  as  If  it  mnsi 
be  ihe  prepnratwnfm'  the  Passover  on  the  14th,  a 
time  set  apart  for  making  ready  ibr  the  paachal 
week  and  for  the  paschal  supper  in  particuhr.  It 
is  naturally  so  understood  by  those  who  advociita 
the  notion  that  the  Last  Supper  was  eaten  on  the 
13th.     But  they  who  take  the  opposite  view  affirm 


aaymorum :  qolboa  dlebna  contaminatio  ilUs  erat  in 
alienigeniB  habitaonlum  intxan"  (IVacC.  extv.  im 
Joan,  xviii.  2). 

('  Sea  p.  2846  6,  and  Schoattgan  on  John  xvfiL  H. 

«  Sea  2  Chr.  xxx.  17 ;  also  IVaocAtm,  vIL  i,  wttk 
Mahnonfctoa*  note. 

/  Ihr.  Tairbaim  takaa  the  axpraasion,  ^  that 
might  eat  the  Pasaovar,"  to  Its  limited  aanaa, 
poaaa  that  theaa  Jaws,  to  their  datanninad 
wan  willing  to  pat  off  the  maal  to  the  vacga  o".  ei 
even  b^ond,  the  Isfal  ttaie(iimR.  ifmiaflf,  p.  MU 
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i2Hit,  Uijogh  tlioie  WM  ft  regular  *']«<q»iation** 
for  the  ^>»bbaUi,  there  is  no  mention  of  auy  »  prep. 
tniMm  "  for  the  festiviaB  (Bochui,  ReUnd,  Tho- 
bek,  Hengitenbeig).  The  word  iropeunrcv^  is 
npnnly  eipfadned  bj  wpoadfifiaroy  {Muk  zv. 
4i:  LiMhrniion  reads  irp^f  adfifiarofh  It  seems 
to  be  Msfintislly  connected  with  the  Sabbath  itself 
(John  zix.  31).«  There  is  no  mention  whate\'er 
of  the  preparation  for  the  Sabbath  in  the  Old 
Tertament,  bat  it  is  mentioned  bjr  Josephus  {Ant. 
itL  6,  $  S)|  and  it  would  seem  firom  him  that  the 
lime  of  preparation  formally  commenoed  at  the 
ninth  hour  of  the  sixth  day  of  the  week.  The 
wpo^dfifim-ov  is  named  in  Judith  vUi.  6  as  one  of 
Iht  times  on  which  devout  Jews  suspended  their 

bsla.    It  was  ealkd  by  the  Rabbis  W^V^V: 

quia  ut  H^O^  13*^9.  (Buzt  Ltae.  Tabi^  col. 
1659).  The  phrase  in  John  xix.  14  may  thus  be 
naderstood  as  the  prsparation  of  the  Sabbath 
which  fell  in  the  PMsorer  week.  This  mode  of 
tskiniP  the  expression  seems  to  be  justified  by  Ign»> 
tins,  who  calls  the  Sabbath  which  occurred  in  the 
fatiTal  9d0fittrop  rov  ir^x«  {i'-P- f^d  PhiL  13), 
end  by  Socrates,  who  calls  it  ad$^ov  r^f  iofnris 
{HitL  EeeL  ▼.  32).  If  these  arguments  are  ad- 
mitted, the  day  of  the  preparation  mentioned  in 
the  Gospels  might  have  fallen  on  the  day  of  holy 
ooDTOcation,  the  15th  of  Nisan. 

(e.)  John  xix.  31.  *«That  Sabbath-day  was  a 
high  day  **  —  iiiii^  /A«y^^*  ^^J  Sabbath  oc- 
curring in  the  Passover  weiek  might  have  been 
eonsidiavd  ^  a  high  day,"  as  deriving  an  aooession 
of  dignity  from  the  fostivaL  But  it  is  assumed  by 
these  who  fix  tiie  supper  on  the  13th  that  the  term 
was  applied,  owing,  to  the  15th  being  »*a  double 
Sabbath,**  from  the  coincidence  of  the  day  of  holy 
eonvoeation  with  the  weekly  festival.  Those,  on 
the  other  hand,  who  identify  the  supper  with  the 
paschal  meal,  contend  that  the  special  dignity  of 
the  day  resulted  from  its  beuig  that  on  which  the 
Oner  was  oflBsred,  and  from  which  were  reckoned 
the  fifty  days  to  Pentecost.  One  explanation  of 
ihb  tenn  seems  to  be  as  good  as  the  other. 

(/.)  The  difficulty  of  supposing  that  our  Lord's 
apprehension,  trial,  and  crucifixion  took  place  on 
the  day  of  holy  convocation  has  been  strongly 
irged.*  If  many  of  the  ial»binical  maxims  for 
the  observance  of  such  days  which  have  been 
handed  down  to  us  were  then  in  force,  theee  occur- 
rences certainly  could  not  have  taken  place.  But 
the  statements  which  refer  to  Jewish  uange  in 
VBgai4  to  l^al  proceedings  on  sacred  days  are  very 
JBCOosistent  with  each  other.  Some  of  them  make 
fbc  dilfieulty  equally  great  whetlier  we  suppose  the 
trial  to  have  taken  place  on  the  14th  or  the  15th. 
In  others,  there  are  exceptions  permitted  which 
rem  to  go  fiff  to  meet  the  case  before  us.     For 


•  It  eaoBot)  however,  be  denied  that  the  days  of 
tMily  eoDTocatfam  are  lometlines  detlgnated  In  the  0. 
V.  dmply  as  Sabbaths  (Lev.  zvi.  81,  xxUl.  11,  82).  It 
b  Ihercfors  not  quite  Impossible  that  the  language  of 
th*  Goppels  conMdared  by  itnlf,  might  refer  to  them. 

^  h  Bipeelany  by  OrasweU  {Di»$ert.  iU.  156). 

•  See  the  notes  of  Cocoelus  in  Surenhnsius,  It.  296. 
«*  Bab.  Qem.  SsnA^tfrtm,  quoted  by  Ughtfbot  on 

Vatl.  szTfl.  1.    The  application  of  this  to  the  point 
VmI,  howwer,  hinge  on  the  way  In  whfch  we 
tt  not  to  have  been  biwftil  for  the  Jews  to 
n  Sb  «eath  (John  xvttl.  81),  and 
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example,  the  Ifishna  forbids  that  a  capitdl 
should  be  examined  in  the  night,  or  on  the  day 
before  the  Sabbath  or  a  feast-day  {Hnnftediim^  iv 
1).  This  law  is  modified  by  the  glosses  of  the 
Gemara.^  But  if  it  had  been  recognixed  in  its 
obvious  meaning  by  the  Jewish  rulers,  they  would 
have  outraged  it  in  as  great  a  degree  on  the  pre- 
ceding day  (i.  c  the  14th)  as  on  the  day  of  holy 
convocatwn  before  the  Sabbath,  It  was  also  for- 
bidden to  administer  justice  on  a  high  feast-day, 
or  to  carry  arms  ( Yom  Tob^  v.  2).  But  these  pro- 
hibitions are  expreesly  distinguished  from  uncon- 
ditional precepts,  and  are  reckoned  amongst  those 
which  may  be  set  aside  by  circumstances.  The 
members  of  the  Sanhedrim  were  forbidden  to  eat 
any  food  on  the  same  day  after  condemning  a 
criminal.'  Yet  we  find  them  intending  to  **eal 
the  Passover  **  (John  xviii.  28}  after  pronouncing 
the  sentence  (Itfatt  xxvi.  65,  66). 

It  was,  however,  expressly  permitted  that  the 
Sanhedrim  might  assemble  on  the  Sabbath  as  well 
as  on  feast-days,  not  indeed  in  their  usual  chamber, 
but  in  a  place  near  the  court  of  the  women.*  And 
there  is  a  remarkable  passage  in  tue  Mishna  in 
which  it  is  commanded  that  an  elder  not  submit- 
ting to  the  voice  of  the  Sanhedrim  should  be  kept 
at  Jerusalem  till  one  of  the  three  great  festivals, 
and  then  executed,  in  accordance  with  Deut  xvii. 
12,  13  i^anhedritti,  x.  4).  Nothing  is  said  to  lead 
us  to  infer  that  the  execution  could  not  take  pbce 
on  one  of  the  days  of  holy  convocation.  It  is, 
however,  hardly  necessary  to  refer  to  this,  or  any 
similar  authority,  in  respect  to  the  crucifixion, 
which  was  carried  out  in  conformity  with  the  sen- 
tence of  the  Roman  procurator,  not  that  of  the 
Sanhedrim. 

But  we  have  better  proof  than  either  the  Mishna 
or  the  (Tcmara  can  afibrd  that  the  Jews  did  not 
hesitate,  in  the  time  of  the  Roman  domination,  to 
carry  arms  and  to  apprehend  a  prisoner  on  a  s(ri- 
eran  feast-day.  We  find  them  at  the  feast  of 
Tabernacles,  on  the  "great  day  of  the  feast,**  send* 
ing  out  oflScers  to  take  our  Lord,  and  rebuking 
them  for  not  bringing  Him  (John  rii.  32-45). 
St.  Peter  also  was  seised  during  the  Psssover  (Acts 
xii.  3,  4).  And,  again,  the  reason  alleged  by  the 
rukn  for  not  apprehending  Jesus  was,  not  the 
sanctity  of  the  festival,  but  the  fear  of  an  uproar 
luuong  the  multitude  which  was  sssembled  (Matt. 
xxvi.  5). 

On  the  whole,  notwithstanding  the  express  dec- 
laration of  the  Law  and  of  the  Mishna  that  the 
days  of  holy  convocation  were  to  be  observed  pre- 
eisely  as  the  Sabbath,  except  in  the  preparation  of 
food,  it  is  highly  probable  that  considerable  license 
was  allowed  in  regard  to  them,  as  we  have  already 
observed.  It  is  very  erident  that  the  festival  times 
were  characterised  by  a  free  and  jubilant  chametti 


to  pronounce  sentence  in  the  legsl  sense.  If  ws  sup- 
poee  tbat  the  Roman  government  had  net  deprived 
them  of  tbe  powvr  of  life  and  death,  It  may  have  been 
to  avoid  breaking  their  law,  as  erprsesed  In  Sarnhf 
drim,  It.  1,  that  they  wbihed  to  throw  the  matter  on 
the  procurator.  See  Blscoe,  iMturti  on  Uu  AeU,  p. 
166 ;  Scallger's  note  In  the  Oiiiei  Sattt  on  John  xvW. 
81 ;  Ughtfoot,  Ex.  Heb.  Matt  xxrl.  8,«nd  John  xvilL 
81,  where  the  evideuee  is  given  whtoh  Is  In  IkTor  of 
the  Jews  having  resigned  the  right  of  eapltal  pnnlSk 
meat  (brty  years  before  the  dsstraetkai  of  Ji 
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irfaicfa  did  not  belong;,  in  the  same  degree,  to  the 
Q^bftth,  find  which  wm  plainly  not  restricted  to 
kne  days  which  feU  between  the  days  of  holy  con- 
vocation (ixv.  zxiii.  40;  Deut.  xii.  7,  xiv.  26:  see 
p.  2343).  It  should  also  be  observed  that  while 
the  law  of  the  Sabbath  was  enforced  on  strangers 
dwelling  amongst  the  Israetitus,  such  was  not  the 
ease  with  the  law  of  the  Festivals.  A  greater 
freedom  of  action  in  cases  of  ui^it  need  would 
naturally  follow,  and  it  is  not  difficult  to  suppose 
that  the  women  who  *<  rested  on  tlie  Sabbath-day 
aooording  to  the  commandment**  had  prepared  the 
spices  and  linen  for  the  intombment  on  the  day  of 
bdy  convocation.  To  say  nothing  of  the  way  in 
which  the  question  might  be  effected  by  the  much 
greater  license  permitted  by  the  school  of  HiUel 
than  by  the  school  of  Shammai,  in  all  matters  of 
Ibis  kind,  it  is  remaricable  that  we  find,  on  the 
Sabbath-day  itself,  not  only  Joseph  (Mark  zv.  43), 
bat  the  chief  priests  and  Pharisees  coming  to 
PShle,  and,  as  it  would  seem,  entering  the  pne- 
tofium  (Matt  zxrii.  62). 

8.  There  is  a  strange  story  preserved  In  the 
Gcmam  (Safthedrim^  vi.  2)  tlu^  our  Lord  having 
tidnly  endeavored  during  forty  days  to  find  an  ad- 
vocate,  was  sentenced,  and,  on  the  14th  of  Nisan, 
stoned,  and  afterwards  hanged.  As  we  know  that 
the  difficulty  of  the  Gospel  narratives  had  been 
perceived  king  before  this  statement  could  have 
been  written,  and  as  the  two  opposite  opinions  on 
the  chief  question  ware  tioth  current,  the  writer 
might  easily  have  taken  up  one  or  the  other.  The 
statement  cannot  be  r^arded  as  worth  anything 
io  the  way  of  evidence.^ 

Not  mueh  use  can  be  made  in  the  controversy  of 
the  testimonies  of  the  Fathers.  But  few  of  them 
attempted  to  consider  the  question  critically.  £u- 
sebins  (^t'sl.  Jlcc.  r.  23,  24)  has  recorded  the  tra- 
ditions which  were  in  fovor  of  St.  John  having  kept 
Easier  on  the  14th  of  the  month.  It  has  been 
bought  that  those  traditions  rather  help  the  con- 
fusion  that  the  supper  was  on  the  14th.  But  the 
question  on  which  Eusebius  brings  them  to  bear  is 
dmply  whether  the  Christian  festival  should  be  ob- 
served on  the  14th,  the  day  4y  f  9^«iv  rh  trpSfia- 
Tor  *Iov8a/ois  vp<nfy6ptvT0,  on  whatever  clay  of 
the  week  it  might  fall,  or  on  the  Sunday  of  the 
fSSQirection.  It  seems  that  nothing  whate%'er  can 
je  safoly  inferred  from  them  respecting  the  day  of 

•  Other  R&bblnlcal  authorities  oountenanoe  the 
statement  that  Christ  was  executed  on  th«  14th  of 
the  month  (see  Joit,  Judenth,  i.  404).  But  thii  seems 
to  be  a  ease  in  which,  for  the  rsaeoo  stated  abore, 
nmmbera  do  not  add  to  the  wiight  of  ttie  feestimoDy. 

ft  Numerous  Patrlstio  aathcrltiss  aie  stated  by  Mai- 
donat  on  Matt.  xxvl. 

€  Hnpfeld  has  doriaad  an  anmogvmeiit  of  the  pas- 
ia0M  in  the  Pentateuch  bearing  on  the  Passorer  so  as 
Id  show,  according  to  this  theory,  their  relative  antlq- 
ilty.  The  order  is  as  follows :  —  (1)  Kx.  xxlil.  14-17 ; 
(2)  Xx.  xxxiv.  18-26 ;  (8)  Ex.  xili.  3-10 ;  (4)  Ex.  xii. 
15-20 ;  (6)  Xx.  xii  1-14 ;  (6)  Ex.  xii.  48^ ;  (7)  Num. 
U.  10-14. 

The  Tiev  of  Baur,  that  the  Passover  was  an  astro- 
Donioal  ftstiTsl  and  the  lamb  a  symbol  of  the  sign 
Aites,  and  that  of  Von  Bohlen,  that  it  resembled  the 
sun-ftatt  of  the  Peruvians,  are  well  exposed  by  Bfihr 
{Sj/mMik).  Our  own  Spencer  has  endeavored  in  his 
osoal  manner  to  show  that  many  details  of  the  festS- 
val  were  dorired  from  heathen  sources,  though  he 
adUalfii  the  originality  of  the  whole. 

It  may  seem  at  first  sight  as  if  some  oonntenaoee 
given  to  the  notion  that  the  fiMSt  of  onleaveoed 
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the  month  of  the  supper  or  the  crudfixiaD.  Cleiu 
ent  of  Alexandria  and  Origen  appeal  to  the  Gospd 
of  St  John  as  deciding  in  fovor  of  the  13th.  Cbiy- 
sostom  expresses  himself  doubtftilly  between  the 
two.     St.  Augustine  was  in  fiivor  of  the  14th.^ 

4.  It  must  be  admitted  that  the  narrative  of  St 
John,  as  fiff  as  the  mere  suooesaon  of  events  is  cou- 
oemed,  bean  consistent  testimony  in  &vor  of  the 
IjuX  Supper  having  been  eaten  on  the  evening  before 
the  Passover.  That  testimony,  however,  does  not 
appear  to  be  so  distinct,  and  so  incapable  of  a  sec- 
ond interpretation,  as  that  of  the  synoptical  Gospels, 
in  fiivor  (MT  the  meal  having  been  the  paschal  supp« 
itself  at  the  legal  time  (see  especially  Matt,  xxvi 
17;  Mark  ziv.  1,  12;  Luke  xxiL  7).  Whether  the 
expknations  of  the  passages  in  ^.  John,  and  of 
the  difficulties  resulting  from  the  nature  of  the  oe 
currences  related,  compared  with  the  enactmentk 
of  the  Jewish  law,  be  considered  satisfiustory  or  uut 
due  weight  should  be  given  to  the  anteeedeot  pmb- 
abiilty  that  the  meal  was  no  other  than  the  regu- 
lar Passover,  and  that  the  reaaooablencss  of  the 
contrary  view  cannot  lie  maintained  without  some 
artificiiU  theory,  having  no  proper  fooDdadoo 
either  in  Scripture  or  ancient  testimony  of  any 
kind. 

IV.   MSAMIHO  or  TUS  PASBOyXK. 

1.  Each  of  the  three  great  fesUvab  eontained  a 
reference  to  the  annual  course  of  nature.  Two,  at 
least,  of  them  —  the  lint  and  the  bst  —  abo  com- 
memorated  events  in  the  history  of  the  choeen  peo- 
ple. The  emnddenoe  of  the  times  of  their  obeer- 
\'a]ice  with  the  most  mariied  periods  in  the  proeees 
of  gathering  in  the  fruits  of  the  earth,  has  not  an- 
naturally  suggested  the  notion  that  their  agricQl- 
tural  signiiicanee  b  the  more  ancient;  that  in  foet 
they  were  originally  harvest  feasts  observed  by  the 
patriarchs,  and  that  their  historical  meaning  was 
superadded  in  later  times  (EwaM,  Hnpfeld  «). 

It  must  be  admitted  that  the  rdation  to  the  nat- 
ural year  expressed  in  the  Passover  was  loss  marked 
than  that  in  Pentecost  or  Tabemaciea,  while  its 
historical  import  was  deeper  and  more  pointed.  It 
seems  hardly  possible  to  study  the  history  of  the 
Passover  with  candor  and  attention,  as  it  stands 
in  the  Scriptures,  without  being  driven  to  the  con- 
clusion that  it  was,  at  the  very  first,  essentially  the 
commemoration  of  a  great  historical  foct    That 


bread  was  originally  a  distinct  festival  teom  the 
over,  by  such  passsfes  as  Lev.  xxS^.  5,  6 :  ''In  the 
fourteenth  day  of  the  first  month  at  even  is  the  Loid'S 
Passover ;  and  oa  the  fifteenth  day  of  ttie 
is  the  feast  of  unleavened  brsad  unto  tlie  Lord 
days  ye  most  eat  nnleavened  bread  *'  (see  also  llwas. 
xxvili.  16, 17).  Joeephns  in  like  manner  spsaka  f  f 
the  feast  of  nnlcaveoed  brsad  as  *'  foUowiog  the  Pas»> 
over  "  {Ant.  iii.  10,  f  6).  Bat  suoh  laofoacs  may 
mean  no  mors  tlian  the  disttnetion  between  the  pas- 
chal supper  and  the  seven  days  of  unleavened  brsad, 
which  is  so  obviously  implied  In  the  feet  Uiat  the  eas- 
ing of  unleavened  bread  was  observed  bj  the  oountiy 
Jews  who  were  at  home,  though  they  could  not  par> 
take  of  the  paschal  lamb  without  going  to  Jamaalam. 
Every  member  of  the  honsdiold  had  to  abstain  fron 
leavened  bread,  but  some  only  went  up  to  the  paseha) 
meaL  (See  Maimon.  D*  FammUUo  et  Axymo,  vL  L 
It  is  evident  that  tlie  common  usage,  In  latsr  fiiart  Si 
least,  was  to  employ,  as  equivalent  tenns,  tktfeaH  ^ 
tht  PusotMf,  and  th*  /tost  of  wnUa9eiud  bnad  (Isalt 
xxvl.  17 ;  Maik  xlv.  12;  Luke  xxiL  1 ;  Joseph.  J^ 
xiv.8,|l;  A  J:iLl,§t).    Bee  note  a,  p.  a«7. 
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ptil  <A  ita  e«r«uicNiiei  which  haa  a  direct  agricnl- 
tanl  nihmiiee  —  the  oflfering  of  the  Omer  —  hokU 
a  very  aubordiuate  pboe. 

But  tf  regaidt  the  whole  of  the  ftagtt,  it  ii  not 
very  eaay  to  imagine  tha«  the  rites  which  belonged 
to  thtm  connected  with  the  harvest,  were  of  patrl* 
arehal  origin.  Such  rites  were  adapted  for  the 
leligion  of  an  agricultural  people,  not  for  that  of 
•hflpherda  like  the  patriarcha.  It  would  aeem, 
thcrafimii  thai  we  gain  but  little  by  apeculating  on 
the  ainple  impreaaion  contained  in  the  Pentateuch, 
that  the  fea«ta  were  ordained  by  Moeea  in  their  in- 
tegrity, and  that  they  were  arranged  with  a  view 
to  the  leligioua  wants  of  the  people  when  they  were 
to  be  settled  io  the  Land  of  Froxniae. 

S.  The  deliverance  from  l'g}'pt  was  regarded  as 
the  starting-point  of  the  Hebrew  nation.  The  lara- 
fllilBi  were  then  raised  from  the  condition  of  bond- 
luea  under  a  foreign  tyrant  to  that  of  a  free  people 
awing  allegtanee  to  no  one  but  Jehovah.  ^  Te 
httve  aesn,**  aaid  the  Lord,  *<  what  I  did  unto  the 
Egyptians,  and  how  I  bare  you  on  eaglea'  winga 
and  brought  you  unto  myself"  (Ex.  xix.  4). 
The  prophet  in  a  later  age  spoke  of  the  event  aa 
a  ereatkn  and  a  redemption  of  the  nation.  God 
dsdarea  himaelf  to  be  **  the  creator  of  Israel,"  in 
immediate  connection  with  evident  allnsiona  to  hia 
having  brought  them  out  of  Eg}-pt;  auch  aa  hia 
baving  made  "  a  way  in  the  sea,  and  a  path  in  the 
mighty  waters,"  and  his  ha^ng  overthrown  **  the 
chariot  and  horse,  the  army  and  the  power  *'  (Is. 
xlfii.  1,  15-17).  The  luzodua  was  thus  looked  upon 
as  the  birth  of  the  nation ;  the  Paaaover  was  its 
annual  birthday  feast.  Nearly  all  the  rites  of  the 
Icstiii'al,  if  explained  in  the  most  natural  manner, 
siipear  to  point  to  this  as  its  primary  meaning.  It 
wss  the  yearly  memorial  of  the  dedication  of  the 
people  to  Him  who  had  aaved  their  first -bom  from 
the  destroyer,  in  order  that  they  might  be  made 
holy  to  HimselfL  This  was  the  lesson  which  they 
were  to  teach  to  their  children  throughout  all  gen- 
cations.  When  the  young  Hebrew  adrad  his  father 
regarding  the  paschal  Iamb,  *'  What  is  this?  "  the 
answer  prescribed  was,  '*  By  strength  of  hand  the 
Lord  brought  us  out  from  Kgypt,  from  the  house 
of  bondage:  and  it  came  to  pass  when  Pharaoh 
would  hardly  let  us  go,  that  the  Lord  slew  all  the 
fnt4x>ni  in  the  land  of  Egypt,  both  the  first-bom 
of  man  and  the  first-bom  of  beast;  therefore  I  sac- 
rifiee  to  the  I^rd  all  that  openeth  the  womb,  being 
males;  but  all  the  first-bom  of  my  children  I  re- 
deem** (Ex.  xiii.  14,  15).  Hence,  \n  the  periods 
of  great  national  restoration  in  the  times  of  Joshua, 
Ueieklah,  Joeiah,  and  Ezra,  the  Passover  was  ob- 
aanred  in  a  apeeial  manner,  to  remind  the  people  of 
their  true  position,  and  to  mark  their  renewal  of 
the  covenant  which  their  fathers  tiad  made. 

S.  (a.)  The  paschal  lamb  must  of  eonrse  be  re- 
garded as  the  leading  feature  in  tiie  ceremonial  of 
die  festival.  Some  Protestant  divines  during  the 
kst  two  centuries  (Oalov,  Carpzov),  laying  great 
itren  on  the  fact  that  nothing  is  aaid  io  the  Law 
'^peeting  either  the  imposition  of  the  hands  of  the 


a  The  fkot  wnich  has  besn  notiesd,  II.  8,  (/),  is 
Moiarfcabls  in  this  oonneetion,  that  ttiosB  who  had 
ao4  loeurrad  a  degree  of  impuricy  sufBdent  to  disqual- 
IQr  th«D  fhMB  eating  the  paschal  lamb,  were  yet  not 
pete  enoqgh  to  take  the  prieskly  part  In  slaying  It. 

ft  Pliilo,  apeaking  of  the  PasjOTsr,  says,  9ipm9»  r^ 
ffb*ec  Upirinin  tAv  marii  lUpot  htiimn  VJe  ^wip  avrov 
9imim  iy^iwiiw  to^  ical  xnpev|ryb«r->T>c«    'O  fUv  ofr 
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priest  on  the  head  of  the  bunb,  or  tlw  bestowing  of 
any  portion  of  the  flesh  on  the  pnest,  have  denied 
that  it  was  a  sacrifice  in  the  proper  aense  of  the 
word.  They  appear  to  have  been  tempted  to  take 
this  view,  in  oitler  to  deprive  the  Romailists  of  an 
analogical  argument  belUring  on  the  Romish  doc- 
trine of  the  Lord's  Supper.  They  affirmed  that 
the  lamb  was  gacinrntfUum^  not  taayicium.  But 
meet  of  their  contemporaries  (Cudworth,  Boehart, 
Vitriuga),  and  nearly  all  modem  critics,  have  held 
that  it  was  in  the  strictest  aense  a  sacrifice.  The 
chief  characteristics  of  a  sacrifice  are  all  distinctly 
aacribed  to  it.  It  waa  ofibred  in  the  holy  place 
(Deut.  xri.  5,  6) ;  the  bk)Od  was  aprinkled  on  the 
altar,  and  the  fiit  Mas  burned  (2  Chr.  xxx.  16, 
XXXV.  11).  Phik)  and  Josephus  commonly  caU  it 
9vfM  or  Bwria,  The  language  of  Ex.  xiL  87,  xxiii. 
18,  Num.  ix.  7,  Deut  xvi.  2,  5,  together  with  1 
Cor.  y.  7,  would  aeem  to  decide  the  question  be- 
yond the  reach  of  doubt 

As  the  original  institution  of  the  Passover  in 
£g}-pt  preceded  the  establishment  of  the  priesthood 
and  the  regulation  of  the  service  of  the  tabernacle, 
it  necessarily  fell  short  in  several  particulars  of  the 
observance  of  the  festival  according  to  the  fully  de- 
veloped ceremonial  law  (see  II.  1).     The  head  of 
the  family  slew  the  lamb  in  his  own  house,  not  in 
the  holy  place:  the  blood  was  sprinkled  on  the  door- 
way, not  on  the  altar.     But  when  the  law  was  per- 
fected, certain  particulars  were  altered  in  order  to 
assimilate  the  Passover  to  the  accustomed  order  of 
religious  service.     It  has  been  coigectured  that  the 
imposition  of  the  hands  of  the  priest  was  one  of 
these  particulara,  though  it  is  not  recorded  (Kurts). 
But  whether  this  waa  the  case  or  not,  the  other 
changea  which  have  been  atated  aeem  to  be  abun> 
dantly  aufficient  for  the  argument     It  can  hardly 
be  doubted  that  the  paaohid  lamb  waa  regarded  as 
the  great  annual  peace- t^l^ng  of  the  family,  a 
thank-ofllering  for  the  exiatence  and  presentation  of 
the  nation  (Ex.  xiii.  14-16),  the  typical  sacriffee  of 
the  elected  and  reoonciled  children  of  the  promise, 
it  was  peculiarly  the  Lord's  own  sacrifice  (Ex.  xxiii. 
18,  xxxiv.  25).    It  was  more  ancient  than  tiie  writ- 
ten Law,  and  called  to  mind  that  covenant  on  which 
the  Law  was  based.     It  retained  in  a  special  man- 
ner the  expression  of  the  aacredneas  of  the  whole 
people,  and  of  the  divine  mission  of  the  head  of 
every  fiunily,^  according  to  the  spirit  of  the  old 
patriarchal  priesthood.    Ko  part  of  the  rictim  wae 
given  to  the  priest  as  in  other  peeoe-ofiTexings,  be- 
cause the  fiither  was  the  priest  himaelf.     The  eu»> 
tom,  handed  on  from  age  to  age,  thus  guarded 
from  superstitkm  the  idea  of  a  priesthood  placed 
in  the  members  of  a  single  tribe,  while  it  visibly 
set  forth  the  promise  which  wss  connected  with 
the  deliverance  of  the  people  from  ^ypt    *  Ye 
^all  be  unto  me  a  kingdom  of  priests  and  a  holy 
nation  **  (Ex.  xix.  6).^    In  this  way  it  became  e 
testimony  in  favor  of  domestic  worship.    In  the  U^ 
torical  fact  that  the  blood,  in  kter  times  sprinkled 
on  the  altar,  had  at  first  had  its  divinely  appointed 
pboe  on  the  lintek  and  door.posts,«  it  was  de> 

vofU^WTOt  itpoavvjn  rmiiiioBai, — Ik  fit.  Mosis^  liL  98, 
vol.  tr.  p.  250,  ed.  Tkueh. 

ff  As  reguds  the  mere  place  of  sprinkling  in  the 
first  Paaaover,  on  the  reason  of  which  there  has  besn 
some  speeit.AJon,  Biihr  rsaaonably  supposes  Oiat  the 
ttntala  and  door-posts  were  selected  as  parte  of  tlis 
house  most  obvious  to  pasaera-by,  and  to  wbfeh  Is 
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dand  that  the  national  altar  itadf  reprewnted  the 
nnctity  wbich  belonged  to  the  houae  of  every  Itra- 
dite,  not  that  only  which  belonged  to  the  nation 
aa  a  whole. 

A  queation,  perliape  not  a  wiae  one,  has  been 
raised  regarding  the  purpose  of  the  sprinkling  of 
the  blood  on  the  lintels  and  door-poets.  Some 
have  considered  that  it  was  meant  as  a  mark  to 
guide  the  destroying  angel.  Others  suppose  that 
it  was  merely  a  sign  to  con  firm  the  faith  of  tlie 
Israelites  in  their  safety  and  deliverance.^*  Surely 
neither  of  these  views  can  stand  alone.  The 
sprinkling  must  have  been  an  act  of  &ith  and 
obedience  which  God  accepted  with  favor. 
**  Through  iaith  (we  are  told)  Moses  kept  the 
Paasover  and  the  sprinkling  of  bkx)d,  lest  he  that 
destroyed  the  first  4x)m  should  touch  tliem  '* 
(H^.  xl.  28).  Whatever  else  it  may  have  been, 
it  was  certainly  an  essential  part  of  a  sacrament, 
of  an  "  effectual  sign  of  grace  and  of  God's  good 
will,"  expressing  the  mutual  relation  into  which 
the  covenant  had  brought  the  Creator  and  the 
creature,  'lliat  it  also  denoted  the  purification  of 
the  children  of  Israel  from  the  abominations  of 
the  Egyptians,  and  so  had  the  accustomed  signifi- 
cance of  the  sprinkling  of  blood  under  the  Law 
(Heb.  ix.  22),  is  evidently  in  entir^  con8istei:cy 
with  this  view. 

No  satisfactory  reaaon  has  been  assigned  for  the 
command  to  choose  the  lamb  four  days  before  the 
paschal  supper.  Kurtz  (folbwing  Hofmann)  fan- 
cies that  tlie  four  days  signified  the  four  centuries 
of  Egyptian  bondage.  As  in  later  times,  the  rule 
appears  not  to  have  been  observed  (see  p.  2342) ; 
the  reason  of  it  was  ppbablj  of  a  temporary 
nature. 

That  the  lamb  was  to  be  roasted  and  not  boiled, 
has  been  supposed  to  commemorate  the  haste  of 
the  departure  of  the  Israelites.^  Spencer  observes, 
on  the  other  hand,  that,  as  they  haid  tlieir  cooking 
veasels  with  them,  one  mode  would  have  been  as 
expeditious  as  the  other.  Some  think  that,  like 
the  dreia  and  the  posture  in  which  the  first  Pass- 
over was  to  l«  eaten,  it  was  intended  to  remind 
the  people  that  they  were  now  no  bnger  to  regard 
themselves  as  settled  down  in  a  home,  but  nn  a 
host  upon  the  march,  roasting  being  the  proper 
military  mode  of  dressing  meat.  Kurtz  corgec- 
tores  that  the  himb  was  to  be  roasted  with  fire,  the 
purifying  element,  because  the  meat  was  thus  left 
pgre,  without  the  mixture  even  of  the  water,  which 
noald  have  entered  into  it  in  boiling,  llie  meat 
In  its  purity  would  thus  correspond  in  signification 
with  the  unleavened  bread  (see  II.  3,  (6.)). 

It  is  not  difiScult  to  determine  the  reason  of  the 
eommand,  "  not  a  bone  of  him  shall  be  broken.** 
The  lamb  was  to  be  a  symbol  of  unity ;  the  unity 
of  the  family,  the  unity  of  tlie  nation,  the  unity 
of  God  with  his  people  whom  He  had  taken  into 
covenant  with  Himself.  While  the  flesh  was  di- 
vided into  portions,  so  that  each  member  of  the 
fieunily  could  partake,  the  skeleton  was  left  one  and 
entire  to  remind  them  of  the  bonds  which  united 

teiiptions  of  difbrent  kinds  were  often  attached. 
Comp.  Dent.  vi.  9. 

a  JBBpecially  Bochart  and  Bfihr.  The  fbrmer  says, 
^  Hoe  dgnnm  Deo  non  datum  sad  Hebnols  at  eo  eon- 
Omatl  de  Uberatione  certl  sint." 

ft  8o  Biihr  and  most  of  the  Jewtoh  authoiltiM. 

-  HapMd  Imagtoei  that  bread  wllhoai  laa^^n,  being 
m^  sfanplsst  Nsnlt  of  awked  grain,  chaiaot«riaid  the 
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them,  rhua  the  woids  of  the  La«  an  aiipBad  !■ 
the  body  of  our  Saviour,  as  the  type  of  that  liil 
higher  unity  of  which  He  was  hiniaelf  to  be  Ihi 
author  and  centre  (John  xix.  86). 

The  same  significance  may  evidently  be  attached 
to  the  prohibition  that  no  part  of  the  meat  ahff  lU 
be  kept  for  another  meal,  or  earned  to  another 
house.  The  paschal  meal  in  each  bonae  waa  to  be 
one,  whole  and  entire. 

(6.)  IIm  unleavened  bread  ranks  next  in  impor- 
tance to  the  paschal  lamb.  The  doUod  baa  ben 
very  generally  held,  or  taken  for  granted,  both  by 
Christian  and  Jewiah  writers  of  all  ages,  thai  il 
was  intended  to  remind  the  Istaelitea  of  the  mt- 
leavened  cakes  which  they  were  obliged  to  eat  in 
their  hasty  flight  (Ex.  xii.  84,  39).  But  there  la 
not  the  least  intimation  to  thia  effect  in  the  aacnd 
narrative.  On  the  contrary,  the  command  was  given 
to  Moses  and  Aaron  that  unleavened  bread  ahooki 
be  eaten  with  the  lamb  before  the  etreumatanee 
occurred  upon  which  this  explanation  ia  baaed. 
Oomp.  Ex.  xii.  8  with  xii.  39. 

It  has  been  considered  by  some  (Ewald,  Winer, 
and  the  modem  Jews)  that  the  unleavened  bread 
and  the  bitter  herbs  alike  owe  their  meaning  to 
their  being  regarded  as  unpalatable  food.     The 

expression  "bread  of  afliiction,**  **3^  UTlh  (Deut. 
xvi.  8),  is  regarded  aa  equivakut  to  fn^iny^tad^ 
and  on  this  ground  Ewiild  aicribes  someihing  of 
the  character  of  a  fast  to  the  I'assover.     But  tliia 
seems  to  be  wholly  inconsistent  with  the  pervading 
joyous  nature  of  the  festival,     'llie  brtad  of  affiic 
tion  may  mean  bread  which,  in  present  gladneas, 
commemorated,  either  in  itself,  or  in  common  with 
tiie  other  elements  of  the  feast,  the  past  afiSiction 
of  the  people  (Bahr,  Kurtz,  Hofmann).     It  aboold 
not  be  forgotten  that  unIea\-eoed   bread  waa  not 
peculiar  to  the  Pisssover.     The  ordinary  "meat- 
oflfcring  **  was  unleavened  (Lev.  ii.  4,  5,  vii.  IS,  x. 
12,  ^.)t  **^^  *o  ^"^^  ^^  shewbread  (Lev.  xxiv.  fr-9). 
The  use  of  unleavened  bread  in  Uie  consecration 
of  the  priests  (Ex.  xxix.  23),  a:id  in  the  oflfering 
of  the  Nazarite  (Num.  vi.  19).  is  iiiterestirig  in 
relation  to  the  Passover,  as  being  apparently  eon- 
nected  with  the  consecration  of  the  person.     On 
the  whole,  we  are  warranted  in  condoding  that 
unleavened  bread  had  a  peculiar  sacrificial  diar- 
acter,  according  to  the  Law,  and  it  can  hardly  be 
supposed  that  a  particular  kind  of  food  should  have 
been  offered  to  the  Lord  because  it  waa  innpid  or 
unpalatable.^ 

It  seems  more  reasonalle  to  accept  St.  Panl'a 
reference  to  the  subject  (1  Cor.  v.  6-^^  aa  fomiah- 
ing  the  true  meaning  of  the  symbol.  Ferments^ 
tion  is  decomposition,  a  dissolution  cf  unity.  Tkli 
must  be  more  obvious  to  ordinsry  eyes  where  the 
leaven  in  common  use  is  a  piece  of  sour  dough, 
instead  of  the  expedients  at  present  cmpljjad  ia 
this  country  to  make  bresd  light  The  pure  dij 
biscuit,  as  distinguished  fhim  bread  thua  leavened, 
would  be  an  apt  emblem  of  unchanged  dniaiion, 
and,  in  its  freedom  from  foreign  mixture,  of  puitj 
aIao.<'    If  this  was  the  accepted  meaning  amang 

old  agilcaltund  tatlTal  which  ezlstrd  belbie  the  aaal- 
floe  of  the  lamb  was  Instituted. 

<f  The  root  Y^  signiflss  <<  to  make  diy.**  Emm 
thinks  that  OrytuMt  latlier  than  ticegtma  k  tte  Use 

in  n^2(Q.     But  twut  ia  this  conntcthm  hm  tha 

sense  of  lawwiriiftfirf,  or  iiuerrvpf A'ti,  anl  heaee  ii 
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fb»  Jtm,  *<  tbft  unkftveMd  Uwd  of  sincerity  and 
Inrtk  *^  mnat  have  beeo  •  dew  and  fiimiliar  ezprea- 
HOB  to  SU  Paul**  Jewiah  raaden*  Biihr  eonceiyes 
that  aa  the  blood  of  the  Iamb  figured  the  act  of 
poiifying,  the  getting  rid  of  the  oorroptiona  of 
Eigjpt,  the  unlmvened  bread  signified  the  abiduig 
state  of  ooQiecrated  hoUnea* 

(c)  The  bitter  herbs  are  generally  understood  by 
the  Jewish  writers  to  sigii^y  the  bitter  suflferinga 
which  the  Israelitea  had  endured  o  (£z.  i.  14). 
Bat  it  haa  been  remarked  by  Aben  Esra  that  these 
herha  are  a  good  and  wholesome  accompaniment 
far  meat,  and  are  now,  and  appear  to  have  been  in 
ancient  times,  commonly  so  eaten  (see  p.  2345). 

{(L)  The  ofifering  of  the  Omer,  though  it  is  ob- 
viously that  part  of  the  festival  which  u  imme- 
diately connected  with  the  course  of  the  seasons, 
bore  a  distinct  analogy  to  its  historical  significance. 
It  may  have  denoted  a  deUverancd  fix>m  winter,  aa 
the  lamb  signified  deliverance  firom  the  bondage  of 
Egypt,  which  might  well  be  considered  as  a  winter 
in  the  history  of  the  nation.^  Again ,  the  conse> 
eration  of  the  first-firuits,  the  first-born  of  the  soil, 
is  an  ea^  type  of  the  consecration  of  the  first-bom 
of  the  Isradites.  This  seems  to  be  countenanced 
by  Ex.  xiii.  2-4,  whoe  the  sanctification  of  the 
fot-bom,  and  the  unleavened  bread  which  figured 
it,  teem  to  be  emphatically  connected  with  the  time 
flf  year,  Abib,  the  month  of  green  enrs,^ 

4.  No  other  shadow  of  good  things  to  come 
eootained  in  the  Law  can  vie  with  the  festival  of 
the  Penover  in  expressiveness  and  completeness. 
Hence  we  are  so  often  reminded  of  it,  more  or  leas 
distinctly,  in  the  ritual  and  language  of  the  Church. 
Its  outline,  considered  in  reference  to  the  great  de- 
liverance of  the  Israelitea  which  it  commemorated, 
aiid  many  of  its  minute  details,  have  been  appro- 
priated aa  current  expressions  of  the  truths  which 

laaQy  eoDiif«tad  with  diyness.  Perhaps  oar  Author- 
bsd  Yenloa  haa  lost  aom«thlug  In  expreasivoQeas  by 
nibttttating  the  Unn  "anleavenad  braad"  for  the 
"  s«Mt  bread  "  of  tha  older  vacsions,  which  stUl  holds 
Itt  plaee  in  1  EmIt.  1. 19. 

•  *^^*HP  ktad  oomedimns  qola  amarttodlne  aflbce* 

rmt  JCgnrtfl  vltam  patrom  nosteoram  In  iSgypto.  — 
Maimon.  tii  Petaekhn,  vili.  4. 

b  This  application  of  the  rite  perhaps  derlvoa  soma 
support  from  the  fbias  in  which  the  ordinary  flnt-flruit 
oOning  waa  prsaomfed  la  the  Tample.  [FmsT-rainTS.] 
Tba  call  of  Jacob  C^a  Syrian  ready  to  perish"),  and 
Um  dellvacanee  of  his  children  from  Egj^U  with  their 
^ettlament  In  the  land  that  flowed  with  milk  and 
lumay,  were  then  related  (Deut.  xxvl.  &-10).  It  is 
irortby  of  notlco  that,  according  to  Puaekim^  an  ex- 
posltlMi  of  this  pasaage  waa  an  Important  part  of  the 
rspty  which  the  fiUher  gave  to  his  son*s  inquiry  daring 
the  pasehsT  soppar. 

Tba  aeoonnt  of  the  procession  in  ofbring  the  first- 
fraitB  In  the  Mlshna  (JBiceurtm),  with  the  probable 
leftfSDoa  to  the  sal^sct  In  Is.  xxx.  29,  can  hardly  have 
anything  to  do  with  the  Paasover.  The  connection 
appaars  to  have  been  suggested  by  the  tradition  men- 
ciooed  by  Aben  nera,  that  the  army  of  Sennacherib  was 
•sslttao  OB  the  night  of  the  Passover.  Rsgsrdlng  this 
fendWon,  Titilnga  says,  <*  Non  rralplo,  nee  spemo " 
(fa  haiam  xxx.  29). 

c  See  GmvoIus,  IVf.  In  the  LXX.  it  Is  called  n^ip 
v«r  Wbv,  sc  Mtfiww,  If  NUtm  Is  a  Semitic  word, 
IsBsolas  thinka  that  it  means  Uu  month  o/Jlowen^  In 
igrasiBant  with  a  passsge  tn  Uaoarlus  (Bom,  xvti.)  In 
ehieli  II  Is  called  fa))y  twr  afAwv.  Bat  he  seems  In- 
iBned  to  flavor  an  expknatloa  of  ttie  word  suggested 
17  a  Send  nwt,  according  to  which  It  would  sIgniQr 
ktmmuka^New  Teaf>$  Lag. 
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God  has  revealed  to  na  in  the  ftiUnesa  of  tlnai  Iv 
sending  his  Son  upon  earth. 

It  is  not  surprising  that  ecdesia^tical  writen 
should  have  pushed  the  conparison  oo  far,  and 
exercised  their  fimcy  in  the  applicatkin  of  trifling 
or  aocideutal  particulars  either  to  the  fiKsts  of  our 
Lord's  life  or  to  truths  connected  with  it.''  But, 
keeping  within  the  limits  of  sober  interpretation 
indicated  by  Scripture  itself,  the  application  is 
singularly  full  and  edifying.  The  deUverance  of 
Israel  according  to  the  flesh  from  the  bondage  of 
^jpt  waa  always  so  regarded  and  described  by  the 
propheta  as  to  render  it  a  most  apt  type  of  the 
deliverance  <^  the  spiritual  Israel  from  the  bondage 
of  sin  hito  the  glorious  liberty  with  which  Christ 
has  made  us  free  (see  IV.  2).  The  blood  of  the 
first  paschal  lambe  sprinkled  on  the  door-ways  of 
the  houses  has  ever  been  regarded  as  the  best 
defined  foreshadowing  of  that  blood  which  haa 
redeemed,  saved,  and  sanctified  us  (Heb.  xi.  28). 
The  Uunb  itself^  sacrificed  by  the  worshipper  with- 
out the  intervention  of  a  priest,  and  its  flesh  being 
eaten  without  reserve  aa  a  meal,  exhibits  the  moet 
perfect  of  peaoe-o£krings,  the  ckMcst  type  of  the 
atoning  Sacrifice  who  died  for  us  and  has  mada 
our  peace  with  God  (Is.  liii.  7 ;  John  i.  29 ;  ef.  the 
expression  *•  my  sacrifice,"  Ex.  xxziv.  25,  alao  Ex. 
xii.  27;  AcU  viii.  32;  1  Cor.  v.  7;  1  Pet.  1.  IS, 
19).  The  ceremonial  hiw,  and  the  fiinctions  of 
the  priest  in  later  times,  were  indeed  recognized  in 
the  sacrificial  rite  of  the  Passover;  but  the  pre- 
Tious  existence  of  the  rite  showed  that  they  were 
not  essential  for  the  personal  approach  of  the  wor- 
shipper to  God  (see  iV.  8  (a.);  Is.  Ixi.  6;  1  Pet 
ii.  5,  9).  The  unleavened  bread  is  recognized  aa 
the  figure  of  the  state  of  sanctification  which  ia 
the  true  element  of  the  believer  in  Christ  <  (1  Cor. 
V.  8).     The  haste  with  which  the  meal  waa  eaten, 

d  The  crossed  spits  on  which  Justin  Hartyr  laid 
stress  are  noticed,  II.  8  (a).  The  8ulit}ect  is  expanded 
by  Yltringa,  Obsfrvat.  Sae.  11.  10.  The  time  of  the 
new  moon,  at  whic^  the  festival  was  held,  has  been 
taken  as  a  type  of  the  brightness  of  the  appearing  of 
the  Messiah;  the  lengthening  of  the  days  at  that 
season  of  the  year  as  figuring  the  ever^lneieaslng  Itght 
and  warmth  of  the  Bedeemer's  kingdom ;  the  advanosd 
hour  of  the  day  at  which  the  supper  was  eaten,  as  a 
representation  of  the  ftiUness  of  times ;  the  roeating 
of  the  lamb,  as  the  efK$ct  of  Qod's  wrath  against  sin ; 
tho  thorough  cooking  of  the  lunb,  aa  a  lesson  that 
Christian  doctrine  should  be  well  arranged  and  di- 
gested ;  the  prohibition  that  any  part  of  the  flesh 
should  remain  till  the  morning,  as  a  foreshowing  of  tba 
haste  in  which  the  body  of  Christ  waa  removed  from 
the  cross ;  the  uofermented  bread,  aa  the  emblem  of  a 
humble  spirit,  while  fermented  brsad  waa  the  flgnre 
of  a  heart  pufbd  up  wKh  pride  and  vanity.  (See 
Snlcer,  sub  irooxo.)  1°  the  like  spirit,  Justin  Martyr 
and  Laetantius  take  up  the  charge  against  the  Jewa 
of  corrupting  the  0.  T.,  with  a  view  to  deprive  the 
Passover  of  its  clearness  as  a  witneM  for  Christ.  They 
specifically  allege  that  the  following  passage  has  been 
omitted  in  the  copies  of  the  book  of  Ssra :  **  Bt  dixit 
Esdras  ad  popnlum :  Hoc  pascha  salvator  noster  est, 
et  refUglum  nostrum.  Cogitate  et  aseendat  In  cor 
vestrum,  quonlam  habemus  hnmlUaie  enm  in  signo : 
9.  post  hsBc  speraUmus  In  sum,  ne  deseratur  hie  locos 
in  istemum  tsmpus."  (Just.  Mart.  DitUog.  cum 
Thfph.;  Laot  hut.  It.  18.)  It  has  bean  conjeetorsd 
that  the  words  may  have  been  Inssrtsd  between  rt, 
90  and  21  In  Bnr.  vl.  But  they  have  been  all  huk 
anlversaU"  ^egsrded  aa  spurious. 

•  The  use  which  the  Ikthen  made  of  tfala  mm  bs 
In  Suker,  $.  v.  aC«|Mt« 
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ind  the  girf-up  feiiu,  the  itavei  and  the  nndals, 
•re  fit  embleiiii  of  the  liiSi  of  the  Cbrittleii  pUgrin, 
»rer  hastening  away  from  the  world  towwda  his 
lieavenly  destinaUona  (Luke  zii.  85;  1  Pet  i.  18, 
ii.  11;  £ph.  T.  16;  Heb.  xi.  18). 

It  has  been  well  obtttred  by  Kurta  (on  Ex.  zii. 
88)f  that,  at  the  very  eriiii  when  the  diatinetion 
between  Israel  and  the  nations  of  the  world  was 
most  clearly  brought  out  (Ex.  xi.  7),  a  *«  mixed 
muitltude  '*  went  out  from  Egypt  with  them  (Ex. 
xii.  88),  and  that  provision  was  then  made  ibr  all 
wh3  were  willing  to  join  the  choeen  seed  and  par- 
tteipate  with  them  in  their  spiritual  advantages 
(Ex.  xii.  44).  Thus,  at  the  very  starting-point  of 
pational  separation,  was  foreshadowed  the  calling  in 
of  the  (lentiles  to  that  covenant  in  which  all 
nations  of  the  earth  were  to  be  blessed. 

The  ofl^ng  of  the  Omer,  in  its  higher  signifi- 
eation  as  a  symbol  of  the  first-born,  has  been 
already  noticed  (IV.  8  (<£)).  But  iU  meaning 
found  full  expression  only  in  that  Flnt-bom  of  iJI 
ereatiou,  who,  having  died  and  risen  again,  became 
**  the  first-fruits  of  them  that  slept "  (1  Cor.  xv. 
20).  As  the  first  of  the  first-fruits,  no  other  oflfer- 
ing  of  the  sort  seems  so  likely  as  the  Omer  to 
have  immediately  suggested  the  expressions  used 
(Rom.  viii.  23,  xi.  16;  Jam.  1. 18;  Kev.  xiv.  4). 

The  crowning  application  of  the  paschal  ritea  to 
the  truths  of  which  they  were  the  ahadowy  pr(Mn> 
Ises  appears  to  be  that  which  is  aflbrded  by  the 
feet  tliat  our  Lord's  death  occurred  during  the 
festival.  According  to  the  Divine  purpose,  the  true 
Lamb  of  (Sod  was  shun  at  neaiiy  the  same  time  as 
'*  the  Lord's  Passover,*'  in  obedience  to  the  letter 
nf  the  Law.  It  does  not  seem  needftil  that,  in 
order  to  give  point  to  this  coincidence,  we  should 
(as  some  have  done)  draw  from  it  an  d  priori  argu- 
ment in  &vor  of  our  Lord's  crucifixion  having 
taken  place  on  the  14tb  of  Nisau  (see  III.  2,  ii.). 
It  is  enough  to  know  that  our  own  Holy  Week  and 
Easter  stand  aa  the  anniversary  of  the  same  great 
fiiets  aa  were  foreshown  iu  those  events  of  which 
the  yearly  Passover  was  a  commemoration. 

As  compared  with  the  other  festivals,  the  Pass- 
over was  remarkably  distinguished  by  a  single  vic- 
tim essentially  its  own,  sacrificed  in  a  very  peculiar 
manner.^  In  this  respect,  as  well  as  in  the  pliioe 
It  held  in  the  ecdeiiastical  year,  it  had  a  formal 
dignity  and  character  of  its  own.  It  was  the  rep- 
resentative festival  of  the  year,  and  in  thia  unique 
position  it  stood  in  a  certain  rehition  to  cireum- 
sisu>n  as  the  second  sacrament  of  the  Hebrew 
Chureh  (Ex.  xii.  44).  We  may  see  this  in  what 
Mcurred  at  Gilgai,  when  Joshua,  in  renewing  the 
Dixino  covenant,  celebrated  the  Passover  imnie- 
iiately  after  the  circumcision  of  the  people.  But 
the  nature  of  the  relation  in  whieh  these  two  rites 
flood  to  each  other  did  not  become  fully  developed 
until  iu  types  were  fulfilled,  and  the  Lord's  Supper 
took  its  place  aa  the  sacramental  feast  of  the  elect 
people  of  (jod.«   Hupfekl  well  observes:  **  En  pul- 


a  Sea  Thaodorst,  Intenog.  XXIV.  in  Exod.  There 
Is  an  eloqueot  pMsage  on  the  sama  suk^t  In  Greg. 
Vas.  Oral,  XLll. 

b  The  only  parallel  case  to  this.  In  the  whole  range 
if  the  poblie  raligioua  observances  of  the  Law,  seems 
|o  be  that  of  Uie  scapegoat  of  the  Day  of  Atonement. 

«  It  is  worthy  of  remark  that  the  modem  Jews  dla- 
>ii;4aish  ^heee  two  rites  above  all  othen,  as  being  Im- 
nediais^  ecnsr^trl  with  the  grand  ftillinmenC  of  the 
to  thatr  flrttars.    thaofgtk  tbtf 
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oMtTiBift  myiterionun  noitvoniii  ttMKplai 
eitio  qnldem  baptlimatis,  seilieet  iigniim  gntti 
diriiue  ei  ftederia  eom  Deo  paetl,  quo  ad  aaneli- 
tatem  populi  saeri  voeamnr;  FisaehaUa  veto  agms 
et  ritns,  oontinuatsB  qii][^  gratiai  diviue  ct  sbi^ 
vati  Asderia  eum  Deo  gignum  et  pigoiis,  quo  aacca 
et  cum  Deo  et  com  oeateris  popnli  aacfi  membris 
oommunio  naqoe  renovator  et  aBtiir,  eoBOSi  Cbrkti 
aaens  typus  aptisafanua!  ** 

LiTtCKATURK.  —  Iflshna,  Pesodktm,  with  the 
notes  hi  Surenhualus  [vol.  ii.] ;  B&hr,  SgmbcHk,  b. 
iv.  0.  8;  Hupfeld,  De  FesL  Htbr.;  Boeli&ft,  Ih 
Agno  Patchati  (voL  i.  of  the  Hieromam);  Cgo* 
Unl  De  RitUmt  in  CmtL  Dom.  9X  Ptuck.  Oksfr-. 
(vol.  xvii.  of  the  Thuaurm);  Maimooides,  £< 
FermtfUato  el  AMymo;  Bosenmiiller,  SehoHa  ta 
Ex.  xii.,  etc ;  Otho,  Lex,  Bob,  a.  Pasdui ;  Cbrp- 
zov,  App,  CriL ;  Ughtfoot,  Tat^  Sernetf  and 
ffar.  Htbr,  on  Hatt  xxvi.,  John  xiii^  etc ;  Y itrin- 
ga,  O&t.  Sac.  lib.  ii.  8, 10;  Reland,  Antiq.  iv.  8; 
Spencer,  De  Leg.  Bebr.  ii.  4;  Kurtc,  Histonfof 
the  Old  CovenafO,  IL  288  AT.  (COark's  edit);  HoU 
tinger,  De  Ritu  cKmittendi  Rtwn  in  FetL  Pattk. 
( The$.  Noe.  Thtdogioo-Philohg,  voL  iL);  Baxtfli^ 
Synag.  Jud.  xviii.;  Chidworth,  True  Notion  tftk€ 
Lurttt  Bu^er. 

More  especially  on  the  qnestioo  respecting  the 
Lord's  Supper,  Robinson,  Harmonji  of  Me  Qo^ 
peltf  and  Biblioditea  Sacra  for  Aug.  1840;  Tho* 
luck,  on  John  xlii.  [in  7th  ed.  of  his  Comm. 
(1857),  £inL  pp.  3&-«2];  Stier,  on  John  xn.; 
Kuiiioel,  on  liatt.  xxvi.;  Keander,  Life  of  OkrisC, 
§  265;  Greswell,  Harm.  Evang.  and  Z>isserf» 
tuma ;  Wieseler,  CkronoL  Sjfnppe.  dtr  vier  Evang.; 
Tischendorf,  Syti.  Evang.  p.  xlv.;  Bleek,  Ditaert. 
ueber  den  ifonathstag  de$  Todet  ChritH  {Beitrigt 
gur  Evangelien^Kritik,  1846);  Frischmuth,  ZXi- 
serto/ib, etc.  {Thu.  TheoLPhiiohg.);  Haienberg, 
DemomtrtUio^  etc  ( The».  Novum  TkeoL  PhiL  «toL 
ii.).  Tholuck  praises  Eude,  Demonttmtio  qmod 
Chr,  m  Cmn.  oroxtpmcium  agnmn  peuekalem  mm 
comedmit^  Upc  1742.  Qlieott,  Lectmta  on  the 
Life  of  onr  Lordf  p.  820;  Fairbaira,  Htrmmti&n- 
tical  Manual^  ii.  9;  Davidaoo,  IntroducAm  fo  N. 
T.  [1848]  i.  102.  S.  C 

^  Adiiitional  Literatmr^.  Hie  art.  Patwotr  by 
C.  D.  Ginabius  in  the  8d  edition  of  Kitto*s  Cg- 
dap.  of  BibL  Ul  deserves  notice  for  its  thorough- 
ness, and  for  the  minnteneas  of  its  aooount  of  the 
Uter  Jewish  usages.  Winer's  art  Pateka  in  Us 
BibL  ReahOrterhueh  is  earefelly  daborsted.  Hie 
subject  is  treated  in  Henog*s  Btat-EnegiL  by 
Vaihinger;  the  art  on  Earter  (PoecAo,  cArtsf- 
Uchet)  and  the  eariy  paschal  oontrovernes  is,  how- 
evH*,  by  Steits. 

On  the  question  reapeoting  the  Last  Suppv  wm 
the  references  to  the  literature  under  JoHsr,  Gos- 
pel OF,  vol.  IL  pp.  1437,  1438.  Among  the  moit 
recent  writers  on  thia  suljeet  the  following  are  also 
worthy  of  notice:  S.  J.  Andrews,  Lue  of  mm 
Lord  (N.   Y.  1862),  pp.   425-460.     T.   LmdB, 


to  the  coming  of  llMata  in  ttieir  esdlnacy 
meals,  It  is  on^  on  these  ooeaskms  that  tMr 
tlon  of  the  harbinger  of  the  MssMish  is  « 
the  formal  obaarvancea.    When  a  child  is 
an  empty  chair  Is  pta^ed  at  hand  for  the 
ooenpy.    Atthepaenhsl  aasalyaenpof  winels 
oat  ftr  lilm ;  and  at  an  appointed  moaBsnt  the 
the  room  Is  solemnly  sst  opsn  fee  hfee  to  entsr 
note  e,  ^  2Mi.) 
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foAi  ^aeri  (Unid.  1865),  p.  zxzi.  £    1  rot  Wm. 
tfilligan,  arta.  in  the  ConUn^warg  Review  tot 
Aug.  aud  Not.  1868.    Holtzmann,  in  Bunwn'i 
Bibtltptrk,  riu.  805-393   (1868).    £bnid,  Win- 
mtck,  KriL  d.  evnng.  GetchichU,  3«  Aufl.  (1868), 
pp.  615-640.    C.  £.  Cupari,  ChnmoL-geogr.  £inL 
m  du  teben  Juu  Chriad  (Hamb.  1869Xpp.  164- 
196.   WiMelor,  BeUrdg^  mtr  ricktigen  WgiiHgmag 
ier  EviingelUn  u.  d.  toang.  GeiBkichU  ((jotha, 
1869),  pp.  230-283.     Of  thete  writers,  Andrews 
maintains  that  there  ti  do  real  discrepancy  be. 
tween  the  Synoptista  and  John,  —  that  they  all 
plaM  the  crucifixion  on  the  16th  of  Nisan.    Prof. 
Ifilligan  holds  the  same  opinion,  oontenduig  that 
the  pasehal  Iamb  might  be  eaten  on  any  part  of 
the  di^  extending  from  the  erening  following  the 
14th  of  Nisan  to  the  erenlng  of  the  15th,  and 
thus  fkiding  no  diflkulty  in  John  xviii.  28.     Bat 
this  view  seems  opposed  to  all  our  information 
respecting  Jewish  usage;  see  p.  2342,  note  e,  and 
eomp.  VVieselcr,  Beitr&gt^  p.  246,  note.     Holts- 
mann  reriews  the  literature  of  the  question,  and 
6nds  the  difference  between  the  Syiioptists  and 
John  irreooucilable.    Ebrard,  who  in  the  2d  edition 
of  his  Wiittntch,  Kritik  d.  ev.  GeschickU  (1850) 
liad  been  oonvinoed  by  the  arguments  of  Bleek 
that  John  places  the  crucifixion  on  the  14th  of  Ni- 
lan,  has,  in  the  dd  edition  of  this  work,  fifler  a  care- 
ful reexamination  of  the  subject,  revwaed  his  eon- 
dusion.     Maintaining  that  John  wrote  for  those 
whn  were  acquainted  with  the  Synoptic  Gospels, 
he  discusses  the  supposition  that  it  was  bis  inten- 
tion to  correct  the  chronology  of  the  first  three 
ETaogelista  in  respect  to  the  last  day  of  our  Sav- 
tour's  life,  and  etidearors  to  show  that  it  is  quite 
ontenable.     But  supposing  John  to  assume  on  the 
part  of  his  readers  a  knowledge  of  the  facts  re- 
corded by  the  Synoptists,  the  oontro\*erted  passages 
b  his  (joepd  present,  as  Ebrard  thinks,  little  diffi- 
enlty.     According  to  Caapart,  the  Synoptists  place 
the  death  U  Jesus,  in  agreement  with  John,  on 
the  14th  of  Xisan.  By  the  **  eating  the  Passover  '* 
of  wi&ieh  they  speak,  he  understands  not  the  eat- 
ing of  the  paschal  lamb,  but  of  the  unleavened 
bread,  on  the  evening  with  which  the  14th  of  Ni- 
san began^  i.  e.  alter  the  sunaet  of  the  13th.     In 
moat  respects  his  view  agrees  with  that  of  Weat- 
eott,  Introd.  to  the  Study  of  the  GotpeU,  pp.  335- 
341,  Aroer.  ed.     But  the  difilcultiea,  Iwth  arehae- 
olo^cal  and  exegetical,  which  beset  thia  theory, 
appear  overwhelming.     The  first  day  of  unleav- 
ened bread  could  not  have  been  regarded  as  begin- 
mag  with  the  evening  which  followed  the  13th  of 
Kisan,  when  we  learn  from  the  Miahna  {Peeach.  1, 
\  4),  that  leaven  might  be  eaten  on  the  14th  till 
11  o*ek>ck  A.  M.  aooording  to  Babbi  Meir,  or  tiU  10 
s'doek,  aoeording  to  Rabbi  Jehudah,  and  it  waa 
fA  oeoessary  to  destioy  it  before  11  o'clock  on 
that  day.     Wieseler  deiends  with  much  learning 
and  ability  the  view  formerly  presented  by  him  in 
Us  CkronoL  Synopte  der  vier  EvangeUen  (1843), 
«ith  which  that  of  Robinson,  Norton,  Andrews,  and 
Lfwin  esaenttally  agree.   See  also  his  art.  Zeitrech' 
m»ag,  neutesiamenUiekej  in  Henog*s  Real-EficuH, 
DD.  550  fir.      Bleek's  Beitrdge  tur  EvanaeUen^ 
Kritik  (BerL  1846)  is  stUl,  perhaps,  the  ablert 
mentation  of  the  opposite  view;  see  also  Meyer's 
tomm.^  dcu  Evang,  die  Johannee,  5«  Aufl.  (lodQ). 

A. 
*  The  Samaritana  still  observe  the  Passover  on 
iWaim,  their  aaered  mount  (John  iv.  20),  and 
■Mh  aonw  eoiComs,  espeeially  the  oftring  of  sac- 
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whioh  the  Jews  have  diaoohtinucd  since  the 
destruction  of  the  Temple  at  Jerusalem.  Some  ae> 
eount  of  the  ceremony  cannot  fiul  to  interest  thi 
reader.  Various  traveUers  who  have  been  present 
on  the  occasion  have  deacribed  tiie  acene.  We  ah* 
breviate  for  our  purpose  Dean  Stanley's  narrativt 
of  the  oommemoration,  as  witnessed  by  him  ui 
company  with  the  Prince  of  Wales  and  others,  on 
the  13th  of  April,  1802.  In  that  instance,  for 
some  reason,  the  Samaritans  anticipated  the  14tb 
of  Niian  by  two  days. 

On  coming  to  the  top  of  Gerizim  the  party 
found  the  little  community  of  about  152  panou 
encamped  near  the  summit  of  the  mount  Hm 
women  were  shut  up  in  tents;  and  the  men  wert 
aaaembled  on  the  rocky  terrace.  Meet  of  the  men 
were  in  ordinary  dress;  only  about  fifteen  of  the 
ddors  and  six  youths  having  any  distinguishing 
sacred  costume.  About  lialf  an  hour  before  snnaet 
the  men  all  gathered  about  a  long  trough  dug  onl 
for  the  ocoanon,  and,  assuming  the  oriental  attitude 
of  devotion,  commenced  (led  by  the  priest)  redtiog 
in  a  bud  chant  prayers,  chiefly  devoteid  to  praises  of 
the  patriarchs.  In  a  short  time  the  six  young  mea 
before  mentioned  suddenly  appeared  driving  atong 
six  slieep  into  the  midst  of  the  aaaembly.  Mean- 
while the  sun  had  nearly  set;  the  recitation  becauM 
more  vehement;  and  the  entire  history  of  the  ex^ 
odus  waa  chanted  with  furioua  rapidity.  Aa  soon 
as  the  sun  had  touched  the  western  horiion,  the 
youths,  pauring  a  moment  to  brandish  theh:  bright 
knives,  suddenly  threw  the  sheep  on  their  ba^ 
and  drew  the  knives  across  their  throats.  They 
then  dipped  their  fingen  in  the  blood  of  the  vi^ 
time,  and  stained  slightly  the  noses  and  foreheada 
of  the  ehildren  The  animals  were  then  fleeced 
and  waahed,  two  holea  having  been  dug  in  tha 
mountain  side  for  that  purpoee. 

After  kindling  a  fire  in  one  of  the  holes  neansl 
to  the  phMie  of  saerifice,  and  while  two  cauldrons  of 
water  hung  over  it  were  boiling,  the  redtation  eon- 
tinued,  and  bitter  herbs  wrapped  in  a  strip  of  un- 
leavened bread  were  passed  among  the  assemUy. 
After  a  short  prayer,  the  youths  ^gain  appsared, 
poured  the  boiling  water  over  the  sheep,  and  fleeoed 
them.  The  right  fore-l^  and  entrails  of  the  an- 
imals were  burnt,  the  liver  carefully  put  back,  and 
the  victims  were  then  spitted  on  two  transvene 
stakes  suggesting  slightly  the  crucial  form.  They 
were  then  carried  to  the  other  oven-like  hole,  in 
which  a  fire  had  been  kindled.  Into  this  they 
were  thrust,  and  a  hurdle  covered  with  wet  earth 
placed  over  the  mouth  to  seal  up  the  oven. 

The  sacrifice  and  preparetions  thus  completed, 
the  community  retired.  After  about  five  houn, 
shortly  after  midnight,  the  feast  began,  to  whbh 
the  viaitora  found  themselves  admitted  with  reluc- 
tance. The  hole  being  suddenly  opened,  a  cloud  d 
smoke  and  steam  issued  ih>m  it,  and  from  the  pit 
were  dragged  successively  the  blackened  sheep,  th« 
outlines  of  their  heads,  ean,  and  ^gs  yet  visible 
The  bodies  were  then  thrown  upon  mats,  and 
wrapped  In  them  were  hurried  to  the  first  trench, 
already  mentioned,  and  hdd  upon  them  between 
two  Unea  of  Samaritana.  Thoae  before  dlatin- 
gniahed  by  their  aaored  ooatnme  were  now  in  ad- 
dition to  that  garb  provided  with  shoes  and  stai& 
and  girded  with  ropes.  The  recitation  of  prayen 
was  rsoomnMnced,  and  continued  tiU  they  sudden^ 
seated  themselves,  after  the  Arab  foshion,  and 
oommeneed  eating.  The  flesh  was  torn  aw«| 
piaoemeal  with  thefar  flng— j  end  npid^  and  il 
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^ntly  oongumed.  In  ten  minutflt  mctt  of  it  wu 
joiie,  Kpante  monels  having  been  carried  to  the 
prieit  and  to  the  women,  and  the  remnanti  vera 
fathered  into  the  mats  and  burnt  Careftil  March 
was  then  made  tor  the  particles,  which  were  thrown 
upon  the  dre.  This  finished  the  ceremony,  and 
tu\j  the  next  morning  the  oommunitj  retumad 
to  theur  habitations  in  Uie  town. 

In  this  ceremony  the  time,  with  a  slight  variation 
OS  tlds  special  occasion  (Ezod.  zii.  63);  the  place 
ehoseu,  outside  their  gates  and  on  their  ancient 
mountain  sanctuary  (Deut  zvi.  1);  the  exclusion 
of  the  women  (Deut.  zri.  16);  the  time  of  day 
(Deut  zvL  6);  the  recital  of  the  circumstances 
attending  the  first  inauguration  of  the  Pass- 
orer  (Exod.  zii.  S6,  27);  the  bitter  herba  and 
ouieavened  bread  with  which  it  was  eaten  (Exod. 
zii.  8);  the  mode  oi  coolcing  it  (Ezod.  zii.  8,  9); 
the  careful  exclusion  of  foreigners  (Ezod.  zii.  43); 
the  hasty  manner  in  which  the  meal  was  eaten 
(Ezod.  ziL  11);  the  care  taken  to  consume  the 
remnants  (Ezod.  zii.  10);  and  the  ntum  by  early 
morning  to  their  dwellings  (Deut.  zvi.  7),  corre- 
spond ezactly  to  the  ancient  Jewish  law  of  the 
Passover. 

The  staining  of  the  children's  foreheads  (2  Chr. 
zzz.  16);  the  fleecing  of  the  animals  (2  Chr.  zzzv. 
11);  and  the  girding  as  if  for  a  journey  of  only 
a  few  of  the  men  {Ex.  zii.  11),  represent,  without 
ezaotly  imitating,  the  corresponding  portions  of  the 
ancient  Jewish  ritual.  (See  Stanley's  Jewith 
Chvix/ij  i.  559-^67,  and  his  Seitnom  in  the  £ast, 
etc.,  pp.  175-181.) 

llie  ceremony  among  the  Samaritans  is  said  to 
be  gradually  assuming  this  niere)y  representative 
character.  The  number  of  this  singular  people  is 
rapidly  diminishing,  and  probably  ere  long  the  ob- 
servance of  the  Passover  will  be  associated  with 
Gerizim  only  as  a  tradition.  H. 

PAT'ARA  {ndrapai  [Patnra  (sing.)]  the 
noun  is  plural),  a  Lycian  city  of  some  considerable 
Dote.  One  of  its  characteristics  in  the  heathen 
worM  was  that  it  was  devoted  to  the  worship  of 
Apollo,  and  was  the  seat  of  a  fiimous  oracle  (Hor. 
Od.  iii.  4,  64).  Fellows  says  that  the  coins  of  all 
the  district  around  show  the  ascendency  of  this 
divinity.  Patara  was  situated  on  the  southwestern 
shore  of  Lycia,  not  for  from  the  left  bank  of  the 
river  Xanthus.  The  coast  here  is  very  mountain- 
ous and  bold.  Immediately  opposite  is  the  island 
of  l^HODES.  Patara  was  practically  the  seaport 
of  the  city  of  Xanthus,  which  was  ten  miles  dis- 
tant (Appian,  B.  C.  iv.  81).  These  notices  of  its 
position  and  maritime  importance  introduce  us  to 
the  single  mention  of  the  pUce  in  the  Bible  (Acts 
zzi.  1,  2).  St.  Paul  was  on  his  way  to  Jerusalem 
ftt  the  close  of  his  third  missionary  Journey.  He 
tiad  just  come  from  Rhodes  (v.  1);  and  at  Patara 
oe  found  a  ship,  which  was  on  the  point  of  going  to 
Phoenicia  (v.  2),  and  in  which  he  completed  his 
toyatre  (v.  3).  This  illustrates  the  mercantile  con- 
nection of  Patara  with  both  the  eastern  and  west- 
im  parts  of  the  Levant  A  good  parallel  to  the 
Apostle's  voyage  is  to  be  found  in  Liv.  zzzvii.  16. 
Tharc  was  no  Ume  for  him  to  preach  the  gospel 
Vrrp,  but  still  Patara  has  a  place  in  ecdttiastical 
bbtoi  ,\  having  been  the  seat  of  a  bishop  {HierocL 
p.  681).  The  old  name  remains  on  the  spot,  and 
there  aie  still  oonsiderable  ruins,  especially  a  the- 
«tie,  Mune  baths,  and  a  triple  arch  which  was  one 
ri  the  gates  of  the  city.     But  sand-hills  are  grad- 
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luUly  eoDceaUng  thcM  rains,  and  have  Uoekad  vf 
the  harbor.  For  ftiller  details  we  most  nkr  to 
Beaufort*s  Karamama^  the  loman  Aniiqmtitt 
published  by  the  Dilettanti  Society,  Fdlowa*  Jjgda 
and  Asia  Mimor^  and  the  Travdg  m  Ada  Mwoff 
by  Spratt  and  Forbes.     [Ltcia;  Mtka.] 

J.  &H. 
P ATHENS  [pioperiy  Pathje^ub]  (naflaibff! 
Alez.  ^otfoiof :  FacUtu),  ThB  same  as  Pbthahx* 
AH  the  Levite  (1  Esdr.  ir.  28;  eomp.  Ear.  x.  83). 

PATH'ROS  defrays  [see  bebw]:  notfeir 
ptit  [or  pq],  [in  £Bek.,'Bom.  Vat]  4a0t^a%st 
[in  Is.  zi.  11,  BafivXMtda  :]    P&ttrot,  Phnimru, 

Phathwes),  gent  noun  Pathbitsdc  (D^^Dl/^B  * 
narpoo-vwe/fi :  Phetrfuim)^  a  part  of  EfffpLf'md 
a  Mizraite  tribe.  That  Pathros  was  In  Egypt  ad- 
mits of  no  question:  we  have  to  attempt  to  decidi 
its  position  more  nearly.  In  the  list  of  the  Mla- 
ndtes,  the  Pathrnsun  occur  after  the  Napbtohiu 
and  before  the  Casluhim;  the  latter  being  followed 
by  the  notice  of  the  Philistines,  and  by  the  Ospli- 
torim  (Gen.  z.  18, 14;  1  Chr.  i.  12).  Isaiah  proph. 
esies  the  return  of  the  Jews  "  from  Mizraim,  and 
from  Pathros,  and  from  Cush  **  (zi.  11).  Jeremiah 
predicts  their  ruin  to  "  all  the  Jews  which  dwdl 
in  the  land  of  Egypt,  which  dwell  at  Migdol,  and 
at  Tahpanhes,  and  at  Noph,  and  in  the  country  of 
Pathros  "  (xliv.  1),  and  their  reply  is  given,  after 
this  introduction,  **  Then  all  the  men  which  knew 
that  their  wives  had  burned  incense  unto  other 
gods,  and  all  the  women  that  stood  by,  a  great 
multitude,  even  all  the  people  that  dwdt  in  the 
land  of  Egypt,  in  Pathros,  answeved  Jeremiah  ** 
(15).  Ezelciel  speazs  of  the  return  of  the  captive 
Egyptians  to  "  the  land  of  Pathros,  into  the  land 
of  their  birth  **  (zziz.  14),  and  mentions  it  with 
Egyptian  cities,  Koph  preceding  it,  and  Zoan,  No, 
Sin,  Noph  agam,  Aven  (On),  Pi-beseth,  and  Te- 
haphnehes  foUowing  it  (zzz.  18-18).  From  the 
place  of  the  Pathrusim  in  the  list  of  the  M1k»> 
ites,  they  might  be  supposed  to  have  settled  in 
Lower  E^ypt,  or  the  more  northern  part  of  Vppet 
Egypt.  Four  only  of  the  Mizraite  tribes  or  peo- 
ples can  be  probably  assigned  to  Egypt,  the  last 
four,  the  Philistines  being  coasidered  not  to  be  one 
of  these,  but  merely  a  colony:  these  are  the  N^ih- 
tuhim,  Pathrusim,  Casluhim,  and  Caphtorim.  The 
first  were  either  settled  in  Lower  Egypt,  or  jnat 
beyond  its  western  border;  and  the  last  in  Upper 
Egypt,  about  Coptos.  It  seems,  if  the  order  be 
geographical,  as  there  is  reason  to  suppose,  that  it 
is  to  be  inferred  that  the  Pathrusim  were  seated  in 
Lx>wer  Egypt  or  not  much  above  it,  unless  there 
be  any  transposition ;  but  that  some  change  has 
been  made  is  probable  from  the  parenthetic  notice 
of  the  Philistines  foUowing  the  Casluhim,  whereas 
it  appears  from  other  passages  that  it  should  rather 
follow  the  Caphtorim.  If  Uie  original  order  wen 
Pathrusim,  Caphtorim,  Casluhim,  then  the  flnt 
might  have  settled  in  the  highest  part  of  Upper 
E^pt,  and  the  other  two  bdow  them.  TT>e  men* 
tion  in  Isaiah  would  lead  us  to  suppose  that  Path- 
ros was  Upper  Egypt,  if  there  were  any  soond 
reason  for  the  idea  that  Mizraim  or  Maaor  k  ever 
used  for  Lower  Egypt,  which  we  think  thcte  is  not 
R('>diger*s  coi\jecture  that  Pathros  included  part  of 
Nubia  is  too  daring  to  be  foUowed  (A'ncydqp 
Germ,  sect.  iii.  torn.  ziU,  p.  312),  although  there  is 
some  slender  support  for  it  The  oocnrreDoes  ia 
Jeremiah  seem  to  favor  the  idea  that  Phithroi  was 
part  of  Lower  E^t,  or  the  whole  of  that 
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br  ihbo^h  il  ti  mentioned  in  Uw  ftofbtej 
■gitiMt  tba  Jen  u  1  ret^DQ  wbtce  tbej  dwalt 
itur  HIgdol,  Tiilipanbek,  uid  Nopta,  m  tbougb  to 
Uw  •Qoth,  jM  n  m  told  that  Um  pmphrt  wm 
■onrered  by  the  Jew%  "  that  dwelt  Ln  tbe  land  of 
E^jpt,  in  huiirot,"  M  tliongb  Pitlinii  were  Ifae 
i^iOD  In  which  tbew  citia  wen.  Wa  hiiie,  more- 
ns-,  no  dUtinct  erjdenoe  thai  Jeremiah  tftr  want 
Icta  Vppa  i^ypt.  On  the  otlm  hand,  it  maf  be 
itpliBd  that  the  citica  mentioned  are  *o  &r  ^lait. 
tlut  eltlier  the  pnphet  muat  haTs  preaohed  to  thg 
Jiwi  In  tliein  in  lUKOaion,  or  elie  hare  addnaaed 
letun  or  mcaaigM  to  them  (comp.  nix.J.  Tbs 
Dotice  by  Etekiel  of  l^ithrex  at  tlis  land  of  the 
birth  of  the  Egyptiwii  Kenu  to  hror  the  Idea  that 
it  wu  part  of  or  all  Upper  Egypt,  aa  the  llubua 
wa*  probablj  inhabited  bcAn  the  mt  of  th<  coun- 
toj  (oomp.  Hdl.  ii.  16):  aii  opinion  ■uppsrted  by 
tlH  tradition  that  the  people  of  ICgypt  came  tnm 
Ethiopia,  and  bytbe  lit  djnaatj'ebdntDrThlDile 

Patlin*  haa  b««n  wdMded  with  th«  PathyriU 
nana,  the  PhatuilM  of  PUuf  {H.  N.  r.  S,  }  «),  I 
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in  whiui  Thebea  wu  tituate.  Tt«  Snt  ftta 
DccDii  In  a  Gnek  p^inia  wiittco  in  Egjpt  (lla- 
Bupirni  Tfli  enBattai,  Papyr.  Anaat.  Tid.  Ba» 
Tcni,  LtUru  i  ii.  LOrotm*,  3  let.  p-  *,  30,  ap. 
Pulhey,  Vooab.  a.  v.)-  1^  identiiication  may  bt 
aioIdutheLZX.;  aad  the  Copliaranion,  which 

iwdiiiAniooTpHc,  nAiuToroHC, 

do(»  not  contradict  iL  The  ditcoteryof  the  Egyp- 
tian name  of  the  town  after  which  the  noma  waa 
called  pute  the  iuqoiiy  on  a  aafcr  tuia.  It  ia  writ- 
ton  HA-HAT-HER,  ■•Tha  Abode  of  Hat-hw," 
the  Egyptian  Venna.  It  may  perhap*  hare  aonia- 
limea  been  written  F-HA-HAT-HER,  in  wUoh 
case  the  P-H  and  T-H  would  have  coaleiced  in 
the  Hebrew  form,  aa  did  T-H  in  Caphtor.  [CafK- 
TOR.]  Such  etymologic*  for  Um  irard  Fathroa  aa 
n-eT'pHC,"  that  which  ia  aoutham,"  and 
for  the  Ibrm  iu  the  LXX.,  H^TOTpHC, 
(r.^on)"  (Oaaen.   Tha.  a.  v.). 


Ob  th*«*idiDM  hm  hta^^X  fennrd,  it  ae 


r  I^tbrva  In  be  part  of 
Dpper  Eitypt,  and  to  trwx  11*  name  in  that  of  the 
Palhyrile  noniB.  But  thii  ia  only  a  <ery  cuitjM- 
loral  identiiication.  which  futare  diicoveriea  may 
orerthrow.  it  la  apnkm  of  with  citia  in  inch  a. 
■naTintr  that  we  may  luppoae  it  wai  but  a  imali 
diitrin,  and  (IT  we  have  rt|;htlj  IdentiRol  it)  that 
when  it  oecura  Thebct  i*  tpecially  intended.    Thia 

FATHRD'SIM.     [Pathho*.] 
PATTBOB   (ndT^il  [P-.(»™]),  Rer.  L  9. 
T«D  racant  and  copioni  aecounta,  one  by  a  Oeiman. 
r  by  a  French  traveller,  fur     " 


7rnll  in 


thia  \i,* 


liailad  It  in  1841,  and  dacrihM  it  ai  ^ga^  {titi- 
nt  any  dtn  gritdiitcAtit  /meln  da  igditeitti 
/tcre*,  ti.  ISS-IK).    QnMn,  aome  year*  later, 

qMDt  a  Emtli  Ibaa*,  and  eBtcrt  Into  mora  detail. 


Lradiliona  ( Dricriptioa  dtHUde  Pnlmo$  tl  de  flh 
,le  S-mol,  Paria.  IS56,  pp.  1-130).  Among  tbt 
older  tiavdien  who  haie  lialled  Patmoa  we  may 
npecially  tnantion  Touraefort  and  Pococke.  Sa* 
al<o  Waipoie'a  Turlrg,  ii.  ta.' 

The  aspect  or  the  ialaiid  la  peculinriy  ruggad 
and  bare.  And  tvcb  a  aceneof  Isniahment  lOr  St. 
John  in  the  r^i  of  DouiUan  ii  quile  in  harmonj 
with  what  we  read  of  the  eottoni  of  the  period.  It 
waa  the  common  practice  Iu  aaid  eiik*  to  the  nM>l 
rocky  and  dcniate  itlandi  ("in  aiperrlmaa  Umi' 
larum").  See  Suet.  Tii.  B;  Juv.  Sot  i.  73 
Such  a  Bcaia  too  waa  anitable  (it  wp  may  preaom* 
to  tay  ao)  to  the  aublimr  and  awflil  rerelatioa 
which  the  Apoatle  nxmni  there.    It  li  poaaiUt 


formeHy  (h 


la  Palmoti.    Bol  thia  ha*  n 


w  in  the  Middle  A 


m  wllfa  tha  Apoaaljiai, 
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giv«B  phoe  to  the  old  oUwiical  name;  and  there  fi 
juflt  une  palm-tree  in  the  iiUod,  in  •  vaUey  which 
to  odled  "the  Saint's  Garden'*  U  jcqvot  rov 
'Oiriov)'  Here  end  then  an  a  few  poor  olives, 
about  a  seora  of  cypmaee,  and  other  tnee  in  the 
same  ecantj  proportion. 

Patmoe  it  dirided  into  two  nearly  equal  parte, 
a  northern  and  a  southern,  by  a  very  narrow  iith- 
mu«,  where,  on  the  east  side,  are  the  harbor  and 
the  town.  On  the  hill  to  the  south,  crowning  a 
oomtnatiding  height,  is  the  celebrated  monastery, 
which  bears  the  name  of  "John  the  Divine." 
Half-way  up  the  ascent  to  the  cavi;  or  grotto  where 
tradition  says  that  St.  John  recdred  the  KeveU- 
tion,  and  which  to  still  called  rh  (nHi\ato¥  rijt 
'AvoKoKv^tW'  A  view  of  it  (said  by  Ross  to  be 
not  very  accurate)  will  be  found  in  Choiseul-Gouf- 
fier,  i.  pi.  57.  Both  Ross  and  GuMi  give  a  very 
fiill,  and  a  very  mebnoholy  account  of  the  library 
of  the  monastery.  There  were  in  it  formerly  600 
MSS.  There  are  now  340,  of  which  Gu^rin  sives 
a  catalogue.  Two  ought  to  be  mentioned  here, 
which  profess  to  ftimish,  under  the  titJe  of  ul 
rtp(o9ot  rov  $€o\6yovi  *<i  account  of  St.  John 
after  the  ascension  of  our  Lord.  One  of  them  to 
attributed  to  Pmchorus,  an  alleged  discipto  of  St 
John ;  the  other  is  an  abridgment  of  the  same  by 
Nicetas,  Arehbishop  of  Thessaloniea.  Various 
places  in  the  island  are  incorponted  in  the  legend, 
and  this  is  one  of  its  chief  points  of  interest 
There  is  a  publtohed  Latin  tnnstotion  in  tlie  Bi&~ 
Uotheca  Afturima  Patrum  (1677,  torn,  ii  ),  but  with 
curious  modifications,  one  great  ottfect  of  which  to 
to  disengage  St.  John's  martyrdom  from  fiphesus 
(where  the  legend  ptooes  it),  and  to  iU  it  in  Rome. 

We  have  only  to  add  that  Patmos  is  one  of  the 
Sporsdee,  and  is  in  that  part  of  the  ifigean  which 
to  called  the  Icarian  Sea.  It  must  have  been  con- 
spicuous on  the  right  when  St  Paul  was  sailing 
(Acts  XX.  15,  xzi.  1)  from  Samos  to  Cos. 

V.  S.  H* 

PATRIARCHS.  The  name  mrpidpxift  1* 
applied  in  the  N.  T.  to  Abraham  (Heb.  vii.  4),  to 
.he  sons  of  Jacob  (Acts  vii.  8,  9),  and  to  David 
(Acta  ii.  29);  and  to  ^>paraitly  Intended  to  be 

^qtti%'aient  to  the  phnse  ni3)^  H^^  tt^U*),  the 
*•  head  "  or  "  prince  of  a  tribe,'*  so  often  found  in 
the  O.  T.  It  to  used  in  thto  ssose  by  the  LXX. 
in  1  Chr.  xxiv.  81,  xzvu.  22;  2  Chr.  xxiii.  20, 
XX vi.  12.  In  common  usage  the  title  of  patriarch 
to  assigned  especially  to  those  whose  lives  are  re- 
corded in  Scripture  previous  to  the  time  of  Moses. 
By  the  "  patriarchal  system  "  is  meant  that  state 
of  society  which  developed  itself  naturally  out  of 
nKuily  relations,  before  the  formation  of  nations 
nroperly  so  called,  and  the  establishment  of  regular 
government;  and  by  the  "patriarehal  dispensa- 
tion "  the  communion  into  which  God  was  pleased 
to  enter  with  the  families  of  Seth,  Noah,  and  Abra- 
ham, before  the  call  of  the  chosen  people. 

The  patriarchal  times  are  naturally  divided  into 
the  ante-diluvian  and  post-diluvian  periods. 

1.  In  Uie  former  the  Scripture  record  contains 
little  except  the  Itot  of  the  line  from  Seth,  through 


«  Th«  Habrsw  tisxt  to  hars  tsken  throughout :  for 
•M  varlattoBs  In  the  LXX.  and  the  Banaritan  Psnta- 
liiieh,  SM  Gdoholoqt. 

^  It »  likely  enough  tha*  the  year  (as  Id  so  many 
HMtont  cateadsifl)  may  ba  a  lunar  ysar  of  864  or  886 
Iifa,er  even  a  year  of  10  months;  but  thto  makes  nc 
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Eooi,  Cainan,  Mahalaled,  Jared,  Enoch,  Metto- 
selah,  and  Lamech,  toNoah;  with  the  ages  of  each 
at  their  periods  of  generation  and  at  theur  deaths 
[Chroiiology.]  To  some  extent  parallel  to  thi^ 
to  ^vta  the  line  of  Cain ;  Enoch,  liad,  Mdiq^ael, 
M^usael,  Lamech,  and  the  sons  of  Lamech,  Ja- 
bal,  Jubal,  and  TubaLCain.  To  the  laUer  line  are 
attributed  the  first  signs  of  material  dviliiatiop, 
the  building  of  cities,  the  division  of  classes,  and 
the  knowledge  of  mechanical  arts;  while  the  only 
morsl  noord  of  their  htotory  obscure^  speaks  of 
vktlence  and  bloodshed.  [Lamech.]  In  the  for- 
mer line  the  one  distinction  to  their  knowledge  ol 
the  true  God  (with  the  constant  recoOeetion  3  Hm 
promised  "  seed  of  the  woman  ")  which  to  seen  ia 
its  ftiUcst  periectiou  in  Enoch  and  Noah;  and  tba 
only  allusion  to  their  occupation  ((kn.  ▼.  29)  seeaa 
to  show  that  they  continued  a  pastoral  and  agil. 
cultural  race,  llie  entire  corruption,  even  of  th« 
choeen  iamily  of  Seth,  to  traced  (in  Gen.  vi.  1-4) 
to  the  union  between  '*  the  sons  of  God  **  and  Mtbe 
daugbten  of  men"  (Heb.  "of  Adam"),  lliis 
union  to  generally  exptoined  by  the  ancient  oom- 
mentat(»i  of  a  contact  with  supernatural  powen  of 
evil  in  the  persons  of  fallen  angeto;  most  modern 
interpretation  refera  it  to  intermarriage  between 
the  lines  of  Seth  and  Cain,  lie  totter  to  intended 
to  av<^d  the  difficulties  attaching  to  the  compre- 
hension of  the  former  view,  which  nevertheless  to 
undoubtedly  for  more  accordant  with  the  usage  of 
the  phrase  **  sons  of  (xod  "  in  the  0.  T.  (comp.  Job 
i.  6,  xxzviii.  7),  and  with  the  language  of  the 
passage  in  (Senesto  itaelt  (See  Ifaitlaod's  fTrvtw, 
Essay  vL) 

One  of  the  main  quertions  ratoed  as  to  the  ante- 
dilnvton  period  turns  on  the  longevity  assigned  te 
the  patrisJths.  With  the  single  exception  of  Enodi 
(whose  departure  from  the  earth  at  865  yean  ol 
age  to  exoeptioiial  in  every  sense),  their  i^es  vary 
from  777  (Umceh)  to  989  (MethuseUh).  It  to  to 
be  observed  that  thto  longevity  disappean  gndn- 
ally  after  the  Fk)od.  To  Shem  are  assigned  600 
yean;  and  thence  the  ages  diminish  down  to  Te- 
rah  (200  yean),  Abraham  (176),  Isaac  (180),  Jacob 
(147),  and  Joseph  (110).a 

Thto  statement  of  agea  to  dear  and  definite.  To 
suppose,  with  some,  that  the  name  of  each  patri- 
arch denotes  a  dan  or  family,  and  hto  age  its  dura- 
tion, or,  with  othere,  that  the  word  HJ^  (becsnss 
it  properly  signifies  *•  iteration  '*)  nuy,  in  spito  ol 
its  known  and  invariabto  usage  fbr  <«  year,**  denote 
a  lunar  revolution  instead  of  a  solar  one  (t.  e.  a 
mouth  instead  of  a  year)  in  thto  passage,  appe»*v 
to  be  a  mere  evadou  of  the  difficulty.^  It  most 
dther  be  accepted,  aa  a  ptoin  statement  of  foct,  or 
regarded  as  purdy  fabulous,  like  the  legendary  as- 
signment of  immense  ages  to  the  evty  Indian  or 
Babylonian  or  Egyptian  kings. 

The  latter  alternative  to  adopted  without  scruple 
by  many  of  the  German  commentators,  some  of 
whom  attempt  to  find  such  significance  in  the  pa- 
triarehal  names  as  to  make  them  personify  natural 
powen  or  human  qualities,  like  the  gods  and  deni^ 
gods  of  mythology,    it  belongs  of  course  lo  the 
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myUhkSfl  view  of  Scripture,  dettroTUig  Its  olaiia, 
b  toy  wtiie,  to  authority  and  special  inapinitioo. 

In  the  aooeptanoe  of  tbe  literal  meaning,  it  is  not 
flBtj  to  say  how  much  difficulty  is  iuTolved.  With 
our  scanty  knowledge  of  what  is  really  meant  hy 
**  dying  of  old  age/*  with  the  certainty  that  Tery 
;reat  elftcts  are  produced  on  the  duration  of  life, 
both  of  men  and  animals,  by  even  slight  changes 
sf  habits  and  dreumstanoes,  it  is  impossible  to  say 
what  might  be  a  priori  probable  in  this  respect  m 
the  ant«ltluTian  period,  or  to  determine  undw 
what  conditions  the  process  of  continual  decay  and 
feeonfltruction,  which  sustains  animal  UHb,  might 
be  indefinitely  prolonged.  The  constant  attribu- 
tion in  all  legends  of  great  age  to  primeval  men  is 
St  least  as  likely  to  be  a  distortion  of  fiiet,  as  a 
Bera  invention  of  fiuiey.  But  even  if  the  difficulty 
wen  greater  than  it  is,  it  seems  impossible  to  con* 
eeive  that  a  book,  given  by  inspiration  of  God  to 
be  a  treasure  for  lUl  ages,  ouuld  !«  permitted  to 
contain  a  statement  of  {dain  (iscts,  given  undoubt- 
ingly,  and  vrith  an  elaborate  show  of  accuracy,  and 
yet  purely  and  gratuitously  fabulous,  in  no  sense 
bearing  on  its  great  religious  subject  If  the  Di- 
rine  origin  of  Scripture  be  believed,  its  authority 
must  be  aeoepted  in  this,  as  in  other  cases;  and 
the  list  of  the  ages  of  the  patriarchs  be  held  to  be 
(aliat  it  certainly  chdms  to  be)  a  statement  of  real 

2.  It  is  in  the  post-diluvian  periods  that  more 
is  gathered  as  to  the  nature  of  the  patriarchal  his- 
tory. 

It  is  at  first  general  in  its  scope.  The  ^  Cove- 
nant" given  to  Noah  is  one  ftw  fh>m  all  condi- 
tion,  and  fraught  with  natural  blessingu,  extending 
to  all  alike;  the  one  great  command  (against  bk)od- 
ibed)  which  marks  it,  is  based  on  a  deep  and  uni- 
versal ground ;  the  fulfillment  of  the  blessing,  **  Be 
frnitfbl  and  multiply,  and  replenish  the  earth,"  is 
expressly  eonnected,  first  with  an  attempt  to  set  up 
an  universal  kingdom  round  a  local  centre,  and 
then  (in  Gen.  x.)  with  the  formation  of  the  various 
nations  by  conquest  or  settlement,  and  with  the 
peopling  of  all  the  world.  But  Uie  history  soon 
narrows  itself  to  that  of  a  single  tribe  or  fimiily, 
and  afterwards  touches  the  general  history  of  the 
andent  world  and  its  empires,  only  so  &r  as  it 
bears  upon  this. 

It  is  in  this  last  stage  that  the  principle  of  the 
patriarchal  dispensation  is  most  clearly  seen.  It  is 
based  on  the  sacredness  of  family  ties  and  paternal 
nthority.  This  authority,  as  the  only  one  which 
y  natural  and  original,  is  ineritably  the  foundation 
af  the  earliest  fonn  of  society,  and  is  probably  seen 
most  perfectly  in  wandering  tril)e8,  where  it  is  not 
alfeeted  by  local  attachments  and  by  the  acquisi- 
tion of  wodth.  It  is  one,  fiiom  the  nature  of  the 
ease,  limited  in  its  scope,  depending  more  on  its 
sacredness  than  its  power,  and  giving  room  for 
much  exeroise  of  freedom ;  and,  as  it  extends  from 
the  &mily  to  the  tribe,  it  must  become  less  strin- 
lent  and  less  concentrated,  in  proportion  to  its 
%Hder  diffiision.  In  Scripture  this  authority  is  oon- 
Mcrated  by  an  ultimate  reference  to  God,  as  the 
God  of  the  patriarch,  the  Father  (that  is)  both  of 
|lm  and  his  children.  Not,  of  course,  that  the 
ika  of  God's  Fatherhood  carried  with  it  the  knowl- 
idge  of  man*s  personal  communion  with  his  nature 
which  is  revealed  by  the  Incarnation);  it  rather 
npk>d  fidth  in  his  protection,  and  a  free  and  lov- 
kg  ob«f fence  to  his  authority,  with  the  hope  (more 
w  iasB  aanired)  of  some  greater  blessing  from  Him 
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in  the  coming  of  the  promised  seed.  At  the  samt 
time,  this  fidtb  was  not  allowed  to  degenerate,  as 
it  was  prone  to  do,  into  an  appropriation  of  God, 
as  the  mere  tutelary  God  of  the  tribe.  The  Lotl. 
it  is  true,  suflbrs  Himself  to  be  called  *«  the  God  of 
Shem,  of  Abraham,  of  Isaac,  and  of  Jabob;  **  but 
He  also  reveals  Himself  (and  that  emphatioUly,  as 
though  it  were  his  peculiar  title)  as  the  '« (lod  Al- 
mighty" (Gen.  xvii.  1,  xxviii.  3,  xxxv.  11);  He  is 
addressed  as  the  "  Judge  of  all  the  earth  "  (xviiL 
25),  and  as  such  is  known  to  have  interooune  with 
Pharaoh  and  Abimelech  (xii.  17,  xx.  8-8),  to  hal- 
low the  priesthood  of  Melchizedek  (xiv.  18-20),  and 
to  execute  wrath  on  Sodom  and  Gomorrah.  AD 
this  would  confirm  what  the  generality  of  the  oofi^ 
nant  with  Noah,  and  of  the  promise  of  blessing  to 
(t  all  nations "  in  Abraham's  seed  must  have  die- 
tinctiy  taught,  that  the  chosen  fiunily'were,  not 
substitutes,  but  representatives,  of  all  mankind,  and 
that  Clod's  rebtion  to  them  was  only  a  clearer  and 
more  perftet  type  of  that  in  which  He  stood  to  aU. 

Still  the  distinction  and  preservation  of  the 
chosen  family,  and  the  midntenanoe  of  the  paternal 
authority,  are  the  special  purposes,  which  give  a 
key  to  the  meaning  of  the  history,  and  of  the  iii- 
stitutions  recorded.  For  this  the  birthright  (prob- 
ably carrying  with  it  the  priesthood)  wss  reserved 
to  the  fint-bom,  belonging  to  him  by  iuheritAnee, 
yet  not  assured  to  him  till  he  received  his  fatber*s 
blessing;  for  this  the  sanctity  of  marriage  was 
Jealously  and  even  cruelly  guarded,  as  in  Gen. 
xxxiv.  7,  13,  31  (Dinah),  and  in  xxxviii.  24  (Ti^ 
mar),  from  the  license  of  the  world  without;  and 
all  intermarriage  with  idolaters  was  considered  as 
treason  to  the  fiunily  and  the  God  of  Abraham 
{Gtn.  xxvi.  34,  35,  xxrii.  46,  xxriii.  1, 6-8).  Nat- 
ural obedience  and  affection  are  the  earthly  virtues 
especially  brought  out  in  the  history,  and  the  sins 
dwelt  upcm  (fh)m  the  irreverence  o(  Ham  to  tlw 
selling  of  Joseph)  are  aU  such  as  ofl^nd  agatnti 
these. 

The  type  of  character  formed  under  it,  is  on« 
imperfect  in  bitellectual  and  spiritual  growth,  be- 
cause not  yet  tried  by  the  subtler  temptations,  or 
forced  to  contemplate  the  deeper  questions  of  life; 
but  it  is  one  remarlcably  simple,  affectionate,  and 
f^ee,  such  as  would  grow  up  under  a  natural  nt- 
thority,  derived  fh>m  God  and  centering  in  Him, 
yet  allowing,  under  its  unquestioned  saoedness,  a 
familiarity  and  freedom  of  intercourse  with  Him, 
which  is  strongly  contrasted  with  the  stem  and 
awful  character  of  the  Mosaic  dispensation,  lb 
contemplate  it  fh>m  a  Christian  point  of  view  It 
like  looking  back  on  the  unconscious  fbeedon  and 
innocence  of  childhood,  with  that  deeper  insight 
and  strength  of  character  which  are  gained  by  dit 
experience  of  manhood.  We  see  in  it  the  gcrmi 
of  the  future,  of  the  future  revelation  of  God,  and 
the  ftttnre  trials  and  devekpment  of  man. 

It  is  on  this  fiMst  that  the  typical  haterprelatfen 
of  its  history  depends,  an  interpretation  ssnctioued 
dhnectly  by  the  example  of  St  Paul  (GaL  iv.  31- 
81;  Heb.  vii.  1-17),  indireetiy  supported  by  other 
passages  of  Scripture  (Matt.  xxiv.  87-89;  Luke 
xrii.  28-32;  Rom.  is.  10-18,  eto.),  and  instinct- 
ively adopted  by  all  who  have  studied  the  history 
itself. 

£ven  in  the  brief  outiine  of  the  antediluvian 
period,  we  may  recognise  the  main  features  of  the 
history  of  the  world,  the  division  of  mankind  islo 
the  two  great  classes,  the  struggle  between  Urn 
power  of  evil  and  guod,  the  apparent  triumph  d 
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Ihr  evil,  «nd  iU  dMtroction  in  the  fl.ial  judgment 
In  Ihe  poet-dilu\iAn  hlitory  of  the  chosen  liuuUy, 
li  teen  the  difltinction  of  the  true  believeii,  pos- 
K  Mon  of  a  special  covenant,  special  revelation,  and 
tiiecial  privileges,  from  the  world  without  In  it 
is  therefore  shadowed  out  the  history  of  the  Jewish 
nUion  and  Christian  Church,  ss  regards  the  free- 
disu  of  their  covenant,  the  gradual  unfolding  of 
their  revelation,  and  the  peculiar  blessings  and 
temptations  which  belong  to  their  distinctive  po- 
iUion. 

It  v  but  natural  that  the  unfolding  of  the  char- 
•eters  of  the  patriarchs  under  this  dispensation 
should  have  a  typical  interest  Abraham,  as  the 
type  of  a  faith,  both  brave  and  patient,  gradually 
and  continuously  growing  under  the  education  of 
various  trials,  stands  contrasted  with  the  lower 
character  of  Jacob,  in  whom  the  same  fiuth  is  seen, 
tainted  with  deceit  and  selfishness,  and  needing 
theiefore  to  be  puiged  by  disappointment  and  suf- 
fering. Isaac  in  the  passive  gentleness  and  sub- 
missiveness,  which  characterises  his  whole  life,  and 
is  seen  especially  in  bis  willingness  to  be  sacrificed 
by  the  hand  of  his  fiUher,  aiid  Joseph,  in  the  more 
active  spirit  of  love,  in  which  he  rcgoiced  to  save 
his  family  and  to  forgive  those  who  bad  persecuted 
and  sold  him,  set  forth  the  perfect  spirit  of  son- 
ship,  and  are  seen  to  be  types  especially  of  Him, 
in  whom  alone  that  sidrit  dwelt  in  all  fullness. 

This  typical  character  in  the  hands  of  the  myth- 
ical school  is,  of  course,  made  an  aigoment  agauist 
the  historical  reality  of  the  whole;  those  who  rec* 
ognize  a  unity  of  principle  in  God*s  dispensations 
at  all  times,  will  be  prepared  to  And,  even  in  then: 
earliest  and  simplest  form,  the  same  features  which 
sre  more  fiilly  developed  in  thdr  later  periods. 

A.  B. 

*  With  reference  to  the  indiridual  patriarchs,  the 
roMler  will  consult  the  articles  which  treat  of  them 
under  their  respective  names  in  the  Dictionary. 
See  also  Hess,  Ge$ch.  der  Patriardun,  2  vols. 
(1785):  the  art  PattiarcheH  det  A,  Tett.,  by  J. 
P.  Lsnge,  in  Hensog's  Reat-ZCncykl.  xi.  192-200  : 
Kurtz,  Ut$chichU  d€$  A.  Bundts,  i.  139-344 
(185P);  Ewald,  Gesch.det  Volkes  Jtratl,  d<  Ausg., 
i.  412-619,  or  pp.  800-362,  English  translation; 
Stanley,  The  Putrinreht  (Abraham,  Isaac,  Jacob, 
Joseph),  in  his  Jewish  Church,  i.  3-108  (I^ectt 
l-iv.);  and  Mihnan's  Hut.  of  the  Jews,  I  47-92 
(N.  Y.  1864).  The  interesting  articles  on  fferoes 
uf  Hebrew  Hitlory  by  the  Bishop  of  Oxford  (Sam- 
oel  Wilberforce),  in  Good  Words  for  1869,  include 
the  patrisTchs.  H. 

PATYKOBAS  (narpojSas  :  Patrobas),  A 
Christian  at  Rome  to  whom  St  Paul  sends  his 
■dutation  (Rom.  xvi.  14).  According  to  late  and 
jncertain  tnuiition,  he  was  one  of  the  70  disciples, 
oecame  bishop  of  Puteoli  (Pseudo-Hippolytus,  De 
LXX.  ApottoUe),  and  suflered  martyrdom  together 
srith  Philologus  on  Nov.  4th  (Estius).  Like  many 
.tther  names  mentioned  in  Rom.  xvi.,  this  was  borne 
yf  at  least  one  member  of  the  empen>r*s  household 
(Suet  GuUhi,  20;  Martial,  Kp,  U.  82,  8).  Prob- 
ibly  the  name  is  a  contrsction,  like  others  of  the 
same  termination,  and  stands  for  Harpifitos  (eM 
Wolf;  Cur.  PhUolog.).  W.  T.  R 

PATTtOCLUS  or  PATRO'CLUS  *Xl6r 
fpoHKos'-  Patrodm)^  the  father  of  Micanor,  the 
Kmous  adversary  of  Judas  Maccabeus  (2  Maoc 
rUL  9). 

•  PATTEBKS,  ss  employed  b  Heb.  Ix.  28, 


PAUL 

onnftiiw  the  sense  of  the  pasngt.  TIm  Gvesk 
is  dreSt^Tfia  and  may  signify,  indeed,  patten,  a 
example  (see  John  xiii.  15;  Heb.  tv.  11),  but  de- 
notes also  figure,  outline,  copy.  The  hUer  mntf 
be  meant  in  the  above  passage;  for  the  sacred  writ 
er  there  represents  the  <*hnviBnly  things  '*  spoken 
of,  which  require  no  purificatioo,  as  thenuelves 
"  the  patterns  **  or  archetypes,  of  which  the  earthly 
taberiMcIe  and  its  af^urtenanoes  were  the  copies 
and  not  the  reverse  of  this,  ss  in  the  A.  V.,  t.  e. 
the  earthly  things,  as  <*  the  pattenis,"  at  lesstt,  ao- 
cording  to  the  present  use  of  this  expremn. 
[Tabkbmacle.]  The  older  versions  (Tyndale, 
Crsnmer,  the  Genevan)  have  more  oosvectly  mss- 
militudok*'  In  Heb.  vUL  5,  » pattern'* 
to  r^oft  and  ocoun  in  its  proper  sense. 

PAiJ  pyp,  but  in  1  Chr.  L  50,  Pa%  ^ 
though  some  copies  agree  with  the  reeding  in  Gen.: 
^oyd»p :  PAa«),  the  capital  of  Hadar,  king  of  EdoM 
(Gen.  xxxvi  39).  Its  position  is  unknown.  TIm 
only  name  that  bears  any  resnublanoe  to  ii  is 
Phauara,  a  ruined  pUoe  in  Idunuea  mentioned  by 
Seetxen.  W.  L.  B. 

PAUL  {UavKos:  Pavlmt),  the  Apoetk  of 
Jesus  (Jlirist  to  the  Gentiles. 

Ongwal  Authvritte*.  —  Nearly  all  the  original 
materials  for  the  Life  of  St  Paul  are  contained  in 
the  Acts  of  the  Apostles,  and  in  the  Pauline  £|ua- 
ties.  Out  of  a  comparison  of  these  authoriticB  thn 
biographer  of  St  Paul  has  to  construct  his  account 
of  the  really  impMtant  period  of  the  Apostle's  life. 
The  early  traditions  of  the  Church  appear  to  ha?* 
left  almost  untouched  the  space  of  time  for  which 
we  possess  those  sacred  and  abundant  sources  of 
knowledge;  and  they  aim  only  at  supplying  a  few 
particultfs  in  the  biography  beyond  the  points  at 
which  the  narrative  of  the  Acts  begins  and  tenai- 
nates. 

The  history  and  the  epistles  lie  ude  by  side,  and 
are  to  all  appearance  quite  ind^wndent  of  one  an- 
other. It  was  not  the  purpose  of  the  historian  to 
write  a  life  of  St  Paul,  even  as  much  as  the  re- 
ceived name  of  his  book  would  seem  to  imply. 
The  book  called  the  Acts  of  the  ApoetJes  is  an 
account  of  the  beginnings  of  the  kingdom  of  Christ 
on  the  earth.  The  large  space  which  St  Paul 
occupies  in  it  hi  due  to  the  important  part  whieh 
he  bore  in  spreading  that  kh^om  As  to  the 
epistles,  nothing  can  be  pUiner  than  that  they 
were  written  without  reference  (o  the  histocy;  and 
there  is  no  attempt  in  the  Canon  to  combine  them 
with  it  so  as  to  form  what  we  should  call  in  modem 
phrase  the  Apostle's  '•  Life  and  Letters.'*  What 
amount  of  agreement,  and  what  amount  of  diaerep- 
ancy,  may  be  observed  between  these  independent 
authorities,  is  a  question  of  the  greatest  interest 
and  importance,  and  one  upon  which  varioua  opin- 
ions are  entertained.  The  most  ad\*erse  and  extreme 
criticism  is  ably  represented  by  Or.  Baur  of  Tiibio. 
gen,<i  who  finds  so  much  opposition  between  what 
be  holds  to  be  the  few  authentic  Pauline  efHstles 
and  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles,,  that  he  pronotmocs 
the  history  to  be  an  interested  fiction.  Bnt  his 
criticism  is  the  very  caricature  of  captiouancsa. 
W^e  have  but  to  imagine  it  applied  to  any  histecy 
and  letters  of  acknowledged  authenticity,  and  wi 
fed  irresistibly  bow  arbitrary  and  unhistorical  if 
is.     Putting  aside  this  extreme  view,  it  is  not  ts 

a  In  his  FatUms  der  AposUlJem  Ckruii,  StaMj^n 
1845  C2e  AuA.,  1806-07]. 
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It  dMifld  tint  dUBoultMt  ue  to  be  met  wiftk  in  / 
MODcUing  completely  the  Acts  erd  the  reeeived 
ipietlfli  of  St.  PauL  Whai  the  aolutioiia  of  auch 
diffieiiltiei  may  be,  whether  there  are  any  direct 
wntiadictiooi,  how  far  the  appannt  difibranoea  may 
be  dae  to  the  purpoee  of  the  letpective  wiiten,  by 
what  amngemeiit  all  the  fiwte  praeented  to  ua  may 
beet  be  dovetailed  together,  —  theae  are  thevarioui 
qiiertiraa  which  baie  given  ao  much  ocoupatioo  to 
the  eritice  and  expoeitora  of  St.  Paul,  and  upon 
•ome  of  which  it  aeeme  to  be  yet  impoeuble  to 
4nive  at  a  deeieive  ooncluaion. 

We  ehall  aamme  the  Acte  of  the  Apoatlet  to  be 
4  genuine  and  authentic  work  of  St.  Luike,the  com- 
panion of  St  Paul,  and  ahaU  ipeak  of  the  epietlee 
at  the  pbMxe  which  we  beUeve  them  to  occupy  in 
the  history. 

PixmiintiU  PokU$  m  the  Life.  —It  may  be  well 
to  Mate  beforehand  a  few  of  the  principal  occur* 
leneea  upon  which  the  great  work  done  by  St.  Paul 
fai  the  wodd  ia  eeen  to  depend,  and  which  therefore 
ierre  as  landmarka  in  hla  life.  Foremoat  of  all  ia 
hie  Cbneernon.  Thia  waa  the  main  root  of  hia 
whole  life,  outward  and  inward.  Next  after  thia, 
we  may  epeeify  hia  Labon  al  Aniioch.  From 
thcae  we  paae  to  the  Fini  Mimimat'y  Journey,  in 
the  eaateni  part  of  Aaia  Minor,  in  which  St  Paul 
firat  aaaumed  the  charaeter  of  the  Apoetle  of  Jeeue 
Ghiiat'to  the  GentUee.  The  Viml  toJerwilem^ 
fer  the  aake  of  eettling  the  ^pieation  of  the  rebtk>n 
9f  Guitiie  converta  to  the  Jewiah  law,  wne  a  critical 
point,  both  in  the  hiatory  of  the  Chiiroh  and  of  the 
ApoaOeu  The  introduciUm  of  the  G(^  into 
Eurvpe^^  with  the  memorable  riaita  to  Phili]^ 
Athena,  and  Corinth,  waa  the  boldeat  atop  in  the 
carrying  out  of  St  Paul'a  mlaaion.  A  third  great 
miaeimiary  Journey,  chiefly  charaoteriaed  by  a  long 
itajf  at  i^eaua,  ia  ftirther  intereeting  ftom  ita  con- 
nection with  four  landing  epietlee.  1^  waa  imme- 
diately foUowed  by  the  apprehv»dim  of  SL  Paul 
at  Jenualem,  and  hie  impriatmmeiU  at  CcBtarea. 
And  the  laat  event  of  which  we  have  a  full  narra- 
tive ia  the  Vojftige  to  Borne, 

The  relation  of  theae  eventa  to  external  ehronol- 
agy  will  be  ooneidered  at  the  end  of  the  article. 

Saul  of  Tartmij  before  hia  Qmoereion,  —  Up  to 
the  tine  of  his  going  forth  aa  an  avowed  preacher 
of  Chriai  to  the  (JenUlee,  the  Apoatle  waa  known 
by  the  name  of  SauL  Thia  waa  the  Jewiah  name 
whieh  he  receivwl  from  hia  Jewiah  parente.  But 
tboi^  a  Hebrew  of  the  Hebrewa,  he  waa  bom  in 
a  Qotife  city.  Of  hia  parente  we  know  nothing,^ 
Bcept  that  hia  fether  wae  of  the  tribe  of  Beqjamin 
(PhiL  iiL  6),  and  a  Phariaee  (Acta  xxilL  6),  that 
ke  had  acquired  by  aome  meana  the  Roman  flnan- 

•  *  It  la  by  no  niaaiis  onrtadn  (If  that  be  meant  In 
Bm  text  abov»)  that  Paul  flret  tntrodneed  the  Ooapel 
hiloBinope.  Wiiten  on  the  book  of  Acta  <rfUn  make 
dlito  atatmntnt  {am  Baomgartan^a  AposUlgeatkiekUt  I 
106).  PhUippl  waa  the  fliat  dty  In  Europe  where  Paul 
hhnaolf  prMohed ;  but  In  all  probability  Rome,  at  laaat, 
had  ceealvod  fche  Ooapel  atan  aarlier  period.  Thia  ra- 
anlt  wae  the  mora  Inevitable,  baoauat  In  addltioD  to  the 
fioKal  intoroonm  between  that  oapltal  of  tho  world 
•ad  the  lut, "  atKangan  ot  Borne  **  (Acta  il.  10),  i.  e, 
3r9e  and  Jewiah  proaely  taa,  wore  pnaant  at  Jenualem 
•a  the  'lay  of  ftoteooat  and  heard  the  preaching  of 
The  Oratana  too,  who  wore  preaent  on  thia 
My  iMkve  oavxlad  with  them  the  aedd  of  the 
la  CielB,  ftom  whIeh  sprang  the  ohuiehte  of  that 
•f  wtaeee  ealilba  we  have  otherwiae  no  iafonaa- 
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ehfee  («!  WM free  bon,"  AcU  xxlL  iS:,  and  UmI 
he  waa  aettled  hi  Taraue.  *«  I  am  a  Jew  of  Taieoi, 
a  city  in  Gilieia,  a  eitiaen  of  no  mean  city  "  (Acta 
xxi.  89).  Our  attention  eeeme  to  be  epeoially 
called  to  thia  birtbpUce  and  early  home  of  Saul  by 
the  repeated  mention  of  it  in  connection  with  hie 
name.  Hera  he  muet  have  learnt  to  uae  the 
Greek  language  with  freedom  and  mactery  in  both 
apeaking  and  writing;  and  the  general  tone  and 
atmoeph(Bre  of  a  cultivated  community  cannot  have 
been  without  their  effect  upon  hia  highly  auacep- 
tiUe  nature.  At  Taraua  abo  he  learnt  that  tndt 
of  vKtimntoUt  (Acta  xviiL  8),  at  whieh  he  aftai^ 
warda  occarionally  wrought  with  hia  own  handa. 
Then  waa  a  goatVhair  ck>th  called  OUJawa^ 
manufactured  in  Cilicia,  and  largely  uaed  for  tanti. 
Saul'a  trade  wae  probably  that  of  making  tente  ef 
thia  hahr  ekth.  [TsimcAKXB,  Amer.  ed.]  Itdaae 
not  follow  that  the  fiunily  were  in  the  neeeeaitciug 
condition  which  auch  manual  labor  commonly  iB> 
pliea;  for  it  waa  a  wholeeome  ouetom  amongat  tht 
Jewa,  to  teach  every  child  eome  trade,  though  there 
might  be  little  proapect  of  hia  depending  upon  it 
for  hia  living. 

When  St  Paul  makee  hia  defeoee  before  hia 
countrymen  at  Jeruaalem  (Acte  xxii.),  he  teUa  theae 
that  though  bora  in  Tanua,  he  had  been  •«  brot^l 
up  **  (droTf^pofi^^yot)  in  Jeruaalem.  He  muat, 
therefore,  have  been  yet  a  boy,  when  he  wee  i^ 
moved,  in  all  probability  for  the  aake  of  bis  edua^ 
tkm,  to  the  Holy  Oty  of  hia  fethen.  We  may 
imagine  him  arriving  there  perhape  at  eome  age* 
between  10  and  16,  already  a  Helleniat,  apealdng 
Greek  and  femiliar  with  the  Greek  veraion  of  the 
Scripturea,  poeaeaaing,  beeidee  the  knowledge  of  hia 
trade,  the  eleroente  of  Gentile  learning,  —  to  be 
taught  at  Jenualem  **  according  to  the  perfeot 
manner  of  the  Uw  of  the  fotbera.*'  He  leaint,  he 
aayi,  »  at  the  feet  of  Gamaliel."  He  who  wae  to 
reaiat  ao  atoutly  the  uaurpationa  of  the  Law,  had  for 
hia  teacher  one  of  the  moat  eminent  of  all  the 
dootora  of  the  Uw.  [Gamauku]  It  ie  aingubr, 
that  on  the  oocaaion  of  hia  well-known  intervention 
in  the  Apoetolical  hiatory,  the  maater*a  oomiaeb  ol 
toleration  are  in  marlced  oontraat  to  the  pereeent- 
faig  seal  eo  aoon  diaplayed  by  the  pupil.  The  tem- 
per of  (samaliel  himaelf  waa  moderate  and  candid, 
and  he  waa  peraonally  i^  from  bigotry;  but  hia 
teaching  wae  that  of  the  etricteat  of  the  Pharlaeee, 
and  bore  ita  natural  fruit  when  lodged  in  the  ardent 
and  thorough-going  nature  of  Saul.  Other  fruite. 
beeidee  that  of  a  aoJ  which  peraecuted  the  Church, 
may  no  doubt  be  referred  to  the  time  whan  Saul 
eat  at  the  feet  of  GamalieL  A  thorough  traininf 
in  the  ScripAiree  and  in  the  traditions  of  the  alden 

h  The  atory  mentioned  by  Jerome  {Strip.  Eed.  Gal. 
»  Panlna  ")  that  8t  Panl'a  parento  lived  at  Olaehala  la 
Galilee,  and  that,  having  been  bom  there,  the  Infeat 
Saul  emigrated  with  hla  parenta  to  Tazvoa  upon  the 
hiking  of  that  dty  by  the  Bomana,  la  laoonalatant  with 
the  Ikot  that  Olaehala  waa  not  taken  until  a  mneh 
later  time,  and  with  the  Apoatle'e  own  atatMnent  thai 
he  wma  bom  at  Taieoa  (Acta  xxii.  8). 

c  Hii  ^orda  In  the  apeeoh  belbre  Agrippa  (Acta  xxvL 
4,  6),  according  to  the  received  text,  relbr  exelwrivirly 
to  hU  Ufo  at  Jeruaalem.  But  If  we  read,  with  the  bet- 
ter authoiltlee,  h  rt  Icp.  for  h^  *Up,  he  may  be  apeak 
ing  of  the  life  he  led  «  amangit  hla  own  people**  el 
Tareua  or  elaawheae,  oc  teetf  aa  of  hie 
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ftn  Mule  and  aooomiillihed  maftar,  miMt 
hA««  done  And,  to  omvita  the  mind  of  Siud,  and 
to  maka  him  M  at  home  in  the  loliJecta  in  which 
ba  vaa  aftcmwda  to  be  to  intanady  intaraated. 
And  wa  an  not  at  fell  bound  to  nippoia  that,  ba- 
HHMa  bia  aeal  lor  tha  Law  waa  strong  enoogb  to  set 
him  upon  penecnting  tha  balieven  in  Jaaoa,  ba  had 
therefore  eiperleneed  none  of  the  doubtt  and  ilnig- 
glea  whieb,  aeeoidlng  ta  bia  aubaequent  teetimony, 
11  waa  the  nature  of  the  Law  to  produee.  On  the 
aontrary.  we  can  teareelj  imagine  theee  aa  abaent 
from  the  apiritual  life  of  Saul  aa  he  paaaed  from 
boyhood  to  manhood.  Eaniert  peweeutoca  are, 
•ilencr  than  not,  men  who  have  been  toimerited  by 
iBward  itnigglei  and  perplexitiea.  The  pupU  of 
QanuJiel  may  have  been  eniehing  a  multitude  of 
eenflieta  in  bia  own  mind  when  he  threw  bimeelf 
into  the  holy  work  of  extirpating  the  new  hetcty. 

Saul  was  yet  <*  a  yoong  man  "  (rcorfof ,  Aeti 
fB.  68),  when  the  Church  experienoed  that  endden 
cipanakm  which  wu  connected  with  the  ordaining 
of  the  Seven  ^)pofaited  to  serve  tables,  and  with 
Iha  special  power  and  inspirstion  of  Stephen. 
Amongst  those  irlio  disputed  with  Stephen  were 
some  "of  them  of  Olicia.**  We  natnnUIy  think 
of  Saul  as  having  been  one  of  these,  when  we  find 
him  afteHrarda  keeping  the  clothes  of  those  sub- 
orned witnesses  who,  according  to  the  Law  (Dent 
tfii.  7),  were  the  first  to  cast  stones  at  Stephen. 
M  Saul,"  says  the  saersd  writer,  significantly, "  was 
consenting  unto  bis  death."  The  angelic  glory 
that  shone  from  Stepben*s  &oe,  and  the  Divine 
Initb  of  bis  words,  fiJling  to  subdue  the  spirit  of 
religious  hatred  now  burning  in  Saul*s  breast,  must 
hava  embittered  and  aggravated  its  rage.  Saul 
waa  passing  through  a  tCTrible  eiisis  for  a  man  of 
his  nature.  But  be  was  not  one  to  be  mo^'ed  from 
Us  stem  purpose  by  the  native  refinement  and  ten- 
derness which  he  must  have  been  stifling  within 
iim.  He  waa  the  most  unwearied  and  unrelenting 
if  penecutors.  **  As  for  Saul,  he  made  havoc  of  the 
Chureb,  entering  into  every  liouie,^  and  haling  men 
Slid  women,  committed  them  to  priaon'*  (Acta 
fiU.  8). 

Bnittt  Conterntm.  —  The  persecutor  waa  to  be 
eonverted.  What  the  nature  of  that  converuon 
was,  we  are  now  to  observe.  —  Having  undertaken 
to  follow  up  the  believers  '^unto  strange  cities,** 
Saul  naturally  turned  bis  thoughts  to  Damascua, 
expecting  to  find,  amongst  the  numerous  Jewish 
nsideiita  of  that  populous  city,  some  adherents  of 
'  the  way  *'  (rris  Mov),  and  trusting,  we  must  pre- 
sume, to  he  ailowed  by  the  connivance  of  the  gov- 
ernor to  apprehend  them.  What  b^eli  him  as  he 
journeyed  thither  ia  rehtted  hi  detau  three  times 
in  the  Acts,  first  by  the  historian  in  hia  own  person, 
then  in  tl>e  two  addresses  made  by  St.  Paul  at 
Jerusalem  and  before  Agrippa.  These  three  nar- 
ratives are  not  repetitions  of  one  another:  there 
are  diflfarencea  between  them  which  some  critics 
choose  to  consider  brecondlable.  Considering 
that  the  same  author  is  rssponsihle  for  all  the  ao- 
eounts,  we  gain  nothing,  of  course,  for  the  anthen- 
tiity  of  their  statements  by  bringing  them  into 
agreemeot;  but  it  seems  pretty  clour  that  the 
author  himseif  could  not  have  been  conacioua  of 
a'7  contndictiona  in  the  narrativea.  He  can 
•saioely  have  bad  any  motiva  for  plsdng  aide  by 
~"^^^— — --  ■ 

a  •  Not  '<  every  house,**  but  sttlotlj,  mto  lA*  kamm 
^mrk  To^  DcMvv),  one  after  another,  In  whleh  bdler- 
■B  dwBlt  or  >*ad  taken  leAige.  H. 


side  ineoMiatant  reports  of  St  PlsHPa 
and  thai  he  ahonU  hava  admiHed 
on  such  a  matter  thraigfa  mare  canleamess,  is  ] 
credibla.  Of  the  tiuae  narrativea,  that  «r  tl»  lib- 
toilan  himaeif  must  chdm  to  ba  tha  oioat  poivly 
historical!  St.  FsnI's  subsequent  aaeoonta  w«r 
likely  to  be  aflbotad  by  the  porpoae  for  wUeh  he 
introduced  them.  St.  Loka's  atatameDi  ia  ta  ba 
read  in  Acta  ix.  S-19,  where,  however,  tha  woda 
"It  is  hard  tetheeto  Uek  aptinattheptidu,"  in- 
ohided  hi  the  Vulgate  and  En^ah  vcnioo,  o«^ 
to  be  omitted.  Tha  endden  light  from  haaveu ;  tha 
voice  of  Jeana  apeaUng  with  authoiity  to  Ida 
cutor;  Saul  struck  to  tha  ground,  blinded, 
come;  the  three  days*  auspense;  tha  oonlog  of 
Ananiaa  as  a  measenger  of  tha  Lord ;  and  Siud^ 
baptism; — these  were  the  leading  featursa,  io  tha 
eyes  of  the  historian,  of  the  great  eveni,  and  in 
theee  we  must  hwk  fior  the  chief  rigntteanaa  of  Oa 
conversion* 

Let  us  now  compare  the  historical  rrlsHnn  wUh 
thosB  which  wa  have  in  St  Paul's  spaeefaea  (Asis 
xxii.  and  xxivi.).  The  reader  will  do  weD  ta  eosi- 
sider  each  In  its  place.  But  we  have  here  to  deil 
with  the  bare  freta  of  agreement  or  dUftieuea. 
With  regard  to  the  light,  the  speeches  add  to  what 
St.  Luke  tells  us  that  the  phenomenon  uuwied  al 
mid-day,  and  that  the  Ugbt  shone  round,  and  waa 
visible  to  Saul's  compankms  aa  irell  aa  himaelt 
The  2d  speech  says,  that  at  tha  shining  of  this 
light,  the  whole  company  (<«we  all'*)  leU  to  tha 
ground.  Thb  is  not  amiradieled  by  irhal  ia  aald, 
ix.  7,  **  the  men  which  Journeyed  wHh  him  stood 
speeefaless,'  for  there  is  no  ftnphasia  on  «•  stood,** 
nor  is  the  Handing  antithetical  to  Sifal's  foiling 
down.  We  have  but  to  auppoee  the  oihcta  rWng 
before  Saul,  or  standing  still  afterwarda  in  gieator 
perplexity  through  not  seeing  or  hearing  vrhal 
Saul  saw  and  haird,  to  reeoneile  the  narrsiivei 
without  forcing  either.  Af«er  the  question,  •<  Why 
persecutest  thou  me?  '*  the  M  apeeeh  adda,  "  It 
is  hard  fior  thee  to  kick  agalnat  the  goada.**  Tten 
both  the  speeches  supply  a  question  and  answer  — 
**  I  answered,  wlio  art  thou,  Lord?  And  he  aald,  I 
am  Jesus  (of  Nscareth),  whom  thou  perseeutcat.** 
In  the  direction  to  go  into  Damaaens  and  awaH 
orders  there,  the  1st  speech  agrees  with  Acta  ix. 
But  whereas  according  to  that  chapter  the  men 
with  Saul  w  heard  the  voice,**  fai  the  Ut  epeeeh  it 
is  said  "  the>  heard  not  the  voice  of  him  that  apaha 
to  me.**  It  seems  reasonable  to  conclude  from  tha 
two  paangea,  that  the  men  actually  heard  aounda, 
but  not,  like  Saul,  an  articulate  voice.  With  regard 
to  the  visit  of  Ananiaa,  there  is  no  colfision  between 
the  9th  chapter  and  the  1st  speech,  the  htter  oeJy 
attributing  additional  words  to  AnanhM.  The  M 
speech  ceases  to  give  details  of  the  conversion  after 
the  words,  **I  am  Jesus,  whom  thou  perseeutest 
But  rise  and  stand  on  thy  leeL**  St.  Panl  adda, 
from  the  mouth  of  Jesus,  an  expoaition  of  the  pu^ 
poae  for  which  He  had  appeared  to  him.  It  ia  easy 
to  say  that  in  ascribing  these  woids  to  Jeana,  St. 
Panl  or  bis  professed  reporter  is  riobting  the  order 
and  sequence  of  the  earlier  aocounta.  Bnt,  if  wa 
bear  in  mind  the  nature  and  purpoee  of  St.  Pw^ 
address  before  Agrippa,  we  shall  surely  not  suppose 
that  he  is  viobting  the  strict  tIuU^  when  he  nddi 
to  the  words  whidi  Jeeus  spoke  to  him  at  the  mo- 
ment  of  the  light  and  the  aou  ^  withoni  fastarpaa* 
ing  any  refcrMce  to  a  later  occasion,  that  Mki 
e^podtaoB  of  the  meaning  of  Iha  erWa  thsaml 
which  ha  waa  passii^,  wiifoh  hs  waa  not  ta  raeeivs 
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JQl  illOTWRrdi.  What  SmiI  aetaaUy  heud  from 
Jem  oa  the  waj  m  he  Joarn^red,  wu  afterwardi 
nterpreted,  to  the  mind  of  Aaul,  into  those  definite 
Bpreeeioos. 

For  we  must  not  hrgA  that,  whatever  we  bold 
at  to  the  eKtemal  natun  of  the  phenomena  we  are 
RMiaidering,  the  whole  tnoaactlon  was  essentially, 
in  any  case,  a  qririimd  oommunieation.  That  the 
Lord  Jesus  manlliested  Himself  as  a  Living  Penon 
to  the  man  Saul,  and  spoke  to  him  so  that  his 
very  words  could  he  understood,  is  the  substantial 
GmI  declared  to  us.  The  purport  of  the  three  nar^ 
ntifes  is  that  an  aetual  conversation  took  pUoe 
between  Saul  and  the  Lord  Jesus.  It  is  remarka- 
ble that  in  none  of  them  is  Saul  said  to  have  seen 
Jesos.  The  grounds  for  believing  that  he  did  are 
the  two  expnaisions  of  Ananias  (Acts  ix.  17), 
^  The  Lord  Jesus,  who  appeared  unto  thee  in  the 
way,*'  and  (Acta  zxii.  U),  »  That  thou  shouldest 
lee  the  Just  One.'*  and  the  sUtement  of  St.  Paul 
(1  Cor.  zv.  8),  **  Last  of  all  He  was  seen  of  me 
slso."  Comparing  these  passages  with  the  narra- 
tives, we  oonelnde,  rither  that  SomI  had  an  Instan- 
taneooB  vision  of  Jobus  as  the  flash  of  light  blinded 
him,  or  that  the  **  seeing  "  was  that  apprehension 
of  bis  presence  which  would  go  with  a  real  con- 
venation.  How  it  was  that  Saul  "saw'*  and 
"  beard  "  we  an  quite  unable  to  determine.  That 
the  light,  and  the  sound  or  voice,  were  both  dif- 
ferent from  any  ordinary  phenomena  with  which 
Seal  and  his  companions  were  familiar  is  unques- 
tionably implied  in  the  narrative.  It  is  ^bo  im. 
plied  that  they  were  specially  significant  to  Saul, 
uid  not  to  those  with  him.  We  gather  therefore 
that  there  were  real  outward  phenomena,  through 
which  Saul  was  made  inwardly  sensible  of  a  Prea- 
mce  revealed  to  him  ak>ne. 

Externally  there  was  a  flash  of  light.  Spirit- 
nsUy  **  the  light  of  the  gospel  of  the  glory  of  the 
Christ,  who  is  the  image  of  God,"  shone  upon 
Seal,  and  convicted  the  darkness  of  the  heart 
whieh  bad  shut  out  Love  and  knew  not  the  gkxry 
si  the  Cross.  Externally  Saul  fell  to  the  ground. 
3|Hiitua]ly  he  was  proetrated  by  shame,  when  he 
knew  whom  he  had  been  persecuting.  Externally 
sounds  issued  out  of  heaven.  Spiritually  the  Cru- 
cified said  to  Saul,  with  tender  remonstranoe,  "  I 
am  Jesus,  why  persecutest  thou  me?  **  Whether 
aodibly  to  his  companions,  or  audibly  to  the  Lord 
Jesos  only,  Saul  confessed  himself  in  the  spirit  the 
ssvant  of  Him  whose  name  he  had  hated.  He 
gaw  himself  up,  without  being  able  to  see  his  way, 
to  the  dlspoasl  of  him  whom  he  now  knew  to 
have  vindicated  his  claim  over  him  by  the  very 
ncrifioe  which  fbrmerly  he  had  despised.  The 
Pharisee  was  converted,  once  for  all,  into  a  disciple 
9f  Jesus  the  Crucified. 

The  only  mention  in  the  epbtles  of  St  Paul  of 
the  outward  phenomena  attending  his  converaion 
is  that  in  1  Cor.  xv.  8,  "  Last  of  all  He  was  seen 
of  me  also."  But  there  is  one  important  passage 
in  whieh  he  speaks  distinctly  oi  his  conversion 
ttssU:  l>r.  Baur  (Pauku,  p.  64),  with  his  readi- 
aees  to  find  out  diserspancies,  faaaists  that  this  pas- 
agi  rcpiesenta  quite  a  diflbrent  pnwess  from  that 
Msosded  in  the  Aots.    It  is  manUastly  not  a  rep^- 
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•  •  It  seems  ImprohaUe  that  this  Judas  was  at  that 
Ims  a  dieelpi*.  Nona  of  ^ani^  eompaay  wets  Ohris- 
■BBS,  nor  did  they  know  that  hs  had  benone  a 
MIsMr  IMthfor  they,  nor  he,  would  probably  know 
4  a  CfcilsMsn  temUy  tn  whloh  they  eooU  eoodoet 


tition  of  what  we  have  been  reading  and  ecasidar- 
ing,  but  it  is  in  the  most  perfect  harmony  with  it. 
In  the  Epistle  to  the  (^aUtians  (L  15, 16)  St  Ptrnl 
has  these  words:  »When  it  pkased  God,  whs 
separated  me  from  my  mother's  womb,  and  called 
me  by  His  grace,  to  rectal  Uim  Son  tn  me,  that  I 
might  preach  Him  among  the  heathen  .  .  .*' 
{awoKoK^nUu  r^ir  vt6f  ainov  4p  4tioi)-  What 
words  could  expreis  more  exaotly  than  tbeee  the 
spiritual  experience  which  occurred  to  Saul  on  the 
way  to  Damascus?  The  mani&statian  of  Jesus 
as  the  Son  of  God  is  clearly  the  main  point  in  tht 
narrative.  This  manifestation  was  bnwight  aboot 
through  a  removal  of  the  veUs  of  pvqjndiee  and 
ignorance  which  blinded  the  eyes  of  Saul  to  l 
Qrudfied  Deliverer,  conquering  through  saoritet 
And,  whatever  part  the  senses  may  have  pkyed  is 
the  transaction,  the  essence  of  it  in  any  ease  mast 
have  been  Saul's  inward  vision  of  a  spiritual  Lord 
dose  to  his  q>irit,  from  whom  he  could  not  escape^ 
whose  every  command  he  was  henceforth  to  obey 
in  the  Spirit 

It  would  be  groundless  to  assume  that  the  new 
convictions  of  that  mid-day  immediately  eleaied 
and  setUed  themselves  in  SmiI's  mind*  I^  i>  >uffi- 
cient  to  say  that  he  was  then  amoeritdf  or  turned 
round.  For  a  while,  no  doubt,  his  inward  state 
was  OOP  of  awe  and  expectation.  He  was  being 
"  led  by  the  hand  "  spiritually  by  his  Master,  sa 
well  as  bodily  by  his  compaaions  Thus  entering 
Damascus  as  a  servant  of  the  Lord  Jesus,  ha 
sought  the  house  of  one  whom  he  had,  perhaps, 
intended  to  perMcute.  Judas  may  have  been 
known  to  his  guest  ss  a  disciple  of  the  Loid.o 
Certainly  the  &me  of  Saul's  coming  had  preceded 
him;  and  Ananias,  **a  devout  man  according  to 
the  kw,"  but  a  believer  in  Jesus,  when  direoted  by 
the  Lord  to  visit  him,  wonders  at  what  he  is  told 
oonceniing  the  notorious  perMcutor.  He  obeys, 
however;  and  going  to  Saul  in  the  name  of  **  the 
Ixrd  Jesus,  who  had  appeared  to  him  in  the  way/' 
he  puta  his  hands  on  him  that  he  may  receive  bda 
sight  and  be  filled  with  the  Holy  Ghost  There- 
upon Saul*8  eyes  are  immediately  purged  and  his 
si^ht  is  restored.  <*The  same  hour,"  says  St 
Paul  (Aets  xxii.  13),  «*I  kwked  up  upon  him. 
And  he  said.  The  God  of  our  fitthers  hath  chosen 
thee,  that  thou  shouldest  know  His  will,  and  ssa 
the  Just  One,  and  shouldest  hear  the  voice  of  His 
mouth.  For  thou  shalt  be  His  witness  unto  all 
men  of  what  thou  hast  seen  and  heard."  Every 
word  in  this  address  strikes  some  chord  which  we 
hear  sounded  sgain  and  again  in  St  Paul's  epia. 
tlea.  The  new  convert  is  not,  as  it  is  so  commoo 
to  say,  oonverted  (kom  Judaism  to  Christianity  - 
(he  God  of  the  Jewuh/nthert  ekooaa  him.  He  la 
chosen  to  know  God's  wUL  That  will  is  manifnated 
m  tht  Highteout  (Me.  Him  Saul  teet  and  h 
in  order  that  he  may  be  a  wiintu  of  Him  to 
men.  The  eternal  will  of  the  God  of  Abraham, 
that  will  revealed  in  a  Righteous  Son  of  God;  the 
testimony  concerning  Him,  a  Gospsl  to  mankind: 
-^  these  are  the  eseentiaUy  Pauline  principles  whieh 
are  dedarsd  in  all  the  teaching  of  the  Apoetk,  and 
iUustrated  in  aU  his  aetioos. 

After  the  reeofary  of  his  sight,  Saal  reoelvad  tht 

him,  nor  would  snah  a  ens  have  readily  received  him. 
Hs  want,  appsieatiy,  to  his  tntenJsd  plaes  ot  sto^ 
plug,  possibly,  a  pahtts  hoase.  It  is  psohahls  that 
the  host  aad  the  gasst  wees  both  fSWoaaUy  slisi^sei 
to  him.  a  V 
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mMhing  away  of  hia  noa  in  baptlam.  Ho  tbtt 
oroka  his  tbrte  days'  fast,  and  was  stnoffthenad: 
in  image,  again,  of  the  strcngtheniog  of  his  fUnt 
ind  hungering  spirit  through  a  participation  In  the 
Oivine  life  of  the  Churoh  of  Damascus.  He  was 
at  once  received  hito  the  ftUowship  of  the  disci- 
ples, and  began  without  delay  the  woric  to  which 
Ananias  had  designated  him;  and  to  the  astonish- 
ment of  all  his  hearers  he  prodaimed  Jesus  in  the 
synagogues,  declaring  him  to  be  the  Son  of  God. 
This  was  the  actual  sequel  to  his  conversion :  he 
was  to  proeUim  Jesus  the  Crucified,  first  to  the 
Jaws  as  their  own  Christ,  afterwards  to  the  world 
is  the  Son  of  the  Living  God. 

Tbe  narrative  in  the  Acts  tells  us  simply  that  he 
was  ooeopied  in  this  woric,  with  increashig  rigor, 
^  lor  many  days,*'  up  to  the  time  when  imminent 
danger  drove  him  from  Damascus.  From  the 
Eputle  to  the  GaktJans  (i.  17,  18}  wa  learn  that 
the  many  days  were  at  least  a  good  part  of  ^  three 
years,"  and  that  Saul,  not  thinking  it  necesnry  to 
procurs  authority  to  preach  from  the  Apostles  that 
were  before  him,  went  after  his  conversion  into 
Arabia,  and  returned  from  thence  to  Damascus. 
We  know  nothing  whatever  of  this  visit  to  Arabia: 
to  what  district  Saul  went,  how  long  he  stayed,  or 
for  what  purpose  he  went  there.^  From  the  anti- 
thetical way  in  which  it  is  opposed  to  a  visit  to  the 
Apostles  at  Jerusalem,  we  infer  that  it  took  pboe 
biSote  he  deliberately  committed  himself  to  the 
task  of  proclaiming  Jesus  as  the  Christ;  and  also, 
with  some  probabiSty,  that  he  was  seeking  seclu- 
sion, in  order  that,  by  conferring  "  not  with  flesh 
and  blood,"  but  with  the  Lord  hi  the  Spirit,  he 
might  receive  more  deeply  into  his  mind  the  com- 
mission  given  him  at  his  couvenion.  That  Saul 
did  not  spend  the  greater  portion  of  the  « three 
years  "  at  Damascus  seems  probable,  for  these  two 
reasons:  (1)  that  the  anger  of  the  Jews  was  not 
lilcely  to  have  borne  in&  two  or  three  years  of 
such  a  life  as  Saul's  now  was  without  growing  to  a 
height;  and  (2)  that  ^e  disciples  at  Jerusalem 
would  not  have  been  likely  to  mistrust  Saul  as 
they  did,  if  they  had  heard  of  him  as  preaching 
Jesus  at  Damascus  for  the  same  considerable 
period.  But  it  does  not  follow  that  Saul  was  in 
Arabia  all  the  time  he  was  not  disputing  at  Da- 
mascus. For  all  that  we  know  to  the  contrary  he 
may  have  gone  to  Antloeh  or  Tarsus  or  anywhere 
else,  or  he  may  have  remained  silent  at  Damascus 
for  some  time  after  returning  from  Arabia. 

Now  that  we  have  arrirwl  at  Saul's  departure 
from  Damascus,  we  are  again  upcm  historical 
ground,  and  have  the  double  eridence  of  St  Luke 
in  tbe  Acts,  and  of  the  Apostle  in  his  2d  Epistle 
to  the  Corinthians.  According  to  the  former,  the 
Jews  lay  in  wait  for  Saul,  intending  to  kill  him, 
and  watched  the  gates  of  the  city  that  he  might 
not  escape  flnom  them.  Knowing  this,  the  disci- 
ples took  him  by  night  and  let  him  down  hi  a 

V 

a  •  Paul  Informs  us,  Gal.  iv.  26,  that  one  of  the 
aames  nf  SInal  in  Arabia  was  Bagar.  No  other 
▼ritar  mentlona  snoh  a  name,  and  the  Apostle  may  be 
mppoaed  to  have  learned  the  foet  daring  his  visit  to 
Shat  oonntzy  (Gal.  i.  17).  This  contaet  between  the 
k«o  paaaa^M  is  certainly  ramarkable.  <<  It  is  diflteult 
to  rarict  the  thoui^ht,"  says  Stanly  (Slfn.  f  Pal.  p. 
10,  Amer.  ed.),  "  that  Paul  may  have  stood  upon  the 
*o(!ks  of  Sinai,  and  heard  from  Arab  lips  the  oft  ve- 
aMted  *  If  agar/  —  *  rock,*  Baggatttng  tbm  doable  mean- 
Bff  '*  to  which  he  aUndas  in  the  epistle.  (See  EUaam, 
lol  il.  p.  978,  .Iniar.  ed.)  H 
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basket  from  the  waU.  Aeeordlng  Ut  St.  Fnd  (I 
Cor.  xi.  82)  it  was  the  ethnareh  nudo-  Arotas  the 
king  who  watched  ibr  him,  desiring  to  apprahentf 
him.  There  is  no  difficulty  in  reconciling  the  two 
statements.  We  might  slmilariy  say  that  our 
Lord  was  pnt  to  deaSi  either  by  the  Jews  or  by 
tbe  Roman  eovemor.  There  is  more  difBcnlfy  in 
ascertaining  bow  an  officer  of  Ung  Aretas  thoold 
be  governing  in  Damascus,  and  why  be  ihonld 
lend  himself  to  the  designs  of  the  Jews.  But  wa 
learn  tnm  secular  history  that  the  af&in  of  Da- 
mascus were,  at  the  time,  in  such  an  unsettled 
state  as  to  make  the  narrative  not  improbable. 
[Arbtas.]  Having  esci^mi  ftxmi  Damascns,  Saul 
betook  himaelf  to  JerusiJem,  and  there  **  assajcd 
to  Join  himself  to  the  disciples;  but  they  were  all 
afraid  of  him,  and  believed  not  that  he  was  a  ^»- 
dple."  In  this  natural  but  trying  difficulty  Saudi 
was  befriended  by  one  whoee  name  was  hencelbfth 
closely  ssaociated  with  his.  Bantabag  beeam«  his 
sponsor  to  the  Apoetlee  and  Church  at  Jerusalon, 
assuring  them  —  from  some  personal  knowledge, 
we  must  presume  —  of  the  facts  of  Sanl*s  conver- 
sion and  subsequent  behavior  at  Damascus.  It 
is  noticeable  that  the  sefin^  and  htaring  are  still 
the  leading  features  in  the  conversion,  and  the 
name  of  Jesus  in  the  preachiag.  Barnabas  de- 
clared bow  '<  Saul  had  seen  the  Tjord  in  the  way, 
and  that  he  bad  spoken  to  bhn,  and  how  that  he 
bad  preached  boldly  at  Damascus  in  the  name  of 
Jesus."  Bamaiias*  introduction  removed  the  fean 
of  the  Apostles,  and  Paul  *•  was  with  them  coming 
in  and  going  out  at  Jerusalem.**  His  Hel]enist]> 
cal  education  made  him,  like  Stephen,  a  suoceeefnl 
disputant  ngunst  the  "Grecians;**  and  it  is  not 
strange  that  the  former  penecutor  was  sing^  oat 
ftt>m  the  other  believers  as  the  ol^ject  of  a  murder- 
ous hosUlity.  He  was  therefore  again  urged  to 
iiee;  and  by  way  of  Cnearea  betook  himwif  to 
bis  native  city  Tarsus. 

In  the  Epistle  to  the  Gahdnns  St  Pad  adds 
eertain  particulars,  in  which  only  a  pciveise  and 
captious  criticism  could  see  anything  oontiadietory 
to  the  fikcts  just  related.  He  teOs  ns  that  his 
motive  for  going  up  to  Jemsslem  rather  than  any- 
where else  was  that  he  might  eee  Peter:  that  he 
abode  with  him  fifteen  days;  that  the  only  Apostles 
he  saw  were  Peter  and  James  the  Lord*s  brother; 
and  that  afterwards  he  came  into  the  regions  of 
Syria  and  Cilicia,^  remaining  unlmown  by  &e^, 
though  well-known  for  his  oonvenion,  to  tbe 
chorcbes  in  Judna  which  were  in  ChrisL  St. 
Paul*8  object  in  r^srring  to  this  connection  of  his 
with  those  who  were  Apoetles  before  him,  was  to 
show  that  he  had  never  accepted  his  apostlfship  as 
a  commission  fh>ni  them.  On  this  point  the  nar- 
rative in  the  Acts  entirely  sgrees  with  St.  Fan]*8 
own  earnest  asseverations  in  his  epistks.  He  re- 
ceived his  commission  fh>m  the  Lord  Jesus,  and 
abo  mediately  through  Ananias.    This  comma 


b  *  From  Acts  !x.  80  Paul  appean  to  have  lana 
by  aea  from  Oajwum  to  Tarsos ;  nor  does  ttw  oidv 
(«87ria  and  OUida"  In  Gal.  i.  81  nBrnasirfly  emmet 
with  this.  It  appean  to  have  bean  usval  to 
the  provinoss  In  that  order  (aee  Aeta  zv.  28, 41),  I 
that  was  the  ordar  of  the  land-roata  from  JOTiiaalem  ta 
Ciliela,  the  one  usually  taken.  Hence  Paul,  Id  tha 
Kplstle  to  the  Galatiaos,  as  above,  may  have  adheset 
to  It  from  the  fbroe  of  asaodadon,  thoogih  ho  neat  is 
8u}t  flnt  to  GiUda,  and  then 
slons  into  Syria. 
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hikiltd  A  speelal  dwlgimtfon  to  pt«Mh  Ohrlii  to 
kfao  lieotUn.  Upon  the  lattar  designation  he  did 
ooC  aet,  ontil  cireumstanees  opened  the  way  for  it 
But  he  at  onee  began  to  proeUim  Jeeut  as  the 
Chriat  to  his  own  eoontrymen.  Barnabae  Intro- 
daoed  him  to  the  Apoetlea,  not  aa  seeking  their 
■aoction,  bat  aa  having  seen  and  lieard  tSb  Lord 
Jesus,  and  as  having  boldly  spoken  ahvady  in  his 
name.  Probably  at  first,  Saul's  independence  aa 
an  Apoatle  of  Christ  was  not  distinctly  thought 
of,  either  by  himsdf  or  by  the  older  Apostles.  It 
waa  not  tiU  afterwards  that  it  became  so  impor- 
tant; and  then  the  reality  of  it  appeared  plainly 
from  a  lefetenee  to  the  beginning  of  his  Apostolic 
work. 

SL  Pmd  at  Antioeh, -- \VhflB  Saul  was  at 
Tarsus,  a  movement  was  going  on  at  Antiocb, 
whieh  raised  that  city  to  an  importance  second 
only  to  that  of  Jerusalem  itself  In  the  eariy  history 
of  tlie  Chnreh.  In  the  life  of  the  Apostle  of  the 
Gentiiee  Antioeh  daims  a  most  conspicuous  place. 
It  was  then)  that  the  preaching  of  the  Gospel  to 
the  Gientilee  first  took  root,  and  from  thence  that 
it  waa  afterwards  propagated.  Its  geographical 
poaitioD,  its  political  and  commercial  importance, 
and  the  presence  of  a  huge  and  powerfud  Jewish 
element  in  its  population,  were  the  mora  obvious 
ehanctertstics  which  adapted  it  for  such  a  use. 
There  eame  to  Antioeh,  when  the  persecution  wliich 
sroae  about  Stephen  scattered  upon  their  diflbrent 
roulea  the  disciples  who  had  bieen  assembled  at 
Jerusalem,  men  of  Cyprus  and  Cyrene,  eager  to 
tcU  all  who  would  hear  them  the  good  news  con- 
eemlng  the  Lord  Jesus.  Until  Antioeh  was  reached, 
Ihe  wwd  waa  apoken  *<  to  none  but  unto  Jews  only  ^' 
Acta  zL  19).  But  here  the  Gentiles  hIso  (0/ 
EXXiiret)  —  not,  aa  in  the  A.  V.,  •*  the  Grecians," 
—  were  amongst  the  hearers  of  the  word.  [See 
lole  6,  vol.  li.  p.  967.]  A  gnat  number  believed ; 
sod  when  this  was  reported  at  Jerusalem,  Barnabas 
•aa  sent  on  a  special  mission  to  Antioeh. 

As  the  ipork  grew  under  his  hands,  and  "  much 
people  waa  added  unto  the  Lord,**  Barnabas  felt 
the  need  of  help,  and  went  hijbself  to  Tarsus  to 
seek  Saul-  Pcesibly  at  Damascus,  certainly  at 
Jsmsalem,  he  had  been  a  witness  of  Saul's  energy 
and  devotedness,  and  skill  in  diaputationk  He  had 
been  drawn  to  him  by  the  bond  of  a  moat  broth- 
flriy  aflbetlon.  He  therefore  longed  for  him  as  a 
helper,  and  succeeded  in  bringing  him  to  Antioeh. 
There  they  bbond  together  unremittingly  for  •«  a 
whole  year,**  mixing  with  the  conatant  aawmbliea 
el  the  believers, and  ^<teaehing  much  people."  All 
this  time,  aa  St.  Luke  would  ^ve  us  to  understand, 
Saul  waa  snbonlinate  to  Bamabaa.  Until**  Saul" 
became  «•  Paul,'*  we  read  of  •*  Barnabas  and  Saul " 
(AeU  zL  aO,  sii.  S5,  ziii  a,  7).  Afterwards  the 
order  ebangca  to  **  Plaul  and  Barnabas.'*  It  seems 
rsasiinahki  to  oovdude  that  there  was  no  marked 
peeoliarity  in  the  teaching  of  Saul  during  the  An- 
tioeh period.  He  hekl  and  taught,  in  common 
with  the  other  Jewish  bdievars,  the  simple  faith  in 
Jesos  the  Christ,  crueifled  and  raised  from  the 
dead.  Nor  did  he  ever  afterwards  depart  from  the 
rimpKeity  of  this  fidth.  But  new  circumstances 
«irrad  o]*  new  questions;  and  then  It  was  to  Saul 
if  Tarsua  that  it  was  given  to  see,  mora  clearly 
than  any  othen  saw,  those  new  applications  of  the 
aid  tnith,  tboee  deep  and  world-wide  relations  of 
tl,  with  which  his  work  was  to  be  permanently 
Modated.  In  the  mean  time,  according  to  the 
flMthod  if  tlrt  Divine  flovemmsnt,  foots  wwt 
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sUantly  growing,  whieh  were  to  suggest  and  oea^ 
skm  the  ftitara  devetopments  of  fidth  and  praetleo, 
and  of  these  foeta  the  most  oonspicuons  was  tfe« 
unnrecedented  sfcwaslnn  of  Gentile  oraselvtes  at 
Antioeh. 

An  opportunity  soon  oocuirad,  of  which  Barnabas 
and  Saul  joyftiUy  availed  themadves,  ftv  proving 
the  afllwtion  of  these  new  disciples  towards  their 
brethren  at  Jerusalem,  and  for  knitthig  the  two 
communities  together  in  the  bonds  of  practical 
feUowship.  A  manifest  impulse  flnom  the  Hoi} 
Spirit  began  this  work.  Thera  came  «  prophets 
ttom  Jerosalem  to  Antioeh:  **and  there  stood  Bp 
one  of  them,  named  Agabus,  and  signified  ly  the 
Spirit  that  there  should  be  grsat  dearth  through* 
out  all  the  woiid.'*  The  <* prophets**  who  now 
arrived  may  have  been  the  Simeon  and  Ladus  and 
Manaen,  mentioned  in  ziii.  1,  besides  Agabus  and 
others.  Hie  predietioo  of  the  dearth  need  not 
have  been  purposeless;  it  would  naturally  have  a 
direct  reference  to  the  needs  of  the  poorer  brethren 
and  the  duty  of  the  richer.  It  is  obvious  that  the 
fulfillment  foUowed  doeely  upon  the  intimation  of 
the  coming  fomine.  For  the  disciples  at  Antk)eh 
detennined  to  send  contributions  immediately  to 
Jerusalem;  and  the  gift  was  conveyed  to  the  elden 
of  that  ohnreh  [at  Jerusalem  and  perhaps  of  the 
churehes  in  Judiea,  Acts  xi.  29]  by  the  hands  of 
Bamabaa  and  Saul.  The  time  of  this  dearth  is 
vaguely  designated  in  the  Acta  aa  the  reign  of 
Qandius.  It  is  ascertained  flt>m  Josephus's  hia> 
tory,  that  a  seven  femine  did  actually  prevail  io 
Judna,  and  especially  at  Jerusalem,  at  the  very 
time  fixed  by  the  event  recorded  in  Acts  xii.,  the 
death  of  Herod  Agrippa.  This  was  in  A.  d.  44. 
[A0ABU8.] 

It  could  not  have  been  necessary  for  the  mere 
safe  conduct  of  the  contribution  that  Barnabas  and 
Saul  should  go  in  person  to  Jerusalem.  We  an 
bound  to  SBO  in  the  relations  between  the  Mother- 
Chureh  and  that  of  Antioeh,  of  which  this  visit  is 
illustrative,  examples  of  the  deep  feeling  of  the 
necessity  of  union  which  dwelt  in  the  heart  of  the 
eariy  Church.  The  Apostles  did  not  go  forth  to 
teach  a  system,  but  to  enlarge  a  body.  The  Spirit 
which  directed  and  ftarthered  their  bibors  was  «» 
sentially  the  Spirit  of  felbwship.  By  this  Spirit 
Saul  of  Tanus  was  being  pnctically  trained  in 
strict  cooperation  with  his  elden  in  the  Chiuch. 
The  habits  which  he  learnt  now  were  to  aid  In 
guarding  him  at  a  later  time  from  supposing  that 
the  independence  which  he  was  bound  to  claim, 
should  involve  the  slightest  breach  or  loosening  of 
the  bonds  of  the  nniveml  brotherliood. 

Having  discharged  their  errand,  Barnabas  and 
Saol  returned  to  Antioeh,  bringing  with  them 
another  helper,  John  somamed  Mark,  sister*!  sov 
to  Barnabas.  [SiaTBR*8  Son,  Amer.  ed.]  n» 
work  of  profrfiesying  and  teaching  was  resumed. 
Several  of  the  oldest  and  most  honored  of  tlio 
believen  in  Jesus  wen  expounding  the  way  o(  God 
and  organising  the  Church  in  that  btisy  metrop- 
olis. TravellCTs  were  bicessantiy  passhig  to  and 
fro.  Antioeh  was  in  constant  oommunic&on  with 
dbeia,  wHh  Cyprus,  with  all  the  neighboring  conn- 
tries.  Hie  question  must  have  foroed  itsdf  upon 
hundreds  of  the  «*  Christians  **  at  Antfoch,  *<  What 
ia  the  meaning  of  this  foith  of  ours,  of  this  bap- 
tism, of  this  incorporation,  of  this  kijogdom  of  the 
Son  of  God,  for  ikt  worldt  The  Gospel  is  not 
ibr  JudsBa  akme:  hen  an  we  called  by  it  at  Ad> 
tioeh.    b  it  meant  to  stop  hen?'*    The  Chonli 
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MM  pvq^iMDt  with  a  great  movwnent,  and  the  time 
Df  bo*  daliverjr  was  at  hand.  VVa  forget  the  whole 
method  of  the  Divine  work  in  the  nnrtuiv  of  tne 
Choreh,  if  we  aicribe  to  the  impuket  of  the  Uolj 
Ghoet  any  theatrical  luddenoeM,  and  diioonnect 
them  from  the  thoughta  which  were  brooding  in 
the  minda  of  the  diadplki.  At  evny  point  we  find 
both  cireumitanow  and  inward  raaaoninga  prepar- 
ing the  criais.  Something  of  direct  expectation 
leemi  to  be  implied  in  what  ie  eaid  of  the  leaden 
of  the  Church  at  Antioch,  that  they  were  *'  min- 
iitering  to  the  Lord|  and  fluting,"  when  the  Holy 
Ohoit  apoke  to  them.  Without  doubt  they  knew 
U  for  a  leal  let  upon  previous  surmises,  when  the 
voice  came  clearly  to  the  general  mind,  "  Separate 
me  Barnabas  and  Saul  &  the  work  whenunto  I 
have  called  them."  That  '*  work"  was  partially 
known  already  to  the  Christians  of  Antioch:  who 
eould  be  so  fit  for  it  as  the  two  brotbsra  in  tlie 
fidth  and  in  mutual  aflaction,  the  son  of  exhorta- 
tion, and  the  highly  accomplished  and  undaunted 
convert  who  had  from  the  first  been  called  **a 
ehosen  vessel,  to  bear  the  name  of  the  Lord  be- 
fore the  Gentiles,  and  kings,  and  the  people  of 
Isnel"? 

When  we  look  back,  from  the  higher  ground  of 
St  Paul's  apostolic  activity,  to  the  years  that  passed 
tietween  his  conversbn  and  the  firrt  missionary 
journey,  we  cannot  obeerve  without  reverence  the 
patient  humility  with  which  Saul  waited  for  his 
Master's  time.  He  did  not  say  for  once  only, 
**  Ljord,  what  wilt  thou  have  me  to  do?"  Obe- 
dience to  Christ  was  thenceforth  his  ruling  prin- 
dpleb  Submitting,  as  he  believed,  to  his  Lord's 
direction,  he  was  content  to  work  for  a  long  time 
as  tlie  subordinate  colleague  of  his  seniors  in  the 
faith.  He  was  thus  the  better  prepared,  when  the 
coll  came,  to  act  with  the  authority  which  that  call 
conferred  upon  him.  He  left  Antioch,  however, 
still  the  second  to  Barnabas.  Everything  was  done 
with  orderly  gravity  in  the  sending  forth  of  the 
two  missionaries.  'Hieir  brethren,  aftisr  fasting  and 
prayer,  laid  their  hands  on  tliem,  and  so  they  de- 
parted. 

The  firtt  Mmionary  Journey.  —  Much  must 
have  been  hid  from  Barnabas  and  Saul  as  to  the 
issues  of  the  journey  on  which  they  embarked. 
But  one  thing  was  clear  to  them,  that  they  were 
tent  forth  to  tpeak  the  word  of  God,  They  did 
not  go  in  their  own  name  or  for  their  own  pur- 
noses:  they  were  instruments  for  uttering  what  the 
Eternal  God  Himself  was  saying  to  men.  We 
shall  find  in  the  history  a  peifecUy  definite  repre- 
sentation of  what  St  Paul  announced  and  taught 
as  he  journeyed  fWmi  city  to  city.  But  the  mit 
eharscteristio  fleature  of  his  teaching  was  tiie  abso- 
lute conviction  that  he  was  only  the  bearer  of  a 
heavenly  message.  It  is  idle  to  discuss  St  Paul's 
eharacter  or  views  without  recognising  this  fiict 
We  are  compelled  to  think  of  him  as  of  a  man 
who  was  capable  of  cherishing  such  a  conviction 
with  perfect  assurance.  We  an  bound  to  bear  in 
mind  the  unspeakable  influence  which  tliat  convio- 
tkm  must  have  exerted  upon  his  nature.  The 
writer  of  the  Acts  proceeds  upon  the  same  assomp- 
tkm.  He  tells  us  that  ss  soon  ss  Baniabas  and 
Saul  reached  Cyprus,  they  began  to  »*announoe 
this  word  of  God." 

The  second  hei  to  be  observed  Is,  that  fbr  the 
pnsaent  ther  delivered  thdr  message  in  the  syna- 
loguss  of  the  Jews  only.  [Stkaoooubs,  Amer. 
id^     Tliey  trod  the  old  path  till  thqr  shoukl  be 
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dimwii  out  of  It  But  when  they  had  gone  teeiqih 
the  island,  fh>m  Salamis  to  Paphoe,  th^  were  called 
upon  to  explain  their  doctrine  to  ao  enuDSut  Gen- 
tile, Seigius  Paulus,  tlie  proconsul.  This  Bomac 
officer,  like  so  many  of  his  countrymen,  had  ainady 
come  under  the  influence  of  Jewish  teaching i  hot 
it  was  in  the  corrupt  form  of  msgical  pRtanriooa. 
which  throve  so  luxuriantly  upon  the  godless  er» 
dulity  of  that  sge.  A  Jew,  named  Bagesoa,  oi 
Elymas,  a  magut  and  false  prophet,  had  attaefaed 
himself  to  the  governor,  and  had  no  donbi  inter- 
ested his  mind,  for  he  was  an  intelligent  man,  with 
what  he  had  told  him  of  the  history  and  bopea  eC 
the  Jews.  [Elymas.]  Acoordin^y,  when  Sffgias 
Paulus  heard  of  the  strange  teadien  mho  was 
announcing  to  the  Jews  tte  advent  of  their  trae 
Messiah,  m  wished  to  see  thcni,and  sent  for  them. 
The  impostor,  instinctively  hating  the  Apnstiss, 
and  seeing  his  influence  over  the  pnooneol  in 
danger  of  perishing,  did  what  he  ocmld  to  with- 
stand them.  Then  Saul,  «<  who  is  also  called  FIbbI," 
denouncing  Elymas  in  remaricaUe  terma,  dedsnd 
against  h£a  God's  sentence  of  tempotary  faliiid- 
ness.  The  blindness  immediately  fsfls  upon  him; 
and  the  proconsul,  moved  by  the  scene  and  per- 
suaded by  the  teachkng  of  the  Apostle,  beeomea  a 
believer. 

lliera  is  a  singolsr  parallelism  in  several  points 
between  the  history  of  St  Pwil  and  that  of  Si. 
Peter  in  the  Acts.  Banr  presents  it  in  a  highly 
e&ctive  form  (Pait/tM,  p.  91,  Ae.),  to  support  his 
theory  of  the  composition  of  this  book;  and  this  ie 
one  of  the  services  which  he  has  inddentafly  ren- 
dered to  the  f^  underrtandfng  of  the  eaiiy  history 
of  the  Churoh.  Thus  St  Paul*s  disoomatue  o( 
Elymas  reminds  us  of  St  Peter's  denimeiataon  of 
Simon  Msgus.  llie  two  incidents  bring  strcocly 
before  us  one  of  the  great  adverse  eleinents  mth 
which  the  Gospel  had  to  contend  in  that  age. 
Everywhen  there  were  counterfeits  of  the  spiritaal 
powers  which  the  Apostles  churned  and  put  forth. 
It  was  neoessaiy  for  the  preachers  of  Christ,  not 
so  much  to  prove  themselves  stronger  than  the 
magksians  and  soothsayen,  as  to  guaid  against 
being  confounded  with  them.  One  distimcuishing 
mark  of  the  troe  servants  of  the  S|Nrit  wonUi  be 
tihat  of  not  trad&ng  upon  thdr  spiritual  powen 
(Acts  viii.  20).  Another  wonU  be  that  of  shun- 
ning every  sort  of  oonoealment  and  artifice,  and 
courting  the  daylight  of  open  truth.  St  Paul's 
Ungusge  to  Elymas  is  studiously  direoted  to  the 
reproof  of  the  tricks  of  the  religious  hopoetor. 
The  Apostle,  fbll  of  the  true  Holy  Ghost,  boked 
steadily  on  the  deceiver,  spoke  hi  the  name  of  a 
God  of  light  and  righteousness  and  stnughtforward 
ways,  and  put  Ibrth  the  power  of  that  God  for  thn 
vindication  of  truth  against  delusion.  The  pun- 
ishment of  Elymas  was  itself  symbolical,  and  con- 
veyed "  teaching  of  the  Lord."  ,  He  had  ohoesQ 
to  creste  a  spiritual  darkness  around  him;  and 
now  there  fell  upon  him  a  mist  and  a  ilsilinsss, 
and  he  went  about,  sseking  some  one  to  lead  him 
by  the  hand.  If  on  readhig  this  sooount  we  refer 
to  St  Peter's  reproof  of  Simon  Magus,  we  shsdl 
be  struck  by  the  differences  as  well  as  the 
lance  which  we  shall  observe.  But  we  shall 
doubtedly  gain  a  stronger  impression  of  this 
of  the  ApostoUo  work,  namely,  the  oonflict  to  ba 
waged  b^ween  the  Spirit  of  Christ  and  of  the 
Church,  and  the  evil  spirits  of  a  dark  supep-«titk» 
to  which  men  were  surrendering  thenvelvea  m 
sbves.    We  shall  Mi  the  worth  and  power  ef  tM 
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iMdid  and  opa  tompsr  in  which  alone  Si.  Pinl 
iroold  uoM—ud  Ids  came;  and  in  the  oonveraion 
of  Sogios  FMihit  we  ebafl  lee  an  ezemplarj  type 
of  manj  Hetoriei  to  be  won  by  (he  tnith  over 


Thii  point  is  made  a  special  crisis  in  the  history 
of  the  Apoelle  by  the  writer  of  the  AcU.  Haul 
now  beootnee  Paul,  and  begins  to  take  praeedenoe 
of  Barnabas.  Notbini;  is  said  to  explain  the 
ehsnge  of  name.  No  nader  could  reeist  the  temp- 
tatioo  of  snpposing  that  there  nnist  be  some  oon- 
ocetioii  betiwen  Saul's  new  name  and  that  of  his 
distingviahed  Roman  convert  Rut  on  reflection  it 
dees  not  seem  probable  tliat  St.  Paul  would  eitlier 
have  wiaiied,  or  have  consented  to  change  his  own 
name  for  that  of  a  distinguished  oonTert.  If  j^e 
pat  Salens  Panlw  aside,  we  know  that  it  was  ex- 
osedingly  common  for  Jews  to  bear,  besides  their 
own  Jewish  name,  another  liorrowed  ftam  the  coun- 
try with  which  they  had  become  connected.  (See 
CooylMtBn  and  Howson,  L  168,  for  ftiU  illostra- 
tiotts.)  Thus  we  liave  Simeon  also  named  Niger, 
Danabas  also  named  Justus,  John  also  named  Mar- 
eos.  There  is  no  reason  therdbre  why  Saul  should 
not  hafve  liome  flrom  infimey  the  other  name  of 
I^L  In  that  esse  he  would  be  Saul  amongst  his 
own  eowitrymen,  Paulns  amongst  the  GenUles. 
And  wa  must  understand  St.  Lulce  as  wishing  to 
mark  strongly  the  tnutsition  point  between  Saul's 
actinty  amongst  his  own  countrymen,  and  his  new 
Uiors  as  the  Apostle  of  the  Gentiles,  by  calUng 
him  Saul  only,  during  the  first,  and  PanI  only 


The  eonTgnsion  of  Sergius  Psnhis  may  be  said, 
psriiaps,  to  mark  the  beginning  of  the  work 
amongst  the  Gentiles;  otherwise,  it  was  not  in 
Oypms  that  any  diange  took  phu»  in  the  method 
hitherto  foUowed  by  ^unabas  and  Saul  in  preach- 
ing the  Gospel  llieir  public  addresses  were  as 
yet  confined  to  tlie  synagogues;  but  it  vras  soon  to 
be  otherwise.  From  P^>hos,  **  Paul  and  his  com- 
pany **  set  sail  for  the  mainhuid,  and  arrired  at 
PersEa  hi  PkmphyUa,  wliere  the  heart  of  their  com* 
pankm  John  foiled  htm,  and  he  returned  to  Jeru- 
lalem.  [Pbroa.]  From  Perga  they  trarelled  on  to 
a  plaea,  obecnre  in  secular  history,  but  most  memo- 
rsble  in  the  history  of  the  kingdom  of  Christ,  — 
Antiodi  in  Pisidia.  [Axnocn  in  Pisidia.]  Here 
•'  thej  went  into  the  synagogue  on  the  sabbsth  day, 
mnd  sat  down.**  Small  as  the  pkce  was,  it  con- 
tained its  ookmy  of  Jews,  and  with  them  proselytes 
who  wonhipped  the  God  of  the  Jews.  The  degree 
to  wUeh  the  Jews  had  spread  and  settled  themselves 
over  the  worU,  and  the  influence  they  had  gained 
ofar  the  more  respectable  of  their  Gentile  neigh- 
bcn,  and  especially  over  the  women  of  the  better 
diss,  aie  focta  difikult  to  appreciate  Justly,  but 
proved  by  undoubted  evidence,  and  very  important 
for  ns  to  bear  in  mind.  This  IMsidian  Antloch 
■ay  Imve  been  more  Jewish  than  most  similar 
towns,  hnt  it  was  not  more  so  than  many  of  much 


a  •  A  tttlto  more  promlnsnoe  should  prabaUy  be 
given  bare  to  the  ooeumnoe  with  which  this  change 
of  name  is  nssodated,  a-sd  to  the  oommnnioatioQ  of 
ipMtoal  powwr  which  seems  to  have  marked  the 
truafor  of  preoedenoe  In  the  Joint  mimion  The 
■nitiac  of  Bymas  with  bllndneMi  was  the  first  n^'taele 
wbien  the  Apostle  wrenght;  and  miraelee  wm«  the 
■slrnsalsil|wd  cradsntials  or  '< signs  of  an  Bpoetle ''  (2 
Oor  xlt  12).  AtthiaJunetamheBppears  tohavers- 
rn  special  amtuntioH  to  the  apos..eship  tc 
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greater  siae  and  importance.  What  took  pkMt 
here  in  the  synagogue  and  in  tiie  dty  is  interest- 
ing to  us  not  only  on  account  of  ito  bearing  on  the 
history,  but  also  because  it  represents  more  or  less 
ezsetly  what  afterwsrds  oocurred  in  many  other 
pkcea. 

It  cannot  be  without  design  that  we  have  single 
but  detoiled  examples  given  us  in  the  Acts,  of  the 
various  kinds  of  addresses  which  St.  Paul  used  to 
ddirer  in  appealing  to  his  different  audiences.  He 
had  to  address  himself,  in  the  course  of  Ills  mia- 
sionary  htbors,  to  Jews,  knowing  and  receiving  the 
Scriptures;  to  ignorant  barbarians:  to  cultivated 
GredkS;  to  mobs  enraged  against  himsdf  person* 
ally;  to  magistrates  and  kings.  It  is  an  inesti- 
mable help  in  studying  the  Apostle  and  his  work, 
that  we  have  specimens  of  the  tone  and  the  arga- 
ments  he  was  accustomed  to  use  in  all  these  situa- 
tions. These  wiU  be  noticed  in  their  places.  In 
what  be  said  at  the  synagogue  in  Antioch,  we 
recogniae  the  type  of  the  addneses  in  which  he 
would  introduce  his  message  to  his  Jewish  fellow- 
countrymen. 

The  Apostles  »  of  Christ  sat  stUl  with  the  rest  of 
the  assembly,  whilst  the  Law  and  the  Propheti 
were  read.  They  and  their  audience  were  united 
in  m-erence  for  the  sacred  books.  Then  the  rulen 
of  the  synagogue  sent  to  invite  them,  as  strangen 
but  brethren,  to  speak  any  word  of  exhortation 
which  might  be  in  them  to  the  people.  Paul  stood 
up,  and  iMckoning  vrith  his  hand,  he  spoke.  —The 
speech  is  given  in  Acto  xiii.  16-41.  Tlie  eliarao- 
teristics  we  observe  in  it  sre  these.  The  speaksr 
begins  by  acknowledging  ^  the  God  of  this  people 
Isnel.**  He  ascribes  to  him  the  calling  out  of  the 
nation  and  the  conduct  of  ite  subsequent  history. 
He  touches  on  tlie  chief  pointo  of  that  history  np 
to  the  reign  of  Davids  whom  he  brings  out  into 
prominence.  He  then  names  Jbbob  bs  the  prom- 
ised Sou  of  David.  To  conrey  some  knowledge  of 
Jesus  to  the  minds  of  his  hearere,  he  recounto  the 
chief  focte  of  the  gospd  history;  the  preparatory 
preaching  and  baptism  of  John  (of  which  the  ru- 
mor had  spread  perhaps  to  Antioch) ;  the  condem- 
nation of  Jesus  by  the  rulen  **  who  knew  neither 
him  nor  theprophete,**  and  his  reaurrection.  That 
resurrection  is  declared  to  he  the  fulfillment  of  all 
God*s  promises  of  life,  given  to  the  fetliers. 
Through  Jesus,  therefore,  is  now  proclaimed  by 
God  Himself  the  forgireness  of  sins  and  foil  justi- 
fication. The  Apostle  concludes  by  drawing  fit>m 
the  propheU  a  warning  against  unbelief.  If  tliis 
is  an  authentic  example  of  Paul's  preaching,  it  was 
impossible  for  Peter  or  John  to  start  more  exdvh 
si^'d}'  from  the  Jewish  covenant  and  promises  than 
did  the  Apostle  of  the  Gentiles.  How  entvdy  this 
discourse  resembles  those  of  St.  Peter  and  of  Ste- 
phen in  the  earlier  ehapten  of  the  Acto !  There  is 
only  one  specially  Pauline  touch  in  the  whole,  — 
the  words  in  ver.  39,  **  By  Him  all  that  beliereare 
justified  from  all  things,  from  which  ye  could  not 


which  he  bad  been  called,  «being  filled  with  tin 
Holy  Qhost,**  not  for  the  first  time,  but  In  a  special 
sense.  With  the  dirioe  afflatus  upon  him,  he  at^ 
dressed  the  aoroerer  with  the  authority  of  an  apostls 
of  the  Lord,  and  with  a  superoAtara]  dbet  Thli  at. 
testation  of  his  apostolic  ooaimlsBlon  would  natniatty 
be  deeldve  with  Barnabas,  and  may  aeeoont  for  the 
qoiet  asaamptlon,  with  the  new  name,  hj  his  i 
ate,  of  the  leaderdilp  from  this  point.  SIT 
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be  JuiCified  by  the  kw  of  Moms."  ^  Efidntij 
fMated  io,"  mjt  Bear  (p.  103),  who  thinka  we  an 
dfiing  with  a  mere  fietion,  <*to  praveni  the  apeeeh 
from  appeariiig  too  PettiDe,and  togife  it  a  lUgfatlj 
Pauline  air."  Certainlj,  it  aounds  like  an  tSio  of 
the  epistles  to  the  Romans  and  Galatians.  But 
ii  there  therefore  the  slightest  iiioongruitj  hetween 
this  and  the  other  parts  of  the  address?  Does 
not  that  *« forgiveness  of  sins"  which  St.  Petsr  and 
St.  Paul  proclaimed  with  the  most  perfect  agree- 
ment, connect  itself  naturallj,  in  the  thoughts  of 
one  exercised  by  the  law  as  Saul  of  Tarsus  had 
beeUf  with  justification  not  by  the  law  but  by 
grace  ?  If  we  suppose  that  Saul  had  accepted  Just 
the  faith  which  the  older  Apostles  held  in  Jesus  of 
Naaaretb,  the  Messiah  of  the  Jews,  crucified  and 
nised  ftom  the  dead  according  to  the  teaching  of 
the  prophets,  and  in  the  remUiaion  of  sins  through 
him  confirmed  by  the  gift  of  the  Holy  Ghost;  and 
that  he  had  (ftao  had  thoee  experiences,  not  Imoaii 
to  the  oUer  Apostles,  of  which  we  see  the  working 
in  the  epistles  to  the  Romans  and  the  Galatians; 
Ihis  speech,  in  all  its  parts,  is  precisely  what  we 
might  expect;  this  is  the  very  teachhig  which  the 
Apostle  of  the  Gentiles  must  hare  everywhere  and 
always  set  forth,  when  he  was  speaking  **  God*s 
word  *'  for  the  first  time  to  an  assembly  of  his  fel- 
iow-oountrymen. 

The  discourse  thus  epitomissd  produced  a  strong 
Impnasioo;  and  the  hearen  (not  **Uie  Gentiles")  <* 
requested  the  Apoetles  to  repeat  their  message  on 
the  next  Sabbath.  During  the  week  so  much  inter- 
sst  was  excited  by  the  teaching  of  the  Apoetles, 
that  on  the  Sabt>ath  day  ^'  almost  the  whole  city 
eame  together,  to  hear  the  word  of  God."  It  vras 
this  concern  of  the  Gentiles  which  appean  to  hare 
first  alienated  the  minds  of  the  Jews  from  what 
they  had  heard.  They  were  filled  with  envy.  They 
probably  felt  that  there  was  a  difierence  between 
those  efibrts  to  gain  Gentile  proselytes  in  which 
they  had  themselves  been  so  successful,  and  this 
m<w  preaching  of  a  MessUh  in  whom  a  justification 
which  the  Law  could  not  give  was  ofibsed  to  men. 
The  eagerness  of  the  Gentiles  to  hear  may  hare 
eonfirmed  their  instinctive  apinvhensions.  The 
Jewish  envy  once  roused  became  a  power  of  deadly 
hostility  to  the  Gospel;  and  these  Jews  at  Antioch 
set  themselves  to  oppose  bitterly  the  words  which 
Paul  spoke.  We  bire  here,  thoefore,  a  new  phase 
in  the  history  of  the  Gospel.  In  these  foreign 
eountries  it  is  not  the  Croes  or  Nazareth  which  is 
most  immediately  repulsire  to  the  Jews  in  the  pro- 
elaimiiig  of  Jesus.  It  is  the  wound  given  to  Jewish 
importance  in  the  asMciation  of  Gentiles  with  Jews 
as  the  reoeiven  of  the  good  tidings.  If  the  Gentiles 
had  been  aaked  to  become  Jews,  no  oflense  would 
hare  been  taken.  But  the  proclamation  of  the 
Christ  could  not  be  thus  governed  and  restrained. 
It  overieiqped,  by  its  own  foree,  these  narrowing 
methods.  It  was  felt  to  be  addressed  not  to  one 
nation  only,  but  to  mankind. 

The  new  opposition  brought  out  new  action  on 
the  part  of  the  Apostles.  R^ected  by  the  Jews, 
they  became  bold  and  outspoken,  and  turned  from 
them  to  the  Gentiles.  They  remembered  and  de- 
clared what  the  prophets  bad  foretold  of  the  en- 
lightening and  <teUverance  of  the  whole  world. 

•  ^  Thfl  bssl  ooplsB  omit  ri  t0r^  after  v«p«KiAovr. 

H. 
ft  *  Hicse  woman  of  ths  higher  class  wwe  Goittls 
who  had  cmhraoed  Judaism,  snd  eoold  be 
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In  ipsiking  to  the  Gentiles,  tkonfeie,  Ikey  mn 
sunply  lulfiQuig  the  promise  of  the  CoveeaiiL  The 
gift,  we  obeenre,  of  which  the  Jews  were  dc|inving 
themselves,  and  which  the  GcDtiks  who  beiiered 
were  aoeepting,  is  described  as  *«  eternal  lile  "  ( * 
alSinot  (m4i)*  It  was  the  life  of  iHueh  the  riser 
Jesus  was  the  fountain,  which  Peter  and  Jftfan  had 
declared  at  Jerusalem,  and  of  irtiidi  all  ads  ai 
healing  were  set  forth  as  signs.  Thb  waa  now 
poured  out  largely  upon  the  Gentilss.  llie  weed 
of  the  Lord  was  published  widely,  and  had  much 
fiiiit  Henoeforth,  Paul  and  Baniahos  knew  it  to 
be  their  oommission,  —  not  the  less  to  pieeisit  llisit 
message  to  Jews  first;  but  in  the  abesnoa  of  aa 
adequate  Jewish  medium  to  deal  directly  with  the 
Gentilea.  But  this  expansioo  of  the  Goepel  wsfk 
bought  with  it  rtew  difficulties  and  daagcn.  At 
Antioch  now,  as  in  ctwy  city  afterwarda,  th<  m- 
believing  Jews  used  their  influenoe  with  tlieir  owe 
adherenta  among  the  Gentiles,  and  cspeclaD>  the 
women  of  the  higher  dass,^  to  persuade  the  author- 
ities or  the  popidace  to  persecute  the  Apostles,  and 
to  drive  th«m  fh>m  the  plaee. 

With  their  own  spirits  raised,  and  amidst  moeh 
enthusiasm  of  their  disciples,  Paul  and  Baraabar 
now  tmvelled  on  to  leonium,  where  the  oeeurrenesi 
at  Antioch  were  repeated,  and  from  tiienee  to  tbi 
Lycaonian  country  which  contained  the  eitiea  Lya- 
tra  and  Derbe.  Here  they  had  to  deal  with  nndv- 
iliied  heathens.  At  Lystre  the  healing  of  a  cHppk 
took  plaee,  the  narrmtire  of  which  runs  very  puwl- 
lel  to  the  account  of  the  similar  act  done  by  Petei 
and  John  at  the  gate  of  the  Temple.  Hie  agree- 
ment becomes  closer,  if  we  insert  here,  with  Lacb- 
mann,  before  «*  Stand  upright  on  thy  feet,"  the 
words  "  I  say  unto  thee  in  the  name  of  the  Lord 
Jesus  Christ'*  The  parallel  leads  us  to  observe 
more  disttnetly  that  erery  mcsacnger  of  Jeans 
Christ  was  a  herakl  of  Ufe.  The  spiritoal  lile«- 
the  (^  al«(riot-- which  was  of  faith,  ia  illoatnted 
and  expounded  by  the  invigotation  of  impotent 
limba.  The  same  truth  was  to  be  conveyed  to  the 
inhabitants  of  Jerusalem  and  to  the  heathens  of  Ly- 
eaonia.  The  act  was  received  naturally  b>  theee 
pagans.  Iliey  took  the  Apostles  for  gi^ls,  calling 
Barnabas,  who  was  of  the  mora  imposing  presence, 
Zeus  (Jupiter),  and  Paul,  who  was  the  chief 
speaker,  Hermes  (Msreurios).  This  mistake,  fol- 
lowed up  by  the  attempt  to  ofler  sacrifices  to  them, 
gives  occasion  to  the  recording  of  an  address,  in 
which  we  see  a  type  of  what  the  Apostles  would 
say  to  an  ignorant  pagan  audience.  [Ltstka, 
Amer.  ed.J  Appeals  to  the  Scriptures,  refeiences 
to  the  God  of  Abrsham  and  Isaac  and  Jacob,  vouU 
hare  bean  out  of  place.  The  Apostles  name  the 
Liring  God,  who  nmde  heaven  aiid  earth  ard  the 
sea  and  all  things  therein,  the  God  of  the  whole 
world  and  all  the  nations  in  it.  Thcj  dcduf 
themselves  to  be  his  messengers.  Thef  cxpatftAi 
upon  the  tokens  of  Himself  which  the  Paiker  el 
men  hsd  not  withheld,  in  that  He  did  than  good, 
sending  rein  trom  heaven  end  fhiitfhl  scasone,  tLe 
supporten  of  life  and  joy.  They  ptotest  that  ia  r»> 
storing  the  cripple  they  had  oidy  acted  aa  instiu* 
ments  of  the  Living  God.  They  thcBseives  were 
not  gods  but  human  beings  of  like  passioiis  wUh 
the  Lyeaonians.    The  Living  God  was  now  nani* 


ssot  who 


easily  exeltsd  against  a 

them  by  the  eimfty 

(8se  Acts  xiil.  ISO,  and  zvtt.  4.) 
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MiDf  Himalf  mora  dearly  (o  men,  dflnriiif  that 
bMMaforth  the  natkmt  should  not  walk  in  their  own 
waji,  but  his.  They  therefore  eaU  upon  the  pM>- 
pfe  to  give  ap  the  vmitics  of  idol  worship,  and  to 
feom  to  the  liTing  God  (oomp.  1  Thess.  i.  9,  10). 
In  this  addnas,  tlM  name  of  Jesus  does  not  oceur. 
It  is  easy  to  undeiBtand  that  the  Apostles  preached 
Him  aa  the  Son  of  that  lAwiog  Qod  to  whom  they 
bora  witoess,  telling  the  people  of  his  death  and 
lesmrection,  and  announcing  his  coming  again. 

Although  the  people  of  Lyatra  had  bem  so  ready 
to  worship  Paul  and  BamabaSi  the  repulse  of  their 
Mfliiti'ons  instmots  appears  to  have  proToiced  them, 
■Ml  they  allowed  thonselves  to  be  posoaded  into 
heslilifcy  by  Jews  who  eame  ftom  Antioch  and  Ico- 
■OHB,  ao  that  they  attacked  Paul  with  stones,  and 
tlMNiglit  they  had  killed  him.     He  reoOTered,  how- 

r,  aa  the  disciples  were  standing  round  him,  and 
mtfun  into  the  dty.  llie  oat  day  he  left  it 
with  Bamabea,  and  went  to  Derbe,  and  thence 
they  veturoed  once  more  to  Lyatra,  and  so  to  Ico* 
niam  and  Antioch,  renewing  their  exhortations  to 
the  dioeipka,  bidding  them  not  to  think  their  trials 
strange,  but  to  recognise  them  as  the  appointed 
door  tluough  which  the  kingdom  of  Heaven,  into 
wliieh  they  were  called,  was  to  be  entered,  in 
order  to  establish  the  churches  after  their  depart* 
ore,  they  solemnly  appointed  "elden"  in  every 
eity.  Then  they  eame  down  to  the  coast,  and  from 
AttnKii  they  sailed  home  to  Antioch  in  Syria, 
when  they  related  the  successes  which  had  been 
granted  to  them,  and  especially  the  **  opening  of 
the  door  of  fidth  to  the  Gentiles."  And  so  the 
Flrrt  Missionary  Journey  ended. 

The  OfuncU  ai  JenuaUm,  (Acts  zv.  Gala- 
tians  ii.)  —  Upon  that  missionary  journey  follows 
mesi  naturally  the  next  important  scene  which  the 
historian  nets  before  us,  —  the  council  held  at  Jeru- 
aakm  to  determine  the  relations  of  Gentile  believers 
to  the  Law  of  Mcsss.  In  following  this  portion  of 
the  hiatory,  we  encounter  two  of  the  greater  ques- 
lioBa  which  the  biogn^ther  of  St.  Paul  has  to  eon- 
sidv.  Ona  of  these  is  historical,  What  were  the 
ffrfatinns  betwesn  the  Apostle  Paul  and  the  Twelve? 
The  other  ia  critkal,  How  is  Gahitians  ii  to  be 
soimected  with  the  narrative  of  the  Acts? 

The  rdationa  of  St.  Paul  and  the  Twelve  will 
best  be  set  forth  in  the  nsrrative.  But  we  must 
siplain  here  why  we  accept  St  Paul's  sutements 
in  the  Galatlan  eplatle  aa  additional  to  the  history 
m  Acta.  XV.  The  Jini  impression  of  any  reader 
would  be  a  supposition  that  the  two  writers  might 
be  leforring  to  the  same  event,  llie  one  would  at 
least  bring  the  other  to  his  mind.  Inbotbhereads 
If  Paul  and  Barnabas  going  up  to  Jerusalem,  re- 
jmrting  the  Gospel  preadied  to  the  uncircumdsed, 
iaid  discussing  with  the  older  Apostles  the  terms  to 
be  imposed  upon  Gentile  believers.  •  in  both  the 
eoBclnaion  Is  announced,  that  theie  believers  should 
be  entirely  free  from  the  necessity  of  circumcision. 
rhese  are  main  points  which  the  narratives  have 
.a  common.  On  looking  more  closely  into  both, 
Ihe  ttecmd  impreaskm  upon  the  reader's  mind  may 
possibly  be  that  of  a  certain  incompatibility  between 
the  two.  Many  joints  and  memben  of  the  Srane- 
Ktioo  aa  given  by  St.  Luke,  do  not  appear  n  St. 
PmiL     Others  in  one  or  two  eases  are  substituted. 
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in  Aels  (zv.  2)  and  fn  Galatlans 
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Further,  the  visit  to  Jerusalem  ia  the  Jd  mentioos^ 
in  the  Acts,  after  Saul's  converrion;  in  Galatiaoi^ 
it  ia  apparently  mentioned  as  the  9d«  Supposing 
this  sense  of  incompatibility  to  remain,  the  readei 
will  go  on  to  inquire  whether  the  visit  to  Jeru- 
salem mentimied  in  Galatians  coincides  better  with 
any  other  mentioned  in  the  Acts,  — as  the  SM 
(xi.  30)  or  the  4th  (xvili.  23).  He  will,  in  all 
probability,  conclude  without  hesitation  that  it 
does  w)L  Another  view  will  remain,  that  St.  Pau: 
refers  to  a  visit  not  recorded  in  the  Acts  at  all. 
This  is  a  perfectly  legitimate  hypothesis ;  and  it  ii 
recommended  by  the  vigorous  sense  of  Paley.  But 
where  are  we  to  pbuic  the  visit  ?  The  only  possible 
pbce  for  it  ia  some  short  time  before  the  visit  of 
eh.  XV.  But  it  can  scarcely  be  denied,  that  the 
hmguage  of  ch.  xv.  decidedly  implies  that  the 
visit  then  recorded  was  the  first  paid  by  Paul  and 
Barnabas  to  Jerusalem,  after  their  great  succees 
in  preaching  the  Gospel  amongst  the  Gentiles. 

We  suppose  the  reader,  therefore,  to  recur  to  his 
first  impression.  He  will  then  have  to  aak  himself. 
M  Granting  the  considerable  diffiBrences,  are  then 
after  all  any  phuu  oontnuKetibnf  between  the  two 
narratives,  taken  to  refer  to  the  same  oocurrencea  ?  '* 
llie  answer  must  be,  **  There  are  wi  plam  contra^ 
dicUont.'*  And  thia,  he  wiU  peroeive,  is  a  very 
weighty  foct.  When  it  is  recognized,  the  resem- 
blances first  observed  will  return  with  renewed 
force  to  the  mind. 

We  proceed  then  to  combine  the  two  narrativee. 
Whilst  Paul  and  Barnabas  were  stayint;  at  Antioch, 
^  certain  men  from  Judca  "  came  there  and  taught 
the  brethren  that  it  was  necessary  for  the  Gentile 
converts  to  be  dreumcised.  This  doctrine  was 
vigorously  opposed  by  the  two  Apostles,  and  it  was 
determined  that  the  question  should  be  referred 
to  the  Apostles  and  elden  at  Jerusabm.  P^  and 
Barnabas  themselves,  and  certain  others,  were  se- 
lected for  this  mission.  In  Gal.  ii.  2,  St.  Paul 
says  that  he  went  up  **  by  revelation  "  {kot*  &wo- 
jcdAinfrty),  eo  that  we  are  to  understand  him  as 
receiving  a  private  intimation  frvm  the  Divine 
Spirit,  as  well  aa  a  public  commission  from  the*' 
Church  at  Antioch.^  On  their  way  to  Jerusalem, 
they  announced  to  the  brethren  in  Phoenicia  and 
Samaria  the  conversion  of  the  Gentiles;  and  the 
news  was  received  with  great  joy.  *<  When  they 
wen  come  to  Jerusalem,  they  were  received  by  the 
Church,  and  by  the  Apostles  and  elders,  and  they 
dedared  all  things  that  God  had  done  with  them  " 
(Acts  XV.  4).  St.  Paul  adds  that  he  communi* 
cated  his  views  **  privately  to  them  which  were  ot 
reputation,''  through  anxiety  aa  to  the  succesa  of 
his  work  (Gal.  ii.  2).  The  Apoetles  and  the  Chureh 
in  general,  it  appears,  wouki  have  raised  no  difli- 
culties;  but  certain  believers  who  had  been  Phar- 
isees thought  fit  to  maintain  the  same  doctrine 
which  bad  caused  the  disturbance  at  Antioch.  In 
either  place,  St.  Paul  would  not  give  way  to  such 
teaching  for  a  single  hour  (GaL  ii.  6).  It  became 
necessary,  therefore,  that  a  formal  decision  should 
be  come  to  upon  the  question.  The  Apostles  and 
elders  came  together,  and  there  was  much  dl^ 
puting.  Aiguments  would  be  used  on  both  sides} 
but  when  the  persons  of  highest  authority  spoka, 
they  appealed  to  what  was  stronger  than  argv- 

to  propose  the  sending  at  dmisptss  to 
;  or  the  church  may  have  proposed  the 
Paul  have  beso  dlncted  to  rippfr»?t  ic,  s 
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I,  "^the  oo«ne  oifaett,  through  wfaieh  the 
Mill  of  God  had  been  muuteay  shown.  8t  Peter, 
lemiodiiig  hie  hceien  thai  he  himself  had  been 
fiist  employed  to  open  the  door  of  faith  to  GentUes, 
points  out  that  God  had  himself  bestowed  on  the 
■ndrcumelBed  that  whioh  was  the  seal  of  ^he  high- 
est calling  and  fellowship  in  Christ,  ih«  'i^  of  the 
Holy  Ghoet.  ^  why  do  you  not  aeqniesee  in  this 
token  of  God's  will?  Why  impose  upon  Gentile 
believen  mtlinances  which  we  ounelTes  have  found 
a  heary  burden  ?  Have  not  we  Jews  left  off  trust- 
ing  in  our  Law,  to  depend  only  on  the  grace  of 
our  Lord  Jesus  Christ?"  —  Then,  oarrying  out 
the  same  appeal  to  the  will  of  God  as  ^wn  in 
facts,  Barnabas  and  Paul  reUta  to  the  silent  mul- 
titude the  wonders  with  which  God  had  aeoom- 
panied  their  preaching  amongst  the  Gentiles.  After 
thqr  had  done,  St.  James,  with  inoompaiafale  sim- 
plicity and  wiadom,  binds  up  the  testimony  of  re- 
cent facts  with  the  testimony  of  andent  prophecy, 
and  gives  a  practical  Judgment  upon  the  question. 
The  judgment  was  a  deeisiTe  one.  The  ii^une- 
tion  that  the  Gentiles  should  abstain  fkom  pollu- 
tions of  idols  and  ftom  fornication  ezpUdned  itself. 
The  abetinence  ftt>m  things  strangled  and  fttMu 
hkM>d  is  desired  as  a  concession  to  the  eustoms  of 
the  Jews,  who  were  to  Ije  found  in  every  city,  and 
for  whom  it  was  still  right,  when  they  had  belie\ied 
in  Jesus  Christ,  to  observe  the  Law.  St  Paul  had 
wmpletely  gained  his  point.  The  older  Apostles, 
James,  Cephas,  and  John,  perceiving  the  grace 
which  had  been  given  him  (his  efltetual  Apoetle- 
>bip)i  R*^**  to  ^^  *nd  Barnabas  the  right  hand 
of  fellowship.  At  this  point  it  is  very  important 
to  observe  precisely  whsi  was  the  matter  at  stake 
between  the  contending  parties  (compare  Profl  Jow- 
att  on  «'  St.  Paul  and  the  Twelve,"  in  ;St  Paittt 
l^Httlet,  i.  417).  St  Peter  speaks  of  a  heavy 
yoke;  St  James  of  tfoubling  the  Gentile  oonverta. 
But  we  are  not  to  suppose  that  they  mean  merely 
the  outward  trouble  cf  conforming  to  the  Law  of 
lioees.  That  was  not  what  St  Paul  was  protestii^ 
against.  The  case  stood  thus:  Circumcision  and 
the  ordinances  of  the  Law  were  witnesses  of  a 
separation  of  the  choeen  race  from  other  nations. 
The  Jews  were  proud  of  that  separation.  But  the 
(xospel  of  the  Son  of  Man  proclaimed  that  the 
time  had  come  in  which  the  separation  was  to  be 
done  away,  and  God's  good-will  manifested  to  all 
oalious  aJike.  It  spoke  of  a  union  with  God, 
through  trust,  whieh  gave  hope  of  a  righteousness 
that  the  Law  had  been  powerless  to  produce. 
Therefore  to  insist  upon  Gicntilea  being  circum- 
cised would  have  been  to  deny  the  (jospel  of  Christ 
If  there  was  to  be  simply  an  enlarging  of  the  sep- 
aiated  nation  by  the  receiving  of  individuala  into 
ft,  then  the  other  nations  of  the  world  remained 
JB  much  on  the  outside  of  God*s  covenant  as 
ever.  Then  there  was  no  Gospel  to  mankind;  no 
justification  given  to  men.  The  loss,  in  such  a 
ease,  would  have  been  as  much  to  the  Jew  as  to 
the  (ientile.  St  Paul  felt  this  the  most  strongly; 
but  Si.  Peter  also  saw  that  if  the  Jewish  believers 
were  thrown  back  on  the  Jewish  hw,  and  gave  up 
the  free  and  aheolute  grace  of  God,  the  Law  b»- 
nme  a  mere  burden^  Just  as  heavy  to  the  Jew  as 
\  would  be  to  the  Gentile.    The  only  hope  for  the 

•  The  pnesnce  of  8t  Peter,  and  the  growth  of 
lewlsh  pr^odiee,  an  mors  aaiily  aoeonnled  ibr  if  wa 
Hi  Paul  to  haw  laft  Anlkioh  Ibr  a  loi« 
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Jew  was  in  a  Sawiov  who  aieiif  la  the 
mankind. 

It  implied  thenfors  no  difleraoee  of  beliif  vlier 
it  was  agresd  that  Paul  and  Bamabaa  ahonld  ge 
to  the  hatthen,  while  James  and  Cephaa  and  Joha 
undertook  to  be  the  Apostles  of  the  Gfaausdsioo 
St  PmI,  wherever  he  went,  waa  to  pnaeh  «*lo  the 
Jew  first;  "  St  Peter  waa  to  preach  to  the  Jews 
«a  fbee  a  Goepel,  waa  to  teach  the  adrnJeelnii  of  the 
Gentiles  witbtput  dreumciskm  aa  distinctly  aa  fit 
Paul  himself.  The  unity  of  the  Ghnreh  «w  to  be 
prsssrved  nnlMoken;  and  m  cider  to  nniii iah  tfaii 
unity  the  Gentiles  were  reqneeted  to  MnssBfav 
their  poorer  brethren  in  Pldbstine  (GaL  ii.  10)u 
How  aeakmely  St  Plsnl  cherished  thk  bemitiM 
witness  of  the  common  brotherhood  «a  havw  aasa 
in  part  afaready  (Acts  &.  »» 80),  but  it  is  jsi  to 
appear  more  strikingly. 

The  judgment  of  the  Church  was  immadiatoiy 
reeordedin  a  letter  addressed  to  the  Qenlik  braCb> 
ren  in  Antioch  and  Sjria  and  CUieia.  Thai  thia 
letter  might  carry  greater  antbority  it  was  intnmfeed 
to  **  ehoMo  men  df  the  Jemsalsm  Church,  Jndaa 
suniamed  Barsabas,  and  Silas,  chief  men  ensoi^ 
the  brethren."  The  letter  speaks  aflhetioBiatoly  of 
Barnabas  and  Paul  (with  the  elder  Chureh  Bar- 
nafaaa  still  retained  the  preeedeuce,  s:v.  11,  S5)  aa 
**  men  who  have  hacarded  their  lives  far  the  naoM 
of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ*'  So  Jndaa  and  Silaa 
come  down  with  Paul  and  Bainabas  to  Antioch, 
and  comfort  the  Chureh  there  with  their  meesaga^ 
and  when  Judas  retamad  t^it  pleaaed  Siba  to 
abide  there  still." 

It  is  usual  to  eonneet  with  this  period  of  tba 
histMy  that  rebuke  of  St  PMer  whieh  St  Ftal 
records  hi  Gal.  ii.  11-14.  The  oonneetMo  of  anb- 
Ject  makes  it  convenient  to  record  the  inwMfi^  Ja 
this  pbce,  although  it  is  possiUa  that  it  look 
pbce  before  the  meeting  at  Jemaafem,  and  perhapa 
moat  probable  « that  it  did  not  oeeor  till  later,  wIhb 
St  Piiul  returned  from  hn  long  tour  m  Qraeee  to 
Antioch  (Acta  xviii.  89,  83).  St  Peter  vm  at 
Antiooh,  and  had  shown  no  sorapfe  about  **  i 
with  the  Gentiles,'*  until  *«  certain 
James."  These  Jerusalem  Christians  faro^ht  tWr 
Jewish  ezdusivenees  irith  them,  and  St.  Betor^ 
weaker  and  more  timid  mood  oame  upon  him,  and 
through  fear  of  his  stricter  friends  he  too  began  to 
withdraw  himself  from  his  former  free 
with  the  Gentiles.  Soch  an  aiample  had 
gerous  Wright,  and  Barnabas  and  the  other  Ji 
at  Antioch  were  being  seduced  by  it  It  waa  an 
ooeasum  for  the  intrqad  feithfrifaiess  of  St  VnL 
He  did  not  ooooeal  his  anger  at  such  weak  diasBni- 
bling,  and  he  publicly  nmonitratod  irith  his  ehfet 
feUow-Apoatle.  <*  If  thou,  being  a  Jew,  Kvest  tAm 
the  manner  of  Gentiles,  and  not  aa  do  the  Jewa, 
why  compcUsst  thou  the  Gentiles  to  live  aa  da  It* 
Jewa?  "  (Gal.  IL  14).  St  PMer  had 
the  Jewish  exelusiveness,  and  deliberat 
common  ground  with  the  Gentile:  why  shoold  faa, 
by  separating  himself  Avm  the  undreomelaed, 
reqaire  the  Gentiles  to  qualify  themsalvea  for  Ml 
communion  by  aoeepting  circumeiBiQB?  TUs 
«» withstanding "  of  St  Peter  waa  m  oppeaUiesi 
of  Pauline  to  Petrine  views;  it  wm  a  feithfel  n- 
buke  of  bkmable  moral  weakness.* 


>  *  An  Intsrval  of  a 
eoold  haw  elapsad 
ftam  the  council  at 
hlssseond 


ora 
Paul^ 
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Btmmd  MimUmary  Jommeif^  —  The  nuNl  mo* 
nte  oounge,  indeed,  wis  required  for  the  iroric  to 
Rhidi  6i.  Pwil  wtm  now  paUiely  pbdged.  He 
wold  not  aeweiate  with  himielf  in  that  work  one 
who  had  wkmdj  tbown  a  want  of  eonetauey.  Thii 
CM  the  ooeaaioii  of  what  most  liave  been  a  UMMt 
painlol  diflfereuotf  between  him  and  hie  oomnde  in 
Ike  finth  and  in  paet  perils,  Barnabas.  After  re- 
■^«"«"g  awhile  at  Autioeh,  PmJ  propoeed  to  Bar- 
aabas  to  revisit  the  brethren  in  the  eountries  of 
their  ten  er  journey.  Hereupon  Bamahas  desired 
tint  his  LSphew  John  Mark  should  go  with  them. 
But  John  had  deserted  them  in  ^uuphylia,  and 
St.  Paul  wwild  not  try  lilm  again.  «•  And  the  con- 
tsnrtew  was  so  sbavp  between  them  that  they  de- 
pested  asunder  one  fiom  the  other;  and  so  Bama- 
baa  took  Mark,  and  sailed  unto  Cyprus;  and  Paul 
choae  Sihus  and  departed."  Silas,  er  Silvamv, 
benrmias  now  a  ehiaf  oompanion  of  the  Apostle. 
The  two  went  together  through  Syria  and  Cilieia, 
visiting  the  cburebes,  and  so  same  to  Derbe  and 
Lyitim.  Hen  they  find  Tunotheos,  who  had  bo- 
same  a  disetple  on  the  former  vieit  of  the  Apostle, 
sod  who  so  attracted  the  esteem  and  k>ve  of  St 
PMil,  that  **  he  wouki  have  him  go  forth  with  him." 
Uim  St.  Paul  took  and  cireumeised.  If  this  fiwt 
hmd  been  omitted  here  and  stated  in  another  nar- 
lative,  how  utter^  irreooucilable  it  wouM  have 
been,  in  the  eyes  of  some  critics,  with  the  history 
in  the  Acts  I  Paul  and  Siks  were  actually  deliv- 
■ing  the  Jemsaiem  decree  to  all  the  churches  they 
visited.  Tlisy  were  no  doubt  triumphing  in  the 
freedom  eecored  to  the  Gentilee.  Yet  at  this  very 
time  oar  Apostle  had  the  wisdom  and  kigsness  of 
hssrt  to  consult  the  feelings  of  the  Jews  by  dr- 
enmcising  Timothy.  There  were  many  Jews  ■  in 
thoss  parts,  who  knew  that  Timothy's  &ther  was  a 
Grmk,  his  mother  a  Jewess.  That  St.  Paul  should 
have  had,  as  a  chief  companion,  one  who  was  un- 
dreumeiaed,  woold  of  iteelf  have  been  a  hindrance 
lo  him  in  preaehing  to  Jews;  but  it  would  have 
bsn  a  atill  greater  stumbling- bkick  if  that  com- 
wese  half  a  Jew  by  birth,  and  had  pro- 

the  Jewish  fiuth.    Therefore  hi  this  case  St. 
Paol  *^  became  unto  the  Jews  as  a  Jew  that  he 

gain  the  Jews." 
St.  Lnke  now  stepe  rapidly  over  a  oonsidersble 

ef  the  ApoeOe^s  lift  and  ktwrs.  ''lliey 
It  throoghont  Phrygia  and  the  region  of  Gahi- 
Ua"  (xvi  6).  At  this  tune  St  Paul  was  founding 
»the  ehuiehes  of  GahOia"  (Gal.  i.  2).  He  hfan- 
srif  gives  us  hints  of  the  circumstances  of  his 
presehing  in  that  ragion,  of  the  reception  he  met 
with,  and  of  the  ardent,  though  unstabfe,  character 
sf  the  people,  in  the  following  words:  ^  Ye  know 
how  through  tnihrmity  of  the  flesh  {irt  8<*  iurB^ 
peior  Ti|ff  vapxhs)  I  preached  the  Gospel  unto  yon 
at  the  frst  (rh  vpjrcpoi^),  and  my  temptatk>n 
wUah  was  in  my  flesh  ye  despissd  not  nor  refected, 
bnt  received  me  as  an  angel  of  God,  even  as  Christ 
hmm.  Where  is  then  t£ft  blesssdness  ye  spake  of 
{6  ftmtenMO'fihf  ^  ifUiw)^  for  i  bear  you  record  that, 
f  it  had  been  poesihle,  ye  would  have  plucked  out 
-nsr  own  eyes,  and  have  given  them  to  me"  (iv. 
U).     It  ie  not  easy  to  deckle  as  to  the  meening 
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;  and  the  stalament  In  Aels  zv.  81  oerislnly  an- 
I  Itetthe  JotelsCioqiMstioo  wm  eenntiaUy  lalL  4,1 
for  a  ■isioii    Boeb  aieaotlon  tbereforsln  fovor  of 
the  eoodnet  of  Peter  at  Antioeh  '(m).  tt  U 
T)  akows  to  have  taken  plaoe,  most  have  aihtob  Jv'w, 
m  att  probablttty  to  Acts  svUL  28.    B. 


of  the  wo  de  81*  koBivtw  Hir  9aptt6t*  U» 
donbtedly  theb  grammatical  sense  implies  thai 
*«weaknees  of  the  flesh"  — an  iUness— was  thi 
oeoatUm  of  St  Paul's  preaching  in  Galatw;  ani 
De  Wette  and  Alford  adhere  to  this  interpretatMB. 
understanding  St  Paul  to  have  been  detained  by 
illneee,  when  otherwise  he  would  have  gone  rapidly 
through  the  country.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
form  and  order  of  the  words  ere  not  what  we 
should  have  expected  if  the  Apoetle  meant  to  sa> 
this;  and  ProfiMor  Jowett  pnfon  to  aesume  an 
inaccuracy  of  grammar,  and  to  understand  St 
Paol  as  saying  that  it  was  m  weaknees  of  the  fleeh 
that  he  preadhed  to  the  Galatians.  In  either  case 
St  Paul  must  be  referring  to  a  more  than  ordinaiy 
pressure  of  that  bodily  infirmity  which  he  speaks 
of  elsewhere  as  detracting  from  the  influence  of  hie 
personal  address,  it  is  hopelees  to  attempt  Is 
determhie  poeitively  what  this  inflimity  was.  Bet 
we  may  observe  here  —  (1)  that  St  Paurs  snsi- 
tivenees  may  have  led  him  to  eiaggerate  this  per- 
sonal disadvantage;  and  (2)  that,  whatever  it  waa, 
it  allowed  him  to  go  through  soflbrings  and  hard- 
ships  such  as  few  ordinary  men  could  bear.  And 
it  certainly  did  not  repel  the  Galatians;  it  appeare 
rsther  to  have  excited  their  sympathy  and  wanned 
their  aflfection  towards  the  Apostle. 

St  Pfeul  at  this  time  had  not  indulged  the  am- 
bition of  preaching  his  Gospel  in  Europe.  His 
views  were  limited  to  the  peninsula  of  Aria  Minor. 
Having  gone  through  Phrygia  and  GabUia  he  in- 
tended to  visit  the  western  coast  [Asia];  but 
^  they  were  forbkklen  by  the  Holy  Ghoet  to  preach 
the  word  "  there.  Then,  being  on  the  bortea  of 
Mysia,  they  thought  of  going  beck  to  the  nortls- 
east  into  Bithynia;  but  again  **  the  Spbit  of  Jam 
sufibred  them  not**  ^  ^  they  passed  by  Mysia, 
and  came  down  to  Troas.  Here  the  Spirit  of  Jesus, 
having  checked  them  on  other  sides,  revealed  to 
them  ui  what  direction  they  were  to  got  St  Paul 
saw  in  a  visum  a  man  of  Macedonia,  who  beeought 
him,  saying,  ^  Come  over  into  Maoedouui  and  help 
us."  The  vision  was  at  once  accepted  as  a  heav- 
enly intimation;  the  hdp  wanted  by  the  Maco- 
donians  was  believed  to  be  the  preaching  of  the 
GospeL  It  is  at  this  point  that  the  historian, 
speaidng  of  St.  Paul's  company,  substitutes  •*  we  " 
for  **  they."  He  says  nothing  of  himself;  we  can 
only  infer  that  St  Luke,  to  whatever  country  he 
belonged,  became  a  oompaniou  of  St  Paul  at 
Trmc.  It  Is  perhi^  not  too  arbitrary  a  oonjeotnrs, 
that  the  Apoetle,  baring  recently  suflbred  in  health, 
derived  benefit  from  the  medical  skill  and  attend- 
ance of  **  the  beloved  physician."  The  party,  thus 
reuiforoed,  immediately  set  sail  ttom  TVoas,  touched 
at  Samothrsfoe,  then  landed  on  the  continent  at 
Neapolis,  and  flroni  thence  journeyed  to  Philippi. 
They  hastened  to  carry  the  '» help  "  that  had  beea 
aBk«i  to  the  first  considerable  city  in  Macedonia. 
Philippi  vras  no  inapt  representative  of  the  western 
workU  A  Greek  dty,  it  had  received  a  body  of 
Roman  settlen,  and  was  politically  a  Cobnia.  Wc 
must  not  assume  that  to  Saul  of  Tarsus,  the  Ko> 
man  dtiaen,  there  was  anything  very  novel  oi 
strange  in  tlie  world  to  which  he  had  now  eomSk 

•  May  not  this  msan  **  your  ealliog  m«  blssmd  ** 
making  me  as  one  of  the  ftajuptc  fio^. 

b  •  "The  spirit  of  J«sns»  is  the  rmttng  of  aU  * 
oas»  MSS.  and  eritteal  sdittoM  (Oitasb.,  lAehm.,  Ilsah 
TNgaUes,  Alloed)  in  Acts  zvL  7  A 
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Bnt  ifaa  name  of  Graeoe  muLi  ha,m  nynmni&A 
iwy  imposiiiif  idcu  to  the  Oneotal  and  the  Jew; 
end  we  zbaj  nJently  imagine  what  it  moat  have 
beer  to  Si.  Paul  to  imow  that  he  was  called  to  be 
the  henM  of  his  blaster,  the  Crucified  Jesus,  in 
the  centre  of  the  woiid*B  highest  culture,  and  that 
be  was  now  to  begin  his  task.  He  began,  how- 
ever, with  no  flourish  of  trumpets,  but  as  quietly 
ss  ever,  and  in  the  old  way.  There  were  a  few 
Jews,  if  not  many,  at  Philippi;  and  when  the 
Sabbath  came  round,  the  Apostolic  company  joined 
their  countrymen  at  the  place  by  the  river-side 
where  prayer  was  wont  to  be  made.  The  narra- 
tiM  b  this  part  is  very  graphic:  **  We  sat  down,*' 
says  the  writer  (xvL  18).  ^  and  spolte  to  the  women 
who  had  come  together.**  Amongst  these  women 
was  a  proselyte  from  Thyatira  {v%fioii4ni  rhv 
e«^y},  named  Lydia,  a  dealer  in  purple.  As  she 
listened  "  the  Lord  opened  her  heart  '*  to  attend 
to  what  Paul  was  saying.  The  first  convert  in 
Macedonia  was  but  an  Asiatic  woman  who  already 
worshipped  the  God  of  the  Jews;  but  she  was  a 
very  earnest  believer,  and  besought  the  Apostle 
and  his  friends  to  honor  her  by  staying  in  her 
house.  They  could  not  resist  her  urgency,  and 
during  their  stay  at  Philippi  they  were  the  guests 
of  Lydia  (ver.  40). 

Bat  a  proof  was  given  before  long  that  the 
preachers  of  Christ  were  come  to  grapple  with  the 
powers  in  the  spiritual  world  to  which  heathenism 
was  then  doing  homage.  A  fonale  slave,  who 
brought  gain  to  her  masters  by  her  powers  of  pre- 
diction when  she  was  in  the  possessed  state,  beset 
Paul  and  his  company,  following  them  as  they 
went  to  the  place  of  prayer,  and  crying  out, 
^  These  men  are  servants  of  the  Most  High  God, 
iHio  publish  to  you  (or  to  us)  the  way  of  salva- 
tion." Paul  was  vexed  by  her  cries,  and  address- 
ing the  spirit  in  the  girl,  he  said,  *<  I  command 
thee  in  the  name  of  Jesus  Christ  to  come  out  of 
her.**  Comparing  the  confession  of  this  **  spirit 
of  divination  *'  with  the  analogous  confessions  made 
by  eril  spirits  to  our  Lord,  we  see  the  same  singular 
character  of  a  true  aclcnowledgment  extorted  as  if 
by  force,  and  rendered  with  a  certain  insolence 
which  implied  that  the  spirits,  though  sul^ect, 
were  not  willingly  subject  The  cries  of  the  slavo- 
giri  may  have  sounded  like  sneers,  mimicking  what 
she  had  heard  ftom  the  Apostles  themselves,  until 
8t.  Paul's  exorcism,  ^^in  the  name  of  Jesus  Christ,** 
was  seen  to  be  effectual.  Then  he  might  be  recog- 
nised as  in  truth  a  servant  of  the  Most  High 
God,  giving  an  exunple  of  the  salvation  whieh  he 
brought,  in  the  deliverance  of  this  poor  girl  henelf 
from  the  spirit  which  degraded  her. 

But  the  girPs  masters  saw  that  now  the  hope  of 
their  gains  was  gone.  Here  at  Philippi,  as  after- 
wards at  Ephesus,  the  local  trade  in  religion  bq^ 
to  sufibr  ftt>ra  the  manifestation  of  the  Spirit  of 
Christ,  and  an  interested  appeal  was  made  to  load 
and  national  feelings  against  the  dangerous  innova^ 
tions  of  the  Jewish  strangers.  Paul  and  Silas  were 
Iragged  before  the  magistrates,  the  multitude  dam- 
ring  loudly  against  them,  upon  the  vague  charge 
of  »«uoubUng  the  city,"  and  introducing  obs^ 
vaaces  which  were  unlawfiil  for  Romans.  If  the 
aagistrates  had  deabned  to  aot  justly  they  might 

a  •  That  Is,  If  there  were  sUves  In  the  fhrnlly  who 
weKsived.  Luke^i  account  limits  the  baptism  to  those 
*m  tna  isUer'B  household  who,  like  the  jsller,  heard 
MM  weed  of  the  Lord  spoken  by  Paul  and  8Uas 
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ba«e  Joubted  how  they  ought  to  deal  wllfc  tki 
ehaige.  On  the  one  hand  Aol  and  Sflaa  bad  ab- 
stained earefolly,  as  the  preachers  of  Christ  alwayi 
dkl,  from  disturbing  public  order,  and  had  as  yet 
riolated  no  express  law  of  the  state.  But  on  the 
other  hand,  the  preaching  of  Jesus  as  King  and 
Lord  was  nnquestionablT  revolntiooary,  and  aggres 
sive  upon  the  public  religion,  in  its  dlfeots;  and  the 
Roman  law  was  decided.  In  geoersl  terms,  against 
such  innovations  (see  rdT.  in  Gonyb.  and  Howa.  L 
824).  But  the  pnetors  or  dnumTlri  of  ThOi^ 
were  very  unworthy  representatives  of  the  ReinaB 
magistrscy.  They  yielded  without  inqniiy  to  the 
chunor  of  the  inhabitants,  caused  the  chAhea  of  Plaal 
and  Silas  to  be  torn  from  them,  aid  themaelvea  to 
be  beaten,  and  then  committed  them  to  priMft. 
The  jailer,  having  received  their  commands,  **  thrall 
them  hito  the  Inner  prison,  and  made  their  feel 
fast  in  the  stocks.**  This  cruel  wrong  was  to  be 
the  occasion  of  a  signal  appearance  of  the  God  of 
righteousness  and  deliversnce.  It  was  to  be  sen 
which  were  the  true  servants  of  tueh  a  God,  the 
magistrates  or  theae  strangers.  In  the  n%ht  PanI 
and  Silas,  sore  and  sleepless,  but  putting  t£sr  trust 
in  God,  prayed  and  sang  prsises  so  loodly  that  the 
other  prisonov  could  hesr  them.  Then  soddenly 
the  ground  beneath  them  was  shaken,  the  doors 
were  opened,  and  every  prisoner's  bands  were  sirnek 
off  (compare  the  similar  openings  of  prison-doors 
in  xii.  6-10,  and  ▼.  19).  The  jailer  awoke  and 
sprang  up,  saw  with  ooustematkm  that  the  priaoa- 
doors  were  open,  and,  concluding  that  the  pilacnaa 
were  all  fled,  drew  his  sword  to  kill  himself.  But 
Paul  called  to  him  knidly,  «'Do  thysdf  no  bam; 
we  are  all  here.**  The  jailer's  tbars  were  then 
changed  to  an  overwhelming  awe.  What  eonid 
this  be?  He  called  for  Iighti,  sprang  to  and  fell 
trembling  before  the  feet  of  Paul  and  ^as.  Briif^ 
ing  them  out  flt>m  the  inner  dungeon,  he  exdahned, 
''  Sirs,  what  must  I  do  to  be  saved  ?  **  (r(  /tf  8c« 
irotu¥  %wa  0'w9«;).  Tliey  answersd,  **  Believe  in 
the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  and  thoa  shah  be  saved, 
and  thy  house  **  And  they  vrent  on  to  speak  to 
him  and  to  all  in  his  house  "  the  word  of  the 
Lord.**  The  kindness  he  now  showed  them  re- 
minds us  of  their  miseries.  He  washed  their 
wounds,  took  them  into  his  own  boose,  and  spread 
a  table  before  them.  Hie  same  nSgfat  he  reeened 
baptism,  **  he  and  all  his  **  (including  slavea  <>),  and 
nijoioed  in  his  new-found  feith  in  God. 

In  the  morning  the  magistrates,  either  having 
heard  of  what  had  happened,  or  having  repented  of 
their  ii^ustlce,  or  baring  done  all  they  meant  to  do 
by  way  of  pacifying  Um  multitude,  sent  vrord  to 
the  prison  that  the  men  might  be  let  go.  Bnt 
l^;al  justice  was  to  be  more  clearly  Tindieated  m 
tiM  persons  of  these  men,  who  had  been  ebarged 
with  subverting  public  order.  St  Pftnl  dgnomesd 
plainly  the  unlawfiil  acts  of  the  magistrstea,  &>> 
forming  them  mweover  that  those  whom  they  had 
beaten  and  imprisoned  without  trial  were  Koflaan 
oitizens.  "  And  now  do  they  thrust  us  out  privily? 
Nay,  verily,  but  let  them  come  theniaelveB  and 
fetdi  us  out.**  Hm  magistrates,  in  great  alann, 
saw  the  necessity  of  humbling  themselves  (**  Fad* 
nus  est  vinciri  dvem  Bomanum,  scelus  verbenri, 
Cicero,  m  rerrem,  ▼.  66).    They  same  and  begged 


and  Uke  hfan  received  It  and  r^Joiosd  to  It  (^yJUlf 
•«ro  vovoixO'    Sm  sspedally  Msyer  and  Lsrhler  is 
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iMm  to  imm  the  dij.  PmJ  and  SUm  eooieutod 
todOM,And,aftcr  payiDgATiiitto  **tbetinthran" 
In  Um  bottte  of  Lydia,  tSey  departed. 

The  Chuiefa  thue  founded  at  Philippi,  aa  the 
flnt-fruita  of  the  Goepel  in  Europe,  wai  eaUed,  ae 
lie  have  eeen,  in  the  name  of  a  ipiritual  deliverer, 
of  a  (jod  of  juatice,  and  of  an  equal  Lord  of  fre»- 
ceo  and  alafee.  That  a  warm  and  generous  fieel- 
iDg  diaCinguiahed  it  from  the  fint,  we  leam  from  a 
tettiniony  of  St.  Pwil  in  the  epistle  written  long 
after  to  thia  Church.  •<  Jq  Um  beginning  of  the 
Goepel,**  aa  soon  as  he  left  them,  they  began  to 
Mod  him  gifts,  some  of  which  reached  Um  at 
Tlif— Innica,  othen  aOerwanla  (l'|iU.  ir.  15,  16). 
Thar  partnmhip  in  the  Gospel  {itotympla  tls  rh 
fiwyWAior}  liad  gladdened  the  Apostle  from  the 
frat  day  (PhU.  i.  6). 

Leaviug  St.  Luke,  and  perhaps  Timothy  for  a 
ihofi  time,  at  Philippi,  Paul  and  Silas  travelled 
throit^  Amphipolis  aud  Apolioiiia,  and  stopped 
sgatn  at  Thessalonica.  At  this  important  city 
there  was  a  synagogue  of  the  Jews.  True  to  his 
custom,  St.  Paul  went  in  to  them,  and  for  three 
Sabbath-days  prockinied  Jesus  to  be  the  Christ, 
ss  he  would  have  done  in  a  city  of  Judssa.  As 
ommI,  the  proselytes  were  those  who  heard  him 
most  gladly,  and  among  them  were  many  women 
of  station.  Again,  as  in  Pisidian  Antioch,  the 
envy  of  the  Jewa  was  excited.  They  contrived  to 
stir  ap  the  lower  class  of  the  city  to  tomultuary 
violence  by  representing  the  preachers  jf  Christ  as 
ravoltttionary  disturbers,  who  had  oome  to  pro- 
chum  one  Jesus  as  king  instead  of  Caesar.  The 
niob  assaulted  the  house  of  Jason,  with  whom  Paul 
and  Silaa  were  staying  as  guests,  and,  not  finding 
them,  dragged  Jason  himaelf  and  some  other 
brethren  before  the  magistrates.  In  this  case  the 
DMgistntes,  we  are  toU,  and  the  people  generally, 
were  *•  troubled**  by  the  rumors  and  accusations 
which  they  heard.  But  they  seem  to  have  acted 
wisely  and  Justly,  in  taking  security  of  Jason  and 
the  rest,  and  letting  them  go.  After  theee  signs 
of  danger  the  brethnn  immediately  sent  away  Paul 
aud  Silaa  by  night. 

The  epistles  to  the  Thessabnians  were  written 
very  soon  after  the  Apo8tle*8  visit,  and  contain 
more  particulars  of  his  work  in  founding  that 
Church  than  we  find  m  any  other  epistle.  The 
whole  of  these  letters  ought  to  be  read  for  the 
information  they  thus  supply.  St.  Paul  speaks  to 
the  Thcssakmian  Christians  as  being  mostly  Gen- 
tiles. He  reminds  them  that  they  had  turned 
from  idola  to  serve  the  living  and  true  God,  and 
to  wait  ibr  his  Son  flx>m  heaven,  whom  He  raised 
from  the  dead,  "  Jesus  who  delivers  us  from  the 
yming  wrath**  (1  Thess.  i.  9,  10).  The  Aportle 
had  evidently  qx>ken  much  of  the  coming  and 
presoioe  of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  and  of  that 
wrath  which  was  already  descending  upon  the 
Jewa  (U.  16,  19,  Ac.).  His  meisage  had  had  a 
aonderful  power  amongst  them,  because  they  had 
known  it  to  be  really  Sie  word  of  a  God  who  also 
wrought  in  them,  having  had  helps  towards  this 
eoQvictioQ  in  the  seal  and  disinterestedness  and 
iflectioo  with  which  St  Paul  (notwithstanding  his 
leeent  sfaameAil  treatment  at  Philippi)  proclaimed 
ais  Gomel  amongst  them  (ii.  9,  8-13).  He  had 
pQipoee^  wrought  with  his  own  hands,  even  night 
md  day,  that  his  disinterestedness  might  be  more 
Manoi  (1  Thess.  ii.  9;  i  Thess.  iii.  8).  He 
imted  them  not  to  be  drawn  away  from  patient 
ndoatry  by  the  hopes  of  the  kingdom  into  which 
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thQ  were  called,  but  to  work  quietly,  afti  to  enlti- 
vato  purity  and  brotherly  k»ve  (1  Theas.  iv.  8,  9, 
II).  Connecting  these  aJiustons  with  the  preach- 
ing m  the  synagogue  (Acts  xvii.  3),  we  see  clearly 
how  the  teaching  of  St.  Paul  turned  upon  the 
person  of  Jesus  Christ  as  the  Son  of  the  living 
God,  prophesied  of  in  Uie  Scriptures,  sufieiing  and 
dying,  raised  up  and  eiudted  to  a  kingdom,  and 
about  to  appear  as  the  Giver  of  light  and  lifo,  to 
the  destruction  of  his  enemies  and  the  saving  of 
those  who  trusted  in  him. 

When  Paul  and  Silas  left  Tbeasakmica  they  came 
to  Beraea.  Here  they  found  the  Je*ii  mure  noUe 
(f  dycy^<rr«ooi)  —  more  disposed  to  Moeite  the  news 
of  a  rgected  and  crucified  Musiiah,  and  to  examine 
the  Soiptures  with  candor  —  than  those  at  Thes- 
salonica had  been.  Accordingly  they  guned  many 
converta,  Iwth  Jews  and  Greeks;  but  Ute  Jews  of 
ilMBsalonica,  bearing  of  It,  sent  emissaries  to  stir 
up  the  people,  and  it  was  thought  best  that  St  Peul 
should  himself  leave  the  city,  whilst  Silas  and  Tim- 
othy renuuned  behind.  Some  of  "  tlie  brethm  *' 
went  with  St  Paul  as  far  ss  Athens,  where  they 
left  him,  carrying  back  a  request  to  Silas  and 
llmothy  that  they  would  speedily  join  him.  He 
apparently  did  not  like  to  preach  alone,  and  in- 
tended to  rest  flx>m  his  apostolic  labor  until  thoy 
should  oome  up  to  him ;  but  how  could  he  refrain 
himself,  with  all  that  wxis  going  on  at  Athens 
round  him  ?  Ihere  he  witoessed  the  most  profuse 
idokUry  side  by  side  with  the  most  pretentious 
philosophy.  Either  of  these  would  have  been 
enough  to  stimulate  his  spirit  To  idobters  snd 
philosophers  he  felt  equally  uiged  to  prockum  his 
Master  and  the  living  God.  So  he  went  to  hia 
own  countrymen  and  the  proselytee  in  the  syna- 
gogue and  declared  to  them  that  the  Messiah  had 
come;  but  he  also  spoke,  like  another  Socratea, 
with  people  in  the  market,  and  with  the  foUowera 
of  the  two  great  schools  of  philosophy,  Epicoresns 
and  Stoics,  naming  to  all  Jesus  and  the  liesurreo- 
tion.  The  philosophers  encountered  him  with  a 
mixture  of  curiosity  and  contemitt  The  Epicu- 
rean, teaching  himarif  to  seek  for  tranquil  agoy- 
ment  as  the  chief  object  of  life,  heard  of  One  claim- 
ing to  be  the  Lord  of  men,  who  had  shown  them 
the  glory  of  dying  to  self,  and  had  promised  to 
those  who  fought  the  good  fight  bravely  a  nobler 
bliss  than  the  comforts  of  life  could  yield.  The 
Stoic,  cultivating  a  stem  aud  isolated  moral  inde> 
pendenoe,  heard  of  One  whose  own  righteonsnesi 
was  proved  by  submission  to  the  Father  in  heaven, 
and  who  had  promised  to  give  his  righteousness  to 
those  wlx)  trusted  not  in  themselves  but  in  Him. 
To  all,  the  announcement  of  a  Person  was  much 
stranger  thac  the  publishing  of  any  theories  would 
have  been.  So  fkr  as  they  thought  the  preacher 
anything  but  a  silly  trifler,  he  seemed  to  them,  not 
a  philoaopher,  but  **  a  settor  forth  of  strange  gods  ** 

{^4wp  9aifiovl»p  Karayy^^*^)'  ^^  *<*7  ^^^  ^^ 
a  novelty  was  welcome  to  those  who  "  apeni  their 
time  in  nothing  dae  but  either  to  hear  or  to  teD 
eome  new  thing.**  They  brought  him  therefore  to 
the  Areopagus,  that  he  might  make  a  formal  expo- 
sition 9f  his  doctrine  to  an  assembled  audience. 

We  are  not  to  think  here  of  the  Conned  or 
Court,  renowned  in  the  oldest  Athenian  hirtory, 
which  took  its  name  from  Mara*  Hill,  but  only  of 
the  elevated  spot  where  the  council  met,  not  covered 
in,  but  arranged  with  benches  and  steps  of  stone, 
so  as  to  form  a  oonvenieiit  place  fbr  a  pubHc  ad* 
dress.    Here  the  Apostle  delivered  that  wondsHb. 
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iiaeoone,  reported  in  Acts  zvU.  SI8-81,  whkh 
Memi  M  freah  and  uutructiTe  ftv  the  inteOect  of 
the  19th  centuiy  as  it  was  for  the  hitellect  of  the 
ant  In  thia  we  have  the  Pauline  Goapd  aa  it 
addreand  itaelf  to  the  apeculative  mind  of  the 
BultiTated  Greelu.  How  the  ** report"  vras  ob- 
tained bj  the  writer  of  the  history  we  have  no 
means  of  Icnowing.  Poasibly  we  have  in  it  notea 
written  down  l^fore  or  after  the  delivery  of  this 
addrasi  by  St  Paul  himself.  Short  as  it  te,  the 
fonn  is  as  perfect  as  the  matter  is  rich.  The 
loftiness  and  breadth  of  the  theology,  the  dignity 
and  delicacy  of  the  ai^gument,  the  absence  of  self, 
the  straightforward  and  reverent  nature  of  the 
t«timony  delivered  —  all  the  characteristics  so 
strUdngly  displayed  in  this  speech,  —  help  us  to 
undentand  what  kind  of  a  teacher  had  now  ap- 
peared in  the  Grecian  world.  St  Paul,  it  is  well 
understood,  did  not  begin  with  calluig  the  Athe- 
niana  "  too  auperstiiious."  **  I  perceive  yon,**  he 
said,  "  to  be  eminently  religious/*  <>  He  had  ob- 
served an  altar  inscribed  *Ayvu»ffrf  e«^,  **To  the 
unlcnown  God.**  ^  It  meant,  no  ooubt,  •*  To  some 
unknown  God.**  "  I  come,'*  he  said  "  as  the  mes- 
senger of  that  unknown  God."  And  then  he  pro- 
ceeds to  speak  of  God  in  terms  which  were  not 
altogether  new  to  Grecian  ears.  They  had  heard 
of  a  God  who  had  made  the  work)  and  all  things 
therein,  and  even  of  One  who  gave  to  all  liJe,  and 
breath,  and  all  things.  But  they  had  never  kamt 
the  next  lesson  which  was  now  taught  them.  It 
was  a  special  truth  of  the  new  dispei  sation,  that 
*t  God  had  made  of  one  blood  all  nations  of  men, 
fcr  to  dwell  on  all  the  fi^e  of  the  earth,  having  de- 
termined the  times  assigned  to  them,  and  the 
bounds  of  their  habitation,  that  they  shouk)  seek 
the  Lord,  if  haply  they  might  feel  alter  him  and 
find  him.**     [Habs*  Hill,  Amer.  ed.] 

Comparing  it  with  the  teaching  given  to  other 
audiences,  we  perceive  that  it  laid  hold  of  the 
deepest  convictions  which  had  ever  been  given  to 
Greeks,  whilst  at  the  same  time  it  encouniered  the 
strongest  pr^udices  of  Greeks.  We  see,  as  at  Lys- 
tim,  that  an  apostle  of  Christ  had  no  need  to  rdfer 
to  the  Jewish  Scriptures,  when  be  wpoke  to  those 
who  had  not  received  them.  He  could  speak  to 
men  as  God's  children,  and  subjects  of  God's  edu- 
cating discipline,  and  was  only  bringhig  them  fiir- 
ther  tidings  of  Him  whom  they  had  been  always 
feeling  after.  He  presented  to  them  the  Son  of 
Van  aa  acting  in  the  power  of  Him  who  had  made 
.lU  nations,  and  who  was  not  &r  ftom  any  single 
man.  He  began  to  speak  of  Him  as  risen  from  the 
dead,  and  of  the  power  of  a  new  life  which  was  in 
Hun  for  men ;  but  his  audience  would  not  hear  of 
Jim  who  thus  claimed  their  personal  allegiance. 
Some  mocked,  others  more  courteously,  talked  of 
hearing  him  again  another  time.  The  Apostle 
^ned  but  few  converts  at  Athens,  and  he  soon 
.ook  his  departure  and  came  to  Corinth. 

Athens  still  retained  its  old  intellectual  predom- 
inance; but  Corinth  was  the  political  and  oommei^ 
rial  Tapital  of  Greece.  It  was  in  places  of  living 
letirity  that  St  Paul  kbored  knigest  and  most 


«  flsa,  la  eoDflnnatlon,  passages  quoted  from  aadsat 
dlliors  la  Conybesn  and  Howion,  i.  88B,  fro. 

ft  •  No  doubt  Am,  as  of  the  Daturs  of  a  propername, 
•ay  be  dsODitM  wltnout  the  artlele ;  but  it  is  more 
satBiaHj  indsflnlto  hen,  the  conoeptSon  being  that  of 

€oi  diBljr  levialfld  to  their  ccosdouaness,  in  ad< 
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•oeeasaAiUy,  as  foimeriy  at  Antioeh,  now  jI  OoriDlft 
and  aftenrnds  at  Ephcsns.  The  rapid  apnad  d 
the  Goapel  waa  obvioualy  promoled  by  the  peeadi' 
lag  of  it  In  dtiea  where  men  were  continually 
coming  and  going;  but  beaidca  thia  oonaidetmtioo 
we  may  be  aure  that  the  Apostle  escaped  gladlj 
from  dull  icnonnee  on  the  one  aide,  and  frooi  phi- 
kMOphical  dilettantism  on  the  other,  to  places  k 
which  the  real  business  of  the  world  was  bong 
done.  The  Gospel,  though  unworldly,  was  yet  a 
message  to  practical  and  inquiring  men  and  it  had 
more  affinity  to  work  of  any  kind  than  to  torpor  ca 
to  iutelleetual  frivolity.  One  proof  of  the  wbofe- 
Bome  agreement  between  the  felkwing  of  Chrigl 
and  ordinary  kbor  was  given  by  St  Ftal  hajseif 
during  his  stay  at  Corinth.  Here,  as  at  Thessa* 
buieu,  he  chose  to  earn  his  own  subastenee  by 
working  at  bis  trade  of  tent-making.  This  trade 
brought  him  into  ckiae  connection  with  two  persons 
who  became  distinguished  ss  believers  in  Cbriat, 
Aquila  and  I'riscilla.  They  were  Jews,  and  had 
lately  left  Home,  in  consequence  of  an  edict  of  dxa- 
ditts  [see Claudius];  and  as  they  abo  were  tect- 
makers,  St  Pfeul  **  abode  with  them  and  wrought* ' 
Laboring  thus  on  the  sa  dmyt,  the  Apostle  went 
to  the  synagogue  on  the  Sabbath,  and  there  by  es- 
poundhig  the  Scriptures  sought  to  win  both  Jews 
and  proaelytes  to  the  belief  that  Jesus  was  the 
Christ 

He  was  testifying  with  unusual  eflbrt  and  anxiety 
iewtix^o  r^  Ai^Ty),  when  ^Iss  and  Timothy 
came  from  Macedonia,  and  joined  him.  We  are 
left  in  some  uncertainty  as  to  what  the  movements 
of  Silas  and  Timothy  had  been,  since  they  «cr 
with  Paul  at  Beroea.  From  the  statements  in  the 
Acts  (zvii.  16,  16)  that  Paul,  when  he  reached 
Athens,  desired  Silas  and  TImotheus  to  come  to  him 
inth  all  tpttdy  and  toniud  for  tktm  there,  ootn- 
pared  with  those  in  1  Theas.  {iSL  1,  9),  **  When  we 
could  no  kmger  forbear,  we  thought  it  good  to  br 
left  at  Athens  alone,  and  sent  Timothens,  oar  bro- 
ther, and  minister  of  God,  and  our  fel]ow4aborer  in 
the  Gospel  of  Christ,  to  wtaMish  you  and  to  eoan- 
fort  you  concerning  your  faith,** — Fkley  (^oite  Prm- 
/ifMe,  1  Thess.  No.  iv.)  reasonably  argues  that  Silas 
and  Timothy  had  come  to  Athena,  but  had  sooo 
been  dispatched  thenoe,  llmothy  to  Tfaessalooiea, 
and  Silaa  to  Philippi,  or  elsewhere.  From  Macedo- 
nia they  came  together,  or  about  the  aame  time,  to 
Corinth ;  and  their  arrival  was  the  oecason  of  the 
writing  of  the  First  Epistle  to  the  Tbessaloniacs. 

This  is  the  first  *>  extant  example  of  that  work 
by  which  the  Apostle  Pfeul  has  served  the  Church 
of  all  ages  in  as  eminent  a  degree  as  he  labored  at 
the  founding  of  it  in  his  liiSetlme.  AD  eommcn- 
taton  upon  the  New  Testament  have  been  Mom- 
tomed  to  notice  the  points  of  eoinddcnce  betwesa 
the  history  hi  the  Acts,  and  these  Letters.  P^y*a 
Hone  PavUiia  is  famous  as  a  special  woric  upon 
this  subject.  But  mora  recently,  important  altempla 
hare  been  made  to  estimate  the  Epbtlesof  Si.  Psiil 
more  broadly,  by  considering  them  in  their  motnal 
order  and  relations,  and  in  their  bearing  upoo  tha 
question  of  the  development  of  the  WTHur*s  teaeb 
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■f .  Smth  •Uflmpti  <■  mint  lead  to  a  t«ttflr  undflr- 
lUsding  €i  the  episUfli  themselves,  aiid  to  a  finer 
ippreciatkm  of  the  Apoetle*8  nature  and  work.  It 
ii  notorious  that  the  order  of  the  epistles  in  the 
book  of  the  N.  T.  is  not  their  real,  or  chronological 
order,  llie  mere  placing  of  them  in  their  true 
sequenoe  throws  considerable  light  upon  the  his- 
tory; and  happilj  the  time  of  composition  of  the 
more  important  epistles  can  be  stated  with  suffi- 
cient oertatntj.  The  two  epistles  to  the  Thessalo- 
nians  bdong  —  and  these  alone  —  Co  the  present 
Missionary  Journey.  The  epistles  to  the  GsJa- 
tiaos,  Romans,  and  Corinthiana,  were  written  during 
the  next  Journey.  Those  to  Philemon,  tlie  Cok)s- 
siaas,  the  Ephesians,  and  the  Fhilippians,  belong  to 
the  ea|iliTitj  at  Home.  With  regard  to  the  Pastoral 
trusties,  there  are  considerable  diffieulties,  which 
require  to  be  discussed  separstelj. 

IVo  general  remarks  relating  to  St  Paulas  let- 
ten  may  find  a  place  here.  (1.)  There  is  no  reason 
to  aasume  that  the  extant  letters  aie  all  that  the 
Apostle  wrote.  On  the  contrary,  there  is  a  strong 
presumption,  and  some  slight  positive  evidence, 
ihat  he  wrote  many  which  have  not  been  preserved 
(Jowett^  i.  p.  195-201, 2d  ed.).  (8.)  We  most  be  on 
our  guard  against  concluding  too  much  from  the 
nontenta  and  style  of  any  ef^stle,  as  to  the  fiied 
bent  of  the  Apostle's  whole  mind  at  the  time  when 
it  was  written.  We  must  remember  that  the 
epistles  to  the  Thessalonians  were  written  whilst 
St  Paul  was  deeply  absorbed  in  tlie  peculiar  cir- 
cumstances of  the  Corinthian  Church;  and  that 
the  epistles  to  the  Corinthians  were  written  bettoten 
those  to  the  Galatians  and  the  Romans.  These 
bets  are  sufficient  to  remind  us  of  the  vertntitiiy 
of  the  Apostle's  mind ;  —  to  show  us  how  thoroughly 
the  feelings  and  ideas  suggested  to  him  by  the  cir- 
cumstances upon  which  he  was  dwelling  had  the 
power  to  mould  his  utteranees. 

The  Firtt  Epistle  to  the  Theasakmians  was  prob- 
ably written  soon  after  his  arrival  at  Corinth,  and 
before  be  turned  from  the  Jews  to  the  Gentiles.  It 
was  drawn  frnm  St  Paul  by  the  arrival  of  Silas 
and  Timothy.  [Thessalonians,  First  Epistlb 
n>  TUB.]  The  largest  portion  of  it  consists  of  an 
impasAoned  recalling  of  the  facts  and  feelings  of 
the  time  when  the  Apostle  was  personally  with  them. 
But  we  pereeive  gradually  that  those  eipectations 
which  be  had  taught  them  to  entertain  of  the  ap- 
pearing and  presence  of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  had 
undeqpne  some  corruption.  There  were  symptoms 
in  the  Thessakmian  ehureh  of  a  restlesmess  which 
ipeeolated  on  the  times  and  seasons  of  the  ftiture, 
and  found  present  duties  flat  and  unimportant. 
This  evil  toidency  St  Paul  seeks  to  correct,  by 
reviving  the  first  spirit  of  fidth  and  hope  and  mu- 
tual feUowship,  and  by  setting  forth  the  appearing 
of  .Jesus  Chrirt  —  not  indeed  as  distant,  but  as  the 
Full  shining  of  a  day  of  which  all  believers  in  Christ 
were  already  children.  The  ethical  characteristics 
ipparent  in  this  letter,  the  degree  in  which  St 
Paul  identified  himself  with  his  iHends,  the  entire 
wrre^der  of  his  existence  to  his  calling  as  a  preacher 
3f  Christ,  his  anxiety  ibr  the  good  &me  and  well- 
lieing  of  his  eonverts,  are  the  same  which  will  re- 
ippear  oontinuaUy.  What  interval  of  time  sepa- 
lated  the  Seeood  Letter  to  the  Thessafenians  from 
die  First,  we  have  no  means  of  Judging,  except 
hat  the  later  one  was  certainly  written  before  St 
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Paiil*s  departure  from  Corinth.  [Tnn8AU> 
NXANS,  Second  Epistle  to  the.]  The  Thessa- 
loniana  had  been  disturbed  by  announcements  that 
those  convulsions  of  the  world  which  all  Christiani 
were  taught  to  sssociate  with  the  coming  of  Christ 
were  immediately  impending.  To  meet  then 
assertbns,  St  Paul  delivers  express  predictk>08  il 
a  manner  not  usual  with  him  elsewhere;  and  wfailA 
reaffirming  all  he  had  ever  taught  the  Thessak)* 
nians  to  belie\'e  respecting  the  early  coming  of  the 
Sariour  and  the  blessedness  of  waiting  patiently  for 
it,  he  informs  them  that  certain  events,  of  which  bs 
had  spoken  to  them,  must  run  their  ooorse  before 
the  full  manifeetatton  of  Jesus  Christ  oould  come  to 
pass.  At  the  end  of  this  epistle  St  Paul  guards 
the  Thessabnians  sgainst  pretended  letters  from 
him,  by  telling  them  that  e^ery  genuine  letter,  evea 
if  not  written  by  Us  hand  throughout,  would  have 
at  least  an  autograph  salutation  at  the  close  of  it 

We  return  now  to  the  Apostle*s  preaching  al 
Corinth.  When  Silas  and  Timotheus  came,  hs 
was  testifying  to  the  Jews  with  great  earnestness, 
but  irith  little  success.  So  *<  when  they  oppoeed 
tliemselves  and  blasphemed,  he  shook  out  his  rai- 
ment** and  said  to  them,  in  words  of  warning 
taken  from  their  own  prophets  (Es.  xzxiii.  4): 
M  Your  blood  be  upon  your  own  heads;  I  am  clean, 
and  henceforth  will  go  to  the  Gentiles.*'  The  ex- 
perience of  Pisidian  Antioch  was  repeating  itself 
The  Apostle  went,  as  he  threatened,  to  the  Gen- 
tiles, and  began  to  preach  in  the  house  of  a  pros- 
elyte named  Justus.  Already  (me  distinguished 
Jew  had  become  a  believer,  Crispus,  the  ruler  of 
ihe  synagogue,  mentioned  (1  Cor.  i.  14)  as  baptised 
by  the  Apostle  himself;  and  many  of  the  Gentile 
inhabitants  were  receiving  the  Gospel  and  being 
baptized.  The  envy  and  rage  of  the  Jews,  there- 
fore, were  exeited  in  an  unusual  degree,  and  seem 
to  have  pressed  upon  the  spirit  of  St  PSul.  Hn 
was  therefore  encouraged  by  a  vision  of  the  Lord^ 
who  speared  to  him  by  night,  and  said,  **  Be  not 
afiraid,  but  speak,  and  hold  not  thy  peaee;  for  I 
am  with  thee,  and  no  man  shall  set  on  thee,  to 
hurt  thee;  for  I  have  much  people  in  this  city.** 
Corinth  was  to  be  an  important  seat  of  the  Churoh 
of  Christ,  distinguished,  not  only  by  the  numbec 
of  believers,  but  also  by  the  variety  and  the  frmU 
fulness  of  the  teaching  to  be  given  there.  At  this 
time  St  Paul  himself  stayed  there  for  a  year  and 
six  months,  ^  teaching  the  word  of  God  amongst 
them.** 

Corinth  was  the  chief  city  of  the  proving  of 
Achaia,  and  the  residence  of  the  proconsuL  Dur- 
ing St  PauVs  stay,  we  find  the  proconsulaicffiee 
held  by  GalUo,  a  brother  of  the  philosopher  Seneeo. 
[Gallio.]  Before  him  the  Apostle  was  summoned 
by  his  Jewish  enemies,  who  hoped  to  brii^  the 
Roman  authority  to  bear  upon  him  as  an  InnMfaler 
in  religion.  But  Gallio  perceived  at  onoe»  befose 
Paul  could  "  open  his  mouth  *'  to  defend  himself^ 
that  the  movement  was  due  to  Jewish  p^ndioe, 
and  refused  to  go  into  the  question.  "  If  it  be  a 
question  of  words  and  names  and  of  your^iaw,'*  he 
said  to  the  Jews,  speaking  wfth  the  toleranee  of  a 
Roman  magistrate,  **  k>ok  ye  to  it;  for  L will  be  no 
judge  of  such  matters."  Then  a  sioguhr  scene 
occmred.  The  Corinthian  spectaton  Jther  fever- 
ing St  Paul,  or  actuated  only  by  ang«  sgainst  tbs 
Jews,  seised  on  the  principal  persoc  «f  woes  who 
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hkl  brooght  the  fbarge,  and  beat  him  ht&n  the 
judgmeDi-aeat.  (See  on  the  other  hand  £wald, 
QtiduchU,  Ti.  463-466.)  Gallio  left  theae  relig. 
•008  qaamk  to  aettle  themaehrea.  The  Apoatia 
Ibanfora  wm  not  allowed  to  be  *'  hurt,**  and  le- 
mained  aome  time  longer  at  Corinth  unmolested. 

We  do  not  gather  from  tlie  subaequent  epiatlea 
Id  the  Corinthiana  many  details  of  the  founding  of 
the  Chmnch  at  Gorlnth.  llie  main  bodj  of  the 
hdieven  emialated  of  Gentilea,  —  ('^  Ye  know  that 
ye  were  Gentiles,**  1  Cor.  xii.  8).  But,  pertly  ftom 
the  number  who  had  been  proaeljtea,  partly  finom 
the  mixture  of  Jews,  it  bad  so  for  a  Jewish  char- 
acter, that  St.  Paul  could  speak  of  **  our  fathers  ** 
la  baring  been  under  the  cloud  (1  Cor.  z.  1). 
The  tendency  to  intellectual  display,  and  the  traffic 
of  sophiata  in  philosophical  theories,  which  pn- 
failed  at  Corinth,  made  the  ApoaUe  more  than 
asually  anxious  to  be  independent  in  bis  life  and 
simple  in  bearing  his  witness.  He  wrought  for  his 
living  that  he  might  not  appear  to  be  taking  fees 
of  his  pupils  (1  Cor.  ix.  18) ;  and  be  put  the  Per- 
son of  Jeaos  Christ,  crucified  and  riaen,  in  the 
pbce  of  all  doctrines  (1  Cor.  ii.  1-6,  xv.  8,  4). 
What  gave  infinite  significance  to  his  simple  state- 
ments, was  the  nature  of  the  Christ  who  had  been 
crucified,  ar.d  his  relation  to  men.  Concerning 
theae  mysteries  St.  Paul  had  uttered  a  wisdom,  not 
of  the  wxirid,  but  of  God,  which  had  commended 
itself  chiefly  to  the  humble  and  simple.  Of  these 
God  had  chosen  and  called  not  a  few  "  into  the  fel 
lowship  of  His  Son  Jesus  Christ  the  Lord  of  men  ** 
(1  Cor.  ii.  6,  7,  i.  27,  0). 

Having  been  the  instrument  of  aooomplishing 
Uiis  work,  St.  Paul  took  his  departure  for  Jerusa- 
lem, wishing  to  attend  a  festinil  there.  Before 
leaving  Greece,  he  cut  off  his  hair^  at  Cenchrece,  in 
fulfillment  of  a  vow.  We  are  not  told  where  or 
why  he  had  made  tht  vow;  and  there  is  considera- 
ble difficulty  in  reconciling  this  act  with  the  re- 
ceived customs  of  the  Jews.  [Vows.]  A  pas- 
sage in  Josephus,  if  rightly  undovtood  (B.  J,  ii. 
15,  §  1),  mentions  a  vow  which  included,  besides  a 
sacrifice,  the  cutting  of  the  hair  and  the  beginnbig 
of  an  abstinence  from  wine  80  days  before  the 
sacrifice.  If  St.  Paul's  was  such  a  vow,  he  was 
g>ing  to  oflfer  up  a  sacrifice  in  the  Temple  at  Jeru- 
salem, and  the  "  shearing  of  his  head  **  was  a  pre- 
liminary to  the  sacrifice.  The  principU  of  the 
vow,  whatever  it  was,  must  have  been  the  same  as 
that  of  the  Nazarite  vow,  which  St.  Paul  after- 
wards countenanced  at  Jerusalem.  [Nazaritk, 
p.  2075  ft.]  There  is  therefore  no  difficulty  in 
supposing  him  to  have  followed  in  this  instance,  for 
some  reason  not  explained  to  us,  a  custom  of  his 
countrymen.  —  When  he  sailed  fh>m  the  Isthmus, 
Aquila  and  PrisdUa  went  with  him  as  far  as 
Ephesus.  Paul  paid  a  risit  to  the  synagogue  at 
Ephesus,  but  would  not  stay.  He  was  anxious  to 
be  at  Jerusalem  fur  the  approaching  feast,  but  he 
promiaed,  God  willing,  to  return  to  them  again, 
lieaving  Ephesus,  he  sailed  to  Caesarea,  and  from 
thence  went  up  to  Jenisalem,  and  **siduted  the 
Chureh.*'  It  is  argued  (Wieseler,  pp.  48-50), 
lorn  considerations  founded  on  the  suspension  of 
aavigation  during  the  winter  months,  that  the  fea- 
Jval  waa  probably  the  Pentecost  From  Jerusalem, 
Ibnost  immediately,  the  Apostle  went  down  to  An- 
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tloeh,  thus  ivtuming  to  the  same  plaee  Awn  irUcI 
he  had  started  with  Silas. 

Thiiti  Mumouitry  Jcmrneg,  mdmdmff  the  §Urf 
at  Ephemu  (Aeto  xviii  83-xxL  17).  —  Without 
inventing  fiiets  or  diseuasiona  for  which  w«  Imre  re 
authority,  we  may  connect  with  thia  abort  viait  n. 
St.  Paul  to  Jerusalem  a  very  aeriooa  raising  Ki  the 
whole  question.  What  waa  to  be  the  refaOJoa  of 
the  new  kingdom  of  Christ  to  the  law  and  oove- 
mmt  of  the  Jews?  Suoh  a  Churdi  aa  that  at 
Corinth,  with  its  affiliated  communities,  eompoaed 
chiefly  of  Gentile  membera,  appeared  likely  to  07«- 
abadow  by  its  importance  the  Mother  Chnreh  in 
Judaea.  The  jealousy  of  the  more  Jodaieal  be- 
lievers, not  extingui^ied  by  the  decision  of  the 
council  at  Jerusalem,  began  now  to  ahow  ita^ 
everywhere  in  the  form  of  an  active  and  intrign- 
ing  party-spiriL  This  disastrous  movcnMnt  erald 
not  indeed  alienate  the  heart  of  St  Panl  from  the 
Law  or  the  eaUing  or  the  peopte  of  hie  firtben  — 
his  antagonism  ia  never  directed  against  theae, 
but  it  dimr  him  into  the  great  conffiet  of  the  nest 
period  of  his  life,  and  must  have  been  a  acre  trisl 
to  the  intense  loyalty  of  his  nature.  To  vindicate 
the  frttdomy  as  rq^uded  the  Jewish  Law,  of  be- 
lieven  in  Christ;  but  to  do  this,  for  the  very  sake 
of  maintaining  the  unity  of  tht  Church  ;  —  waa  to 
be  the  earnest  labor  of  the  Apoatle  for  aome  yean. 
In  thua  biboring  he  was  carrying  out  eomjdetely 
the  princiides  Md  down  by  the  ekler  Apo^les  at 
Jerusalem ;  and  may  we  not  believe  thnt,  in  deep 
aorrow  at  {q>pearing,  even,  to  disparage  the  Law  and 
the  covenant,  he  was  the  more  anxioua  to  prove 
his  fellowship  in  spirit  with  the  Churefa  in  Jodasa, 
by  "  remembering  the  poor,**  as  **  Jamea,  Cepbaa, 
and  John  **  had  desired  that  he  would?  ((.aL  ii. 
10).  Hie  prominenoe  given,  during  the  journeys 
upon  which  we  are  now  entering,  to  the  collection 
to  be  made  amongst  Ids  churcbes  for  the  benefit  ci 
the  poor  at  Jerunlem,  aeeras  to  indicate  such  an 
anxiety.  The  great  epistles  which  l»elong  to  this 
period,  those  to  the  Galatiaiis,  Corinthians,  and 
Romans,  show  bow  the  **  Judaixing  "  question  ex* 
ercised  at  this  time  the  A  posticus  mind. 

St  Paul  »'  spent  some  time  "  at  Antioch,  and 
during  this  stay,  as  we  are  inclined  to  believe,  his 
collision  with  St  Peter  (Gal.  u.  11-14),  of  which 
we  have  spoken  above,  took  phce.  [See  note  6. 
vol  iii.  p.  2878.]  When  he  left  Antioch,  be 
**went  over  all  the  country  of  Galatia  and  PhiTgia 
In  order,  strengthening  all  the  disciples,**  and  giv- 
ing orden  concerning  the  collection  for  the  aaints 
(1  Cor.  xvi.  1).  It  is  probable  that  the  Kpiatk  H 
the  GalntimiB  was  written  soon  after  thia  viait 
[Galatiakb,  Ei'iffTLE  TO  THE.]  When  he  waa 
with  them  he  had  found  the  Christian  eommmu- 
ties  infested  by  Judaising  teachers.  He  had  "  told 
them  the  truth  "  (Gal.  iv.  16),  be  had  warned  them 
against  the  deadly  tendencies  of  Jewish  excinaive- 
ness  and  bad  re-affirmed  the  simple  (j<cpel,  oon> 
cemmg  Jesus  Christ  the  Son  of  God,  which  he  had 
preached  to  them  on  bis  fint  vidt  (r^  wp^cxgr. 
Gal.  fv.  13).  But  after  be  left  them  the  Jndaiz- 
ing  doctrine  raised  Its  head  again.  The  only 
course  left  to  its  advocates  was  to  assdl  openly  the 
authority  of  St.  Paul;  and  this  they  dM.  Tttej 
represented  him  as  baring  derived  hia  oommiaaiaB 
tiom  the  oMer  Apostles,  and  as  therefore  acting 
dUoyally  if  he  opposed  th»  views  ascribed  to  Pietet 
and  Jamea.  The  fickle  minds  of  the  GaktiM 
Christians  were  influenced  by  theae  hardy 
tkms;  and  the  Apoetle  heard  when  be  had 
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Jmri  to  EphenH,  that  hii  work  in  Oa^iUa  wm 
adng  nndone,  and  his  oon^nertt  nvra  being  geduoed 
\om  the  true  lifiith  in  Chriat  He  therefore  writes 
Ihe  epistle  to  remonstrate  with  tliem  —  an  epistle 
foH  of  indignation,  of  warning,  of  direct  and  im- 
passiooed  teaching.  He  recalls  to  their  minds  the 
Gospel  wfaieh  he  had  pnaehed  amongst  them,  and 
■sseits  in  solenm  and  even  awfal  lan^iage  its  abeo- 
hite  tenth  (L  8,  0).  He  dedares  that  he  had  re- 
eeived  it  tSrecUgjfrom  Jews  ChriU  the  Lord,  and 
that  Us  position  towards  the  other  Apostles  had 
always  l«en  that,  not  of  a  pupil,  bat  of  an  inde- 
pendent leDow-laboier.  He  sets  before  them  Jesus 
the  Gradfied,  the  Son  of  God,  as  the  fiiUUlment  of 
the  promise  made  to  the  fiitben,  and  as  the  pledge 
and  girer  of  freedom  to  men.  He  declares  that  in 
Wm,  and  bj  the  power  of  the  Spirit  of  sonship 
Bsnt  down  through  Him,  men  have  inherited  the 
rights  of  adult  sons  of  God;  that  the  oondition 
lepnaented  bjr  the  Law  was  the  inferior  and  prepir- 
atory  stage  of  boyhood.  He  then,  most  earnestly 
sod  tenderlv,  impresses  upon  the  Galatians  the 
NspoiMibilities  of  theh-  fellowship  with  Christ  the 
OroeiAed,  urging  them  to  fmitlulness  in  all  the 
giaoes  of  their  spiritnal  calHng,  and  especially  to 
brotherly  eonsideration  and  unity. 

This  letter  was,  in  all  probability,  sent  iW>m 
Ephesus.  This  was  the  goal  of  the  Apostle's  jour- 
neyings  through  Asia  Minw.  He  came  down  upon 
Ephenis  from  the  upper  districts  (r&  ittwrepiKii 
fti^)  of  Phrygia.  What  Aniioeh  was  for  "  the 
region  of  Syria  and  Cilicla,*'  what  Cotinth  was  for 
firceoe,  wluit  Borne  was  —  we  may  add  —  for 
Italy  and  the  West,  that  Ephemit  was  for  the  im- 
portant province  eslled  Asia.  Indeed,  with  refer- 
ence to  the  spread  of  the  Church  Catholic,  Kphe- 
sos  occupied  the  central  position  of  all.  lliis  was 
the  meeting  place  of  Jew,  of  Greek,  of  Roman, 
and  of  Oriental.  Aceordingly,  the  Apostle  of  the 
Gentiles  was  to  stay  a  kmg  time  here,  that  he 
might  found  a  strong  Church,  which  should  be  a 
fcBMl  of  mcfther-churoh  to  Christian  communities 
hi  the  neighboring  cities  of  Asia. 

A  new  element  in  tbe  preparation  of  the  world 
for  the  kingdom  of  Christ  presents  itself  at  the 
beginning  of  the  Apostle's  work  at  Ephesus.  He 
folds  tbnne  certain  disciples  (ririts  fAoBrrrds)  — 
aboat  twelve  in  number,  — of  whom  be  is  led  to 
foqnire,  "  Did  ye  reoeite  the  Holy  Ghost  when  ye 
jefieved?  They  answered,  No,  we  did  not  even 
hear  of  there  being  a  Holy  Ghost.  Unto  what 
then,  asked  Pud,  were  ye  baptised?  And  they 
said,  Unto  John's  baptism.  Then  said  Paul,  John 
bapiiaad  with  the  baptism  of  repentance,  saying 
to  the  people  that  they  should  believe  on  him  who 
was  ocming  after  him,  that  is,  on  Jssos.  Hearing 
this,  they  were  baptized  into  the  name  of  the  Lord 
Jesus,  and  when  Paul  had  laid  his  hands  upon 
tiwm,  tbe  Holy  Ghost  came  upon  them,  and  they 
began  to  speak  with  tongues  and  to  prophesy  " 
(Acts,  ziz.  1-7).  —  It  is  obvious  to  compare  this 
faddent  with  the  Apostolic  act  of  Peter  and  John 
D  Samaria,  and  to  see  In  it  an  assertion  of  the  full 
ipostolic  dignity  of  Paul.  But  besides  this  bear- 
ag  of  it,  vre  see  in  it  indications  which  suggest 
iJoie  th«a  they  distinctly  express,  as  to  the  spint- 
■al  movements  of  that  age.     These  twelve  disci- 
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«  *  It  was  Important,  mys  Ne  inJer.  that  the  INvio<» 
fuww  which  aeeompaoied  ihe  Oo»pel  ■hoold.  In  tome 
iMdng  jBannsr,  •zbtbte  its  8op«nority  to  the  msgie 
•Usta  psesaUfSl  so  salsodvely  at  Kphesos,  sail  which, 


pies  are  mentioned  immediately  aftei  Apoliss,  vrbo 
also  had  been  at  Epheras  just  before  St  Paul's 
arrival,  and  who  had  taught  diligently  concerning 
Jesus  (r&  w«pl  roi;  ^Iijo-oi;),  knowing  only  thi 
baptism  of  John.  But  ApoUos  was  of  Aloandrla, 
trained  in  the  intelligent  and  inquiring  study  oi 
the  Hebrew  Soriptures,  whioh  had  been  fostered  b3 
the  Greek  culture  of  that  capital.  We  are  led  ts 
suppose,  therefore,  that  a  knowledge  of  the  baptisn 
of  John  and  of  the  ministry  of  Jesus  had  spreat 
widely,  and  had  been  received  with  favor  by  some 
of  those  who  knew  the  Scriptures  most  thoroughly, 
before  the  messsge  concerning  the  ezaltatioo  of 
Jesus  and  the  descent  of  the  Holy  Ghost  had  beso 
received.  What  the  exact  belidT  of  Apollos  aod 
these  twelve  **  disciples  "  was  concerning  the  ehat> 
acter  and  work  of  Jesus,  we  have  no  means  of 
knowing.  But  we  gather  that  It  was  wanting  in  a 
recognition  of  tbe  full  lordship  of  Jesus  and  if  the 
gift  of  the  Holy  Ghost.  The  Pentecostal  fiutL  was 
communicated  to  Apollos  by  Aquila  and  Prisiilk, 
to  the  other  disctph»  of  the  Baptist  by  St.  Paul. 

The  Apostle  now  entered  upon  his  usual  work. 
He  went  into  the  synagogue,  and  for  three  months 
he  spoke  openly,  disputing  and  persuading  concern- 
ing "  the  kingdom  of  God."  At  the  end  of  this 
time  the  obstinacy  and  oppositJon  of  some  of  the 
Jews  led  him  to  gi\*e  up  frequenting  the  synagogue, 
and  he  established  the  believers  as  a  separate 
society,  meeting  **in  the  school  of  Tyrannus." 
This  continued  (though  we  may  probably  allow 
for  an  occasional  absence  of  St.  Paul)  for  two 
years.  During  this  time  many  things  occurred,  of 
which  the  historian  of  the  Acts  chooses  two  ex- 
amples, the  triumi^  over  magical  arts,  and  the 
great  disturbance  raised  by  the  sUversmiths  who 
made  shrines  for  Artemis:  and  amongst  which  we 
are  to  note  (hrther  the  writing  of  the  First  Epistle 
to  the  Corinthians. 

"God  wrought  special  miracles,"  we  are  told 
(Svrdfieiff  oif  tAj  rvxo^<ras)i "  by  the  hands  of 
Paul."  t<  It  is  evident  that  the  arts  of  sorcery  and 
magic  —  all  those  arts  which  betoken  the  belief  in 
the  presence  of  a  spirit,  but  not  <if  a  Holy  Spirit  — 
were  flourishing  here  in  great  luxuriance  Every- 
thing in  the  history  of  the  Old  or  New  Testament 
vrould  suggest  the  thought  that  the  exhibitions  of 
Dhine  power  took  a  more  stnrtling  form  where 
superstitions  grounded  mainly  on  the  reveraice  for 
diftboiieal  power  were  prevalent:  that  they  were  the 
proclamations  of  a  beneficent  and  orderly  govern- 
ment, which  had  been  manifested  to  counteract  and 
overcome  one  that  was  irregular  and  malevolent " 
(Maurice,  Unity  of  the  New  Testament,  p.  615). 
The  powers  of  the  new  kingdom  took  a  form  more 
nearly  resembling  the  wonders  of  the  kingdom  of 
darkness  than  was  usually  adopted,  when  haoA- 
kerchieft  and  aprons  from  the  body  of  Paul  (Ifta 
tbe  shadow  of  Peter,  v.  15)  were  albwed  to  be  used 
for  the  healing  of  the  sick  and  the  casting  out  of 
devils.  But  it  was  to  be  clearly  seen  that  all  was 
done  by  the  healing  power  of  the  Lord  Jesus  Him- 
self.o  Certain  Jews,  and  among  them  the  seven 
sons  of  one  Sceva  (not  unlike  Simon  Magus  in 
Samaria),  fancied  that  the  effect  was  due  to  a 
magic  formula,  an  iir^JHi-  They  therefore  at- 
tempted to  exorcise,  by  saying,  "  We  abjure  yon 

by  its  appaienoy  great  effoets,  deceived  and  oapUvatsd 
so  many.  It  would  have  a  tendency  In  rtsews  mea 
fhMn  sneh  arts  of  impostoxe,  and  yini  •  fthsm  Ibf 
the  rsespChm  of  ths  tralh.  ■ 
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hj  Jcnn  whom  Panl  praadieth.'*  But  the  erfl 
t^tii,  hftvlng  a  voice  given  to  it,  cried  oat,  ^  Jesni 
I  know,  and  Paul  I  know,  but  who  an  ye  ?  "  And 
the  man  who  waa  poieened  fell  furioualy  upon  the 
Koreiate  and  drove  them  forth.  The  result  of  this 
testimony  was  that  fear  feU  open  all  the  Inhabitants 
of  fiphesns,  and  the  name  of  the  Lord  Jesus  was 
magnified.  And  the  impression  produced  bore 
sticking  practical  fruits,  llie  city  was  well  known 
for  its  ^i^4tna  ypdfifwrot  forms  of  incantation, 
which  were  sold  at  a  high  price.  Many  of  those 
who  had  these,  books  brought  them  together  and 
burned  them  before  all  men,  and  when  the  cost  of 
them  was  computed  it  was  found  to  be  50,000 
drachma  »  £1770.  "  So  mightily  giew  the  word 
of  the  Lord,  and  prevailed." 

Whilst  St.  Paul  was  at  Ephesus  his  oommuni- 
eations  with  the  Church  m  Achaia  were  not  alto- 
gether suspended,  'lliere  is  strong  reason  to  believe 
th:(t  a  personal  visit  to  Corinth  waa  made  by  him, 
and  a  letter  leut,  neither  of  which  is  mentioned  in 
tiie  Acts.  The  visit  is  inferred  from  several  allu- 
sions in  the  2d  Epistle  to  the  Corinthians.  **  Be- 
hold, the  third  time  I  am  ready  to  oome  to  you  '* 
(t  Cor.  xii.  14).  '*  iliU  U  the  third  time  I  am 
coming  to  you  "  (2  Cor.  ziii.  1).  The  visit  he  is 
oonteroplating  is  plainly  that  mentioned  in  Acta  zi« 
S,  which  took  place  when  he  finally  left  Ephesus. 
If  that  was  tlie  thirds  he  must  have  paid  a  Btcond 
during  the  time  of  his  residence  at  Ephesus.  It 
seems  far-fetched,  with  Paley  {ffons  PnvUna,  2 
Cor.  No.  xi.),  to  conclude  that  St  Paul  is  only 
affirming  a  third  tn/enA'on,  and  that  the  Btetmd 
intention  had  not  been  carried  out  The  context, 
la  both  cases,  seems  to  refer  plainly  to  rtnYs,  and 
ml  to  intentions.  Again,  **  I  determined  this  with 
myself,  that  I  would  not  oome  agam  to  you  in 
keanneu"  (wdKiP  4¥  Kbrn)i  2  Cor.  ii.  1.  Here 
St  Paul  is  apparently  speaking  of  a  previous  visit 
which  he  had  paid  in  sorrow  of  heart  He  expresses 
so  apprehension  (2  Cor.  xii.  21)  lest  **  again  when 
I  come,  my  God  should  humble  me  among  you  ** 
{pk^  wdXtv  4k66pros  fuv  Tairfm6<r«i  ftc  —  the 
xiXw  appearing  certainly  to  refer  to  ravttwicti 
as  much  as  to  iK$6pros)-  The  words  in  2  Cor. 
liiL  2,  wpo^lfniKa  jrol  xpoK4y«tf  &s  wapitp  rh 
99^9pov  Kot  iariify  inip,  may  be  translated,  either 
*<  as  >/*  present  Uie  second  time,"  or  *<  as  when  pres- 
ent the  second  time."  In  the  latter  case  we  have 
here  a  distinct  confirmation  of  the  supposed  visit 
The  former  rendering  seems  at  first  sight  to  exclude 
it:  but  if  we  remember  that  the  thought  of  his 
special  admoniiion  is  occupying  the  Apostle's  mind, 
we  should  naturally  understand  it, "  I  forewarn  you 
BOW  in  my  absence,  as  if  I  were  present  a  second 
time  to  do  it  in  person;'*  so  that  he  would  be 
speaking  of  the  supposed  visit  as  a  Jirtt,  with  ref- 
■cnce  to  the  purpose  which  he  has  in  his  mind. 
Tiie  primA  fncU  sense  of  these  passages  implies 
%  short  visit,  which  we  should  place  in  ^e  first  half 
if  tlie  stay  at  Ephesus.  And  there  are  no  strong 
.^eaaons  why  we  sliould  not  sooept  that/in'md^/ioie 
sense.  St  Paul,  we  may  imagine,  heard  oi  disor- 
ders which  prendled  in  the  Corinthian  Church. 
ApoUof  had  returned  to  Ephesus  some  time  before 
the  1st  Epistle  was  written  (1  Cor.  xvi.  12),  and  it 
nay  have  been  from  him  that  St  Paul  learnt  the 
tidbigs  which  distressed  him.  He  was  moved  to  go 
himself  to  see  them.    He  stayed  but  a  short  time, 

•  Tbs  mannsr  of  th*  allusion,  ct  MqpcofidLx^V^*  ^ 
S4tf«Y,  may  fanply,  as  Kwald  (SmtfjcAmAfa,  p.  214) 
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but  warned  tljem  aotemnly  agalnat  Hie  BesntiDd^ 
iMss  which  he  pereeifed  to  be  creepiQg  in  auwingst 
them,  if  he  went  directly  by  sea  to  Corinth  ant 
back,  this  journ'^y  wouhl  not  oeeapy  moeh  tnne 
It  was  very  natural,  again,  that  this  riiit  sbouU 
be  foDowed  up  by  »  ktter.  EJthcr  the  ApoaUe's 
own  re6eetions  after  nls  return,  or  some  sabnqaent 
tidings  which  reached  him,  drew  from  him,  it  a|>- 
pears,  a  written  communication  in  wUeh  he  gave 
them  some  practical  advice.  **  I  wrote  onto  you  in 
the  Kpistle  not  to  keep  company  with  fomioaUm  *' 
(J^ypoR^  biuv  iv  rf  Hurrokpi  1  Cor.  t.  9).  Hben, 
at  some  point  not  defined  in  the  ooorse  of  the  alay 
at  Ephesus,  St.  Paul  announced  to  hia  friends  n 
plan  of  going  through  Macedonia  and  Aeliaia,  and 
afterwards  visiting  Jeruaaleni;  adding,  «« After  I 
have  been  there,  I  must  also  see  Rome.**  Baft  hn 
pot  off  for  a  while  his  own  departure,  and  aent 
before  him  Timothy  and  Erastus  to  tlie  efaurehci 
in  Macedonia  and  Aehala,  **to  bring  then  into 
remembrance  of  his  ways  which  wen  in  Chrirt  *' 
(1  Cor.  iv.  17). 

Whether  the  FInt  Epistle  to  the  Corinthnn 
was  written  before  or  after  the  tumult  exeitad  by 
Demetrius  cannot  be  positively  asserted.  He  makea 
an  allusion,  in  that  epistle,  to  a  "  battle  with  wiU 
beasts'*  fought  at  Ephesus  {i^ptoftdxnva  H 
*E^^<ry:  1  Cor.  xr.  92),  which  it  is  usual  to  an> 
derstand  figuratively,  and  which  is  by  many  con- 
nected with  that  tumult  But  this  connection  m 
arbitrary,  and  without  much  reaaon.^  And  aa  Ik 
wouU  seem  from  Aets  xx.  1  that  St  Plao]  departed 
immediately  after  the  tumult,  it  is  probable  that 
the  ^istle  was  written  before,  though  not  long 
before,  the  raising  of  this  dbturbanee.  Here  then, 
while  the  Apostle  is  so  earnestly  occupied  with  the 
teaching  of  believers  and  inquirers  at  Ephesna  and 
from  the  neighboring  parts  of  **Asia,**  we  find 
him  throwing  all  his  heart  and  soul  into  the  eon- 
cems  of  the  church  al  Corinth.  [OonirmiAHe, 
First  Eptsrus  to  the.] 

There  were  two  extemaj  inducements  for  writing 
this  epistle.  (1.)  St  Paul  had  received  infotsm- 
tkm  f^m  members  of  Chloe*s  houaeboh]  {i^xAfhi 
fioi  ^^  r&p  XA^f,  i.  11)  ooneeming  the  state 
of  the  church  at  Corinth.  (2.)  That  church  had 
written  him  a  letter,  of  which  the  bearers  were 
Stephanas  and  Fortunatus  and  Achaieoa,  to  aak 
his  Judgment  upon  various  points  iriiiefa  were  snb- 
mittcd  to  him  (vii.  1,  xri.  17).  He  had  learnt 
that  there  were  divisions  in  the  church  ;  thsft 
parties  had  been  formed  which  took  the  namea  of 
Paul,  of  ApoHos,  of  Cephas,  and  of  Christ  (i.  11, 
12);  and  also  that  moral  and  social  hreguliiritifli 
had  begun  to  prevail,  of  which  the  most  eon- 
spicuous  and  scandalous  example  was  that  m  bn> 
liever  had  taken  his  father*s  wiiiK,  without  being 
publicly  condemned  by  the  church  (▼.  1,  vi.  7,  xL 
17-22,  xlv.  88-40).  To  these  evils  we  must  add 
one  doctrinal  error,  of  those  who  said  <«that  then 
was  no  resurrection  of  the  dead  *'  (xr.  12).  It  Is 
probable  that  the  teaching  of  ApoUos  tlie  Alexan- 
drian, which  had  been  characteristie  and  h^hly 
sucoessfol  (AcU  xriii.  27,  28),  had  been  the  lint 
occasion  of  the  **dirisions**  in  the  cfaurdi.  Wt 
may  take  it  for  granted  that  his  adhersnta  <Bd  noi 
fbrm  themsdves  into  a  party  until  he  had  left 
Corinth,  and  therefine  that  he  had  been  some  thnt 
with  St  Panl  at  Ephesus     But  after  he  was  gQSi% 


that  be  had  mantioMd  tUi 
Oorinthlaos  in  the  pievloas  oon-cxteit 
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Aft  tffHt\  Akxafidrian  featuraB  of  hit  tMenrng 
■an  remembered  by  thoie  who  had  deiightad  to 
hear  him.  Thnr  GneiMi  intoUect  waa  captivated 
b  J  hia  bitMder  and  mora  apiritaal  interpretatioD  of 
the  Jewish  Scriptuna.  The  eonneetion  which  be 
tai^t  them  to  percave  between  the  revelaUon 
made  to  Hebrew  rtikn  and  propheCa  and  the  wia- 
dom  bj  which  other  nations,  and  especially  their 
own,  hibd  been  enlightened,  dwelt  in  their  minds. 
That  which  especially  occupied  the  ApoUos  school 
moat  have  been  a  phiiotophy  of  the  Scripture$. 
U  waa  the  tendency  of  thia  party  which  seemed  to 
the  Apoatle  partiealarly  dangerous  amongst  the 
Greeks.  He  tiardly  aeems  to  refer  specially  in  his 
letter  to  the  other  parties,  but  we  can  scarcely 
doubt  that  hi  what  he  aays  about  ^*the  wisdom 
which  the  Greeks  sought "  (i.  23),  he  is  referring 
not  <«ly  to  the  general  tendency  of  the  Greek 
mind,  but  to  that  tendency  as  it  had  been  caught 
and  infloenoed  by  the  teaching  of  ApoUos.  It 
gives  him  an  occasion  of  ddivering  his  most  char- 
acteristic testimony.  He  recognizes  wisdom,  but 
it  is  tbe  wisdom  of  God;  and  that  wisdom  whm  not 
^f"^  a  ^lo^^e  or  a  A^ot  through  which  God  had 
always  qwken  to  all  men;  it  had  been  perfectly 
RMnifested  in  Jesus  the  crucified.  Christ  crucified 
was  both  the  Power  of  God  and  the  Wisdom  of 
God.  To  receive  Him  required  a  spiritual  discern- 
ment unlike  the  wisdom  of  the  great  men  of  the 
world;  a  diaoeninaent  given  by  &  Holy  Spirit  of 
God,  and  maaifeating  itaelf  in  sympathy  with 
humiliataon  and  in  kite. 

For  a  detailed  deaeription  of  the  episUes  the 
reader  ia  lefeiied  to  the  apedal  artidea  upon  each. 
But  it  belonga  to  the  history  of  St  Paul  to  notice 
the  personal  characteristics  which  appear  in  them. 
We  must  not  omit  to  observe  thoefore,  in  this 
epistle,  how  byally  the  Apoatle  repreaenta  Jeaus 
Christ  the  Clrucified  ss  the  Lord  of  men,  the  Head 
of  the  body  with  many  members,  the  Centre  of 
Unity,  the  Bond  of  men  to  the  Father.  We  should 
mai^  at  the  same  time  how  invariably  he  connects 
the  Power  of  the  S|drit  with  the  Name  of  the  Lord 
Jcsna.  He  meets  all  the  evils  of  the  Corinthian 
Church,  the  intellectual  pride,  the  party  spirit,  the 
kwse  morality,  the  disregard  of  decency  and  order, 
the  fiUae  belief  about  the  ResurrecUoo,  by  recalling 
their  thoughts  to  the  Person  of  Christ  and  to  the 
Spirit  of  (M  as  the  breath  of  a  common  life  to  the 
whole  body. 

We  oheerve  also  here,  more  than  daewhere,  the 
laetf  onivenally  recognized  and  admired,  with 
which  the  Apostle  disqisaea  the  practical  problema 
erooght  before  him.  The  varioua  questions  r»- 
hting  to  marriage  (ch.  vii.),  the  difficulty  about 
meats  oflhred  to  idok  (oe.  vUL,  z.),  the  beharioor 
preper  for  women  (oc  zi.,  ziv.),  the  uae  of  the 
gifts  of  propheaying  and  apeaking  with  tonguea 
(ch.  aiv.),  are  made  ezamplea  of  a  treatment  which 
may  be  applied  to  all  auch  queations.  We  see 
than  all  discuaaed  with  reference  to  first  princi- 
ples; the  olgeet,  in  every  practical  conclusion, 
being  to  guard  and  assert  some  permanent  prin- 
ciple. We  see  St  Psnl  no  less  a  k)ver  of  order 
«ad  snbordination  than  of  fteedom.  We  see  him 
daiming  for  himself,  and  prescrillng  to  others, 
^reat  variety  of  conduct  in  varjing  sircumstances, 
)ni  wider  the  strict  obligation  of  behug  always 
tve  to  Qttist,  and  always  aeeking  tht  higheat  gocd 
if  men.  Sneh  a  eharaeler,  ao  ateadfaat  in  motive 
ad  aim,  m  veraatile  In  action,  it  would  be  difiScult 
•dead  to  find  ebewhen  in  huiory. 
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What  St.  Paul  here  tella  ua  of  hia  o%  «  doinp 
and  movements  refers  chiefly  to  the  nature  of  Ui 
preaching  at  Corinth  (cc  i.,  iL);  to  the  hardships 
and  dangen  of  the  apostolic  life  (iv.  9~ld);  to 
his  cheri^ed  custom  of  working  for  his  own  living 
(ch.  iz.);  to  the  direct  revektions  he  had  received 
(zi.  3d,  zv.  8);  and  to  his  present  plans  (ch.  zvLV 
He  bids  the  (iorinthians  to  raise  a  eoUeetion  for  tlie 
church  at  Jerusalem  by  laying  by  something  on 
the  first  day  of  the  week,  as  he  had  directed  the 
churehes  in  (xalatia  to  do.  He  says  that  he  shall 
tarry  at  Ephesus  till  Pentecost,  and  then  set  out 
on  a  joum^  towards  Corinth  through  Macedonia, 
so  as  perhaps  to  spend  the  winter  with  them.  He 
ezpresses  h<s  Juy  at  the  coming  of  Stephanas 
his  companions,  and  commends  them  to  the 
of  the  cburob. 

Having  despatched  this  epistle  he  stayed  on  at 
Ephesus,  where  **a  great  door  and  eflfoctual  was 
opened  to  him,  and  there  were  many  adversariea.** 
The  afiaira  of  the  church  of  Corinth  continued  to 
be  an  object  of  the  gravest  anziety  to  him,  and  to 
give  him  occupation  at  Ephesus:  but  it  may  be 
most  convenient  to  pot  off  the  further  notice  of 
these  till  we  come  to  the  time  when  the  2d  ^nstle 
wss  written.  We  have  now  no  information  as 
to  the  work  of  St  Paul  at  Ephesus,  until  that 
tumult  occurred  which  ii  described  in  Acta  ziz- 
24-4  L  llie  whole  narrative  may  be  read  there. 
We  learn  that  "  thia  Paul "  had  been  so  successftil, 
not  only  in  Ephesus,  but  "  almost  throughout  aL 
Asia,"  in  turning  people  from  the  worship  of  gods 
made  with  hands,  that  the  craft  of  sllversmitiis, 
who  made  little  shrines  for  Artemis,  were  alarmed 
for  their  manu&cture.  They  raised  a  great  tumult, 
and  not  being  able,  apparently,  to  find  Paul,  bud 
hands  on  two  of  his  companions  and  dragged  them 
into  the  theatre.  Paul  himself,  not  willing  that 
his  friends  should  suffer  in  his  place,  wished  to  go 
in  amongst  the  people:  but  the  disciples,  8up> 
ported  by  the  urgent  request  of  certain  magiskates 
called  Asiarchs,  dissuaded  him  from  hia  purpoee. 
The  account  of  the  proceedings  of  the  mob  ia 
highly  graphic,  and  the  address  with  which  the 
town-clerk  finally  quiets  the  people  is  worthy  of  a 
discreet  and  ezperienced  magistrate.  His  state- 
ment that  "these  men  are  neitb^  robben  of 
churches,  nor  yet  blasphemers  of  your  goddeaa,"  is 
an  incidental  testimony  to  the  temperance  of  the 
Apostle  and  his  fi-ieiids  in  their  attacks  on  the 
popular  idolatry.  But  St.  Paul  is  only  personally 
concerned  in  this  tumult  in  so  for  ss  it  proves 
the  deep  impression  which  his  teaching  had  made 
at  Ephesus,  and  the  daily  danger  in  which  he 
lived. 

He  had  been  anzious  to  depart  firom  Epheana, 
and  thia  interruption  of  the  work  which  had  kept 
him  there  determined  him  to  stay  no  tonger.  He 
set  out  therefore  for  Macedonia,  and  procMded  firat 
to  Troaa  (2  Cor.  ii.  12),  where  he  might  have 
preached  the  (Soapel  with  good  hope  of  suoceaa. 
But  a  reatleaa  anziety  to  obtain  tidinga  concerning 
the  church  at  Corinth  urged  him  on,  and  h<*  ad- 
vanced into  Macedonia,  where  he  met  Titua,  wLo 
brought  him  the  newa  for  which  he  waa  thinting. 
Hie  receipt  of  thia  intelUgauoe  drew  from  him  a 
letter  which  reveals  to  us  what  manner  of  man  St 
Paul  was  when  the  fountains  of  his  heart  wen 
stirred  tc  their  mmost  depths.  [CoRDmnAm, 
Sboond  Rputlb  to  thc]  How  the  agitatioo 
which  ezpreaaea  itaelf  in  every  aenteoce  of  thia 
letter  waa  ezoitea,  la  one  of  the  moat  intenetlqg 
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■iMftiQiM  we  have  to  consider.  Eiery  reider  womj 
pecoelre  that,  on  paiwing  from  the  First  Epistln  to 
the  Second,  the  scene  is  almost  entirely  changed, 
lu  the  Firtt,  the  faulU  and  difficulties  of  the 
Oorinthiaii  Church  are  before  us.  The  Apostle 
writes  of  these,  with  spirit  indeed  and  emotion,  as 
he  always  does,  but  without  pssaion  or  disturb- 
snce.  He  calmly  asserts  his  own  authority  over 
the  church,  and  threatens  to  deal  severely  with 
oflfenders.  In  the  Secondj  he  writss  as  one  whose 
personal  relations  with  those  whom  he  addresses 
have  undergone  a  most  painftil  shock.  The  acute 
pain  given  by  former  tidings,  the  comfort  yielded 
by  the  account  which  Titus  brought,  the  vexation 
of  a  sensitive  mind  at  the  necessity  of  self-usser- 
Iko,  contend  together  for  utterance.  What  had 
oosasioned  this  excitement  ? 

We  have  seen  that  Timothy  had  been  sent  firom 
Epliesus  Ui  Macedonia  and  Corinth.  He  had  re- 
joined St.  Paul  when  he  wrote  this  Second  Epistle, 
for  he  is  sssociated  with  him  in  the  salutation  (2 
Cor.  i.  1).  We  have  no  account,  either  in  the 
Acts  or  in  the  epistles,  of  this  journey  of  Timothy, 
and  some  have  thought  it  probable  that  he  never 
reached  Corinth.  Let  us  suppose,  however,  that 
ae  arrived  there  soon  after  the  First  Epistle,  con- 
veyed by  Stephanas  and  others,  had  be^  received 
by  the  Corinthian  Church.  He  found  that  a 
movem«)t  had  arisen  in  the  heart  of  that  Church 
which  threw  (let  us  suppose)  the  case  of  the  in- 
cestuous person  (1  Cor.  v.  1-6)  into  the  shade. 
This  was  a  deliberate  and  sustained  attack  upon 
the  Apostolic  authority  and  pcnonal  integrity  of 
the  Aposlie  of  the  Gentiles.  The  party-spirit 
which,  before  the  writing  of  the  First  EpisUe,  had 
been  content  with  underrating  tlie  powers  of  Paul 
compared  with  those  of  ApoUot,  and  with  protest- 
ing against  the  laxity  of  his  doctrine  of  freedom, 
had  been  fanned  into  a  flame  by  the  arrival  of  some 
person  or  persons  who  came  fW>m  the  Judnan 
Church,  armed  with  letters  of  commendation,  and 
who  openly  questioned  the  commission  of  him 
whom  they  proclaimed  to  be  a  self-constituted 
Apostle  (2  Cor.  ili.  1,  xi.  4,  12-16).  As  the  spirit 
of  opposition  and  detraction  grew  strong,  the  tongue 
of  some  member  of  the  church  (more  probably  a 
Corinthian  than  the  stranger  himself)  was  loosed. 
He  scoffed  at  St.  Paul's  courage  and  constancy, 
pointing  to  his  delay  in  coming  to  Corinth,  and 
making  light  of  his  threats  (i.  17,  23).  He  de- 
mand^ proofs  of  his  Apostleuhip  (xii.  11,  12). 
He  derided  the  weakness  of  his  personal  presence, 
and  the  simplicity  of  his  speech  (x.  10).  He  even 
threw  out  insinuations  touching  the  personal  hon- 
Miy  and  self-devotion  of  St.  Paul  (i.  12,  xii.  17, 
18).  When  some  such  attack  was  made  openly 
upon  the  Apostle,  the  church  had  not  immediately 
eallfid  the  of&ndo'  to  account;  the  better  spirit  of 
the  believers  being  cowed^  apparently,  by  the  eon- 
Sdence  and  assumed  authority  of  the  assailants 
sf  St.  Paul.  A  report  of  this  meUncholy  state 
•f  thi.ugs  was  brought  to  the  Apostle  by  Timothy 
«r  by  others;  and  we  can  imagine  how  it  must 
lave  wounded  his  sensitive  and  most  afieetlonate 
.lature,  and  also  how  critical  the  juncture  must 
kmve  seemed  to  him  for  the  whole  Western  Church. 
lie  immediately  sent  off  Titus  to  Corinth,  with  a 
etter  containing  the  sharpest  rebukes,  UMUig  the 
satbority  which  had  bien  denied,  and  threatening 
)o  enfiwos  it  speedily  by  hi^  personal  presence  (ii. 
I,  S,  vii.  8).  As  soon  as  the  letter  was  gone — 
Mr  natural  a  trait!  —  he  begui  to  repent  of 
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having  written  it.  He  must  liave  hated  tht  i^ 
pearance  of  claiming  homage  to  himself;  bis  luui 
must  have  been  sore  at  the  requital  of  his  k>va. 
be  must  have  felt  the  deepest  anxiety  as  to  tbf 
Issue  of  the.  struggle.  We  can  well  belisva  him 
therefore  when  be  speaks  of  what  he  had  sui&nd 
<*  Out  of  much  affliction  and  *ngn»*h  of  heart  1 
wrote  to  you  with  many  tears  "  (ii.  4);  ^  I  had  ss 
rest  in  my  spirit  (ii.  13);  **Oar  flesh  bad  no 
rest,  biit  we  were  troubled  on  every  side;  withgol 
were  fightings,  within  were  fears"  (vii.  6).  it 
appears  that  he  could  not  bring  himself  to  hs^m> 
to  Corinth  so  rapidly  as  he  had  intended  (jl,  ii, 
16) :  he  would  wait  tUl  he  lieard  news  which  migibi 
make  his  visit  a  happy  mstead  of  a  painful  out 
(U.  1).  When  he  had  reached  Macedonia,  Tito^ 
IS  we  have  seen,  met  him  with  such  reasanrii^ 
tidings.  The  oflender  had  been  rebuked  by  the 
church,  and  had  made  submission  (ii.  6,  7);  the 
old  spirit  of  love  and  reverence  towards  St.  Paul 
had  been  awakened,  and  had  poured  itself  fosth  hs 
warm  expressions  of  shame  and  grief  and  penileneft. 
The  efeiui  was  now  dispelled;  fear  and  pain  gaw 
place  to  hope  and  tenderness  and  thankfulness 
But  even  now  the  Apostle  would  not  start  at  ones 
for  Corinth.  He  may  have  had  important  work  to 
do  in  Maoedonia.  But  another  letter  woold  ^piootb 
the  way  still  more  effectually  for  his  personal  visit; 
and  he  accordingly  wrote  the  Secciid  Epistle,  and 
sent  it  by  the  hai^of  Titus  and  two  other  fanthmi 
to  0>rintb. 

When  the  epistle  is  read  in  the  Ught  of  the 
circumstances  we  have  supposed,  the  aymptoms  ii 
disphtys  of  a  highly  wrought  personal  senaittvenea, 
and  of  a  kind  of  ebb  and  flow  of  emotion,  an  aa 
intell^ible  as  they  are  noble  and  beautifuL  Noth- 
ing but  a  temporary  interruption  of  mutoal  rqgafd 
could  have  made  the  joy  of  sympathy  so  deep  and 
fresh.  If  he  had  been  the  ol^jeet  of  a  pwsosid 
attack,  how  natural  for  the  Apostle  to  write  as  be 
does  in  ii.  5-10.  In  vii.  12,  »he  that  soflend 
wrong"  is  Paul  himself.  All  his  protastatioos 
relating  to  his  Apostolic  work,  and  hia  soknui 
appeals  to  God  and  Christ,  are  in  place;  and  we 
enter  into  his  feelings  as  he  asserts  his  own  sua> 
cerity  and  the  openness  of  the  truth  which  be 
taught  in  the  Gospel  (cc.  iii.,  iv.).  We  eee  what 
sustained  him  in  bis  self-aseertion :  be  knew  that 
he  did  not  preach  himself,  but  Christ  Jesus  the 
Lord.  His  own  weakneas  became  an  argument  la 
bin,  which  he  can  use  to  others  also,  of  the  power 
of  (}od  working  in  him.  Knowing  his  own  fel- 
lowship with  Christ,  and  that  this  fellowship  vaa 
the  right  of  other  men  too,  he  would  be  persaaaita 
or  severe,  as  the  cause  of  Christ  and  the  good  ef 
men  might  require  (cc  iv.,  v.).  If  he  was  a{4»aar- 
ing  to  set  himself  up  against  the  ohurebes  ia 
Judaea,  he  was  the  mora  saxious  that  the  ooUeotaoo 
which  he  was  making  for  the  benefit  of  thosa 
churches  should  prove  his  sympathy  with  them  by 
its  huipeness.  Ajgain  he  would  reeur  to  tba  maia- 
tenaaoe  of  his  own  anthority  as  an  ApoaUe  of 
(]!hrist,  against  those  who  impeaehed  it  He  would 
make  it  understood  that  spiiitual  views,  apiritaal 
powMTs,  were  real;  that  if  he  knew  no  man  ate 
the  fkah,  and  dkl  not  war  after  the  flesh,  he  waa 
not  the  less  able  for  the  building  up  of  the  ohureh 
(cb.  X.).  He  wouki  ask  them  to  exeasa  his  aa& 
ions  jeakMisy,  his  fbUy  and  excitement,  whilst  ha 
gloried  in  tlie  praetiiBal  proofe  of  hia  Apostolit 
commission,  and  in  the  inffarmities  whieh  made  IIm 
power  of  God  mora  narjfest;  and  be  would  pVnd 
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Ibea  etfMitly  that  thej  would  civi)  bim  no 
to  ind  fiuilt  or  to  oonooi  tbem  (ec  si, 
lii.,  liiL). 

The  hTpoihetift  upon  which  we  hove  interpreted 
thk  cpiotle  it  not  that  whioh  if  most  oommonly 
reerired.  Aoeording  to  the  mora  oommon  view, 
the  oAender  is  the  ineeetnooB  penoo  of  1  Cor.  v., 
md  the  letter  which  proved  ao  ihorp  but  wboleoomo 
t  medieine,  the  First  Epiitie.  But  this  view  does 
rict  ooeouDt  eo  utisfiMtorily  for  the  wliole  tone  of 
the  epistle,  and  for  the  particular  ezprassious  re* 
IftUng  to  theoflbnder;  nor  does  it  find  phoes  ao 
eociis^eDtlj  for  the  missions  of  Timothy  and  'Iltus. 
U  does  not  seem  likely  that  St  Paul  would  have 
traUad  the  sin  of  the  man  who  took  his  father's 
wife  as  OD  offiose  against  himself,  nor  that  he 
would  have  spoken  of  it  by  preference  as  a  wrong 
iiUmia)  dune  to  tmutker  (supposed  to  be  the 
btba-).  The  view  we  have  adopted  is  said,  in 
De  Wette*s  EstgetUchts  Handbucky  to  have  been 
held,  in  whole  or  in  part,  by  Bleek,  Credner,  01»- 
haoaen,  and  Neaoder.  More  recently  it  has  been 
sdvocalad  with  great  force  by  Ewald,  in  his  jSenci- 
•dkret6eN  Ot$  A,  P.  pp.  228-232.  The  ordinary 
ueouMt  b  fvAained  by  Stanley,  Alford,  and  David- 
ion,  and  with  some  hesitatiou  by  Omybeare  and 

iloWBOO. 

The  particular  nature  of  this  epistle,  as  an 
appeal  to  fiicfeB  In  fovor  of  his  own  Apostolic  au- 
thority, leads  to  the  mention  of  many  interesting 
features  of  St.  I'kul's  life.  His  summary,  in  si. 
23-28.  oi  the  hardships  and  dangers  through  which 
he  had  gone,  proves  to  us  how  litUe  the  history  In 
the  Acta  is  to  be  regarded  as  a  complete  account 
of  what  he  did  and  suAied.  Of  the  particular 
feds  stated  in  the  foUowiog  words,  **0f  the  Jews 
fivB  times  received  I  forty  stripes  save  one;  thrice 
was  I  beaten  with  rods,  once  was  I  stoned,  thrice  I 
luifered  sbipwicckf  a  night  and  a  day  I  have  been 
in  the  deep,*'  —  we  know  only  of  om^  the  beating 
by  the  OMgistAtes  at  Philippi,  from  the  Acts. 
The  daily  buden  of  »'the  can  of  all  the  ohnrehes** 
Msase  to  imply  a  wide  and  constant  nuge  of  com- 
monieatioo,  by  visits,  messengers,  and  letten,  of 
wiiieh  we  have  found  it  reasonable  to  assume  ex- 
amples in  his  intsrcourw  with  the  Church  of 
GoriBth.  The  mention  of  **  visions  and  revelations 
of  the  Lord,"  and  of  the  **  thorn  (or  rather  9i4ikt) 
in  the  flesh,"  side  by  side,  ia  peeuliariy  charscter- 
iatie  both  of  the  mind  and  of  the  esperiences  of 
St.  PaoL  As  an  instance  of  the  visions,  he  alludes 
to  a  trance  which  bad  be&Uen  him  fourteen  years 
before,  in  which  he  had  been  caught  up  into  para- 
dise, and  had  heard  unspeakable  words.  Whether 
thia  vision  tooy  be  identified  with  any  that  is  re- 
corded In  the  Acta  must  depend  on  ehronologieal 
eeuidflnitions :  but  the  very  espreesions  of  St  Paul 
in  tUe  piaee  would  rather  lead  us  not  to  think  of 
so  oeeasfon  in  which  words  thai  couid  bt  rtptrUd 
fere  spoken.  We  observe  that  he  speaks  with  the 
oepeet  reverence  of  the  privilege  thus  granted  to 
him;  but  he  distinctly  declines  to  ground  anj-thiug 
upon  it  an  ragank  other  m«i.  Let  them  Judge 
Um,  ho  Mya,  not  by  any  such  pretensions,  oat  by 
hete  whieh  were  cognizable  to  them  (sii  1-6). 
Kad  ho  woold  not,  even  inwardly  with  himself, 
glerf  in  visions  and  revelations  without  remem- 
bcriiig  hov  the  Lord  Iiad  guarded  him  from  being 
pnflHi  op  by  them.  A  stake  in  the  flesh  (^ji^oi^ 
rf  #aoiil)  wa«  given  him,  a  messenger  of  Satan  to 
Mfetliim,  lest  ho  should  be  esalted.  above  measure. 
IhodiflbfMit  kMvprelaAiooe  vdikh  have  prevailed 
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of  this  ^Kat^  have  a  certain  historical  signlfl- 
canoe.  (1.)  itoman  Catholic  divines  have  inclined 
to  understand  by  it  strong  sensuo/  teanpUUiom 
(2.)  Luther  and  his  followers  take  it  to  mean 
temptations  to  tmbeU^.  But  neither  of  these 
would  be  «« infirmities"  in  which  St  Paul  could 
**  glory."  (3.)  It  is  almost  the  unanimous  opinion 
of  modem  divines  —  and  the  authority  of  the  an- 
cient fethers  on  the  whole  is  in  fevor  of  it  —  that 
the  0-ir^\o^  represents  some  vesatbus  bodity  tn- 
Jirmitg  (see  especially  Stanley  tn  loco).  It  if 
plainly  what  St  Paul  refers  to  in  (jral.  iv.  14: 
**  My  temptation  in  my  flesh  ye  despised  not  not 
rqected."  This  infirmity  distressed  him  lo  much 
that  he  besought  the  Lord  thrice  that  it  ndght 
depart  from  him.  But  the  Lord  answered,  **  My 
grace  is  sufficient  for  thee;  for  my  strength  b 
made  perfect  in  weakness."  We  are  to  understand 
therefore  the  affliction  as  remaining;  but  Panl  ia 
more  than  resigned  imder  it,  be  even  glories  in  it 
as  a  means  of  displaying  more  purely  the  power 
of  Christ  in  him.  That  we  are  to  understand  the 
Apostle,  in  accordance  with  this  passage,  as  bbbor- 
ing  under  some  degree  of  ill-health,  ia  dear  enough. 
But  we  must  remember  that  bis  constitution  was 
at  least  strong  enough,  as  a  matter  of  feet,  to 
carry  him  through  the  hardships  and  ansieties  and 
toils  which  he  himself  describes  to  us,  and  to  sus- 
tain the  pressure  of  the  long  imprisonment  at 
Caasarea  and  in  itoroe. 

After  writing  this  epistle,  St.  Paul  travelled 
through  Macedonia,  perhaps  to  the  borders  of 
lubYRicuM  (Rom.  sv.  19),  and  then  carried  out 
the  intuition  of  which  he  bad  spoken  so  often,  and 
arrived  himself  at  Corinth.  The  narrative  in  the 
Acts  tells  us  that  ">  when  he  had  gone  over  those 
parts  (l^Iacedonia),  and  had  given  them  much  es- 
hortatlon,  he  came  into  Greece,  and  there  abode 
three  months  "  {xl,  2,  3).  There  is  only  one  inci- 
dent which  wo  can  connect  with  this  visit  to 
Greece,  but  that  is  a  very  important  one  —  the 
writing  of  another  great  epistle,  ^dressed  to  the 
Church  at  Rome.  [Romahs,  EinsTLBTO  thb.] 
Tliat  this  was  written  ot  this  time  from  Corinth 
appears  from  passages  in  the  epistle  itself,  and  has 
never  been  doubted. 

It  would  be  unreasonable  to  suppose  that  St 
Paul  was  insensible  to  the  mighty  associations 
which  connected  themselves  with  the  name  of 
Rome,  'llie  seat  of  the  imperial  government  to 
which  Jerusalem  itself,  with  the  rest  of  the  world, 
was  then  subject,  must  have  been  a  grand  olyect  to 
the  thoughts  of  the  Apostle  from  bis  infiincy  up 
wards.  He  was  himself  a  citizen  of  Rome;  ho 
had  come  repeatedly  undv  the  jurisdiction  of 
Roman  magistrates;  he  had  w^joi  the  benefiti 
of  the  equity  of  the  Roman  law,  and  the  justice  ol 
Roaum  administration.  And,  besides  its  universal 
supremacy,  Rcmie  was  the  natural  head  of  the  Gen- 
tile worid,  u  Jerusalem  was  the  head  of  the  Jew* 
ish  world.  In  this  august  city  Paul  had  many 
friends  and  brethren.  Romans  who  had  travelled 
into  Gieece  and  Asia,  strangers  from  Greece  and 
Asia  who  had  gone  to  aettle  at  Rome,  had  heard  ol 
Jesus  Christ  and  the  kingdom  of  Heaven  flrom 
Paul  himself  or  from  other  preachers  of  Chiist 
and  had  formed  themselves  into  a  community,  of 
which  a  good  report  had  gone  forth  througlioot 
the  ChrisHan  world.  We  are  not  surprised  thero- 
fora  to  hear  that  the  Apostle  was  very  anxious  to 
visit  Rome.  It  was  his  fised  intontioo  to  go  to 
Rome,  and  from  Bocae  to  extend  his  Joomay  as  fet 
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u  Spain  (Rom.  zy.  24, 28).  He  would  tbui  bear 
bis  witness,  both  in  the  capital  and  to  the  extremi- 
ties of  ibo  Western  or  Gentile  world.  For  the 
present  he  eoold  not  go  on  from  Corinth  to  Rome, 
because  he  was  drawn  bj  a  special  errand  to  Jeru- 
salem ~  where  indeed  he  was  likelj  enough  to 
Beet  with  dangers  and  debtjs  (zv.  25-32).  But 
horn  Jerusalem  he  proposed  to  turn  Romewards. 
In  the  mean  while  he  would  write  them  a  letter 
from  Corinth. 

Hie  letter  is  a  substitute  for  the  personal  visit 
which  he  had  longed  "  for  many  years  "  to  pay ; 
and,  as  he  would  have  made  the  visit,  so  now  he 
writes  the  letter,  btcntue  he  is  the  Apostle  vf  ike 
Gentiles.  Of  this  office,  to  speak  in  common  lan- 
guage, St.  Paul  was  proud.  All  the  labors  and 
dangers  of  it  he  would  willingly  encounter;  and 
he  would  alsu  jealously  maintain  its  dignity  and  its 
powers.  He  held  it  of  Christ,  and  Christ's  com- 
mission should  not  be  dishonored.  He  represents 
himself  grandly  as  a  priest,  appointed  to  offer  up 
the  f^ith  of  the  Gentile  world  as  a  sacrifice  to  God 
(zv.  16).  And  he  then  proceeds  to  speak  with 
inride  of  the  eztent  and  independence  of  his  Apos- 
tolic labors.  It  is  in  harmony  with  this  language 
that  he  should  address  the  Roman  Church  as  con- 
sisting mainly  of  Gentiles;  but  we  find  that  he 
speaks  to  them  as  to  persons  deeply  interested  in 
Jewish  questions  (see  Prof.  Jowett's  and  tip.  Coi- 
enso's  Jnti-oductions  to  the  Epistle). 

To  the  church  thus  composed,  the  Apostle  of 
the  Gentiles  writes  to  declare  and  commend  the 
Gospel  which  he  everywhere  preaches.  That  Gos- 
pel was  invariably  the  announcement  of  Jesus 
Christ  the  Son  of  God,  the  Lord  of  men,  who  was 
made  man,  died,  and  was  raised  again,  and  whom 
his  heralds  present  to  the  fiuth  and  obedience  of 
mankind.  Such  a  K^ipvy/Aa  might  be  variously 
commended  to  different  bearers.  In  speaking  to 
the  Roman  Church,  St.  Paul  represents  the  chief 
value  of  it  as  consisting  in  the  foct  that,  through 
it,  the  righteoumees  of  God,  as  a  righteousness  not 
for  God  only,  but  also  for  men,  was  revealed.  It 
b  natural  to  ask  what  led  him  to  choose  and  dwell 
upon  this  aspect  of  his  proclamation  of  Jesus 
Christ.  The  following  answers  suggest  them- 
selves:—  (1.)  As  he  looked  upon  the  condition 
of  the  Gentile  world,  with  that  coi^  d*  aU  which 
the  vrriting  of  a  letter  to  the  Roman  Church  was 
Sikely  to  suggest,  he  ycuA  struck  by  the  awful  wick- 
edness, the  utter  dissolution  of  moral  ties,  which 
las  nwde  that  age  infamous.  His  own  terrible 
iummary  (i.  2i-^2)  is  well  known  to  be  confirmed 
by  other  contemporary  evidence.  The  profligacy 
which  we  shudder  to  read  of  was  constantly  under 
St.  Paul's  eye.  Along  with  the  eril  he  saw  also 
the  beginnings  of  God's  Judgment  upon  it.  He 
saw  the  miseries  and  disasters,  begun  and  Impend- 
ing, which  proved  that  God  in  heaven  wouM  not 
V>lerate  the  unrighteousness  of  men.  (2.)  As  he 
Hjoked  upon  the  condition  of  the  Jewish  people,  he 
saw  them  claiming  an  exclusive  righteousness, 
which,  however,  had  manifestly  no  power  to  pre- 
berve  them  from  being  really  unrighteous-  (8.) 
Might  not  the  thought  also  occur  to  him,  as  a 
Roman  citizen,  that  the  empire  which  was  now 
falling  to  pieces  through  unrighteousness  had  been 
built  up  by  righteousness,  by  that  love  of  order 
•nd  that  Acknowledgment  of  rights  which  were  the 
Ipreat  endowment  of  the  Roman  people?  Whether 
w«  lay  any  stress  upon  this  or  not,  it  seems  clear 
Itei  to  OM  ennlemplating  the  world  from  St 
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Fanl's  point  of  view,  no  thought  would  bt  n 
naturally  suggested  as  that  of  the  need  of  tb*  triM 
Righteousness  for  the  two  divisiooa  of  ™— >M"Mi 
How  he  ezponnds  that  God's  own  rightecmsMss 
was  shown,  in  Jesus  Christ,  to  he  a  rigfafteM» 
ness  which  men  might  trust  in  — shiners  thoi^ 
they  were,  —  and  by  trusting  in  it  sobmit  to  it, 
and  so  receive  it  as  to  show  forth  the  frnita  of 
it  in  their  own  lives;  how  he  deelarea  the  saiosi 
of  men  with  Christ  as  subsisting  in  the  Pivint 
idea  and  as  realised  by  the  power  of  the  Spirit,  — 
may  be  seen  in  the  einstle  itself.  The  remarkaUe 
ezpoeitioo  contained  In  eh.  iz.,  z.,  zi.,  illnatntca 
the  personal  character  of  St.  Paul,  by  showing  Uie 
intense  love  for  his  nation  whieh  he  rMainH 
through  all  his  struggles  with  unbvfievii^  Jews 
and  Judaicing  Christians,  and  by  whftt  hopes  hfS 
reconciled  himself  to  the  thought  of  their  unbelM 
and  their  punishment.  Having  spoken  of  tUs 
subject,  he  goes  on  to  exhibit  in  pnetleal 
the  same  love  of  Christian  unity,  moderation, 
gentleueas,  the  same  respect  for  social  order,  the 
same  tenderness  for  wuJc  consdenees,  and  (he 
same  ezpectation  of  the  Lord's  coming  and  oonft- 
dence  in  the  future,  which  appeiu'  more  or  ka 
strongly  in  all  his  letters. 

Beibre  his  departure  fh>m  Corinth,  St.  Panl  was 
Joined  again  by  St.  Luke,  "as  we  hifer  from  tiie 
change  in  the  nsnative  from  the  third  to  the  fint 
person.  We  have  seen  already  that  he  was  beot 
on  making  a  journey  to  Jemnlem,  for  a  special 
purpose  and  within  a  limited  time.  With  tins 
view  he  was  intending  to  go  by  sea  to  Syria.  But 
be  was  made  aware  ill  some  plot  of  the  Jews  for 
bis  destructkm,  to  be  carried  ont  throogh  this 
voyage;  and  he  determined  to  evade  tbor  maliee 
bj  changing  his  route.  Several  brethren  were 
associated  with  him  in  this  ezpedition,  the  beaicfa, 
no  doubt,  of  the  collections  made  in  aU  the 
churches  for  the  poor  at  Jerusalem.  These  were 
sent  on  by  sea,  and  probably  the  money  with  them, 
to  Troas,  where  they  were  to  await  St.  PiaoL  He, 
accompanied  by  St  Luke,  went  northwards  throei|^ 
Macedonia.  The  style  of  an  eye-witiic«  again 
becomes  manifest  **  FVom  PhUippi,**  says  the 
writer,  **  we  sailed  away  after  the  days  <^  unlaat^ 
ened  bread,  and  came  unto  them  to  IVoas  in  five 
days,  where  we  abode  seven  days."  The  marina  of 
time  throughout  this  journey  have  given  oecaaien 
to  much  ehronologieal  and  geograf^ical  discosskii, 
which  brings  before  the  reader's  mind  the  diiBcoI- 
ties  and  uncertainties  of  tmvel  in  that  age,  aad 
leaves  the  preoM  determination  of  the  dales  of 
this  history  a  matter  for  reasonable  eos^Jeetme 
rather  than  for  positive  statement  But  no  qnea- 
tion  is  raised  by  the  times  mentioned  whidi  need 
detain  us  in  the  course  of  the  namtive.  During 
the  stay  at  Troas  there  was  a  meeting  on  tiie  first 
day  of  the  week  «'  to  break  bread,"  and  P^  waa 
disoounmg  earnestly  and  at  length  with  the  breth- 
ren. He  waa  to  depart  the  nezt  naoming,  and 
midnight  found  tlicm  listening  to  his  eanMit 
speeeh,  with  many  lights  burning  in  the  oppsF 
ehamber  in  which  they  had  met,  and  maldi^  urn 
atmosphere  oppressive.  A  yonth  named  Eatyehas 
was  sitting  in  the  window,  and  was  gradvally  over- 
powered by  deep,  so  that  at  last  ht  feO  into  the 
street  or  court  from  the  third  story,  and  was  takec 
up  dead.  The  meeting  was  intemipted  by  this 
acddent,  and  Panl  went  down  and  firil  upon  hau. 
and  embraced  him,  saying,  *»  Be  not  disUiAed,  hii 
life  it  in  him."     [EciTOwas,  Amer.  ed.]     fiis 
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Rwadi  then  appear  to  have  taken  eharge  of  hiiu, 
whibft  Paul  weut  op  again,  first  praiided  at  the 
laiaiiiij;  of  bread,  aftorwairdt  took  a  meal,  and 
eoBtfamed  eonvernng  until  day-break,  and  so  de- 
parted. 

Whilst  the  vessel  which  conveyed  the  rest  of  the 
party  sailed  from  TVoas  to  Asaos,  Paul  gained  some 
time  by  making  the  jomney  by  land.  At  Asaos 
be  went  on  board  again.«  Coasting  akmg  by  Mity- 
leoe,  Chios,  Samoa,  and  IVogyllimn,  they  arrived 
St  Miletixs.  The  Apostle  was  thus  passing  by  the 
etief  ehurch  in  Asia;  but  if  he  had  gone  to  Ephe- 
sns  he  might  have  arrived  at  Jerusalem  too  late  for 
the  PlBiiteooet,  at  which  festival  he  had  set  his 
opon  being  present.  At  Miletus,  however, 
fas  time  to  send  to  Epbesus;  and  the  elders 
if  the  Chnreh  were  invited  to  come  down  to  him 
IUr.  This  meeting  is  made  the  occasion  for 
wwnwting  another  characteristic  and  repreunluUvt 
addiess  of  St  Paul  (Acts  zz.  18-36).^  This  spoken 
address  to  the  elders  of  the  Ephesian  Church  may 
be  ranked  with  the  epbtles,  and  throws  the  same 
kind  of  light  upon  St.  Paulas  Apostolical  relations 
to  the  ehuiches.  Like  several  of  the  epistles,  it 
is  in  great  part  an  appeal  to  their  memories  of  him 
sud  of  his  work.  He  refers  to  his  labors  in  **  serv- 
ing the  Lord  "  amongst  them,  and  to  the  dangers 
he  ineumd  from  the  plots  of  the  Jews,  and  asserts 
amphatically  the  unreserve  with  which  he  had 
taught  them.  Ue  then  mentions  a  fact  which  will 
come  before  us  again  presently,  that  he  was  receiv- 
ing inspired  warnings,  as  he  advanced  from  city 
to  city,  of  the  bonds  and  afflictions  awaiting  hhu 
St  Jerusalem.  It  is  interesting  to  observe  that  the 
Apostle  felt  it  to  be  his  duty  to  press  on  in  spite  of 
UMse  vramings.  Having  formed  his  plan  on  good 
grounds  and  in  the  sight  of  God,  he  did  not  see,  in 
daagens  which  might  even  touch  his  life,  however 
clearly  set  before  him,  reasons  for  changing  it. 
Other  arguments  miglit  move  him  from  a  fixed 
purpoee  —  not  dangers.  His  one  guiding  principle 
was,  to  discharge  Uie  ministry  which  he  had  re- 
erived  of  the  Lord  Jesus,  to  testify  the  Gospel  of 
the  graee  of  God.  Speaking  to  his  present  audi- 
enee  as  to  those  whom  he  was  seeing  for  the  last 
time,  ha  proceeds  to  exhort  them  with  unusual 
esmcatness  and  tenderness,  and  expresses  in  con- 
etusioo  that  anxiety  as  to  practical  industry  and 
liberality  which  has  been  inoeaahigly  oocupying  his 
■ind.     In  terms  strongly  resembling  the  lan^iage 

•  •A«oa,oonneetsd  with  Troas  by  a  paved  road,  was 
shoot  twen^  mllei  distant.  A  Qreek  friend  mentioned 
Is  me  that  lie  had  travelled  on  fbot  between  the  plaoes 
a  ive  hoars.  The  motive  for  Panics  lbot>joan^y  oao 
mfy  be  eoiOaetaied  He  may  have  wished  to  have  the 
eempany  of  friends  from  Troas  whom  the  crowded  ves- 
ssl  could  not  aooommodate,  or  to  visit  friends  on  the 
%Mj,  or  (Eowson)  after  the  excidDg  scenes  at  Troas  to 
gratUy  hSs  desire  for  solitude  and  retirement.       H. 

6  *  The  memorable  addroM  at  Hlletos  brings  before 
OS  a  eharaeteristio  of  Paul,  which  enters  essentially 
failo  a  Jswt  conception  of  his  penonallty,  and  Is  La- 
in sueh  a  manner  as  to  anthentloate  tbs 
,  It  will  be  noticed  how  strongly  the  Apostli 
la  this  diseonrse  his  self-oonsciousness  of  satire 

ttttode  in  the  eyes  of  men,  and  of  his  ohUm  to  b» 
'veognlssd  as  a  true  pattern  of  Ohrlstlan  fidelity 
'It  appears,''  says  Dr.  Tboluck  {Rsdtn  du  Apos:d» 
Aatef :  SudifH  u.  KrUiJUn  fbr  1889,  p.  806  E)  ^ts 
baloi«  to  the  peculiarities  of  this  Apostle  that  he  In 
psrtlcalar  appeals  so  often  to  his  blamelan  minntr 
sf  iHb.  The  ooearion  for  this  lies  snmetiniie  in  tte 
sslmnlss  of  his  cnsmlss,  ss  when  he  says  In  2  Coor. 
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I  of  the  epistles  to  the  Theasabniaaa  and  Corin- 
thians, he  pleads  his  own  example,  and  entnati 
I  them  to  follow  it,  in  "  laboring  for  the  support  of 
.  the  weak."  **  And  when  he  had  thus  spoken  he 
kneeled  down  and  prayed  with  them  all:  and  they 
all  wept  sore,  and  fell  on  Paul's  neck,  and  kissed 
him,  sorrowing  most  of  all  for  the  words  which  he 
spake,  that  they  should  see  his  f»oe  do  more.  And 
they  accompanied  him  to  the  ship."  ....  This 
is  the  kind  of  narraUve  in  which  some  leaned  men 
think  they  can  detect  the  signs  of  a  moderately 
clever  fiction. 

The  course  of  the  voyage  from  Bfiletus  was  by 
Coos  and  Rhodes  to  Patara,  and  from  Pataia  in 
another  vessel  past  Cyprus  to  T^.  Here  Paoi 
and  his  company  spent  seven  days ;  and  there  were 
disciples  ^who  said  to  Paul  through  the  Spirit, 
that  he  should  not  go  up  to  Jerusalem.*'  Again 
there  was  a  sorrowful  parting  i  *'  They  all  brought 
us  on  our  way,  with  wives  and  children,  till  we 
were  out  of  the  city ;  and  we  kneeled  down  on  the 
shore  and  prayed.'*  From  Tyre  they  sailed  tu 
Ptolemais,  where  they  spent  one  day,  and  from 
Ptolemais  proceeded,  apparently  by  land,  to  Caet 
area.  In  this  place  wai  settled  Philip  the  Kvan- 
gelidt,  one  of  the  seven,  and  he  became  tlie  host  of 
Paul  and  his  friends.  Philip  had  four  mimarried 
daughters,  who  **  prophesied,**  and  who  repeated, 
no  doubt,  the  warnings  already  heard.  Caesarea 
was  within  an  easy  journey  of  Jerusalem,  and  Paul 
may  have  thought  it  prudent  not  to  be  too  long  in 
Jerusalem  before  the  festival;  otherwise  it  might 
seem  strange  that,  after  the  former  haste,  they  now 
**  tarried  many  diays  "  at  Csesarea.  During  this 
interval  the  prophet  Agabus  (Acts  xi.  28)  came 
down  from  Jerusalem,  and  crowned  the  previous 
intimations  of  danger  with  a  prediction  expressively 
delivered.  It  wouM  seem  as  if  the  approaching  im- 
prisonment were  intended  to  be  conspicuous  in  the 
eyes  of  the  Church,  as  an  agency  for  the  acoom 
piishment  of  God*s  designs*  At  this  stage  a  final 
efibrt  was  made  to  dissuade  Paul  from  going  up  to 
Jerusalem,  by  the  Christians  of  Cffisarea,  and  by 
his  travelling  companions.  But  "  Paul  answernl, 
What  mean  ye  to  weep  and  to  break  mine  heart  ? 
for  I  am  ready  not  to  be  bound  only,  but  also  to 
die  at  Jerusalem  for  the  name  of  the  l>ord  Jesos. 
And  when  he  would  not  be  persuaded,  we  ceased, 
aaying.  The  will  of  the  Lord  be  done.*'  So,  after 
a  while,  they  went  up  to  Jerusalem,  and  wen 

i.  12:  *  For  our  boasting  (m^x^ieic)  is  this,  the  testi- 
mony of  our  conscience,  that  in  simplicity  and  godly 
sincerity,  not  with  fleshly  wisdom,  but  by  the  grace  of 
Ood,  we  have  had  our  convenatton  In  the  world,  and 
more  especially  among  yon.'  Ch.  xi.  shows  what  ad> 
versarles  he  had  in  view  in  this  self-Jostlflcstion.  Uul 
often  these  appsals  spring  only  from  that  Just  conl^ 
dence  with  whloh  he  can  call  upon  others  to  imitals 
him,  as  he  himself  imitates  the  Saviour.  Thus  in  1 
Oor.  xi.  1,  he  cries  :  *  Be  ye  followers  of  me,  even  as 
I  also  am  or  Christ; '  and  In  Phil.  111.  17:  *  Brethren, 
be  followers  together  of  me,  and  mariL  than  who  walk 
so  as  ye  have  us  fbr  an  ensample.'  Such  personal  tss- 
tlmonies  ars  not  found  In  the  other  epistles  of  the  N 
T.,  nor  are  they  frequent  in  the  writings  of  othet 
pious  men ;  and  on  that  aocount  we  ars  authorissd  to 
consider  their  occurrence  In  this  discourse  (w.  18-21) 
^as  a  mark  of  its  hlstotioal  charaetsr."  Iter  examples 
of  the  Ilngnistle  aJBnl^  between  this  diseouxas  and 
fNuI's  BplsUss,  see  Lekeboseh,  C»mpo»ition  dtr  ApoaM' 
gttdUdaey  p.  880.  Dean  Boweon^  rsmarks  on  tikis  ad> 
dress  {OuvmeUr  tf  8t,  Awl,  p.  208  f.)  ars  speiklly 
instmotlve.  8 
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1MI7  raemved  by  the  brethnn.  ThUUStPul*! 
ifth  and  last  vitii  to  JeniMlem. 

St.  patits  /mpruonmtfU:  Jerusnlem  nnd  Coee- 
arett.  —  He  who  wui  thus  ooDdaotad  ioto  Jerusa- 
lem by  a  company  of  anxkMu  friends  had  become 
by  thk  time  a  man  of  considerable  fieune  amongst 
iiii  countrymen.  He  was  widely  known  as  one 
who  had  taught  with  preeminent  boldness  that  a 
way  into  God*s  favor  was  opened  to  the  Gentiles, 
and  that  this  way  did  not  lie  through  the  dour 
of  the  Jewish  Law.  He  had  moreover  actually 
iDunded  numerous  and  important  oonimuniUes, 
composed  of  Jews  and  Gentiles  together,  which 
stood  simply  on  the  name  of  Jesus  Christ,  apart 
from  cuvumcision  and  the  obeen'ance  of  the  I  aw. 
Ha  had  thus  roused  againat  himself  the  bitter 
enmity  of  that  un&thomable  Jewish  pride  which 
was  dmost  as  strong  in  some  of  those  who  had 
professed  the  fiuth  of  Jesus,  as  in  their  uncon- 
lerted  brethren.  This  enmity  had  for  years  been 
vniug  both  the  body  and  the  spirit  of  the  Apos- 
tle. He  had  no  rest  from  his  persecutions;  and 
his  joy  in  prodaimiuf;  the  fiw  grace  of  God  to  the 
world  was  mixed  with  a  constant  sorrow  that  in 
so  doing  he  was  held  to  be  disloyal  to  the  calling 
of  his  fathers.  He  was  now  approaching  a  crisis 
in  the  long  struggle,  and  the  shadow  of  it  bad  been 
made  to  rest  upon  his  mind  throughout  lili  journey 
to  Jerusalem.  He  came  "ready  to  die  for  the 
name  of  the  Lord  Jesus,**  but  be  came  expressly 
to  prove  himself  a  fidthful  Jew  and  this  purpose 
emei^ges  at  every  point  of  the  *  ^tory. 

SL  Luke  does  not  mentUi^  the  contributions 
brought  by  Paul  and  his  companions  for  the  poor 
at  Jerusalem. <*  But  it  is  to  be  assumed  that  their 
first  act  was  to  deliver  these  funds  into  the  proper 
hands,  'lliis  might  be  done  at  the  interview  which 
took  place  on  the  following  day  with  *'  James  and 
all  tlie  elders.*'  As  on  former  occasioiui,  the  be- 
lievers at  Jerusalem  could  not  but  glorify  God  for 
what  they  heard ;  but  they  had  been  alarmed  by 
the  prevalent  feeling  concerning  St.  Paul.  They 
said  to  him,  "  Thou  seest,  brother,  how  many 
thousands  of  Jews  there  are  which  believe;  and 
they  are  all  zealous  of  the  Law;  and  they  are  in- 
formed of  thee  that  thou  teachest  all  the  Jews 
which  are  among  the  Gentiles  to  forsake  Moses, 
saying  that  they  ought  not  to  circumcise  their  chil- 
Irai,  neither  to  walk  after  the  customs.**  This 
aport,  as  James  and  the  elders  assume,  was  not  a 
.rue  one;  it  was  a  perversion  of  Paulas  real  teach- 
ing, which  did  not,  in  fact,  difier  from  theirs.  In 
order  to  dispel  such  rumors  they  ask  him  to  do 
publicly  an  act  of  homage  to  the  Iaw  and  its  ob- 
servances. They  had  four  men  who  were  under 
the  Naaarite  vow.  The  completion  of  this  vow  in- 
volved (Num.  vi.  18-21)  a  considerable  expense  for 
the  offerings  to  be  presented  in  the  Temple;  and  it 
itas  a  meritorious  act  to  provide  these  offerings  for 
the  poorer  Nasarites.  St.  Paul  was  requested  to 
^  himself  under  the  vow  with  those  other  four, 
tid  to  supply  the  cost  of  then:  o^rings.  He  at 
¥Doa  accepted  the  proposal,  and  on  the  next  day, 


•  *  This  remark  Is  not  corrsot,lf  andsrstood  to  maaa 
tbat  Lnka  is  altogether  sUeot  as  to  the  alms  which 
PSii:  had  oolkotsd  abroad,  and  had  brought  with  hhn 
A>  Jarosalsm.  Luke  repraeants  the  Apostle  as  saying 
to  Ms  speoeh  before  FaUx  (Acts  xzlv.  17)  that  he  was 
at  Jenualsm  00  this  busiaess  when  bs  was  appre- 
by  the  Jews     This  iadoenfeal  noCioe,  however. 
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having  performed  sooae  cerenoo}  which  inifiil 
the  adoption  of  the  vow,  he  went  into  the  Tenpl% 
announcing  that  the  due  oflhrings  for  each  MaatUa 
were  about  to  be  preaented  and  the  period  of  tha 
vow  terminated.  It  appears  that  the  whole  pro- 
cess undertaken  by  St  Paul  required  seven  da^a  to 
complete  it.  Towards  the  end  of  this  time  eertaia 
Jews  fix>m  *tAsia,**  who  had  come  up  for  the  Pen. 
teoostal  feast,  and  who  had  a  personal  knowledge 
both  of  Paul  himself  and  of  his  oompauioo  Tropfai- 
mus,  a  Gentile  from  Ephesus,  saw  Paul  in  tha 
Temple.  They  immediately  set  upon  him,  and 
stirred  up  the  people  against  him,  crying  oat, 
"  Men  of  Israel,  help:  this  is  the  man  thai  teaeb- 
eth  all  men  every  wlm  agauist  the  people,  and  thn 
Law,  and  this  place;  and  farther  brought  Grsehi 
also  uito  the  Temple,  and  hath  poBnted  tUa  Iwlj 
phice."  The  ktter  charge  had  no  more  tnrth  in  it 
than  the  first:  it  was  only  suggested  by  their  hmv. 
ing  seen  'IVophimus  with  him,  not  in  tha  Temple, 
but  in  the  city.  They  raised,  however,  a  great 
commotion :  Paul  was  dragged  out  of  the  Temple, 
of  which  the  doors  were  immediately  shut,  and  the 
people,  having  him  in  their  hands,  were  propoeing 
to  kill  him.  But  tidings  were  soon  carried  to  tha 
comtuander  of  the  force  which  was  serving  aa  a 
garrison  in  Jerusalem,  that  "  all  Jerusalem  waa  in 
an  uproar;  '*  aud  he,  taking  with  him  soldiers  and 
centurions,  hastened  to  tbit  scene  of  the  tnmnlL 
Paul  was  rescueil  firom  the  violence  of  the  multi- 
tude  by  the  Roman  o£Boer,  who  made  him  hi*  wwc 
prisoner,  causing  him  to  be  chained  to  two  sokliera, 
and  then  proceeded  to  inquire  who  he  was  and 
what  he  had  done.  The  inquiry  only  elicited  eon- 
fused  outcries,  and  the  "  chief  captain  **  seems  to 
have  imagined  that  the  Apostle  might  perhaps  be 
a  certain  Egyptian  pretender  who  had  recently 
stirred  up  a  considerable  rising  of  the  people.  The 
account  in  the  Acts  (xxi.  34-40)  tells  us  with 
graphic  touches  how  St.  Paul  obtained  leave  and 
opportunity  to  address  the  people  in  a  diaooarse 
which  is  rebited  at  length. 

This  disoourRe  was  spoken  In  Hebrew;  that  is, 
hi  the  native  dialect  of  the  countr}-,  and  was  on 
that  account  listmed  to  with  the  more  attention. 
It  is  described  by  St  Paul  himself,  in  his  opening 
words,  as  his  ** defence,'*  addressed  to  his  brethren 
and  fathers.  It  is  in  this  light  that  it  on^t  to  be 
regarded.  As  we  have  seen,  the  desire  whiek  ooeo. 
pied  the  Apostle^s  mbid  at  this  time,  was  titai  of 
vindicating  bis  message  and  work  as  thoae  of  a 
faithful  Jew.  The  discourse  spoken  to  the  angry 
people  at  Jerusalem  is  his  own  justification  of  him. 
self.  He  adopts  the  historical  method,  after  whiidi 
all  the  recorded  appeals  to  Jewish  sudisncca  an 
framed.  He  is  a  servant  of  foots.  He  had  bean 
from  the  first  a  xeafous  Israelite  like  his  luaiue. 
He  had  changed  his  coune  because  the  God  ef  his 
fathers  had  turned  him  fh>m  one  path  hitoaaothar. 
It  is  thus  that  he  is  led  into  a  nanative  of  his  Con. 
version.  We  have  already  noticed  the  diAKneaa. 
in  the  statement  of  bare  foets,  between  this  nanalis* 
and  that  of  the  9th  chapter.    The  buainaaa  of  tbi 


is,  in  fict  th«»  only  refarsnes  in  the  boqk  of  Ite 
Acts  to  the!4e  contributions  wfahsh  Paul  had  heso  ta^ 
ing  ap  m  AxtpnutTely  In  the  OencUs  nhoretaes.  (8as 
RofB.  sv.  95,  29;  1  Oor.  xvi.  1^ ;  2  Cor.  vfli.  1^ 
The  nanoer  in  which  the  epistisB  supply  this  nndsstoa 
of  Loke^  hlstovy,  as  Faley  so  Juntty  argues,  ftmdshM 
a  oooeiuslve  prose  of  the  cradibllitj  of  tbess  wiMnga 
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is  Ihk  plaoe,  ia  to  tee  how  hr  tha  puipuie 
if  tiM  Apostle  will  aooount  for  whatever  U  special 
lo  this  address.  That  purpose  explaius  the  detailed 
reteenoe  to  his  rigorously  Jewish  education,  and  to 
bis  history  before  bis  oooreraion.  It  gives  point  to 
the  annouDcement  ihat  it  was  by  a  direct  operation 
from  without  apon  his  spirit,  and  not  by  the  grad- 
ual inflnenoe  of  other  minds  upon  hiS|  that  his 
aoone  was  chaiigsd.  Incidentally,  we  may  see  a  rea- 
pQu  for  the  admiasion  that  his  companions  ^*  heard 
not  the  voioe  of  him  that  spake  to  me  *'  m  the  foot 
that  soma  of  them,  not  believing  in  Jesus  with  their 
foroer  leader,  may  have  been  Uving  at  Jerusalem, 
sad  possibly  present  amongst  the  audience.  In 
this  speech,  the  Apostle  is  glad  to  mention,  what 
«s  were  not  told  before,  that  the  Ananias  who  in- 
ttfpRted  the  wiU  of  the  Lord  to  him  more  fully  at 
llamaaeus,  was  "a  devoat  man  according  to  the 
law,  having  a  good  report  of  all  the  Jews  which 
dimtt  there,"  and  that  he  made  his  communication 
in  the  name  of  Jehovah,  the  God  of  Israel,  saying, 
•*  The  God  of  our  fothen  hath  chosen  thee,  thiU 
tboa  sbouldest  know  his  will,  and  see  tlie  Righteous 
^Jne,  and  hear  a  voice  out  of  his  mouth ;  for  thou 
ihait  be  a  witness  for  him  unto  all  men  of  what 
thou  hast  seen  and  heard."  Having  thus  claimed, 
aooosding  to  his  wont,  the  character  of  a  simple  in- 
itruaaot  and  witness,  St.  Paul  goes  on  to  describe 
another  revelation  of  which  we  read  nothing  else- 
whera.  He  had  been  accused  of  being  an  enemy  to 
the  Temple.  He  rebtes  that  aOer  the  visit  to  Da- 
maaena  he  went  up  again  to  Jerusalem,  and  was 
l«mying  once  in  the  Temple  itself  till  he  fell  into  a 
tnoce.  Then  ha  saw  the  Lord,  and  was  bidden  to 
leave  Jerusalem  quickly,  because  the  people  there 
would  not  receive  his  testimony  concerning  Jesus. 
His  own  impulse  wu  to  stay  at  Jerusalem,  and  be 
pleaded  with  the  Lord  that  there  it  was  well  known 
how  ha  had  persecuted  thoee  of  whom  he  was  now 
one,  ^-'  implying,  it  would  appear,  that  at  Jerusalem 
his  testimony  was  likely  to  be  more  impressive  and 
Irresistible  than  elsewhere;  but  the  I^rd  answered 
with  a  simple  command,  ^*  Depart:  for  I  will  send 
thee  for  hence  unto  the  Gentiles." 

Until  this  hated  word,  of  a  mission  to  the  Gen. 
tiles,  had  been  spoken,  the  Jews  had  listened  to  the 
•peaker.  lliey  coukl  bear  the  name  of  the  Naza- 
me,  though  they  despised  it;  but  the  thought  of 
that  ftve  declaration  of  God's  grace  to  the  Gentiles, 
of  whieh  Paul  was  known  to  be  the  herald,  stung 
tbon  to  fury.  Jewish  pride  was  in  that  generation 
becoming  hardaied  and  embittered  to  the  utmost; 
and  tliis  was  the  enemy  which  St  Paul  had  come 
to  encounter  in  its  stronghold.     *'Away  with  such 

felknr  from  the  earth,"  the  multitude  now  shout- 
d" it  is  not  fit  that  he  should  Uve."«  The  Bo. 
uan  oomnTdander,  seeing  the  tumult  that  arose, 
well  conclude  that  St.  Paul  bad  committed 
heinous  oflfense;  and  carrying  him  off,  he  gave 
Sfdcia  that  he  should  be  forced  by  soourging  to 
his  crime.  Again  the  Apostle  took  advan- 
of  hia  Roman  citiaenship  to  protect  himself 
bnm  sack  an  outrage.  To  the  rights  of  that  eiti- 
canahip,  ke,  a  free-bom  Roman,  had  a  better  title 
than  the  chief  captain  himself;  and  if  ha  had  choeea 
Id  assert  it  before,  he  might  have  saved  himacK 
Irom  tha  indignity  of  being  manaded. 

Tha  Roman  officer  was  bound  to  :)R>teet  a  ti*k' 
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a  *  TbaOrselr  Is  mors  energetle  than  this :  ^  It 
M  flft  (tanpaiC  luS^mp)  that  he  should  live,'*  i.  e 


am,  and  to  suppnss  tumult;  hot  it  was  also  a  pail 
of  his  policy  to  treat  with  deference  the  religion  and 
the  customs  of  the  country.  St  Paul's  present 
history  is  the  resultant  of  these  two  principles 
The  chief  eaptain  set  him  free  from  bonds,  but  ol 
the  next  day  called  together  the  chief  priests  and 
the  Sanhedrim,  and  brought  Paul  as  a  prisoner  be 
fors  them.  We  need  not  suppose  that  this  was  a 
regular  legal  proceeding:  it  was  probably  an  experi- 
ment uf  policy  and  courtesy.  If^  on  the  one  hand, 
the  commandant  of  the  garrison  had  no  power  to 
convoke  the  Sanhedrim;  on  the  other  hand  ha 
would  not  give  up  a  Roman  citizen  to  their  jud{^ 
ment.  As  it  was,  the  aflhir  ended  in  confusionf 
and  with  no  semblance  of  a  Judicial  terminatioii. 
The  incidents  selected  by  St  Luke  from  the  hia- 
loiy  of  this  meeUng  form  striking  points  in  tha 
biography  of  St  Paul,  but  they  are  not  easy  to  an* 
derstand.  The  difficulties  arising  here,  not  out  of  a 
comparison  of  two  independent  narratives,  but  out 
of  a  single  narrative  which  must  at  least  hare  ap- 
peared consistent  and  intelligible  to  the  writer  him- 
self, are  a  warning  to  the  student  not  to  draw 
unfavorable  inferences  from  all  apparent  discrepan. 
cies.  St  Paul  appean  to  have  lieen  put  upon  his 
defense,  and  with  the  peculiar  habit,  mentioned 
elsewhere  also  (Acts  xiii.  9),  of  looking  steadily 
when  about  to  speak  (&Teyt(ras)t  he  began  to  say, 
**  Men  and  brethren,  I  have  lived  in  all  good  con- 
science (or,  to  give  the  force  of  wcwoAItcv/mu,  I 
have  li>'ed  a  conscientiously  k>yal  life)  unto  God, 
untU  this  day."  Here  the  high-priest  Ananias 
commanded  t£MHn  that  stood  by  him  to  nuite  him 
<m  the  mouth.  With  a  fearlos  indignation,  Paul 
exclaimed:  ^*God  shall  smite  thee,  thou  whited 
wall ;  for  sittest  thou  to  judge  me  after  the  kw, 
and  commandest  me  to  be  smitten  contrary  to  the 
law  ?  "  The  bystanders  said, »'  Revikst  thou  God's 
high-priest?"  Paul  answered,  **  I  knew  not, 
brethren,  that  he  was  the  high-priest;  for  it  is 
written.  Thou  shalt  not  speak  evil  of  the  ruler  of 
thy  people."  The  evidence  furnished  by  this  apol- 
ogy,  of  St  Paul's  respect  both  for  the  Law  and  for 
the  high-priesthood,  was  probably  the  reason  for 
relating  the  outburst  which  it  followed.  Whether 
the  writer  thought  that  outburst  culpable  or  not, 
does  not  appear.  St  Jerome  {contra  PeUtg.  iii., 
quoted  by  iiaur)  draws  an  unfovorable  contrast  be- 
tween the  vehemence  of  the  Apostle  and  the  meek, 
ness  of  his  master;  and  he  is  followed  by  many 
critics,  as  amongst  othen  De  Wette  and  Alford. 
But  it  is  to  be  remembered  that  He  who  was  led 
ss  a  lamb  to  the  slaughter,  was  the  same  who  spoka 
of  "  whited  sepulchres,"  and  exclaimed,  "  Ye 
peats,  ye  generation  of  ripen,  how  shall  ye 
the  damnation  of  heU?  **  It  is  by  no  means  car 
tain,  therefore,  that  St  Paul  woidd  have  bean  a 
truer  follower  of  Jesus  if  he  had  held  his  Umgua 
under  Anauias's  lawless  outrage,  fiut  what  does 
his  answer  mean  ?  How  was  it  possible  for  him  not 
to  know  that  he  who  spoke  was  the  high-priest? 
Why  shouki  he  have  beoi  less  willing  to  rebuke  an 
ink|uitous  high-priest  than  any  other  member  of 
the  Sanhedrim,  **  aitting  to  judge  him  after  the 
Law?  **  Theaa  an  difficult  questions  to  snawer. 
It  is  not  likely  that  Ananiar  was  peraoaally  un.. 
known  to  St  Panl;  still  less  so,  that  the  high- 
prieat  was  not  distinguished  by  dress  or  pkMsa  flren 

Ot$eh.  p.  868,  8te  AntL) ;  or,  as  Meyer  preftrs  (m  tot.)^ 
shoold  have  been  left  to  tie  Instead  of  bsiag 


to  die  long  Bflu  (Leohler,  Dtr  ApottH  i  ss  be  was  (Aels  xxL  SI). 
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Iht  tllMr  memben  of  ths  Saiiliedrim.  Hie  kwt 
ttjlKitiaimJbUt  aolationi  Mon  to  be  U»l  for  lome 
ifMOD  or  other  ~  either  beoMiee  hie  sight  wee  not 
pxxif  or  becaoee  he  wu  looking  another  way,  —  he 
did  not  know  whoee  voiee  it  wm  that  ordered  him 
to  be  tmitteu ;  aod  that  he  wished  to  oorreet  the 
impression  which  be  saw  was  made  upon  some  of 
tlie  audience  by  his  threatening  protest,  and  there, 
fore  took  advantage  of  the  fiMt  that  lie  really  did 
not  know  the  speaker  to  be  the  high-priest,  to  ex. 
nkin  the  deference  he  felt  to  be  due  to  the  person 
holding  th«t  office.^*  The  next  incident  which  St. 
Luke  records  seems  to  some,  who  cannot  think  of 
the  Apostle  as  remaining  still  a  Jew,  to  cast  a  shad- 
ow upon  his  rectitude.  He  perceived,  we  are  tdd, 
that  the  council  was  divided  into  two  parties,  the 
Sadducees  and  Pharisees,  and  therefore  he  cried  out, 
**  Bfen  and  brethren,  I  aw  a  Pharisee,  the  eon  of  a 
Pharisee;  concerning  the  hope  and  resinrection  of 
the  dead  I  am  called  in  question.'*  This  declara- 
tion, whether  so  intended  or  not,  had  the  eflect  of 
stirring  up  the  party  spirit  of  the  assembly  to  such 
a  degree  that  a  fierce  dissension  arose,  and  some  of 
the  Pharisees  actually  took  Paul's  side,  saying, 
**  We  find  no  eril  in  this  man ;  suppose  a  spirit  or 
an  angd  has  spoken  to  him  ?  **  — Those  who  im- 
pugu  the  authenticity  of  the  Acts  point  trium- 
phantly to  this  scene  as  an  utterly  impossible  one; 
others  consider  that  the  Apostle  is  to  be  blamed  for 
using  a  disingenuous  artifice.  But  it  ii  not  so 
dear  that  St.  Paul  was  ushig  an  artifice  at  all,  at 
least  for  his  own  interest,  in  identifying  himself  as 
he  did  with  the  professions  of  the  Pharisees.  He 
had  not  come  to  Jerusalem  to  escape  out  of  the 
way  of  danger,  nor  was  the  course  he  took  on  this 
ocouioo  the  safest  he  could  have  choeen.  Two  ob- 
jects, we  must  remember,  were  dearer  to  him  than 
his  life:  (1)  to  testify  of  him  whom  God  had  raiwKl 
ftom  the  dead,  and  (2)  to  prove  that  in  so  douig 
he  was  a  faithful  Israelite.  He  may  well  have 
thought  that  both  these  objects  might  be  promoted 
by  an  ^peal  to  the  nobler  professions  of  the  Phari- 
sees.  The  creed  of  the  Pharisee,  as  distinguished 
from  that  of  the  Sadducee,  was  unquestionably  the 
creed  of  St.  Paul.  His  belief  in  Jesus  seemed  to 
hUn  to  supply  the  ground  and  fulfillment  of  that 
creed.  He  wished  to  lead  his  brother  Pharisees 
hito  a  deeper  and  more  living  apprehension  of  their 
jwn  fiuth. 

Whether  such  a  result  was  in  any  degree  at^ 
^ned,  we  do  not  know:  the  immediate  conse- 
quence of  the  dissension  which  occurred  in  the  as- 
sembly was  that  Paul  was  like  to  be  torn  in  pieces, 
«nd  was  carried  off  by  the  Roman  sokliers.  In  the 
niglit  he  had  a  vision,  as  at  Corinth  (zviil.  9,  10) 
and  on  the  voyage  to  Rome  (xxvii.  28,  84),  of  the 
Lord  standing  by  him,  and  encouraging  him.  "Be 
of  piod  cheer,  Paul,**  said  his  Master;  *' for  as  thou 

a  •  It  Is  A  decisive  ot^tioo  to  this  eoostructioD, 
that  h«  addTMses  his  rebuke  to  the  person  Mio  gave 
the  order,  wbcm  he  reoognlsee  as  a  predding  Ja4ge. 
rbe  interpretatioDe  of  this  difflcolt  pesMfe  are  various 
—  some  wrltecs  imdentaDdlDg  it  literally;  others, 
Inmlcally  ;  others,  as  a  grave  denial  that  Ananias  was« 
In  the  true  meaning  of  the  ofllee,  hlgh-prlest,  and 
others,  as  an  acknowledgment  that  he  spoke  Impul- 
rively,  not  eonidderlng  that  he  was  addressing  the 
high-piiemi.  "  Paul  admits  that  he  had  been  thrown 
eff  his  guard;  the  Insult  liad  toOcbed  him  to  the 
fnlek,  and  he  had  ipoken  ranhly.  But  what  eao  sux^ 
paas  ths  grace  with  which  tM  recovered  his  self-poe- 
i,lbt  fraaknsss  with  whfeh  he  Bcknowledaid  hii 


hastteatifledofniein 
witness  also  at  Rome.**  It  vrn  not  saisij  thai  tht 
Apostle  longed  fsr,  but  opportunity  to  beai  wHnan 
of  Christ 

Probably  the  fisctioat  tn|:port  which  Paul  had 
gained  by  his  manner  of  bearing  witness  in  the 
council  died  away  as  soon  as  the  meeting  was  dia» 
solved.  On  the  next  day  a  oonspixmey  was  fbnned, 
which  the  historian  rebtes  with  a  singolar  follnese 
of  details.  More  than  forty  of  the  Jews  bound 
themselves  under  a  curae  neither  to  eaft  nor  to 
drink  tiU  they  had  killed  PanL  Their  pba  wu$, 
to  persuade  the  Roman  eoaunandant  to  eeod  down 
P^ul  once  more  to  the  conneil,  and  then  to  set  nposi 
htm  by  the  way  and  kiU  him.  This  oonapiraey 
became  known  in  some  way  to  a  nephew  of  St. 
Paul*s,  his  sbter*s  son,  who  was  aUowed  to  see  hie 
uncle,  and  infbrm  him  of  it,  and  by  his  desire  wtm 
taken  to  the  captain,  who  was  thus  put  oo  hie 
guard  against  the  pk>t  Tliis  disoovety  baffled  the 
conspirators;  and  it  is  to  be  fieared  that  they  ob- 
tained some  dinpensation  fhna  their  vow.  Tlie 
consequence  to  St.  Paul  was  that  he  was  hnnied 
away  from  Jerusalem.  The  chief  e^itain,  Clandna 
Lysias,  determined  to  send  him  to  Csesana,  to 
Felix  the  governor,  or  procnrator,  of  Judca.  He 
therefore  put  him  in  charge  of  a  strong  guard  of 
S3ldiers,  who  took  him  by  night  as  frr  as  Ant^e- 
tris.  From  thence  a  smaller  detachment  con- 
veyed him  to  Cseasrea,  where  they  delivered  ^ 
their  prisoner  into  the  hands  of  the  governor,  to- 
gether with  a  letter,  in  which  daudtus  Lysiaa  bad 
exphdned  to  Felix  his  reason  for  sending  Paul,  and 
had  announced  that  his  auLUSus  would  Mlow. 
Felix,  St  Luke  tells  ui  with  that  partieukrity 
which  marks  this  portion  of  his  narrative,  asked 
of  what  province  the  prisoner  was:  and  being 
told  that  he  was  of  Cilicia,  he  pnuniesd  to  givw 
him  a  hearing  when  his  accusers  shovid  come.  In 
the  mean-time  be  ordered  him  to  be  gnarded,— 
chained,  probably,  to  a  aokiier,  —  in  the  govcni- 
ment  house  [or  Pmtorium],  which  ^ad  been  the 
palace  of  Herod  the  Great 

Jm^-uomnent  at  Ca$area. — St  Paul  was  boica- 
forth,  to  the  end  of  the  period  embraced  in  the 
Acts,  if  not  to  the  end  of  his  life,  in  Roman 
custody.  This  custody  was  in  fac;  a  protection 
to  him,  without  which  he  would  have  fellen  a  vie> 
tim  to  the  animosity  of  the  Jews.  He  seems  to 
have  been  treated  throughout  with  humanity  and 
consideration.  liis  own  attitude  tovrards  Roman 
magistrates  was  invariably  that  of  a  respeetftil  bat 
independent  eitisen;  and  whilst  his  firanchiae  se> 
cured  him  fW>m  open  ii\)ii8tice,  his  character  and 
condoet  oould  not  fiul  to  win  him  the  good-will  of 
tboee  into  whose  hands  he  came.  T^  govcmcr 
before  whom  he  vras  now  to  be  tried,  according  to 
Tacitus  and  Joeephus,  was  a  mean  and  dJsnJnto 


If  his  conduct  to  yielding  to  tb»  mcau 
impulse  was  not  that  of  Christ  himssif  nndsr  a 
provooatioD  (John  xvtil.  S2,  28),  oertilnly  tths 
in  which  be  atoned  fbr  his  flMilt 
(UaekeU's  Oomwuntarf  on  tk»  Aets^  Sd  ed.  p.  172.) 
This  view,  whlon  Is  held  by  several  sminsnt  wiitsse 
(Howioo,  Wordsworth,  Leohlar),  as  stated  ahovo,  aai 
which  is  really  honorable  to  the  Apostle,  Is  cdl 
by  Alezaodor  as  "  toe  Ihshlonahle  ssattoisnlal 
It  is  not  whoUy  satlaftetory,  beeaose  the  Apoetio  a^ 
pears  to  have  spoken  in  a  strato  at  prophetic  dsnwn 
eiatkm;  but  It  strlkss  as  as  the 
Improbable  of  the  several  solnHcos 
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.fiiiit    [Fkux.]   <«  Per  omnem  Bftvitiam  m  libid- 
hem  Jm  ragium  serrifi  iiigenio  exercuit  **  (I'^^tim. 
/fitU  T.  9).     Bnt  tfaoe  characteristics,  except  per- 
tiApe  tlie  ierviU  mgemum,  do  not  appear  in  onr 
historj.   The  ormtor  or  coonsd  retained  bj  the  Jews 
and  bimigbt  down  by  Ananias  and  the  eklera,  when 
thej  arrived  in  the  eonrae  of  fire  days  at  Ciesarea, 
begins  the  proceedings  of  the  trial  professionally  by 
eomplimonting  the  governor.    The  chaige  he  goes 
an  to  aet  ibrth  against  Paul  shows  pneisely  the 
Gght  hi  which  he  was  re^rded  by  the  fanatical 
Jevs.     He  is  a  pestilent  fellow  (Xotfi6i)i  he  stirs 
op  dirisions  amongst  the  Jews  throoghout  the 
irarid ;  he  is  a  ringleader  of  the  sect  (alpitrtms)  of 
the  Nazarenes.     His  last  offense  had  been  an  at- 
tempt to  proihne  the  Temple.    [Tertcllvb.]    St 
Pttnl  met  the  charj^  in  his  nsual  manner.    He 
was  glad  that  his  Judge  bad  been  for  some  yean 
((OTemor  of  a  Jewish  prorinoe;  **  because  it  is  in 
Ay  power  to  ascertain  that,  not  more  than  twelve 
days  since,  I  came  up  to  Jerusalem  to  worship." 
Hie  emphasis  is  upon  his  coming  up  to  worship. 
He  denied  positively  the  cbars^  of  stirring  up 
strife  and  of  profkning  the  Temple.     But  he  ad- 
aiitted  that  »*  after  the  way  {r^iv  ^4^)  which  they 
aali  a  sect,  or  a  heresy,'*  —  so  he  worshipped  the 
6od  of  his  fhthers,  believing  aU  things  written  in 
the  Law  and  in  the  Prophets-     A^in  he  eave 
prominence  to  the  hope  of  a  resurrection,  which  he 
hdd,  as  he  said,  in  eommon  with  his  accusers. 
His  loyalty  to  the  ftutb  of  his  fitthers  be  had  shown 
by  coming  up  to  Jerusalem  ezprevdy  to  bring  alms 
for  his  nation  and  offerings,  and  by  undertaking 
the  ceremonies  of  purification    in   the  Temple. 
What  fiiult  then  could  any  Jew  possibly  find  in 
him  ?  —  The  Apostle's  answer  was  straightforward 
snd  oomi^ete.     He  had  not  violated  the  bw  of  his 
btbers;  he  was  still  a  true  and  loyal  Israelite. 
Felix,  it  appears,  knew  a  good  deal  about  "  the 
way  **  irrif  69ov),  as  well  as  about  the  customs  of 
the  Jews,  and  was  probably  satisfied  that  St.  Paul*s 
sceoimt  was  a  true  one.    He  made  an  excuse  for 
patting  oiT  the  matter,  and  gate  orders  that  the 
prisoner  diould  be  treated  with  indulgence,  and 
that  his  friends  should  be  allowed  free  aooess  to 
him.     After  a  while,  Felix  heard  him  again.     His 
wife  Drusilhi  was  a  Jewess,  and  they  were  lioth 
curious  to  hear  the  eminent  preacher  of  the  new 
Mth  in  Christ.     But  St.  Paul  was  not  a  man  to 
mtertain  an  idle  curiosity.     He  began  to  reason 
concerning  righteousness,  temperance,**  and   the 
coming  judgment,  in  a  manner  which  alarmed  Fe- 
Hx  and  eauMd  him  to  put  an  end  to  the  confer- 
ence.   He  frequently  saw  him  afterwards,  however, 
and  allowed  him  to  understand  that  a  bribe  would 
procure  his  release.    But  St.  Paul  would  not  resort 
to  this  method  of  escape,  and  he  remained  in  cus- 
tody until  Fdix  left  the  prorinoe.     Tlie  unprinci- 
pled governor  had  good  reason  to  seek  to  ingratiate 
himsdf  with  the  Jews;  and  to  please  them,  he 
landed  over  Paul,  as  an  untried  prisoner,  to  his 
<aceesflor  Festos. 

At  this  point,  as  we  shall  see  hereafter,  the  his- 
tory of  St  Paul  comes  into  its  closest  "ontact  with 
iztemal  chronology.  Festus,  like  Felix,  lus  a  place 
01  secular  history,  and  he  bean  a  much  better  ohar- 

a  •  Btrietly  **  self-control  **  (cyirpdrtia),  espedaliy 
aliaetlty,  so  grossly  violated  by  ttioes  to  whom  Paul 
Saa  spsaking.  We  have  bare  a  striking  example  of 
fee  Apostla's  eourage  and  fidelity.  At  ^he  side  of  fUlx 
MM  sltltof  a  vietim  of  his  Ubatftnlam,  an  adollarsss. 
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actei.     Upon  his  airival  !n  the  provinee,  he  writ 
up  without  delay  from  Csssarea  to  Jenisafem,  aud 
the  leading  Jews  seized  the  opportunity  of  asking 
that  Paul  might  be  brought  up  there  for  trial,  in- 
tending to  assassinate  him  by  the  way.     But  Fes- 
tus would  not  comply  with  their  request     He  in 
rited  them  to  follow  him  on  liis  speedy  return  tc 
Csesarea,  and  a  trial  took  pLsoe  there,  closely  re- 
sembling that  before  Felix.     Feitus  saw  cleariy 
enough  that  Paul  had  committed  no  oflfense  against 
the  law,  but  he  was  anxious  at  the  same  time,  if  he 
oouM,  to  please  the  Jews.    **They  had  certain 
questions  against  him,"  Festus  says  to  AgrippA, 
**of  their  own  superstition  (or  religion),  and  of  oni 
Jesus,  who  was  dead,  whom  Paul  aflSnned  to  bt 
alive.    And  being  puzsled  for  my  part  as  to  audh 
inquiries,  I  asked  him  whether  he  would  go  to  J^ 
msislem  to  be  tried  there."    This  proposal,  not  m 
very  likely  one  to  be  accepted,  was  the  occasion  of 
St   Paul's  appeal  to  Ganar.      In  dignifisd  and 
independent  language  he  claimed  his  rights  as  a 
Roman  citizen.     We  can  scarcely  doubt  that  the 
prospect  of  being  forwarded  by  this  means  to  Rome, 
the  goal  of  all  bis  desires,  presented  itself  to  him 
and  drew  him  onwards,  as  he  xirtually  protested 
against  the  indecision  and  impotence  of  the  prorin- 
cial  governor,  and  exclaimed,  **  I  appeal  unto  C»- 
sar.*'     Having  heard  this  appeal,  Fcetua  consulted 
with  his  aaseasora,  found  that  there  was  no  impedi* 
ment  in  the  way  of  its  prosecution,  and  then  re- 
plied, "  Hast  thou  appealed  to  Cesar?     To  Ctmr 
thou  Shalt  go." 

Property  speaking,  an  appeal  was  made  yrom  Me 
icntenee  of  an  uiferior  court  to  the  jurisdiction  of 
%  higher.  But  in  St  Paul's  case  no  sentence  had 
been  pronounced.  We  must  undentand,  tberafine, 
iiy  his  appeal,  a  demand  to  be  tried  by  the  imperial 
court  Mid  we  must  suppose  that  «  Roman  citizen 
had  Uie  right  of  electing  whether  he  would  be  tried 
in  the  prorinoe  or  at  Rome.  [Appeal.] 

The  appeal  having  been  allowed,  Festus  reflected 
that  he  must  send  with  the  prisoner  a  report  of 
**'the  crimes  laid  against  him."  And  he  found  that 
it  was  no  easy  matter  to  put  the  complaints  of  the 
Jews  in  a  form  which  would  be  intelligible  at  Rome. 
He  therefore  took  advantage  of  an  opportunity 
which  offered  itself  in  a  few  days  to  seek  some  help 
in  the  matter.  The  Jewish  prince  Agrippa  arriv«»d 
with  his  sister  Bemice  on  a  risit  to  the  new  go« 
emor.  To  him  Festus  communicated  his  |)erplex> 
ity,  together  with  an  account  of  what  bad  occurred 
before  him  in  the  case.  Agrippa,  who  must  have 
known  something  of  the  sect  of  the  Xazarenes,  and 
bad  probably  heard  of  Paul  himself,  expressed  a  de- 
sire to  hear  him  speak.  The  Apostle  therefore  was 
now  called  upon  to  hear  the  name  of  his  Master 
**  before  Gentiles,  and  kings."  The  audience  which 
aswmbled  to  hear  him  was  the  most  dignified  which 
he  had  yet  addressed,  and  the  state  and  ceremony 
of  the  scene  proved  that  he  was  regarded  as  no  vul- 
gar criminal.  Festus,  when  Paul  had  been  brought 
into  the  council-chamber,  explained  to  Agrippa  and 
the  rest  of  the  company  the  difficulty  in  which  he 
found  himself,  and  then  expressly  referred  the  mat- 
ter to  the  better  knowledge  of  the  Jewish  kifig 
Paul  therefore  was  to  give  an  account  of  himsdf 


u  Paul  diseoorsed  of  immoraUty  and  a  tudgment  te 
eome  The  womaa^  rssantment  was  to  be  feand  as 
well  as  that  of  the  man.  U  was  the  implacable  BOi 
rodiss  Aod  not  Hsrod,  whotenandsd  tbe  head  cf  Jeta 
the 
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•0  Agrlppa;  and  when  be  had  raeeiftd  from  bim 
ft  euurteous  pernilaaion  to  b^^,  hd  itretofaed  forth 
bb  band  and  made  hia  defenae. 

In  this  diaooone  (Acta  xxt!.),  m  bate  the  aeo- 
end  uipbuiation  from  St.  Paul  hlmaelf  of  the  man- 
ner in  which  he  had  been  led,  ibrongh  hia  eonver- 
ibn,  to  anra  the  Lord  Jeraa  inataad  of  paraeeuting 
hia  diadples;  and  the  third  narrativa  of  the  oon- 
veraion  itaelf.  Speaking  to  Agrippa  aa  to  one 
tboRMigbly  versed  in  Um  cnatoma  and  queationa 
prevailing  amongst  the  Jewa,  Pan!  appeala  to  the 
irdi-known  Jewi&  and  even  Phariaai<«l  atrictnesa 
of  bis  jouth  and  early  manhood.  He  remlnda  the 
king  of  the  great  hope  which  snatained  eontinually 
the  worship  of  the  Jewish  nation,  —  the  hope  of  a 
deliverer,  promised  by  God  Himaalf,  who  sboidd 
be  a  conqueror  of  death.  He  hud  been  lad  to  see 
that  this  promise  was  fulfilled  in  Jesua  of  Nasar 
reth;  he  prodabned  hia  rasurreetion  to  be  the 
pledge  of  a  new  and  immortal  life.  What  waa 
there  in  this  of  disk^yalty  to  the  traditions  of  his 
flkthers?  Did  bis  coimtrymen  disbelieve  in  this 
Jesua  as  the  Messiah  ?  So  had  be  once  disbelieved 
In  Him ;  and  had  thought  it  his  duty  to  be  earaeat 
in  boatiUty  against  bis  name.  But  his  eyes  bad 
been  opened :  he  would  teU  how  and  when.  The 
story  of  the  conversion  is  modified  in  this  addreia 
aa  we  might  fttirly  expect  it  to  be.  We  have  seen 
that  there  is  no  absolute  contradiction  between  the 
Btatementa  of  this  and  the  other  narratives.  The 
main  points,  — the  light,  the  prostration,  the  voice 
firom  heaven,  the  instructions  from  Jesus,  —  are 
found  in  aU  three.  But  in  this  account,  the  words, 
*'  I  am  Jesus  whom  thou  persecutest,**  are  followed 
by  a  fbller  explanation,  aa  if  then  spolcen  by  the 
Lord,  of  what  the  wosk  of  the  Apostle  waa  to  be. 
Hie  other  aocounta  defer  this  explanation  to  a  sub* 
sequent  occaaion.  But  when  we  consider  how 
folly  the  mystttions  communication  made  at  the 
moment  of  ilie  conversion  included  what  was  after- 
wards  conveyed,  through  Ananias  and  in  other 
ways,  to  the  mind  of  Paul;  and  h'>v  needleas  it 
was  for  Paul,  in  bis  present  addreaf  befree  Agrippa, 
to  mark  the  stages  by  which  the  whole  lesson  was 
taught,  it  seems  merely  captious  to  baae  upon  the 
method  v{  Uiis  account  a  charge  of  dinagreement 
between  the  different  parts  of  this  history.  They 
bear,  on  the  contrary,  a  striking  mark  of  genuine- 
ness in  the  degree  in  which  they  approach  contra- 
diction without  reaching  it.  It  is  most  natural 
that  a  story  teid  on  diflhwnt  oocaaiona  ahould  be 
told  differently;  and  if  in  snch  a  caae  we  find  no 
contradiction  as  to  the  facts,  we  gain  all  the  firmer 
impression  of  the  substantial  truth  of  the  story. 
The  particulars  added  to  the  former  accounts  by  the 
preaent  narrative  are,  that  the  words  of  .lesus  were 
spoken  in  Hebrew,  and  that  the  first  question  to 
Saul  was  followed  by  the  saying,  "  it  is  hard  for 
tliee  to  kick  against  the  goads.*'  (This  saying  is 
omitted  by  the  l)est  authorities  in  chapter  ix.) 
The  bmgnage  of  the  commission  which  St.  Paul 
says  he  received  flnom  Jesus  deserves  close  study, 
and  will  be  found  to  bear  a  striking  resembhtnce  to 
a  paaaage  in  Coloasians  (i.  12-14).  Hie  ideas  of 
light,  redemption,  forgiveness,  inheritance,  and 
liitA  in  Christ,  belong  characteristically  to  the 

f-  **  TiNPS  naif«r  was  any  that  nudssatood  tiia  Old 
IVatsiiiMit  so  wall  aa  BL  Faol,  aaeept  John  the  Bap- 
Mst,  aad  John  the  DIviaa.  ....  0,  be  dearly  loved 
Ifoscs  and  Isaiah,  fbr  thagr,  logelfaar  with  king  David, 
iasa  the  ahlir  iwophata.    On  wer'r  and  thlnpoTat. 
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Gospel  which  Ptaul  preached  amongst  Hie 
Not  kaa  striUng  is  it  to  obaerve  the  iddar 
in  which  he  deMribea  to  Agrippa  hk  obadieoaa  U 
the  heavenly  via&OD.  He  had  made  it  his  boai- 
neas,  he  saya,  to  proefaum  to  aU  men  **  thai  they 
abotdd  repent  and  turn  to  God,  and  do  woika  meal 
for  repentance."  Worda  such  as  John  the  Baptbi 
uttered,  hot  not  less  truly  Pbnline.  And  be  finally 
reiterates  th«t  the  teaUmony  on  aeeouDt  of  which 
the  Jews  aought  to  kiU  him  waa  in  cnwt 
ment  with  Moaea  and  the  prophcla.  They 
taught  men  to  expect  that  the  Chriat  ahoold 
and  that  He  ahould  be  the  first  that  abooU 
ttom  the  dead,  and  ahould  ahow  light  nolo 
people  and  to  the  Gentalea.  Of  soeh  a 
SmiI  was  the  asrvant  and  pnaeher.o 

At  this  point  Festus  b^gan  to  apprehend  what 
aeemed  to  him  a  manifeat  abaurdity.  He  i 
rupted  the  Apoetle  diaeouiteoualy,  but  with  a 
plimcnt  contained  in  his  kwd  reDonatnnoe.  "  The« 
art  mad,  Paul;  thy  much  learning  ia  taming  thde 
mad.*'  The  phraae  rii  woAAA  ypdfiftara  may  poa- 
aibly  have  been  suggested  by  the  alluaion  to  Meaea 
and  the  propbeta;  but  it  probably  refers  to  the 
books  with  which  St.  Paul  had  been  supplied,  and 
which  he  waa  known  to  study,  during  hia  iaqimofr- 
ment  As  a  biographical  bint,  thia  phrase  ia  ndt 
to  be  overiooked.  <*  I  am  not  mad,**  replied  Paul, 
**  moat  noble  Festns:  they  are  worda  of  trath  and 
soberness  which  I  am  uttering."  Then,  with  ar 
appeal  of  mingled  dignity  and  aolieitode,  he  tur'-n 
to  the  king.  He  was  sure  the  king  understood  hia. 
**  King  Agrippa,  believest  thou  the  piopheta  ?  —  1 
know  that  thou  believeat.*'  The  answer  of  Agiip^ 
can  hardly  have  been  the  aerions  and  cncoangiig 
remark  of  our  English  version.  literally  rendered, 
it  appean  to  be,  Too  are  briefly  pcnuading  me  to 
become  a  Christian;  and  it  is  generally  snppiased  to 
have  been  spoken  frooically.  ^  I  would  to  God,'* 
is  Panics  earnest  anawcr,  **  that  whether  by  a  brief 
process  or  by  a  long  one,  not  only  thou  but  all  who 
bear  me  to-day  might  become  such  as  I  am,  with 
the  exception  of  theae  bonds."  He  was  wearing  a 
cluun  upon  the  hand  he  hdd  up  in  addreasii^  them. 
With  this  prayer,  it  appears,  the  conference  ended. 
Festus  and  the  king,  and  theb"  oompanions,  con- 
sulted together  and  came  to  the  conclusion  that  the 
aooused  was  guilty  of  nothing  that  deserved  death 
or  impriaonment.  And  Agrippa's  final  anawcr  to 
the  inquiry  of  Featna  was,  "  lliis  man  might  have 
been  set  at  hberty,  if  he  had  not  appealed  onto 
Cvsar." 

The  VoyfUfe  to  Home,  —  No  ibtmal  trial  of  St. 
Paul  had  yet  taken  place.  It  appears  fhim  Ada 
xzviii.  18,  that  he  knew  how  fisvorable  the  judg- 
ment of  the  provincial  governor  was  likely  lo  be. 
But  the  I'ehement  opposition  of  the  Jewa,  togetfav 
with  hia  desire  to  be  oonreyed  to  Home,  might 
induce  him  to  claim  a  trial  before  the  im] 
court.  After  a  while  anangemcnts  were  nukde  In 
carry  **  Paul  and  certain  other  priaonen,"  in  tha 
custody  of  a  centurion  named  Julioa,  into  Ita^; 
and  amongst  the  company,  whether  by  fiivor  or 
fh>m  any  dber  reason,  we  find  the  historian  of  the 
Acts.  The  nanratare  of  this  voyage  is  aocofdiqg^ 
minute  and  droumttantial  in  a  degree  which  haa 


Paul  an  taken  out  of  Moses  and  the  pwpheis  **  (L» 
ther's  TtibU  Talk,  oecexzvill.,  BngL  Tiaos.). 
striking  leauurk  cf   Lnttier's  may  be 
f*  Whoao  leads  Paol  may,  with  a  aslb 
his  words  **  {JkbU  2UI,  nJU. 


liiflMl  mueh  attentiOD.  The  o&uiieal  and  geo- 
(imphial  detaib  of  St.  Luke*»  aooonnt  have  been 
Ribmitled  to  ao  tppenntly  thoroagh  inrestlgation 
by  sevend  oompetent  eritics,  eqwciallj  bj  Mr.  Smith 
of  JordMifaJll,  fai  an  important  tmtise  devoted  to 
Uiia  Kibleet,  and  by  Vb*  Howaon.  The  result  of 
Uiii  investigation  has  been,  that  several  errors  in 
the  received  venion  have  been  corrected,  that  the 
eoane  of  the  voyage  has  been  laid  down  to  a  very 
minote  degree  with  great  certainty,  and  that  the 
aeeount  in  the  Acts  is  shown  to  be  written  by  an 
aeeimite  eye-witness,  not  himself  a  professionid  sea- 
Bsan.  but  weQ  acquainted  with  nautical  matters. 
We  shall  hasten  lightly  over  this  voyage,  referring 
the  reader  to  the  works  above  mentioned,  and  to 
the  articles  in  this  Dictionary  on  the  names  of 
pli:es  and  the  nautical  terms  which  occur  in  the 
ninative. 

The  centurion  and  his  prisoners,  unongst  whom 
Aristarchus  (Col.  iv.  10)  is  named,  embarked  at 
Oeaana  on  board  a  ship  of  Adramyttium,  and  set 
ssfl  lor  the  coast  of  Asia.  On  the  next  day  they 
touched  at  Sidon,  and  Julius  began  a  course  of 
Undly  and  respectful  treatment  by  allowing  Paul 
to  go  on  shore  to  visit  his  friends.  The  westerly 
winds  still  usual  at  the  time  of  year  (late  in  the 
lammer)  compelled  the  vessel  to  run  northwards 
under  the  lee  of  Cyprus.  Off  the  coast  of  l^ilida 
and  FuDphylia  they  would  find  northerly  winds, 
which  enabled  them  to  reach  Myra  in  Lycia.  Here 
the  voyagers  were  put  on  board  another  ship,  which 
was  come  tnm  Alexandria  and  was  bound  for  Italy. 
In  thb  vessel  they  worked  slowly  to  windward, 
keepiog  near  the  coast  of  A^ia  Minor,  till  they  came 
over  against  Cnidns.  The  wind  being  stiU  con- 
trary, the  only  course  was  now  to  run  southwards, 
under  the  lee  of  Oete,  passing  the  headland  of 
SalraoOfe.  They  then  guned  the  advantage  of  a 
weather  shore,  and  worked  along  the  coast  of  Oete 
se  iStf  as  Cape  Matala,  near  which  they  took  refuge 
hi  a  harbor  called  Fair  Havens,  identified  with  one 
besring  the  same  name  to  this  day. 

It  became  now  a  serious  question  what  course 
ihonU  be  taken.  It  was  kite  in  the  year  for  the 
navigation  of  those  days.  The  &st  of  the  day  of 
expiation  (T^ev.  xxiii.  27-29),  answering  to  the 
•otnranal  equinox,  was  post,  and  St.  Paul  gave  it  as 
bis  advice  that  they  should  winter  where  they  were. 
But  the  master  and  the  owner  of  the  sliip  were 
Wining  to  run  the  risk  of  seeking  a  more  com- 
liodioos  harbor,  and  the  oent4irion  followed  their 
Judgment.  It  was  resolved,  with  the  concurrence 
if  the  minority,  to  make  for  a  harbor  called  Phcenix, 
sheltered  ftont  the  S.  W.  winds,  as  well  as  from 
the  N.  W.  (The  phrase  fiUwotna  Karh  \tBa 
is  rendered  either  "looking  doun  the  S.  W." 
[Smith  and  Alford],  or  <*  looking  towards  the 
8.  W.**  when  observed  from  the  aen  and  towards 
Ibe  land  Inckiabig  it  [Howson].)  [Phenicb.]  A 
change  of  wind  occurred  which  favored  the  plan, 
and  by  the  aid  of  a  light  breeze  from  the  south 
Ihey  were  sailing  towuds  Phoenix  (now  Lutro), 
vlien  a  yk>lent  N.  E.  wind  [Eurocltdon]  came 
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•  •  Oo  the  qnastioo  of  th*  nfbnooe  of  o&riiv,  set 
lAdMioa  to  Oans  (Amer.  ed.).  We  talnk  Che  pronoun 
.sfcrs  to  the  vessel  and  not  to  the  Island.  H. 

^  *  The  otJeetioDS  to  snpporing  th*  ^hip*8  provisions 
rf>  be  meant  here  are  that  ^  wtaeaf  '  ((rtrov)  has  not 
ads  speeHle  sense  elseirhere  In  the  N.  T. ;  that  the 
HwMoos  still  left,  aftsr  lo  long  a  voyage,  would  have 
Imp  ^  BO  eftet  oo  the  ship's  draft ;  and  that  the 


down  from  the  hmd  dror*  adri^f,  sell  K^«^ff),« 
caught  the  vessel,  and  compelled  the  a  to  let  hct 
drive  before  the  wind.  In  this  oourv  they  arrived 
under  the  lee  of  a  small  island  called  dauda,  about 
20  miles  from  Crete,  when  they  look  advantage 
of  comparatively  smooth  water  to  get  the  boat  or 
board,  and  to  undeigini,  or  frap,  the  ship.  Then 
was  a  fear  lest  they  should  be  driven  upon  the 
Syrtis  on  the  coast  of  Africa,  and  they  therefore 
**  lowered  the  gear,**  or  sent  down  upon  deck  the 
gear  connected  with  the  ftir-weather  sails,  and 
stood  out  to  sea  **  with  storm-sails  set  and  on  the 
starboard  tack"  (Smith).  The  bad  weather  con- 
tinued, and  the  ship  was  lightened  on  the  next  day 
of  her  cargo,  on  the  third  of  her  k)ose  furniture  and 
tackling.  For  many  days  neither  sim  nor  stars 
were  visible  to  steer  by,  the  storm  was  riolent,  and 
all  b^gan  to  despair  of  safety.  The  general  dis- 
couTAgement  was  aggravated  by  the  abstinence 
caused  by  the  difficulty  of  preparing  food,  and  the 
spoiling  of  it;  and  in  order  to  raise  the  spirits  of 
the  whole  company  Paul  stood  forth  one  morning 
to  rdate  a  vision  iriiich  had  occurred  to  him  in  the 
night.  An  angel  of  the  God  "  whoee  he  was  and 
whom  he  served  **  had  appeared  to  him  and  said, 
**Fear  not,  Paul:  thou  must  be  brought  before 
Ciesar;  and  behold,  Giod  hath  given  thee  all  them 
that  sail  with  thee.**  At  the  same  time  he  pre- 
dicted that  the  vessel  would  be  cast  upon  an  isnnd 
and  be  lost. 

This  shipwreck  was  to  h^>pen  speedily.  On  fiie 
fourteenth  night,  as  they  were  drifting  through  :hc 
sea  [Adkia],  about  midnight,  the  sailors  perceived 
indications,  proliahly  the  roar  of  breakers,  that  land 
was  near.  Their  susfHcion  was  confirmed  by  sound- 
ings. They  therefore  cast  four  anchors  out  of  ths 
stem,  and  waited  anxiously  for  daylight.  After  ■ 
while  the  sailors  lowered  the  boat  with  the  pro- 
fisssed  purpose  of  laying  out  anchors  from  the  bow, 
but  intending  to  desert  the  ship,  which  was  in  im- 
minent danger  of  being  dashed  to  pieces.  St.  Paul, 
aware  of  their  intention,  informed  the  centurion 
and  the  soldiers  of  it,  who  took  care,  by  cutting  the 
ropes  of  the  boat,  to  prevent  its  being  carried  oui 
He  then  addressed  himself  to  the  task  of  encourag 
ing  the  whole  company,  assuring  them  that  their 
lives  would  be  preserved,  and  exhorting  them  to 
refresh  themselves  quietiy  after  their  long  abstinence 
with  a  good  meal.  He  set  the  example  himself, 
taking  bread,  giving  tiianks  to  God,  and  beginning 
to  eat  in  presence  of  them  all.  After  a  genera) 
meal,  in  which  there  were  276  persons  to  partake, 
they  further  lightened  the  ship  by  casting  out  what 
remained  of  the  provisions  on  board  (rhp  trTroy  is 
commonly  understood  to  be  the  **  *jrheat  '*  whiet 
formed  tiie  cargo,  but  tiie  other  interiwet^flon 
seems  more  probable).^  When  the  light  of  (ha 
dawn  revealed  the  land,  they  Aid  not  recognise  It, 
but  they  discovered  a  ureek  with  a  smooth  bench, 
and  determined  to  nm  the  ship  aground  in  it.  i^ 
they  cut  away  the  anchors,  unloosed  the  rudder- 
paddles,  raised  the  foresail  to  the  vrind,  and  mads 
for  the  beach.     When  they  came  ekise  to  it  they 


ship's  cargo  was  undoubtadty  wheat,  rince  the  vessel 
was  a  morohanb*v«ssel  bound  flpom  Aluandria  to  Jfaly. 
Prof.  Blunt  (Coineidenees^  p.  826  f,  Am«r.  ed.)  has 
drawn  out  a  very  striking  oonflTmatlim  of  St  Luke^ 
aeeuzaey  firom  the  detaehed  notioss  wlkleh  reveal  to  as 
the  nature  of  the  ship's  lading  (eomp.  Aets  xxvfl.  6,  lb, 
88).  See  on  this  point  Leehler^  Der  Apotul  Omkkktt* 
hiUnge's  Aite<iMr»,  p.408(8taA«tf.  188(1        ff 
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fiMnd  «  Mrmw  chuinel  between  the  land  on  one 
tide,  wbieb  proved  to  be  an  islet,  and  tbe  shore; 
and  at  this  point,  where  tbe  '*  two  seas  met,**  they 
lucceedcd  in  driving  the  fore  part  of  tbe  vessel  fast 
into  tbe  clayey  beach.  'Vht  stern  began  at  onoe  to 
1(0  to  pieces  under  the  action  of  tbe  breakers;  but 
escape  was  now  within  reach.  The  soldiers  sug- 
gested to  their  commander  that  the  prisoners  should 
he  efiectually  prevented  from  gaining  their  liberty 
by  lieing  kiUed ;  but  the  centurion,  desiring  to  save 
Paul,  stopped  this  proposition,  and  gave  orders  that 
those  who  could  swim  should  cast  themselves  first 
into  the  sea  and  get  to  hmd,  and  that  the  rest 
should  follow  with  tiie  aid  of  such  span  as  might 
be  available.  By  this  creditable  combination  of 
humanity  and  discipline  the  deliversnce  was  made 
as  complete  as  St.  Paul*a  assnraoces  had  predicted 
it  would  be. 

The  land  on  which  they  had  been  cast  was  found 
to  belong  to  Malta.  [Mkuta.]  The  very  point 
of  the  stranding  is  made  out  with  great  probability 
by  Mr.  Smith.  The  inhabitants  of  the  island  re- 
ceived tbe  wet  and  exhausted  voyagers  with  no 
ordinary  kindnem,  and  immediately  lighted  a  fire 
to  warm  them.  This  particular  kindness  is  re- 
corded on  account  of  a  curious  incident  connected 
with  it  The  Apostle  was  helping  to  make  the 
fire,  and  had  gathered  a  bundle  of  sticks  and  kid 
them  on  the  fire,  when  a  viper  came  out  of  the 
heat,  and  fastened  on  his  hand.  When  the  natives 
saw  the  creature  hanging  fW>m  his  hand  they  be- 
lieved him  to  be  poisoned  by  the  bite,  and  said 
amongst  themselves,  "  No  doubt  this  man  is  a 
murderer,  whom,  though  he  has  escaped  from  the 
sea,  yet  Vengeance  sufl^  not  to  live.*'  But  when 
Ibey  saw  no  harm  came  of  it  they  changed  their 
minds  and  said  that  he  was  a  god.  This  circum- 
stance, as  well  as  the  hcnor  in  which  he  was  held 
by  Julius,  would  account  for  St.  Paul  being  invited 
with  some  others  to  stay  at  the  house  of  the  chief 
man  of  tbe  isUnd,  whose  name  was  Publius.  By 
him  they  were  courteously  entertained  for  three 
days.  The  father  of  Publius  happened  to  be  ill  of 
fever  and  dysentery,  and  was  healed  by  St  Paul: 
and  when  this  was  known  many  other  sick  penons 
woe  brought  to  bin.  vid  were  healed.  So  there 
was  a  pleaunt  interehange  of  kindness  and  benefits.* 
The  people  of  the  isUnd  showed  the  Apostle  and 
his  company  much  honor,  and  when  they  were 
about  to  leave  knded  them  with  such  things  as 
Uiey  would  want  The  Roman  soldiers  would  carry 
with  them  to  Rome  a  deepened  impression  of  the 
eharacter  and  the  powen  of  the  kingdom  of  which 
Paul  was  the  herald. 

After  a  three  months'  stay  in  Malta  the  soldiers 
ind  their  prisoners  left  in  an  Alexandrian  ship  for 
Italy.  They  touched  at  Syracuse,  where  they  stayed 
three  days,  and  at  Rhegium,  from  which  place  they 
were  carried  with  a  foir  wind  to  Puteoli,  where 
they  left  their  ship  and  the  sea.  At  Puteoli  they 
found  ''  brethren,"  for  it  was  an  important  place, 
and  especially  a  chief  port  for  the  trafiSc  between 
Alexandria  and  Rome;  and  by  these  brethrm  they 
were  exhorted  to  stay  awhile  with  them.  Permis- 
sion seems  to  have  been  granted  by  the  centurion : 
sod  whilst  they  vrere  spending  seven  days  at  Puteoli 
aews  of  the  Apostle's  arrival  was  sent  on  to  Rome. 

I    M  ■  I I 

a  •  ThiB  was  Che  usual  eouxse  when  prisoners  «n« 
SBQt  ftosk  the  provlnocs  to  Boms,  and  may  be  sup> 
to  have  bean  taken  In  the  case  of  Paul.    The 
however  In  the  oommon  tsst,  Acts  zzvlU.  IG, 
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Tbe  Christians  at  Rome,  on  tbtir  put,  MBt 
some  of  their  number,  who  met  St  Ftel  at  A||A 
Fonim  and  Tree  Tabmia;:  and  on  this  first  iotr»> 
duction  to  tlie  Chureh  at  Rome  tbe  Apostle  fidt 
that  his  long  desire  was  fulfilled  at  bit — ^Ue 
thanked  God  and  took  courage.** 

Si.  Pctttl  at  Rome.  —  On  their  arrival  at  Bone 
the  centurion  delivered  up  his  prisoners  into  the 
proper  custody,  that  of  the  pnetorian  prefect^  Paul 
was  at  once  treated  with  special  consideration,  and 
was  allowed  to  dwell  by  himself  with  the  nldiei 
who  guarded  him.  He  was  not  released  from  thia 
galling  annoyance  of  being  constantly  chained  to  a 
keeper;  but  every  indulgence  compatible  with  thb 
necessary  restraint  was  readily  aUowed  him.  He 
was  now  therefore  free  **  to  preach  the  Goqwl  to 
them  that  were  at  Rome  uso;**  and  ptooeeded 
without  delay  to  act  upon  his  rule  —  **  to  the  Jem 
first**  He  invited  the  chief  persons  amongst  the 
Jews  to  come  to  him,  and  ex^oed  to  tiwrn  that 
though  he  was  brought  to  Rome  to  answer  charges 
made  against  him  by  tbe  Jews  in  Palestine,  he  had 
really  done  nothing  disloyal  to  his  nation  or  the 
I^w,  nor  desired  to  be  considered  as  hostile  to  hk 
fellow-countr}-men.  On  the  contrary,  he  was  in 
custody  for  maintaining  that  **  the  h<^  of  Israel  '* 
had  been  fulfilled.  1^  Roman  Jews  replied  that 
they  had  received  no  tidings  to  his  pr^udioe.  The 
sect  of  which  he  had  implied  he  was  a  member 
they  knew  to  be  everywhere  spoken  against;  but 
they  were  willing  to  hear  what  he  had  to  say.  It 
has  been  thought  strange  that  such  an  attitude 
should  be  taken  towards  the  faith  of  Christ  by  the 
Jews  at  Rome,  where  a  flourisliing  branch  of  the 
Chureh  had  existed  for  some  yean:  and  an  aiga- 
ment  has  been  drawn  from  this  representation 
against  the  authenticity  of  the  Acts.  But  it  maj 
be  accounted  for  without  riolence  from  what  vre 
know  and  may  prohibly  coi\jecturB.  (1.)  Hm 
Chureh  at  Rome  cousisted  mainly  of  Gentika, 
though  it  must  be  supposed  that  they  had  been 
previously  for  the  most  part  Jewish  proselytes. 
(2.)  The  real  Jews  at  Rome  had  been  persecuted 
and  sometimes  entirely  battished,  and  thar  unset- 
tled state  may  have  checked  the  contact  and  col- 
lision which  would  hare  been  otherwise  likely.  (3.) 
St  Paul  was  possibly  known  by  name  to  the  Roman 
Jews,  and  curiosity  may  have  persuaded  them  to 
listen  to  him.  Even  if  he  were  not  known  to  them, 
here,  as  in  other  places,  his  courteous  l«aring  and 
stnmg  expressions  of  adhesion  to  the  fiuth  of  his 
fathen  would  win  a  hearing  from  them.  A  day 
was  therefore  appointed,  on  which  a  laige  number 
came  expressly  to  hear  him  ex|)ouiid  hia.belief ;  and 
from  morning  till  e\*ening  he  bore  witness  of  the 
kingdom  of  God,  penusding  them  concerning  Jesus, 
both  out  of  the  Iaw  of  Moees  and  out  of  tbe 
prophets.  So  the  Apostle  of  the  Gentiles  had  not 
yet  unlearnt  the  original  Apostolic  mHbod.  The 
hope  of  Israel  was  still  his  subject  But,  as  of  old, 
the  rec^ion  of  his  message  by  the  Jews  was  not 
favorable.  They  were  sfow  of  heart  to  believe,  at 
Rome  as  at  Pisidian  Antioch.  The  judgment  pro- 
nounced by  Isuah  was  come,  Paul  testified,  upon 
the  people.  They  had  made  themselves  blind  and 
deaf  and  gross  of  heart  The  'jospel  most  be  pro- 
claimed to  the  Gentiles,  amongst  whom  it  wouU 


which  statss  that  this 
as  osrtalnly  ganulne. 
(Amsr.  ed.). 
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mi  m  bflttc/  welcome.  He  turned  thereft»e  again 
lo  IhA  GeiitileB,  and  for  tiro  jears  he  dwelt  in  his 
•wn  hired  hmudj  and  raodved  all  who  came  to  htm, 
prodaiming  the  kingdom  of  God  and  teaching  con- 
eeming  the  liord  Jesos  Chrint,  with  all  oonfldenoe, 
Bc  man  forbidding  him. 

TImw  are  the  last  words  of  the  Ads.  This  his- 
tory of  the  planting  of  the  kingdom  of  Christ  in 
the  world  brings  us  down  to  the  time  when  the 
Qospd  waa  opmly  proclaimed  by  the  great  Apostle 
m  the  Geotik  capital,  and  stops  short  of  the  mighty 
emrukion  which  was  shortly  to  pronounce  that 
kingdom  estaUished  as  the  Divine  oonimonwealth 
fer  all  men.  The  work  of  St.  Paul  betons^ed  to 
the  prepantory  period.  He  was  not  to  lire  through 
the  time  wlien  tbe  Son  of  Blan  came  in  tlie  destrac- 
tkm  of  the  Holy  City  and  Temple,  and  in  the 
throes  of  the  New  Age.  The  most  significant  part 
of  his  work  was  aooomplislied  when  in  the  Imperial 
City  he  had  declared  his  Gospel  t>to  the  Jew  fint, 
and  also  to  the  Gentile.**  But  his  career  is  not 
fthrnptly  dosed.  Before  he  himself  fodes  out  of  our 
light  fai  the  twilight  of  eodpriastical  tradition,  we 
have  letters  written  by  himadf,  which  contribute 
■ome  particulars  to  his  extenial  biography,  and 
give  us  a  br  more  prectous  insight  into  his  oonvio- 
tions  and  sympathies. 

Period  if  the  Later  Epistles.  —  We  might  natu- 
rally expect  tliat  St.  Paul,  tied  down  to  one  spot  at 
Ilome,  and  yet  free  to  speak  and  write  to  whom  he 
pleased,  would  pour  out  in  letters  his  love  and 
anxiety  for  distant  churclies.  It  seems  entirdy 
I  Monable  to  suppose  that  the  author  of  the  extant 
epistles  wrote  very  many  which  are  not  extant. 
To  suppoae  this,  aids  us  perhaps  a  little  in  the  dif- 
ficult endeavor  to  contemplate  St.  PauFs  epistles 
ss  living  letters.  It  is  difficult  enough  to  connect 
in  oor  minds  the  vfriting  of  these  epistles  with  the 
ntemal  conditions  of  a  human  life;  to  think  of 
Paul,  with  his  incessant  chain  and  soldier,  sitting 
down  to  write  or  dictate,  and  producing  for  the 
world  an  inspired  epistle.  But  it  is  almost  more 
difficult  to  imagine  the  Christian  communities  of 
those  days,  samples  of  the  popubition  of  Macedonia 
or  Asia  Minor,  receiving  and  reading  such  letters. 
But  the  letters  were  actually  written;  and  they 
must  of  necessity  be  accepted  as  representing  the 
kind  of  communications  wh*eh  marked  the  inter- 
course of  the  Apostle  and  his  fdlow-Christians. 
When  he  wrote  he  wrote  out  of  the  fullness  of  his 
heart;  and  the  ideas  on  which  he  dwelt  were  those 
of  his  duly  and  houriy  thoughts.  To  that  impris- 
enmeot  to  which  St  f.uke  has  introduced  us,  — 
the  imprisonment  which  lasted  for  such  a  tedious 
time,  though  tempered  by  much  indulgence,  —  be- 
longs the  noble  group  of  letters  to  Philemon,  to  the 
Coksdans,  to  tibe  Ephenaus,  and  to  the  Pbilip> 
plans.  The  three  former  of  these  were  written  at 
one  time  and  sent  by  the  same  messengers.  Wheth- 
er that  to  the  Philippians  was  written  before  or 
ifUr  these,  we  cannot  determine;  but  the  tone  of  it 
•eems  to  imply  that  a  crisis  was  approaching,  and 
flierefore  it  is  commonly  regarded  as  the  latest  of 
.he  four. 

St.  Paul  had  not  himsdf  founded  the  Church  at 
OokMsn.  But  during  his  imprisonment  at  Rome 
ae  had  for  an  assrviate  —  he  caUs  him  a  *<  feUow- 
•clsooer  **  (Philemon  i^\)  —  a  chief  teacher  of  Jie 
boldlsian  ehureh  named  Epi^>hms.  He  had  thus 
leeome  deeply  interested  in  the  condition  of  that 
"^«rrh.  It  happened  that  at  the  same  timo  a  slave 
mamn  Onesimus  came  within  the  rsach  of  St. 
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Paul's  teaching,  and  was  eonverted  into  a 
and  useftil  C^stian.  This  Onedmus  had  mn 
away  finom  Ids  master;  and  his  master  was  a  Chris- 
tian of  Colossas.  St  Paul  determined  to  sent 
back  Oneeimus  to  his  master;  and  with  him  he 
determhied  ^1k>  to  send  his  old  companion  lychi- 
cus  (Acts  XX.  4)  as  a  messenger  to  the  church  at 
CokMsse,  and  to  ndghboring  churdies.  Tills  was 
the  oocasion  of  the  l^ter  to  Philemon,  wliieh  com- 
mended  Onedmus,  in  language  of  dngulsr  tender- 
ness and  delicacy,  as  a  fidSiful  and  befoved  brother, 
to  his  injured  master;  and  also  of  the  two  letten 
to  the  Cotoadans  and  Epheslans.  [Philbmon, 
EpiflTLE  ix>.]  That  io  the  Colossians,  bdng  diawa 
forth  by  the  most  speofad  drcumstances,  may  be 
reasonably  supposed  to  have  been  written  first  It 
was  intended  to  guard  the  ehuroh  at  Colossa  fkon 
folse  teachuig,  which  the  Apostle  knew  to  be  iafett- 
ing  it  For  the  characteristics  of  this  epistle^  we 
must  refiir  to  the  special  artide.  [(}olo8Siaii8, 
Bputlb  to  thk.]  The  end  of  it  (iv.  7-18)  names 
several  friends  who  were  with  St  Paul  at  Rome,  as 
Aristarchns,  Marcus  (St.  Mark),  Epaphrss,  l^ike, 
sud  Demas.  For  tbe  writing  of  the  ICpistle  to  the 
Ephesian^,  there  seems  to  have  been  no  more  special 
occasioi,  than  that  'lychicns  was  passing  tliroogh 
Ephesus.  [Ephbsiaxs,  Epistlb  to  the.]  The 
highest  characteristic  which  these  two  epistles,  to 
the  Colossians  and  Epheslans,  have  in  common,  is 
that  of  a  presentation  oi  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ, 
ftilla*  and  clearer  than  we  find  in  [nevious  writings, 
as  the  Head  of  creation  and  of  mankind.  All 
thins^  created  through  Christ,  all  things  coherent 
in  Him,  all  things  reconciled  to  the  Father  by  Him, 
the  eternal  purpose  to  restore  and  complete  aO 
things  in  Him,  —  sneh  are  the  ideas  which  grew 
richer  and  more  distinct  in  the  mind  of  the  Apostle 
as  he  meditated  on  the  Gospel  which  he  had  been 
preaching,  and  the  truths  implied  in  it.  In  the 
Epistle  to  the  Coloasians  this  divine  headship  of 
Christ  is  nuuntained  as  the  safeguard  against  the 
fandes  which  filled  the  heavens  with  secondary 
divinities,  and  which  laid  down  rules  for  an  arti- 
ficial sanctity  of  men  upon  the  earth.  In  the 
Epbtle  to  the  Epheslans  the  eternity  and  univer 
Bslity  of  (jod's  redeeming  purpose  in  Christ,  and 
the  gatliering  of  men  unto  Him  as  hb  members, 
are  set  forth  as  glorioody  revealed  in  tbe  Gospd. 
In  both,  the  application  of  the  truth  concerning 
Christ  as  the  image  of  God  and  the  Head  of  men 
to  the  common  relations  of  human  life  Is  dwdt 
upon  in  detail. 

The  F4>istle  to  the  Philippians  resembles  tks 
Second  to  the  (Corinthians  in  the  efibdon  of  per- 
sond  feding,  but  differe  from  it  in  the  absence  of 
all  soreness.  The  Christians  at  Philippi  had  re- 
garded the  Apostle  with  love  and  reverence  from  the 
beginning,  and  had  given  him  mnny  proob  of 
their  afl%iction.  They  had  now  sent  him  a  eontri 
bution  towards  his  mdntenance  at  Rome,  such  as 
we  must  suppose  him  to  have  reodved  from  time 
to  time  for  the  expenses  of  ^  his  own  hired  house.** 
The  bearer  of  this  contribution  was  Epaphroditos, 
an  ardent  friend  and  feUow-laborer  of  St  Paul, 
who  hat*  ^Uen  sick  on  the  journey,  or  at  Rome 
(PhU.  ih  27).  The  epistle  was  written  to  be  oon- 
veyeil  by  Epaphroditus  on  his  return,  and  to  ex- 
press the  joy  with  whieh  St  Ftol  had  reodved  the 
kindness  of  the  Philippiaas.  He  dweUs,  thsnfors, 
upon  their  feUowship  in  the  week  of  spreading  tha 
Gkwpd,  a  week  in  which  he  was  even  now  hbos^nv 
and  scarody  with  the  leas  dfect  on  aooouat  of  ha 
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bondtk  Hu  imprisonment  had  made  him  known, 
•nd  had  given  bim  fruitful  opportunities  uf  declar> 
ing  liis  CkMpel  amongst  tlw  Imperial  guard  (t  13), 
■nd  even  in  the  household  of  the  Ciesar  (it.  S8). 
Ua  pnifinscs  his  undiminished  sense  of  th^  glory 
9f  foUowiog  Christ,  and  hit  ezpeetation  of  an  ap> 
proachin  j(  time  ui  which  the  Lord  Jesus  should  be 
revealed  from  heaven  as  a  detiveier.  There  is  a 
fftftdam  tone  running  through  this  epistle,  es- 
presiive  of  humilitj,  <tevotion,  kindness,  delight  in 
all  things  fair  and  good,  to  which  the  favorable  eiiv 
gunistanoes  under  which  it  was  written  gave  a 
natural  occasion,  and  which  helps  us  to  understand 
the  kind  if  ripening  wbieh  had  taken  place  in  the 
spirit  of  .'  \e  writer.  [Philipfiaks,  Epibtlk  to 
niK.] 

In  thii  sputJe  St.  Paul  twice  expresses  a  confi- 
dent bopi  tliat  before  long  he  may  be  able  to  visit 
the  Pbilippians  In  person  (i.  25,  ol9a  jc.  r.  A'  ii* 

24,  wiwoiBa  «.  r.  A.)*  Whether  this  hope  was 
f  jlfiUed  or  not,  bdimgs  to  a  question  which  now 
presents  itself  to  us,  and  which  has  been  the  occa- 
lion  of  much  omitroversy.  According  to  th«  gen- 
eral opuiion,  the  Apostle  was  liberated  frvmi  his 
imprisonment  and  Idll  Kome  soon  after  the  writing 
of  the  letter  to  the  Pbilippians,  spent  some  time  in 
visits  to  Greece,  Asia  Minor,  and  Spain,  returned 
again  as  a  prisoner  to  Rome,  and  was  put  to  death 
there.  In  opposition  to  this  view  it  is  maintained 
by  ijome,  that  be  was  never  liberated,  but  was  put 
tj  death  at  Rome  at  an  earlier  period  than  is  com- 
monly supposed.  The  arguments  adduced  in  fiivor 
of  the  common  view  are,  (1)  the  hopes  expressed 
'iy  St.  Paul  of  visiting  Philippi  (already  named) 
and  CokisssB  (Philemon  22);  (2)  a  numlier  of  al- 
lusions in  the  Pastoral  Epistles,  and  their  general 
character;  and  (3)  the  testimony  of  ecclesiastical 
tradition.  The  arguments  in  favor  of  the  single 
imprisonment  appear  to  be  wliolly  negative,  and  to 
aim  simply  at  showing  that  there  is  no  proof  of  a 
liberation,  or  departure  from  Rome.  It  is  con- 
tended that  SL  Paul's  expectations  were  not  always 
realised,  and  that  the  passages  from  Philemon  and 
Pbilippians  are  effeeUudly  neutralized  by  Acts  xx. 

25,  '« I  know  that  ye  all  (at  Epliesus)  shall  see  my 
bee  no  more;  *'  inasmuch  as  the  supporters  of  the 
ordinary  liew  hold  that  St  Paul  went  again  to 
Kphesus.  'iliis  is  a  fair  answer.  The  ailment 
3rom  the  Pastoral  Epistles  is  met  most  simply  by  a 
denial  of  their  genuineness,  'llie  tradition  of 
ecclesiastical  antiquity  is  affirmed  to  have  no  real 
weight. 

llie  decisbn  must  turn  mainly  upon  the  view 
lakes  of  the  Pastoral  KpUUes.  It  is  true  that 
there  are  many  critics,  including  Wieseler  and  Dr. 

Davidson,  who  admit  the  genuineness  of  these 
t^pistles,  and  yet  by  referring  1  Timothy  and  Titus 
V)  an  earlier  period,  and  by  strained  explaiuitions 
jf  tlie  allusions  in  2  Timothy,  get  rid  of  the  evi- 

jnce  they  are  generally  understood  to  give  in 
livor  of  a  second  imprisonment.  The  voyages  re- 
quireii  by  the  two  former  epistles,  and  the  writing 
of  them,  are  pUoed  within  the  three  years  spent 
ehiefly  at  Ephesus  (Acts  xx.  31).  But  the  bypioth- 
ssis  of  voyages  during  that  period  not  recorded 
by  St.  Luke  is  Just  as  arbitrary  as  that  of  a  release 
from  Rome,  which  is  objected  to  expressly  because 
tt  is  arbitrary ;  and  such  a  distnbution  of  the  Pas- 

•  *  Ths  **caM,''  as  some  think.  In  wblcti  the  books 
m  yawthmwnts  were  carried,  since  ^tk&ytfi  (2  Tim.  iv. 
tt   wmy  signify  "  case  "  as  weU  as  ^  cJoak  "  (A.  V.). 
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tonl  EpieUes  is  shown  by  overwfaelrakf 
to  be  untenable.  The  whole  question  is 
in  a  masterly  and  decisive  manner  by  AMbrd  in  his 
l*rol«goDiena  to  the  Pastoral  EpisUea.  If;  how 
ever,  these  ^Mstlcs  sre  not  aoeepted  as  genuine 
the  main  groiuid  for  the  belief  in  a  seoond  impria- 
oiiment  is  cut  away.  For  a  special  eonsidentioo 
of  the  epistles,  let  the  reader  refer  to  the  aitieks 
on  'f  ixoTHT  and  Tnvs. 

The  difficulties  which  have  induced  sneb  critaea 
as  De  Wette  and  Ewald  to  r^  these  efustka, 
are  not  inconsiderable,  and  will  ibroe  tbeinsel%'eB 
upon  the  attention  of  the  carefrd  student  of  St. 
Paul.  But  they  are  owpoweicd  by  the  mneh 
greater  difficulties  attending  any  hypotbesiB  which 
assumes  these  epistles  to  be  spurious.  We  an 
obliged,  therefore,  to  recognise  the  roodiiieations  ol 
St.  Paul's  style,  the  devebpments  in  the  hiataiy  d 
the  chureb,  and  the  movements  of  various  pfn^iWi 
which  have  appeared  suspicious  in  the  epteUes  to 
Tmiothy  and  Titus,  as  nevertheless  historically 
true.  And  then  without  encroaching  on  the  do- 
main of  conjecture,  we  draw  the  following  oondn- 
sions:  (1.)  St.  Paul  must  have  left  Rome,  and 
visited  Asia  Muior  and  Greece;  for  be  says  to 
Timothy  (1  Tim.  i.  3.), ''  I  besought  thee  to  abide 
still  at  Rhesus,  when  I  was  setting  out  for  Mace- 
donia.** After  being  once  at  Kphesus,  be  was 
purposing  to  go  there  again  (1  Tim.  iv.  13),  and  he 
spent  a  considerable  time  at  Ephesus  (2  Tim.  L 
18).  (2.)  He  paid  a  visit  to  Crete,  and  left  Titus 
to  organize  churches  there  (lltus  L  5).  Hv  was 
intending  to  spend  a  winter  at  one  of  the  places 
named  Nicofous  (Tit  iil.  12).  (3.)  He  travelled 
by  Miletus  (2  Tim.  iv.  20),  Troas  (2  Tim.  iv.  13), 
where  ho  left  a  cloak  or  case,  <>  and  some  books, 
and  Connth  (2  Tim.  iv.  20).  (4.)  He  is  a  prboocr 
at  Rome,  "  suffering  unto  bonds  as  an  evil-doer  ** 
(2  Tim.  ii.  9),  and  expecting  to  be  soon  condemned 
to  death  (2  Tim.  iv.  6).  At  this  time  he  felt  de- 
serted and  solitary,  having  only  lAike,  of  bia  oM 
associates,  to  keep  him  company ;  ar.d  he  was  very 
anxious  that  Timothy  should  come  to  htm  without 
delay  from  Ephesus,  and  bring  Mark  with  bim  (2 
Tim.  i.  15,  iv.  16,  »-12.). 

These  fiicts  may  be  amplified  by  probaMe  addi- 
tions from  ooi\jecture  and  tradition,  llicre  are 
strong  reasons  for  pUcing  the  three  epistles  at  as 
advanced  a  date  as  possible,  and  not  far  from  one 
another.  The  peculiarities  of  style  and  diction  by 
which  these  are  distinguished  from  all  his  former 
epistles,  the  afllectionate  anxieties  of  an  old  man, 
and  the  glances  frequently  thrown  bade  on  eartler 
times  and  scenes,  the  diqiositlon  to  be  hortato- 
ry rather  than  speculative,  the  references  to  a 
more  complete  and  settled  organisation  of  the 
Cbureb,  the  signs  of  a  condition  tending  to  moral 
corruption,  and  resembling  that  described  in  the 
apocalyptic  letters  to  the  Seven  Churehes  —  would 
incline  us  to  adopt  the  latest  date  which  has  beec 
suggested  for  the  death  of  St.  Paul,  so  as  to  inter- 
pose as  much  time  as  possible  between  the  Pastoaal 
Epistles  and  the  former  group.  Now  the  mr^U^ 
authorities  for  the  date  of  St  Paul*s  death  are  1  Ji* 
sebius  and  Jerome,  who  place  it,  the  one  (Ckrouic 
Am.  2083)  in  the  13th,  the  other  (Cot  Scr^  EeeL 
u  Panlus  ")  in  the  Uth  year  of  Nero.  These  dsi« 
would  aUow  some  four  or  five  yesn  beiweei   tb« 


There  is  no  oooolniive 
nuwe  than  the  other. 
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In*  IttpriaMaiiMnI  and  the  Moood  Duriog  Umm 
fMn,  Moording  to  the  g«nenl  belief  of  the  eeriy 
•hnrcli,  St.  Paul  aeoompUshed  hfe  okl  design  (Bom. 
sv.  i8)  and  viaited  Spain.  Ewald,  who  deniei  tue 
fenoineoess  of  the  Pastoral  fipieUee,  and  with  it 
the  jonrneyinga  in  Greece  and  Asia  Minor,  believes 
that  St.  Paul  was  liberated  and  paid  this  Tiait  to 
Spain  {GetchiehU,  n.  pp.  621,  631,  632);  yielding 
upon  this  point  to  the  testimony  of  tradition.  The 
first  writer  quoted  in  support  of  the  journey  to 
Spain  is  one  whose  evidence  would  uideed  be  im- 
ilstible  if  the  hmguage  in  which  it  is  expressed 
were  less  obscure.  Ciement  of  Bome,  in  a  horta- 
tory and  rather  rhetorical  passage  {Ep.  1  eid  Cor. 
e.  5)  refiers  to  St.  Paul  as  an  example  of  patience, 
and  mentions  that  he  preached  ly  re  rg  ^kraroA^ 
Kni  iw  rg  9^ci,  and  that  before  his  martyrdom 
he  went  M  rh  rfyfia  r^s  9^e«f .  It  i«  probable, 
bat  can  hardly  be  said  to  be  certain,  that  by  this 
Bxpreasion,  **tlie  goal  of  the  west,"  Clement  was 
ieseribing  Spain,  or  some  country  yet  more  to  the 
west,  llie  next  testimony  labors  under  a  some- 
what  similar  difBcolty  from  the  imperfection  of  the 
text,  but  it  at  least  names  unambiguously  a  "  pro- 
(bctionem  Pauli  ab  urbead  Spaniam  proficisoentls.** 
This  is  fimii  Muratori*s  Fragment  oii  the  Canon 
(Routh,  BeL  Sac.  iv.  p.  1-12).  (See  the  passage 
quoted  and  discussed  in  Wieseler,  Chtrm,  Apott. 
ZtiL  p.  &96,  Ac  ,  or  Alford,  iii.  p.  93.)  Afterwards 
Chrysostom  says  simply,  M«t^  rh  yivwBcu  iy 
*P«fi»,  wdKir  €ls  T^y  SiraWov  dir^Aa«v  (on  2  Tim. 
iv.  90 ) ;  and  Jerome  speaks  of  St.  Paul  as  set  free 
by  Nero,  that  he  might  preach  the  (Sospel  of  Christ 
^in  Oocidentis  quoqui^  partibus*'  (Cat.  Script. 
EccL  M  Paulus  " ).  Against  these  assertions  nothing 
is  produced,  except  tiie  absence  of  allusions  to  a 
journey  to  Spain  in  passages  irom  some  of  the 
Esthers  where  such  allusions  might  more  or  less  be 
expected.  Dr.  Daridson  {Inirod.  New  Test.  iii. 
15,  84)  gives  a  long  list  of  critics  who  believe  in 
St.  PauPs  release  from  the  first  imprisonment. 
Wieseler  (p.  521)  mentions  some  of  these,  with 
references,  and  sdds  some  of  the  more  eminent 
German  critics  who  believe  with  him  in  but  one 
imfMisonment.  These  include  Schtader,  Hemsen, 
Winer,  and  Baur.  The  only  English  name  of  any 
weight  to  be  added  to  this  list  is  that  of  I>r.  Lh^ 
vidsoo. 

We  conclude  then,  that  after  a  wearing  impria- 
Doment  of  two  years  or  more  at  Rome,  St.  Pam 
was  set  free,  and  spent  some  years  in  various  Jour- 
neyings  eastwards  and  westwards  Towards  the 
close  of  this  time  he  pours  out  the  warnings  of  his 
less  vigorous  but  still  brave  and  faithful  spirit  in 
the  letten  to  Timothy  and  Titus.  The  fint  to 
Timothy  and  that  to  Titus  were  eridently  written 
at  very  nearly  the  same  time.  After  these  were 
written,  he  was  apprehended  again  and  sent  to 
Rome.  As  an  eminent  Christian  teacher  St  Paul 
was  now  in  a  far  more  dangerous  position  than 
wheo  he  was  first  brought  to  Bome.  The  Chris- 
tians had  been  exposed  to  popular  odium  by  the 
Mse  charge  of  being  concerned  in  the  great  Neron- 
Ian  conflagration  of  the  city,  and  lad  been  sub- 
jected to  a  most  cruel  persecution  The  Apostle 
sppeaa  now  to  have  been  treated,  not  as  an  hon- 
jnble  ttate-prisoner,  but  as  a  fekm  (2  Tim.  ii.  0). 
Bui  he  was  at  least  allowed  to  write  this  Second 
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fdr  Tn  Bnsiu  fo  thi  Hsaaaws,  see  tbe  arttels 
that  bead.    The  elose  observation  of  the  lift  of 
M.  l^al  would  lead,  we  think,  to  the  eenelwIOD,  that 


Letter  to  his  Mdeariy  beloved  son*'  Timothys  Ml 
though  he  expitisBes  a  confident  expectation  of  his 
speedy  death,  he  yet  thought  it  suflQoiently  proba 
ble  that  it  might  be  delayed  for  some  time,  to  war- 
rant him  in  urging  Hmothy  to  come  to  him  frnm 
Ephesus.  Meanwhile,  though  he  folt  his  isolation, 
he  was  not  in  the  least  daunted  by  his  danger. 
Ha  was  more  than  ready  to  die  (iv.  6),  and  had  a 
sustaining  experience  of  not  being  deserted  by  his 
Lord.  Oboe  slready,  in  this  second  imprisonment, 
he  had  appeared  bdbre  tbe  authorities;  and  **t]k 
Lord  then  stood  by  him  and  stiengthened  him,'* 
and  gave  him  a  fisTorable  opportunity  for  the  ont 
thing  always  nearest  to  his  heart,  thp  onblio  desla- 
ration  of  his  (xOspeL 

This  epistle,<>  surely  no  unworthy  uttsranoe  at 
such  an  age  and  in  such  an  hour  even  of  a  St 
Paul,  brings  us,  it  may  well  be  presumed,  ekiee  !• 
the  end  of  his  lifo.  For  what  remains,  we  have 
the  concurrent  testimony  of  ecclesiastical  antiquity, 
that  he  was  belieaded  at  Bome,  about  the  same 
time  that  St.  Peter  was  crucified  there.  Tbe  ear- 
liest allusion  to  the  death  of  St.  Paul  is  in  that 
sentence  from  Clemens  Romanus,  ahready  quoted, 
M  rh  rippa  r^r  S^o'swr  i\$if¥  icol  /loprvp^o'af 
iwl  r&v  ijyovpipmv,  effrws  htrnWJeyii  rou  Kwrpou^ 
which  just  &ils  of  giving  us  any  particulars  upon 
which  we  can  conclusively  xely.  Tbe  next  authori- 
ties are  thoee  quoted  by  Eusebius  in  his  H.  E.  ii. 
25.  Dionysius,  bishop  of  Corinth  (a.  d.  170), 
says  that  Peter  and  Paul  went  to  Italy  and  taught 
there  together,  and  suffered  martyrdom  iU>out  the 
same  time.  This,  like  moet  of  the  statements  re- 
lating to  the  death  of  St.  Paul,  is  mixed  up  with 
the  tradition,  with  which  we  are  not  here  immedi- 
ately concerned,  of  the  work  of  St.  Peter  at  Rome. 
Caius  of  Rome,  supposed  to  be  writii^  within  the 
2d  century,  names  the  grave  of  St.  Peter  on  the 
Vatican,  and  that  of  St.  Paul  on  the  Ostian  way. 
Eusebius  himself  entirely  adopts  the  tradition  that 
St  Paul  was  beheaded  under  Nero  at  Home. 
Amongst  other  esriy  testimonies,  we  have  that  of 
TertuUian,  who  says  {Dt  Prater.  HcareL  36) 
that  at  Rome  **  Petrus  passioni  Domintcc  adsequa- 
tur,  Paulus  Johannia  [the  Baptist]  exitu  oorona- 
tur; "  and  that  of  Jerome  ( Cat.  Se.  Paubu),  **  Hie 
ergo  14*0  Neronts  anno  (eodem  die  quo  Petrus) 
Romas  pro  Christo  capite  truncatus  sepultusque 
est,  in  via  OsUenri."  It  would  be  useless  to  enu* 
merato  further  testimonies  of  what  ia  undisputed. 

it  would  also  be  beyond  the  scope  of  this  article 
to  attempt  to  exhibit  the  traces  of  St  Paul's  Apoa- 
tolic  woric  in  the  history  of  the  Church.  But  there 
is  one  indication,  so  exceptional  as  to  deserve  spa- 
clal  mention,  which  shows  that  the  difiSculty  of 
miderstanding  the  (jospsl  of  St  Paul  and  of  rsoasi 
ciling  it  with  a  true  Judaism  was  very  eariy  felt 
This  is  in  the  Apocryphal  worts  called  the  Clemen 
tinea  {jk  KAi|/A^Krta),  supposed  to  be  written  befon 
the  end  of  the  2d  century.  Then  curious  composi- 
tions contain  direct  assaults  (for  though  the  name 
is  not  given,  the  references  are  plain  and  undit- 
guised)  upon  the  authority  and  the  character  of  St 
Paul  St  Peter  is  represented  as  the  true  Apostle, 
of  the  Gentiles  as  well  as  of  the  Jews,  and  St  Paul 
ss  6  ix'^phs  MpuwoSi  who  opposes  St  Peter  and 
St  James.  The  portions  of  the  Clementines  whieh 
illustrate  the  writer's  riew  of  St  Paul  will  hi 


tlu  thoughti  and  bsUalb  of  that  epistle,  to 

the  composition  of  it  be  attrlbutsd,  are  by 
aikn  to  ths  ▲voakla'S  teUts  of  mind. 
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iNmd  in  Stanley*!  ConmMam  (Intiod.  tu  ti  Cv.); 
and  au  aooount  of  the  wliola  work,  with  retemoei 
to  tlie  tceatJMi  of  ScUiomaui  and  Baur,  in  Ciiwt 
Inr,  Eed.  UisL  i.  §  68. 

Chronology  of  8L  Pamts  Lift.  —  It  is  anal  to 
diatinguiah  batween  the  internal  or  abaoluta,  and 
the  external  or  relative,  chvonology  of  St.  Paulas 
lift.  The  former  ia  that  which  we  have  hitherto 
followed.  It  remaina  to  nientioa  the  pointa  at 
wliicb  the  N.  T.  history  of  the  Apostle  eomes  into 
eontaot  with  the  outer  history  of  the  worid.  There 
an  tiCQ  principal  events  which  serve  as  fixed  dates 
for  determining  the  Paulina  chronology — the  death 
of  Hnod  Agrippa,  and  the  aooeasaon  of  Festos; 
anJ  cf  these  the  latter  is  by  for  the  more  impoi^ 
font.  TLa  time  of  this  being  aaeertained,  the  par- 
licukn  given  in  tht  Acts  enable  us  to  date  a  eon- 
tidcrable  portion  of  St.  P^*s  life.  Now  it  haa 
been  proved  almost  to  certainty  that  Felix  was  ra- 
ealled  from  Jiid«a  and  snooeeded  by  Feitns  in  the 
year  00  (Wicsder,  pp.  66,  Ad.;  Conybeaie  and 
ilowaon,  ii.  note  C).  In  the  autumn,  then,  of  A. 
D.  60  St  Paul  left  CMsrea.  In  the  spring  of  61 
he  arrived  at  Rome,  llicre  he  lived  two  yean,  that 
is,  till  the  spring  of  63,  with  mueh  freedom  hi  his 
own  hired  house.  After  this  we  d^Mud  upcm  con- 
jecture; but  the  Pastoral  Epistles  give  us  reasons, 
as  we  have  seen,  for  deferring  the  Apostle's  death 
until  67,  with  Eusebius,  or  68,  with  Jerome.  Sim- 
ilariy  we  can  go  bacluoanU  from  A.  D.  60.  St. 
Paul  was  two  years  at  Cnaarca  (Acts  xxiv.  27); 
therefore  he  arrived  at  Jenisslem  on  his  last  visit 
by  the  I'enteeott  of  58.  Before  this  he  bad  win- 
tered at  Corinth  (Acts  xx.  8,  8),  having  gone  from 
Epheeus  to  Greece.  He  left  Ephesns,  then,  in  the 
latter  part  of  57,  and  as  he  stayed  8  years  at 
Epheeus  (Acts  xx.  31),  he  must  have  come  thither 
in  54.  Previously  to  this  journey  he  had  spent 
^  some  time  **  at  Antioch  (Acts  xviii.  S3),  and  cur 
chionology  beoomea  indeterminate.  We  can  only 
add  together  the  time  of  a  hasty  visit  to  Jeruialem, 
the  travels  of  the  great  second  missionary  journey, 
which  included  1^  year  at  Corinth,  another  inde- 
tanninate  stay  at  Antioch,  the  important  third  visit 
to  Jerusalem,  another  •*  long  "  residence  at  Antioch 
(Acts  xiv.  28),  the  first  missionary  journey,  again 
an  indeterminate  stay  at  Antioch  (Acts  xil.  25)  — 
until  we  come  to  the  second  visit  to  Jerusalem, 
which  nearly  synchronised  with  the  death  of  Herod 
Agrippa.  in  A.  D.  44  (Wieseler,  p.  130).  Within 
Jiis  interval  of  some  10  yean  the  nxwt  important 
foite  to  fix  is  that  of  the  third  visit  to  Jerusalem; 
and  there  is  a  great  coneurrenee  of  the  best  aothori- 
Sies  in  placing  this  visit  in  either  50  or  6L  St. 
Hml  himself  (Gal.  ii.  1)  plaoea  this  visit  ^  14 
years  after  "  either  hia  conversion  or  the  first  \isit. 
In  the  former  case  we  have  37  or  38  for  the  date 
sf  the  conversion.  The  oouverskm  was  followed 
by  3  yean  (Gal.  i.  18)  spent  in  Arabia  and  D»- 
namis,  and  ending  with  the  first  visit  to  Jerusa- 
wn;  and  the  spaos  between  the  ftnt  visit  (40  or 
»1)  and  the  second  (44  or  45)  is  filled  up  by  an 
indeterminaie  time,  presumably  2  or  3  yean,  at 
Tanus  (Acts  u.  30),  and  1  year  at  Antioch  (AcU 
li.  26).  The  date  of  the  martyrdom  of  Stephen 
lan  only  be  ooi^jectured,  and  is  very  variously 
placed  between  A.  d.  30  and  the  year  of  St.  Paul's 
sonversion.  In  the  account  of  tb«  death  of  Stephen 
^  Paul  is  called  "  a  young  man  *'  (Acts  vil.  58). 
t  U  not  improbabls  therefore  that  he  was  bom 
Mwvmk  A.  D.  0  sad  a.  d.  5,  so  that  he  might  be 
Wit  60  jmn  of  ^  when  ha  sails  himself  "  Paid 
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tha  aged  **  In  FlulBiBon  9. 

torsa  will  be  found  in  almost  evcsy  writer  od  St 

FiuL     ComportUive  ehronologieal  tables  (ahowi^ 

the  opinkma  of  80  and  34  eritiea)  ara  given  by 

Wiwslar  and  Davidson;  tahlea  of  events  0Bly,li9 

Conybears  and  Howsoo,  Alftnl,  Jowalt,  and  many 

others. 

Ptiwmd  Afptanmo^amd  CharmcUr  of  8l  Paid. 
—  We  have  do  very  trustworthy  soonss  of  infor- 
mation aa  to  the  personal  appearanee  of  St.  PMi. 
Thoao  which  we  have  are  iiAiiui  to  and  qootad 
in  Ccoybeara  and  Howaon  (i.  eh.  7,  end).  Thvf 
ara  the  early  pieturea  and  mooaies  daicribed  by 
Mrs.  Jameson,  and  paassgai  from  Mslalas,  Niesplb- 
oruB,  and  the  apoeryphal  Acta  PaiM  ti  Tkedg 
(conoamiag  which  aee  alao  Conybeara  and  Howaon, 
i.  197).  They  all  agree  hi  ascribing  to  the  AponUe 
a  short  stature,  n  long  foes  with  high  forehead,  aa 
aquiline  nose,  dose  and  praminent  eyebrowa.  Olfa« 
oharactcriatics  mentioned  ara  baldness,  gray  eyea, 
a  elear  complexion,  and  n  winning  expRssion.  Of 
his  temperament  and  eharaeter  St.  Paul  is  himiaif 
the  best  painter.  His  spseches  and  lettara  eaavej 
to  ua,  aa  we  read  them,  the  truest  impRssioas  ef 
those  qualities  which  helped  to  make  him  Hie 
great  Apostle.  We  pereeive  the  wamth  end 
ardor  of  his  nature,  his  deeply  afiectioiiate  dis- 
position, the  tendemesi  of  hia  ssnaa  of  honor,  the 
courtesy  and  personal  dignity  of  his  bearing,  trie 
perfect  foarkasness,  hia  heroio  cndnranee;  we  peiw 
ceive  the  rare  combination  of  subtlety,  tenacity, 
and  versatility  in  hia  intellect;  we  perceive  alao  n 
practical  wiadom  which  we  shonld  have  associated 
with  a  cooler  tMnpftament,  and  a  tolennee  iddeh 
is  seldom  united  with  suoh  impetuous  eonvictioos. 
And  the  principle  which  harmunlaed  all  theaa  en- 
dowmenta  and  directed  them  to  a  practical  esd 
was,  beyond  dispute,  a  knowledge  of  Jesns  Chiiat 
in  the  Divuie  Spirit.  Penonal  allegianoe  to  Chriat 
as  to  a  living  Master,  with  a  growing  insight  into 
the  reUtion  of  Christ  to  each  man  and  to  the 
worid,  carried  the  Apoatla  forwstda  on  a  atralght 
course  through  every  vieissitude  of  pctaonal  for- 
tunea  and  amklst  the  various  habita  of  the^gfait 
which  he  had  to  encounter.  The  conviction  thai 
he  had  been  entrusted  with  a  Go^wl  oonccming  a 
Ijord  and  Ddiverer  of  men  was  what  rnvtatnwl 
and  purified  his  love  for  his  own  peopfei  whibt  il 
crttled  hi  him  auoh  a  love  for  mankind  that  he 
only  knew  himself  aa  the  servant  of  othen  for 
Chiistssake. 

A  remarfcaUe  attempt  has  recently  been  made  by 
Professor  Jowett,  In  his  Commentary  on  aome  of 
the  epistles,  to  qualify  what  he  conaideia  to  be  the 
blind  and  undiaorimhuitittg  admiralaon  of  St.  Pknl, 
by  repreaenthig  him  aa  baring  been,  with  all  hia 
execUencea,  a  man  ^  whooe  appearance  and  di»» 
course  made  an  impreesfon  of  feeblsness,**  **  out  d 
harmony  with  lifo  and  nature,**  a  confbaed  thinkdi, 
uttering  himself  **  in  hnk&a  words  and  heHtatiac 
forms  of  speech,  with  no  beauty  or  comdlnesB  ef 
style,*'  and  ao  undecided  in  hia  Cairistimi  befieT 
tlmt  he  waa  preachmg,  in  the  14th  year  after  bis 
conversion,  n  Gospel  concerning  Christ  which  hi 
himself,  in  four  yean  more,  confessed  to  have  been 
camaL  In  these  paradoxiea]  riews,  however,  Pro- 
fessor Jowett  stands  ahnost  alone :  the  result  of  tht 
freest,  ss  of  the  meet  reverent,  of  the  numeeens 
recent  studies  of  St  PLul  end  his  works  (amongil 
which  Professor  Jowett*s  own  Commentary  is  ooi 
of  the  most  interesting)  having  been  only  to  aA! 
an  indepcii4fn^  tribute  to  the  ir*?*^t  adminlMi 
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d  ChrislMiilMD.  ThoM  who  Judge  St  I^nl  m 
Ihty  vonU  judge  any  other  ramariabk  man  oon- 
km  him  imaniuioiulj  to  have  been  «*one  of  the 
gnateit  apirito  of  all  time;'*  whilst  those  wftK> 
believe  him  to  hate  been  appointed  by  the  Lord  of 
oumkind,  and  inspind  by  the  Holy  Ghoet,  to  do  a 
work  in  the  world  of  almost  unequalled  importanoe, 
■le  loet  in  wonder  as  they  study  the  gifts  with 
whieh  be  was  endowed  for  that  work,  and  the  8ua> 
tained  devotion  with  which  he  gave  himself  to  it 

Modt%tk  AutkorUitt. — It  has  not  been  thought 
nseessary  to  load  the  psges  of  this  article  with  ref- 
ersnoM  to  the  aothors  a^ot  to  be  mentioned,  be- 
cause in  eaeh  of  them  it  is  easy  for  the  student  to 
turn  at  onoe  to  any  part  of  3t  Paul's  liie  or  writ- 
ings with  regard  to  which  he  may  desire  to  consult 
them.  A  vary  long  catakgne  might  be  made  of 
aatbon  wiio  have  written  on  St.  Paul;  amongst 
whom  the  following  mmy  be  reoommended  as  of 
nne  independent  indue.  In  English,  the  work  of 
Mcasia.  Conybeare  and  Howson,  on  tlie  U/e  and 
lifklk*  of  St,  Paul^  is  at  once  the  most  compr^ 
hwBve  and  the  moet  popular.  Amongst  Commen- 
tafias,  those  of  Professor  JoweU  on  the  Epistles  to 
the  Thessakmiana,  Galatians,  and  Romans,  and  of 
tMesBor  Stanley  on  the  Epistles  to  the  Corinthi- 
sna,  are  expressly  designed  to  throw  light  on  the 
Apostle's  eharaoter  and  work.  The  gsneral  Com- 
mentaries of  Dean  Alford  and  Dr.  Wordsworth  in- 
slade  abundant  matter  upon  everything  relating  to 
St  PauL  So  does  Dr.  Daridson's  Introduction  to 
tke  N€W  TestttTnent^  which  givea  also  in  grsat  pro- 
finioo  the  opinions  of  ail  former  oriUes,  ICnfl^h 
and  foreign.  Psley's  well-known  Hora  Pcndam; 
Mr.  Smith's  work  on  the  Fbys^e  and  Sh^awreck 
o/SL  Paul  [3d  ed.  1866];  Mr.  Tate's  OmUnwimt 
iSMtory  of  SL  Paid{  and  BIr.  Lewin's  SL  P<ml, 
are  eadusively  devoted  to  Pauline  subjects.  Of  the 
older  works  by  commentators  and  others,  which 
are  thoroughly  sifted  by  more  recent  writers,  it 
may  be  sufficient  to  mention  a  book  whieh  had  a 
grant  reputation  in  tlie  last  centory,  that  of  Lord 
Lytlellon  on  the  Opnoerston  of  St.  PauL  Amongst 
GerflMn  critics  and  historians  the  following  may  be 
named:  Ewald,  in  his  Geichichte  dea  Volkes  /s- 
mdf  voL  vi.  and  his  Sendsdireiben  da  ApotteU 
Wieeeter,  ChronohyU  det  ApoMUchen 
'-S,  whieh  is  univemlly  accepted  as  the  best 
work  on  the  ehrmolo)^  of  St  Paul's  Ufe  and  times ; 
Ue  Wctte,  in  his  KinUihmg  and  his  Exegeiisches 
HamUmck  ;  Neander,  Pfiangung  und  LeUung  der 
CkrittL  Kirehe;  works  ou  PauUu,  by  Baur, 
Hemaen,  Sehrader,  Schneckenbuiger;  and  the 
>mmentaries  of  Olshansen,  Meyer,  ete.  In 
;>eneh,  the  work  of  Salvador  on  JeMUM  Ckritt  et  §a 
Doetrme,  in  the  chapter  '*  St  Paul  et  T^iise,'' 
^ves  the  view  of  a  modem  Jew;  and  tlie  Dis- 
eamnes  on  SL  Pttul,  by  M.  de  lYcsscns^,  are  able 
and  eloquent  J.  LL  D. 

*  The  literature  under  Acts  (aee  especially 
Amer.  ed.)  potaina  hvgely  to  the  history  of  Paul. 
l<nke*s  narrative  in  the  Acts  may  be  read  with  new 
Qterest  in  the  later  and  more  aeeurate  translations 
(Bible  t'nkm,  Koyes,  Alford).  Stier's  Reden  der 
ApotUl  U  now  translated  by  G.  H.  VenaUes,  Tht 
Words  of  the  J^KmtUt,  ete.  (Edinb.  1869),  one  ^f 
the  assies  ni  Oark's  Forsign  TheoL  Library  For 
sttsBded  sketehes  of  the  Hfo  and  teachings' of  Paul 
rhe  reader  may  see  Dr.  SchalTs  Hittary  of  the 
ApoMoHe  Ckmrk,  ch.  Ui.  pp.  996-848,  Prasstusd's 
fljrtBwe  de$  iroii  prtmiern  Siieke,i. 435 ff.and  ii 
UIM,  mi  Di.  WUttun  Smith's  New  TeeL  £N» 
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lory,  pp.  840-686,  Amer.  ed.  Among  the 
trsatises  or  works  may  be  mentioned  Paulue  der 
ApoUei^  by  J.  P.  Lange,  in  Herzog's  Re^it-En- 
cjkL  zi.  238-248;  Pauku,  by  H.  Bcsser,  aothoi 
of  Die  Bibektmtden,  m  ZeUer*s  BibL  WOrterb,  fl 
284-242;  liewin's  FomU  Saeri  (Lond.  1865),  im 
portent  for  the  ohronology;  Ch.  J.  Trip,  Pauba 
nach  der  Apoetelget^  (Leiden,  1866),  a  prise  es- 
say; J.  R.  Oertel,  Paubte  in  der  Apottelgeech,  etc. 
(Halle  a.  S.  1868),  ahowii^  the  historical  eharae- 
ter  of  the  Pauline  portions;  Howson,  SuUeam 
Lectures  for  1862  on  The  Character  of  BL  Paid 
(2d  ed.  Und.  1864);  Scenes  from  the  L^e  of  SL 
Paul  (Boat  1867);  The  Mete^fhors  <f  SL  Pcnd 
(Lond.  1868),  reprinted  in  the  Theological  Edeelk 
vols.  iv.  A  V. ;  Die  Apostelgtsekichte  in  BSMttundm 
(i.-lzxziii.)  ausgelegt  von  Kari  Gen^  2  volib 
(1868);  Th.  Binney,  Lectures  on  SU  Paul:  his 
Ufe  cmd  Ministiff  (Lond.  1866),  popular  and  prao- 
Ucal;  A.  Hausratb,  Der  Apostel  Pautus  (Heidelb. 
1866);  F.  Bungener,  Saint  Paul,  sa  vie,  soa  dMrre 
et  ses  sjAtres  (Paris,  1865);  Benan,  Saii»4  Paui 
(Paris,  1869);  Paulua  Cassei,  Die  Inschiftdm 
Jltstrs  Mu  Athen  (Berlin,  1867),  able,  but  ?noor- 
reetly  assumes  Paurs'objeet  to  be  anti-pantheistis 
not  anti-polythdstie. 

On  the  doctrine  of  St  Paul,  see  L.  Usteri,  Etd" 
widetkmg  d.  jxtulin.  Lehrbegriffs  (Ziirioh,  1824, 
6«  Aufl.  1861);  A.  F.  Dfihno,  EniwickL  d^pauHn. 
Lehrbegriffs  (HaUe,  1836);  J.  F.  Riibiger,  De 
Christciogia  PauHna^  ctmtra  Bauinum  (Vratisl 
1862);  K.  A.  Upsius,  Die  pauUnUehe  RetAtferts- 
gungsUthre  (Leipz.  1853);  Abp.  Whately,  A'st«r|e 
CM  tome  of  the  DiffieuUies  in  thv  Writings  of  SL 
Paul^  from  tke  9th  London  ed.,  Andover,  1865; 
and  the  biblieo-theological  works  of  Neander,  Renas, 
Lutterbeck,  Bmut,  Messner,  Lecbler,  C.  F.  Schmid, 
and  Beyschlag,  referred  to  under  Jomr,  Gobpwl 
OP,  vol.  ii.  p.  1439  a.  —  For  copious  referenoes  to 
the  literature  relating  to  the  Apostle,  see  partien- 
hriy  Rensss  Gesch,  der  Heiligen  Schriflen  N.  T. 
4^  Aufl.  $  68  ff.  H. 

*  Pauts  peculiar  Mission  as  an  Apostle.'^ 
Saint  Paul  is  generally  regarded  as  one  of  the 
apostolic  college,  perhape,  indeed,  as  primus  inter 
pareSy  yet  as  distinguished  fh>m  Uie  others  only  by 
his  late  and  abnormiJ  admission  into  their  ranks,  ^- 
a  distinction  which  in  some  quarters  essentially 
impaired  his  authority  and  Influence.  In  our  ap- 
pr^iension,  he  was  specifically  and  officially  sepa- 
rated (h>m  the  twelve,  and  waa  intrusted  with  a 
mission,  to  whieh  no  one  of  them  was  equally  ad»> 
quate,  and  for  which  his  nativity,  culture,  and 
antecedent  life  had  trained  and  qualified  him. 

The  seeds  of  Christianity  were  planted  at  tht 
outset  in  tlie  decaying  trunk  of  Judaism,  aa  thoM 
of  the  mistletoe  are  kxlged  in  the  ancient  oak 
The  earliest  CHiristians  not  only  were  regarded,  1ml 
regarded  themselves,  as  a  reformed  sect  of  Jews. 
The  original  disciples  were  punctiMous  Hebrews, 
and  held  Christianity  as  a  code  supplsmentary  to 
that  of  Moses.  They  were  scandalind  and  horror> 
stricken  at  the  thought  of  ai^juring  the  ceremonial 
law.  When,  after  tiie  divine  monition  in  the  eaae 
of  Cornelius,  they  reluctantly  began  to  admit  (Sen- 
tile  converts,  they  stretched  the  yoke  of  Judaism 
before  the  gate  of  tlie  chnreh,  and  sought  to  oom- 
pel  their  proeelytes  to  stoop  under  it,  as  the  esaen* 
tial,  3r  at  least  the  most  hopeful  condition  ci 
Christian  eitlsenship.  This  narrowness  of  vision 
was  the  neosssary  rssult  of  their  hombie  origin, 
dbeoun  condition,  aoanty  onltara,  and  ^whwln 
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iModfttioDs,  nod  it  wu  among  tbelr  ftpeeial  fttftf  ei 
for  the  ftpottkship.  Had  thej  been  mora  catholic 
b  their  tolowioe,  and  broader  in  their  sympathiei, 
they  would  liave  hopeleni  j  alienated  their  iellow- 
sountrymen,  and  would  thui  have  been  left  without 
any  point  of  support  for  propagandism  among  the 
Gentilea.  It  wan  their  continued  devotion  to  the 
law  and  ritual  of  their  fiitherSf  that  won  ibr  them 
a  not  impatient  hearing,  even  from  the  vary  Phari- 
■ees,  that  enabled  them  to  preach  Christ  in  the 
tynagoguei,  and  that  obtained  for  the  new  religion 
in  Gentile  eitiet  the  liberty  of  profeasion,  which, 
natricted  as  it  was  and  nowhere  inviolable,  had 
Mat  Judaism  several  generations  of  un tempered 
eontnmely  and  persecution.  Thus  was  it  ordained 
that  the  lieavenly  exotic  should  gain  richness  and 
itiength,  should  reach  forth  boughs  of  ample  shade 
and  sufficing  fruitfulness,  before  it  should  be  sev- 
ered from  the  parent  trunk,  and  left  without  sup- 
port-to the  winds  iod  storms  of  a  hostile  world. 

But  the  horn-  had  arrived  when  the  more  vig- 
ORMis  vitality  of  the  younger  phuit  could  no  longer 
And  nourishment  in  its  parasitic  oonditim;  and 
Paul  was  the  appointed  agent  for  the  essential  and 
pre-deterroined  separation.  In  his  mind,  and  under 
his  Administration,  Christianity  was  first  required 
and  treated  as  independent  and  sovereign.  Under 
him  grew  up  the  organization,  by  which  it  was 
thenceforth  to  assume  its  unshared  place,  to  dis- 
charge its  undivided  office,  and  to  ovenhadow  and 
supplant  the  growths  of  uncounted  ages,  lliis 
bold  and  delicate  mission  demanded  not  alone  devo- 
ticm  and  zeal,  not  alone  intimate  conversimoe  with 
the  mind  of  Christ.  He  to  whom  it  was  intrusted 
needed  a  profound  acquaintance  with  Judaism  as 
it  then  was,  its  traditions  and  its  philosophy,  in 
order  that  the  separation  might  be  effected,  on  the 
one  hand,  without  leaving  the  least  radicle  or  fibre 
of.  the  transplanted  scion  in  the  ancient  stocic,  and 
oo  the  other,  without  marring  the  venerable,  though 
efTete  migesty  of  the  tree  which  God  hsd  in  the 
eariier  ages  planted  for  the  healing  of  the  nationa, 
and  whose  *»  branches  he  had  made  strong  for  him- 
self." For  this  worlc  there  was  also  requisite  a 
thorough  knowledge  of  those  extra- Judaic  religions 
and  philosophies,  which  were  to  vanish  with  the 
grovrth  of  Christianity,  but  each  of  which,  by  the 
germs  of  truth  which  it  embodied,  might  offer 
special  vantage-ground  for  the  tilth  of  the  spiritual 
husbandman.  It  was  fitting,  too,  that  the  chief 
agent  in  this  divine  enterprise  should  have  become 
fomiliar  with  the  customs,  pr^udioes,  needs,  and 
snsceptibilitiea  of  the  so  many  and  diverse  nations 
that  were  to  be  shdtered  and  fied  by  the  same 
"tree  of  life."  Above  all,  there  were  required 
for  this  movement  a  weight  of  character  and  a 
cogency  of  influence  vrhich  could  command  respect 
and  constrain  attention,  a  sanctity  of  life  beyond 
the  shadow  of  reproach,  and  dialectic  and  rhetor* 
ical  faculties  which  needer*  not  to  shrink  fh>m  the 
encounter  with  the  subtilty  of  the  schools  or  the 
eloquence  of  the  popular  assembly. 

If,  then,  Paul  has  had  no  superior,  hardly  an 
equal  among  men,  he  was  no  more  than  level  with 
his  work.  We  cannot  but  regard  him  as  the  first 
man  of  his  age,  and  we  can  name  no  man  of 
my  age  who  seems  to  us  greater  than  he.  In- 
eed,  apart  fVum  the  intrinsic  character  of  Chris- 
dauity  and  the  internal  evidence  of  its  records, 
there  seems  to  us  no  stronger  proof  of  the  authen- 
tidty  of  those  records  and  the  divine  origin  of  their 
lonsnta,  than  tlw  am^  fiMst  that  Paol— who 
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lived  io  near  the  Inrth-time  of  the  nligicii, 
imposture  could  have  been  laid  bare  and  d^osfasi 
rent  away,  and  who  of  all  men  was  the  least  Vkdj 
to  have  been  daeeived  by  false  shows  or  borne  bea^ 
k>ng  by  baaeleas  eothusbsm  —  was  a  Chrisdaii. 

Big  traminff  far  hit  Work.  —  Let  us  pasa  ir 
review  his  providential  tnining  for  his  great  liSb- 
work ;  for  God  ahraya  •«  makea  up  hia  jeireh,**  and 
those  that  are  to  ^ow  with  the  purest  lustre  ia 
his  coronet  are  always  ground,  polished,  sod  Mi 
by  the  special  agencies  of  nature,  experieoee,  and 
association  best  adapted  to  develop  in  each  tfas 
peculiar  traits  of  tlie  divine  beauty  and  gkaj 
which  it  is  designed  to  miiror  to  the  world.  Ait 
the  Christian  era  there  was  not  a  spot  on  earth  •» 
well  fitted  as  Tarsus,  for  the  nurture  of  him  Io 
whom  that  once  vrorld-renowned  city  now  ovea  ths 
surrivance  of  its  very  name  in  the  popular  msn* 
ory.  Its  site  and  surroundings  must  have  tafcon 
an  early  and  strong  hold  on  a  mind  like  hia,  and 
have  hdped  to  generate  the  fervor,  the  gknr,  ths 
toiTent4ike  niah  of  thought,  the  vivid 
tion,  the  overcharged  intensity  of  emotion 
fested  in  his  writings.  The  dty  lay  on  a 
vari^ated  plain  of  unsurpassed  fertility.  In  iti 
rear  rose  the  bfiy,  bold,  snow-crowned  difii  «f 
Mount  Taurus,  piled  against  the  northern  sky, 
summit  against  summit,  crsg  upon  cng,  loUiag 
up  their  mist-wreaths  to  meet  the  aaoending  asm, 
and  arresting  midway  his  declining  path.  Fnm 
these  difis,  clear  as  crystal,  made  deathly  cold  even 
in  midsummer  by  the  meltbig  snow,  tumbled  rathsr 
than  flowed  the  Cydnus,  over  perpetual  rapids,  and 
frequent  waterfklls  of  unsurpassed  beanty  and  of 
grandeur  liardly  paralleled  on  the  Easteni  Oooti- 
nent,  till  only  as  it  approached  the  dty  it  lieeaiiie 
tractable  to  the  oar,  and  navigable  thence  to  the 
great  sea.  In  full  dght  of  the  dty  lay  the  vast 
Mediterranean,  the  ocean  of  the  Old  Woildf  whi- 
tened with  the  sails  of  a  multitudinous  oommcreei, 
now  serene  as  a  hmd-locked  lake,  and  then  lashad 
into  commotion  wild  and  grand  as  that  with  vriudh 
the  Atiantic  breaks  upon  its  shores.  This  diad- 
pline  of  valley,  mountain,  river,  and  sea,  was  mH 
adapted  to  mske  the  perceptive  powen  keen  aad 
vivid,  to  inspire  gorgeous  fimcies,  to  stretch  to  their 
utmost  capadty  the  extensor  muades  of  th«  inner 
man,  to  form  habits  of  rapid  thought  and  sigfatlilBB 
intuition. 

Then,  as  regarded  Paul's  training  for  the 
mopolitan  life  for  which  he  vras  destined,  Ti 
was  the  metropolis  of  easteni  travel  and  commeroa. 
Nowhere  else  except  in  Rome  was  there  so  free  a 
commingling  of  people  tmm  every  quarter  of  the 
civilized  world,  or  so  fkvorable  a  pontion  for  ac- 
quiring an  intimacy  with  a  broad  divenity  of  ka 
guages,  habits,  customs,  and  opinioDB.  The  city 
was  a  microcosm  in  its  population.  The  native 
barbarian  stock  was  depressed,  yet  little  changed 
by  immigration.  The  deseendanta  of  an  ciolj 
Greek  colony  hdd  the  foremost  pbeea  of  wealth 
and  social  influence,  rivalled  by  a  hcrde  of  officials 
and  mercantile  reddenta  finm  Borne;  while,  ae^ 
arated  tiom  both  by  faith  and  ancestral  ataUHBi, 
but  mingling  with  them  in  all  the  depaitmeota  of 
active  life,  were  large  numbers  of  the  Hebrew  rao^ 
whose  migretory  instincts  were  already  fii]fillui| 
the  anefent  prophecy  of  their  Hi^penkm  among  al 
nations.  Tarsus  was  also  cdebnted  as  a  seat  c: 
learning,  taking  precedence,  at  that  epoch,  of 
Athens  which  was  then  lodng  and  of  Akniidiis 
which  had  not  jst  iMained  the  w^namj  ii 
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mmM  «Qlti]ie.  [Tabivs.]  That  Paul  Iiad  en- 
joyed »  libval  etJttira  under  Grecian  aiupicei  it 
ffidflni  from  the  freedom  and  fluency  of  hii  style, 
frooi  hie  repeated  elaatical  allusions  and  quota- 
lions,  and  from  his  dialeetio  acumen  and  skill. 

Ffon  Tarsus  P&ul  was  probably  removed  at  an 
early  aj^  to  Jerusalem;  and  that  on  the  Jewish 
side  hh  education  was  thorough  and  perfect,  his 
teacher's  name  alone  is  ample  warrant.  Gamaliel 
waa  the  most  learned  Jew  of  his  age,  and  was 
reckoned  among  the  seven  In  the  long  series  of 
Rabbis,  who  were  honored  with  the  title  of  Babbanj 
equivalent  to  *•  Moti  Ezceiient  MaMter,"  It  is  a 
saying  of  the  Tahnud,  that  '*  the  glory  of  the  Law 
eeued  '*  at  his  death.  He  was,  of  course,  a  Phari- 
see, and  as  such,  not  only  held  in  reverence  the 
snUre  canon  of  the  Old  Testament,  but  attached 
even  greater  importance  to  oral  tradition,  and  to 
the  (so-called)  religious  writings  in  the  Uien  ver- 
naeular  dialect;  so  that  through  him  Pftnl  gained 
aeoeas  to  the  distinctive  opinions  and  mental  habits 
of  the  sect  with  which  he  was  afterwards  brought 
into  eo  frequent  ooUiMon,  and  from  whose  members 
he  knew  how  to  gain  a  favorable  hearing.  Un- 
doubtedly Paul  may  have  leunt  from  Gamaliel  the 
lessons  that  made  him  a  persecutor  of  the  infigmt 
chorch.  The  Kabbi's  prudent  counsel  in  the  case 
of  Peter  does  not  show  that  he  was  tolerant  of  re- 
puted error.  Tliat  counsel  savored  as  much  of  the 
ftn  as  of  the  dove,  and,  taken  by  itnlf,  it  only  in- 
dicates a  deep  inmght  into  the  springs  of  human 
action,  and  a  shrewd  perception  of  what  would 
have  been  the  surest  way  of  esterminating  Chris- 
tianity, bad  it  been  indeed,  as  he  supposed  it,  a 
base-bom  superstitkm.  There  is  extant  a  pnyer 
of  Gamaliel  against  misbelievers,  which  shows  that 
he  reUed  implicitly  on  the  divine  vengeance  for  Ibe 
work  of  destruction  from  which  he  dissuaded  his 
fiUow-eonntrymen.  We  attach  no  little  impor- 
tance to  PauFs  education  and  experience  as  a 
peneeutor.  It  must  have  taught  him  tolerance, 
generosity,  magnaiumity  toward  his  opponents. 
We  aoecrdingly  find  him  osing  the  language,  not 
of  hanh  oondemnatkm,  but  of  conciliation,  tender- 
ness, pity  toward  the  unconverted  Jews,  evidently 
maintaining  a  striNig  fellow-feeling  with  them,  never 
faigetting  that  he  bad  been  honestly  and  fervently 
what  they  still  were.  Under  the  same  influence 
we  see  him  more  than  just  towards  ri^-al  Christian 
taaehers,  rgoicing  in  whatever  good  work  they 
wrought  for  the  common  cause,  and  acknowledging 
the  loyalty  to  their  master,  and  the  successful  pn>- 
pagaiidism  of  those  who  "  added  affliction  to  his 
bomis  **  (Philip,  i.  16). 

ffu  §ocial  PotUion —  There  is  reason  to  beliei'e 
that  St.  Paul's  social  position  in  early  life  was 
above  mediocrity.  He  inherited  from  his  lather 
the  dtiaenship  of  Rome.  A  Jew,  or  a  native  of 
Tanno^  could  have  obtained  this  only  by  purchase, 
or  in  reward  of  distinguished  services.  If  in  the 
fermflr  way,  the  cost  was  burger  than  a  poor  man 
eonld  have  paid,  or  one  in  an  obscure  position 
woaM  have  eared  to  ofler;  if  in  the  latter,  the 
implication  of  a  prominent  and  influential  social 
standing  is  still  more  direct  and  certain.  A  sim- 
Qsr  haference  might  be  drawn  from  the  high, 
Ihomgh  crod  official  eminence  and  trust  confided 

10  him  by  his  fellow-countryxseii  before  his  oon- 
fwnon.     It  is  worthy  of  remark,  also,  that  alike 

11  Jndsea,  before  Festus,  Felix,  and  Agrippa,  ou 
tii  voyage  to  Rome,  and  while  permitted  to  Hve  in 
kkt  eve  hired  house  daring  his  detention  hi  Rome, 
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he  was  uniformly  treated  as  a  prisoner  if  distln» 
tion.  Kor  is  our  conclusion  from  these  fects  in- 
validated by  bis  trade  as  a  tent-maker;  for  it  was 
customary  for  Jewish  youth,  of  whatever  condition 
in  life,  to  lesm  some  form  of  handicraft.  We  dn 
not  allude  to  this  point  l)ecause  the  mere  hcdUent 
of  birth  attaches  to  him  the  slightest  preeminence 
above  his  colleag*ies  tnxn  the  fishing-boats  on  the 
Galilean  Lake.  But  he  lived  at  a  period  when  the 
lines  of  social  distinction  were  shaiply  drawn,  md 
had  not  begun  to  be  blended  by  the  Goepel  of 
human  brotherhood,  and  whatever  advantage  of 
poeition  he  poaeessed  must  have  opened  to  him 
avenues  of  influence  which  were  closed  against  tba 
original  Apostles,  and  must  have  won  for  hica 
huger  freedom  of  access  to  the  persons  of  exslted 
station,  and  even  royal  dignity,  before  whom  ha 
was  often  permitted  to  pleaid  the  cause  of  Christ. 
Then  too,  the  higher  his  position,  the  larger  was 
his  sacrifice  in  joining  the  company  of  unlettered 
rustics  and  flsfaemen,  and  bearing  with  them  the 
reproach  of  the  despised  Kazarene.  Tet  more, 
the  farther  he  was  removed  from  the  condition  of 
those  who  had  little  to  loee  by  becoming  Christians, 
the  more  improbable  u  his  conversion  on  any 
theory  of  naturalism;  the  stronger  the  certainty 
that  he  had  a  vision  of  the  Saviour  on  the  way  to 
Damascus,  and  was  miraculously  called  to  the 
aposUeship. 

However  this  may  be,  we  cannot  be  mistaken  in 
assigning  a  prominent  place  among  his  qualifica- 
tions to  his  high-bred  courtesy,  —  to  his  possession 
in  an  eminent  degree  of  the  traits  belonging  to 
that  much  abused,  yet  choice  designation,  a  gi^ite- 
man,  —  "  the  highest  style  of  man ; "  for  even  the 
Christian  is  but  half-regenerated,  when  the  grace 
of  God  has  not  its  outblooming  in  gentleness, 
courtesy,  and  kindness  in  the  whole  intercourse  of 
life.  These  traits  are  everywhere  manifest  in  him. 
His  style  of  address  before  high  official  personages 
is  free  equally  from  sycophancy  and  from  rudeness, 
betraying  alike  the  tact  of  a  highly  accomplished 
man,  and  the  dignity  of  a  Christian.  In  his  epistles 
there  is  a  perrading  grace  of  manner,  indicating 
at  once  the  politeness  of  a  loving  heart,  and  femil- 
iarity  with  the  most  becoming  modes  of  expressing 
that  politeness.  His  very  rebukes  are  conciliatory. 
He  prepares  the  way  for  needed  censure  by  merited 
praise.  He  conveys  unpalatable  truth  at  once  with 
considerate  gentleness  and  with  unmistakable  ex- 
plicitness.  He  shows  equal  delicacy  in  the  reluctant 
asking  and  the  grateftil  acknowledgment  of  fevon. 
His  numerous  salutations  are  gracefully  diversified 
in  form,  and  sometimes  strikingly  beautifbl  Hit 
epistle  to  Philemon  grows  upon  our  admiration, 
whoi  we  compare  it  with  the  most  courtly  nu^ski 
of  epistolary  composition,  ancient  and  modeiu.  li 
was  by  this  perfect  urbanity  that  he  became  all 
things  to  all  men,  studying  the  molUa  UmjHira 
fat^j  the  fit  opportunities  and  methods  of  access, 
and  presenting  Uie  great  troths  of  religion  bi  the 
form  best  suited  to  disarm  oppusition  and  con- 
ciliate respect. 

P»tU  ai  an  Orator,  —  Let  w  now  consider  some 
of  St.  Paul's  qualities  as  an  orator  and  a  writer. 
In  estimating  his  genius  as  an  orator,  we  cannot 
forget  wnat  he  tells  us  of  the  Impediments  in  the 
way  of  his  success.  He  cites  those  who  speak  of 
his  bodily  presence  as  mean  and  his  voice  as  con- 
temptible; and  there  are  traditions,  undoubted^ 
antoentio,  of  his  having  been  a  Ettle,  baM-headarf 
man,  witi^  nothing  in  hii  outward  aepeet  to  i» 
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ipire  eapeciid  regard.  This  may  hats  been  Um 
jaee,  and  hia  oratory  have  had  for  this  only  the 
vore  winning  and  commanding  efiBeaey.  'llie  lack 
d(  physical  gifts  is  often  a  source  of  added  power 
to  a  soul  full  of  great,  burning,  enei^gising  thoughts. 
We  have  seen  a  deformed  dwarf  rise  bdbre  a  \'ast 
audience,  in  which  at  the  outset  the  pRktige  of  a 
distingiiinhed  reputation  oould  not  suppress  the 
blended  feeling  of  pity  and  arersion,  and  in  a  few 
moments  be  has  obtained  a  purchase  upon  that 
audience  which  would  have  been  denied  to  manly 
strength  or  beauty;  for  to  their  apprehension  that 
eun'ed  spine  has  become  a  huge  mass  of  brain,  and 
of  brain  on  fire,  and  that  pony  body  seems  a  human 
frame  no  longer,  but  a  conductor  of  suooessips 
thunder-strokes  of  fervid  emotion  fkv>m  soul  to  soul. 
So  too,  have  we  heard  a  slender,  harsh,  shrill,  or 
unmanageable  voice,  when  the  vehicle  of  brilliant 
thought  or  profound  feeling,  rise  Into  an  ekx}uenoe 
as  &r  above  all  rhetorical  rules  as  it  was  wide  of 
them,  so  that  vre  have  almost  forgotten  that  there 
were  uttered  words,  and  haw  felt  as  if  it  were  that 
silent  infusion  of  sentiment  which  we  can  imagine 
as  superseding  the  need  and  use  of  bmguage  lie- 
tween  unembodied  spirits.  We  can  OMweive  of 
PftuPs  person  as  paltry  and  unattractive,  yet  as 
imdiated  in  countenance,  mien,  and  gesture,  trans- 
figured, glorified  by  the  vividness  of  his  conceptions, 
the  intensity  of  his  seal,  tlie  ecstasy  of  his  devotion. 
His  voice,  too,  may  have  been  such  as  no  artificial 
trainUig  could  have  made  melodious  or  efiective; 
yet  it  must  have  suited  and  swelled,  grown  nugestic 
in  intonation  and  rhythm,  UcmUed  with  deep 
emotion,  risen  into  grandeur,  as  he  spoke  of  Christ 
and  of  heaven,-  and  have  struek  the  sweetest  chords 
under  the  inspiration  of  the  cross.  A  soul  Uke  his 
could  have  assimilated  the  meanest  i^paratus  of 
bodily  oipins  to  its  own  intense  and  noble  ritality, 
eould  have  become,  transparent  through  the  most 
opaque  medium,  and  have  made  itself  profoundly 
Mi  even  with  a  stammering  tongue  or  in  a  bai^ 
barous  dialect. 

The  prime  element  of  an  orator's  eflSciency  is  his 
character.  His  own  soul  is  his  chief  instrument. 
What  he  can  accomplish  can  never  transcend  the 
measure  of  what  he  is.  His  words  and  gestures 
are  but  small  multiplicands,  of  which  his  mass  of 
iniiid  and  heart  is  the  multiplier.  Paul  was  the 
greatest  and  most  efiteient  orator  of  his  age,  be- 
cause he  was  the  greatest  and  best  man  of  his  age, 
—  becausethe  qucftk>n  that  mounted  to  his  lips 
when  he  rose  from  the  lightning*flash  that  closed 
his  outward  vision  to  open  the  inward  eye  to  the 
realm  of  spiritual  truth,  <*  Lord,  what  vrilt  thou 
have  me  to  do?  '*  vras  thenceforward  the  question 
of  his  life,  —  because  fix>m  that  moment  he  *«  oon- 
ferred  not  with  flesh  and  bkxMl,**  but  only  with  the 
spirit  of  the  living  God,  —  because  his  whole  vast 
nature  was  oonsemited  by  an  inefilMeable  Corban 
to  the  service  of  Christ  and  the  salvation  of  man. 

Next  to  the  power  of  personal  chancter,  the 
orator  needs  oompleto  mastery  of  his  su)\)ect  and 
his  position.  We  need  not  say  how  thoroughly 
Pisul  was  master  of  his  sul^ect,  —  bow  his  treasures 
heaped  up  fttnn  sekoob  of  philosophy,  torn  trevels 
in  many  kinds,  from  vast  and  varied  experience, 
were  all  so  transmuted  into  spiritual  truth,  that, 
Jiough  one  of  the  moat  laamed  men  upon  earthy 
tie  literally  "  knew  nothing  but  Jems  Christ,  and 
Bim  crucified."  At  the  same  time,  no  man  ean 
-«er  ha*ie  been  more  entirely  the  master  of  his 
poaltioc     He  analvMs  so  aesembly  at  first 
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diseemi  at  once  where  aad  how  to 
there  ia  in  the  condition  of  his  hearen  that  may  bf 
made  subserrient  to  his  pnrpoae,  how  isvor  may 
be  conciliated  without  a  sacrifice  of  integrity,  bow 
the  fake  believer  or  the  sinner  may  be  refuted  or 
condemned  on  his  own  ground.  He  nndenlands 
the  rare  art  of  to  dividing  an  indiiferent  or  mi- 
friendly  andleiifle,  as  to  draw  over  to  hie  orwn  aide 
those  who  have  any  points  of  affinity  with  lumsel^ 
however  remote.  Thus,  in  a  mixed  aesembly  ib 
Jerusalem,  he  wins  a  patient  hearing  from  the 
Pharisees,  by  putting  foremost  in  his  speech  wbat 
always  hdd  the  first  pkwe  in  his  heart,  the  renr- 
PBction  of  the  dead  (Acts  xxiii.  6  ff.).  The  most 
noteworthy  instance  of  his  skill  in  the  management 
of  a  specific  audience  is  to  be  found  in  hb  diaoonne 
at  Athens.  We  need  not  enbuge  on  this  topic  bers^ 
It  may  sufiSoe  to  refer  the  reader  to  Lake's  repoii 
of  the  speech  itself  (Acta  xvii.  22-31),  and  to  the 
account  of  the  circumstances  of  its  delivery  and 
ofitswiseadaptatfoo  to  the  Apoet)e*s  object,  whisk 
has  been  given  in  a  previous  article  (Mars'  Hiu^ 
Amer.  ed.). 

Pmdtt$a  Writer.  —  We  pass  to  notice  soiBe  of 
this  Apostle's  characteristics  as  a  vrriter.  Arnosig 
these  we  would  name  as  most  promiuent  the  sin- 
gular union,  throughout  the  greater  part  of  Ui 
epistles,  of  strong  reasoning  and  vivid  enwlion. 
He  is  severely  logical,  and  at  the  sane  time  fldi 
of  intense  ieding.  'llie  keenest  ahafts  of  his  logic 
are  Swged  in  the  red  beat  of  fervent  devotion;  bia 
most  gbwing  utterances  of  piety  are  oflen  aigo- 
mentative  in  their  form ;  and  some  of  tliooe  vsp- 
turous  doxotogies  that  break  the  oontinoity  of  hie 
discourse  occur  in  the  midst  of  polemic  disenssicna 
on  mooted  and  abstruse  points  of  Chiistiaii  dootrine 
and  duty. 

St  Paul  is  often  chaiged  with  obeourlty.  Mook 
of  this  alleged  obeeurity  results  from  the  indifier- 
ence  of  readen  to  the  occasion  on  which  each  sep- 
arato  epistle  was  written,  and  the  purpose  which 
the  writer  had  in  view.  Any  letters,  read  as  his 
generally  are,  would  be  obscure;  for  epistles  are 
idways  to  be  interpreted  in  great  part  by  the  dr^ 
cumstances  to  which  tliey  owe  tlieir  origin.  In  the 
caae  of  Paul's  writings,  these  circnmstaooes  are  in 
every  instance  to  be  determined,  or  coigectared 
with  the  strongest  show  of  probability,  fnm  the 
eomparison  of  their  text  with  the  parallel  histoiy  of 
the  Acts  of  the  Apostles  and  with  other  soanes 
<^  information  concerning  the  communitiea  and 
persons  to  wliom  the  epistles  were  severalty  ad- 
dressed. 

Another  source  of  obeeurity  in  these  writings, 
obviated,  however,  by  careful  study,  oonaista  ia  St. 
Paul's  use  of  Greek  particles.  No  author  makes 
more  profose  and  at  the  same  time  mere  diserijainav* 
ing  use  of  pattidei  than  he;  and  whether  a  readct 
shall  trace  the  continuity  of  his  discourse,  or  sliaD 
see  only  abrupt  transitions  and  tnddees  tuToln- 
tions  of  thought,  depends  very  much  on  the  degns 
of  his  conversance  with  the  I^uiline  use  of  iUattvas, 
connectives,  sod  that  whole  delicately  ofsaDiied 
network  of  ooi\$unctions,  prepesitions,  aad  adverts 
which  eoiiftises  snd  bewilden  where  il  does  not 
gukle.  Moreover,  the  mere  daasical  aehoiar  is  at 
feult  as  to  those  epistles;  for  Paul  often  oaes  paitt- 
des  (as  weU  as  other  words)  m  aecordauee,  not 
vrith  Greek,  but  with  Hebrew  idioma,  — fai  the  as- 
ceptation  in  which  thi^  en  employed  bj  the  wit> 
ten  of  the  Ssptuagint. 

There  is,  howsver,  a  seoss  in  wUoh  BL  FnT 
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wdting^  an  inv^rad  aad  desuliorj.  Hii  Mntonoa 
W9  absolutely  loaded  down  with  .meaning.  He 
coodenees  in  a  lingle  period  exceptions,  qualifica- 
tion!, lubwdiary  thoughts,  cognate  ideas,  which  an 
oidixuiy  writer  would  spin  out  into  a  long  para- 
graph. His  digressions  are,  indeed,  frequent;  but 
thej  are  always  foraji  into  a  rich  country  which 
he  lays  under  a  heavy  tribute;  and  he  uniformly 
/ctuma  to  his  starting  point,  resumes  Uie  thread  of 
his  discourse,  and  nerer  drops  a  discussion  till  he 
has  brought  it  io  a  satisfiustory  close.  He  always 
has  a  defloite  purpose  in  view,  and  advances  steadi* 
ly  in  its  pursuit,  with  a  vast  profusion  of  argument 
iad  iOustfation  indeed,  but  all  of  it  pertinent,  all 
of  it  tending  to  raise  the  reader  to  his  own  lofty 
point  of  vision,  and  to  inspire  him  with  his  own 
profound  feeling  of  the  infinite  truths  and  immor- 
tal hopes  whieb  are  the  life-tide  of  his  being. 

Si.  Paul's  rhetoric  is  as  perfect  as  his  lo^  He 
never  fing^  the  proportion  which  style  should 
bear  to  the  sul^ect  of  discourse.  He  fills  out  more 
completely  than  any  other  writer  extant  Cicero's 
definition  of  the  eloquent  man, — is,  gm  poterit 
porta  mtmumnti  norHca  UmpernU^  magna  gram- 
Ur,  dictre.  How  many  are  the  passages  in  his 
writings,  which  in  their  blended  beauty  and  majes- 
ty transeend  the  power  of  imitation,  and  distance 
all  eflbrts  of  human  genius  hardly  more  in  the  di- 
vine inspiration  that  flooded  his  soul  than  in  the 
mere  instrumentalities  of  phrase  and  diction,  —  in 
the  burning  words  that  clothe  the  God-breathe(i 
thoughts!  Was  there  ever  a  moral  portraiture 
that  could  be  compared  with  his  ddineation  of 
charity?  As  trait  after  trait  drops  from  his  pen, 
the  grace  of  love  grows  and  sprrads  till  it  takes 
into  its  substance  the  whole  of  life,  the  whole  of 
e&arscter,  all  refaOions,  all  obligations,  —  till,  like 
the  child  in  the  apocalyptic  vision,  the  earth-bora 
virtue  is  **  eaught  up  unto  Gk)d  and  to  his  throne,' ' 
and  we  feel  that  it  must  indeed  outhMt  fiuth  and 
hope,  constituting  the  very  essence  of  the  heavenly 
lifie,  —  superseding  the  doubtftil  reasonings  and  lame 
pfaikMophy  of  this  world,  so  that  knowledge  in  its 
wonted  ptoccsses  shall  cease,  —  becoming  its  own 
intcrptetcr  from  spirit  to  spirit,  so  that  tongues 
shall  €sil,  and  ransomed  man  shall  be  k>ve  as  Goid  is 
love.  Or  we  might  refer  to  that  sublime  chapter 
on  the  resurrection,  in  which  the  Apostle  takes  his 
stand  by  the  broken  sepulchre  of  the  Redeemer,  at 
the  fboi  of  the  rock  which  the  angel  rolled  away 
pfamls  the  faMlder  rpaehing  from  earth  to  heaven, 
and  on  rungs  that  are  massive  day-beams  of  the 
resumetMn-moming,  leads  up  his  tried  and  per- 
secuted eonverts  to  those  celestial  heights  where  the 
ooiTUptlbie  Is  clothed  In  incomiption, — where  goes 
fcrth  fonver  the  shout  of  triumph,  "Odeath,  where 
U  thy  sUng?  O  grave,  where  is  thy  victory?  " 

VaJhut  of  PohCs  KpuUu,  —  It  remains  for  ns 
is  speak  of  the  Importance  of  the  epistles  of  St. 
l*au  as  a  portion  of  the  Chxistian  canon.  But  In 
entating  oo  this  subject  we  cannot  deny  that  they 
have  bwn  a  most  copknis  fountain  of  felse  doctrine. 
Ttee  has  never  been  a  heresy  so  absurd,  or 
a  vagary  so  wiU,  as  not  to  resort  for  its  pnof- 
teils,  eUeiy,  to  this  portion  of  the  sacred  volume, 
lids,  huwefsi,  has  besn  due  to  tw»  ftudamenlal 
errose  as  to  the  interpretation  cf  the  Pauline 
episyes.  Hie  first  is  a  misappreheuskMi  of  their 
natare  aad  uses.  They  have  been  regarded  as 
priflBary  and  independent  treatisss  on  Christian 
theology,  father  than  as  writings  of  spedAe  par- 
sod  limited  application.    Tb»  phraseology  by 
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which  St  PMd  eharscterised  and  f«foted  ephcnia- 
ral  crudities  and  follies,  and  which  is  closely  cii^ 
cumscribed  in  meaning  by  the  history  of  the  times 
has  been  generalized  into  universal  propositions. 
His  contemptuous  estimate  of  the  heaiiless  routine 
of  an  efiete  ritual  has  been  extended  to  the  fiind** 
mental  laws  of  penonal  and  social  duty,  and  Anti- 
nomiatis  of  the  foulest  type  have  justified  thdr 
ahominaUons  by  the  very  terms  in  which  he  incul- 
cated  a  fidth  which  makes  men  virtuous,  in  oppo- 
sition to  a  ceremonial  law  which  left  them  to 
unrebuked  iniquity.  In  fine,  his  epistles  have 
been  treated,  not  as  the  commentaries  of  s  divinely 
inspired  num  on  the  original  and  complete  revela- 
uon  through  Christ,  but  as  a  supplementary  reve- 
lation of  paramount  magnitude  and  moment.  Thus, 
instead  i  tracing  principles  in  their  authoritative 
applications,  men  have  transmuted  the  applications 
into  principles.  Even  where  no  grave  falsity  or 
error  has  resulted  flx>m  this  source,  it  has  tended 
to  render  the  terminology  of  religion  harmfully 
technical  and  complex,  and  to  obscnue  the  simple 
beauty  of  the  truth  as  it  fell  firom  the  Saviour's 
lips,  by  incorporating  with  it  words  and  phrases 
which  derived  their  origin  and  their  sole  fitness 
front  conditions  of  the  Jewish  and  Pagan  mind 
that  have  k>ng  since  passed  into  oblivion. 

Another  source  of  error  from  these  epistles  has 
been  the  habit  of  apboristical  interpretation,  —  the 
treatment  of  separate  sentences,  and  fragments  of 
sentences,  as  if  they  were  complete  in  themselves, 
without  needing  tu  be  modified  by  the  context. 
No  writings  extant  are  so  little  adapted  as  St. 
Paul's  to  this  mode  of  mterpretation.  They  con- 
tain comparatively  few  independent  sentences,  iso- 
Uted  sentiments,  statements  not  contingent  for  a 
portion  of  th«r  meaning  on  what  precedes  or  fol- 
lows them.  A  sentence  taken  by  itsdf  is  more> 
likely  to  denote  the  opposite  of  what  the  writer 
meant  by  it,  than  it  is  to  present  his  meaning  with, 
any  good  degree  of  definiteness  aad  accuracy.  He> 
often  traces  out  his  adverBary*8  line  of  argument,! 
or  assumes  his  postulates,  in  order  to  demonstrate* 
the  falsity  of  his  inferences  trom  them.  He  some- 
times holds  an  imaginary  colloquy  with  an  objector 
and  states  the  feUacy  which  he  is  aiming  to  expossf 
without  indicating  to  the  careless  reader  that  he  la 
not  giving  utterance  to  his  own  thoughts;  and  la 
some  instances  he  regards  the  statement  of  a  folsitfi 
as  its  sufllcient  reftitation, —  as  virtually  a  redbfc«i» 
adabmrdum. 

In  treating  of  the  uses  of  St  Paul's  eplstles,-w« 
wouM  first  refer  to  the  eawntial  place  they  hoU 
among  the  evidences  of  Christianity.  They  al 
ones  establish  their  own  genuineness,  and-  furalsh 
ampfe  confirmation  of  the  authenticity  of  the-  his- 
torical books  of  the  New  Testament  They  heas 
unmistakable  tokens  of  their  having  been  writtaa 
by  the  very  Paul  who  appears  as  the  chief  histoiisal 
personage  in  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles;  and  oar  eea- 
clusim  in  favor  of  their  genuineness  is  constantly 
confirmed  by  the  diaintening  of  minute,  latent 
manifestly  undesigned  coincidences  in  the^epistlss 
with  statemento  in  the  Acts,  and  with  the  rssaka 
of  historical  and  srehKologiGal  researeh  Indeed, 
the  Pauline  origin  of  the  greater  part  of  thess  spia- 
tles  is  generally  acknowledged  even  by  the  most 
skept/?Bl  of  critics,  and,  when  called  in  qocstlsa,  Is 
disputed  on  grounds  unappreoiable  to-  a  mind  of 
ocdinary  perspicaeity.  Now,  these  epistlss  imply, 
at  the  time  when  they  were  written,  the  existaiiee 
of  prselssly  the  condition  of  tUqgs  that  miat  haM 
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nlited,  if  Jenv  Cfarbt  lived  and  taught,  died  and 
RMe  kom  the  dead,  when,  where,  and  ae  he  ia  eaid 
to  have  done  in  the  Goipeli.  They  diaeuM  juat 
fooh  qoeatioua  aa  mnat  needs  hate  aiiaen  in  the 
Qonne  of  Chriatian  experience,  —  caaei  of  eaauiatry, 
aeniplea  of  the  morbidly  oonadentiona,  terms  of 
tolemUott  and  feUowahip,  tests  of  religioaa  cliarao- 
ter  aAd  progress,  —  in  fine,  qneationa  parsllel  with 
those  which  oonverta  from  heatheniam  might,  and 
no  doubt  do,  ask  at  the  present  day.  They  are, 
for  the  moat  part,  qoesticws  which  eould  have  been 
aslied  only  by  mere  novicea.  Such  discussions  we 
do  not  find  in  the  Gospels,  which  contain  simply 
the  form  in  which  Christian  truth  ia  said  to  have 
ftillen  from  the  Master's  lips,  not  the  record  of  its 
workings  on  men's  anterior  bellefr  and  habits. 
This  couki  have  been  the  case  only  if  the  Gospels 
are  genuine  and  authentic.  If  they  were  written 
by  other  than  apoatolic  men,  and  at  a  later  than 
the  apostolic  age,  it  ia  impossible  that  they  should 
not  have  borne  numerous  marks  of  the  then  con- 
dition of  Christian  experience,  —  that  they  should 
not  have  adapted  the  Saviour's  words  to  the  then 
existing  exigencies  of  the  Church.  That  they  con- 
tain only  the  rudiments,  not  the  diversified  appli- 
cations, of  Chriatian  doctrine,  can  be  accounted  for 
only  by  the  theory  that  they  are  literal  history, 
written  by  men  who  had  direct  access  to  the  his- 
torical fountaina. 

Not  only  do  these  epistles  attest  the  primeval 
anUquity  of  our  Gospels,  but  even  were  that  de- 
nied, they  are  themselves  a  luculent  record  of  the 
very  historical  Christianity  which  is  maintained  by 
critics  of  the  various  skeptical  schools  to  have  been 
wholly  poet-apostolic  and  of  very  gradual  growth. 
St  Paul's  epistles  were,  all  of  them,  written  (we 
have  positive  proof  that  moat  of  them  were)  before 
the  doee  cf  the  fini  centttiy  of  the  ChriaUan  era. 
They  recognise  a  Christianity  founded  on  the  ex- 
preesly  divine  sonship  and  mission,  the  saerificial 
death  and  the  resurrection  of  Jesus  Christ.  As  to 
the  latter  event,  St.  Paul  evidently  had  been  at 
pains  carefully  to  inveetigate  the  evidence.  He 
states  his  belief  of  it,  not  on  a  priori  or  tranacen- 
dental  grounds,  but  on  the  testimony  of  numerous 
eye-witnesses,  some  of  whose  nama  he  specifies, 
while  we  infer  that  he  knew  the  names  oif  many 
more,  as  he  says  that  most  of  them  were  still 
living,  though  some  had  died ;  and  he  makes  this 
salient  fiu^t  in  the  Christian  narrative  the  basts  of 
«11  satisfying  faith  and  efficient  propagandism.  In 
Ine,  historical  Christianity  had  as  dear  and  defi- 
nite and  undisputed  a  place  in  the  faith  of  Paul 
and  his  contemporary  Christians  in  the  very  gen- 
eration that  had  seen  the  face  and  heard  the  voice 
of  Jesus  Christ,  as  it  has  In  the  belief  of  the  most 
rigid  adherent  to  the  letter  of  Scripture  in  our  own 
day.  These  epistles  are  thus  &tal  to  the  "  develop- 
ment theory,'*  according  to  whksh  Christianity 
could  not  have  attained  its  definite  shape  and  con- 
sisrency,  or  the  person  of  Christ  from  that  of  a 
wisj  and  virtuous  Jewish  peasant  have  towered  by 
mythical  accretions  into  the  figure  of  the  worid*B 
Redeemer  and  the  hearen-bom  Son  of  God,  until 
Us  contemporaries  had  all  passed  away  and  yielded 
plaee  to  a  new  generatioD. 


•  "Syb,  from  T\^,  "enoloss"  (Oes.  963);  crxiirf; 

l^Vv  vsa^veav  epyr  a  • 

*  n^P,  frsai  saaa  vsot ;  vwp^ ;  Mbtm^enimm ; 
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Finally,  these  epistles  are  famdoaMe  h,  ■% 
to  Chriayaas  of  every  »g^  as  embodying 
gaided  by  the  iaapiiation  of  Ciod,  oa 
questions  of  Christian  ethka,  and  thoa  as  m  eolla^ 
end  interpretation  of  the  mind  of  Christ  aa  can- 
veyed  to  us  in  the  Gospels.  They  bear  toward  the 
Gospels  very  much  the  same  rdation  that  is  borne 
to  the  Constitutfen  of  the  United  Slatea  by  the 
recorded  decisions  of  those  Judges  who  ware  inti- 
mately conversant  with  the  views,  aima,  and  par 
poees  of  its  founders.  To  the  ChristiiD  Gbnreh 
Jesus  gave  its  constitution  in  hia  teachings  and  hia 
life.  But  from  the  very  nature  of  the  eaae  Uiere 
were  few  or  no  decidons  of  mooted  polnta  vnim 
that  constitution  prior  to  his  aaoeneioB;  far  the 
Church  caimot  be  said  to  have  existed  befaiw  the 
day  of  Pentecost.  In  Paul  we  have  a  jnAfft  on 
whom  the  spirit  of  the  Master  rested,  and  whe 
hekl  for  many  yean  the  foremeat  plaee  in  the 
ecclesiastical  adminbtntion.  To  him  w«re  bnnglit 
for  a^judieation  numerous  sut^eda  of  doal>t  mad 
controversy,  and  his  decisions  remain  on  reeoid  in 
his  epistles.  The  questions  of  those  earlier  ages 
have  hideed  long  since  passed  away;  but  strictly 
analogous  questions,  dependhig  on  the  very  same 
prindples  Ibr  thdr  solution,  an  constantly  reen^ 
ring.  The  heart's  inmost  experiences,  M«da,  atid 
cravings  an  the  same  in  America  in  the  nineteenth 
century  that  they  were  in  Europe  and  Asia  in  the 
first;  and  in  Paul*8  epistles  we  have  an  inexhaosti- 
lile  repertory  of  instruction,  admonition,  edificatieB, 
and  comi^  fiv  our  several  conditions  and  CDicr> 
gencies  as  the  called  of  Chriat  and  the  hein  of 
heaven.  A.  P.  P. 

PAVEMENT.    [Gabbatba.] 

PAVILION.  1.  S^,«  property  an  faickwd 
place,  also  rendered  "tabernacle,'*  "covert,**  and 
'*  den,"  once  only  "  pavilion  **  (Ps.  xxvii.  5). 

2.  8uccdk,f>  usually  ^  tabernacle**  and  » booth.*' 

[SUCOOTH.] 

8.  Shaphritr^'  and  Shnpkrir,  a  word  oaed  onee 
only  In  Jer.  xliii.  10,  to  signify  glory  or  aplcndcr, 
and  hence  probably  to  be  understood  of  the  spkn- 
dld  covering  of  the  royal  throne.  It  is  explained 
by  Jorehi  and  othen  "  a  tent.**  [Tksrr.] 

H.  W.  P. 

•  PEACE.    [Salutation.] 

PEACOCKS  (0*^3^  and  3^;3  W.  ilice%- 
9fm:  raAvcy;  pmi).  Amongst  the  natuva]  prod« 
ucts  of  the  hnd  of  IVmhish  which  Solomon'e  flsel 
brought  home  to  Jeroaalem  mentkn  is  made  of 
" pcMocks:  **  for  there  can,  we  think,  be  no  doubt 
at  all  that  the  A.  V.  is  comet  in  thtis  ranJerlng 
tueelfft/Un^  which  word  oocure  only  in  1  K.  x.  81^ 
and  a  Chr.  ix.  81 ;  most  of  the  old  verslocs,  with 
several  of  the  Jewidi  Kabbis  being  in  ftivorof  tUi 
tnnsfaition.  Scune  writers  have,  bowwet,  been 
dissatiafled  with  the  rendering  of  upeaoocks,**  and 
have  propoaed  "  parrots,**  as  Hnet  {Dim.  dt  Nmt. 
SaL  7,  $  6)  and  one  or  twt»  oChen.  Kefl  {Dim.  4t 
Ophir,  p.  10-4,  and  Comment,  on  1  K.  x.  SS),  vllh 
a  view  to  support  his  theory  that  Tbrshlah  ia  the 
oM  Phcenician  'nirteasas  fai  Spain  derivea  the  He- 
brsw  name  from  Tueca,  a  town  of  MaorilaBia  aad 


alao  2  Sam.  ntt.  12,  laitMMw.    b  1  K.  xx.  H 
lo«x^t  awftrsculiiaii 

•  -VT^r  and  Bsri  H^^rf  {Bm.  Ufm. 


Thn  an  te  us  dooM  Omi  tha  Hriinw  iron)  b 
■f  Inip  origin.  Gnadiu  {Thit.  p.  IfiOS)  dta 
Dae;  aotfaCtttiM  la  tmra  that  tha  Wed  la  to  ba 
tnaad  to  tha  l^nol  (*  HiUwris  Ugti,  "pc^ 
aoA)  **  whiafe  opliihn  hu  mntlf  b«i  oonSmie] 
br  Sir  B.  IWMDt  <Cym,  IL  IN,  and  i.  p.  n. 
M  •<.),  «)m  aaja,  »  ft  ii  t«7  murkEbla  tliat 
lb*  Ian*  bj  «hi«li  Ibaat  uttdtm  (Irorr,  ipea,  ud 
fliinli)  anderigsatad  In  the  Habnw  Seriptnna 
M*  liiMlial  villi  the  Tamil  nunta,  bj  iibidi  •oma 
tflh^KaadladiBCa7loDlo  thrpraentdar'- 
Mhi|pia>  MMtj  ba  neacnlied  in  laia,  the  modem 
wsa    fcr   theaa  Midi."     Tfaiu    KiD-i  objactioTi, 


.  nil.  4e,  M, 
wbtra  tbs  Idngdon  of  tawTcn  li  likmsd  nnto  "  a 
merehKnt-man  aaaUng  goodlj  paarii."  Pcarif 
formed  part  of  mcna'a  atUn  (1  710.  U.  •)  Bar. 
ivii.  *).  "lla  twain  gilaa"  of  tha  balnaotr 
Jcmaalani  win  twaha  paaili  (Bar.  ni.  91);  fm- 
hapa  "mothcr«ffavl"  li  )m*  Inw  mftlMj  ^ 


"(OmaM 

I  an  olkd '>  FcniMi  UTda"  bjAita- 
tgjfcan™,  Avm,1»i;  «•  itlro  ArAarH.9a;  Diod. 

s«.aet. 

FlBuaeka  wen  doabtka  faitnidaecd  into  Pmla 
ban  Indk  orCiflan;  peria^  thrir  flnt  introdnc- 
tka  datta  feom  tht  tinw  oT  Solixnon;  and  thej 
|i  bIimIIj  axteodcd  Into  Qnece,  Roma,  and  Earope 
fiumilij.  Tba  iMtfplioa  oT  (be  qnalltj  of  tanitf 
Is  Iba  paaoMk  li  m  old  u  tha  time  of  Arittotlr, 
wht  a>T)  {Him.  An.  I  1,  ^  la),  "  Soma  uiimBtl 
>*>idau  ud  rain  liba  tba  peaeock."  Tba  A. 
V.  In  Job  xkeIx.  1A  rpaaka  of  "  Iba  goodlj  winga 
•f  the  paaoacka; "  bnt  lUa  la  a  diSen  '  " 
bnnr  word  and  baa  dBdoubtdl  rdaaice 


x-AABL  (CS},  ffdHd.'  -/mfih:  nw« 
T^  Uab.  word  oocaia.  In  thla  Ibim,  onlj  li 
■itUL  la,  wtxra  lb*  t^  of  wladom  k  ocnlfHted 
■itb  Ihat  of  r^tHi  (»  oonl ")  mud  giUih  .-  and 
IM  ana  wnri,  wllb  the  addition  of  the  iillable 
(J  ('?>*).  i>  bnnd  in  El  liiL  11,  13,  ixniii.  22, 
■1th 'oM,  "atonca,"  i.  c  "atouaa  of  ice."  The 
11  coatnbula  DOthJng  bj  waj'  of  ei- 
Schulloia  (Cbnmrni.  in  ./oi,  I.  c) 
:  be  girta  the  iigniS- 
,  0  the  Hebrew  tann  ptriiniin 

<A.T.  ••rablea")«biob(»>!nninlhaBma 
UaaaolDi,  F&iH,  Boaammiv,  Hancar,  and 
pwitaton  genanflj,  oudintanil  "cijalal"  b;  the 
tarn,  on  aeeoont  of  Ita  laaembiance  to  ice.  ' 
( Cammtnl.  on  Jab,  L  t.)  tnoalataa  rAoMk  KgUAMi 
'  tblagi  high  aod  xoMdn."  Cam]  nndsa  giiM 
I17  »  moUiv-of-peari,"  though  he  ia  b;  do  maaoi 
mmbeM  with  thla  axplaiialiDD.  On  the  wbolr  tba 
Uknoa  of  pnibabllltj  it  tit  &ror  of  "  crjital,"  aincc 
itUth  diDOtaa  "  Ice  "  (not  "  bailttano,"  aa  Carej 
<B|noaa«,  wilboat  the  addition  of  iJni,  "  atonaa"; 
b  Oa  paaMCi  if  EaekU  where  ll»  word  occuim 
n«a  b  DStting  to  whiah  ice  can  be  ao  well  com- 
■arid  aa  to  cijMaL  Tba  objection  (0  tbii  loKi- 
^tatlon  la  Uwt  erjilal  la  not  an  arlid*  of  much 
nbat  birt  pntiapa  nftnoco  mair  here  be  made  to 
Ibe  baaatj  and  pnra  lintia  of  racli  aryttal,  or 
wbataiMC  maf  bj  the  anciaot  Orientila  have  t 
held  in  hlgb  aateem. 


Prark    iaapyaftrai),   I 
entlonedlo  the  N.  T.: 


Fearli  are  fbBDd  inaido  tha  abelk  of  rarlou  apa- 
det  of  MaUutca.  Thej  are  formed  bj  the  depoait 
of  tlie  nacreoui  mbalaoce  around  wma  foreign  bodj 
u  a  nudeiu.  The  Unio  mnrgnriliftm,  MytUm 
aduia,  Oitrta  eduUi.  of  our  own  countrj,  oraaiiMi- 
allj  ftirnlih  pearli;  but  "the  peari  of  great  price" 
la  doubtleai  a  fine  tpecimen  jictded  by  the  peail 
ojiter  (Aviaila  morjinrifi/irro]  ilill  louod  Id  al>aB- 
dance  In  the  Penlan  Gulf,  which  haa  long  baaa 
oeWxatud  for  ita  psri  Aiberls,  In  Matt.  tIL  ) 
fmrb  are  uaed  metapboriealij  fbr  anjlhlng  «l 
value ;  or  peihape  more  eapcciaUj  fbr  "  wlae  a^ 
inga,"  which  in  Anbic.  aceording  to  Schaltaa 
(Hariri  Omttu.  i.  IS,  il.  109),  are  called  peark. 
[See  Parldiunt,  Gr.  Ltx.  t.  T.  Man«fifTqi.  Aa  to 
□'■3''3B,  aee  Bubies.)  W.  U. 

PEiyAHBL  (bniB  [wDoM  God  >M>r<n]: 
ta»afi\:  PlitdtM).  The'aon  of  Ammlbud,  and 
prince  of  the  tribe  of  Naphtali  (Num.  iiiIt.  98); 
one  of  the  twelre  appointed  to  divide  the  land  weat 
of  Jordan  among  (he  nine  and  a  half  tribea. 

PKDAH'ZUB  (TftSn^O  [He  nA,  I  a. 
bWifcKtren]:  4a9a«raV:  [^t.  in  i.  10,  *a>» 
rai/p,  and  BO  Aim.  in  rii.  G4:]  PindauuF), 
Ftthtr  of  Oamdel,  the  cU«f  of  Ibe  (rlbe  of  Hbom- 
•di  at  the  time  of  the  Exodui  (Nun.  L  10,  II.  90, 
rll.  64,  ee,  I.  38). 

PEDAlAH[3ijL]  (njT?.  [nAom  Jda- 
»A  dtUitr,]:  *,a„l\i  [Vat.'  EttaiX;]  Alei. 
£i.UiAat  [Comp.  tatataO  Pkadaia).  L  Tba 
latlw  of  Zebudah,  mother  of  king  Jehcdakim  (> 
K.  uili.  36).  He  la  dMcribed  aa  "of  Bomab," 
which  hai  not  with  eertaiuLj  baen  idenllSed. 

3. (•dtataf ; [Vat.  *aAIauu;  in  rar.  19,  Val. 
Alai.  3a\Bf^|^.])  The  lirotbv  of  Salathial,  at 
Shealtld,  and  &tbrt  of  Zanibbabal,  who  la  01     ~ 
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sT  tiieMoreoflMoeintbediraetIiiie(l  Chr.  iiii 
17-19). 

3.  (^oSafci.)  Son  of  Pirash,  that  is,  one  of 
Ihe  Cunily  of  that  name,  who  a«lfted  Nehemiah 
In  repairing  the  waJh  of  Jerusalem  (Neh.  iii.  26). 

4.  («aaataf.)  Apparently  a  priest;  one  of 
those  who  stood  on  the  left  hand  of  Esra,  when  he 
read  the  Law  to  the  people  (Neh.  riii.  4).  In  1 
Esdr.  ix.  44,  he  is  called  pHAU>An78. 

6.  (♦oSafa;  [Vat.]  FA.  ♦oXmo.)  A  Bei\ja- 
mite,  ancestor  of  Sallu  (Neh.  xi.  7). 

6.  «a8afa;  [Vat  ^a^ata.]  A  Lerite  in  the 
time  of  Kehemtah,  appointed  by  him  one  of  the 
'*  treasurers  over  the  treasury,**  whose  office  it  was 

*to  distribute  unto  their  brethren**  (Neh.  liii. 
13). 

7.  PnjJ?-  ♦aJota  [Vat.  «aXa4a];  Atex- 
♦oASii.)  The  fiither  of  Joel,  prince  of  the  half 
tribe  of  Manasseh  in  the  reign  of  Darid  (1  Chr. 
xzvil.  20). 

•  PEEP  in  Is.  Tiii.  19,  x.  14  (A.  V  ),  U  used 
in  the  sense  of  to  chirp^  or  to  utter  a  ftoble,  shrill 
sound,  like  that  made  by  young  birds  on  breaking 
fix>m  the  shell  (Lat.  pipio.  Germ,  pipen).  The 
wizards  or  necromancers  that  pretended  to  evoke 
the  shades  of  the  departed  spoke  in  the  low  shrill 
tones  which,  according  to  the  popular  superstition, 
belonged  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  underworld ;  see 
Qesenius  or  Rosenmuller  on  Is.  viii.  19,  and  comp. 
Is.  xxix.  4,  where  the  word  transhtted  •'  whisper  ** 
(marg.  "  peep,  or  chirp  ")  Is  the  same  which  is 
rendered  *'  peep  *'  in  the  two  passages  referred  to 
above.  A. 

PE'KAU  ^ni?g  [opemnffor  open-fffedyGn.; 
oversi^A^  Flint] :  ^iuctdi  ♦euc^,  Joseph. :  Pka- 
eee),  son  of  Renmliah,  originally  a  captain  of  Pe- 
kaldish  king  of  Isrsel,  murdered  his  master,  seised 
the  throne,  and  became  the  18th  sovereign  (and 
last  but  one)  of  the  northern  kingdom.  His  native 
country  was  probably  Gilead,  as  fifty  Gilcadites 
'oined  him  in  the  conspiracy  against  Pekahiah; 
and  if  so,  he  furnishes  an  instance  of  the  same  un- 
daunted energy  which  distinguished,  for  good  or 
evil,  so  many  of  the  Israelites  who  sprang  trotn 
that  country,  of  which  Jephthah  and  ElytSi  were 
the  most  foinous  examples  (Stanley,  8,  ^  P.  327). 
[Elijah.]  Under  his  predecessors  Israd  had  been 
much  wei^amed  through  the  payment  of  enormous 
tribute  to  the  Assyrians  (see  especially  2  K.  xv. 
20),  and  by  internal  wars  and  conspiracies.  Pe- 
kah  seems  steadily  to  have  applied  himself  to  the 
restoration  of  its  power.  For  this  purpose  he 
longht  for  the  support  of  a  foreign  alliance,  and 
fixed  his  mind  on  the  plunder  of  the  sister  king- 
lom  of  Judah.  He  must  have  made  the  treaty  by 
which  he  proposed  to  share  its  spoil  with  Rexin 
king  of  Damaaens,  when  Jotham  was  sUU  on  the 
throne  of  Jerusalem  (2  K.  xv.  37);  but  its  exeeo' 
tion  was  long  delayed,  probably  in  consequence  of 
Jiat  prince's  righteous  and  vigorous  adminktration 
(2  (*hr.  xxrii.).  When,  however,  his  weak  son 
Ahtte  t'icceeded  to  the  crown  of  Darid,  the  allies 
no  1  mger  hesitated,  and  formed  the  siege  of  Jero- 
latem.  Hie  history -of  the  war,  which  is  sketched 
aider  AitAZ,  is  found  in  2  K.  xvi.  and  2  Chr. 
aviii.;  and  in  the  btter  (ver.  6)  we  read  that 
Pekah  **  slew  ui  Judah  one  hundred  and  twenty 
kboosand  in  one  day,  which  were  all  valiant  men,** 
a  ikatement  which,  even  if  we  should  be  obliged  to 
limmlsh  the  numliei  now  read  in  the  text,  fh>m 
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the  oncertidnty  as  to  nnmbsn 
present  MSS.  of  the  books  of  Chronielea  (Abuah, 
Chboxioljes;  Kennkott,  Btbrtw  Ttaol  9/  !&« 
0\d  TuUuMmi  CoHiideitdt  p.  632),  prares  that 
the  character  of  his  warfisre  was  in  fid!  aeeofdHwe 
with  Gileadite  preeedeuto  (Jodg.  xL  83,  xU.  6). 
The  war  is  famous  at  the  oeeasloo  of  tiie  great 
prophecies  in  Isaiah  vii.-ix.  Its  chief  rasnlft  was 
the  capture  of  the  Jewish  port  of  Elath  on  the  Red 
Sea;  but  the  unnaAoral  allianee  of  Duomem 
and  Samaria  was  punished  through  the  final  orer* 
throw  of  the  ferocioos  oonfeduates  by  Tigiatb-])i]e- 
ser,  king  of  Assyria,  whom  Ahas  called  to  his  a»> 
sistance,  and  who  seised  the  c[portiinity  of  addii^ 
to  his  own  dominioos  and  crushing  a  anion  which 
might  have  been  dangerous.  Ilie  kingdom  of  Da- 
mascus was  finally  suppressed,  and  Kcxb  pot  to 
death,  while  Pekah  was  deprived  of  at  least  half  ol 
his  kingdom,  including  all  the  northera  ponicn, 
and  the  whole  district  to  the  east  of  Jordan.  For 
thoogh  the  writer  in  2  K.  xr.  29  teb  oa  that 
Tlgbth-pUeser  ««took  Qon,  and  Abekbeth-maachah, 
and  Janoah,  and  Kedeah,  and  Hasor,  and  GUead, 
and  Galilee,  all  the  land  of  Naphtall,**  yet  fioce 
comparing  1  Chr.  t.  26,  we  find  that  Gilead  must 
include  » the  Reubenites,  and  the  Gadites,  and  hall 
the  tribe  of  Manasseh.*'  The  inhabitants  were 
carried  off,  according  to  the  usual  praetiee,  and 
settled  in  remote  dis&icts  of  Assyria.  Pdah  him> 
self,  now  Men  into  the  podtion  of*  an  Assyrian 
vassal,  was  of  course  compelled  to  abstain  from 
further  attacks  on  Judah.  Whether  his  continned 
tyranny  exhausted  the  patience  of  hia  snl^ccta,  or 
whether  his  weakness  emboldened  them  to  attack 
him,  we  do  not  know;  but,  fkom  one  or  the  other 
cause,  Hoahea  the  son  of  Elah  oi>nspired  against 
him  and  put  him  to  death.  Jcaephus  says  that 
Hoshea  was  his  iriend  (^fXov  rufhs  irtfiovXrCtr- 
arros  ahr^,  AnL  is.  13,  $  1).  Comp.  Is.  viL  16, 
which  prophecy  Hoshea  was  ioitmoMotal  in  fbl- 
fiUuig.  [Hoshsa.]  Pekah  ascended  the  thrane 
B.  c.  757.  He  must  have  b^gnn  to  war  agsiaal 
Judah  B.  c.  740,  and  was  killed  b.  c  737.  The 
order  of  events  above  given  is  aceordiqg  to  the 
scheme  of  £wsld*s  Getchichte  de»  VoUx*  laratlf 
vol.  iii.  p.  602.  Mr.  Bawlinson  (Bonytfoa  Ltelurt$ 
for  1859,  Lect.  iv.)  seems  wrong  in  aiwmJng  two 
invasions  of  Israel  by  the  Assyrians  in  Pekah*s 
time,  the  one  corresponding  to  2  K.  xr.  29,  the 
other  to  2  K.  xvi.  7-9.  Both  these  nanrntivea  re- 
fer to  the  same  event,  which  in  the  first  plaoe  ia 
mentioned  briefly  in  the  short  sketch  of  Pekah*s 
reign,  while,  in  Uie  second  passage,  additional  de- 
tail are  given  in  the  bnger  biography  of  AhaL 
It  would  have  been  searody  possible  for  Pekah, 
when  deprived  of  half  his  kii^om,  to  make  an  al- 
liance with  Rexin,  and  to  attack  Ahaa.  We  leaia 
flirther  from  Mr.  Rawlinson  that  the  oonqoesti  of 
Tiglath-pileser  are  mentioned  in  an  Assyran  frag> 
ment,  though  tbore  is  a  difficnlty,  fh>m  tiie  ooeop- 
renee  of  t&  name  Menahem  fai  the  inacription, 
which  may  have  proceeded  fh>m  a  mistake  df  the 
engraver.  Comp.  the  title,  ton  of  Kkmmri  (Omri) 
assigned  to  Jehu  in  another  inscription ;  and  sss 
Rawlinson,  note  35  oa  Lect.  iv.  As  may  be  in- 
fierred  tnm  Pekah*s  alliance  with  Resin,  his  gov 
emmcnt  was  no  improvement,  morally  and  id^ 
iously,  on  that  of  his  predecessors.    G.  E.  L.  C 


PBKAHI'AH  (n^nOf    IJehoKUt 
Filrst:  or,  qpeiu  Atf  e^fes,  (jes.] :  ^aiccfisis;  Aks 
♦cutfios:  Pkac^'a),  son  and  suecassor  of 
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Um  17th  king  of  the  lepamte  kingdom 
ji  itntL  After  a  brief  reign  c^  ir4roely  two 
jmOf  A  eonipincy  mu  organized  ag3in«t  him  by 
**oae  of  his  eaptaina"  (pnib«bly  of  bii  body  guard), 
Pekih,  eon  of  Remaliali,  and  who,  ai.  the  head  of 
6fty  Gilaaditas,  attacked  him  in  liia  |Mdaoe,  mur- 
dand  him  and  his  firienda  Argob  and  Arteh,  and 
MiMd  the  throuo.  Tho  date  of  hit  aooenion  is 
B.  C.  750,  of  his  death  757.  This  reign  ivas  no 
oetiv  than  those  whieh  hid  gone  before;  and  the 
salMraidiip  wm  ntained  (3  K.  xv.  22-26). 

G.  £.  L.  G. 

PB'KOI)  (yV9)i  [we  t«Io^]  «>  appellative 
appBed  to  the  Cbaldwans.  It  oocuis  only  twice, 
uamaly,  in  Jer.  1.  21,  and  Ei.  xxiii.  23,  in  the  hit- 
ler of  whieh  it  is  connected  with  Shoa  and  Koa,  as 
ttiough  these  three  were  in  some  way  subdivittons 
Df «« tke  Babyknians  and  all  the  Chaldftans."  Au- 
thorities are  undecided  as  to  the  meaning  of  the 
term.  It  is  apparently  connected  with  the  root 
pdibod!,  •*  to  visit,"  and  in  its  Mooiidary  senses  **  to 
punish,"  and  ^*to  appoint  a  ruler:**  hence  Pekod 
may  be  applied  to  Babjloii  iu  Jer.  1.  as  significant 
of  its  impending  punishment,  as  in  the  margin  of 
the  A.  V.  M  visitation."  But  this  sense  will  not  suit 
the  other  passage,  and  hence  Gesenlus  here  assigns 
to  it  the  meaning  of  '* prefect  '*  {The$,  p.  1121,  as 
though  it  were  but  another  form  ofpdkid).  It  cer- 
tainly is  unlikely  that  the  same  word  would  be 
applied  to  the  same  ol^t  m  two  totally  different 
tenses.  Hitaig  seeks  for  the  origin  of  the  word  in 
the  Sanskrit  Mavdn,  •' noble "  — Shoa  and  Koa 
being  respectively  *'  prince  *'  and  **  lord;  **  and  he 
npl^ns  its  use  in  Jer.  1.  as  a  part  for  the  whole. 
The  LXX.  treats  it  as  the  name  of  a  district 
(^otfo^ic;  Alex,  ^ovfi)  in  Eiekiel,  and  as  a  verb 
(^ic8/in)0'ov)  in  Jeremiah.  W.  I*  B. 

PEL A1AH  [8  ^L]  (njwb?  [whom  Jehovah 

disUnguiMke§]),  L  ([faScdia;  Vat  «apa;  Alex. 
♦aAoia:  Phsleia]),  A  ion  of  £Uolinai,  one  of  the 
last  membera  of  the  royal  line  of  Judah  (1  Chr. 
iu  84). 

2.  (LXX.  om.  in  Neh.  vUl.;  «cA/a;  [Vat  FA.i 
omit;]  Alex.  [FA.*]  «cAc«a:  Pkalaia.)  One  of 
the  Levitas  i^  assisted  Kira  in  expoonding  the 
bw  (Neh.  viii.  7).  He  afterwards  sealed  the  cove- 
aant  with  Nehemiah  (Neh.  x.  10).  He  ia  called 
BUTAS  in  1  Esdr.  ix.  48. 

PELALFAH  (TT^^  [Jehovah  judgt»]t 
PakaXia;  [Vat  FA.i  omit:]' PAcZeZia).  The  son 
if  Amzi,  and  ancestor  of  AJdaiah  a  priest  at  Jeru- 
jalon  after  the  retom  from  Babybn  (Neh.  xi.  12). 

PBLAXrAH  (n^^b^  [Jehovah  de&vert]: 

•aXrrrfa;  [Vat  4aXArri;  Alex.  «aXAtria:] 
fkakiai),  L  Son  of  Uananiah  the  son  of  Zemb- 
Wbd  (I  Chr.  UL  21).  In  the  LXX.  and  Vulg.  he 
li  f^Bther  deaeribed  as  ths  &ther  of  Jeaalah. 

a.  {^oKarrria  [Vat.  -rt i-] ;  Alex.  ♦aXrrria). 
One  of  the  captains  of  the  maraoding  band  of  fiva 
tandred  Simeonitea,  who  in  the  reign  of  Heaekiah 
nade  an  expedition  to  Mount  Seir  and  smote  the 
h«itive  Amalekites  (1  Chr.  iv.  42). 

3.  (^oAtmi;  [FA.1  ♦oXScio,  corr.  ^aXrcia:^ 
f^hekia)  One  of  the  heads  of  the  people,  and 
vsbably  the  name  of  a  fiimily,  who  sealed  the 
<Ofenant  with  Nehemiah  (Neh.  x.  22). 

4.  (^9^9:  ♦oAWar;  [Vat^  hi  ver.  1,  *aa^- 
ria*s]  Pheiia$).  The  eon  of  Benaiah,  and  one  of 
kt  priDoes  of  the  people  againit  whom  EsekSel 
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was  directed  to  utter  the  words  of  doom  neorlitf 
in  Ex.  xi.  5-12.  The  prophet  in  spirit  saw  bin 
stand  at  the  cast  gate  of  the  Temple,  and,  as  he 
qwke,  the  same  vision  showed  him  PeUtiah*s  sud- 
den death  (Ex.  xi.  1, 18). 

PE'LEG  (2^  [rtreon,    (Bvuion]:  ♦^^, 

[Alex.]  «aA^ic;  '[ia  1  Chr.  L  25,  Vat  «aAcx:] 
Phaiejf),  a  son  of  £ber,  and  brother  of  Joktan 
((iien.  X.  25,  xL  16).  The  only  mcident  ooonected 
with  his  history  Is  the  statement  that  •*  ui  his  days 
was  the  earth  divided**  —  an  event  which  was 
embodied  in  his  name,  Pelcg  meanii\y  **  division." 
This  notice  refers,  not  to  t^  general  dispersion  oi 
the  human  &mily  subsequently  to  the  Muge,  but 
to  a  division  of  the  &mily  of  Eber  himself,  the 
younger  branch  of  whom  (the  Joktanids)  migrated 
into  southern  Arabia,  while  the  elder  remained  in 
Mesopotamia.  The  occurrence  of  the  name  PAa£|^ 
for  a  town  at  the  junction  of  the  Chaboras  with 
the  Euphrates  is  observable  in  eonsequenoe  of  the 
remark  of  Winer  {Bealwb,)  that  there  is  no  ge(^ 
graphical  name  corresponding  to  Peleg.  At  the 
same  time  the  late  date  of  the  anther  who  men* 
tions  the  name  (Isidorus  of  Charax)  prevents  any 
great  stress  being  laid  upon  it  The  separation 
of  the  Joktanids  from  the  stock  whence  the  He- 
brews sprang,  finds  a  plaoe  in  the  Mosaic  tablet 
as  marking  an  epoch  in  the  age  immediately  sue 
ceeding  the  Deluge.  W.  L.  B. 

PEXBT  (tab©  [deUverance]:  ^a\4Ki  Alex. 
^oXct:  Phnlet),  *  1.  A  son  of  Jahdai  in  an  ob- 
scure genealogy  (1  Chr.  ii.  47). 

2.  (*l(»^aA^;  Alex.  «aAAirr:  PhaOet).  Ths 
son  of  Azmaveth,  that  is,  either  a  native  of  ths 
place  of  that  name,  or  the  son  of  one  of  Darid*8 
heroes.  He  was  among  the  Bei\|amites  who  Joined 
Darid  in  Zighg  (1  Chr.  xiL  3). 

PEXBTH  (n^9  [im/hi*u]:  «aX^9;  PAe- 
Itih),  1.  The  fkther'of  On  the  Beubenite,  who 
Joined  Dathan  and  Abiram  in  their  rebellion 
(Num.xvi.  1).  Josephus  {Ant,  iv.  2,  $  2),  omit- 
ting all  mention  of  On,  calls  Peleth  ^oXoovr,  ap- 
parently identifying  him  with  Phallu  the  son  of 
Reuben.  In  the  LXX.  Peleth  is  made  the  son  of 
Reuben,  as  in  the  Sam.  text  and  version,  and  ot» 
Heb-  MS.  supports  this  rendering. 

2.  ([Vat  eoXstf:]  Phaleih).  Son  of  Jonathan 
and  a  descendant  cf  Jerahmeel  through  Onam,  hb 
son  by  Atarah  (1  Chr.  ii.  33). 

PELISTHITBS  f^nb?:  [♦«Arrf.]  ♦cXe9r. 
[Vat  ♦cXerrct,  ♦cA«09«c,  ♦oArcta;  Alex.  «(\. 
tBBfi,  Oft\tB0Uy  *aWte$t\  FA.  in  1  Chr.,  «aA- 
TiaO  PneUthi)t  mentioned  only  in  the  phrase 

"^nbfinT  ^n^Sn,  rendend  hi  the  A.  V.  «•  the 
Cherethites  and  the  Pdethites."  These  two  col- 
lectives designate  a  force  that  was  evidently  David's 
body-guard.  Their  names  have  been  supposed 
either  to  indicate  their  duties,  or  to  be  gentile 
nouns,     (jesenius  renders  them  *'  executioners  and 

runners,**  comparing  the  D*^17*nn)  ^'^JSH,  Maa- 
outioners  and  runners  **  of  a  later  tiooa  (2  K.  iL 

4, 19);  and  the  unused  lootsn^!^  and  H?^,  as 
to  both  of  which  we  shall  speak  Uter,  admit  this 
sense.  In  fkvor  of  this  ^iew,  the  supposed  panDsl 
phrase,  and  the  dutiss  in  which  these  guards  wen 
emptoyed,  may  be  cited.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
l£L  and  Vulg.  retain  their  names  untranslated , 
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•od  Ihe  Sjiiac  and  Tug.  Jon.  tnotlate  tham  dif- 
knaWj  from  the  nndoing  above  atid  from  aach 
other.  In  one  place,  moreoYer,  the  Gittilee  an 
oientionad  with  the  CbereUutM  and  FdethitM 
among  David's  troops  (2  Sam.  zv.  18);  and  ebe- 
where  we  read  of  the  Cheretbim,  who  bear  the 
laoie  name  in  the  phiral,  either  as  a  Philistine 
tribe  or  as  Philistines  theoaeives  (1  8am.  zsx.  14; 
tijt.  szv.  16;  Zeph.  U.  6).  Gesenius  oljeeto  that 
David^s  body-guard  would  soaroelj  have  been  ohoaen 
from  a  nation  so  batelbl  to  the  Israelltea  as  the 
PhilistincB.  Bat  it  most  be  remembered  that  David 
in  his  later  yean  may  have  mistrusted  his  Israelite 
soldiers,  and  relied  on  the  Philistine  troops,  some  of 
whom,  with  Ittal  the  Gittite,  who  was  evidently  a 
Philistine,  and  not  an  Israelite  from  Gath  [Ittai], 
were  frithfol  to  hfan  at  the  time  of  Absalom's  re- 
bellion.  He  also  aignes  that  it  is  improbable  that 
tsro  synonymous  appeiktions  shonld  be  th«  used 
together;  bat  thb  is  on  the  assumption  that  both 
names  signify  Philistines,  whereaa  they  may  desig- 
uato  Philistine  tribes.  (See  TheM.  pp.  719,  1107.) 

The  Egyptian  monuments  throw  a  fresh  light 
upon  this  subject  From  them  we  find  that  Iciii^ 
of  the  XlXth  and  XXth  dynasties  had  hi  their 
service  mercenaries  of  a  nation  called  8HAYRE- 
TANA,  which  Kameses  111.  conquered,  under  the 
name  >'  SHA YRETANA  of  the  Sea/*  This  king 
fought  a  na\<Bl  battle  wHh  the  SHAYRETANA 
of  the  Sea,  in  aUiance  with  the  TOKKAREE, 
who  were  evidently,  from  their  physical  character- 
istics, a  kindred  people  to  them,  and  to  the  P£>- 
LKSATU,  or  Philistines,  also  conquered  by  him. 
The  TOKKAREE  and  the  PELESATU  both 
viear  a  peculiar  dress.  We  thus  learn  that  there 
were  two  peoples  of  the  Mediterranean  kindred  to 
the  Philistines,  one  of  which  supplied  meroenariea 
to  the  Egyptian  kings  of  the  XlXth  and  XXth 
dynaaties.  The  name  SHAYRETANA,  of  which 
the  first  letter  was  also  pronounced  KH,  is  almost 
letter  for  letter  the  same  as  the  Hebrew  Chere- 
tbim; and  since  the  SHAYRETANA  were  evi- 
dently  cognate  to  the  Philistines,  their  identity 
with  the  Cherethim  cannot  be  doubted.  But  if 
the  Cherethim  supf*lied  mercenaries  to  the  Egyp- 
tian kings  in  the  thirteenth  century  B.  c,  ac- 
cording to  our  reckoning,  it  cannot  be  doubted 
that  the  same  name  in  the  deaiguation  of  David^s 
body-guard  denotes  the  same  people  or  trilie.  The 
Egyptian  SHAYRETANA  of  the  sea  are  prob- 
ably the  Cretans,  llie  Pdethites,  who,  as  already 
remarked,  are  not  mentioned  except  with  the  Che- 
rethitea,  have  not  yet  been  iimihuly  Ineed  in 
Egyptian  geography,  and  it  is  rash  to  suppose  their 
name  to  be  the  saaoe  as  that  of  the  Philistines, 

^nb^,  Inr  ^i^^?/?*  ft>^  (M  Geaenius  remarks, 
this  contraetioa  is*  not  possible  in  the  Semitic  lan- 
i^ages.  The  similarity,  however,  of  the  two  names 
would  fiivor  the  idea  which  is  suggested  by  the 
mention  together  of  the  Cherethites  and  Pelethites, 
ihat  the  latter  were  of  the  Philistine  stock  as  well 
IS  the  former.  As  to  the  etymology  of  the  names, 
joth  may  be  connected  with  the  migration  of  the 
PhiHstinea.    As  already  notioed,  the  former  has 
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been  derl^-ed  from  the  root  /T?9,  <*be  eat,  ttttd^ 
destroyed,**  in  Niphal  **  he  waa  eat  off  from  his 
country,  driven  iuto  exUe,  or  expd&ed,*'  so  that  «» 
might  as  well  read  '*  exiles "<>  as  <* exeeutkoam.* 

The  kttw,  from  D^S,  an  aniaad  im(|  tha  AiA 

*  **  ^ 

ssJi,   "he  escaped,  flad,**  bolii  hOag  eognafte 

to  10^^,  *«he  waa  smooth,**  thcnaa  ^'ha  altppad 
away,  esoaped,  and  eansed  to  awipr,**  vhCM  Ike 
rendering  ^  the  ftigitivei  **  is  at  leaat  as  adnuasibla 
as  "the  runners."  If  we connpare  theaa  two aanai 
so  rendered  with  the  gentile  name  of  tha  PhiliatiM 

nation  itself  ^i^Yp79»  **•  mnderar,  stranger,'* 

from  the  onosed  root  tOy^^  ^he  wandend  m 
emigrated,**  these  previous  hifcrenoes  seem  to  ba- 
oome  irresiBtibla.  llie  appropriateness  of  tha  DaaoMs 
of  these  tribes  to  the  duties  of  David's  body- 
guaid  wouM  then  be  accidental,  though  it  deaa 
not  seem  unlikely  that  they  shouki  kotva  given 
rise  to  the  adoption  m  bter  timca  of  other  appel- 
Utions  for  the  royal  body-guard,  definitely  signi- 
fying "executioners  snd  runners.**    If,  ' 

^Ol??'?!  ^O??'?   tamat  nothhig  but 
tioners  aiid  runners,  it  is  difBeoll  to  exphm  the 

change  to  D^Tjni  '»n|n.  R.  S.  P. 

PBLI'AS  {naias;  Alex.  n«afiar:  PeXat). 
A  oorruption  of  Bkdbiah  (1  Esdr.  ix.  84;  oomp. 
Ear.  X.  85).     Our  transhtors  fiAowad  the  Val- 

gato. 

PELICAN  (r^  Haihi  weXsMU,  V^r. 
XUpLoikiuy,  KcnV^drnif:  om)eroiaku,  ptMean). 
Amongst  the  unclean  birds  mention  ia  made  of  the 
kdith  (Uv.  xi.  18;  Deut  xiv.  17).  The  suppliant 
psahnist  compares  his  condition  to  <*a  kAath  in  tha 
wiklemess  '*  (Pa.  cii.  6).  Aa  a  maifc  of  the  deoo- 
btion  that  was  to  come  upon  Edom,  fit  is  aald  that 
'« the  bAnih  and  the  bittern  shoold  posaeas  it  **  (Is. 
xxxiv.  11 ).  The  same  words  are  spoken  of  Nine- 
veh (Zeph.  ii.  U).  In  theoe  two  hat  phees  the 
A.  V.  has  "  cormorant "  in  the  text,  and  **  pelican  ** 
in  the  margin.  The  best  authorities  are  in  Csvor 
of  the  pelujan  being  the  bird  denoted  by  hdatk. 
The  etymology  of  the  name,  from  a  word  meaning 
**  to  vomit,**  leads  also  to  the  same  oonchidou,  fi« 
it  doubtless  has  refereuoe  to  tha  habit  which  this 
bird  has  of  pressing  its  undor  maudibla  against  ita 
breast,  in  older  to  assist  it  to  diqgoige  the  contents 
of  its  capacious  pouch  for  its  young.  This  is 
with  good  reason,  supposed  to  be  the  origin  of  tha 
hh]e  about  the  pdiosn  feeding  Ha  joang  with  its 
ovm  bkwd,  the  red  naU  on  tha  upper  mandiHa  aerv- 
hog  to  eomplate  the  deluaioB.* 

Tha  exprassMH  "peficaa  of  tha  wjldeneas **  haa, 
with  no  good  reason,  been  supposed  by  soma  ta 
prove  that  the  k&^th  cannot  be  denoted  by  tins  bM. 
Shaw  (TVov.  ii.  803,  8vo  ed.)  says  <*the  peiioB 
must  of  aeoearity  starve  in  the  datert,**  aa  it  ia 
essentiaBy  a  water  bird.  In  answer  to  thia  objae- 
tion,  it  win  be  enough  to  observe  that  the  tm 


a  Mkhadli  PhilistMa  ^iT]},  dlctos  esse  eenaet, 
Mpals  «eiMle»(T.  xad.  Nlph.  no.  t)  ut  idem  valsat  quod 
kAki^m  (3V».  p.  719). 

b  Tha  leader  Is  referred  lo  a  curious  work  by  a 
IsalBh  iMne,  Arohibald  Simson  by  naase,  sntttM 


«  HieNglyphka  AnfaaaHum,  Tsfslahillum  «t 
rum,  qusB  In  Soripturis  saoris  rspsrimalar,** 
1692,  4to.    In  this  work  an  some  wild 
the  paUean,  vhleh  serve  to  Aow  Iba  slate  cf 
sis.,  at  tha  period  hi  whkh  tha  aaUuir  Ihad. 
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mi^nr  (•  nUdtmNi  ")  li  bj  no  maans  raAiotad 
l»  buna  madj  qraU  datibile  of  mis  "  Tbe 
jUi,"  iBji  Pni£  SUnkj,  >*  ti  Clut  of  t,  wida  open 

rOB,  witlk  I*  without  Bctiul  paMura;  tha  oouiitrj 
tha  Uflnada,  ai  dbtinguiihei!  frntn  that  uf  the 
i^riauhanJ  and  ■ttkd  people"  <^.  f  P.  f  486, 
Mil  ad.)>     P^ouu  {Peltcama  onoovKJui)  an 
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dislg 


JiiiliTldiiali  maj  be  btasTacl  littiiif  in  lo 


iNt  'ahire  tb*  MirftM  of  the  wattr.  (See  Kitto, 
/Vtf.  Aift.onfi.cu.  0.)  It  la  not  quite  dror  what 
li  tba  paitioular  point  in  the  dUuib  or  abimsOi 
it  tha  pc4i(sn  with  itluch  the  paalmitt  mmpam 
Ui  |ihkUe  condition.  Some  hkre  auppoMd  thxt 
it  eonalita  in  the  lou<1  ay  of  th«  bird:  compare 
••tfea  niae  oT  my  ■ighine"  (tct.  S).  We  are  iii- 
Maai  to  IWiMa  that  i^renea  i>  nude  to  iu  gni- 
val  a4|NCt  aa  it  ilta  in  i^ipaitnt  on  laocbolj  mbod. 
•ilh  Ita  bill  ittting  on  ibt  braut.  Tbm  li,  we 
lUak,  UttU  doabt  bst  that  the  pelican  (•  the  kAatA 
li  ttia  llebntr  atriptnna.  Oeilinana'i  upJDion 
ttat  Uw  Pthamtt  grnatliu,  the  ibae  oarmonnt 
(Ptrm.  Snmm.  ill.  BT),  and  Bocbart'i,  that  tha 
"Uton"  la  Istandad,  an  muapported  bj  aoj 
fOod  aridan.    Tlu  P.  tiucnUUM  (aonuiua  gtt- 


l«M)  ail  tha  P.  eri^w  are  often  ohaetTed  In 
PlhtfM,  Bgjfi,  No  Of  the  Utter  Mr.  TUglna 
tmntd  »D  hamoiaa  tlock  awlmminE  out  la  as 

fUhin  ri^l  of  Honnt  Carmd  (/Mi,  1.  STI,* 

W.  H. 
PBIi-OHrTB,  THE  fS'lV^n  [ue  below] : 
1  ♦tAi.Fl  [VaL  -„,J,  Alra-  g  *aXA>n,  I  Cbr,  li. 
r-.  i  hAAwI,  [Vat.  FA.  •  *tS>,rt,,]  1  Oa.  il. 
1«!  4  *«  toUouf,  [Comp,  «  ♦««*,£,]  1  Chr. 
nrll.  10 :  PAabnilfi,  Phdomlo,  PhaUmitti). 
Two  of  Daiid'e  might;  men,  Hda  ud  Ahijah, 
•Jta  called  Pdonitei  (t  Cbr.  li.  21,  36).     From  1 

•hi.  xxril.  10,  it  appon  that  the  hniur  wai  of 
ia  tiUM  of  Ephnlm,  and  "  Pdonita  "  would  lhet«- 


fere  be  u  appeUMioD  dtriral  hn  hli  (las*  il 

Inrth  or  reaidetKC     But  In  tbe  Taiffum  ot  It 

Joseph  it  Is  efidentlj  itgaiM  as  a  patronjinl^ 

and  ia  lendoed  in  the  last  ni«itian«I  pamge  "  of 

the  aeud  of  Pelan."     In  the  list  of  S  Sani.  niil 

Helea  is  called  [ver,  28)  "  the  PsJUEe,"  that  i^  at 

Usrtheau  |on  1  Cbr.  li.J  coi))Bctuna,  of  Be(li-Pi^ 

or   Belh-Pbelet,  In  the  south  of  Jodah.     But  M 

ssemi   probable   that   xPelonite"   Is   tbe  oomot 

nsuling.     [See  Paltite.]     "  Ahi^the  PtianHa" 

n  In  2  Sun.  uIU.  M  as  •'  Eltam  tha  son  of 

Ahitbopbd  tb*  GllooUe,"  of  which  tbe  fcrmtr  la  ■ 

imiption;    "Ahijah"  (brming  tbe  flnt  pait  ol 

Ahithophet,"  utd  "Pakmila"  and  "UUnilU" 

dmring  onl}  by  Q  and  X     If  we  Ibllow  the  LXX. 

of  1  Chr.  urii.  (he  placo  from  which  Ucte  took  Ui 

une  would  be  of  the  fbcin  Mialiu,  but  thn«  li  M 

ace  of  it  elsewhere,  and  the  LXX.  must  hsre  hMl 

didbentJj  punted  tut.     In  Beb.  pdM  eom- 

■ponds  to  the  tjreek  t  JtiM,  "soch  aooe:  "  It  MU 

i>U  in  Anbio  and  in  the  Spanlah  Do»  Fviama, 

Mr.  S»«ad-so."  W.  A.  W. 

PKN.     [WuTUO.] 

PBN'IKL  (V"??;  3™«r-  ^  "^B  [na 
below]:  •ttei  «teii:  ^JaiwJ,and  BOslsoPeabito). 
no  name  whioh  Jaoob  gan  to  tht  plaoa  in  whkta 
bi  had  wrestled  with  God:  "He  oaUed  the  namt 
of  tba  place  '  Kaos  of  HJ,'  far  1  h**e  sem  Elohlm 
'---  -«  fiica"  (Gen.  xuU.  30).  With  that  dn- 
eanespondcnce  betweeu  the  two  parts  of  this 
narnUJva  which  has  Ixcu  alrsMlr  Dotioed  undsr 
Uaiunaih,  then  is  apfarenllj  an  alludso  to  tba 
beatowal  of  the  name  in  iiiiii.  tO,  when  J^ob 
aajs  to  Esau,  "  1  have  seen  thj  &c«  as  ooe  sen  th« 
bee  of  Elohim."  In  uiiL  31,  and  tbeatberpB*- 
W  in  whicb  tha  name  ooean,  its  totni  b  atuui)(ad 
pKiiliEi.  Od  this  change  tbe  leiioonTiphMi 
Uuew  DO  light,  it  la  pvla^  not  ImpoMdbIa  thM 
Psnusl  was  the  original  Ibnn  of  tba  nana,  ani 
that  the  slight  change  lo  Penid  was  msde  bj 
Jaoob  or  bj  tbs  hiitoriiu  to  suit  his  alluiian  lo 
ireamatonoe  under  whkb  the  patrisioh  flnt 
t.  Tbe  Ssmaritui  Fentataueta  has  PeniMl 
.  The  promontOTf  of  the  Sa*  eiMutak,  on 
oast  of  Sfha  abon  fietrdt,  was  formsrif 
called  Thtoif>rtidpon,  pcobablj  a  tnnalation  tf 
fooifl,  or  Its  Phoniciao  squlnknL  Q. 

PKNINTfAH  (njag  [coraq  :  *.mb.: 
PhmenHi),  one  of  tbe  two  wires  of  Elkansh,  tb* 
other  being  HuiDab,  tbe  mother  of  Samud  (1 
Sam.  i.  t). 
•  PENKNIFE  (Jer.  iu*i.  33).  [Kjiite.] 
PENNY,  PENNYWORTH.  In  the  A. 
v.,  in  seven]  paisagei  of  the  N.  T.,  "poinj," 
either  aloiw  or  In  the  compound  "  patiD jwortb," 
wcura  u  tbe  rendering  of  the  Grtek  ti,ripm, 
■ita  tame  of  the  Uoman  daariut  (Ustt.  ix.  3, 
uU.  IS;  Marii  vi.  87,  ill.  1G;  Luke  u.  M;  Jobs 
vi.  T;  Rev.  ti.  SJ.  lie  deoarius  was  the  ehiaf 
Roman  silver  oofn,  ftom  tbe  beginning  of  the  ewu- 
age  of  tbe  oil;  to  the  aarij  part  of  the  thiid  centtoj- 

' une  oontluurd  to  be  applied  lo  a  iShm  ptaai 

g  as  the  time  of  tba  earlier  BrsuitloeB.     Tha 
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impin  imitated  the  eoiiuige  of  the  ImperfaJ  miute , 
wad  in  genenl  called  their  principal  nlrer  coin  the 
denarius,  whence  the  French  name  demer  and  the 
'talian  denaro.  The  chief  Anglo-SaxoD  coin,  and 
lor  a  long  period  the  onlj  one,  cormponded  to  the 
denariiu  of  the  Continent  It  continaed  to  be 
uunent  under  the  Normans,  Plantageneta,  and 
Tudors,  though  latterly  little  used.  It  is  called 
penny,  denarius,  or  denier,  which  explains  the 
employment  of  the  first  woiii  in  the  A.  V.  [In 
Udal*s  yerdon  of  the  Paraphrase  of  Erasmus  (1549) 
the  word  is  AngUcized  by  "  denarie.*']     K.  S.  V. 

PENTATEUCH,  THE.  The  Greek  name 
^fCD  to  the  five  books  commonly  called  the  Five 
Books  of  Moses  (^  vttrrdrtvxos  m.  jB/jBAos  ;  Pen- 
tateuchns  sc.  liber;  the  fivefold  book ;  from  rcSx^Vf 
which  meaning  originally  "  ^-essel  instninieiit,*'  etc., 
eame  in  Alexandrine  Greek  to  mean  *^  book  *').  In 
the  time  of  Ezra  and  Nehemiah  it  was  called  **  the 
Law  of  Moses**  (Fjet.  vii.  6);  or  **the  book  of  the 
Uw  of  Moses**  (Neh.  viii  1);  or  simply  «'tlie 
Book  of  Moses  "  (Ear.  vi.  18;  Neh.  xiti.  1;  S  Chr. 
XXV.  4,  XXXV.  12).  'iliis  n-as  beyond  all  reasonable 
doubt  our  existing  Pentateuch.  The  book  which 
was  discovered  in  the  Temple  in  the  reign  of 
Josiah,  and  which  is  entitled  (2  Chr.  xxxiv.  14) 
*«the  book  of  the  Law  of  Jehovah  by  the  hand  of 
Moses,**  was  sabstaiitiallvj  it  would  seem,  the  same 
volume,  though  it  may  have  undei^gone  some  re- 
vision by  Ezra.  In  2  Chr.  xxxiv.  80,  It  is  styled 
'« the  book  of  the  Covenant,**  and  so  also  in  2  K. 
zxiU.  2.  21,  whilst  in  2  K.  xxu.  8  Hilkiah  says.  1 
have  found  "the  book  of  the  Law.**  Still  earlier 
n  the  reign  of  Jehoshaphat  we  find  a  "  book  of 
the  Uw  of  Jehovah"  in  use  (2  Chr.  xvii.  9). 
And  this  was  probably  the  earliest  designation,  fin 
a  •»  book  of  the  Law  **  is  mentioned  in  .Oeuto^ 
onomy  (xxxi.  26),  though  it  is  questionable  whether 
the  name  as  there  und  refers  to  the  whole  Penta- 
teuch, or  only  to  Deuteronomy;  probably,  as  we 
shaU  see,  it  applies  only  to  the  latter.  l*he  present 
Jews  usually  oUl  the  whole  by  the  name  of  Torak^ 
i.  e.  <*the  Uw,**  or  Torath  Motkeh,  "the  Law 

of  Moses.**     The   Rabbhiical   title  k    nV't^rj 

7rr>F\ri  "^IPesn,  « the  five-fillhs  of  the  Uw.*' 
In  the  preface  to  the  Wisdom  of  Jesus  the  son  of 
Sirach,  it  is  called  "the  Uw,**  which  Is  also  a 
usual  name  for  it  in  the  New  Testament  (Matt, 
xli.  5,  xxii.  36,  40;  Luke  x.  26;  John  vui.  5,  17). 
Sometimes  the  name  of  Moses  stands  briefly  for 
the  whole  work  ascribed  to  him  (Luke  xxiv.  27). 
Finally,  the  whole  Old  Testament  is  sometimes 
called  a  poHofi  parte^  "the  Uw**  (Matt.  v.  18; 
Luke  xvi.  17;  John  vii.  49,  x.  84,  xii.  84).  In 
John  XT.  26 ;  Rom.  ill.  19,  words  ftvni  the  Psalms, 
md  in  1  Cor.  xiv.  21  from  Isaiah,  are  quoted  as 
vords  of  tha  Uw. 

The  division  of  the  whole  work  into  five  parts 
has  by  some  writers  been  supposed  to  be  original. 
Others  (as  Leusden,  Haveruick,  and  Ungerke), 
with  more  probability,  think  that  the  division  was 
made  by  the  Greek  translators.  For  the  titles  of 
Ihe  several  books  are  not  of  Hebrew  but  of  Greek 
irigin.  The  Hebrew  names  are  merely  taken  from 
the  first  words  of  each  book,  and  in  the  first  in- 
«l«ioe  only  designated  particubr  ieetioiu  and  not 
fhole  books.  The  MSS.  of  the  Pentateuch  fonn 
%  single  roll  or  volume,  and  are  dirided  not  into 
30oks,  but  into  the  larger  and  smaller  sections  called 
Psr$hi^  and  Bedarkn     Besidfls  this,  the  Jews 
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distril/nte  all  the  laws  in  the  PenUteoeh  doteHf 
two  heads  of  aflSimati^  and  negative  pneepts.  01 
the  former  they  reckon  248;  because.  aeeoKding  tc 
the  anatomy  of  the  Kabbins,  so  many  an  the  puts 
of  the  human  body :  of  the  latter  the;  make  965, 
which  is  the  number  of  days  in  the  yesr,  and  aiss 
the  number  of  veins  in  the  human  body.  Aeeotd- 
ingiy  the  Jews  are  bound  to  the  observance  of  613 
precepts:  and  in  order  that  these  precepts  may  be 
perpetually  kept  in  mind,  they  are  wont  to  cany  a 
piece  of  cloth  foursquare,  at  the  four  comcn  of 
which  they  have  fringes  consisting  of  8  threads 
a-piece,  fiisteped  in  6  knots.     These  fringes  an 

called  n^!^^S,  a  word  which  in  nnmben  deooisi 
600:  add  to  this  the  8  thrsads  and  the  5  knots, 
and  we  get  the  618  precepts.  Hie  five  knoli  d»* 
note  the  five  books  of  Moses.  (See  Bab.  Tiilnil, 
Mtceoih,  sect  8  ;  Maimon.  Pnf.  to  Jad  Hm- 
ehawkak;  Leusden,  PhiloL  p.  88.)  Both  Phio 
(i/e  Abrah<tm,^  ud  mil,)  and  Josephus  (c  AfioiL  i. 
8)  recognise  the  division  now  euirent.  Aa  do  ve»- 
sou  for  this  division  can  satisiactorily  be  foond  m 
the  structure  '^f  the  work  itself,  Vaihinger  sop- 
poses  that  thb  symbolical  meaning  of  the  rnuBbn 
five  led  to  its  adoption.  For  ten  is  the  symbol  of 
completion  or  perfection,  as  we  see  in  the  ten 
commandments  [and  so  in  Genesis  we  have  ten 
"g«ierations**],  and  therefore  five  is  a  nmnbcr 
which  as  it  were  confesses  imperfection  and  proph- 
esies completion.  The  Uw  is  not  periect  without 
the  Prophets,  for  the  Prophets  are  in  a  wpesM 
sense  the  bearers  of  the  I^mise;  and  it  is  ths 
Promise  which  completes  the  Uw.  This  is  ques- 
tionable, lliere  can  be  no  doubt,  howe%-cr,  that 
this  division  of  the  Pentatench  inflneueed  the 
arrangement  of  the  Psalter  in  five  faooka.  The 
srme  may  be  said  of  the  five  McgiUoth  of  the 
Hsgiogrspha  (Canticles,  Ruth,  Umentationa,  £e- 
desiastes,  and  Esther),  which  in  many  Hclisaiv 
Bibles  are  placed  immediately  after  the  Penta- 
teuch. 

For  the  several  names  and  contents  of  the  Five 
Books  we  refer  to  the  articles  on  each  Book,  whcR 
questions  afiecting  their  int^;rity  and  genuineness 
are  also  discussed.  In  the  article  on  Genesis  the 
scope  and  design  of  the  whole  work  is  pcmited  out 
We  need  only  briefly  observe  here  that  thia  work, 
beginning  with  the  record  of  Creation  and  the  his> 
tory  of  the  primitive  world,  passes  on  to  desl  mora 
especially  with  the  early  history  of  the  Jewish 
family.  It  gives  at  length  the  pcfsonal  history  of 
the  three  great  Fatheni  of  the  family:  it  then  de> 
scribes  how  the  family  grew  into  a  nation  in  Egypt, 
teUb  us  of  its  oppression  and  deBveranee,  of  its  forty 
years*  wandering  in  the  wildemea,  of  the  ghdng 
of  the  Uw,  with  all  its  enactments  both  civfl  and 
religious,  of  the  construction  of  the  Tabemade,  of 
the  numbering  of  the  people,  of  the  rights  and 
duties  of  the  priesthood,  as  well  as  of  many  im- 
portant events  which  befell  them  before  their  en- 
trance into  the  Ijmd  of  Canaan,  and  finaOy  oon- 
cludes  with  Moses*  last  discourses  and  his  death. 
The  unity  of  the  work  in  its  existing  form  u  now 
generally  recognised.  It  is  not  a  mere  ooUeetaon 
of  loose  fragments  carelessly  put  together  at  dif- 
ferent times,  but  bears  evident  trsocs  of  design  and 
purpose  in  its  composition.  Even  those  who  dis- 
cover dififennt  authors  in  the  earlier  books,  ao^ 
who  deny  that  Deuteronomy  was  written  hy  Moaet 
are  still  of  opinion  that  tiie  work  in  its 
form  is  a  connects'^  whole,  and  was  sf 
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liued  to  Its  pnMQt  ahape  bj  a  tin^  reviier  or 

The  quntioo  htm  aho  been  raiaed,  whether  the 
Book  of  Joebua  does  not,  piopeiij  speaking,  oon- 
•titute  an  int<^gral  portioD  of  this  work.  To  this 
queetioD  Ewald  {Geteh,  I  175),  Knobd  (OeufsU, 
Vorbem.  §  !«  2),  Leogerke  (Kenafin^  Izzziii.)t  vid 
Stahelin  {Krii.  Unierg,  p.  91)  give  a  reply  in  the 
tffirmative.  They  seem  to  have  been  led  to  do  so, 
portly  because  they  imagine  that  the  two  docu- 
ineots,  the  EbhisUc  and  Jehovistic,  which  char- 
scterise  the  earlier  books  of  the  Pentateuch,  may 
still  be  traced,  like  two  streams,  the  waters  of 
which  never  wholly  mingle  thoagh  they  flow  in  the 
nme  channel,  running  on  through  the  book  of 
Jeehoa;  and  partly  bMauae  the  same  work  which 
Bonlaiiie  the  promise  of  the  hnd  (Gen.  xv.)  must 
eontafaiabo — sotheyaigne  —  the  ftilAUment  of  the 
proouse.  13«t  loch  grounds  are  far  too  arbitrary 
and  uncertain  to  support  the  bypothcaia  whieh  rests 
upon  them.  All  that  seems  probable  is,  that  the 
book  of  Joahim  received  a  fhiol  revision  at  the 
bands  of  Ezra,  or  aome  earlier  prophet,  at  the  aame 
time  with  the  hooka  of  the  \mw. 

Hie  fu*,  that  the  Saniaritana,  who  it  ia  well 
known  did  not  poaseas  the  other  books  of  Scripture, 
have  besides  the  Pentateuch  a  book  of  Joshua  (see 
Ckromcon  Sfwutritrtnum,  etc.,  ed.  JuyiiboU,  Lugd. 
Bat.  1S48),  indicates  no  doubt  an  early  association 
of  the  one  with  the  c»ther;  but  is  no  proof  that 
they  originally  conatitttted  one  work,  but  rather  the 
oootimry.  Otherwiae  the  Samaritans  would  nat- 
arally  have  adopted  the  canonical  reoeiiaion  of 
Joahua.  We  may  thenfinw  regard  the  Five  liooka 
of  Moaea  aa  one  aepaiate  and  complete  work.  For 
a  detailed  view  of  the  several  books  we  must  refer, 
as  we  have  said,  to  the  Articles  where  they  are 
sewratty  diaeuaaed.  The  queationa  which  we  have 
left  for  thia  article  are  tboae  connected  with  the 
autfaership  and  date  of  the  Pentateuch  aa  a  whole. 

ft  ia  neeessaiy  here  at  the  outset  to  state  the 
Biaot  nature  of  the  inveetigation  which  lies  before 
us.  Many  English  readers  are  alarmed  when  they 
Bie  told,  for  the  first  time^  that  critical  mvestigation 
renders  it  doubtful  whether  the  whole  Pentateuch 
in  its  present  form  was  the  work  of  Moset.  On 
thia  aulgect  there  ia  a  atrange  confuakm  in  many 
mtnda.  They  suppose  that  to  surrender  the  ree* 
ognized  authorship  of  a  sacred  book  ia  to  aumnder 
the  truth  of  the  book  itaelf.  Yet  a  little  reflection 
•hould  suffice  to  correct  such  an  eiror.  For  who 
can  say  now  who  wrote  the  books  of  Samuel,  or 
Ruth,  or  Job,  or  to  what  authorship  many  of  the 
Phalms  are  to  be  aacrihed?  We  are  quite  sure 
that  theae  hooka  were  not  written  by  the  penons 
whose  names  they  bear.  We  are  scarcely  less  sura 
that  many  of  the  Psalms  ascribed  to  David  were 
sot  written  by  him,  and  our  own  translaton  have 
ignified  the  donbUiilness  of  the  inscriptions  by 
eparating  them  ih>m  the  Psalms,  of  which  in  the 
Hebrew  text  they  we^e  made  to  figmi  a  constituent 


a  See  Swald,   Gesekiek't,   I.  176 ;   and   SUUielin, 
Kriiuek.   Unt^n.  p.  1. 

^  It  la  strmDfs  to  sea  bow  widely  tbe  mlseoneeptfon 
wWrh  we  are  anxious  to  obviate  extends.  A  learned 
In  a  neeot  pnbUeatton,  says,  In  lefcrsoce  to 
silatsmis  of  dllforsnt  docmoeDts  in  the 
**  Shis  exehidve  uas  of  the  one  Dhrlne 
in  aooM  portloaa,  and  of  the  other  In  other 
softfeoB,  it  Is  said,  ehataeterlaaa  two  different  authors 
at  difivsnt  timas ;  and  eenaaqoeutly  Qeoesifi  la 
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part  Theae  books  of  Scripture,  howerar,  ami  thf"i 
divine  poema,  loae  not  a  whit  of  theu*  value  or  of 
their  authority  because  the  names  of  their  authon 
have  perished.  Truth  is  not  a  thing  dependenf 
on  names.  So  likewise,  if  it  should  Cum  out  tha 
portions  of  the  Pentateuch  were  not  written  by 
Moeee,  neither  their  inspiration  nor  their  trust- 
worthiness is  thereby  diminished.  All  will  admit 
that  one  portion  at  leaat  of  the  Pentateuch  ^-  the 
34th  chapter  of  Deuteronomy,  which  givea  the 
account  of  Moeee*  death  —  was  not  written  by  him. 
But  in  making  this  admission  tbe  principle  for 
which  we  contend  is  conceded.  Common  sense 
compels  us  to  rogaid  this  chapter  as  a  kter  ad- 
dition. Why  then  may  not  other  later  additaone 
have  been  made  to  the  work  ?  If  common  aeuai 
leada  ua  to  auoh  a  conduakm  in  one  instance,  erit- 
Msal  examination  may  do  ao  on  suflSoieut  gnondi 
in  another.* 

At  diilbreiit  timea  anspiciona  have  been  enteiw 
tained  that  the  Pentateuch  as  we  now  have  it  is 
not  the  Pentateuch  of  tbe  earliest  sge,  and  thai 
the  work  must  have  undeigone  various  modiiica> 
tiona  and  additions  before  it  assumed  its  present 
shape. 

iio  eariy  ss  the  second  century  we  find  the  author 
of  the  Cksmentine  Homilies  calling  in  question  the 
authentwity  of  the  Mosaic  writings.    According  to 
him  the  Law  was  only  given  onUy  by  Moses  to 
tbe  seventy  eUers,  and  not  consigned  to  writing  till 
after  his  death;  it  subsequently  underwent  many 
changes,  was  corrupted  more  and  more  by  mcani 
of  tbe  fidae  prophets,  and  was  especially  fiUed  with 
eimneoua  anthropomorphic  oonoepUona  of  God,  and 
unworthy  representationa  of  the  characten  of  the 
Patriarchs  {Horn.  ii.  38,  43,  iii.  4,  47;  Neander 
GwBt.  Sfftteme,  380).    A  sUtement  of  this  kind, 
unsupported,  and  ccmiing  ftxNn  an  heretical,  and.< 
tberdfore  suspicious  source,  may  seem  of  little, 
moment:  it  ie  however  remarkable,  eo  fiff  as  lit 
indicates  an  early  tendency  to  cast  off  the  reoeivedN 
traditions  respecting  the  books  of  Scripture;  whilst^' 
at  the  same  time  it  is  evident  that  this  vraa  donti.- 
cautiously,  because  such  an  opinfon  respecting  th* 
Pentateuch  was  said  to  be  for  the  advanced  Chria* 
ttan  only,  and  not  for  the  simple  and  unlearned. 

Jeeome,  there  can  be  little  doubt,  had  aeen  the 
difficulty  of  suppoeing  the  Pentateuch  to  be  altoi^ 
gether,  in  ita  preaent  form,  the  woik  of  Moaea;  for 
he  obeervea  (contra  Btlvid.):  "  Sive  Moeen  dioera 
volueria  auctorem  Pentateuch!  aive  Earam  ^uadem. 
instauretorem  operis,**  with  reference  apparently. to- 
tbe  Jewish  tradition  on  the  aulject.  Aben  £xre« 
(tll67),  ui  his  Comm.  on  Deut  L  1,  threw  Autt 
some  doubts  as  to  tbe  Mosaic  authorship  of  certain 
paaaagea,  such  as  Gen.  zii.  6,  Deut.  iii.  10, 11,. 
xxxi.  9,  which  he  either  explained  as  later  inter- 
portions,  or  left  as  mysteries  which  it  wss  beyond! 
his  power  to  unnvel.  For  centuries,  however,  the* 
Pentateuch  wss  generally  received  in  the  .Churchi 
without  question  as  written  by  Moses.    The  aget 


oompoead  of  two  diflbreat  doeoments,  the  onaltehiiitle^ 
the  other  Jehoviftic,  whioh  moreover  diflte.  in.atate* 
ment ;  and  eooMqauntly  this  book  wu  notwiltcan  byi 
Moses,  and  li  neither  inspired  nor  trustworthy- "t^t4e 
to  Faitkj  p.  190).  How  it  fbUows  that  a  book  Is  asUhssi 
losptred  nor  trustworthy  beeaues  Its  auttionhip  la^a** 
known  we  are  at  a  loss  to  eoneoive.  A  laaia  parto* 
theeanonmnet  besaexffleed.  If  wsareonlyto 
book»  whoss  authecshiy  to  satlsfeetoffly.  eaai 
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if  eritieinn  had  not  yet  come.  The  fint  tAgoB  of 
di  appnweh  were  seen  in  the  17th  century.  In  the 
jmt  1651  we  And  Hobbee  writing:  ^  Videtnr  Pen- 
tatenehus  potius  de  Moae  quam  a  Mose  Bcriptna** 
{Leviathan  c.  88).  Spinoaa  (Titiet.  TheoL-Pviit. 
e.  8,  9,  published  in  1679)  tet  himself  boldly  to 
oontrorert  the  recefved  ntithorsbip  of  the  Penta- 
teuch. He  alleged  against  it  (1)  later  names  of 
places,  as  Gen.  xir.  14  comp.  with  Judg.  zviii.  29; 

(2)  the  continuation  of  the  history  beyond  the  days 
of  Moses,  Kz.  x\\.  36  comp.  with  Josh.  ▼.  12; 

(3)  the  statement  in  Gen.  xxxvi.  31,  "  before  there 
reigned  any  king  over  the  children  of  Israel** 
Spinoza  maintained  that  Moses  issued  his  com- 
mands to  the  elders,  that  by  them  they  were  written 
down  and  communicated  to  the  people,  and  that 
later  they  were  collected  and  assigned  to  suitable 
passages  in  Moses'  liib.  He  considered  that  the 
Pentateuch  was  indebted  to  Ezra  for  the  form  in 
which  It  now  appears.  Other  writers  began  to 
inspect  that  the  book  of  Genesis  was  composed  of 
written  documents  earlier  than  the  time  of  Moses. 
SoVitringa  {Obterv.  Sncr.  i.  8);  I.e  Clerc  {de 
Beripi.  Pentateuehi,  $  11),  and  R.  Simon  {Hitt. 
Cf-Uique  du  V.  T.  lib.  i.  c.  7,  Rotterdam,  1686). 
According  to  the  last  of  these  writers,  Genesis  was 
composed  of  earlier  documents,  the  I^iws  of  the 
Pentateuch  wpre  the  work  of  Moses,  and  the  greater 
portion  of  the  history  was  written  by  the  public 
scribe  who  is  mentioned  in  the  book.  Le  Clerc 
supposed  that  the  priest  who,  according  to  2  K. 
xrii.  27,  was  sent  to  instruct  the  Samaritan  colon- 
ista,  was  the  author  of  the  Pentateuch. 

But  it  was  not  till  the  middle  of  the  hist  century 
that  the  question  as  to  the  authorship  of  the  Pen- 
tateuch ^-as  handled  with  anything  like  a  discern- 
ing criticism.  The  first  attempt  was  made  by  a 
layman,  whose  studies  we  might  have  supposed 
would  scarcely  have  led  him  to  such  an  investiga- 
tion. In  the  year  1753,  there  appeared  at  Brussels 
m  work,  entitled :  "  Conjectures  sur  les  Mdmoires 
originaux,  dont  il  par6it  que  Moyse  s'est  servi  pour 
«>mposer  le  Livre  de  Oen^se."  It  was  written  in 
his  69th  year  by  Astnic,  Doctor  and  Professor  of 
Medicine  in  the  Royal  College  at  Paris,  and  Court 
Physician  to  Louis  XIV.  His  critical  eye  had 
observed  that  throughout  the  book  of  Geneslf,  and 
AS  far  as  the  6th  chapter  of  Exodus,  traces  were  to 
be  found  of  two  original  documente,  each  charac- 
terized by  a  distinct  use  of  the  names  of  God ;  the 
^e  by  the  name  Elohiro,  and  the  other  by  the 
name  Jehovah.  Besides  these  two  principal  docu- 
.  mente,  he  supposed  Moses  to  ha^-e  made  use  of  ten 
others  in  the  composition  of  the  eariier  part  of  his 
v>  work.  Astruc  was  followed  by  several  German 
.•  .writers  on  the  path  which  he  had  traced ;  by  Jeru- 
salem in  his  Lettert  on  the  Mosaic  Wiitinya  and 
PhiUmphy ;  by  Schultens,  in  his  Dissei-tntio  quA 
I  -ditquiriturf  unde  Afoaet  res  in  lUn-o  (JvvtseoB  de- 
tcriptns  didicerit;  and  with  considerable  leaniing 
and  critical  acumen  by  Ilgen  ( Urhmden  der  Jerit- 
salemischen  Tempelnrchivs,  1»  Theil,  Halle,  1798), 
and  Eichhom  {Einhitung  in  d.  A.  T.). 

But  this  "documentary  hypothesis,"  as  it  is 
•  sailed,  was  too  conservative  and  too  rational  for 
Aiome  critics.  Vater,  in  his  Commentnr  Qb,  den 
I  Pentateuch^  1816,  and  A.  T.  Hartmann,  in  his 
i  UngmM.  KinL  in  d.  Stud,  der  BUcher  des  A.  Test. 
lAfBXij  msintained  that  the  Pentateuch  oonslsted 
.  H&n^z  of  a  number  of  fragmenta  loosely  strung 
.  nBgettier  without  order  or  design.  The  foraier  sup- 
a  ooUecUon  of  laws,  made  m  the  times  of 
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David  and  Sdomon.  to  have  been  the  feumlsaiBi 
of  the  whole:  that  this  was  the  book  disoovawl  in 
the  rrign  of  Joeiah,  and  that  its  fragments  wen 
afterwards  ineorporsted  In  Deuteronomy.  AB  the 
rest,  consisting  of  fragmenta  of  hirtory  and  of  laws 
written  at  dillbrent  periods  up  to  this  time,  were 
according  to  him,  collected  and  shaped  mto  their 
present  form  between  the  times  of  Joslah  and  the 
Babylonish  Exile.  Hartmann  also  brings  down  the 
date  of  the  existing  Pentateuch  as  late  as  the  Exile. 
This  has  been  called  the  ^  Fragmentary  hypothesia.*' 
Both  of  these  have  now  been  snpcneded  by  the 
"  Supplementary  hypothesis,"*  which  has  been 
adopted  with  various  modifications  by  De  Wette, 
lileek,  Stiihelin,  Tbch,  Lengerke,  HupJUd,  Knobel, 
Bunsen,  Kurtz,  Delitesch,  Schultz,  Vaihingcr,  and 
others,  lliey  all  alike  recognise  two  docuineota 
in  the  Pentateuch.  They  suppose  the  narrative  of 
the  Rfohist,  the  more  ancient  writer,  to  have  been 
the  foundation  of  the  work,  and  that  the  Jehovist 
or  biter  vrriter  making  use  oi  this  document,  added 
to  and  commented  upon  it,  sometimes  transcribhig 
portions  of  it  intact,  and  sometimes  nicorporating 
the  substance  of  it  into  his  own  work. 

But  though  thus  agreeing  in  the  main,  they 
diiRr  widely  in  the  application  of  the  theory.  Thus, 
for  instance,  De  Wetto  distinguishes  between  tbe 
Elohtst  and  the  Jehovbt  in  the  fint  four  Books, 
and  attributes  Deuteronomy  to  a  difterent  writer 
altogether  {A'inl.  ins  A.  T.  §  160  ff.).  So  also 
Leiigerke,  though  with  some  diflfereiices  of  detail 
in  ^e  portions  he  assigns  to  tbe  two  editors.  Tlie 
last  places  the  Elohist  in  the  time  of  Solomcm,  and 
the  Jehovistic  editor  in  that  of  Hezdciah ;  wheiejis 
Tuch  pute  the  first  under  Saul,  and  the  seeood 
under  Solomon.  Stiihelin,  on  the  other  band,  de- 
clares for  the  identity  of  the  Deuterononiist  and 
the  Jehorist ;  and  supposes  the  last  to  have  written 
in  the  reign  of  Saul,  and  the  Elohist  in  the  time 
of  the  Judges.  Hnpfold  {die  Quelltn  tftr  fienesis) 
finds,  in  Genesis  at  least,  traces  of  three  authors,  an 
eariier  and  a  falter  tJohist,  as  weU  as  the  JehuvisA. 
He  is  peculiar  in  regarding  the  Jehovistic  portion 
as  an  altogether  orighial  document,  written  in 
entire  independence,  and  without  the  knowledge 
even  of  the  Elohistic  record.  A  kter  editor  or 
compiler,  he  thinln,  found  the  two  books,  and 
threw  them  into  one.  Valhinger  (in  Henog^s 
Knc^dnpddie)  is  also  of  ofdnion  that  portions  of 
three  original  documents  are  to  be  found  in  tbe 
first  four  books,  to  which  he  adds  some  fragments 
of  the  39d  and  34th  chapters  of  Deuteronomy. 
Tbe  Fifth  Book,  according  to  him,  is  by  a  dUferent 
and  much  later  writer.  The  Pre-elohist  be  sop 
poses  to  have  flourished  about  1800  b.  c,  t£e 
Elohist  some  200  years  bter,  the  Jdiovist  in  the 
first  half  of  the  8th  century  b.  c,  and  the  Deoter- 
ouomist  in  the  reign  of  Hezddah. 

Delitzsch  agrees  with  tiie  writers  above  men- 
tioned in  recognidng  tvro  distinct  documents  aa 
the  bssis  of  the  Pentateuch,  especially  in  ite  earlier 
portions ;  but  he  entirely  severs  himself  from  thcni 
in  maintainhig  that  Deuteronomy  is  the  vroric  of 
Moses.  His  theory  is  this:  the  kemd  cc  ftrst 
foundation  of  the  Pentateuch  is  to  he  found  in  the 
Book  of  the  Covenant  (Ex.  xix.-xxiv.),  which  wna 
written  by  Moses  himself,  and  aAerwards  ineospo- 
rated  into  tbe  body  of  tbe  Pentateueh,  wbcse  it  at 
present  stands,  llie  rest  of  tiie  Laws  gi^en  in  the 
wilderness,  till  the  people  reached  tte  pkins  ef 
Moab,  were  commuuiarted  orally  by  Moses  and 
taken  down  by  the  priests,  whose  business  it  wit 
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boa  to  pforide  for  their  preaerrmtion  (Deut.  xvii. 
11,  oomp.  ixIt.  8,  zxsili.  10;  I^ev.  x.  11,  oomp. 
KT.  31 ).  iDMnitich  as  Deuterononjy  does  uot  pre- 
mppose  the  existence  in  writing  of  the  entire  ear- 
iio*  Wijcialatiop,  bat  on  the  contrary  recapitulates  it 
with  the  greatest  fteedom,  we  are  not  obliged  to  as- 
Buoie  that  the  proper  codification  of  the  Law  took 
place  during  the  forty  years" wandering  in  the  dts- 
nt  This  was  done,  however,  shortly  after  the  oc- 
eapation  of  the  land  of  Canaan.  On  that  sacred 
toil  was  the  first  definite  portion  of  the  history  of 
Isnel  written ;  and  the  writing  of  the  history  it- 
self necessitated  a  ftiU  and  com(,lete  aocoont  of  the 
Mosaic  legislation.  A  man,  such  m  EJeaxar  the 
no  of  Aan.n,  the  prteat  (»ee  Num.  xxvi.  1,  xxxi. 
21),  wrote  the  great  work  beginning  with  the  first 
ironls  of  Genesis,  including  in  it  the  Book  of  the 
Corenant,  and  perhi^  gave  only  a  sh<»t  notice  of 
the  last  diteourses  of  Moses,  because  Moses  had 
written  them  down  with  Lis  own  hand*  A  second 
—  who  may  have  been  Joshua  (see  especially  Tout, 
zzzii.  44  i  Josh.  xxiv.  96,  and  comp.  on  the  other 
hand  1  Sam.  x.  25),  who  was  a  prophet,  and  spake 
as  a  prophet,  or  one  of  the  elders  ''•  whom  Moses' 
ipirit  rested  (Xum.  xi.  25).  and  nuny  of  whom 
surriTed  Joshua  (Josh.  xxiv.  31)  — completed  the 
work,  taking  Deuteronomy,  which  Moses  had  writ- 
ten, for  his  model,  and  incorporating  it  into  his 
own  book.  Somewhat  in  this  manner  arose  the 
TWoA  (or  Pentateuch),  each  narrator  further 
availing  himself  when  he  thought  proper  of  other 
written  documents. 

Such  is  the  theory  of  DeUtsich,  which  is  in  many 
reelects  worthy  of  ccnsideration,  and  which  has 
been  adopted  in  the  main  by  Kurts  (Cesch.  d,  A. 
B.  i.  $  20,  and  ii.  §  99,  6),  who  formerly  wss  op- 
posed to  the  theory  of  diffi-rent  documents,  and 
tided  rather  with  Hengstenberg  and  the  critics  of 
the  extreme  conservative  school,  I'here  is  this  dif- 
ference, however,  that  Kurt  a  objects  to  the  view 
that  Deoterooomy  exiated  before  the  other  books, 
and  believes  that  the  rest  of  the  Pentateuch  was 
tommitted  to  writing  before,  not  after,  the  occupa- 
tion of  the  Uoly  Land,  finally,  Sehults,  in  his 
recent  work  on  Deuteronomy,  rec<^izes  two  orig- 
uml  doeuments  in  the  Pentateuch,  the  £k)histic 
being  the  base  and  groundwork  of  the  whole,  but 
contends  that  the  Jehovistic  portions  of  the  first 
four  books,  ss  well  as  Deuteronomy,  except  the 
eoncluding  portion,  were  written  by  Moses.  Thus 
he  agrees  with  Delitzsch  and  Kurtz  in  admitting 
\tro  documents  and  the  Mosaic  authorship  of  Deu- 
eroDomy,  and  with  Stiihelin  in  identifying  the 
Itcuteronomist  with  the  Jehovist.  1'hat  these  three 
writers  more  nearly  approach  the  truth  than  any 
others  who  have  attempted  to  account  for  the  phe- 
nomena of  the  existing  Pentateuch,  we  are  con- 
vinced. Which  of  tlie  three  hypotheses  is  best 
lupported  by  facts  and  by  a  careful  examination  of 
he  recoid,  we  shall  see  hereafter. 

One  other  theory  has,  however,  to  he  stated  be- 
bre  we  pass  on. 

The  author  of  it  stands  quite  afonc,  and  it  is 
lot  likely  that  he  will  ever  find  any  disciple  bold 
enough  to  adopt  his  theory :  even  his  great  admirer 
Bunsen  fomkes  him  here,  liut  it  is  due  to 
Ewald's  great  and  deserved  reputation  as  a 
^olar,  and  to  his  unconmion  critical  sagacity, 
Miefly  to  state  what  that  theory  is.  He  distin- 
nisbes,  thnn,  seven  differetit  authors  in  the  great 
Book  of  Origines  or  Primitive  History  (compnaing 
At  FaoiateuGh  and  Joshua  ^     The  oldest  histor- 
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teal  woi^  of  which  but  a  very  few  fragments  re* 
main,  is  the  Book  of  the  Wars  of  Jehovah.  ThM 
follows  a  Uography  of  Moses,  of  which  also  but 
small  portions  have  been  jweserved.  The  third 
end  fourth  doeuments  are  much  more  perfect* 
these  consist  of  the  Book  of  the  Covenant,  whid 
was  written  in  the  time  of  Samson,  and  the  Book 
of  Origines,  which  was  written  by  a  priest  in  the 
time  of  Solomon,  Then  comes,  in  the  fifth  pbee, 
the  third  historian  of  the  primitive  times,  or  the 
first  prophetic  narrator,  a  subject  of  the  northeir 
kingdom  in  the  days  of  El^ah  or  Joel.  The  sixth 
document  is  the  work  of  the  fourth  historian  d 
primitive  times,  or  the  second  prophetic  narrator, 
who  lived  between  800  and  750.  lastly  oomes  the 
fifth  histcNian,  or  third  {xophetic  narrator,  who 
flourished  not  long  after  Joel,  and  who  collected 
and  reduced  into  one  corpus  the  various  works  of 
his  predecessors.  The  real  purposes  of  the  history, 
both  in  its  prophetical  and  its  1^1  aspects,  began 
now  to  Le  discerned.  Some  steps  were  taken  in 
this  direction  by  an  unknown  writer  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  7th  century,  b.  c.  ;  and  then  in  a  for 
more  comprehensive  manner  by  the  Deuteronomist, 
who  flourished  in  the  time  of  Manasseh,  and  live£ 
in  Egypt.  In  the  time  of  Jeremiah  appeared  the 
poet  who  wrote  the  Blessing  of  Moses,  as  it  is  given 
in  Deuteronomy.  A  somewhat  later  editor  incor- 
porated the  originally  independent  work  of  the  Deu- 
teronomist, and  the  lesser  additions  of  his  two  col- 
leagues, with  the  history  as  left  by  the  fifth  narra- 
tor, and  thus  the  whole  was  finally  completed. 
*«Such,"  8a3s  Ewald  (and  his  words,  seriously 
meant,  read  like  delicate  irony),  **  were  the  strange 
fortunes  which  this  great  work  underwent  before  it 
reached  its  present  form." 

Such  is  a  brief  summary  of  the  views  which  have 
been  entertained  by  a  brge  number  of  critics,  many 
of  them  men  of  undoubted  piety  as  well  as  leam- 
uig,  who  have  found  themselves  compelled,  after 
cflireful  investigation,  to  abandon  the  older  doctrine 
of  the  Mosaic  authorship  of  the  Pei.tateuch,  and  to 
adopt,  in  some  form  or  other,  the  theory  of  a  com- 
pilation from  earlier  documents. 

On  the  otlier  side,  however,  stands  an  array  of 
names  scarcely  less  dbtinguished  for  learning,  who 
maintain  not  only  that  there  is  a  unity  of  design 
in  the  Pentateuch  —  which  is  granted  by  many  of 
those  before  mentioned  —  but  who  contend  that 
this  unity  of  design  can  only  be  explained  on  the 
supposition  of  a  single  author,  and  that  tliis  author 
could  have  been  none  other  than  Moses.  This  is 
the  ground  taken  by  Hengstenberg,  Havemiek. 
Drechsler,  Kanke,  Welte,  and  Keil.  'llie  first  men- 
tioned of  these  writers  has  no  doubt  done  admira- 
ble service  in  reconciling  and  removing  very  many 
of  the  alleged  discrepancies  and  contradictions  in 
Uie  Pentateuch:  but  his  seal  carries  him  in  some 
instances  to  attempt  a  defense  the  wy  ingenuity 
of  which  betrays  how  unsatisfactory  it  is ;  and  his 
attempt  to  explain  the  use  of  the  Divine  Names, 
by  showing  that  the  writer  had  a  special  design  in 
the  use  of  the  one  or  the  other,  is  often  in  the  Isst 
degree  arbitrary.  Drechsler,  in  his  work  on  the 
Unity  and  Oenuinenest  of  O'eiiesU  (1838),  fores  no 
better,  tlK>ugh  his  remarks  are  the  more  valuable 
because  in  many  cases  they  coincide,  quite  inde- 
pendently, with  those  of  Hengstenberg.  Later, 
r.jwe\'er,  Drechsler  modified  his  view,  and  supposed 
that  toe  several  uses  of.  the  Divine  Namca  were  ow- 
ing to  a  didactic  purpose  on  the  part  of  the  wi  .ter 
I  acoording  as  his  okyect  was  to  show  \  ^wrticulMrs 
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iitioD  of  God  to  the  world,  whfltlMr  as  Elohim  or 
■■  Jehovah.     Henoe  he  ai^aed  that,  whUst  dillcr- 
BBt  atreama  dowwl  thiough  the  Peutateach,  ibej 
were  uot  from  two  different  foantain-heada,  bat 
mted  acooidiDg  to  the  motive  which  influenced 
the  writer,  aud   aooording  to  the    fondamental 
thought    in    partieular    aeotiona;    and    on    thia 
ground,  too,  he  explained  the  charaeteriatic  phrase- 
ology  which  dtatinguiahea  auch  sectioiia.     Kaiike*a 
worlt  (UnUrtuchunffen  Uber  den  Ptntntevch)  is  a 
valuable  onitribution  to  the  exegesia  of  the  l*enta- 
teueh.     He  ia  eapeeially  auooeaafiil  in  eataUiahing 
the  iiiwaid  unity  of  the  work,  and  in  ahowing  how 
iuieparablj  tiie  aevenU  portions,  legal,  geneal^cal, 
and  hiatorioal,  are  intenroren  tog^er.    Ktirta  (in 
Ilia  Ehiheii  der  Gttiesii^  1846,  and  in  the  first  edi- 
tion of  his  first  volume  of  the  Guthichtt  des  Akm 
Bundt*)  foibwed  on  the  aame  aide;  but  he  haa 
since  abandoned  the  attempt  to  explain  the  aae  of 
the  Divine  Namea  on  the  principle  of  the  diflbrant 
meanings  which  they  bear,  and  has  espoused  the 
tlieory  of   two  diatinct  documents.     Keil,   also, 
though  he  does  not  despair  of  the  solution  of  the 
problem,  confesses  (Luthtr.  ZeiUchr,  1851-52,  p. 
835)  that  "all  attempu  as  yet  made,  notwithstand- 
ing the  acumen  which  haa  been  brought  to  bear  to 
nphiin  the  interchange  of  the  Divine  Names  in 
Genesis  on  the  ground  of  the  different  meanings 
which  they  possess,  must  be  pronouiced  a  failure.'* 
Rbrard  {Dag  Alter  des  Jehom^Namena)  and  Tide 
{&twL  und  KnL   1852)  make  nearly  the   same 
admission.     Thia  manifest  doubtfubieas  in  some 
caaea,  and  desertion  in  others  fkom  the  ranka  of 
the  more  oonaerrative  achool,  ia  significant.     And 
it  is  certainly  unfair  to  ckim  consiatency  and  una- 
nimity of  opinion  for  one  side  to  the  pr^udiee  of  the 
9(her.    llie  truth  is,  that  divereities  of  opinion  are 
to  be  found  among  thoae  who  are  oppoeed  to  the 
theory  of  different  documenta,  as  well  as  Amongst 
those  who  advocate  it.   Nor  can  a  theory  which  has 
been  adopted  by  Delitcsch,  and  to  which  Kurtx  haa 
become  a  convmi,  be  considered  as  either  irrational 
or  irreligioua.     It  may  not  be  eatablished  beyond 
doubt,  but  the  presumptions  in  its  favor  are  strong; 
nor,  when  properly  stated,  will  it  be  fbund  open  to 
any  serious  objection. 

II.  We  aak  in  the  next  place  what  is  the  testi- 
mony of  the  Pentateuch  itself  with  legaid  to  its 
authorship? 

1.  We  find  on  refierenoe  to  Ex.  xxiv.  8,  4,  that 
**  Moses  came  and  told  the  people  all  the  words  of 
Jehovah  and  all  the  Judgments,'*  and  that  he  sub- 
sequently <*  wrote  down  all  the  words  of  Jehovah." 
These  were  written  on  a  roll  called  "  the  book  of 
the  covenant "  (ver.  7),  and  "  read  in  the  audience 
of  the  people."  Theae  ** words  "  and  ''judgments  " 
vere  no  doubt  the  Sinaitic  legislation  so  far  as  it 
bad  as  yet  been  given,  and  which  constituted  in 
GMt  the  covenant  between  Jehovah  and  the  people. 
Upon  the  renewal  of  thife  covenant  after  the  idolatry 
of  the  Israelites,  Moses  was  again  commanded  by 
Jehovah  to   '« write  these  words"    (xxxiv.  27). 


•  DeUtsMh,  however,  will  not  aUow  that  ^^D^ 
■Msos  in  the  already  ezistlQc  book,  but  in  one  which 
was  to  be  taken  fbr  the  occasion ;  and  he  refers  to 
Ham.  V.  28, 1  Sam.  x.  25,  2  8am.  xl.  15,  for  a  dmiiar 

■e  of  the  artfcle.  I^D  he  takea  hen,  as  in  Is. 
xxx.  e,  to  BDsan  a  separate  leaf  or  plate  on  which  the 
neo^  was  to  be  made.  But  the  thne  passacas  to 
«taeh  he  reten  do  not  helv  Um.     In  t'le  fbst  two 
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**  And,"  it  b  added,  "be  wrote  upon  iHmtMrni^ 
woids  of  tiie  covenant,  the  ten  oMnmaBdmcota.** 
Leaving  Deuteronomy  aaide  fbr  the  pnaent,  there 
an  only  two  other  passages  m  which  mentkMi  ia 
made  of  the  writing  of  any  part  of  tlie  Law,  and 
tooae  are  Ex  vrii.  14,  where  Moaea  ia  eommanded 
to  write  the  defeat  of  Amalek  in  a  book  (or  ratber 
in  the  book,  one  afaeady  b  tae  fbr  tlie  porpoae*); 
and  Num.  xxziii.  2,  where  we  are  inibnned  that 
Moaea  wrote  the  joufneyiuga  of  the  children  of  le- 
rael  in  the  desert  and  the  various  statioM  at  which 
tliey  encamped.  It  obviously  does  not  folbw  from 
theae  statements  that  Moaea  wrote  all  the  reat  of 
the  first  four  books  which  bear  his  name.  Nor  od 
the  other  hand  doea  thia  specific  testimony  with 
regard  to  oertain  porUona  Juatify  us  in  coming  to 
an  opposite  oonduaion.  So  fhr  notlung  eaa  be  de> 
termined  poeitively  one  way  or  the  other.  Bat  it 
may  be  aakl  that  we  have  an  expreaa  tcattmony  to 
the  Moaasc  authorship  of  the  Law  in  Deut.  uzi. 
9-12,  where  we  are  toM  that  '<  Moees  wrote  dili 

Uw'»  (nrf-in  n'^hnn),  and  delivered  it  to 
the  custody  of  the  priests  with  a  command  tliat  it 
should  be  read  before  all  the  people  at  tlw  end  of 
every  seven  years,  on  the  Feast  of  TahenHclea.  Ia 
ver.  24  it  is  further  said,  that  when  he  »^had  nmdo 
an  end  of  writing  the  words  of  this  Law  in  a  book 
till  they  were  finished,"  he  delivered  it  to  the  Le- 
vites  to  be  placed  in  the  side  of  the  ark  of  the  cove- 
nant of  Jehovah,  that  it  might  be  preaerred  as  a 
witness  against  the  people.  Such  a  statement  is 
no  doubt  decisive,  bat  the  question  is,  How  &r  doM 
it  extend  ?  Do  the  words  **  this  Iaw  "  comprise 
all  the  Mosaic  ^gislation  as  contained  m  the  hat 
four  books  of  the  Pentateuch,  or  must  thej  becoiH 
fined  only  to  Deuteronomy  ?  The  hat  b  ap|ias«> 
ently  the  only  tenable  riew.  In  Deut  xvii.  18, 
the  direction  is  given  tiiat  the  king  on  Ids  aoeeo> 
sion  *'*'  shall  write  him  a  o^y  of  this  Law  in  a  book 
out  of  that  which  is  before  the  priests  the  Levitsa.** 
llie  words  **  eopy  of  this  f  aw,"  are  literally  ^  rap- 

eUtion  of  thia  Uw  "  ('tH  'HH  njOte),  which 
is  another  name  for  the  book  of  Deuteronomy,  and 
hence  the  LXX.  render  here  rh  Z^vrtpom^ow 
rovro,  and  Phik)  r^r  ^u'Ofi/Sa,  and  although  it 

is  true  that  Onkebs  uses  njtTp  (Miahneh)  ui 
the  sense  of  **oopy,**  and  the  iHslmnd  in  the  seDie 
of  «* duplicate"  (Carpsov  on  Schiekani*e  Jm  reg, 
Htbrwon',  pp.  82-84),  yet  aa  regarda  the  panage 
already  re&md  to  in  xxxi.  9,  Ae.,  it  waa  in  the 
time  of  the  second  Temple  received  aa  an  mqiaea- 
tionable  tradition  that  Deuteronomy  only,  and  not 
the  whohs  Law  waa  read  at  the  end  of  every  seven 
years,  in    the  year  of  release^     The  woHa  an 

D^ann  nbn  irein  rbnm^,  »fkoDi  th* 

beginning  of  Deuteronomy  "  (Soto,  c  7;  Maimen. 
J  ad  hachasnkah  in  Hikhoth  Chagiga,  o.  3;  B^ 
hod,  Antiq.  Sac  p.  iv.  $  11).» 

Besides,  it  is  on  the  fiioe  of  it  very  impiobafalo 


a  parttenlar  book  kept  fbr  the  puipoee  ie  probably  in. 
tended ;  and  In  2  8am.  xi.  15,  the  book  or  leaf  Is 
meant  which  had  already  been  mentfcmsd  In  the  pto* 
vions  verw.  Hence  the  article  is  indispaDsabia. 
b  ^  The  passage  of  the  Sifii^^^  says  DaUtaeh  on 

esis,  p.  88,  "  one  of  the  oldest  Mldraafaim  of  the 

of  Bab  (t247i,  on  Dent.  xvU.  18,  to  whkh  Raahi  i» 
tea  on  Bote  41",  Is  aa  clear  as  It  Is  Impertant :  'li 

hfan  (the  king)  copy  '^H  VlH  mi&D  nW  ii 
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Aal  the  whole  Pentatfuch  thoald  b«ve  been  reed 
■I  ft  national  feeat,  whereaa  thai  Deuteronomy, 
sunning  u^  ipiritualiaing,  and  at  the  aame  time 
nfamng  the  Law  shookl'  ao  have  been  read,  ia  hi 
the  higheat  d^giee  probabfe  and  natural  It  ia  in 
soofirmaUon  of  this  view  that  all  the  bd/er  liten- 
Uira,  and  eipedaily  the  wriUnga  of  the  propheta, 
an  IttU  of  refiorencea  to  Deuteronomy  aa  the  book 
with  wliich  tbej  might  expect  the  moet  intimate 
aoiaftintauoe  on  the  port  of  their  lieaiera.  So  in 
other  poaeages  in  wliich  a  written  law  ia  ipokeu  of 
we  are  driven  to  ooudude  that  only  some  part  and 
not  the  whole  of  the  I'entateuch  is  meant  Thua 
In  ehap.  xsvii.  3,  8,  Mooea  oommands  the  people  to 
write  ^  all  the  words  of  thia  Law  very  phunly  "  on 
the  stonea  set  up  on  Mount  EbaL  Some  havesup- 
poeed  that  only  the  Decalogue,  others,  that  the 
bkssiqge  aiMl  cunes  which  immediately  follow, 
were  so  to  be  inscribed.  Others  again  (as  Sohuls, 
DtuUron.  p.  87 )  think  that  some  summary  of  the 
Law  may  have  been  intended ;  but  it  is  at  any  rate 
quite  dear  that  the  eipressuMi  <*  all  the  words  of 
this  Law  "  does  not  refer  to  the  whole  Pentateuch. 
Thia  to  confirmed  by  Joeh.  viii.  89.  There  the 
history  teUs  ua  that  Jodhua  wrote  upon  the  stones 
of  the  altar  which  he  hod  built  on  Mount  Ebal 
"a  copy  of  the  Law  of  Moses  (tnithneh  torath  Mo- 
$hek  —  the  same  expression  which  we  have  in  Deut 
xvii  18),  wfaieh  he  wrote  in  the  presence  of  the 
childreo  of  IsmeL  .  .  .  And  afterward  he  read  all 
the  words  of  the  Law,  the  blessings  and  cursings, 
aceotding  to  all  that  is  written  in  the  book  of  the 
Law."  On  thto  we  observe,  first,  that  '*the  bless- 
ings and  the  eonings'*  here  specified  as  liaving 
been  engraven  on  the  plaster  with  which  the  stonea 
ware  covered,  are  those  recorded  in  Deut.  xxrii., 
xxviii ,  and,  next,  that  the  language  of  the  writer 
reoden  it  probable  that  other  porUona  of  the  Law 
wen  added.  If  any  rellanoe  to  to  be  placed  on 
what  to  apparently  the  oMest  Jewish  tradition  (see 
p.  941S,  note  ft),  and  if  the  worda  rendered  in  our 
versioo  **  09py  of  the  Law  "  mean  **  repetition  of 
the  Law/*  «.  e.  the  book  of  Deuteronomy,  then  it 
was  thto  which  was  engraven  upon  the  stones  and 
read  in  the  hearing  of  Israel.  It  seems  dear  th^it 
the  whole  of  the  extoting  Pentateuch  cannot  be 
meant,  but  either  the  book  of  Deuteronomy  only, 
or  some  summaiy  of  the  Mosaic  legislation.  In 
any  ease  nothing  can  be  argued  from  any  of  the 
pass^es  to  wtiin  we  hare  referred  aa  to  the  author- 
ehip  of  the  first  foor  books.  Schultx,  indeed,  eon- 
tends  thai  with  chap.  xxx.  the  discourses  of  Moses 
vid,  and  that  therefore  whitot  the  phrase  «« thto 
aw,'*  whenever  it  oeeuxa  in  diaps.  i.-xsx.,  means 
snly  Deuteronomy,  yet  hi  ehap.  xxxi.,  where  the 
nan;ttire  to  renimed  and  the  history  of  Moees 
brooght  to  a  oonduskm,  **  thto  tow  "  wouki  natur- 
lOy  refer  to  the  whoto  previous  legislation.  Chap- 
ter xzzi.  brii^^  aa  be  says,  to  a  termination,  not 
Deuteronomy  only,  bat  the  prerious  books  as  well; 
hr  witliout  it  they  would  be  incomplete.  In  a  sec- 
ion,  therefore,  which  concludes  the  whole,  it  to 
raasonabte  to  suppose  that  the  words  **  thto  tow  ** 
deeignate  the  whole.  He  appeals,  moreover  (against 
Defitaoh),  to  the  Jewiab  tnditioo,  and  to  the  words 
of  Joaephua,  ^  ^j(»»^6t  iwl  0i^u0r9S  ^Kot 


seek  lor  idnaBlf  io  laudentor,  and  tot  hhn  not  be 
Misflad  with  one  that  lis  has  Inberitsd  from  hto  an- 


n^tZTQ  BMMis  nolhlng  dss  bat  il387Q 
TTin  (DMlsronany/.    xiot  thto  easlnslvelyt  how* 
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OTotfclf  ....  kiftKyi¥wnc4rm  rdhs  p^iav* 
vttcit  and  also  to  the  absence  of  the  artiofe  in  xxxi 
S4,  where  Moses  to  said  to  have  made  an  end  ol 

writmg  the  Iaw  m  a  Book  (*19?  ^?)i  whereaa 
when  difierent  portions  are  spoken  oi^  they  are  saic 
to  have  been  written  in  the  Book  already  existing 
(Ex.  xvii.  U;  1  Sam.  x.  25;  Josh.  xxiv.  26).  It 
to  scarcely  conceivable,  be  says,  that  Moees  diould 
have  provided  so  carefully  for  the  safe  cuatody  and 
transmission  of  hto  own  sermons  on  thu  Law,  and 
have  made  no  like  provtoion  for  the  Law  itsell^ 
though  given  by  the  mouth  of  Jehovah.  Even 
therefore  if «' thto  Law"  in  xxxL  9,  24,  appltoi  k 
the  first  instance  to  Deuteronomy,  it  must  indireel 
ly  include,  if  not  the  whoto  Pentateuch,  at  a^i 
rate  the  whoto  Moeaio  legislation.  Deuterooomy 
everywhere  supposes  the  extotence  of  the  eariier 
books,  and  it  to  not  credibto  that  at  the  end  of  hto 
life  the  great  Legislator  should  hare  been  utteriy 
regardlees  of  the  Law  which  wsa  the  text,  and 
solicitous  only  about  the  discourses  which  were  the 
comment  The  one  would  have  been  unintdligibto 
apart  from  the  other,  lliere  is,  no  doubt,  some 
force  in  these  arguoients;  but  as  yet  they  only  ren- 
der it  probabto  that  if  Moses  were  the  author  of 
rieuteronomy,  he  was  the  author  of  a  great  part  at 
least  of  the  three  prerious  books. 

So  for,  then,  the  direct  evidence  flrom  the  Penta- 
teoch  itielf  to  not  sufficient  to  establtoh  the  Mosato 
authorship  of  every  portion  of  the  Fire  Books. 
Oertain  parts  of  Exodus,  Leriticus,  and  Numben, 
and  the  whoto  of  Deuteronomy  to  the  end  of  chap. 
XXX.,  to  all  that  to  expresdy  said  to  hare  been  writ- 
ten by  Moses. 

Two  questions  are  yet  to  be  answered.  Is  there 
eridenoe  that  parts  of  the  work  were  not  written  by 
Moses?  Is  there  evidence  that  parts  of  the  work 
are  toter  than  hto  time? 

2.  The  next  question  we  ask  to  thto:  Is  then 
any  eridenoe  to  show  that  he  did  not  vnrite  portions 
of  the  work  which  goes  by  his  name?  We  hare 
already  referred  to  the  tost  chapter  of  Deuteronomy 
which  gives  an  account  of  hto  death.  Is  it  proba- 
bto that  Moses  wrote  the  words  in  Ex.  xi.  8, 
*'  Moreover  the  man  Moses  was  very  grsat  in  the 
land  of  Egypt,  in  the  sight  of  Pharaoh's  servants, 
and  in  the  sight  of  t^  peopto;*' — or  those  in 
Num.  xii.  3,  **  Now  the  man  Moses  was  very  meek 
above  aH  the  men  which  were  upon  the  feoe  of  the 
earth?  "  On  the  other  hand,  are  not  such  words 
of  praise  just  what  we  might  expeot  from  the  friend 
and  disoipto  —  for  such  perhaps  he  was  —  who  pro* 
nounoed  hto  eutogium  after  hto  death  —  *(And 
there  aroae  not  a  prophet  since  in  Israd  like  unto 
Moees,  whom  Jehovah  knew  feoe  to  feoe  **  (Deuk 
xxxiv.  10)? 

3.  But  there  to  other  eridenee,  to  a  critical  eyr 
not  ft  whit  toea  convincing,  which  points  in  the 
same  direction.  It,  without  any  theory  eastine  its 
shadow  upon  m,  and  without  any  fear  of  conaa> 
qoenees  before  our  eyes,  we  read  thougbtftiUy  only 
the  Book  of  Genesia,  we  can  hardly  ceeape  the  eon- 
riotion  that  it  partakes  of  the  nature  of  a  compih^ 
tioD.  It  has,  indeed,  a  unity  of  plan,  a  coheranet 
of  parts,  a  shapdinesi  and  an  order,  which  satisfy 

ever,  bseause  in  v«r.  19  to  said,  to  observe  all  tbs 
words  of  thto  Law.  If  so,  then  why  to  Oentarooom 
only  menttonsd?  Ilsesnss  on  the  day  of 
DenMrenoay  ealy  was  read.*  ** 
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■•  that  ai  it  stands  it  is  the  creation  of  a  tingle 
moid.  But  it  bears,  also,  manifest  traces  of  badng 
been  based  upon  an  earlier  work;  and  that  earlier 
work  itself  seems  to  have  had  imbedded  in  it  fiag- 
ments  of  stiU  more  ancient  documents.  Before 
proceeding  to  prove  this,  it  may  not  be  unnecessary 
to  tftate,  in  order  to  avoid  misconstruction,  that 
such  a  theory  does  not  in  the  least  militate  against 
the  divine  authority  of  the  book.  The  history  con^ 
'ained  in  Genesis  could  not  have  been  namnted  by 
Moses  from  personal  knowledge;  but  whether  he 
was  taught  it  by  immediate  divine  suggestion,  or 
was  directed  by  the  Holy  Spirit  to  the  use  of  earlier 
doeuments,  is  immaterial  in  reference  to  the  inspi- 
lation  of  the  work.  The  question  may  therefore 
Im  saMy  discussed  on  critical  grounds  ak>ne. 

We  begin,  then,  by  pointing  out  some  of  the 
phenomena  which  the  book  of  Genesis  presents. 
At  the  very  opening  of  the  book,  peculiarities  of 
style  and  manner  are  discernible,  which  can  scarce- 
ly escape  the  notice  of  a  careful  reader  e\'en  of  a 
tnnslation,  which  certainly  are  no  sooner  pointed 
out  than  we  are  compelled  to  admit  their  exist- 
enoe. 

The  language  of  chapter  i.  l-li.  3  (where  the 
first  chapter  ought  to  have  been  made  to  end)  is 
totally  unlike  that  of  the  section  which  follows,  ii. 
4-iii.  23.  This  Ust  Is  not  only  distinguished  by 
a  peculiar  use  of  the  divine  names  —  for  here,  and 
nowhere  else  in  the  whole  Pentateuch,  except  Ex. 
ix.  30,  have  we  the  combination  of  the  two,  Jeho- 
vah lClohim-"but  also  by  a  mode  of  expreaswn 
peculiar  to  itself.  It  is  also  remarkable  for  pre- 
serving an  account  of  the  creation  distinct  fh>m 
that  contained  in  the  first  chapter.  It  may  be 
said,  indeed,  that  this  account  does  not  contradict 
the  former,  and  might  therefore  have  prooeeded 
from  the  same  pen.  But,  fully  admitting  that  there 
is  no  contradiction,  the  representation  is  so  differ- 
ent that  it  is  far  more  natural  to  conclude  that  it 
was  derived  from  some  other,  though  not  antago- 
nistic, source.  It  may  be  argued  that  here  we  have, 
not  as  in  the  first  bistance  the  Divine  idea  and 
meUiod  of  creation,  but  the  actual  reUttion  of  man 
to  the  world  around  him,  and  especially  to  the 
v^gvtable  and  animal  kingdoms;  that  this  if  there- 
fore only  a  resumption  and  explanation  of  some 
things  which  had  been  mentioned  more  broadly 
and  geneniUy  before.  StiU  in  any  case  it  oannot 
be  denied  that  this  second  account  has  the'charac- 
Jer  of  a  supplemmt;  that  it  is  designed,  if  not  to 
correct,  at  least  to  explain  the  other.  And  this 
fact,  taken  in  connection  with  the  peculiarities  of 
the  phraseology  and  the  use  of  the  divine  names  in 
the  same  section,  is  quite  suflScient  to  justify  the 
supposition  that  we  have  here  an  instance,  not  of 
independent  narrative,  but  of  compilation  from  dif- 
Gerent  sources. 

To  take  another  instance.  Chapter  xiv.  is  be- 
yond all  doubt  an  ancient  monument  .-.papyrus- 
x»U  it  may  have  been,  or  inscription  on  stone, 
irbioh  has  been  copied  and  transplanted  in  its 
original  form  into  our  present  book  d  Genesb. 
Arehaie  it  is  in  its  whole  character:  distinct,  too, 
sg^n,  from  the  rest  of  the  book  in  its  use  of  the 
name  of  God.  Here  we  have  El  *Elyon,  ^*  the 
Ifost  High  God/*  used  by  Makhixedec  first,  and 
then  by  Abraham,  who  adopts  it  and  applies  it  to 
Jehovah,  as  if  to  show  that  it  was  one  God  whom 
he  wor^ipped  and  whom  Melchixedeo  acknowl- 
idgtfi.  though  they  knew  Him  under  diflferent  ap- 
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We  believe,  then,  that  at  least  then  two  p» 
tions  of  Genesis— chap.  ii.  i-iii.  24,  and  cfaapb 
xiv.  —  are  original  documents,  preserved,  it  may 
have  been,  like  the  genealogies,  which  are  also  a 
very  prominent  feature  of  the  book,  in  the  tents  of 
the  patriarelis.  and  made  use  of  either  by  the  Go- 
hist  or  the  Jehovist  for  his  hiftory.  Indeed,  Elch- 
honi  seems  to  be  not  far  from  the  truth  when  be 
observes,  ^  The  early  portion  of  the  hiatory  was 
composed  merely  of  separate  small  notices;  whilst 
the  fomily  history  of  the  Hebrewv,  on  the  contrary, 
runs  on  in  two  continuous  narratives:  the«e,  S>w- 
ever,  again  have  not  only  here  and  there  some  paa- 
sages  inserted  ftv>m  other  sources,  as  chap,  xiv., 
xxxiii.  18-xxxiv.  31,  xxxvi.  1-43,  xlix.  i-27,  but, 
even  where  the  authors  wrote  more  independently, 
they  often  bring  together  traditkxis  which  in  the 
course  of  time  had  taken  a  different  form,  and 
merely  give  them  as  they  had  received  them,  with- 
out  intimating  which  is  to  be  preferred  **  {KwL  m 
A.  T.  iii.  91,  S  412). 

We  come  now  to  a  more  ample  examination  of 
the  question  as  to  the  distinctive  use  of  the  divica 
names.  Is  it  the  fact,  as  Astruc  was  the  first  to 
surmise,  that  this  eariy  portion  of  the  Pentateuch, 
extending  ftt>m  Gen.  i.  to  Ex.  vi.,  does  contain  two 
original  documents  characterized  by  thdr  separata 
use  of  the  divine  names  and  by  other  peculiarities 
of  style  ?  Of  this  there  can  be  no  reasonable  doubt. 
We  do  find,  not  only  scattered  verses,  but  whole 
sections  thus  characterized.  Throughout  this  por- 
tion of  the  Pentateuch  the  name  nitl^  (Jehovah) 

prevails  in  some  secUotis,  and  Q^H  vS  (Ekhim) 
in  others,  lliere  are  a  few  sections  when  both 
are  employed  indiffiaently ;  and  there  are,  finally, 
sections  of  some  length  in  which  neither  tha  one 
nor  the  other  occurs.  A  Ust  of  these  has  besn 
given  in  another  article.  [Gknssib.]  And  «• 
find,  moreover,  that  in  connection  with  thia  use  of 
the  divine  names  there  is  also  a  distin<^ve  and 
characteristic  phraseology.  The  style  and  idiom 
of  the  Jehovah  sections  is  not  the  same  as  the  style 
and  idiom  of  the  Elohim  sections.  After  Ex.  vi. 
2-vii.  7,  the  uauie  Elohim  almost  ceases  to  be  eha- 
racteristic  of  whole  sections;  the  only  exceptions  to 
this  rule  being  Ex.  xiii.  17-19  and  chap.  xviiL 
Such  a  phenomenon  as  this  cannot  be  without  sig- 
nificance. If,  as  Hengstenbeig  and  those  who 
agree  with  him  would  persuade  us,  the  use  of  the 
divine  names  is  to  be  accounted  for  throughout  by 
a  reference  to  their  etymology  —  if  the  author  uaea 
the  one  when  his  design  is  to  speak  of  God  aa  the 
Creator  and  the  Judge,  and  the  other  when  his 
object  is  to  set  forth  God  as  the  Redeemer  —  then 
it  still  cannot  but  appear  remarkable  that  only  up 
to  a  particular  point  do  these  names  stamp  separata 
sections  of  the  narrative,  whereas  afterwarda  aU  such 
distinctive  criterion  (ails.  How  is  this  foct  to  be 
accounted  for?  Why  is  it  that  up  to  Ex.  vi.  each 
name  has  its  own  province  in  the  narrativa,  broad 
and  clearly  defined,  whereas  in  the  subsequent  por- 
tions the  name  Jeho\-ah  prevaih^  and  Elohim  is  only 
interchanged  with  it  h««  and  there?  But  the  al- 
lied design  in  ^  use  of  the  divine  namea  will  not 
b^r  a  ckae  examination.  It  is  no  doubt  true  that 
throughout  the  story  of  creation  in  i.  1-4L  3  we 
have  Elohim  — and  this  squarea  with  the  hypoth- 
esis. There  is  some  plausibility  also  in  the  attempt 
to  exphun  the  compound  use  of  the  divine  namas 
in  the  next  nction,  by  the  foot  that  here  w«  hm« 
th«  transition  ftom  the  Histoiy  of  Ctmikm  to  Ihi 
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fliitpry  of  Redemption ;  that  here  ooiieeqoently  we 
ifiottid  expect  to  find  God  exhibited  in  both  ehar- 
■etera,  ag  the  God  who  made  aud  the  God  wlio 
redeems  the  world.     That  after  the  Fall  it  should 
lie  Jeho^'fth  i^  speaki  in  the  history  of  Cain  and 
Abel  is  on  the  nme  priuoiple  intelligible,  namely, 
that  this  name  harmoidxes  best  with  the  features  of 
the  narnUive.    Bot  when  we  oome  to  the  history 
of  Noah  the  criterion  fiuls  us.     Why,  for  instance, 
should  it  be  said  that  **  Noah  found  grace  in  the 
eyss  of  Jehovah  '*  <n.  8),  and  that  *«  Noah  walked 
wilh  Elohim  "  (vi.  9)?     Sui^y  on  the  hypothesis 
It  should  hafe  been,  **  Noah  wslked  with  Jehovah,** 
r?r  Jebcfvah,  not  Elohim,  is  His  Name  as  the  God 
f  f  covenant,  and  grace,  and  selfore\'elation.     Heng- 
Ktenberg't  attempt  to  exphiin  this  phrMe  by  an 
opposition   between   ** walking   with    God**    aud 
*•  walking  with  the  world  **  is  remarkable  only  for 
its  uigenuity.     Why  should  it  be  more  natural  or 
more  forcible  even  then  to  imply  an  opposition  be- 
tween the  world  and  its  Creator,  than  bet^ween  the 
work!  and  its  Kedeemer?     The  reverse  is  what  we 
should  expect     To  walk  with  the  world  does  not 
mean  with  the  created  things  of  the  worid,  but 
with  the  apit-U  of  the  world ;  and  the  emphatic  op- 
position to  that  spirit  is  to  be  found  in  the  spirit 
which  confenes  its  need  and  lays  hold  of  the  prom- 
ise of  Redemption.     Hence  to  walk  with  Jehovah 
(not  Elohim)  would  be  the  natural  antithesis  to 
walking  with  the  world.     So,  sgain,  how  on  the 
hypothesis  of  Hengstenljerg,  can  we  satisfactorily 
account  for  its  being  Haid  in  vi.  22,  "  Thus  did 
Noah;  according  to  all  that  God  {iinhiui)  com- 
manded him,  so  did  he;**  and  in  vil.  5,  *'Aud 
Noah  did  acoording  unto  all  that  Jehovah  com- 
numded  him;*'  while  again  in  vii.  9  Elohim  occurs 
in  the  same  phrase  ?     The  elaborate  ingenuity  by 
means  of  whieh  Hengstanberg,  Drechsler,  and  others 
attempt  to  account  for  the  specific  use  of  the  sev- 
eral names  in  these  instances  is  in  &ct  its  own 
refutation,     llie  stem  constraint  of  a  theory  could 
alone  have  suggested  it. 

The  fiwt  to  which  we  have  referred  that  there  is 
this  distinct  use  of  the  names  Jehovah  and  Kk)him 
in  the  earlier  portion  of  the  Pentateuch,  is  no 
doubt  to  be  explained  by  what  we  are  tokl  in  Kx. 
vi.  9,  *«  And  Elohim  spake  unto  Moses,  and  said 
onto  hhn,  I  am  Jehovah:  and  I  appeared  unto 
Abraham,  unto  Isaae,  and  unto  Jacob  as  Kl- 
Sbaddai,  hut  by  my  name  Jehovah  wse  £  not  known 
to  them.**  Does  this  mean  that  the  name  Jehovah 
was  litenlly  mknown  to  the  Patriarahs?  that  the 
fint  revelation  of  it  vras  that  made  to  Moses  in 
oh.  iU.  13,  14?  where  we  read:  »  And  Moses  said 
unto  God,  Behold,  when  I  oome  unto  the  ehildren 
of  Israel,  and  shall  say  unto  them.  The  God  of 
your  fiithen  hath  sent  me  unto  you:  and  they 
shall  say  to  me,  What  is  His  Name?  what  shall  I 
say  ontothem?  And  God  said  unto  Moesa,  I  AM 
THAT  I  AM:  and  He  said,  Thus  shalt  thou  say 
mto  the  ehildren  of  Israel,  I  AM  hath  sent  me 
m\ojcm.** 

This  is  undoohtedly  the  fint  exphnaUtm  of  the 
lame.  It  is  now,  and  now  first,  that  Israel  is  to 
^  made  to  understand  the  full  import  of  that 
Name,  lliis  they  are  to  learn  by  the  redemption 
•mt  of  Egypt  By  means  of  the  deiiveranoe  they 
Bie  to  recognise  the  character  of  their  deliverer. 
The  God  of  their  Others  is  not  a  God  of  power 
aoly,  but  a  God  of  MthfUlness  and  of  love,  the 
God  who  has  maoe  »  covenant  with  his  chosen, 
■id  «bo  thsnfcre  wUi  not  forsake  then,     llilsl 
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seems  to  be  the  meaning  of  the  ^  I  AM  THAT 

1  AM"  {p:^J^^  ni^  njn^),  or  »s  it  may 
perhaps  be  better  rendered,  **f  am  He  whom  « 
prove  myself  to  be.**  The  abstract  idea  of  self- 
existence  can  hardly  be  conveyed  by  this  name;  but 
rather  the  idea  that  God  is  what  He  is  in  rtlaium 
to  hia  peupU,  Now,  in  this  sense  it  is  clear  God 
had  not  fblly  made  Himself  known  before. 

The  name  Jehovah  may  have  existed,  though  w« 
have  only  two  instances  of  this  in  the  histocy,  — 
the  one  in  the  name  Moriah  (Gen.  xxii.  8),  and  tlie 
other  in  the  name  of  the  mother  of  Moses  (fix.  vL 
20),  who  vras  called  Jochebed ;  both  names  fanned 
by  composition  (torn  the  divine  name  Jehovah.  It 
is  certainly  remarkable  that  during  the  patiiai«lial 
tunes  we  find  no  other  instance  of  a  proper  name 
so  compounded.  Names  of  persons  compounded 
with  £1  and  Shaddai  we  do  find,  but  not  with 
Jehovah.  This  foct  abundantly  shows  that  the 
name  Jehovah  vras,  if  not  altogether  unknown,  at 
any  rate  not  understood.  And  thus  we  have  **  an 
undesigned  coinddence"  in  support  of  the  ac- 
curacy of  the  narrative.  God  says  in  Exodus,  He 
was  not  known  by  that  name  to  the  patriarchs. 
The  Jehovistic  writer  of  the  patriarchal  history, 
whether  Moses  or  one  of  his  fKeiids,  usee  the  name 
freely  as  one  with  which  he  himself  was  fiuuiliar, 
but  it  nex-er  appears  m  the  history  and  life  of  the 
Patriarchs  as  one  which  was  fiimiliar  to  them. 
On  the  other  hand,  passages  like  (sen.  iv.  S6,  aod 
ix.  26,  seem  to  show  that  the  name  was  not  alto- 
gether unknown.  Hence  Astmc  remarks :  **  Le 
passage  de  TExode  bien  entendu  ne  prouve  point 
que  le  nom  de  Jehova  fut  un  nom  de  Dieu  inconnn 
aux  Patriarches  et  r^vel^  a  Moyse  le  premier,  mua 
prouve  seulement  que  Dieu  n*  avoit  pas  fait  coii- 
noftrs  aux  Patriarches  toute  I'^tendue  de  k  signifi* 
cation  de  ee  nom,  an  lieu  qu*il  l*a  inMtifrft4Ji>  4 
Moyse.**  The  exprsssion  in  Ex.  vi.  3,  ^  I  vras  not 
known,  or  did  not  make  myself  known,**  is  in  faot 
to  be  understood  with  the  same  limitation  as  when 
(.John  i.  17)  it  is  said,  that  «« Grace  and  truth 
came  by  Jesus  Christ**  as  in  opposition  to  the 
Law  of  Moses,  which  does  not  mean  that  there 
was  no  Grace  or  Thith  in  the  Old  (3ow)ant;  or 
as  when  (John  vii.  89)  it  b  said,  •*  'llie  Holy  Ghoet 
was  not  yet,  because  Jesus  was  not  >'et  gknified,** 
which  does  not  of  course  exclude  aA  opoation  of 
the  Spirit  before.     [Jehovah,  Amer.  ed.] 

SUll  this  phenomenon  of  the  distinct  use  of  the 
divine  names  would  scarcely  of  itself  prove  the 
point,  that  there  are  two  documents  which  fbim 
the  gromidwork  of  the  existing  Pentateuch.  Bnl 
there  is  other  evidence  pointing  the  same  way. 
We  find,  for  instance,  the  same  story  told  by  the 
two  writers,  and  their  two  accounts  manifestly  in- 
terwoven; and  we  find  also  certain  favorite  words 
and  phrases  which  distinguish  the  one  writer  finm 
the  other. 

(1.)  In  proof  of  the  first,  it  Is  sufiSdent  to  read 
the  history  of  Noah. 

In  order  to  maJn  thii  mora  dear,  we  will  aep»- 
rate  the  two  documents,  and  arrange  them  in 
paraUd  odumns :  — 


JnOTAM. 

Qen.  vi.  ft.  And  Je- 
hovah saw  that  the  wick- 
edness of  man  was  great 
in  Uie  eartL,  and  tliat 
every  Imagination  of  the 
thoqghti  (if  his  heart  was 


Oen.  vl.  12. 
him  law  the  earth, 
behold    It  was 
for  all  flflsh  had 
his  way  upon  the 
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Jbotab. 

Mrij     •Til     eoottaruUfy. 
And  II  rapented  Jthotah, 

7.  And  JahoTAh  nld, 
I  will  blot  onfc  man  whom 
I  lutTt  enated  from  off 
Um  ftM  Of  tb»  ground. 


▼IL  1.  And  Jthorah 
nkl  to  Noah  .... 
VhM  lutTO  I  mm  rightaoiu 
kolbrt  mo  in  Ihls  fooent- 


▼iL  2.  Of  aU  oattio 
whJeh  !■  oloan  thou  ihalt 
lake  to  thM  bjr  aevona, 
male  and  hli  flbmale,  and 
of  all  oatUo  whioh  is  not 
two,  malo  and  his 


&  Abo  of  fttwl  of  the 
air  by  foreat,  male  and 
female,  to  preaerre  seed 
alir^  on  the  fiuw  of  all 
the  earth. 


vil.  4.  fbr  in  yet 
days  I  will  send 
nin  upon  the  earth  forty 
days  and  tottj  nights, 
and  I  will  blot  out  aU  the 
•abttanee  which  I  have 
made  from  off  the  ftoe  of 
the  ground. 

▼U.  6.  And  Noah  did 
•eeoiding  to  all  that  Jo* 
Iwfah  oommanded  him. 


Klobdi. 


18.  And  Slohim  said  to 
Noah,  The  end  of  all  flesh 
is  e^ne  before  me,  for  the 
earth  is  filled  with  vio- 
lenoe  beeause  of  them, 
and  behold  I  wiU  dMtroy 
them  with  the  earth. 

▼1. 0.  Noah  a  righteous 
man  was  poibet  In  his 
generation.  With  Bohim 
did  Noah  walk. 

vi.  10.  And  of  erery 
Uviog  thing  of  all  flesh, 
two  of  all  Shalt  thou  briog 
Into  the  ark  to  preserre 
alWe  with  thee :  male  and 
fiunale  shall  they  be. 

20.  Of  fowl  after  their 
kind,  and  of  eattle  after 
their  kind,  of  oTery  thing 
that  oreepeth  on  the 
ground  after  his  kind, 
two  of  all  shall  come  unto 
thee:  that  thou  mayeet 
premrre  (them)  alive. 

▼i.  17.  And  I,  behold  I 
do  bring  the  flood,  waters 
upon  the  earth,  to  destroy 
all  flesh  wherdn  is  the 
breath  of  life,  flrom  under 
heaTon,  all  that  Is  In  the 
earth  shall  perish. 

Ti.  22.  And  Noah  did 
aoooiding  to  all  that  So* 
him  commanded  him ;  so 
dklhe. 
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"  Anun  Nmhanim,"  or  simply   D"^   ** 


Without  cairying  thb  parallelism  further  at 
lenii^h,  we  will  meraly  indicato  by  references  the 
traoea  of  the  two  documents  in  the  rest  of  the  nar- 
rative  of  the  FkM>d :  vii.  1,  6,  on  the  Jehovah  aide, 
answer  to  ▼!.  18,  vii.  11,  on  the  Elohim  side;  tu. 
7,  8,  9,  17,  23,  to  tU.  13,  U,  16,  16,  18,  21,  22; 
fUi.  21,  22,  to  ix.  8,  9,  10,  11. 

It  is  quite  true  that  we  find  both  in  eariler  and 
later  writen  repetitionsf  which  may  arise  either 
from  accident  or  from  want  of  skill  on  the  part  of 
the  author  or  compiler;  but  neither  the  one  nor 
the  other  wouU  account  for  the  cotutatU  repetition 
which  here  runs  through  o^  pari*  of  the  nans- 
Hve. 

(2.)  But  again  we  find  that  these  duplicate 
narratires  are  characterised  by  peculiar  modes  of 
eipnssion;  and  that,  generally,  the  Elohistio  and 
jehonstio  sections  have  their  own  distinct  and  iu- 
iiyidual  coloring. 

We  find  certain  lavorito  phrases  peculiar  to 
•he  ElohisUc  passages.     Such,  for  instance,  are 

nj™,  «( possession;*'   D^^QP  ^DB.    "Jwd 

of  sc^ummgs;"  DJS'in'I'^l?,  or  Dmill?, 

«* after  your,  or  their,  generationa; "  "Q^O?,  or 

-STJ^Ob,    *< after  his,  or  her,  kind;''    D^S? 

nfn  DVn,    ^ on  the  ielf-«aiii0  day;"   ^9 

D^^.  "Fadan  Aram**~lbr  which  in  the  Je- 

brnkUi  portiou  we  alwmyi  find  ^UHl  B*^ 


^9t1  '"'t?'  **^  fruitful  and  multiply; "  u^f;tj 
n^'}^,  ((establiah  a  eovenant"  —  tbr  Jdiofiiitii 
phrase  being  H^'^Jl  iT^^,  **te  make  (fit.  <cat^ 
a  covenant"     So  again  we  find    H^^^  H^ 
(*8ign  of  the  covenant;  '*  O^Vlf  H"*")?,  *< 


ksting  covenant; "  H^^l  H^  «  male  and  lb> 

male  "  (instead  oT  the  Jehovistic  HTIQTHI  W^) 

Y^W'  ^*  >^ttrming  or  creeping  thing; ''  and  \^B^ 
and  the  oommon  supencription  of  the  jwwhycal 

portions,  H'^TyW  nVw,  <<  these  are  the  genen 
tions  of,"  ete.,  are,  if  not  exclusively,  yet  afasoai 
exclusively,  characteristic  of  thoae  aeetions  in  wfaieh 
the  name  Elohim  occurs. 

There  is  therefore,  it  seems,  good  ground  for 
concluding  that,  besides  some  smaller  independent 
docuDiento,  traces  may  be  discovered  of  two  oiig- 
inal  historical  works,  which  form  the  basis  of  the 
present  book  of  Genesis  and  of  the  earlier  chapters 
of  Exodus. 

Of  these  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  ElohlstJe 
is  the  earlier,  llie  passage  in  Ex.  vi.  eetablishei 
this,  as  well  as  the  matter  and  style  of  the  docu- 
ment itself.  Whether  Moees  himself  was  Uik 
author  of  either  of  these  works  is  a  diflerent  ques- 
tion. Both  are  probably  in  the  main  as  old  as  his 
•time;  the  Elohistic  certainly  is,  and  perhaps  older. 
But  other  questions  must  be  considered  before  wt 
can  pronounce  with  certainty  on  this  head. 

4.  But  we  may  now  advance  a  step  further. 
There  are  certain  references  of  time  and  place  which 
prove  clearly  that  the  work,  in  iUprraenl  Jlfrm,  is 
hiter  than  the  time  of  Moees.  Notices  there  are 
scattered  here  and  there  which  can  only  be  ac- 
counted for  fiiirly  on  one  of  two  suppoeitlona, 
namely,  either  a  later  composition  of  the  whole,  oi 
the  revision  of  an  editor  who  found  it  necessary  to 
introduce  occasionally  a  few  words  by  way  of  ex- 
planation or  correction.  When,  for  instance,  it  if 
said  (Gen.  xil.  6,  comp.  xiii.  7),  « And  the  (V 

naanite  was  then  (TH)  in  the  land,"  the  obvioai 
meaning  of  such  a  remaik  seems  to  be  that  the 
state  of  things  was  diflbrent  in  the  time  of  the 
writer;  that  now  the  Oanaanite  wai  then  no  hx^jv; 
and  the  cooduiMn  is  that  the  woda  most  haw 
been  written  after  the  occupation  of  the  land  by 
the  Israelites.  In  any  other  book,  aa  Vaihinger 
jiiitly  lamftrka,  we  sbouM  certainly  draw  this  in- 
ference. 

The  prindpal  notices  of  tame  and  plaoe  whteh 
have  been  alleged  aa  bespeaking  for  the  Psntateneh 
a  later  date  are  the  foUowiqg:  — 

(a.)  Refbrencee  of  Itme.  fix.  vi.  26,  27,  need 
not  be  regarded  as  a  Uter  addition,  for  it  obrioody 
sums  up  the  genealogical  register  given  just  before, 
and  refers  bi^k  to  ver.  18.  But  it  b  more  nst- 
urally  reconcilable  irith  some  other  anthorship  tiian 
that  of  Moses.  Again,  Ex.  xvi.  88-86,  thoogfa  it 
must  have  been  introduced  after  the  rest  of  the 
book  was  written,  may  have  been  added  by  Moses 
himself,  supposing  him  to  have  compoaed  the  rert 
of  the  bo(A.  Moses  there  direete  Aaron  to  by  up 
the  manna  l«fore  Jehovah,  and  then  we  read:  "  As 
Jehovah  commanded  Moees,  so  Aaron  laid  it  Uf 
befen  the  TesUmooy  (i.  e.  the  Aifc)  to  bt  kepi 
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kad  the  ehiUren  of  bnel  did  eat  manna  forty 
jmn,  imtU  thej  came  to  a  bud  inhabited ;  they 
iUt  aii  manna  until  thoy  came  onto  the  boidert  of 
the  land  of  Canaan."  Then  foUowt  the  remarlCf 
mKmt  an  omer  is  the  tenth  part  of  an  ephah." 
It  is  dear  then  that  this  paaaago  mw  written  not 
only  after  the  aric  ma  made,  but  after  the  Inaei- 
Mea  had  entered  the  Promiaed  Land.  Tho  plain 
and  obfious  intention  of  the  writer  ia  to  tdl  us 
when  th«  manna  C€aied,  not,  as  Hengstenberg 
aontcnds,  merely  Iiow  long  it  coiUumed.  So  it  U 
Bsid  (Josh.  V.  12),  **  And  the  manna  ceased  on  the 
morrow  after  ther  had  eaten  of  the  old  corn  of 
the  land/*  ete.  The  obserfataon,  too,  about  the 
omsr  eould  only  have  been  made  when  the  omer 
M  a  measore  had  fidkn  into  disuse,  which  it  is 
hardly  supposable  could  have  talceu  phM»  in  the 
lifetime  of  Hoses.  Still  these  passages  are  not 
absolntely  irreconcilable  with  the  Mosaic  author- 
ship of  the  book.  Verse  85  may  be  a  later  gloss 
only,  as  Le  Clerc  and  RosenmiiUer  beHered. 

The  difficulty  is  greater  with  a  passage  in  ^e 
book  of  Genesis.  The  geneak)gical  table  of  Esau*8 
fiunilj  (ch.  xzxn.)  can  scarcely  be  regarded  as  a 
bter  interpolation.  It  does  not  interrupt  the  order 
and  connection  of  the  book;  on  the  contrary,  it  is 
a  moat  essential  part  of  its  structure;  it  is  one  of 
the  ten  **  generations  **  or  genealogical  registers 
which  form,  so  to  speak,  the  backbone  of  the  whole. 
Here  we  find  the  remark  (ver.  31),  **  And  these  are 
the  kings  that  rdi^ued  in  the  land  of  Edom,  before 
then  reigned  any  king  o\-er  the  children  of  Israel  " 
Le  Clero  supposed  this  to  be  a  kter  addition,  aud 
Hengstenbei^  confesses  the  difficulty  of  the  passage 
{Auik.  <L  PrntaL  ii.  902).  But  the  difficulty  is 
not  aet  aside  by  Hengstenberg*s  remark  that  the 
is  to  the  prophecy  already  delivered  in 
11,  •<  Kings  shall  come  out  of  thy  bins.'* 
No  unprgudioed  person  can  read  the  words,  "  be- 
finc  these  reigned  any  king  over  the  children  of 
Israel,**  without  feeling  thii,wheu  they  were  writ- 
ten, kings  had  already  begun  to  reign  over  Israel. 
It  b  a  simple  histori<»l  fact  that  for  centuries  after 
the  death  of  Moses  no  attempt  was  made  to  estal)- 
fish  a  monarchy  amongst  the  .Jews.  Gideon  indeed 
(Judg.  viii.  22,  23)  might  have  become  king,  or 
perhaps  rather  military  dictator,  but  was  wise 
enough  to  dedine  with  firmness  the  dangerous 
His  son  Abimelach,  less  scrupulous  and 
amhltioua,  prevailed  upon  the  Sheehemites  to 
make  him  king,  and  was  acknowledged,  it  would 
SBsn,  by  other  dties,  but  he  perished  after  a  tur- 
huknt  reign  of  three  years,  without  bdng  able  to 
perpttaato  his  dynaaty.  Bueh  fiMts  are  not  faidiea- 
tive  of  any  desin  on  the  part  of  the  Israelites  at 
that  time  to  be  ruled  by  kings.  There  was  no 
daep-rooted  natkmal  tendency  to  monarchy  which 
soold  aceount  for  the  observation  in  Gen.  xxzvi.  on 
the  part  of  a  writer  who  lived  centuries  before  a 
mooarehy  was  established.  It  is  impossible  not  to 
ltd  in  the  words,  as  EwaU  observes,  that  the  nar- 
rator almost  envies  Edom  because  she  had  epjoyed 
the  blessings  of  a  reguhtf  wdl-ordered  kingdom  so 
long  before  Israel.  An  historical  remark  of  thb 
kind,  It  must  be  remembered,  is  widdy  difftrent 
task  the  provision  made  in  Deuteronomy  for  the 
poBiibie  case  thai  at  some  kter  time  a  monardiy 
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would  be  established.  It  is  one  thing  i.  r  a  writer 
firaming  kws,  which  are  to  be  the  heritage  of  his 
people  and  the  basis  of  thdr  constitution  for  all 
time,  to  prescribe  what  shall  be  done  when  they 
shall  deet  a  king  to  leign  over  them.  It  is  ancther 
thing  for  a  writer  comparing  the  condition  ot  an- 
other country  with  his  own  to  say  that  the  one  had 
a  monarchical  form  of  government  long  before  the 
other.  The  one  might  be  the  dictate  of  a  wise  sa- 
gacity forecasting  the  fhture;  the  other  could  only 
be  said  at  a  time  when  both  nations  alike  were  gov- 
erned by  kings.  In  the  former  case  we  might  even 
recognize  a  spirit  of  prophecy:  in  the  latter  this  is 
out  of  the  question.  Either  then  we  must  admit 
that  the  book  of  Genesis  did  not  exist  as  a  whole 
tiU  the  times  of  David  and  Solomon,  or  we  must 
regard  this  particular  verse  as  the  interpolation  of 
a  later  editor.  And  this  last  is  not  so  improbable 
a  supposition  as  Yaihinger  would  represent  it. 
Perfectly  true  it  is  that  the  whole  genealogical  ta- 
ble coukl  have  been  no  later  addition :  It  is  maiii- 
featlj  an  integral  part  of  the  book.  But  the  worda 
in  question,  ver.  31,  may  have  been  inserted  later 
from  the  genealogical  table  in  1  Chr.  i.  43 ;  and  if 
so,  it  may  have  h&em  introduced  by  Esra  in  his  re* 
visiun  of  the  Law.o 

Similar  remarks  may  perhaps  apply  to  Lev.  xviii. 
28:  *-That  the  land  fipue  not  you  out  also  when 
ye  defile  it,  as  it  ^med  out  the  wtion  that  lont  6e- 
fore  you.**  This  undoubtedly  sssumes  the  occupa- 
tion of  the  Land  of  Canaan  by  the  Israelites.  The 
great  difficulty  connected  with  this  passage,  how- 
ever, is  that  it  is  not  a  supplementary  remark  of 
the  writer's,  but  that  the  words  are  tiie  words  o( 
God  directing  Moses  what  he  is  to  say  to  the  chil- 
dren of  Israel  (ver.  1).  And  this  is  not  set  aside 
even  if  we  suppose  the  book  to  have  been  written, 
not  by  Moses,  but  by  one  of  the  dders  after  the 
entrance  into  Canaan. 

(6.)  In  several  instances  older  names  ofptace§ 
give  phu»  to  those  which  came  later  into  use  in 
Canaan.  In  Gen.  ziv.  14,  and  in  Deut.  zzxiv.  1, 
occurs  the  name  of  the  well-known  city  of  Dan. 
But  in  Josh.  xiz.  47  we  are  distinctly  told  that 
this  name  was  given  to  what  was  originally  called 
licshem  (or  Laish)  by  the  children  of  Dan  after 
they  had  wrested  it  finom  the  Canaanites.  The 
same  account  is  repeated  still  more  circumstantially 
in  Judg.  xriii.  27-29,  where  it  is  positively  asserted 
that  "  the  name  of  the  city  was  Laish  at  the  first.** 
It  Is  natural  that  the  city  should  be  called  Dan  in 
Deut.  xxxiv.,  as  that  is  a  passage  written  beyond 
all  doubt  after  the  occupation  of  the  T.And  of  Ca- 
naan by  the  Israelites.  But  in  Genesis  we  can  only 
fairly  account  for  its  appearance  by  supposing  that 
the  old  name  Laish  originally  stood  in  the  MS., 
and  that  Dan  was  substituted  for  it  on  some  bter 
revision.     [Dam.] 

In  Josh.  ziv.  16  (comp.  zv.  13,  54)  and  Judg.  i 
10  we  are  told  that  the  original  name  of  Hebron 
before  the  conquest  of  Canaan  was  Klijath-Arba. 
In  Gen.  zziii.  S  the  older  name  occurs,  and  the 
ezplanatlon  is  added  (evidently  by  some  one  who 
wrote  later  than  the  occupation  of  Canaan),  **  the 
same  is  Hebron.**  In  Gen.  ziii.  18  we  find  the 
name  of  Hebron  standing  afene  and  without  any 
explanation.    Hence  KeU  supposes  that  this  was 


zIt.  Aunishss  a  ouaious  Inslaaes  of  the 
way  in  whiah  a  pawage  may  be  totrodneed  Intoanaar^ 
Msr  book.  8t  Paul,  quoting  this  paahn  in  Bom.  ill. 
10,  s«l||of  ns  otbsr  paassflss  of  Sozlptars  to  his  qoota- 

1A8 


tlon.    Hsnee  the  LXZ.  have 

sagas  ftmn  the  Bplstle  into  the  Psalm,  and  havs  bass 

Mlowed  by  the  Ynlg.  and  Aiab. 
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lk»  origiua]  name,  tiiat  the  pliwe  cuoe  to  be  oftUed 
Kiij«ih-Arh«  in  the  intenral  between  Abmhem  aod 
lloeee,  aod  that  lo  the  time  of  Jeahiw  it  was  cue- 
kumarj  to  ipeak  of  it  bj  tta  aneient  ixiataad  of  its 
luore  modern  oanie.  Thii  is  not  aii  imponible 
•uppotiUon;  but  it  la  own  obvious  to  explain  the 
apparent  anachionisni  as  tlie  oonwtioii  of  a  later 
editor,  espeeiaUy  as  the  correction  is  actuallj  ^ven 
in  BO  many  irords  iii  the  other  passace  (niii.  2). 

Another  Instance  of  a  similar  Idud  is  the  oecur- 
renoe  of  Hormah  in  Num.  xiv.  46,  xzi.  1-3,  com- 
pared with  Judg.  I.  17.  It  may  be  accounted  ibr, 
Lowerer,  thus:  In  Num.  xxi.  8  we  have  the  ori- 
gin of  the  name  explained.  The  book  of  Numbers 
was  written  Uter  than  this,  and  oonsequmtly,  even 
in  spealiing  of  an  earlier  event  which  took  place  at 
the  same  spot,  the  writer  misrht  apply  the  name, 
though  at  that  point  of  the  history  it  had  not  been 
given.  Then  in  Judg.  i.  17  we  have  the  Cananmte 
name  Zephath  (for  the  Canaanites  naturally  would 
not  have  adopted  the  Hebrew  name  given  in  token 
of  their  victory),  and  are  reminded  at  the  same 
time  of  the  original  Hebrew  designation  given  ui 
the  WiklemesB. 

So  fiur,  then,  judging  the  work  simply  by  what 
we  find  in  it,  there  is  abundant  evidence  to  show 
that,  though  the  main  bulk  of  it  is  Mosaic,  oertain 
detached  pGrtiona  of  it  are  of  later  growth  We 
are  not  obliged,  because  of  the  bite  date  of  these 

C>rtions,  to  bring  down  the  rest  of  the  book  to 
ter  times.  This  is  contrary  to  the  express  claim 
advanced  by  laige  portions  at  least  to  be  from  Mo- 
sea,  and  to  other  evidence,  both  literary  and  bia- 
torieal,  in  fiivor  of  a  Mosaic  origin.  On  the  other 
hand,  when  we  remember  how  entirely  during  some 
periods  of  Jewish  history  the  Law  seems  to  have 
been  forgotten,  and  again  how  neeesaary  it  would 
be  after  the  seventy  years  of  exile  to  expbUn  some 
of  its  archaisms  and  to  add  here  and  there  short 
notes  to  make  it  more  intelligible  to  the  people, 
nothing  can  be  more  natural  than  to  suppose  that 
such  later  additions  were  made  by  Exn  and  Nehe- 
miah. 

III.  We  are  now  to  consider  the  evidence  l^-ing 
outside  of  the  i*entateach  itself,  which  bean  upon 
its  authorship  and  the  probable  date  of  its  compo- 
sition. This  evidence  is  of  three  kinds :  fint,  direct 
menUon  of  the  work  as  already  existing  in  the  later 
books  of  the  Bible ;  secondly,  the  existence  of  a  book 
substantially  the  same  as  the  present  Pentateuch 
smongst  the  Samaritans;  and,  lastly,  allusiona  less 
iirect,  auch  as  historical  references,  quotations,  and 
the  like,  wliich  presuppose  its  existence. 

1.  We  have  direct  evidence  for  the  authorship 
of  the  Law  in  Josh.  i.  7,  8,  **  aocordiog  to  all  the 
Law  which  Mosea  my  sen-ant  commanded  thee,** 
—  ««ihis  book  of  the  Law  shall  not  depart  out  of 
thy  mouth,"— and  viu.  31,  34,  xxiU.  6  (in  xxiv. 
26, ''  the  book  of  the  Law  of  God  "),  in  all  which 
plaees  Moses  is  said  to  have  written  it.  This  agrees 
with  what  we  have  already  seen  respecting  Deuter- 
onomy and  oertain  other  portions  of  the  Pentateuch 
which  are  ascribed  in  the  Pentateuch  itself  to  Mo- 
5BS.     They  cannot,  however,  be  cited  aa  proving 

hat  the  Pentateuch  in  ita  present  form  and  in  aU 
its  parts  is  Mosaic. 

llie  book  of  Judges  does  not  speak  of  the  book 
of  the  Law.  A  reason  may  be  alleged  for  this 
diiftraoce  between  the  books  of  Joshua  and  Judges. 
In  the  eyea  of  Joshua,  the  iriend  and  immediate 
msesssor  of  ^loaes,  the  Law  would  posMss  nn- 
ipMikable  vafaia.    It  waa  to  be  hia  guide  aa  the 
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Gaptabi  of  the  peopb,  and  on  the  hmia  c  f  the  l^m 
waslorestallthelifeofthe  people  bodi  eiril  bmI 
i«Ugioiia,inthe]aDdofOanaan.  He  had  reesivad, 
moreover,  from  God  Himself,  an  express  cluMge  la 
observe  and  do  according  to  all  that  waa  written  m 
the  Law.  Hence  we  arenot  surprised  at  the  piiom« 
incnt  position  which  it  ocenpies  in  the  book  which 
tells  us  of  the  eqikiMa  of  Joshua.  In  the  book  ol 
Judges  on  the  other  hand,  a'hsre  we  see  the  natiosi 
departing  widely  from  the  Mosaic  inatitntaona,  hf^ 
ing  into  idolatry,  and  tailing  under  the  pow«r  of 
foreign  oppressors,  the  abaenee  of  aU  mention  of  tkt 
Book  of  the  Law  Is  eaaily  to  be  aceounted  ler. 

It  is  a  little  remarkable,  howerer,  that  bo  4i>«4 
mention  of  it  ocoun  in  the  books  of  Vmm  cL  Gob- 
sidcriog  the  express  provinon  made  f  jr  a  wmatdkf 
in  Deuteronomy,  we  should  have  evpeeted  that  tu 
the  fint  appointmoit  of  a  king  some  icfcrewea 
would  have  been  made  to  the  requireBDcata  of  Um 
Iaw.  a  prophet  like  Samuel,  we  might  have 
thought,  couM  not  M  to  direct  the  attention  ol 
the  newly  made  king  to  the  Book  in  aoeordanoa 
with  which  he  was  to  goven.  Bui.  it  h*.  did  thk^ 
the  history  does  not  tdl  us  so;  though  there  am, 
it  ifc  true,  allusMMis  which  can  only  be  interpreted 
on  the  supposition  that  the  Iaw  was  known.  The 
first  mention  of  the  Law  of  Moees  after  the  eitab- 
liahment  of  the  monarchy  is  in  David's  chaige  to 
his  son  Solomon,  on  hia  death-bed  (1  K.  IL  8). 
From  that  passage  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  iW 
vid  had  hiiuself  framed  his  rule  in  acoordanee  with 
it,  and  was  desirous  that  bis  son  should  du  fJie 
same.  The  worda  **  aa  it  is  written  ui  the  Law  of 
Moees,"  show  that  some  portion,  at  any  rate,  ol 
our  present  Pentateuch  is  lefened  to,  and  that  the 
Law  waa  received  as  the  Law  of  Moses.  The  alin- 
sion,  too,  seems  to  be  to  perts  of  Deuteronomy,  aod 
thereiore  favors  the  Mosaic  authorship  of  that  book. 
In  viii.  9,  we  are  told  that  ^  there  was  nothing  in 
the  ark  save  the  two  tables  of  stone  a-bieh  Mc 
put  there  at  Honb.**  In  riii.  63,  Sobmon 
the  words,  **  Ai  thou  spakeat  by  the  baud  of  Mc 
thy  servant ; "  but  the  refierenoe  is  too  general  to 
prove  anything  aa  to  the  authorship  of  the  Pentn- 
teuch.  The  reference  may  be  either  to  Ex.  xiz.  &, 
6,  or  to  Deut.  xiv.  2. 

In  2  K.  xl.  13, «'  the  tesUniony  **  is  put  into  the 
hands  of  Joaah  at  his  coronation,  lliia  mnat 
have  been  a  book  containing  either  the  whole  of  the 
Moaaic  Law,  or  at  least  the  Book  of  Denteranoniy, 
a  copy  of  which,  aa  we  have  seen,  the  king  was  ex- 
pected to  make  with  hia  own  hand  at  the  time  ol 
Ilia  aocsssion. 

In  the  Books  of  Chronicles  lar  more  froqoent 
mention  is  made  of  *«  the  Iaw  of  Jehovah,"  or 
*«  the  book  of  the  Law  of  Moses:  *'  — a  fact  which 
may  be  accounted  for  partly  by  the  priestly  elaa^- 
acter  of  those  hooka.  Thus  we  find  David*a  prep- 
aration for  the  worship  of  God  is  •^aoeording  to  the 
Iaw  of  Jehovah  *'  (1  Chr.  xvL  40).  In  his  chsqp 
to  Sok)moo  occur  tlie  words  ^*  the  Law  of  Jehovah 
thy  God,  the  sUtutss  and  the  JudgmeoU  which  Je- 
hovah chaiged  Moses  with  concerning  Israel"  (xxii. 
19,  18).  In  2  Chr.  xii.  it  is  said  that  Kehoboam 
^  forrook  the  Law  of  Jehovah:  '*  in  xiv.  4,  that 
Asa  commanded  Jodah  *•  to  aeek  Jehovah  the  God 
of  their  fathers,  and  to  do  the  Law  and  the  eoB»> 
mandment.*'  In  xv.  8,  the  prophet  Azhriah  re 
minds  Asa  that  **  now  for  a  lo^  season  laraal  faalh 
been  without  the  tnie  God,  and  without  a  itnd^ 
mg  friui^  and  without  Ln»; "  and  in  xviL  9,  «e 
fliid  Jeheahapfant  nppoinlhig  esrtsin 
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with  priMto  and  Lsvitai,  to  teMh:  "thsy 
hmgki  in  Jndali,  and  bad  the  book  of  the  Law  of 
Jihotah  with  them/*  In  xxv.  4,  Amaxiah  is  laid 
lo  have  aeted  in  a  partieolar  initance  **  at  it  ii 
written  in  the  Law  in  the  book  of  Moiet.'*  In 
tzzi.  3,  4,  SI,  HeKekiah*8  regulations  are  ezprealy 
■dd  to  hare  been  in  aoeordanoe  with  ^  the  Law  of 
Jehovah."  In  mlii.  8,  the  writer  is  quoting  the 
word  of  God  in  refcrenoe  to  the  Temple  —  **so 
that  they  will  take  heed  to  do  all  that  I  have  oom- 
maaded  them,  aooordtng  to  the  whole  Law  and  the 
■tatDtee,  and  the  ordinanoes  by  the  hand  of  Moses.'* 
In  xxxir.  14,  oocun  the  memorable  passage  in 
wfaidi  HiUdah  the  priest  b  said  to  have  **  found  a 
book  of  the  I^w  of  Jehovah  (given)  by  Moses." 
lids  happened  in  the  eighteenth  year  of  the  reign 
ef  Joaiah.  And  aeeordhig^y  we  are  told  in  zxzv. 
98,  that  Joslah^s  life  bad  teen  regukted  in  accord- 
anoe  with  that  wfaleh  was  **  written  in  the  Law  of 
Jdiovah." 

In  luwa  and  Nebendah  we  have  mention  several 
limes  made  of  the  Law  of  Moses,  and  here  there  can 
be  no  donbt  that  oar  present  Pentateuch  is  meant; 
tat  we  have  no  reason  to  suppose  that  any  hter 
revfsloii  of  it  took  plaoe.  At  this  time,  then,  the 
existing  Pentaleueh  vrss  regarded  as  the  work  of 
Moses.  Eara  iii.  9,  «*  as  it  is  written  in  the  Law  of 
Moses  the  man  of  God;"  vi.  18,  «•  as  it  Is  vnritten  in 
the  book  of  Moses; "  vii.  6,  Ru«,  it  is  said,  *'  was 
a  ready  scribe  in  the  Iaw  of  Moses."  In  Neh. 
L  7,  die.,  **the  commandmeuts,  Judgments,  etc., 
wUdi  Thou  oominaiidedst  Thy  sen-ant  Moses,"  viii. 
1,  Ac.,  we  hax-e  the  remarkable  account  of  the  read- 
ing of  »  the  book  of  the  Law  of  Moses."  See  aUo 
iz.  8, 14,  ziii.  1-8. 

The  books  of  Ghfonidel,  though  undoubtedly 
baaed  upon  aneieat  reoordB,  are  probably  in  their 
present  form  as  late  as  the  Ume  of  Eira.  Hence  it 
might  be  supposed  that  If  the  reference  is  to  the 
present  Pentateuch  in  Ezra,  the  present  Pentateuch 
must  also  be  referred  to  in  Chronicles.  But  this 
does  not  follow.  The  book  of  Ezra  speaks  of 
the  Law  as  it  existed  in  the  time  of  the  writer: 
the  books  of  Chronicles  speak  of  it  as  it  existed 
tong  before.  Hence  the  author  of  the  latter  (who 
may  have  been  ICara)  in  making  mention  of  the  Law 
of  Moses  refers  of  course  to  that  recension  of  it 
which  existed  at  the  particular  periods  over  which 
his  history  travels.  SubOttiUiaUy^  no  doubt,  it  was 
the  same  book;  and  there  was  no  special  reason 
why  the  Cbronider  shook!  tell  us  of  any  correetk>ns 
and  additions  n-hiefa  in  the  course  of  time  had  been 
hitroduoed  into  it 

In  Dan.  ix.  11,  18,  the  Law  of  Moses  is  men. 
tiooed,  and  here  again,  a  book  differing  in  nothing 
from  our  present  Pentateuch  is  probably  meant. 

Three  are  sJl  the  passages  of  the  Old  Testament 
Ostton  hi  which  *<  the  Law  of  Moses,"  **  the  book 
uf  the  Iaw,"  or  such  like  expressions  occur,  de- 
noting the  existence  of  a  particular  book,  the  au- 
ftfirsUp  of  which  vrss  ascribed  to  Moses.  In  the 
Prophets  and  in  the  Pkalms,  though  there  are  many 
illusions  to  tlie  Law,  eridently  as  a  written  docu- 
ment, there  are  none  as  to  its  authorship.  But 
te  evidsnce  hitherto  adduced  ftom  the  historical 
looks  Is  tmquestionably  strong;  first  in  fevorof  an 


a  nil  a  enrioos  and  Interesting  feot,  for  the  knowl- 
iSgs  of  which  we  are  indebted  to  Sir  H.  BawUneon, 
tiat  Sargon  psnstrated  fer  into  the  interior  of  AraUa, 
•Bfi  eanying  off  seveml  Arabian  tribes,  settled  ttam 
•%  ISHirta.    tbls  ajq^iyns  how  Oeshsm  ths  Arabka 
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eariy  existence  of  the  main  body  of  the  Pentaleueh 
—  more  particulariy  of  Qenesis  and  the  legal  pot 
ttons  of  the  remaining  books;  and  next,  as  showing 
a  univenal  belief  amongst  tlie  Jews  that  the  woik 
was  written  by  Moses. 

2.  Conclusive  proof  of  the  early  composition  o( 
the  Pentateuch,  it  has  been  aigued,  exists  in  thi 
feet  that  the  Samaritans  had  their  own  copies  of  it, 
not  difibring  very  materially  from  those  posssssed 
by  the  Jews,  except  in  a  few  passages  which  had 
probably  been  puipoeely  tampered  with  and  altered ; 
such  for  instance  as  Ex.  xit  40;  Dent,  xxvii.  4. 
The  Samaritans,  it  is  said,  must  have  derived  their 
Book  of  the  Uw  from  the  Ten  IMbes,  whose  knd 
they  occupied;  on  the  other  hand,  it  is  out  of  tha 
question  to  suppose  that  the  Ten  Tribes  wouk)  bt 
willing  to  accept  rdigious  books  from  the  Two 
Hence  the  oondnsion  seems  to  be  irresistible  that 
the  Pentateuch  must  have  existed  m  its  present 
form  before  the  sepantion  of  Israel  ih)m  Judah; 
the  oidy  part  of  the  O.  T.  which  was  the  common 
heritage  of  both. 

If  this  point  could  be  satisfectorily  established, 
we  should  have  a  limit  of  time  in  one  direction  for 
the  compoeition  of  the  Pentateuch.     It  could  not 
have  been  later  than  the  times  of  the  eariiest  kinga. 
It  must  hare  been  earlier  than  the  reign  of  Sokmion, 
and  indeed  than  that  of  Saul.    The  history  becomes 
at  tills  point  so  full,  that  it  is  scarcely  credible  that 
a  measure  so  important  as  the  codification  of  the 
Law,  if  it  bad  taken  place,  could  have  been  passed 
over  in  silence.     Let  us,  then,  examine  the  evidence. 
What  proof  is  there  that  the  Samaritans  received 
the  Pentateuch  from  the  Ten  Tribes?     According 
to  2  K.  xvii.  24-41,  the  Samaritans  were  originally 
heathen  colonists  belonging  to  difierent  Assyrian  aB# 
Arabian  «  tribes,  who  were  transplanted  by  Shafan*- 
neser  to  oecupy  the  room  of  the  Israelites  whom  he 
had  carried  away  captive.     It  is  evident,  however, 
that  a  considerable  portion  of  the  original  Israelitish 
popuktion  must  still  have  remained  in  the  cities  of 
Samaria.      For  we  find  (2  Chr.  xxx.  1-20)  that 
Hesekiah  invited  the  remnant  of  the  Ten  Tribes 
who  were  in  the  land  of  Israel  to  come  to  the  great 
Passover  which   he  celebrated,  and   the  different 
tribes  are  mentioned  (w.  10,  11)  who  did,  or  did 
not  respond  to  the  invitation.     Later,  Esarhaddon 
adopted  the  policy  of  Shalmaneser  and  a  still  further 
deportation  took  place  (Ear.  iv.  2).    But  even  after 
this,  though  the  heathen  element  in  all  probability 
preponderated,  the  land  was  not  swept  clean  of  its 
original  inhabitants.     Joidah,  it  is  true,  did  nut, 
hke  HexekUh,  hivite  the  Samaritans  to  take  part  ii 
the  worship  at  Jerusalem.     But  finding  himself 
strong  enoui^h  to  disrqgaid  the  power  of  Assyria 
now  on  the  decline,  he  virtually  daimed  the  land  ol 
Israel  as  the  rightftil  apanage  of  Darid's  throne, 
adopted  energetic  measures  for  the  suppression  of 
idolatry,  and   even  eaEtemiinated   the  Samaritan 
priests.     But  what  Is  of  more  importance  as  show- 
ing that  some  portkm  of  the  Ten  Tribes  was  still 
left  in  the  knd,  is  the  fact,  that  when  the  oollectkm 
was  made  for  the  repairs  of  the  Temple,  we  are 
toM  that  the  Levites  gathered  the  money  **of  the 
hand  of  }fanatuh  and  Epkrnim^  and  ofaU  the  rem- 
nant  o/Iirael^**  as  well  as  »of  Judah  and  Benjamin  " 

came  to  oe  associated  with  Ssnballat  in  the  goveramea 
Jt  Judaa,  as  well  as  the  mention  of  Arabians  In  ths 
anny  of  Samaria  r  nittrtratloas  of  Hgyptian  Histwy,* 
•to.,  in  the  IVwis.  of  Roy.  Soe,  LU.y  1860,  part  i.  ff 
148, 149). 
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(I  Ckr.  izzir.  9).  And  so  alio,  after  the  diioof^ 
■7  of  the  Book  of  the  Law,  Joeteh  bonnd  not  only 
**  all  who  were  preeent  in  Judah  aiid  Beq{aimn  "  to 
•tand  to  the  covenant  contained  in  it,  but  he  "  took 
away  all  the  abominations  out  of  aU  the  ooontries 
that  pertained  to  the  chiidren  of  Jtrael,  and  made 
all  that  were  present  in  firaei  to  serve,  even  to 
serve  Jehosah  their  God.  And  all  his  days  they 
departed  not  from  serving  Jehovah  the  God  of  their 
/atheit''  (2  Chr.  zxxiv.  82,  33). 

Later  yet,  during  the  vice-royalty  of  Gedaliah, 
we  find  still  tho  same  feeling  manifested  on  the  part 
Of  the  Ten  Tribes  which  had  shown  itself  under  He*- 
tUah  and  Josiah.  Eighty  devotees  from  Sheehem, 
from  Shik>h,  and  from  Samaria,  came  with  all  the 
signs  of  mourning,  and  bearing  offerings  in  their 
hand,  to  the  Temple  at  Jerusalem.  They  thus  tee- 
tifled  both  then-  sorrow  for  the  desoliitkm  that  had 
eome  upon  it,  and  their  readiness  to  take  a  part  in 
the  wonhip  there,  now  that  order  was  restored. 
And  this,  it  may  be  reasonably  presumed,  was  only 
one  party  out  of  many  who  came  on  a  like  errand. 
AU  these  &cts  prove  that,  so  far  was  the  intercourse 
•etweeu  Judah  and  the  remnant  of  Israel  from  being 
embittered  by  religk>us  animosities,  that  it  was  the 
religious  bond  that  bound  them  together.  Hence 
it  would  have  been  quite  possible  during  any  por- 
tion of  this  period  for  the  mixed  Samaritan  popu- 
lation to  have  received  the  Law  from  the  Jews. 

This  is  far  more  probable  than  that  copies  of  the 
Pentateuch  should  have  been  preserved  aurangal 
those  fomilies  of  the  Ten  Tribes  who  had  either 
SKaped  when  the  land  was  shaven  by  the  razor 
of  the  king  of  Assyria,  or  who  had  straggled  back 
thither  from  their  exile.  If  e\'en  in  Jerusalem 
iiaelf  the  Book  of  the  I^w  was  so  scarce,  and  had 
been  so  forgotten,  that  the  pious  king  Josiah  knew 
oothhig  of  its  contents  till  it  was  accidentally  dis- 
eovered;  still  less  probable  is  it  that  in  Israel, 
given  up  to  idolatry  and  wasted  by  invasions,  any 
copies  of  it  should  have  sunived. 

On  the  whole,  we  shoiUd  be  led  to  inibr  tliat 
there  had  been  a  gradual  fusion  of  the  heathen 
settlers  with  the  original  inhabitants.  At  first  the 
former,  who  regarded  Jehovah  as  only  a  local  and 
national  deity  like  one  of  their  own  fidse  gods, 
endeavored  to  appease  Him  by  adopting  in  part 
the  religious  worship  of  the  nation  whose  land  they 
occupied.  They  did  this  in  the  first  instance,  not 
by  mixing  with  the  resident  population,  but  by 
jending  to  the  king  of  Assyria  for  one  of  the  Is- 
raelitlsb  priests  who  had  been  carried  captive.  But 
•n  process  of  time,  the  amalgamation  of  races  be- 
came complete,  and  the  worship  of  Jehovah  super- 
seded tlie  wonhip  of  idols,  as  u  erident  both  fh>m 
the  wi«h  of  the  Samaritans  to  join  in  the  Temple 
v<wship  idler  the  Captivity,  and  firom  the  absence 
.if  all  idolatrous  s)'mbols  on  Gerizim.  So  fer,  then, 
the  history  leaves  us  altoi^ether  in  doubt  as  to  the 
ime  at  which  the  Pentateuch  was  received  by  the 
Samaritans.  Copies  of  it  might  have  been  left  in 
Ihe  northern  kingdom  after  Shalmaneser^s  invasbn, 
though  this  U  hajrdly  probable;  or  they  might  have 
iMen  introduced  thither  during  the  rdigious  reforms 
of  Heiekiah  or  J«)8iah. 

But  the  actual  condition  of  the  Samaritan  Pen- 
laieuoh  is  against  any  such  supposition.  It  agrees 
x>  rsmarLbtily  with  the  existing  Hebrew  Pentateueh, 
sod  that,  too,  in  those  passages  which  are  inaai- 
fcsUy  interpolations  and  corrections  as  late  as  the 
•Ime  of  Eiora,  that  we  must  look  for  some  other 
\0AoA  to  which  to  refer  the  ^doptkn  of  the  Books 
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of  Moees  by  the  Samaritaoa.  This  we  ibd  t§m 
the  Babyk>nish  exik,  ot  the  time  of  the  instill 
of  the  rival  wonhip  on  Gerinm.  Till  the 
fh>m  Babylon  there  ia  no  evidence  that  the 
itans  regarded  the  Jewa  with  any  estraordinaiy 
dislike  or  hostility.  But  the  manifest  distrust  and 
suspicion  with  which  Mehemiah  met  their  advanees 
when  he  was  rebuilding  the  walla  of  Jerusalem  pro- 
voked their  wrath.  f>om  this  time  forward,  tb^ 
were  declared  and  open  enemies.  The  quaml  bo. 
tween  the  two  nations  was  ftirthcr  aggnvated  by 
the  determfaiation  of  Nebemiah  to  break  off  aU  moiw 
riages  which  liad  been  contracted  between  Jewa  ani 
Samaritans.  Msnsisfh  the  brother  of  the  h  gi- 
priest  (so  Joaephus  calls  him,  AnL  si.  7,  §  2\  and 
himself  acting  high-priest,  was  cue  of  the  oflen  era 
He  ref^ised  to  divorce  his  wife,  aiid  took  refuge  with 
his  fetheiHn-Iaw  ^nHll't^  whoeooaoled  him  for  the 
loss  of  his  priestly  privily  in  Jerusalsm  by  making 
him  high-priest  of  the  mw  Samaritan  temple  on 
Gerjidm.  With  Manasseh  many  other  apostate  Jewe 
who  refused  to  divoroe  their  wives,  fled  to  Soowiia. 
It  seema  highly  probable  that  these  men  took  the 
Pentateuch  with  them,  and  adopted  it  as  the  baas 
of  the  new  religious  system  which  they  inaugurated. 
A  full  discussion  of  this  question  would  be  out  cf 
place  here.  It  is  sufficient  merely  to  show  bow  fer 
the  existence  of  a  Samaritan  Pentateuch,  not  mate- 
rially diflfaring  from  the  Hebrew  Pentatendi,  bears 
upon  the  question  of  the  antiquity  of  the  latter. 
Ajad  we  incline  to  the  view  of  Prideauz  {CotmecL 
book  vi.  chap.  iii«),  that  the  Sanuritan  Pentateoeh 
was  in  feet  a  transcript  of  Ecra's  revised  copy.  The 
same  view  ia  virtiMlly  adopted  by  GMenins  {Ih 
Pent,  Sam.  pp.  8,  9). 

8.  We  are  now  to  ooniider  evidence  of  a  more 
indirect  kind,  which  bears  not  so  much  on  the 
Mosaic  authorship  as  on  the  early  existence  of  the 
wOTk  as  a  whole.  Iliis  last  circumstanee,  how- 
ever, if  satisfeetorily  made  ont,  is,  indirectly  at 
least,  an  aigument  that  Moees  wrote  the  Pentstwch 
Heiigstenbeig  has  tried  to  show  that  all  the  latci 
books,  by  thSr  aUusrans  and  quotations,  presappoas 
the  existence  of  the  Books  of  the  Law.  He  tnoea, 
moreox-er,  the  influence  of  the  Law  upon  the  whols 
life,  civil  and  religMua,  of  the  nation  after  their 
settlement  in  the  land  of  Canaan.  He  sees  its 
spirit  transf^ised  into  aU  the  national  iiteratme, 
historical,  poetic,  and  prophetical:  he  argues  that 
except  on  the  basis  of  the  Pentateuch  as  already 
existing  before  the  entrance  of  the  laraelitea  into 
Canaan,  the  whole  of  their  history  after  the  oeeu- 
pation  of  the  land  becomes  an  inexplicable  csiignuL 
It  is  impossible  not  to  fbel  that  this  line  of  proof 
is,  if  established,  peculiarly  convincing,  just  in  pro- 
portion as  it  b  indireot  and  informal,  and  beyond 
the  reach  of  the  ordinary  weapona  of  criticism. 

Now,  beyond  all  doubt,  there  are  numeroua  nioit 
striking  references  both  in  the  Prophets  and  in  ths 
books  of  Kings  to  passages  which  are  found  in  our 
present  Pentateuch.  One  thing  at  least  is  certain, 
that  the  theory  of  men  like  Von  Bohlen,  Vatke,  and 
others,  who  suppose  the  Pentateuch  to  have  been 
written  in  the  times  of  the  httest  kings,  is  utterly 
absurd.  It  is  estaMished  in  the  most  convincing 
manner  that  the  legal  portions  of  the  Pontaten^ 
already  existed  in  writing  before  the  separation  of 
the  two  kingdoms.  Even  sa  regards  the  historical 
portions,  there  are  often  in  the  buter  books  almost 
verbal  coincidenoes  of  expression,  which  render  it 
more  than  probaUB  that  these  also  existed  in  writinf 
All  this  hM  been  aigued  with  much  leamiqg,  ths 
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•Oil  Mefiitigable  ramroh,  and  in  some  insUnoet 
irttti  gnat  tuocen  by  Hengilenbeig  in  his  AtdkentU 
4m  Ptmtaievcht.  We  will  ntitfy  oufkItcs  with 
pointiiig  oat  some  of  Um  mott  striking  pMsngct  in 
irhieii  the  ooincidenoet  between  the  later  books  and 
Ibe  Pentateoeh  (omitting  Deateronomy  for  the 
pneant)  appear. 

Id  Joel,  who  prophetied  only  in  tho  kingdom  of 
Jndab;  in  Amoa,  who  prophesied  in  both  king- 
doms; and  in  Hoaea,  whose  ministry  was  oonfinal 
lo  lanel,  we  find  reftnnces  which  imply  the  exist- 
esee  of  a  written  oode  of  laws.  The  following  com- 
parison of  passages  may  satisfy  os  on  this  point: 
/od  tt.  2  with  Es.  s.  14;  ii.  3  with  Gen.  ii.  8,  9 
(oonp.  xiii.  10);  U.  17  with  Num.  xir.  18;  U.  20 
wUh  £x.  z.  19;  Ui.  1  [ii.  28,  E.  V.]  with  Gen.  vi. 
12;  iL  13  with  Ex.  zzzir.  6;  It.  [iti.]  18  with 
Nnm.'zzT.  1. — Again,  Amoa  ii.  2  with  Num.  zzi. 
28;  ii.  7  with  Ex.  zziii.  8,  Ler.  zx.  8;  U.  8  with 
Ex.  xxii.  25,  Ac.;  ti.  9  with  Nnm.  xiii.  32,  Ac; 
fii.  7  with  Gen.  xviiL  17;  iv.  4  with  Lev.  xxiv.  3, 
and  Dent  xir.  28,  xxtL  12;  ▼.  12  with  Num. 
xxxT.  81  (comp.  Ex.  xxiii.  8  and  Am.  ii.  7);  r.  17 
with  Ex.  xii.  12;  t.  21,  Ac.  with  Num.  xxix.  85, 
Ler.  xzUi.  38;  vi.  1  with  Num.  i.  17;  ri.  8  with 
Gen.  xzxrii.  26  (this  is  probably  the  reference: 
HeDgBtenberg*8  is  wrong);  vi.  8  with  Lev.  xxvi. 
19;  vi  14  with  Num.  xxxiv.  8;  viii.  8  with  Ex. 
xxi.  2,  Lev.  xxv.  39;  ix.  18  with  l^ev.  xx^.  3-6 
(comp.  Ex.  iii.  8).  —  Again,  Hoeea  i.  2  with  I^ev. 
sx.  6-7;  ii.  1  [i.  10]  with  (Sen.  xxii.  17,  xxxii.  12; 
n.  2  [i.  11]  with  Kx.  i.  10;  til.  2  with  Ex.  xxi.  32; 
iv.  8  with  Lev.  vi.  17,  Ao.,  and  vii.  1,  Ac.;  ir.  10 
with  Jjev.  xxvi.  26;  iv.  17  with  Ex.  xzxti.  9,  10; 
V.  8  with  Ex.  X.  9;  vi.  2  with  (}en.  xvii.  18;  vii.  8 
with  Ex.  xxxiv.  12-18;  xii.  8  [A.  V.  6]  with  Ex. 
lit  16;  xii.  10  [9]  with  Lev.  xxiii.  43;  xii.  16  [14] 
with  (sen.  ix.  5. 

In  the  books  of  Khigs  we  have  also  references  as 
ibOowi:  1  K.  XX.  42  to  Lev.  xxvii.  29;  xxi.  3  to 
Lev.  xxv.  23,  Num.  xixri  8;  xxi.  10  to  Num. 
xzxv.  30,  comp.  Dent.  xvii.  8,  7,  xix.  16:  xxii  17 
to  Num.  xxvii.  18,  17.  —  2  K.  iii.  20  to  Ex.  xxix. 
38,  Ac ;  iv.  1  to  I^ev.  xxv.  89,  Ac ;  v.  27  to  Ex. 
iv.  8,  Num.  xu.  10;  vi.  18  to  Gen.  xix.  11 ;  vi.  28 
lo  Lev.  xxri.  29;  vii.  2,  19  to  (3en.  vii  11;  vU.  3 
to  Lev.  xiiL  48  (comp.  Num.  v.  8). 

But  now  it,  as  appeals  from  the  examination  of 
all  the  extant  Jewish  literature,  the  Pentateuch 
existed  as  a  canonical  book;  if,  moreover,  it  was  a 
book  so  wdl  known  that  its  words  had  become 
bousriiold  words  among  the  people;  and  if  the 
prophets  could  appeal  to  it  as  a  recognized  and 
wrQ-known  document,  —  bow  cornea  it  to  pass  that 
in  tlie  reign  of  Josiah,  one  of  the  latest  kings,  its 
siiateoce  as  a  canonical  book  seems  to  have  been 
ihnoet  forgotten  ?  Yet  such  was  evidently  the  &ct 
rhe  circumstancea,  as  narrated  in  2  Chr.  xxxiv. 
14,  Ac,  were  these:  In  the  eighteenth  year  of 
lit  reign,  the  king,  wlio  had  already  taken  active 
•Maaores  for  the  suppression  of  idolatry,  determined 
10  execute  the  necessary  repain  of  the  Temple, 
vhich  had  become  seriously  diUpltated,  and  to  re- 
store the  worship  of  Jehovah  in  ita  purity.  He 
BODordin^y  directed  Hilklah  the  high  priest  to  take 
tbarge  of  the  moneys  that  were  contributed  for  the 

•  Sas  Mr.  Orove'S  vaiy  loteristfof  paper  on  Nablus 

ai  theSamailtaaa  in  flaeation  IbMrurj,  1881.   Bpaak- 

hg  ef  the  swlee  of  the  90m  kippkr  in  the  flaamritaa 

he  says  that  the  recitation  of  the  Penta- 

ttinragh  the  night,  **  without 
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porpoec  During  the  progress  of  tae  work,  lUl 
kiah,  who  was  busy  in  the  Temple,  came  upon 
copy  of  the  Book  of  the  Law  —  which  must  ban 
long  lain  neglected  and  foi^gotten  —  and  told  Sha- 
phan  the  scribe  of  his  discovery.  The  effect  pro 
duced  by  this  was  very  remaricable.  The  king,  ti 
whom  Shaphan  read  the  words  of  the  twok,  was 
filled  with  consternation  when  he  learnt  ibr  the 
first  time  how  for  the  nation  had  dcfarted  from 
the  Law  of  Jehovah.  He  sent  Hilkiah  and  <  then 
to  consult  the  prophetess  Huldah,  who  only  con* 
firmed  his  fears.  The  consequence  was  that  h9 
held  a  solemn  assembly  in  the  house  of  the  Lord, 
and  *<  read  in  their  ears  all  the  words  of  the  book 
of  the  covenant  that  was  found  in  the  bouse  of  tht 
Lord." 

How  are  we  to  explain  this  surprise  and  akim 
in  the  mind  of  Joaiah,  betraying  as  it  does  sueh 
utter  ignorance  of  the  Book  of  the  Law,  and  d 
the  severity  of  its  threatenings — exc^t  on  the  sup- 
position tliat  as  a  written  document  it  had  well- 
nigh  perished  ?  This  must  hare  been  the  case,  and 
it  is  not  so  extraordinary  a  fact  perhape  au  it  ap- 
pean  at  first  sight  It  is  quite  true  that  in  the 
reign  of  Jehoahaphat  pauis  had  been,  taken  to  make 
the  nation  at  huge  acquainted  with  the  Law.  That 
monareh  not  only  instituted  **  teaching  priests,** 
but  we  are  told  that  as  they  went  about  the  coun- 
try they  had  the  Book  of  the  Law  with  them. 
But  that  was  300  yean  before,  a  period  equal  to 
that  between  the  days  of  Luther  and  our  own; 
and  in  such  an  inter%-al  great  cliaiiges  must  ha\t 
taken  pbu».  It  is  true  that  in  the  reign  of  Ahas 
tlie  prophet  Isaiah  directed  the  people,  who  in  theit 
hopeless  infotuation  were  seeking  counsel  of  ventril- 
oquists and  necromancers,  to  turn  "  to  the  Law 
and  to  the  Testimony ;  "  and  Hezekiah,  who  sue- 
ceeded  Ahaz,  had  no  doubt  reigned  in  the  spirit  ol 
the  prophet's  advice.  But  the  next  monareh  wts 
t^ilty  of  outrageous  wickedness,  and  filled  Jerusa- 
iem  with  idols.  How  great  a  desolation  might  one 
wicked  prince  eifoct,  especially  duriug  a  lengthened 
reign !  To  this  we  must  add,  that  at  no  time,  in 
all  probability,  were  there  many  copies  of  the  Law 
existing  in  writing.  It  was  probably  Uien  the  cus- 
tom, as  it  still  is  in  the  East,  to  trust  largely  to 
the  memory  for  its  transmission.  Just  as  at  this 
day  in  Egypt,  penons  are  to  be  found,  even  illiter- 
ate in  oth^  respeets,  who  can  repeat  tira  whole 
Kuran  by  heart,  and  as  some  modem  Jews  are  able 
to  recite  the  whole  of  the  Five  Booits  of  Moses,''  so 
it  probably  was  then :  the  Iaw,  for  the  great  bulk 
of  the  nation,  was  orally  preserved  and  inculcated, 
llie  ritual  would  easily  be  perpetuated  by  tlie  mere 
force  of  observance,  though  much  of  it  doubtlesi 
became  pervedsd,  and  some  part  of  it  perhaps  ol>- 
solete,  through  the  neglect  of  the  priests.  Still  it 
is  against  the  perfunctory  and  lifeless  manner  ol 
their  wonhip,  not  against  their  total  neglect,  that 
the  burning  words  of  the  prophets  are  directed 
The  command  of  Moaes,  which  laid  upon  the  king 
the  obligation  of  making  a  copy  of  the  Ijiw  for 
himself,  bad  (^  course  long  been  disregarded.  Hen 
and  there  perhaps  only  some  prophet  or  righteous 
man  poasessed  a  copy  of  the  sacred  book.  The  bulk 
of  the  nation  were  without  it.    Nor  was  there  any 


tfai  feeble  lamp  whleh  on  evsiy  othw  olght  e« 
the  year  but  this  bums  in  front  of  the  holy  booksi 
The  two  priests  and  a  few  of  tbe  people  know  Uu 
whole  of  the  T^MUh  by  heart"  (p.  818). 
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why  copiet  aboyld  be  brought  under  the 
colioe  of  the  king.  We  may  undentand  this  by  a 
parallel  case.  How  eaay  it  would  have  been  in  our 
own  country,  before  the  invention  of  printing,  for  a 
•ImUar  circumstance  to  have  happened.  How  many 
copies,  do  %»e  suppose,  of  the  Soiptorei  were  made  ? 
Such  an  did  exist  would  be  in  the  hands  of  a  fow 
learned  uicn,  or  more  probably  in  the  libraries  of 
mouaeteries.o  lirm  after  a  translation,  like  Wyo- 
hflb's.  had  been  made,  the  peo|^  aa  a  whde  wouM 
know  nothing  whatever  of  the  Bible;  and  yet  they 
wero  a  Christian  people,  and  were  in  some  measure 
at  least  instructed  out  of  the  Scriptures,  though 
the  volume  itself  could  scarcely  ever  have  been 
seeo.  Even  the  monarch,  unless  he  happened  to 
be  a  man  of  learning  or  piety,  would  remain  in  the 
■une  ignorance  as  his  subjects.  Whatever  knowl- 
edge there  was  of  the  Bible  and  of  religion  would 
be  kept  alive  chiefly  by  means  of  the  Litorgies  used 
in.  public  w<M!ship.  So  it  was  hi  Judah.  'llie  oral 
transmission  of  the  \jkw  and  the  living  witness  of 
the  prophets  had  superseded  the  written  document, 
till  at  last  it  had  become  so  searoe  as  to  be  almost 
unknown.  But  the  band  of  God  so  ordered  it 
that  when  king  and  people  were  both  cealous  for 
reformation,  and  ripest  for  the  reception  of  the 
truth,  the  written  document  itself  was  brought  to 
tight. 

On  careAiUy  weij^hing  all  the  evidence  hitherto 
adduced,  we  can  hsrdly  question,  without  a  literary 
skepticism  which  would  be  most  unreasonable,  that 
the  Pentateuch  is  to  a  very  considerable  extent  as 
early  as  the  time  of  Moses,  though  it  may  have 
undergone  many  later  revisions  and  corrections,  the 
hist  of  these  being  certainly  as  late  as  the  time  of 
Eira.  But  as  r^^ards  any  direct  and  unimpeach- 
able testimony  to  the  composition  of  the  whole 
work  by  Hoses  we  have  it  not.  Only  one  book  out 
of  the  Ave  —  that  of  Deuteronomy  —  claims  in  ex- 
press terms  to  be  from  his  hand.  And  yet,  strange 
to  say,  this  ii  the  very  book  in  which  modem  criti- 
cism refuses  most  peremptorily  to  admit  the  claim. 
It  ia  of  importance  therefore  to  consider  this  ques- 
tion separately. 

All  allow  that  the  Book  of  the  Covenant  in  £x- 
sdus,  perhaps  a  great  part  of  I^viticus,  and  some 
part  of  Numbeis,  were  written  by  Israel's  greatest 
leader  and  prophet.  But  Deuteronomy,  it  is  al- 
leged, is  in  style  and  purpose  so  uitetiy  unlike 
the  genuine  writings  of  Moses  that  it  is  quite  im- 
possible to  believe  that  he  is  the  author.  But  how 
%en  set  aside  the  express  testimony  of  the  liook 
.tself  ?  How  explain  the  fact  that  Moses  is  there 
nid  to  have  written  all  the  words  of  this  I  aw,  to 
have  consigned  it  to  the  custody  of  the  priests,  and 
lo  have  charged  the  Levites  sedulously  to  preserve 
H  by  the  side  of  tlie  ark  ?  Only  by  tlie  lx)ld  aaser- 
noii  that  the  fiction  was  invented  by  a  Uter  writer, 
who  chose  to  personate  the  great  LAWgiver  in  order 
to  give  the  more  color  of  consistency  to  his  work ! 
The  author  first  feigns  the  name  of  Moses  that  he 
may  gain  the  greater  consideration  uncier  the 
shadow  of  his  name,  and  then  proceeds  to  reenact, 
out  in  a  broader  and  more  spiritual  manner,  and 
wHh  true  prophetic  inspiration,  the  chief  portions 
4  the  earlier  legisktion. 


•  That  even  in  monasteriss  the  Bible  was  a 
and  almost  unknown  book,  Is  clear  flmn  the 
tf  ery  of  Luthar's  eonverslon. 

^  Is  M  a  significant  fliet  that  Ewald,  who  will  hava 
•  Itaat  DeuteroDomy  wss  writtan  ia  tha  rsign  oClla- 
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But  such  an  hypothesis  ia  devoid  of  all  praUbfr 
ity.  For  what  writer  in  later  times  would  ever  hMf 
presumed,  unless  be  were  equal  to  Moeea,  to  eorreefi 
or  supplement  the  Law  of  Moees?  And  if  he  woi 
equal  to  Moses,  why  bocrow  his  name  (aa  Evald 
supposes  the  Deuteronomiat  to  have  done)  in  oirdsr 
to  lend  greater  weight  and  sanctioii  to  hU  book/ 
The  truth  is,  those  who  make  sneh  a  suppoaiUon 
import  modem  ideas  into  andent  writings.  They 
forget  that  what  might  be  allowable  in  a  modenB 
writer  of  fiction  would  not  have  been  lokieiwl  ki 
one  who  daimed  to  have  a  Divine  CommisBnn,  iriM 
came  forward  as  a  prophet  to  rebuke  and  to  refoiw 
the  people.  Which  would  be  more  weighty  lo  via 
their  obedience,  «  Thus  saith  Jehovah/*  or  •  Umm 
wrote  all  these  words  "  ? 

It  has  been  argued  indeed  that  in  thns  assoming 
a  fUgned  charscter  the  writer  does  no  more  than 
ia  done  by  the  author  of  Eodesiastea.  He  in  fika 
manner  takes  the  name  of  Sofomon  that  he  may 
gain  a  better  hearing  for  his  words  of  wisdom.  But 
the  cases  are  not  panlld.  The  Preaeher  only  pr^ 
tends  to  git-e  an  old  man's  view  of  lifo,  as  seen  bj 
one  who  had  had  a  large  experience  and  no  eommosi 
reputation  for  wisdom.  Deuteronomy  claims  to  ha 
a  Law  imposed  on  the  highest  authority,  and  de- 
manding implicit  obedience.  The  first  is  a  reooid 
of  the  struggles,  disappointments,  and  victory  of  a 
human  heart.  The  last  is  an  absolute  rule  of  fife, 
to  which  nothing  may  be  added,  and  firom  wfaidi 
nothing  may  be  taken  (iv.  2,  xxxi.  1). 

But,  besides  the  fiset  that  Deuteronomy  daims 
to  have  been  written  by  Moees,  there  is  other 
evidence  which  establiahes  the  great  antiquity  of 
the  book. 

1.  It  is  remarkable  for  its  aDustons  to  E^ypi,^ 
which  are  Just  what  wouU  be  expected  auppoaing 
Moses  to  have  been  the  author.  Without  imdsting 
upon  it  that  in  such  passages  as  It.  16-18,  or  vi.  8, 
xi.  18-90  (comp.  Ex.  liii.  J  6),  where  the  command 
is  given  to  wear  the  Law  'after  the  foshion  of  mm 
amulet,  or  xxvii.  1-8,  where  writing  on  stMiea  eor- 
ered  with  plaster  is  mentioned,  are  probable  refer- 
ences to  Egyptian  customs,  we  may  point  to  meen 
certain  examples.  In  xz.  6  there  is  an  allusion  to 
Egyptian  r^uktions  in  time  of  war;  in  xxr.  2  to 
the  Egyptian  bastinado;  in  xi.  10  to  the  Egyptian 
mode  of  irrigation.  The  references  which  Delitsseh 
sees  in  xxii.  5  to  the  custom  of  the  Egyptian 
priests  to  hold  solemn  proceaaiona  in  the  maaka  of 
diflerent  deities,  and  in  viiL  9  to  Egyptian  mining 
operatimia,  are  by  no  means  so  certain.  Again, 
among  the  curses  threatened  ars  the  sidrocaaea  of 
Egypt,  xxviii.  80  (oomp.  vii.  16).  According  to 
xxviii.  68,  Egypt  is  the  type  of  all  the  oppreasoca 
of  hniel :  *»  Kemeniber  that  thou  wast  a  slave  in 
the  Isnd  of  Egypt,**  is  an  expression  which  is  asNN 
eral  times  made  use  of  aa  a  nx>tive  in  enforcing  tha 
obligations  of  the  book  (v.  16,  xxiv.  18,  22;  see  the 
same  appeal  in  Lev.  xix.  84,  a  paasage  oceuuiug 
in  the  remariiable  eecti<Mi  Lev.  xvii.-xz.,  which  haa 
so  much  afiSnity  with  Deuteronomy).  lAstly,  ref- 
erences to  the  sqfouming  in  Egypt  are  numeit>ua: 
"We  were  Pharaoh's  bondmen  in  Egypt,**  cte. 
(vi.  21-28;  see  also  \i\.  8,  18,  zi.  8);  and  theat 
occur  evtn  in  the  laws,  aa  in  the  law  of  the  kiQg 
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,  Is  obllfsd  lo  Mke  his 
^gypt,  in  order  to  aeeount  plaastt>ly  tat  tha 
ansa  wllh  Vgyptten  euatona  whieh  Is 
the  book. 
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liflL   16),  whidi  woqUI  be  ven    extnoriltawy 
i  Ibt  book  had  only  been  written*  in  the  time  of 


The  phneeology  of  the  book,  and  the  arcbalama 
iMuid  in  it,  stamp  it  as  of  the  same  age  with  the 

iMt  cf  tlM  PeBtateneh.    The  form  MIH,  instead 

gf  H^n,  for  the  feminine  of  the  pronoun  (wliich 
oeeuB  in  aO  195  times  in  the  Pentateuch),  is  found 
B$  times  in  Deotsronomj.    Nowhen  do  we  meet 

with  M^n  in  this  book,  though  in  the  rest  of  the 
PsBtatcoeh  it  occurs  11  times.    In  the  same  way, 

Wkm  tlM  other  hooks,  Dentsranomy  has  "IpS  <^  » 

maiden,  instead  of  the  feminine  nn}73,  which  is 
enly  used  once  (zxii.  19).    It  has  afso  Uie  third 

pel.  prek.  ^H,  whldi  in  proae  ocean  only  in  the 
PflOtateueh  (Ewald,  Lehrbuch,  $  148  b).   The  dem- 

coatntive  pronoun  ^^fH}  which  (accordinj;  to 
fiwaU,  §  183  A,  is  eharacterisUc  of  the  Pentateuch) 
oeeon  in  Deut  iv.  42,  vii.  22,  xix.  11,  and  nowhere 
ake  ooi  of  the  books  of  Moses,  except  in  the  late 
book,  1  Ghr.  xx.  8,  and  the  Aramaic  Eara,  v.  15. 

Tlie  use  of  the  H  hcfde^  which  is  oomparatitely 
fan  in  later  writings,  is  common  to  Deuteronomy 
with  tlie  other  books  of  the  Pentateuch ;  and  so  is 

the  old  and  rare  form  of  writing  T^K^pXH,  and 

the  termination  of  the  future  in  ]^.  The  last,  ac- 
cording to  Konig  {A,  T,  Stud.  2  Heft),  is  mure 
oommon  in  the  Pentateuch  than  in  any  other  book : 
it  ooenn  58  times  in  Deuteronomy.  Twice  even 
in  the  preterite,  riii.  3,  16,  a  like  termination  pre- 
seota  itself;  on  the  peculiarity  of  which  ICwald 
(§  190  5,  note)  remarks,  as  being  the  original  and 
fUler  form.  Other  archaisms  which  are  common 
lo  the  whole  five  books  are:  the  shortening  of  the 

HMdl,  nrinb,  i.  88;  *^tt^7^,  xxri.  12,  Ae. ;  the 
we  of  Hnf^mp,  i*to  meet;"  the  construction 
ef  the  paarife  with  n^  of  the  object  (for  histance, 
s.  8)$  the  intenhange  of  the  oUv  2^^  (xiz.4) 
with  the  more  usual  Wy^ ;  the  use  of  *V)3t  (in- 
stead of  *^^)»  xvi.  16,  xz.  13,  a  form  which  dis- 
appears altogether  after ^the  Pentateuch ;  many  an- 

dMtirari.,  ludi  ••  3"'a^j,  wp\  ijtr.  oaf, 

Ex.  xiii.  12).  Amongst  these  are  some  which  occur 
besides  only  in  the  book  of  Joshua,  or  else  in  very 
bte  writers,  like  Eiekiel,  who,  as  is  always  the  case 
in  the  deeay  of  a  hnguage,  itudiously  Imitated  the 
lUesI  feemi;  soom  which  are  Ibond  afterwards 

»nly  in  poetry,  ai  L^&|?t^  (rii.  18,xxviii.  4.  <&c.), 

and  D^r^Qf  ■>  eommon  in  Deuteronomy.  Agair, 
this  book  ium  a  number  of  words  which  have  an 

» 

fchaie  character.  Such  are,  ^tjHJl  (for  the 
-ate  ^9)>  ^9  {Inibmd  of  bO)  ;  the  old  Ca- 
BMoite  iV^Sn  n^nifllp^,  '«oi]kpring  of  the 
locks;**  T^B^f  which  as  a  name  of  Israe!  is 
I,  li.  xHt.  S;  rr^>  L  41,  ••  to  aet 
,ff  n^Spn,  «to  be  likntt  ••  P^?J{rr,  XT. 
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14,  ««togiTe,'*]it'<toputlikeacoUarimtbeLOsk;" 
*^  Vnr!»  **  (0  phty  the  k>rd ;  **  HITQ, «  sicknesi.*' 

2.  A  fondness  for  the  use  of  figures  is  ano4h« 
peeoliarlty  of  Denterooomy.     Qm  xxix.  17,  18, 


xxviiL  13, 44;  L  31,  44;  riiL  5;  xzriU.  29, 49.  Of 
sfaailar  oomparisons  there  are  but  few  (DoUtsseh  says 
but  three)  k  the  other  1)ooks.  Theresults  are  most 
surprising  when  we  compere  Deoteronomy  with  toe 
Book  of  the  Covenant  (Ex.  xix.-xxiT.)  on  the  on i 
hand,  and  with  Ps.  xe.  (which  is  said  to  be  Mosaic) 
on  the  other..  To  cite  but  one  example:  theincigea 
of  devouring  fire  and  of  the  bearing  on  eagles'  vbigs 
occur  only  in  the  Book  of  the  Covenant  and  in 
Deuteronomy.  Gomp.  Ex.  xxiv.  17,  with  Dent  iv. 
24,  ix.  3;  and  Ex.  xix.  4,  with  Deut.  xxxii.  11. 
So  again,  not  lo  mention  nnmberiess  nndesigned 
coincidenoesl)eiweenPe.xe.andthe  book  of  Dentct- 
onomy,  espeeiaUy  chap,  xxxii.,  we  need  only  here  dte 

the  phrase  D^T^  »^^P?9  (P»-  «•  17  )i  "  work  of 

the  hands,"  as  descriptive  of  human  action  generally, 
which  runs  through  the  whole  of  I^eut.  ii.  7,  xiv. 
29,  xri.  15,  xxiv.  19,  xxvUi.  12,  xxx.  9.  The  same 
close  affinity,  both  as  to  matter  and  style,  exists  be- 
tween the  section  to  which  we  have  already  referred 
in  Leriticus  (ch.  xvii.-xx.,  so  manifestly  difierent 
firom  the  rest  of  that  book),  the  Book  of  the  Core 
nant  (Ex.  xix.-xxiv.),and  Deuteronomy. 

In  addition  to  all  this,  and  very  much  more 
might  be  said  —  fbr  a  whole  harvest  has  l)een  glsaoed 
on  this  field  by  Schultz  in  the  Introduction  to  his 
work  on  Deutav>noniy  —  in  addition  to  all  these 
peculiarities  which  are  arguments  for  the  Mosaic 
authorahip  of  the  book,  we  have  here,  too,  the  eri- 
dence  strong  and  clear  of  post-Mosaic  times  and 
writings.  The  attempt  by  a  wrong  interpretation 
of  2  K.  xxii.  and  2  Chr.  xxxiv.  to  bring  down 
Deoteronomy  as  low  as  the  time  of  Manasseh  foils 
utterly.  A  century  earlier  the  Jewish  prophets 
borrow  their  words  and  their  thoughts  from  Deu- 
teronomy. Amos  shows  how  intimate  his  acquain- 
tance was  with  Deuteronomy  by  such  passages  as 
ii.  9,  iv.  11,  ix.  7,  whose  matter  and  form  are  both 
colored  by  those  of  that  book.  Hosea,  who  la 
richer  thin  Amos  in  these  references  to  the  past, 
whilst,  as  we  have  seen,  ftill  of  allusions  to  the 
whole  lisw  (vi.  7,  xii.  4,  Ac.,  xiii.  9,  10),  in  one 
passage,  viii.  12,  using  the  remarkable  expression,  **  I 
have  written  to  him  the  ten  thousand  things  of  my 
Ijiw,*'  manifestly  includes  Deuteronomy  (oomp.  xi. 
8  with  Deut.  xxix.  22),  and  in  many  places  shows 
that  that  book  was  in  his  mind.  Conip.  iv.  13  witl« 
Deut  xii.  2;  riii.  13  with  Deut  xxviii.  68;  xi.  3 
with  Deut  i.  31;  xiii.  0  with  Deut  viu.  11>14. 
Isaiah  begins  bis  propho';}  with  th^  wotds,  "  Hear, 
O  heavens,  and  give  ear,  O  earth,**  taken  from  Uie 
mouth  of  Moses  in  Deut  xxxii.  1.  In  fact,  echoes 
of  the  tones  of  Deuteronomy  are  heard  Ihronghmit 
the  solemn  and  n^jesUc  discourse  with  which  his 
prophecy  opens.  (See  Caspari,  Btitrdge  ttir  AVniL 
in  if.  Buck  fesffia^  p.  203-210.)  'ilie  same  may 
be  said  of  Micah.  In  his  protest  against  the 
apostasy  of  the  nation  from  the  Covenant  with 
Jehovah,  he  appeals  to  the  mountains  as  the  sure 
foundations  of  the  earth,  in  like  manner  as  Moses, 
Dent  xxxii.  1,  to  the  heavens  and  the  earth.  The 
oontroveny  of  JehoviAi  with  his  people  (Mie.  vL 
3-5)  ie  a  compendium,  aa  it  were,  of  tlie  history  of 
the  Pentateuch  from  Exodus  onwards,  whilst  the 

aipureluu  3*^"?.^  n^9»  '*  Shv».hoiise  "  of  Itarpi 
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J  takn  from  Deot.  vii.  8^  xiii.  5.  lo  ri.  8,  there 
18,  no  doubt,  an  alluikm  to  Deat  z.  IS,  Mid  the 
thmteniDgs  of  ti.  18-16  remiod  us  of  Drat  zxriii. 
as  iPeO  as  of  Ler.  zzri. 

Sinee,  then,  not  only  Jerenaiah  and  Eaddel,  bvi 
Amofl  and  Hoaea,  Kaaiah  and  Mieah,  apnk  in  the 
wonla  of  Deuteronom  J,  aa  well  aa  fai  worda  bor- 
rowed from  other  portiona  of  the  Fenlateneh,  we 
see  at  onee  bow  untenable  ia  the.  theory  of  thoae 
who,  like  Ewald,  maintain  thai  Denteranomy  waa 
9ompoaed  during  the  reign  of  Manaaaeh,  or,  aa  Vai- 
hinger  doea,  dnriog  thai  of  Heaekiah. 

But,  in  truth,  the  book  apeaka  ibr  itaeU:  No 
imitator  oould  have  written  in  aoch  a  atiafai.  We 
learody  need  the  cxpreiB  teatimony  of  the  work  to 
ita  own  authorahip.  Bui,  having  ii,  we  find  aU  the 
internal  etidenee  oonapiring  to  ahow  thai  ii  eame 
from  Moaet«  Thoae  magnificeni  diaeoonca,  the 
grand  roll  of  which  can  be  heard  and  feli  even  in  a 
tranalation,  came  warm  from  the  heart  and  freah  tnm 
the  lipa  of  laraera  Ijtwgirer.  They  are  the  out- 
pourings of  a  aolicitude  which  ia  noUiing  leaa  than 
parental.  It  ia  the  &tber  uttering  his  dying  advice 
lo  his  children,  no  leaa  than  the  prophet  oounaeling 
and  admonishing  his  people.  What  book  can  vie 
with  it  either  in  mi^yor  in  tendernesa?  What 
worda  ever  bore  more  surely  the  stamp  of  genuine- 
neas?  If  Deuteronomy  be  only  the  production  of 
some  timorous  reformer,  who,  oonseioos  of  his  own 
weakness,  tried  to  borrow  dignity  and  weight  from 
the  name  of  Hoaea,  then  assuredly  all  arguments 
drawn  from  internal  evidence  Ibr  the  composition 
of  any  work  are  utterly  uaeleas.  We  can  never  teD 
whether  an  author  is  wearing  the  maak  of  another, 
or  whether  it  ia  he  himaelf  who  speaks  io  ua. 

In  apite,  therefore,  of  the  dogmatism  of  modem 
critics,  we  dedare  nnheaitatingly  for  the  Moaaic 
anthoTBhip  of  Drateronomy. 

Briefly,  then,  to  sum  up  the  resolta  of  our  in- 
quiry. 

1.  The  book  of  Geneaia  reata  ehiefly  on  doeo- 
meots  mxkih  eariter  than  the  time  of  Hoses,  though 
it  waa  probably  brought  to  very  nearly  its  present 
shape  either  l^  Moaas  himaeU;  or  by  one  of  the 
eUers  who  acted  under  him. 

8.  The  book8ofExodua,Leviticos,  and  Numbers, 
are  to  a  great  eztent  Mosaic  Beridea  thoae  par. 
tions  whkh  are  expreasly  dedared  io  have  been 
written  by  him  (aee  above),  other  portions,  and 
especially  the  kgal  aectkms,  vtera,  if  not  actually 
written,  in  aU  probability  dictoted  by  him. 

8.  Deuteronomy,  excepting  the  concluding  part, 
ia  entirely  the  woric  of  Moses,  aa  it  profeases  to  be. 

4.  It  is  not  probabk  thai  this  was  written  before 
the  three  preceding  books,  because  the  legislaiion 
1  Eiodus  and  Leritlcua  ai  being  the  more  formal 
^  manifestly  the  earHer,  whilai  Drateronomy  is 
me  spiritual  interpretation  and  application  of  the 
Law.  But  the  letter  is  alwaya  bdbre  the  apirit: 
the  thing  before  ita  interpretation. 

8.  The  first  compoiitkm  of  the  Prataieoch  aa  a 
wliole  could  not  have  taken  place  till  after  the 
laraditca  ratcred  Canaan.  It  ia  probable  that 
loahua,  and  the  ddeiB  who  were  aaaocfaitcd  with 
flim,  would  pravide  for  its  fbrraal  amngemrati  coa- 
«dy.  and  tranamiasion. 

8.  The  whole  work  did  not  finally  assume  ita 
aresnt  shape  tiU  ita  rsrialon  waa  undertaken  by 
Eva  after  the  return  tkom  the  Bahykmiah  Oaptlriiy. 

IV.  LUeraim^ 

1.  Amongst  the  eariiar  ititriaUe  cqioaitorB  may 
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Angnatine,  De  Getten  cotUra  MamULf  Mh 
Gtmd  ad  Utteram;  LoetOitmea  {6m.'—Jm£} 
and  Quatttitmei  m  HtpUUtuckum, 

Jtsoa^  JJber  Quttiiiomiim  Biirnivm  —  la 
(rCMeftin. 

Chrysostom,  In  Geneaim,  ffomthm  d  IfiiBnisa 
(0pp.  Montf!Mioon,voLri.    With  these  wfllalnbi 
found  thoae  of  Severian  of  Gabahu) 

Theodoret,    QwesfMNirs    ta    Gem,,  £m^ 
Numer,,  DeitL^  ele. 

Ephraem  Syraa,  EapUmat  in  Gtmetm, 

Cyril  of  Alexandria,  Gbpkyra  m  Hbrm  Mc 

2.  In  the  Middle  Agea  we  have  the  Jewfob 
mratators  —  Isaaki  or  Kashi  (an  abbreviation  of  his 
name  Rabbi  Solomon  Isaaki.  aometimea  wren^ 
called  Jarehi)  of  Troyes,  hi  the  11th  eratary; 
Abra-Esra  of  Toledo  ui  the  12th;  Darid  KimcU 
of  Narbonne  in  the  18th. 

8.  Of  the  BeformaiMn  period :~ 

The  commrataiyof  Calvin  on  the  Five  Booha  is 
a  maaterpieoe  of  exposition. 

Luther  wrote,  both  in  German  and  in  Latin, 
commentaricB  on  Geneaia,  the  bat  being  flnftdied 
but  a  short  Ume  before  bis  death. 

4.  Later  we  hare  the  commrataries  of  Osfovtas, 
in  his  BibUa  lUmttrata^  and  Meroerua,  m  Gemtim ; 
Rivetua,  £xereUadomie$  m  Gene$in,  and  (kmuum- 
Uini  ta  Exodum,  in  his  Opp.  Theohg,  vol.  i  Roter. 
1865;  Grotius,  Aimol.  ad  VtL  Test,  hi  Opp,  vi.1  L; 
Ijb  Clere  (Clerfeus),  MotU  Prpp^efa  LOf,  V. ;  io 
the  1st  vol.  of  his  work  on  the  (^  TeatamsBt 
Amst  1710,  iHth  a  special  diaaerUfoo,  Dt  Scrip- 
tore  PenUUeucki  Mote;  Spencer,  De  2.»qib9t§  /7e- 

8.  The  number  of  booka  irritien  on  thia  subject 
io  Germany  alone  during  the  last  century,  ia  nrj 
considerable.  Reference  may  be  made  to  the  General 
IntrodttcUons  of  Michaelis,  Eichhom  (8  vols.  18S8), 
Jahn  (1814),  De  Wette  (7th  ed.  1889),  Kell  (lat 
ed.  1858),  Haremick  (1856),  Bleek  (1861>,  SCli- 
helin  (1862).  Further,  on  the  one  liand,  to  Heng* 
atenbc^'a  Autkentie  dtePentaltwhe  (1886,1888); 
Rankers  UnUrtnchungtn  (1884);  Drechaler,  fw- 
heit,  etc,,  der  Gtneme  (1888);  Kcinig,  AU,  8tmL 
(2  Heft,  1889);  Kurtz,  Getch.  de»  AUem  Bmtdu 
(2d  ed.  1858);  and  on  the  other  to  EwaM,  &s»- 
ckichtc  dee  VoUcee  IwracU;  Von  l^igcri^e,  JTe- 
iMum  (1844);  Stahdin,  Krit^  Untermckungen 
(1848):  Bertheau,  Die  Skben  Grvppen,  etc. 

As  Commrataries  on  the  whole  or  parts  of  the 
Pratateuch  may  be  consul^  — 

(1)  Critical:  — RosramtiUer,  ^d^ofio,  vol.  i  8d 
ed.  (1821);  Knobel  (on  all  the  hooks),  fn  the 
Kwrtgef,  Exeget.  ffondbuch  ;  Tnch,  Die  Genetia 
(1888);  Schumann,  Geneme  (1829);  Bunan,  Bi- 
ocoBevK, 

(2)  Exflgetical :  —  Baumgartra,  ThrcL  GmmetU, 
(1843);  Schroder,  Dae  Ertte  Beuk  Moee  (1846>| 
Delitsaeh,  Generie  (8d  ed.  1861);  Schultz,  iVn> 
tenmomium  (1859).  Much  will  be  ibund  bearfaig 
on  the  general  question  of  the  authorship  and  date 
of  the  Pratateuch  hi  the  Introductions  to  the  ktf 
two  of  these  works. 

In  Ensland  may  be  mrationed  Graves's  Lectmtet 
en  the  Inet  four  Buoka  of  the  Penhtiamek,  who 
aiguea  ttrrauously  for  the  Mosaic  sutbonhip.  8« 
alao  do  Rawttnaon  on  Tke  Pentateuch,  fai  ^Afo  ft 
Faiik,  1862;  and M*Gaalon  the  McaaicOmmbgemf^ 
in  the  same  volume;  though  the  former  admits  thai 
Moses  made  tnt  use  of  aocirat  doeumcr  Is  in  ea» 
piling  Genesis. 

Daridson,  on  the  other  hand,  fa*  H€me*s 
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foL  U.  (10th  ed.  1866;,  trgaeM  for  two 
and  suppoMt  the  Jehovirt  to  buve  #rit- 
te  in  the  time  of  the  Judges,  and  the  Elohist  in 
llMt  ef  Joihaa,  and  the  two  to  have  been  inoor- 
poratad  in  one  work  in  the  rekn  of  Saul  or  David. 
Ha  mainfaini,  liowever,  the  Mosaic  authorship  of 
DeutamM»jr.  [In  his  JmbvtL  to  the  Old  TetLj 
fcL  t  (Lond.  1862),  Davidson  has  abandoned  this 
view  of  Deuteronomy.  —  A.] 

"nie  diief  American  writen  who  have  treated  of 
the  Pentaieaeh  ara  Stuart,  CnL  Bi$t.  and  Dtfetwe 
ff  <A<  0.  T.  Camm;  and  Bush,  Oommwiariet  on 
tk$  Fw€  Bcoh.  J.  J.  S.  P. 

*  Hie  forsgoing  able  discussion  certainly  makes 
sB  nesdfoi  concessions  to  the  nodem  critics  of  the 
Fsntateooh,  and  its  concluding  propositions  might 
be  sliB  moce  conservatively  st^ed.  It  is,  perhaps, 
enough  to  say  that  Genesis  apparency  rests  to  a 
eoDsiderable  extent  (rather  than  ** chiefly")  on 
wwtiar  docaments.  The  second,  third,  and  fourth 
of  the  ekeing  propositions  may  be  quite  firmly 
haU.  U  is  too  much  to  oonceda  (6thly)  that  the 
eoaspositiott  of  the  Pentateuch  as  a  whole  •'  could 
not  have  taken  pluce  till  after  the  Israelites  entered 
Osaaan."  For,  the  rsviuon  admitted  in  the  sixth 
piopoaitlon  needed  to  be  but  slight,  in  order  to 
pvodooe  all  the  present  marks  of  kter  date.  After 
half  a  century  of  debate,  we  are  in  a  position  to 
see  that,  notwithstanding  aJI  the  scholarship  and 
senteness  that  have  been  brought  to  attack  the 
aathorship  and  authenticity  of  the  Pentateuch,  few 
movements  in  the  history  of  criticism  have  com- 
prised a  greater  amount  of  arbitrary  and  extrava- 
gant assertion,  irrelevant  reseoning,  mutual  con- 
tndietion,  and  unwarranted  conclusion  Mean- 
wiiile  the  style  and  structure  of  these  books  has 
undergone  a  searching  investigation,  many  inter- 
ertlng  features  have  been  brought  to  light,  several 
mtenable  positk>ns  abandoned,  and  some  important 
oooeessions  made,  'llie  moat  unsparing  criticism 
tt  now  compelled  to  admit:  (1.)  llie  essential  and 
lyatematk  unity  of  the  present  Pentateuch  (Ewald, 
Getektekte^  L  99;  Tuch,  Gtnems,  Vorr.  ui.;  Kno- 
bel.  Genesis,  §  16;  Huplbkl,  Die  QueUen,  p.  196). 
(S.)  The  general  historic  truthftilness  of  the  nar- 
rstiva,  from  the  dispersion  of  the  nations  onward, 
suepting  its  miracuk>us  portions  (Knobel,  Genesis, 
p.  S3:  Exodus,  p.  23;  Tuch,  Genesis,  p.  11,  Ac.). 
(8.)  The  extraordinary  character,  career,  and  in- 
ftneooe  of  Moses;  even  Ewald  recognising  that 
age  (Geschichte,  ii.  239,  Ac.)  as  '^a  wonderftilly 
elevated  period,  a  focus  of  most  surprising  power, 
nsohitbn,  and  activity;  **  the  deliverance  of  the 
natiflo  as  an  event  of  »  unparalleled  importance; " 
tba  vietory  at  the  lied  Sea  as  a  fiur  brighter  day 
than  Marathon  or  Salamis;  and  Moses  himself  as 
•*  the  mighty  originator  and  leader  of  this  entire 
•w  naUonal  movement,"  its  "  law-giver  and 
jophet."  So  also  Knobel  to  the  same  efibct  (Ex, 
^«  29),  and  Bunsen  (Bibekcerk,  Die  Mosnische 
QesddehU).  (4.)  The  important  finot  that  por- 
liaoa  of  the  Mosalo  narrative  certainly  are  as  old 
u  the  time  of  Moses,  and  even  older.  Thus  De 
Watte  deehrea  of  the  odes  in  Num.  xxi.  17,  18, 
17-80,  that  they  may  with  certainty  be  referred  to 
ba  tlnaa  of  Moass  {EUdeU.  f  149);  Knobel,  that 
Hoass  published  ids  laws  in  writing,  "though  it 
«  uneertain  to  what  extent'*  {Komm.  Numb.  p. 
189).  Davidson,  foOowing  Bteek  chiefly,  specifies 
Asm  than  twenty  chapters  whieh  must  have  eome 
)om  Voses  with  very  slight  change  (Inirod.  i. 
M),  among  which  tJia  passage  &  xzv.<-zxxL 
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was  "  probably  written  down  by  him  In  its  pmn- 
ent  state."  Ewald  pronounces  LAmech*s  si»ng  U 
be  very  aooient,  bebnging  to  a  time  anterior  tc 
Moses  (i.  76,  note) ;  the  fourteenth  of  (Genesis  of  the 
highest  antiquity,  also  eoming  down  from  "  before 
the  age  of  Moses"  (i.  80,  146).  He  admits  th« 
preservation  of  actual  bws,  sayings,  and  songs 
of  Moses  and  his  contemporaries  (ii.  29-^2;, 
among  which  are  the  Decalogue,  and  Num.  vi. 
24-26,  X.  85,  36,  xxL  17, 18,  27-80;  Ex.  iU.  15, 
xvil.  16,  XV.  1-21.  Such  admissions,  however 
grudging  and  scanty,  iW>m  the  ablest,  wildttst, 
and  most  captious  of  soholariy  critics,  show  tha 
necessities  of  the  caae;  and  they  carry  with  them 
ooiiseqoetices  which  are  more  easily  blinked  thu 
&ced.  It  remained  for  one  whose  scholarship  a  as 
extemporLeed  like  that  of  the  Bishop  of  Natal,  to 
deem  it  ^*  quite  possible,  and  indeed  as  &r  as  our 
present  inquiries  have  gone,  highly  probable,  that 
Moses  may  be  an  historical  character,"  although, 
'*this  is  merely  coiuectursl"  (Olenso,  PenL 
U.  70). 

The  most  objectionable  features  of  the  modem 
(xerman  criticism  of  the  Pentateuch  have  been  its 
constant  dogmatism,  its  fivquent  extravagance,  tha 
steady  rationalistic  bias  under  which  it  has  been 
conducted,  and,  quite  commonly,  the  hiatus  be- 
tween its  premises  and  its  oonclustons.  The  fol- 
lowing observations  may  cast  further  light  on  the 
sulgect. 

(i.)  It  is  proper  to  admit  that  the  question  of  tha 
authorship  of  the  Pentateuch  has  been  so  presented 
as  to  aflbct  its  historic  value  and  its  authority. 
Ewald  and  others  ask  us  to  sooept  it  as  containing 
traditions  originating  at  a  period  remote  from  the 
events,  vouched  for  by  no  responsible  authority, 
and,  tlM>ugh  containing  a  basis  of  truth,  yet  un- 
certain and  unsatis&ctory  in  detail,  and  of  ooursa 
destitute  of  proper  value  even  as  history.  Whereas, 
if  it  comes  from  Moses,  it  carries  not  only  tha 
historic  weight  of  a  narrative  by  an  actor  in  tha 
events,  but  the  extraordinary  weight  of  Moses's 
character  and  dreumstances.  The  attempt  at  dis 
integration  has  been  made  also  an  attempt  .U 
invaUdation.  Dr.  CJolenso  openly  avows  this  issue 
{PtnL  ii.  62).  Anonymous  books  of  the  Ctoion 
are  indeed  recdved  with  entire  confidence  and 
reverence.  But  an  important  dififerenoe  is,  that  in 
the  present  instance  there  are  claims  of  authorship 
positively  put  forth  by  the  writer,  and  as  positively 
denied  by  the  critics.  Not  only  do  Kurts  and 
DeUtisch,  but  De  Welte,  Knobel,  and  Davidson, 
affirm  that  the  book  of  Deuteronomy  (as  a  whole) 
claims  to  have  been  written  by  Moses.  Davidson 
coolly  remarks,  that  **  this  was  a  bold  step  fc  r  tha 
unknown  author  "  {Introd,  i.  375),  and  [>e  Wette, 
that  **  the  obacurity  and  unfitness  of  these  claima 
deprive  them  of  all  value  as  pmob "  {Introd  § 
162).  Oonsequentiy  when  these  writers  openly 
deny  the  fret,  they  impeach  the  veracity  of  the 
book.  This  aspect  of  the  ease  it  is  not  necessary 
nor  wise  to  overfook. 

(ii.)  At  the  same  time  the  extravagances  and 
the  mutual  divvgences  and  conflicts  of  the  critics 
are  a  legitimate  sntgect  of  consideration,  in  esti- 
mating the  force  of  their  coudusions.  Many  able 
seholsn  seem  to  have  fost  sobriety  and  fiumeas  on 
this  sulgeet.  They  adduce  arguments  whiob  would 
have  no  weight  in  any  other  discussion,  -  -whieh 
they  are  themsdves  obliged  to  admit  are  nit  eun- 
Ausive.  What  Is  more  preposterous  than  tha 
tiieory  (/  ^atar  and  Hartmann,  that  the  Peotatenefe 
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eoMiiti  only  of  a  leriet  of  ingnicnt«  itrang  to* 
gethor  without  ordor  or  deiign?  What  wiUIci 
than  the  daim  of  the  kamed  Ewald  to  a  oritioal 
sagacity  which  can  defcoot  aome  seven  principal 
doeiunents  and  writeia,  followed  by  the  Deuter* 
ooomiat  (also  drawing  largely  on  **niauy  doca* 
ueotB*'),  and  several  other  editoim?  lleaiiwliile 
tlie  adroeates  of  the  **  supplement  **  theocy  are  by 
no  means  agreed  in  any  one  aspect  of  the  case  — 
whether  It  be  the  number,  the  datea,  or  the  re- 
spective portions  of  Uie  writers.  It  is  hardly  an 
adequate  statement  to  say  of  De  Wette,  Bleek, 
Stiihelin,  Tuch,  lisngerke,  HupMd,  Knobel,  Bon- 
sai, Kurts,  Delitaeh,  Sehulta,  Vaihiiiger,  that 
« they  all  alike  leoogniae  two  documenta."  They 
bold  this,  and  more  also.  INacb,  indeed,  reoog- 
■kea  in  the  first  four  books  but  two  main  doeu- 
uents,  together  with  various  sections  from  inde- 
pendent aouroes;  and  De  Wette,  after  two  or  three 
changes,  adopted  the  same  opinion.  He  lK>wever 
makes  the  Ueuteronomist  to  be  a  third  distinct 
writer;  while  Stahelin  identifies  the  Deuteronomist 
with  the  Jehovist.  Vaihinger  finds  in  Genesis 
sloiie  three  writers,  a  pre  Kiohist,  an  Rlohist,  and 
a  Jehovist;  also  a  espaiate  writer  for  Deuteroncmiy. 
HupfeU  finds  four  persons  ooneenied  in  the  com- 
position of  G^ieais:  two  Ek>bists,  a  Jehoviat«  and 
a  compiler.  He  difkn  also  from  most  of  hia 
compeers  in  supposing  that  the  Jehovist  knew 
nothing  of  the  Elohistic  work ;  while  lie  holds  to  a 
separate  Deuteronomist.  Knobel  finds  four  writers 
besides  the  Deuteronomist:  a  ground-work,  a  law- 
book, a  war4K)ok,  and  a  Jehovist  Bleek  thinks 
that  an  Etohistic  document,  iriiose  limits  he  wisriy 
declines  to  specify,  lay  at  the  foundation  of  the 
earlier  parts  of  the  Pentateuch,  but  that  the  sup- 
plementer  or  Jehovist  of  David's  time  had  before 
him  various  other  documenta,  longer  or  shorter, 
Ucluding  a  second  account  of  <»«atioi),  the  eong 
of  Lamecb,  the  narrative  of  Abram's  expedition 
(Gen.  xiv.),  the  sketch  of  Nimrod  (Gen.  x.  9-19), 
the  section  ooncemiqg  the  Sons  of  God  (vi.  1-4), 
JaooVs  blessing  (xlix.  1-27X  and  other  passages; 
together  with  whole  chapters  and  smaller  fragments 
in  the  central  books  frcMu  the  hand  of  Moses,  e.  g. 
Lev.  i.  -  vii.,  xi.  -xvi.,  xvii.,  xxv.;  Num.  i.,  ii.,  iv., 
/.  1-3,  vi.  2a-27,  X.  l-«,  xix.,  xxi.  14,  16,  17,  18, 
i7-80;  Ex.  XX.  2-U,  xxv.-xxxi.  17.  Deuter- 
snomy  he  refers  to  a  later  writer  in  the  time  of 
Heiiekiah  or  Josiab.  Bunsen,  in  hia  Bibeltoerk^  is 
also  very  indefinite.  He,  indeed,  holds  that  the 
first  four  books  were  put  into  their  present  shape 
by  a  narrator  of  Heaekiah's  time;  but  simply  says 
that  this  writer  had  before  him  **  writings  from  the 
hand  of  Moses,  and  other  ancient  docuuMmts  wUch 
bad  Burrived  the  desobtions  of  the  Judges*  times, 
and  of  which  he  found  collections  already  made, 
eonsisting  of  prose-^c  narrativea,  poetic  utter- 
ioeei,  and  songs  (Bd.  v.  Abth.  ii.  pp.  108,  268, 
Ml).  He,  however,  ezpresdiy  dechures  that  the 
name  Jehovah  was  a  name  of  patriarchal  times, 
which  had  gone  into  disuse  and  lost  its  significance 
till  renewed  under  Moses;  and  he  asserts  that  the 
JehovisUo  narrative  of  Gen.  ii.  6  f.,  is  "neither 
an  appendage  nor  supplement,  much  leas  a  repeti- 
tion of  the  previous  narrative."  Yet  these  writers, 
thus  widely  diilering,  agree  on  one  pointy— *  the 
lite  origin  of  the  Pentateuch.  But  here  Kurts, 
D^tcsch,  and  SchuUs  part  company  with  them. 
While  they  recognise  two  distinct  sources  in  the 
kkttneid  parts  <^  the  Pentateuoh,  they  agrse  in 
to  Meaea  himself  the  book  of  Deuterw 
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onomy  as  a  whole,  and  the  **•  book  of  the  Ou*» 
nant  **  together  with  various  smaller  aectiona,  §aA 
in  refeiTing  the  whole  Pentateuch  to  Moses  or  tc 
persons  appohited  and  instructed  by  him.  It  wlL 
be  seen  that  the  unity  of  view  among  these  writers 
is  therefore  somewhat  nominaL  And  witen  «l 
examine  thdr  analyau  of  paitienhir  passages  wt 
meet  with  great  diversities.  The  two  names  of 
(jod,  indeed,  fiimish  a  general  ground  of  i^rea- 
ment  until  Ex.  vi.  3.  But  even  |»ior  to  that  pdnt 
no  little  diversity  is  found  (e.  y.  Gen.  vii.),  and 
often  very  direct  collisions.  Gen.  xx.  contains  the 
name  Elohim  fire  times  and  Jehovah  but  twice; 
yet  Knobel  makes  the  entire  passage  Jehoristic, 
againat  Tuch  and  yeUtssch,  the  former  of  whom 
pronounces  the  whole  tone  of  the  language  and 
mode  of  view  Ek>histic.  Again,  the  coim^cUd 
narrative  (C^i.  xxviii.  10-xxxUi.)  contains  both 
the  divine  names  quite  abundantly,  Elohim  largely 
preponderating,  with  certain  chara^eiistica  of  style, 
which,  aa  Tudi  maintains,  mark  the  Elohlst.  To 
this  writer  aocordingly  he  refers  it,  after  deductii^ 
some  troublesome  portions.  But  KnoM  assigns 
only  eleven  and  a  half  verses  in  detached  sections 
to  the  Elohist,  and  thirty-four  verses  in  six  fir^g- 
ments  to  the  Jehovist,  twelve  detached  passagea  to 
a  '*  law-book,"  and  thirteen  other  sections,  verses, 
and  half  verses,  to  a  "war-liook"  used  by  the 
Jehovist.  Such  instances,  which  might  be  multi- 
plied indefinitely,  show  alike  the  unlimited  lioenae 
which  these  theorista  assume,  and  the  genemi  un- 
certainty and  confusion  that  spreads  through  their 
speculations.  The  chief  point  of  agreemerit  is  the 
easy  proposition  that  these  were  documeuts  used 
in  the  composition. 

(ili.).  Our  attention  is  naturally  arrested  by  the 
great  liberties  which  these  theorists  take  with  the 
narrative.  There  is  neither  hw  nor  limit  to  the 
disintegration.  Each  writer  is  for  tlie  most  part  a 
law  imto  himself^  and  the  limits  of  the  dismember- 
ment are  the  exigencies  of  his  theor}'.  Rnobd 
dissects  the  forty-&8t  chapter  of  Genesis  mto  some 
twenty  firagmenta,  ftx>m  three  difivrent  writers: 
and  Davidson  (folk>wing  Boehmer)  into  ibrty ; 
while  l\idi  refers  the  whole  chapter,  and  Hnpfeld, 
Stiihelin,  and  Delitasch  none  of  it,  to  the  Elohist, 
or  groundwork.  Gen.  xxxv.  is  divided  Ity  Koobd 
into  ten  distinct  sections,  by  Davidson  into  fifteen. 
Davidson  dissects  Gen.  xxi.  into  twel\'e  fragments 
from  four  writers,  and  ch.  xxxi.  into  thirty-five 
fractions  from  the  same  writers;  Knobel  into  nine 
and  six  fragments,  respectiv'ely.  The  other  analysts 
widely  differ  fit>m  them  here  and  elsewhere.  A^^un, 
the  excision  of  voves,  clauses,  and  evoi  single 
words  is  resorted  to  without  the  slightest  hestta> 
tion,  when  the  theory  requires.  Thus  in  (^en.  v. 
tlie  single  verse  29,  and  in  ch.  vii.  the  hist  cUnse 
of  ver.  16  is  by  all  these  critics  remanded  ftt>m 
the  midst  of  Elohistic  paasagea  to  the  Jehoriat. 
Ilupfeld  removes  an  intermediato  balfoverse  in  Gen. 
xii.  4,  xxxv.  16,  21 ;  Tuch  drops  out  Gen.  xil.  7 ; 
Knobel,  xvi.  2,  xxv.  21-23,  xxix.  3,  vii.  6,  and  part» 
of  X.  26,  xii.  8,  xiii.  10,  18,  xxxix.  2.  TtKn, 
Knobel,  and  Dditssch,  leave  to  the  Eldiist  only 
ver.  29  of  ch.  xix.  In  ch.  xxi.  Kuobel  cuts  off 
from  the  Ebhist  the  firat  dause  of  ver  1,  and  the 
word  "Jehovah  "  td  the  last  dause;  and  of  ch. 
xvii.  he  remarks  that  the  whole  chapter,  *  except 
*  Jehovah  *  of  the  first  verse,  is  an  unchanged 
portfon  of  the  groundwriting.'*  Similar  metbodi 
are  abundantly  employed  to  sustain  the  a]kga*lon 
I  of  a  diftrenoe  of  phraaeofegy  in  the 
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mAj  in  the  JehovUt;  and  having  found  two  cases 
(Geo.  xxvii.  33,  xxix.  11),  he  simplj  forces  the 
Udrd  by  cutting  away  the  last  half  of  zzi.  16,  and 
leferring  it  also  to  the  Jehoyist.  In  ver.  14  of 
Ihe  same  chapter  he  idso  removes  the  single  phrase 
u  putting  on  his  shoulder,"  to  sustain  his  theory 
Uuit  the  JehoTist  is  more  minute  in  description 
than  the  Elohist  Davidson  declares  that  the 
esMwsion  **  angel  of  God,"  or  "  angel  of  Jeho- 
vah/* never  occurs  in  the  Elohist;  and,  to  escape 
the  force  of  Gen.  zxi.  17,  and  xzxi.  11,  he  ascribes 
the  first,  notvrithstanding  the  invariable  Elohim 
before  and  after,  to  the  redactor,  and  the  second, 
dmilarly  sitiuited  and  twice  containing  Elohim,  to 
a  Mecond  Elohist.  He  finally  surrenders  his  posi- 
tion on  this  subject  o£  diverse  phraseology,  by 
declaring  that  his  *'  argument  is  based  on  the  pre- 
vailing, not  the  exclusive  usage  in  each  "  {IfUrocL 
to  the  0.  r.  p.  30).  For  other  specimens  of  this 
•ibitrary  and  inconsistent  method,  see  Exodus. 
Surely  it  is  a  cheap  process  to  build  theories  of 
inch  materials. 

(iv.)  It  is  instnictive  to  observe  the  somewhat 
•teady  retrogression  of  these  theories  in  the  land 
of  their  birth.     The  *>  fragment  hypothesis  "  of 
Tater  and  Hartmann  was  long  ago  exploded  by 
the  doctrine  of   an  elaborate  editorship.     The 
^  supplement  h^'potbcais  "  that  followed  was  una- 
ble to  sustain  itself  in  any  one  form ;  but  relief 
was  sought  by  various  eolaigements  of  the  number 
of  documents.    Thus  Dr.  Davidson  in  1862,  after 
accepting  a  theory  of  four  principal  writers  in 
Genesis,  still  finds  it  necessary  to  add,  that  **  pnob- 
iUy  the  Elohist  used  several  brief  documents  be- 
rides  oral  tradition.     So,  too,  the  Jehovist  may 
have  done."     Bunsen  and  Bleek,  who  are  among 
the  latest  of  these  speculators,  are  extremely  vague 
and  cautious  in  details.     And  in  r^rd  to  the 
suf^Msed  date  of  the  Elohist  and  the  Jehovist,  we 
hare  the  following  remarkable  scale  of  approach  to 
the  time  of  Moses,   not  quite  in   chronological 
stder:  Lengerke  (1844)  refers  the  Elohist  to  the 
time  of  Solomon,  and  the  supplementer  to  that  of 
Hesekiah;  Tuch  (1838)  to  tiie  timee  of  Saul  and 
Solomon ;  Bleek  to  the  times  of  Saul  or  the  Judges 
iod  of  David;  Stahelin,  of  the  Judges  and  of 
Saul;  Delitzsch  (1852),  of  Moses  and  of  Joshua, 
sr  one  of  the  elders  who  survived  him;   Kurta 
(1853,  2d  ed.)  supposes  Deuteronomy  and  sections 
li  the  other  books  written  by  Moses  in  the  Desert, 
and  the  Pentateuch  completed,  perhaps  by  one  of 
Aaron*s  sons,  immediately  after  the  occupation  of 
the  promised  land;  and  Schultz  (1859)  makes  the 
later  writer  or  Jehovist  to  be  also  the  author  of 
Deuteronomy,  and  none  other  than  Moses  himself. 
lUs  movement  is  both  hopeful  and  significant, 
notwithstanding  that  the  later  dates  still  find 
abundant  advocates. 

(v.)  It  is  wen  to  mark  the  obvious  inconokisive- 
ness  of  much  of  the  reasoning  of  these  hypotheses. 
The  most  elaborate  showing  of  documents  does  not, 
M  seems  often  to  be  assumed^  disprove  Mosaic 
authorship.  Moees  may  have  used  them  —  unless 
Ibey  can  be  positively  ahown  to  be  of  later  date, 
fie  may  ki,  as  Schults  holds,  the  veiy  Jehovist 
4  modwn  historian,  hke  Bancroft,  incorvoiates 
imedy  Into  hia  narrative  hu^pe  qiotationt  from 
ithar  aoooonta.  He  is  glad  to  avail  himself  of  the 
pvj  words  of  aotoBB  anoeye-witnesses.  But  he  is 
w  hm  the  anthor  of  the  hiftoiy,  when  he  smpbys, 
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and  as  it  were  vouches  for,these  origfaial  aeeiMnla 
Accordingly,  we  may  fnnAj  reeognice  the  uas  et 
oUcr  documents  and  firmly  bokl  Moaes  ic  be  thi 
historian, — as  do  BooenmiUler,  Jahn,  Buth,  SHuait, 
Leiris,  RawUnson,  Murphy,  and  even  Keil.    Why 
should  not  the  account  of  Crsatiou.  Paradise,  and 
the  Fall,  have  been  handed  down?  And  of  so  its- 
pendoua  an  event  as  the  Fkxx),  that  has  in>priA«ed 
itself  on  the  memoiy  of  almost  all  nations,  evw  the 
most  deipraded,  why  shouU  not  the  careful  narra- 
tive, reading  fai  the  original  like  the  mhuite  reocid 
of  an  eye-witnesi,  hare  descended  down  the  ehosM 
line  of  Shan  ftom  Uie  scene  itself?     Why  r^ieol 
the  striking  indications  thai  Gen.  xiv.  is  a  nam^ 
tive  older  than  the  time  of  Moses,  sUgbtiy  modems 
iad?    On  the  other  hand,  a  few  external  maris 
of  a  bter  perk>d  —  a  name  or  two,  here  and  then 
an  explanatory  remariK  or  hiterpdated  Ckinimenti 
such  as  tiie  htpee  of  sevend  hundred  years  might 
naturally  occasion,  and  which  a  modem  editor 
wouU  attach  in  the  fbrm  of  foot-notes, ->  by  no 
means  prove  the  kter  composition  of  the  book, 
more  especially  if  there  are  vaUd  reasons  jh  other 
grounds  to  bdieve  the  contrary.    Still  more  hoi> 
k>w  li  the  attempt  to  aigus  a  kter  date  by  accumu- 
lated reiinences  to  paassges  which  cannot  themselves 
be  shown  to  have  had  a  later  origin,  e.  g.  Gen. 
xiu.  18  (Hebron),  xL  15  (tin  Hebrews),  Deut.  xvit 
14-20  (the  ftiturs  monarchy).    Dr.  Davidson,  who 
has  gathered  up  a  large  array  of  reasons  for  believ- 
ing the  hkter  date  of  Deuteronomy,  is  obliged 
repeatedly  to  admit  the  incondusivenen  of  several 
portions  of  his  aigument.    He  devotes  ten  pages 
to  a  sbowii^  of  thediflerences  betweenits  kigislatiiMi 
and  that  of  the  other  books;  and  yet  concedes  that 
the  changes  and  modifications   '*are  not  radical 
ones,"  and  are  **  only  a  devek>paMnt  of  the  first'* ; 
and  that  it  is  **  possible  indeed  to  conceive  of 
iVfoses  "  making  these  very  modifications  ( Introd.  i. 
353,  363).     Again  after  presenting  a  cfttak)gue  of 
historio  deviationa  from  the  other  books,  be  olosea 
by  granting  that  "  there  is  no  positive  oontradio- 
tion  between  them"  (p.  367).  And  yet  these  utteriy 
inconclusive  conaideratioos    are  steadily  paraded 
aa  proofik     In  order  to  show  a  difference  in  the 
tone  of  thought,  Davidson  is  not  ashamed  to  dte 
the  iigunction,  **  circumcise  the  foreskin  of  your 
heart,"  in  evidence  that  *'  the  ceremonial  law  was 
len  valued  "  tiien  (p.  369).     The  scholarly  Knobel 
does  not  hssitate  to  swell  his  catalogue  of  diveni- 
ties  of  style  by  hastancing  long  lists  of  words  lim- 
ited in  their  use  by  the  very  nature  of  the  sul^iect, 
such  as  the  technical  words  concerning  the  sacri- 
fices.   Nor  should  we  overkwk  the  cool  assumption 
which  has  prevailed  from  De  Wette  to  Davidson, 
and  which  begs  the  whole  question  of  a  revelation, 
by  taking  for  granted  that  a  narrative  of  miracte 
disproves  a  contemporaneous  origin;  or  the  equally 
vidous    assumption    which  invalidates    much  of 
Bleak's  aixuing,  that  not  only  any  prophetic  utter- 
ance or  allusion,  but  anything  which  can  be  con- 
strued as  an  antidpative  transaction,  must  have 
been  written  after  the  event  so  anticipated.     It  is 
in  such  modes  that  no  little  of  thia  reasonhig  is 
carried  on. 

(vi.)  We  cannot  fiul  to  observe  how  very  few  en 
the  cUar  marka  of  a  kter  hand,  whether  anaebro 
nisms  or  seeming  interpdatkHie.  Ck>naidering  the 
lahcrexpeiided,  the  undoubted  results  are  small.  The 
feci  uf  gkisses  or  interpolsitions  upon  the  oiigfaMl 
namtive  haa  h»g  besn  admitted.  The  Babbini 
noticvi  dffhtesL  psnsi|c«  of  tiiia  kind,  nsa  dl 
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iqarily  ekw.  Sfxtj  jmn  ago  Jahn  gpeeiiled  nine 
«r  ten  ihort  paengee  (Ex.  y\,  14-29,  vii.  7,  xL  3; 
Deiit  it  10-12,  20-24,  iiL  9-11,  13,  14,  x.  6-«; 
Nam.  xxxii.  41),  m  undoubtedly  not  bebnging  to 
the  text,  end  Num.  xii.  8  ei  donbtluL  Modern 
wiiten  have  cited  otben,  often  on  unntisfiutory 
grounds.  Of  clear  anMhroniams,  the  number  ie 
ezeecdingly  lUght  Of  eonne  the  aeoount  of 
Mosee^a  death  was  by  a  later  hand;  and  a  sufiieient 
intimation  is  given  in  the  book  itself,  in  the  dedans 
tion  (Deut  xxxi.  24  ff.)  that  when  Moses  finished 
the  Book  of  the  Law,  he  handed  it  over  to  the  liO- 
fites  to  keep.  In  modem  books  the  aooount  of  the 
author  usually  precedes  the  work,  though  in  some 
OMSs  it  is  otherwise,  as  in  Sleidan^s  work  on  the 
nign  of  Charles  V .,  of  which  all  the  complete  edi- 
tioM  proceed  without  a  break,  to  give  an  account 
of  the  death  and  burial  of  the  author.  The  word 
*<  Dan  **  (Gen.  xiv.  14)  we  incline  to  regard  as 
btar,  though  reasons  can  be  given  to  the  contrary; 
«*  Hebron  "  and  **  Hormah  "  we  do  not  [Dam, 
Hebron,  Hokmah.]  The  Gilgal  of  Deut  zi.  30 
is  dearly  a  diiSsrent  place  from  that  which  was 
first  named  in  Josh.  v.  9.  See  Keil  on  Joshua. 
'*  The  Ganaanite  was  then  in  the  knd ''  (Gen.  xii. 
6,  ziii.  7),  admits  of  three  explanations,  maintained 
respectively  by  Knobel,  Dditiseh,  and  Kalisch,  either 
of  which  removes  all  implication  of  a  later  date; 
M  ab'endy  in  the  land,"  says  Kalisch,  "  for  they  were 
never  entirdy  extirpated."  **  Before  there  reigned 
any  king  over  Isnel"  (Gen.  xxxvi.  31),  might 
spring  fh)m  the  time  of  the  kings;  or  (Delitcsch) 
it  might  be  written  flrom  the  stand-pcint  of  the 

Cvious  promise,  v.  11.  **  I  was  stofen  flrom  the 
d  of  tiie  Hebrews  "  ((jeo.  xl.  1,  6),  is  a  natural 
npiession  to  the  Eg}'ptians,  who  had  known 
**  Abram  the  Hebrew,"  and  who  knew  the  people 
of  that  fauid  as  Hebrews  (Gen.  xxxix.  14,  xii.  12). 
**  As  the  land  spued  out  the  nations  before  you  " 
(Levit  xviii.  28)  ceases  to  carry  any  weight  when 
we  translate,  as  the  Hebrew  equally  admits,  and  as 
ver.  20  implies,  "  will  have  spued  out"  The 
phrase  "unto  this  day,"  sometimes  dted,  is  so 
indefinite,  in  one  instanee  denoting  nierdy  a  part 
sf  Jacob's  lifetime  ((Sen.  xlviii.  15)  and  in  another 
(Josh.  vi.  25)  a  part  of  Rahab's  life,  that  even 
)avidson  does  not  insist  on  it  "  Seaward," 
neaning  westward  (Gen.  xii.  8,  Ae.),  and  "  beyond 
'ordan  '*  (Gen.  1.  11),  meaning  east  of  Jordan,  are 
dted  is  indications  of  a  Palestinian  writer.  But 
If  Getenius  is  right  in  declaring  the  Hebrew  to 
Ikave  had  its  eariy  home  in  Palestine,  both  phrases 
would  be  simply  old  and  settled  terms  of  the  lan- 
guage, with  a  fixed  geographical  meaning.  Ex. 
xvi.  35,  36  certainly  has  the  aspect  of  a  later  ori- 
gin, notwithstanding  the  defense  of  Heugstenbers;, 
Keil,  Havemick,  and  Murphy.  These  are  the 
itrrtigest  cases  of  supposed  anachronisms;  of  which 
but  one  is  absolutely  certain,  and  only  two  or  three 
othsrs  present  any  considerable  claims;  while  all 
together,  if  admitted,  would  make  but  a  small  show. 
Other  cases  are  instanced,  but  with  less  plausi- 
''ility.  For  we  cannot  for  a  moment  admit  the 
•^indple  by  which  Bleek  cites  prospective  laws,  like 
>ut  xviL  14-20,  xix.  14,  xx.  5,  6,  as  proofe  of 
stter  oompodtk)n. 

The  attempt  of  Golenso  and  others  to  show  that 
he  use  of  the  word  Jehovah  itself  indicates  a  late 
itigin,  and  to  sustaim  this  podtion  by  referenoe  to 
the  Jehovistic  and  Elohistie  Psalms  is  destitute  of 
ffiy  solid  bads.  Too  many  questions  ooneeming 
tae  dafea,  authorship,  and   arrangement  of   the 
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FMkmi  an  nnsefitled,  to  make  the  argument  j|  ■■! 
aooount  But  (1)  in  order  to  make  a  grsit  eoii» 
tiMt  between  the  earlier  and  later  peabu  in  thi 
use  of  the  word  Jehovah,  Golenso  parts  company 
with  the  men  of  his  sehool,  and  accepts  the  hiitorie 
assertions  ofear^datefai  the  titles  — when  itwffl 
serve  his  turn;  and  he  rqjects  them,  when  they  wiB 
not  answer  his  purpose,  as  in  Ps.  xxxiv.  and  exBL 
the  former  of  which  k  exdudvely  Jehovistie,  — 
rqjeoti  them  for  the  dreular  reason  that  these 
psalms  do  "contain  the  name  of  Jdiovah  so  often." 
(2.)  Of  the  six  psalms  accepted  by  him  as  eariy 
psalms,  one  half  contain  the  name  Jehovah.  (3.)  It 
is  questionable  whether  the  Davidic  psalms  ot  the 
three  later  books  sie  by  David  or  his  royal  sneces- 
sors.  [Pbalmb].  (4.)  Some  have  held  that  the 
arrangemtfit  <^  the  Psalms  was  govenned  by  the 
preponderant  use  ot  the  Divine  names.  (5.)  Hie 
attempt  is  ftttile  in  the  &oe  of  the  historic  sIsAi^ 
ment  in  Ex.  vi.  3,  that  (Sod  had  made  Himself  em- 
phatically known  to  Moses  as  Jehovah,  whik  tfat 
eariier  names  Jochebed  and  probably  Moriah,  an 
proofs  that  this  was  not  the  firrt  diadosnra  of  the 
name  itself;  a  feet  which  Anther  appears  in  a  huge 
number  of  other  names  found  in  1  Chron.  ii.  8,  95, 
32,  iv.  2,  vU.  2,  3, 8,  xxiU.  8, 17, 19, 20  —  although 
Golenso  remarks  that  the  chronider  "  simply  In- 
vented the  names,"  and  Davidson  obeerves  thai 
*>  little  weight  attaches  to  these,  because  the 
Hebrews  often  altered  older  names  for  btar 
ones!" 

The  apparent  number  of  espbnaiary  ^oans  Is 
greater  than  that  of  the  seeming  anaehronSms; 
but  the  clear  cases  are  not  numerous.  Here  opin- 
ions will  dififer.  Some  passages  so  deariy  hreai 
ihb  connection  as  to  be  commonly  admitted.  It  is 
perhaps  conceded  by  sober  critics  that  Deot  x.  8, 
7  (probably  6-9)  is  an  interpolation  (or,  certainly  a 
misplacemeut) ;  also  most  or  all  of  iii.  0-14  and  iL 
10-12,  20-23.  (Rosenmiiller,  however,  ascribes  the 
bttt  mentioned  to  Moses  at  the  end  of  his  life,  and 
Hengstenbevg  and  Kdl  refer  all  three  to  him.) 
Jahn  would  add  Num.  xxxii.  41,  and,  with  no  very 
obrious  necessity,  such  historic  supplements  as  the 
titles  Deut  i.  1-4,  iv.  44-49,  and  others  not  sped- 
fitd.  Many  vrould  include  (Rosenmiiller,  Eaehhoru, 
Jahn)  the  assertion  of  Moses*  medcness  (Num.  xii. 
3),  and  (with  Jahn)  other  lemarics ooneeming  him, 
Ex.  vi.  26,  27,  viL  7,  xi.  3;  while  some  writers  still 
maintab  that  these  remarks  are  demanded  by  the 
connection  and  occasion,  and  that  Moaes  ooidd  be 
divindy  guided  thus  to  speak  the  truth  concerning 
himself.  These  are  the  strongest  cases  that  are 
adduced.  Others  are  dted,  of  which  the  most  that 
can  be  said  is  that  they  might  be  intetpoktions; 
and  also  that  they  might  not  It  is  of  no  avail  for 
Bleek  to  allege  Num.  xv.  32,  «  while  the  chOcfavn 
of  Israd  were  in  the  wildemess":  for  they  had  Ml 
the  wildemess  before  the  death  of  Moses.  On  the 
whole  there  is  almost  reason  for  surprise  that  so 
very  few  passages  can  be  ibnnd  in  the  Pentatenefa 
which  could  not  have  come  from  the  hand  of  Moses 
himsdf.  In  a  oompodtion  so  ancient  we  shooU 
naturally  kwk  for  more,  father  than  fewer  maik* 
of  editorial  revidon. 

(vii.)  We  ean  now  look  at  the  strength  of  the 
eridence  that  Moses  was  the  author  of  &  book  as 
a  whole.  Hardly  any  thing  ii  lacking  to  the  €0B> 
pleteness  of  the  concurrent  tertfanony.  We  eaa 
merely  call  attention  to  it  fai  f  be  most  mengie  ef 
outlines.  1.  The  suppodtion  ia  lendsred  «ilM^ 
admisdble  by  all  the  eiwumdnnqis  of  the  «m» 
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|a)  TIm  ttt  of  writing  wm  in  abundant  uie,  and 
Iba  laaaUtet  in  Egypt  had  lived  in  themidat  of  it 
(6i)  The  requifite  impnlae  for  a  written  oompon> 
yon  had  acrivad,  in  the  oompletioa  of  a  great 
national  and  religioaa  epoch,  and  the  pennauent 
ertabliahinent  of  htwa  and  institations  fi>onded  on 
a  greAt  deliveranoe.  (e.)  Theoocanon  had  come 
for  snob  a  hook  as  the  Pentateuch,  inoorponting 
the  imtitotiona  with  the  hietoiy.  (dL)  The  raqui- 
lite  penon  had  appeared  in  Mows,  —  the  man 
whom  even  Ewald  namei  "^  the  mighty  originator 
■ad  leader  of  this  entire  new  national  moyement," 
a  ^(  master-mind  "  "  putting  forth  the  highest  ener- 
gies and  soblimest  efforts  of  the  spirit  **  with  **  clear 
insight  and  self  possession/'  **the  greatest  and 
most  original  of  prophets,'*  with  endowments  so 
remarkable  that  the  same  spirit  >*  has  in  no  other 
prophet  produced  resulti  so  important  in  the  history 
of  the  worU  as  in  Moses."  Such  a  work  beoame 
such  a  man;  and  such  a  man  might  be  suppoeed  to 
poasess  the  requisite  **  insight "  for  such  a  woriL 

2.  The  fset  of  his  authonhip  is  sustained  by  posi- 
tive and  coneurrent  eridence,  in  great  variety  and 
abundance.  It  is  easier  for  objecton  to  overlook 
than  to  meet  it  (a.)  The  Pentateuch  itself  de- 
clares of  Moses,  and  of  .him  only,  that  he  was  con- 
esmed  in  its  composition.  Nearly  the  whole  uf  Deut* 
economy,  as  even  De  Wette,  Knobel,  and  David- 
son concede,  claims  to  have  been  written  by  him. 
Statements  are  explicitly  made  concerning  portions 
of  Exodus  and  Numbers  to  the  same  ef^:  Ex. 
xxiv.  7,  xxxiv.  27,  *28,  xvii.  14;  Num.  xxxiii.  l-t3. 
In  one  of  these  passages  (Ex.  xviL  14)  the  direo- 
tion  is  given  to  write  **itin  the  book"  (not  a 
book,  as  £.  V-)'  Similar  alluskms  to  such  a  book, 
and  to  the  Law  as  a  written  law,  are  found  in  Deut 
xrii.  18,  19,  xxxi.  0-11,  24,  xxviu.  58.  61,  xxix. 
20, 21,  27,  XXX.  10.  Meanwhile  we  find  God  giv- 
mg  expUdt  directions  (Ex.  xxv.  16-21,  22)  to 
deposit  hia  communications  to  Moses  in  the  ark ; 
oomaponding  to  this  direction  is  the  claim,  re- 
peated over  and  over,  that  such  utterances  are  the 
preeiBe  utteranees  of  Jehovah,  e.  g.  Ijbv.  zxrii.  34; 
Num.  xxxvi.  13;  while  the  expressions,  **  the  Lord 
spake  unto  Moses,  saying,"  and  **  the  Lord  said 
unto  Moses,"  oocur  in  connection  with  various 
groupa  of  eommandments  in  Exodus,  lioritieus,  and 
Numbers  more  than  100  times  —  besides  other 
limilar  forms;  and  some  fifty  times  in  announcing 
the  performance  of  many  of  these  commandments, 
we  are  told  that  it  took  place  *<  as  the  Lord  com- 
naaoded  Moses,"  or,  "  according  to  the  command- 
ment of  the  Lord  by  the  hand  of  Moses."  These 
constant  chums  to  be  exact  statements  of  (jod*s 
oommandments  by  Moses,  phoed  beside  the  direo- 
Uon  to  deposit  in  the  ark,  constitute  the  clearest 
utd  most  pervading  assertion  of  the  Mosaic  anthor- 
ihip  of  the  main  portion  of  the  three  central  books. 
(6.)  Deuteronomy,  oonfosiedly  asserting  its  own 
Mosaic  origin,  everywhere  prosopposes  the  eariier 
books;  and  it  re-asserts  and  vouches  for  all  the 
main  portiona  of  thdr  history  fh>m  the  dispeiBion 
of  the  race  to  the  death  of  Aaron  and  the  arrsnge- 
D«its  for  Moses*  suooessor,  while  its  comments 
ndude  directly  and  implicitly  all  the  leading  fea- 
«iBs  of  their  legisbtkm.  As  Schultz  remuks,  it 
b  incredible  that  at  the  end  of  his  lift  the  great 
legislator  should  have  besn  regardless  of  the  text 
sf  his  kw,  and  soUdtoos  only  about  tlie  discounes 
which  wen  the  oomment  (c)  The  subsequent 
looka  of  the  O.  T.  abundantly  presuppose  the 
and  in  every  isstaoet  in  which  thsj 
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aOnde  to  the  anthorship,  they  refer  it  to  Mosea 
This  topic  has  been  sufficiently  devebped  in  the 
original  article,  (d.)  It  was  the  undisputei  testi- 
mony of  the  Jewish  nation  at  and  before  the  time 
of  Christ  that  Mosee  wrote  the  Pentateuch.  Such 
is  the  testimony  of  Phik>  from  Alex-^ndria,  and  oi 
Josephus  from  Jerusalem.  (Philo,  Mangey,  II 
141,  148,  Josephus,  Bekker,  III.  iL  5,  xiL  etc.) 
So  also  the  Talmud  finom  Babylon,  in  a  passage 
apparently  of  great  antiquity.  Tlieir  statements 
are  supported  by  the  occasional  references  of  the 
N.  T.,  which  at  the  lowest  estimate  show  the  euiw 
rent  riew  by  referring  a  passage  from  Exo4u% 
Leviticus,  or  Deuteronomy  alike  to  "  Moses,"  and 
by  recognising  the  whole  O.  T.  as  consisting,  ao- 
oording  to  the  then  prevailing  dassifieation,  of 
<*thelawof  Moses,  the  prophets  and  the  IVdms," 
or  hagiographa  (Luke  xxiv.  44).  (e.)  The  Lord 
Jesus  Christ  and  the  writers  of  the  N.  T.  add  their 
testimony.  The  Law  is  the  law  of  Moses  (John  vii. 
28;  Acts  XV.  5;  Heb.  x.  28),  or  simply  Moses  (Acts 
xxi.  21).  Moees  gave  the  biw  (John  i.  17,  vii.  19). 
Statements  found  in  the  several  books  are  state- 
ments of  Moses  (Luke  xx.  37,  Kom.  x.  6,  Acts  UL 
22;  Matt  xix.  8).  The  entire  utterances  of  the 
Pentateuch  concerning  the  priesthood  are  what 
^  Moses  qiake  ooncemiug  the  priesthood  "  (Heb. 
vii.  14).  The  Sariour  directly  dechues  (John 
vi.  46,  47),  that  Moses  '*  wrote  of  me,"  and  that 
he  left  **  writings  "  then  in  the  hands  of  the  Jews. 
See  also  Luke  xxiv.  27,  44,  Acto  xxvi.  22,  xxviiL 
23,  XT.  21 ;  2  Or.  iU.  15,  Luke  xvi.  29,  31.  Hkms 
only  who  hold  the  views  of  Colenso  and  Daridson 
will  deem  it  sufficient  to  say  that  the  Saviour  only 
shared  the  ignorance  of  his  age.  Nor  will  it  saUsfy 
the  conditions  of  the  case  to  say  that  He  simply 
accommodated  himself  to  the  prevalent  vbw  by  tiie 
arffumentum  ad  hominem ;  for  Christ's  declaration 
ui  John  V.  46,  47,  is  too  direct  and  self-originated 
to  be  easily  disposed  of  otherwise  then  (in  Alford*s 
words)  as  **  a  testimony  to  the  fact  of  Moeee  hav- 
ing written  those  boolu  which  were  then  and  are 
still  known  by  bis  name."  (/.)  The  force  of  aU 
these  testimonies  is  increased  by  the  feet  that  they 
are  absolutely  uncontradicted.  While  the  Penta- 
teuch itself,  the  subsequent  books  of  the  0.  T., 
the  .Jewish  nation,  the  Sariour  and  the  Apostles, 
point  to  Moess  with  such  entire  unanimity  that  the 
echo  comes  back  from  foreign  nations,  in  Manetho, 
Hecataeus,  Strabo,  Tacitus,  referriii«;  tlie  Jewish 
laws  and  institutions  to  Moses  alone,  not  one  hint 
is  to  be  found  in  the  whole  range  of  history  or 
literature  that  any  person  later  or  other  than  Moses 
composed  either  the  volume  or  any  integral  portico 
of  it     Never  was  testimony  more  unbroken. 

3.  The  direct  testimony  is  confiimed  by  vari- 
ous coUateral  indications,  which  we  can  only 
suggest  (a.)  Traces  of  the  Pentateuch  in  tht 
other  books  of  the  0.  T.  extending  afanost  up  to 
the  time  of  Moses, — except  as  the  authenticity  and 
early  date  of  those  boolu  also  an  denied.  (6.) 
Various  arehaisms  characteristic  of  the  five  books, 

and  of  those  almost  or  quite  alone:  e.  g.  K^H 
as  a  fieminme  195  times  (36  in  Deuteronomy),  and 

in  no  certain  instance  elsewhen;  *^?j  as  a  femi> 
nine;  the  demonatratlve  ^rf,  found  but  twici 
elspwhere;  the  Kal  ftitare  endhig  ^  for  HJ ;  the 
fer  greater  pndomiiiaiice  of  the  ftiU  future  7^  i  Hi 
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3{p|   for    to^ 
hen    only,    Ifteon    tlmeii     "VO^    for    1^; 

3^34},  typ;,  vv^  natf ,  bi^  rgij.  njn, 

n>VI^,  And  othen,  only  here.    The  word  O^HQ 

di«4>peui   afterwarde,   eaeept   in    poetrj;   7*^0 

oecan  29  times,  afterwards  but  once;  n^73  ^^ 
tines,  and  but  once  afterwards.    There  is  a  pivva- 

kmm  of  Fsqgh  ooneonants;  thus  pH^,  18  times 
is  the  Pentatenoh,  and  twice  only  elsewhere,  while 

the  softer  form  i^ntp,  is  found  88  times  in  the 
ktar  books  (o.)  Bgyptian  words  and  traoes  of 
Egyptian  rssidenee.  Among  the  Hebrew  words 
eoffrssponding  to  flgyptian  ones,  as  gifcn   by  Go- 

senhis,  Bunsen,  and  Seyflhrth,  are  p^H;    ]^n, 

^X%    ^Pf    ^^   ™^7  others.      The  word 

^^n*  occurring  twenty-one  tlmce  In  the  Penta- 
teach,  afterwards  disappears,  except  twice  In  E»- 

kiel.  The  word  *^QH,  which  had  Ethiopio  and 
apparently  Egyptian' affinities,  went  gradually  into 

disuse,  and  was  repbteed,  except  in  poetry,  by  *^b. 
(dL)  Marin  of  the  wilderness.  Constant  reference 
lo  tents  and  camps  (Ex.  xix.  17,  Ac.):  regulations 
for  marchhig  and  halting  (Num.  il.  etc.);  and  the 
absence  of  allusions  to  permanent  dwellings  except 
prospectively.  The  minute  and  elaborate  direc- 
tions for  constructing  and  transporting  the  taber- 
nacle for  the  ark,  would  never  have  been  committed 
to  writing  except  at  the  time.  The  wood  of  the 
Tabernacle  and  its  furniture  (shittim)  was  the  prod- 
net  of  the  desert;  while  the  cypress  of  Palestine 
never  appears  in  the  Pentateuch.  The  cedar, 
whieh  is  the  growth  of  Palestine  and  Syria,  is  men- 
tioned, but  in  a  very  remarkable  manner,  —  never 
M  a  building-material,  but  in  slight  quantities,  on 
two  oocasions,  in  cleansing  from  the  leprosy  (Lev. 
civ.),  and  in  forming  water  of  purification  for  the  un- 
clean (Knm.  xix.  6).  Now  we  leanj  elsewhere  that 
cedar  was  imported  ftom  Syria  into  Egypt  for  ftir- 
niture,  small  boxes,  coffins,  and  various  objects 
connected  wiUi  the  dead,  and  was  also  -used  in 
ointments  for  elephantiasis,  ulcers,  and  some  other 
eomplaints.  The  uses  designated  thus  remind  us 
9f  E^ypt,  the  quantities  employed  conform  to  the 
eircumstances  of  a  journey  which  restricted  it  to 
small  amounts.  Yet  the  later  books  of  the  Bible 
abound  in  allusions  to  the  cedar  as  the  noblest  of 
nes  and  building  materials.  Certain  regulations 
were  made  for  the  wilderness  and  afterwards  re- 
kxod,  1^.  x\ii.  34;  Deut  xii.  15,  20,  21.  The 
law  for  leprosy  contemplates  both  the  condition  of 
the  people  in  the  wilderness  and  in  their  future 
lome.  Some  r^rulations  concerning  undeauness 
fuppose  all  the  people  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Taber- 
lacle.  Some  instances  of  snpplenieDtary  legislation 
ve  founded  on  occurrences  or  laws  of  the  wilder- 
Mss;  thus  in  regard  to  the  Passover,  the  regular 
Uon,  Num.  ix.  3-11,  grows  out  of  Num.  ▼.  2. 
Laws  in  regard  to  Sabbi^-breakingand  bbsphemy, 
Levit.  xxiv.,  Num.  xv.  32—36,  originated  in  like 
■anner.  Stanley  shows  (Jemtk  Chmrck^  L  189) 
tkat  the  reguUtions  oonoeniing  dean  and  unclean 
•Bimls,  in  several  of  their  spedfleations,  Inelude 
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what  WM  peesJIariy  M  the  game  of  tke 
The  eonseeratfon  of  the  whole  tribe  of  Levi,  as  ili 
same  writer  remarks  (i.  188),  is  a 
of  that  early  period,  tinee  at  no  later  Mmut 
there  ftmiisbed  any  sash  oeeaafon;  and  the 
km  of  difes  of  reAige  (i.  191)  pofaite 
nomadk  liib  and  the  morals  of  the  desert.'  (e.: 
DelitsKfa  shows  that  there  wasnoBafaasqomtpsriod 
of  the  natfon  from  which  the  Lssr  as  a  wlnle  ooaM 
have  sprung:  ndther  the  boriMuous  tiBMs  of  te 
Jodges,  northeinaigni8oaDttimoofSBal;  whswas 
the  rsigns  of  David  and  Bokmon,  rich  as  tW 
are  In  historie  materials,  glvo  no  indieation  what 
ever  that  the  Law  then  first  assmned  writtsn  fesn 
It  did  not  originate  after  the  dhidoo  of  the  Uogw 
doois,  for  Ismsl  and  Judah  alike  aeknowtsdged  ila 
sway.  Nor  m  the  exile;  for  tin  people  in  retons- 
ing  from  the  exile  ictoni  abo  to  the  AorwA  as  tkt 
original  divine  basis  of  their  k»g 
monweahfa.  And  as  to  Esia,  both 
tradithm  disdose  him  only  as  a  icstesw  and 
as  aa  origmator.  (/.)  FhwUy,  those  iriwdeny  the 
aotlHirBhip  by  Ifossi,  cannot  snggest,  mvoh  has 
sgrse  upon  any  pfaiusible  substitute. 

(viii.)  Let  us  now  snmmarily  notice  the  invalid- 
ity of  all  the  ol^fections  raised,  as  against  this  evi- 
dence. The  **  higher  criticism  **  has  failed  to  shake 
the  testimony.  Von  Bohlen*s  attempt  to  show 
errors  in  the  allusions  to  Egyptian  customs  nota- 
bly recoiled.  The  arithmetical  objections  mar- 
shaled by  Colenso  have  been  superabundantly 
demolished.  The  alleged  errors  and  fiJse  impliea* 
tions  concerning  the  vrildemess  have  been  largely 
addressed  to  our  ignorsnce;  and  many  of  the  ob- 
jections have  been  shown  also  to  have  sprung  fhna 
ignorance;  whereas  every  new  research  brings  to 
light  new  correspondences  between  the  narratiTe 
and  the  drcumstances.  The  cited  anachronisms 
shrink  into  the  smallest  eomposs;  and,  so  for  as 
they  exist,  can  be  fegitimatdy  accounted  for  as  re- 
visions. The  apparent  interpolations  are  them- 
sdves  indications  of  the  antiquity  of  the  text.  Tlie 
assertion,  that  <*  the  mythok^ical,  traditional,  and 
exaggerated  dement"  (IXividson)  —  that  is,  the 
miraculous — shovrs  that  Moses  coidd  not  have  been 
the  author,  is  a  mere  begging  of  the  whole  qnea- 
tion  of  the  supernatural,  llie  argument  that  there 
is  not  difference  enough  between  the  famgnage  tif 
the  Pentateuch  and  of  the  later  books,  bredcs  down 
in  several  ways:  It  Is  conceded  by  the  olgeetors 
(e.  g.  Daridson,  i.  104)  that  there  are  diflcreneea, 
but  they  are  all^^  to  he  insufBdeot,  —  a  mntter 
of  desn^  and  a  question  of  opinion.  Tliat  the  di- 
versities should  not  be  great  is  explicable  from  the 
isolation,  the  consolidation,  and  complete  inter- 
communication of  the  natk>n,  as  weQ  as  fh>m  ^ 
unifbrmity  of  thdr  mode  of  life,  and  the  fixedness 
of  their  institutions  and  thdr  dvillcatlon.  It  Is 
parallded  by  the  fkct  that  the  Syriae  of  the  IVdiifeo 
in  the  second  centiuy  is  substantially  tiie  same  as 
that  of  S)T{ac  writers  of  the  13th  century.  And 
ftirthemiore,  it  is  admitted  on  all  hands,  br  l>; 
Wette,  Knobd,  Bleek,  Ewald,  that  portions  of  tne 
Pentateuch  are  actually  as  ddas  Moses;  and  Kno> 
bd  even  admits  the  difficulty  of  deciding  what  b 
Mosaic  and  what  Is  not;  while  the  diil^«nee  bo> 
tween  the  admitted  psalms  of  Darid  and  the  laa- 
guage  of  Esra's  time  —  though  a  period  for  man 
eventftd  in  historie  changes  —  ars  not  aDeh  as  Is 
have  made  the  Ptefans  diffleolt  of  apprehensfoa  si 
the  tetter  period.    Again,  « vspetltioDS,  diqffiMto 
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DttntiTM  "  —  if  aU  the  died  imUiMiM 
fnl  —  do  noi  b«ur  open  tbis  qmrtion.  No 
doM  the  alliged  eompoeite  eheivoter  of  the 
heek;  ftv,  to  whatever  eitnt  e  oompUetieD,  iinleii 
be  poeitife  proof  of  hit«  dele,  nothing  pie- 
Hotel  fiom  having  bem  tlie  t*ndaotor'*  or 
the  •«  Jelionrt.**  Withoat  here  goti«  ftnther  into 
thai  qweotinn,  we  will  only  say  UMit  while  Heng- 
ilHiiMig  hae  too  vehemently  lepettod  the  hlea  of  a 
ODi^QBite  oharacter,  and  hai  gone  to  otremei  in 
the  endeavor  to  find  alwaya  a  opoeial  reaion  ibr  the 
nao  of  Elehim  and  Jehovah  ntpectively,  on  the 
otiier  hand,  theoppoiite  lehool  have  gone  to  a  itiU 
graeitor  efctieuiie  in  the  attempt  to  dianet  and  pre- 
eiasly  to  detonniae  the  aooraoi  of  oach  part  of  the 
oumpaeitlon.  It  is  a  weU-eeneidered  remeric  of 
Koita  at  the  ckae  ef  hie  Uigtory  of  tk€  (Md  OfC^ 
emadt  "We  venture  to  eipriss  it  as  our  eonfi* 
dsai  pfrsiiieinn  that  the  questioa  ae  to  the  origin 
sad  eooaposition  of  tlie  PeiitatewA  ia  flur  from  hav- 
hag  basQ  settled,  eitlMr  by  Hiivemiok,  Hengsten* 
b^,  or  Koil,  on  the  one  hsnd,  or  by  Tneh,  Stit- 
hilin,  and  DeUtaseh  on  the  other,  and  stiU  loss  by 
Ewald  or  HupiBld.** 

Thorn  is  nothing  then  to  invalidate  the  oloar 
ovidenoo  that  Moses  was  the  author,  unless  it  be 
the  km  detached  worda  and  paassgos  seemhigly  of 
btsr  growth.  Bat  it  has  been  wdl  said  by  the 
writer  of  the  preceding  article,  **  we  are  not  obliged 
because  of  the  kiter  date  of  theee  portions  to  bring 
down  the  rest  of  the  book  to  later  Umos.**  Indeed 
no  piooeduie  is,  under  the  oiicumstanoes,  more 
onrensonable,  provided  they  can  be  satisfcciorily  ex- 
plained otherwiio.  But  they  can  be  thus  explained. 
The  snooeesion  of  prophets  continued  tUI  Exra  and 
Nchemiah,  more  than  a  thousand  years  after  Moses. 
In  view  of  the  kpse  of  time  and  of  the  effbcts  of  the 
exile,  (1)  it  is  a  peiftctly  natural  supposition  that 
sxpfamatoiy  additions  should  have  been  made  by 
some  of  these  hter  prophets.  (9.)  The  Scriptures 
render  the  supposition  probable  by  their  notices  of 
Eoa.  He  is  not  only  in  genenl  "  the  scribe  ** 
(Neh  viii.  4),  but  be  is  "a  ready  scribe  iu  the 
LawofMoeea**  (l£B.TiL6),  '' a  scribe  of  the  words 
of  the  commandments  of  the  Lord  and  of  his  stat- 
utes to  Israel "  (vii  11),  who  "  had  prepared  his 
heart  to  seek  the  Law  of  the  Lord  and  to  do  it, 
and  to  teach  in  Israel  statutes  and  Judgments  " 
(ver.  10).  He  is  also  declared  not  only  to  have 
brought  the  Law  of  Moses  before  the  people,  and 
to  have  read  it  publicly  iu  their  hearing  through  a 
•accession  of  days  (Ex.  viii.  1^,  18),  but  he  and  his 
eoo^jutors  **  read  in  the  Law  of  God  distuicUy,  and 
gave  the  sense,  and  caused  them  to  understand  the 
reading  "  (riii.  8).  Now  let  Exra  but  have  done 
f«  the  Scriptures  permanently  and  in  view  of  the 
lennanent  necessity,  that  which  he  did  orally  and 
ftanaiently  on  thu  oocasion,  and  we  have  the  phe- 
Wmsiia  liilly  explained.  (3.)  Aooordingly  there 
•10  traditional  indications  that  this  kind  of  supple- 
OHiilary  work  was  actually  performed,  llie  Bahy- 
\DDian  Taknod,  in  a  well-known  passage  appar- 
tttly  of  great  antl^ty  (see  Westoott,  The  Bible 
m  the  Churek,  pp.  85-37),  ascribes  eight  verses  of 
the  Pentateuch  [the  kst  eight]  to  Joshua;  and  the 
Mme  peasage  declares  that  several  of  the  boolLs  of 
Hm  O.  T.  were  <«  written  *'  (or  reduced  to  their 

•  Thta  word  In  Um  0.  T.  k  applM  to  the  seventh 
dsy  ef  the  Faaswsr  and  the  eighth  day  of  TaberaatieB, 
ioiaaltothedsjof  PeaCeeost.  [PASSOVia,  nets  «,  p. 
I.]   On  UsappBeatlon  to  PewtssBet,whleh  h  fcoad 


present  form)  by  others  than  tlieir  proper  authoni 
among  them  *•  the  men  of  the  Great  Synagogue  '* , 
while  Eva  and  Nehemiah  end  the  list  with  writing 
their  own  books  and  completing  the  hooka  ol 
Chronidss.  Ckmeurrent  with  this  is  the  tradition 
of  9  EsdTas(xiT.  90-40),  handed  down  aho  by  the 
eariy  ftitheve,  Ikbuknisly  embellished  indeed,  and  aA> 
eribing  to  Esra  the  reproduction  of  the  lost  Serip> 
tures  by  immediate  inspiration.  But,  as  Dr.  Da- 
vidson weU  said  hi  his  Biblieal  CrUieum  (i.  103), 
"  the  historic  basis  of  the  view  that  Exra  bore  a 
leading  part  in  coUeeting  and  levistng  the  sacred 
books  is  not  ahaken  by  the  iabulous  cirenmstaueee 
in  the  writings  of  the  early  fitthers,  in  passages  ''f 
the  Talmnd,  and  in  later  Jewish  authors."  Wa 
may  well  accept  this  method  of  explaining  the  ph»> 
nomenon. 

We  according^  reach  the  oonehision  that  nnth 
ing  adduced  by  rscent  discussions  need  shake  om 
belief  that  Moses  was  the  author  of  the  Pentateuch. 
Wf  may  accept  the  traces  of  earlier  narratives,  as 
baring  been  employed  and  authenticated  by  him; 
and  we  may  admit  the  marks  of  Uter  date  as  indi- 
cations of  a  surface  rerision  by  authorixed  persons 
not  kter  than  Earn  and  Nehemiah. 

Among  the  later  publications  are  Murphy  on 
Oenetie  (1864)  and  A'xodut  (1866);  Kalisch  on 
6'«neni,  ExodiUy  and  LevUkm  (180&-1867^* 
Lange  on  Genesis;  Jacobus  on  Genesis;  Maodo 
nald's  Intt-oducUon  to  the  Pentateuch  (1861);  D»- 
vidsoo*s  IntrodwHon  to  tks  Old  TesUiment  (186^* 
63);  and  77/ e  Book  of  Genesis ;  the  Common  Ver- 
sion  revised  for  the  Amer.  Bilie  C/rUon,  with  Ex- 
planatory Notes,  by  T.  J.  Conant  (N.  Y.  1868). 
See  also  a  discussion  of  the  historic  character  and 
authorship  of  the  Pentateuch,  in  the  Bibl.  Sficrn 
for  April  and  July,  1863,  and  July  and  October, 
1864,  by  the  present  writer.  S.  C  B. 

PENTECOST  (^I^'BTje  ^-JOa  ^""^PJl  ^ 
(Ex.  xxiii.  16)  :  4opr^  $spiir^v  wpooroysptni' 
fidrtsy  '•  toiemnUns  inessis  prunUivitruin ;  **  tlie 
least  of  hartest,  the  first  fruito  of  thy  hOjors;  ** 

n^;^^  yn  (Ex.  xxxlv.  SS;  Deut  xri.  10):  io^ 
WofJilimp  :  soUmmtas  hebdamadnrum  "  the  feast 

of  weeks:"  D^"yi3a?l  DT  (Num.  xxviil  26,  d. 
Lev.  xxiii.  17) :  ^/i4pa rmy  ¥4m¥i  diesprimUieoiioni 
''  the  day  of  first  fruits").  In  later  timee  it  appears 

to  have  been  called  D^tS^DPI  D*^^  (see  Joseph.  B. 

J.  ii.  3,  §  1);  and  hence,  iifiipa  r^f  Ilcmyicoor^f 
(Tub.  U.  1;  2  Mace  xii.  39;  AcU  IL  1,  xx.  16: 
1  Cor.  xri.  8).    But  the  more  onmmcii  Jewish  iiaro«* 

was  nn^y  (in  Caialdee,  KTIT^I?;  'Airopad,  ifc 
Joseph. 'Ant,  iii.  10, §  6).  The  seooiid  of  the  gnat 
festivals  of  the  Hebrews.  It  foil  in  duf  ronrve  oi 
the  sixth  day  of  Sivan,  and  its  rites,  aoe>rding  to 
the  Law,  were  restricted  to  a  single  day.  The  ni.el 
important  passages  relating  to  it  are,  Ex.  xxiii.  16, 
Uv.  xxiii.  1&-22,  Num.  xxviii.  96-31,  Deut.  xvi 
9-12. 

I.  The  time  of  the  festival  was  ealeulated  from 
the  second  day  of  the  Passover,  the  16th  of  Nisan. 
The  Law  prescribes  that  a  reckoning  should  be  kepi 
from  "  the  morrow  after  the  Sabbath "  ^  TLsv. 


In  the  MWina  {Rosk  hash, 
fro.),  in  the  Tiftrgum  (N 
and  elsowhers,  see  f  6. 
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nitt.  11,  15)  [Pabbover,  II.  3]  to  the  monov 
after  tlie  eompletioii  of  tbe  mtcdUi  week,  which 
would  of  oouTK  be  the  fiftieth  day  (Ler.  zziii.  16, 
16;  Deut.  xvi.  0).  The  fifty  dayi  formally  included 
the  period  of  gnin-banpett,  comineneing  with  the 
eflering  of  the  first  ibeaf  of  the  borky-b«rvett  in 
the  PaMover,  and  ending  with  that  of  the  two  fint 
Vmvtt  which  were  made  from  the  wheat>harveat,  at 
this  festival. 

It  was  the  oflfering  of  these  two  loaves  which 
was  the  distinguishing  rite  of  the  day  of  Pentecost. 
They  were  to  be  leavened.  Each  loaf  was  to  oou- 
tain  the  tenth  of  an  ephah  «  (i.  s.  about  8^  quarts) 
of  the  finest  wheat  flour  of  the  new  crop  (Lev. 
nlii.  17).  The  flour  was  to  be  the  produce  of  the 
land.^  The  loaves,  along  with  a  peao»«flfaing  of 
two  lambs  of  the  first  year,  were  to  be  waved  hkon 
the  Lord  and  given  to  the  priesti.  At  the  same 
time  a  special  sacrifice  was  to  be  made  of  seven 
lambs  of  the  fint  year,  one  young  bullock  and  two 
rams,  as  a  bumUoffering  (accompanied  by  the  proper 
meat  and  drink  offerings),  and  a  kid  for  a  sin-ofifering 
(Lev.  xziii.  18,  19).  Besides  these  oflferings,  if  we 
adopt  the  interpreUtion  of  the  Kabbinical  writers, 
it  appears  that  an  additkm  was  made  to  the  daily 
sacrifice  of  two  bullocks,  one  ram,  and  seven  lambs, 
ss  a  bumt-offtring  (Num.  xzviii.  27).«  At  this,  as 
well  as  the  other  fiestivals,  a  free-will  oflhring  was 


of  opinion  as  to  the  meaning  of  ths  weeds  H'nrTO 

nSt^n*  '*  ^"^  however  been  geoeially  held,  by 
both  Jewish  and  ChristlMi  wxltonof  all  agen,  that  the 
ttabbatb  here  spoken  of  Is  the  flrrt  day  of  holy  oonvo- 
eattoo  of  the  Passover,  the  16th  of  Niaan,  mentioned 

Lav.  xzlil.  7.  In  like  manner  the  word  H^^  Is 
evidently  used  ss  a  deslgnatkm  of  the  day  of  atooe> 

ment  (Lev.  xxiii.  82) ;  and  )Sn2t^  {ttMaii  observa- 

tio)  is  applied  to  the  flrvt  and  eighth  days  of  Tabena- 
eles  and  to  the  feast  of  Trtunpets.  That  the  LXX. 
so  nndervtood  the  passage  In  question  can  hardly  be 
doubted  from  their  calling  it  "  the  morrow  after  the 
first  day  "  (i.  e.  of  the  festival) :  i^  ^avptor  rfc  srp«n|C. 
The  word  in  vv.  16  and  16  has  also  been  understood 
ss  '*  week.*'  used  in  the  same  manner  ss  aififiara  In 
the  N.  T.  (Matt.  uvUi  1 ;  Luke  xviil.  12;  John  xx.  1, 
Itc).  But  some  have  Insieted  on  taking  the  Sabbath 
!o  mean  nothing  but  the  seventh  day  of  the  week,  or 
'the  sebbath  of  creation,  "ss  the  Jewish  writers  have 
called  it ;  and  they  sse  a  dlfllculty  In  understanding 
the  same  word  in  the  general  sense  of  week  ss  a  period 
of  seven  dsys,  contending  diat  It  can  only  mean  a 
regular  w^k,  beginning  with  the  first  day,  and  ending 
wltli  the  Sabbath.  Hence  the  Balthuslan  (or  Baddu- 
ooaii)  party,  and  in  later  times  the  Karaites,  supposed 
that  the  omer  was  oflered  on  the  day  following  the 
waeklv  Sabbath  which  might  happen  to  Ul\  within  the 
seven  days  of  the  Passover.  The  day  of  Pentecoat 
would  thus  always  fcU  on  the  first  day  of  the  week. 
21itsig  (Ostem  und  PJlngiUn^  Heidelberg,  1887)  hss 
put  forth  the  notion  that  the  Hebrews  regularly  began 
a  new  week  at  the  conunencement  of  the  year,  so  that 
the  7th,  14 tb,  and  21st  of  NIsan  were  always  Sabbath 
days.  He  hnaglnes  that  "  the  morrow  after  the  Sab- 
bath "  from  which  Pentecost  was  reckoned,  was  the 
22d  day  of  the  month,  the  day  after  the  proper  termt* 
oatlon  of  the  Passover.  He  Is  well  answsrsd  by  BXhr 
{Sjfn^boiik,  ii.  620),  who  rsftirs  especially  to  Josh.  v. 
11,  as  proving,  in  connection  with  the  law  In  Lev.  xjdii. 
14,  that  the  omer  was  oflkrsd  on  the  16th  of  the  month. 
It  should  be  obssrved  that  the  worda  In  that  paassge, 

^HMH  *'^S»  "*'**''  merely  esra  tf  tht  Umd^  not 
^lUiLT  <«  the  old  ecm  of  the  land.**    "Theasorrow 


to  ba  made  by  each  penoo  who  eame  to  the  mm^ 
toaiy,  aeoofding  to  hie  eirenuiataDees  (DeaL  xvi. 
10).  [Pamoveb, p. 2342,  noted]  UwonUaam 
that  its  lestive  cfaancter  partook  of  a  morsfree  and 
hoapiUbfe  libcfwaty  than  thatof  the  Fkwiver 
was  rather  of  the  kind  which  bekmp  to  the 
fiunUy  gathering.  In  this  reapeet  it  rssespMed  the 
Feast  of  Talemieiea.  'llieLevita,theBtni^«,tlM 
fimierk«,aiid  the  widow,  were  to  be  faroqgliivtthiii 
iti  uiflucDoe  (De«t.  xvi.  1 1, 14).  The  meDtioii  of 
the  gleanings  to  be  kft  in  the  fields  ai  harvest  for 
"the  poor  and  the  itraugei,  *  in  eonneetion  with 
Peuteoost,  may  perhaps  have  a  bearing  on  the  lih- 
ciality  which  belonged  to  the  featival  (Lor.  zzuL 
22).  At  Peoieooet  (as  at  the  Psawter)  the  p«vfe 
were  to  be  reminded  of  their  bondage  in  Egypt,  sod 
they  were  especially  admonished  of  their  ofaligMfc* 
to  keep  the  UMne  kw  (Deat.  xvL  12). 

II.  Of  the  information  to  be  gathered  tnm  J«v. 
iah  writers  veqieofing  the  obeoranee  of  Pent«Bott» 
the  following  paitienhua  appear  to  be  the  beat  wor- 
thy of  notice.  The  flour  for  the  kwves  was  sifted 
with  peculiar  care  twelve  times  over.  Iliey  wwi 
made  either  the  day  before,  or,  in  the  event  of  a 
Sabbath  preceding  the  day  of  Pentecoat,  two  dayi 
before  theoceaakm  (ifrfuicAorA,  ri.  7,  xi  9).  Thaj 
are  laid  to  have  been  made  in  a  partaeohur  form, 
lliey  were  aeven  psJmain  length  and  four  in  tufdth 


after  the  Paaaover  **  (fl^n  n*irTD),  might  at 
flist  sight  sssm  to  oxprMB  the  16th  ^  Nisaa ;  but  the 
expieeelon  may,  on  the  whole,  with  mora  prohaMlity, 
bA  taken  as  equivalent  with  "  the  monow  after  the 
Sabbath,'*  that  Is,  the  16th  daj.  See  Kdl  on  Josh.  v. 
11 ;  Maslus  and  DrusiuM,  on  the  same  text,  In  the  Oil 
Sae.;  BMhr,  Sjfmb.  U.  621 ;  Selden,  Dr  Ammo  OcOi,  eh. 
7  ;  Bartenora,  In  CkagifcoA^  Ii.  4 ;  Buxt  Sjfm.  Jwd,  3B.  \ 
Faglus,  ta  Lrv.  xzHi.  15 ;  DnuluSf  Sotm  Majam  m 
Ut).  zxlll.  16.  It  Is  worthy  of  remark  that  the  LXX. 
omit  rp  jmn^pior  rev  irasrxa,  according  to  the  taxts  of 
TIschendorf  nod  TheOe. 

«  The   fTli^^^y  or  ttntk  (fn  ▲  Y  <<  tenth  deal  '')i 

Is  explahMd  in  Num.  v.  Ifi,  n^^Kl  H^'HpS, 
"  the  tenth  part  of  an  ephah.**    It  Is  soaMtfanes*  saBsil 

"ipV,  mnn^  Uterally,  a  kandjul  (Bx.  zvl.  86),  the 

aame  word  which  Is  applied  to  the  first  sheaf  of  tha 
Paisover.  (See  Joeeph.  ^nf.  vili.  2,  §0.}  [IfngRS 
AMD  MsAsoaxs.] 

f>  This  Is  what  Is  msaat  by  the  words  In  Lev.  zxlll. 
17,  which  stand  In  the  A.  Y.  "  out  of  your  habits 
tlons,'*  and  in  the  Vulgate,  "ex  omnlboa  haWtacnTIs 

vestris."    The  Hebrew  word  is  not  D^iS,  a  Aokw,  as 

the  Komeafa/amitf^  but  SITIQ,  mplmee  of  aftorfr, 
<u  the  tenitorff  oj  a  nation.  The  LXX.  has,  imh  r^ 
Kamxlois  vfimv ;  Jonathan,  *^  e  loco  tiaUtatlonum  we 
trnm.**    Sae  Dmslus,  In  Ott.  Sae. 

c  The  dUbring  statements  respcctlog  the  proper 
sacrlfloas  for  the  dsy  In  Lrv.  zxlll.  16,  and  Nvm. 
xxvlil.  27.  ars  thus  rsoondled  by  tha  Jewish  wtltsfs 
(Mishna,  Menaehotk^  Iv.  2,  with  the  notes  of  Bartsnoia 
and  Malmonldea).  Josephns  appears  to  add  the  two 
statementi  together,  not  quite  acouxately,  and  doss 
not  treat  them  aii  relating  to  two  distinct  aacnilcea 
{Ant.  111.  10,  f  6).  He  enuroetates,  as  the  whole  c^ 
the  offerings  for  the  day,  a  single  loaf,  two  lambs  fbe 
a  psace-ofbring,  three  bnllocks,  two  rams  and  four- 
teen Iambs  for  a  bomt<olfcrlng.  and  two  kids  far  a 
siu'olforing.  Blihr,  Winer,  and  other  modem  eifCiee 
lagard  the  statamenta  as  dfa«ordant,  and  preAr  thai 
of  Num.  xzvlll.  ss  being  meet  in  tiaimonj  with  the 
eaeilfle«  whbh  behmc  to  the  athar  fosttvals. 
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iMmtmtham,  id.  4,  with  MainKmidag'  noto).  The  two 
fanAt  fr  a  peaoe-oflMng  were  to  be  w«fed  by  tlio 
priHti  before  they  were  alAngbtered,  along  with  the 
kMfVi,  And  ftfkerwardi  the  kwvei  w<ere  waved  a 
eeeood  lime  aloiig  with  the  ehoolden  of  the  lainbe. 
Ont  loaf  wae  given  to  the  higfa^eet  and  the  other 
to  the  ordinary  prieeta  who  nffiniatwi «  (Maimon.  in 
r€MMLe.  8,  quoted  bjOtho).  The  broRd  wae  eaten 
that  eaoM  ni^t  in  the  Temple,  and  nofngment  of 
it  wae  mlRred  to  remain  till  the  morning  (Joeeph. 
B,  J,  vi.  ft,  §  a;  Ant,  iii.  10,  §  6). 

Although,  aeoording  to  the  Law,  the  obeenranoe  of 
Peoteeoet  luted  but  a  single  day,  the  Jews  in  foreign 
wmntries,  since  the  Captivity,  have  prolonged  it  to 
two  days.  They  have  tieated  the  Feast  of  Thmi- 
pifei  in  the  same  way.  The  alteration  appears  to 
have  been  made  to  meet  the  poesibility  of  an  error 
in  oaleolating  the  tme  day.*  It  is  said  by  Barte- 
nora  and  Mahnonidee  that,  while  the  Temple  was 
standing,  though  the  religious  rites  were  confined 
to  the  day,  the  festivities,  and  the  bringing  m  of 
gifia,  con^nued  through  seven  days  (Notes  to  Cha- 
ffiffthf  fi.  4).  The  Hallel  is  said  to  have  been  sung 
st  Penteeost  as  vrall  as  at  the  Piuaover  (Lightlbot, 
Tensile  Strnce,  f  3).  The  oonooune  of  Jews  who 
attended  Pentecost  in  later  times  appears  to  hare 
been  very  great  (Acts  ii.;  Joseph.  Ant,  iIt.  18, 
$  14,  zvU.  10,  §  ^;  B.  J.  Ii.  8,  §  1). 

So  occasional  oflbring  of  first-fruiti  could  be 
in  the  Temple  before  Penteeost  (Biccurim, 
u  3, 8 ).  Hence  probably  the  two  loaves  were  desig- 
Dsted  '*  the  first  of  the  first-fruits  '*  (Rz.  zzlii.  19) 
[PAaaovKR,  p.  2348,  note  d],  although  the  oflbring 
of  the  omer  had  preceded  them.  The  proper  time 
for  oflbring  first-fruits  was  the  interval  between 
Penteooet  and  Tabernacles  {Bice.  i.  6,  10;  oomp. 
Ex.  smii.  16).     [Kirst-Fruits.] 

Hm  ooonection  between  the  omer  and  the  two 
leaves  of  Penteeost  appears  never  to  have  Ijeen  lost 
right  oL  Hie  former  was  celled  by  Philo,  woo^' 
iprm  Mpttt  koprri9  fttiCmis  «  (^  Stpt.  {21, 
V.  96;  oomp.  Jh  Decern  Orac,  iv.  302,  ed.  Tsueh.)- 
The  mterval  between  the  Passover  and  Pentecost 
was  evidently  regarded  ai  a  religious  season.<<  The 
custom  haa  probably  been  handed  dovru  from  ancient 
ttmee,  which  is  observed  by  the  modem  Jews,  of 
keeping  a  regular  computation  of  the  fifty  days  by 
a  formal  obeorsnce,  begihidng  with  a  short  prayer 
30  the  evening  of  the  day  of  the  omer,  and  con> 
tinned  on  each  succeeding  day  by  a  solemn  declara- 
tion of  its  number  In  Uie  succession,  at  evening 

•  In  Ilk*  maaoer,  the  kavened  braad  whkh  was 
jOned  with  tbe  ordinary  paacie  oflbriag  was  waved 
sad  gtvm  to  the  priast  who  sprinkled  the  blood  (Lav. 
vtt.  18, 14). 

h  Ughtlbot,  Scem'l  lUb.  Aets  IL  1;  BeUind,  Ant. 
!▼.  4, 6 ;  BaldsQ,  2V  Ann.  dv.  e.  vil. 

e  BealfswlMre  mantions  the  fisstivalof  Pentaooat 
with  the  aaoia  markad  reapaet  Ha  apaaka  of  a  paenl- 
lar  fgaat  kept  by  tha  Theiapattt»  aa  irpot6^tov  luytv 
tft  fopriK  M.  TIcmKcotfTJic  (D«  Ttt.  Qmtemp.  ▼.  834). 

^  Aoaording  to  tha  moat  ganarally  raeaivad  Intar* 
Stetedon  of  tha  won!  8«vTrpoirpc0To«  (Luke  vl.  1),  tha 
p«ilod  was  maitad  by  a  regularly  daalgnatad  aneoea* 
4oo  of  Sabbatha,  aimUar  to  tha  several  sueoaasions  of 
eondays  In  oar  own  ealandar.  It  ia  aaramad  that  tha 
day  cf  tha  ooierwa'  oaUad  It^npa  0n  th«  LXX.,  Lev 
xafii.  11,  ^  iwaipu,¥  inift  irpwTi)t).  Tha  S^jbath  which 
eama  next  after  it  waa  termed  itvnpAwfmrwf  tbm  sec- 
ond, 8cvT«pa<c^ffpori  the  third,  d«vT«p^p«Tor;  and  ao 
onwards,  tU!  Pantaeoat  This  explanation  waa  fliat 
propnard  by  SeaUfer  {De  Bmend,  Ttmp.  lib.  ▼!.  p. 
W\,  and  haa  baan  adopted  by  rriaehmath,  Palavlns, 
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player,  while  the  members  of  the  fomily  are  stanA* 
ing  with  respectflil  attention  «  (Bust  Syn.  Jud,  xs. 
440). 

III.  Doubts  have  been  cast  on  the  common  inter- 
pretation of  Acts  ii.  1,  aocordhig  to  which  the  Holy 
Ghost  was  given  to  the  ApoaUes  ou  the  day  of 
Pentecoet.     Lightfoot  contends  that  the  passage,  iv 

r^  avfinrKiipovadai  r^  ^/payrqi  IIcKnyicoeTilf, 
means  when  the  day  of  Pentecoet  httd  paaeedy  and 
considers  that  this  rendering  is  countenanced  by  the 
words  of  the  Vulgate,  '*cum  complerentur  diet 
Pentecostes.**  He  supposes  that  Penteooet  Ml  that 
year  on  the  Sabbath,  sind  that  it  was  on  the  ensu- 
ing Lord*s  Day  that  ^^atf  ILwairres  6fto0vfiaihw 
M  rh  eSn6  {ExereU.  in  Act.  ii.  1).  Hitng,  on 
the  other  hand  ( Ostem  und  Pfingeten^  Heldelbeig, 
1887),  would  render  the  words,  "  As  the  day  St 
Pentecost  wae  approaching  its  folfillment"  Neander 
has  replied  to  the  ktter,  and  has  maintained  tbe 
common  interpretation  {Planting  of  (As  Ckriwdan 
Church,  I.  5,  Bohn's  ed.)' 

Tbe  question  on  what  day  of  the  week  this 
Pentecost  fell  must  of  course  be  determined  by  the 
mode  in  which  the  doubt  is  solved  regarding  the 
day  on  which  tbe  Last  Supper  was  eaten.  [Pas^ 
OVER,  III.]  If  it  was  the  legal  paschal  supper,  on 
the  14th  of  NIsan,  and  the  &d)biBth  during  which 
our  Lord  lay  in  the  grave  was  the  day  of  the  omer, 
Pentecost  must  have  followed  on  the  Sabbath.  But 
if  the  Supper  was  eaten  on  the  13th,  and  He  wae 
crucified  on  the  14th,  the  Sunday  of  the  Resurrection 
must  have  been  the  day  of  the  omer,  and  Pentecost 
must  have  oocurred  on  the  first  day  of  the  week. 

IV.  There  is  no  clear  notice  in  the  Scriptures  of 
any  historical  significance  belonging  to  Pentecost 
But  most  of  the  Jews  of  later  times  have  regarded 
the  day  as  the  commemoration  of  the  giving  of  the 
Iaw  on  Mount  Sinai.  It  is  made  out  from  Kt.  xlx. 
that  the  Uw  was  delivered  on  the  fiftieth  day  afrer. 
the  deliverance  fh>m  Kgypt  (Selden,  De  Jur.  JVot 
et  Gent.  iii.  11).  It  has  been  coi\jectiued  that  a 
conneetlon  between  the  event  and  the  festival  may 
possibly  be  hinted  at  ui  the  reference  to  the  ob- 
servance of  the  Law  in  Deut  xvi.  12.  But  neither 
Philo/  nor  Joeephus  has  a  word  on  the  subject. 
There  is,  however,  a  tnulition  of  a  custom  which 
Schcttgmi  supposes  to  be  at  least  as  ancient  as  th 
Apoetolie  times,  that  the  night  before  Pentecost  was 
a  time  especially  appropriated  for  thanking  Ood  for 
the  gift  of  the  Law.9   Several  of  the  Fathers  noticed 

OasaubOD,  Ughtfoot,  Qodwyn,  Oarpaov,  and  na^r 
othari. 

<  The  leas  educated  of  tha  modem  Jaws  ngaaditha 
tttj  days  with  strange  auparstltlon,  and.  It  woald 
aeem,  are  always  fanpatlent  for  them  to  coma  to  an 
end.  During  their  oontlnaaooe,  they  have  a  dread 
of  sudden  death,  of  tha  eflbot  of  malaria,  and  4)f  tha 
Infloanoe  of  evil  spirits  over  ehlldren.  They  rakata 
with  groaa  azaggaraftion  the  eaae  of  a  great  moatallty 
whkh,  daring  tbe  first  twenty-three  daya  of  the'period, 
bafoU  tha  pnpila  of  Akiba,  the  grMtt  Mlahnical  dootor 
of  tha  aeoood  oantury,  at  Jai^  They  do  oot  ride,  or 
drive,  or  go  on  the  water,  nnleaa  they  are  impelled  by 
abedate  neeaarity.  They  are  carefUl  not  to  whistle  In 
tha  evening,  laat  it  ahould  bring  111  lock.  They 
» aarapnlonaly  put  off  marriagea  till  Panteooal.  (Stan- 
ben,  La  Vit  /MVfl  en  AUau  (Paria,  1660),  p.  124; 
MUto,  Brituh  Jaioa,  p.  207.) 

/  PUlo ezprsaaly  ataiss  that  U  waa  at  theffiaater 
Tmmpato  that  tha  giving  of  the  Law  waa 
lated  {Dt  Sept.  a.  92).    [Tainipaia,  Fiast  or.] 
9  Uvr.  HA.  In  AaL  II  1.    8eh0t%Bn 
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Ik0  fttitniMmm  of  the  d»y  of  the  giving  of  the  Law 
«Hh  thmt  of  the  httirtl,  and  made  use  of  it  Hiih 
Jerane  nyi,  **  Supputemus  Dumerum,  et  invo- 
bIodw  qainquageeiino  die  egRMionii  Inacl  a 
iEgypto  in  vertioe  montia  Sinai  legem  datam. 
Undo  ei  Penteooetee  oelebratw  solemnitai,  et  poetea 
Erangelii  laciameiitum  Spiritua  baocli  detoentioDe 
eonpleiiir"  {iLpitL  ad  Fabiolnm,  Manno  XJL). 
St.  Augoatan  speaks  in  a  nmiiar  manner :  **  Pe&te> 
eoiten  etiam,  id  ert,  a  paaaione  et  muxTCetioiie 
Domini,  qoiuquagetimum  diem  eelebnmns,  qno 
nobis  Sanetom  Spiritum  Paiadetum  quern  pro- 
miserat  misit:  qood  fiitumm  etiam  per  Judaorum 
paecha  significatum  est,  cum  quinqnagesimo  die 
post  oelebrationem  oyis  ooeisc,  Hoyses  digito  Dei 
scriptam  legem  aoospit  in  monte  '*  ( Omtra  Fauttumy 
lib.  zxxii.  c.  12 ).  'llie  kter  Rabbis  spoke  with  oon- 
fidenoe  of  the  commemoration  of  the  Law  as  a  prime 
ol{|ect  in  the  institution  of  the  feast.  Maimonides 
■ays,  »  Festum  septimanarum  est  dies  ille,  quo  lex 
datafuit.  Ad  hi\ju8  diei  honorem  pertinet  quod 
dies  a  pnsoedeuti  solenni  festo  (Pascba)  sd  iUum 
usque  diem  numerantur**  {Mort  Ntrockinif  iii. 
41).  Abarbanel  recognizes  the  fiict,  but  denies  that 
•t  had  anything  to  do  with  the  institution  of  the 
best,  observing,  "  lex  divina  non  opus  habet  lanc- 
tificatione  diei,  quo  qjus  memoria  recolatur."  He 
adds,  *' causa  festi  septimanarum  est  in  ilium  messis 
tritici  '*  {in  Lty.  262).  But  in  general  the  Jenish 
writers  of  modem  times  have  expressed  themselves 
on  the  subject  without  hesitation,  and,  hi  the  rites 
of  the  day,  as  it  is  now  observed,  the  gift  of  the 
Law  is  kept  prominently  in  view.o 

v.  If  the  feast  of  Pentecost  stood  without  an 
oiganic  connection  with  any  other  rites,  we  should 
have  no  certain  warrant  in  the  Old  Testament  for 
r^ipirding  it  as  more  than  the  divinely  appouited 
solemn  thanksgiving  for  the  yearly  supply  of  the 
most  useful  sort  of  food.  Every  reference  to  its 
meaning  seems  to  bear  immediately  upon  the  com- 
pletion of  the  grain-harvest.  It  might  have  been  a 
Gentile  festival,  having  no  proper  reference  to  the 
election  of  the  chosen  race.  It  might  have  taken  a 
phu»  in  the  religion  of  any  people  who  merely  felt 
that  it  is  God  who  gives  rain  from  heaven  and 
fruitful  seasons,  and  who  fills  our  hearts  with  food 
and  gladness  (Acts  xiv.  17).  But  it  was,  as  we 
have  seen,  essentially  linked  on  to  the  Passover,  that 
festival,  which,  above  all  others,  expressed  the  fact 
sf  a  race  chosen  and  separated  from  other  nations. 

It  was  not  an  insulated  day.  It  stood  as  the  cul- 
minating point  of  the  Penteooetal  season.  If  the 
ofl&rlng  of  the  oroer  was  a  snpplieaUon  for  the 
Divine  blessing  on  the  harvest  which  was  just  com- 
mencing, and  the  offering  of  the  two  loaves  was  a 
thanksgiving  for  its  completion,  each  rite  was 
brought  into  a  higher  significance  in  consequence 
of  the  omer  forming  an  integral  part  of  the  Pass- 
over. It  was  thus  set  forth  thist  He  who  had 
delivered  his  people  finom  Egypt,  who  had  raised 

ttiat  the  Apostles  on  the  ooeaidon  there  spoken  of  wees 
•SNmbled  togsther  for  this  pnrposs.  In  aoeoedaaes  with 
Jewish  eustom. 

«  Some  of  the  Jews  adorn  their  houses  wHh  flowers, 
ana  wear  wreaths  on  their  heads,  with  the  dsdaied 
purpose  of  testifying  their  joy  In  the  posseerion  of  the 
Law.  They  also  eat  such  fbod  as  Is  prepared  wltti  odlk, 
Che  purity  of  the  divine  law  Is  llkensd  to  milk. 


(Oempaee  the  eiptesslon,  "  the  sinesve  milk  ef  the 
weid,"  1  Fat.  U.  2.) 
It  is  a  tM^  of  some  Interast,  thooigh  In  nowise  eon* 
alth  the  present  aifUBsot)  that,  In  the 
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then  from  the  oonditfen  of  slaves  to  tliat  «l  bm 
men  in  immediate  eovenaot  witii  Himerif,  was  the 
same  that  was  eiiatainingthem  with  bread  from  yaw 
to  year.  The  inspired  teaeher  deelared  to  God* 
choeeii  one,  ^  He  maketh  peace  in  thy  bordcn,  He 
flUeth  thee  vrith  the^  ibiest  of  the  wheat  "  (Pa. 
cxhrii.  14).  If  we  thus  regard  the  day  of  Pente- 
cost as  the  eokmn  tenninatloo  of  the  oouseented 
period,  faitended,  as  the  aeaeona  eame  roond,  to 
teach  this  lesson  to  the  people,  we  may  sea  the 
fitness  of  the  name  by  whieh  the  Jewa  have  voellj 

called  it,  H^l^Si  iktoonchuKng  auemblp.^  [Paj». 
OVKH,  p.  2M3,  note  a.] 

As  the  two  kMves  were  leavened,  they  cojU  nnt 
be  ufiered  on  the  altar,  like  the  unleavened  BacriTieial 
bread.  [Passovkb,  IV.  8  (6).J  Abarbanel  (ta 
Lev,  xxiii.)  has  proposed  a  reaaon  for  their  not 
being  leavened  which  seems  hardly  to  admit  of  a 
doubt  He  thinks  that  they  were  intended  to  rep- 
resent the  best  produce  of  the  earth  in  the  aetnal 
condition  in  which  it  muiisters  to  the  support  of 
human  life.  Thus  they  express,  in  the  meet  idg* 
nifieant  manner,  what  is  evidently  the  idea  of  the 
fceUvaL 

We  need  not  suppoee  that  the  grain-harveit  in 
the  Holy  Land  was  in  all  years  prMisely  completed 
between  the  Passover  and  Pentecost.  The  period  of 
seven  weeks  was  evidently  appointed  in  conformity 
with  the  Sabbatical  numbo*,  which  so  frequently 
recurs  in  the  amngementa  of  the  Mosaic  Ijm 
[Feasts;  Jubilek.]  Hence,  probably,  the  prevail- 
ing use  of  the  name,  "  The  Feast  of  Weeks,"  which 
might  alwaya  have  suggested  the  dose  religions  cod- 
nection  in  which  the  fMval  stood  to  the  Paseover. 

It  is  not  surprising  that,  without  any  direct  aa- 
thority  in  the  0.  T.,  the  coincidence  of  the  day  on 
which  the  featival  was  observed  with  that  on  which 
the  Law  appears  to  have  been  given  to  Moees.  clicidd 
have  strongly  impressed  the  minds  of  Christians  in 
the  eariy  ages  of  the  Church.  The  I'ivine  Provi- 
dence had  mdained  that  the  liuly  Spirit  sihoulfl  come 
down  in  a  speeial  manner,  to  give  spiritual  life  snd 
unity  to  the  Church,  on  that  very  same  da,^  in  the 
year  on  which  the  Imw  had  leen  lestowed  on  the 
children  of  Israel  which  gave  to  them  national  life 
and  unity.  They  must  have  seen  that,  as  the  poe- 
session  of  the  Iaw  had  completed  the  deliverance  of 
the  Hebrew  race  wrought  by  the  hand  of  Moses,  so 
the  gilt  of  the  Spirit  perfected  the  work  of  Chiiet 
in  the  establidiment  of  his  kingdom  upon  earth 

It  may  have  been  on  this  aocr»unt  that  Pentecost 
was  the  bttt  Jewish  festival  (as  far  as  we  know) 
which  St.  Paul  was  anxious  to  observe  (Acts  xx.  It, 
1  Cor.  xvi.  8),  and  that  Whitsuntide  came  to  be 
the  first  annual  festival  instituted  in  the  Christian 
Church  (Hessey*s  Bnn^fton  Ledwrs^  pp.  88,  96). 
It  was  rightly  regarded  as  the  Church's  birthday, 
and  the  Pentecoatal  season,  the  period  between  it 
and  I'Jister,  bearing  as  it  docs  such  a  dear  anak^ 

of  the  qrnsffogoe,  the  book  of  Bnth  is  read  throq^h  al 
Panteeest,  Ihm  the  connaetloo  of  tta  suldset  irlth  hw- 
ve»i  (Buxt  Sifn.  Jud.  sx. ;  [Staabaa,]  La  Tie  Jmee 
en  AlMce,  pp.  128, 142.) 

h  So  Godwyn,  lightfiDot,  Balaod,  Bihr      rhe  ftdl 

name  appsan  to  haw  bean  tlDg  htT  Hj^.J^,  **« 
eomdiidimg  ajseinWy  ^  tk§  AMeseer.    the 
cf  the  ofhtioff  of  the  emsr  aaed  by  Phllo, 
MpM  4epriit  ^«C^m,  striUnilj  lands  for  ths 
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o  the  iAy  dttjri  of  the  old  Law,  tiiaa  became  the 
idinery  time  fi>r  the  beptiim  of  eoDterta  (Tertul- 
bn,  IM  BigfL  o.  19 :  Jerome,  «•  Zeeh,  ziv.  8). 

(CMpwr,  App,  CriL  Ui  6;  Reland,  Ani.  iv.  4; 
Lightlbot,  TempU  Service,  §  8;  JSxerdL  in  Act. 
u.  1;  Bfihr,  SynboUt,  iv.  8;  Spenoer,  De  Leg.  Heb, 
L  ix.  9,  m.  Tiii.  S;  Mejer,  De  FesL  Heb.  ii.  18; 
HapMd, />»  ^eit.  Heb.iLi  Iken,  De Ihubus  Pum- 
bm  PenieootL  Bram.  1729;  Miahne,  Menackotk 
ind  Bieeurimj  with  the  NoCea  in  Snienhtiiiiis; 
Drariaa,  Notm  Mtyarea  m  Lev.  ziui.  15, 31  {OrU. 
Sae,)',  Otbo,  Lex.  Rab.  a.  F«0to,*  Boztorf,  Syn, 
Jvd.  e.  ZK.)  &  C. 

PBKU'HL  (^?HPD9  [/ooe  o/Gorf]:  in  Gen. 
c!8of  8ce$,  ebewhere  ^oyov^A:  Phanuel).  The 
Mul,  and  poedbly  the  original,  fonn  of  the  name 
of  a  place  which  first  appears  under  the  slightly 
difltevnt  form  of  Pkniel  (Gen.  zxxii.  80.  31). 
From  this  narrative  it  is  evident  that  it  lay  some- 
where bHween  the  torrent  Jabbok  and  Succoth 
(comp.  sail.  22  with  zxxiii.  17).  This  is  in  exact 
sgreeravii  with  the  terms  of  its  next  occurrence,  when 
GifdeoD,  punuing  the  hosts  of  the  Midianites  across 
the  Jordan  into  the  uplands  of  Gilead,  arrives  first  at 
Snoooth,  and  finom  ihenoe  mounts  to  Penuel  (Judg. 
viiL  8,  8).  It  had  then  a  tower,  which  Gideon  de- 
stroyed on  his  return,  at  the  same  time  slaying  the 
men  of  the  place  because  they  had  refused  him  help 
bsfixe  (ver.  17).  Penuel  was  rebuilt  or  fortified  by 
Jeroboam  at  the  commencement  of  his  reign  (1  K. 
siL  25),  no  doubt  on  account  of  its  commanding  the 
ioids  of  Succoth  and  the  road  firom  the  cast  of  Jor- 
dan to  his  capital  city  of  Shechem,  and  also  per. 
hapa  as  being  an  ancient  sanctuary.  Succoth  has 
been  identified  with  tolerable  certainty  at  Sah&ij 
bat  no  trace  has  yet  been  found  of  Penuel.      G. 

•PBNU'BL(^?lJfD9,  see  above:    ^cufov^k: 

PkottUtt), 

1.  A  descendant  of  Judah  the  **£ftther'*  or 
fannder  of  Gedor  (1  Chr.  iv.  4). 

2.  A  son  of  Shashak,  and  one  of  the  chie&  of 
the  tribe  of  Benjamin.  He  dwelt  at  Jerusalem  (1 
Chr.  vilL  25,28).  A. 

PirOR  D'^Sypn,  "  the  Peer,"  with  the  def. 
article  [operung,  c^j :  rod  "  ^oy^p :  mons  Phohor 
[Phogor] ).  A  mountain  in  Moab,  from  whence, 
after  having  without  eflbel  ascended  the  lower  or 
«ss  sacred  summits  of  Bamoth-fiaal  and  Pisgah, 
the  prophet  Balaam  was  conducted  by  Balak  for  his 
Inal  colourations  (Num.  xxiii.  28  only). 

Pew  —  or  more  accurately  "  the  Poor  " —  was 
^>  being  Jeshimon.**  The  same  thing  is  said  of 
PSigah.  But  unfortunately  we  are  as  yet  ignorant 
of  &e  position  of  all  three,  so  that  nothing  can  be 
liiferred  firom  this  specification.     [Nero.] 

In  the  OmmaaHcon  (*'  Fogor;  **  '•  Bethphogor;  " 
(*Danaba")  it  is  stated  to  be  above  the  town  of 
Ubias  (the  ancient  Beth-aram),  and  opposite  Jeri. 
^how  llie  towns  of  Beth  peor  and  (Mnhaba  were  on 
ttie  mountain,  six  miles  from  (^iblss,  and  seven  from 
Ueshbon,  respectivdy.  A  place  named  F&khnmh  is 
tientioned  in  the  list  of  towns  south  of  F»-StUt  in 
ihe  sppendix  to  the  1st  edit,  of  I)r.  Robinson's 
Bibt.  kte.  (ill.  App.  189),  and  this  is  phu»d  by 
^an  de  VeMe  at  the  head  of  th*  Wndy  Eahteh, 

miles  N.  R  of  HeebAn.     But  in  onr  present  igno- 

«  The  LZX.  have  hue  repnaented  the  Hebrew  Ist- 
Ain  by  ^,  as  they  have  aUo  lo  AagiMl,  Oomovsah, 
I,  etc. 
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ranee  of  these  regions  all  this  must  be  men  wu^ 
ture. 

Gesenius  {Thee,  1119  a)  gives  it  as  his  opInloK 
that  Baal-Peor  derived  his  name  from  the  mountaia, 
not  the  mountain  from  him. 

A  Peor,  under  ita  Greek  garb  of  Phagor,  appeals 
among  the  eleven  names  added  by  the  LXX.  [Josh 
XV.  59]  to  the  list  of  the  allotment  of  Judah,  be- 
tween Bethlehem  and  Aitan  (Etham).  It  was  known 
to  Eusebios  and  Jerome,  and  is  mentioned  by  the 
latter  in  his  translation  of  the  Onomatdoon  as  Pha* 
ora.  It  probably  stiU  exists  under  the  name  of 
Beit  Fdghur  or  Kii-bet  Fdghiir,  5  nUes  S.  W.  of 
Bethlehem,  barely  a  mile  to  the  left  of  the  road  fitnn 
Hebron  (Tobler,  3<e  Wnnderung),  It  is  some- 
what singular  that  both  Peor  and  Pisgah,  names 
so  prominently  connected  with  the  East  of  Jordan, 
shotdd  be  found  also  on  the  West 

The  LXX.  also  read  the  name,  which  in  the  He- 
brew text  is  Pau  and  Pai,  as  Peor;  since  in  both 
eases  they  have  Phogdr. 

2.  ("1^79,  without  the  article:  ^ify<ip'  idobm 
Phehor  [pLgor],  Phohor  [Phogor],  Beet  Phe- 
gor.)  In  four  passages  (Num.  xxv.  18,  twice;  xxxi. 
16;  Josh.  xxii.  17)  Peor  occurs.as  a  contraction  for 
Baal-peor;  always  in  reference  to  the  licentious  rites 
of  Shittim  which  brought  such  destruction  on  IsreeL 
In  the  three  first  cases  the  expression  is,  the  **  mat- 
ter,'' or  «*  for  the  sake  *'  (Htendly  "  word  **  in  each) 
'*  of  Peor;"  in  the  fourth,  **uiiquity,or  crime,  of 
Peor."  G. 

PKB'A2IM,  MOUNT  (D^Sng— IH  [moutU 
of  breachee]i  6pos  iurtfi&f*^'  fnons  divUiorum), 
A  name  which  occurs  in  Is.  xxriii.  21  only,  —  unless 
the  place  which  it  designates  be  identioed  with  the 
Baal-Pebazim  mmtioned  as  the  scene  of  one  of 
Darid*s  rictories  over  the  Philistines.  Isaiah,  as 
his  manner  was  (comp.  x.  26),  is  referring  to  some 
aodent  triumphs  of  the  arms  of  Israel  as  symbolical 
of  an  event  shortly  to  happen  — 

Jehovah  shall  rice  up  ss  at  Mount  Perasim, 
He  shall  be  wroth  as  in  the  valley  of  Oibeon. 

The  commentators  almost  unanimously  take  his 
reference  to  be  to  David's  rictories,  above  alluded  to, 
at  Baal  Peraxim,and  Gibeon  ((iesenius;  Strachey), 
or  to  the  former  of  these  on  tlie  one  hand,  and 
Joshua's  slaughter  of  the  Clanaanites  at  Gibeon  and 
Beth-horon  on  the  other  (Eichhom;  Rosenmtiller; 
Michaelis).  Ewald  alone  —  perhaps  with  greater 
critical  sagacity  than  the  rest  —  doubts  that  David's 
victory  is  intended,  "  because  the  prophets  of  this 
period  are  not  in  the  habit  of  choosing  such  exam- 
ples finom  his  history  "  {Pivf^eten,  i.  261). 

If  Darid*s  rictory  is  alluded  to  in  this  passage  of 
the  prophet,  it  furnishes  an  example,  similar  to  that 
noticed  under  Oreb,  of  the  slight  and  casual  man- 
ner in  which  events  of  the  gravest  importance  are 
sometimes  passed  over  in  the  Bible  narrative.  But 
for  this  later  reference  no  one  would  infer  that  the 
events  reported  m  2  Sam.  v.  18-2.i,  and  1  Chr.  xiv. 
8-17,  had  been  important  enough  to  serve  as  a 
parallel  to  oim  of  Jd)0\-ah's  most  tremendous  Judg- 
ments. In  the  account  of  Joseph  us  {Ant.  vii.  i, 
§  1),  David's  rictory  assumes  much  hirger  propor- 
tions than  hi  Samuel  and  Clironicles.  The  attack 
is  made  not  by  the  Philistines  only,  but  by  "  aU 

b  Perhaps  consldeiing  the  word  ss  derived 
Vtf^'^f  which  the  LZX.  usuaUy  render  by  ie^u 
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■}lfk  uJ  Pbdnldk,  iritb  Runf  Mer  wuMu  Da- 
lian bcnda."  Tbii  i>  »  good  iniUnca  (^  the 
■KUMT  in  which  JeMpbiu,  ■ppajcntl)'  fr«n  ncordi 
•dw  lot  to  m,  tnppUinaita  ud  rampkta  Iba 
nntj  nuntlva  of  tha  Blbk,  Id  ignnnit  irllli 
tl»  esiul  nfenncH  of  tha  1>r^Mi  or  Pvlmlsti. 
Ht  pbuxi  tbp  Kcn«  of  tha  HHxxuitdr  In  Um  "  Rron* 
uT  watpinH,"  lu  if  alliidlng  to  tba  Ums  of  Pi.  IxixIt. 
The  UUb  Mvtml  Ptnilm,  «bm  Uk«n  <n  onn- 
Btction  with  the  AinlFauimarSSiBi.  T.,nnBt 
4o  Implj  tliit  it  im  ui  emiacoM  wllb  ■  heathen 
■UCtOBTJ  of  Bui  tipOD  iL  [B>itL,  tdI.  1.  p. 
lOS  1.]  U. 

PEllEBH  (I^^^  [ewrMKnl,i<kiV]'*af'<; 
[Vat.  ouib:]  Phnrri).  Tha  am  of  Haafaii'  bj 
tia  wife  Maaebah  (1  Chr.  tU.  IB). 

PE-REZ  (V^  ["  l>riadi,  rat]:  tafi,; 
rVit-  Ntb.  xi.  B,  '2<i)ii:]  Phara).  The  "ohlU 
dren  of  Pern,"  or  Pbani,  the  idii  of  Judah,  ap- 
pear to  hare  been  a  foniilj  of  importance  for  manj 
amlUTiea.  In  Iha  reign  cif  l>aTid  one  of  tbem  wai 
chief  of  all  tbe  captaina  of  the  boat  fer  Iba  Ent 
noiilh  (1  Chr.  uvii.  3);  and  of  Iboaa  oho  n- 
lumed  hom  Bal.jlon.  lo  the  numbs  at  408,  aome 
occupied  a  prominent  psaltioa  In  the  tribe  al 
Judah,  and  an  meutioued  b;  name  aa  Uiing  in 


PKUFU1IE8 
BMOMtaHoD  of  tbeiudd«i<t««th  vf  Cnu:  "Ans 
D*Tid  wu  wroth  beeanae  Jcboiab  had  htohto  lUi 
brouh  on  Unah,  and  he'  called  tbe  phtca  ■  Cnah*i 
breaking'  onto  thia  daj/^  The  word  pera  waa  m 
fcmite  with  DaTld  on  neb  oHsalona.  He  em- 
plojB  it  to  comraemonte  hia  having  **  hrokoi  op ' 
the  Phlliathw  liinM  in  the  lallej  of  Rephaim  [9 
Sam.  T.  9D).  [Baal  Pkrazim.]  He  ai«>  naet  it 
ibaK|DRit  refciHice  to  t'nah'a  deatrtictioii  in 


Cbr.  1 


.  IS. 


ISeh.  xi.  4,  6).     [Phj 


■■r-] 


PETKEZ-VrZA.  (H4^  fn^ :  AiHaw^ 
Oii--  diviiio  Om),  1  Cbr.  xiil.  11;  'and 

PETIEZ-UZ-ZAH  (nj^  'B  [4r«nc*  of 
UonAy.  [A«i«o»i>OfS:]  pfcuaio  Oaa),  9  SuD. 
Ti.  8.  Tha  tlUe  which  Uadd  conlerTed  on  tha 
Uirahing-floor  of    Nacboii,   or   Qdcn,    in    com- 


It  ii  ronarkaUe  that  the  Matroent  of  tba  oca 
linued  exiOaica  of  the  Dame  mhDoid  lie  found  Dtf 
oolj  in  Sunuet  and  Chniiiielfa,  but  aba  in  Jon- 
phua,  who  aaj*  {Ant.  lii.  4.  {  S),  aa  if  fhm  Ui 
own  ubacnatkn,  "  the  place  where  he  died  ia  (tVQ 
now  (Iti  tCv)  called  '  the  ckadng  of  Oil'  " 

Tba  lituatloD  of  tha  ipot  it  not  known,  pti- 
CHOH.I  If  Ihii  itatmiait  of  JoaephiB  ma;  ba 
taken  uterall},  it  would  howotei  be  worth  wbUa  ta 
make  aonie  aeanh  for  tnca  of  the  name  betwcM 
Jenualem  aod  Kiijatb-Jeaiim.  G. 

PBBFUM£S  (rnb|7).  Tbethxnaofpv- 
ftuDfa  waa  paeallarij  gnlAl  to  the  Orimtala  (PlDT 
nHi.  ai,  whoaa  id&etorj  nsira  an  man  than 
uaualtj  BBiaitlte  to  tiie  oMndrt  amella  engendMed 
bj  the  beat  of  thdr  climate  (ItuRkhudt'a  TtwA 
U.  36).    The  Hebrewi  manoftcturtd  their  par 

thoDgh  lo  a  certain  «tnil  aho  fhim  ammatic  planta 
gnwlng  In  tbair  own  cmntr?.  [Srirrs.]  Tba 
Riodfa  In  which  tbej  applied  tben>  one  vnrioDa 
oceaaiaaallj  a  bunch  of  tbe  plant  iUclT  wu  worn 


01  ag^i  the  aiomalle  qnalitiet  were  eilncted  b; 
ioi.ie  proccaa  of  bailing,  and  were  then  mixed  with 
oil,  lo  aa  to  be  applied  U  the  penon  in  the  wa;  of 
■inlnwnt  (John  til.  3);  or,  Inatly,  the  accnt  waa 
carried  about  in  tnielling-bottlea  '  impended  Ficm 
tbe  girdle  <Ia.  ili.  30),  Prri^mca  entered  laigdj 
taito  the  Temple  eenicc,  in  the  two  fbimt  of  incenn 
add  oinUnent  (Ex,  xu.  32-38).  Xor  wen  the; 
laaa  need  in  prirate  lift:  not  only  wen  they  appliad 
lA  the  Dowm,  but  to  garmenla  'Pa.  ilv.  8;  CaoL 


It.  11),  and  to  artldea  of  hmiture,  Kich  aa  bedi 
(I'm!,  rii.  IT).  On  the  anifal  of  a  goctt  the 
■ame  compUmentt  woe  pntbabljr  pud  m  ancient  ai 
in  modem  timea;  the  nomi  were  fhmigated ;  th« 
peraon  uf  tba  gueat  waa  tprinkled  with  roae-wata; 
aiui  then  the  incenae  waa  applied  to  hia  bee  and 
l«ard  [Dan.  ii.  46:  line'i  Mod.  EgigiL  u.  14). 
When  a  royal  penonaga  went  abroad  in  bit  litter, 
atlendanU  threw  up  "ptUan  of  amoko"'  abort 
bii  path  (Cant.  UI.  ttj.     Kor  b  It  impnbabia  that 


*BJwpn  -JTIJ:  111.  " 
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pnctSoes,  loch  ••  soenting  the  braath  by 
•btfvfaig  ftankinoenae  (Lane,  L  246),  And  the  skin 
ftj  waubig  in  roae-watcr  (Burckhardt*s  Arab.  L 
68),  «nd  fumigating  diinlublet  (Lane,  L 185 ;  Baidi- 
hardt,  i.  52),  were  alao  adopted  in  earlj  times. 
The  use  of  perfUmes  was  omitted  in  times  uf 
Boorning,  whence  the  allnsion  in  Is.  iii.  Si,  **  in- 
stead of  sweet  smell  there  shall  be  stink."  The 
preparation  of  perfiimes  in  the  form  either  of  oint- 
nent  or  incense  was  a  recognised  profession  o 
anoog  the  Jews  (Ex.  xzx.  25,  36;  Ecd.  z.  1). 
[Ixobksk;  Outtmsmt.]  W.  L.  B. 

PER'GA  {n4pyii''  [Perge]),  ac  ancient  and 
baprrtant  citjr  of  ramphylia,  situated  on  the  river 
Osstins,  at  a  distance  of  60  stadia  nom  its  mouth, 
sod  eeiebrated  in  antiquity  for  the  worship  of  Arte- 
mis (Diana),  wlioee  temple  stood  on  a  hiU  outside 
the  town  (Strab.  xiv.  p.  667;  Cie.  Ven:  I  20;  Plin. 
Y.  26;  MeU,  i.  U;  Ptol.  v.  5,  $  7).  The  goddess 
snd  the  Temple  are  represented  in  the  coins  of 
Pern,  llie  Cestius  was  navigable  to  Peiga;  and 
St.  PmiI  Unded  here  on  his  voyage  ftom  Ptiphos 
(Acts  xiii.  13).  He  visited  the  city  a  second  time 
SB  his  return  from  the  interior  of  Pamphylia,  and 
pnaehed  the  Gospel  there  (Acts  zir.  26).  For 
Auther  details  see  Pamphtua.  There  are  still 
extensive  remains  of  Perga  at  a  spot  called  by  the 
Turks  £tki-Kdten  (Leake,  Aiia  Minar,  p.  132; 
FeUowa,  Asia  Minm^  p.  190). 

PBB'OAMOS^  (^  n^PTOfiot,  or  rh  n4(rYCf 

r).  A  city  of  Mysia,  about  three  miles  to  the 
of  the  river  Bakyr-tchitif  the  Caicus  of  an- 
tiquity, and  twenty  miles  from  its  present  mouth. 
The  name  was  originally  given  to  a  remarkable 
hiB,  presenting  a  conical  appearance  when  viewed 
from  the  plain.  The  local  legends  attached  a 
saeted  chauncter  to  this  place.  Upon  it  the 
Cabiri  were  said  to  have  been  witnesses  of  the 
birth  of  Zeus,  and  the  whole  of  the  Umd  belong- 
ing to  the  city  of  tlie  same  name  which  afterwards 
grew  up  around  the  oilgSnal  Pergamos,  to  have 
bekm^  to  these.  The  sacred .  character  of  the 
locality,  combined  with  its  natural  strength,  seems 
to  have  made  it,  Uke  some  others  of  the  ancient 
temples,  a  bank  for  ohieft  who  desired  to  aocumu* 
late  a  large  amount  of  specie;  and  Lysimachus, 
one  of  Alexander's  successors,  deposited  there  an 
enormous  sum — no  less  than  9,000  talents  —  in 
the  care  of  an  Asiatic  eunuch  named  Philetsrus. 
In  the  troublous  times  which  followed  the  break 
up  of  the  Macedonian  conquests,  this  o£Bcer  be- 
timyed  his  trust,  and  by  succeisful  temporizing, 
and  perhape  judielous  empbyment  of  the  funds  at 
his  command,  succeeded  in  retaining  the  treasure 
and  transmitting  it  at  the  end  of  twenty  years  to 
his  nephew  Enimnes,  a  petty  dynast  in  the  neigh- 
borhood. Eumenes  was  succeeded  by  his  cousin 
AUalus,  the  founder  of  the  Attalic  dynasty  of 
Pergamene  kings,  who  by  allying  himself  with  the 
rising  Roman  power  laid  the  foundation  of  the 
(bture  greatness  of  his  house.  His  suooeswr,  £u- 
nencs  II.,  was  rewarded  for  his  fidelity  to  the 
Bomans  in  their  wars  with  AnUochus  and  Perseus 
by  a  gift  of  all  the  territory  which  the  former  had 
eoassMed  to  the  north  of  the  Taurus  range.  The 
Teat  wealth  which  aoerued  to  him  from  this  source 
te  employed  in  laying  out  a  magnificent  residential 

a  ni2*1 ;  A.  V.  "  apothecary.** 

6  •  The  oame  Aeatd  have  been  written 
inn  In  the  A.  y.    Xlie  toanslalois 
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dty,  and  adorning  it  with  temples  and  other  poblk 
bufldings.  His  passion,  and  that  of  his  successor, 
for  literature  and  the  fine  arts,  led  them  to  form  a 
library  which  rivaled  that  of  Aleiumdria;  and  the 
impulse  given  to  the  art  of  preparing  sheepskins 
for  the  purpose  of  tzanseription,  to  gratify  the  taste 
of  the  Toyil  dUetiatUij  has  left  its  record  in  the 
name  parckmeni  (cbarta  pergamena).  Eumenes's 
successor.  Attains  II.,  Is  said  to  have  bid  600,000 
sesterces  for  a  picture  by  the  painter  Aristides,  al 
the  sale  of  the  plunder  of  Corinth ;  and  by  so  doing 
to  have  attracted  the  attention  of  the  Roman  gen* 
eral  Mummius  to  it,  who  sent  it  off  at  once  ti 
Rome,  where  no  foreign  artist's  work  had  ther 
been  seen.  For  another  picture  by  the  same  artist 
he  paid  100  talents.  But  the  great  gtory  of  the 
city  was  the  so-called  Kioephorium,  a  grove  of 
extreme  beauty,  laid  out  as  a  thank-offering  for  a 
rictory  over  AnUochus,  in  which  was  an  assemblage 
of  temples,  probably  of  all  the  deities,  Ze^m 
Athfn^,  Apollo,  .ASsculapius,  DionysuSf  and  Apbro> 
dit&  The  Temple  of  the  last  was  of  a  most  elal^ 
orate  character.  Its  foqide  was  perhaps  inlaid 
after  the  manner  of  jtnelra  dura  work ;  for  Philip 
y.  of  Macedonia,  ^riio  was  repulsed  in  an  attempt 
to  surprise  Pergamos  during  the  reign  of  Attains 
II.,  vented  his  spite  in  cutting  down  the  trees  of 
the  grove,  and  not  only  destroying  the  Apfaro- 
dlsium,  but  injuring  the  stones  in  such  a  way  as 
to  prevent  their  being  used  again.  At  the  oondu 
sion  of  peace  it  was  made  a  special  stipulation  that 
this  damage  shoidd  be  made  good. 

The  Attalic  dynasty  terminated  s.  c.  133,  when 
Attains  III.,  dying  at  an  early  age,  made  the  Ro- 
mans his  heirs.  His  dominions  formed  the  prov- 
ince of  Ada  pro/nna,  and  the  immense  wealth 
which  was  directly  or  indirectly  derived  from  this 
legacy,  contributed  perhaps  even  more  than  the 
spoils  of  Oulhage  and  Corinth  to  the  demoraliza- 
tion of  Roman  statesmen. 

The  sumptuousnees  of  the  Attalic  princes  had 
raised  Pergamos  to  the  rank  of  the  first  city  in 
Asia  as  regards  splendor,  and  Pliny  speaks  of  it  as 
without  a  rival  in  the  province.  Its  prominence, 
however,  vrss  not  that  of  a  commercial  town,  like 
Ephesus  or  Corinth,  but  arose  from  its  peculiar 
features.  It  was  a  sort  of  union  of  a  pagao 
oathedral  dty,  an  univerdty  town,  and  a  royal 
reddence,  embdlished  during  a  sucoesdon  of  yean 
by  kings  who  all  had  a  pasdon  for  expenditure 
and  ample  means  of  gratifying  it.  Two  smaller 
streams,  which  flowed  from  the  north,  embradng 
the  town  between  them,  and  then  fell  into  the 
Cucus,  afibrded  ample  means  of  storing  water, 
without  which,  in  those  latitudes,  ornamental  cul- 
tivation (or  indeed  cultivatfon  of  any  kind)  is  out 
of  the  quesdon.  The  larger  of  those  streams  — 
the  Btrffatna^4chaij  or  Cetius  of  antiquity  —  baa 
a  M  of  more  than  160  feet  between  the  hills  to 
the  north  of  Pergamos  and  its  Junction  with  the 
Caicus,  and  it  brings  down  a  \iery  considerai>ls 
body  of  water.  Both  the  Nicephorium,  which  has 
been  spoken  of  above,  and  the  Grove  of  i<«Wiii». 
plus,  which  became  yet  more  celebrated  in  the  thne 
of  the  Roman  empire,  doubtless  owed  their  exist- 
ence to  the  means  of  irrigation  thus  available;  and 
fumisbed  the  appliances  for  those  licentious  litnali 

adopted  the  Latin  termination  of  the  lamss  of  soefc 
places.  A  similar  exeeptlon  to  the  nils  oocnri  in  ths 
Vie  of  Aasre  for  Aasus  (A^ts  zx.  18, 14).  (See  Treoeli, 
Authom*^  Ytnioitt  ete    p.  78, 2d  ed.)  B 
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tf  pi0M  wUquity  which  flourislied  whsrever  there 
•ere  grorci  tnd  hUl-«lUn.  Under  the  Attelic 
kings,  Pei^gmiiNie  became  e  city  of  templee,  devoted 
lo  a  eensuouB  worship;  aud  being  in  its  origin, 
iooording  to  pagan  notions,  a  sacred  place,  might 
Dot  unnaturally  be  viewed  by  Jews  and  Jewish 
Christians,  as  one  "  where  was  the  throne  of  Satan  ** 
(8rou  6  9p6vo%  rev  Sorara,  Hev.  ii.  13). 

After  the  extinction  of  its  independence,  the 
sacred  character  of  Pergamos  seems  to  have  been 
put  even  more  prominently  forward.  Coins  and 
Inscriptions  constantly  describe  the  Pei^gamenes  as 
ph»k6poi  or  wH»K6poi  wpAroi  rqt  'Aaiau  This 
title  always  indicates  the  duty  of  maintaining  a 
religious  worship  of  some  kind  (which  indeed  nat- 
urally goes  togc^er  with  the  usufruct  of  religious 
property).  What  the  deities  wen  to  which  this 
title  has  reference  especially,  it  is  difficult  to  say. 
In  the  time  of  Martial,  however,  .£sculapius  had 
aoquired  so  much  prominence  that  he  is  called 
Pergametu  (feus.  His  grove  was  reoognixed  by 
the  Roman  senate  in  the  reign  of  Tiberius  as  poa- 
jessing  the  rights  of  sanctuary.  Pausanias,  too, 
in  the  course  of  his  work,  refers  njore  than  once  to 
the  .£sculapian  ritual  at  Peigamus  as  a  sort  of 
standard.  From  the  circumstance  of  this  noto- 
riety of  the  Pergamene  iGscuUpius,  from  the  title 
Xtn^p  being  given  to  him,  from  the  serpent  (which 
Judaical  Christians  would  regard  as  a  symbol  of 
evil)  being  his  characteristic  emblem,  and  from 
the  fact  that  the  medical  practice  of  antiquity  in- 
cluded charms  and  incantations  among  its  agencies, 
it  has  been  supposed  that  the  expressions  6  Bp6yos 
rov  Saroya  and  Swov  i  Saroi^af  KoroiKtT  have 
an  especial  reference  to  this  one  pagan  deity,  and 
not  to  the  whole  city  as  a  sort  of  focus  of  idoUi- 
trous  worship.  But  although  undoubtedly  the 
iEsculapius  worship  of  Pergamos  was  the  most 
famous,  and  in  later  times  be<»me  continually  more 
predominant  fh)m  the  fact  of  its  being  combined 
with  an  excellent  medical  school  (which  among 
others  produced  the  celebrated  Galen),  yet  an 
inscription  of  the  time  of  Marcus  Antoninus  dis- 
tinctly puts  Zeus,  Athen^,  Dionysus,  and  Asclepius 
in  a  co<  rdinate  rank,  as  all  being  special  tutelary 
deities  of  Pergamos.  It  seems  unlikely,  therefore, 
that  the  expressions  above  quoted  should  be  so  in- 
terpreted as  to  isolate  one  <^  them  from  the  rest. 

It  may  be  added,  that  the  charge  against  a 
portion  of  the  Peigamene  Church  that  some  among 
them  were  of  the  school  of  Balaam,  whoae  policy 
was  **  to  put  a  stumbling-block  before  the  children 
3f  Israel,  by  inducing  Uiem  ^ceyeiv  e}Z^\69vra 
vol  iropccDo-ai "  (Rev.  ii.  14),  is  in  both  its  par- 
ticultfs  very  inappropriate  to  the  iBsculapian  ritual. 
It  points  rather  to  the  Dionysus  and  Aphrodite 
worship:  and  the  sin  of  the  Nicolaitans,  which  is 
condemned,  seems  to  have  ocmsisted  in  a  parUci- 
pation  in  this,  arising  out  of  a  social  amalgamation 
of  themsdvee  with  the  native  population.  Now, 
from  the  time  of  the  war  with  Antiochus  at  least, 
il  is  certain  that  there  was  a  considerable  Jewish 
popubition  in  Pergamene  territory.  The  decree  of 
the  Pergamenes  quoted  by  Josephus  {Ani,  xiv.  10, 
}  29)  aeemi  to  indicate  that  the  Jews  bad  fkrmed 
'he  toUs  in  some  of  the  harbon  of  their  territory. 
Hid  Hkewise  were  holden  of  land.  Hiey  are  —  in 
leeotdance  with  the  ezpresnd  desfre  of  the  Roman 
senate  — alknred  co  levy  port-dues  upon  all  Teasels 
aeept  those  belonging  to  king  Ptolemy.  The 
powth  of  a  large  and  wealthy  cIms  naturally  leads 
I&  Hi  obtaining  a  share  in  political  rights,  imd  the 
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only  bar  to  the  admisikm  of  Jews  to  privfl^gn  «l 
citiaenship  in  Pergamos  would  be  their  onwiBiB^ 
ness  to  tdie  any  part  in  the  religiova  oeremovM^ 
which  were  an  essential  pari  of  every  relation  of 
life  in  pagan  times.  The  more  lax,  however,  might 
regard  such  a  proceeding  as  a  purely  fNinal  stft 
of  civil  obedience,  and  reconcile  themsdves  to  ii  as 
Naaman  did  to  ^'  bowing  himself  in  the  hooae  of 
Rimmon  *'  when  in  attendance  upon  his  sovereign. 
It  is  perhaps  worth  noticing,  with  reference  to  ^ 
point,  that  a  Pergamei^  inscription  published  by 
Boeekh,  mentions  by  two  names  (  Sicustrntusy  who 
is  also  called  Trypko)  an  individual  who  so^-eid  the 
office  of  gymnasiareh.  Of  these  two  names  the 
bitter,  a  foreign  one,  is  likely  to  ha\e  been  borne  by 
him  among  some  special  body  to  which  he  bo- 
longed,  and  the  former  to  have  been  adopted  when, 
by  accepting  the  position  of  an  official,  he  merged 
himself  in  Uie  general  Greek  population. 

(Strab.  ziU.  4;  Joseph.  AnL xiv.;  Martial,  ix.  17; 
Plin.  H.  N,  zxxv.  4, 10;  Uv.  xxxiL  83,  4;  Polyb. 
xvi.  1,  xxxii.  23;  Boeekh,  InsehpL  Noa.  8638, 
8550, 8553;  PhikMtntus,  Dt  ViL  Soph,  p.  45, 106; 
Tchihatehe^  Ant  Mmeure,  p.  230;  AruudeU,  /Xs- 
cooeries  m  Asia  Minora  iL  804.)  J.  W.  B. 

PBBIODA  (trvn^  [AemeJ]:  «ep<8^;  [Vat. 

FA.  «epei8a;]  Alex.  ^apci8a:  Pharida),  The 
children  of  Perida  returned  firom  Babylon  with 
Zerubbabel  (Neh.  ni.  57).  In  Eir.  ii.  55  the  name 
appean  as  Pekuda,  and  in  1  Esdr.  ▼.  88  aa  Pba- 
KiRA.  One  of  Rennibott's  MSS.  has  "  Pemda  *' 
in  Nehemiah. 

PER'IZZITB,  THE,  and  PSB12ZITES 

f^fnpn,  in  an  cases  in  the  Heb.  angular  [see 
befow^:  ol  ^p9(aiot;  in  Ear.  only  6  ^ep^vdei 
[Vat ;  Rom.  Alex,  h  ^ep*(f\  •*  PkertzoBua).  One 
of  the  nations  inhabiting  the  I^nd  of  Promise  bo- 
fore  and  at  the  time  of  its  conquest  by  Israel. 
They  are  not  named  in  the  catalogue  of  Gen.  x. ; 
80  that  their  origin,  like  that  of  other  small  tribes, 
such  as  the  Avites,  and  tlie  nmihtriy  named  Gcris- 
zites,  is  left  in  obscurity.  They  are  continually 
mentioned  in  the  formuki  so  frequently  occurring 
to  express  tlie  Promised  Ijmd  (Gen.  xv.  20;  Ex. 
iU.  8,  17,  xxiU.  23,  xxxiU.  2,  xxxiv.  ll :  Deut  rii. 
1,  XX.  17;  Josh.  iii.  10,  ix.  1,  xxiv.  II;  Judg.  iii. 
5;  Kzr.  ix.  1 ;  Neh.  ix.  8).  They  appear,  however, 
with  somewhat  greater  distinctnesa  on  several  occa- 
sions. On  Abram*s  first  entrance  into  the  land  it 
is  said  to  have  been  occupied  by  "  the  Ganaanite 
and  the  Perizxito"  (Gen.  xiii.  7).  Jacob  abo, 
after  the  massacre  of  the  Shechemites,  uses  the 
same  expression,  complainnig  that  his  Fons  bad 
^*  made  him  to  stink  among  &e  inhabitants  of  the 
land,  among  the  Canaanite  and  the  Pericslte*' 
(xxxiv.  80).  So  also  in  the  detuled  records  of  the 
conquest  gi^'en  in  the  opening  of  the  book  of 
Judges  (evidently  fh»m  a  distinct  source  to  thoee 
in  Joshua),  Judah  and  Simeon  are  said  to  hare 
found  their  territory  occupied  by  **  the  Omaanite 
and  the  Perixdte  **  (Judg.  i.  4,  5),  with  Besek 
(a  pkce  not  yet  discovered)  as  their  stronghoM 
and  Adoni-boek  their  mc^t  noted  chief.  And 
thus  too  a  late  tradition,  piuscived  in  2  Kadr.  i.  2X 
mentions  only  "  the  Canaanites,  the  Phereaites,  an^ 
the  Philistines,"  as  the  original  tenants  of  the 
country.  The  notice  just  cited  fh»m  the  book  (i 
Judges  locates  them  fai  the  southern  part  of  thi 
Holy  lisnd.  Another  independent  and  equally  ra> 
maikable  fragment  of  the  hiatory  of  the 
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■  la  ndi  or  tlxm  ai  oniup: Itig,  mlh  Um  Ra-  th*  Ciiateti  wm»  niUtftN  irf  IribB  (ngi««l  in  Ihi 

m,  Ar  giuiU,  tlw  »iirat  caunti7"on    Uk   are  (tf  cMtk,  tba />H-dBd  wn  iiib>bil«d  bj  ■>■» 
■Dfluiki  <rf  Hoiuit*  Cunid  (Jodi.  rrji.  15-  inu  cugigtd  In  *grieultun,  lilu  th*  ^'cUoAi  of  th* 

H*n  iftiD  tlw  CuiHuiM  onlji  ire  lUDicd    Anbi.  U- 

.UMin.  Aji.trih*  of  moouUiiiMni,  tli«)-»rt  PEHSEP'OLIB  (n(«r/w*.t!  /"(r*)**)  b 
pan;  witb  Amorile,  HiltiU,  ud  nwntioned  onlj  in  S  Mnoc  ix.  8,  wb«M  w  he«r  id 
Jtkuiila  In  Joih.  iL  3,  ill.  8;  uid  thaj  are  ntii- ,  Antioclma  ^pbunM  »Uamp(Jng  ta  bun  lu  Um- 
lonad  UBDdK  tb«  nmnwiU  or  (L*  old  popuUtioD  .  pi,,^  t„,t  pmroklng  t,  miiUnM  wblcta  fbned  Un 
■haul  Snlamnn  ndnoad  lo  bondige,  Liotb  In  1  K.  t^  flj  Ignominloiuij  (rom  the  pUee.  It  na  tlM 
IlSO,  aiKl  il'hr.  niJ.  T.  Bj  Jaispfaua  tba  Parii-  Lspita)  gf  Penla  Propfr,  and  tfaa  oocMianal  mi 
ritaa  do  not  api»«r  to  be  mntioaed.  dn,„  of  tht  Pwwan  court  tmm  lbs  time  of  Dariaa 

The  liKiiiflcaUpn  of  tht  name  i»  not  bj  rm>  !  Hjita^  who  Kema  to  ban  bran  )t«  fonndw,  to 
naani  cImt.  II  pnnibl}  nieuit  nutici,  dwelltfa  iii  I  Ibe  Invaiion  of  Alennder.  Ila 
gpn,  uiiaBlled  rjllugn,  wbicb  an  deiwUd  bj  a  lim- 1  bj  that  oanqueror  ii  wdt  knoi 
Oarword."  Kwdd  i'.'»rAitAl(,l.ai7lincUiwi  lobe-  Q-  Curtiu*  the  dntrtictlon  wai  eomplate,  ai  tla 
Bnv  thai  tbty  were  the  uiiie  peujilc  wilh  the  llil- 1  ubief  Imildlng  material  employed  ni  oedar-wood, 
UlB.  but  ivealii"!  Ibu  then  !•  tlie  Tict  that  loth  which  cauied  the  oonflignlion  to  be  rifrid  and 
th^  and  llie  Hiilila  appeariii  Uifuiuc  liiU:  ami  i{eiicn]  {De  Btbia  AUx.  Maifit.  i.  7).  Perhap* 
that  not  ui.ltii.  mate  iiMienJ  runnidia,  hut  in  Uk  the  leuiplea,  which  were  of  itone,  wcaped.  At  inj 
ncotda  of  itit  cuiiqueil  at  aluve.  Kadalub  hai  «-  rata,  if  nilnod,  they  mint  bars  bran  ihortlj  after- 
auiiitd  tlie  whuleor  theie  naoMe  with  tome  can)  vvardi  natoted,  aince  they  were  ttiU  the  depoallo- 
rli,  rin  of  tnuure  in  the  time  of  KjMphann, 
lila  I      Psaepolia  hai  been  regarded  by  many  aa  idto- 


bal  with  Paaorgadia,  the  hmoaa  capllal  of  C;Tua  Iba  rrader  to  (1h  bert  aoiMinlt  whieh  hare  lota 
(tm  V\tbiibt-t  /^rlurti^K  AHcina  Hitlmy,  I.  lib;  giraD  of  thm  tHMmhr,  Arw,  ii.  131:  Chacdio, 
Onaeley,  r«rreii,  ii.  310-3181.  But  the  poaitiona  loj^jei,  il.  3W;  Ker  Porter,  Trnvelt,  L  678| 
are  carefnllj  diatinf^bed  by  a  number  of  ancient  Ileeren,  /laiatie  Jfilian,  i.  143-lUSi  Rich,  Stm- 
wtnera  (Strab.  i>.  3,  {  6,  7;  Plin.  If.  N.  vi.  36:  '/«■«  tn  Kmrdilan,  rot.  II.  pp.  318-1133;  Farp*- 
Anian,  /.'z/i,  Atrx.  Tii.  1;  Piclem.  vl,  4Jj  and  the  aou.  Paiica  ••/  Nintvth  nail  PaitiiUU  Rtitortd, 
niiiia,  whicb  an  identified  bejond  any  naaooable  pp.  89-134,  dtc.)-  They  are  of  grnt  extent  nod 
doubt,  alnw  that  the  two  pboea  wen  D»ra  than  '  magnificence,  coming  an  area  of  many  acna.  At 
to  mllea  ^wt.  I-Hiaarmdtt  wai  at  Mvgimb,  I  the  foot  of  Iha  iwk  Da  which  they  are  |daced.  In 
■iien  Iha  tombof  Cynia  mayttlli  beaeen;  Panep-  the  plain  now  called  J/e>i£i(A(,  atood  ptijbably  tha 
■Ua  wia  43  oulea  to  tha  nwth  of  thia.  Dear  lata-  andent  town,  built  ebiedy  of  wnod,  and  now  alto- 
w  calkd  the  tltut^tfmnr,  or .  gether  eOued. 


*'ott7  Pillan.  Here,  on  a  plaUorm 
Iba  >obJ  lock,  the  udea  of  which  ha  the  four  ear- 
tlDil  polnla.  an  tha  remaiu  of  two  great  pahicea, 
holU  napaetlvely  by  Dariua  HyiUipii  and  hie  ion 
Xerxea,  beiidea  ■  number  of  other  edlGoaa.  chiefly 
■mtptai.  Theae  mini  ban  been  to  trequenuy  ii- 
wlbad  that  It  ia  unniGMary  lo  do  mora  than  ralar 


11.  Ii.p.17 


PtraepolU  may  ba  regarded  aa  having  taken  tlia 
place  of  Paaargade,  the  mon  ancient  oafHtal  of 
Penia  Proper,  from  the  time  of  Uariua  Hyataapla- 
No  eiact  n«on  can  tie  ginn  (at  thii  change,  whid 
perliape  arcae  (kim  men  royal  caprice,  Daijna  bar- 
ing Uken  a  Cucy  to  the  locality,  near  whkta  ka 
efscted    hia   tomb.     Aoootdlng  to  AtbaoMi  tk 


SMO 

DMTt  Krided  *t  PtiMpoHi  dntiDg  tfarN  moDtln  of 
tMh  jmt  {Dt^metiiih.  tii.  G18,  P),  bit  the  coo- 
OMiiig  lUtnDHitt  of  Mbtr  writcn  (Xni.  Cy^. 
tIU.  6,  {  S3,  Plut.  dt  Kail  il.  004 ;  Zonu.  Ui.  M, 
*o.)n)k*tUinuMrUin.  We  nnnaC  doubt,  bow- 
mr,  tint  It  wu  one  of  tba  rojil  RudciMM;  utd 
w«  mj  wall  bellcn  the  ttUenunl  of  SInbo,  Uwt, 
In  the  hia  tlmo  of  the  rmpre,  it  im,  nut  to 
Sow,  thr  riebeK  of  ell  tbt  Ptniu  dtie*  (6'(o- 
gr^.  IT.  S,  {  6).  It  doee  not  Ktm  to  hare  long 
■nrrind  the  blow  Inlllotad  apon  it  bT  Akundst 
Ik  ritv  the  tioM  oT  AnUochiu  ^iphina  it  dtMp- 
pMn  tUogether  from  hlitorj  u  ui  inimbiMd  plM». 
[For  fuller  lulbmiMJoo  tee  Riwlluou'i  AnatM 
Mimarehitt,  1(.  11,  337-367.— H.]  O.  R 

PBK'SEUB  [fl>jl.l  (nipgiir  Friw),  the 
el<ieM(ilkgiIiin>lei>rtupp«ltitiou*?)»ii  of  Hhillp 
T.  ud  bvl  king  of  MHedDniL  After  hii  &tbn-'i 
death  (u.  c.  179)  he CDHlinutd  the  imparatloni for 
the  renewal  of  tbe  »u  wllii  Kome,  which  wu  Hen 
to  be  inevilablf.  The  war,  wbleh  broke  oiH  bi  K. 
O.  171,  WH  at  Ont  ablj  iiutaiiied  by  Fenru;  but 
la  18S  be  waa  dtfattd  by  L  £ioiIiiu  Paullm  at 
Pjdua,  and  ahortlj  afttfuardi  aurreudered  with , 


Jferdnatt,  and 

idlslo 


PEB8U1I8 
br  the  raba  of  Pmpolk,  k  tbm 


of  iirlgatloii,  and,  ■ 

couiitrj  (tbe  dUUiet  of  Kmjoiii,  sn  na  tainm 
in  tbeaaHUeorAaW^aii.  ViM*,  onuigc*,  a^ 
lemoni,  an  ptoduoid  abondaBlIj  in  (Ui  Rftao' 
uid  Ihe  wiM  of  Biina  b  odabnted  throo^ool 
Aalt.  Further  Dottfa  an  arid  CMUiliy  i^ia  loa- 
ceedi,  the  oulakiita  of  the  Gnat  Deaert,  which  o- 
lendi  from  Ksman  to  HaaeodaaD,  and  frns  K>- 
tbwi  to  Lake  Zemh. 

Ptoltmj  ( Cieogrnpk,  ri.  t)  dlridea  Perva  into  m 
uuoiber  of  provincea,  among  which  the  moat  impet- 
tant  aie  Pantactni^  on  tbe  mxlli,  which  wai  loni*- 
IJniMnclioncd  to  Media  (Herod.  1. 101;  Sleph.  Bjl 
oJ  vac  (RapalTiuea),  and  Wuiyatf  on  the  BWth 
coaat,  the  country  of  the  MardL  The  chief  lowiM 
were  PaiU];*dK,  the  ancient,  and  Penepolia,  tbt 
later  capital.  I'aaari^B  wa>  atuated  near  l]» 
nioileni  rillage  of  Murnnuli,  i3  milea  neariy  dna 
noith  of  fenepolja,  and  appear)  to  have  besi  th« 
capital  till  the  time  of  Dariui,  who  cboee  tfaa  br 
mon  beantiful  lite  in  the  laller  of  the  E 
when  ttH  atil  Uimv  or  '•  i'ortj  Pillan" 
■land.      [See   PsHSETOua.]     An 


PeiMiii,  KIn(  of  I 
t  Pwwu  <Aule  talent).     01>t,  Hi^  < 
I  SIM.    Rer.  BASIAsai  1 


hli  hmily  to  hIi  conquenirt.  He  giaoed  the  til- 
omph  of  PauLlua,  and  died  in  hononble  retlwMnt 
at  Allia.  The  defeat  of  Peneui  put  an  end  to  the 
Independence  of  Macedonia,  and  eitecded  eren  la 
Syria  the  IsTor  of  the  Roman  name  (1  Mace  nii. 
6).  B  F.  W. 


PEB-BIA  (Cn^, 
lit)  WM  ttricUy  the  n 
large  dimeniloni  on  the  Pcrnan  GuIT,  which  ii  illil 


Tuptior, 
andent  appellation.  Tkit  tract  wu  bounded  on 
itw  weat  hj  Suaiuia  or  EUam,  on  tbe  north  by  Me- 
dia, on  the  aanth  by  the  Penian  tiulf,  and  on  the 
nut  by  Camiania,  the  modem  Ktrmnn.  It  wai. 
epeaking  generally,  an  arid  and  unpRxhictiTv  t«i^on 
{Herod,  ii.  laa;  Arr,  £xp.  AUx.  i.  4;  PUt.  Leg- 
lii.  ees.  A):  but  contained  lonie  dUtrieti  of  con- 
■Menble  fertility.  The  wont  part  of  the  oountrj 
vai  that  towsrdi  the  lontb,  on  the  borden  of  the 
inlf.  wfalcb  bu  a  clioiate  and  aoi!  like  Arabia,  be- 
ing eandy  and  (dniwt  without  atreami,  iub}eot  to 
peetHential  windi,  and  in  many  plaoea  corered  wlUi 
partlde*  of  aalt.  Atioi-e  thii  miiereble  itglon  It  a 
met  Tery  &r  auperior  to  It.  coniliUng  of  rocky 
Boantslni — [he  eontlnuatlnn  of  Zagrot,  anions 
irtlch  are  found  a  Kood  many  fertile  valleya  and 
ihiiw,  eaptciatly  towardi  thn  north.  In  the  riclnlty 
If  BUiaa.  Hen  li  an  Important  itnam,  the  BtH 
nair,  iridota  flowing  through  the  beautifnl  nUey  of 


Sln>l>.  IT.  8,  $  1-9;  Plin.  //.  A',  vi.  SS, 
Mi  Ptokm.  6'AJy.  Ti.  4:  Kinneir'i 
Pertiaii  Empire,  pp.  M-Wj  Malcolm, 
Ainory  if  Potit,  L  3:  Ker  Porta, 
TmtU,  i.  468,  Ac;  Uich,  Jourmtf 
/tvnBvtIiutUi  PtrK/tJiM,ttc.i 

While  the  diitHct  of  fort  ia  tl«  UM 
original  Peraia,  the  nanie  la  inon  com- 
tamHj  appUed,  both  In  Smptun  and 
by  probus  aathon,  to  the  entire  tract 
which  cam*  by  degreee  to  be  included 
within  the  hmita  of  the  Penian  Eiupira. 
TUa  emphe  eiteuded  at  ou*  lioie  froai 
I  India  on  the  eait  to  £gjpt  and  lime*  upon  tha 
weit,  and  inehided,  beaidea  poitioni  of  Eun^  and 
Africa,  the  whole  of  Weatem  Aiia  betwetn  tha 
Black  Sea,  liie  Caucaaui,  the  Catpiui,  and  the  Jai- 
artce,  upon  the  north,  the  Arabian  de«rl,  the  Pa- 
aiin  UuU^  and  the  Indian  Ocean  upon  Ibc  ■OHIli. 
Aoeording  to  Uerodotui  (lii.  89),  it  waa  divided 
uito  twenty  gOTemmenta,  or  aatrapiet:  but  froir 
the  liucriptiMia  it  wouU  nlbo-  appear  that  the 
number  larled  at  dliTsent  timet,  and.  wImo  tlw 
empire  waa  mott  flouiiahtng,  «Hiiiderablj  eieaeded 
twenty.  In  the  InampUon  upon  bit  tomb  at 
f/aiJi§h-i-Bi(ibnn  Daiiua  mentioni  no  fewer  than 
thirty  oountriea  aa  auhtect  to  bim  beaidea  Penia 
I'loper.  Theee  ane  Media,  Suuln^  Pitthia,  Alia, 
Baclria,  Sogdlana,  Choraamla,  Zirugia,  Aruboda, 
Satta^dia,  Gandaria.  India,  Sojthia,  BabykiDia, 
Aujria,  Arabia,  Kgjpt,  Armenia,  Cappadoda,  Sa- 
paida,  Ionia,  (Europeeia}  Scytbia.  the  iala.Ja  (c( 
the  jfigeau),  the  country  of  tlaSeiiina.  (l^iopeaa; 
Ionia,  tbe  iandi  of  tbe  Tacabci,  I  la  Bodiaia,  tla 
Cmbilea  cr  Ethiopian*,  tha  HardlMia.  nod  Um  Col- 

The  only  peaaage  b  Sedplore  whve  Perria  dta- 
tgnata  tha  tract  which  haa  bean  lalM  aban 
"  Pceiia  Proper "  it  Ea.  ixxtUL  k  FTwaiwia 
the  Em|iln  i>  btaodad.  G.  B. 
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■lid  abon  •■  PenU  PrDpo-,"  uid  who  Umo*  ooO' 
lOHBd  m  nii);htj  cmpln.  llinv  u  nuon  U>  ballarp 
ttet  tlia  I'miuu  ma  of  Um  nms  rua  H  tl»  ModH, 

lath  bang  bniKhH  nf  tba  gnBt  Ar^iui  itwk,  wblch 


brew  'Oy^  hit)}  rcproeiiti,  ind  which  nmiiut 
bat  little  chuigcd  in  IbF  nwdcni  "  Huki."  It  !• 
^jtljectured  Ic  li^iify  "the  Tigvn/' 

1.  C*nrnia«-^(A«J¥"(uM.~Thel>miKiiwm 
1  peofie  of  linl;  ud  Inipn«lhle  minrl*.  bnra  uid 
liDpitaoui  in  mr,  w!Uj,  pui'oniite,  for  Orimtali 
Irtrthful,  not  without  Mme  ipirit  of  kbi 
3l  vaon  intellMtiuJ  npactt]'  tbvi  Ibf  (, 
Aiiktica.      llipir  fuilt*  wrre  vuiitj,  impulalvEncn, 
ft  want  of  perKTnwioe  ftnd  tolidily,  utiI  ftil  ftlnioet 
rinUh  >piHt  of  ■yeophincj  ftiiil  Mrviiit;  towirda 
thar  lordi.      In  tbc  Umn  uitoior  Ui  L']TQi  tbaj 
■n  nolrd  for  tbr  litDplicilj  of  tbalr  babili,  whlofa 
otibred  a  itnmg  contrut  to  the  luiurionuian 
at  the  H«<1»;  liutftuni  the  dale  oTths  Me- 
dian ovnthniw,  thli  limplieit;  hesan  to  i»- 
eklot;  wid  it  n>  iiot  irrj  lonii  before  Uieir 
■uinm  liHuiia  ai  eoH  and  efleminate  w 
tboK  of  aiiT  of  the  conquertd  peoples.  Thej 
■doptoi  the  auw!]iK  M«liaii  robe  (Fli.  1)   , 
wtileh  wa«  probaljj  of  aUk,  In  lieu  of  Um  J 
old  natiuiuil  coatume  (Mu-S)— a  chtw-At-  L 
ling  tmilc  and  trouxn  of  leather  (Hend.  I.   ^ 
'\;    conipue    I.    135);    boiinniiig   St  tha 
nine  time  the  practice  of  wearing  on  tfadr 
penont  ehuni.  bracelet!,  and  collan  of  gM,    , 
with  which  praooui  metil  the;  alao  udMiied 
tlieir    honga.      Voljs^iaj   wu     coninionlj 
|n>»iced  amoni;  them ;  Hid  besidea  legitl-  , 
■BMe  wiTea  a  Venliui  waa  allowed  an;  ntim-  i 
ber  of  conculiinee.      Thaj  were  fond  of  111*  | 
pivunra  of  the  tabla,  indulging  In  a  great 
varicti  of  food,  and  ipendinii  a  long  tinx 
oTfT  their  menlf,  at  which  they  were  aceut- 
tomed  to  twallow  large  quantities  of  wintk 
In  war  tbe>  rou^ht  bravely,  hut  withont  di»- 
dpQne,  generally  gaining  their  ricLonea  bj 
tbe  rigor  of  Iheir  Snt  attack;  If  thaj  wtn 
atrmiiouilj  rained,  thejaoon  flagged;  and 
if  tbe;  niHered  a  repnlie.  all  aider  wa*  at  • 
mce  loM,  and  the  retieat  ■peedllj'  becaoM 
a  rout.  -^  J 

t  AtUvicn.  — The  religion  whieh  the  * 
Pertlaot  bTOugbt  with  them  into  Penia  Proper  nemi 
to  hare  been  of  a  rerjr  atmpls  chancier,  di^iiic  (hmi 
natural  religlan  in  littla,  eicepl  that  it  was  deepl; 
tainted  with  itualiam,  Uke  the  other  Arjani,  the 
Periiaria  worahipped  one  Supreme  Uod,  whom  they 
cilM  Auri-m'pln  [or  Ah ura-niazda]  (Oroniftades) 
—  a  lem  iii,iii5dng  (ai  ia  believed)  "the  Great 
Utrer  of  1  jfe."  tniD  Oromaaies  came  all  hleac 
inp  —  '■  he  gan  the  a^irth,  he  gave  the  hcaveiia,  he 
gm  mankind,  be  gave  life  (o  mankind  "  (Iiiicrip- 
liOBM,  piuint)  —  be  aettlsd  the  Peraian  king*  upon 
luir  thronea,  atnngtbeiied  thein, 
•od  gnuiled  them  victory  orer  e 
'11»  loral  inte^ptiona  larelj  m 
fod.  OoewktnallT,  bowevar,  they 
■id  modiBad  poljtltnuD.  Uromudn  ia  "  the  chirf 
if  the  goda"  K  that  then 

■  •  Vora  fliUKiiieoBata(ctiaoTl(lo(^tliaPnriai« 
M  tt  »«har  tottaa  dlaaniaiil  In  tha  artlala.  Ht  BawllD- 1 
HsV  JictflU  UimaiMa.  I*.  MB  ff. 


bfaDi  and  tba  higbart  of  thne  U  (vtdenUj  MWirm, 
who  ii  nmatimca  Inroked  to  protect  the  monanb, 
and  i*  beyond  a  doubt  Idcotk^  with  "thann." 
To  the  wDiahip  of  the  aun  as  Mlthn  wia  pnbablj 
attached,  aa  in  India,  tba  wotahip  of  tin  iDoan, 
under  tlte  name  of  Homa,  aa  tba  third  pmlM 
god.  Entirely  aepatata  from  Ibeae  —  their  aoUn 
raditerandantigotiiat— waiilAriw<iii(Axiniaolai} 
"  tba  Death-dealing  "  —  the  powerful,  and  (piob- 
abljj  ielf-eiiMiiig  Evil  S|iirit.  fltnn  whom  war,  dia- 
eaae,  ftoat,  itail,  poverty,  dn,  death,  and  alt  otbcr 
evils  had  their  origin.  Airimam  ma  Satan,  ear- 
ned to  an  extreme  —  hcliered  to  ban  an  eilalanca 
area]  powerof  resisling  anddsfying 
n  could  create  apirits,  and  aa  tba 
vrDfoaf'i  had  aumunded  bimiilf 
with  good  angeb,  who  were  the  mtnisteil  of  fail 
tcnifla  towards  mankind,  lo  AhiinLan  had  ao^ 
landed  hlmielf  with  evil  iidriu,  to  can?  out  Ua 
makrolent  porpoaea.     Wotiblp  was  oonUned  to  Jb^ 


ramatia,  and  hii  good  ipirf  la ;  Ahriman  and  UaJi 


Tbecl 

simple.  They  were  not  deatitute  of  tempiea,  •• 
HetodotUB  asserts  (Herod,  i.  131;  compare  Bek 
Intci:  ool.  1.  par.  14,  {  B)i  but  tbey  had  prsbabl; 
no  alUrs,  snd  estalzily DO  tniagea.  Nellherdtthar 
appear  lo  have  had  any  pTMsla.  I'rocessioai  wen 
formed,  and  religbua  cluuita  were  suna  in  the  bem- 
plea,  consisting  of  pnytr  and  praise  intcruiiud, 
wbenbjr  tbe  favor  of  Avramnxin  and  his  good 
spirits  was  supposed  to  be  aacured  to  the  woiaUp- 
|ien.  Beyond  ihia  it  doea  not  appear  that  they  bad 
liny  rellgioui  cereoioniaa.  Sacndcea,  appataally 
were  tuiknawn;  "  though  thauk-ofbrlngi.iBaj  ha*a 
baan  made  in  tba  laoiplca. 
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PHnd  tbe  Bnt  entnuice  of  Uie  Pntiuu,  u  imml- 
noU,  Into  tbar  new  lerriUiry,  Oaj  were  protoblj 
favgght  Into  eontoot  witb  &  ftinn  of  religkiD  raj 
difl^rent  ^m  tWr  own.  HigiuiiHD,  Uie  jvUgion 
pf  the  ScjthLe  or  Tunnlui  populitioD  of  Wntom 
Au,  hid  long  been  domlDuit  over  Uw  jtrenbr  por- 
tion o(Um  region  Ijin^  betineii  HaMpotiunia  tad 
India.  The  enoire  of  thli  religion  wu  wonhip  of 
tile  denenli  —  more  opeciilij,  oT  Lbe  lublhtt  Ot 
tU,  fire.  It  WH  III  incient  wid  impouni;  •^•Um. 
piirded  by  the  vtncnbb  hitrareb;  of  tbs  iitai, 
boMting  it>  firv-ittan  when  from  lime  inimemoiiil 
Um  Mered  Burnt  hvJ  burnt  wicboal  inlenniMioii, 
utd  cUniiiig  to  •inie  eitont  mjtteriotu  ud  minc- 
■kiua  powen.  The  aimpKcitj  of  tbe  Arjui  re- 
Igfen  WM  ipeedLly  comiptod  bj  ita  contact  with 
Ihii  poveHii]  rirai,  which  prenntod  ipacial  attnc 
tiona  to  a  rude  and  creduloui  pK^le.  Thtrt  waa 
■  nhort  itnieEle  for  pretlniuienae,  after  which  lh« 
rival  *jiitcii]i  came  to  tatax.  Dualiini  wa*  n- 
tained,  to^^litr  witb  the  naniea  of  Aunniaula  and 
Ahriniaii,  and  the  ipecial  woribip  of  the  inn  and 
moon  under  the  appellationt  of  Mithra  and  Homa; 
but  to  tbia  waa  luperadded  the  wonhip  of  the  ele- 
menta  and  the  whole  cerenioniai  of  Magianiim,  In- 
duding  the  diriiialion  to  which  the  Maglan  prieat- 
bood  made  pretoiie.  The  wonhip  of  other  deitiea, 
H  Taoata  tr  AnaiUt,  wa>  a  Mill  laUr  addition  to 
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hapi  rspnanlcd  bj  tbe  Qtodon  Vd/Vr,  -j  fmiM 
tribe  which  [(idea  itaelr  oo  ita  antiquU; ;  aod  Iht 
Mupiaoi,  of  whom  nothing  more  ia  kiio«ii.  Ilia 
three  tjlhea  engagfd  in  agricultore  wov  called  the 
Paotfaialnni,  the  Drniainni,  and  the  (iennaBiani 
or  (aoootding  to  the  true  ovthogmphj)  tlie  Tanzia- 
nlana.  Thdw  laat  wen  dibcr  the  actual  iuhabituti 
of  A'emiaii,  or  aetlkn  of  the  nine  net.  who  t» 
mained  in  Pova  while  thrir  fellow-trileuncn  occd- 
pied  tbe  adjoining  region.  Tbe  nooiadic  tribei  an 
aaid  to  bare  been  the  I)ahi,  who  apptu  iu  SctlptDic 
11  the '•  Dehavitea  "  (Eir.iT.  S),  Uv  Mardi,  DiODS- 
tiincen  Gunoiu  for  tbar  thiniih  bahili  I'iUfb. 
Uyi ),  bother  witb  tb<  Sagartiuu  ind  the  lj«r- 
bica  or  Uropici,  ooloniili  bom  the  re|[iona  euC  of 
the  Oapian.  Tbe  rojal  net  of  tbe  AehEmenkW 
wu  a  phrelry  or  clan  of  the  Puai)(idie  (Herod,  i. 
ISO);  to  which  it  ia  pnibal>le  thai  nwat  of  Ibe  noUe 
bou«>  liiiewiie  belonged.  Little  i)  baud  of  tbe 
Manpi'Luia,  and  nothing  of  the  M«fpi*>.|_  'm  bw- 
toryj  it  ii  therefrire  erident  that  their  nobilitj  w*l 
yaj  inferior  to  that  of  the  leadini;  tribe. 

6.  Hitloiy.  —  In  tinnoUiuitiquity  itwovldlppol 

that  the  Paiiaua  dwelt  In  the  region  out  of  tlM 

C^pian.  or  poatiblj  in  a  tract  tlill  never  In^ 

TheOnt  Fargardof  theVcndidadieenii  to  deacrib* 

their  wanderiDga  in  tbtte  countrin,  and  ahowi  the 

genenl  line  of  their  pri^tnu  to  have  been  trva  cut 

to  west,  down  the  course  of  tbe  Oim,  and 

then,  along  tbe  Bouthem  ihoni  of  tbe  Cmm- 

piin  Set,  to  Rhaga,  ind   Uedia.     It  ii 

inipowible  to  determine  the  period  of  Ibtw 

tfaat  thej  wei«  aoterior  to  B.  c.  SBO,  at 


wblcb  tinie  the  AHjriu  Unci  k 

■em  fi» 

the  Bnt  time  to  bare  come  in  eonU 

ctwitb 

Arjan  triba  eiit  of  Mount  Ziem 

Pmb- 

Med« 

In  their  migmtUm  from  K]»ira» 

.  ud, 

oftba 

tiact  eitoiiding  from  the  river  Ku, 

olipa. 

Penlin  Warrtoia.    {Fnm  FerMpolU.) 

Ik*  laOgion,  which  grew  more  coDipUeatod  m  time 
Wttit  on.  but  which  slwayt  maintained  u  iti  lead- 
ing and  moit  enential  eleinent  that  Dualiilio  frin- 
riple  whereon  it  was  originiUj  bued. 

3.  Lonffuit'/r.  —  The  linguige  of  the  indent 
rtr^ani  wu  clDeel;  tido  to  the  Sanikrit,  or  in- 
dent Ungiiage  of  India.  We  find  it  in  <tt  earliHt 
itage  in  Ibe  /endHi-eita  [more  properij  cstled 
■  AveaU,"  limplj)  —  the  lacred  book  of  the  whole 
.iryan  race,  where,  however,  it  It  oorrupled  by  a 
large  admiitore  of  later  rormt.  Tbe  Inacriptioni 
of  tbe  Achcmenian  kingi  give  ua  the  Ungvngc  In 
tia  leiwnd  itage,  iiid,  lieing  free  from  these  biter 
additions,  ire  of  tbe  gml^it  importance  towiinli 
deterailning  wbat  mu  primitive, ind  whit  more  re- 
emt  In  Ihb  tjpe  of  >pe«:li.  Alodem  Penlin  it  ita 
degenerate  re|>re>entatice.  being,  ai  It  ii.  i  motlej 
Miom.  Inrgelj'  Impregnated  with  AraUc:  itiO.  how- 
■ter,  both  in  iia  grammsr  and  It*  tocabalirr,  it  t> 
■iiinlj  Arjin:  and  hittorieallji,  Itmtut  ber%anled 
u  the  continuation  of  tbe  ancient  tongue.  Juit  u 
halian  i*  of  Ijttin,  and  modem  of  ancient  Greek. 

.;  fHriiiim  ialo  Ti-iirt,  1c.  —  Hoodotui  telti  lu 
that  the  I'eniani  were  divided  Into  ten  tribes,  of 
MMeb  three  were  noble,  Uiree  agrtcultunl,  and  four 
Mnadle.  The  noble  Iribea  were  the  HaaargadK, 
rt»dw*)t,  prohablf ,  In  the  capital  and  ill  Imme- 
HiW  naif  hborbood;  tbe  Harmphtana,  who  are  pir- 


■  ban.  proceeded  lUU  further 
eupied  tbe  r^on  lietveeii  tledia  and  tbt 
I'enian  Gulf.  It  it  uneenain  vlietba 
tbej  are  to  be  identified  with  the  Binliu  or  P'trim 
of  tbe  Aiajnan  nunuoienta.  If  an.  we  ma;  aij 
that  from  the  middle  of  the  9tb  (o  tbe  ixiddle  ti 
the  8tb  century  u.  c.  thej  occupied  •oulheaMen 
Armenia,  hut  b;  the  end  of  the  8th  ccntur;  bad 
removed  into  the  oDuntry  which  UieDcefonb  went 
bj  their  name.  Tbe  leader  of  tbii  lut  migntioa 
would  Kem  to  hare  been  a  certain  AchEmeoci, 
who  wii  recognired  u  king  of  the  oewlj-oecn- 
picd  taritorr,  and  founded  the  bmooi  djTHitj  cl 
tbe  Achnmenidie,  about  a.  c.  TOO.  Very  little 
ia  known  of  the  biatorj  of  Peiva  between  tbii.dat« 
ind  the  acceialon  of  Cjrui  tbe  Great,  near  a  etn- 
tmj  and  a  half  later.  The  ctown  ippe^t  to  turn 
dcflccnded  in  a  right  line  through  four  prineea  — 
Tr1jpe«,  CamlijKii  I.,  Cjmi  (.,  and  Caoibjaet  II., 
who  wai  the  btber  of  CyrtH  tbe  Conqntmr.  Tdi- 
pea  msit  hive  been  a  prince  ot  acme  repute,  fr  hit 
daughter,  Aloen,  married  rhanuoa,  king  af  the 
distant  CappwIorUii)  (Uiod.  Sic.  ap.  Phot.  hibHu- 
'A(c.  p.  11581.  Ijiler,  however,  the  Feniina  ftund 
tbem«rhea  unible  to  roiat  tbe  growing  itmkgtb  ot 
Hedii,iijd  became  Inbulary  to  tbit  pnwer  ibodt 
R.  c.  S30.  or  a  little  earlier.  The  Une  ol  natin 
klngi  waa  continned  on  tbe  throne,  and  th«  JntN'- 
nal  Hlnilnlitratjon  wM  prohahlj  nntoucbed:  bn) 
ntemal  independence  wm  aHogMber  kiA  imtll  lh« 
rcrok  under  Cjma. 
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Of  the  ciieumatiDcci  under  which  this  revolt 
look  place  we  haTe  tio  certain  knowledge.  The  ato- 
Ilea  told  bjr  Herodotus  (i.  108-139)  and  Nicolas  of 
Daniaseua  (Fr.  66)  are  internalljr  Improbable;  and 
tfaej  are  also  at  variance  with  the  monuments, 
which  proTB  Cjrus  to  have  been  the  son  of  a  Per- 
liao  kmp,  [See  Cyrus.]  We  must  therefore  dis- 
eard  them,  and  be  content  to  know  that  after 
about  seventy  or  eighty  years  of  subjection,  the 
Ptenians  revolted  from  the  Medes,  engaged  in  a 
bloody  struggle  with  them,  and  finally  succeeded, 
not  only  in  establishing  thcdr  independence,  but  in 
^^wgtng  places  with  their  masters,  and  becoming 
the  mfiiig  people.  The  probable  date  of  the 
revolt  is  B.  c.  558.  Its  success,  by  transferring 
to  Persia  the  dominion  previously  in  the  posses- 
sion of  the  Modes,  placed  her  at  the  head  of  an 
empire,  the  bounds  of  which  wane  the  Halys  upon 
the  west,  the  Euxine  upon  the  north,  Babylonia 
upon  the  south,  and  upon  the  east  the  salt  desert 
of  Iran.  As  usual  in  the  Kast,  this  success  l«d 
on  to  otiiera.  Cnesus  the  Lydian  monarch,  who 
had  united  most  of  Asia  Minor  under  his  sway, 
venturing  to  attack  the  newly-risen  power,  in 
the  hope  that  it  was  not  yet  firmly  established, 
was  first  repulsed,  and  afterwards  defeated  and 
made  prisoner  by  Cyrus,  who  took  his  capital,  and 
added  the  Lydian  empire  to  his  dominions.  This 
omquest  was  followed  closely  by  the  submission  of 
the  Greek  settlements  on  the  Asiatic  coast,  and  by 
the  reduction  of  Caria,  Caunus,  and  Lycia.  The 
empire  was  soon  afterwards  extended  greatly  to- 
wards the  northeast  and  east.  Cyrus  rapidly  over- 
ran the  flat  countries  beyond  the  Caspian,  planting 
a  city,  which  he  called  after  himself  (Arr.  Aap. 
Aiex.  iv.  3),  on  the  Jazartes  (JyfiHn);  after  which 
he  seems  to  have  pushed  his  conquests  still  further 
to  the  east,  adding  to  his  dominions  the  districts  of 
Herat,  Cabol,  Candahar,  Seistan,  and  Bek)Ochistan, 
which  were  thenceforth  included  in  the  empire. 
(See  Ctes.  Pert.  Exc  $  5,  ef  ttq. ;  and  compare 
PBa.  H.  N.  vi.  23.)  In  b.  c.  589  or  538,  Babybn 
was  attacked,  and  after  a  stout  defense  fell  before 
hb  irresistible  bands.  [Babylon  ]  This  victory 
first  brought  the  Persians  into  contact  with  the 
Jews.  The  conquerors  founa  in  Babylon  an  op- 
pressed race, — like  themselves  abhorrers  of  idols,  — 
and  profesBon  of  a  religion  in  which  to  a  great 
extent  they  could  sympathise.  This  race,  which 
the  Babylonian  monarehs  had  torn  violently  fh>m 
their  native  hind  and  settled  in  the  ricinity  of  Bab- 
yk>n,  Cyrus  determined  to  restore  to  their  own 
country;  which  he  did  by  the  remarkable  edict  re- 
corded in  the  first  chapter  of  Ezra  (Ks.  i.  2-4). 
Thus  commenced  that  friendly  connection  between 
the  Jews  and  Persians,  which  prophecy  had  aheady 
lircshadowed  (Is.  xliv.  28,  xlv.  1-4),  and  which 
forms  so  remarkable  a  feature  in  the  Jewish  his- 
tory. After  the  conquest  of  Babylon,  and  the  con- 
sequent extension  of  his  empire  to  the  borders  of 
E^rptf  Cyrus  might  have  been  expected  to  carry 
out  the  design,  which  he  is  said  to  have  enter- 
tained (Herod,  i.  153),  of  an  expedition  against 
Egypt.  Some  danger,  however,  seems  to  have 
threatened  the  northeastern  provinces,  in  oonse- 
inenoe  of  which  his  purpose  was  changed;  and 
it  proceeded  against  the  Massai^etv  or  the  Der- 
bleea,  engaged  them,  but  was  defeated  ard  akin. 
Be  rrigned,  according  to  Herodotus,  twenty-oine 
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Under  his  son  and  successor,  (/ainbyses  III.,  the 
lOnquest  of  Egypt  took  place  (b.  c.  525),  and  the 


Persian  dommions  were  extended  southwird  tc 
Elephantine  and  westward  to  EuesperidsB  on  tht 
North- African  coast  This  prince  appears  to  be 
the  Abssuerus  c.  Ezra  (iv.  6),  who  was  asked  to 
alter  Cyrus's  policy  towards  the  Jews,  but  (appar- 
ently) declined  all  interference.  We  have  in  Hev- 
odotus  (book  iii.)  a  very  complete  account  of  his 
warlike  expeditioiu,  which  at  first  resulted  in  the 
successes  ai>ove  mentioned^  but  were  afterwards  un- 
successful, and  even  disastrous.  One  army  periahed 
in  an  attempt  to  reach  the  temple  of  Ammon,  while 
another  was  reduced  to  the  last  straits  in  an  expe» 
ditiou  against  Ethiopia.  Perliaps  it  was  in  cons»> 
quence  of  these  misfortunes  that,  in  the  abseneo 
of  Cambyses  with  the  army,  a  conspiracy  wu 
formed  against  him  at  court,  and  a  Magian  priest, 
Gomates  (Gaumnta)  by  name,  professing  to  be 
Smerdis  (BartHya)^  the  son  of  Cyrus,  whom  hit 
brother,  Cambyses,  had  put  to  death  secretly,  ob- 
tained quiet  possession  of  the  throne.  Cambyses 
was  in  Syria  when  news  reached  him  of  this  bold 
attempt;  and  there  is  resson  to  believe  that,  seized 
with  a  sudden  disgust,  and  despairing  of  the  recov- 
ery of  his  crown,  he  fled  to  the  last  resort  of  the 
unfortunate,  and  ended  his  life  by  suicide  (Behisium 
Jnseription,  col.  i.  par.  11,  §  10).  His  reign  had 
lasted  seven  yean  and  five  months. 

Gomates  the  Magian  found  himself  thus,  with- 
out a  struggle,  ouster  of  Persia  (b.  c.  522).  His 
situation,  however,  was  one  of  great  danger  and 
delicacy.  There  is  reason  to  believe  that  he  owed 
his  elevation  to  his  fellow-religionists,  whose  object 
in  placing  him  upon  the  throne  was  to  secure  the 
triumph  of  Melanism  over  the  Dualism  of  the 
I^eniana.  It  was  necessary  for  him  therefore  to 
accomplish  a  religious  revolution,  which  was  sura 
to  be  distasteful  to  the  Persians,  while  at  the  same 
time  he  had  to  keep  up  the  deception  on  which  his 
claim  to  the  crown  was  professedly  based,  and  to 
prevent  any  suspicion  arising  that  lie  was  not 
Smerdis,  the  son  of  Cyrus.  To  combine  these  two 
aims  wasdiflScult;  and  it  would  seem  that  Gomates 
soon  discarded  the  latter,  and  entered  on  a  course 
which  must  have  soon  caused  his  subjects  to  feel 
that  their  ruler  was  not  only  no  Acha>meiiian,  but 
no  Penian.  He  destroyed  the  national  temples, 
substituting  for  them  the  fire-alturs,  and  abolished 
the  religious  chants  and  other  sacred  ceremnuies  of 
the  Oromasdians.  He  reversed  the  policy  of  Cyrvs 
with  respect  to  the  Jews,  and  forbade  by  an  edict 
the  further  building  of  the  Temple  (Ez.  iv.  17-22). 
[AitTAXEKXKa.]  He  courted  the  favor  of  the  sub- 
ject-nations generaDy  by  a  remission  of  tribute  fci 
three  years,  and  an  exemption  during  the  same 
space  from  forced  military  service  (Herod,  iii.  67). 
Towards  the  Penians  he  was  haughty  and  distant, 
keeping  them  as  much  as  possible  aloof  from  his 
person,  and  seldom  showing  himself  beyond  the 
walla  of  his  palace.  Such  conduct  made  him  very 
unpopular  with  the  proud  people  which  held  the 
first  place  among  his  subjects,  and,  the  suspicion 
that  he  was  a  mere  pretender  baring  after  some 
months  ripened  into  certainty,  a  revolt  broke  out, 
headed  by  Darius,  the  son  of  Hystaspes,  a  prince 
of  the  blood-royal,  which  in  a  short  time  was 
crowned  with  complete  success.  Gomates  quitted 
his  capital,  and,  having  thrown  himself  into  a  foit 
in  Media,  was  pnreued,  attacked  and  slain.  D»- 
li^a,  then,  as  the  chief  of  the  conspiracy,  and  aA« 
his  fiither  the  next  heir  to  the  throne,  was  at  ooec 
acknowledged  king.  The  reign  of  (kwoales  lasted 
seven  months. 
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Tlw  iint  flflbita  of  Daiioi  w«n  direeted  tv  the 
NteUbliahnieiit  of  the  OromMdian  religion  in  all 
Mi  pttrity.     He  **  rebuilt  the  templee  which  Gonw- 
leB  the  Magian  had  destroyed,  and  restored  to  the 
people  the  religious  chants  and  the  worship  of 
which  Gomates  the  Magian  had  deprived  theni  ** 
(Beh.  Inter,  col.  i.  par.  14).     Appealed  to,  in  his 
second  year,  by  the  Jews,  who  wished  to  resume 
the  construction   of  their  Temple,  he  not  only  al- 
lowed them,  confirming  the  decree  of  Cyrus,  but 
easisted  the  work  by  grants  from  his  own  revenues, 
whereby  the  Jews  were  able  to  complete  the  Tem- 
ple as  early  as  his  sixth  year  (Re.  vi.  1-15).     Dur- 
ing the  fint  part  of  the  reign  of  Darius,  the  tran- 
quillity of  the  empire  was  disturbed  by  numerous 
levolts.    The  provinces  regretted  the  loss  of  those 
enmptioDs  which  they  had  obtained  from  the  weak- 
MBs  of  the  peeudo-Smerdis,  and  hoped  to  shake  off 
the  yoke  of  the  new  prince  before  he  could  grasp 
•nnly  the  reins  of  government.     The  first  revolt 
wae  that  of  Dabylon,  where  a  native,  claiming  to  be 
Kebuchadnesaur,  the  eon  of  Nabonaidius,  was  made 
king;  but  Darius  speedily  crushed  thii  revolt  and 
wecoted  the  pretender.     Shortly  afterwards  a  far 
nore  extensive  rebellion   broke  out.      A   Mede, 
named  Phrnortes,  came  forward  and,  announcing 
himself  to  lie  "  Xathrites,  of  the  race  of  Cyaxares,'* 
assumed  the  royal  title.     Media,  Armenia,  and  As- 
syria immediately  acknowledged  him;  the  Median 
soldiers  at  the  Persian  court  revolted  to  him ;  Par- 
thia  and  Hyreania  after  a  little  while  declared  in 
his  favor;  while  in   Sagartia  another  pretender, 
making  a  similar  cUim  of  descent  fh>m  Cyaxares, 
induced  the  Sagartians  to  revolt;  and  in  Margi- 
ana,  Arachotia,  and  even  Penia  Proper,  there  were 
faisurrections  against  the  authority  of  the  new  king. 
His  courage  and  activity,  however,  seconded  by  the 
vidor  of  his  Persian  troops  and  the  fidelity  of  some 
satraps,  carried  him  sucoessftiily  through  these  and 
other  similar  difficulties;  and  the  result  was,  that, 
after  five  or  six  years  of  struggle,  he  became  as 
firmly  seated  on  his  throne  as  any  previous  raon- 
HPoh.     His  talents  as  an  admhiistrator  were,  upon 
this,  brought  into  play.     He  divided  the  whole 
empire  into  satrapies,  and  organised  that  somewhat 
eomplicated  system  of  government  on  which  they 
were  henceforth  administered  (Rawlinson's  fferod- 
otut,  ii.  556-568).     He  built  himself  a  magnifictnt 
palace  at  Peraepolis,  and  another  at  Snsa  [Pbrsep- 
0LI8,  Siiushan].    He  also  applied  himself,  like  his 
predecessors,  to  the  extension  of  the  empire;  con- 
ducted an  expedition  into  European  Scytbia,  fh>m 
which   he  returned  without  disgrace;  conquered 
Thrace,  Pieonia,  and  Macedonia  towards  the  west, 
and  a  large  portion  of  India  on  the  east,  besides 
(apparently)  bringing  into  subjection  a  number  of 
petty  nations  (see  the  Nakhth-i-Ruttam  Inscrip- 
tion).    On  the  whole  he  must  be  pronounced,  next 
lo  Cyrus,  the  greatest  of  the  Pereian  nionarehs. 
Hie  latter  part  of  bis  reign  was,  however,  douded 
by  reverses.     The  disaster  of  Mardonius  at  Mount 
4tho8  was  followed  shortly  by  the  delbat  of  Datis  at 
Marathon ;  and,  before  any  attempt  could  be  made 
lo  avenge  that  bk>w,  Egypt  rose  in  revdt  (b.  c.  486 ), 
aassacred  its  Persian  garrison,  and  decboed  itself 
Independent.    In  the  piJaoe  at  the  same  time  there 
ivu  dissension ;  and  when,  after  a  reign  of  thirty- 
MM.  years,  tlie  fourth  Persian  monarch  died  (b.  c. 
185),  leaving  his  throne  to  a  young  prince  of  strong 
lod  ungovemed  paasions,  it  was  evident  that  the 
■spire  had  reached  ts  highest  point  of  greatness, 
n^  was  already  verging  towards  its  decline. 
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Xerxes,  thr  eUest  sou  of  Darius  by  AtosM 
daughter  of  I  .tus,  and  the  first  won  boni  to  Dn- 
rius  after  be  mounted  the  throne,  seems  to  havt 
obtained  the  crown,  in  part  by  the  &vor  of  his 
father,  over  whom  Atossa  exercised  a  strong  hiihi- 
enoe,  in  part  by  right,  as  the  eldest  male  dcaoend* 
ant  of  Cyrus,  the  founder  of  the  empire.     His  fint 
act  was  to  reduce  Egypt  to  sulgectioa  (b.  c  ,484), 
after  which  he  bc|gan  at  onoe  to  make  pr^Nntioiifl 
for  his  invasion  of  Greece.     It  is  probidde  that  he 
was  the  Ahasuerus  of  Ivssiier.   [Ahasubkub.]   The 
great  feast  held  in  Shushan  the  palace  in  the  thiid 
year  of  his  reign,  and  the  repudiation  of  Vasfati, 
fall  into  the  period  preceduig  the  Grecian  expedi- 
tion, while  it  is  probable  that  he  kept  open  honae 
for  the  **  princes  of  the  provinees,**  who  would  (root 
time  to  time  visit  the  court,  in  order  to  report  tba 
state  of  their  prepsraUons  for  the  war.     llw  mar- 
riage with  Esther,  in  the  se^'enth  year  of  his  reign, 
falls  into  the  year  immediately  following  hta  fli^t 
from  Greece,  when  he  undoubtedly  returned  t* 
Susa,  relinquishing  wsriike  enterprises,  and  henoe- 
forth  devoting  himself  to  the  pleasures  of  the  se- 
raglio.   It  is  unnecessary  to  give  an  account  of  the 
well-known  expedition  against  Greece,  which  ended 
so  disastrously  for  the  invaders.    Penia  was  tang  hi 
by  the  defeats  of  Sabmis  and  Platsea  the  danger  of 
encountering  the  Greela  on   their  side  of   the 
iGgean,  while  she  learned  at  MyeaK  the  retsliatioB 
which  she  had  to  expect  on  her  own  shores  at  the 
hands  of  her  inf^iriated  enemies.    For  a  while  soms 
vague  idea  of  another  invasion  seems  to  have  been 
entertained  by  the  court  ;<>  but  discreeter  counsels 
prevailed,  and  relinquishing  all  aggressive  desigas, 
Persia  fritm  this  point  in  her  hktory  stood  upon 
the  defensive,  and  only  sought  to  maintain  her  own 
territories  intact,  without  anywhere  trenching  upon 
her  neighbors.     During  the  rest  of  the  reign  d 
Xerxes,  and  during  part  of  that  of  his  son  and  sne- 
cessor,  Artaxerxes,  she  continued  at  war  with  the 
Greeks,  who  destroyed  her  fleets,  plundered  her 
coasts,  and  stirred  up  reroH  in  her  provinces;  bat 
at  last,  in  B.  c.  449,  a  peace  was  conduded  betweea 
the  two  powers,  who  then  continued  on  terms  <d 
amity  for  half  a  century. 

A  conspiraey  in  {he  seraglio  baring  carried  off 
Xerxes  (b.  c.  465),  Artaxerxes  his  son,  called  by  tkt 
Greeks  MaKp6x*iPt  ^  *'  ^  Long-Handed,**  soe- 
oeeded  him,  after  an  interval  of  seven  montln, 
during  which  the  conspirator  Artabanus  occupied 
the  throne.  This  Artaxerxes,  who  reigned  forty 
years,  is  beyond  a  doubt  the  king  of  that  naaw 
who  stood  in  such  a  friendly  relation  towards  Earn 
(Ezr.  vu.  11-28)  and  Nehemiah  (Neh.  ii.  1-9,  Ae.). 
[Artaxerxes.]  His  character,  as  drawn  by 
Ctesias,  is  mild  but  weak;  and  under  his  rule  tlis 
disorders  of  the  empire  seem  to  have  incressed 
rapidly.  An  hisunection  in  Baetria,  headed  by  his 
brother  Hystaspes,  was  with  difficulty  put  down  in 
the  first  year  of  his  reign  (b.  c.  464),  after  whieh  a 
revolt  broke  out  in  Egypt,  headed  by  Inaras  the 
Libyan  and  Amyrtsus  the  Egyptian,  who,  receiving 
the  support  of  an  Athenian  fleet,  maintained  them- 
selves for  six  yean  (b.  c.  460-455)  aganist  the 
whole  power  of  Persia,  but  were  at  last  orei  corns 
by  Megabyxus,  satrap  of  Syria.  Iliis  poweiM 
and  haughty  noble  soon  afterwards  (b.  c.  447),  oa 


a  Th«  force  collected  bi  Pampbylla,  whieli 
defbated  and  dispersed  (B.  c.  406),  ssoms  to 
intended  for  ■ggreeelve  purposes. 
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Mil  of  a  diffaenoe  with  the  oourt,  himidf 
benme  a  rebel,  and  entered  into  a  contest  with  hit 
•oferdgn,  whicJi  at  onoe  betrayed  and  increaied  the 
weaknen  of  the  empire.  Artaxerxei  is  the  hat  of 
Ihe  Pereian  kings  who  had  any  special  ((wneciioQ 
with  the  tlews,  and  the  last  but  one  mentioned  in 
Scripture.  His  successon  were  Xerxes  II.,  So^ 
dianus,  Darius  Nothus,  Artaxerxes  Mnemon,  iLr- 
laserxes  Oehus,  and  Darius  Codomanus,  who  is 
probably  the  «« Darius  the  Perrian  '*  of  Nehemiah 
(sii.  83).  Tlietfe  monarehs  reigued  from  b.  c.  424 
lo  B.  c.  8M.  None  were  of  mueh  capacity;  and 
during  their  reigns  the  decline  of  the  empire  was 
seareriy  arrested  for  a  day,  unless  it  were  by  Ochus, 
who  reconquered  Egypt,  and  gave  some  oUier  signs 
of  rigor.  Had  the  younger  Cyrus  succeeded  in  his 
attempt,  the  regeneration  of  Persia  was,  perhaps, 
pen'Me.  After  his  fiulore  the  seraglio  grew  at  onee 
BKm  powerful  and  more  cruel.  Eunudui  and  wo^ 
men  goremed  the  kings,  and  dispensed  the  fkrors 
of  the  crown,  or  wielded  its  terrors,  ss  their  interests 
or  pasrions  moved  them.  Fstriotism  and  loyalty 
were  alike  dead,  and  the  empire  must  have  fidlen 
many  years  before  it  did,  bad  not  the  Persians  early 
learnt  to  turn  the  swords  of  the  Gireeks  against  one 
another,  and  at  the  same  time  raiKd  the  character 
of  (heir  own  armies  by  the  employment,  on  a  large 
scale,  of  Greek  mercenaries.  The  collapse  of  ^e 
empire  under  the  attack  of  Alexander  is  well  known, 
and  requires  no  description  here.  On  the  division 
of  Aleunder's  dominions  among  his  generals  Persia 
Mi  to  the  Sdeucidae,  under  whom  it  continued  till 
after  the  death  of  Antioehus  Epiphanes,  when  the 
conquering  Parthians  advanced  their  frontier  to  the 
Euphrates,  and  the  Persians  came  to  be  included 
among  their  sul^eei-tribes  (b.  c  164).  Still  their 
nationality  was  not  obliterated.  In  a.  d.  226,  three 
hundred  and  ninety  yean  after  their  sulgection  to 
Um  Parthians,  and  five  hundred  and  fifty-«ix  years 
after  the  loss  of  their  independence,  the  Perrians 
shook  off  the  yoke  of  their  oppressors,  and  onoe 
Bore  beeame  a  nation.  The  kingdom  of  the  Sas- 
■midse,  though  not  so  brilliant  as  that  of  Cyrus, 
atin  had  its  glories;  but  its  history  belongs  to  a 
tfane  which  scarody  comet  within  the  scope  of  the 
present  work. 

(See,  for  the  history  of  Persia,  besides  Herodo- 
tot,  Ctesias,  Exeerpta  Pernea ;  Plutarch,  VU.  Ai^- 
laxerx.;  Xenophon,  Anabam;  Heeren,  Asiatic 
Natknt,  vol.  1. ;  Malcolm,  HUkny  vf  Persin  from 
Ike  EarlUtt  Agt$  to  the  Preeent  THmee,  2  vols.,  4to  , 
London,  1816 ;  and  Sir  H.  Rawlinson*s  Memoir  on 
ike  Oimeiform  Inser^ationt  of  Ancient  Persia^  pub- 
lished in  the  Journal  of  the  AMtatic  Society^  vols.  x. 
and  xL  For  the  religion  see  Hyde,  De  Reliffione 
Vtierwn  Penartun ;  Broekhaus,  Vendidncl-SndU ; 
Bmten,  KgypCe  Place  in  Univereal  ffistory^  iii. 
472-M6;  and  Rawlinson^s  Herodohu,  i.  426-431. 
Per  the  system  of  government,  see  Rawlinson's 
Otrodotmi^  ti.  55IMS68.)  O.  R. 

*  Among  the  more  recent  works  on  the  reUgkm 
if  the  ancient  Persians,  the  following  deserve  notice : 
•>  A VB8TA,  dSie  heiUgen  Sehrijten  der  Parten,  am 
kSM  Grfmdteade  Mbenettl  von  F.  Spiegel^  8  Bde. 
Li^  1862-68;  Atesta:  the  ReUgiom  Booke 
9ftk€  Par$ee$,  from  Spiegel 9  Germain  Trantia-  { 
fini,  bgA.  ff.  BUeek,  8  vols,  in  one,  Hertford,  1864 ; 
P.  Spiegel,  Commentar  Hb.  da$  Atetta^  2  Bde., 
ti^ips.  1866-69;  W.  D.  Whitney,  On  tkt  Aveetn, 
D  tiie  Jtmm.  oj  CAe  ilffier.  Oritud,  S^.,  1856,  v. 
S8T-888;  Dim  Buhdkhesb,  em»  tr^tn  Mate 
\mwugegeben^  Hbereetzi^  ete.  ton  Ferd,  Jtisft, 
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Lsips.  1868;  Spi^,  art  Parsi»f»we  in  Herao^'t 
Real^EncghL  xi.  115-128  (1859);  id.  DU  tratk^ 
tioneUe  UterntMr  der  Parten,  Wlen,  1860;  id. 
Erdn,  Beri.  1868;  M.  Haug,  Eteags  on  the  Saerei 
Language^  Writinge,  and  Religion  of  the  Pareeu, 
Bomoay,  1862  (a  new  edition  is  promised),  oonip 
Amer.  Presb.  and  Theol.  Rev.  for  April,  1863;  F. 
Windischnuum,  ZoroatHtche  SimUtn^  Beri.  1868; 
Miss  F.  P.  Cobbe,  The  Sacred  Books  nf  tJU  Zoro- 
aUrianiy  in  her  Studies  New  and  OUl,  etc.  (I^nd. 
1865),  pp.  89-143;  A.  Kohut,  Utber  die  JUd, 
Angelologie  ti.  Daemonohgie  m  ihrer  AbhOngigkeU 
vom  Parmmut,  Leips.  1866  {AbhandU.  a.  Deitf. 
sdten  MorgenL  Gesellechafy  Bd.  iv.  No.  8);  kL 

\Vfi$  hat  die  tabnuditche  Eschaiologie  aus  dm 
Partiemut  aufgenommen  f  in  the  Zeifeehr.  d.  B, 
M.  GeselUchaJt,  1867,  xx.  55^-591:  A.  Rapp,  Die 
ReUgivn  u.  SUte  der  Pereer  .  .  .  nach  d,  grieck. 
u,rOmi$chen  Quelten^  in  the  Zeitschr.  d,  D.  M, 
Geeellsdiffji^  1866  and  1867,  xix.  1-89,  xx.  49-140; 
M.  Duncker,  Gesch.  der  Arier  in  der  Allen  ZeO^ 
pp.  393-582  (Bd.  ii.  of  his  Gesch,  des  Alterthumt) 
3«  Aufl.  (mueh  enlarged)  Laps.  1867;  Max  Miiller, 
arte.  No.  3,  5,  6,  7,  in  his  Chips  from  a  Gemttm 

Workshop,  vol  i.  (Amer.  ed.,  N.  Y.,  1869);  O. 
Pfleiderer,  Die  Religion  (Leips.  1869),  ii.  246-267; 
and  J.  F.  Clarke,  Zoroaster  and  the  Zefut-Avtsta, 
in  the  AtbinHc  Montfdg  for  Aug.  1869.  For  the 
earlier  literature  relating  to  this  interesting  subject, 
see  the  bibliographical  Appendix  to  Alger's  History 
of  the  Doctrine  of  a  Future  Life  (N.  Y.,  1864), 
Nos.  1366-1404.  See  also  k  that  work  the  essay 
on  the  t*  Persian  Doctrine  of  a  Future  Life,"  pp 
127-144.  A. 

PEB'SIS  (JlsfMrit,  ["  a  Persian  woman  :  ** 
Persis]),  A  Qiristian  woman  at  Rome  (ICom. 
xri.  12)  whom  St.  Paul  salutes,  and  oommends  with 
special  aflbotion  on  account  of  some  work  which  she 
had  performed  with  singular  diligence  (see  Origen 
Ml  loco).  W.  T.  R 

PBEU'DA  (t^'yn^  [kernel,  Gee.] :  ^aJSovpA; 
[Covap.  ^apoM  •]  Pharuda).  The  same  as  Ps- 
KiDA  (Ezr.  ii.  55).  The  LXX.  reading  is  sup- 
ported by  one  of  KennlootVs  MSS. 

PESTILENCE.    [Plague.] 

PE^ER  (n^pof ,  the  Greek  for  MS^3:  Kir^os, 
Cephtts, ».  e.  M  a  stone  **  or  "  rock,**  on  which  name 
see  note  at  the  end  of  this  article:  [Petrus}),    Hto 

original  name  was  Simon,  pl^QIT,  i.  e.  *<  heax«r.** 
The  two  names  are  oommonly  oombined,  Simon 
Peter,  but  in  the  early  part  of  his  history,  and  in 
the  interval  between  our  I^^rd's  death  and  resurreo- 
tk>n,  he  is  more  finequently  named  Simon;  after  that 
event  he  besrs  almost  exclusively  the  more  honor- 
able designation  Peter,  or,  ss  St.  Paul  sometimes 
writes,  Cephas.  The  notioes  of  this  Apostle's  eariy 
life  are  few,  but  not  unimportant,  and  enable  us  to 
form  some  estimate  of  the  circumstances  under  «rhich 
his  character  was  formed,  and  prepared  for  his  great 
work.  He  was  the  son  of  a  man  named  Jonas  (Matt. 
vA.  17:  John  i.  42,  zxi.  16),  and  was  brought  up 
in  his  btiier's  occupation,  a  fisherman  on  the  sea  oC 
Tiberias.o  The  ooeupalion  was  of  course  a  faumbit 
one,  but  not,  as  is  often  assumed,  mean  or  sertilt, 
or  incompatible  with  some  degree  of  mental  oultuvt. 


a  There  is  a  tnuUtfon  that  his  moUMr*s 
Johanna  (OotaUsr,  Patru  Apost,  tt.  G8I. 
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Hit  ftmlly  were  prolMibly  in  tuj  eireaiDiteiieei. 
He  and  hii  broUnr  Andrew  wen  ptftnen  of  Jolin 
iod  Junes,  the  tons  of  Zebedee,  who  iiad  hind  icr- 
▼uiU;  and  fix>in  ▼arious  indication!  in  the  aaered 
nairatiTe  we  are  led  to  tlie  conclusion  that  their 
locial  position  brought  them  into  contact  with  men 
of  education*  In  fiict  the  trade  of  fishermen,  sup- 
plying some  of  the  important  cities  on  the  coasts 
of  Uiat  inUnd  lakc^  may  liave  been  tolerably  remu- 
nerative, while  all  the  necessaries  of  life  were  cheap 
and  abundant  in  the  singularly  rich  and  fertile  dis- 
trict where  the  Apostle  resided.  He  did  not  Hire, 
as  a  mere  laboring  man,  ib  a  hut  by  the  sea-side, 
but  first  at  Bethsaida,  and  afterwards  in  a  bouse  at 
Oapemattm,  belonging  to  himself  or  his  moth«r-in- 
law,  which  mutt  liave  been  rather  a  large  one,  since 
he  received  in  it  not  only  our  Lord  and  his  fieUow- 
disciples,  but  multitudes  who  were  attracted  by  the 
miracles  and  preaching  of  Jesus.  It  is  certain  that 
when  he  left  all  to  follow  Christ,  he  made  what  he 
regarded,  and  what  seems  to  have  been  admitted  by 
his  Master,  to  have  been  a  considerable  sacrifice. 
The  habits  of  such  a  life  were  by  no  means  un- 
fevorable  to  the  devebpment  of  a  vigorous,  earnest, 
and  practical  character,  such  as  he  displayed  in 
after  years.  The  labors,  the  privations,  and  the 
perils  of  an  existence  passed  in  great  part  upon  the 
waters  of  that  beautiful  but  stormy  lake,  the  long 
and  anxious  watcbiitg  through  the  nights,  were  cal- 
eulated  to  test  and  increase  his  natural  powers,  his 
fortitude,  energy,  and  perBCverance.  In  the  city  he 
must  have  been  brought  into  contact  with  men  en- 
gaged in  traffic,  with  soldiers,  and  fbreignera,  and 
may  have  thus  acquired  somewhat  of  the  flexibility 
and  geniality  of  temperament  all  but  indispensable 
to  the  attainment  of  such  personal  influence  as  he 
exovised  in  after-life.  It  is  not  probable  that  he 
and  his  brother  were  wholly  uneducated.  The  Jews 
regarded  instruction  as  a  necessity,  and  legal  enact- 
ments enforced  the  attendance  of  youths  in  schools 
maintained  by  the  community.*  The  statement  in 
Acts  iv.  13,  Uiat  **  the  council  perceived  they  (t.  e. 
Peter  and  John )  were  unlearned  and  ignorant  men,** 
is  not  incompatible  with  this  sssumption.  The 
translation  of  the  passage  in  the  A.  V.  is  rather 
exaggerated,  the  won!  rendered  **  unlearned  *'  (I8(£- 
rou)  being  nearly  equivalent  to  "  laymen,"  i.  t.  men 
A  ordinar}'  education,  as  contrasted  with  thoae  who 
were  specially  trained  in  the  schools  of  the  Rabbis. 
A  man  might  be  thoroughly  conversant  widi  the 
Scriptures,  and  yet  be  considered  ignorant  and  un- 
seamed by  the  Rabbis,  among  whom  the  opinion 
ivas  already  prevalent  that  **  the  letter  of  Scripture 
was  the  mere  shell,  an  earthen  vessel  containing 
leavenly  treasures,  which  could  only  be  discovered 
.y  those  who  had  been  taught  to  aeareh  for  the 
nidden  cabalistic  meaning."  Peter  and  his  kins- 
men were  probably  taught  to  read  the  Scriptures  in 
childhood.  The  history  of  thehr  country,  especially 
of  the  gr«ai  events  of  early  days,  must  have  been 
bmOiar  to  them  as  attendants  at  the  synsgogue, 

•  A  law  lo  this  tfbot  was  enacted  by  Simon  ben> 
Uisia4sh,  one  of  the  great  laaderB  of  the  Phaifsaio  party 
wider  the  Anaonean  prinoei.  8se  Jest,  Oesehiekudet 
.la  fffitAtffn  1,1.246. 

k  8se  S.  Beoan,  ISstoin  du  lamguiM  Simiiigiut,  p. 
M.  The  only  extant  spselmsu  of  that  patois  is  the 
Book  ofAdam  or  '<  Oodsx  Maslfsmis,"  edHsd  by  NortmVt 
UmL  OoCh.  1816-16.  [See  eipeeislly  LsmiAa  or  nn 
■.  Tan.,  Amer.  ed.] 

«  Bee  Ihntiw^  s.  t>.  H^bx 
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■ad  their  attention  was  there  directed  to  tbow 
tioDs  of  Holy  Writ  from  which  the  Jews 
their  anticipations  of  the  Messiah. 

The  language  of  the  Apostles  was  of  eooise  tks 
form  of  Aramaie  spoken  in  northern  Fslestaiie,  • 
sort  of /MiMt,  partly  Hebraw,  but  more  nesrly  allied 
to  the  Syriac.*  Hebrew,  even  in  its  debased  fcsm, 
was  then  spoken  only  by  men  of  learning,  the  lead- 
ers of  the  pharisees  and  scribes.^  ThemenofGdi- 
lee  were,  however,  noted  ibr  rough  and  insecimte 
language,  and  especially  for  vulgarities  of  pramm 
ciaUon.<'  It  is  doubtfol  iriiether  oar  Apostle  waf 
acquainted  with  Greek  in  caiiy  life.  It  is  certaiB 
that  there  was  men  interconrse  with  foreigners  in 
Galilee  than  in  any  district  of  Palestine,  and  Grsek 
appears  to  have  been  a  common,  if  not  the  princi- 
pal, medium  of  communication.  Within  a  few  yean 
after  his  call  St.  Peter  seems  to  have  coufwd 
fluently  in  Greek  with  Comdius,  at  least  there  is 
no  intimation  that  an  inteipreter  was  employed, 
while  it  is  highly  improbable  that  C'omeliua,  ft 
Roman  soldier,  should  hvn  used  the  language  of 
PalesUne.  The  style  of  both  of  St  Peter's  epistles 
indicates  a  considerable  knowledge  of  Greek  —  it  is 
pure  and  accurate,  and  in  grammatirsl  stmctoiw 
equsl  to  that  of  St  Ptuil.  That  may,  however,  bft 
accounted  for  by  the  ftct,  ibr  which  there  is  very 
ancient  authority,  that  St.  Peter  employed  an  Ibh 
terpreter  in  the  composition  of  his  epistles,  if  not 
in  his  ordinary  intercourse  with  foreigners.*  Th«i 
are  no  traces  of  aoqnaintanee  with  Greek  anthon. 
or  of  the  influence  of  Greek  litentore  upon  fail 
mind,  such  as  we  find  in  St  Psnl,  ncr  could  w« 
expect  it  in  a  person  of  his  station  even  had  Gieak 
been  his  mother-tongue.  It  is  on  the  whole  prob- 
able that  he  had  some  rudimental  knowledge  of 
Greek  in  eariy  liliB,/  which  may  have  been  after- 
wards extended  when  the  need  was  felt,  but  not 
more  then  would  enaUe  him  to  discourse  intelligibly 
on  prsetical  and  devotional  subjects.  That  he  wui 
an  aflbctionate  husband,  married  in  eariy  lifb  to  ft 
wife  who  accompanied  him  in  his  apostolic  joumeju, 
are  facts  inferred  fVom  Scripture,  while  very  ancient 
traditions,  recorded  by  Clement  of  Alexandrift 
(whoae  connection  with  the  church  founded  by  St. 
Mark  gives  a  peculiar  value  to  his  testimony),  and 
by  other  early  but  less  trustworthy  writen,  inlbnn 
us  that  hsr  nsme  was  Perpetua,  that  she  bon  ft 
daughter,  or  perhaps  other  children,  and  suficred 
martyrdom.  It  is  uncertain  at  what  age  he  wae 
called  by  our  Lord.  The  general  impression  of  ths 
Fathers  is  that  he  was  an  old  man  at  the  date  of 
hia  death,  a.  d.  64,  but  this  need  not  imply  that  be 
was  much  older  than  our  Lord.  He  was  probably 
between  thirty  and  forty  yean  of  age.  at  the  date  of 
hiscaU. 

Hiat  call  was  preceded  by  a  special  preparBtkn. 
He  and  his  brother  Andrew,  together  with  their 
partnen  James  and  John,  the  sons  of  Zebedee,  were 
disciples  of  John  the  Baptist  (John  i.  35).  Th«y 
wen  in  attendance  upon  him  when  they  were  first 

d  Sse  Brass,  Gtttkieku  dtr  H.  &  f  41. 

•  Beuss  (I.  c.  §  48)  rq}ecti  this  ss  a  mers  hypolharts 
but  gives  no  resson.    The  tradition  rssti  on  ttie  a» 
thority  of  Gteient  of  Alsxandria,  Irsosons,  and  llntul 
Uan.    Sssths  notse  ooSossb.  H.  S.  UI.89,  T.8,asii 
▼1.26. 


/  Sven  highly  edooaled  Jews,  like  Joseph^ 
QrMk  Imperfectly  (sse  Am,  zx.  U,  f  2).  On  lbs  aai- 
iHPMdsm  to  Oxeek  taifliMiios,  sse  JosC,  I.  c.l.  Itt,  ssri 
M.  Nleolss,  Im  IhetnmM  rMtgHmmt  4m  J^^  I. «.  ft 
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*o  the  Mnrke  of  Gkrlit  FVom  the  di«iim- 
I  of  that  fldl,  wbleh  an  ncorded  with  graphic 
■inotflDflBs  by  St.  John,  we  leani  some  important 
toaehing  their  itate  of  mind  and  the  perMnal 
of  oar  Apostle.  Two  diaciplet,  one  named 
bj  the  KTangelist  St  Andrew,  the  other  in  all  prob- 
ability St  John  himadf,  wen  ttanding  with  the 
Baptiet  at  Beliiaoy  on  the  Jordan,  when  lie  pointed 
oolJeeus  as  He  walked,  and  said.  Behold  the  i^mb 
of  God !  Tiiat  is,  the  antitype  of  the  victims  whose 
blood  (as  ail  true  bradites,  and  they  more  distMictly 
under  the  teaching  uf  John,*  believed )  prsfigored  the 
atonemei.t  for  sin.  'llie  two  at  once  foUoirad  Jesus, 
and  upon  his  invitation  abode  with  Him  that  day. 
Andnw  then  went  to  his  brother  Simon,  and  saith 
unto  him,  We  have  found  the  Messias,  the  anointed 
One,  of  whom  they  bad  read  in  the  prophets.  Si- 
mon went  at  once,  and  when  Jesus  looked  on  him 
He  said,  'Hhw  art  Simon  the  sou  of  Jona ;  thou 
shalt  be  called  Cephas.  The  change  of  name  is  of 
ooune  deeply  significant  As  son  of  Jona  (a  name 
of  doabtfid  meaning,  according  to  Lampe  equiva- 
lent to  Jobanan  or  John,  i.  e.  grsce  of  the  Lord ; 
aeoording  to  Lange,  who  has  some  striking  but 
fimeiliil  observations,  signifying  dove)  he  bore  as  a 
disciple  the  name  Simon,  i.  e.  hearer,  but  as  an 
Apostle,  one  of  the  twelve  on  whom  the  Church  was 
to  be  eneted,  he  was  hereafter  (icKiiH^i  ^  ^ 
ealled  Rock  or  Stone.  It  seems  a  natural  imprsa- 
sion  that  the  words  refer  primarily  to  the  original 
character  of  Simon :  that  our  liord  saw  in  him  a 
man  firm,  steadfast,  not  to  be  overthrown,  though 
setcnly  tried;  and  such  was  generally  the  view 
taken  by  the  Fathers:  but  it  is  perhaps  a  deeper 
and  truer  inference  that  Jesus  thus  describes  Simon, 
not  as  what  he  was,  but  as  what  be  would  beoome 
onder  his  influence — a  man  with  predispositions 
and  capabilities  not  unfitted  for  the  office  he  was  to 
bold,  but  one  whose  permanence  and  stability  would 
depeiid  upon  onion  with  the  living  Rock.  Thus  we 
may  ezpest  to  find  Simon,  as  the  natural  man,  at 
once  loogh,  stubborn,  and  mutable,  whereas  Teter, 
identified  with  the  Rock,  will  remain  firm  and  un- 
morable  onto  the  end.^ 

This  first  eatt  led  to  no  immediate  change  in  St 
Peter's  external  position.  He  and  his  feUow  dis- 
eipftn  kwked  henceforth  upon  our  Lord  as  their 
teeeher,  but  were  not  commanded  to  fellow  him  ss 
regular  disciples.  Then  were  se\'eral  grades  of 
diaeipftn  among  the  Jews,  from  the  occasional 
hearer,  to  the  follower  who  gave  up  all  other  pur- 
suits in  order  to  serve  a  master.  At  the  time  a 
rsoognition  of  hia  Person  and  oflice  sufiSced.  They 
lelarned  to  Capernaum,  where  they  pursued  their 
moal  bostnem,  waiting  for  a  ftirther  intimation  of 
nis  wilL 

The  seeond  call  is  recorded  by  the  other  three 
Evaageliste;  the  narrative  of  St  Luke  bemg  ap- 
parently supplementary «  to  the  brief,  and  so  to 
Ipeak,  official  accounts  given  by  Matthew  and  liark. 

took  place  on  the  sea  of  Galilee  near  Capernaum 
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a  See  LBeke,  Tholuek,  and  Langs,  on  the  Gospel  ot 
fit  John. 

h  LOfeke  dsseribas  thk  ehanelv  well,  as  that  flim- 
assi  er  lalhsr  haidiMSB  of  power,  whiob,  If  not  putted 
ssdly  beeomss  violence.  The  deepssi  and  most  bsan- 
IHU  obesrvaUons  are  those  cfOflfsn  on  John,  torn.  U. 
s.|lt 

«  This  Is  a  point  of  gnat  diflenlty,  and  holly  eea- 

Maa:  wvilen  of  peal  weight  hdd  the  neenro 

«e  be  altesrther  dkttnet ;  but  the  isoeiaUty  of 


—when  the  four  disciples,  Peter  and  Aninv 
James  and  John,  were  fishing.  Peter  and  Andnw 
were  first  called.  Our  Lord  then  entered  SianoB 
Peter's  boat,  and  addressed  the  multitude  on  the 
shore;  after  the  conclusion  of  the  discourse  He 
wrought  the  mirscle  by  which  He  ibreshadowed  the 
succete  of  the  Apoetles  in  the  new,  but  anakigous, 
occupation  which  was  to  be  theirs,  that  of  fishen 
of  men.  The  call  of  James  and  John  followed. 
From  that  time  the  four  were  certainly  enrolled 
formally  among  his  disciples,  and  although  as  yet 
invested  with  no  oflSciiU  character,  accompanied 
Him  in  bis  Journeys,  those  espedally  in  the  nortk 
of  Palestine. 

Immediately  after  that  call  our  Lord  went  to 
the  house  of  Peter,  where  He  wrought  the  mlraolt 
of  healing  on  Peter's  wife*s  mother,  a  miracle  sw 
ceeded  by  other  manifestations  of  divine  power 
which  produced  a  deep  impression  upon  the  people. 
Some  time  was  passed  afterwanlt  in  attendance 
upon  our  Lord's  public  ministrations  in  Galilee, 
Etecapolis,  Penea,  and  Judaea:  though  at  intervala 
the  disciples  returned  to  their  own  city,  and  were 
witnesses  of  many  miiades,  of  the  call  of  Levi,  and 
of  their  Master's  reception  of  outcasts,  whom  tliey 
in  common  with  their  aealous  but  pr^udiced  coun- 
trymen bad  deepised  and  shunned.  It  was  a  period 
of  training,  of  mental  and  spiritual  discipline  pr»* 
paratory  to  their  admiseion  to  the  higher  office  to 
which  they  were  destined.  Even  then  Peter  r^ 
oeived  eonie  marks  of  distinction.  He  was  selected, 
together  with  the  two  sons  of  Zebedee,  to  witness 
the  reising  of  Jairus'  daughter. 

The  special  designation  of  Peter  and  his  eleven 
fellow  disciples  took  phu»  some  time  afterwards, 
when  they  were  set  apart  as  our  Lord's  immediate 
attendants,  and  as  his  delegates  to  go  forth  where- 
ever  He  might  send  them,  as  apostles,  announcsn 
of  bis  kingdom,  gifted  with  supematunl  powen  as 
credentials  of  their  supematunl  mission  (see  Matt 
I.  2-4;  Mark  iii.  13-19,  the  most  deUiled  account 
—  Lukevi.  13).  They  appear  then  first  to  have 
received  formally  the  name  of  Apoetles,  and  firom 
that  time  Simon  bore  publicly,  and  as  it  woukl 
seem  all  but  exclusively,  the  name  Peter,  which 
luul  hitherto  been  used  rather  as  a  eharacteristie 
appellation  than  as  a  proper  name. 

From  this  time  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  St 
Peter  held  the  first  place  among  the  Apoetles,  to 
whatever  cause  his  precedence  is  to  be  attributed. 
There  was  certainly  much  in  his  character  which 
marked  him  as  a  representative  man ;  both  in  hia 
strength  and  in  his  weakness,  in  his  excellences  and 
his  defects  he  exemplifies  the  changes  which  th^ 
natural  man  undergoes  in  the  gradual  tranefonna- 
tion  into  the  spiritual  man  under  the  personal  in- 
floenoe  of  the  Saviour.  The  precedence  did  not 
depend  upon  priority  of  call,  or  it  would  have  4b 
volved  upon  his  brother  Andrew,  or  that  other  dis- 
ciple who  first  followed  Jesus.  It  seems  scarcely 
probable  that  It  depended  upon  seniority,  even  sun- 


commentators,  inelodlDg  some  of  the  most  earnest  aai 
devout  in  Oennaay  and  faguwd,  appear  now  to  coo- 
cor  in  the  view  whkh  I  have  h«rs  taken.  Ilius 
Trench  On  tkt  PoraAltf ,  Neender,  Locke,  Langs,  and 
■brant.  The  otQaot  of  Stianss,  who  deniss  the 
tity,  Is  to  make  out  that  St.  Luke's  Mooont  Is  a 
myth.  The  most  satisfectory  attempt  to  aeeoont  Ik 
the  varlalions  Is  that  of  Spanhstan,  DMa  Mvamfttk^ 
U.  841. 
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pMlsg,  which  is  a  mere  conjectiire,^  that  he  wai 
aider  than  hie  fellow  disciplee.  The  special  dcaig- 
Mtioo  by  Chriet,  alone  accounts  in  a  satisfkctory 
my  ibr  the  facts  that  he  is  named  first  in  erery 
tist  of  the  Apostles,  is  generally  addressed  by  our 
Lord  as  their  representatit^,  and  on  the  most  sol- 
emn oecasions  speaks  in  their  name.  Thus  when 
the  first  great  secession  took  place  in  consequence 
of  the  o^nse  given  by  our  Und's  m}-stic  discourse 
at  Capernaum  (see  John  n,  66-69),  **  Jesus  said 
unto  the  twelve,  Will  ye  also  go  away?  llien  Si- 
mon Peter  answered  Him,  Lonl,  to  whom  shall  we 
go?  Thou  hast  the  words  of  eternal  life:  and  we 
believe  and  are  sure  that  Thou  art  that  Christ,  the 
Son  of  the  living  God.**  Thus  again  at  <  'csarea 
Pbilippi,  soon  after  the  return  of  the  twelve  from 
their  first  missionary  tour,  St.  Peter  (B|)eaking  as 
behn  in  the  name  of  the  twelve,  though,  as  ap- 
pean  from  our  Lord*s  words,  with  a  peculiar  dis- 
tinctness of  personal  convictum)  repeated  that  deo- 
hration,  »  Thou  art  the  Christ,  the  Son  of  the  liv- 
hog  God.*'  Tlie  confirmation  of  our  Apostle  in  his 
special  position  in  the  Church,  his  identification 
with  the  rock  on  which  that  Church  is  founded, 
the  ratification  of  the  powers  and  duties  attached 
to  the  apostolic  ofllce,^  and  the  promise  of  perma- 
nence to  the  Church,  followed  ss  a  reward  of  that 
confession,  llie  early  Church  regarded  St.  Peter 
generelly,  and  most  especially  on  this  occasion,  as 
the  represenuUve  of  the  apostolic  body,  a  very  dis- 
tinct theory  from  that  which  makes  him  their 
head,  or  governor  In  Christ's  stead.  Even  in  the 
time  of  Cyprian,  when  communion  with  the  Bishop 
of  Rome  as  St.  Peter's  successor  for  the  first  time 
was  held  to  be  indispenssble,  no  powers  of  jurisdic- 
tioo,  or  supremacy,  were  supposed  to  be  attached 


a  •  This  coniectore  is  ohiefly  foundsd  on  Us  being 
tbe  only  one  of  (he  apostles  who  is  mentioned  as  mar- 
ried (Matt.  viU.  U ;  Hark  i.  80 ;  Luke  iv.  88,  and 
eomp.  1  Cor.  Ix.  6).  The  represeotation  of  Peter  with 
a  bald  head  by  artists  has  no  doubt  the  same  origin, 
though  said  also  to  follow  a  distloet  tiaditlon.      H. 

b  Tbe  aoooonts  which  have  been  given  of  the  pre- 
cise import  of  this  deelaration  may  be  summed  up 
under  these  heads :  1.  That  our  Lord  spoke  of  Him- 
self, and  not  of  St.  Peter,  as  the  rock  on  which  the 
Church  was  to  be  founded.  This  interpretation  ex- 
pieaies  a  great  truth,  but  It  is  irreconcilable  with  the 
Mmtext,  and  could  scarcely  have  occurred  to  an  unbi- 
ftssed  reader,  and  cvrtainly  doea  not  give  the  primaiy 
and  literal  meaning  of  our  Lord's  words.  It  has  been 
defended,  however,  by  candid  and  learned  critics,  as 
dlaas  and  Dathe.  2.  That  our  Lord  addresaei  Peter 
as  the  type  or  repreMotatlve  of  the  Church,  in  bis  ca- 
pacity of  chief  disciple.  This  is  Augustine's  view,  and 
it  was  widely  adopted  in  the  early  Chnroh.  It  is  hardly 
borne  out  by  the  context,  and  seems  to  Involve  a  felse 
metaphor.  The  Church  would  in  that  case  be  founded 
on  Itself  in  its  type.  8  That  the  rook  was  not  tbe  per- 
son of  Peter,  but  his  confession  of  Iklth.  This  rests  on 
much  better  authority,  and  Is  supported  by  stronger 
ati^nnents.  The  authorities  for  it  are  given  by  Bui- 
eer,  v.  n^poc,  $  1,  note  8-  Tet  it  seems  to  have  been 
wiginally  suggested  as  an  explanation,  rather  than  an 
Interprefeatton,  which  it  certainly  Is  not  in  a  literal 
sanse.  4.  That  St.  Peter  himself  was  the  rock  on 
which  the  Church  would  be  built:  as  the  repreecnta- 
Ove  of  the  i  pestles,  as  professing  in  their  name  the 
true  feith,  and  as  entrusted  specially  with  the  duty  of 
fveaehlng  it,  and  thereby  laying  the  foundation  of  the 
3rareh.  Many  learned  and  eandid  Protestant  divinea 
bave  aequieeeed  in  this  Tiew  (t.  g.  Pearson,  Hammond, 
■enflal,  lloeenmaDer,  Sehleusner,  Kniooel,  Bloomfleld, 
ele.).    It  Is  borne  out  by  the  fects  that  St.  Peter  oo 
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to  the  admitted  precedency  of  rank.*    Aii 
inter  pitretj  Peter  held  no  distinct  oiBce,  and 
tainly  never  claimed  any  powers  which  did  ncft  be- 
long equally  to  all  his  fdbw  Apostles. 

This  great  triumph  of  Peter,  however,  hrongbt 
other  points  of  his  character  into  strong  idief 
The  diaUnction  which  he  then  received,  and  it  may 
be  his  consciousness  of  ability,  energy,  »»!  and 
absolute  devotion  to  Christ's  person,  scttiu  U  have 
developed  a  natural  tendency  to  rashness  and  fior^ 
wardnen  bordering  upon  presumption.  On  thisoe- 
casion  the  exhibition  of  such  feelings  brongbt  upon 
him  the  strongest  reproof  ever  addressed  to  a  6»- 
ciple  by  our  Ijord.  In  his  affection  and  self-confi- 
dence Peter  ventured  to  reject  as  impossible  tbe 
announcement  of  the  sufilbnngs  and  humiliation 
which  Jesus  predicted,  and  heiurd  the  shar})  worda, 
"  Get  thee  behind  me,  Satan,  thou  srt  an  dBenm 
unto  me;  for  thou  savourest  not  the  things  that  be 
of  God,  but  those  that  !«  of  men.*'  lliat  was 
Peter's  first  fell;  a  very  ominous  one:  not  a  rodt, 
but  a  stumbling  stoue,<'  not  a  defender,  but  an  an- 
tagonist and  doidly  enemy  of  the  feith,  when  the 
spiritual  should  give  place  to  the  kmer  nature  in 
dealing  with  the  things  of  God.  It  Is  remarkai)le 
that  on  other  occasions  when  St.  Peter  signalised 
his  feith  and  devotion,  he  displayed  at  the  time,  or 
immediately  afterwards,  a  more  than  usual  defi- 
ciency in  spiritual  discernment  and  consistency. 
Thus  a  few  days  after  that  fall  he  was  selected  to- 
gether with  John  and  James  to  witness  the  trana- 
figuretion  of  Christ,  but  the  words  which  he  then 
uttered  prove  that  he  was  completely  bewildered, 
and  unable  at  the  time  to  oomprehend  the  meaning 
of  the  transaction.*    Hiua  again,  when  his  seal 


the  day  of  Pentecost,  and  dozing  the  whole  period  d 
the  establfehment  of  the  Chnroh,  was  the  ch&ef  acent 
in  all  the  work  of  the  ministry,  in  preaching.  In  ad- 
mitting both  Jews  and  OentUcs,  and  laying  down  the 
terms  of  communion.  This  view  Is  wholly  incompat- 
ible with  the  Roman  theory,  whfch  makes  him  the 
repreeentattTS  of  Christ,  not  personally,  but  in  vfrtoe 
of  an  offlce  eeeentlal  to  the  permanent  existence  and 
authority  cT  the  Chureh.  Pasiaglla,  tbe  ialat  and 
ableat  controverslaUift,  takes  more  paina  to  nAite  this 
than  any  other  view ;  but  wholly  without  snrcsas :  it 
being  elear  that  St  Peter  did  not  retain,  even  admit- 
ting that  he  did  at  first  hold,  any  primacy  of  rank 
after  completing  his  own  special  work  ;  that  he  nevci 
exercised  any  authority  over  or  independently  of  the 
other  Apostles;  that  he  certainly  did  not  transmit 
whatever  position  he  ever  held  to  any  of  his  cAlleaguee 
after  his  decease.  At  Jerusalem,  even  during  his  rea> 
idenoe  there,  the  chief  authority  vested  with  St.  James ; 
nor  is  there  any  trace  of  a  oentral  power  or  JoriadieCloD 
for  eenturiea  after  the  fi>undatioo  of  the  Charch.  Tbe 
same  arguments,  mutatu  mutandis^  apply  to  the  keys 
The  promise  wss  literally  ftaUUkd  when  St  Peiai 
preached  at  Pentecost,  admitted  the  first  conn  rts  tc 
baptism,  confirmed  the  Samaritans,  and  received  Cor- 
nelius, the  representative  of  the  Gentiles,  into  tbe 
Chureh.  Whatever  pririleges  may  have  belonged  te 
him  personally,  died  with  him.  The  authority  re* 
quired  for  the  permanent  government  of  the  Chureh 
was  believed  by  the  Vathen  lo  be  deposiled  in  ths 
episcopate,  as  representing  the  epostoUe  body, 
sucoeedSng  to  its  claims. 

e  See  an  admlreble  dfsenssion  of  tUs  qnestioa 
Bothe's  Anfmge  der  OkrisUirken  Kirtke. 

d  Ugfatlbot  suggests  that  such  may  hare  been  1 
real  meanhig  of  tbe  term  ''rook."    An  amusing  I 
stance  of  the  blindness  of  party  feeling.    8ei 
Htb  on  John,  vol.  xH  p.  SB7. 

«  As  usual,  the  least  fevonhle  view  of  8t 
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mi  tfamng$  prouapusa  hiw  to  leKn  the  ihip  and 
mUl  onthe  water  to  upo  to  Jesus  (Bfatt.  xir.  S9),  a 
•ttddco  fiulura  of  iaith  withdrew  the  sustaining 
power;  he  was  about  to  sink  when  he  was  at  once 
taproved  and  saved  by  his  Master.  Such  traits, 
which  oceur  not  unfreqnenilj,  prepare  us  for  his 
(ast  great  fiUl,  as  well  as  for  his  oonduct  after  the 
Resarrectioii,  when  his  natural  gifts  were  perfected 
and  his  deficiencies  supplied  by  "  the  power  ftom 
ou  High."  We  find  a  mixture  of  seal  and  weak- 
ness in  his  oonduct  when  called  upon  to  pay  trib- 
Qt^uMMiey  for  himself  and  his  [jord,  but  fidth  had 
the  upper  hand,  and  was  rewarded  by  a  significsut 
miracle  (Matt  xvii.  24-37).  'llie  question  which 
about  the  seme  time  Peter  asked  our  Lord  as  to 
Ihe  extent  to  which  ibrgireness  of  sins  should  be 
eairied,  indicated  a  great  advanee  in  spirituality 
from  tht  Jewish  standing-point,  while  it  showed 
how  fiir  asyet  he  and  his  fallow  disciples  were  ftom 
anderstanding  the  true  principle  of  Christian  love 
(Matt  xviii.  21).  We  find  a  similar  blending  of 
opposite  qualities  in  the  dechntton  recorded  by 
the  synoptical  evangelists  (Matt.  xix.  27;  Mark  x. 
SB;  I^ke  zriii.  28),  ^  Lo,  we  have  left  all  and  fol- 
k>wed  Thee.'*  It  certainly  bespeaks  a  conscious- 
ness of  sincerity,  a  spirit  of  self-devotion  and  self- 
sacrifice,  though  H  conveys  an  impression  of 
something  like  ambition;  but  in  that  instance  the 
good  undDubtedly  predominated,  aa  is  shown  by 
our  Ijord's  answer.  He  does  not  reprove  Peter, 
who  spoke,  as  usual,  in  the  name  of  the  twelve,  but 
takes  that  opportunity  of  uttering  the  stron^t 
predietkm  touching  the  future  dignity  and  para- 
mount authority  of  the  Apostles,  a  prediction  re- 
sorded  by  St  Matthew  only. 

Towaids  the  ckMe  of  our  Lord*s  ministry  St 
Peter^s  chsFaeteristics  become  especially  prominent 
Together  with  his  brother,  and  the  two  sons  of 
Eebedee,  he  listened  to  the  last  awftil  predictions 
md  wainings  delivered  to  the  disciples  in  reference 
to  the  second  advent  (Matt.  xxiv.  3;  Mark  xiii.  3, 
who  alone  mentions  these  names;  Luke  xxi.  7). 
Ai  the  last  supper  Peter  seems  to  have  been  par- 
ticulariy  caniest  in  the  request  that  the  traitor 
Bsight  be  pointed  out,  expressing  of  course  a  gen- 
snl  leeUqg,  to  which  some  inward  consciousness  of 
infiimity  may  have  added  force.  After  the  supper 
his  words  drew  out  the  meaning  of  the  significeuit, 
almost  saersmental  act  ot  our  Lord  in  wsahing  his 
disciples*  feet  an  occaskm  on  wliich  we  find  the 
same  mixture  of  goodness  and  frailty,  humility  and 
deep  affection,  with  a  certain  taint  of  self-will, 
iriiich  was  at  once  hushed  into  submissive  reverence 
by  the  voice  of  Jesus.  Then,  too,  it  was  that  he 
niade  those  repeated  protestations  of  unaltenhle 
fidelity,  so  soon  to  be  felsified  by  his  miserable  fell. 
That  event  is,  however,  of  suoh  critical  import  in 
Ma  bearings  upon  the  character  and  position  of  the 
Apostle,  that  it  cannot  be  dismissed  without  a  care- 
U,  if  not  an  exhaustive  discussion. 

Judaa  had  left  the  guest-chamber  when  St  Peter 
put  the  question,  Lord,  whither  goest  Thou  ?  words 


esodoet  and  feelings  is  given  l^  St.  Mark.  i.  e.  by 
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•  •  The  leader  of  the  band  would  naturally  be  the 
eliiasNh  mentioned  by  John  (xvid.  12) ;  and  at  all 
Its  a  slave  (lowAov)  would  not  b»  likely  to  be  pfamd 
the  "  servants  "  or  apparitois  (^viwtfnu)  of  the 
Jewish  eowneU.  The  man  whom  Petat  strook  msj 
have  bear  epedaUy  oABloas  fan  javtag  heM  ot  Jesos 
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which  modem  theologians  genenlly  represent  at 
savoring  of  idle  curiodty,  or  presumption,  but  ia 
which  2ie  early  fethen  (as  Chrysostom  and  Augus- 
tine) recognised  the  utterance  of  love  and  devotion. 
The  answer  was  a  promise  that  Peter  shouki  follow 
his  Master,  but  accompanied  with  an  intimation  of 
present  unfitness  in  Uie  disciple.  Thou  came  the 
fint  protestation,  which  elicited  the  sharp  and  stem 
rebuke,  and  distinct  prediction  of  Peter's  denial 
(John  xiii.  86-38).  FVom  comparing  this  account 
with  those  of  the  other  evangelists  (Matt.  xxvi. 
88-85;  Biark  xiv.  29-31;  Luke  xxii.  33,  3i),  it 
seems  ^dent  that  with  some  diversity  of  circum- 
stances both  the  protestation  and  warning  were 
thrice  repeated.  The  tempter  was  to  sift  all  the 
disciples,  our  Apost]e*s  iaith  was  to  be  preserved 
from  feiling  by  the  special  intercession  of  Christ, 
he  being  thus  singled  out  either  as  the  representa- 
tive of  the  whole  body,  or  as  seems  more  probable, 
because  his  character  was  one  which  had  special 
need  of  supernatural  aid.  St  Marie,  as  usual, 
records  two  points  which  enhance  the  force  of  the 
warning  and  the  j^uilt  of  Peter,  naiudy,  that  the 
cock  woukl  crow  twice,  and  that  after  such  warning 
he  repeated  bis  protestation  with  greater  veh»- 
meiioe.  (%rysostom,  who  judges  the  Apostle  with 
feimess  and  candor,  attributes  this  vehemence  to  hia 
great  kive,  and  more  particularly  to  the  delight 
which  he  felt  when  assured  that  he  wbh  not  the 
traitor,  yet  not  without  a  certain  admixture  of  fw- 
wardness  and  ambition,  such  as  had  previously  been 
shown  in  the  dispute  for  preeminence.  The  fiery 
trial  soon  came.  After  the  agony  of  Grethsemane, 
when  the  three,  Peter.  James,  and  John  were,  aa 
on  former  occasions,  selected  to  be  with  our  liOrd, 
the  only  witnesses  of  his  passion,  where  also  aD 
three  had  alike  fiuled  to  prepare  themselves  by 
pmyer  and  watching,  the  arrest  of  Jesus  took  pbice. 
Peter  did  not  shrink  from  the  danger.  In  the 
same  spirit  which  had  dictated  his  promise  he  drew 
his  sword,  alone  against  the  armed  throng,  and 
wounded  the  servant  {rhv  tovKov^  not  a  servant) 
of  the  high^riest,  probably  the  leader  of  the  band.« 
When  this  bold  but  unauthorized  attempt  at  rescue 
was  reproved,  he  did  not  yet  forsake  his  Master, 
but  folk)wed  Him  with  St  John  into  the  focus  of 
danger,  the  house  of  the  high-prieAf^  There  be 
sat  in  the  outer  hall.  He  must  have  been  in  a 
state  of  utter  conftision :  his  feith,  which  from  fint 
to  last  was  bound  up  with  hope,  his  special  charao- 
teristie,  was  for  the  time  powerless  against  tempta- 
Uon.  The  danger  found  him  unarmed.  Thrioe, 
each  time  with  greater  vehemence,  the  bst  time 
with  blasphemous  assevention,  he  denied  his  Mas- 
ter. The  triumph  of  Satan  seemed  complete.  Yet 
it  is  erident  that  it  was  an  obscuration  of  feith, 
not  an  otinction.  It  needed  but  a  glance  of  his 
Lord's  eye  to  bring  him  to  himself.  His  repent> 
ance  was  instantaneous,  and  effectual  The  light 
in  whidi  he  himself  regarded  his  conduct,  is  deiurly 
shown  by  the  terms  in  which  it  is  rehted  by  St 
Maris.    The  iniereoces  are  weighty  as  regards  his 


h  •  The  Saviour  forsCoId  that  all  the  disciples  would 
fonake  him  (MatL  xxvl.  81 ;  Mark  xiv.  2^);  and  this 
took  place,  aooordlng  to  every  iutimatlon,  at  the  time 
of  the  i^yprahension  In  the  garden,  and  hence  befeie 
the  entiance  into  the  hall.  Peter  and  John,  howew, 
were  no  doubt  the  fint  of  the  dlsciplas  to  rsoover  tmrn 
thkpanie.  H 
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pencnal  character,  whi«:h  reprwento  more  oom- 
pketety  perhapt  than  any  in  the  New  Teatament, 
Ihe  iraakneM  of  the  natural  and  the  atrength  of 
the  spiritual  man  still  mcMre  weighty  as  bearing 
upon  his  relatioiiS  to  the  apostolic  body,  and  the 
ekunis  resting  upon  the  aMumption  that  he  stood 
to  them  in  the  place  of  Christ. 

On  the  morning  of  the  resurrection  we  have 
proof  that  St.  Peter,  though  humbled,  was  not 
erushed  by  his  &11.  He  and  St.  John  were  the 
fint  to  visit  the  sepulchre;  he  was  the  fint  who 
entered  it  We  are  told  by  Luke  (in  words  still 
Hied  by  the  Eastern  Church  as  the  first  sahitation 
on  Kaster  Sunday)  and  by  St  Paul,<i  that  Christ 
appeared  to  him  fint  among  the  Apostles  —  he 
who  most  needed  the  comfort  was  the  first  who 
received  it,  and  with  it,  as  may  be  assumed,  an 
assurance  of  forgw-enesa.  It  is  observable,  bow- 
ever,  that  on  that  occasion  he  is  called  by  bis 
original  name,  Simon,  not  Peter;  the  higher  desig- 
nation was  not  restored  until  he  had  been  publicly 
reiustituted,  so  to  speak,  by  his  Master.  That 
reinstitution  took  place  at  the  sea  of  Galilee  (John 
ixi.),  an  event  of  the  very  highest  import.  We 
have  there  indications  o(  his  bttt  natural  qualities, 
practical  good  sense,  promptness  and  energy :  sbwer 
than  St.  John  to  recognize  their  Lord,  Peter  was 
the  first  to  reach  Him;  he  brought  the  net  to  laud. 
The  thrice  repeated  question  of  Christ,  referring 
doubtless  to  the  three  protestations  and  denials, 
were  thrice  met  by  aiiswen  full  of  love  and  fiuth, 
and  utterly  devoid  of  his  hitherto  characteristic 
fiuling,  presumption,  of  whioh  not  a  trace  is  to  be 
discerned  in  his  hter  history.  He  then  received 
the  formal  commission  to  feed  Christ^s  sheep;  not 
oertainly  as  one  endued  with  exclusive  or  para- 
nount  authority,  or  as  distinguished  from  his 
fellow-disciples,  whose  fiUl  had  been  marked  by  fitf 
less  aggravating  circumstances;  rather  as  one  who 
had  forfeited  his  place,  and  could  not  resume  it 
without  such  an  authorization.  Then  followed  the 
prediction  of  his  martyrdom,  in  which  he  was  to 
find  the  fulfillment  of  his  request  to  be  permitted  to 
follow  the  Ixrd.^ 

With  this  event  closes  the  firat  part  of  St.  Peter's 
history.  It  has  been  a  period  of  transition,  during 
which  the  fisherman  of  Galilee  had  been  trained 
fint  by  the  Baptist,  then  by  our  Lord,  f<»r  the  great 
work  of  his  life.  He  had  learned  to  know  the 
Pffson  and  ^preciate  the  offices  of  Christ:  while 
his  own  character  had  been  chastened  and  elevated 
by  special  privileges  and  humiliations,  both  reach- 
ing their  climax  in  the  last  recorded  transactions. 
Henceforth,  he  with  his  colleagues  were  to  establish 
■od  govern  the  Church  founded  by  their  Lord,  with- 
outtbe  support  of  his  presence. 

The  first  part  of  the  Acto  of  the  Apostles  is 
occupied  by  the  recwd  of  transactions,  in  nearly 
all  of  which  Peter  stands  forth  as  the  recognized 
tsMler  of  the  Apostles;  it  being,  however,  equally 

•  A  fiu^l  very  perplexing  to  the  TViblngan  sehod, 
halng  utterly  lireconctlable  with  their  theory  of  an- 
isfgnlsri  iwtwMm  the  Apostles  at  first 

b  •  Poller's  inquiiy,  on  this  occasion,  respeottng  the 
tste  of  John  after  his  own  martyrdom  had  been  fors- 
told  (John  zxi.  18-22),  seems  to  have  arisen  from  a 
fteling  of  Jealousy  towards  John.  The  severity  of 
Ohilst*s  answer  to  his  questton  ('*  If  I  will  that  he  tarry 
:ill  I  come,  what  Is  that  to  thee?  "),  and  the  evange- 
UBt*s  recital  of  the  sipeclal  marks  of  Ikvor  which  the 
Bavioor  had  eontered  on  himself  (ver.  20),  admit 
cf  no  easy  explanation,    (for  a  fViller  ex- 


elear  thai  be  neither  exennsea  not  cfafasa  wny  mt 
thority  apart  from  them,  much  Ibm  over  them.  It 
the  fint  chapter  it  is  Peter  who  points  oat  to  thi 
disciples  (as  in  all  his  disoounes  aiid  writinga  draw^ 
iug  his  aignmeots  from  prophecy)  the  neeasity  of 
supplying  the  pUee  of  Jodaa.  He  states  the  qoafi- 
fications  of  an  Apostle,  but  takes  no  special  pant 
in  the  eiectkin.  The  caiididatea  are  sdeeted  by  the 
disciples,  while  the  decision  is  left  to  the  •earcher 
of  hearU.  The  extent  and  limits  of  FMer'a  pri- 
macy might  be  inferred  with  tokraUe  aocnrary 
from  this  transaction  akxne.  To  have  oor  epokei- 
man,  or  foreman,  seems  to  aor)rd  with  the  Bpioit 
of  order  and  humility  whioh  ruled  the  Chm^, 
while  the  assumption  of  power  or  aniiremacy  woidd 
be  incompatible  with  tlie  express  command  of 
Christ  (see  Matt  xzUi.  10).  In  the  Sd  cha|iUY 
again,  SU  Peter  is  the  most  prominent  person  in 
the  greatest  e\'ent  after  the  resuirectaon,  when  en 
the  day  of  Pentecost  the  Church  was  first  invested 
with  the  plenitude  of  gifla  and  powen.  Then 
Peter,  not  speaking  in  hia  own  name,  but  with  the 
eleven  (see  ver.  14),  expbdned  the  meaning  of  the 
miraculous  gifts,  and  showed  the  fulfillment  of 
prophecies  (accepted  at  thai  time  by  all  Hebrews 
as  Messianic),  lioth  in  the  outpouring  jt  the  Holy 
Gbosi  and  in  the  resurrection  and  d«th  of  ovr 
Lord.  This  discourse,  which  bean  all  the  marks 
of  Peter*s  individuality,  both  of  charaet«  and  doo- 
trinal  views,^  ends  with  an  appeal  of  remarkable 
boldness. 

It  is  the  model  upon  whKh  the  apologetic  dis- 
courses of  the  primitive  Christiana  were  generally 
constructed,  llie  conversion  and  baptism  of  thref 
thousand  persons,  who  continued  steadfastly  in 
the  Apostle^s  doctrine  and  feUowahip,  attested  the 
power  of  the  Spirit  which  spake  by  Peter  on  that 
occaabn. 

The  first  miracle  after  Pentecost  was  wrought 
by  St  Peter  (AcU  iii.);  and  St  John  was  joined 
with  him  m  that,  as  in  moat  important  acta  of  bis 
ministry ;  but  it  was  Peter  who  took  the  cripple 
by  the  hand,  and  bade  him  **  in  the  name  of  Jesu 
of  Nazareth  rise  up  and  walk,*'  and  when  the 
people  ran  together  to  Sofemoo's  porch,  when  the 
Apoatles,  following  thefr  Master's  example,  were 
wont  to  teach,  Peter  was  the  speaker:  he  convinees 
the  people  of  their  sin,  warns  them  of  their  danger, 
points  out  the  fulfillment  of  prophecy,  and  the 
special  objects  for  which  God  sent  hia  Son  fint  to 
the  children  of  the  okl  covenant'' 

The  boldness  of  the  two  Apostles,  of  iVter  more 
especially  as  the  spokesman,  when,  <*  filled  with  the 
Holy  Ghoet,**  he  confronted  the  taU  assembly, 
headed  by  Annas  and  Caiapbas,  produced  a  deep 
impresskm  upon  those  cruel  and  unsemptikras 
hypocrites;  an  impnssion  enhanced  by  tlie  fiid 
thai  the  worda  came  from  ignorant  and  onleHiMd 
men.  The  words  spoken  by  both  Apostbs,  wbea 
commanded  not  to  speak  at  all  nor  toaeh  in  the 


posltkin  of  this  view  see  "  Bibttoal  Nolsa,*'  BibL 
Ibr  1868,  xzT.  788.)  F 

c  See  Schmld,   Biblische   Thedogit,  A.  US; 
Weiss,  Der  pttrhuKki  Uhbegtiff.  p.  U. 

cf  This  speech  Is  at  once  strikingly  ehaneterfstte  el 
St.  Peter,  and  a  proof  of  the  ftEDdaoiental  hannony 
between  his  teaching  and  the  more  developed  and  8y» 
tsBciatie  doetiincs  of  St  Panl :  dUfcrfng  in  fbras,  to  aa 
extant  utterly  hioompatihte  with  the  tbecry  ef 
and  Sohwegler  touching  the  ol^^eet  of  the  writer  of  < 
Acts ;  Msottoal  in  spMt,  as 
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cf  Jmia,  bxn  ever  rinoe  beeii  the  irateii- 
of  mtftjri  (iv.  19,  20). 

This  fint  miracle  of  heaUng  ww  soon  followed 
hf  the  firrt  miraele  of  judgment.  The  fint  open 
Md  delibentte  gin  against  the  Holy  Ghost,  a  sin 
Bombining  ambition,  fraud,  hypocrisj,  and  )»bs- 
phemy,  was  visited  by  death,  sudden  sind  awful  as 
undw  the  old  dispensation.  St.  Peter  was  the 
minister  in  that  transaction.  As  he  hsd  firrt 
opened  the  gate  to  penitents  (Aets  ii.  37,  88),  he 
BOW  closed  it  to  hypocrites.  The  act  stands  alone, 
without  a  precedent  or  parallel  in  the  Goqpel;  but 
FMer  acted  simply  as  an  instrument,  not  pro- 
aouncing  the  sentence,  but  denouncing  the  sin, 
sad  that  in  the  name  of  his  fellow  Aposdes  and  of 
the  Holy  Ghost.  Penalties  similar  in  kind,  though 
fitf  dtflbreot  in  degree,  were  inflicted,  or  commanded 
9D  various  occasions  by  St  Paul.  St  Peter  ap- 
pears, perhaps  in  eonsequenee  of  that  act,  to  have 
beoome  the  object  of  a  reverence  bordering,  as  it 
would  seem,  ou  superstition  (Acts  v.  15),  while  the 
BiimeKMJs  miraeleB  of  healing  wrought  about  the 
same  time,  showing  the  true  character  of  the  power 
dwelling  in  the  Apostles,  gave  occasion  to  the 
sseood  persecution.  Peter  then  came  into  contact 
with  the  noblest  snd  most  interssting  eharacter 
among  the  Jews,  the  learned  and  libml  tutor  of 
St  Paul,  Gamaliel,  whoie  caution,  gentleness,  and 
dispassionate  candor,  stand  out  in  strong  relief 
eontiasted  with  his  colleagues,  but  make  a  faint 
impression  compared  with  the  steadfast  and  un- 
eompromising  principles  of  the  Apostles,  who  after 
undergoing  an  illegal  scourging,  went  forth  r^ic- 
ing  tlMt  they  were  counted  worthy  to  sufier  shame 
for  the  name  of  Jesus.  PMer  is  not  specially 
named  in  connection  with  the  appointmait  of 
deaeoos,  an  important  step  in  the  organisation  of 
the  church ;  but  when  the  Gospel  was  first  preached 
beyond  the  precincts  of  Jndisa,  he  and  St  John 
were  at  once  sent  by  the  Apostles  to  confirm  the 
eoaverte  at  Samaria,  a  very  important  statement 
at  this  critical  point,  proving  elearly  his  subordi- 
nation to  the  whole  body,  of  which  he  was  the 
■mst  active  and  able  member. 

Up  to  that  time  it  may  be  said  that  the  Apostles 
had  one  great  work,  namely,  to  convince  the  Jews 
that  Jesus  was  the  Messiah;  in  that  work  St 
Peter  was  the  master  builder,  the  whole  structure 
rested  upon  the  doctrines  of  which  he  was  the 
principal  teacher:  hitherto  no  words  but  his  are 
specially  recorded  by  the  writer  of  the  Acts. 
Henceforth  he  remains  prominent,  but  not  ezdu' 
sively  prominent,  among  the  propagaton  of  the 
Gospel  At  Samaria  he  and  John  established  the 
precedent  for  the  most  important  rite  not  eipreesly 
sqjoined  in  Holy  Writ,  namely,  confirmation,  which 
the  Western  Church  <>  has  idways  held  to  belong 
wAamnlj  to  the  fbnctions  of  bishops  as  snoeesson 
In  the  oriinary  powen  of  the  Apostokte.  Then 
also  St  Peter  was  confronted  with  Simon  Blagus, 
the  fint  teacher  of  heresy.  [Simom  Maoub.]  As 
fai  the  ease  of  Ananias  he  had  denounced  the  first 
■n  against  holiness,  so  in  this  ease  he  first  declared 
the  penalty  due  to  the  sin  called  after  Siraon> 
same.  About  three  yean  hkter  (compare  Acts  is 
M,  and  Gal.  I.  17,  18)  we  have  two  accounu  of 
the  first  meeting  of  St  Peter  and  St.  PauL    In 

•  Hot  so  the  BMtem,  wbleh  eeoBbbMS  the  set  with 
iplWm,  and  leaves  It  lo  the  oAoiatiiig  priest.    It  ta 
«s  «(f  the  points  npeo  which  Photfns  and  e^bar  sast- 
m  eoptiuieislsliils  lay  ipeolal  stress. 
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the  AotF  it  is  stated  generally  that  Sanl  waa  fli 
firss  distrusted  by  the  disdples,  and  reeetved  by 
the  Apostles  upon  the  reoommendation  of  Bam^ 
bas.  F'rom  the  Gabtians  we  learn  that  St  Pan! 
wmt  to  Jerusalem  specially  to  see  Peter;  that  he 
abode  with  him  fifteen  days,  and  that  James  was 
the  only  other  Apostle  present  at  the  time.  It  Is 
imp<»iant  to  note  tiiat  this  account — which,  while 
it  establishes  the  independence  of  St  Paul,  marics 
the  pontion  of  St  Peter  as  the  most  eminent  of 
the  Apostles  —  rests  not  on  the  authority  of  the 
writer  of  the  Acts,  but  on  that  of  St  Paul;  sa 
though  it  irere  intended  to  obriate  aU  possible 
misconceptions  touching  the  mutual  relations  of 
the  Apostles  of  the  Hebrews  and  the  Gentilca* 
This  interview  was  fbllowed  by  other  events  mark* 
ing  Peter's  position  —  a  general  apostolical  tour 
of  visitation  to  the  churehes  hitherto  established 
(iupX^fiti'oy  8i&  irdtrrvVf  Aets  ix.  32),  in  the 
eoune  of  which  two  great  miracles  were  wrought 
on  .£neas  and  Tabitha,  and  in  connection  with 
which  the  most  signal  transaction  after  the  day  of 
Pentecost  is  reoovded,  the  baptism  <tf  ConieAios. 
lliat  was  the  crown  and  consummation  of  Peter*! 
ministry.  Peter  who  had  fint  preached  the  resufw 
rection  to  the  Jews,  baptized  the  first  converta, 
confirmed  the  fint  Samaritans,  now,  without  the 
advice  or  cooperation  of  any  of  his  colleagues, 
under  direct  communication  from  heaven,  fhvt 
threw  down  the  barrier  which  separated  proselytea 
of  the  gate^  ttom  Israelites,  fint  establishing  prin- 
ciples which  in  their  gradual  application  and  fuU 
development  issued  in  the  complete  fusion  of  the 
Gentile  and  Hebrew  elements  in  the  Church.  The 
narrative  of  this  event,  which  stands  alone  !■ 
minute  cireumstantiality  of  incidents,  and  aoonm«- 
httion  of  supematunl  agency,  is  twice  recorded  by 
St  Luke.  The  chief  points  to  be  noted  are,  ifael, 
the  peculiar  fitnees  of  Cornelius,  both  ss  a  rspre- 
sentative  of  Roman  fbrce  and  nationality,  and  as  a 
devout  and  liberal  worshipper,  to  be  a  recipient 
of  audi  privileges ;  and  secondly,  Uie  state  of  the 
Apoetle*s  own  mind.  Whatever  may  have  been 
his  hopes  or  fean  touching  the  heathen,  the  idea 
had  certainly  not  yet  crosMd  him  that  they  could 
beoome  Christians  without  fint  becoming  Jews. 
As  a  loyal  and  believing  Hebrew  he  could  not  eon- 
tempUte  the  removal  of  Gentile  disqualifieationa, 
without  a  distinct  aanuance  that  the  enactments 
of  the  law  which  concerned  them  were  abrogated 
by  the  divine  legishttor.  The  vision  couM  not 
therefore  have  bMn  the  product  of  a  sul^Jeotive 
impreesion.  It  was,  strictiy  speaking,  objective, 
presented  to  his  mind  by  an  external  Influence. 
Vet  the  will  of  the  Apostle  was  not  controlled,  it 
was  simply  enlightened.  The  intimation  in  the 
state  of  trance  did  not  at  once  overcome  his  reluc- 
tance. It  was  not  until  his  consciousness  was 
fully  restored,  and  he  had  well  considered  the 
meaning  of  the  vision,  that  he  learned  that  the 
distinction  of  cleanness  snd  uncleanness  in  outward 
things  belonged  to  a  temporary  dispensation.  It 
was  no  mere  acquiescence  in  a  positive  command, 
bwt  the  development  of  a  spirit  full  of  generous 
iiupulses,  which  found  nttenuice  in  the  words  spokan 
b>  Peter  on  that  occasion,  —  both  in  the  pre^enee 
ot  ComeliuB,  and  afterwards  at  Jeruaabm.  His  coo- 
duct  gave  great  oflhnse  to  aU  his  countrymen  (Aets 
xi.  9),  and  it  needed  all  his  authority,  corroborated 


b  i  tens  to  whieh  ol^lectlon  kii 
shows  k*  J«st  to  bs  sirtetly  eocnet 
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ly  a  ipedal  nianifettation  of  the  Hblj  Ohoit,  to 
liduce  hif  feUow-Apostles  to  Koognbe  the  pro- 
priety of  this  great  act,  in  which  hoih  he  and  thej 
•aw  an  earnest  of  the  admi«ion  of  Gentiles  into 
Ihe  Church  on  the  single  condition  of  spiritual 
repentance.  The  establishment  of  a  church  in 
fpnat  part  of  Gentile  origin  at  Antioch,  and  the 
Boitsion  of  Barnabas,  between  whose  family  and 
Peter  there  were  the  bonds  of  near  intimacy,  set 
the  seal  uiion  the  work  thus  inaugurated  by  St. 
Peter. 

This  transaction  was  soon  followed  by  the  im- 
prisonment of  our  Apostle.  Herod  Agrippa  baring 
first  tested  the  state  of  feeling  at  Jerusalem  by  the 
execution  of  James,  one' of  the  roost  eminent  Apos- 
tles, arrested  Peter.  The  hatred,  which  at  that 
time  first  showed  itself  as  a  popular  feeling,  may 
most  probably  be  attributed  chiefly  to  the  offense 
given  by  Peter's  conduct  towards  Cornelius.  His 
miraculous  deliwranoe  marks  the  doae  of  this  sec- 
ond great  period  of  his  ministry.  The  special  work 
assigned  to  him  was  completed.  He  had  founded 
the  Church,  opened  its  gi^es  to  Jews  and  GenUles, 
and  distinctly  laid  down  the  conditions  of  admission. 
From  that  time  we  have  no  continuous  history  of 
Peter.  It  is  quite  dear  that  he  retained  his  rank 
as  the  chief  Apostle,  equally  so,  that  he  neither  ex- 
ercised nor  cUimed  any  right  to  control  their  pro- 
ceedings. At  Jerusalem  the  go\'emment  of  the 
Church  devohied  upon  James  the  brother  of  our 
IxMfd.  In  other  places  Peter  seems  to  have  con- 
fined his  ministrations  to  his  countrymen  —  as 
Apostle  of  the  circumcision.  He  left  Jerusalem, 
Imt  it  is  not  said  where  he  went.  Certainly  not  to 
Vome,  where  there  are  no  traces  of  his  presence 
before  the  last  years  of  his  life;  he  probably  re- 
mained in  Judiea,  \isiting  and  confirming  t)>e 
flhurches;  some  old  but  not  trustworthy  tradi- 
tiooB  represent  him  as  preaching  in  Csesarea  and 
other  cities  on  the  western  coast  of  Palestine:  six 
years  later  we  find  him  once  more  at  Jerusalem, 
when  the  Apostles  and  elders  came  together  to 
eonsider  the  question  whether  converts  should  be 
elreumciaed.  Peter  took  the  lead  in  that  discus- 
sion, and  un^  with  remarkable  cogency  the  prin- 
ciples settled  in  the  case  of  Cornelius.  Pur^ng 
foith  and  saring  grace  (xv.  9  and  11)  remove  all 
distinctions  between  bdievers.  His  arguments, 
adopted  and  enforced  by  James,  decided  that  quea- 
lion  at  once  and  forever.  It  is,  however,  to  be  re- 
marked, that  on  that  occasion  he  exercised  no  one 
sower  which  Romanists  hold  to  be  inalienably  at- 
tached to  the  chair  of  Peter.  He  did  not  preside 
at  the  meeting;  be  neitlwr  summoned  nor  dis- 
missed it;  he  neither  collected  the  suftages  nor 
pronounced  the  decision.^ 

It  is  a  disputed  point  whether  the  meeting  be- 
tween St.  Paul  and  St  Peter,  of  which  we  have  an 

•  la  eooordance  with  this  representation,  Bt  Paul 
Bsmes  Jsmss  before  Cephas  and  John  (QaJ.  ii.  9). 

fr  Lsoge  {Das  Aflofitetiseiu  ZtitoUtTy  il.  878)  flxaa  the 
fists  about  three  years  after  the  CkmncU.  WIeseler 
has  a  loug  exeursus  to  show  that  it  must  have  oo- 
noTfed  after  St.  Paoi's  leeoDd  apostolio  Journey.  He 
lives  some  weighty  reasons,  but  wholly  fidls  In  the  at- 
Mnpt  to  aerount  for  the  praseDce  of  Barnabas,  a  fiital 
elation  to  his  theory  See  Der  Brief  an  die  Oala- 
Ur,  Mzeunu*^  p.  579.  On  the  other  side  are  Tbeodo- 
fst,  VsarsoD,  Biehhom,  Olehansen,  Meyer,  Meaoder, 
>««!,  Behaff,  ete.  L^^  note  6,  p.  9872.  The  hls- 
•f  Bamabas  ts  too  Imperfeotly  known  to  render 
n^^^sll^il■l  above  at  any  deelslve  weight.  — H.} 


aoeoimt  in  the  Galatians  (iL  1-10)» 
this  time.  The  great  minority  of  critics  beiie«« 
that  it  did,  and  this  hypothesis,  though  not  with- 
out difficulties,  seems  more  probable  tlua  any  other 
which  has  been  suggested.^  Tlie  only  point  of  real 
importance  was  certainly  detennincd  before  the 
AjKMtles  separated,  the  work  of  converting  the  Gen* 
tiles  bdng  henceforth  specially  intmsted  to  Paul 
and  Barnabas,  while  the  chaige  of  preaching  to  the 
circumcision  was  assigned  to  the  eMer  Apostles, 
and  more  particulariy  to  Peter  (Gal.  iL  7-9).  This 
arrangement  cannot,  howerer,  have  been  an  exdu- 
sive  one.  St  Paul  always  addrened  himadf  first 
to  the  Jews  in  every  dty:  Peter  and  his  old  col- 
leagues undoubtedly  admitted  and  aought  to  make 
converts  amone  the  Gentiles  It  may  have  been 
in  Ml  force  only  when  the  oU  and  new  Apostles 
resided  to  the  same  dty.  Sneh  at  least  was  the 
case  at  Antioch,  where  St  Peter  went  soon  after- 
wards. There  the  painfol  collision  took  place  be- 
tween the  two  Apostles;  the  most  remarkable,  and, 
in  its  bearings  upon  controversies  at  critical  periods, 
one  of  the  most  important  events  in  the  history  of 
the  Church.  St.  Peter  at  first  applied  the  prind- 
pies  which  he  had  latdy  defended,  carrying  with 
him  the  whole  Apostolic  body,  and  on  his  arrival 
at  Antioch  ate  with  the  Gentiles,  thus  showing 
that  he  believed  aO  ceremonial  disUnotions  to  be 
abolished  by  the  Gospd:  in  that  he  went  fer  be- 
yond the  Met  letter  of  the  injunctions  issned  by 
the  Coundl.«  That  step  was  marked  and  con- 
demned by  certain  members  of  the  Church  of  Jem- 
salem  sent  by  James.  It  appeared  to  them  one 
thing  to  recognise  Gentiiea  as  feUow-Christians, 
another  to  admit  them  to  social  interooorse, 
whereby  ceremonial  defikfenent  would  be  oontracted 
under  the  law  to  which  ail  the  Apostles,  Barnabas 
and  Paul  induded,  aeknowledged  aOqfiance.'  Pe- 
ter, as  the  Apostle  of  the  circumcision,  fearing  to 
give  oflense  to  thoee  who  were  his  special  chu^ 
at  once  gave  up  the  point,  suppressed  or  disguised 
his  fedings,'  uid  separated  himsdf  not  from  com- 
munion, but  from  social  intercourse  with  the  Gen- 
tiles. St.  Paul,  as  the  Apostle  of  the  Gentiles,  saw 
deariy  the  consequences  likdy  to  ensue,  and  could 
ill  brook  the  misapplication  of  a  rule  often  hid 
down  in  his  own  writings  concerning  compliance 
with  the  pr^udlces  of  weak  brethren.  He  hdd 
that  Peter  was  infringing  a  great  prindple,  with« 
stood  him  to  the  fece,  and  using  the  same  argu- 
mente  which  Peter  had  urged  at  the  Council,  pro- 
nounced his  conduct  to  be  indefensible.  The  state- 
ment that  Peter  compdled  the  Gentiles  to  Judune, 
probably  means,  not  that  he  enjoined  drcumdsion, 
but  that  his  conduct,  if  persevered  hi,  would  have 
that  effhct  dnce  they  would  naturally  take  any 
steps  which  might  remore  the  barriers  to  femUar 
intercourse  with  the  first  Apostles  of  Chriat    ^ 

c  This  decisively  overtturows  the  whole  systsia  si 
Baor,  whtofa  rests  npoo  a  supposed  aatagonlSDi  h»- 
twasB  St.  Paul  and  the  elder  Apostles,  espeeiaUy  8t 
Petar.  8t  Pan!  grounds  his  reproof  upon  the  laooa- 
ststeney  of  Bster,  not  upon  his  Jodaidng  tendeodea. 

<i  See  ABts  svlU.  18-Sl,  zz.  18,  xzi.  18-91,  pasncss 
borne  out  by  numerous  statements  in  St  Pa«#k 
•pIsUes. 

*  *Y«icrT«AA«r,  avwvwxplBfitnar,  thr<Sffpt«tf ,  must  to 
uadentood  to  thta  sense.  It  was  not  hypoolsy  to  Urn 
sense  of  an  affntatton  of  holiness,  hut  to  Maar  of  aa 
outward  dafciamjs  to  pn^lodkes  whteh  esstaln^  saft 
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Iv  WM  wrong,  but  it  was  an  error  of  jndgmeot; 
la  act  eoDttuy  to  hU  own  feeUogi  and  wishes,  in 
Merenoe  to  tboee  wliom  he  looked  upon  as  repce- 
■enting  the  iiiiitd  of  the  Church ;  that  he  waa  aetu* 
ited  bj  selfishness,  national  pride,  or  any  remains 
sf  superstition,  is  neiUier  asserted  nor  implied  in 
the  strong  censure  of  St.  Paul:  nor,  much  aa  we 
most  admire  the  earnestness  and  wisdom  of  St. 
Paul,  whose  clear  and  vigorous  intellect  waa  in  this 
ease  stimulated  by  anxiety  for  his  own  special 
ihaige,  the  Gentile  Church,  should  we  overlook 
Peter's  singular  humility  in  submitting  to  public 
npnof  from  one  so  much  his  junior,  or  hia  mag- 
■animity  both  in  adopting  St.  Paul's  ooneluaions 
(aa  we  must  infer  that  he  did  from  the  absence  of 
ai  trace  of  continued  resiatanoe),  and  in  remaining 
OD  tsms  of  brotherly  communion  (as  ia  testified  by 
hia  own  written  words),  to  the  end  of  his  life  (1 
Ptat  Y.  10;  2  Pet  iu.  15,  16). 

F^rom  this  time  until  the  date  of  hia  epistles, 
we  have  no  distinct  notices  m  Scripture  of  Peter's 
sbode  or  work.  The  silence  may  be  aoeouuted  for 
by  the  fact  that  from  that  time  the  great  work  of 
pcopAgatiiig  the  Gkwpd  was  committed  to  the  mar- 
vekMU  en^-gies  of  SL  Paul.  Peter  was  probably 
employed  for  the  most  port  in  building  up  and 
completing  the  organisation  of  Christian  communi- 
ties in  Paloitine  aiul  the  adjoining  districts.  There 
is,  however,  strong  reason  to  believe  that  he  visited 
Corinth  at  an  early  period ;  this  seems  to  be  im- 
plied in  several  passages  of  St.  Paul's  first  epistle 
to  that  church,"  and  it  is  a  natural  inference  from 
the  statements  of  CHement  of  Kome  (1  EfnttU  to 
ikt  Corinthians^  c  4).  The  feet  is  positively  as- 
ssrted  by  Dionysius,  Bishop  of  Corinth  (a.  d.  180 
at  the  latest),  a  man  of  ezoellent  judgment,  who 
was  not  likely  to  be  misinformed,  nor  to  make  such 
an  aasertion  lightly  in  an  epistle  addressed  to  the 
Ifiahop  and  Church  of  Rome.^  The  reference  to 
toUision  between  parties  who  claimed  Peter,  Apol- 
oa,  Panl«  and  even  Christ  for  their  chieft,  involves 
BO  opposition  between  the  Apostles  themselves, 
such  as  the  fabulous  Clemoitines  and  modem  infi- 
defity  assume.  The  name  of  Peter  as  founder,  or 
joint  founder,  is  not  associated  with  any  local 
church  save  those  of  Coiinth,  Antiueh,^  or  Rome, 
by  early  ecclesiastical  tradition.  That  of  Alexan* 
dria  may  have  been  established  by  St.  Mark  after 
Peter*s  death.  That  Peter  preached  the  (jospel 
in  the  countries  of  Asia,  menUoned  in  hu  first 
epistle,  appears  from  Origen*s  own  words  ^  (ksjcit 
•Mc^Mu  loursr)  to  be  a  mere  coiyecture,  not  in  it- 
self improbable,  but  of  little  weight  in  the  absence 
flf  all  poaitive  evidence,  and  of  all  personal  reminis- 
in  the  epistle  itself.     From  that  epistle, 
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•  See  Boath,  HmIL  aiens,  1. 179. 

ft  Tbe  attempt  to  set  aside  the  evidence  of  Dionys- 
Ins,  on  the  ground  that  h«  makes  an  evident  mistake 
pi  attribating  the  foondatlon  of  the  Oorinthiaa  Ohorch 
Id  Peter  and  Paul,  ii  nitUe.  If  Petsr  took  any  part 
m  oc]s%iiixing  tbe  Ohmeh,  he  would  be  spoken  of  as  a 
loiut  fonnder.  Schaff  supposes  that  Petar  maj  have 
•at  visited  Corinth  on  his  way  to  Borne  towards  the 
end  of  his  life. 

c  It  if  to  be  observed  that  even  St  Leo  rsprasents 
Uie  rslatioQ  of  S«.  Petar  to  Antioch  sa  preeisely  the 
lame  with  that  in  which  he  stands  u  Borne  (Xp.  92). 

d  OrifM,  ap.  Boseb.  ill.  1,  adoptea  bj  Bp':>haaius 
Her.  xxvii.)  and  Jerome  (Cbloi.  e.  1). 

«  On  the  other  band,  the  all  but  unanimous  optn- 
ton  ef  andent  oomaBeotaton  ttiat  Bome  is  designated 
SM  ksstt  adopted,  and  maintained  with  grsat  Infson- 


however,  it  is  to  be  inferred  that  towards  the  end 
of  his  life,  St  Peter  either  \isited,  or  resided  for 
some  time  at  Babylon,  which  at  that  time,  and  for 
some  hundreds  of  years  afterwards,  was  a  chief  seat 
of  Jewish  culture.  This  of  course  depends  upon 
the  assumption,  which  on  the  whole  seems  *  most 
probable,  that  the  word  Babylon  is  not  used  as  a 
mystic  designation  of  Rome,  but  as  a  proper  namtL 
and  that  not  of  an  obecure  city  in  Egypt,  but  m 
the  ancient  capital  of  the  East  There  were  many 
inducements  for  such  a  choice  of  abode.  The  Jew- 
ish femilies  formed  there  a  separate  community/ 
they  were  rich,  prosperous,  and  had  established  set* 
tlements  in  many  districts  of  Asia  Minor.  Theit 
language,  probably  a  mixture  of  Hebrew  and  Na- 
bateau,  must  have  borne  a  near  affinity  to  the  Gt^ 
ilean  dialect  They  were  on  frur  more  fiamiliartennt 
than  in  other  oountriea  with  their  heathen  ne^h* 
bors,  while  their  intercourse  vrith  Judiea  was  car- 
ried on  without  intermission.  C3iristiBnity  cer- 
tainly made  considerable  progress  at  an  early  timt 
in  that  and  the  adjoining  districts,  the  great  Chna* 
tian  schools  at  Edessa  uid  Nisibis  probably  ow«d 
their  (u-igin  to  the  influence  of  Peter,  the  general 
tone  of  the  writers  of  that  school  is  what  is  now 
commonly  designated  as  Petrine.  It  is  no  unnn* 
sonable  supposition  that  the  estaldishment  of  Chri»> 
tiauity  in  thoee  districts  may  ave  been  specially 
connected  with  the  residence  %.i  Peter  at  Babylon. 
At  that  time  thane  must  have  been  some  eomm«- 
nicatfons  between  tbe  two  great  Apuetles,  Peter  and 
Paul,  thus  stationed  at  the  two  extremities  of  Um 
Christian  world.  St  Mark,  who  was  certainly  an- 
ployed  about  that  time  by  St  Paul,  was  with  Si 
Peter  when  he  wrote  the  epistle.  Silvanus,  StPanl't 
chosen  companion,  was  the  bearer,  probably  the  amr* 
annensis  of  St  Peter's  epistle:  not  improbably  sent 
to  Peter  ftxun  Rome,  and  charged  by  him  to  deUver 
that  epistle,  written  to  support  Paul's  authority,  to 
the  churches  founded  by  that  Apostle  on  Us  retuin. 

More  important  in  its  bearings  upon  later  con- 
troversies is  the  questkMi  of  St.  Peter's  connection 
with  Rome. 

It  may  be  considered  as  a  settled  point  that  he 
did  not  visit  Rome  before  the  last  year  of  his  life. 
Too  much  stress  may  perhaps  be  laid  on  the  fiM4 
that  there  is  no  notice  of  St.  Peter's  Ubors  or 
presence  in  that  city  in  the  Epistle  to  the  Romana; 
but  that  negative  evidence  is  not  counterbalanced 
by  any  statement  of  undoubted  antiquity.  The 
date  given  by  Eusebius '  rests  upon  a  miscalcula- 
tion, and  is  irreooneilable  with  the  notices  of  St 
Peter  in  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles.  Protestant 
critics,  with  scarcely  one  exception,*  are  unanimow 
upon  this  point,  and  Roman  controversialists  an 

itv  and  some  very  strong  arguments,  by  8ehaff(Ot»- 
eiudtu  dtr  Ckri$mekm  Kirdu,  p.  800),  Neaader,  Stflfw, 
De  Wette,  and  Wisseler.  Among  ourselves,  Peaisiia 
takes  the  name  Babylon  literally,  though  with  aonis 
difl^reooe  aa  to  tbe  place  so  named. 

/  For  many  interesting  and  valuable  notlees  sss 
Jest,  OttMehU  du  Jadtnthmng^  i.  887,  ii.  127. 

9  He  gives  a.  n.  42  hi  the  droatcoa  (1.  e.  in  the  Ar 
menian  text),  and  says  that  Peter  remained  at  Boms 
twenty  years.  In  this  he  I*  followed  by  Jerome,  QuaL 
e.  1  (who  gives  fcweaty*flve  jrears),  and  bj  most  Boman 
Oathoiie  writsis. 

A  Tliieiseh  Is  the  only  exoeption.  He  belongs  la 
the  L*vlngite  sset,  wliieh  ean  searoeljr  be  called  PmAsbI* 
ant  See  rfrsiiM,  p.  104.  Hie  ingenious  atgwinswii 
are  answered  by  Laage,  Dan  apottottidu  XritwUm^ 
p.  881,  and  by  P  ^afl;  Kutktmgtidmekti',  p.  80A 
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iff  from  l-eing  fegimd  in  thdr  attempUo  to  remove 
Ibe  dUBotiUy. 

The  hci,  bowevvT,  of  St.  Peter*i  martyrdom  at 
itfme  rwts  npon  very  diftrait  groonda.  The  evi- 
deooe  for  it  ia  complete,  while  there  ia  a  total 
abaerioe  of  an,-  contxvry  atatemeut  in  the  writinga 
of  the  early  Fathera.  We  have  in  the  firat  pbioe 
the  eertaiuty  of  bia  martyrdom,  in  om*  Lord'a  own 
prediction  (John  zzi.  18, 19).  Clement  of  Kome, 
writing  b^ore  the  end  ot  the  fint  eenta\7,  apeaks 
af  it,^  but  doea  not  mention  the  place^  that  being 
of  oouTse  well  known  to  bia  readera.  Ignatiua,  in 
the  uiUldubtedly  genuine  Epiatle  to  the  Komana 
(ch.  iv.),  apeaka  of  St  Peter  in  terma  which  imply 
•  apeeial  connection  with  their  church.  Other 
Mrly  m4icea  of  leaa  weight  coincide  with  thia,  aa 
that  of  Papiaa  (Ruaeb.  ii.  16),  and  the  apocrypihal 
PrvukcQUo  Petrif  quoted  by  Cyprian.  In  the 
aeoond  oiotury,  Dionyaiua  of  Corinth,  in  the  £piatle 
to  Soter,  Biahop  of  Kome  (ap.  Euaeb.  H.  E.  il.  26), 
itstea,  aa  a  fiust  universally  known,  and  accounting 
for  the  intimate  relatione  between  Corinth  and 
Rome,  that  Peter  and  Paul  both  Uught  in  Italy, 
and  auflered  martyrdom  about  the  aame  time.<^ 
Ireuieuat  who  waa  connected  with  St  John,  being 
a  diadpte  of  Polycarp,  a  hearer  of  that  Apoatle, 
and  thoroughly  conversant  with  Roman  matters, 
bears  distinct  witneaa  to  St  Peter^s  preaence  at 
Rome  {AdVn  llitr.  iii.  1  and  3).  It  ia  incredible 
that  he  should  have  been  misinformed.  In  the 
next  century  there  ia  the  teatimony  of  Caiua,  the 
liberal  and  learned  Roman  preabyter  (who  apeaka 
of  St  Peter's  tomb  in  the  Vatican),  that  of  Origan, 
Tettullian,  and  of  the  ante  and  post-Nicene  Fathers, 
without  a  single  exception.  In  short,  the  churchea 
moat  nearly  connected  with  Kome,  and  thcae  leaat 
aflected  by  ita  influence,  which  waa  as  yet  but  in- 
oonaiderable  in  the  Eaat,  concur  in  the  statement 
that  Peter  waa  a  joint  founder  of  that  church,  and 
Buffered  death  in  that  city.  What  the  early  Pathera 
do  not  assert,  and  indeed  implicitly  deny,  ia  that 
Peter  waa  the  sole  founder  or  reaident  bead  of  that 
Church,  or  that  the  See  of  Rome  derived  from  him 
any  claim  to  supremacy:  at  the  utmost  they  place 
him  on  a  footing  of  equality  with  St  Paul.''  lliat 
bet  ia  auflicieut  for  all  purposes  of  fiiir  oontroversy. 
The  denial  of  the  statementa  resting  on  such  evidence 
seema  almost  to  indicate  an  uneaay  conacwusnesa, 
truly  remarkable  in  tboae  who  believe  that  they 
have,  and  who  in  (act  really  have,  irrefragable 
grounda  for  rejecting  the  pretenaions  of  the  Papacy. 

The  time  and  manner  of  the  Apostle's  martyr- 
dom are  less  certain.  The  early  writers  imply,  or 
diatincUy  state,  that  he  sufiered  at  or  about  the 

«  The  most  iDgeniona  attempt  la  that  of  Windiach- 
Boaok,  Tindieia  Pflrina^  p.  112  f.  He  assumes  that 
Peter  went  to  Rome  immediately  after  bifl  dellveraaee 
from  prison  (Acts  xii.),  t.  e.  a.  d.  44,  and  left  in  oonse- 
qwsnoe  of  the  Claudian  persecution  between  a.  d.  49 
and  61. 

^  MapTvp<(ciac  jwopei^  et«  t^k  6^tA  ^luvw  rtfwor  r^ 
li^  (1  Cor  V.)-  The  fir**  word  might  simply  mean 
«  bore  public  wltnesa ;  "  but  the  last  are  eonclnsive. 

e  One  of  the  moat  etrilcing  inataaees  of  the  hyper* 
sritioal  skepticism  of  the  TUblogeD  school  Is  Baur^s 
attarpt  to  prove  that  this  diatinct  and  positive  state* 
vent  waa  a  mere  infiftrenoe  from  the  epistie  of  Clement, 
fbe  tntercourse  between  the  two  chnrohes  waa  nn- 
fcom  the  Apostlea'  times. 

'  OoCelier  has  ooUectsd  a  huia  number  of  passagea 

early  Fathers,  in   whhdi  the  name  of  Paul 

that  of  Peter  (An.  Apost.  i.  414 ;  aee 


same  time  (IMonyilua,  gmrk  rU  9^hw 
with  St.  Pul,  and  in  the  Kenmian 
All  agree  that  he  waa  cnieified,  a  point  awfBciaBt^y 
determined  by  our  Lord'a  prophecy.  Origen  (apu 
Eua.  iii.  1 ),  who  could  easily  aaoertain  tbefiKi,  and 
though  &ncifol  in  apeculation,  ia  not  inacmiata  in 
hiatcNrical  matters,  aaya  that  at  bia  own  reqncai  ha 
waa  crucified  with  hia  head  downwarda.  Thia  aftata- 
nient  waa  generally  reoeifcd  by  Chriatian  antiqniiy: 
nor  does  it  aeem  inoonaiatent  with  theftnneot  teaa- 
perameut  and  deep  humility  of  the  Apoatle  to  haaa 
clioeen  auch  a  death :  one,  moreorw,  not  ■"''^^ 
to  have  been  inflicted  in  mockery  by  the  iiMftni" 
menta  of  Nero'a  wanton  and  ingenioua  cmelty. 

The  legend  found  in  St  Ambrose  ia  interaatinf  , 
and  may  have  aome  foundation  in  (act  When  tha 
peraecuUon  began,  the  Chriatiana  at  Rome,  amdooa 
to  preserve  their  great  teacher,  peraoaded  him  to 
flee,  a  course  which  they  had  Siicripturml  waiiaut 
to  recommend,  and  he  to  follow;  bat  at  the  gate 
he  met  our  Lord.  "  Lord,  whither  goeat  thoa?  ** 
aaked  the  Apoatle.  •*  I  go  to  Rome,'*  waa  the  answer, 
(*  there  once  mora  to  be  cmcified."  St  Peter  weU 
underatood  the  meaning  of  thooe  worda,  retnniadat 
onee  and  waa  crucified.^ 

Thua  ckiaea  the  Apcetle'a  life.  Some  additknal 
facta,  not  perhapa  unimportant  may  be  aoeeptod 
on  early  teatimony.  From  St  Paura  irorda  it  auy 
be  inferred  with  certainty  that  be  did  not  give  up 
the  tiee  of  fiunily  life  when  he  forsook  hia  tempocal 
calling.  Hia  wife  aooompanied  him  in  his  wandcr- 
uiga.  Clement  of  Alexandria,  a  writer  well  in- 
formed in  matters  of  eodeaiastical  intcreat,  and 
thoroughly  truatworthy,  aaya  {Stntm.  iii.  p.  448) 
that ''  Peter  and  PhiUp  had  chUdren,  and  that  both 
took  about  their  wivea,  who  acted  aa  their  ooai^Jv- 
tors  in  miniateiing  to  women  at  their  own  homca; 
by  their  meana  the  doctrine  of  the  Lord  penetrated 
without  acandal  into  the  privacy  of  wonien*a  apaii- 
menta."  Peter'a  wife  ia  believed,  on  the  aama 
authority,  to  have  soilered  martyrdom,  and  to  have 
been  aupported  in  the  hour  of  trial  \^  her  huaband*a 
exhortatk>n.  Some  critica  believe  that  aha  ia  r- 
ferred  to  fan  the  aalutation  at  the  end  of  the  Fliit 
Epiatle  of  St  Peter,  llie  Apoatle  ia  aaid  to  have 
employed  interpretera.  Baailidea,  an  early  Gnoetic, 
profeased  to  derive  hia  ayatcm  from  Ghuieiaa,  one 
of  theae  interpretoa.  liif  ahowa  at  leaat  the  iaa- 
preaawn,  that  the  Apoatle  did  not  undcntand 
Greek,  or  did  not  apeak  it  with  floency.  Of  fer 
more  iniportanoe  ia  the  statement  thai  St  liarii 
wrote  hia  Goapel  under  ih»  teaching  of  Peter,  or 
thai  be  embodied  in  that  Goapd  the  aubatanoe  of 
our  Apoatle'a  oral  inatractiona.    Thia  statement 

ValesiUR,  Bua.  H.  B.  Hi.  21).  lM>Tleln8  obaervf*  thai 
this  is  the  fBoeral  usage  of  the  QrsekFaibers.  Itkalaa 
to  be  mnarked  that  wben  the  fMheta  of  the  4tli  mad 
6th  eentuiles  — Ibr  inataace,  Chzyeoatem  and  Augaa 
tine—  use  the  worda h  'AvdoToAov, or  Apost^img^ibm 
mean  Paul,  not  Peter.  A  vary  weighty  fret 
«  See  TlHemoBt.  Mim.  t.  p.  187,  and  666.  He  ahowa 
that  the  aooount  of  Ambroee  (whldi  ta  not  ti>  be  feOBd 
in  the  Bened.  edit)  la  eootmiy  to  the  apoeryplnl 
legend.  Later  writers  rather  value  It  aa  refleetiac 
upon  St.  Peter's  want  of  courage  or  conataoey.  That 
St.  Peter,  like  all  good  men,  valued  his  life,  and  aof* 
fersd  reluctantly,  may  be  faifeiTed  tnm  our  Lo«d^ 
words  (John  xxi.),  but  his  flight  Is  more  in  hazmasqr 
with  the  prindpfas  of  a  Chriatian  than  wiUfhl  ex] 
to  peraecntioa.  Origan  rafen  to  the  worda  then 
to  have  bean  spoken  by  onr  Laid,  but  qnotsaao 
lyphal  weak  (Ai  A.  Jb/tai,  toas  a.). 
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Wte  upcn  raeli  ui  amoaut  of  extenial  eridence,* 
md  isoorrobonited  by  so  many  iot^Ynal  indication^ 
Ikat  they  would  Karedy  be  questioned  in  the  ab« 
^teceof  a  itron^  thec^ogical  bins.  The  fiut  b 
doably  important  in  its  bearings  upon  the  Gos- 
pel, and  Qpon  the  chaneter  of  our  Apostle.  Cbry- 
■oitoiD,  who  is  followed  by  the  most  judicious 
eommeiitators,  seems  first  to  have  drawn  attention 
to  the  fiiet,  that  in  St.  Marit's  Gospel  every  defect 
fai  Peter*8  character  and  conduct  is  brought  out 
dearly,  without  the  slightest  extenuation,  while 
many  noble  acts  and  peculiar  marks  of  favor  are 
cither  omitted,  or  stated  with  far  less  force  than  by 
any  other  Evangelist.  Indications  of  St.  Peter's 
infincnoe,  even  in  St  Mark's  style,  much  less  pure 
than  that  of  St.  [.«ke,  an  traced  by  modem  crit- 


The  only  written  documents  which  St.  Peter  has 
left,  are  the  Fint  Epistle,  about  which  no  doubt 
has  ever  been  oitertained  in  the  Church ;  and  the 
Seeood,  which  has  both  in  early  times,  and  in  our 
jwn,  been  a  subject  of  earnest  eontroversy. 

FnnT  Epistle.  —  llie  external  evidence  of 
mthentSeity  is  of  the  strongest  kind.  Referred  to 
In  the  Second  Epistle  (iii.  1);  known  to  Polycarp, 
and  frequently  alluded  to  in  his  Epistle  to  the  Philips 
pjans;  reeognixed  by  Papias  (ap.  Euseb.  77.  t\  iii. 
89);  repeatedly  quoted  by  Irenssus,  Clemens  of  Alex- 
andria, TcrtuUian,  and  Origen;  it  was  accepted 
without  hesitation  by  the  universal  Church.*-'  The 
faitemal  evidence  is  equally  strong.  Schwegler  the 
most  reckless,  and  De  Wette  the  most  vacillating 
ef  modon  criUca,  stand  almost  alone  in  their  denial 
of  its  authenticity. 

It  was  addressad  to  the  churches  of  Asia  Minor, 
whiefa  had  for  the  most  part  been  founded  by  St. 
Paul  and  his  companions.  Supposing  it  to  ha\*e 
been  written  at  Babylon  (see  above),  it  is  a  prob- 
able ooi\)ecture  that  Silvanus,  by  whom  it  was 
transmitted  to  those  churches,  had  joined  St. 
Peter  after  a  tour  of  risitation,  either  in  pursuance 
of  iastructions  from  St.  Paul,  then  a  prisoner  at 
RomA|  or  in  the  capacity  of  a  minister  of  high 
authority  in  the  Church,  and  that  his  account  of 
the  condition  of  the  Christians  in  those  districts 
determined  the  Apostle  to  write  the  epistle.  From 
the  abawice  of  personal  salutations,  and  other  indi- 
eatioDS,  it  may  perhaps  be  inferred  that  St.  Peter 
had  not  hithato  visited  the  churches;  but  it  is 
certain  that  be  was  thoroughly  acquainted  both 
with  their  external  droumstances  and  spiritual 
state!  It  is  dear  that  Silvanus  is  not  regarded  by 
Si.  Peter  as  one  of  his  own  coadjutors,  but  as  one 
whose  personal  character  he  had  su£Eicient  (^por- 
tunity  of  appreciating  (v.  12).     Such  a  testimonial 


«  Papias  and  Clem.  Alex.,  referred  to  by  BuMt>lafi, 
N.  JE.  iL  16 ;  Tertallian,  e.  Mare.  iv.  c.  5 ;  IrenaBiu, 
U.  1,  and  Iv.  9.  Petavios  (on  Epipbanlus,  p.  428) 
el— rves  that  Papias  derived  his  infonnAtion  from 
Mm  the  Presbyter.  For  other  paasages  see  Vlabricius 
(BiU.  Or.  torn.  iii.  182).  The  slight  discrepancy  be- 
tween BuseUof  and  Pi^las  indicates  independent 
lonrees  of  inlbrmatlon. 

ft  Oiaseler,  quoted  by  Davidson. 

«  No  fanportanee  can  be  attached  to  the  omission 
n  the  mutilated  fragment  on  the  Oanoo,  published  by 
rfmratori.  See  Routh,  RelL  Sat.  L  896,  and  the  note 
kf  freindaller,  which  Routh  qootea,  p.  424  Theodoras 
tf  Mopcuaitia,  a  shrewd  but  msh  critic,  is  said  to 
lave  r^leetsd  sJl,  or  atmu^  ot  the  Catholic  epistles ;  but 
tie  stslement  Is  amUgnous.  See  Davidson  (Int.  Iii. 
91),  whMS  tsaadalloo  is 
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as  the  Apostle  gives  to  the  soundness  of  liis  frith, 
would  of  course  have  the  greatest  weight  with  tb 
Hebrew  Christians,  to  whom  the  epi8&  appears  U 
have  been  specially,  though  not  exclusively  ad- 
dressed.^'  The  assumptLn  thai  Silvanus  wis  em- 
ployed in  the  composition  of  the  epistle  is  not  home 
out  by  the  expression,  **  by  Silvanus,  I  ha.'e  written 
unto  you,'*  such  wcmis  according  to  ancient  usage 
applying  rather  to  the  bearer  than  to  the  writer  or 
amanuensis.  Still  it  is  highly  probable  that  Silvanus, 
considoring  his  rank,  character,  and  special  connec- 
tion with  Uioee  churches,  and  with  their  great  Apoe- 
tie  and  founder,  would  be  consulted  by  St  Peter 
throughout,  and  that  they  would  togt«her  read  the 
epistl^  of  St.  Paul,  especially  those  addressed  to 
the  churohes  in  those  districts:  thus,  partly  with 
direct  intention,  partly  it  may  be  unconsciously,  a 
Pauline  coloring,  amounting  in  passages  to  som»> 
thing  like  a  studied  imitation  of  St.  Paul's  repre- 
senutions  of  Christian  truth,  may  have  been 
introduced  into  the  epistle.  It  has  been  observed 
above  that  there  ia  good  reason  to  suppose  that  St. 
Peter  was  m  the  habit  of  emptying  an  interpreter; 
nor  is  there  anything  inconsistent  with  his  position 
or  character  in  the  supposition  that  Silvanus,  psr> 
haps  also  St.  Hark,  may  have  assisted  him  in 
giving  expression  to  the  thoughts  suggested  to  him 
by  the  Holy  Spirit  We  have  thus  at  any  rate,  a 
not  unsatisfactory  solution  of  the  difficulty  arising 
from  corrpspondences  both  of  style  and  modes  of 
thought  in  the  wriUngs'of  two  Apostles  who  dif- 
fered so  widely  in  gifts  and  aoqu'rements.' 

The  objects  of  the  epistle,  as  deduced  from  its 
contents,  coincide  with  these  assumptions.  Thej 
were:  1.  To  comfort  and  strengthen  the  Christtans 
in  a  season  of  severe  trial.  2.  To  enforce  the  pne- 
tical  and  spiritual  duties  involved  in  their  calling. 
8.  To  warn  them  against  special  temptations  at> 
tached  to  their  position.  4.  To  remove  all  doubt 
as  to  the  soundness  and  completeness  of  the  religious 
system  which  they  had  alrrady  received.  Such  an 
attestation  was  especially  needed  by  the  Hebrew 
Christians,  who  were  wont  to  appeal  from  St.  Paul's 
authority  to  that  of  the  elder  Apoetles,  and  above 
all  to  that  of  Peter.  The  last,  which  is  perhaps  the 
very  principal  object,  is  kept  in  view  throughoot 
the  epistle,  and  is  distinctly  stated,  ch.  v.  ver.  IS. 

These  objects  may  come  out  more  clearly  in  a 
brief  analysis. 

The  epistle  begins  with  salutations  and  gencial 
description  of  Christians  (i.  1,  2),  followed  by  a 
statement  of  their  present  privileges  and  future  in- 
heritance (d-5);  the  bearings  of  tliat  statement 
upon  their  conduct  under  persecution  (9"9); 
reference,  according  to  the  AposUe's  wont,  to  ptoph 


d  This  is  the  general  opinion  of  the  ablest  wauamt' 
tators.  The  ancients  were  nearly  unanimous  In  holdiaig 
that  it  was  written  for  Hebrew  converts.  But  M'Vtral 
passages  are  evidently  meant  for  Gentiles:  c.  g.  i.  U. 
18;  ii.9, 10;  iii.  6;  iv.  8.  ileus8,an  originaland  able 
writer,  Is  almost  alone  in  the  opinion  that  it  was  ad 
dressed  chiefly  to  Gentile  converts  (p.  133).  He  take 


poucotand  vapflrt%io«aSa.  D*^tll,  Israelites  by  ftlth, 
not  by  ceremonial  observance  {nieht  naek  d^m  Cuttiu) 
See  slBo  Weiss,  Der  petriniseh*  Lekrbfgr\ff*  p.  28,  n.  2 
f  The  question  has  been  thoroughly  discussed  hy 
Hag  Ewald,  Bertholdt,  Wdss,  and  other  critics.  The 
most  striking  rseembianoes  are  p<vhaps  1  Pet.  1.  8, 
with  Eph.  i.  &  ti.  18,  with  Kph.  ri.  6 ;  Ui.  1,  with 
Sph.  V.  22 ;  ani  v.  6,  with  v.  21 :  hot  allcstaas 
neariy  as  distlnGt  are  found  to  the  BomaaSi  Ce» 
iBthiaas,  OoloasiaoB,  Thsssslentsns,  aal  Piiilsnea 
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MM  oonoeroin^  lioth  the  suflerinfci  of  Chrirt  and 
the  Ml^-atioii  of  hu  people  (10-12);  exhortations 
Mied  upon  thoee  promiMB  to  earnestneea,  sobriety, 
hope,  obedience,  and  holinesi,  as  results  of  knowl- 
sd^  of  redemptaoq,  of  atonement  by  the  blood  of 
Jesus,  and  of  the  resurrection,,  and  as  proofs  of 
spiritual  regeneration  by  the  word  of  God.     Pecul- 
iar strvsii  .1  laid  upon  the  cardinal  graces  <^  faith, 
Iwfie,  and  brotherly  lore,  each  connected  with  and 
PBs:ing  U(ion  the  foitdameotal  doctrines  of  the  Gos- 
pel  iia-2d}.     Alstinence  from  the  spiritual  sins 
moat  directly  opposed  to  those  graces  is  then  en- 
fbroed  (ii.  1):  spiritual  growth  is  represented  as 
dependent  upon  the  nourishment  supplied  by  the 
same  Word  which  was  the  instrument  of  regenera- 
tion (2,  3);  and  then,  by  a  change  of  metaphor, 
CHiriatians  are  represented  as  a  spiritual  house,  col- 
Actively  and  individually  as  living  stones,  and  royal 
priests  elect,   and  brought  out  of  darkness  into 
Ught  (4-10).     This  portion  of  the  epistle  is  singu- 
larly rich  in  thought  and  expression,  and  bears  the 
peculiar  impress  of  the  Apostle^s  mind,  in  which 
Jodsism  is  spiritualised,  and  finds  its  full  develop- 
ment in  Christ.    From  this  condition  of  Christians, 
and  more  directly  from  the  tut  that  they  are  thus 
sepanUed  from  the  world,  pilgrims  and  sojourners, 
St.  Peter  deduces  an  entire  system  of  practical  and 
lelative  duties,  self-control,  care  of  reputation,  es- 
pecially for  the  sake  of  Gentiles;  submission  to  all 
constituted  auUiorities;  obligations  of  sUves,  urged 
with  remarkable  earnestness,  and  founded  upon  the 
example  of  Christ  and  his  atoning  death  (11-25); 
and  duties  of  wives  and  husbands  (iii.  1-7).     Then 
generally  all  Chiistian  graces  are  commended,  those 
which  pertain  to  Christian  brotherhood,  and  thoee 
which  are  especially  needed  in  times  of  persecution, 
gmtleneBS,  forbearance,  and  submission  to  ii\}ury 
(8-17):  all  the  precepts  being  based  on  imitation  of 
Christ,  with  wamuigs  from  the  history  of  the  deluge, 
and  with  special  refiarence  to  the  baptismal  co\'enant 

In  the  following  chapter  (iv.  1,  2)  the  analogy 
between  the  death  of  Christ  and  spiritual  mortifi- 
•ation.  a  topic  much  dwelt  on  by  St.  Paul,  is  uiged 
with  special  reference  to  the  sins  committed  by 
Christians  liefore  conversion*  and  habitual  to  the 
Gentiles,  llie  doctrine  of  a  future  judgment  is 
inculcated,  both  with  reference  to  their  heathen 
persecutors  as  a  motive  for  endurance,  and  to  their 
own  conduct  as  an  incentive  to  sobriety,  watchful- 
ness, fervent  charity,  liberality  in  all  external  acts 
of  kindness,  and  diligent  dischaige  of  all  spiritual 
duties,  with  a  view  to  the  glory  of  God  through 
Jesiu  Christ  (^11). 

This  epistle  appears  at  the  first  draught  to  have 
tenninatcd  here  with  the  doxology,  but  the  thought 
of  the  fiery  trial  to  which  the  Christians  were  ex- 
posed stirs  the  Apostie's  heart,  and  suggests  ad- 
ditional exhortations.  Christians  are  taught  to 
n;ioioe  in  partaking  of  Christ's  sufferings.  l)eing 
thereby  assured  of  sharing  his  glory,  which  even 
ui  this  life  rests  upon  them,  and  is  especially  mani- 
l<psted  in  their  innocence  and  endurance  of  persecu- 
tion: judgment  must  come  first  to  cleanse  the 
house  of  (iod,  then  to  reach  the  disobedient:  sufller- 
Inir  according  to  the  will  of  God,  they  may  com- 
mit their  souls  to  Him  in  well  doing  as  unto  a 
idthfhl  Creator.  Faith  and  hope  are  equally 
lontpicuous  in  these  exhortations.  Hie  AposUe 
hen    (v.   1-4)  addresses   the  presbyters  of  the 


The  nadinff  vriirt  is  In  all  points  prefbrabls  to 
flf  Iha  icacrm  rssiitfiM,  4  #  r  4  K  a  r  c. 
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chnichet,  warning  them  as  one  of  their  imt  be^ 
as  a  witness  (fulfnvs)  of  Cluiat's  luiMiigi,  aM 
partaker  of  future  gkiry,  against  negUgeDce,  eove^ 
ousness,  and  love  of  power:  the  younger  membtti 
he  exhorts  to  submission  and  hnmifity,  and  eo» 
dudes  this  part  with  a  warning  against  their  qM^ 
ual  enemy,  and  a  solemn  and  most  beautiful  pmef 
to  the  God  of  all  grace.  I<astiy,  he  mentions  Sil- 
vanus  with  special  oommeodation,  and  states  Tei7 
distinctiy  what  we  have  seen  reason  to  beiiera  waa 
a  principal  object  of  the  epistle,  namely,  that  the 
principles  inculcated  by  thehr  former  teadian  wen 
sound,  the  tnie  grace  of  God,  to  which  they  an 
exhorted  to  adhere.^*  A  salutation  from  fhi 
church  in  Babylou  and  from  St.  Marie,  with  a 
parting  benediction,  doses  the  epistie. 

The  harmony  of  such  teaching  with  that  of  SL 
I^tul  is  suffldentiy  obvious,  nor  is  the  general  ar- 
rangement or  mode  of  diKuming  tlie  tojMca  anlihe 
that  of  the  Apoetie  of  the  Gentiles;  still  the  in^ 
cations  of  originality  and  independenoe  of  thought 
are  at  least  equally  ooDspicuoos,  and  the  epistle  Is 
full  of  what  the  Gospd  narrati^'e  and  the  diaeoorsei 
in  the  Acts  prove  to  have  been  chaiaeteriatie  pecu- 
liarities of  St.  Peter.  He  dwells  more  frequent^ 
than  St.  Paul  upon  the  Ibture  manifestation  of 
Christ,  upon  which  he  bases  nearly  all  hia  exhorta- 
tions to  patience,  sdf-oontrol,  and  the  discbaigeef 
all  Christian  duties.  There  is  not  a  ahadow  of 
opposition  here,  the  topic  is  not  neglected  by  St. 
Paul,  nor  does  St.  Peter  omit  the  Pauline  aigu- 
ment  from  Christ's  suflerings;  still  wliat  the  (kr- 
mans  call  the  eschatok)gical  dement  predominates 
o\ier  all  others.  The  Apostle's  mind  is  full  of  one 
thought,  the  realisation  of  Messianic  hopes.  While 
St.  Paul  dwells  with  most  earnestness  npon  Jasli> 
fioation  by  our  Lord's  deatii  and  merits,  and 
centrates  his  eneigies  upon  the  Christian's 
struggles,  St-  Peter  fixes  his  eyes  oonstanUy  open 
the  future  coming  of  Christ,  the  fulfillment  of  pnph- 
eey,  the  manifestation  of  the  promised  kingdoaa. 
In  this  he  is  the  true  representative  of  Israel, 
moved  by  those  feelings  which  were  best  calculated 
to  enable  him  to  do  his  work  as  the  Apostle  of  the 
circumcision.  Of  the  three  Christian  graces  hope 
is  his  special  theme.  He  dwells  much  on  good 
works,  but  not  so  much  because  he  sees  in  them 
necessary  results  of  faith,  or  the  complement  of 
faith,  or  outward  manifestations  of  the  spiiit  of 
k)ve,  aspects  most  prominent  in  St.  Paul,  St.  Jamca, 
and  St.  John,  as  because  he  holds  them  to  be  tests 
of  the  soundness  and  stability  of  a  faith  whichreata 
on  the  fact  of  the  resurrection,  and  ta  directed  to 
the  future  in  the  developed  fbrm  of  hope 

But  while  St.  Peter  thus  shows  himself  a  genuine 
Israelite,  his  teaching  is  directly  opposed  to  Juda- 
izing  tendencies.  He  belongs  to  the  school,  or,  to 
speak  more  oorrectiy,  is  the  lender  of  the  school, 
which  at  once  vindicates  the  unity  of  the  law  and 
the  Gospel,  and  puts  the  superiority  of  the  hUm 
on  its  true  bads,  that  of  spiritual  devetopoBeni. 
All  his  practical  ii\junctions  are  drawn  fh>m  Chri»> 
tian,  not  Jewish  ^nciples,  from  the  precepts,  ex- 
ample, life,  death,  resurrection,  and  fbture  coming 
of  Christ.  The  Apostle  of  the  Cireumddon  saya 
not  a  word  in  this  epistle  of  the  perpetual  obliga- 
tion, the  dignity,  or  even  the  bearinga  of  the 
Mosaic  Uw.  He  is  f^tt  of  the  Old  Teatament;  Ms 
style  and  thoughts  are  charged  with  its  Imageiy,  bai 
he  contemplotce  and  applies  its  teaching  in  the  Ughl 
of  the  Gospd ;  he  regards  the  pririleges  and  glofy  4 
the andent  peopleof  God  entirely  in  their  ipiritaa 
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in  tht  Chnreh  of  Cbiiiit.  Only  one 
vho  had  boeu  Uroiigbt  up  u  »  Jew  oouM  liave  hud 
Ml  apirit  so  impregnated  with  these  thonghta; 
sbIj  one  who  bad  beai  thoroughlj  emancipated  by 
Ihe  Spirit  of  Christ  eoidd  have  riwn  so  completely 
above  the  pr^ndioes  of  his  age  and  ooimtry.  This 
is  a  point  of  great  importance,  showing  how  utteriy 
opposed  the  tcaehing  of  the  original  Apostles^ 
whom  St.  Peter  certainly  represents,  was  to  that 
Jndaistic  narrowness  which  speenfatUve  ntionalism 
lias  imputed  to  all  the  early  followers  of  Christ, 
with  the  exceptioo  of  St.  Paul.  There  are  in  ibct 
mote  trsoes  of  what  are  called  Judaudng  riews, 
mora  of  sympathy  with  national  hopes,  not  to  say 
pr^ndiees,  in  the  epistles  to  the  Romans  and  Gal- 
atians,  than  In  this  worlc.  In  this  we  see  the  Jew 
who  has  been  bom  again,  and  exchanged  wliat  St. 
Piter  himsstf  calls  tto  unbearable  yoke  of  the  Law 
Ibr  the  liberty  which  is  in  Christ  At  the  same 
tine  it  must  be  admitted  that  oar  Apostle  is  far 
feom  tCBcing  his  principles  to  their  origin,  and  from 
drawing  out  their  consequences  with  the  vigor, 
ipiritttal  ditoemment,  internal  sequence  of  reason- 
ing, and  systematic  completeness  wliich  are  chanc- 
tcristic  of  St.  PauL«  A  ibw  great  facts,  broad 
solid  principles  on  which  fidth  and  hope  may  rest 
leewely,  with  a  spirit  of  patience,  confidence,  and 
low,  suffice  ibr  his  unspeculative  mind.  To  him 
ol^tive  truth  was  the  main  thing;  sulfjectire 
strugi^  between  the  intelleet  and  spiritu^  con- 
sdottsiiess,  such  as  we  find  in  St  Paul,  and  the 
intuitions  of  a  spirit  absorlied  in  contemplation  like 
that  of  St  John,  though  not  by  any  means  alien 
to-  St  Peter,  were  in  him  whoUy  subordinated  to 
the  prsctieal  tendencies  of  a  simple  and  energetic 
efaaneter.  It  has  been  observed  with  truth,  that 
both  in  tone  and  In  form  the  teaching  of  St.  Peter 
bears  a  peculiarly  strong  resembknce  to  that  of  our 
Lord,  in  discomses  bearing  directly  upon  practical 
duties.  The  great  value  of  the  epistle  to  beUe^ers 
soosists  in  this  resembhuee;  they  M  themselves 
in  the  hands  of  a  safb  guide,  of  one  who 
will  help  them  to  trace  the  hMid  of  their  Master  in 
both  dispensations,  and  to  confirm  and  expand 
their  fiuth. 

Second  Kiistlk.  —  The  Second  Epistle  of  St 
PlBlar  prsscuts  questions  of  hr  greater  difficulty 
than  the  former.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that, 
whether  we  consider  the  external  or  the  internal 
evidence,  it  is  by  no  means  eas}  to  demonstrate  its 
genuineness.  We  have  few  references,  and  none  of 
a  very  positive  character,  In  the  writings  of  the 
sally  Fathers;  the  style  difftrs  materially  fh>m  that 
U  the  First  EpisUe,  and  the  resembbnos,  amount- 
ing to  a  studied  imitation,  between  this  epistle 
aisi  that  of  St.  Jude,  seems  scarcely  reconcUaUe 
with  the  position  of  St  Peter.  DoubU  as  to  iU 
fcouineness  were  entertained  by  the  greatest  critics 
of  the  early  Church;  in  the  time  <2  Eusebius  it 
was  reckoned  among  the  dis)Hited  books,  and  was 
not  Ibrmally  admitted  into  the  Canon  until  the 
jear  898,  at  the  Council  of  Hippo.  The  opinion  of 
aitics  of  what  is  called  the  liberal  school,  including 
•n  shades  from  Liicke  to  Baur,  has  been  decidedly 


•  Thus  Senas,  PUm  n^a  «m  dt  mftiime.    See  also 
IrHekner  and  Wel«,  pp.  14, 17. 

•  BItaehrs  obeerrations  on  the  SplsCla  cf  Bt  JaoM 
•se  at  least  equally  appUeabls  to  this.    It  would  be, 

ittrely  speaking,  little  known  to  Gentile  eon- 
while  the  Jewish  party  gfadually  died  out,  and 
sas  net  at  ai^r  tinM"  mixed  up  with  the  genatal  Bove- 
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nnfhvoimble,  and  that  opinion  has  been  adopted  by 
some  able  writers  in  England.  There  sre,  howenv, 
very  strong  reasons  why  this  verdict  should  be  r»> 
considered.  No  one  ground  on  which  it  rests  is  un- 
assailable. The  rejection  of  this  book  afftcts  the  an- 
thority  of  the  whoJe  Canon,  which,  in  the  opinion  ol 
oneof  the  keenest  and  least  serupulous  critics  (Reoss; 
of  modem  Germany,  is  f^  firom  any  other  error. 
It  is  not  a  question  as  to  the  possible  authordiip  of 
a  work  like  that  of  the  Hebrews,  which  does  not 
bear  the  writer's  name:  this  epistle  must  eithei  be 
dismissed  ss  a  deliberate  fbrgery,  or  accepted  as  the 
last  production  of  the  first  among  the  Apostles  of 
Christ  The  Church,  which  for  more  than  fbur- 
teen  centuries  has  received  it,  has  either  been 
imposed  upon  by  what  must  in  that  case  be  re- 
garded as  a  Satanic  device,  or  derived  from  It 
spiritual  instruction  of  the  highest  importance.  If 
received,  it  bean  attestation  to  some  of  the  moal 
important,  fkcts  in  our  I.ord*s  history,  casts  Ught 
upon  the  feelings  of  the  Apostolic  body  in  rdailon 
to  the  elder  church  and  to  each  other,  and,  while 
it  oonfinus  many  doctrines  generally  inculcated,  is 
the  chief,  if  not  the  only,  voucher  for  eschatdogical 
views  touching  the  destruction  of  the  franieworit  of 
creation,  which  fh>m  an  eariy  period  have  been 
prevalent  in  the  Church. 

The  oontenti  of  the  epistle  seem  quite  in  accord- 
ance with  its  asserted  origin. 

The  customsry  opening  salutation  is  followed  by 
an  enumeration  of  Christum  blessings  and  exhorta- 
tion to  Christian  duties,  with  special  reference  to 
the  maintenance  of  the  truth  which  had  been 
already  communicated  to  the  Church  (i.  1-18). 
Referring  then  to  his  approaching  death,  the  Apoa- 
tle  assigns  as  grounds  of  aasurance  fbr  believers  his 
own  penonal  testimony  as  eye-witness  of  the  trans- 
figuration, and  the  sure  word  <^  prophecy,  that  ia 
the  teetimony  of  the  Holy  Ghost  (14-21).  Hie 
danger  (tf  Iteing  misled  by  fidse  prophets  is  dwdt 
upon  with  great  earnestness  throughout  the  SMond 
chapter,  their  covetousness  and  gross  sensuality 
combined  with  pretences  to  spiritualism,  in  short 
all  the  permanent  and  fundamental  characteristics 
of  Antuiomianism,  are  described,  while  the  over 
throw  of  all  opponents  of  Christian  truth  is  pra 
dieted  (ii.  l-il9)  in  eonnectivu  with  prophedes 
touching  the  second  advent  of  Christ,  the  destruc- 
tion of  the  world  by  fire,  and  the  promise  of  new 
heavens  and  a  new  earth  wherein  dwelleth  righW 
aousnCbS.  After  an  exhortation  to  attend  to  St 
Paul's  teaching,  in  accordance  with  the  less  expliett 
admonition  in  the  previous  epistle  and  an  emphatia 
warning,  the  epistle  closes  with  the  customary  ascrif^ 
tion  of  glory  to  our  Lord  and  Sa\iour  Jeeus  Chriat 

We  may  now  state  briefly  the  answers  to  the 
objections  above  stated. 

1.  With  rsgard  to  its  recognition  by  the  eariy 
church,  we  observe  that  it  was  not  likely  to  ba 
quoted  fVequeutly ;  it  was  addressed  to  a  portion  of 
the  church  not  at  that  time  much  in  intereootse 
with  the  rest  of  Christendom :  ^  the  documents  of 
the  primitive  church  are  ikr  too  scanty  to  (^ve 
weight  to  the  argument  (generally  a  questionabW 


BMat  of  the  ehmeh.  The  only  Uterary  dooumeots  el 
the  Hebrew  Chrletlaaa  wars  written  by  BUonitss,  le 
whom  this  episils  would  be  most  dlstasteftd.  Bad 
the  book  not  been  supported  by  atrong  txumtU  sb» 
dentials,  Iti  geneml  rsoeption  or  dreolatfrm  seen  av 
aeeountabb. 
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mt)  from  omiaioiL  Atthoq^  H  oHinoi  be  praved 
to  Haw  been  refemd  to  by  any  author  earlier  than 
Origen,  yet  panagei  from  ClMDesI  of  Rome,  Uer- 
mia,  JiuUn  Martyr,  Theopfailus  of  Antioch,  and 
Irenmu,  sngp;eBt  aii  aoqoaintanoe  with  this  epia- 
Ue:«  to  these  may  be  added  a  probable  refarwice 
in  the  Martyrdom  of  Iffnatiua,  quoted  by  Westoott 
\Ontht  CanoH^  p.  87),  and  another  in  the  Apoloi^ 
•f  Mdito,  published  in  Syriac  by  Dr.  Cureton. 
It  is  also  distinctly  stated  by  Eusebios*  H  IC.  vi. 
14,  and  by  Pbotius,  cud.  109,  that  Clement  of 
Alexandria  wrote  a  commentary  on  all  the  dts- 
nttad  epistles,  in  which  this  was  certainly  included. 
U  is  quoted  twice  by  Origen,  bat  unfortunately  in 
the  translation  of  Riifiinus,  which  cannot  be  rdied 
npoa.  Didymus  refers  to  it  \'ery  frequoitly  in  his 
great  work  on  the  Trinity.  It  was  certainly  in- 
•bded  in  the  collection  of  Catholic  Epistles  known 
to  Eusebius  and  Origen,  a  very  important  point 
made  out  by  Olshausen  {Ojpfiuada  TheoL  p.  29). 
It  was  probably  known  in  the  third  century  in  dif- 
ferent parts  of  the  Christian  world:  in  Cappododa 
to  Firmilian,  in  Africa  to  Cyprian,  in  Italy  to 
Hippolytus,  in  Phcenicia  to  Methodius.  A  laige 
number  of  passages  has  been  collected  by  Dietlein, 
which,  though  quite  insufficient  to  prove  its  recep- 
tion, add  somewliat  to  the  probability  that  it  was 
read  by  most  of  the  early  Fathers.  The  historical 
eridence  is  certainly  inconclusive,  but  not  such  as 
lo  require  or  to  warrant  the  rejection  of  the  epistle. 
The  silence  of  the  Fatliers  is  accounted  for  more 
easily  than  its  admission  into  the  Canon  after  the 
question  as  to  its  genuineness  liad  been  raised.  It 
is  not  conceivable  that  it  should  have  been  receited 
without  positive  attestation  from  the  churches  to 
which  it  was  first  addressed.  We  know  that  the 
autograpiis  of  Apostolic  writings  were  preserved 
with  care.  It  must  also  be  obsened  tliat  all  mo- 
tive for  forgery  is  absent  This  epistle  does  not 
support  any  hierarchical  pretensions,  nor  does  it 
bear  upon  any  controversies  of  a  later  age. 

2.  The  difierence  of  style  may  be  admitted. 
The  only  question  is,  whether  it  is  greater  than  can 
be  satiilactorily  accounted  for,  supposing  that  the 
Apostle  employed  a  different  person  as  his  aman- 
.lensis.  I'hat  the  two  epistles  could  not  have  been 
somposed  and  written  by  the  same  perwn  is  a 
point  scarcely  open  to  doubt.  Olshausen,  one  of 
the  fairest  and  least  prgudiced  of  critics,  points 
out  eight  discrepancies  of  style,  some  periiaps  un- 
important, but  others  alnx)st  conclusive,  the  most 
important  being  the  appellations  given  to  our 
Saviour,  and  the  comparative  absence  of  references 
to  the  Old  Testament  in  this  epistle.  If,  however, 
we  admit  that  some  time  intervened  between  the 
3ompoBition  of  the  two  works,  that  in  writing  the 
first  tho  Apostle  was  aided  by  Silvanus,  and  in 
the  second  by  another,  perhaps  St  Mark,  that  the 
eireumstances  of  the  churches  addressed  by  him 
wen  eonsiderably  changed,  and  that  the  second  was 
written  in  greater  haste,  not  to  speak  of  a  possible 

o  The  passages  are  quoted  by  Goeriks,  £itUeitun/f^ 
p.  462. 

f>  See  Dr.  ^ordsworUi^s  Commentary  on  2  Peter. 
His  chief  tpound  Is  that  St.  Peter  piwUots  a  state  of 
iflUrs  which  St  Jnde  describes  ss  aetuaUy  existtog. 
▲  vtxy  strong  ground,  admitting  the  authaatieity  of 
both  epIsUes. 

c  B.  g.  Bunaen,  UUmann,  and  Lange. 

*  TUa  aoconnt  la  not  aoouxate.  Bunaen  regarda  ae 
only  2  Pet.  i.  1-11,  with  the  doxology  at  the 
ef  the  aplatle.    Ha  auppoaea  this  very  abort  latter 
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decay  of  fawiltiett  Ae  difftnDoes  may  be 
aa  JntnfBrient  to  Jmtifjr  mora  than  besitatioD  l» 
admitting  its  geoiiiiieiieaB.  The  rcseiiiblimBe  Is 
the  Epistle  of  St  Jode  may  be  admitted  vithool 
affteting  our  judgment  unfavanhly.  Snppooag, 
as  some  eminent  critics  have  belimd,  that  tUi 
epistle  was  copied  by  St  Jude,  we  should  have  the 
strongest  possible  testimony  to  its  authenticity;* 
but  tf,  on  the  other  hand,  we  accept  the  mote 
general  opinion  of  modern  eritica,  that  the  writer 
of  this  epistle  copied  St  Jude,  the  folkming  ood- 
aiderations  htat  great  weight  It  seems  quite  in- 
credible that  a  folder,  penonating  the  chief  ameng 
tlie  Apoetles,  should  select  the  least  important  of 
all  the  Apostolical  writings  for  imitation;  wbenes 
it  is  probable  that  St  Peter  might  chooee  to  give 
the  stamp  of  his  personal  authority  to  a  docnmant 
bearing  so  powerftilly  upon  prsctioal  and  dodnnal 
errors  in  the  churehes  which  he  addrcaaed.  Con- 
sidering, too,  the  characteristics  of  our  Apcetft, 
his  humility,  his  impressionable  mind,  eo  open  lo 
personal  inflnenoes,  and  his  utter  Ibrgetftdneas  ef 
self  when  d<Hng  his  Master's  woiic,  we  should 
hardly  be  surprised  to  find  that  part  of  the  epistle 
which  treats  of  the  same  sul^iects  colored  by  St 
.ludes  style.  Thus  in  the  Fint  Epbtle  w«  ted 
everywhere,  especially  in  dealing  with  kindred  topies, 
dtstiiict  traces  of  St  Paul*s  influence,  'lliia  hy- 
pothesis hss  moreover  the  advantage  of  aooounting 
for  the  most  striking,  if  not  all  the  discrepancies  ef 
style  between  the  two  epistles. 

3.  The  doubts  as  to  its  genuineness  appear  to 
have  (Miginated  with  the  critics  of  Alesandria, 
where,  however,  the  epistle  itself  was  fcnnafly 
recognised  at  a  very  eariy  period.  Those  doubts, 
however,  were  not  quite  so  strong  as  they  are  nssv 
generally  repreaented.  'Ihe  three  greatest  Dam 
of  that  school  may  be  quoted  on  either  side.  On 
the  <Mie  hand  thwe  were  evidently  external  cre- 
dentials, without  which  it  could  never  have  ob 
tained  circulation ;  on  the  other,  strong  rabjeekive 
impreaaions,  to  whida  these  critics  attached  searedy 
less  weight  than  some  modem  inquirers.  They 
rested  entirely,  so  fikr  as  can  be  ascertained,  on  the 
difierence  of  style.  The  opinions  of  modem  oom 
mentators  may  be  summed  up  uitder  three  beads 
Many,  an  we  have  seen,  r^ect  the  epistle  altogetfaei 
as  spurious,  supposing  It  to  hare  heea  directed 
against  fcHrms  of  Gnosticism  preralent  in  the  early 
part  of  the  second  century.  A  lew«  consider  that 
the  first  sod  bst  chapters  were  written  by  St 
Peter  or  under  his  dictatwn,  but  that  the  seeond 
chapter  was  interpolated.  So  fiu-,  however,  is  either 
of  these  views  from  represrnting  the  genersl  resoHs 
of  the  latest  investigations,  that  a  minority  of 
names,''  including  nearly  all  the  writers  of  Qcrmany 
opposed  to  Rationalism,  who  in  point  of  learning 
and  ability  are  at  least  upon  a  par  with  their 
opponents,  may  be  quoted  in  support  of  the  gen- 
uineness and  autheiaticity  of  this  epistle.  Hie 
statement  that  all  critics  of  eminence  and  impar- 

to  be  really  the  Jkst  Xpiatle  of  Fetor,  and  to  ba  ra 
ferred  to  in  1  Pat  v  22  (Bibeiw^,  ▼».  181-CM, 
Hippolytut  and  kit  Age,  2d  ed.,  i.  24  f.).  miaaaa 
oonaidara  only  the  fliat  ebapter  gODUina  (Dtr  Se  Ai^ 
F*in  kntiaek  vnurmekl^  HekMb.  ISSl).  lABfa  aup- 
poaea the  interpolation  to  eztand  from  2  Pet  I.  20  «i 
iU.  2,  Inolualve  (art.  Amu,  tier  Apotul,  la  Banegl 
Rtal-EiuykL  zi.  487).  ▲. 

<f    Nltmoba,   Piatt,   Dahhnan  [IWil?],  «1 
aaaon,  Uajdenreleh,  anerika,  Pott,  Angnsll, 
sen,  TUesaan,  Stter,  ana  JHatlein. 
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MiMj  oooeur  in  rejecting  U  is  limplT  onlffaft, 
nlMi  H  be  admitted  that  a  belief  in  the  rauitj  of 
ekgaelive  revelation  is  incompatible  witli  eritioal 
Impartiality,  that  belief  being  the  only  common 
point  between  the  numooos  deCmden  of  the  can- 
ooicity  of  this  document.  If  it  were  a  question 
now  to  be  decided  for  the  fint  time  upou  the  es- 
lenial  or  internal  efidenoes  still  aooeesiblei  it  may 
be  admitted  that  it  would  be  fiur  more  diflteult 
to  maintain  this  than  any  other  dooament  in  the 
New  Teitament;  but  the  Judgment  of  the  early 
ehureh  is  not  to  be  reversed  without  tar  stronger 
acgumeuts  than  have  been  adduced,  more  especially 
as  the  epistle  is  entirely  free  ftom  ol^ections  which 
might  be  Ivought,  iHth  more  show  of  reaeon, 
against  othen  now  all  but  nnivemlly  received: 
inenleating  no  new  doctrine,  bearing  on  no  eon- 
tRMWsies  of  post-apostolical  origin,  supporting  no 
hienrohical  innovations,  but  simple,  earaeet,  devout, 
and  eminently  practical,  full  of  the  characterlstio 
graeas  of  the  Apostle,  who,  as  we  belie^^  bequeathed 
tide  last  proof  of  faith  and  hope  to  the  '  <huieh. 

Some  Apocryphal  writings  of  very  eariy  date 
ehlained  corrency  in  tlie  Churoh  $»  containing  the 
snbstanee  of  the  Apostle's  teaching.  The  frag- 
nanta  which  remain  are  not  of  much  importance, 
nor  eould  they  be  conveniently  discussed  in  this 
BOCiee.  The  preaching  (le^uyfAa)  or  doctrine 
(Siioy^)  of  Peter,"  probaUy  identical  with  a  work 
ealledthe  Preaching  of  Paul,  or  of  Paul  and  Peter, 
quoted  by  l^wtantius,  may  have  contained  some 
tiaoM  of  the  Apostls's  teaching,  if^  as  Grabe, 
ZieglfT,  and  others  supposed,  it  was  published  soon 
after  his  death.  The  passages,  however,  quoted 
by  dement  of  Alezsndria  are  for  the  most  part 
wholly  unlike  St.  Peter's  mode  of  treating  doc- 
triwd  or  praetioal  snbjeetB>  Another  work,  called 
the  Revebtion  of  Peter  (&iro«c^infrit  n4rpovh  was 
liald  in  much  esteem  for  centuries.  It  was  eom- 
mentad  on  by  Clement  of  Aleiandria,  quoted  by 
Tbeodotus  in  the  EdogcBj  nsmed  togrthcr  with 
Uw  RevelatioB  of  St.  John  fai  the  Fragment  on 
the  Canon  published  by  Mnratori  (but  with  the 
rHaark,  •«quam  quidam  ex  nostris  1^  in  Eoclesia 
Dolnnt*'),  and  according  to  Sosomen  {E.  H,  vii. 
19)  was  read  once  a  year  fan  some  churches  of 
Palestine.  It  is  said,  but  not  on  good  authority, 
to  have  been  prseerved  among  the  Coptic  Chris- 
tiaiis.  £usebius  fooked  on  it  as  spurious,  but  not 
ef  heretic  origin.  From  the  fragments  and  notices 
it  appears  to  have  consisted  chiefly  of  deimncia- 
lions  sgainst  the  Jews,  and  predletions  of  the  fall 
sf  JcnMslem,  and  to  have  been  of  a  wild  fiuiatical 
ehaiieter.  The  most  complete  aoeount  of  this 
smrioos  work  is  given  by  liicke  in  his  general  in- 
iTMiactkm  to  the  JUvtlatiom  of  St.  John,  p.  47. 

The  legends  of  the  Clementinea  are  wholly  devoid 
ef  hiatorieal  worth;  but  ftom  those  fictions  orig- 
jiating  with  an  obscure  and  heretical  ssct,  have 
Msn  derived  some  of  the  most  mischievous  speeu- 
tftioos  of  modem  rationalists,  especially  as  regards 


•  Th«  two  names  aie  beUsred  by  oritlos  —  i. «.  Oava, 
Bnba,  Ittig,  Hill,  ste.  ~  to  baloog  to  the  sam«  work. 
CSes  BehUemano,  DU  CUmmtiiuHf  p.  268.' 

*  BaMaoM  and  Jaroms  aUude  to  a  work  which  tbe^ 
^an  <*jQdifliam  Petri; "for  which  Gave  [Oiabo]  ae- 
fmaM  bj  a  happy  ooqjeeturt,  adopted  by  Nltawhe, 
Meyorholi;  Bensi,  and  SohUemann,  that  Rollnaa  Ibmid 
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the  assumed  antagonism  between  St  Paul  and  the 
earlier  Apoetks.  It  is  important  to  observe,  hov 
ever,  that  in  none  of  theee  spurious  documents, 
which  bekmg  undoubtedly  to  the  two  fiist  osntu- 
lies,  are  there  any  indicatkMis  that  our  Apostle  was 
regarded  as  in  any  peoulinr  ssnse  eonnected  with 
the  ehureh  or  see  of  Rome,  or  tliat  he  exercised  oi 
chumed  any  authority  over  the  apo^olie  body,  of 
which  he  was  the  recognized  lesder  or  represeata* 
tive.  F.  C.  C 

[Cbprab  (Kiff  af )  occurs  in  the  foUowing  pB»- 
sages:  John  i.  49;  1  Cor.  L  12,  iU.  39,  ix.  ft,  xf. 
5;  GaL  ii.  9,  L  18,  u.  11,  14  (the  last  thiee  %Maid- 
ing  to  the  text  of  Laohmann  and  llschebiorf). 

Cephae  is  the  Chaldee  word  Cq)ha,  H^^S,  iteelf  « 
corruption  of,  or  derivation  from,  the  Hebrew  G9A1 

^3,  **  a  roek,*'  a  rare  word,  found  only  in  Job  xxx. 
6,  and  Jer.  iv.  29.  It  most  have  been  the  word 
actually  pronounoed  by  our  Lord  in  Matt.  rn.  18, 
and  on  subsequent  ocnsions  when  the  Apostle  was 
addresaed  by  Him  or  other  Hebrcirs  by  his  new 
name.  By  it  he  was  known  to  the  Corinthian 
Chrirtians.  In  the  ancient  Syriac  version  of  the 
N.  T.  (Peshito),  it  is  uniformly  found  where  the 
Greek  has  Petro$,  When  we  consider  that  our 
Lord  and  the  Apostles  spoke  Chaldee,  and  that 
therefbre  (as  alreiidy  remarked)  the  Apostle  must 
have  been  always  sddreeeed  as  Cephas,  it  is  cei^ 
tainly  remarkable  that  throughout  the  Goepels,  no 
IcM  than  97  times,  with  one  exception  only,  the 
name  should  be  given  in  the  Greek  form,  whick 
was  of  later  introduction,  and  unintelligible  to 
Hebrews,  though  intelligible  to  the  for  wider  (yen- 
tile  world  among  which  the  Gospel  was  about  to 
begin  its  eourae.  Even  in  St.  Marie,  where  more 
CbUdee  worde  and  phrases  are  retained  than  in  all 
the  other  Goepels  put  together,  this  is  the  case. 
It  is  as  if  in  our  English  Bibles  the  name  were 
unifonnly  given,  not  Peter,  but  Kock;  and  it 
suggest!  that  the  meaning  contained  in  the  appel- 
ktion  is  of  more  vital  importance,  and  intended  to 
be  more  carefully  eeized  at  each  recurrence,  than 
we  are  ^t  to  recollect.  The  oomnieucement  of 
the  change  from  the  Ciuddee  name  to  its  Greek 
synonym  is  well  marked  in  the  interohange  of  the 
two  in  Gal.  ii.  7,  8,  9  (Stanley,  ApoiioUc  Age,  pp 
118, 117).] 

*  JMemture.  —  On  the  mueh  debated  questfam 
of  St.  Peter*s  residence  in  Rome,  it  may  be  sui&> 
eient  to  name  the  work  of  EUendorf,  J»t  Peinu  m 
Bom  N.  Biichofd.  Him,  Kirdie  gewe$en  f  Dam* 
stadt,  1841,  trms.  in  the  BUU.  Sacra  tor  July, 
1858,  iuid  Jan.  1859;  and,  on  the  other  skle,  Iki$ 
alU   GetptnU     .  ne«  auffftJUhrt  van  J. 

aUendoff  .  .  .  betchworen  duroh  emen  r1» 
mitcken  EaBoreUten  [A.  J.  Binterim],  Diisieldoi^ 
1842.  On  this  question,  and  on  the  lift  of  Peter 
in  general,  one  may  also  consult  SchafTs  ffuL  of 
the  ApottoHc  Chvrek  (N.  Y.  1854),  pp.  348-374. 


that  the  book  Nftrmdlebj 
"DwB  Ttovel  Jodlelwa  Petri'* is 


tical  with  one  whioh  has  been  repeatedly  published 
(e.  f.  by  Blckell  In  his  Oeseh.  dea  Kirekmrechts 
OleeMQ,  1848)  as  A2  ^rayol  oi  KXifiMVTOt  koX  koi^mv 
i«rXi|0ta«Tucol  Twr  iyiMV  aviwT^AMr,  and  has  edited 
It  as  such  In  his  Nov.  I\ut.  txtra  Chnonttn  neeptum, 
Vase.  It.  (Ups.  1886),  pp.  98-106.  This  dooumeni  has 
mueh  in  eoeunon  with  Book  ril.  00.  1-90  of  the 
▲postoUeal  Oonstlttttloos  and  ths  test  4  chaptKS  ef 
the  spistls  assribsd  to  Barnabas.  A. 
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ror  the  Utentura  of  the  ittljeet,  eee  QieMkr*i 
E€d,  HisL  toL  i.  $  S7,  and  Winer*!  JKedbAierfr. 
■rt  Pelnu, 

On  the  eriUcd  queitUHis  eonevning  the  epiftlei 
•f  Peter,  the  following  worin  mftj  1^  mentloDed, 
in  eddiUon  to  the  varioas  Introduotioiii  to  the  New 
Teit  (De  Wette,  Credner,  Reuis,  Bieek,  Davkbon, 
Guerieke,  eto.),  works  on  the  hietorj  of  the  Apoe- 
tolie  and  poet-Apottolie  Chuieh  (Neaoder,  Baur, 
8chweglei%  Thiersch,  liuige,  Schaii;  etc.)f  and  the 
ConimenUries:  K.  T.  liajrerhofl^  ffitt.  aiL  ICm- 
kiituny  m  ilie  petrimteken  Sekrifim,  Hamb.  1835. 
F.  Wiiidiiehttiaim  (Cath.),  Vindieia  Pttrwa,  fU- 
tiib.  KMKS.  Arte,  in  the  ThtoL  Stmd.  u,  KriL  bj 
Seyler  (lSa*J,  pp.  44-70)  and  Bleek  (1886,  pp. 
lOSl-1072).  Baur,  Dtr  ertU  pttiimscke  Britf,  in 
the  Theol.  Jahrh,  1866,  pp.  193-340.  "  J.  Q." 
On  the  EputUt  of  Peters  two  elaborate  arte,  in 
Kitto*g  Journal  of  Sacred  LUerature  for  Jan.  and 
Jttlj,  1801,  the  latter  rektii^  to  the  Sd  EpieUe, 
and  the  apocryphal  writingi  aseribed  to  Peter, 
a  WeiM,  Die  pttrimeeht  Fraye,  in  the  TheoL 
SM.  u.  KriL  for  1865,  pp.  610-657  (let  Epiit), 
and  1666,  pp.  255-^06  (2d  EpUt.).  £.  R.  Kaueh, 
Bettung  dtr  Oriyinaiitdt  det  erUen  Bribes  des 
Jp.  Peti-UM^  in  Winer's  Neuee  hit  Joum,  d. 
iUoL  JM.  (1828),  viiL  885-442.  E.  Leoouitie, 
8mr  in  prem.  ep.  de  Pierre^  Gen.  1839. 

On  the  Second  Kpistle  of  Peter  in  particuhur, 
ne  F.  A.  L.  Nietsache,  £p.  Petri  pottmior  Aueluri 
auo  vindicatn,  Upk  1785.  C.  C  flatt,  Oenuma 
eeeundoB  Ep.  Petri  origo  denuo  defendUur^  Tub. 
1806.  J.  C.  W.  Dahl,  Oe  av6trrcf  £p.  Petr, 
poaterivrit  aique  Juda^  Boat.  1807,  4to.  {Pro,) 
E.  A.  Riehter,  De  Oriyine  potter,  Ep,  Petri  ex 
Ep.  Jydoe  repttendni^  Vit.  1810,  4to.  Ulknann,  see 
•ote  5,  p.  8459.  H.  Olahauaen,  De  InUy,  et  Au^ 
thmU.  potttriorie  Petri  EpigL.,  Regfom.  1822-23, 
4to,  reprinted  in  his  Opuec.  A&uL^  and  trsnshted, 
with  an  introduction,  by  B.  B.  Edwsids  in  the 
BibL  RepoeUfn-y  for  July  and  Oct  1836  (toL  viu.). 
E.  Moutier,  La  ^  ep.de  P.  et  ceUe  de  Jude  tont 
anUUntiquee,  Strasb.  1829.  P.  E.  Pioot,  JUcher- 
ekea  mtr  ta  ^  ep.  de  Pitney  (^.  1829.  (Piv.) 
J.  A.  DeliUe,  Autheniie  tie  la  2«  ep.  de  Pietrt, 
Strasb.  1835.  (Pro.)  H.  Magnus,  Axrim.  c/e  Tow- 
tUnL  de  la  2»  ep.de  Pien-e,  Strasb.  1835.  ( Con. ) 
A.  JU  C.  Heydenreich,  Ein  Wort  aw  Vertheitkyuny 
I  Aechlheit  des  2«»  £r.  Petri,  Herbom,  1837. 
L.  Andemars,  I^a  ^  ep.  de  Pierre,  Gen.  1838. 
{Con.)  A.  L.  Daunias,  Inlrod,  criL  <k  /a  2«  ep.  de 
P.  Strasb.  1845.    {Con.) 

For  references  to  the  more  important  general 
eommentaries  which  include  the  Epistles  of  Peter, 
see  the  artide  John,  Fibst  Epistle  op,  vol.  il.  p. 
1441  a.  Among  the  special  commentaries,  pasxing 
by  earlisr  works,  we  may  notice  those  of  Semler, 
^araphroMf  etc.  in  Ep.  I.  Petri,  Hal.  1783 ;  in 
Ep.  II.  Petn  el  Ep.  Judat,  ibid.  1784.  Moms, 
PredecU.  in  Joe.  et  Petri  Epp.,  Lips.  1794.  C 
cr.  Hensler,  Der  1*  Br.  Petri  Qbere.,  mil  einetn 
Kommeniar,  Sulzb.  1813.  J.  J.  Hettinger,  Ej^. 
facobi  et  Petri  I.  cum  Vert.  Germ,  et  Comm. 
LaL,  Lips.  1815.  W.  Steiger,  Der  ertU  Brief 
Petri  .  .  .  amydegt,  BerL  1832,  trans,  by  P.  Fair- 
Mim,  2  vols.  Edinb.  1836  {Bibl  Cab.  vols.  xiU., 
dv.).  Wiesinger,  Der  {•Br.  d,  Ap.  Petnu  er- 
kidrt,  Ronigsb.  1850,  and  Der  2«  Br.  d.  Petnttu. 
I  Br.  d,  Judift,  ibid.  186-^  (Bd.  vi.  Abth.  2  and  3 
it  Okhausens  BUd.  Comm.).  T.  Sehott,  Der 
l«  Bri^  Petri  erkUlrt,  Erlang.  1861,  and  />er 
¥Br,P,u.d,Br  JwdH  erkldrt,  ibid.  1863.     De 
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Watte,  Kmm  EriL  dtr  Britf*  da  Petrm$,Jmim 
u,  Jacobm,  8>  Am§g,  bearh.  eon  B.  BtJttmm 
Leipa.  1865  (Bd.  Ui  Abth.  i.  of  Us  £w^.  Bma^ 
buok).  J.  E.  Hnther,  KriL  exey.  HemA.  «fr.  d 
1.  Britf  de*  Petnm,  dm  Br.eL  Jwdm,  u.  d,  % 
Br.  d.  Peinu,  8d  ed.  Gottit^.  1867  (Abth.  dL  of 
Meyer's  Kommmtar).  FrMimtiUer,  Die  Britfe 
Petri  u.  d.  Br.  JuOd,  theoL-komileL  5ear6eto» 
2«  Aufl.  BMflMd,  1861  (TheU  xIt.  of  Lange*a  Bi- 
belwerk);  translated,  with  additioDS,  by  J.  I. 
Mombort,  N.  T.  1867,  as  part  of  vol  ix.of  Ui^*e 
Commmtmy,  edited  by  Dr.  Sefaaff.  W.  O.  Diel- 
lein,  /)sr  2*  Br.  Petri,  BerL  1851.  (UnerttieaL) 
F.  Steinfoss,  Der  9^  Br.  d.  Jp.  Petrm,  Best. 
1868.  In  English,  we  also  have  Abp.  Lsighton'a 
Praetieal  CommmUary  on  ike  Firat  Ep.  ofPtter, 
in  numerous  «dilioiis  (highly  esteenied);  BarMi*a 
Notet  (Epietlea  ofJamte,  Peter,  Jokn,  ami  Jwdn, 
N.  Y.  1847):  John  Brown,  Aspos.  /Ksodhtsss  on 
the  Fim  Episde  of  Si.  Peter,  2d  ed.  2  volt. 
Edinb.  1849,  8vo  (reprinted  in  1  voL,  N.  T.);  J. 
F.  Demaie^t^  Trane.  and  Eapotition  of  the  Fir&t 
Ep.  of  Peter,  N.  Y.  1851;  Comm.  on  the  Second 
Ep.  of  Peter,  N.  Y.  1865;  and  Dr.  John  Uffie» 
Lectures  on  the  Fird  and  Second  EpiaOes  ^/*e- 
ter,  N.  Y.  1869,  embrMing  a  new  tianslaftioB  «f 
the  epistles,  and  a  eommsntary  both  critical  and 
practkaL  Of  the  commentaries  named  above  the 
most  valuable  are  those  of  De  Wette,  Hotfaer, 
and  Wiesinger.  See  ftirther  the  literature  reigned 
to  under  Judb,  &i8tlb  op. 

On  the  doctrine  of  the  epietles  of  Pder,  in  addi- 
tk>n  to  the  worin  on  BU»lieal  theokgy  by  Neander 
Reuss,  Lutterbeek,  Meesncr,  Sehmid,  Leehkr,  and 
Baor,  reArred  to  under  Jomi,  Gospbl  of,  vol  it 
p.  1489  0,  see  B.  Weiss,  Der  petriHlseke  Lekr- 
beyriff,  Bert.  1855,  8vo,  and  the  review  by  Baor  in 
the  TheoL  Jahrb.  1856;  also  G.  F.  Simon,  J^mde 
doym.  sur  S,  Pierre,  Strasb.  1858. 

On  the  apocryphal  writings  ascribed  to  Peler 
one  may  eonsolt  Kabridus,  CSd.  apocr.  If  cm  Te&- 
tamenii  (ed.  Sda,  1719);  Grabe*s  Bpsfiihyimn,  vol. 
i.  (ed.  alt  1714);  Hschendorf's  Ada  Apoetolonum 
Apocrypha  (1851);  and  Hilgenield's  Nunan  TeaL 
extra  Cnnanem  recqftum,  Faae.  Iv.  (1866).  Oed- 
iier*8  speculations  about  the  Gospel  of  Peter  in  his 
Beitrdye  tur  Eint.  in  die  bUd.  Sckriflen,  Bd.  L 
(1882),  are  completely  demolished  by  Mr.  Norton, 
in  a  Note  to  vol  i.  of  hb  Genmneness  of  the  Gen- 
ptls,  1st  ed.  (Best  1837),  pp.  ceuxiL-odv.  (not 
reprinted  In  the  2d  ed.  of  that  work).  A. 


PBTHAHFAH  (njqn? :   ♦enrfa; 
^eBtta'  Phet^a).    L  A  priest,  over  the  19th  eount 
in  the  reign  of  David  (1  Chr.  xxiv.  16). 

a.  («t6cfa;  [Vat.  «a8«ua;  Ales,  ♦effw;  FA. 
^aaia-]  PhttKA*,  Phathakia.)  A  Lento  in  the 
time  of  Eara,  who  had  msrried  a  foreign  wife  (Eir. 
z.  28).  He  is  probably  the  same  who,  with  othera 
of  his  tribe,  eondocted  the  eolemn  servioe  oo  tUt 
occasion  of  the  fost,  when  •*  the  seed  of  Israel  sefK 
■rated  themselves  from  all  strangers  **  (!^eh.  is.  5), 
though  bis  name  does  not  appear  among  those  who 
sealed  the  covenant  (Neh.  z.). 

3.  («a8ata;  [Vat.  na8aia  ;  FA.  tloBeta:]  Pna- 
thahia.)  The  son  of  Meshnaheel  and  desceudani 
of  Zerah  the  son  of  Judah  (Neh.  zL  24),  who  was 
**  at  the  kuig*s  hand  in  all  matteir  wooeniing  the 
people.*'  T1ie<«king**lMnia  ezplaiaedbyBasU 
to  be  Darius:  '*  he  was  an  aseoeiste  hi  the  eouM 
of  the  Ung  Darius  ibr  all  natters  ailbotlng  the  pa» 
pis,  to  sp«ik  to  Ihe  king  eooesmlqg  these.' 
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PB'THOB  (Vn?:  ^Mou/fdi  [Alex.  Ba- 
lMf«:  oHoIum;  in  Deut,  LXX.  tad  VtUg.  om.]), 
ft  town  of  Mfltopotamifi  whtre  Balaam  mided  (Nam. 
nli.  5(  Ueut.  xziii.  4).  Its  position  is  wholly  ud- 
kDOwn.  W.  L.  B. 

PBTHU'BL  (bwn? :   Ba9oiHiM  Phahut). 

The  fiftthcr  of  the  prophet' Joel  (Joel  i.  1). 
*  The  prophet's  name  was  not  unoommon  (Joel), 
aod  the  addition  of  the  fiUher's  name  distinguished 
him  from  otliers  who  hore  it.    The  name  is  prob- 

ftlily  z=9  bwn^,  mnn  of  God  (Furst,  (Ses. ).     H. 

PBUL'THAI  [3syl.]  ("»nVy?  [wages  of 
JeJufvah]:  ^tXoBi',  Alex.  ^oWaBii  PhoUathi). 
Properly  "  Penliethai;  *'  the  eighth  son  of  Obed- 
•dom  (1  Chr.  xxvL  6). 

PUA'ATH  MO'AB  ([Vat]  «9a\ci  Mwil$€is; 
[Rom.]  Alex,  ^ood  Mmafi'*  Phoemo)^  1  Esdr.  ▼. 
11=bPahatr  Moab.  In  this  passage  thenamber 
(2812)  agrees  with  that  hi  Eoa  and  disagrees  with 
Ntfoamiah. 

PHACAHETH  (♦axo^^a;  Alex.  ^oKoptBi 
SncAare<A)=:PocHBRSTH  of  Zebaim  (1  Esdr.  v. 
84). 

PHAI'SUB  [2  syl.]  («a((ro^p;  Alex,  ^cuffov^ 
Fotere).  Pashub,  the  priestly  fiunily  (1  Esdr. 
ix.  22). 

PHALDAI^S  [8  syl]  («aX8aror;  [Vat. 
^aXaSatos'-]  Faldtu$)  =:Vm>AiAH  4  (1  Esdr  ix. 
44). 

PHALE'AS  [properly  Phal^as]  («a^a4ot: 
fftUu)  s  Padon  (1  Esdr.  r.  29). 

PHAXEG  («<Ufir  [or  ♦oA^ic,  Elx.,  Tisch.]  : 
Phakg).     Pelko  the  son  of  Eber  (Lulie  ill.  36). 

PHALXU  (W^9  [ditHnguiaked]:  ^aK\6s; 
Alfii. ^etWovSi  PhaUu),  FbBxl  the  son  of  Keuben 
Is  so  called  in  the  A.  V.  of  (jen.  xlvi.  9. 

PHALTI  0^^9  [deUveranee  of  Jthovah]: 

U\rU  [Vat  «aXrfi:]  PhaUi),  The  son  of 
Laish  of  GaUim,  to  whom  Saol  gave  Miehal  in  mar- 
riage after  his  mad  jealoosy  had  driten  David  forth 
ss  an  outlaw  (1  Sun.  xxr.  44).  In  2  Sam.  ili.  15 
he  is  ealled  Phalheu  Ewald  {Getck,  iti.  129) 
niggests  that  this  forced  marriage  was  a  piece  of 
policy  on  the  part  of  Saul  to  attach  Phalti  to  his 
house.  With  the  exception  of  this  brief  mention 
of  his  name,  and  the  touching  little  episode  in 
2  Sam.  iii.  16,  nothing  more  is  heard  of  Phalti. 
ICchai  is  tliere  restored  to  David.  **  Her  husband 
went  with  her  along  weeping  behind  her  to  Bahu- 
rim/*  and  there,  in  obedience  to  Abner*p  abrupt 
command,  "  (io,  return,**  he  tnnis  and  dnappears 
ftom  the  scene. 

PHALTIEL  (^S''9^Q.[<Wtrerojice  ofJe- 

kowih] :  ^a\Tifi\ ;  Phaldtt).  TIm  same  as  PRAi;n 
(2  Sam.  iii.  15). 

PHANUIBL  {^€Ufov4iM  Pkanuel).  The 
alher  of  Anna,  the  prophetess  of  the  tribe  of  Aser 
ILoke  ii.  86). 

PHAB'AOIM  («ttMir^At*  ^^o*  ««pa«ffifi: 
Famm).  The  **sonB  or  Pharaoiu  were  among 
Ihs  servants  of  the  Temple  who  retmrsd  with  Ze- 
<«bbabel,  aeoordlog  to  the  list  bi  1  Esdr.  v.  81. 
%o  eocresponding  name  is  found  in  the  panUel 
oi  Bam  and  Nebemlah. 
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PHA'BAOH   [proa.  fTro]  (T^V^^  :    ^9- 

G]/Ai  Phnrao\  the  common  title  of  the  nativr 
ngs  of  Egypt  in  the  Bible,  corresponding  to 
P-KA  or  PU-RA,  "the  San,"  of  the  hieroglyph, 
ics.  'I1iis  identification,  respecting  wh'ch  there 
can  be  no  doubt,  is  due  to  the  I>uke  of  Northum- 
berUnd  and  General  Felix  (Rawlinson's  Herod,  Ii. 
293).     It  has  been  supposed  that  the  original  was 

the  same  as  the  Coptic  OTpO  » the  king,*'  with 

the  article,  nSOTpO,4<>'^pO  9  but  tils 
word  appears  not  to  have  been  written,  Judgitg 
from  the  eridence  of  the  hi^yptian  inscriptions  ai.d 
writings,  in  the  times  to  which  the  Scriptures  i^ 
ttse.  The  ooi\)eoture  arose  from  the  idea  that  Pha 
raoh  must  ngnify,  instead  of  merely  implying^ 
**  king,"  a  mistake  occasioned  by  a  too  iropUcH 
confidence  in  the  exactness  of  ancient  writers  (Jo- 
seph. Ant  vm.  6,  §  2;  Euseb.  ed.  Seal  p.  20, 
V.  1). 

By  the  ancient  Egyptians  the  king  was  called 
"the  Sun,'*  as  the  representative  on  earth  of  the 
god  RA,  or  (*  the  Sun.**  It  was  probably  on  this 
account  that  more  than  one  of  tbe-  Pharaohs  bear 
in  the  nomen,  in  the  second  royal  ring,  the  title 
ii  ruler  of  HeliopoUs,"  the  city  of  Ba,  HAK-AN, 
as  in  the  case  of  Rameses  III.,  a  distinction  sbsied 
though  in  an  inferior  degree,  if  we  may  judge  from 
the  frequency  of  the  corresponding  title,  by  lliebea, 
but  by  scaxoely  any  other  city.o  One  of  the  most 
common  regal  titln,  that  which  almost  always  pro- 
cedes  the  nomen,  is  *'  Son  of  the  Sun,**  SA-RA. 
The  prenomm,  in  the  fint  royal  ring,  rsgularij 
commences  with  a  diic,  the  charactor  which  repre- 
sents the  sun,  and  this  name  which  the  king  took 
on  his  accession,  thus  comprises  the  title  Pharaoh: 
for  instance,  the  prenomen  of  Psaromitichus  II.,  the 
succeisor  of  Necho,  is  RA-NUFR-HAT,  *«  Pha- 
raoh **  or  •*  Ra  of  the  good  heart.'*  In  the  period 
before  the  Vlth  dynasty,  when  there  was  but  a 
single  ring,  the  use  of  the  word  RA  was  not  inv»- 
rial>]e,  many  names  not  commencing  with  it,  as 
SHUFU  or  KHUFU,  the  king  of  the  IVth  dy- 
nasty  who  built  the  Great  Pyramid.  It  is  difficult 
to  determine,  in  rendering  these  names,  whether 
the  khig  or  the  divinity  be  meant:  perhaps  in  royal 
names  no  distinction  is  intended,  both  Phaiiioh 
and  Ra  being  meant 

The  word  Pharaoh  occurs  generally  in  the  Bible 
and  always  in  the  Pentateuch,  with  no  addition, 
for  the  king  of  Egypt  Sometimes  (he  title  "  king 
of  Egypt  *'  follows  it,  and  in  the  cases  of  the  last 
two  native  kings  mentioned,  the  prr>per  name  is 
added,  Pharaoh-Necho,  Pharaob-Uophre,  with 
sometimes  the  further  addition  '*  king  (or  the  king) 
of  Egypt."  It  is  remsrkable  that  Shishak  and 
Zerah  (if,  as  we  believe,  the  second  wen  a  king  of 
Egypt),  and  the  Ethiopians  So  and  Tirhaknh,  are 
never  distinctly  called  Pharaoh  (the  mention  of  a 
Phaiaoh  during  the  time  of  the  Ethiopians  prob- 
ably referring  to  the  Egyptian  Sethos),  sod  that 
the  latter  were  foreigners  and  the  former  of  foreigii 
extraction. 

As  seversl  kbiga  an  only  mentioned  by  the  title 
*'  Pharaoh  **  in  the  Bible,  it  is  importsnt  to  en- 
deavor to  diseriminate  them.  We  shaU  tbeniora 
hen  state  what  is  known  respecting  them  hi  order, 

a  The  kings  who  bear  the  foimer  title  are  ehli^y  ef 
the  nama  Bsmsuss,  "  Bom  of  Ba,"  the  god  of  Ballop 
olli«  which  renders  the  title  espedaUy  ipproBtiale^ 
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■dding  an  acoooot  of  tbe  two  Fhanolu  whoie 
proper  naoies  follow  the  title. 

1.  Tkt  Pharuoli  of  Abraham,  —  Tbe  Scripture 
Damtive  does  not  aflbrd  ua  anjr  dear  indications 
lor  the  identification  of  the  Pharaoh  of  Abraham. 
At  the  time  at  which  the  patriarch  went  into 
Egypt,  according  to  Hake's  as  well  as  Ussher's 
ebronologj,  it  is  generally  held  that  the  country, 
or  at  least  Lower  Egypt,  was  ruled  by  the  Shepherd 
kings,  of  whom  the  fint  and  most  powerful  line  was 
the  XVth  dynasty,  the  undoubted  territories  of 
which  would  be  first  entered  by  one  coming  from 
the  east  Manetho  relates  that  Saktis,  the  head 
of  this  line,  established  at  Anuria,  the  Zoan  of  the 
Bible,  on  the  eastern  frontier,  what  appears  to  have 
been  a  great  permanent  camp,  at  which  he  resided 
fcr  part  of  each  year.  [Zoan.]  It  is  noticeable 
that  Sarah  seems  to  have  been  taken  to  Pharaoh's 
house  immediately  after  the  coming  of  Abniham ; 
and  if  this  were  not  so,  yet,  on  account  of  his  fiocks 
and  herds,  the  patriarch  could  scarcely  have  gone 
beyond  the  part  of  the  country  which  was  always 
more  or  less  occupied  by  nomad  tribes.  It  is  also 
probable  that  Pharaoh  gave  Abraham  camels,  for 
we  read,  that  Pharaoh  "  entreated  Abraro  well  for 
Sarah's  sake:  and  he  had  sheep,  and  oxen,  and  he 
asses,  and  mensenrants,  and  maidservants,  and  she 
asses,  and  camels  "  (Gen.  xii.  16),  where  it  appears 
that  this  property  was  the  gift  of  Pharaoh,  and  the 
circumstance  that  the  patriarch  afterwaids  held  an 
Egyptian  bondwoman,  Hagar,  confirms  the  infier- 
oioe.  If  so,  the  present  of  camels  would  aigue 
that  this  Pharaoh  was  a  Shepherd  king,  for  no 
evidence  has  been  found  in  the  sculptures,  paint- 
ings, and  inscriptions  of  Egypt,  that  in  the  Ph»> 
nonie  ages  tbe  camel  was  used,  or  even  known 
there,«  and  this  omission  can  be  best  explained  by 
the  supposition  that  the  animal  was  hateftil  to  the 
Egyptians  as  of  great  value  to  their  enemies  the 
Shepherds. 

The  date  at  which  Abraham  visited  Egypt  (ao- 
eording  to  the  chronology  we  hold  most  probable), 
was  atout  b.  c.  2081,  which  would  accord  with  the 
time  of  Salatis,  the  head  of  the  XVth  dynasty,  ao- 
eording  to  our  reckoning. 

8.  Tht  Phtrotth  of  Joteph.-^ The  history  of 
Joseph  contains  many  particulars  as  to  the  Plia- 
raoh  whose  minister  he  became.  We  first  hear  of 
him  as  tlie  arbitrary  master  who  imprisoned  his 
two  sen-ants,  and  thaD,on  his  birthday-feast,  rein- 
stated the  one  and  hanged  the  other.  We  next 
read  of  his  dreams,  how  he  consulted  the  magicians 
and  wise  men  of  t^icypt,  and  on  their  fiuling  to  in- 
terpret them,  by  the  advice  of  the  chief  of  the  cup- 
bevers,  sent  for  .Joseph  from  the  prison,  and  after 
he  had  heard  his  interpretation  and  counsel,  chose 
him  as  governor  of  the  country,  taking,  as  it 
leems,  the  advice  of  his  servants.  The  sudden  ad- 
faneement  of  a  despised  stranger  to  the  higliest 
place  under  the  khig  is  important  as  showing  his 
sbsolnte  power  and  manner  of  governing.  From 
Jiis  time  we  read  mora  of  Joseph  than  of  Phanoh. 
^e  aie  tokl,  however,  that  Pharaoh  liberally  re- 
eved Joseph*8  kindred,  allowing  them  to  dwdl  in 
tbe  land  of  Goshen,  vriiere  he  had  cattle.  Tbe  hut 
mention  tn  a  Pharaoh  in  Joseph  *s  history  is  in  the 
aeeount  of  the  death  and  burial  of  Jacob.  It  has 
been  soppjsed  from  the  foUowing  passage  that  the 


a  hi«r»> 


•  ft  has  been  srronsonsly  anseiled  that 
llrpMe  representing  tba  bead  and  neek  «f 
ion  the  iD^pHsB  bcbobsbIs. 
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position  of  Joseph  had  then  become  ehan|ed.  <«J^ 
seph  spake  unto  the  house  of  Pharaoh,  sayiqg,  If 
now  I  have  found  grace  in  your  eyes,  speak,  I  pray 
you,  in  the  can  of  Pharaoh,  saying.  My  Esther  mada 
me  swear,  saying,  Lo,  1  die:  in  my  grave  wliich  I 
have  digged  for  me  in  the  land  of  Canaan,  there 
shalt  thou  bury  me.  Mow  therefore  let  me  go  up^ 
I  pray  thee,  and  bury  m)  fiither,  and  I  will  oome 
again.  And  Pharaoh  said,  Go  up  and  bury  thy 
father,  according  as  he  made  thee  swear  "  (Gen.  L 
4-6).  The  acoount  of  the  embalming  of  Jaool*,  in 
which  we  are  told  that  "  Joseph  commanded  his 
servants  the  i)hysicians  to  embalm  his  fiither**  (ver 
2),  shows  the  positkm  of  Joseph,  which  is  more  dis- 
tinctly proved  by  the  narrative  of  tbe  subsequent 
journey  ijito  Palestine.  *'  And  Joseph  went  np  to 
bury  his  father:  and  with  him  went  up  all  the  ser- 
vants of  Pharaoh,  the  dden  of  his  house,  and  all 
the  elders  of  tbe  knd  of  Egypt,  and  all  the  boose  of 
Joseph,  and  hia  brethren,  and  his  fotlMr's  hni— i 
only  their  little  ones,  and  their  floeksi  and  their 
herds,  they  left  in  the  land  of  Goshen.  And  then 
went  up  with  him  both  chariots  and  horsemen :  and 
it  was  a  very  great  company'*  (7-9).  To  make 
such  an  expedition  as  this,  with  peihaps  risk  of  a 
hostile  encounter,  would  no  doubt  require  special 
permission,  and  firom  Joseph's  wlx^  history  we  can 
understand  that  he  would  have  hesitated  to  ask  a 
favor  for  himself,  while  it  is  most  natural  that  he 
should  have  esplained  that  he  had  no  further  mo- 
tive in  the  journey.  The  tdur  of  his  brethren  that 
after  their  father's  death  he  would  take  vengeaaea 
on  them  for  their  former  cruelty,  and  his  declara- 
tion that  he  would  nourish  them  and  their  little 
ones,  prove  he  still  held  a  high  position.  His  dying 
charge  does  not  indicate  that  the  pawcuti<Mi  had 
then  oommenced,  and  that  it  had  not  seems  quite 
dear  from  the  narrative  at  the  beginning  of  Ex- 
odus. It  thus  appears  that  Joseph  retained  hia 
position  until  Jacob's  death;  and  it  is  therefore 
probable,  nothing  being  stated  to  the  contrary, 
that  the  Pharaoh  who  made  Joseph  govenxM*  was 
on  the  throne  during  the  time  that  he  seems  to 
have  held  ofifice,  twenty-sk  yean.  We  may  sap> 
pose  that  the  **new  king"  ** which  knew  not  Jo- 
seph "  (Ex.  i.  8)  was  hcsid  of  a  new  dynasty.  It 
is  very  unlikely  that  he  was  the  immediate  auooea- 
sor  of  this  Pharaoh,  as  the  inter^-al  from  the  ap- 
pointment of  the  governor  to  the  bcgiiniing  of  the 
oppression  wis  not  less  than  dghty  yeara,  and  prob- 
ably much  more. 

llie  chief  points  for  the  identification  of  the  line 
to  which  this  Pharaoh  belonged,  arc  that  he  waa  a 
despotic  monarch,  ruling  all  Egypt,  who  followed 
Egyptian  customs,  but  did  not  hesitate  to  set  them 
aside  when  he  thought  fit;  that  he  seems  to  have 
desired  to  gain  complete  power  over  the  tigyptiana; 
and  that  he  fiivored  stratigers.  These  particulan 
certainly  i4>pear  to  lend  support  to  the  idea  that 
he  was  an  Egyptianised  foreigner  rather  than  an 
Egyptian;  and  M.  Mariette's  recent  discoiviea  at 
Zoan,  or  Avaris,  have  positively  settled  wliat  was 
the  great  difficulty  to  most  scholars  in  the  way  ol 
this  view,  for  it  has  been  ascertained  that  tbe  Shsp- 
heids,  of  at  least  one  dynasty,  were  s^  thoroughly 
Egyptianixed  that  they  executed  mofiuments  S  ac 
Egyptian  chaneter,  dififering  akme  in  a  pecBliarity 
of  style.  Before,  however,  we  state  the  main  heads 
of  argument  in  iavor  of  the  idea  that  tbe  Phanoh 
of  Joseph  waa  a  Shepherd,  it  will  be  well  to  maa* 
lion  the  grounds  of  tbe  theories  that  make  him  « 
Egyptian.    Bano  Booaen  luppoaed  that  hi  wm 
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l.f  the  head  of  the  Xllth  dyMstjf  on 
■eeoontof  the  mention  in  a  hiero^jf  hie  inflcription 
of  *  &mioe  in  that  king't  reign,  litis  identifica- 
tion, altfaoagh  receiving  some  support  from  the 
statement  of  Herodotus,  that  SewMtris,  a  name  rea- 
sonably traceable  to  Sesertesen,  dhided  the  land 
and  raised  his  chief  reveuue  from  the  rent  pdd  by 
the  holders,  roust  be  abandoned,  since  the  calamity 
recorded  does  not  i^prooeh  Joseph's  fiiniine  in  char- 
acter, and  as  the  age  is  almost  certainly  too  remote. 
Aecording  to  our  reckoning  this  king  began  to  retgn 
about  B.  c.  2080,  and  Baron  Bunsen  places  him 
mueh  earlier,  so  that  this  idea  is  not  tenable,  unless 
we  take  the  long  chronology  of  the  Judges,  and 
hold  the  sojourn  in  Egypt  to  have  lasted  430  years. 
If  we  take  the  Rabbinical  date  of  the  Exodus,  Jo- 
seph's Pharaoh  would  hare  beeu  a  king  of  the 
XVnith  dynasty,  unless,  with  Bunsen,  we 
lengthen  the  Hebrew  chronology  before  the  Ex- 
odus aa  arbitrarily  as,  in  adopting  that  date,  we 
shorten  it  after  the  Exodus.  To  the  idea  that  this 
king  was  of  the  XVHlth  dynasty  there  is  this  ob- 
jection, which  we  hold  to  be  fotal,  that  the  roonu- 
ments  of  that  line,  often  recording  the  evmts  of 
afanoet  e^'ery  year,  present  no  trace  of  the  remark- 
able circumstances  of  Joseph's  rule.  Whether  we 
take  Ussher's  or  Hales's  date  of  the  Exodus,  Jo- 
seph's government  would  fall  before  the  XVUith 
djnutjf  and  during  the  Shepheid  period.  (By 
the  Shepherd  period  is  generally  understood  the 
period  after  the  Xllth  dynusty  and  before  the 
XVnfth,  during  which  the  foreigners  were  domi- 
nant over  Egypt,  although  it  is  possible  that  they 
already  held  part  of  the  country  at  an  earlier  time. ) 
If,  discarding  the  idea  that  Joseph's  Pharaoh  was 
an  Egyptian,  we  turn  to  the  old  view  that  he  was 
one  of  the  Shepherd  kings,  a  view  almost  inevitable 
if  we  infer  that  he  rulml  during  the  Shepherd  pe- 
rkid,  we  are  struck  with  the  fitness  of  all  the  circum- 
i^anoes  of  the  BibHoal  narrative.  These  foreign 
rulers,  or  at  least  some  of  them,  were  Egyptianis^, 
yet  the  account  of  Blanetho,  if  we  somewhat  lessen 
the  coloring  that  we  may  suppose  national  hatred 
gave  it,  is  now  shown  to  lie  conect  in  making  them 
disregard  the  laws  and  religion  of  the  country  they 
had  subdued.  They  were  evidently  powerful  mili- 
tary despots.  As  foreigners  ruling  what  was 
treated  as  a  conquered  country,  if  not  actunlly  won 
by  foroe  of  anus,  they  would  have  encouraged  for- 
eign settlers,  particukrly  in  their  own  especial  re- 
gion in  the  east  of  Lower  Egypt,  where  the  Pha- 
raoh of  Joseph  seems  to  have  had  cattle  (Qen.  xlvii. 
6,  6).  It  is  very  unlikely,  unless  we  suppose  a 
special  interposition  of  Providence,  tliat  an  Egyp- 
tian Pharaoh,  with  the  acquiescence  of  his  counsel- 
on,  should  have  chosen  a  Hebrew  slave  as  his  chief 
officer  of  state.  It  is  stated  by  Eusebius  that  the 
Pharaoh  to  whom  Jacob  came  was  the  Shepherd 
Apophls;  and  although  it  may  be  replied  that  this 
Identification  was  simply  a  result  of  the  acyustraent 
>f  the  dynasties  to  his  view  of  Hebrew  chonology, 
it  should  be  observed  that  he  seems  to  have  altered 
the  very  dynasty  of  Apophis,  both  in  its  number 
(making  it  the  XYIIth  instead  of  the  XVth),  and 
ki  its  duration,  as  though  he  were  convinced  that 
Oils  king  was  really  the  Pharaoh  of  Joseph,  and 
unst  therefore  be  brought  to  his  time.  Apophis 
Wkmged  tn  the  XVth  dynasty,  which  was  certainly 
ti  Sluipherds,  and  the  most  powerful  foreign  line, 
far  tt  seems  clear  that  there  was  at  least  one  if  not 
l«PO  more.  This  dynasty,  acoording  to  our  view  of 
ym<hii  ehronotegy,  ruled  for  either  984  years 
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;  (AfHcanus),  or  il59  years  10  months  (JosspbnaX 
from  about  b.  o.  2080.  If  Hales  s  ehrouNOgy, 
which  we  would  slightly  modify,  be  correct,  the 
government  of  Joseph  fell  under  tibis  d}-na8ty,  [and,J 
commencing  about  a.  c.  1876,  which  would  be  dur- 
ing the  v^gn  of  the  last  but  one  or  perhaps  the  last 
king  of  the  dynasty,  was  possibly  in  the  time  of 
Apophis,  who  ended  the  line  according  to  Africa- 
nus.  It  is  to  be  remarked  that  this  dynasty  is  said 
to  have  been  of  Phoenicians,  and  if  so  was  probably 
of  a  stock  predominantly  Shemite,  a  drcumstausa 
in  perfect  accordance  with  what  we  know  of  the 
government  and  character  of  Joseph's  Pharsob, 
whose  aot  in  making  Joseph  his  chief  minister  finds 
its  parallels  in  Shemite  history,  and  in  that  of  ni- 
tions  which  derived  their  customs  fiN>m  Shemitoi 
An  Egyptian  king  would  scarcely  give  so  high  • 
place  to  any  but  a  native,  and  that  of  the  military 
or  priestly  dass;  but,  as  already  remarked,  thia 
may  have  been  due  to  divine  inteiposition. 

I1iis  king  appears,  as  hss  been  already  shown, 
to  have  reigned  horn  Jos^h's  i4>pointment  (or, 
periiaps,  somewhat  earlier,  since  he  was  already 
on  the  throne  when  he  imprisoned  his  servants), 
until  Jacob's  death,  a  period  of  at  least  twenty- 
six  years,  from  e.  o.  dr.  1876  to  1850,  and  to 
have  been  the  fifth  or  sixth  king  of  the  XVth  dy- 
nasty. 

a.  The  Pharaoh  of  the  Oppreuion,  — The  first 
persecutor  of  the  Israelites  may  be  distinguished  as 
the  Pharaoh  of  the  Oppression,  flwm  the  second, 
the  Pharaoh  of  the  Exodus,  especially  m  he  com- 
menced, and  probably  long  carried  on,  the  persecu- 
tiou.  Here,  as  in  the  case  of  Joseph's  Pharaoh, 
there  has  heea  difference  of  opinion  as  to  the  line 
to  which  the  oppressor  betonged.  The  general 
riew  is  that  he  was  an  Egyptian,  and  this  at  first 
sight  is  a  probable  inference  from  the  narrative,  if 
the  line  under  which  the  Israelites  were  protected 
be  supposed  to  have  been  one  of  Shepherds.  The 
Bibli«d  history  here  seems  to  Justify  clearer  deduc- 
tions than  befbre.  We  read  that  .loseph  and  his 
brethren  and  that  generation  died,  and  that  the 
Israelites  multiplied  and  became  very  mighty  and 
filled  the  hmd.  Of  the  events  of  the  interval  be- 
tween Jacob's  death  ahd  the  oppression  we  know 
almost  nothing;  but  the  cabmity  to  ICphralm's 
house,  in  the  slaughter  of  his  sons  by  the  men  of 
(}ath,  bom  as  it  seems  in  £^ypt  [BkkiahJ,  ren- 
ders it  probable  that  the  Israelites  had  become  a 
tributary  tribe,  settled  in  Goshen,  and  beginning 
to  show  that  warlike  vigor  that  is  so  strong  a  fotH- 
tnre  in  the  character  of  Abraham,  that  is  not  want 
iug  in  Jacob's,  and  that  fitted  their  posterity  fci 
the  conquest  of  Oanaan.  The  beginning  of  the  op> 
pression  is  thus  narrated:  **  Now  there  arose  a ne« 
king  over  I^ypt,  which  knew  not  Joseph  "  ( Ex.  i.  8) 
The  expression,  ** a  new  king"  (coiup.  •^snrthfi 
king,"  Acts  vii.  18),  does  not  necessitate  the  idea 
of  a  change  of  dynasty,  but  fiivors  it.  The  nexl 
two  verses  are  extremely  important:  ^  And  he  saii 
nnto  his  people.  Behold,  the  people  of  the  children 
of  Israel  [are]  more  and  mightier  than  we:  come 
on,  let  us  deal  wisely  with  them ;  lest  they  multi- 
ply, and  it  oome  to  pass  that,  when  there  folletfa 
ou«  any  war,  they  join  also  unto  our  enemies,  and 
fight  against  as,  and  [so]  get  them  up  out  of  the 
land"  (9, 10).  Here  it  ia  staled  that  Pharaoh  niM 
a  people  of  smaller  numbers  and  less  strength  thac 
the  Israelites,  whom  he  feared  last  thej  shooldjofai 
with  some  enemies  in  a  possible  war  in  Egypt,  and 
so  leave  the  ooimtry.    In  oidsr  lo  weaksn  the  b 
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rMlitii  he  adopted  a  subtle  poficj  which  is  neit 
related.  **  Therefore  they  did  set  over  them  taak- 
masteiB  to  afflict  them  irith  their  hurdeue.  And 
tbej  built  finr  Pharaoh  tmiure  cities,  Pithom  and 
Haamses  '*  (11 ).  llie  name  of  the  second  of  these 
eities  has  been  considered  a  oKMt  important  point 
of  e^idoice.  'Iliej  multiplied  notwithstanding, and 
the  persecution  apparently  increased.  They  were 
employed  in  liriokmalung  and  other  labor  connected 
with  building,  and  perhapa  also  in  making  pottery 
(Fs.  Ixxxi.  6).  This  bondage  prodacing  no  efiect, 
Pharaoh  commanded  the  two  Hebrew  midwives  to 
kiH  every  male  child  as  it  was  bom;  but  they  de- 
ceived him,  and  the  people  continued  to  incrsase. 
He  then  niade  a  firnh  attempt  to  eolseble  them. 
"And  Pharaoh  charged  all  his  people,  sayuig, 
Evcvy  ion  that  is  bom  ye  shall  oast  into  the  river, 
and  ever}'  daughter  ye  shell  save  alive  **  (22).  How 
long  this  Ust  infamous  command  wa*  in  force  we 
do  not  kiiow,  probably  but  for  a  short  time,  unless 
it  was  coustaiitly  evaded,  otherwise  the  number  of 
the  Israelites  would  have  been  checked.  It  may  be 
remarked  that  Aaron  was  three  years  older  than 
Moees,  so  that  we  might  suppose  that  the  command 
was  issued  after  his  birth:  but  it  must  also  be  ob- 
served Uiat  the  fear  of  the  mother  of  Moms,  at  his 
birth,  may  have  been  because  she  lived  near  a  royal 
residence,  as  appears  from  the  finding  of  the  chiid 
by  Pharaoh's  daughter.  The  story  of  his  exposure 
and  rescue  shows  that  even  the  oppreseor's  daugh- 
ter could  feel  pity,  and  disobey  her  Other's  com- 
mand ;  while  in  her  saving  Moees,  who  was  to  rain 
her  house,  is  seen  the  retributive  justice  that  so 
often  makes  the  tyrant  pass  by  and  even  protect, 
as  Pliaraoh  must  have  done,  tfa«  instrument  of  his 
ftttURj  punishment  The  etymology  of  the  name  of 
Moses  does  not  aid  us:  if  Egyptian,  it  may  have 
been  given  by  a  fbreigner;  if  foreign,  it  may  have 
been  given  by  an  Egyptian  to  a  foreign  child.  It 
is  important  that  Pharaoh's  daughter  adopted  Mo- 
ses as  her  son,  and  that  he  was  taught  in  all  the 
wisdom  of  Rgypt.  The  persecution  continued, 
**  And  it  came  to  pass  in  those  days,  when  Moees 
was  grown,  that  he  went  out  unto  his  brethren,  and 
looked  on  their  burdens:  and  he  spied  an  Egyptian 
smiting  an  Hebrew,  one  of  his  brethren.  And  he 
kK>ked  this  way  and  that  way,  and  when  lie  saw 
that  [there  was]  no  man,  he  slew  the  Egjrptian, 
and  hid  him  in  the  sand"  (ii.  11,  12).  When 
Pharaoh  attempted  to  slay  Moeea,  he  fled  into  the 
land  of  Midian*  From  the  statement  in  Hebrews 
that  he  •'  refused  to  be  called  the  son  of  Phanu>h*s 
daughter ;  rthoosing  rather  to  suffer  affliction  with 
the  people  of  God,  than  to  ei\joy  the  pleasures  of 
sin  for  a  season ;  eeteenjing  the  reproach  of  Christ 
grester  riches  than  the  treasures  in  Egypt"  (zi. 
24-26),  it  is  evident  that  the  adoptkni  was  no  mere 
(bmi,  and  this  is  a  point  of  evidence  not  to  be 
dighted.  While  Moees  was  in  Midian  Pharaoh 
died,  and  the  narrative  implies  that  this  was  shortly 
before  the  events  preceding  the  Esodus. 

This  Pharaoh  hss  been  generally  supposed  to 
have  been  a  king  of  the  XVIIIth  or  XlXth  dy- 
nasty ;  we  bdieve  that  he  was  of  a  line  earlier  than 
either.  'Hie  chief  points  in  the  eridenoe  in  fhvor 
of  tlie  former  opinion  are  the  name  of  the  city  Ba- 
amses,  whence  it  has  been  argued  that  one  of  the 
Dpprsssuii  was  a  king  Bamesss,  and  the  probable 
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change  of  line  The  fiist  king  of  this  name  knows 
was  head  of  the  XlXth  dynasty,  or  last  king  of  the 
XVIIIth.  Acoordmg  to  Manetho's  story  of  the 
Eiodtts,  a  story  so  contradictory  to  historical  truth 
as  scarcely  to  he  worthy  of  mention,  the  Israelites 
left  Egypt  in  the  reign  of  Meiiptah,  who  was  great 
grandson  of  the  first  Rameees,  and  son  and  succes- 
sor of  the  second.  This  king  is  held  by  some 
Egyptologisto  to  have  reigned  about  the  time  ot  the 
Rabbinical  dato  of  the  Exodus,  which  Is  virtoaOy 
the  same  as  that  which  has  been  supposed  to  be 
obtainable  torn  the  genealogies.  There  Is  hovrever 
good  reason  to  pboe  these  kings  much  later;  in 
which  case  Rameees  I.  would  be  the  oppressor; 
but  then  the  building  of  Raamsea  could  not  be 
placed  in  his  reign  without  a  disregard  of  Hebrew 
chronology.  But  the  aigument  that  there  is  no 
earlier  known  king  Rauieses  kMes  much  of  ito 
weight  when  we  hew  in  mind  that  one  of  the  ecu 
of  AJihmes,  head  of  the  XVIIIth  dynasty,  who 
reigned  about  two  hundred  yean  befbre  PsnieesB 
I.,  bore  the  same  name,  besides  that  vety  many 
names  of  kings  of  the  Shepherd  period,  perhapa  o« 
two  whole  dynasties,  are  unknowu.  Against  this 
one  fact,  which  Is  certainly  not  to  be  disr^ardcd, 
we  must  weigh  the  general  eridence  of  the  history, 
which  shows  us  a  king  i^parently  governing  a  part 
of  Egypt,  with  sul^jeda  inferior  to  the  Israelites, 
and  fearing  a  vrar  in  the  country.  Like  the  Ph*- 
raoh  of  the  Esodus,  he  seems  to  have  dwelt  in 
Lower  Egypt,  proliaUy  at  Avaris.^  Compare  this 
condition  with  the  power  of  the  kings  of  the  ]*ter 
part  of  the  XVIIIth  and  of  the  XlXth  dynaatiee; 
ralen  of  an  empire,  governing  a  miited  cooutiy 
from  which  the  head  of  their  line  had  driven  the 
Shepherds.  The  \iew  that  Uiis  Pharaoh  was  of  the 
beginning  or  middle  of  the  XVIIIth  dynasty  seems 
at  first  sight  extremely  probable,  especially  if  tt  be 
supposed  that  the  Pharaoh  of  Joaeiih  was  a  Shep- 
hod  king.  The  expulsion  of  the  Shepherds  at  the 
commencement  of  this  dynasty  would  have  natu- 
rally caused  an  immediate  or  gradual  oppression  of 
the  Israelites.  But  it  must  be  remembered  that 
what  we  have  just  sud  of  the  power  of  some  kingv 
of  this  d}'nasty  is  almost  as  true  of  their  predeeee- 
sors.  The  silence  of  tlie  histf>rical  nionumento  is 
also  to  be  weighed,  when  we  bear  in  mind  how  na- 
merous  they  are,  and  that  we  might  expect  manj 
of  the  events  of  the  oppression  to  be  recorded  if  the 
Exodus  were  not  noticed.  If  we  assign  this  Pha- 
raolf  to  the  age  before  the  XVIIIth  dynasty,  which 
our  view  of  Hebrew  chronology  would  probably 
oblige  us  to  do,  we  have  still  to  determine  whether 
he  were  a  Shepherd  or  an  Egyptian.  If  a  Shep- 
herd, he  must  have  been  of  the  XVIth  or  the 
XVIIth  dynas^;  and  that  he  was  Egyptianiaed 
does  not  aflbrd  any  argument  against  Uiis  suppod- 
tiun,  since  it  appears  that  foreign  kings,  who  can 
only  be  assigned  to  one  of  thcK  two  lines,  had 
Egyptian  names.  In  corroboration  of  this  riew 
we  quote  a  remarkable  passage  that  does  not  seen 
otherwise  explicable:  "My  people  went  dovm 
aforetime  hito  Egypt  to  acgoum  there;  and  the 
Assyrian  oppressed  them  without  cause  '*  (la.  Ill 
4):  which  may  be  oompared  with  the  allnskma  lo 
the  Exodui  in  a  prediction  of  the  same  prophet 
respeetbig  Assyria  (z.  24,  96).  Our  infcreooe  is 
strengthned  by  the  disocnrery  that  kings  bearing 
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a  Mune  ahnott  certainly  aa  Egyptian  transIatioD 
of  an  Atfyrian  or  Babylonian  regal  titlKi  are  among 
thoee  appereutly  of  the  Sbepherd  age  in  the  l^irin 
Papynit  (Lepsiue,  K^ytbttch,  taf.  xviii.  xiz.  875, 
'2851. 

The  reign  of  this  king  probably  oommcueed  a 
iitUe  before  the  birth  of  Moeee,  which  we  place 
B.  c.  1732,  and  aeema  to  have  lasted  upwards  of 
forty  years,  perhaps  much  more. 

4.  Tkt  Pharauk  of  the  £xo(ku.  —  What  is 
kiMiMm  of  the  Pharaoh  of  the  Exodus  is  rather  bk>- 
graphieal  than  historical.  It  does  not  add  much  to 
our  means  of  identifying  the  line  of  Uie  oppresaors 
eirepting  by  the  indicatwns  of  race  his  character 
alfonla.  His  life  is  spoken  of  in  other  articles. 
[Plaouks,  etc.]  His  acts  show  us  a  man  at  once 
iupioos  and  supovtitions,  alternately  rehelling  and 
submitting.  At  first  he  seems  to  have  thought 
that  his  magicians  oould  work  the  same  wonden 
as  Moses  and  Aaron,  yet  evea  then  he  begged  that 
the  frogs  might  be  taken  away,  and  to  the  end  he 
prayed  that  a  pbgue  might  be  removed,  promising 
H  concession  to  the  Inraelites,  and  as  soon  aa  he  was 
respited  flailed  to  keep  his  word.  This  is  not  strange 
in  a  character  principally  mfluenced  by  fear,  and 
history  abounds  in  parallels  to  Pharaoh.  His 
vacitlaUon  only  ended  when  he  lost  his  army  in  tlie 
Ked  Sea,  and  the  israelites  were  finally  delivered 
out  of  his  hand.  Whether  he  himself  was  drowned 
has  been  considered  matter  of  uncertainty,  as  it 
is  not  80  stated  in  the  account  of  the  Exodus. 
Another  passage,  however,  appears  to  affirm  it  (Ps. 
cxxxri.  15).  It  seems  to  be  too  great  a  latitude 
uf  criticism  either  to  argue  that  the  expression  in 
this  pBiwige  indicates  the  overthrow  but  not  the 
death  of  the  king,  especially  as  the  Hebrew  expre»- 
Hion  '*shaked  oflf**  or  "threw  in**  is  very  literal, 
or  that  it  is  only  a  strong  Semitic  expression. 
Besidea,  throughout  the  preoeding  history  hia  end 
is  foreshadowed,  and  is,  perhaps,  positi^-ely  foretoU 
in  Ex.  ix.  15;  though  this  passage  may  be  rendered 
"  For  now  I  might  have  stretched  out  my  hand, 
and  might  have  smitten  thee  and  thy  people  with 
ptHtilenee;  and  thoa  wonkiest  have  been  cut  off 
from  the  earth,**  as  by  Raliaeh  ( Commentary  in 
kx.),  instead  of  as  In  the  A.  Y. 

Although  we  have  already  stated  our  reasons  fbr 
aliaudoning  the  theory  that  pkMxs  the  Exodus  under 
the  XlXth  dynasty,  it  may  be  well  to  notice  an 
additional  and  conclusive  argument  for  r^ccting  as 
aubistariral  the  tale  preserved  by  Idanetho,  which 
makes  Menptah,  the  son  of  Ramases  H.,  the  Pha- 
raoh in  whose  reign  the  Isrselites  led  Egypt  This 
tale  was  oommon^  current  in  Egypt,  but  it  must 
be  remarked  that  the  historian  gives  it  only  on  the 
authority  of  tradition.  M.  Mariette*s  recent  dis- 
eoverisi  have  added  to  the  evidence  we  already  had 
on  the  sabject.  In  this  story  the  secret  of  the 
suoeeas  of  the  rebeb  was  that  they  had  aUotted  to 
them  by  Amenophis,  or  Menptah,  the  city  of  Avaris 
formerly  beU  by  the  Shepherds,  but  then  in  ruins. 
Hwt  the  people  to  whom  this  pkoe  was  given  were 
voridng  Ui  the  quarries  east  of  the  Nile  is  enough 
of  itself  to  throw  a  doubt  on  the  narrative,  for 
Uiere  appear  to  have  been  no  quarries  north  of 
those  of^MJsite  Memphis,  from  which  Avaris  was 
distant  neariy  the  whole  length  of  the  DelU;  but 
when  it  ia  found  that  this  very  king  ai  well  as  his 
father,  adorned  the  great  temple  uf  Avaris,  the 
story  is  seen  to  be  essenthdly  fklse.  ^ee  it  is  not 
Improbabis  that  some  oahunity  oconned  about  this 
tlm,  with  whieh  the  Ecyptiims  friUAilly  or  Igno- 
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rantly  confounded  the  Exodus:  if  they  did  to 
ignorantly,  there  would  be  an  argument  that  this 
event  took  place  during  the  Shepherd  period,  which 
was  probably  in  sfter  times  an  obscure  part  of  the 
aimaJa  of  Egypt. 

The  character  of  this  Pharaoh  finds  its  paiallel 
among  the  Assyrians  rather  than  the  Egyptians 
The  impiety  of  the  oppressor  and  that  of  Sennach- 
erib are  remarkably  similar,  though  Sennacfacrih 
seems  to  have  bom  more  resolute  in  his  resistance 
than  Pharaoh.  This  reserobbnce  is  not  to  be 
overlooked,  especially  as  it  seems  t)  indkste  an 
idiosyncrasy  of  the  Assyrians  and  ki  idred  nations, 
for  nationiJ  oliaracter  was  more  marked  in  an- 
tiquity than  it  is  now  in  most  peoples,  doubtless 
beeauae  isolation  was  then  general  and  is  now 
special  Thus,  the  Egyptian  monuments  show  us 
a  people  highly  reverencing  their  gods  and  even 
those  of  other  nations,  the  most  powerfiil  lungs 
appearing  as  suppliants  in  the  representations  of 
the  tem[2es  and  tombs;  in  the  Assyrian  sculptures, 
on  the  contrary,  the  kings  are  seen  rather  as  pro- 
tected by  the  gods  than  as  worshipping  them,  so 
that  we  understand  how  in  such  a  country  the 
famous  decree  of  Darius,  which  Daniel  disobeyed, 
could  be  enacted.  Again  the  Egyptians  do  not 
seem  to  have  supposed  that  their  enemies  were  sup- 
ported by  gods  hostile  to  those  of  Egypt,  whcresa 
the  AMyrians  conndered  their  gods  as  more  pow- 
erful than  those  of  the  nations  they  subdued.  This 
is  ipiportant  in  oonnection  with  the  idea  that  at 
least  one  of  the  Pharaohs  of  the  oppression  was  an 
Ass}Tian. 

Kespectlng  the  time  of  this  king  we  can  only  say 
that  he  was  reigning  for  about  a  year  or  more  befora 
the  Exodus,  which  we  plaoe  b.  g.  1652. 

Bdbre  speaking  of  the  later  Pharaohs  we  may 
mention  a  point  of  weight  in  reference  to  the  idsft' 
tification  of  these  earlier  ones.  The  aocouuta  of 
the  campaigns  of  the  Pharaoha  of  the  XVlIItby 
XlXth,  and  XXth  dynasties  have  not  been  founci 
to  contain  any  reference  to  the  Israelites.  Henst 
it  might  be  supposed  that  in  their  days,  or  at  leasl 
during  the  greater  part  of  their  time,  the  IsfasMles 
were  not  yet  in  the  Promised  Land.  There  is, 
however,  an  alnMst  equal  silence  as  to  the  Ga- 
naanite  nations.  The  land  itself,  KANANA  or 
KANAAN,  is  indeed  mentioned  ss  invaclMl,  as 
well  as  those  of  KHETA  and  AMAR,  refiwring  to 
the  Hittites  and  Amorites;  but  the  latter  two 
must  ha\*e  been  branches  of  those  nations  seated 
in  the  valley  of  the  Orontes.  A  recently  discov- 
ered record  of  Thothmes  HI.  published  by  M.  da 
Roug<$,  in  the  Bevue  Arehiologique  (Nov.  1861, 
pp.  344  AT.),  contains  many  names  of  Caliaanite 
towns  conquered  by  that  king,  but  not  one  recog- 
nized aa  Israelite.  These  Canaanito  names  are, 
moreover,  on  the  Israelite  borders,  not  in  the  heart 
of  the  country.  It  is  interesting  that  a  great 
battle  is  shown  to  have  been  won  by  this  khig 
at  Megiddo.  It  seems  probable  that  the  E^jp- 
tians  either  abstained  from  attacking  the  IsraelitaB 
fh>ro  a  recoUectiou  of  the  calamities  of  the  Exo- 
dus, or  that  they  were  on  friendly  terms.  It  is 
very  remarkable  that  the  Egyptiana  were  granted 
privileges  in  the  law  (Deuti  xxUi.  /),  ami  that 
Shiahak,  the  flnt  king  of  F^ypt  aOer  the  Exodus 
whom  we  know  to  have  invaded  the  Hebrsw  teni- 
tories,  was  of  foreign  extrsction,  if  net  actoaHy  a 
foreigner. 

5.  Pknraoky  fatktr-m-Uuo  of  Mertd.  —In  the 
geneafogies  of  the  tribe  of  Judah,  menthNi  is  made 
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•f  tbi  daiigk  ter  of  Phunoh,  married  to  an  Itrael- 
Ml  "Bithiah  the  daughter  of  a  Pharaoh,  which 
Mend  took  '*  (1  Chr.  !▼.  18).  That  the  name 
Phamoh  here  probably  designates  an  Egyptian 
ting  we  have  already  showtif  aiid  observed  that  the 
data  of  Mered  is  doubtful,  although  it  is  lilcely 
(hat  he  lived  before,  or  not  much  after,  the  Ezo- 
dos.  [BiTHiAii.]  It  may  be  added  that  the 
name  Miriam,  of  one  of  the  family  of  Mered  (17), 
apparently  his  sister,  or  perhaps  a  daughter  by 
BithSah,  suggests  that  this  part  of  the  geq^alogies 
may  refer  to  about  the  time  of  the  Kxodus.  This 
marriage  may  tend  to  aid  us  in  determining  the 
age  of  the  sojouni  in  Efi^ypt.  It  is  perhaps  less 
probable  that  an  Egyptian  Pharaoh  would  ha\'e 
given  his  daughter  in  marriage  to  an  Israelite,  than 
that  a  Shepherd  king  would  have  done  so,  before 
the  oppression.  But  Bithiah  may  have  been  taken 
in  war  after  the  Exodus,  by  the  surprise  of  a  cara- 
van, or  in  a  foray. 

d.  Pharaokf/nther^in-law  of  liiuitui  the  Edom- 
ite.  —  Among  the  enemies  who  were  raised  up 
against  Solomon  was  Hadad,  an  Edomite  of  the 
blood  royal,  who  had  escaped  as  a  chikl  fh>m  the 
slaughter  of  his  nation  by  Joab.  We  read  of  him 
and  his  servants,  **  And  they  arose  out  of  Midian, 
and  came  to  Paran :  and  they  took  men  with  them 
out  of  Paran,  and  they  came  to  Egypt,  unto  Pha- 
raoh king  of  Egypt;  who  gave  him  an  house,  and 
appointed  him  victuals,  and  gave  him  land.  And 
Hadad  found  great  &vor  in  the  sight  of  Pharaoh, 
80  that  he  gave  him  to  wife  the  sister  of  his  own 
wife,  the  sister  of  Tahpenes  the  queen.  And  the 
jister  of  Tahpenes  bare  him  Genubath  his  son, 
whom  Tahpenes  weaned  in  Pharaoh's  house:  and 
Genubath  was  in  Pharaoh's  household  among  the 
sons  of  Pharaoh  "  (1  K.  xi.  18-20).  When,  how- 
ever, Hadad  heard  that  David  and  Joab  were  both 
dead,  he  asked  Pharaoh  to  let  him  return  to  his 
country,  and  was  unwilluigly  allowed  to  go  (21, 
22).  Probably  the  fugitives  took  refUge  in  an 
Egyptian  mining-station  in  the  peninsuki  of  Sinai, 
and  so  obtained  guides  to  conduct  them  into 
Egypt.  There  they  were  received  in  accordance 
with  the  Egyptian  policy,  but  with  the  especial 
favor  that  seems  to  have  been  shown  about  this 
time  towards  the  eastern  neighbors  of  the  Pha- 
raohs, which  may  reasonably  be  supposed  to  have 
led  to  the  establishment  of  the  XXIId  dj-nasty  of 
foreign  extraction.  For  the  identification  of  this 
Pharaoh  we  have  chronological  indications,  and 
the  name  of  his  wife.  Unfortunately,  however, 
the  history  of  Egypt  at  this  time  is  extremely 
obscur^  neither  the  monuments  nor  Manetho  giv- 
mg  us  clear  information  as  to  the  kings.  It 
appears  that  towards  the  latter  part  of  the  XXth 
dynasty  the  high-priests  of  Amen,  the  god  of 
lliebes,  gained  great  power,  and  at  last  supphinted 
the  Kameses  family,  at  least  in  Upper  Egypt.  At 
the  same  time  a  line  of  Tanite  kings,  Manetho's 
XXfst  dynasty,  seems  to  have  ruled  in  I^wer 
Egypt.  From  the  latest  part  of  the  XXth  dynasty 
three  houses  appear  to  have  reigned  at  the  same 
time.  The  feeble  XXth  dynasty  was  probably 
ioon  extinguished,  but  the  priest  nden  and  the 
Tanites  i^pear  to  have  reigned  contemporaneously, 
nntil  they  were  both  8ucct>eded  by  the  Rubastitea 
of  the  XXIId  dynasty,  of  whom  Sheshonk  I.,  the 
Bhishak  of  the  Bible,  was  the  f^rst  The  monu- 
nenis  ha\'e  presen'ei  the  names  of  aevenl  of  the 
Ugii-prieeta,  perhaps  all,  and  probably  of  some  of 
liMT«oites;  but  it  is  a  question  whether  Mane- 
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tbo's  Tanite  line  does  not  include  some  tf  Ihi 
former,  and  we  have  no  means  of  testiqg  the 
racy  of  its  numbers.  It  may  be  reasonably 
posed  that  the  Pharaoh  or  Pharaohs  ^M>ken  of  in 
the  Bible  as  ruling  in  the  time  of  David  and  Solo- 
mon were  Tanites,  as  Tania  was  neamt  it  the 
Israelite  territory.  We  have  therefote  to  soroparc 
the  chronological  indicaUona  of  Scripture  with  the 
list  of  this  dynasty.  Shishak,  as  we  have  shown 
elsewhere,  must  have  b^un  to  reign  in  about  the 
24th  or  85th  year  of  Solomon  (e.  c.  tar.  990-989). 
[Chronology.]  The  conquest  of  Edom  prob- 
ably took  pboe  some  60  years  earlier.  It  may 
therefore  be  inferred  that  Hadad  fled  to  a  king  of 
Egy]jt  who  may  have  ruled  at  least  25  jeaim. 
prolrttlily  ceasing  to  govern  before  Sok»non  manied 
the  daughter  of  a  Pharaoh  early  in  his  reign;  ftx 
it  seems  unlikely  that  the  protector  of  David*a 
enemy  would  have  given  his  daughter  to  S>k>nion, 
unless  he  were  a  powerless  king,  which  appivrs  was 
not  the  case  with  Solomon^s  father4n-law.  Tbis 
wouki  give  a  ivign  of  25  years,  or  25  -f-  x  separ- 
ated fh>m  the  ch)se  of  the  dynasty  by  a  period  of 
2-4  or  25  years.  According  to  Africanus,  the  liat 
of  the  XX  1st  dynasty  is  as  follows:  Smendca,  86 
years;  Psusennes,  46:  Nepbekheres,  4;  Amenothis, 
9:  Osochor,  6;  Psinaches,  9;  Psusennes,  14;  but 
Eusebius  gi^'es  the  second  king  41,  and  the  last, 
35  years,  and  his  numbers  midce  up  the  sum  of 
130  years,  which  Afncanus  and  be  agree  in  aasgn- 
ing  to  the  dynasty.  If  we  take  the  numbers  of 
Flusebius,  Osochor  would  probably  be  the  Pharaoh 
to  whom  Hadad  fled,  and  Psuseimes  II.  the  fatber- 
in-Uw  of  Solomon ;  but  the  numbers  of  Africanus 
would  substitute  Psusennes  I.,  and  probaUy  Psina- 
ches. We  cannot,  however,  be  sure  that  the  reigns 
did  not  overiap,  or  were  not  separated  by  inter- 
vals, and  the  numbers  are  not  to  be  oonsidered 
reliable  until  tested  by  the  monuments.  The  royal 
names  of  the  period  have  been  searched  in  vain 
for  any  one  resembling  Tahpoies.  If  the  E^jp- 
tian  equivalent  to  the  similar  geographical  name 
Tahpanhes,  etc.,  were  known,  we  might  have 
some  dew  to  that  of  this  queen.  [Tarfkkeb; 
Tahpanhks.] 

7.  Pharaoh^  f(ttlier-m4aw  of  i^oUmum.  —  In  the 
narrati^-e  of  the  beginning  of  Solonion*s  reign,  alter 
the  account  of  tl>e  deaths  of  Adonyah,  Joab,  and 
Shtmei,  and  the  deprivation  of  Abiathar,  we  read : 
"  And  the  kingdom  wis  establislied  in  the  hand  of 
Solomon.  And  Solomon  made  affinity  with  Phar 
raoh  king  of  Egypt,  and  took  Pharaoh's  daughter, 
and  brought  her  into  the  city  of  David,  until  he 
had  made  an  end  of  building  his  own  house,  and 
the  house  of  the  Ix>iu>,  and  the  wall  of  Jerosalem 
round  about  **  (1  K.  ii.  46,  iii.  1 ).  The  erenU 
mentioned  before  the  marriage  belong  ahogeth« 
to  the  very  commencement  of  Solomon's  reign, 
excepting  Uie  matter  of  Shtmei,  which  extending 
through  three  years  is  carried  on  to  its  oompleticn. 
The  mention  that  the  queen  was  brought  into  the 
city  of  David,  while  Solomon's  house,  and  the 
Temple,  and  the  city-wall,  wwe  boikling,  ahowt 
that  the  marriage  took  place  not  later  than  the 
eleventh  year  of  the  king,  when  the  Temple  was 
finished,  baring  been  commenced  in  the  fourth 
year  {n.  1,  37,  38).  It  is  also  evident  thai  this 
alliance  was  b^ore  Solomon's  flUling  away  inte 
idolatry  (iii.  3),  of  which  the  Egyptian  queen  does 
not  seem  to  have  been  one  of  the  eauKS.  Fraot 
this  ohronok>gical  indication  it  appear*  that  the 
marriage  must  have  taken  place  between  about  8t 
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itfd  11  ymn  before  Shlshak*B  aeoeHfon.  It  must 
be  recollected  that  it  aeema  certain  that  Solomon*! 
^ther-in-kw  was  not  the  Pharaoh  who  was  reign- 
ing when  Hadad  left  Egypt.  Both  Pharaohs,  as 
slRady  shown,  cannot  jet  be  identified  in  Mane- 
kbo*B  Ust     [PRABAon*8  Dacohter.] 

This  Pharaoh  led  an  expedition  into  Palestine, 
which  is  thus  urridentallj  mentioned,  where  the 
boildtng  of  Geser  bj  Solomon  is  recorded ;  •*  Pha- 
raoh king  of  Egjrpt  had  gone  up,  and  taken  Geser, 
and  burnt  it  with  fire,  and  slain  the  Canaanites 
that  dwelt  in  the  citj,  and  given  it  [for]  a  present 
onto  his  daughter,  Solomon*s  wife*'  (ix.  16).  This 
li  a  very  eurious  historical  cireumstance,  for  it 
rimwa  that  in  the  reign  of  David  or  Solomon,  more 
probablj  the  latter,  an  Egyptian  king,  apparently 
on  terms  of  friendship  with  the  Israelite  monarch, 
eondueted  an  expedition  into  Palestine,  and  be- 
skged  and  captured  a  Canaanite  city.  This  occur- 
rence warns  ns  against  the  supposition  that  similar 
expeditions  could  not  have  occurred  in  earlier  times 
without  a  war  with  the  Israelites.  Its  incidental 
mention  also  shows  the  danger  of  Inferring,  from 
the  silenee  of  Scripture  as  to  any  such  earlier  expe- 
dition, that  nothing  of  the  kind  took  place.  [Pal- 
RSnifK,  p.  2991,  a.] 

This  Egyptian  dJiauce  is  the  fint  indication, 
after  the  days  of  Moses,  of  that  leaning  to  Eg}'pt 
which  was  distinctly  forbidden  in  the  Law,  and 
produced  the  most  disastrous  consequences  in  later 
times.  The  native  kings  of  Ej^ypt  and  the  £thio> 
pians  readily  supported  the  Hebrews,  and  were  un- 
willing to  make  war  upon  them,  but  they  rendered 
them  mere  tributaries,  and  exposed  them  to  the 
enmity  of  the  kings  of  Assyria.  If  the  Hebrews 
did  not  incur  a  direct  punishment  for  their  leaning 
to  I'^ypt,  it  must  have  weakened  their  trust  in  the 
Divine  favor,  and  paralysed  their  efforts  to  defend 
the  country  against  the  Assyrians  and  their  party. 

Tlie  next  kings  of  Egypt  mentioned  in  the  Bible 
are  Slushak,  probably  Zerah,  and  So.  The  first 
and  second  of  these  were  of  the  XXI  Id  dynasty,  if 
the  identification  of  Zerah  with  Userken  be  ao- 
eepted,  and  the  third  was  doubtless  one  of  the  two 
Sbebeks  of  the  XX  Vth  dynasty,  which  was  of  Ethio> 
plans.  'Ilie  XX lid  dynasty  was  a  line  of  kings  of 
foreign  origin,  who  retained  foreign  names,  and  it 
is  noticeable  that  Zerah  is  called  a  Cushite  in  the 
Bible  (2  Chr-  xiv.  9;  conip.  xvi.  8).  Shebek  was 
probably  also  a  foreign  name.  The  title  *<  Pha- 
raoh **  is  probably  not  once  given  to  these  kings  in 
the  Bible,  because  they  were  not  Egyptians,  and 
lid  not  bear  Egyptian  names.  The  Shepherd 
Kings,  it  must  he  remarked,  adopted  Egyptian 
lames,  and  therefore  some  of  the  earlier  sovereigns 
sJled  Pharaohs  in  the  Bible  may  be  coi\jectnred  to 
have  been  Shepherds  notwithstanding  that  they 
bear  this  title.     [Shiahak  ;   Zerah  ;  So.] 

8.  Pharaoh,  the  Opponent  of  Sennncherih. — 
In  the  narrative  of  Sennacherib's  war  with  Heae- 
iiah,  menUon  is  made  not  only  of  '*  Tfrhakah  Iting 
ff  Cush,"  but  also  of  **  Pharaoh  king  of  Miaraim.'* 
Rabshakeh  thus  taunted  the  king  of  Judah  for 
having  sought  the  aid  of  Pharaoh :  "I/),  thou 
frustest  in  the  staff  of  this  broken  reed,  on  Egypt; 

a  According  to  this  historian,  h«  wa«  the  son  of 
9temmstlchus  I. :  this  the  monuments  do  not  cor- 
*«bonte.  Dr.  Brugsch  says  that  he  married  NXBT- 
%KBRT,  mtoorfs,  daughter  of  Piaametlohiis  I.  and 
|MSB  BUSPrN-TBPST,  who  appears,  like  IM  nother, 
•  bsi»  %esn  tiM  hei:  Mfc  of  an  %rptJaa  rayai  Une, 
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whereon  if  a  man  lean,  it  wUl  go  into  his  hiad,  and 
pierce  it:  so  [is]  Pharaoh  king  of  Egypt  to  all  thai 
trust  in  him  "  (Is.  zxxvi.  6).  The  oomiMrison  of 
Pharaoh  to  a  broken  reed  is  remarkable,  as  the 
common  hieroglyphics  for  **king,*'  restricted  t^ 
Egyptian  sovereigns,  SU-TEN,  strictly  a  title  of 
the  ruler  of  Upper  Egypt,  commence  with  a  beri 
reed,  which  is  an  ideographic  symbolical  sign  proper 
to  this  word,  and  is  sometimes  used  alone  without 
any  phonetic  complement.  This  Pharaoh  can  only 
be  the  Sethos  whom  Herodotus  mentions  as  the 
opponent  of  Sennacherib,  and  who  may  be  reason- 
ably supposed  to  he  the  Zet  of  Manetho,  the  last 
kingof  his  XXIIId  dynasty.  Tirhakah,  as  an  Ethio- 
pian, whether  then  ruling  in  Egypt  or  not,  is, 
like  So,  apparently  not  called  Pharaoh.     [Tirha* 

KAH.] 

9.  Pharaoh  Necho.  —  The  first  mention  in  the 
Bible  of  a  proper  name  with  the  title  Pharaoh  Is  in 
the  case  of  Pharaoh  Necho,  who  is  ako  called  Neeho 

simply.     His  name  is  written  Necho,   ^DJ,    and 

Nechoh,  HbZ,  and  in  hieroglyphics  NEKU.  This 
king  was  of  the  Salte  XXVIth  dynasty,  of  which 
Manetho  makes  him  either  the  fifth  ruler  ( Africanus) 
or  the  sixth  (Euaebius).  Herodotus  calls  him  Nekds, 
and  assigns  to  him  a  reign  of  sixteen  years,  which  is 
confirmeid  by  the  monuments'*  He  seems  to  have 
been  an  enterprising  king,  as  l)e  is  related  to  have 
attempted  to  complete  the  canal  connecting  the  Red 
Sea  with  the  Nile,  and  to  have  sent  an  expedition 
of  Phoenicians  to  circumnavigate  Africa,  which  was 
successfully  acconiplished.  At  the  commencement 
of  his  reign  (b.  c.  610)  he  made  war  against  the 
king  of  Assyria,  and,  being  encountered  on  his 
way  by  Josiah,  defeated  and  slew  tlie  king  of  Judah 
at  Megiddo.  The  empire  of  Assyria  was  then 
drawing  to  a  close,  and  it  is  not  unlikely  that 
Necho's  expedition  tended  to  hasten  its  fall.  He 
was  marching  against  Carcheinish  on  the  Euphra- 
tes,  a  place  alr^y  of  importance  in  the  annals  of 
the  ^evptlan  wan  of  the  XlXth  dynasty  {StL  Pip. 
SaUier,  2).  As  he  passed  along  the  coast  of  Pal> 
estine,  Josiah  disputed  his  passage,  probably  ui 
consequence  of  a  treaty  with  Assyria.  The  king  of 
Egypt  remonstrated,  sending  ambassadors  to  assure 
him  that  he  did  not  make  war  upon  him,  and  that 
God  was  on  his  side.  "  Nevertheless  Josiah  would 
not  turn  bis  face  from  him,  but  disguised  himself^ 
that  he  might  fight  with  him,  and  hearkened  not 
unto  the  words  of  Necho  from  the  mouth  of  God, 
and  came  to  fight  in  the  valley  of  Megiddo.**  Here 
he  was  wounded  by  the  arcben  of  the  king  of 
Rgjpi,  and  died  (comp.  2  Chr.  xxxv.  20-24;  2  K. 
xxiii.  29,  30).  Necho*s  assertion,  that  he  was 
obeying  God's  command  in  warring  with  the  As- 
syrians, seems  here  to  be  confirmed.  Yet  it  can 
scarcely  }ie  underetood  as  more  than  a  conviction 
that  the  war  was  predestined,  for  it  ended  in  the 
destruction  of  Necho's  army  and  the  curtailment 
of  his  empire.  Josiah  seems  from  the  narrative  to 
have  known  he  was  wrong  in  opposing  the  king  of 
Egypt;  otherwise  an  act  so  contrary  to  the  Egyp- 
tian izing  policy  of  his  house  would  scarcely  have 
jed  to  his  destruction  and  be  condemned  in  the 

and  supposes  that  he  was  the  son  of  Psammetiehus  bf 
another  wUh  (see  ffuiofrt  tP  tgypf,  p  262 ;  oonp 
248).  If  he  married  Nitoork,  he  may  have 
eallsd  1^  BsrodotuB  lij  mistake  the  son  rf  ftai 
iobas. 
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biitenr.  Haiodoiiia  mmtioiM  thia  battk,  fMing 
Umi  N«eho  made  war  agafaitt  tba  Syriaaa,  aiid 
irfitai  them  aft  Magdohia,  after  wfaieh  he  took 
OdpU,  •«»  hfge  city  of  Syria*'  (il.  159).  Tbcra 
eao  be  no  naaonable  doubt  that  Magdolus  is  Me- 
^do,  and  not  the  Egyptian  town  of  that  name 
[Migdol],  bai  the  idenUfleaUoo  of  Cadj-tu  u 
difficnit  It  has  been  ooi\jectured  to  be  Jeniaalem, 
and  ite  name  baa  been  aappoted  to  oorrespond  to 

the  andeni  title  •«  the  Holy,"  niD')*Tpn,  but  it  ia 
•laewhere  mentioned  by  Herodotus  as  a  great  coast- 
town  of  Palestine  near  Egypt  (iii.  5),  and  it  has 
therefore  been  supposed  to  be  Gasa.  The  difficulty 
that  Gaza  is  not  beyond  Megiddo  would  perhaps  be 
removed  if  Herodotus  be  thought  to  have  confounded 
Ifagiddo  with  the  Egyptian  Magdolus,  but  this  is 
not  certain.  (See  Sir  Gardner  Wilkinson's  note 
to  ifer.  ii.  109,  ed.  Bawlinson.)  It  seems  possible 
that  KadytU  is  the  HitUte  city  RETESH,  on  the 
Orontes,  which  was  the  chief  stronghold  in  Syria 
of  those  captured  by  the  kings  of  the  XV Illth  and 
XlXth  dynasties.  The  Greek  historian  adds  that 
Necho  dedicated  the  dress  he  wore  oo  these  occa- 
sions to  Apollo  at  the  temple  of  Branchidse  {I.  c). 
On  Joaiah's  death  his  son  Jehoahax  was  set  up  by 
the  people,  but  dethroned  three  months  aftenrards 
by  Pharaoh,  who  imposed  on  the  bmd  the  moderate 
tribute  of  a  hundred  talents  of  silver  and  a  talent 
of  gold,  and  put  in  his  place  another  son  of  Josiah. 
ElUkim,  whose  name  he  changed  to  Jthoiakim, 
conveying  Jehoahaz  to  Egypt,  where  he  died  (2  K. 
zziU.  30-34;  3  Chr.  xxxvl.  1-4).  Jehoiakim  ap- 
pears to  have  been  the  elder  son,  so  that  the  de- 
posing of  his  brother  may  not  have  been  merely 
because  be  was  made  king  without  the  permission 
of  the  conqueror.  Kecbo  seems  to  have  soon  re- 
turned to  Egypt:  perhaps  he  was  on  his  way 
thither  when  he  deposed  Jehoahaz.  llie  army  was 
probably  posted  at  Carehemish,  and  was  there  de- 
feated by  Nebuchadnezzar  in  the  fourth  year  of 
Kecho  (b.  c.  607),  that  king  not  bein;;,  as  it  seems, 
then  at  its  head  (Jer.  xlvi.  1,  2,  6,  10).  This 
battle  led  to  the  km  of  all  the  Asiatic  dominions  of 
Egypt;  and  it  is  reUted,  after  the  mention  of  the 
death  of  Jehoiakim,  that  "  the  king  of  Egypt  came 
not  again  any  more  out  of  his  land :  for  the  king 
of  Babykm  had  taken  fiom  the  river  of  Egypt  unto 
the  river  Euphrates  all  that  pertained  to  the  king 
of  Egypt  '*  (2  K.  zziv.  7).  Jeremiah's  prophecy 
of  this  great  defeat  by  Euphrates  is  followed  by 
another,  of  its  consequence,  the  invasion  of  Egypt 
.tself ;  but  the  latter  cahimity  did  not  occur  in  the 
reign  of  Necho,  nor  in  that  of  his  immediate  suc- 
eessor,  Psanmietlchus  II.,  but  in  that  of  Hopbra, 
and  it  was  yet  future  in  the  last  king's  reign  when 
Jeremiah  had  been  carried  into  Egypt  after  the  de- 
struction of  Jerusalem. 

10.  Pharaoh  Hopkra.  —  The  next  king  of  F^gypt 
mentioned  in  the  Bible  is  Pharaoh  Hophra,  the 
leoond  successor  of  Necho,  from  whom  he  was  sep- 
•rated  by  the  six  yftrs*  reign  of  Psammetichus  II. 
The  name  Hophra  is  in  hieroglyphicB  WAH- 
;T)RAHAT,  and  the  hMt  syUable  is  equaUy  omit- 
ted by  Herodotus,  who  writes  Apries,  and  by 
Manetho,  who  writes  Uaphris.  He  came  to  the 
hiont  about  b.  c.  58,  and  ruled  nineteen  years. 
Herulotus  makes  him  son  of  Psammetichus  II., 
vbom  he  calls  Psammis,  and  great-grandson  of 
Pimmmetlehns  I.  The  historian  relates  his  great 
prosperity,  how  he  attacked  Sidon,  and  fou^t  a 
Mttb  at  sea  with  the  king  ofl^ie,  until  at  length 
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J  an  army  which  be  had  dispatched  to  eooqwr  Cjims 
was  rooted,  and  the  Ef^ptiana,  thinking  he  bad 
purpoaely  caused  its  oierthrow  to  gain  entire  power 
'110  doubt  by  substituting  mercenaries  for  nativs 
I  troops,   revolted,  and   set  up  Amasis   aa    king. 
Apries,  only  supported  by  the  Carian  and  loniar 
mercenaries,  was  routed  in  a  pitched  batUe.     He- 
rodotus rsmariu  in  narrating  thia,  **  It  is  said  that 
Apries  believed  tliat  there  waa  not  •  god  who 
could  cast  him  down  from  bis  eminenei!,  so  firmly 
did  he  think  that  he  had  established  hiioself  in  hii 
kingdom.*'     He  was  taken   prisoner,  and  Amaais 
for  awhile  treated  him  with  kindness,  but  when 
the  Egyptians  blamed  him,  **  he  gave  Apries  ores 
into  the  hands  of  his  former  sulgMta,  to  deal  with 
as  they  chose.     Then  the  Egyptiana  took  him  and 
stimngled  him  "  (11.  161-169).     In  the  Bible  it  ia 
rektad  that  Zedekiah,  the  last  king  of  Jndah,  wm 
aided  by  a  Pharaoh  against  NebnchadncBar,  in 
fulfillment  of  a  treaty,  and  that  an  army  came  ovi 
of  I^ypt,  so  that  the  Chaldaans  were  obliged  to 
raise  the  si^ge  of  Jerusalem.    The  city  waa  first 
beai^ged  in  the  ninth  year  of  Zedekiah,  b.  g.  590, 
and  was  captured  in  his  deventh  year,  B.  c  588. 
It  was  evidently  continuously  in\-csted  for  a  length 
of  time  before  it  was  taken,  so  that  it  is  most  prob- 
able that  Phanoh's  expedition  took  plaoe  dnrinf 
590  or  589.     There  may,  therefore,  be  some  doobt 
whether  Psammetichus  II.  be  not  the  king  here 
spoken  of;  but  it  must  be  remembered  that  ihm 
wtfgt  may  be  supposed  to  have  lasted  some  tine 
before  the  Egyptians  ooukl  hare  heard  of  it  and 
marched  to  relieve  the  city,  and  also  that  Hophra 
may  have  come  to  the  throne  as  eariy  as  b.  c. 
590.     llie  Egyptian  aimy  returned  without  efieet- 
ing  its  purpose  (Jer.  xxxvii.  5-8;  £s.  xvii.  11-18; 
oomp.  2  K.  zxv.  1-4).     Aficrwarda  a  remnant  of 
the  Jews  fled  to  Egypt,  and  seem  to  have  been 
kindly   received.       From   the  prophecies  against 
Egypt  and  against  these  fugitives  we  learn  more 
of  Uie  history  of  Hophra;  and  hoe  the  narrative  of 
Herodotus,  of  which  we  hare  given  tlie  chief  heads, 
is  a  valuable  commentary.     Esekid  speaks  of  the 
arrogance  of  this  king  in  words  whidi  strikingly 
recall  those  of  the  Greek  historian.    The  prophet 
describes  him  as  a  great  crocodile  lying  in   his 
riven,  and  saying  **  My  river  [is]  mine  own,  and  1 
have  made  [it]  for  myself"  (xxix.  3).     Pharaoh 
was  to  be  overthrown  and  his  country  invaded  by 
Nebuchadnezzar  (xxix ,  xxx.,  xxxi.,  xxxii.).     This 
prophecy  was  yet  unftilfilled  in  b.  c  572  (xxix.  17- 
20).     Jeremiah,  in   I^ypt,  yet  more  diatinctly 
prophesied  the  end  of  Pharaoh,  warning  the  Jewa, 
—  '*  Thus  saith  the  I^rd;  BehoM,  I  will  give 
Pharaoh-hophra  king  of  Egypt  into  the  hand  of 
his  enemies,  and  into  the  hand  of  them  that  sedt 
his  life;  ss  I  gare  Zedekiah  king  of  Judah  IntotiM 
hand  of    Nebuchadrezzar  king  of    Babylon,  hia 
enemy,  and  that  sought  his  iSe*'  (zfiv.  30).    In 
another  phce,  when  foretelling  the  defeat  of  Neeho'a 
army,  the  same  prophet  says,  —  **  Behold,  I  wiD 
punish  Amon  in  No,  and    Pharaoh,  and  Egypt, 
with  their  fods,  and  their  kings;  even  Pharaoh, 
and  [all]  them  that  trust  in  him ;  and  I  will  deliw 
them  into  the  hand  of  thoae  that  seek  their  lives, 
and  into  the  band  of  Nebuchadrezzar  king  of  Bab> 
ylon,  and  into  the  hand  of  his  servants  "  (xhi.  98, 
96).    These  passages,  which  entirely  agree  with 
the  aeoount  Herodotus  gives  of  the  death  of  Aptisi 
make  it  not  improbable  that  the  invasMNi  of  Neb» 
ehadneaear  was  the  cause  of  that  dlsafibelion  of  bk 
sttlflecti  whioh  ended  in  the  overthmv  md  tetk  t 
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Md  Pbanu^.  The  mvamon  is  not  spoken  of  by  any 
^liable  pro£ui«  historian,  excepting  Berosos  (Corj, 
Attc.  Frag.  2d  ed.  pp.  37,  88J,  but  the  siUnoe  of 
Herodotus  and  otben  can  no  longer  be  a  matter  of 
■urprise,  as  we  now  know  from  the  Afljrian  raeords 
in  cuneiform  of  conquests  of  Egypt  either  uni»- 
sorded  elsewhera  or  onlj  mentioned  by  second-rate 
annalist.  No  subsequent  Pharaoh  is  mentioned 
in  Scripture,  but  there  are  predictions  doubtless 
refating  to  the  misfiortunes  of  kter  princes  until 
the  seeood  Persiaii  conquest,  when  the  proph- 
ecy, "  there  shall  be  no  more  a  prinoe  of  the  land 
3l  £«ypl**  (Ea.  zxx.  13),  was  fulfilled.     K.  S.  P. 

PHABAOH*S  DAUGHTER;  PHA- 
RAOH, THE  DAUGHTER  OF.  Thiee 
E;g7P^ian  princesses,  daughters  of  Pharaohs,  are 
■Motioned  in  the  Bible. 

1.  The  preserver  of  Moses,  daughter  of  the  Pha- 
raoh who  first  oppressed  the  IsrseBtes.  She  ap- 
pears firora  her  conduct  towards  Moses  to  have  been 
heiress  to  the  throne,  something  more  than  ordi- 
dinary  adoption  seeming  to  be  indicated  in  the 
passage  in  Hebrews  respecting  the  faith  of  Moaes 
yxl  93-26),  and  the  designaUon  '« Pharaoh's 
daughter,**  perhaps  here  indicating  that  she  was 
the  only  daughter.  She  probably  lived  for  at  least 
foffty  yean  after  she  saved  Moaes,  for  it  seems  to 
be  implied  in  Hebrews  {L  e.)  that  she  was  living 
when  he  fied  to  Midian.  Artapanua,  or  Artabanus, 
a  historian  of  uncertain  date,  who  appears  to  have 
preserved  traditions  current  among  the  Egyptian 
JsfWB,  calls  this  princess  Merrhis,  and  her  fitther, 
the  oppressor,  Pahnanothes,  and  relates  that  she 
was  manied  to  Chenephres,  who  ruled  In  the 
country  above  Memphis,  for  that  at  tiiat  time  there 
were  many  kings  of  Egypt,  but  that  this  one,  as  it 
seems,  became  sovereign  of  the  whole  country 
(Frag.  HitL  Grme.  iu.  pp.  220  ft).  Pahnanothes 
may  be  supposed  to  be  a  oonrcption  of  Amenophis, 
the  equivaknt  of  Amen-bept  the  Egyptian  name 
of  four  kbgs  of  the  XVlUth  dynasty,  and  also,  hut 
incorrsctly,  applied  to  one  of  the  XlXth,  whoee 
Egyptian  name,  Menptah,  is  wholly  different  firom 
thai  of  the  othen.  No  one  of  theee  however  bad, 
as  £tf  ss  we  know,  a  daughter  with  a  name  resem- 
bling Merrhis,  nor  is  there  any  king  with  a  name 
like  Chenephres  of  this  Ume.  These  kings  Anien- 
sphis,  moreover,  do  not  betong  to  the  period  of 
oootemporary  dynasties.  The  tradition  is  appar- 
ently of  littie  value  excepting  as  showing  that 
DOS  quite  diflhrMit  finom  that  given  by  A^uietho 
and  others  was  anciently  cuirent.  [See  Pra* 
%Aon^  8.] 

8.  BIthlah,  wife  of  Meied  an  Israelite,  dai^ler 
I '  a  Pharaoh  of  an  uncertain  age,  probably  ofabout 
iM  time  of  the  Eiodus.  [See  fimuAH;  Pha- 
MOH,  ft.] 

3.  A  wife  of  Sofemon,  most  probably  dai^ler 
^f  a  king  of  the  XXbt  dynasty.  She  was  married 
to  Sobmoo  early  in  his  reign,  and  apparentiy 
'reated  with  distinction.  It  has  been  suppossd 
iiaa  the  Song  of  Solomon  was  written  on  the 
sosaskm  of  this  omrriage;  but  the  idea  is,  we  tUnk, 
pepugnant  to  sound  criticism.  She  was  at  flnl 
troqghl  into  the  eity  of  Darid  (1  K.  iii.  1),  ard 

a  Wtaones  our  tnmslatois  borrowatl  the  final  I  of 
4ils  name  doss  not  appoar :  there  Is  nothing  in  either 
If  the  originals  to  sugfest  it  The  Geneva  Tars,  has 
t  too.  [The  readings  glvso  abovs  soflklenUy  seeoant 
Vr  the  fbno  of  the  word  to  tb«  otMnmon  Bngliih  var 
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afterwards  a  house  was  built  for  her  (vii.  8,  iz.  24), 
because  Solomon  wouM  not  have  het  dwdl  in  the 
house  of  Darid,  whieh  had  been  rendered  holy  by 
the  ark  having  been  there  (2  Chr.  viu.  11).  [Set 
Pharaoh,  7.J  R.  S.  P. 

PHA'RAOH,  THE  WIFE  OF.  The  wife 
of  one  Pharaoh,  the  king  who  received  Hadad  the 
Edomite,  is  mentioned  in  Scripture.  She  is  called 
*«  queen/*  and  her  name,  Tahpenes,  is  given.  Her 
husband  was  most  probably  of  the  XXlst  dynasty 
[Taiipkubs;  Phabaoh,  6.]  R.  S.  P. 

PHARATHO^NI'  ([Rom.  AM.  Comp 
^apoBwtfl;  Alex.]  ^apait^pi  [Sin.i  omits;}  Joseph. 
^apoB^:  Peshito,  Pktrath:  Vulg.  Pkara).  One 
of  the  cities  of  Jud«a  fortified  by  Bacchides  during 
his  contests  with  Jonathan  Maocabsus  (1  Mace 
ix.  60).  In  both  MSS.  [see  note  below]  of  the 
LXX.  the  name  is  joined  to  the  preceding  ~- 
Thamnatha-Pharathon ;  but  in  Josepbus,  the 
Syriac,  and  Vulgate,  the  two  are  separated. 
Ewald  {Otichiekte^  iv.  373)  adheres  to  the  former. 
Pharathon  doubtless  represenU  an  ancient  Pirathon, 
though  hardly  that  of  the  Judges,  since  that  was 
in  Mt.  Ephraim,  probably  at  Ferttta,  a  few  miles 
west  of  NfUdus^  too  fer  north  to  be  included  ir 
Judaa  properiy  eo  called.  6. 

PHA'RES    {<^4s:    Phnrei)    Pharez  or 
Perez,  the  sou  of  Judah  (Matt.  i.  3;  Luke  iii 
33). 

PHA'RBZ.     I.  (Pksec,   1   Chr.  xzvii.   8{ 
Pharcs,  Matt.  i.  8,  Luke  iii.  33,  1  Esdr.  y.  6), 

(\r?9:  «ap^s:PAares,(«  a  breach,**  (Sen.  xzzviii. 
29),  twin  son,  with  Zarah,  or  Zerah,  of  Judah  and 
Tamar  his  daughter-in-law.  The  circumstances 
of  his  birth  are  detailed  in  Gen.  zxxriii.  Pharea 
seems  to  have  kept  the  right  of  primogeniture 
urer  his  brother,  as,  in  the  genealogical  lists,  his 
name  comes  first.  The  house  also  which  he 
founded  was  fiu-  mora  numerous  and  illustrious 
than  that  of  the  Zarhitea.  its  remarkable  fer- 
tility is  alluded  to  in  Ruth  iv.  12,  *'  Let  thy  house 
be  like  the  house  of  Pharex,  whom  Tamar  bare 
unto  Judah."^  Of  Pharex's  penonal  history  or 
character  nothing  is  known.  We  can  only  speak 
of  him  therefore  as  a  deuiarsh,  and  exhibit  his 
genealogical  relations.  At  the  time  of  the  s(^oum 
in  the  wiUeniess  the  femilies  of  the  tribe  of  Judah 
were:  of  Shekh,  the  family  of  the  Shelanites,  or 
Shifonites;  of  Phares,  the  family  of  the  Pharxitee; 
of  Zerah,  the  femily  of  the  Zarhites.  And  the  sons 
of  PlLirex  were,  of  Hesron  the  femily  of  the  Hes- 
ronites,  of  Hamul  the  family  of  the  Hamulites 
(Num.  xxvi.  20,  21).  After  the  death,  therefore, 
of  Er  and  Onan  without  children,  Pharea  occupied 
tlie  rank  of  Judah*s  second  son,  and  moreover, 
from  two  of  his  sons  sprang  two  new  chief  bouses, 
those  of  the  Hexronites  and  HamuUtes.  Freni 
iiexron's  second  son  Kam,  or  Aram,  sprang  David 
and  the  kings  of  Judah,  and  eventually  Jesus 
Christ.  [Gbmbaloot  OF  Jesus  Christ.]  llie 
bouse  of  Oaleb  was  also  ineorporated  into  the  house 
of  Hezron  [Caleb],  and  so  were  reckoned  among 
the  descendants  of  Phares.     Another  line  of  PJ.». 


Vsiicaa  manuseript  (B)  doss  not  oontaln  the  BouSs  el 
Maecabess.  — A] 

b  *  Pbans  is  named  there  and  in  var.  18  for  tha  ad> 
ditioDal  waion  that  he  wm  th«  procenitor  of  Haas  ac  J 
perttaps  or  the  Bethlehemilai  as  a  distmrt  clan.  H 
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*■  dflteciKbuiti  were  reckoned  as  ions  of  l^hn- 
by  the  aeeood  marriage  of  Hezron  «ith  the 
daughter  of  Machir  (I  Chr.  ii.  31-23).  In  the 
•^natia  of  the  houae  of  Judah  oootaiiied  in  1  Chr. 
tv.,  drawn  up  apparently  in  the  reign  of  Hezekiah 
(ir.  41),  the  houaea  enumerat«d  in  ver.  1  are  Pha- 
res,  Hentm,  Carmi,  Hur,  and  Shobal.  Of  these 
an  but  Carmi  (who  was  a  Zarhite,  Josh.  vii.  1) 
were  descendants  of  Pharec.  I  lence  it  is  not  un- 
likel}'  that, as  is  suggested  in  the  margin  of  A.  V., 
Cnrmi  is  an  error  for  ChelubnL  Some  of  the  sons 
of  Shelah  are  mentioned  separately  at  w.  21,  22. 
[Paiiath-Moab.]  In  the  reign  of  David  the 
houae  of  Phares  seems  to  have  been  eminently  dis- 
tinguished. The  chief  of  all  the  captains  of  the 
heat  for  the  first  month,  Jashobeam,  the  son  of 
Zabdiel  (I  Chr.  xxvii.  2,  3),  so  famous  for  his 
prowess  (I  Chr.  xi.  11),  and  called  "the  chief 
among  the  captains  **  {ib.  and  2  Snm.  xxiii.  8),  was 
of  th«  sons  of  Peres,  or  Pharez.  A  consideralile 
oamber  of  the  other  mighty  men  seem  alio,  from 
their  patronymic  or  gentile  names,  to  have  been  of 
the  same  house,  those  namely  who  are  called  Beth- 
lehemitn.  Paltites  (1  Chr.  ii.  33-47),  Tekoites, 
NeCophathites,a  and  Ithrites  (1  Chr.  ii.  63,  iv.  7). 
Zabad  the  son  of  Ahlai,  and  Joab,  and  his  broth- 
srs,  Abishai  and  Asahel,  we  know  were  Pharzites 
(1  Chr.  ii.  31,  36,  04,  xi.  41).  And  the  royal 
booae  itself  was  the  head  of  the  family.  We  have 
ao  means  of  asaigning  to  their  respective  families 
those  members  of  the  tribe  of  .ludab  who  are  inci- 
dentally mentioned  after  David*s  reign,  as  Adnah, 
the  chief  captain  of  Judah  in  Jeho«baphat*s  reign, 
and  Jehohanan  and  AmasUh,  his  companions  (2 
Chr.  xTii.  14-16);  but  that  the  family  of  Pharez 
eontinued  to  thrive  and  multiply,  we  may  conclude 
from  the  numbers  who  returned  from  captivity. 
At  Jerusalem  alone  468  of  the  sons  of  Perez,  with 
Athaiah,  or  Uthai,  at  their  head,  were  dwelling  in 
the  days  of  Zerubbabel  (1  Chr.  ix.  4;  Neh.  xi. 
4-6),  Zanibbabd  himaelf  of  course  being  of  the 
family  (1  Esdr.  v.  5).  Of  the  lists  of  returned 
captives  in  Ezr.  ii.,  Neh.  vii.,  in  Nehemiah's  time, 
the  following  ssem  to  have  l«en  of  the  sons  of 
Pham,  judging  as  before  from  the  names  of  their 
ancestors,  or  the  towns  to  which  they  belonged : 
the  children  of  Bani  (l«!zr.  ii.  10;  conip.  1  Clir.  ix. 
I);  of  Bigrai  (ii.  14;  comp.  Ezr.  viii.  14);  of  Ater 
(ii.  16;  comp.  1  Chr.  ii.  26,  54);  of  Jorah,  or  Har- 
iph  (ii.  18:  Neh.  rii.  24;  oomp.  1  Chr.  ii.  51):  of 
Beth4ehem  and  Netophah  (ii.  21,  22:  comp.  1  Chr. 
u.  54);  of  Kiijaih-arim  (ii.  25;  comp.  1  Chr.  ii. 
50,  53);  of  Harim  (ii.  32:  comp.  1  Chr.  iv.8);  and, 
judging  from  their  position,  many  of  the  interme- 
diate ones  also  (oomp.  also  the  lists  in  Ezr.  x.  25- 
43;  Neh.  x.  14-27).  Of  the  builders  of  the  waU 
named  in  Neh.  Ui.  the  following  were  of  the  house 
of  Pharei:  Zaocur  the  son  of  Imri  (v.  2,  by  com- 
parison with  1  Chr.  ix.  4,  and  Ezr.  viii.  14,  where 
we  ought,  with  many  MSS.,  to  read  Znccur  for 
Zabbud);  Zadok  the  son  of  Baana  (v.  4,  by  oom- 
jariaon  witj  2  Sam.  xxiii.  29,  where  we  find  that 
Baanah  was  a  Netophathite,  which  agrees  with 
Zadok*i  plaoe  here  next  to  the  Tekoites,  since 
9ctb-lehem,  Netophah,  and  Tekoa,  are  often  in  elose 
ttxtapoeitton,  eomp.  1  Chr.  ii.  54,  iv.  4,  5,  Ezr.  iL 
II,  as,  Neh  rii.  26,  and  the  situntion  of  the  Ne- 
lophathites  ek)se  to  Jerusalem,  among  the  &>qja- 

•  ^Ssliaial  the  Netophathite  was  however  a  Sarhita 
J  Ohr.  xxvfl.  14),  while  Ueldai,  or  Ueled,  the  deicend- 
»Bl  «f  Olhaisl«  was  a  Phantts  (1  Chr.  ixtU.  ]5|. 
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mitea,  Neh.  xii.  28,  39,  compared  with  the  miztoii 
of  Bei\Jamites  with  Pharzites  and  Zarhites  in  Nabi 
iiL  2-7);  the  Tekoites  (vy.  5  and  27,  compaied  witli 
1  Chr.  ii.  24,  iv.  5);  Jehoiada,  the  son  of  Paseah 
(v.  6,  oom pared  with  1  Chr.  iv.  12,  where  Paseah, 
a  Chelubite,  is  apparently  descended  fh)m  Ashur, 
the  fiither  of  Tekoa);  Kephaiah,  the  sou  of  Hur  (▼. 
9,  compared  with  1  Chr.  ii.  20,  50,  iv.  4,12,  Beth- 
liaphah);  Hanun  (v.  13  and  30),  with  the  inhabi- 
tants of  Zanoah  (compared  with  1  Chr.  vr.  18); 
perhaps  Malcbiah  the  son  of  Recbab  (v.  14,  com- 
pxred  with  1  Chr.  ii.  55);  Nehemiah,  son  of  Azbuk, 
ruler  of  Bethzur  (v.  10,  compared  with  1  Chr.  U. 
45);  and  perhaps  Baruch,  son  of  Zabba,  or  Zaccai 
(v.  20),  if  for  Zaccai  we  read  Zaccur  as  the  men- 
tion of  "  the  (4hery  or  second,  piece  *'  makes  piob- 
able,  as  well  as  his  proximity  to  Meremoth  in  'this 
record  piece,  as  Zaccur  was  to  Meremoth  in  their 
first  pieces  (vv.  2,  4). 

The  table  on  the  opposite  page  dispUys  the  ehief 
descents  of  the  house  of  Pluurez,  and  shows  Its 
relative  greatnesa,  as  compared  with  the  other 
houses  of  the  tribe  of  Judah.  It  will  be  observed 
that  many  of  the  details  are  more  topographioa] 
than  genealogical,  and  that  several  towns  in  Dan, 
Simeon,  and  Bei^amin,  as  Eslitaol,  Zorah,  Etam, 
and  Gibca,  seem  to  have  been  peopled  with  Pharea*s 
descendants.  The  confusion  between  the  dder  and 
younger  Caleb  is  inextricable,  and  su^'gests  the 
suspicion  that  the  elder  Caleb  or  Chelubai  may 
have  had  no  real,  but  only  a  genealogical  exist- 
ence, intended  to  embrace  all  Uiose  fismilies  who 
on  the  settlement  m  Omaan  were  reckoned  to 
the  house  of  Caleb,  the  son  of  Jephunneh,  the 
Kenezite 

2.  Wposi  [Vat.  ^apftO  Pharei)  =  FABom 
(1  Esdr.  viii.  30;  oomp.  Ezr.  vUi.  3). 

A.  C.  H. 

PHABIIIA  {'^ipd;  [Vat  ♦opciSa;]  Ales. 
^opiSa:  PAosic/a)  :=  Pkkida  or  Pkkuda  (1  Esdr. 
V.  33). 

PHAB'ISEBS  i^apuTMi:  PAartsot), a  rriig. 
ious  party  or  school  amongst  the  Jews  at  the  time 
of  Christ,  so  called  from  PeHMIn,  the  Aramaie 
form  of  the  Hebrew  word  Penlahiin^  **  separated." 
The  name  does  not  occur  either  in  the  Old  Testa- 
ment or  in  the  Apocrypha:  but  it  is  usually  con- 
sidered that  the  Pharisees  were  essentially  the  same 
with  the  Assidcans  (i.  e.  cAasl'/(m  :=  godly  men, 
saintB)  mentioned  in  the  1st  Book  of  Maccabees  ii. 
42,  vU.  13-17,  and  in  the  2d  Book  xiv.  6.  And 
those  who  admit  the  existence  of  Maocabeao  Psalmi 
find  allusions  to  the  Assideans  in  Psalms  Izsix.  8, 
xcvii.  10,  cxxxii.  9,  16,  cxlix.  9,  where  cAosfc/lm  is 
translated  *'  sainto  "  in  tlie  A.  V.  (See  Ftint'i 
Hamkodfterifuch,  I  420  6.)  In  the  2d  Book  of 
Maccabees,  supposed  by  Geiger  to  have  been  writ- 
ten by  a  Pharisee  ( Urtchri/t  utui  Utbtrtttzungen 
del'  Bibd^  p.  226),  there  are  two  passages  which 
tend  to  illustrate  the  meaning  of  the  word  **  sep- 
arated;" one  in  xiv.  3,  where  Alcimus,  who  hail 
been  high-priest,  is  described  as  having  defiled 
himaelf  willfully  "  in  the  times  of  the  mingling  ** 

—  4v  rols  T^f  iirifittias  xP^^^^^i  ""  •'"' 
another  in  xiv.  88,  where  the  zeafous  Razis  is  said 
to  have  been  accused  of  Judaism,  **in  the  former 
times  when  there  was  no  mingling,'*  ^r  roii 
ifiwpoa$9¥  j^¥ois  rrit  ^fitilas.  In  both  easei 
the  expression  **  mingling  '*  renrs  to  the  time  ^lea 
Antiochns  Epiphanes  had  partially  aucoeedad  b 
bieaking  down  the  barrier  whleh  <^lded  the  Jews 
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bom  lib  other  sulijccU:  aud  it  wan  in  Ckt 
d"t(Tiiiiiat;oTi  to  nsi«t  tht  fi4ff|itton  of  Gndao 
viiittoiiiM.  Niui  tiie  iligbtest  departure  from  the  re- 
^renieuts  of  their  own  Law,  that  the  *<  Separated  ** 
look  their  riae  aa  a  portj.  Compare  1  Mace.  i. 
13- ib,  41-49,  62,  63.  SubaequeiiUy,  however 
(and  perhaps  not  wholly  at  first),  tliis  by  no 
mevto  exhausted  the  meaning  of  the  word  **  Phar- 


A  knowledge  of  the  opitiiona  and  practicea  of 
this  party  at  the  time  of  Christ  is  of  great  im- 
portance for  entering  deeply  into  the  genius  of  the 
Christiaii  religion.  A  cursory  perusal  of  the  Gos- 
pels is  suiiicient  to  show  that  Christ's  teaching  was 
in  some  respects  thoroughly  antAgonistic  to  £eirs. 
He  denounced  them  in  the  bitterest  language;  and 
in  the  sweeping  charges  o(  hypocrisy  which  He 
Bade  against  them  aa  a  class,  He  might  even,  at 
irst  sight,  seem  to  have  departed  from  that  spirit 
of  meduieaSfO  of  gentkoeM  in  judging  others,  and 
of  abstiuenoe  frcMn  tke  imputation  of  improper 
motives,  which  is  one  of  the  most  charscteristio 
nnd  original  charms  of  hia  oun  precepts.  See 
Matt  XV.  7,  8,  xxiU.  6,  13,  14,  15,  23;  Mark  vu. 
6;  Luke  xi.  42-44,  and  compare  Matt  vii.  1-6,  xi. 
29,  xiL  19,  20,  Luke  vi.  28,  37-42.  Indeed  it  is 
diffieult  to  avoid  the  ccmclusion  that  his  repeated 
denunciations  o(  the  I'harisees  mainly  exasperated 
them  into  taking  measures  for  causing  his  death : 
so  tliat  in  one  sense  He  may  be  said  to  have  shed 
his  blood,  and  to  have  laid  down  his  life  in  pro- 
testing against  their  practice  and  spirit.  (See 
aspeeiaUy  verses  53,  64  in  the  11th  chapter  of 
Luke,  which  follow  inmiediately  upon  the  narr»> 
tion  of  what  he  said  while  dining  with  a  Pharisee.) 
Hence  to  understand  the  Pharisees  is,  by  contrast, 
an  aid  towards  understanding  the  spirit  of  micor- 
rupted  Christianity. 

Authoriiits.  —  The  soiu'ces  of  information  re- 
specting the  Pharisee«  are  mainly  threefold.  IsL 
The  writings  of  Josephus,  who  was  himself  a  Phar- 
isee  ( VU.  p.  2.>.  and  whj  in  each  of  his  great  works 
piwfesaes  to  give  a  direct  Hccount  of  their  opinions 
{B.  J.  ii.  8.  §  2-14;  AfU  iviii.  1,  §  2,  and  com- 
pare xiii.  10.  §  5-6,  xvii  2.  §  4,  xiii.  16,  §  S,  and 
FiiC  p.  38).     'llie  value  M   Josephus's  accounts 


<■  This  is  thus  Qc  ttced  by  MiltiHi,  fhnn  the  point  of 
view  of  his  own  p«.uU»r  eccte«(uu*iJoBJ  opinloDS :  '*  Tbe 
Invincible  warrior  Zi^al,  shaking  loossly  the  sladc  reins, 
drives  ov«9r  the  bead»  of  scarier  prelateii,  and  such  aa 
are  insolent  to  maintiiin  tnulitions.  bruldng  their  stiff 
necks  under  his  flaming  wheel*  Thus  did  the  true 
prophets  of  old  combat  with  the  lain.  Ihrnt  Christ 
HiifMlf,  tkt  founUitn  of  me^krifs*.  found  aerittumif 
mough  to  b€  ttiU  gaUing  and  vtzing  tht  pntatieat 
Fkariues,**  —  Apology  fbi  Smeetymuuus. 

6  There  are  two  Oemans :  one  of  Jenisalemi  In 

irUeh  there  In  said  to  be  no  paaeage  which  can  be 

loved  to  be  later  than  th»  flrat  half  of  the  4th  o«n- 

Jay  ;  and  the  other  of  Babylon,  completed  about  600 

A.  n.     The  Utter  is  the  most  Important,  and  by  tu 

the  longest.     It  was  entimated  by  Chituinl  to  be  fifteen 

tlmar  as  long  as  the  Misbna.  The  wholf  ot  tbe  Gemans 

has  n»ter  been  translated ;  though  a  proposal  to  make 

yoAh  a  translation  was  brought  before  thM  pubtts  by 

Chlarinl  ( TMoru  du  Judaisme  appliquee  a  in  RiJ^mt 

4u  ImatMes^  a.  n.  1880).     But  Chiarini  died  In  1882. 

fifteen  tieatlses  of  the  Jerusalem  Qemara,  and  two  of 

)m  Babylonian,  are  given,  accompanM  b\  a  Latin 

^nalaticn,  in  Ugolino^s    Theaauru*^  vol*    xMl. -xz. 

feme  Interpret  Gemara  to  b«  Identleal  lo  m^nui  •g  with 

telmiid,  slimifylng  '*doetrlnc ' 

*  Ugf>*lni^  Tkuatmu  eoBtaini  twmiv  tiia(>"«  of 
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wooU  bt  noeli  greater,  if  he  hai  not 
dated  them,  more  or  less,  to  Grc:^  ideas,  so  thai 
in  order  to  arrive  at  the  exact  truth,  not  ool} 
much  must  be  added,  but  likewise  much  of  what 
he  has  written  must  be  retranslated,  aa  it  wctr 
into  Hebrew  conceptions.  Sdly.  Tbe  New  Tests 
mcnt,  including  St.  Paul's  episties,  in  addition  te 
the  Gospels  and  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles.  St. 
Paul  had  been  instructed  by  an  illustrioos  Ral»bi 
(Acts  xxii.  8);  he  had  been  a  rigid  Pliarisee  (xxiii 
6,  xxvi.  5),  and  the  remembrance  of  the  galling 
bondage  finom  which  he  had  escaped  (Gal  iv.  9,  10, 
V.  1)  was  probably  a  human  element  in  chat  deep 
spirituality,  and  that  uncompromising  oppontjon 
to  Jewish  ceremonial  obsernuiccs,  by  which  he 
preeminently  contributed  to  make  Christianity  tlie 
religion  of  the  cirilized  world.  3dly.  The  first 
portion  of  the  Talmud,  called  the  Mishna,  or 
**  second  hiw.**  This  is  by  &r  the  most  important 
source  of  information  respecUng  the  Pharisees, 
and  it  may  safely  U.  asserted  that  it  is  nearly  im- 
possible to  have  adequate  conceptions  respecting 
them,  without  consulting  that  work.  It  b  a  digest 
of  the  Jewish  traditions,  and  a  compendium  of  tbe 
whole  ritual  *aa',  reduced  to  writing  in  its  present 
form  by  Kabbi  Jehudah  the  Holy,  a  Jew  of  great 
wealth  and  mfluence,  who  flourished  In  the  2d 
century.  He  succeeded  his  fiither  Simeon  as  patri- 
arch of  Tilierias,  and  hekl  that  office  at  least  thirty 
years.  The  precise  date  of  his  death  is  disputed ; 
some  placing  it  in  a  3  ear  somewhat  antecedent  to 
194,  A.  D.  (see  Graetz.  Getckichtt  dtr  Jwltn^  iv. 
251),  while  others  place  it  as  late  as  290  A.  P., 
when  he  would  have  been  about  81  yesirs  old  (Joet's 
Gttchichte  det  Jwienthums  vnd  itintr  Sekten^  ii. 
118).  The  Mishna  is  very  concisely  written,  and 
requires  notes.  This  circumstance  M  to  Uie  Com- 
mentaries called  Gemara  ^  (».  e.  Supplement,  Com- 
pletion, according  to  Buxtoif),  which  fonn  the 
second  part  of  the  Talmud,  and  which  are  very 
commonly  meant  when  the  word  ^^Tafannd"  is 
used  by  itself.  The  language  of  the  Mishna  is 
that  of  the  fatter  Hebrew,  purely  written  00  the 
whole,  though  with  a  few  grammatical  Aimmaisms, 
and  interspersed  with  Graek,  Latin,  and  Aramaic 
words  which  had  become  naturalized.    The  work 


the  Jerusalem  Gemara  with  a  Latin  translatSon,  and 
thrtf  ot  the  Babylonian ;  sse.  In  addition  to  the  vols 
referred  to  above,  vols.  xxv.  and  xxx.  ChiariDi  (Is 
Talmttd  dr  BabjfUme  trad,  en  Itmgme  franfoiM,  vols.  I , 
11.,  Leips.  1881)  has  transIaiMl  both  the  Miehna  aai 
Gemara  of  tbe  first  tieatlse  In  the  Tslmnd  {Bnmeptk, 
^  Blessings  "),  and  i»«Axed  to  it  a  AiU  aoeoant  of  the 
Talmud  by  way  of  IntitMlaetlon.  The  Ires  Has  Bmwh 
coik  has  also  been  published  in  the  original  with  a 
German  translation,  notes,  etc.,  by  K>  M.  Pkmer, 
Berlin,  1842,  fol.,  who  has  Ukewlse  pnAzed  lo  It  aa 
Introduction  to  the  Talmud.  For  an  aoeoant  of  the 
various  books  of  the  Talmud  In  Xngliah  one  may  see 
the  art.  Taitnud  by  8.  Davidson  In  Kitto's  (^lopm^tim 
ofBiU.  Ut,,  8d  ed.  (1866).  lU  988-M6;  the  appendix 
to  Robt.  Young's  translation  of  Th»  Bthia  of  tht 
Fatktrs  (PIrke  Abotb),  Sdlab.  1868;  or  Dr.  I.  Koi4 
halmer's  ax  Jcle,  Tke  Taimvd  and  th»  Ratbit^^  la  tlM 
JwMT  Blr6  HqMtitary  tat  Oct.  1888.  For  Mkr  la- 
imnatlon  about  tbe  TUmnd,  see  WoU;  fiiW.  IMtm, 
Ii.  657-808,  and  Pressel's  arC  Tkalmmd  In  Bssnf's 
Rml-Encykl.  xv.  615-865 ;  also  the  tenons  art.  ea  tbs 
Talmud  by  X.  Deulaeb  in  the  Qicartcvly  JSevvtir  toe 
Oot.  1867,  and  an  art.  by  M.  Or&nbaom  in  the  Ihrtk 
Amer,  H«vieH>  fur  April,  1868.  There  Is  a  bfM  popsi 
lar  aeeonnt  of  the  Talmod,  by  Dr.  G.  B.  Ssowe,  a  Ihs 
AtUmtu  MimtMw  tOft  Jmie.  1888.  A 
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m  didltibutcd  into  nz  great  divisiont  or  ordan. 
The  flnt  (Zenum)  relatflB  to  <'aeedi/'  or  pmdno- 
iions  of  tbe  bnd,  ud  It  embnuxi  all  mattsn  con- 
neeted  with  the  cultivation  of  tbe  loil,  and  the 
diapoeal  of  ita  produce  hi  offerings  or  tithes.  It  is 
pKoeded  by  a  treatise  on  ^  Bleesings  **  (Bemixih), 
The  Sd  {.Hoed)  relates  to  festivals  and  their  ob- 
sertvieeB.  The  3d  {fiaihUn)  to  women,  and  in- 
cludes regulations  respecting  betrothals,  nuurriages, 
and  divorces.  The  4th  {yezUdn)  relates  to  dam- 
i«^  sustained  bj  means  of  man,  beasts,  or  things ; 
with  decisions  on  points  at  issue  between  man  and 
man  in  eommercLal  dealings  and  compacts.  The 
5Ui  (Kod-xshUn)  treats  of  holy  things,  of  oflbrings, 
and  of  the  temple-service.  The  6Ui  (TohardtA) 
treats  of  what  is  clean  and  unclean.  These  6 
Orden  are  subdivided  into  61  Treatises,  as  reck- 
oned by  Matmonides ;  but  want  of  space  precludes 
describing  their  contents;  and  tbe  mention  of  the 
titles  would  give  little  information  without  such 
description.  For  obtaining  accurate  knowledge  on 
these  points,  the  reader  is  referred  to  Surenhu^us's 
admirable  edition  of  the  MUkna  in  6  vols,  folio, 
Anuterdam,  1698-170.3,  which  contains  not  only 
a  Latin  translation  of  the  text,  but  likewise  ample 
pre&ces  and  explanatory  notesi  including  those  of 
the  celebrated  Maimonides.  Others  may  prefer 
the  German  translation  of  Joet,  in  an  edition  of 
tbe  Mishna  wherein  the  Hebrew  text  is  pointed;  but 
the  German  is  in  Hebrew  letters,  3  vols.  4to,  Berlin. 
[183S-34.  There  is  also  a  German  transUUon,  with 
notM,  by  J.  J.  Kabe,  in  6  vols.  4to,  Onolzb.  1760- 
63,  a  copy  of  which  Is  in  the  library  of  Vale 
College.  —  A.]  And  an  English  reader  may  ob- 
tain an  excellent  idea  of  the  whole  work  from  an 
English  transUtion  of  18  of  ito  I'reatises  by  De 
SoU  and  Raphall,  London,  1843.  There  is  no 
reasonable  doubt,  that  although  it  may  include  a 
fiew  passages  of  a  later  date,  the  liiahna  was  com- 
posed, as  a  whole,  in  the  9d  century,  and  represents 
the  traditions  which  were  current  amongst  the 
Pharieees  at  the  time  of  Christ  This  may  be 
shown  in  tbe  following  way.  Ist.  Josephoa,  whose 
autobiography  was  apparently  not  written  later 
•han  A.  D.  100,  the  third  year  of  the  reign  of 
Tnyan,  is  an  authority  to  show  that  up  to  that 
period  no  important  change  had  been  introduced 
since  Christ*s  death;  and  the  general  fects  of 
lewiah  history  render  it  nioraUy  itnposslble  that 
there  should  have  been  any  essential  alteration 
either  in  the  reign  of  Th^an,  the  epoch  of  the 
^reat  Jewish  revolts  in  E^ypt,  Cyrene,  and  Cyprus; 
or  in  tbe  reign  of  Hadrian,  during  which  there 
was  the  disastfoos  second  rebellion  in  JudsBa.  And 
it  was  at  the  time  of  the  suppression  of  this  rebel- 
lion that  Rabbi  Jehndah  was  bom ;  tbe  tradition 
being  that  his  birth  was  on  the  very  nme  day  that 
itabbl  Akiba  was  flayed  alive  and  put  to  death, 
A.  D.  136-137.  2dly.  There  is  frequent  reference 
ji  tbe  Mishna  to  the  sayings  and  decisions  of 
'lillel  and  8hammai,  tbe  celebrated  leaders  of  two 
lehools  among  tbe  Pharisees,  difiering  from  each 
itber  on  what  wonki  seem  to  Christians  to  be  com- 
Miatively  unimportant  points.      But  Hillel  and 


•  A  pssssge  In  Dsntenmomy  (xvU.  8-11)  has  been 

t.tsrprsted  so  as  (o  serve  as  a  bssia  for  an  oral  law. 

flat  that  paasags  ssems  msrely  to  prasoribe  obedience 

he  priests,  tbe  Levit«i,  and  to  the  judges  in  eivU 

wd  estminal  matttia  of  <»ontToveny  betwssn  man  and 

MB     A  feoelltal  applleatlon  of  tbe  words  ^Q'bl^ 
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Shammai  fborished  somewhat  before  the  birth  ol 
Christ;  and,  except  on  the  incredible  iuppoaitioo 
of  forgeries  or  mistakes  on  a  very  large  scaie,  their 
decisions  conclusively  furnish  particulars  of  tbs 
general  system  in  force  among  tbe  I'harisees  during 
the  period  of  Cbrist*8  teaching.  There  is  likewist 
occasfonal  reference  to  the  opinion  of  fiabbi  Gami^ 
liel,  the  grandeon  of  Hillel,  and  tbe  teacher  of  St 
Paul.  ^ly.  Tbe  Mishna  contains  numerous  cere- 
monial retnilations,  especially  in  the  6tb  Order, 
whioh  presuppose  that  the  Temple-service  is  still 
subsisting,  and  it  cannot  be  supposed  that  these 
were  invented  after  the  destruction  of  the  Temple 
by  Titus.  But  these  breathe  the  same  general 
spirit  as  the  other  traditions,  and  there  is  no  suffi- 
cient rsoaon  for  assuming  any  diflerence  of  dati 
between  tbe  one  kind  and  the  other.  Hence  fbr 
fncU  concerning  tbe  system  of  the  Pharisees,  as 
distinguished  from  an  appreciation  of  its  merits  or 
def<>cts,  the  value  of  tbe  Mishna  as  an  authority  is 
greater  than  that  of  all  other  sources  of  inlbrnu^ 
tion  put  together. 

Kderring  to  the  Mishna  for  details,  it  is  proposed 
in  this  article  to  give  a  general  view  of  the  pecul- 
iarities of  the  Pharisees;  afterwards  to  notice  their 
opinions  on  a  fliture  life  and  on  free-will;  and  finally, 
to  make  some  remarks  on  tbe  proselytizing  spirit 
attributed  to  them  at  the  time  of  Christ.  Points 
noticed  elsewhere  in  this  Dictionary  will  be  a«  fbr 
as  possible  avoided.  Hence  information  respecting 
Corban  and  Phylacteries,  which  in  the  New  Testis 
ment  are  peculiarly  associated  with  the  Pharisees, 
must  be  sought  for  under  the  appropriate  titles,  i 
See  CoRRAN  and  Frontlktm.  *«-J 

L  The  fundamental  principle  of  tbe  Pharisees' 
common  to  them  with  all  orthodox  modem  Jews  is, 
that  by  the  side  of  the  written  Law  regarded  as  a 
summary  of  the  principles  and  general  biws  of  the 
Hebrew  people,  there  was  an  onl  law  to  complete 
and  to  explain  the  written  Law.  It  was  an  article 
of  feith  that  in  tbe  Pentateuch  there  was  no  precept, 
and  no  reguUtlon,  ceremonial,  doctrinal,  or  legal, 
of  which  God  had  not  given  to  Moses  all  expUii»> 
tions  necessary  for  their  application,  with  the  order 
to  transmit  them  by  word  of  mouth  (Klein's  Vei-U4 
tur  U  Talmud^  p.  9).  The  cUHsical  passage  in  the 
Mishna  on  this  subject  is  the  following:  «*  Moses 
received  the  (oral)  hw  from  Sinai,  and  delivered  it  to 
Joshua,  and  Joshua  to  the  elders,  and  the  elders  to  the 
prophets,  and  tbe  prophets  to  the  men  of  the  Gmt 
Synagogue  **  (Pirke  Abdth,  i.).  This  remarkable 
statement  is  so  destitute  of  what  wouU  at  the  pres- 
out  day  be  deemed  historical  evidence,  and  would, 
it  might  be  supposed,  have  been  rendered  so  incred- 
ible to  a  Jew  by  the  absence  of  any  distinct  allu- 
sion a  to  the  foot  in  the  Old  Testament,  that  it  is 
interesting  to  consider  by  what  process  of  ugument 
the  principle  could  ever  have  won  aoceptanoe.  It 
may  be  conceived  in  the  following  way.  The  Pent*> 
tench,  according  to  the  Rabbins,  contains  618  laws, 
including  248  commands,  and  365  prohibitwns;  but 
whatever  may  be  the  number  of  the  laws,  however 
minutely  they  may  be  anatomized,  or  into  what- 
ever form  they  may  be  thrown,  there  is  nowhere  an 


In  ver.  11  lias  feyored  the  rabbinical  intsrprstatlon 
In  the  **  Vestlval  Prayers  "  of  the  SngUsh  Jews,  p.  68, 
Ibr  Pentecost,  it  is  statsd.  of  God,  in  a  pngrer,  ^  Hi 
explained  it  (tbe  Law)  to  Us  psople/oM  toJ^e$^  aod  es 
e««ry  point  are  nlnety-eliht  ezplaaatlons.'' 
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aUiiiion  to  the  duty  of  prayer^  or  to  the  doctiiM  of 
a  ftitura  life.  The  abaenoe  of  the  docirioe  of  a 
ftature  lUb  hu  been  made  familiar  to  English  theo- 
kgiam  by  the  author  of  *^  The  Divine  legation  of 
Motes;  *'  and  the  fiust  is  so  undeniable,  Uiat  it  is 
needless  to  dwell  upon  it  farther.  The  absence  of 
any  ii^unction  to  pray  has  not  attracted  equal  atten- 
tion, but  seems  to  be  almost  equally  certain.  The 
only  passage  which  by  any  ingenuity  has  ever  been 
interpreted  to  enjoin  prayer  is  in  Ex.  xxiii.  25, 
where  the  words  are  used,  **  And  ye  shall  serve 
Jehovah  your  God.**  But  as  the  Pentateuch 
abounds  with  specific  injunctions  as  to  the  mode  of 
serving  Jehovah;  by  sacrifices,  by  meai-ofiertngs, 
by  drink-oflerings,  by  the  rite  of  circumcision,  by 
obsenring  festivals,  such  as  the  Sabbath,  the  Pass- 
over, the  feast  of  weeks,  and  the  feast  of  taber- 
nacles, by  obeying  all  bis  ceremonial  and  moral 
commands,  and  by  loving  him,  it  is  contrary  to 
sound  rules  of  construction  to  import  into  the 
general  word  **  serve  "  Jehovah  the  specific  mean- 
ing "pray  to**  Jehovah,  when  that  particular 
mode  of  service  is  nowhere  distinctly  commanded 
in  the  Law.  Thero  being  then  thus  no  mention 
either  of  a  ftiture  life,  or  of  prayer  as  a  duty,* 
it  would  be  easy  for  the  Pharisees  at  a  lime  whcni 
prayer  was  univenally  practiced,  and  a  future  life 
was  generally  believed  in  or  desired,  to  argue  from 
I  he  supposed  inooncmvability  of  a  true  revelation 
not  commanding  prayor,  or  not  asserting  a  future 
Ufe,  to  the  necessity  of  Moses  ha^inie  treated  of 
boUi  orally.  And  when  the  principle  of  an  oral 
tradition  in  two  such  important  points  was  once 
admitted,  it  was  easy  for  a  skillM  controversialist  to 
carry  the  application  of  the  principle  much  ferther 
by  insisting  that  there  was  precisdy  the  same  evi- 
d«ice  for  numerous  other  traditions  having  come 
from  Moses  as  for  those  two;  and  that  it  was  illog- 
ical, as  well  as  presumptuous,  to  admit  the  two  only, 
and  to  exercise  the  right  of  selection  and  private 
Judgment  respecting  the  rest. 

ft  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  all  the  tauditions 
which  bound  the  Pharisees  were  believed  to  be 
direct  revelations  to  Moses  on  Mount  Suiai.  In 
addition  to  such  revelations,  which  were  not  dis^ 
puted,  although  there  was  no  proof  from  the  written 
liaw  to  support  them,  and  in  addition  to  interpreta- 
tions received  from  Moses,  which  were  either  implied 
in  the  written  Law  or  to  be  elicited  from  them  by 
reasoning,  there  were  three  other  classes  of  tndi- 
*tions.  Ist  Opinions  on  disputed  points,  which 
were  the  result  of  a  miyoricy  of  votes.  To  this 
class  belonged  the  secondary  questions  on  which 
there  was  a  difierence  between  the  schools  of  Hilld 
and  Shammai.  2dly.  Decrees  made  by  propheU 
and  wise  men  in  diflferent  ages,  in  conformity  with 
•  saying  attributed  to  the  men  of  the  Great  Syna- 
gogue, '*  Be  deliberate  in  judgment;  train  up  many 
diKipIes;  and  make  a  fence  for  the  Lnwy  These 
carried  prohibitions  ferther  than  the  written  Law  or 
and  law  of  Moses,  in  order  to  protect  the  Jewish 
.people  from  temptetions  to  sin  or  pollution.  For 
*|xample,  the  injunction,  **  Thou  shalt  not  seethe  a 

' «  Mohatnmed  was  preceded  both  bj  Christianity  and 
t.*  the  latest  developments  of  Judaism  from  both  of 
jrhlch  he  borrowed  much.  See,  as  to  J  ndslsm,  Geiger*s 
jsay,  Was  hot  Mohammed  aus  ffem  Juftentkvm  axtf- 
Twmommen  f  Still,  one  of  the  most  marked  character^ 
mm»  of  the  Korib  Is  ti.«  unwearied  reiteration  of  the 
iatfy  of  prayer,  and  of  the  certainty  of  a  ftature  state 
H'ffslrltutton. 
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kid  in  his  .jothjr's  milk,"  ^  Ex.  xxiU.  19,  xxxiv  96 
Deut.  xiv.  91 ;  was  interpreted  by  the  oral  law  tc 
mean  that  the  flesh  of  quadrupeds  mif^ht  itot  be 
cooked,  or  in  any  way  mixed  with  milk  for  food : 
so  that  even  now  amongst  the  orthodox  Jea-s  milk 
may  not  be  eaten  for  some  hours  after  meat  But 
this  was  extended  by  the  wise  men  to  the  tlesh  of 
birds;  and  now,  owmg  to  this  **  fence  to  the  Law,** 
the  admixture  of  poultry  with  any  milk,  or  ite  prep- 
arations,  is  rigorously  forbidden.  \^lien  once  a 
decree  df  this  kind  has  been  passed,  it  could  not  be 
reversed  ;  and  it  was  subsequently  said  that  not 
even  Klgah  himself  could  take  away  anything  fit»m 
the  18  pointo  whidi  had  been  determined  od  by 
the  school  of  Shammai  and  the  school  of  HilleL 
ddly.  I^egal  decisions  of  proper  eedesiastieal  author- 
ities on  disputed  questions.  Some  of  these  wne 
attributed  to  Moses,  some  to  Joshua,  and  some  to 
Eara.  Some  likewise  to  Rabbis  of  later  date,  such 
as  Hillel  and  Gamaliel.  However,  although  in  these 
se^'eral  ways,  all  the  traditions  of  the  Pharisees  were 
not  deemed  direct  revelations  fri(Mn  Jebovsh,  there 
is  no  doubt  that  all  became  invested,  more  or  le«, 
with  a  peculiar  sanctity;  so  that,  regarded  ooUec- 
tivdy,  the  study  of  them  and  the  obeervanoe  of 
them  became  as  imperative  as  the  study  and  obser- 
vance of  the  precepte  in  the  Bible. 

Viewed  as  a  whole,  they  treated  men  like  rbil- 
dren,  formalizing  and  defining  the  minuteet  par- 
ticulars of  ritual  observances.  The  expressions  of 
**  bondage,**  of  "weak  and  beggarly  elements."  and 
of  "  buidens  too  heavy  for  men  to  bear,*'  feithfnlly 
represent  the  impression  produced  by  their  multi- 
plicity. An  elaborate  aigument  might  lie  advanced 
for  many  of  them  indiridually,  but  the  sUng  of 
them  consisted  in  theur  aggregate  number,  which 
would  have  a  tendency  to  quench  the  fer\'or  and 
the  freshnen  of  a  spiritual  religion.  They  varied 
in  character,  and  the  following  instances  may  be 
given  of  three  difierent  classes:  1st,  of  those  which, 
admitting  certain  prindplea,  were  points  reasonable 
to  define  ;  9dly,  of  pointe  defined  which  wen 
superfluously  particulariaed ;  and  3dly,  of  pointe 
d^ned  where  the  discussion  of  them  at  all  was 
superstitious  and  puerile.  Of  the  first  class  the 
very  first  decision  in  the  Mishiia  is  a  specimen. 
It  defines  the  period  up  to  which  a  Jew  is  bound, 
as  his  evening  rorice,  to  repest  the  Shema.  Tbe 
Shema  is  the  celebrated  passage  in  Deut.  vi  4-9, 
commencing,  **  Hear,  O  Israel:  the  Lord  our  God 
is  one  liord,  and  thou  shalt  k>ve  the  I  ord  thy  God 
with  all  thine  heart,  and  with  sU  thy  soul,  and 
with  all  thy  might.**  It  is  a  tradition  that  every 
Israelite  is  bound  to  recite  this  passage  twice  in  the 
twenty  •four  hours,  rooming  and  evening — for  which 
authority  is  supposed  to  1m  found  in  verse  7,  whov 
it  is  said  of  these  words,  "  Thou  shalt  talk  of  them 
.  .  .  .  when  thou  liest  down  and  when  thou  risesi 
up.**  llie  compulsory  redtetion  of  even  these  words 
twice  a  day  oiight  be  objected  to  as  leading  to 
formalism ;  but.  accepting  the  redtetion  as  a  id^ 
ioui  duty,  it  might  not  be  unreasonable  that  the 
range  of  Ume  permitted  for  the  redtetion  abtniM  l« 


b  Although  this  prohibition  occmss  three  tteea,  m 
light  is  thrown  opon  Its  meaning  by  the  contNct.  T  t« 
most  probable  coqjeetne  Is  that  gifeo  UMlsr  the  Iwto 
of  InoLATav  (li-  1120  «)« that  It  was  alm«l  a|^<i 
some  pnuilUse  of  ktolaten.  Mr.  laing  ghas  a  simOat 
explanation  of  the  Christlsa  pro^MttoD  In 
against  eating  horN4Mi. 
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tetutd.  The  foUowing  is  tho  dedsion  on  this  point 
n  the  Mishna,  Beracoth  i. :  "  From  what  time  do 
htj  redie  the  Shema  in  the  evening?  From  the 
Ame  that  the  priesU  are  admitted  to  eat  their  obla- 
tions till  the  end  of  the  first  watch.  The  words  of 
Rabbi  Eliezer:  but  the  wise  men  say,  up  to  mid- 
night. Rabban  Gamaliel  says,  until  the  column  of 
dawn  has  arisen.  Case:  His  sons  returning  from 
a  house  of  entertunment  said,  We  have  not  yet 
recited  the  Shema;  to  whom  he  said,  If  the  column 
of  dawn  has  not  yet  arisen,  you  are  bound  to  recite 
it.  But  not  this  alone ;  but  wherever  the  wise  men 
have  aud  *  to  midnight,'  their  iigunction  is  in  force 

until  the  column  of  dawn  has  arisen If  so, 

why  did  the  wise  men  say  till  midnight?  In  order 
to  keep  men  fitf  from  transgression.**  The  foUowing 
b  an  instance  of  the  second  class.  It  relates  to  the 
lighting  candles  on  the  eve  of  the  Sabbath,  which 
b  tiie  dutyof  every  Jew:  it  is  found  in  the  Mishna, 
in  the  treatise  Shabbaih,  c.  ii.,  and  is  printed  in 
the  Hebrew  and  English  Praver-Book,  according 
to  the  form  of  the  German  and  Polish  Jews,  p.  66, 
from  which  to  avoid  objections,  this  translation, 
and  others,  where  it  is  possible,  are  taken.  "  With 
what  sort  of  wick  and  oil  are  the  candles  of  the 
Sabbath  to  be  lighted,  and  with  what  are  they  not 
to  be  lighted?  They  are  n  t  to  be  lighted  with 
the  woolly  substance  that  grows  upon  cedars,  nor 
with  undressed  flai,  nor  with  silk,  nor  with  rushes, 
nor  with  leaves  out  of  the  wilderness,  nor  with 
moss  that  grows  on  the  sur&oe  of  water,  nor  with 
pitch,  nor  with  wax,  nor  with  oil  made  of  cotton- 
seed, nor  with  the  fiit  of  the  tiul  or  the  entraiU  of 
beasts.  Nathan  Hamody  saith  it  may  be  lighted 
with  boiled  suet;  but  the  wise  men  say,  be  it  boiled 
or  not  boiled,  it  may  not  be  lighted  with  it.  It 
may  not  be  lighted  with  burnt  oil  on  festival-days. 
Rabbi  Ishmael  says  it  may  not  be  lighted  with 
train-oil  because  of  honor  to  the  Sabbath ;  but  the 
vise  men  allow  of  all  sorts  of  oil:  with  mixed  oil, 
with  oil  of  nuts,  oil  of  radish-seed,  oil  of  fish,  oil 
of  gonrd-aeed,  of  resin  and  gum.  Kabbi  Tarphun 
■aith  they  are  not  to  be  lighted  but  with  oil  of 
olives.  Nothing  that  grows  out  of  the  woods  is 
used  for  lighting  but  flax,  and  nothing  that  grows 
3at  of  woods  doth  not  pollute  by  the  pollution  of  a 
tent  but  flax:  the  wick  of  cloth  that  is  doubled, 
and  has  not  been  singed,  Rabbi  Eleazar  saith  it 
b  unclean,  and  may  not  be  lighted  withal;  Rabbi 
Akibah  saith  it  b  dean,  and  may  be  lighted  withaL 
A  man  may  not  split  a  shell  of  an  egg  and  fill  it 
with  oil  and  put  it  in  the  socket  of  a  candlestick, 
because  it  shall  blaze,  though  the  candlestick  be 
sf  earthenware;  Emt  Rabbi  Jebudah  permits  it: 
'S  the  potter  made  it  with  a  hole  through  at  first, 
it  IS  alk>wad,  because  it  b  the  same  vessd.  No 
man  shall  fill  a  platter  with  oil,  and  give  it  place 
next  to  the  bmp,  and  put  the  head  of  the  wick  in 
a  pbtter  to  make  it  drop  the  oil;  but  Rabbi 
Jehudah  permits  it**  Now  in  recrard  to  details 
of  thb  Idnd,  admitting  it  was  not  unreasonable  to 
make  some  regulations  concerning  lighting  candles, 
I  certainly  seems  that  the  above  particulars  are 
00  minute,  and  that  all  whieh  was  really  essential 
sould  have  been  brought  within  a  much  smaller 
aompasa.  3dly.  A  specimen  of  the  3d  class  may 
39  pointed  out  in  the  l)e<;inning  of  the  treaUse  on 
Mivab  (il/uer/),  entitled  Reitznh,  an  Kgff,  from 
Jha  following  ease  of  the  egg  lieing  the  fimt  point 
Ibsussed  in  it.  We  are  gravely  informed  that 
*ao  e|g$  bid  on  a  festival  may  be  eaten,  aooord- 
%ig  to  the  school  of  Shammai;  but  th»  ncliool  of 
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Hilbl  says  it  must  not  be  eaten."  In  oite  to 
understand  this  important  controversy,  whieh  k^ 
minds  us  of  the  two  parties  in  a  well-known  work 
who  took  their  names  from  the  end  on  which  each 
hekl  that  an  egg  ought  to  be  broken,  it  must  be 
observed  that,  for  a  reason  into  which  it  b  uune* 
cessary  to  enter  at  present,  it  was  admitted  on  all 
hands,  both  by  the  school  of  Hilbl  and  the  school 
of  Shammai,  that  if  a  bird  which  was  neither  to  be 
eaten  nor  killed  laid  an  ^gg  on  a  festival,  the  ^gg 
was  not  to  be  eaten.  The  only  point  of  controversy 
was  respecting  an  egg  laid  by  a  hen  that  would  be 
afterwards  eaten.  Now  the  school  of  Hillel  uiter^ 
dieted  the  eating  of  such  an  egg,  on  account  of  a 
passage  in  the  6th  verse  of  the  16th  chapter  of 
Exodus,  wherein  Jehovah  said  to  Moees  respecting 
the  people  who  gathered  manna,  "  on  the  dxth  day 
they  shall  prepare  that  which  they  bring  in.**  For 
it  was  inferred  from  these  words  that  on  a  common 
day  of  the  week  a  man  might  "prepare**  for  the 
Sabbath,  or  prepare  for  a  feast-day,  but  that  he 
might  not  prepare  for  the  Sabbath  on  a  feast-day, 
nor  for  a  feast-day  on  the  Sabbath.  Now,  as  an 
egg  laid  on  any  particular  day  was  deemed  to  have 
been  **  prepared  *'  the  day  before,  an  egg  bid  on  a 
feast^ay  following  a  Sabbath  might  not  be  eaten, 
because  it  was  prtpartd  on  the  Sabbath,  and  the 
eating  of  it  would  involve  a  breach  of  the  Sabbath. 
And  although  aU  fioast-days  did  not  fidl  on  a  day 
foUowing  the  Sabbath,  yet  as  many  did,  it  was 
deemed  better,  ex  maj'ori  cauUld,  »  as  a  fence  to 
the  Law,**  to  interdict  the  eating  of  an  egg  whieh 
had  been  bid  on  any  feast-day,  whether  such  day 
was  or  was  not  the  day  after  the  Sabbath  (see 
Surenhusius*s  MithnOy  ii.  282).  In  a  worid  wherein 
the  objeota  of  human  interest  and  wonder  are  nearly 
endless,  it  certainly  does  seem  a  degradation  of 
human  inteUigenee  to  exercise  it  on  matten  so 
trifling  and  petty. 

In  order,  however,  to  observe  regubtions  aa 
points  of  this  kind,  mixed  with  othen  less  objee- 
tionable,  and  with  some  which,  regarded  from  a 
certain  point  of  view,  were  in  themselves  individu- 
ally not  unreasonable,  the  Pharisees  formed  a  kind 

of  aodety.  A  member  was  called  a  chdbh^  (^yn\ 
and  those  among  the  middle  and  lower  cbsses  who 
were  not  membm  were  called  "  the  people  of  the 
bnd,**  or  the  vulgar.  Each  member  undertook,  in 
the  presence  of  three  other  members,  that  he  would 
remain  true  to  the  bws  of  the  assocbtion.  The 
conditions  were  various.  One  of  transcendent  im- 
portance was  that  a  member  should  refrain  from 
everything  that  was  not  titbed  (comp.  Matt,  xxiii. 
23,  and  Luke  xviii.  12).  The  Mbhna  says, «'  He 
who  undertakes  to  be  trtutworihy  (a  word  with  a 
technical  Pharisaical  meaning)  tithes  whatever  he 
eats,  and  whatever  he  seUs,  and  whatever  he  buya 
and  dttes  not  eat  and  drink  with  the  pet^  of  fht 
litndy  This  was  a  point  of  peculiar  delicacy,  for 
the  portion  of  produce  reserved  as  tithes  for  the 
priests  and  Levites  was  Aofy,  and  the  etgoyment  of 
what  was  holy  was  a  deadly  sin.  Hence  a  Phari- 
see was  oound,  not  only  to  ascertain  as  a  buyer 
whether  the  articles  which  ha  purchased  had  been 
duly  tithed,  but  to  have  the  same  certahity  in  re* 
gard  to  what  he  ea^  in  hb  own  house  and  when 
taking  hb  roeab  with  others.  And  thus  Christ, 
in  eating  with  publicans  and  sinners,  ran  oountci 
to  the  firrt  principles,  and  shocked  the  most  deep* 
ly-rooted  pit^udices,  of  Pharisaism;  for,  u^depeuii 
eotlj  of  other  obvious  conaidseatiooa,  He 
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Inok  witfi  utfie  people  of  the  land/*  ind  it  would 
have  been  aMnrned  aa  undoubted  that  He  partook 
on  aueh  oeeasiona  of  food  which  had  not  been  duly 
rithed. 

Perhape  lome  of  the  most  characteristic  laws  of 
the  Pharisees  related  to  what  was  clean  (tdJiAr)  and 
unclean  {tdini).  Among  all  oriental  nations  there 
has  been  a  certain  tendency  to  symbolism  in  relig- 
ion ;  and  if  any  lymbolism  is  admitted  on  such  a 
subject,  nothing  is  more  natund  than  to  symbolize 
purity  and  cleanliness  of  thought  by  cleanliness  of 
person,  dresa,  and  actions.  Again,  in  all  climates, 
but  especially  in  warm  climates,  the  sanitary  ad- 
Tantages  of  such  cleanlbiess  would  tend  to  confirm 
and  perpetuate  this  kind  of  symbolism;  and  when 
OBoe  the  principle  was  conceded,  superstition  would 
be  certain  to  attach  an  intrinsic  morel  value  to  the 
rigid  observance  of  the  symbol.  In  addition  to 
what  might  lie  explained  in  this  manner,  there  arose 
among  ^e  Jews  —  partly  ttom  opposition  to  idola- 
trous practices,  or  to  what  savored  of  idolatry, 
partly  from  causes  which  it  is  diflScult  at  the  pres- 
ent day  even  to  conjecture,  possibly  ftom  mere 
prqudice,  individual  atitipatliy,  or  strained  fimciftil 
analogies  —  peculiar  ideas  concerning  what  was 
dean  and  unclean,  which  at  first  sight  might  ap- 
pear purely  conventional.  But,  whether  their  ori- 
gin was  symbolical,  sanitary,  religious,  fanciful,  or 
conventional,  it  vras  a  matter  of  vital  importance  to 
a  Pharisee  that  he  should  be  well  acquainted  with 
the  Pharisaical  regulations  concerning  what  was 
dean  and  what  was  unclean;  for,  as  among  the 
modem  Hindoos  (some  of  whose  customs  are  very 
similar  to  those  of  the  Pharisees),  every  one  tech- 
nically unclean  is  cut  off  fh>m  almost  every  relig- 
bus  ceremony,  so,  according  to  the  LeviUcal  Law, 
every  unclean  person  was  cut  ofT  fh)m  all  religious 
privileges,  and  was  regarded  as  defiling  the  sanctu- 
ary of  .Jeho^'ah  (Num.  xix.  20;  compare  Ward's 
Hindoo  History^  Literaiurey  and  JUHgiony  ii.  147 ). 
On  principles  precisely  similar  to  those  of  the 
I^vitical  hiws  (Lev.  zx.  25,  xxli.  4-7),  it  was  pos- 
sible to  inciur  these  awful  religious  penalties  either 
by  eating  or  by  touching  what  was  unclean  In  the 
Pharisaical  sense.  In  reference  to  eating,  uidepend- 
ently  of  the  slaughtering  of  holy  sacrifices,  which  is 
the  subject  of  two  other  treatises,  the  Mishna  con- 
tains one  treatise  called  CV/o/tn,  which  is  specially 
devoted  to  the  slaughtering  of  fowls  and  cattle  fbr 
domestic  use  (see  Surenhusius,  v.  114;  and  De  Sola 
and  Itaphall,  p.  325).  One  point  in  its  very  first 
•ection  is  by  itself  ritally  disUnctive;  and  if  the 
ireatise  had  contained  no  other  regulation,  it  would 
itill  have  raised  an  insuperable  barrier  between  the 
free  social  intercourse  of  .Tews  and  other  nations. 
This  point  is,  **  that  any  thing  slaughtered  by  a 
heathen  should  be  deemed  unfit  to  be  eaten,  like  the 


*  A%  the  present  day  a  strict  orthodox  Jew  may  not 
aat  tiMSt  of  any  animal,  unless  It  has  been  killed  by  a 
Jewish  butcher.  According  to  Mr.  I.  DIaraeli  (7%« 
Oenius  of  Judaism^  p.  164),  the  b«atcher  searches  the 
uiimal  for  any  blemish,  and,  on  his  approval,  causes 
»  leaden  seal,  stamped  with  the  Hebrew  word  e&tMr 
flawfUl),  to  be  attaehed  to  the  meat,  attesting  its 
"  cleanness."  Mr.  Disraeli  llkewim  points  out  that  in 
ton^otns  (li.  88)  s  isal  is  recorded  to  have  been  used 
Inr  a  similar  purpose  by  Kgyptlan  priests,  to  attest 
Ibat  a  boll  about  to  be  sacrificed  was  ^  dean,"  meSa- 
wit.  The  Oreek  and  Hebrew  words  are  periiaps  akin 
ji  origin,  s  and  th  being  frequently  Interolianged  in 


f*  The  ^upllans  appear  to  have  had  Ideas  of  ^  on- 
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eareaaeofan  animal  that  had  died  of  ftadf,  and  tti 
such  carcase  should  pollute  the  person  who  cairied 
it."a  On  th^  reasonable  assumption  that  undes 
such  circumstances  animak  used  for  fbod  wouM  be 
killed  by  Jewish  slaughterers,  regulaUons  the  most 
minute  are  hid  down  for  their  guidance.  In  ref- 
erenee  likewise  to  touching  what  h  nndean,  the 
Mishna  abounds  with  prohibitions  and  distinctiona 
no  less  minute;  and  by  far  the  greatest  portion  <d 
the  6th  and  bat  *' Order  **  relates  to  impurities  con- 
tracted in  this  manner.  Referring  to  that  *'  Order  *' 
for  details,  it  may  be  observed  that  to  any  one  fresh 
from  the  perusal  of  them,  and  of  others  abeady  ad 
verted  to,  the  words  *«  Touch  not,  taste  not,  handle 
not,"  seem  a  oorrect  but  almost  a  pale  summary  of 
their  drift  and  purpose  (Col.  ii.  81);  and  the  stern 
antagonism  becomes  vividly  visible  between  them 
and  Him  who  prochdmed  boMIy  that  a  man  was 
defiled  not  by  anything  he  ate,  but  by  the  had 
thoughts  of  the  heart  ak>ne  (Matt  xt.  11) ;  and  who, 
even  when  the  guest  of  a  Pharisee,  pointedly  ab- 
stained flpom  washing  his  hands  before  a  meal,  in 
order  to  rebuke  the  superstition  which  attached  a 
moral  value  to  such  a  oeremonial  act.  (See  Lake 
xi.  37-40;  and  compare  the  Mishna  vi.  480,  where 
there  is  a  distinet  treatise,  YatUtim,  on  the  wash- 
ing of  hands.  )^ 

It  is  proper  to  add  that  it  wouM  he  a  great  mis- 
take to  suppose  that  the  Pharisees  were  wealthy 
and  luxurious,  mu<^  more  that  they  had  d^ener- 
ated  into  the  vices  which  were  imputed  to  some  of 
the  Roman  popes  and  cardinals  during  the  90( 
years  preceding  the  Reformation.  Josephus  com- 
pared the  l*hariseet  to  the  sect  of  the  Stoica.  He 
says  that  they  lived  frugally,  in  no  respeet  gir- 
ing  in  to  luxury,  but  that  theyfbUowed  the  leado^ 
ship  of  reason  in  what  it  had  sdected  and  trans- 
mitted as  a  good  (AnL  xviii.  1,  §  8).  With  this 
agrees  what  he  states  in  another  passage,  that  the 
Pharisees  had  eo  much  weight  with  the  multitude, 
that  if  they  said  anything  against  a  Idng  or  a  high- 
priest  they  were  at  onee  belkved  (ziii.  10,  §  5);  for 
this  kind  of  influence  b  more  likely  to  be  obtained 
by  a  religions  body  over  the  people,  through  aoa- 
terity  and  self-denial,  than  through  wealth,  luxury, 
and  self-induigenee.  Although  there  wouU  be 
hypocrites  among  them,  it  would  be  unreaaonable 
to  charge  all  the  Pharisees  as  a  body  with  hypoe> 
risy,  in  the  sense  wherein  we  at  the  present  day 
use  the  word.  A  learned  Jew,  now  living,  cfaaigea 
against  them  rather  the  holiness  of  wofks  than  hyp- 
ocritical honn^a —  WerkheiHgkeit,  mchl  Schdn- 
heiUgkeU  (Herefdd,  Ge»ehiehte,€kM  Voike$  Jiimel, 
iii.  359).  At  any  rate  they  roust  be  reganied  aa 
having  been  some  of  the  most  intense  /bmtaiiili 
whom  the  work!  has  ever  seen ;  and  k)oldng  at  the 
average  standard  of  exqeDenee  among  mai&iBd,  il 

cleanness  *'  thiou|^  taatlog,  touehiog,  and  ti^w^nwg 
preciwly  analogous  to  those  of  the  Levltieal  Law  and 
of  the  Pharisees.  The  priests  would  not  endnrs  even 
to  look  at  beans,  deeming  them  not  eUan,  Mf&t^emv 
ov  it«i$a.p6¥  iiw  ttvcu  Itnrpiw  (cofe^r  is  the  Oviek 
word  in  the  LXX.  tbr  Idh9r).  "No  9K>pnBO,"  says 
Bsrodotos,  (<  would  ssints  a  Greek  with  a  kiss,  net 
uss  a  Greek  koUb,  or  spits,  or  cauldron ;  or  taste  ths 
meat  of  an  oz  which  liad  been  cut  by  a  Greek  knlfc 
They  drank  out  of  bronas  itissuls,  rhumf  thtun  ptrpgi 
uttUy.  And  if  any  one  acddental^y  touebed  a  pig,  as 
would  plungs  into  the  Nile,  without  stopping  to  na 
dxess  "  (Hmv/oi.  U.  87,  41,  47).  Just  aa  the  Jews  t» 
gardsd  all  other  natkms,  the  Vo^pliana  iRfardsd  at 
other  na^toas,  including  the  Jews : 
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«  dcvly  cortoio  that  men  whote  lives  were  spent 
to  the  oenmonial  obeervanoes  of  the  Mishna,  vould 
:b«iah  feelings  of  sdf-<»mpiaoency  and  spiritual 
pride  not  justified  by  intrinsic  moral  exoellenoe. 
The  supercilious  contempt  towards  the  poor  puViU- 
eau,  and  towards  the  tender  penitent  love  that 
bathed  Christ's  feet  with  tears,  would  be  the  natu- 
nil  lesnlt  of  such  a  system  of  life. 

It  was  alleged  against  them,  on  the  highest  spir- 
itual authority,  that  they  *'  made  the  word  of  God 
of  none  effect  by  their  traditions.'*  This  would  be 
true  in  the  largest  sense,  from  the  purest  form  of 
tdigion  in  the  Old  Testament  being  almost  incom- 
patible with  such  endless  forms  (Mic.  vi.  8);  but  it 
was  true  in  another  sense,  from  some  of  the  tradi- 
tions being  decidedly  at  variance  with  genuine  re- 
ligion. The  evasions  connected  with  Corhan  are 
well  known.  To  this  may  be  added  the  following 
instances:  It  is  a  plain  precept  of  morality  and 
religion  that  a  man  shall  pay  his  debts  (Ps.  xxxni. 
21);  but,  according  to  the  treatise  of  the  Mishna 
called  Avudtih  virah,  L  1,  a  Jew  was  prohibited 
from  paying  money  to  a  heathen  three  days  before 
any  heathen  festival,  just  as  if  a  debtor  hiid  any 
business  to  meddle  with  the  question  of  how  his 
creditor  might  spend  his  own  money.  In  this 
way,  Cato  or  Cicero  might  have  been  kept  for  a 
while  out  of  his  legal  rights  by  an  ignoble  Jewish 
money-dealer  in  the  Traustiberine  district.  In 
some  instances,  such  a  delay  in  the  payment  of 
debts  might  have-  ruined  a  heathen  merchant 
Again,  it  was  an  ix\junction  of  the  Pentateuch  that 
an  Israelite  shoukl  **  love  his  neighbor  as  himself** 
(Lev.  xix.  18);  and  although  in  this  particular 
passage  it  might  be  argued  that  by  ** neighbor** 
was  meant  a  brother  Israelite,  it  is  evident  that 
the  spirit  of  the  precept  went  much  frirther  (Luke 
x.  27-29,  itc).  In  plain  viobition  of  it,  however, 
a  Jewish  midwife  is  fi>rbidden,  in  the  Avodah  ai- 
rrrA,  ii.  1,  to  assist  a  heathen  mother  in  the  bbors 
of  childbirth,  so  that  through  this  prohibition  a 
heathen  mother  and  child  might  have  been  left  to 
perish  for  want  of  a  Pharisee's  professional  assist- 
ance. A  icreat  Homan  satirist,  in  holding  up  to 
riew  the  uusoeial  customs  of  the  Koman  Jews,  spe- 
eiAes  as  two  of  their  traditions  that  they  were  not 
to  show  the  way,  or  point  out  springs  of  water  to 
any  but  the  circumcised. 

**  TradUlt  amtno  qoodeunqoe  volumine  Moms, 
Non  monatFare  vlas  cadem  oisi  sacra  oolenti, 
QosMltum  ad  fontem  solos  deduoere  verpos." 

JuvxNAL,  xiv.  102-4. 

Now  the  truth  of  this  statement  has  in  our  tiroes 
been  fionnally  denied,  and  it  seems  certain  that 
neither  of  these  particular  prohibitions  is  found  in 
Che  Bflishna;  but  the  regulation  respecting  the 
Jewish  midwives  was  more  unsocial  and  cruel  than 
the  two  practices  referred  to  in  the  satirist's  lines ; 
and  individual  Pharisees,  while  the  spirit  of  autag- 
•uism  to  the  Bomans  was  at  its  height,  may  have 
lui^klied  instanoee  of  the  imputed  churlishness,  al- 


a  JU  Isaat  five  dUSnvot  explanations  have  bsm  tag' 
(Mted  of  the  passage  John  ix.  2.  1st.  That  it  alludes 
lo  a  Jewish  doctrine  of  die  transmlgratloQ  of  M>nli>. 
Wj.  That  it  rsfcra  to  an  Alexandrine  doctrioe  of  the 
^sw^YlsteiMW  of  souls,  but  not  to  their  tiansiuigrstlon. 
MJIj.  That  the  words  mean,  *^  Did  this  man  sin,  as  tlu 
Owe**  Miy,  or  did  his  parenli  lin,  <u  ie«  say,  that  he 
MM  born  blind?'*  4tbly.  That  it  Involves  the  Bab- 
MriuBl  idea  of  the  {oMibiUty  of  ao  inflmt's  sinning  in 
r-s  womb,    filhlj.  That  it  Is  ftninded  on  the 
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though  not  justified  by  the  letter  of  their  traditional 
In  &ct,  Juvenal  did  really  somewhat  umferstati 
what  was  true  in  principle,  not  of  the  Jews  uni 
versally,  but  of  the  most  important  religious  party 
among  the  Jews,  at  the  time  when  he  wrote. 

An  analogy  has  been  pointed  out  by  Geiger  ((^ 
104)  between  the  Pharisees  and  our  own  Puritans; 
and  in  some  points  there  are  undoubted  features  of 
similarity,  beginning  even  with  their  names.  Both 
were  innovators:  the  one  against  the  legal  ortho- 
doxy of  the  Sadduceea,  the  others  against  Episco- 
pacy. Both  of  than  had  republican  tendencies* 
the  Pharisees  glorifying  the  oflSoe  of  rabbi,  which 
depended  on  learning  and  personal  merit,  rather 
than  that  of  priest,  which,  being  hereditary,  de> 
pended  on  the  accident  of  birth;  while  the  Puri- 
tans in  England  abolished  monarchy  and  the  right 
of  hereditary  legislation.  Even  in  their  zeal  for 
religious  education  there  was  some  resemblance: 
the  Pharisees  exerting  themselves  to  instruct  dis- 
ciples in  their  schools  with  an  earnestness  never 
equaled  in  Rome  or  Greece;  while  in  Scotland  tin 
Puritans  set  the  most  brilliant  example  to  modem 
Europe  of  parochul  schools  for  the  common  peo- 
ple. But  here  comparison  ceases.  In  the  most 
essential  points  of  religion  they  were  not  only  not 
alike,  but  they  were  directly  antagonistic.  The 
Pharisees  were  under  the  bondage  of  forms  in  the 
maimer  already  described;  while,  except  in  the 
strict  observance  of  the  Sabbath,  the  religion  of 
the  Puritans  was  in  theory  purely  spiritual,  and 
they  assailed  even  the  ordinary  forms  of  Popery  and 
Prelacy  with  a  bitterness  of  language  copied  from 
the  dcnunciatk>ns  of  Christ  against  the  Pharisees. 

II.  In  regard  to  a  future  state,  Josephus  pre- 
sents the  ideas  of  the  Pharisees  in  such  a  light  to 
his  Greek  readers,  that  whatever  interpretation  his 
ambiguous  huiguage  might  possibly  admit,  he  ob- 
viously would  have  produced  the  impression  on 
Greeks  that  the  Pharisees  believed  in  the  transmi- 
gration of  souls.  Thus  hu  statement  respecting 
them  is,  **  They  say  that  every  soul  is  imperishable, 
but  that  the  soul  of  good  men  only  passes  over  (or 
transmigrates)  into  another  body  —  fierafiai^uw 
tls  tr^pow  ffufui — while  the  soul  of  had  men  is 
chastised  by  eternal  punishment"  {B.  J.  ii.  8,  § 
14:  compare  iii.  8,  §  5,  and  Ant  xviii.  1,  §  3,  and 
Boettcher,  De  /n/eru,  pp.  619,  562).  And  there 
are  two  passages  in  the  Gospels  which  might  coun- 
tenance this  idea:  one  in  Matt  xiv.  2,  where  Herod 
the  tetrareh  is  represented  as  thinking  that  Jesus 
was  John  the  Baptist  risen  from  the  dead  (though 
a  difl^nt  color  is  given  to  Hecod*s  thoughts  in 
the  corresponding  passage,  Luke  ix.  7-9);  and 
another  in  John  ix.  2,  where  the  question  is  put 
to  Jesus  whether  the  blind  man  himself^  hsd 
sinned,  or  his  parents,  that  he  was  bom  blind  ? 
Notwithstanding  these  passages,  however,  there 
does  not  appear  to  be  sufficient  rsaaon  for  doubting 
that  the  Pharisees  believed  hi  a  resurrection  of  the 
dead  very  much  in  the  same  sense  as  the  early 


prsdestinarian  aotton  tiiat  the  blmdoess  from  Mrtb 
was  a  pnciding  punishment  for  sins  which  the  blind 
man  afterwards  committed :  Just  as  it  has  been  suf> 
geeted,  in  a  remarkable  passage,  that  the  death  befoie 
1688  of  the  Princess  Anne's  inflint  children  (three  ia 
number)  was  a  preceding  puniahment  for  her  lubee 
qnent  abandonment  of  her  flither,  James  n.  0ei 
Stewart's  PkUoMopk^,  voL  U.  App.  vi.,  and  the  (km 
mantaries  d  He  Welts  and  LUeke,  ad  laemm. 
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Chrutiont  This  U  most  in  Aooordanee  with  St. 
l'aul*8  itateRient  to  the  chief  prieau  sod  eoondl 
(AcU  xxiii.  6),  that  be  was  a  Pbariace,  the  eon  of 
a  Phariaee,  and  that  he  waa  called  in  queitaon  for 
the  hope  and  reaturectioo  of  the  dead  —  a  state- 
ment which  would  have  been  peculiaily  disin> 
gennoos,  if  the  Pharisees  had  merely  bcUnred  in 
the  tiansmigration  of  souls;  and  it  is  likewise 
almost  implied  in  Christ's  teaching,  which  does 
not  insist  on  the  doctrine  of  a  future  life  as  any- 
thing new,  but  assumes  it  ss  already  adopted  by 
his  hearers,  except  by  the  Sadducees,  although  he 
eoodemns  some  unspf  ritual  conceptions  of  its  nature 
as  erroneous  (Matt.  zxii.  30 ;  Mark  zii.  20 ;  Luke 
sx.  34-36).  On  this  head  the  Mishna  is  an  illus- 
taation  of  the  ideas  in  the  Gospels,  ss  distinguished 
from  any  mere  transmigration  of  souls;  and  the 
peculiar  pliraaei  ''  the  world  to  come,"  of  which  6 
mli^w  6  ipx^t^t^ot  was  undoubtedly  only  the  tnuis- 

lation,  frequently  oceun  in  it  (H^H  0^11773, 
Avolh^  ii.  7,  if,  16;  oomp.  Mark  z.  80;  Luke  xviii. 
30).  This  phrase  of  Christians,  which  is  anterior 
to  Christianity,  but  which  doM  not  occur  in  the 
i).  T.,  though  fully  Justified  by  certain  passages  to 
be  found  in  some  of  iU  htest  books,a  is  essentially 
different  from  Greek  conceptions  on  the  same  sub- 
ject; and  generally,  in  contradistinction  to  the 
purely  temporal  blessings  of  the  Mosaic  legislation, 
the  Christian  ideas  that  this  world  is  a  state  of 
probation,  and  that  every  one  after  death  wiU  have 
to  render  a  strict  account  of  his  actions,  were  ex- 
pressed by  Pharisees  in  Unguage  which  it  is  im- 
possible to  misunderstand:  "  ITiis  world  maybe 
likened  to  a  court-yard  in  compsrison  of  the  world 
to  come;  therefore  prepare  thyself  in  the  ante- 
chamber tliat  thou  mayest  enter  into  the  dining- 
room"  {Awth.  iv.  16).  "Everything  is  given  to 
roan  on  security,  and  a  net  is  spread  over  every 
living  creature;  the  shop  is  open,  and  the  mer- 
chant credits;  the  book  is  open,  and  the  hand 
records;  and  whosoever  chooses  to  borrow  may 
eome  and  borrow :  for  the  collectors  are  continually 
going  round  daily,  and  obtain  payment  of  man, 
wheUier  with  his  consent  or  without  it;  and  the 
judgment  is  true  justice;  and  all  are  prepared  for 
the  feast "  {Atioth,  iii.  16).  »  Those  who  are  bom 
are  doomed  to  die,  the  dead  to  live,  and  the  qniek 
to  be  judged ;  to  make  us  know,  understand,  and 
be  informed  that  He  is  God:  He  is  the  Former, 
Creator,  Intelligent  Being,  Judge,  Witness,  and 
suing  Party,  and  will  judge  thee  hereafter.  Blessed 
be  He;  for  in  his  prssence  there  is  no  unrighteous- 
ness, forgetfulness,  respect  of  persooa,  nor  accept- 
ance of  a  bribe;  for  everything  is  his.  Know  also 
that  everything  is  done  according  to  the  account, 
uid  let  not  thine  eril  Imagination  persuade  thee 
what  the  grave  is  a  place  of  reftige  for  thee:  for 
sgaiost  thy  will  wast  thou  formed,  and  against 
thy  will  wast  thou  bora;  and  against  thy  will  dost 
thou  live,  apd  against  thy  will  wilt  thou  die;  and 
sgainst  th*  will  roust  thou  hereafter  render  an 
account,  S'ld  receive  judgment  in  the  presoice  of 
the  Supreme  King  of  kings,  the  Holy  God,  blessed 
ll  H^  '*  {Avoth,  iv.  22).  Still  it  must  be  borne  in 
miud  that  the  actions  of  whieh  such  a  strict 
aeconnt  was  to  be  rendered  wore  not  merely  those 
^efierred  to  by  the  spiritual  prophets  Isuah  and 
Kioah  (la.  i.  16, 17;  Mic.  vi  9),  nor  even  those 


euHsst  text  In  support  of  the  expvssskm  Is 
^  the  new  heavens  and  the  new  earth  ** 


inconsidereteness  **  (oomp.  xriii.  1, 
ii.  8,  §  14).     On   reading  this'  pa 


emoioed  in  the  Peotateueh,  but 
fitboloosly  supposed  to  have  been  orally  tnuHmttted 
by  Moees  on  Mount  Sinai,  and  the  whole  body  of 
the  traditions  of  the  eUen.  They  indvded,  in 
fact,  all  thoee  ceremonial  *<  works,**  againat  the 
efficacy  of  which,  in  the  deliveraooe  of  the  homan 
sool,  St.  Paul  so  emphatically  protested. 

II L  In  reference  to  the  opunons  of  the  Phar- 
isees oonceming  the  freedom  of  the  wiO,  a  dHBcu!^ 
arises  fixMn  the  very  pmnincnt  position  which  they 
occupy  in  the  accounta  of  Joaephus,  whereas  noth- 
ing vitally  essential  to  the  peculiar  doctrines  of 
the  Pharisees  seems  to  depend  on  those  opiniom, 
and  some  of  his  expressions  are  Greek,  rather  than 
Hebrew.  "  There  were  three  sects  of  the  Jews,** 
he  says,  *<  which  had  diflerent  conceptions  respect- 
ing human  affidrs,  of  which  one  was  called  Phar- 
isees, the  second  Sadducces,  and  the  third  Eseenea. 
The  Pharisees  say  that  some  things,  and  not  all 
things,  are  the  work  of  frte;  but  that  some  things 
are  in  our  own  power  to  be  and  not  to  be.  Bat 
the  Essence  declare  that  Fate  rales  all  things,  an  J 
that  nothing  happens  to  man  except  by  its  decree. 
The  Sadducees,  on  the  other  hand,  take  away 
Fate,  holding  that  it  is  a  thing  of  nought,  and 
that  human  affidrs  do  not  depend  upon  it;  but  in 
their  estimate  all  things  are  in  the  power  of  oor- 
selves,  as  being  ourselves  the  causes  of  oar  good 
things,  and  meeting  with  evils  throogh  our  own 

§  8,  and  ^.  J. 
passage,  and  the 
others  which  bear  on  the  same  subject  in  Jose- 
phus's  works,  the  suspicion  naturslly  arises  that 
he  was  biassed  by  a  desire  to  make  the  Greeks 
lielieve  that,  Kke  the  Greeks,  the  Jews  had  phi- 
losophical sects  amongst  themselves.  At  any  rate 
his  words  do  not  represent  the  opinions  aa  they 
were  really  held  by  the  three  reUgious  partica. 
We  may  feel  certain,  that  the  influence  of  /ate 
was  not  the  point  on  which  discussions  respecting 
iree-will  turned,  though  there  may  have  been  dif- 
ferences as  to  the  way  in  which  tbe  interpoeitloB 
of  Gud  in  human  aflairs  was  to  be  regarded.  Thus 
the  ideas  of  the  Essenes  are  likdy  to  have  been 
expressed  in  language  approaching  to  the  words  of 
Christ  (Matt.  x.  29,  30,  vi.  26-^),  and  it  is  very 
difficult  to  believe  that  the  Sadducees,  who  aeceoted 
the  authority  of  the  Pentateuch  and  other  books 
of  the  Old  1'estament,  excluded  God,  in  thdr  eon- 
ceptions,  from  all  influence  on  human  aetiona. 
On  the  whole,  in  reference  to  this  point,  the  opin- 
ion of  Graetz  (GrBcMchte  dei-  Juden,  iii. 509)  seems 
not  improbable,  that  the  real  diflbrenoe  between 
the  Pharisees  and  Sadducees  was  at  first  practical 
and  political.  He  coi^ectures  that  the  wealthy 
and  aristocratical  Sadducees  in  their  wars  and 
negotiations  with  the  Syrians  entered  into  matters 
of  policy  and  calculations  of  pradence,  iriiile  the 
sealous  Pharisees,  disdaining  worldly  wisdom,  laid 
stress  on  doing  what  seemed  right,  and  on  leering 
the  event  to  God :  and  that  this  led  to  diflerences 
in  formal  theories  and  metaphysical  statemcnta. 
The  precise  nature  of  those  differences  we  do  not 
certainly  know,  as  no  writing  of  a  Sadduoee  ii 
the  sul^ect  has  been  pieestfed  by  the  Jewa,  and 
on  matters  of  this  kind  it  b  unsafe  to  tniil  nsh 
rsservedly  the  statements  of  an  advensiy.     [Sah 

DUCBBB.] 


iHd  by  Issiah  (Is.  U«.  17-41). 
11.44;  ls.srri.19. 
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rV    lu  nftroooe  to  the  spirit  of  proielytism 
imoug  the  PhariaeeB,  there  ii  undispati^  aythor- 
dy  for  the  itatetueDt  that  it  prevailed  to  a  very 
frreat  extent  at  the  tame  of  Christ  (Matt,  xxiii. 
15);  and  attention  is  now  caOed  to  it  on  account 
of  its  probable  importance  in  having  paved  the 
way  for  the  early  dilllision  of  Christiaolty.     'I'he 
district  of  Palestine,  which  was  long  hi  pruportiuii 
to  its  breadth,  and  which, yet,  from  Dan  to  Ueer- 
ibeba,  was  only  160  Roman  miles,  or  not  qaite  148 
Roglisli  miles  loiij:^.  and  which  is  represented  as 
having  lieen  civilized,  wealthy,  and  populous  1,000 
years  before  Christ,  would  under  any  circumstances 
have  been  too  small  to  continue  uiauitaining  the 
whole  growing  population  of  its  children.     But, 
through  Jcidnapping  (.luel  iii.  6),  through  leading 
into  captlvitv  by  military  incursions  and  victorious 
enemies  (2  K.  xvii.  6,  x\\{\.  11,  xxiv.  16;  Am.  i. 
6,  9),  througli  flight  (.ler.  xliii.  4-7),  through  oom- 
meree  (Joseph.   Ant.  xx.  2,  §  3),  and  probably 
through  ordinar}'  emigration,  Jews  at  the  time  of 
Christ  had  become  scattered  over  the  fiurest  por- 
tions of  the  civilized  worid.     On  the  day  of  Pente- 
ooet,  that  great  festi\-al  on  which  the  Jews  suppose 
Moses  to  liave  brought  the  perfect  Law  down  from 
heaven  {Fesfivnl  Prnytr$fof  PmtectMt^  p.  6),  Jews 
are  said  to  have  been  assembled  with  one  aoeord  in 
ofie  pUoe  at  Jerusalem,  *<  from  every  region  under 
heaven.**     Admitting  that  this  was  an  oriental 
liyperbole  (comp  John  xxi.  25),  there  must  have 
Iject.  some  foimdation  for  it  in  fact;  and  the  enu- 
meration of  the  various  countries  from  which  Jews 
are  said  to  have  been  present  gives  a  vivid  idea 
of  the  wiiiely-spread  existence  of  Jewish  commu- 
nities.    Now  it  is  not  unlikely,  though  it  cannot 
1«  prvvttl  from  Joflephus  {Ant.  xx.  2,  §  3),  that 
missions  and  organized  attempts  to  produce  con- 
versions, although  unlcnown  to  Greek  philosophers, 
existed  among  the  Pharisees  (De  Wette,  ExegtHt- 
c/tea  ffindbwchy  Matt,  xxiii.  15).     But,  at  any  rate, 
the  then  existing  rej^ulations  or  customs  of  syna- 
Xo<{iies  aflurded  facilitief  which  do  not  exist  now 
either  in  synagogues  or  (.'hristian  churches  for  pre- 
seiituig  new  views  to  a  congregation  (Acts  xvii.  2; 
Luke  iv.  16).     Under  such  auspices  the  prosely- 
tizing spirit  of  the  Pharisees  inevitably  stimulated 
a  thirst  for  inquiry,  and  accustomed  the  Jews  to 
theological  controversies.     Thus  there  existed  pre- 
eedents  and  favoring  circumstances  for  eflbrts  to 
make  proselytes,  when  the  grentest  of  all  mis- 
sionaries, a  Jew  by  race,  a  Pharisee  by  education, 
a  Greek  by  language,  and  a  Homan  citizen  by 
birth,  pieacbiiig  the  resurrection  of  .lesus  to  those 
wlio  for  the  meet  part  already  believed  in  the  resur- 
rection of  the  dead,  confronted  the  elalxvate  ritual- 
system  of  the  written  and  oral  law  by  a  pure 
spiritual  religion :  and  thus  obtained  the  coupera- 
jon  of  many  Jews  themselves  in  breaking  down 
Very  barrier  between  Jew,  Pharisee,  Greek,  and 
Roman,  and  in  endeavoring  to  unite  all  mankind 
Vy  the  brotherhood  of  a  common  Christianity. 

LUerature,  —  In  addition  to  the  New  Testa- 
uent,  Josephui,  and  the  Miahna,  it  is  proper  to 
read  Epiphanios  Adcenu^  Httreaei^  Ub.  I.  xri.: 
snd  the  notes  of  Jerome  tc  Matt  xx!i.  23,  xxiii. 
y  Ac.,  though  the  information  given  by  both  these 
writen  is  very  imperfect. 

In  modem  literature,  see  several  tnatises  in 
l?goiino*t  Tktttmnu,  voL  xxi!.;  and  Ughtfoot*s 
Bone  flebraioB  on  Iklatt.  iii.  7,  where  a  carious 
ibbialcni  description  ii  given  of  seven  sects  of 
whieb,  from  its  being  dettitote  of  any 
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intrinsie  value,  is  not  inserted  in  this  article.  See 
likewise  Rrucker's  HUtotia  Oitica  PhUotophim. 
u.  744-758;  MHman^s  Hitiory  of  the  Jttca^  ii.  71; 
Ewald^s  Ge$chichU  det  Viiike$  Jtratl,  iv.  415-419; 
and  the  Jahrhundert  dti  Htihy  p.  5,  Ac.  of  Gfrt>rer, 
who  has  insisted  strongly  on  the  importance  of  the 
Mishna,  and  has  made  great  use  of  the  Talmud 
generally.  See  also  the  following  worlcs  by  modem 
learned  Jews:  Jost,  GeichichU  du  Jwienthumi 
und  niner  8(kt9ny  I.  196;  Grseti,  Gtschichie  der 
Juiien,  iii.  508-518  ;  Herzfeld,  Ge$ehtchf  det 
VolktB  Jisrad,  iu.  858^362  ;  and  Geiger,  Ur- 
tchi-ijl  vnd  (Tebenetzyngem  der  Bibel^  p.  103,  te. 

E.T. 

*  Additional  JJterat'jre,  —  See  Grossmann,  D$ 
JudiBOttun  DUcipUna  Aroam^  Pert  1,  2,  liu. 
183d-34;  J)e  PhnriaaUmo  JudcBorum  Aiexandrwo 
VommenUUio,  Part.  1-^3,  Und.  1846-50;  De  CoOe- 
yio  PharUcBoruiu^  ibid.  1851.  Biederuiann,  Pkar- 
iader  u.  8ftdduoSet\  ZUrich,  1854.  Reuse,  art 
Phariider,  iu  Herzog's  HecU-KncyhL  zi.  496-509. 
Geiger,  Sadducaer  u.  Pharitder,  from  the  JUd. 
Zeittchr.  f.  Wiu.  u.  Lebtn^  Bresiau,  1868;  see 
also  his  D(u  Judtnthum  u.  Mine  GeechichUf  2« 
Aufl.  {bid.  1865.  Delitzsch,  Jeiu$  u.  HUUl  (against 
Renan  and  Geiger),  I'>langen,  1866.  Ginsburg, 
art.  Phai-istea  in  Kitto's  Cyci  of  BibL  Lit.,  3d 
ed.,  1866.  T.  Keim,  Ge*ch.  Jew  von  Namra, 
Zurich,  .1867,  i.  251-272.  J.  Derenbourg,  JCetai 
sur  thiit.  et  in  geoyr  de  / 1  Pniettine,  Paris,  1867, 
t.  119-144,  452  tf.  A.  Hausrath,  yetUett.  Zeit- 
yeechichU,  Heidelb.  1868.  1.  117-133.  A. 

PHA'ROSH  (iry")Q  [a  Jlea] :  ^6posi  Pha^ 
ro$).  Elsewhere  Parosh.  The  same  variation  is 
found  ui  the  Geneva  Version  (Ecr.  riii.  3). 

PHARTAR  ng'HQ  [wifl,  ra^nd,  Gea.. 
Fiirst],  ft.  e.  Pkrpar :  [Rom.  ^ap^dp ;  Vat] 
°A^Mu>^ :  Alex,  ^ap^apa :  Pharphuy).  The 
secona  of  the  two  *<  rivers  of  Damascus  **  —  Abana 
and  Pharpar  —  alluded  to  by  Naaman  (9  K.  ?. 

12). 

The  two  principal  streams  in  the  district  of  Da- 
mascus are  the  Barada  and  the  Awqj:  in  foot, 
there  are  no  others  worthy  of  the  name  of  "river.** 
lliere  are  good  grounds  for  identifying  the  Bcurada 
with  the  Abana,  and  there  seems  therefore  to  be  no 
alternative  but  to  consider  the  Awc^  as  being  the 
Pharpar.  But  though  in  the  region  of  DamMeus, 
the  AipnJ  has  not,  like  the  Barada^  any  connection 
with  the  city  itself.  It  does  not  approach  it  nearer 
than  8  miles,  and  is  divided  from  it  by  the  ridge 
of  the  Jtbel  Anoad.  It  takes  its  rise  on  the  S.  E. 
slopes  of  Hemion,  some  5  or  6  miles  from  Beit 
Jenn,  close  to  a  village  called  Amy,  the  name  of 
which  it  bears  during  the  first  part  of  its  course. 
It  then  runs  S.  E.  by  Kefr  Hauwar  and  Somo,  but 
soon  recovering  itsdf  by  a  turn  northwards,  ulti- 
mately ends  in  the  Bakrei  Hijoneh,  the  moet 
southeriy  of  the  three  Ukes  or  swamps  of  Damaeoua, 
nearly  due  east  of,  and  about  40  miles  from,  the 
point  at  which  it  started.  The  Awaj  has  been 
investigated  by  Dr.  Thomson,  and  is  described  bj 
him  in  the  BibUotheoa  Sacra  for  May,  1849;  set 
also  Robinson  {BibL  Ret.  iii.  447,  448).  It  is  evi. 
dentiy  much  inferior  to  the  Barada,  for  while  that 
is  extraordhiarily  oopious,  and  also  perennial  in  the 


a  The  A  at  tbe  'saDnMne«ni«nt  of  this 
gssts  Uie  Hebrew  dsOnlle  artlele ;  bat  no 
appsats  in  the  Hebviw  M88. 
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DottMt  MMom,  this  is  dflaeribed  m  a  snuJl  IMy' 
ttraiiBf  Doi  unfrequently  dry  in  the  lower  put  of 
iU  ooufM.  On  the  mape  of  Kiepert  (1856)  and 
Van  de  Velde  (1858)  the  name  of  Wady  Barbar 
ia  found,  apparently  that  of  a  valley  pamllel  to  the 
Amy  near  Ke/r  Ifauwitr ;  but  what  the  authority 
for  this  ia  the  writer  has  not  succeeded  in  dlsooT- 
sring.  Nor  has  he  found  any  name  on  the  maps 
or  in  the  lists  of  Dr.  Robinson  answering  to  TaA- 

rah^  ^^\yJi    by  which  Pharpar  is  renderad  in 

the  Arable  versiou  of  S  K.  v.  12. 

The  tradiUoo  of  the  Jews  of  Damascus,  as  re- 
potted by  Schwan  (54,  also  20,  27),  is  curiously 
snbTeniTe  of  our  ordinary  ideas  regarding  these 
Btnams.  They  oall  the  river  Fijeh  (that  is  the 
Barada)  the  Pharpar,  and  give  the  name  Aniana 
or  Karmion  (an  old  Talmudic  name,  see  \6L  i.  p. 
2  6)  to  a  strcam  which  Schwan  describes  as  run- 
ning from  a  fountain  called  tUBntitdy^  \\  miles 
from  Btth  LJjana  {Beit  Jenn)^  in  a  N.  K.  direction, 
to  Damascus  (see  alio  the  reference  to  the  Nubian 
geographer  by  Gesenius,  Thes,  1132  a).  What  is 
hitended  by  this  the  writer  is  at  a  loss  to  know. 

G. 

PHAB'ZITES,  THB  O^")???  [patx.,  see 
Phares]:  6  ^ap§ffi'-  [Vat]  Alez.  Copts'-  Phnr- 
ttita).  The  descendants  of  Phares,  the  son  of 
Judah  (Num.  xzvi.  20).  They  were  divided  into 
two  branches,  the  Hezronites  and  the  Hamulites. 

PHASB'AH  (np^  \lamt,  Ges.  xUn^attkt 

PamoKtr,  Fiirst]:  ^fo^;  Alex.  \^^%iKn\\  FA.] 
^QM^x  Phatea).     Pasbah  2  (Neh.  rii.  51) 

PHASBOiIS  i^eurnXif'  Phnsttit),     A  town 
on  the  coast  of  Asia  Miuw,  on  the  confines  of 
Lyeia  and  Pamphylia,  and  consequently  ascribed 
by  the  ancient  writers  sometimes  to  one  and  some- 
times to  the  other.     Its  commerce  was  consider- 
able in  the  sixth  century  b.  c,  for  in  the  reign  of 
Amasls  it  Was  one  of  a  number  of  Greek  towns 
which  carried  on  trade  somewhat  in  the  manner 
of  the  Hanseatic  confederacy  In  the  Middle  Ages. 
They  had  a  common  temple,  the  Hellenlum,  at 
Naucratis  in  Egypt,  and  nominated  wpo<rrdrai  for 
the  regulation  of  commercial  questions  and  the 
decision  of  disputes  arising  out  of  contracts,  like 
the  prtntthommt*  of  the  Middle  Ages,  who  presided 
over  the  courts  of  pie  ]X)wder  {ple(U  pmtdres^  ped- 
lars) at  the  dififerent  staples.     In  biter  times  Phase- 
lis  was  distinguished  as  a  resort  of  the  Pamphylian 
and  Cilician  pirates-     Ito  port  was  a  convenient 
ane  to  make,  for  the  lofty  niomitain  of  Solynia 
(now  Takhtalu),  which  backed  it  at  a  distance  of 
cnly  five  miles,  is  nearly  8,000  feet  in  height,  and 
constitutes  an  admirable  landmariL  from  a  great 
distance.     Phaselis  itself  stood  on  a  rock  of  50  or 
00  feet  elevation  above  the  sea,  and  was  joined  to 
lie  main  by  a  low  isthmus,  in  the  middle  of  which 
was  a  lake,  now  a  pestiferous  marsh.     On  the 
esstem  side  of  this  were  a  closed  port  and  a  road- 
stead, and  on  the  western  a  larger  artificial  harbor, 
formed  by  a  mole  run   out  into  the  sea.     The 
remains  of  this  may  still  be  traced  to  a  oousiderable 
extent  bek)w  the  surface  of  the  water.     The  ma- 
sonry of  the  pier  which  protected  the  small  eastern 
port  Is  neariy  perfect     In  this  sheltered  position 
the  pirates  could  lie  safely  while  they  sold  their 

a  Bash  Is  the  msmring  of  the  word  Pkmrpm^  trastsd 
SMordiag  to  Usaunlos  and  fttnt.    Dr. 


PHASSABOir 

booty,  and  ako  refit,  the  irhxAb  region  hftving 
anciently  so  thickly  covered  with  wood  as  to  give 
the  name  of  Pityusa  to  the  town.  For  a  time  the 
Phaselites  confined  their  relatbns  with  the  Pam- 
phylians  to  the  purposes  just  mentioued ;  but  they 
subsequently  joined  the  piratical  league,  and  suf- 
fered in  consequence  the  loss  of  their  independenci 
and  their  town  lands  in  the  war  which  was  waged 
by  the  Roman  onisul  Publius  Serrilitis  Isanricus  in 
the  years  77-75  B.  c.  But  at  the  outset  the  Ro- 
mans had  to  a  great  extent  fostered  the  pirates,  by 
the  demand  which  sprang  up  for  domestic  ^ves 
upon  the  change  of  manners  brought  shout  ly  the 
spoliation  of  Carthage  and  Corinth.  It  is  said 
that  at  this  time  many  thousand  slavee  were  passed 
through  Delos  —  which  was  the  mart  between  Asia 
and  Europe — in  a  single  day;  and  tho  proverb 
grew  up  there,  "^/ivopf,  Karcd-AcMror*  ^(c.Xov* 
%d»ra  whrparai.  But  when  the  Cilicians  had 
acquired  such  power  and  audacity  as  to  sweep  the 
seas  as  fiur  as  the  Italian  coast,  and  intemqjt  the 
supplies  of  com,  it  became  time  to  iuteriiere,  and 
the  expedition  of  Servilius  commmced  the  worll 
which  was  afterwards  completed  by  Poropey  the 
Great 

It  is  in  the  interval  lietween  the  growth  of  tbe 
Ciliciau  piracy  and  the  Serviliaii  expedition  thai 
the  incidente  rebited  in  the  First  Book  of  Maocft- 
bees  occurred.  The  Romans  are  represented  as 
requiring  all  their  allies  to  render  up  to  Simon  tbe 
higb^riest  any  Jewish  exiles  who  may  have  taken 
refuge  among  them.  After  naming  Ptolemy,  l>e- 
metritts  (king  of  Syria),  Attains  (king  of  Pei]g»- 
mus),  Ariarathes  (of  Pontus).  and  Ajsmss  (of  Par- 
thia),  as  recipients  of  these  missives,  the  author 
adds  that  the  consul  also  wrote  cir  viffos  rha 
X<ipat  tnl  Xofifjfdtip  (Grotius  conjectures  Ao^- 
^fiU9»,  and  one  MS.  has  MttrcufUnrif)  koI  XwapTtd' 
reus  KoX  «Is  A^Aoi'  icol  cit  MiuyBoif  Ktd  sir  ^ucymtm 
Kfid  fit  T^y  Kapieuf  ital  cii  2dfu>w  koI  tis  t^» 
Xl€if»4>vkieuf  icol  eft  riip  AukIoi^  koI  cis  'AAucap- 
murahy,  xol  e/t  'P(f8or  tctd  §ls  ^atrifAita  ral 
•h  Km  Kol  c/x  S/8i|r  «al  cit  "ApoSor  cod  c»f 
TifnwoM  irol  Ky^8or,  ical  Kivpop  iral  Kvp^nyv 
(1  Maoc.  XV.  28).  It  will  be  observed  that  aU  the 
places  named,  with  the  exception  of  Cyprus  and 
CjTene,  lie  on  the  highway  of  marine  traffic  be- 
tween Syria  and  Italy.  The  Jewish  slaves,  whether 
kidnapped  by  thdr  own  couutrymen  (Ex.  xxi.  16) 
or  obtained  by  raids  (2  K.  v.  2),  appear  In  eoriy 
times  to  have  been  transmitted  to  the  wast  oimi^ 
of  Asia  Minor  by  this  route  (see  Ea.  xxvii.  13; 
Joel  iU.  6). 

The  existence  of  the  mountain  Solyma,  and  a 
town  of  the  same  name,  in  the  H^tH^*^  neii^ 
borhood  of  Phaselis,  renders  it  probalile  that  the 
descendanto  of  some  of  these  Inaelites  fonoed  a 
population  of  some  importance  in  the  time  of 
Strabo  (Herod,  u.  178;  Stiab.  xiv.  e.  8;  Uv. 
xxx^-ii.  28;  Mela,  L  U;  Beaufort,  Kmnmamia,  pp^ 
53^56).  J.  W.  a 

PHAS^RON  {^aaipSy;  [Sin.  «are.^r:] 
Pknteron ;  Pastz-on),  the  name  of  the  head  of  an 
Arab  tribe,  *«the  chiMm  of  Phaahpon"  (1  Maeo. 
ix.  66),  defeated  by  Jonathan,  bat  of  vhom  nolb- 
ing  more  is  known.  A.  F.  W. 

PHAB'BARON    (♦cunroSpos ;    [TsC  «c^ 


Pusey,  however  {Comm.  ea 


inos  L  IQ. 


PHEBE 

r«Ms;   AW.  ^offffupSi']   PhamriuM).     Pjiahvr 
[1  Eidr.  V.  2t>}. 

PHB'BB.    [PHOtmc] 

PHE'NICB.  L  See  PnaiacE,  Pmoucicia. 
3.  More  properly  Phonix  (♦ofi'i^,  AcU  xxvii.  12), 
though  probably  our  tnnslAtora  meent  it  to  be 
pronouBoed  Pkemcn  in  two  ayUabUs,  as  opposed  to 
Pitenid  («oiWiciy,  Acta  ri.  19)  in  thieo. 

The  plaoe  under  oar  present  oonsideratiou  was  a 
town  and  harlior  on  the  south  coast  of  Ckkte: 
and  the  name  was  doubtless  derived  from  the  Greek 
word  fbr  the  pahn-tree,  which  Hieophrastns  sa}-s 
was  indigenous  in  the  island.    [Palm-tkkk.]  The 
ancient  notices  of  Phcenix  converge  remarkably  to 
establish  its  identity  with  the  modem  Luti-o.    13e- 
udes  Ptok^my's  longitudes,  we  have  PIiny*s  state- 
ment that  it  was  (as  hutro  is)  in  the  narrowest 
part  of  the  island.     Moreover,  we  find  applied  to 
this  locality,  by  the  modem  Greeks,  not  only  the 
word  Piiimka,  which  is  dearly  Phcenix,  imt  also 
the  words  AnopoU*  and  Aradena,     Now  Stephaiius 
Byzantiiiui  sayi  that  Anopolis  is  the  same  with 
Arudene,  and  Hierodes  says  that  Aradeiia  is  the 
same  with  Phcenix.     The  but  authority  adds  aUo 
that  the  island  of  Clauua  is  very  near.     We  see 
Anther  that  all  these  uidications  correspond  exactly 
with  what  we  read  in  the  Acts.     St.  Paul's  ship 
was  at  Kaik  Havkns,  which  is  some  miles  to  the 
K.  of  Lutro;  but  she  was  bound  to  the  westward, 
and  the  sailors  wished  to  reach   Phanix  (xxvii. 
&-12);  and  it  was  ui  making  the  attempt  that  they 
were  caught  by  the  gale  and  driven  to  Cbuda  {ibUL 
13-16). 

Still  there  were  till  lately  two  difficulties  in  the 
matter:  and  the  rpeent  and  complete  removal  of 
them  is  so  satisGnotory,  that  they  deserve  to  Ixj 
mentioned.     First,  it  us^:!  to  be  asserted,  by  i)er- 
lOiM  well  aoqni^ted  with  this  coast,  that  there  is 
no  such  haitor  hereabouts  at  all  affording  a  safe 
anehorage.     This  is  simply  an  error  of  fact      Phe 
matter  is  set  at  rest  by  abundant  evidence,  and 
espedaUy  by  the  hte  survey  of  our  own  officers,  an 
extract  from  whose  drawing,  showing  the  excel- 
lent soundings  of  the  hskrbor,  was  first  published 
(1853)  In  the  ftntt  edition  of  the  Life  and  £pUtles 
vf  St.  Paul,  ii.  832.     An  account  by  recent  travel- 
lers  will  be  found  in  the  eecotid  dition  of  Smith's 
Voyii/e  nwi  Shipwreck  of  St.  P^ivL,  p.  256.      I'he 
other  difficulty  is  a  verbal  one.     The  sailors  in  the 
Acts   describe   Phoenix   as    \ifi4va   r^f    Kofir'ns 
$\4roifra  kotA  X*/5a  «col  kotA  x^po^*  whereas 
Lntix}  is  precisely  sheltered  from  these  winds.     But 
it  ought  to  ha^'e  been  remembered  that  leamen  do 
not  reeommend  a  harbor  because  of  its  exposure 
to  certain  winds;   and  the  perplexity  is  at  once 
ren)o\^  wther  by  Uking  Kard  as  expressing  the 
direction  in  which  the  wind  blows,  or  by  bearing 
in  mind  that  a  sailor  speaks  of  everything  from  his 
awn  point  of  view.     The  harbor  of  Phcenix  or 
iMtt-o  does  >«look'*  fi-oin   the  uxiter  touxntl  the 
laml  which  indme$  »<  —  hi  the  direction  of  *^  sonth- 
wctt  and  northwest."  J-  S.  H. 

*  Mr.  Twistleton*s  article  on  Phenioe,  in  some 
earlier  copies  of  the  Dictivnary^  was  superseded 
(except  a  few  sentences)  by  that  of  Dr.  Howson 
(as  would  seem)  on  account  of  his  different  inter* 
pietation  of  fi\4wotna  Kari  \i0a,  etc.  (see  above). 
Mr.  T.  maUitains  that  the  words  can  mean  only 
that  *'the  harbor  looked  to  the  southwe;^  and 
Qsribwest,**  and  wiU  not  beai  any  other  explanar 
tttB.    Scholars  generally  have  heretofore  held  this 
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opinion,  which  seems  to  exclude  the  supposltloii 
that  Lutro  and  Phenice  are  the  same. 

Mr.  Smith  {Voynye  and  Shipwreck  of  PmU, 
p.  87  ff.,  3d  ed.)  and  Dean  Alford  (on  Acts  xxvii. 
12)  understand  xard  of  the  direction  whither  and 
not  whence,  and  tiius  identify  Phenice  with  the 
modem  iMtro,  Captain  Spratt  of  the  Royal  Navy 
( TrnvtU  and  JZ^serffc/ies  in  Crett^  \h  249,  L^nd. 
1865)  assigns  good  reasons  for  this  identification, 
though,  strangely  enough,  he  separates  itark  Xt/So, 
etc.,  altogether  from  the  question.  He  urges  that 
the  name  Phineka  (from  ^oivil)  is  still  current 
as  applied  to  Lutro,  and  also  that  a  l^tin  uiscrii>- 
tion  found  at  Lutro,  dating  from  the  emperor 
Nerva  (a.  o.  96-08),  shows  that  ships  from  Alex- 
andria (see  Acts  xxvii.  6)  resorted  to  this  harbor. 
It  is  the  only  one,  says  this  navigator,  on  the  south 
of  Crete  which  affords  a  safe  winter  refuge.  In 
stead,  however,  of  referring  0\4woyra  •  •  • 
X&po¥  to  the  opening  of  the  harbor,  he  undei^ 
stands  it  of  the  course  of  the  voyage  from  Fair 
Havens  to  Phenice,  namely,  first  southweMt  and 
then  beyond  ''•»'^  I^ittinus  for  t)ie  rest  of  the  wsj 
northwest  .\cconling  to  that  view  we  leam  al>- 
solutely  notliing  from  the  text  respecting  the  situa- 
tion of  the  harbor.  But  fiK4wovra  agreeing  with 
Xifkiva  shows  that  the  point  of  observation  must 
be  the  port,  and  not  the  vessel. 

It  will  l)e*noticed  that  the  above  writers  (How- 
son,  Smith,  Alford,  Spratt),  who  assume  Lutro  and 
Phenice  to  be  the  same,  by  no  means  agree  in  their 
mode  of  reconciling  Luke's  language  with  Uiat  con- 
chuion.  The  argument  on  this  side  of  the  question 
would  be  stronger  if  that  disagreement  did  not  exint. 
Dr.  Lechler  represents  hi  part  a  still  different  opin- 
ion. He  accords  with  those  who  understand  Kara 
\i0a  and  the  like  (correctly  we  think)  of  the  )uarter 
whence  the  winds  blow;  but  suggests  that  Luke 
may  hb  stating  here  only  the  common  opinion  or 
report  in  regard  to  Phenice,  and  not  his  own  testi- 
mony; for  Paul's  ship  did  not  reach  Phenice,  and 
the  historian  had  no  personal  knowledge  on  the 
subject  (see  his  Dev  Apustel  UttdiichUsn,  p.  400, 
a  v  Aufl.,  1869).  For  a  fuller  criticism  on  thia 
topic,  sel  the  writer's  Commentmy  <w  Act*,  pp 
420-422  (2d  ed.). 

The  case  is  certainly  not  without  its  difficulty. 
Among  the  possibilities  are  that  Lutro  and  Phenioe 
may  mH  be  tlie  same:  or,  that  Luke  deviates  here 
somewhat  from  the  ordinary  usage  in  speaking  of 
winds;  or,  that  the  ooast*line  of  the  harbor  may 
have  chapged  in  the  course  of  time.  The  state- 
ments both  of  Pashley  {TructU  in  Otte,  l/md. 
l8-)7)  and  of  Spratt  show  that  upheavals  and  sub- 
mergences iMve  been  frequent  in  Crete.  We  do  not 
presume  at  present  to  decide  the  questiou.      H. 

PHBK'ESITES  (♦sp«<a4bi  :  Phertmm),  X 
Esdr.  viii.  69;  =  Pkkixxitiw;  oomp.  Kar.  Ix.  1. 

PHBR'BZITE;  PHBR'BZITBS  {6  ^tpr- 
(atos'-  Pheretaue;  Phertzai),  .fud.  v.  16;  2  Esdr. 
L  21.  The  latter  of  these  passages  contains  a 
statement  in  accordance  with  those  of  Gen.  xiii. 
7,  xxxiv.  80;  Judg.  i.  4,  Ac.,  noticed  undi* 
Pkrizzxtb. 
•  PHI-BE'SBTH,    Fjsek.  xxx.   17.      [Pi- 

BB8KTII.] 

PHrOHOL  (bb"»9  [ttnmg,  mighiff,  Fttnt] 

Samar.  bs  ^S !  ^tx^W  Alex.  ^mqW  Joseph 
♦UoAor:  PkichU),  chief  captain  of  the  an^j  uf 
Abimeleeh,  kmg  of  the  Philistines  of  (jersr  In  thi 
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^J*  id  both  AbnhUB  (0«o.  uL  H,  39)  M>d  Inv)  I  hMn  Ihen  ir 
(ixri.  K).     Jaa^hni  menUoDi  him  on  tbe  Hoood  '  PblliitiH  ni 
attadoa  vAj.    On  tha  other  bud  Um  LXX.  btn-  wbkh  in  Int  lo  ni 
jmpmion,  on  '      •  PbifJtol  (whiti 
tnillUrr  Utfa  (Uks  i 


Habnw,  ud  ■■  meuijig  Um  •'  nxiuth  of  lU."  Bj 
FUnt  {HimM>.  il.  8U  a),  it  b  d«lKd  from  m 
not  '?3^,  (o  ba  itioiig.  But  HiKlg  [PhiXMir, 
I  ST)  Nlni  it  to  tlw  Suakrit  ;)ifidluia,  a  t4ai»- 
lUk,  poiating  out  Uut  Abnhun  liid  pluiC«d  a< 
tamulilE  ia  Bccr^hcba,  and  oompailiiK  tba  nante 
«itli  Elah,  BcxMu*,  Tippuicb,  uid  ottwr  nuna 
of  penOD*  ud  pluM  ligolfjliig  diKrant  kiudt  of 
tam;  uid  with  tfai  Dime  *fvaAof,  a  villaga  of 
Pikrtiu  (Jonpb.  Jni.  iIL  i,  $3],  ud  ti-^.  is 
Otncc  Stuk  (tfoKi,  ale.,  p.  M)  mora  cauliouilj 
Brridi  ancii  apwuhtiDn*.    The  Ditonl  aanciurtOM ' 


tba  hiitorr  *t{>in  uid  *guii.  Id  •pvUiig  af  l^iik- 
iib  offlucn  now  tba  nams  It  jrrj  •aldom  haard,  tnl 
tliaj  an  kuown  to  tba  publio  afanoat  axdarirclf  bj 
tbdr  Utlaa  (Tluiiiaao-i  Liad  cmd  Ba*,  ^  iU^. 
H. 
PHILAI>EI/PHIA  (A  *iAA8<Xf«H  [bnO- 
trigbm]:  PkOadt^Ma),  Rn.  liL  T.  A  tows  OB 
tha  eun^Ma  of  Lydu  ud  Phi7^  Ca  I  luaiaii  ■■■■■, 
built  by  AtUlua  II.,  king  of  PugainQi.  It  ni 
iituaUd  00  Iha  lomc  ilopCB  of  Tmohi,  «  th* 
ao«Uwn  rida  of  Uh  nllaj  of  tha  A»i>-i(  Am, 


PbUadBlphta  {■Mftrlus'i  Jpscaln''^  OwaikiJ|. 


■  rtrv  wfaicb  il  pnbabi  J  tha  Cogunua  of  •ntlqult;, 
nd  &I*  into  tba  WadiUdiai  (tbs  Hsmm)  In  Uta 
Dalghboriiood  of  Bart-KaUti  (Sardii),  about  9B 
Dika  to  (ha  mat  of  tlia  lita  of  Fblladelpfaia.  I^ii 
lattv  ii  itill  repreaeated  bj  a  tom  eallad  AUah- 
ikehr  tjdtj  of  Ood).  lu  olentjon  ii  9bi  Itet 
abora  tfao  an.  Hw  ngioo  arouud  It  hi^j  toI- 
tauia,  ud  gaolo^calij  qieaking  bekingi  lo  tha 
diitllct  of  I^gia  Cataoacaumcna,  on  the  wsUrn 
adga  of  whioh  It  lis.  Tbs  khI  wu  mtremelj 
(iTonbla  to  tha  growth  of  linea,  oelebntod  bj 
Virgil  tot  the  lOuDdneai  of  tba  wins  tbe;  pro- 
doad;  ud  in  all  probability  Philadelphia  wai 
bunt  bj  Atlalaa  ai  a  mart  for  tba  Ereit  wine- 
fndtidiQ  KgioD,  aitending  Ibr  HK)  atadea  in  1«ni;tb 
b)r  100  Id  braadlh)  Ibr  lU  ooiui  bare  ou  them  tha 
haad  of  Baoabni  or  *  bouUs  BaocbanL  Strabo 
eompana  tba  acdl  with  that  in  the  ndgbbcrbood 
of  CUana  In  Sldlj;  and  modem  tnnJlat  deacribe 
tha  appaanimo  of  the  countij  u  membluig  a 
biliowj  aea  of  dUnt«giat«d  lin,  with  hers  and 
tbara  nat  trap^jkea  protruding.  Ilia  original 
Bopidatlon  af  PbUaddpbia  leania  to  ban  bean 
Mniwliiii1aii.  ud  the  aatlooai  ebaraetar  to  hare 
bMD  tatidiied  ano  in  tha  tlma  of  Plinj.  Thera 
fti^  bowanr,  ai  appaan  ftom  Bar.  ilL  9,  a  ijna- 
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of  Strabo  rudmd  am  tba  towD-walla  of  Pblia- 
delphlm  uniafe;  but  Id  inbabitanta  iield  pcrtiba* 
ciouil;  to  the  ipot,  perhapa  from  the  pro6t  whieft 
naturallj  aocrued  lo  them  bom  their  dtj  bang  tba 
itapla  of  tha  great  wjae-diitri(«.  But  Ihs  expcnaa 
of  reparation  waa  coottut,  and  bcnoa  perhapa  tha 
poTcrtj  of  tha  TDambera  of  tbs  Cbiiatian  Qunl 
(olBa  .  .  .  Sti  luKfiir  Ix'u  Ormiur,  Ber. 
iii.  8),  who  no  doubt  were  a  portion  of  Um  tabu 
population,  and  beaTilj  taxed  for  pulJic  purpoaaa, 
aa  well  aa  subject  to  pnrate  ktea  bj  the  deatfiietiiM 
of  their  own  propertj.  Philadelphia  wai  not  of 
■ufflcient  Importance  in  the  Roman  ^mca  to  bai« 
hLw-courti  ofita  own,  but  bekngtd  to  aJniiadieliciB 
of  which  Sardia  wai  the  cmtr*. 

It  baa  IwD  lupposed  by  soma  that  PhiU^dila 
occupied  Uie  aitc  of  anotlm  town  named  Callala- 
bui,  of  which  Herodotut  ipeaha.  In  bia  aoeoont  at 
Xarua'i  march,  aa  &raous  Ibr  the  prodnctkn  of  a 
augar  from  tha  iolau  mrfhiim  and  awaetwort  {ir 
TB  irSptt  h)>uaafr7el  fijAt  it  uvalnii  t*  ml  s«- 
pai  roiiD^i,  rll.  Si).  But  bj  the  way  in  wUch 
he  mentloni  CaUatebna  (of  which  the  nams  ia  only 
known  from  him)  It  would  aeem  to  baTS  b«u  ddI 
far  ftom  the  BiMUider,  from  wblcb  the  nitiia  of  Ai- 
lah-ththr  cunot  ba  kaa  dlitut  than  ftwa  30  M 
W  mQea,  while  thej  are  nrj  near  th*  Cogamna 
The  anonnout  plane  tree,  too,  which  atnd  Xitam't 
attantioo,  ud  tha  abnodanos  o(  thr  fuy'«i(    paU 
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o  a  nokn  well  ftinjished  with  springi  of  water, 
whiob  is  the  ciae  with  the  northern  tide  of  the 
Maeuidcr,  where  Xerxes  crossed  it,  eud  not  so  with 
Jm  vicinity  of  AUnh-shehr.  At  the  same  time  the 
Pcnien  king,  in  his  two  days*  march  from  Cydnra 
to  Saldia,  must  have  passed  very  near  the  site  of 
the  fotura  Phihdelphia.  (Strah.  zii.  e  8,  xiii.  c. 
4:  Viig.  Gtorg.  U.  98;  Herod,  vii.  ai;  I'Uu.  H.  N. 
T.  29 ;  Arundcdl,  Diactwenti  tn  Asia  Minnr^  i.  34, 
Ac;  Tchihateheff,  AiU  Mineitre,  p.  837,^) 

J.  W.  B. 

PHILAK'GHBS.  This  word  oocors  as  a 
proper  name  in  A*  V.  in  2  Biaoc.  viii.  32,  wherp 
it  is  really  the  name  of  an  office  {6  ^vkdpxnf  = 
6  p6\apxof,  "the  eommander  of  the  cavalry"). 
The  Greek  text  seems  to  be  decisive  as  to  the  troe 
rendering;  but  the  Latin  version  ('*et  Philarchen 
qui  cum  Tinwtheo  erat  .  .  .  " )  might  easily  give 
rise  to  the  error,  which  is  very  strangely  supported 
by  Grimm,  ad  loc.  B.  F.  W. 

PHILB'lbON  i^iKiifjMP  [Umnff,  affectum- 
aU]:  PhiUuum)^  the  name  of  the  Christian  to 
whom  Paul  addressed  his  epistle  in  behalf  of  Onesi- 
mus.  He  was  a  native  probably  of  Cokwase,  or  at 
all  e\'ents  lived  in  that  city  when  the  Apostle  wrote 
to  him;  first,  because  Onesimin  was  a  Coloasiau 
(Col.  iv.  9);  and  secondly,  because  Archippus  was 
a  Colossian  (Cd.  iv.  17),  whom  Paul  associates 
wilh  Philemon  at  the  beginning  of  his  letter 
(Philem.  1,  2).  Wieseler  {CMronoioyie.  p.  452) 
aiguea,  indeed,  from  Col.  iv.  17,  that  Archippus 
was  a  Ijiodieean,  but  the  cfwarc  in  that  passage, 
on  which  the  point  turns,  refers  evidently  to  the 
Cokiasians  (of  whom  Archippus  was  one  therefore), 
and  not  to  the  church  at  Laodicea  spoken  of  ui  the 
previous  vena,  as  Wieseler  without  reason  assumes. 
[Laodicea,  Amer.  ed.]  Theodoret  (Pivcem.  in 
KpiU.  od  Z'AiV.)  states  the  ancient  opinion  in  say- 
ing that  Philemon  was  a  citizen  of  Cok)ssse,  and 
that  his  house  was  pointed  out  there  as  late  as 
the  fifth  century.  The  legendary  history  supplies 
nothing  on  which  we  can  rely.  It  is  related  that 
Philemon  became  bbhop  of  CoIosssb  {QmstU, 
Apod,  vii.  46),  and  died  as  a  martyr  under  Nero. 

It  is  evident  from  the  letter  to  him  that  Phile- 
mon was  a  man  of  property  and  influence,  since  be 
b  represented  as  the  head  of  a  numerous  house- 
hold, and  as  exerdsuig  an  expensive  liberality  to- 
wards his  friends  and  the  poor  in  general.  He 
was  indebted  to  the  Apostle  Paul  as  the  medium 
of  bis  personal  participation  in  the  Gospel.  All 
interprelers  agree  in  assigning  that  significance  to 
tttvaniv  fioi  irpoir9(l>*l\tts  in  Philem.  19.  It  is 
not  certain  unoer  what  circumstances  they  became 
known  to  each  other.  If  Paul  visited  CokMssB  when 
he  passed  through  Phrygia  on  hii  second  miasion- 
aiy  journey  (Asts  xvi.  6),  it  was  undoubtedly  there, 
and  at  that  time,  that  Philemon  heard  the  Gospel 
and  attached  himself  to  the  Christian  party.  On 
the  eontiary,  if  Paul  never  visited  that  city  in  per- 
son, aa  many  critics  infer  from  Col.  ii.  1,  then  the 
best  view  is,  that  he  was  converted  during  Paulas 
protracted  stay  at  Ephesus  (Acis  xix.  10),  about 
i.  D.  54-67.  lliat  city  was  the  religious  and 
^vmmereial  eapital  of  Western  A«ia  Mutor.  The 
^posUo  labored  theie  with  such  iucoes*  that  "  all 
they  who  dwelt  in  Asia  heard  the  word  uf  the  Ixnd 
Jesus."  Phr>-gia  was  a  neighboring  province,  and 
smong  the  strangers  who  repaired  to  Epbesus  and 
had  an  opportunity  to  hear  the  preaching  of  Panl, 
«ay  liave  been  the  Coioesian  Philemon. 
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Paul  terms  Philemon  <nf¥*fiy6t  (ver.  1 ),  wkiei 
may  denote  a  preacher  of  the  word  (2  (Jor.  riii.  83 1 
Phil.  ii.  25,  etc.);  but  as  nothing  in  the  kttcr  in 
dicates  that  he  performed  this  senice,  and  as  th$ 
appellation  may  designate  other  modes  of  labor 
(applied  to  PriscUfa^  Kom.  xri.  3),  it  probably 
has  not  the  official  sense  in  this  instance.  Meyei 
thinks  that  Philemon  may  have  been  an  elder. 
It  is  evident  that,  on  becoming  a  disciple,  he  gare 
no  common  proof  <^  tlie  sincerity  and  power  of  his 
fitith.  His  character,  as  shadowed  forth  in  the 
epistle  to  him,  is  one  of  the  noblest  which  the  sacred 
record  makes  known  to  us.  He  was  full  of  iaith 
and  good  works,  was  docile,  confiding,  grateftil,  waa 
forgiving,  sympathixuig.  charitaUe,  and  a  man  who 
on  a  question  of  simple  justice  needed  only  a  hint 
of  his  duty  to  prompt  him  to  go  even  beyond  it 
(6vcp  h  \4y»  woi^crcir)'  Any  one  who  studies 
the  epistle  will  perceive  that  it  ascribes  to  him 
these  varied  qualities ;  it  bestows  on  him  a  mea^ 
ure  of  commendation,  which  fbrms  a  striking  con- 
trast with  the  ordinary  reserve  of  the  sacred  writ- 
ers.  It  was  through  such  believers  that  the 
primitive  Christianity  evinced  its  dirine  origin, 
and  spread  so  rapidly  among  the  nations. 

H.  B.  H. 

PHILE^MON,  THE  EPISTLE  OF 
PAUL  TO,  is  one  of  the  letters  (the  others  are 
Ephesians,  Ck)lossians,  Philippians)  which  the  Apoa- 
tle  wrote  during  his  first  captivity  at  Home.  The 
arguments  which  show  that  he  wrote  the  Epistle  to 
the  (Jolossians  in  that  city  and  at  that  peiiuJ^  in- 
volve the  same  conclusion  in  regard  to  tliis ;  for  it 
is  erident  from  Ol.  iv.  7,  9,  as  compared  with  the 
contents  of  this  epistle,  that  Paul  wrote  the  two 
letters  at  the  same  time,  and  forwarded  them  to 
their  destination  by  the  hands  of  Tychicus  and 
Onesimus,  who  accompanied  each  otlier  to  ColossM. 
A  few  modem  critics,  as  Schulz,  Schott,  B«  ttger, 
Meyer,  maintain  that  this  letter  and  the  others  as- 
signed inually  to  the  first  Roman  captivity,  wesc 
written  during  the  two  years  that  Paul  was  impria- 
oned  at  Caesarea  (Acts  xxiii.  35,  xxiv.  27).  Bat 
this  opinion,  though  supported  by  some  plausibls 
aiguments,  can  be  demonstrated  with  reasonable 
certainty  to  be  incorrect.     [CuLosaiAMS,  EruruB 

TO  THK.] 

'llie  tinu  when  Paul  wrote  may  be  fixed  with 
much  precision.  The  Apostle  at  the  dose  of  the 
letter  expreaies  a  hope  of  his  speedy  liberation. 
He  speaks  in  like  manner  of  his  approaching  deliv- 
erance, in  his  Epistle  to  the  Philippians  (ii.  23,  24), 
which  was  written  during  the  same  imprisonment. 
Presumuig,  therefore,  that  he  had  good  reasons 
for  such  an  expectation,  and  that  he  was  not  dis- 
appointed in  the  result,  we  may  conclude  thai 
this  letter  was  written  by  him  about  the  year 
A.  D.  63,  or  early  in  a.  d.  64;  for  It  was  in  the 
ktter  year,  according  to  the  best  chronok)gists, 
that  he  was  freed  from  his  first  Roman  impria* 
onment. 

Notmng  is  wanting  to  confirm  the  genuinemeti 
of  this  epistle.  The  external  testimony  is  unim- 
peachable. It  is  not  quoted  so  often  by  the  eariier 
Christian  fisthers  as  some  of  the  other  letters;  its 
brevity,  and  the  fiust  that  its  contents  ue  not  di- 
dactic or  polemic,  account  for  that  omissbn.  Ws 
need  not  urge  the  expressions  in  Ignatius,  cited  as 
eridence  of  that  apostolic  Father's  knowledge  and 
use  of  the  epistle;  though  it  is  difficult  to  regard 
the  similarity  bMwean  them  and  the  linguane  ia 
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rar.  9C  m  altogether  aocideDUl.  See  Kirchhofinr*! 
QuelUusammhmg^  p.  205.  The  Canon  of  Moratori 
which  eomee  to  ut  from  the  leoond  oenturj  (Cied- 
ner,  Guckichte  des  KawmSj  p.  69),  entuiieratea 
this  as  one  of  Paul's  epistles.  Tertullian  men* 
tious  it,  and  says  that  Marcion  admitted  it  into 
bis  collection.  Sinope  in  Poutus,  the  birthpkice 
of  Harcion,  was  not  fisur  firom  Colosse  where  Pbile> 
mon  lived,  and  the  letter  would  find  its  way  to  the 
neighboring  churches  at  an  early  period.  Origen 
and  lilusebius  include  it  among  the  universally  ac- 
knowledged writings  {6fto\oyo6fi§ya)  of  the  early 
Christian  times.  It  is  bo  well  attested  historically, 
that,  as  De  Wette  says  ( EinkUung  im  Neue  7Vs- 
ifw^enlf  p.  278),  its  genuineness  on  that  ground  is 
beyond  doubt. 

Nor  does  the  epistle  itself  oflte  an^ihing  to  con- 
flict with  this  decision.  It  is  impossible  to  conceive 
of  a  composition  more  strongly  marked  within  the 
lame  limitii  by  those  unstudied  assonances  of 
thought,  sentiment,  and  expression,  which  indicate 
an  author's  hand,  than  this  shcxt  epistle  as  com- 
pared with  Paul's  other  prodiu^tions.  Paley  has  a 
paragraph  in  his  IltnxB  Paulina^  which  illustrates 
this  feature  of  the  letter  in  a  very  just  and  forcible 
manner.  It  will  be  found  also  that  all  the  histori- 
cal allusions  which  tlie  Apostle  makes  to  events  in 
his  own  life,  or  to  other  persons  with  whom  he  was 
connected,  hanuonize  perfectly  with  the  statements 
or  incidental  intimations  contained  in  the  Acts  of 
the  Apostles  or  the  other  epistles  of  Paul.  It  be- 
bngs  to  a  commentary  to  point  out  the  instances 
of  such  agreement. 

Iknr  (PmUu^  p.  475)  would  divest  the  epistle 
of  its  historical  character,  and  make  it  the  personi- 
fied illustration  fVom  some  later  writer,  of  the  idea 
that  Christianity  unites  and  equalizes  in  a  higher 
sense  those  whom  outward  circumstances  have  sep- 
arated. He  does  not  impugn  the  external  eridenoe. 
But,  not  to  leave  his  theory  wholly  imsupported,  he 
suggests  some  linguistic  objections  to  Paul's  author- 
ship of  the  letter,  which  must  be  prouomiced  un- 
founded and  frivolous.  He  finds,  for  example,  cer- 
tain words  in  the  epistle,  which  are  alleged  to  be 
not  Pauline;  but  to  justify  that  assertion,  he  must 
deny  the  genuineness  of  such  other  letters  of  Paul 
as  Itappen  to  contain  these  words.  He  admits  that 
the  Apostle  could  have  said  fnrkjiyx^a  twice,  but 
thinks  it  suspicious  that  he  should  say  it  three 
times.  A  few  terms  he  adduces,  which  are  not  used 
elsewhere  in  the  epistles ;  but  to  aigue  from  these 
that  they  disprove  the  apostolic  origin  of  the  epistle, 
is  to  sMume  the  absurd  principle  that  a  writer, 
sfter  having  produced  two  or  three  compositions, 
smst  for  the  future  confine  himself  to  an  unvarying 
circle  of  words,  whatever  may  be  the  subject  he  dis- 
cusses, or  whatever  the  interval  of  time  between  his 
iiffereiit  writings. 

'llie  arbitrary  and  purely  subjective  character  of 
lueh  criticisms  can  have  no  weight  against  the 
niried  testimony  admitted  as  decisive  by  Christian 
icholars  for  so  many  ages,  upon  which  the  canon- 
»1  authority  of  the  Rpistle  to  Philemon  is  founded, 
fbey  are  worth  repeating  only  as  illustrating 
Baur's  own  remark,  that  modern  criticism  in  as- 
lailing  this  particuUr  book  runs  a  greater  risk  of 
vposing  itAelf  to  the  imputation  of  an  excessive 
distrust,  a  morbid  sensibility  to  doubt  and  denial, 
ihiD  m  questioning  the  ctairas  of  any  other  epistle 
iSflribed  to  Paul 

Oar  knowledge  respet  ting  the  occttmm  and  lA- 
lifol  of  the  letter  we  must  derive  from  decUnrtfopt 


or  inlereooet  finished  by  the  letter  UmIL 
the  rektion  of  Phileoion  and  Onasimiit  lo 
other,  tiie  reader  will  see  the  aitieks  ou 
names.  Paul,  so  intimately  connected  with  tiM 
master  and  the  servant,  was  anxious  natiuaflr  tc 
efli^t  a  reooucUtation  between  them.  He  inshed 
also  (waiving  the  ianfKOP,  the  matter  of  duty  or 
right)  to  give  PhilenKMi  an  oppottunity  of  mani- 
festing his  Christian  love  in  the  treatment  of  Oiie»> 
imus,  and  his  regard,  at  the  same  time,  5x  the 
personal  convenience  and  wishes,  not  to  say  olBi.Ial 
authority,  of  his  spiritual  teacher  and  guide.  Paul 
used  his  influence  with  Onesimus  (iycwcfi^  in 
ver.  12)  to  induce  him  to  return  to  Colossss,  aiJ 
pUoe  himself  again  at  the  disposal  of  his  master 
Whether  Onesimus  assented  merely  to  the  piJ> 
posal  of  the  Apostle,  or  had  a  desire  at  the  same 
time  to  revisit  his  former  home,  the  efttstle  does 
not  enable  us  to  determine.  On  his  departure, 
Paul  put  into  his  hand  this  letter  as  eridenoe  that 
Onesimus  was  a  true  and  approved  disciple  of 
Christ,  and  entitled  as  such  to  be  received  not  as  a 
servant,  but  above  a  servant,  as  a  brother  in  the 
faith,  as  the  r^Meseotative  and  equal  in  that  re- 
spect of  the  Apostle  himself,  and  worthy  of  the 
same  consideration  and  bve.  It  is  instructive  to 
obsen'e  how  entirely  Paul  identifies  himself  with 
Onesimus,  and  pleads  hit  cause  as  if  it  were  his 
own.  He  intenedes  for  him  as  his  own  child, 
promises  reparation  if  he  had  dcme  any  wrong, 
demands  for  him  not  only  a  remission  of  all  poi- 
alties,  but  the  reception  of  sympathy,  afieetton, 
Christian  brotherhood ;  and  while  he  solicits  then 
fisvors  for  another,  consents  to  receive  them  with 
the  same  gratitude  and  sense  of  obligation  as  if 
they  were  bestowed  on  himself.  Such  was  the  pur- 
pose and  such  the  argument  of  the  epistle. 

The  reguU  of  the  appeal  cannot  be  doubted.  It 
may  lie  assumed  firom  the  character  of  Philemon 
that  the  Apostle's  intercession  for  Onesimus  was 
not  unavuling.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that, 
agreeably  to  1^  express  instructions  of  the  letter, 
the  past  was  foi^ven ;  the  master  and  the  secvant 
were  reconciled  to  each  other;  and,  if  the  libeity 
which  Onesimus  had  asserted  in  a  spirit  of  inde- 
pendence was  not  conceded  as  a  boon  or  right,  it 
was  ei^yed  at  all  events  under  a  form  of  serritnde 
which  henceforth  was  such  in  name  only.  So 
much  must  be  regarded  as  certain ;  or  it  follows 
that  the  Apostle  was  mistaken  in  his  opinion  of 
Philemon's  character,  and  his  efibrts  for  the  wd&re 
of  Onesimus  were  frustrated.  Chrysostom  declares, 
in  his  impassioned  style,  that  Philemon  must  havs 
been  less  than  a  man,  must  have  been  alike  desti- 
tute of  sensibility  and  reason  (woioi  KiBof,  voSbf 
0^0101^),  not  to  be  moved  by  the  argnmenta  and 
spirit  of  such  a  letter  to  faJfiU  every  wish  and  Inti- 
mation of  the  Apostle.  Surely  no  fitting  response 
to  his  pleadings  for  Onesimus  could  involve  less 
than  a  cessation  of  e\^rything  opprersive  and  harsh 
in  his  civil  condition,  as  Ikr  as  it  depended  on 
Philemon  to  mitigate  or  neutralise  the  erih  of  a 
legalized  system  of  bondage,  as  well  as  a  npsesfhi^ 
of  everything  viobtire  erf  his  rights  as  a  Chris- 
tian, llow  much  ftirthei  than  this  an  impartial 
explanation  of  the  epistle  obligee  as  or  authoriatt 
us  to  go,  has  not  yet  been  settled  by  any  very  gen- 
eral consent  of  interpreters.  Many  of  the  best  critiei 
construe  certain  expressions  (rk  ieyoBiv  in  ver.  14 
and  vwip  %  \4yu  in  ver.  SI)  ss  conveying  a  distiiMl 
expectation  on  the  part  of  Paul  that  PhUnnsa 
wouM  liberate  Onesimos.   Nearly  all  agrsa  that  hi 
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KmU  httdlj  have  fkiled  to  confer  or  him  that  ib- 
vor,  e?eu  if  It  mn  not  requested  in  sc  man  j  wordi, 
ifter  such  an  appeal  to  his  sentiments  of  humanity 
ind  justice.  Thus  it  was,  as  Dr.  Wordsworth 
remarks  {St.  Pouts  KptMiles,  p.  32S'/,  "bj  Chris- 
tianizing the  master  that  the  Gospe!  enfranchised 
the  slave.  It  did  not  legislste  about  mere  names 
tnd  fbrmSf  but  it  went  to  the  root  of  the  eril,  it 
spoke  to  the  heart  of  man.  Wken  the  heart  of  the 
master  was  filled  with  divine  graoe  and  was  warmed 
with  the  love  of  Christ,  the  rest  would  soon  follow. 
The  lips  would  speak  kind  words,  the  hands  would 
do  liberal  things.  Every  Onesimus  would  be 
treated  by  every  Philemon  as  a  beloved  brother  in 
(Arisi." 

The  Epistle  to  Philemon  has  one  peculiar  feature 
~  its  tntheUcal  character  It  may  be  termed  — 
which  distinguishes  it  from  all  the  other  epistles, 
and  demands  a  special  notice  at  our  hands.  It  has 
been  admired  desenedly  as  a  model  of  delicacy  and 
skill  in  the  department  of  composition  to  which  it 
fielongs.  The  writer  had  peculiar  diflSculties  to 
overcome.  He  was  the  common  friend  of  the  par- 
ties at  variance.  He  must  conciliate  a  man  wIk) 
luppoaed  that  he  had  good  reason  to  be  offimded. 
He  must  commend  the  offender,  and  yet  neither 
deny  nor  aggravate  the  imputed  &ult.  He  nmst 
sssert  the  new  ideas  of  Christian  equality  In 
the  face  of  a  system  which  hardly  recognized  tlie 
humanity  of  the  enslaved.  He  could  have  placed 
the  question  on  the  ground  of  his  own  personal 
rights,  and  yet  must  waive  them  in  order  to  secure 
an  act  of  spontaneous  kindness.  His  success 
must  be  a  triumph  of  love,  and  nothing  be  de- 
manded for  the  sake  of  the  justice  which  could 
have  claimed  everything.  He  limits  bis  request  to 
a  forgiveness  of  the  allied  wrong,  and  a  restora- 
tion to  fkvor  and  the  enjoyment  of  future  sympa- 
thy and  affection,  and  jet  would  so  guard  his 
words  as  to  leave  scope  for  all  the  generosity  which 
benevolence  might  prompt  toward  one  whose  con- 
dition admitted  of  so  much  alleviation.  These  are 
contrarieties  not  easy  to  harmonize;  but  Paul,  It 
is  confessed,  has  shown  a  degree  of  self  deninl  and 
a  tact  in  dealing  with  them,  which  in  being  equal 
to  the  occasion  could  hardly  be  greater. 

There  is  a  letter  extant  of  the  younger  Pliny 
(EpitL  iz.  21)  which  he  wrote  to  a  friend  whose 
MTvant  had  deserted  him,  in  which  he  intercedes 
for  the  fugitive,  who  was  anzious  to  return  to  his 
master,  but  dreaded  the  efl^ts  oi  his  anger,  'ilius 
the  occasion  of  the  correspondence  was  smiuar  to 
that  between  the  Apostle  and  Philemon.  It  has 
ocearred  to  schohurs  to  compare  this  celebrated 
letter  with  that  of  Paul  in  behalf  of  Onesimus;  and 
KS  the  result  they  hesitate,  not  to  say,  that  not  only 
in  the  spirit  of  Christian  k>ve,  of  which  Pliny  was 
ignorant,  but  in  dignity  of  thought,  argument, 
pathos,  beauty  of  style,  eloquenoe,  the  communica- 
tion of  the  Apostle  is  vastly  superior  to  that  of  the 
poliehed  Roman  writer. 

Among  the  faiter  Commentaries  on  this  epistle 
may  be  menti<Hied  those  of  Rothe  {/nterpretatio 
Butorico-t^egeticnf  Breme,  1844),  Hagenbaeh 
tpneof  his  eariy  eflbrU,  Basel,  1829),  Koch  (Zitrieh, 
/SM,  ezoelle»it).  Wiesinger  (1861 ),  one  of  the  eon- 
teuatcyn  of  Olshausen's  work,  Meyer  (tdo3),  De 
Wette,  Ewald  (brief  notes  with  a  tmnslation, 
9d:tiogen  (1857).  Alfbrd,  Wordsworth,  BlUeott, 
tad  the  Affitf.  Bible  Union  (N.  T.  1880).  The 
rthbfelrid  lAvater   preached  thirty-nine  sermons 
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Oft  the  contents  of  this  brief  composition  andpab 
lished  them  in  two  volumes.  H   B  H. 

*  Among  the  patristic  commentators  Chr}-soa 
torn  ezeels  In  bringhig  out  the  delicate  touches  of 
the  letter.  In  tom.  v.  of  the  Critiei  Sneii  (Ftanef. 
1696)  the  jurist,  Scipio  (3enti1is,  devotes  eighty  lotto 
pages  to  Philemon.  D.  H.  WUdsebut  treats  Dt  «• 
diefioms  et  semumU  tlegantiii^  in  Epittola  PamS  oa 
Phifenumem  (TraJ.  id  Hhen.,  1809).  Rev.  J.  & 
Buekminster  has  a  sermon  on  the  entire  letter  as 
a  tezt  (Sermons,  pp.  78-^2,  Bost.  1816).  Still 
later  helps  are,  K.  Ktthne,  Der  fCffistel  PavH  rrn 
Phi/emm,  in  Biheittunden  (I^eipz.  1866);  Bfeek, 
VorUmvgen  06,  <He  Brir/e  an  <He  CoUmer^  </en 
PhiitmoH,  etc.  1866);  and  J.  J.  Van  OostertM^ 
Der  Brief  an  Philemnn,  in  pt.  zi.  of  Lange*s 
BibeiwerkdesN.  Test,  (1862),  transUted  with  ad- 
ditions  by  H.  B.  Hackett  hi  Dr.  SchaTs  Com- 
menttny  (X.  T.  1868).  On  the  rdation  of  the 
epistle  to  the  subject  of  sla^'ery  see  the  opinions  of 
eminent  writers  as  quoted  at  the  end  of  the  abov* 
translation  (pp.  29-31).  H. 

PHILETUS  i^lKfrros  [beloved,  or  t0Or%  ^ 
/ore] :  Pfiilettu)  was  possii>ly  a  diyiple  of  Hymen- 
fleus,  with  whom  he  is  associated  In  2  Tim.  ii.  17 
and  who  is  named  without  him  in  an  earlier  epis* 
tie  (1  Tim.  i.  20).  Waterhmd  (Importemce  of  the 
Doctiine  of  the  HUy  Trinity,  ch.  iv.,  Worh,  ill. 
459)  condenses  in  a  few  lines  the  substance  of  many 
dissertations  which  have  been  written  ooncernuig 
their  opinions,  and  the  sentence  which  was  uiflicted 
upon  at  least  one  of  them  *.  **  They  appear  to  have 
been  persons  who  believed  the  Scriptures  of  the  O. 
'1\,  but  misinterpreted  them,  allegorizing  away  the 
doctrine  of  the  Kesurrection,  and  resolving  it  all 
into  figure  and  metaphor.  The  delivering  over 
unto  Satan  seems  to  have  been  a  form  of  ezoom- 
munication  declaring  the  person  reduced  to  the 
state  of  a  heathen;  and  in  the  Apostolical  age  it 
was  accompanied  with  supernatural  or  miraculoup 
efiects  upon  the  bodies  of  the  persons  so  delivered." 
Walchlus  Is  of  opinion  that  they  were  of  Jewish 
origin ;  Hammond  oonneets  them  with  the  GnosUcs; 
Vitringa  (with  less  probability)  with  the  Sadduoeei. 
They  understood  resurrection  to  signify  the  knowl- 
ed'je  and  profession  of  the  Christian  religion,  oi 
rejrenerHtion  and  conversion,  according  to  J.  G. 
Walchlus,  whose  lengthy  dissertation,  /k  ffymeneeo 
et  PhUeto,  in  his  AfiiceUanea  Sncra^  1744,  pp. 
81-121,  seems  to  ezhaust  the  sulgect.  Amongst 
writers  who  preceded  him  may  be  named  IHtringa, 
Obserc,  Sncr.  iv.  9,  922-930;  Buddeos,  Keekein 
AfHtttoUon,  V.  297-305.  See  also,  on  the  heresy. 
Burton,  B'lmpUm  Lectures,  and  Dean  Ellicott's 
notes  on  the  Pastoral  Epistles;  and  Potter  on 
Church  Government,  ch.  v.,  with  reference  to  the 
sentence.  The  names  of  Phlletus  and  Hymenseus 
occur  separately  among  those  of  Caesar^s  household 
whose  relics  have  been  found  in  the  0>lurabaria  at 
Rome.  VV.  T.  B. 

PHILIP  (♦fXiwirof  [hver  ofhorsA]:  PhiUp^ 
pus),  L  The  fether  of  Alezander  the  Great  (iMacc 
i.  1;  ▼.  i.  2),  king  of  Macedonia,  B.  o.  869-386. 

2.  A  Phrygian,  left  by  Antioehns  Epiph.  as 
governor  at  Jerusalem  (e.  b.  o.  170),  when  he  be 
have''  with  great  emelty  (2  Maoe.  r.  92).  burning 
the  fbgitivr  Jewa  in  caves  (2  Maoo.  vi.  11),  and 
taking  the  earliest  measares  to  cheek  the  growing 
power  of  Judas  Uaee.  (2  Maoe.  fill.  9)  He  ii 
commonly  identified  wHh, 

3.  The  foster  bniuiier  (^^^^e^et,  2  Blaee.  Is 
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Ml  of  Antiochut  Ff  Iph.,  whom  the  Udk  upon  bl* 
iwlb'bai  cjiijuiiiUil  rtsmt  ot  Synutd  guudi 
>t  bit  Kin  Aiiliocliil*  v.,  to  Uk  cicliulon  of  i.Jt. 
(■■  c.  104,  1  Mieo.  t-i.  14,  Jb,  G6).      He  nstumcd 
tritli  ttis  roynl  form  from  Poiia  (1   Mica,  i 
ko  uuinw  the  ^tnnmtDt,  ud  occopM  An 
But  \.pamt,  who  «u  Bt  Uw  tlan  btucging 
BuDcUiarjr "  u  jCTunkin,  luttil;  nud*  Unni 
Jndiw.  mild  niiirebecl  ng^nit  him.     Ljuu  atorm«d 
Actioefa,  uid,  aerordiDg  to  Jod^ihiu  {Anl. 
i  T),  put  I'hilip  to  dntli.     lu  3  Muc.,  I'hi 
Bid  to  hmn  fled  to  Plot.  PhUomebvon  tbednlbof 
Antiocliui  (3  Miue.  )i.  19),  though  tba  hook 
tkini  tnCH  of  tba  other  Mxoant  (liil.  93].     The 
■HeoipU  la  naaocjla  Iha  nuTMira   (Wintr, 


in  th«ci 


hey  IT 


D«ul 
i;  bolluir  peace  Uited  till  the 
the  Homuii  free  for  more 


Attory  of  Z«nij 

O^alaj  hii  paner,  though  be  had  degenenled 
Into  AD  unKnipuluui  tj-nuiU  llie  fint  ounpugna 
of  the  Roniiuin  on  the  ilecluition  of  nr  ( 
900)  were  iiot  ulunded  by  >»)>  deduTe  mull 
Um  irrii^  of  j-Umininut  (b.  c.  IBSj  chuuei 
■■pact  of  a-ikirt.  Philip  tu  driven  from  hia 
mubding  poeiLion,  uid  miule  unsucccnful  over 
<ir  p»oe.  In  the  neit  jau-  he  ioet  the  fdil  hultle 
of  Cjuoecephalie.  uid  iru  obliged  to  Kcedf 

hli  hfe  mi  >pent  In  inin  ciidesior*  to  regiiic 
thing  of  bii  former  power;  snd  vu  enibitiered  by 
mcltj  Mid  remorie.  In  1  Muc.  viii.  5,  the  def«t 
if  I'hilip  It  coupled  vilh  tfakt  of  PoNua  u  one  of  the 
Mbleel  triui>i|di)  of  the  Koniaiu.  B.  F.  W. 

PHILIP  THE  APOSTLE  l*Uin,a,: 
Phili/ipui).  The  Iriiepelt  contidn  coinpuntii'el}' 
MUity  notien  of  Ihii  diictple.  He  i>  mentioned 
u  being  ot  Bethaaida,  the  city  of  Andrew  *nd 
Peter"  (John  i.  M),  mid  epperantlj  »h  nmong 
the  tikUlcut  peuaiiti  of  thM  dittiict  who  flocked 
to  h«r  theprencliliigof  IV  Haptiit.  The  nuuiwr 
in  which  St.  -iobn  ipodii  of  him,  the  repetition  bj 
bim  of  the  Kir-«nie  worda  with  which  Andrew 
bad  brought  lo  Vela  the  good  newi  thai  the 
'Ihriit  had  tt  laat  appeared,  all  indicate  a  prerioua 
bMDdlhIp  with  the  Bona  of  Jonah  and  of  ZeheHee, 
■ltd  •  tonetquoit  paitidpatioo  In  tbeir  Mwilanie 
tofm.    The  c  
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aid  lit.  luggtU*  that  he  may  have  owad  to  \a 
irmw  the  firet  [idlnga  that  the  bo|«  bwl  been  fal 

filkd.  The  alalcment  that  Jeaoi/uwuf  him  (Join 
1.  U)  Inipllea  a  pnrioiu  aeekins.  To  bin  fint  k 
the  whole  cirda  of  the  diadpha'  were  apoktn  tbt 
worU  bo  ^I  of  meBUlug,  ■■  yoUow  me"  (llod.] 
Ai  Boon  at  he  hu  leamt  to  know  bit  Uaatn,  bi 
b  eager  to  eotmnunkatc  hit  diaoDmy  to  aiuthcr 
who  bad  alto  ihtred  the  bbom  expcctalionB.  Be 
apaakt  lo  NUhaoael.  pTohablj  oo  hia  airiiBl  in 
Cana  (eomp.  John  ui.  S,  ICwakI,  Oticlk.  t.  p.  951), 
aa  though  thej  had  not  teldom  cotuniTined  to- 
gether of  the  Intimatbnt  of  a  better  tinw,  of  k 
divine  kingdom,  which  thc^  Ibnnd  in  their  taeied 
hooka.  We  may  wdl  believe  that  ha,  like  bW 
friend,  waa  ui  "  Imelite  indeed  in  whom  iitn 
waa  DO  guile."  In  the  liata  of  tbelwdre  Apottk*, 
In  Um  Synoptic  GoapeU,  hia  name  ia  aa  nnilbemly 
at  the  bead  of  the  lecond  group  at  (our,  aa  Ibe 
name  of  Paler  ia  at  that  of  the  £r¥t  (Matt.  i.  >( 
Mark  ill.  18i  Lukeri.  I4)i  and  the  Ibcta  rtonled 
by  St,  John  give  the  reaaon  of  Ibii  fnoril}.  Id 
thoae  liitt  again  we  find  hit  name  ntiifonuly 
coupled  witb  that  of  Baiihoioniew,  and  thia  baa  led 
to  the  bj'potbait  that  the  Utter  ia  identical  with 
the  Nathanael  of  John  i.  45,  the  nie  l«ii«  tba 
peraotial  name,  tbc  other,  like  Uaijonah  of  Barti- 
msuB,  a  patronymic.  Donaldaon  (JnA^-rr,  p.  it} 
bokt  on  tlie  two  aa  biothera,  but  the  pnidte  mm- 
IBior  UtK^uir  ui  nr.  41,  and  it* 
ia,  at  Alford  ronarfci  (on  Matt.  t. 
3),  ajjainal  thia  hypothec. 

'"  illp  apparently  waa  among  the  firat  eotnpani 

eipleB  who  ins*  with  the  Lord  at  the  csm- 

ment  of  hit  nilnlttry,  4t  tlM  mairuige  of 

Cana,  on  hia  llrit  appearance  at  a  prophet  in  Je- 

1   (John  ii.)        When  John  waa   out  into 

and  the  worit  of  declaring  (he  ghd  tiding 

of  the  kingdom  required  a  new  company  of  prvacb- 

(S  may  believe  that  he,  hke  hia  companiona 

ilahip  (Matt  iv.  18-33).  When  the  Twehw 
apecially  eel  apart  for  their  o0cc,  he  waa 
jend  among  than.  The  firtt  thrt«  tioapeh 
tell  ut  nothing  mor«  of  him  indlvidnallj.  St.  John 


I  union  of  the  two  ii 


■  OiMwaU't  tnggelUon  {Diairt.  aa  M9twii>ii|i, 
aH.|  Ibu  tba  Apostto  waa  an  lubabllant  (lit)  of 
mmM^  but  a  oaUva  (Jj.)  of  Oapemaiim,  la  to  be 


ith  hit  < 


ic  fullneai 


ainiple-beartod  Uth  which  ahowed  ilaelf  in 
convrraion.  rrquit^  it  would  anm,  an 
111 ;  one  ata^  of  thit  may  be  traced,  aecord- 
^lement  of  Aleundria  [Slrnn.  lii.  95),  b 
the  bi*tory  of  Matt.  viii.  91.  He  aaannia,  aa  a 
recoKnlacd  fact,  that  I'bilip  waa  Ibe  dladple  wba 
irgcd  Llie  plea,  "  Sufls-  me  fini  to  go  and  bory  my 
ather."  and  who  waa  irmlnded  cf  a  higher  duty. 
perhapB  alao  of  the  command  prtiHoualr  ginai,  by 
■'  ■comniwid,  "l.etthedfadburyth*lrdead;fcUDw 
>u  nie."  When  the  Uahliean  crowd*  had  halt«l 
their  way  lo  Jertualem  to  hear  the  preaching  ol 
Jesua  (John  t1.  S-S),  and  wen  faint  with  hungw, 
I'hilip  that  the  queation  waa  paL 
ball  wc  buy  bread  that  ttacte  rnay  eat  /  " 
<•  And  thia  he  aaid,"  St.  John  addi,  >'  to  proi-a  bini, 
iiiiaelf  knew  what  He  wuold  do."  The 
Two  hundred  ptnny  worth  of  bread  it  not 
■nfflclent  tor  them  that  every  one  may  lake  a  little,' 
ebowi  bow  titik  he  waa  prepand  far  the  work  <^ 
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iWlite  power  that  foUvvred*  It  in  notioMbte  tlui 
iere.  m  in  John  i,  ha  appean  Ui  close  conoaetioii 
irith  Andreir. 

Another  incident  le  bronght  before  w  in  John 
xii.  90-22.  Among  the  pi^ms  who  had  ooroe  to 
keep  the  paeiiover  at  JeraaUeiu  were  some  Gentile 
proeeljtes  (HeUenee)  who  had  heard  of  Jesue,  and 
desired  to  see  Him.  Tlie  Greek  imme  of  l*hilip 
maj  liave  attiaetad  them*  The  nnlous  kn-e  which 
lie  had  ihown  in  the  case  of  Nathanael  may  have 
made  him  prompt  to  oflfer  himself  as  their  guide. 
Put  it  is  chancterislie  of  liim  that  he  does  not  taka 
them  at  ones  to  the  presenoe  of  his  Msster.  '« Philip 
eometh  snd  teUeth  Andrew,  and  agaui  Andrew  and 
Philip  tell  Jesus/*  'llie  firiend  and  fellow-towns- 
man to  whom  probably  he  owed  his  own  introduc- 
tion to  Jesus  of  Nazarethf  is  to  introduce  these 
itrangen  sIm*.'^ 

'riwre  is  a  oonneetion  not  difficult  to  be  trsced 
between  this  (act  and  that  which  follows  on  the  but 
reennenoe  of  Philippe  name  in  the  history  of  the 
Gospels.  'VhfB  desire  to  see  Jesus  gave  occasion  to 
the  utteranoe  of  words  in  which  the  Lofd  spoke 
more  distinctly  than  ever  of  the  presence  of  his 
Father  with  Him,  to  the  voice  from  heaven  which 
maniteted  the  Father's  will  (John  xii  28).  The 
words  appear  to  have  sunk  into  the  heart  of  at 
least  one  of  the  disciples,  and  he  brooded  over  them. 
The  strong  cravings  of  a  passionate  but  unenlight- 
ened faith  led  him  to  feel  that  one  thing  was  yet 
wanting.  They  heard  their  Ijord  speak  of  bis  Father 
and  of  their  Father.  He  was  goin;;  to  his  Father's 
house.  Thej  were  to  follow  Him  there.  But  why 
.ihoold  they  not  have  even  now  a  vision  of  the  Di- 
vine gk>ry  ?  It  was  part  of  the  childlike  simplicity 
of  his  nature  that  no  reserve  should  hinder  the  ex- 
pression of  tiie  craving,  "  liord,  shew  us  the  Father, 
and  it  suffioetL  us  "  (John  xiv.  8).  And  the  an- 
swer to  that  dettie  bdonged  also  specially  to  him. 
He  had  all  along  been  eager  to  lead  others  to  see 
Jesus.  He  had  been  with  Him,  looking  on  Him 
from  the  very  oommeneement  of  his  ministry,  and 
yet  he  had  not  known  Him.  He  had  thought  of  the 
glory  of  the  Father  as  consisting  in  something  else 
than  the  Truth,  Righteousness,  I^ve  that  he  had 
witnessed  in  the  Son.  "  Have  I  been  so  k>ng  time 
with  yoo,  and  yet  hast  thou  not  known  me,  Philip? 
He  that  hath  seen  me  hath  seen  the  Father.  How 
sayest  thou.  Shew  us  the  Father?  "  No  other  &ct 
ounnecCed  with  the  name  of  Phib*')  is  recorded  in 
the  Gospels.  The  close  rebtion  i  which  we  have 
seen  him  standing  to  the  sons  of  Zebedee  and  Na- 
thanael might  lead  us  to  think  of  him  as  one  of  the 
two  unnamed  disciples  in  the  list  of  fishermen  on 
the  Sea  of  Tiberias  who  meet  us  in  John  xxi.  He 
Is  aooong  the  company  of  disciples  at  Jerusalem 
after  the  Ascension  (Acts  L  13),  and  on  the  day  of 
IVnteeost 

After  this  all  is  uncertain  and  apocryphal.  He 
%  mentioned  by  Clement  of  Alexandria  m  having 
Had  a  wife  and  chiMren,  and  as  having  sanctioned 
the  marriage  of  his  daughters  instead  of  binding 
them  to  vows  of  chastity  {Strom,  ili.  62;  Kuseb. 
y.  A'.  iJd.  80),  and  is  hicluded  in  the  list  of  those 
4o  had  bcms  witness  of  Christ  hi  the>*  U^-es,  but 


a  Bsrifsl  drawi  fkom  this  namtive  the  tnftrsnee 
ja»  It  was  part  of  Philip's  work  to  provide  ft>r  th* 
IsUy  sostsDaaoe  of  the  oompany  of  the  Twelve. 

*  TtM  natloaal  pride  of  some  Spanish  theologians 
tm  led  tbsm  to  ehdm  these  inquiran  ss  thefaroonntry- 
■sa,  sad  so  to  explain  the  rereieDee  whlefa  piaees  the 
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had  not  died  what  was  commonly  k  oked  on  ■■  a 
martyr's  death  {Stroni.  iv.  73).  Polyerstes  (En- 
seb.  //.  E,  iii.  81),  Bishop  of  Epheeus,  speaks  a 
him  as  having  fidlen  asleep  in  the  Phrygian  Hier* 
apolis,  as  having  had  two  daughters  who  had  grown 
okl  unmarried,  and  a  third,  with  special  gifts  of 
inspiration  {ip  'Ayi^  Ttyt^ftari  woXirevo-o/A^yi/), 
who  had  died  at  kphesus.  There  seems,  however, 
in  this  mention  of  the  daughters  of  Philip,  to  be 
some  confusion  between  the  Apostle  and  the  Kvan- 
geiist.  Eusebius  in  the  same  chapter  quotes  a  pas- 
sage from  Cains,  in  which  the  four  daughters  ol 
Philip,  prophetesses,  ue  mentioned  ss  living  with 
their  &ther  at  Hierapolis  and  as  buried  there  with 
him,  and  himself  connects  this  fiict  with  Acts  zxi. 
8,  as  though  they  referred  to  one  and  the  same 
person.  Polycrates  in  like  manner  refers  to  him 
in  the  Easter  Controversy,  as  an  authority  for  the 
Quartodeciman  prsctioe  (Eoseb.  ff.  E.  v.  24).  It 
is  noticeable  that  e^'en  Augustine  {Serm.  266; 
speaks  with  some  uncertainty  as  to  the  dbtinctnen 
of  the  two  Philips.  The  apocryphal  ••  AcU  Phil- 
ippi  *'  are  utteriy  wild  and  fiintastic,  and  if  there  is 
any  grain  of  truth  in  them,  it  is  probably  the  ban 
fact  that  the  Apostle  or  the  Evangelist  latxired  in 
Phrygia,  and  died  at  Hierapolis.  He  arrives  in 
that  city  with  his  sister  Mariamne  and  his  friend 
Bartholomew.*-  The  wife  of  the  proconsul  is  con- 
verted. The  people  are  drawn  away  from  the  wor- 
ship of  a  great  serpent  The  priests  and  the  pro- 
consul seize  on  the  Apostlee  and  put  them  to  the 
torture.  St.  John  suddenly  appears  with  words  ol 
counsel  and  encouragement.  Philip,  in  spite  of  the 
warning  of  the  Apostle  of  Love  reminding  him  that 
he  should  return  good  for  evil,  curses  the  city,  and 
the  earth  opens  and  swallows  it  up.  'llien  his  Lord 
appears  and  reproves  him  for  his  vindictix-e  anger, 
and  those  who  had  descended  to  the  abyss  are 
raised  out  of  it  again.  The  tortures  which  Philip 
had  suffered  end  in  his  death,  but,  as  a  punishment 
for  his  offense,  he  is  to  remain  for  forty  days  ei 
eluded  from  Paradise.  After  bis  death  a  vine 
springs  up  on  the  spot  where  his  blood  had  ihllen, 
and  the  juice  of  the  grapes  is  used  tor  the  Kucha 
risUc  cup  (Tischendorf,  Acta  Apocry/thn,  pp.  7{>- 
94).  llie  book  which  contains  this  narrative  b 
apparently  only  the  last  chapter  of  a  larger  history, 
and  it  fixes  the  journey  and  the  death  as  after  the 
eighth  year  of  Trajan.  It  is  uncertain  whether  the 
other  apocryphal  fragment  professing  to  give  an 
account  of  his  btlion  in  Greece  is  part  of  the  same 
work,  but  it  is  at  least  equally  legendary.  He  sr- 
rives  in  Athens  clothed  like  the  other  Apostles,  is 
Christ  had  commanded,  in  an  outer  ckiak  and  i 
linen  tunic,  'lliree  hundred  philosophers  dispute 
with  him.  They  find  themselves  baf&ed,  and  send 
for  assistance  to  Ananias  the  high  priest  at  Jeru- 
salem. He  puts  on  his  pontifical  robes,  and  vccfl 
to  .4thens  at  the  head  of  five  hundred  vrarriora. 
lliey  attempt  to  seize  on  the  Apostle,  and  ate  hU 
smitten  with  blindness.  The  heavens  open:  the 
form  of  the  Son  of  Man  appears,  and  all  the  idols 
of  Athens  fkll  to  the  ground;  and  so  on  through  a 
succession  of  marvels,  ending  with  his  remaining 
two  years  in  the  city,  establiahing  a  church  there. 


patror  saint  of  so  manv  of  thsir  Ungi  on  a  level  with 
Saint  lafo  as  the  patron  saint  of  the  psople  (Acf 
Sanetonim,  May  1). 

e  The  onion  of  the  two  nswss  Is 
points  to  the  Aposue 
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ind  then  going  to  preach  the  (aospel  U)  Tartbia 
fTiKhendorf,  Ada  Apttcr.  pp.  Ud-104).  Ai  other 
tradition  reprcMnts  Scythia  at  tlie  tcene  of  bis  k> 
bon  (Abdiak.  Hist.  Ajpoit.  in  Fabricios,  Cod.  Apoc, 
N.  T.  i.  739),  and  throws  the  guUt  of  his  death 
aiwii  the  EbioniteB  {Ada  Sanctrnttm,  May  1). 

E.H.  P. 

PHILIP    THE    EVANGELIST.      The 

first  ineiition  of  this  name  oocun  in  the  account  of 
the  dispute  between  the  Hebrew  and  Hellenistic 
disciples  in  Acts  vi.  He  is  one  of  the  Seven  ap- 
pointed to  superintend  the  daily  distribution  of 
food  and  aloiS,  and  so  to  remove  all  suspicion  of 
partiality.  The  &ct  that  all  the  seven  nsnies  are 
Greek,  makes  it  at  least  very  probable  that  they 
were  chosen  as  belonging  to  fiie  Hellenistic  section 
1  the  Church,  representatives  of  the  class  which 
had  appeared  before  the  Apostles  in  the  attitude  of 
eomplaint.  The  name  of  Philip  stands  next  to  that 
of  Steplien ;  and  this,  together  with  the  hci  that 
these  are  the  only  two  names  (unless  Nicohw  be  an 
exception;  comp.  Nicolas)  of  which  we  hear 
again,  tends  to  the  conclusion  that  he  was  among 
*nt  **)08t  prominent  of  those  so  chosen.  He  was, 
at  ai.y  rate,  well  reported  of  as  "  full  of  the  Holy 
Ghost,  and  wisdom,'*  and  had  so  won  the  atlertions 
of  the  great  body  of  believers  as  to  be  among'  the 
objects  of  their  free  election,  possibly  (assuming  the 
votes  of  the  congregation  to  have  lieen  taken  for 
the  different  candidates)  gaining  all  but  the  high- 
est number  of  sufiVages.  \>'hether  tlie  ofiice  to 
which  he  was  thus  appointed  gave  him  the  position 
and  the  title  of  a  Deacon  of  the  Church,  or  was 
special  and  extraordinary  in  its  character,  mnst  re- 
main uncertain  (oomp.  1)racx>n). 

The  after-history  of  Philip  warrants  the  i)elief. 
bi  any  case,  that  his  office  was  not  simply  that  of 
tfie  later  Diaconate.  It  is  no  great  presumption  to 
thbik  of  him  as  contributing  hardly  less  than  Ste 
I^eu  to  the  great  increase  of  disciples  which  fol- 
lowed on  this  fresh  organization,  as  sharing  in  that 
wider,  more  expansive  teaching  which  shows  itself 
for  the  first  time  in  the  oration  of  the  |HY>to-martyr, 
and  in  which  be  was  the  forerunner  of  St.  Paul. 
We  should  expect  the  man  who  bad  been  his  com- 
panion and  feUow- worker  to  go  on  with  the  work 
which  he  left  unfinished,  and  to  break  through  the 
terriers  of  a  simply  national  Judaism.  And  so  ac- 
cordingly we  find  him  in  the  next  stage  of  his  his- 
tory. The  persecution  of  which  Saul  was  the  leader 
must  have  stopped  the  "daily  ministrations"  of  the 
Church,  llie  teachers  who  had  been  most  prom- 
inent were  compelled  to  take  to  flight,  and  Philip 
ras  among  them.  The  cessation  of  one  form  of 
ictivity,  however,  only  threw  him  forward  into  an- 
other. It  is  noticeable  that  the  city  of  Samaria  is 
the  first  scene  of  his  activity  (Acts  viii.).  He  is 
the  precursor  of  St.  Paul  in  his  woric,  as  Stephen 
had  been  in  his  teaching.  It  falls  to  his  lot,  rather 
than  to  that  of  an  Apostle,  to  take  that  first  step 
in  the  victory  over  Jewish  prejudice  and  the  expan- 
lion  of  the  Church,  according  to  its  Ix)rd's  command. 
As  a  preparation  fbr  that  wori[  there  may  have  been 
Ihf  Messianic  hopes  which  were  cherished  by  the 
8aQ;aritanB  no  less  than  by  the  Jews  (ffohn  iv.  25), 
Ibe  recollection  of  the  two  days  which  had  witnessed 

a  The  verse  wblch  loMrts  the  reqalremsiit  of  a 
MnfMrion  of  fldth  as  the  conditloD  of  baptism  ap> 
to  havs  been  the  wozk  of  a  traascriber  anxious 
^irlaf  thf  oviatlve  Into  hannony  with  seclsrias- 


the  presence  tbefe  of  Christ  and  hu  dlsfli|ilM  (J«te 
iv.  40),  even  perhaps  the  eraving  for  i^tiM 
powers  which  had  beisn  roused  by  the  strange  in* 
fluenoe  of  Simon  the  Soreerer.  The  loeiie  which 
brings  the  two  into  contact  with  each  other,  is 
which  the  magician  has  to  acknowkt^  a  po««i 
over  nature  grtAter  than  his  own,  is  inlawrtiiy 
rather  as  befeuging  to  the  lifo  of  the  heretiarBli 
than  to  that  of  the  Evangeliat.  [Sdiov  Maou8.J 
It  suggests  the  inquiry  whether  we  can  tnot 
through  the  distoiflons  and  perversioDS  of  ihe 
«*  hero  of  the  romance  of  heieay,**  the  infloenee  ol 
that  phase  of  ChrisUan  truth  which  wis  likely  to 
be  presented  by  the  prsadiing  of  the  HdkBistie 
EvangelisL 

This  step  is  foltowed  by  another.  He  Is  dinotod 
by  an  angei  of  the  Lord  to  take  the  road  thai  led 
down  from  Jerusalem  to  Gaza  on  the  way  to  C^grpt. 
(For  the  topographical  questions  eonneetcd  with 
this  history,  see  Gaza.)  A  chariot  passes  by  in 
which  there  is  a  man  of  another  race,  whose  com- 
plexion or  whose  dren  showed  him  to  be  a  natitv 
of  Ethiopia.  From  the  time  of  Psammetichns 
[oomp.  Maxasskh]  tliere  had  been  a  lar]ge  body 
of  Jews  settled  in  that  region,  and  the  eunuch  oi 
chamberlain  at  the  court  of  Candaoe  might  easily 
have  come  across  them  and  theur  sacrad  books, 
might  have  embraced  their  faith,  and  become  by 
circumcision  a  proselyte  of  righteousness.  He  had 
been  on  a  pilgrimage  to  Jerusalem.  He  may  have 
heard  there  of  the  new  sect.  The  history  thiu  fol- 
fows  is  interesting  ■■  one  of  the  few  records  in  the 
X.  T.  of  the  process  of  individual  conversion,  and 
one  which  we  may  believe  St  Luke  obtained,  during 
his  residence  at  Csesarea,  ftom  the  I'I\*aiigelist  him- 
self, 'llie  devout  proselyte  reciting;  the  prophecy 
which  he  does  not  understand,  the  Evangelist- 
preacher  running  at  fiiU  speed  till  he  overtakes  the 
chariot,  the  abrupt  question,  the  simple-hearted 
answer,  the  unfolding,  from  the  starting-point  of 
the  prophecy,  of  the  glad  tidings  of  Jesus,  the 
craving  for  the  means  of  admission  to  the  Hesshag 
of  fellowship  witii  tlie  new  society,  the  simple 
baptism  in  Uie  first  stream  or  ^)ring,«  the  instan- 
taneous, abrupt  departure  of  the  missionary- 
preacher,  as  of  one  carried  away  by  a  Divine  im- 
pulse, these  help  us  to  represent  to  ourselves  much 
of  the  life  and  work  of  that  remote  past.  On  the 
hypothesis  which  has  just  been  suggested,  we 
may  think  of  it  as  being  the  indd^t  to  which  the 
mind  of  Philip  himself  recurred  with  most  satis- 
fisetion. 

A  brief  sentence  tells  us  that  he  continued  his 
work  as  a  preacher  at  Azotus  (Ashdod)  and  among 
the  other  ciUes  that  had  formeriy  belonged  to  the 
Philistines,  and,  following  the  coast-line,  came  to 
Caesarea.  Here  for  a  h>ng  period,  not  less  thsn 
eighteen  or  nineteen  years,  we  lose  sight  of  him. 
He  may  have  been  there  when  the  new  ^  convert 
Saul  passed  through  on  his  way  to  Tarsus  (Acts 
iz.  30).  He  may  have  contributed  by  his  labors 
to  the  eager  desire  to  be  guided  fiirther  into  the 
Truth  which  led  to  the  conversion  of  Comeiius. 
We  can  hardly  think  of  him  as  giving  up  all  at 
once  the  missionary  habits  of  his  Ufo.  Cnsarsn, 
however,  sppears  to  have  been  the  centre  of  hlf 
activity.    The  last  glimpse  of  him  in  the  K.  T.  ^ 


Ileal  ossgs.    (Comp.  Alford,  Meyer,  Tlsrhsndwf,  is 

ioc.) 

b  •  Three  years  at  kast  had  passed  tines  ths  Afos 
lls*s  conversion  (oomp.  AetR  iz.  80,  Qal  I.  181     B 
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«  tbt  Mooanl  <rf  St.  FW'i  joanwy  to  Jtri^li 
It  k  to  hk  booM,  H  lo  DM  well  bunm  to  tb 
that  St.  PmiI  uid  liii  sonpuikn*  Oan  fcr  ibat 
Ha  li  itUI  known  u  "  ooa  tf  tb»  S«no."  Uii 
wot  bw  gdnwl  be  him  tha  j«(  Ugtur  tilk  of 
EvingclUt  (mnp.  Etahgilut).  U«  hai  tbur 
JiiHWwi,  who  poaCH  tba  gift  of  piqiUic  nUa>- 
■DOC,  ami  «iia  ^{laRiitlf  ^ra  thtmalwa  to  tba 
■0^  of  trhlng  Inrfaid  at  mlarii^  oa  llw  Ufc  of 
hoiDa(Aii(iiii.8,  9).  Ha  li  lUtod  bj  tba  pnph- 
ati  and  aldcn  of  Jeruialnii.  At  tnsb  >  plue  u 
Caaana  (be  vork  of  itKb  ■  mui  mutt  baie  helpni 
to  biidga  ovtr  tba  enr-wideiiing  gap  wbieb  tbraat' 
Miad  to  taptnU  tbe  Jenriih  and  tbe  Gtntitt 
(Jborebn.  One  wbo  bad  pnittaad  Chriit  to  tbe 
baud  Samaritao.  tbe  iwanb j  Atheao,  the  dtapiMd 


throi^  tha  uaport  of  Pakatine,  might  wall  w^ 
noma  tba  airiial  ot  tbe  Apoatla  of  tbe  Uoitilca 
(Domp.  J.  P.  l^ange,  in  Htnog'i  AaaU'ncyUp&L 
t.  T.  "PbilJppua"). 

The  traditioni  in  which  tbe  Enngeliit  and  the 
tpettla  wbo  bcm  the  mnat  name  an  mem  or  leia 
—  '---'-'  ■ — I  bMQ  gireo  nudv  Phiut  tub 


|Aront.K.  Aeeording  to  •notba',  reUIng  Dart 
dlatinctlj  to  bim,  be  dM  Blihop  of  TnBea  {AiM 

I  Samel.  June  S).  Tbe  bo:aa  in  whioh  be  and  Tir 
dioghtan  had  Uni  wai  pdntod  out  to  tnveQen 
In  tbe  time  of  Jerome  (Epil.  Paula,  }  S).  (Comp. 
Kwabt,  CdcMcAte,  tI.  1TA,908-S11;  Btnmgaftts, 
Jpetltl  GackidiU,  f{  IB,  IS.)  £.  H.  P. 

PHILIP  HBBOD  I.,  II.  [Uuod;  nl 
LL  pp.  loea,  ISM.] 

PHILIP1>1  (tfAin-oi:  PAi%>t-).  Aeitjol 
Macadonia,  about  nine  mikt  tram  the  to.,  to  tba 
N.  W.  of  the  Uland  of  Thuoa,  ohich  it  twelvi 
milei  dlitaot  from  lu  port  KcapoUi,  the  modem 
Kavalln.  It  it  litiuted  in  a  plain  between  tUa 
nngei  of  PaDgmi  and  Hsmm.  St.  Paul,  when, 
on  hig  flnt  viiit  to  Maodonla  In  companj  with 
Silaa,  be  emharlcd  at  TVnai.  nude  a  itnigbt  nin 
to  Samottance,  and  from  thence  lo  Nnpolii,  wbich 
he  Touibed  on  tbe  leeond  daj  (Acta  iri,  11).  Tfaii 
wai  baiit  on  a  rock}  promonlorj,  on  the  weatcni 
rida  of  wbich  li  a  roaditcad,  fumlabing  a  lale 
nliige  from  the  F.toilan  winda.  The  town  ii  eat 
off  from  the  interior  bv  a  steep  Uue  at  Ulh, 


etod  toward)  the 
D  ettmnitj  o/  Haimue,  and 

I  tbe  S.  W.,  baa  oaotlni»uitj,  with  tba 
HKtern  eitremitj  of  Pangcoa.  A  itaep  track, 
(bllowinfc  the  courae  of  an  ancient  paved  nad,  leada 
aver  Symbolum  to  Philippi,  the  aolitarj  pam  being 
about  1,800  feel,  above  the  les-level.  At  tblt  p<rint 
tbe  tnveller  arrivea  In  little  tnoie  than  half  an 
bour'i  riding,  and  alinoat  imniediately  begi")  to 
deaMDd  bj  a  jet  iteepcr  path  Into  tlie  plain, 
Krom  a  pdnt  near  the  wat«nihed,  a  aimultaneouB 
new  la  obtained  both  of  Kavalla  and  of  tbe  rulni 
•r  Pbilippl.  Between  Pwigieui  and  tbe  neanat 
[■It  of  Sjmbolum  tbe  plain  U  very  k)w,  and  tfaera 
an  large  aocumuUtioni  of  water.  Ketween  tbe 
liot  of  Sjmbolum  and  the  ■!(•  of  Pbilippi,  two 
rnrkiah  eemeleriee  are  paeecd,  tlM  grateatonea  of 
■hlob  are  all  deriired  from  tbe  iniiu  of  tbe  ancienl 
1  elghbcriwed  of  Uu 


Li  PhiUppi. 

one  lint  naohed  It  tba  Bwdm  TmlbJi  ri^^ 
BrrtJctlS.  Hit  li  the  iinutat  tillage  to  tba 
andeot  ruini,  which  are  Dot  at  the  preaent  time 
Inhabitfld  at  all.  Near  the  aecond  ccmetet]'  are 
■oroa  ruina  on  a  alight  eoiinence,  and  alao  a  hhaOj 
kept  )>j  a  Greek  Buoily.  Hen  ii  a  large  reonn- 
m»tal  bkKk  ot  marble,  19  tat  high  and  T  IM 
•quare,  appattnllj  the  pedeatal  of  a  itatue,  ■■  on 
tbe  top  a  hole  eiietji,  which  wai  obriouilj'  intended 
(iir  ita  reception.  Thit  hole  it  pointed  out  bf  local 
tradition  at  tbe  erib  out  of  which  Alexaoder't 
hone,  Bocepbalua,  wai  accuatomed  to  eat  bit  uata. 
On  two  udea  of  tbe  block  it  a  mutilated  l.atic 
Inacriptkin,  in  wbleb  tbe  oamei  of  Calm  Vil;int 
and  Coracitiu  Quartoa  may  he  dedpbend.  A 
ttrtam  empk>jed  hi  turning  a  mill  burati  out  from 
a  aedgj  pool  in  tbe  neighborhood,  and  pfohabl} 
Bndt  lit  waj  to  tbe  manhj'  ground  mmttoMd  at 
eiiating  in  the  8.  W.  portion  of  the  ptain. 

Artv  about  twent)'  mlnotea'  ride  l^om  tbe  tbart, 
OfS  gRMDd  tbicklj  ttrewed  with  fragowil*  i^ 
matbk  cohimna,  and  Aba  that  hafO  becb  enqibjad 
m  bolkUiii,  a  rlm^bed  CB  faet  wide  h  aaaa^ 
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through  which  the  •tream  nuhes  with  great  fbroef* 
aud  iniuiediiUely  un  the  other  side  the  walls  of  the 
aiieient  Philippi  may  be  traced.  Their  direction 
18  acy listed  to  the  course  of  the  stream;  aiid  at 
only  3d0  feet  from  its  margin  th««  appean  a  gap 
in  their  circuit  indicating  the  forma*  exi^tenoe  of 
a  gate.  This  is,  no  doubt,  the  gate  ^  out  of  which 
the  Apostle  and  his  companion  passed  to  the 
"  prayer  meeting  '*  on  the  banks  of  a  river,  where 
they  made  the  acquaintance  of  Lydia,  the  Thyatirtin 
seller  of  purple.  The  locality,  just  outside  the 
walls,  and  wiUi  a  plentiful  supply  of  water  for  their 
animals,  is  exactly  the  one  which  would  be  appro- 
priated as  a  market  for  itinerant  traders,  **  quorum 
eophlnus  foenumque  supellex,"  as  will  appear  from 
the  parallel  case  of  the  Kgerian  fountain  near 
Rome,  of  whose  desecration  Juvenal  complains  (ScU. 
iii.  13).  Lydia  had  an  establishment  in  Philippi 
for  the  reception  of  the  dyed  goods  which  were 
imported  from  Thyatira  and  the  neighboring  towns 
of  Asia;  and  were  dispersed  by  means  of  pack- 
uilmals  among  the  mountain  clans  of  the  liasnms 
and  Pangseus,  the  agents  being  doubtless  in  many 
instances  her  own  co-religionists.  High  up  in 
HsBmus  lay  the  tribe  of  the  Satrae,  where  was  the 
oracle  of  Dionysus,  —  not  the  rustic  deity  of  the 
Attic  Tine-dre8Sf*rs,  but  the  prophet-god  of  the 
Thradans  (6  9p|7(i  fukm-iSt  Eurip.  Htvub.  1267). 
The  "damsel  with  the  spirit  of  divination*'  (irai- 
ZivKfi  tx"**^^  wiftvfAa  irvBwya)  may  probalilv  be 
regarded  as  one  of  the  hierodules  of  this  estab- 
lishment, hired  by  Philippian  citizens,  and  fre- 
quenting the  country- market  to  practice  her  art 
upon  the  villagers  who  brought  produce  fur  thi> 
consumption  of  the  town.  The  fierce  character 
Df  the  mountaineers  would  render  it  imprudent  to 
admit  them  within  the  walls  of  the  city ;  just  as 
ui  some  of  the  towns  of  North  AlVica,  the  Kabyles 
are  not  allowed  to  enter,  but  have  a  market  allotted 
to  them  outside  Uie  walls  for  the  sale  of  tlie  prod- 
uce they  bring.  Over  such  an  assemblage  only  a 
summary  jurisdiction  can  be  exercised ;  and  hence 
the  proprietors  of  the  slave,  when  they  considered 
themselves  injured,  and  hurried  Paul  and  Silas 
nto  the  town,  to  the  ogcra^ — the  civic  market 

where  the  magistrates  {tipx^^^^i)  ""^^^  —  ^^"^ 
at  onoe  turned  over  to  the  military  authorities 
(orpanryoOi  and  these,  naturally  assuming  that  a 
stranger  frequenting  the  extra-mural  market  must 
be  a  Thracian  mountaineer  or  an  itinerant  trader, 
proceeded  to  inflict  upon  the  ostensible  cause  of  a 
riot  (the  merits  of  which  they  would  not  attempt 
to  understand)  the  usual  treatment  in  such  cases. 
The  idea  of  the  Apostle  possessing  the  Roman 
franchise,  and  consequently  an  exemption  from 
forporal  oubtige,  never  occurred  to  the  rough  sol- 
jier  who  ordered  him  to  be  scourged;  and  the 
whole  transaction  wems  to  have  passed  so  rapidly 
that  he  had  no  time  to  {^ad  his  citizenship,  of 
whieh  the  military  authorities  first  heard  the  next 
iay.     But  the  illegal  treatment  (0jBpi«)  obviously 


o  *  The  deep  watercourse  is  ^ways  there;  but 
irhather  It  oootaint  water  or  not  depends  on  the  sea- 
■OD  of  the  year.  On  the  ISth  of  December,  1869,  it 
was  a  rapid  torrent,  varying  in  depth  at  diffsrent 
lolnts  from  one  and  two  feet  to  four  and  five  feet, 
lod  covering  a  bed  of  about  thirty  feet  in  width.  It 
's  said  to  be  still  known  as  An^kiiia.  8ome  othen 
Who  were  there  a  few  weeks  earlier  than  this  rsported 
ftafc  the  channel  at  that  time  was  entirely  dry.     H. 

»  •  Tbe  A.  T.  hsa  "dty  '*  («4A«k)  there,  but  the 
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made  a  Jeep  impwesion  on  the  Lilnd  of  its  rietim. 
as  is  evident,  not  only  from  his  refusal  to  take  hii 
dischai^  from  prison  the  next  morning  (Acts  xvt 
37),  but  from  a  passage  in  tlie  Epistle  to  the 
Church  at  Thessalonioa  (1  Theas.  iL  2),  in  wbieb 
he  reminds  them  of  the  circumstances  under  which 
he  first  preached  the  Gospel  to  them  (wpewagrfrres 
fcol  &fioiiy$4¥r9Sy  KoBin  oXSarc,  ir ^lAtwwMt)* 
And  suoeequently  at  Jenissiem,  under  paraOel  oir- 
cumstanoes  of  tumult,  he  warns  the  oflSoer  (to  the 
great  surprise  of  the  latter)  of  his  privilege  (Acta 
xxii.  25). 

The  PhUippi  which  St.  Paul  visited,  the  site  of 
which  haa  been  described  above,  was  a  Roman 
colony*  founded  by  Augustus,  and  the  rsmaina 
which  strew  the  ground  ue  no  doubt  derived  from 
that  city.  [Colony,  Amer.  ed.]  The  establish- 
meitt  of  Philip  of  Macedonia  w««  probably  not 
exactly  on  Uie  same  site;  for  it  is  described  by 
Appian  as  bong  on  a  hill,  and  it  may  perhaps 
be  looked  for  upon  the  elevation  near  Uie  seooud 
cemetery.  Philip  is  said  to  have  occupied  it  and 
fortified  the  positkui  by  way  of  a  defieose  agunst  the 
neighboring  lliracians,  so  that  the  nucleus  of  bis 
town,  at  any  rate,  would  have  been  of  the  nature 
of  an  acropolis.  Nothing  would  be  more  natural 
than  that  the  Roman  town  should  have  been  built 
in  the  immediate  neighborhood  of  the  existing 
Greek  one,  on  a  site  more  suitable  for  architectural 
display. 

PhUip,  when  he  acquired  possession  <^  tlie  site, 
found  there  a  town  named  Dtttus  or  Datum,  which 
was  in  all  probability  in  its  origin  a  factory  of  the 
PliGsiiicians,  who  were  the  first  that  worked  the 
gold  mines  in  the  mountains  here,  as  in  the  neigh* 
lioring  Tliasos.  Appian  says  that  those  were  in  a 
hiU  (K^ipos)  not  f)nr  from  Philippi,  that  the  bill 
wiis  ssered  to  Dionysus,  and  that  the  mines  went 
by  the  name  of  **the  sanctuary**  (rd  AirvKa)* 
But  he  shows  himself  quite  ignorant  of  the  local- 
ity, to  the  extent  of  believing  the  plain  of  Philippi 
to  lie  open  to  the  river  Strymon,  whereas  the  mas- 
sive wall  of  Pangseus  is  really  inta^xMed  between 
them.  In  all  probability  the  **  hill  of  Dionysus  ** 
and  the  "  sanctuary  '*  are  «the  temple  of  l^ionysus  ** 
high  up  the  mountains  among  the  Satne,  who  pre> 
served  their  independence  against  all  invaders  down 
to  the  time  of  Herodotus  at  least.  It  is  mora 
likely  that  the  gold-mines  coveted  by  Philip  wen 
the  same  as  those  at  Scapte  ffyle^  which  was  cer- 
tainly in  this  in^mediate  ne^hborhood.  Before  the 
great  expedition  of  Xerxes,  the  Thasians  had  a 
number  of  settlements  on  the  main,  and  this  amoog 
the  number,  which  produced  them  80  talents  a 
year  as  rent  to  the  state.  In  the  year  463  B.  c, 
they  ceded  their  possessions  on  the  continent  to  the 
Athenians;  but  the  colonists,  10,000  in  number, 
who  had  settled  on  the  Strymon  and  pushed  their 
encroachments  eastvrard  as  tar  as  this  point,  were 
crushed  by  a  simultaneous  eflfort  of  the  Thracian 
tribes  (Thucydides,  i.  100,  iv.  102;  Herodotus,  ix. 


best  copies  re  id  *^gato"  (irvXi|9).  Thus  Lulce's  nar> 
ieiH?e  accords  preelMly  with  the  topography,  In  regari 
to  the  implied  vicinity  of  the  place  of  worship  tn  thf 
city-gate.  H. 

«  •  Luke  tjrms  it  also  ''the  first  dty  (ehlefelty 
A.  V.)  or  that  part  of  MaocdonU  ^  (Acts  xvl  12),  aif 
in  what  sense  It  was  JkH  fwpvni)  has  been  eo«tre 
verted.  Sea  on  this  point  the  addllian  to  MMOOiRa 
Amer.  ed  0. 
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Tb;  PumniM,  L  99,  4).  From  thAt  time  until 
Ibe  rise  of  the  Biaoedonian  power,  the  mhies  leem 
to  have  remained  in  the  hands  of  native  chieft; 
but  when  the  affiurs  of  Southern  Greece  became 
thoroughly  embroiled  by  the  policy  of  Philip,  the 
Thaaianfl  made  an  attempt  to  repossess  themselves 
>f  this  valuable  territory,  and  sent  a  eolony  to  the 
nte  —  then  going  by  the  name  of  **  the  Springs  " 
{Kpri¥i9§s)-  Philip,  however,  aware  of  the  im- 
portance of  the  position,  expelled  them  and  founded 
Philippi,  the  last  of  all  his  creations.  The  mines 
at  that  time,  as  was  not  wonderful  under  the  cir- 
cumstances, had  become  almost  insignificant  in 
thttr  produce;  but  their  new  owner  contrived  to 
eztnct  more  than  1,000  talents  a  year  fix>m  them, 
with  which  he  minted  the  gold  coinage  called  by 
his  name. 

The  proximity  of  the  gold-mines  was  of  course 
the  origin  of  so  large  a  city  as  Philippi,  but  the 
pbin  in  which  it  lies  is  of  extraordinary  fertility. 
The  position,  too,  was  on  the  main  road  from  Rome 
fco  Asia,  the  Via  Kgnatia,  which  from  'Hiessalooica 
to  CoustaDtinople  ibUowed  the  same  course  as  the 
sxisting  post-rood.  The  usual  course  was  to  take 
ship  at  Brundisium  and  land  at  Dyrrachium,  from 
whence  a  route  led  across  Kpirus  to  Thessalonica. 
Ignatius  was  carried  to  Italy  by  this  route,  when 
sent  tb  Rome  to  be  cast  to  wild  beasts. 

llie  ruins  of  Philippi  are  very  extensive,  but 
present  no  striliing  feature  except  two  gateways, 
which  are  oonsideaned  to  belong  to  the  time  of 
Claudius.  Traces  of  an  amphitheatre,  theatre,  or 
stadium  —  for  it  does  not  clearly  appear  which  — 
are  also  visible  in  the  direction  of  tiie  hills  on  the 
N.  E.  side.  luacripUons  both  in  the  Latin  and 
'ireek  Utnguagei,  but  more  generally  in  the  former, 
ikTe  found. 

St.  Paul  visited  Philippi  twice  more,  once  im- 
mediately after  the  disturbances  which  arose  at 
l^hesus  out  of  the  jealousy  of  the  manufacturers 
of  silver  shrines  for  Artemis.  By  this  time  the 
hostile  relation  in  which  the  Christian  doctrine 
necessarily  stood  to  all  purely  ceremonial  religions 
was  perfectly  manifest;  and  wherever  its  teachers 
appeared,  popular  tumults  were  to  be  expected,  and 
the  jealousy  of  the  Roman  authorities,  who  dreaded 
3ivil  disorder  above  everything  dse,  to  be  feared. 
It  seems  not  unlikely  that  the  second  visit  of  the 
Apostle  to  Philippi  was  made  specially  with  the 
view  of  oountenictiug  this  particular  danger.  The 
Epistle  to  the  Pbilippians,  which  was  written  to 
them  from  Rome,  indicates  that  at  that  time  some 
of  the  Christians  there  were  in  the  custody  of  the 
military  authorities  as  seditious  persons,  through 
some  proceed  in{rs  or  other  connected  with  their 
fiiith  (6/^<y  4x^^^^  "i*^  6w^p  Xpiirrovt  ou  yuivov 
rh  CIS  ainhw  xicr^lttiv  &AA&  kcX  rh  6v\p  avrov 
wAtrx^if^  rhr  avrhv  &Y«ra  ^x^ *"''*' 
To¥   sfScTC    iy   ifiol  K<d   vv¥  Ako^ctc 

¥  iuoii  Phil.  i.  39).  The  reports  of  the  pro- 
linciaT  magistrates  to  Rome  would  of  course  de- 
scribe St  Paul's  first  visit  to  Philippi  as  the  origin 
of  the  troubles  there;  and  if  this  were  believed,  it 
would  be  put  together  with  the  charge  against  him 
by  the  Jews  at  Jerusalem  which  iriduced  nim  to 
sppeal  to  Cesar,  and  with  the  disturbances  it 
Cpheeus  and  elsewhere;  and  the  general  oonnlu- 
lion  at  which  the  government  would  arrire,  might 
jot  improbably  be  that  he  was  a  dangwuus  person 
lod  should  be  got  rid  of.  This  will  expli^B  the 
ilrong  exhortation  in  the  first  ttghteen  verses  of 
ihaptef  iL,  and  ths  peculiar  way  in  whieh  it  winds 
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up  The  Philippian  Christians,  who  ara  at  tin 
same  time  lufliiring  for  their  profession,  are  ck 
horted  in  the  most  earnest  manner,  not  to  firmneis 
(as  one  might  have  expected),  but  to  moderation, 
to  abstinenoe  from  all  provocation  and  ostentation 
of  their  own  sentiments  (fxii^^v  irar&  ipt9€ii» 
fiflik  JccroSofloy,  ver.  8),  to  humility,  and  oonud- 
oration  for  the  interests  of  others.  They  are  to 
achieve  their  salvation  with  fear  and  tremUiugi 
and  without  quarreling  and  disputing,  in  order  to 
escape  all  bfauue  —  from  such  charges,  that  is,  aa 
the  Roman  colonists  would  bring  against  them. 
If  with  all  this  prudence  and  temperance  in  tJie 
profession  of  their  fiiith,  their  faith  is  stQl  made  a 
penal  oflhnae,  the  Apostle  is  well  content  to  taks 
the  consequences,  —  to  precede  them  in  martyrdom 
for  it,  —  to  be  th«  libation  poured  out  upon  them 
the  victims  (c/  icol  ffw4»hof»M  M  r^  Bvtri^  kcA 
KtiTovpyiif  rjys  xlcrtws  6fi&¥.  x^P^  *^^  avy 
ya//>a>  w&itip  &fu¥,  ver.  17).  Of  course  the  Jew- 
ah  formslists  in  Philippi  wen  the  parties  moil 
likely  to  misrepresent  the  conduct  of  the  new  con* 
verts;  and  hence  (after  a  digresuon  on  the  subjed 
of  Epaphroditns)  the  AposUe  reverts  to  cautions 
against  Mem,  such  predsely  as  he  had  given  be- 
fore,  consequently  by  word  of  mouth.  "  Beware 
of  Uiose  d<^  **  —  (for  they  will  not  be  children  at 
the  table,  but  eat  the  crumbs  underneath)  —  '*  those 
doers  (and  bad  doers  too)  of  the  Law  —  thrse  flesh- 
manglers  (for  circumcised  I  won't  call  them,  we 
being  the  true  circumcision**) etc.  (iii.  S,  3).  Some 
of  these  enemies  St.  Paul  found  at  Rome,  who 
**  told  the  itory  of  Christ  insincerely  *'  (Kar^77ciAa» 
ovx  ayp&Sf  i.  17)  in  the  hope  to  increase  the 
severity  of  his  imprisonment  by  exciting  the  jeal- 
ousy of  the  court.  These  he  opposes  to  such  as 
** preached  Christ'*  (itcfipv^a^)  loyally,  and  ectt- 
soles  himself  with  the  reflection  thi^  at  all  events, 
the  story  circulated,  whatever  the  motives  of  thosi 
who  circulated  it 

The  Christian  community  at  Philippi  distin- 
guished itself  in  liberality.  On  the  Apostle's  fint 
visit  he  was  hospitably  entertained  by  Lydia,  and 
when  he  afterwards  went  to  lliessalunica,  where 
his  reception  appears  to  have  lieen  of  a  very  mixed 
character,  the  Pbilippians  sent  him  supplies  mors 
than  once,  and  were  the  only  Christian  community 
that  did  so  (Phil.  iv.  15).  They  also  contributed 
readily  to  the  collection  made  for  the  relief  of  the 
poor  at  Jerusalem,  which  St  Paul  conveyed  to 
them  at  his  hst  visit  (2  Cor.  viii.  1-6).  And  it 
would  seem  as  if  they  sent  furtiier  supplies  to  th« 
Apostle  after  his  arrival  at  Rome.  l*he  necessity 
for  these  seems  to  have  been  urgent,  and  some  de- 
lay to  have  taken  place  in  collating  the  requisite 
funds;  so  that  Epaphroditns,  who  carried  them, 
risked  his  life  in  the  endeavor  to  make  up  for  lost 
time  (fi4xpi  Baydrov  fiyyur€¥  ftapoSovKevedfitv^s 
rf  ^xSf  ^*^^  iMowkvip^irn  rh  vfi&¥  itrrdprifMa 
T^y  itphs  jui  \9trovpyiaSf  Phil.  ii.  30).  The  de- 
lay, however,  seems  to  have  somewhat  stung  the 
Apostie  at  the  time,  who  fancied  his  beloved  flucc 
had  forgotten  him  (see  !▼.  10-17).  Epaphrodituf 
fell  ill  with  fever  fh>m  his  efforts,  and  nearly  died. 
On  recovering  he  became  homesick,  and  wandering 
in  mind  (kSrifio¥&¥)  from  the  weakness  which  ii 
the  sequel  of  fever;  and  St  Paul,  although  intend- 
hig  soon  to  send  Timothy  to  the  Philippiiui  Church, 
thought  it  Jesirable  to  kit  Epaphroditus  go  without 
dela^  to  them,  who  bad  already  beard  of  his  iiok- 
ness,  and  carry  with  him  the  letter  which  is  in- 
elttded  !a  the  Onmii — one  wUdi  wm  vrittac 
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dtm  the  Apottle'i  impriioniiMni  ftt  Room  had 
iHled  «  oonflidflntble  time*  Some  domeitie  tiDublci 
sonneoted  with  religion  Iwd  alrad  j  broken  out  in 
the  oommunitj.  Euodia  (the  mune  of  a  ibmale, 
not  Euodiaa,  aa  in  A.  V. :  aee  EuoDiAa)  and  Sjn- 
tjetie,  perhapa  deaooneaaeaf  are  exhorted  to  agree 
with  one  another  'n  the  matter  of  their  common 
bith;  and  St  Paid  entreata  aome  one,  whom  he 
ealia  ^  true  yoke-feUow,*'  to  **  help  **  theae  women,a 
that  is,  in  Uie  work  of  their  reeonciliation,  sinee 
Uiey  luid  done  good  service  to  the  Apostle  in  his 
trida  at  Philippi.  Pbasibly  a  claim  on  tlie  part  of 
theae  females  to  superior  insight  in  spiritual  mat- 
tan  may  iwve  caused  aome  irritation ;  for  iht  Apoa- 
Ue  ininiediately  goes  on  to  remind  his  readers,  tlwt 
the  peace  of  God  is  something  superior  to  the  high- 
est intelligence  {&w€p4xowra  rdira  poDr)- 

When  8t  Paul  passed  through  PbiUppi  a  thfad 
time  he  does  not  appear  to  have  made  any  conaid- 
srabk  stay  there  (Acts  xx.  6).  He  and  his  com- 
panion are  somewhat  loosely  spoken  of  as  sailing 
from  Philippi ;  but  this  is  because  in  the  common 
apprehension  of  travellers  the  city  and  its  port  were 
regarded  as  one.  Whoever  embarked  at  the  Pineua 
might  in  the  same  way  be  said  to  set  out  on  a 
voyage  from  Atliens.  On  this  occasion  the  voyage 
to  Troas  took  the  Apostle  five  days,  the  vessel  being 
probably  obliged  to  coast  in  order  to  avoid  the  con- 
trary wind,  until  coming  off  the  headland  of  Sar- 
pedon,  whence  she  would  be  able  to  stand  across 
to  'lYoas  with  an  E.  or  E.  N.  E.  breeze,  which  at 
that  time  of  year  (ailer  Easter)  might  be  kmked 
for.  (Strab.  Fragment,  lib.  vii.;  Tbucyd.  i.  100, 
iv.  1()2;  Herod,  ix.  75;  [Mod.  Sic.  zvi.  3ff.;  Appian. 
Bell,  O'v.  iv.  101  ff.;  Pausan.  i.  28,  $  4;  Hackett's 
Journey  to  Philippi  in  the  Bible  Unvm  Quarterly 
for  August,  1860)  [and  BUU.  Saera  for  1860,  vol. 
vm.  pp.  866-898.  For  oUier  soaroes  see  Mace- 
donia, at  the  end.]  J.  W.  B. 

•  PHILIPTIANS  (♦iAiinr^<rioi:  PMUppen- 
ses),  inhabitants  of  Philippi,  but  limited  (Phii.  iv. 
14)  to  those  whom  Paul  addressed  in  his  letter  aa 
ChrisUans.     See  the  next  article.  H. 

PHILIP'PIANS,  EPISTLE  TO  THE. 

* .  The  canoniod  authority,  Pauline  authorship  and 
ntegrity  of  this  epistle  were  unanimously  acknowl- 
edged  up  to  the  end  of  the  18th  century.  Marcioo 
'a.  d.  140)  in  the  eariiest  known  (3an(m  held  com- 
mon ground  with  the  Church  touching  the  au- 
thority of  this  epistle  (TertuUian,  Ach,  Afarcion, 
iv.  5,  V.  20):  it  appears  in  the  Muratorian  Frag- 
ment (Routh,  ReliquitB  SaercBy  i.  396);  among  the 
"  acknowledged  "  l)ooks  in  Eusebius  (ff.  £*  iii. 
25);  in  the  lists  of  the  Couneil  of  lAodlcea,  a.  d. 
)65,  and  the  Synod  of  Hippo,  898;  and  in  all  sub- 
lequent  lists,  as  well  as  in  the  Peshito  and  latw 
veisions.  Even  contemporary  evidence  may  be 
claimed  for  it.  Philippian  dhristians  who  had  con- 
tributed to  the  collections  for  St  PauPs  support  at 
Rome,  who  had  been  eye  and  ear  witnesses  of  the 
return  of  Epaphroditus  and  the  first  reading  of  St. 
Paul's  epistle,  may  iwve  been  still  alive  at  Philippi 
when  Polycarp  wrote  (a.  d.  107)  his  letter  to  them, 
in  which  (oc.  2,  3)  he  refers «  to  St  Paul's  episCh 

a  «  The  A.  V.  misleads  the  reader  in  iv.  8.  In  the 
dfeA  the  first  pronouD  (avroTf ,  '*  them  ")  refers  evl- 
lently  to  Soodla  and  Syntyche.  and  the  second  {amvtt 
».  dnea  they  ")  araims  them  to  thaolaas  of  oo-lahoren 
«1  )h  Paul  whose  toils  and  conflicts  they  had  shamd 
;sw#X^tf«»).  H. 

*  ^Mtalllan  rsftn  to  It  In  the  saaas  way,  Dto  f 
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aa  a  well  known  dlatinctioo  belonging  to  the  PhL 
ippian  Church.  It  is  qnol«d  as  St  Paul's  bj 
IrensMia,  iv.  18,  §  4;  dem.  Alex.  Padag.  L  6 
§  52,  and  elsewhen;  TertuUian,  Adv.  Mar.  v.  20 
De  Be*.  Cam.  ch.  28.  A  quotation  froaa  it 
(PhU.  ii.  6)  is  found  in  the  E^p&stle  of  the  Chnrehei 
of  Lyons  and  Yienne,  a.  d.  177  (Eua^ua,  S.  E 
V.  2).  The  testimonies  of  later  viitcrs  are  innn- 
merabki  But  F.  C.  Baur  (1845),  folkwed  by 
Schwegkr  (1846),  hat  aigaed  from  the  phraeeoiogy 
of  the  epistle  and  other  Internal  marks,  that  it  is 
the  work  not  of  St  Pftul,  but  of  some  Gnostio 
forger  in  the  2d  oentory.  He  lias  been  answered  by 
Unemann  (1847),  BrttDknar  (1848),  and  Beseh 
(1850).  Even  if  hit  faifereiioe  were  a  fiur  conse- 
quence from  Banr's  premises,  it  woold  still  be  nea< 
tralized  by  the  strong  evidence  in  &vor  of  PauUnfi 
authorship,  which  Paley,  Uorm  PauXme*^  oh.  7, 
has  drawn  tnm  the  epistle  as  it  stands.  The  argn- 
menta  of  the  Tiibingen  school  an  briefly  stated  in 
Reuss,  Gtick.  N,  T.  §§  130-133,  and  at  greater 
length  in  Wiesinger's  Commentary.  Most  persona 
who  read  them  will  be  disposed  to  ecmcur  in  the 
opinion  of  Dean  Alfoid  {N.  7".  vol  lU.  p.  27,  ed. 
1856),  who  regards  tliem  as  an  instance  of  the  in- 
sanity of  hype^^tieism.  Tlie  canonical  anthocitj 
and  tiie  authorship  of  the  efNstie  may  be  considered 
as  unshaken. 

There  is  a  break  in  the  sense  at  the  end  of  the 
second  chapter  of  the  epistle,  which  every  eareftil 
reader  must  have  observed.  It  is  indeed  quite  nat- 
ural that  an  epistle  written  amid  exciting  circum- 
stances, personal  dangers,  and  various  diatractaone 
should  bear  in  one  place  at  least  &  nwrk  of  inter- 
ruption. Ije  Moyne  (1685)  thought  it  vraa  an- 
ciently divided  into  tvro  parts.  Heiarichs  (1810) 
followed  by  Paulus  (1818)  has  coi^jectured  tnnk 
this  abrupt  recommencement  that  the  two  paita 
on  two  distinct  epistles,  of  wliich  the  first,  together 
with  the  conclusion  of  the  Ep.  (iv.  21-23)  was  in- 
tended for  public  use  in  the  church,  and  the  aeeoud 
exclnsively  for  the  Apoitle*s  special  friends  in  Phil- 
ippi. It  is  not  easy  to  see  what  sufiBcient  foundb- 
tion  exists  for  this  theory,  or  what  illustrataon  of 
the  meaning  of  the  epistle  could  be  derived  from  it 
It  has  met  with  a  distinct  rejdy  from  Krause  (1811 
and  1818)  and  the  integrity  of  the  epistle  haa  not 
been  questioned  by  recent  critics.  Ewaki  {Stmd- 
tcMrttben  det  A.  PomIu*^  p.  431)  is  of  opinion 
that  St  Paul  sent  several  epistles  to  the  Philippians : 
and  he  refers  to  the  texts  ii.  12  and  iii.  18,  as  partly 
proring  this.  But  some  additional  confirmation  or 
explanation  of  his  cotgecture  is  requisite  befive  it 
can  be  admitted  as  either  probable  or  necessary. 

2.  Whei'e  tort&ai.  —  The  constant  tradiUon 
that  this  epistle  was  written  at  Rome  by  St  Paul 
in  his  captivity,  was  impugned  first  by  Oeder 
(1731 ),  who,  disregarding  the  foet  that  the  Apoelie 
was  in  prison,  i.  7, 13, 14,  when  he  wrote,  imaghiel 
that  he  \»^  at  Corinth  (see  Wolfs  Cwrm  PhUuh^ 
giem,  iv.  168,  270);  and  then  by  Pauhis  (17M), 
Schulz  (1829),  Bottger  (1837),  and  RUliet  (1841), 
in  whose  opinion  the  epistie  vras  written  during  the 
Apostle*s  confinement  at  Cnsarea  (Acts  xziv.  9^): 

rroiic,  xzzvl.,  naming  PhtUppI  as  one  ct  ttioss  Apae> 
toUo  ohnrohes  **  in  wbloh  at  this  day  [a.  ft.  20O)  lbs 
very  seats  of  the  Apostles  pwsMe  over  thair 
in  which  the  antlieatks  qiistlas  thsossalvea 
Apostles  are  read,  speaking  wMi  lbs 
santing  the  foee  ef  each.** 
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Mt  the  lefennoei  to  the  ^ptkao'*  (pneloriunii 
1  la),  and  to  *•  CcMT'i  houMhold/'  iv.  22,  Mem 
lo  point  to  Rome  rather  than  to  Cnearea;  and 
there  is  no  icaeon  whatever  for  aapposing  that  the 
Apoede  Mt  in  Cnearea  that  extreme  unoertainty 
af  life  eonneeied  with  the  approaehinff  deeiaion 
sC  his  eaoae,  which  he  most  have  felt  towards  the 
eud  of  bis  captivity  at  Rome,  and  which  he  ex- 
prcasn  in  this  epistle,  i.  19,  90,  U.  17,  iii.  10;  and 
fvrther,  the  dissemination  of  the  Gospel  described 
In  PhU.  i.  13-18,  is  not  even  hinted  at  in  St. 
Luke's  account  of  the  Casarean  captivity,  but  Is 
deeeribed  by  him  as  taking  place  at  Rome:  com- 
paiw  Acts  xxiv.  33  with  xzviu.  30,  31.  Even  Reoai 
{Getcfi.  X,  T.  1860),  who  assigns  to  Casarea  three 
of  St  Paul*8  epistles,  which  are  generallj  eonsid* 
ered  to  have  hetn  written  at  Rome,  is  deckled  in 
bis  oonvictfon  that  the  Epistle  to  the  Pi*ilippians 
was  written  at  Rome. 

S.  When  uritten.  —  Assuming  then  that  the 
spistle  was  written  at  Rome  during  the  imprison- 
ment mentioned  in  the  last  chapter  of  the  Acts,  it 
may  be  shown  from  a  single  fact  that  it  could  not 
have  been  written  long  before  the  end  of  the  two 
years.  The  distress  of  the  Philippians  on  accoimt 
of  Epaphroditus*  sickness  was  known  at  Rome 
when  the  epistle  was  written;  this  implies  four 
journeys,  separated  by  some  indefinite  intervals,  to 
or  from  Philippi  and  Rome,  between  the  ounimaice- 
ment  of  St  l*attl*s  captivity  and  the  writing  of  the 
epistle.  1'he  Philippians  were  informed  of  his  im- 
prisonment, sent  Epaphroditns,  were  informed  of 
their  messenger's  sickness,  sent  their  message  of 
ooodolenee.  Further,  the  abeenee  of  St.  lake's 
name  from  the  salutations  to  a  ehuieh  where  lie 
was  well  known,  implies  that  he  was  absent  from 
Ronoefl  when  the  epistle  was  written:  so  does  St. 
Ptol*s  deebratlon,  ii  30,  that  no  one  who  remained 
with  him  felt  an  equal  faiteiest  with  Timothy  in  the 
weUkre  of  the  PhiUppiana.  And  by  comparing  the 
mention  of  St  Luke  in  OoL  iv.  14,  and  Philem. 
34  with  the  abrupt  oondosion  of  his  narrative  in 
tlie  Acts,  we  are  led  to  the  inference  that  he  left 
Rome  after  thoae  two  epistles  wen  written  and  be* 
^an  the  end  of  the  two  years*  captivity.  I jtfUy,  it 
s  obvioua  from  PhiL  L  30,  thai  St  Paul,  when  he 
#rote,  Mt  his  positkNi  to  be  very  critical,  and  we 
Know  that  it  beeame  mors  precarious  as  the  two 
years  drew  to  a  ek)ae.  In  a.  d.  63  the  infemous 
llgeninue  succeeded  Buitus  the  upright  Pnetorian 
pTKfeet  in  the  chaige  of  St  PanPs  person;  and  the 
marriage  of  Poppaa  brought  his  imperial  judge 
under  an  influence,  whkdi  if  exerted,  was  hoeUle  to 
St  IHnd.  Aseondng  that  St  Pknl*s  acquittal  and 
•elease  took  place  in  63,  we  may  date  the  Epistle 
o  the  Philippians  eariy  hi  that  year. 

4.  Tk9  writtr't  tuctpuamianct  wik  ih%  PiktZtjp- 
OMNS.  — *  dt  Peal's  cooneetion  with  Philippi  was 
if  a  peeuttar  character,  iriiich  gave  riee  to  the 
uniting  of  this  epistlei  That  city,  important  as  a 
oiart  for  the  produce  of  the  neighboring  gold  mines, 
tod  ■■  a  Roman  stroogliold  to  ehMk  the  mde 
ThrKhm  momitalnwi,  was  distinguiahed  as  the 
sweof  the  great  battle  fetal  to  Bmtue  and  Osssiiis. 
a.  a  43  [PmuFPt].  In  a.  d.  hi  St  Buil  enteral 
Ii  waUs,  aeeompanied  by  Sflas,  who  had  been 
eith  Urn  shMe  he  started  from  Antloeh,  and  ny 
nmothy  and  Lake,  whom  he  had  aAsrwaida  ai- 
lo  himssif ;  the  former  si  Derbe,  the  hitkm 
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qidte  recently  at  Troas.  It  may  well  bi  imeglBid 
that  the  padenoe  of  the  eeak>ua  Apoetle  had  been 
tried  by  his  mysterious  repulse,  &rst  from  Asia, 
then  from  Bithynia  and  Mysia,  and  that  his  sk- 
pectatious  had  been  stirred  up  by  the  vision  which 
hastened  his  departure  with  his  new  found  ssso 
eiate,  Luke,  from  Troas.  A  swift;  passage  brought 
him  to  the  European  shore  at  Neapolta,  whence 
he  took  the  road  about  ten  utiles^  fong  aeross 
the  mountain  ridge  called  Symbolum  to  Philippi 
(Acts  xvi.  13).  There,  at  a  greater  distance 
from  Jerusalem  than  any  Apoetle  had  yet  pen- 
etrated, the  long  restrahied  energy  of  St  Paul 
was  again  empbyed  in  laying  the  foundation  of  a 
Christian  church.  Seeking  first  the  lost  sheep  of 
the  house  of  Israel,  he  went  on  a  Sabbath  day 
with  the  few  Jews  who  resided  in  Philippi,  to 
their  small  proseucha  on  the  bank  of  the  river 
Gaugitas.  The  misskmaries  sat  down  and  spoke 
to  the  ssBsmbled  women.  One  of  them,  Lydia, 
not  bom  of  the  seed  of  Abimham,  but  a  proeelyte, 
whose  name  and  oocupati<m,  as  well  as  her  birth, 
connect  her  with  Asia,  gave  heed  unto  St  Paul, 
and  she  and  her  honsehdd  were  baptized,  perhaps 
on  the  same  Sabbath  day.  Her  house  became  the 
residence  of  the  missionaries.  Many  days  they 
resorted  to  the  proeeucha,  and  the  result  of  theii 
short  scjoutn  m  Philip|d  was  the  eonvenion  of  many 
persons  {vn,  40),  including  at  bet  their  jailer  aod 
his  household.  Philippi  was  endeared  to  St  Paul, 
not  only  by  the  hoepitaiity  of  Lydia,  the  deep  sym* 
pathy  of  the  converts,  and  the  remarkable  mirade 
which  set  a  seal  on  his  preaching,  but  also  by  the 
suecessAd  exercise  of  his  miesk>nary  activity  after 
a  k>ng  suspense,  and  by  the  happy  consequenoee  of 
his  undaunted  endurance  of  ignominies,  which  re- 
mained in  his  memory  (Phil.  i.  30)  aifter  a  long 
interval  of  eleven  years.  Leaving  Timothy  and 
Luke  to  wateb  over  the  uofent  church,  Paul  and 
Sihtf  went  to  Thessatonlca  (1  Thess.  ii.  3),  whither 
they  were  followed  by  the  abns  of  the  Philippians 
(Phil.  iv.  16),  and  thence  southwards.  Timothy 
having  probably  carried  out  similar  directions  to 
those  which  were  given  to  Titus  (i.  5)  in  Oeta, 
soon  njoined  St  Pant  We  know  not  whether 
Luke  remained  at  PhilippL  The  next  six  yeeie  of 
bis  life  are  a  blank  in  our  records.  At  the  end  of 
that  period  he  is  found  again  (Acts  xx.  6)  at 
PhUippl. 

After  the  kpee'  of  five  years,  spent  chiefly  at 
Corinth  and  Ephesus,  St  Paul,  eeeaphig  from  the 
ineeneed  worshippers  of  the  Ephesian  Diana,  peesed 
through  Bfacedonia,  a.  d.  67,  on  his  way  to  Greece^ 
accompanied  by  the  Kphesians  Tychicus  and  IVik 
phnnus,  and  probably  visited  Philippi  for  the  seoood 
time,  and  was  there  joined  by  Timothy.  His  b#- 
foved  Philippians,  ftve,  it  seems,  from  the  eontto- 
▼eniee  which  agitated  other  Christian  churches, 
became  still  dearer  to  St  Plaul  on  aceonnt  of  the 
eokee  which  they  aiforded  him  when,  emeq^ing 
from  a  eeason  of  d^fsction  (3  Cor.  riL  6),  opprwssd 
by  weak  bodUy  health,  and  anxloos  for  the  stead- 
festness  of  the  ehorehes  whleh  he  had  planted  in 
Aib  and  Aebik,  he  wrote  ai  Philippi  his  Second 
Epistle  to  the  OorinthianB. 

On  retamiag  from  Greece,  mable  to  take  skip 
there  on  aoeooit  of  the  Jewiak  pbls  against  his 
life,  he  went  throngh  Mnsedonk,  seekfaig  a  feser- 
ahii  port  for  embarking.    After  paiting  frooi  kk 
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smpMiioua  (Aeto  u  4),  he  agaia  fouod  a  reftige 
imong  bis  fidthAil  PbiliDpums,  where  he  spent  some 
daji  at  Eaater,  A.  d.  68,  with  St.  Lulw,  who  ao- 
eompanied  him  when  he  sailed  from  Neapdis. 

Once  mora,  in  his  Roman  captivity  (a.  d.  62) 
their  care  of  faim  relived  again.  They  sent  Epaph> 
roditiu,  bearing  their  ahns  for  the  Apostle^s  sup- 
port, and  ready  also  to  tender  his  personal  service 
(PhU.  ii.  25).  He  stayed  some  time  at  Rome,  and 
while  employed  as  the  organ  of  communication 
between  the  imprisoned  Apostle  and  the  Christians, 
md  inquirers  in  and  about  Rome,  he  fell  daiiger- 
evsly  ilL  When  he  was  sufficiently  recovered,  St. 
Paol  salt  him  back  to  the  Philippians,  to  whom  he 
was  very  dear,  and  with  him  our  epistle. 

ft.  Seop€  and  contents  of  the  KpUtU.  —  St  Paul's 
aim  in  writing  is  plainly  this:  while  aclcnowledging 
the  alms  of  the  Philippians  and  the  personal  ser- 
viees  of  their  messenger,  to  give  them  some  inf(N*ma> 
tion  respecting  his  own  condition,  and  some  advice 
respecting  theirs.  Periiaps  the  intnisity  of  his 
feelings  and  the  distraction  of  his  prison  prevented 
the  following  out  his  plan  with  undeviaUng  close- 
neas,  for  the  preparations  for  the  departure  of 
Epaphroditus,  and  Uie  thought  that  he  would  soon 
arrive  among  the  warm-hearted  Philipinans,  filled 
St  Paul  with  recollections  of  them,  and  revived  his 
jld  feamgs  towards  those  fellow-heirB  of  his  hope 
of  gkny  who  were  so  deep  in  his  heart  (i.  7),  and 
so  often  in  his  (irayers  (i.  4). 

After  the  inscription  (i.  1,  2)  in  which  Timothy 
as  the  second  fetbcr  of  the  church  is  joined  with 
Paul,  he  sets  forth  his  own  condition  (i.  3-26),  his 
prayers,  oare,  and  wishes  for  his  Philippians,  with 
the  troubles  aiid  uncertainty  of  his  imprisonment, 
and  his  hope  of  eventually  seeing  them  again.  Then 
(i.  27- ii.  18)  he  exhorts  them  to  those  particuUr 
virtues  which  he  would  r^oice  to  see  them  prso- 
tidng  at  the  presoit  time  •—  fearless  endurance  of 
persecution  from  the  outward  heathen :  unity  among 
themselves,  built  on  Christ-tike  humility  and  love; 
&nd  an  exemplary  life  in  the  face  of  unbelievers. 
'-It  hopes  soon  to  hear  a  good  report  of  them  (ii. 
.9-30),  either  by  sending  Timothy,  or  by  going 
limself  to  them,  ss  he  now  sends  Epaphroditus, 
vhose  diligent  service  is  highly  commended.  Re- 
verting (iii.  1-21)  to  the  tone  of  joy  which  runs 
through  the  preceding  descriptions  and  exhorta- 
tions—as in  i.  4,  18,  25,  ii.  2,  16,  17,  18,  28  — he 
bids  tbeni  take  heed  that  their  Joy  be  in  the  Lord, 
and  warns  them,  as  he  had  often  previously  warned 
them  (probably  in  his  kwt  two  visits),  against  ad- 
mitting itinerant  Judaizing  teachers,  the  tendency 
•f  whose  doctrine  was  towards  a  vain  confidence  in 
mere  earthly  things;  in  contrast  to  this,  he  exhorts 
ttiem  to  follow  him  in  placing  their  trust  humbly 
bat  entirely  in  Christ,  and  in  pressing  forward  in 
their  Christian  course,  with  the  Resurrection  day  « 
ooDstantly  before  their  minds.  Again  (iv.  1-^), 
adverting  to  their  position  in  the  midst  of  unbe- 
llevoa,  he  beseeches  them,  even  with  personal  ap- 
peals, to  be  firm,  united,  joyftil  in  the  Lord;  to  be 
full  of  prayer  and  peace,  and  to  lead  such  a  life  as 
must  approve  itself  to  the  moral  sense  of  all  men. 
Lastly  (iv.  10-23),  he  thanks  them  for  the  eontri- 
Dution  sent  by  Epaphroditus  for  his  support,  and 
»nchides  with  salutations  and  a  benedictioo. 

6.  £ffeci  of  the  EpUtle,  —  VTe  have  no  aeooont 

a  The  denial  of  an  aotoal  ResurrseUou  was  one  of 
ilie  earliest  errors  In  the  CbifstiaB  Ghiireh.  (See  1 
•ar.  zv  12;  2  Tim.  U.  18;  Polyeaip,  vU. ;  Inosras, 


of  the  reception  of  this  epistle  hy  tiw  PhlKpflttt 
Except  doubtftil  traditions  that  Enrtos  was  tlieli 
first  bishop,  and  with  Lydla  and  Pannenaa  was 
martyred  in  their  city,  nothing  is  reootded  of  than 
for  the  next  forty-four  years.  But,  about  a.  ik 
107,  PhUippi  was  visited  by  IgnathM,  who  was  eoik> 
ducted  through  Neapolis  and  Philippi,  and  across 
Macedonia  in  his  way  to  martyrdom  at  Some. 
And  his  visit  was  speedily  foUoavd  by  the  antval 
of  a  letter  fh>m  Polycarp  of  Smyrna,  whieh  aeecip- 
panied,  in  compliance  with  a  eharaeteristie  request 
of  the  warm-hearted  Philippians,  a  copy  of  aH  ths 
letters  of  Ignatius  which  were  in  tlie  possewicm  of 
the  church  of  Sra>-ma.  It  u  interesting  to  com- 
pare the  Philippians  of  a.  d.  63,  as  drawn  by  St. 
Paul,  with  their  successon  in  a.  d.  107  as  drawn 
by  the  disciple  of  St  John.  StMdfestness  In  the 
fidth,  and  a  joyful  sympathy  with  snflknn  for 
Christ's  sake,  seem  to  have  distlnguislwd  them  at 
both  periods  (Phil.  i.  5,  and  Potye.  Ep.  i.).  Th« 
character  of  their  rdigion  was  the  same  throqg^* 
out,  practical  and  emotional  rather  than  speeola- 
tive:  in  both  epistles  there  are  many  praetieal 
sugi^tions,  much  interchange  of  feeling,  and  aa 
absence  of  doctrinal  diseussiou.  The  Old  Testa- 
ment is  scarcely,  if  at  ail,  quoted :  as  if  the  Philip- 
plan  Christians  had  been  gathered  for  the  most 
part  directly  fh>m  the  heaUien.  At  each  period 
false  teachen  were  seekmg,  apparently  in  vain,  an 
entrance  into  the  Philippian  Chureh,  fint  Titda- 
ising  Christians,  seemingly  putting  out  of  sight 
the  Resurrection  and  the  Judgment  whieh  after- 
wards the  Gnosticiaing  Christians  openly  denied 
(Phil  iii.,  and  Polyo.  vi.,  vu.).  At  both  periods 
the  same  tendency  to  petty  internal  quarrsb  seena 
to  prevail  (Phil.  i.  27,  ii  14,  iv.  8,  and  Polyc  u., 
iv.,  v.,  xii.).  The  student  of  eeelesiasticsl  history 
will  obserre  the  faintly-marked  csgaaisation  of 
bishops,  deacons,  and  female  ooa^tutns  to  which 
St  Paul  refen  (PhiL  i.  1,  iv.  8),  derefoped  after- 
wards into  broadly-distinguished  priests,  deacons, 
widows,  and  virgins  (Polye.  iv.,  v.,  vi.).  Thmigb 
the  Macedonian  churches  in  general  were  poor,  ai 
least  as  oompsred  with  oommereial  Corinth  (2  Cor. 
viii.  2),  yet  their  gold  cunes  probably  exempted 
the  Philippians  fh>m  the  common  lot  of  their 
neighbors,  and  at  first  enabled  them  to  be  eon- 
spicuously  liberal  in  ahn».giving,  and  afterwards 
laid  them  open  to  strong  warnings  against  the  kne 
of  money  (PhiL  iv.  15;  2  Cor.  viii.  3;  and  Polyc 
iv.,  vi.,  xi.). 

Now,  though  we  cannot  trare  the  immediate 
effect  of  St  Paul's  epistle  on  the  Philippians,  yet 
no  one  can  doubt  that  it  contributed  to  form  th9 
character  of  their  church,  as  it  was  in  the  time  of 
Polycarp  It  is  evident  ttom  Polycarp*s  epistle 
that  the  church,  by  the  grace  of  God  and  the 
guidance  of  the  Apostle,  had  passed  through  those 
trials  of  which  St  Paul  warned  it  sod  had  not 
gone  back  ttom  the  high  d<^gree  of  Christian  attain- 
maits  which  it  reached  under  St  Paul's  oral  and 
written  teaching  (Polyc  i.,  )SL^  ix.,  xi.).  If  it  ban 
made  no  great  advance  in  knoi^ge,  still  unsound 
teachers  were  kept  at  a  distsnoe  from  its  memben 
Their  sympathy  with  martyn  and  couftmora  gk>wed 
with  as  warm  a  flame  as  ever,  whether  ii  waa 
claimed  by  Ignatius  or  by  Psnl.  And  thej  main- 
tained  their  ground  with  meek  firameM  anoqg  tits 
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Mid  itUl  bdd  forth  the  light  of  in  ezem- 
pkty,  though  not  a  perfect  Chrtafeiiui  life.* 

7.  The  Church  at  Komt,  —  The  utate  of  the 
draveh  ai  Rome  Bhould  be  considered  before  enter* 
nag  on  the  ttudj  of  the  Epistle  to  tlie  Pbilippians. 
SMnething  is  to  be  learned  of  its  condition  about 
A.  D.  58  from  the  Epistle  to  the  Komans,  about 
A.  D.  61  from  Acts  xzviii.  Possibly  the  Gospel 
iras  i^anted  there  bj  some  who  themselves  reeeiTed 
the  seed  on  the  day  of  Pentecost  (Acts  ii.  10). 
The  eonterts  were  drawn  chiefly  from  Gentile 
proselytes  to  Judaism,  partly  also  fit>m  Jews  who 
were  such  by  birth,  with  possibly  n  few  converts 
direct  from  heathenism.     In  A.  i>.  58,  this  church 

already  eminent  for  its  faith  and  obedience:  it 
exposed  to  the  machinations  of  schismatical 
teachers;  and  it  included  two  conflicthif(  parties, 
the  one  insistinc;  more  or  less  on  obseonring  the 
Jewish  law  in  addition  to  faith  in  Qlirist  as  neces- 
sary to  salvation,  the  other  repudiating  outward 
observances  even  to  the  extent  of  depriving  their 
weak  brethren  of  such  as  to  them  might  he  really 
edifying.  We  cannot  gather  from  the  Acts  whethfr 
the  whole  church  of  Rome  had  then  accepted  the 
teaching  of  St  Paul  as  conveyed  in  his  epistle  to 
them.  But  it  is  oertiun  that  when  he  had  been 
two  years  in  Rome,  his  oral  teaching  was  partly 
r^ected  by  a  party  which  perhaps  may  have  been 
donnected  with  the  former  of  those  alwve  men* 
tioned.  St.  Paul's  presence  in  Rome,  the  freedom 
9f  speech  allowed  to  him,  and  the  personal  freedom 
of  his  fellow-laborers  were  the  means  of  inftisintr 
frveh  missionary  activity  into  the  church  (Phil.  i. 
19-14).  It  was  in  tlie  work  of  Christ  that  Rpaph- 
roditus  was  worn  out  (ii.  30).  Messages  and 
letters  passed  between  the  Apostle  and  distant 
churches;  and  doubtless  churches  near  to  Rome, 
and  both  memboi  of  the  church  and  inquirers 
into  the  new  faith  at  Rome  addressed  themselves 
to  the  Apostle,  and  to  tliose  who  were  known  to  l« 
in  eonstant  personal  communication  with  him. 
And  thus  in  his  bondage  he  was  a  cause  of  the 
advancement  of  the  Gospel.  From  his  prison,  as 
from  a  centre,  light  strnmed  into  Caesar's  house- 
hold and  fer  beyond  (ir.  22,  i.  12-19). 

8.  Characteriitic  Ftnture$  of  the  EpUtU.  — 
Strangely  full  of  joy  and  thanksgiving  amidst  ad- 
versity, like  the  Apostle's  midnight  hynm  from  the 
depth  of  his  Philippian  dungeon,  this  epietle  went 
forth  from  his  prison  at  Rome.  In  most  other 
epistles  he  writes  with  a  sustained  effort  to  instruct, 
or  with  sorrow,  or  with  indignation ;  he  is  striving 
to  supply  imperfect,  or  to  correct  erroneous  teach- 
ing, to  put  down  scandalous  impurity,  or  to  heal 
vbism  in  the  church  which  he  addresses.  Hut  in 
;his  epistlo,  though  he  knew  the  Pbilippians  inti- 
nately,  and  was  not  blind  to  the  feults  and  ten- 
lencies  to  Ikult  of  some  of  them,  yet  he  mentions 
no  eril  so  characteristic  of  the  whole  church  as  to 
raU  for  general  censure  on  his  part,  or  amendment 
no  theirs.  Of  all  his  epistles  to  churches,  none 
fees  so  little  of  an  officisJ  character  as  this.  He 
withholds  his  title  of  •*  Apostle"  in  the  Inscrip- 


•  Ills  not sasy  to  suppose  that  Polyearp  was  with- 
sat  a  copy  of  St  Paul's  epistle.  Tet  it  Is  singular 
lliat  thonnh  be  mentions  it  twice,  it  Is  almost  the  cmly 
sail  tie  of  St.  Paul  which  he  does  not  quote.  This 
%et  nmv  at  lesat  he  regarded  as  additional  svldence  of 
ike  pnoiDeBess  of  Polyearp^s  eptotle.  No  forger  would 
save  been  guflty  of  such  an  omission.  Its  aatheotlelty 
WM  fm  tMStloosd  hy  the  Msgdsbiirf  Osotnifalnia, 


tion.  We  kse  sight  of  his  high  authttit),  ani  ef 
the  sabotdinate  position  of  the  worshippai  by  Uw 
river  side;  and  we  are  admitted  to  see  the  fnt 
actioo  of  a  heart  gfowing  with  inspfared  Christian 
love,  and  to  hear  the  utterance  of  the  highest 
friendship  addressed  to  equal  friends  conscious  of  s 
oonoection  whieh  Is  not  earthly  and  temporal,  but 
in  Christ,  Ibr  eternity.  Who  that  bears  in  mind 
the  condition  of  St.  Fsiil  in  his  Roman  prison,  can 
read  unmoved  of  his  oootinual  prayers  for  bis  dis 
tant  friends,  his  constant  sense  of  their  fellovfship 
with  him,  his  joyftil  remembrance  of  their  pad 
Christian  course,  his  confidenee  in  their  fhture,  h!!j 
tender  yearning  after  them  all  in  Christ,  his  eager* 
neas  to  communicate  to  them  his  own  einmm* 
stances  and  fbelings,  his  carefulness  to  prspaie 
them  to  repel  any  evil  fkom  within  or  from  without 
which  might  dim  the  brightness  of  their  spiritual 
graces?  I^ove,  at  once  tender  and  watchfol,  that 
love  which  *'  is  of  God,**  is  the  key-note  of  this 
epistle:  and  in  this  epistle  only  we  hear  no  under- 
tone of  any  different  feeling.  Just  enough,  and 
no  more,  is  shown  of  his  own  harassing  trials  to 
let  us  see  how  deep  in  his  heart  was  the  spring  of 
that  feeling,  and  bow  he  was  rafreshed  by  its  sweet 
and  soothing  flow. 

9.  Ttxt,  Trandntum^  and  CbmmentorMS.  —The 
Epistle  to  the  Pbilippians  is  found  in  all  the  pnn- 
cipal  micial  manuscripts,  namely  in  A,  B,  G,  D, 
R,  F,  G,  J,  K.  In  C,  however,  the  verses  pre- 
ceding i.  22,  and  those  fbllnwing  iii  5,  are  wanting. 

Our  A.  V.  of  the  epistle,  published  in  1611,  was 
the  work  of  that  company  of  King  James*  trans- 
lators who  sat  at  Westminster,  consisting  of  seven 
persons,  of  whom  Dr.  Bartow,  afterwards  Bishop  of 
Rochester,  was  one.  It  is,  however,  subttantially 
the  same  as  the  translation  made  by  some  unknown 
pereon  for  Archbisliop  Parker,  published  in  the 
Bishops*  Bible,  1508  See  Bagster's  fftxnpla, 
preface.  A  rev'sed  w?"t*«ti  of  the  A.  V.  by  Four 
Clefg}men,  is  puMi^hed  (1861)  by  Parker  and 
Boom. 

A  complete  list  of  works  connected  with  this 
episUe  may  be  found  in  the  Ommentary  of  Rhein- 
wald.  Of  Pairistric  commentaries,  those  of  Chry- 
soetom  ^translated  in  the  Oxford  Library  of  /As 
Fffthen,  1843),  I'heodorrt,  and  Theophybct,  are 
still  extant :  perhaps  also  that  of  Theodore  of  Mop- 
suestia  in  an  old  \jXm  translation  (see  Joum,  of 
Clan,  and  Sac.  Phii.  iv.  302).  Among  liter 
works  may  be  mentioned  those  of  Calvin,  1*^89: 
Kstitts,  1614;  DailK^,  1659  (transkted  by  Sherman, 
1843);  Ridley,  1548;  Airay's  Sermons^  1618;  I.  Fer- 
guson, 1650:  the  aimotated  English  New  Testa 
ments  of  Hammond,  Fell,  Whitby,  and  Maeknight*, 
the  Commentaries  of  Peirce,  1733;  Storr,  1783 
(transfaited  in  the  EditUmrg  BiblictU  CnbiM()i 
Am  Ende,  1708;  Rheinwald,  1827;  T.  Paasavant, 
1834;  St  Matthies,  1835;  Tan  Hengel,  1838, 
Holemann,  1839;  RiUiet,  1841;  De  Wette,  1847 ; 
Mever,  1847  [3d  ed.  1865];  Neander,  1849  (trans- 
ited into  English,  1851  [by  Mrs.  H.  C  Conant. 
published  in  K.  T.]);  Wiesinger,  1850  (treosUted 


and  by  Dallie,  whom  Pesnon  answersd  {findut^ 
Ignat.  1  6);  also  by  Semler;  and  mors  recently  by 
Zeller,  Schllemann,  Bunsen,  and  others:  of  whose 
criticism  Bwald  says,  that  It  is  the  greatnt  Iqjusties  ts 
Polyearp  that  men  in  the  present  sge  stmu'd  deny  thai 
this  eplstls  proceeded  fhm  him  ( Onttk-  Ur.  vtL  217, 
ed.  1869).    IBunssn  rsgards  the  sfMIs  as  in  «hs  anss 
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PHILISTINBa 

Pliifiitiiin.  Th«  difficulty  ariiiDg  oat  of  the  qu«8 
tion  of  language  mftj  be  met  bj  aaauming  either 
that  the  Capbtorim  adopted  the  language  of  the 
eonquerbd  Avim  (a  not  unusual  circuniBtance  where 
the  conquered  form  the  bulk  of  the  population),  or 
that  thej  divei^ged  from  the  Hamitk  stock  at  a 
period  when  the  disUnctive  features  of  Hamitism 
and  Semitism  vrtare  jet  in  embryo  A  third  ob- 
jection to  their  Egyptian  origin  is  raised  from  the 
application  of  the  term  **  uncircumcised  "  to  them 
(1  Sam.  zrii.  26;  2  Sam.  i.  20),  when<a8  the  Egyp- 
tians were  circumcised  (Herod,  ii.  36).  But  this 
objection  is  answered  by  tier.  iz.  25,  26,  when  the 
same  term  is  in  some  sense  applied  to  the  Egyp- 
touia,  however  it  may  be  reconciled  with  the  state- 
ment of  Herodotus. 

The  next  question  that  arises  relates  to  the  early 
movenients  of  the  Philistines.  It  has  been  very 
generally  assumed  of  late  years  that  Caphtor  repre- 
sents Crete,  and  that  the  Philistines  migrated  from 
that  island,  either  directly  or  through  Egypt^  into 
Palettme.  This  hypothesis  presupposes  the  Semitie 
origin  of  the  Philistines;  for  we  ))elieve  that  there 
are  no  traces  of  Hamitic  settlements  in  Crete,  and 
eonaequently  the  Biblical  statement  that  Caphtorim 
was  descended  from  Mizraim  forms  an  a  pviort  ob- 
jection to  the  view.  Moreover,  the  name  Caphtor 
can  only  be  identified  with  the  Egyptian  Coptos. 
[CArHTi>R.]  But  the  Cretan  origin  of  the  Philis- 
tines has  been  deduced,  not  so  much  from  the 
name  Caphtor,^*  as  from  that  of  the  Cherethites. 
This  name  m  its  Hebrew  form  ^  beam  a  close  r&- 
sewblanoe  to  Crete,  and  is  rendered  Cretans  in  the 
IJCX.  A  further  link  betwe«i  the  two  terms  has 
heen  apparently  discovered  in  the  term  cari^^ 
whkh  is  applied  to  the  royal  guard  (2  K.  zi.  4, 19), 
and  which  soynds  like  Carians.  The  latter  of 
these  aiguments  assumes  that  the  Cherethites  of 
David*s  guard  were  identical  with  the  Cherethites 
of  the  Philistine  plain,  which  i^pears  in  the  highest 
degree  improbable.^'  With  regard  to  the  former 
argument,  the  mere  cdncidence  of  the  names  can- 
not pass  for  much  without  some  corroborative  testi- 
mony. The  Bible  furnishes  none,  for  the  name 
occurs  but  thrice  (1  Sam.  zzx.  14;  Ea.  zzv.  16; 
Zeph.  ii.  by,  and  apparently  applies  to  the  occu- 
pants of  the  southern  district;  the  testimony  of  the 
LXX.  is  invalidated  by  the  fact  that  it  is  based 
upon  the  mere  sound  of  the  word  (see  Zeph.  ii.  6, 

•  The  only  ground  ftamlshed  by  the  Btble  for  this 
view  is  the  application  cf  the  term  randared  <*  island  " 
feo  CSaphtor  In  J«,  zlvli.  4.  But  the  term  also  means 
mantimf  tii$triei  ;  and  ^  the  maritime  district  of  Oaph- 
tor  *"  Is  bnt  another  term  for  Phlliitia  ItMlf. 

rf  It  hM  6een  held  by  Ewald  (1.  890)  and  othen, 
that  the  Chersthites  and  Pelethltes  (2  Sam.  xz.  28) 
wsee  Cherethites  and  Philistines.  The  ottlectSoDs  to 
this  view  ars:  (1)  that  it  is  highly  improbable  that 
DavM  would  wlect  his  offlceis  from  the  hereditary 
foes  Hi  his  country,  particularly  so  immediately  after 
he  had  eofbrced  their  submlfiiion ;  (2)  that  there  seems 
no  iwson  vhy  an  undue  prominence  should  have  tMen 
gtven  to  the  Cherethites  by  placing  that  name  first, 
and  altering  Philistines  into  Pelethltes,  so  as  to  pro- 
duce a  paronomasia ;  (8)  that  the  names  sc.'Meqoently 
appUsd  to  the  same  body  (2  K.  xi.  19)  are  a,>pel]atives ; 
sod  (i;  ttuU  the  terras  admit  of  a  probable  explanation 
fWan  Hebrew  reots. 

«  AaMDg  other  acenubts  of  the  origin  of  the  Jews, 
he  gNes  this :    *'  Jndieos,  Crete  insula  profhfos,  novls- 
lAija  iaiwdl'isi    "  and,  as  part  of  the 
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'where  cerMft  is  also  rendered  Crete):  aud  httij, 
we  hare  to  account  for  the  introduction  of  theolsM- 
sical  name  of  the  isbmd  side  by  side  with  the  He- 
brew  term  Caphtor.  A  certain  amount  of  testimoiiy 
is  indeed  adduced  in  favor  of  a  connection  between 
Crete  and  Philistia;  but,  with  the  exception  of  the 
vague  rumor,  recorded  but  not  adc^ted  by  Taoitus  « 
(//iW.  V.  3),  the  evidence  is  confined  to  the  town 
of  Gaaa,  and  even  in  this  case  is  not  wholly  satis- 
hdbory.y  The  town,  according  to  Stq»hanus  Bysau- 
tinus  (s.  V.  Fci^a))  was  termed  Minoa,  as  having 
been  founded  by  Minoa,  and  this  tradition  may  be 
traced  back  to,  and  was  perhaps  founded  on  an  in- 
scription on  the  coins  of  that  city,  containing  the 
letten  MEINO;  but  these  coins  are  of  no  h^her 
date  than  the  fint  century  b.  a,  and  belong  to  a 
period  when  Gaza  had  attained  a  decided  Greek 
character  (Joeeph.  B. ./.  ii.  6,  §  3).  Again,  the 
worship  of  the  god  Mama,  and  its  identity  with 
the  Cretan  Jove,  are  frequently  mentioned  by  early 
writers  (Moven,  Pheemz,  i.  662) ;  but  the  name  is 
PhoBuictan,  being  the  maran^  **  lord  **  of  1  Cor. 
zvi.  22,  and  it  seems  more  probable  that  Gaza  and 
C*rete  derived  the  worship  from  a  common  sooroa, 
Phoenicia.  Without  ther^ore  asserting  that  migia- 
tioiM  may  not  have  taken  place  from  Crete  to  PhiU 
istia,  we  hokl  that  the  eridence  adduced  to  prove 
that  they  did  is  insufficient. 

'ilie  last  point  to  be  decided  in  connection  with 
the  early  history  of  the  Philistines  is,  the  time 
when  they  settled  in  the  land  of  Canaan.  If  we 
were  to  restrict  oiuselves  to  the  statements  of  the 
Bible,  we  should  conclude  that  this  took  place  be- 
fore the  time  of  Abraham :  for  they  are  noticed  in 
his  day  as  a  pastoral  tribe  in  the  neighborhood  of 
Genr  (C^en.  zzi.  32,  34,  zzvi.  1,  8):  and  this  posi* 
tion  accords  well  with  the  statement  in  Deut.  ii. 
23,  that  the  Avim  dwelt  in  Hazerim,  t.  e.  in 
nomad  encampments;  for  Crerar  lay  in  the  south 
country,  which  was  just  adapted  to  such  a  lifiB.  At 
the  time  of  the  Exodus  they  were  still  in  the  sam» 
neighborhood,  but  grown  sufficiently  powerful  to 
inspire  the  Israelites  with  fear  (Ex.  xiii.  17,  xv.. 
14).  When  the  Israelites  arrived,  they  vrere  in 
full  possessbn  of  the  8/tefelah  from  the  **  river  of, 
£g}-pt  *'  (el-ArM)  in  the  south,  to  Ekron  m  tbei 
north  ( Joeh.  xv.  4, 47 ),  and  had  fonned  a  oonfbderacyt 
of  five  poweiful  cities  v — Gaza,  Ashdod,  Ashkaim^ 
Gath,  and  Ekron  (Josh.  xiii.  3).     The  interval  thali 

ditlon,  adds  that  the  name  JndsBus  was  derived  ihM» 
Ida — a  eireumiitanee  which  suggests  a  foundatioa* 
fbr  the  story.  The  statement  seems  to  have  no  mes» 
real  wrtgnt  than  the  reported  conneetioo  betweeik 
Uierosolyma  and  the  Solymi  of  Lycla.  Yet  it  ls^ao> 
oepted  as  evidence  that  the  PhiUstiDes,  whom  Tacitoa 
Is  supposed  to  describe  as  Jews,  came  fhnn  Crete.. 

/  The  resemblance  between  the  names  Apbnaamt 
Caphtor  (Kell,  EinUit.  it.  286),  Phahwama  and  Phills- 
tine  (Ewald,  I.  880),  Is  too  slight  to  bo  of  any  weight. 
Added  to  which,  thoee  places  lie  in  the  part  of  Oretw 
most  remote  fh>m  Palestine. 

Q  At  what  period  these  cities  were  original 
founded,  we  know  not ;  but  there  are  cood..greuoda 
for  believing  that  they  were  of  Canaanltlshovlgiji,  and 
had  previously  been  occupied  by  the  Avim.  Vie 
name  Oath  Is  certainly  OansanltlHh  :  so  most  psobably 
are  Qasa,  Ashdod,  and  Bkron.  Askekm  Is.doubltid ; 
aud  the  terminations  both  of  this  and  Bkron  may  he 
VniUstine.  Qasa  Is  mention^  as  early  as.in.jQea«  x. 
19  as  a  city  of  the  Ganaaniies;  and  this  aa  weU.as 
Asbdou  and  JDcren  were  lu  .-nshua's  tfaoe  tbeesylaiB 
of  the  Oanaanltlsh  Aaaklm  (iicsh.  zl.  Vit- 
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i%Med  beiwMD  Abraham  and  the  Exodus  MMns  luf- 
fldent  to  allow  for  the  alteration  that  took  place  in 
the  position  of  the  PhUistinee,  and  their  transform 
mation  from  a  pastoral  tribe  to  a  settled  and  powerftil 
nation.  But  such  a  view  has  not  met  with  acceptance 
among  modem  critics,  partly  Itecauae  it  leaves  the 
mii^n^np  of  the  Philistines  wholly  unconnected 
with  any  known  histtmcal  e^entf  and  partly  because 
it  does  not  serve  to  explain  the  great  increase  of  their 
power  in  the  time  of  the  Judges.  To  meet  these 
two  requirements  a  double  migration  on  the  part 
of  the  Philistines,  or  of  the  two  branches  of  that 
nation,  has  been  suggested.  Knobel,  for  instance, 
regards  the  Philistiues  proper  as  a  branch  of  the 
same  stock  as  that  to  which  the  Hyksos  belonged, 
snd  he  discovers  the  name  Philistine  in  the  op- 
pn>hrious  name  Philition,  or  Philitis,  bestowed  on 
the  shepherd  kings  (Herod,  ii.  128):  their  first  en- 
trance into  Canaan  from  the  Casluhim  wonkl  thus 
be  subsequent  to  the  patriarchal  age,  and  coincident 
with  the  expulsion  of  the  Hyksos  The  Cherethites 
he  identifies  with  the  Caphtorim  who  displaced  (he 
Arim;  and  these  he  regards  as  Oetans  who  did 
not  enter  Canaan  before  the  period  of  the  Judges. 
The  former  part  of  his  theory  is  inconsistent  with 
the  notices  of  the  Philistines  in  the  book  of  Genesis; 
these,  therefore,  he  regards  as  additions  of  a  later 
dateo  (VOlkcrL  p.  318  ff.).  The  \iew  sdopted  by 
Movers  is,  that  the  Philistines  were  carried  west- 
ward from  Palestine  into  I>uwer  Egypt  by  the 
stream  of  the  Hyksos  movement  at  a  period  subse- 
quent to  Abraham :  from  Egypt  they  passed  to 
Crete,  and  returned  to  Palestine  in  the  early  period 
of  the  judges  (Pheenit,  iii.  258).  This  is  incon- 
sistent Hith  the  notices  in  Joshua.^  Ewald,  in  the 
second  edition  of  his  Oetehichte^  propounds  the 
hypothesis  of  a  double  immigration  from  Crete,  the 
fint  of  which  took  place  in  the  ante-patriarehal 
period,  as  a  consequence  either  of  the  Canaanitish 
settlement  or  of  the  Hyksos  movement,  the  second 
m  the  time  of  the  judges  (Gfich.  i.  329-331).  We 
cannot  rc|;ard  the  above  views  in  any  other  light 
than  as  speculations,  built  up  on  very  slight  data^ 
and  unsatisfactory,  inasmuch  as  they  fail  to  recon- 
cile the  statements  of  Scripture.  For  they  all  im- 
ply (I)  that  the  notice  of  the  Caphtorim  in  Gen. 
X.  14  applies  to  an  entirely  distinct  tribe  from  the 
Philistines,  as  Ewald  (i.  331,  note)  himself  aUows; 
(2 )  that  either  the  notices  in  Gen.  xx.,  xxvi.,  or 
those  in  Josh.  xv.  45-47,  or  perehance  both,  are 
interpolations;  and  (3)  that  the  notice  in  I>eut. 
ii.  23,  which  certainly  bears  marks  of  high  antiq- 
uity, belongs  to  a  late  date,  and  refen  solely 
to  the  Cherethites.  But,  beyond  these  inconsis- 
tencies, there  are  two  points  which  appear  to  mili- 
tate against  the  theory  of  the  second  immigration 
in  the  time  of  the  Judges;  (1)  that  the  national 
titie  of  tiie  nation  always  remained  Philistine, 
whereas,  according  to  these  theories,  it  was  the 
Cretan  or  Cherethite  element  which  led  to  the 

a  The  sole  grotrad  for  quesUoning  the  hifltorlcal 
value  of  these  notices  Is  that  Ablmelech  ii  not  termed 
king  of  tike  Phllifltines  in  xx.  2,  but  kiog  of  Oerar. 
The  land  Is,  howerer,  termed  the  Philistines*  land. 
It  is  graialtously  assumed  that  the  latter  Is  a  ease  of 
prolepsia,  and  that  the  subsequent  notice  of  the  king 
of  the  Philistines  In  xxrl.  1,  is  the  work  of  a  later 
wrltir  who  was  misled  by  the  prolepsii. 

■b  Hie  grounds  for  doubting  the  genuineness  of 
4osh.  XV.  45-47  are:  (1)  the  omisrion  of  the  total 
•  nomber  of  the  towns;  and  (2)  the  notice  of  the 
-^  or  dependsnt  towns,  and  '**1lifiH  '* 
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great  devefepsent  of  power  in  the  ttoia  M  \ki 
Judges;  and  (2)  that  It  remaini  to  be  sIiowb  wfai 
a  seaftring  race  like  the  Cretans,  eonung  direet 
from  Caphtor  in  thdr  ships  (as  Knobel,  p.  224 
undentands  *<  Caphtorim  from  Caphtor  *'  to  imply) 
would  se^  to  occupy  the  quarten  of  a  nomad  rae« 
lining  in  encampments,  in  the  wilderness  region  of 
the  south.<^  We  hesitate,  therefore,  to  indorse  any 
of  the  proflered  exphinations,  and,  while  we  aDow 
that  the  Biblical  statements  are  remarkable  for  tlicir 
iVagmentary  and  parentheiieal  nature,  we  are  not 
prepared  to  fill  up  the  gaps.  If  those  statements 
cannot  be  received  as  they  stand,  It  is  questionaUs 
whether  any  amount  of  criticism  wiU  supply  tlse 
connecting  links.  One  point  can,  we  think,  be 
satisfactorily  shown,  namely,  that  the  hypotbeos 
of  a  second  immigration  is  not  needed  in  order  ic 
account  for  the  growth  of  the  Philistine  power 
Their  geographical  position  and  their  relations  tt 
neighboring  nations  will  account  for  it.  Between 
the  times  of  Abraham  and  Joshua,  the  Philistina 
had  changed  their  quarters,  and  had  advanced 
northwards  into  the  Shefehk  or  pbdn  of  Philistia. 
This  plain  has  been  in  idl  ages  remarkable  f<»-  the 
extreme  richness  of  its  soil ;  its  fields  of  standing 
com,  its  rineyards  and  olivejards,  are  incidentally 
mentioned  in  Scripture  (Judg.  xv.  5);  and  in  time 
of  fomine  the  land  of  the  Philistines  was  the  hope 
of  Palestine  (2  K.  riii.  2).  We  should,  Iwwever, 
ful  to  form  a  Just  idea  of  its  capacities  from  the 
scanty  notices  in  the  Bible.  The  crops  which  it 
yielded  were  alone  sufficient  to  insure  national 
wealth.  It  was  also  adapted  to  tiie  growth  of  mil- 
itary power;  for  while  the  plain  itself  permitted  the 
use  of  war  chariots,  which  were  the  chief  arm  of 
offimse,  the  occasional  elevations  which  rise  out  of 
it  offered  secure  sites  for  towns  and  stron^^liolds. 
It  was,  moreover,  a  commercial  country;  finom  Its 
position  it  must  have  been  at  all  times  tiie  great 
thorough&re  between  Phoenicia  and  8yria  in  the 
north,  and  Egypt  and  Arabia  in  the  south.  Ashdod 
and  Gaxa  were  the  keys  of  Egypt,  and  commanded 
the  transit  trade,  and  the  stores  of  frankincense 
and  myrrh  which  Alexander  captured  in  the  latter 
ph^eprore  it  to  have  been  a  depot  of  Arabian  prod- 
uce (Plut.  Aiex.  cap.  25).  We  have  evidence  in 
the  Bible  that  the  Philistines  traded  in  slaves  with 
Edom  and  southern  Arabia  (Am.  i.  6 ;  Joel  iii.  3, 
5),  and  their  commercial  character  is  indicated  by 
the  i^^catioB  of  the  name  (Canaan  to  their  land 
(Zeph.  iL  6).  They  probably  possessed  a  navy; 
for  they  had  ports  attached  to  (jaza  and  Ashkdon; 
the  LXX.  speaks  of  their  ships  in  its  version  of 
Is.  xi.  14;  and  they  sre  represented  as  attacking 
the  Egyptians  out  of  ships.  The  Philistines  had 
at  an  early  period  attained  proficiency  in  the  arts 
of  peace;  they  were  skillful  as  smiths  (1  Sstm.  xiil 
20),  as  armorers  (1  Sam.  xvii.  5, 6),  and  as  boildara 
if  we  may  Judge  from  the  pro)oim|ed  sii^gss  which 
several  of  their  towns  sustained.     Their  imans  ai  d 


The  second  ol^tion  furnlshce  the  answer  to  flie  lliet ; 
for  Bs  ttie  **  daughters  **  are  not  enumerated,  the  totals 
could  not  possibly  be  given.  And  the  "  daugbten  ^ 
are  not  enumerated,  because  they  wn«  not  actnally  !■ 
poseesslon  of  the  laraelltss,  and  indeed  were  not 
known  by  name. 

c  The  Avim  probably  lived  In  the  dlsCriet  betwcm 
Oerar  and  Oaaa.  This  both  aeoords  best  with  th« 
notice  of  their  living  In  haxtrim^  and  Is  also  the  dfe 
trlet  In  which  the  remnant  Of  them  Ilngefed  ;  for  n 
Joah.  xlU.  8,  4,  the  wtmb  "  from  ttis  sooth  *' 
nwneebil  with  *  the  Avifess,"  as  In  the 
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JM  gsUen  miee  and  emends  (1  Sam.  y\.  11)  im- 
ply an  aeisiudnUnoe  with  the  foiinder'a  and  ^old- 
Bmith*s  arts.  Their  wealth  was  abondant  (Judg. 
KTi.  5f  18),  and  they  appear  in  all  respects  to  have 
been  a  prosperous  people. 

Possessed  of  such  elements  of  power,  the  Phil- 
jitines  had  attained  lu  the  time  of  the  judges  an 
unportant  position  among  eastern  nations.  Their 
history  is,  indeed,  almost  a  blank ;  yet  the  few  par-> 
ticulara  preserved  to  us  are  suggestive.  About 
0.  c  1209  we  find  them  engaged  in  successful  war 
with  the  Sidonians,  the  el^t  of  which  was  so 
serious  to  the  latter  power  that  it  involved  the 
transference  of  the  ci^ital  of  J*l\j[£nLeia  to  a  more 
secure  position  on  the  island  of  Tyre  (Justin,  xviii. 
3).  About  the  same  period,  but  whether  before  or 
after  is  uncertain,  they  were  engaged  in  a  naval 
war  with  Rameses  III.  of  £^ypt,  in  coi^uncUon 
with  other  Mediterranean  nations:  in  these  wars 
they  were  unsuccessful  (Brugsch,  Hisf.  d^yyptt^ 
pp.  185,  187),  but  the  notice  of  them  p^ves  their 
importance,  and  we  cannot  therefore  be  surprised 
that  they  were  able  to  extend  their  authority  over 
the  Israelites,  devoid  ss  these  were  of  internal 
union,  and  harassed  by  external  fbes.  With  regard 
to  their  tactics  and  the  objects  that  they  bad  in 
view  in  their  attacks  on  the  Israelites,  we  may  form 
a  fair  idea  from  the  scattered  notices  in  the  books 
of  Judges  and  SamueL  The  warfare  was  of  a 
guerilla  character,  and  consisted  of  a  series  of 
void*  iitto  the  enemy's  country.  Sometimes  these 
extended  only  just  over  the  border,  with  the  view  of 
plundering  the  threshing-floors  of  tlie  agricultural 
produce  (1  Sam.  xxiii.  1);  but  more  generally 
tbey  penetrated  into  the  heart  of  the  country  and 
iMzed  a  commanding  pontion  on  the  edge  of  the 
Jordan  Valley,  whence  they  oould  secure.themselves 
against  a  combination  of  the  trans-  and  cis-.I(mlan- 
ite  divisions  of  the  Israelites,  or  prevent  a  return 
of  the  fugitives  who  had  hurried  across  the  river 
on  the  alium  of  their  approach.  Thus  at  one  time 
we  find  them  crossing  the  central  district  of  13er\ja- 
min  and  posting  themselves  at  Michmaah  (1  Saiu. 
xiii.  16),  at  another  time  following  the  coast  road 
to  the  plain  of  Ksdraelon  and  reaching  the  edge  of 
the  Jordan  Valley  by  Jezreel  (1  Sam.  xxix.  11). 
From  such  posts  ms  their  head-quarters,  they  sent 
out  detached  bands  to  plunder  the  surrounding 
eountry  (1  Sam.  xiii.  17),  and,  having  obtained  all 
they  oould,  they  erected  a  column  <>  as  a  token  of 
their  supremacy  (1  Sam.  x.  5,  xiii.  3),  and  retreated 
to  their  own  country.     This  system  of  incursions 

a  Th«  Hebrew  term  ne<si6,  which  implies  this  prao- 

Ice,  is  rendered   '< garrison"  lu   the  A.  T.,  which 

-jelttier  agrees  with  the  context  nor  gives  a  true  idea 

:C  the  Philistine  tactics.     Stark,  however,  dissents 

torn  this  view,  and  explains  the  term  ef  military  offl- 

(Oasa,p.  IM). 


»  a^"T;?S,  m4  not  xsn^fo. 

c  Hm  true  test  may  have  bmn  TV^dSn^  instead 

</  The  apparent  dlseiepaney  betw«>en  Jodg  i.  18,  Ui. 

b,  has  led  to  susplolons  as  to  ttie  t^xt  of  the  fbrmer, 

irhleh  are  stvsnfcthened  by  the  rendering  In  ih*  LXX., 

•4  ovK  hckitpw6iiyiirw,  prseappoelng  in  the  lisbrew 

Ow  reading  Tpb  'W^l,  Instead  of  lbb»3      The 

test  Inn  nny  of  the  LXX. 'is  weakened  by  *Ke  etroum- 
lUnoes  (1)  that  It  hiterpoletes  a  notice  of  Ashdod  and 
ts  Sttborbs  (ves««v6pia,  a  peculiar  term  lb  lieu  of  the 
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kept  the  Isradites  in  a  state  of  peipetual  dli* 
quietude:  all  commerce  was  suspended,  teom  the 
insecurity  of  the  roads  (Judg.  ▼.  6);  and  at 
the  approach  of  the  foe  the  people  either  betook 
themselves  to  the  natural  hiding-places  of  the 
country,  or  fled  aoross  the  Jordan  (1  Sam.  xiii.  6, 
7).  By  degrees  the  ascendency  became  complete, 
and  a  virtual  disarmament  of  the  population  was 
efiected  by  the  suf^resrion  of  the  smiths  (1  SaoL 
xiii.  19).  The  profits  of  the  Philistines  were  not 
confined  to  the  goods  and  chattels  they  carried  oflT 
with  them.  They  seised  the  persons  of  the  Israel- 
ites and  sold  them  for  slaves;  the  earliest  notice  of 
this  occurs  in  1  Sam.  xiv.  21,  where,  according  to 
the  pro))ably  correct  reading^  followed  by  the 
LXX.,  we  find  that  there  were  numerous  sieves  in 
the  camp  at  Michmaah:  at  a  later  period  the 
prophets  inveigh  against  them  for  their  trafl^c  in 
human  flesh  (Joel  iii.  6;  Am.  i.  6):  at  a  still  later 
period  we  hear  that  **  tlie  merchants  of  the  conn* 
try  **  followed  the  army  of  Goigias  into  Judsea  for 
the  purpoee  of  buying  the  children  of  Israel  f^w 
slaves  (1  Msec.  iii.  41),  and  that  these  merchants 
were  Philistines  is  a  fi^r  inference  from  the  sub- 
sequent notice  that  Nicanor  sold  the  captive  Jews 
to  the  *>  cities  upon  the  sea-coMt'*  (2  Msec.  riii. 
11).  There  can  be  little  doubt,  too,  that  tribute 
was  exacted  from  the  Israelites,  but  the  notices  of 
it  are  confined  to  passages  of  questionable  au- 
thority, such  as  the  rendering  of  1  Sam.  xiii.  21 
in  the  LXX.,  which  rqaresents  the  Philistines  es 
making  a  charge  of  three  shekels  a  tool  for  sharp- 
ening them;  and  agahi  the  expression  **Meiiheg- 
aounah  '*  in  2  Sam.  viii.  1,  which  is  rendered  hx 
the  Vulg.yrenum  <ri6iKt,  and  by  Symroachus  r^p 
i^owrloif  rod  f6fH>v-^  In  each  of  the  passages 
quoted,  the  versions  presuppose  a  text  whieh  yields 
a  better  sense  than  the  existing  one. 

And  now  to  recur  to  the  Biblical  narrative: 
The  territory  of  the  Philistines,  having  been  once 
occupied  by  the  Canaanites,  formed  a  [)ortion  of 
the  promised  land,  and  was  assigned  to  tlie  tribe 
of  Judah  (Josh.  xv.  2,  12,  45-47).  No  portion 
however,  of  it  was  conquered  in  the  life-time  of 
Joshua  (Josh.  xiii.  2),  and  even  after  his  death  no 
permanent  conquest  was  effected  (Judg.  iii.  3), 
though,  on  the  authority  of  a  somewhat  doubtful 
passage,^'  we  are  informed  that  the  three  cities  of 
Gaza,  Ashkelon,  and  Ekron  were  taken  (Judg.  i. 
18).  The  Philistines,  at  all  events,  soon  recovered 
these,  and  commenced  an  aggressive  policy  agahist 
the  Israelites,  by  which  they  gained  a  eompleCs 
ssoendeney  over  them.     We  are  unable  to  say  at 

apM  applied  to  the  thres  other  towns);  and  (2)  that 
the  term  ifcAi|povi6fM)9wv  is  given  as  tiie  equivalent  for 

*T}  V,  which  oeouzs  In  no  other  instance.  Of  the 
two,  therefoHB,  the  Greek  text  Is  more  open  to  sus- 
picion. Stark  {OaxUf  p.  129)  regards  the  passage  as 
an  Interpolation. 

*  The  allied  discrepancy  (see  above)  does  not  exist 

if  *T3  y^]  means  that  they  took  the  cities  hj  storm, 
but  did*  not  retain  them  or  drive  out  the  Inhabitants 
(Judg.  UI.  8).  See  OBSsel's  BUehtr  der  RieJUn  u.  Ruth^  p. 
12.  The  same  verb  occurs  with  regard  to  the  captoie 
of  Jerusalem  (Judg.  I.  8),  thou^  we  read  expresslj 
(2  Sam.  r.-^tt.)  that  the  Hebrews  dM  not  entirely 
drive  out  the  Inhabitants  till  long  alter  that  tlma. 

[JiBOS,  Amer  ed.]    With  the  idea  of  permanent  poa> 

.. .»     • 
session,  the  strict  term  would  have  been  Q7^*^^n 

(see  Baohmann,  Itiuh  dtr  iliMfer,  p.  lS8)b  ■ 
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ivlMt  intoftab  their  ioecmioiis  took  piaoef  m 
Mothing  is  reoorded  of  them  in  the  eeriy  period  of 
the  judges.  But  they  must  have  l^een  frequent, 
Inasinueh  as  the  national  spirit  of  the  Ittaelites  was 
10  entirely  broken  that  they  even  reprobated  any 
ittempt  at  dellTeranoe  (Judg.  zr.  12).  Individnal 
heroes  were  raised  up  from  time  to  time  whose 
achievements  might  well  kindle  patriotism,  sueh  as 
Shamgar  the  son  of  Anath  (Jodg.  iii.  31),  and 
still  more  Samson  (Judg.  ziii.-iTi.):  but  neither 
}f  these  men  succeeded  in  pennanently  throwing 
sir  the  yoke.'  Of  the  fonner  only  a  single  daring 
feat  is  recorded  *hB  effect  of  which  appears,  from 
Judg.  V.  6,  7,  to  have  been  very  short-lived.  The 
true  series  of  deliverances  commenced  with  the 
latter,  of  whom  it  was  predicted  that  «tfae  shall 
begin  to  deliver  '*  (Judg.  ziii.  5),  and  were  carried 
on  by  Samuel,  Saul,  and  David.  The  history  of 
Samson  furnishes  us  with  some  idea  of  the  refa^ 
tions  which  existed  between  the  two  nations.  As 
a  "  borderer  *'  of  the  tribe  of  Dan,  he  was  thrown 
into  frequent  contact  with  the  Philistines,  whose 
supren)acy  was  so  established  that  no  bar  appears 
to  have  been  placed  to  free  interoouise  with  their 
country.  His  early  life  was  spent  on  the  verge  of 
the  Shtjelfih  between  Zorab  and  Eshtaol,  but 
when  his  actions  had  aroused  the  active  hostility 
of  the  Philistines  he  withdrew  into  the  central 
district  and  found  a  secure  post  on  the  rock  of 
Etam,  to  the  S.  W.  of  Bethlehem.  Thither  the 
Philistines  followed  him  without  opposition  firom 
the  inhabitants.  His  achievements  belong  to  his 
personal  history:  it  is  clear  that  they  were  the 
isolated  acts  of  an  individual,  and  altogether  nn- 
oonnected  with  any  national  movement;  fin*  the 
revenge  of  the  I'hilistines  was  throughout  directed 
against  Samson  personally.  Under  Eli  there  was 
an  organized  but  unsuccessfVil  resistance  to  the 
encroachments  of  the  Philistines,  who  had  pene- 
trated into  the  central  district  and  were  met  at 
Aphek  (1  Sam.  iv.  1).  The  production  of  the  ark 
Ml  this  occasion  demonstrates  the  greatness  of  the 
jmergency,  and  its  loss  marked  the  bwest  depth 
of  Israers  degradation.  The  next  action  took  place 
under  Samuel's  leadership,  and  the  tide  of  success 
turned  in  IsraePs  &vor:  the  I^ilistines  bad  again 
penetrated-  into  the  mountainous  country  near  Jeru- 
salem :  at  Mizpeh  they  met  the  cowed  host  of  the 
Israelites,  who,  encouraged  by  the  signs  of  Divine 
favor,  and  availing  themselves  of  the  panic  pro- 
duced by  a  thunderstorm,  inflicted  on  them  a  total 
defieat.  For  the  first  time,  the  Israelites  erected 
their  pillar  or  **$Ule^'  at  Eben-eser  as  the  token 
of  victory.  The  results  were  the  recovery  of  the 
border  towns  and  their  territories  **tmm  Ekron 
even  imto  Gath,*'  t.  e.  in  the  northern  district. 
The  success  of  Israel  may  be  partly  attributed  to 
their  peaceful  relations  at  this  time  with  the  Amor- 
itee  (1  Sam.  rii.  9-14).  The  Israelites  now  attrib- 
uted their  past  weakness  to  their  want  of  unity, 
uid  they  desired  a  king,  with  the  special  ol^ject 

«  A  brief  notice  ocenn  in  Judg.  z.  7  of  fnvadons 
by  ttie  Pbilisttnss  and  Ammonites,  followed  by  par- 
ttcnlan  which  apply  .exri-.tsifely  to  the  latter  people, 
ft  hss  been  henoe  •'.|Fposed  that  the  brief  refbrence 
to  the  FhiUstines  is  In  aotidpatloD  of  Samson's  his- 
tory. In  Henog's  Real-Eneyk.  («.  v.  ^  Philistsr  ")  it 
IS  rather  unnecessarily  SMumed  that  the  text  Is  im- 
fsrfMt,  and  that  the  words  *^  that  year  "  refer  to  the 
PhUistfnas,  and  the  "  eighteen  yean  "  to  the  Am- 


floay  be  simply  that  the  partlevlan 
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«r  jeading  them  against  the  fee  a  8«i-  «!■-  W) 
It  is  a  significant  tact  that  Saol  fint  felt  favpim* 
Uon  in  the  presence  of  a  pillar  (A.  Y.  ••gamian**; 
erected  by  the  Philistines  in  commemoratioo  «f  • 
victory  (1  Sam.  x.  5,  10).  As  soon  as  he  was 
prepared  to  throw  oflT  the  yoke,  he  oeenpied  with 
his  army  a  petition  at  Michmash,  commanding  the 
defiles  leading  to  the  Jordan  Valley,  and  hb  heroic 
general  Jonathan  gave  the  signal  for  a  riaiug  by 
overthrowing  the  pillar  which  the  Philistinea  bad 
placed  there.  The  challenge  was  accepted;  the 
Philistines  invaded  the  central  district  with  an 
immense  foroe,6  and,  baring  dislodged  San!  fron 
Mich  mash,  occupied  it  themselves,  and  sent  forth 
predatory  bands 'into  the  surrounding  eoontry. 
The  Isnielites  shortly  after  took  up  a  position  on 
the  other  side  of  the  ravine  at  Geba,  and,  avaiKag 
themselves  of  the  confusion  consequent  upon  Jona- 
than's daring  feat,  inflicted  a  tremendous  siaughts 
upon  the  enemy  (1  Sam.  ziii.,  ziv.).  No  attempt 
was  made  by  the  Philistines  to  regain  their  ao- 
premaey  for  about  twenty-five  years,  and  the  ecoie 
of  the  next  contest  shows  the  altered  strength  of  the 
two  parties:  it  was  no  longer  in  the  eentral  eoon- 
try,  but  in  a  ravine  leading  down  to  the  PhiliatiDa 
plain,  the  Valley  of  Elah,  the  posiUon  of  which  ia 
about  14  miles  S.  W.  of  Jerusalem :  on  this  oee»- 
sion  the  prowess  of  young  David  secured  auoeeas 
to  Israel,  and  the  foe  was  pursued  to  the  gates 
of  Gath  and  Ekron  (1  Sam.  zvii.).  Hie  power  of 
the  Philistines  was,  however,  still  intact  on  their 
own  territory,  as  proved  by  the  -flight  of  bavid  to 
the  court  of  Achish  (1  Sam.  xzi.  10-16),  and  his 
subsequent  abode  at  Ziklag  (1  Sam.  zzrii.),  where 
be  was  secured  from  the  attaclcs  of  SauL  The 
border  warfare  was  continued ;  captures  and  repri- 
sals, such  as  an  described  as  occurring  at  KeOsh 
(1  Sam.  zxiii.  l-^)  being  probably  f^eq|ueni.  The 
scene  of  the  next  conflict  was  &r  to  the  north,  in 
the  valley  of  Esdiaelon,  whither  the  Philtstin« 
may  have  made  a  plundering  incursion  similar  to 
that  of  the  Midianites  ui  the  days  of  Gideon. 
The  battle  on  this  occasion  proved  disastrous  to  the 
Israelites:  Saul  himself  perished,  and  the  Riilis- 
tines  penetrated  across  the  Jordan,  and  occupied 
the  forsaken  cities  (1  Sam.  zzzi.  1-7).  The 
sensions  which  followed  the  death  of  Saul 
naturally  favorable  to  the  Philistines:  and  no 
were  these  brought  to  a  cloee  by  the  appobtment 
of  Darid  to  be  king  over  the  united  tribes,  than 
the  Philistines  attempted  to  oounterhalanee  the 
advantage  by  an  attack  on  the  person  of  the  king: 
they  therefore  penetrated  into  the  Valley  of  Re- 
phaim,  S.  W.  of  Jerusalem,  and  even  pushed  for- 
ward an  advanced  poet  as  far  as  Bethlehem  (1  Ghr. 
zi.  16).  David  twice  attacked  them  at  the  feiin« 
spot,  and  on  each  occasion  with  signal  snceesa, 
in  the  first  case  cspturing  their  imagea,  in  the 
second  pursumg  them  "from  (kba  until  tboa 
come  to  Gaier**«  (8  Sam.  t.  17~S6;  1  Oir.  liv 
8-16). 


are  mentiooed  In  one 


but  on!tted  in  the 


The 


It  is  unneosssaiy  to  call  in  qnestfrm  the  fliet  of  "  In 
vaslons  "  by  both  tribes.  H. 

b  The  text  stafess  the  force  at  tO,000  chariots  as4 
6,000  horsemen  (1  Sam.  zUi.  6):  theas  nomben  an^ 
howevsr,  quite  out  of  propaetioa.  The  ohariols  whs 
probably  1,000,  the  present  readfi^  bsti^  a  nlsAafei 

of  a  copyist  who  repeated  the  ihial  ^  of  IbimI,  ani 
Hius  oonverted  the  numbsr  taito  90,000. 
c  There  Is  some  dUBeulty  in 
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fhoeeforth  the  Itnelitet  appear  u  the  eggree 
«n:  aboat  Kven  jtan  after  the  defeat  at  Re- 
phainif  David,  who  had  now  coniolidated  hb 
pomr,  attacked  them  on  their  own  soil,  and  took 
Gath  with  its  depeDdenciee  (1  Chr.  xTiii.  1),  and 
thus  (aooording  to  one  iutopretation  of  the  obscure 
Bpraasioo  *«  Motheg-ammah "  in  2  Sam.  yiii.  1) 
**  he  took  the  ann-bridle  oat  of  the  hand  of  the 
Philistines  **  (iiertheau,  Omm,  on  1  Chr.  in  ioc.), 
or  (aooording  to  another)  **he  took  the  bridle  of 
the  metiopoUs  out  of  the  hand  of  the  Philistines  " 
(Gesen.  Tkt$,  p.  113) — mmning  in  either  case  that 
their  ascendency  vras  utterly  broken.  This  indeed 
was  the  case:  for  the  minor  engagements  in  Da- 
fid*s  lile-time  probalily  all  took  place  within  the 
boiders  of  Philistia:  Gob,  which  is  given  as  the 
seeoe  of  the  second  and  third  combats,  being  im>b- 
aUy  identical  with  Gath,  where  the  fourth  took 
pbce  (2  Saiu.  nL  15-22;  comp.  LXX.,  some  of 
the  copies  of  which  read  r4$  instead  of  r<J/3)>  'J^ 
whole  of  Philistia  was  included  in  Solomon's  em« 
pixe,  the  extent  of  which  is  described  as  being  "  from 
the  river  unto  the  huid  of  the  PhilisUnes,  unto  the 
border  of  Egypt  "<>  (1  K.  iv.  21 ;  2  Chr.  ix.  26), 
and  again  **  from  Tiphaah  even  unto  Gaza  "  (1  K. 
iv.  24;  A.  v.  "Azzah")  [though  the  Hebrew 
fonu  is  the  same]  The  several  towns  probably  re- 
mained under  their  former  govem<»a,  as  in  the  case 
of  Gath  (1  K.  ii.  39),  and  the  sovereignty  of  Solo- 
mon was  acknowledged  by  the  payment  of  tribute 
(1  K.  iv.  21).  lliere  are  indications,  however, 
that  his  hdd  on  the  Philistine  country  was  by  no 
means  established :  for  we  find  him  securing  the 
passes  that  led  up  firora  the  plain  to  the  central 
district  by  the  fortification  of  Gesw  and  fieth«horon 
(1  K.  iz.  17),  while  no  mention  is  made  either  of 
Gaxa  or  Ashdod,  which  fuUy  oonmianded  the  ooast- 
road.  Indeed  tiie  expedition  of  Pharaoh  against 
Gezer,  which  stood  at  the  head  of  the  Philistine 
plain,  and  which  was  quite  independent  of  Solomon 
until  the  time  of  his  marriage  with  Pharaoh's 
daughter,  would  lead  to  the  inference  that  Egyp- 
tian uifluence  was  paramount  in  Philistia  at  Uiis 
period  (1  K.  ix.  16).  The  division  of  the  empire 
at  Solomon's  death  was  fibvorable  to  the  Philistine 
cause:  Hefaoboam  secured  himself  against  them  by 
fortifying  Gath  and  other  cities  bordering  on  the 
)hun  (2  Chr.  xi.  8):  the  Israelite  monarchs  were 
sither  not  so  prudent  or  not  so  powerful,  for  tbey 
allowed  the  Philistines  to  get  hold  of  Gibbethon, 
KHumandiug  one  of  the  de^es  leading  up  from  the 
plain  of  Sharon  to  Samaria,  the  recovery  of  which 
involved  them  in  a  protracted  struggle  in  the  reigns 
of  Nadab  and  Zimri  (1  K.  xv.  27,  xvi.  15).  Judah 
meanwhile  had  lost  the  tribute;  for  it  is  recorded 
as  an  occurrence  that  marked  Jehoshaphat's  suo- 

paphical  statemaats  in  the  narrative  of  this  campaign. 

lostcad  of  the  <*  Qeba  "  of  Samu«l,  we  have  "  Gibeon  " 

In  Chronicles.    The  latter  lies  N.  W.  of  Jernaalem  ; 

and  there  Is  a  Geba  in  the  Bsme  neighborhood,  lying 

BM>re  to  the  B.     Bat  the  Valley  of  Rephaim  is  placed 

t.  W.  of  Jerusalem,  sear  to  neither  of  these  places. 

Thsnins  (on  2  Sam.  v.  18)  tnuuplants  the  valley  to  the 

M .  W,  of  Jenmlem ;  while  Bertheau  (on  1  Chr.  xiv. 

16)  identifles  Geba  with  the  Olbeah  of  Joeh.  xv.  67, 

sad  the  /eto'A  noticed  by  Bobinson  (ii.  .,  13)  as  lying 

W.  of  Bethlehem.     Nelthw  of  these  explanations  can 

M  aoeepCed.     We  munt  assume  that  th<  direct  retreat 

Inm  the  valley  to  the  plain  was  cut  off,  and  tLkt  the 

Ailistlnes  were  compelled  to  flee  northwanto,  and 

(efiincd  the  plain  by  the  pass  of  Beth-horoo,  which 

Igr  between  Qlbeon  (as  well  as  between  Geba)  and  Oaasr. 

a  the  Bsbrsw  tsxt,  as  it  at  prsssot  stands,  In  1  &. 
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that  (^  tome  of  the  Philistines  brought 
»ta  '*  (2  Chr.  xvu.  11).  But  this  sul^JMtion  was 
of  brief  duration :  in  the  reign  of  bis  son  Jehoram 
they  avenged  themselves  by  invading  Judah  in  con- 
junction with  the  Arabians,  and  saddng  the  royal 
pahu»  (2  Cbr.  xxi.  16,  17).  The  hicrMsing  weak- 
ness of  the  Jewish  monarchy  under  the  aUacks  of 
Hasael  led  to  the  recovery  of  Gath,  which  had  been 
captured  by  that  monarch  in  his  advance  on  Jeru- 
salem from  the  western  phdu  in  the  reign  of  Jeho- 
ash  (2  K.  xii.  17),  and  vras  probably  occupied  by 
the  Philistines  after  his  departure  as  an  advanced 
post  against  Judah :  at  all  events  it  was  in  their 
hands  in  the  time  of  Uzadah,  who  dismantled  (2 
Chr.  xxn.  6)  and  probably  datroyed  it:  for  it  is 
adduced  by  Amos  as  an  example  of  Divine  ven- 
geance (Am.  vi.  2),  and  then  disappears  from  his- 
tory. L'zziah  at  the  same  time  dismantled  Jabneh 
(Jamnia)  in  the  northern  part  of  the  plain,  and 
Ashdod,  and  ftirther  erected  forts  in  difltevnt  parts 
of  the  country  to  intimidate  the  inhabitants  ^  (2 
Chr.  xxvi.  6).  The  prophecies  of  Joel  snd  Amos 
prove  that  these  measures  were  provoked  by  the 
aggressbns  of  the  Philistines,  who  appear  to  have 
formed  leagues  bcdi  with  the  Edomites  and  Phoe* 
nicians,  and  bad  reduced  many  of  the  Jews  to 
slavery  (Joel  iii.  4-6;  Am.  i.  6-10).  How  far  the 
means  sdopted  by  Uzziah  were  efibctual  we  are  not 
informed ;  but  we  have  reason  to  suppose  that  the 
Philistines  were  kept  in  subjection  until  the  time 
of  Ahaz,  when,  relying  upon  the  difficulties  pro- 
duced by  the  Syrian  attacks,  they  attacked  the 
border  cities  in  the  Sfttfelahj  and  **the  south** 
of  Judah  (2  Chr.  xxviii.  18).  Isaiah's  declarations 
(xiv.  29-32)  throW  light  upon  the  events  subsequent 
to  this:  from  them  we  loim  that  the  Assyrians, 
whom  Ahaz  summoned  to  his  aid,  proved  them- 
selves to  be  the  **  cockatrice  that  should  come  out 
of  the  serpent's  (Judah's)  rrx>t,*'  by  ravaging  the 
Philistine  plain.  A  few  years  later  the  Philistines, 
in  oonjmiction  with  the  Syrians  and  Assyrians 
("  the  advenaries  of  Rezin  "),  and  perhaps  ss  the 
satgect-allies  of  the  hUter,  carried  on  a  series  of  at- 
tacks on  the  kingdom  of  Israel  (Is.  ix.  11,  12). 
Hesekiah's  reign  inaugurated  a  new  policy,  in 
which  the  Philistines  were  deeply  interested :  that 
monarch  formed  an  alliance  with  the  Egyptians,  as 
a  counterpoise  to  the  Assyrians,  and  the  possession 
of  Philistia  became  henceforth  the  turning-point  of 
the  struggle  between  the  two  great  empires  of  the 
East  Hezekiah,  in  the  early  part  of  his  reign,  r»- 
established  his  authority  over  the  whole  of  it,  *'eveii 
unto  Gaxa  "  (2  K.  xviii.  8).  This  movement  was 
evidently  connected  with  his  rebellion  against  the 
king  of  Assyria,  and  was  undertaken  in  coi\junc- 
tion  with  the  Egyptians;  for  we  find  the  latter 

Iv.  21,  will  not  bear  the  sense  hers  put  upon  it ;  but 
a  comparison  with  the  paxallel  fuaagv  in  2  Chr.  shows 

that  the  word  *TP^  has  dropped  out  before  the  "  land 

of  the  P.** 

b  The  passage  in  Zeoh.  ix.  6-7  refers,  in  the  opin- 
ion of  those  who  ssslgn  an  earlier  date  to  the  eonelad- 
Ing  chapters  of  the  book,  to  the  soooassflil  campdga 
jf  Usiiiiii.  Internal  evidence  is  in  flavor  of  this  view. 
The  alUaneo  with  Tyre  is  described  as  <<  the  expecta- 
tion "  of  Karoa :  Oeaa  was  to  lose  her  king,  •'.  <  hat 
independeofie :  Ashkelon  should  be  depopulated:  a 
'*  bastard,"  .  e.  one  who  was  excluded  from  the  coif 
gregatkm  of  Israel  on  the  score  of  Impnrs  blnod, 
shouki  dwell  In  Ashdod,  holding  it  as  a  depeodeooy  d 
Judah ;  and  ■kroo  sboukl  bseone  «  as  a  JeimsUs  *' 
snl||sot  to  Judah. 
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pMpl»  aLortiy  after  in  poMcnion  of  tha  fl?e  Phili*- 
tiiie  dtiei,  to  which  alone  are  we  able  to  refer  the 
pradiotioc  in  Is.  xix.  18,  when  coupled  with  the 
fiMt  that  both  Gaza  and  Aahkelon  are  termed 
Egyptian  cities  in  the  annals  of  Sani;on  (Bunsen^s 
^ff!fpt.  iv-  603}  The  Assyrians  under  Tartan,  the 
genmd  of  Sargon,  make  an  expedition  against 
Egypt,  and  took  Asbdod,  as  the  key  of  that  coun- 
try (Is.  zx.  1,  4,  5).  Under  Sennacherib  Philistia 
was  again  the  scene  of  important  operations:  in 
Ais  first  campaign  against  Egypt  Ashkekm  was 
taken  and  its  dependencies  were  plundered;  Aah> 
dod,  Ekron,  and  Gaza  submitted,  and  reoeived 
as  a  reward  a  portion  of  Heiekiah's  territory 
(Rawllnson,  i.  477):  in  his  second  campaign  other 
towns  on  the  verge  of  the  plain,  such  as  Libnah 
and  Lachish,  were  also  taken  (2  K.  xviii.  14,  xix. 
8).  The  AB8}Tian  supremacy,  though  shaken  by 
the  failure  of  this  second  expedition,  wat  restored 
by  Esar-baddon,  who  claims  to  have  conquered 
Egypt  (Rawlinson,  i.  481);  and  it  seems  probable 
that  the  Assyrians  retained  their  hold  on  Ashdod 
until  its  capture,  after  a  long  siege,  by  the  Egyptian 
monarch  Psammetichus  (Herod,  ii.  157),  the  eflect 
of  which  was  to  reduce  the  population  of  that  im- 
portant pkoe  to  a  mere  "remnant"  (Jer.  xzv.  20). 
It  was  about  this  time,  and  probably  while  Psam- 
metichus was  engaged  in  the  siege  of  Ashdod,  that 
Philistia  was  traversed  by  a  vast  Scjthian  horde 
i«i  their  way  to  Eg}-pt:  they  were,  however,  di- 
verted from  their  purpose  by  the  king,  and  retraced 
their  steps,  plundering  on  their  retreat  the  rich 
temple  of  Venus  at  A^kelon  (Herod,  i.  105).  llie 
description  of  Zephanuh  (ii.  4-7),  who  was  contem- 
porary with  this  event,  may  well  apply  to  this  ter- 
rible scourge,  though  more  generally  referred  to  a 
Chaldsean  invasion.  The  Egyptian  ascendency  was 
not  as  yet  reestablished,  for  we  find  the  next  king, 
Keoo,  compelled  to  besiege  Gaza  (the  Cadytis  of 
Herodotus,  ii.  159)  on  his  return  ftt>m  the  battle  of 
Megiddo.  After  tlie  death  of  Neoo,  the  contest  waa 
renewed  between  the  Egyptians  and  the  Chaldaeans 
under  Nebuchadnezzar,  and  the  result  was  specially 
disastrous  to  the  Philistines :  Gaza  was  again  taken 
by  the  farmer,  and  the  population  of  the  whole  plain 
was  reduced  to  a  mere  "remnant"  by  the  invaiding 
armies  (Jer.  xlvii.).  The  •'oU  hatred"  that  the 
Philistines  bore  to  the  Jews  was  exhibited  in  acts 
of  hostility  at  the  time  of  the  Babylonish  captivity 
(Ex.  XXV.  15-17):  but  on  the  return  this  was  s(Hne- 
what  abated,  for  some  of  the  Jews  married  Philis- 
tine women,  to  the  great  scandal  of  their  rulers 
(Neh.  xiii.  23,  24).  From  this  time  the  history  of 
Philistia  is  absorbed  in  the  struggles  of  the  neigh- 
boring kingdoms.  In  B.  c.  332,  Alexander  the 
Great  traversed  it  on  his  way  to  Egypt,  and  ci4>- 
tured  Gaza,  then  held  by  the  Pwsians  under  Beds, 
after  a  two  months*  siege.  In  812  the  amiieB  of 
Demetrius  Poliorcetes  and  Ptolemy  fought  in  the 
noigliborhood  of  Gaza.  In  198  Antiochus  the 
Great,  in  his  war  against  Ptolemy  Epiphaiies,  in- 
vaded PhilisUa  and  took  Gaza.  In  166  the  Pbilia- 
Hues  joined  the  Syrian  army  under  Gorgias  in  its 
iittack  on  Judaea  (1  Mace.  iO.  41).  In  148  the 
adherents  of  the  rival  kings  Dunetrius  II.  and  Al- 
exander Balas,  under  Apollonius  and  Jonathan  r»- 
ipectivdy,  contended  in  the  Philistine  plain :  Jona- 
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than  took  Ashdod,  triumph^otly  mAmtd 
and  received  Ekron  as  hb  reward  (1  Mace.  x.  9t^ 
89).  A  few  years  later  Jonathan  again  diseimtod 
into  the  plain  in  the  interests  of  Antloehna  VI., 
and  captured  Gaza  (1  Maec.  zi.  60-^).  No  fur- 
ther notiot  of  the  country  occurs  until  the  captnt 
of  Gaia  in  97  by  the  Jewish  king  AJezander  Jan- 
neus  in  his  contest  with  Latbynia  ( Joaeph.  AnL 
xiiL  13,  $  3;  B,  J  i.  4,  {2).  In  68  Pompey  an- 
nexed Philistia  to  the  provinee  of  Syria  (AmL  xiv. 
4,  §  4),  with  the  ezoe|]rikion  of  Gaca,  which  was  aa- 
signed  to  Herod  (xt.  7,  {  3),  tc^gether  with  JamniB| 
Aahdod,  and  Aahkekm,  as  appears  from  xviL  11,  f  ft. 
The  three  fast  fell  to  Sakme  after  Herod's  deirtk, 
but  Gaza  was  reannexed  to  Syria  (xrii.  11,  |§  4,  ft)u 
The  ktest  notices  of  the  Philiatines  as  a  naliaBy 
under  their  title  of  &AA^uXoi,  oecor  in  1  Haet. 
iii.-T.  The  eztensioo  of  the  name  from  the  dis- 
trict ooeupied  by  them  to  the  whob  oonntry,  under 
the  familiar  form  of  Palbbtivb,  has  already  been 
noticed  under  that  head. 

With  regard  to  the  faisUtationa  of  the  Pfaifistincs 
our  infbfDMtion  is  very  scanty.  Hie  five  chiel 
cities  had,  aa  eariy  as  the  days  of  Joshua,  consti- 
tuted themadves  mto  a  confederacy,  restricted,  how- 
ever, in  all  probability,  to  matters  of  offense  and  de- 
fense. Each  was  under  the  government  of  a  prinee 
whose  official  title  was  term  «  (Josh.  ziiL  8;  Judg. 
iii.  3,  Ac.),  and  occasionally  sdr^  (I  Sam.  xviii.  30, 
xxix.  6).  (jaaa  may  be  regarded  as  having  exer- 
cised an  hegemony  over  the  others,  for  in  the  lista  of 
the  towns  it  is  mentioned  the  first  (Joah.  ziH.  3; 
Am.  i.  7,  8),  ezcept  where  then  n  ao  espeeoU 
ground  for  giving  prominence  to  another,  as  in  the 
case  of  Ashdod  (1  Sam.  vi.  17).  Ekron  ahraya 
stands  last,  while  Ashdod,  Ashkdon,  and  Gath  in- 
terchange places.  Eaeh  town  pnssaMHid  its  own 
territory,  as  instanced  in  the  ease  of  Gath  (1  Chr. 
xviu.  1),  Ashdod  (1  Sam.  v.  6),  and  othera,  and 
eaeh  poesessed  its  dependent  towns  or  «*  daughters  *' 
(Josh.  XV.  46-47;  1  Chr.  xviii.  1;  2  Sam.  i.  90; 
Ez.  xn.  27,  57),  and  its  viUagcs  (Joah.  L  c).  In 
later  times  Gan  had  a  senate  of  five  hundred  (Jo- 
seph. AnL  xiii.  18,  §  3).  The  Philistines  appear  to 
have  been  deeply  imbued  with  superstition :  they 
carried  their  idols  with  them  on  their  campaigns 
(2  Sam.  V.  21),  and  prodaimed  their  victories  in 
their  presence  (1  Sam.  xxzi.  9).  Tliey  also  canned 
about  their  persons  charms  of  some  kind  that  had 
been  presented  before  the  idols  (2  Mace.  zii.  40) 
The  ^s  whom  they  ehiefly  worshipped  were  Da 
gon,  who  possessed  temples  both  at  Gaaa  (Jndg. 
xvi.  93)  and  at  Ashdod  (1  Sam.  v.  8-^;  1  Chr.  x. 
10;  1  Maoc.  x.  83);  Aahtaroth,  whose  temple  at 
Ashkelon  was  far-fiuned  (1  Sam.  zzzi.  lU;  Herod. 
i.  106) ;  Baal-aebub,  whoae  fime  at  Ekron  waa  con- 
sulted by  Ahaziah  (2  K.  i.  9-6);  and  Dereeto,  who 
was  honored  at  Ashkek>n  (IHod.  Sio.  iL  4),  tfaongh 
unnoticed  in  the  Bible.  Priests  and  divinen  (1 
Sam.  vi.  2)  were  attached  to  the  various  seats  of 
worship.  (The  special  authorities  for  the  histary 
of  the  Philistines  are  StariL^s  Gaaa,  BLnobel'a 
VSlkainfel ;  Movers*  Pkdmder;  and  Hitiig'a 
Urgetckichte,)  W.  U  & 
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I.  xW.  15).  Origm  ooi\jecturai  that  he  wm 
fm  iiMitfr  of  a  Christian  houaahold  which  included 
Jtt9  oUmt  penons  named  with  him.  Paeudo-Hip- 
polytus  {D€  LXX.  Apo§lolu)  makes  him  one  of  the 
/O  dtaciplee,  and  bishop  of  Sinope.  His  name  is 
fiDond  in  the  Columbarium  **  of  the  freedmen  of 
Ufia  Augusta"  at  Rome;  which  shows  that  there 
was  a  PhUologuB  connected  with  tlie  imperial  house- 
held  kt  the  time  when  it  included  many  Julias. 

W.  T.  B. 

•  PHILOMBTOR  («iAo/iWp,  nu>iker-ln:~ 
mg;  PhUotntUn^  a  surname  of  FrousMiSUS  or 
Plfllemy  VI.,  king  of  Egypt,  3  &Iacc.  If.  21. 

A. 

PHILOSOPHY.  It  is  the  object  of  the  fol- 
lowing article  to  give  some  account  ((.)  of  that  de- 
relopment  of  thought  among  tlie  .lews  which  an- 
swered to  the  phikhwpliy  of  the  West;  (11.)  of  the 
reeognition  of  the  preparatory  (prop«deutic)  office 
of  Greek  philosophy  in  relation  to  Christianity; 
(111.)  of  the  systematic  progress  of  Greek  philoso- 
phy as  forming  a  complete  whole;  and  (IV.)  of  the 
ooatact  of  Christianity  with  philosophy.  The  limits 
of  the  article  necesMrily  exclude  everything  but 
broad  statements.  Atany  points  of  great  uiterest 
must  be  passed  over  unnoticed;  and  in  a  fuller 
treatment  there  would  be  need  of  continual  excep- 
tkms  and  ezpUnationa  of  detail,  which  would  only 
ereate  confusion  in  an  outline.  The  history  of  an- 
cient philosophy  in  its  religious  aspect  has  been 
strangely  n^lecced.  Nothing,  as  far  as  we  are 
aware,  has  been  written  on  the  pre-Christian  era 
answering  to  the  clear  and  elegant  essay  of  Matter 
on  post-Christian  philosophy  {HUtoirt  de  la  Phil- 
t>90phit  'iitns  ies  mjtporU  nvtc  la  Reliykm  depui* 
tirt  Chreiiemte,  Paris,  1854).  lliere  are  useful 
hints  in  Carov^^s  Vorh'ilU  duM  Ckfitt^nthums  (.lena, 
iSol),  and  Ackermann's  D(i$  Chrioliche  im  Plato 
((lamb.  1835).  llie  tnatise  of  Denis,  fiistoire  de* 
Theories  et  dtt  Ideet  tnornUa  dam  CAfUiqxtUe 
(Paris,  1856),  is  limited  in  range  and  hardly  satis- 
iketory.  lX>ilinger*s  [Htulenthuni  u.  Jutknliium] 
Vothnlle  sti/'  OVsc'A  d  ChruOirtUAutiu  (Regeusbg. 
1857  [Kng*  trans.,  The  Otntile  and  the  Jew,  etc. 
lAMid.  186*2] )  is  comprehensive,  but  covers  too  large 
a  fitfkl.  The  brief  survey  in  De  Pressens^^s  //is/. 
dtt  troU  premief'M  Siiclt*  de  C£ijV$e  Chi'etienae 
(Paris,  1858)  [trandated  under  the  title  T/it  Jin- 
UjfiunM  htfvre  Chn'tt^  Kdin.  1862]  is  much  more 
vigOTOus,  and  on  the  whole  just.  But  no  one  seems 
to  have  apprehended  the  real  character  and  growth 
of  Greek  phikMophy  so  well  as  Zeller  (though  with 
no  ^leeial  attention  to  its  rt-latious  to  relif^on )  in 
his  history  {Die  Ph'Uomiphie  dtr  (Jriechen,  2t«  Aufl. 
[3  Thvle  in  5  Abth.]  Tiib.  1856-68),  which  for 
BiUilleiy  and  oompieteness  is  unrivaled.  [See  also 
the  literature  at  the  end  of  the  article.] 

I.  The  Philosophio  Dibcipuics  of  the  Jiwt. 

PhikMOphy,  if  we  limit  the  word  strictly  to  de- 
leribe  the  free  ponuit  of  knowledge  of  which  truth 
is  the  one  complete  end,  is  essentially  of  western 
growth.  In  the  East  the  search  after  wisdom  has 
Uways  been  connected  v-^th  practise:  it  has  re- 
maiiiied  there,  what  it  was  in  Greece  at  first,  a  part 
sf  religion.  The  history  of  the  Jews  oflers  no  ex- 
icptk»  to  this  remark:  there  is  no  Tewish  philos- 
•phy  properly  so  called.  Yet  oa  i**e  other  hand 
■mnihtiim  and  action  meet  in  truth ;  and  periiaps 
ii  moat  obrious  leaon  of  the  Old  Testament  lies 
A  tiie  gmdnal  oonstraction  of  a  livine  philosophy 
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by  foet,  and  not  by  speculation.  The  method  of 
Greece  was  to  proceed  from  life  to  God;  thr 
method  of  Israel  (so  to  speak)  was  to  proceed  from 
(jod  to  life.  The  axioms  of  one  system  are  the 
conclusions  of  the  other.  Hie  one  led  to  the  suo- 
cessive  abandonment  of  the  noblest  domains  of  sci- 
ence which  man  had  claimed  originally  as  his  own, 
till  it  left  liare  systems  of  morality;  the  other,  ui 
the  foUness  of  time,  prepared  many  to  welcome  the 
Christ  — the  Truth. 

From  what  has  been  said,  it  follows  that  the 
philosophy  of  the  Jews,  using  the  word  in  a  large 
sense,  is  to  be  sought  for  rather  in  the  progress  of 
the  natfonal  life  than  in  special  books.  These,  in- 
deed, furnish  important  illustrations  of  the  growth 
of  specuktioo,  but  the  history  is  written  more  in 
acts  than  in  thoughts.  Step  by  step  the  idea  of 
the  femily  was  raised  into  that  of  the  people;  and 
the  kingdom  furnished  the  basis  of  those  wider 
promises  which  included  all  nations  in  one  kingdom 
of  heaven.  The  social,  the  political,  the  cosmical 
relations  of  man  were  traced  out  gradually  in  rela- 
tion to  God. 

The  philosophy  of  the  Jews  is  thus  essentially  a 
moral  philosophy,  resting  on  a  definite  connection 
with  Goil.  'fbe  doctrines  of  Oeation  and  Provi- 
dence, of  an  Infinite  Dirine  Person  and  of  a  r»- 
sponsible  human  will,  which  elsewhere  form  the  ul- 
timate limits  of  speculation,  are  here  assumed  at 
the  outset  The  difiUculties  which  they  involve  are 
but  rarely  noticed.  E\'en  when  they  are  canvassed 
most  deeply,  a  mcHral  answer  drawn  fh)m  the  great 
duties  of  life  is  that  in  which  the  questioner  finds 
repose.  The  earlier  chapters  of  (jeneais  contain  an 
introduction  to  the  direct  training  of  the  people 
which  follows.  Premature  and  partial  devetopments, 
Idngdoms  based  on  godless  might,  stand  in  contrast 
with  the  slow  foundatum  of  the  Divine  polity  To 
distinguish  rightly  the  moral  principles  which  were 
successively  called  out  in  this  latter  work,  would 
be  to  write  a  history  of  Israel;  but  the  philosoph- 
ical significance  of  the  great  crises  through  which 
the  people  passed,  lies  upon  the  surface.  The  call 
of  Abraham  set  forth  at  once  the  central  lesson  of 
faith  in  the  Unseen,  on  which  all  others  were  raised. 
The  fiitlier  of  the  nation  was  first  iiohited  from  all 
natural  ties  before  he  received  the  promise:  his  heir 
was  the  son  of  his  extreme  age:  his  inheritance 
was  to  him  "  as  a  strange  land."  The  history  of 
the  patriarchs  brought  out  into  yet  clearer  light  the 
sovereignty  of  God:  the  younger  was  preferred  be- 
fore the  elder:  suflfering  prepared  the  way  for  safiety 
and  triumph.  Gud  was  seen  to  make  a  covenant 
with  man,  and  his  action  was  written  in  the  rec- 
ords of  a  chosen  family.  A  new  era  followed.  A 
nation  grew  up  in  the  presence  of  Egyptian  cul- 
ture. Persecution  united  elements  which  seem 
otherwise  to  have  been  on  the  point  of  being  ab 
sorbed  by  foreign  powers.  God  revealed  Uimsell 
now  to  the  people  in  the  wider  relations  of  Law- 
giver and  Judge.  The  solitary  dnicipline  of  the 
desert  femiliariaed  them  with  his  mi^esty  and  his 
mercy.  The  wisdom  of  £^ypt  was  hallowed  to 
new  uses.  The  promised  land  was  gained  by  the 
open  working  of  a  divine  Sovereign.  The  outlines 
of  national  ftJth  were  written  in  dafeat  and  rictory ; 
and  the  work  of  the  theocracy  ctosed.  Human 
passion  then  daimed  a  dominant  influence.  The 
people  requued  a  king  A  fixed  Temple  was  sub- 
stituted for  the  shifting  Tabernacle.  Times  ot  dia* 
ruption  and  disaster  foUowed;  and  the  voice  of  the 
prophets  decbred  the  solritiial  "itt^ning  of  the  kln^- 
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Tk.  the  midst  of  sorrow  aud  defeat  and  dceo- 
atloD,  the  horizon  of  hope  was  extended.  The 
dngdom  which  man  had  preniatarely  founded  was 
leen  to  he  the  image  of  a  nobler  (^lungdom  of 
God/*  The  nation  learned  its  connection  with 
»*  all  the  kindred  of  the  earth."  The  Captivity 
x>nfinned  the  lesson,  and  after  it  the  Dispersion, 
llio  moral  effects  of  these,  and  the  influence  which 
Persian,  Greelc,  and  Roman,  the  inheritors  of  all 
the  wisdom  of  the  East  and  West,  exercised  upon 
the  Jews,  have  heen  elsewhere  noticed.  [Cykus; 
DiSTEitaiON.]  The  divine  discipline  closed  before 
the  special  human  discipline  began.  The  personal 
reUtions  of  God  to  the  individual,  the  family,  the 
nation,  mankind,  were  established  in  iiief&ceable  his- 
tory, and  then  other  truths  were  brought  into  har- 
mony with  these  in  the  long  period  of  silence  which 
separates  the  two  Testamenta.  But  the  harmony 
was  not  always  perfect.  Two  par^  forms  of  re- 
ligious philosophy  arose.  On  the  one  side  the  pre- 
dominance of  the  Peruan  element  gave  rise  to  the 
Kabbala:  on  the  other  the  predominance  of  the 
Greek  element  issued  in  Alexandrine  theosophy. 

Before  these  one  sided  developments  of  the  truth 
were  made,  the  fundamental  ideas  of  the  Divhie 
government  found  expression  in  words  as  well  as  in 
life.  The  Psalms,  which,  among  the  other  infinite 
lessons  which  they  convey,  give  a  deep  insight  into 
the  need  of  a  personal  apprehension  of  truth,  every- 
where declare  the  absolute  sovereignty  of  God  over 
the  material  and  moral  worlds,  'llie  classical 
scholar  cannot  fiul  to  be  struck  with  the  frequency 
of  natural  imagery,  and  with  the  close  connection 
which  is  assumed  to  exist  between  man  aud  nature 
as  parts  of  one  vast  Order.  The  control  of  all  the 
elements  by  One  AU-wise  Governor,  standing  out 
in  clear  contrast  with  the  deification  of  isolated  ob- 
jects, is  no  leas  essentially  characteristic  of  Hebrew 
ss  distinguished  from  Greek  thought.  In  the  worid 
of  action  Providence  stands  over  against  fate,  the 
universal  kingdom  against  the  individual  state,  the 
true  and  the  right  against  the  beautiful.  Pure 
speculation  may  find  little  scope,  but  speculation 
(l^ided  by  these  great  laws  will  ne\er  cease  to  af- 
fect most  deeply  the  intellectual  culture  of  men. 
(Compare  especially  Ps.  viii.,  xix.,  xxix. ;  1.,  Ixv., 
Ixviii.;  Ixxvii.,  bcxviii.,  Ixxxix.:  xcv.,  xcvii.,  civ.; 
cvi.,  cxxxvi.,  cxlvii.,  etc.  It  will  be  seen  that  the 
same  character  is  found  in  Psalms  of  every  date. ) 
For  a  late  and  very  remarkable  development  of  this 
phlloflophy  of  Nature  see  the  article  Book  op 
lijiocH  [vol.  i.  p.  738  ff.] ;  DiUmann,  Da*  B,  He- 
noch ^  xiv.  XV. 

One  roan  above  all  is  distinguished  among  the 
Jews  as  *<  the  vrise  man.*'  The  description  which 
is  giTen  of  his  writings  serves  as  a  commentary  on 
the  national  view  of  philosophy.  "  And  Solomon's 
wisdom  excelled  the  wisdom  of  all  the  children  of 
the  east  country  and  all  the  wisdom  of  Egypt.  .  .  . 
And  he  spake  three  thousand  proverbs;  and  his 
songs  were  a  thousand  and  five.  And  he  spake  of 
trees,  from  the  cedar  that  is  in  Lebanon  even  unto 
the  hyssop  that  springeth  out  of  the  wall :  he  spake 
also  of  beasts,  and  of  fowl,  and  of  creeping  things, 
and  of  fishes  *'  (1  K.  iv.  30-33).  llie  lesson  of 
eractical  duty,  the  full  utterance  of  **a  large 
keart  *'  (t^.  20),  the  careful  study  of  God's  crea- 
lores:  this  is  the  sum  of  wisdom.  Yet  in  fact  the 
ery  {Hectical  aira  of  this  philosophy  leads  to  the 
mlation  of  the  most  sublime  truth.  Wisdom  was 
^miially  felt  to  be  a  Person,  throned  by  God,  and 
■oAiing  OQDvcne  with  men  (Pror.  viii.).    She  was 
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seen  to  stand  In  open  enmity  with  « tk  '^nagt 
woman,"  who  sought  to  dnw  them  aside  by  sen- 
suous attractions;  and  thos  a  new  step  was  made 
towards  the  central  doctrine  of  Christianity  —  the 
Incarnation  of  the  Word. 

Two  books  of  the  Bible,  Job  and  Eodeaaslci, 
of  which  the  hitter  at  any  rate  belongs  to  the  period 
of  the  ckMe  of  the  kingdom,  approach  more  nearly 
than  any  others  to  the  type  of  philoai.phieal  dis- 
cussions. But  in  both  the  problem  is  nionl  and 
not  metaphysicaL  'Ilie  one  deals  with  the  evils 
which  afflict  '*  the  perfect  and  upright; "  the  other 
with  the  vanity  of  all  the  pursuits  aud  pleasurta 
of  earth.  In  the  one  wn  are  led  foi  an  answer  U* 
a  vision  of  ** the  enemy  "  to  whori  a  partial  and 
temporary  power  over  man  is  conceded  (Job 
6-13);  in  the  other  to  that  great  fiitare  when 
*'  God  shall  bring  every  work  to  judgment "  (Eed 
xii.  14).  Hie  method  of  mquir}'  is  in  both  esMi 
abmpt  and  irregular.  One  clew  after  another  ii 
followed  out,  and  at  length  abandoned:  and  the 
final  solution  is  obtained,  not  by  a  consecutiTe 
process  of  reason,  but  by  an  autlioritative  utter- 
ance, which  feith  welcomes  ss  the  truth,  towards 
which  all  partial  efibrts  had  tended.  (Compare 
Maurice,  Moral  and  MeUtphytieal  Philotophy^  fint 
edition.) 

The  Captirity  necessarily  exercised  a  profomid 
influence  upon  Jewish  thought.  [Comp.  Cyrus, 
vol.  i.  p.  527.]  The  teaching  of  Penda  seems  in 
have  been  designed  to  supply  important  elements 
in  the  education  of  the  chosen  people.  But  it  did 
yet  more  than  this,  llie  imagery  of  Ezekiel  (chap, 
i.)  gave  an  apparent  sanction  to  a  new  form  of 
mystical  speculation.  It  is  uncertain  at  what  date 
this  earliest  Kabbala  (».  e.  Tradition)  received  a 
definite  form ;  but  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the 
two  great  dirisions  of  which  it  is  composed,  **  the 
chariot"  {AfercabnM,  Ex.  i.)  and  "the  Creation** 
{BereikUh,  Gen.  1.),  found  a  wide  devetopment 
before  the  Christian  era.  The  first  dealt  with  the 
manifestation  of  God  in  Himself;  the  second  with 
his  manifestation  in  Nature;  and  as  the  doctrine 
was  handed  down  orally,  it  received  naturally,  both 
from  its  extent  and  form,  great  additions  from 
foreign  sources.  On  the  one  side  it  was  open  to 
the  Persian  doctrine  of  emanation,  on  the  other  to 
the  Christian  doctrine  of  the  Incarnation ;  and  the 
tradition  was  deeply  impressed  by  both  before  it 
was  first  committed  to  writing  in  the  seventh  or 
eighth  century.  At  present  the  original  sources 
for  the  teaching  of  tiie  Kabbala  are  the  Sfpier 
Jtizirahj  or  Book  of  Oeation,  and  the  Sfpher  ka- 
Zohnvy  or  Book  of  Splendor.  Hie  former  of  these 
dates  in  its  present  form  from  the  eighth,  and  the 
latter  from  the  thirteenth  century  (Zunx,  O'oUeMd, 
Vortr.  d,  Judtn^  p.  165;  Jelling,  Mvtts  hen 
Schemiob  de  Lean,  Leipsic,  1851).  Both  are  baaed 
upon  a  system  of  Pantheism.  In  the  Book  of 
Creation  the  Cabbalistic  ideas  are  given  in  their 
simplest  form,  and  ofiin*  some  points  of  comparison 
with  the  system  of  the  Pythi^reans.  The  book 
begins  with  an  enumeraticHi  of  the  thirty- two  ways 
of  wisdom  seen  in  the  constitution  of  the  worid, 
and  the  analysis  of  this  number  ia  supposed  to  eoiH 
tain  the  key  to  the  mysteries  of  nature.  Iht 
primary;  dirision  is  into  lO-f-22.  Hie  noubcf 
10  represents  the  ten  Sepkii'otk  (figures),  whidi 
answer  to  the  ideal  worid ;  82,  on  the  other  Itan^ 
the  number  of  the  Hebrew  alphabet,  answen  to  tlM 
worid  of  objects;  the  ob|ect  being  rehled  to  IIn 
idea  as  a  word,  formed  of  ktteia,  to  a 
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Ifpniy-tivu  agsin  is  equal  to  3  4-  7  -f-  18;  and 
Mwh  0^  then  Dumben,  which  oonstantlj  recur  iu 
the  O.  T.  Scripturei,  is  invested  with  a  peculiar 
meaning.  Generally  the  fundamental  conoeptions 
of  the  book  maj  be  thus  reprewnted.  The  ulti- 
mate Being  is  Divine  Wisdom  ( Chocmnhy  'Xo^ia)- 
Hie  universe  is  originallj  a  harmonious  thought  of 
Wisdom  (Number,  Stphirah)\  and  the  thought  is 
afterwards  expressed  in  letters,  which  form,  as 
words,  the  germ  of  things.  Man,  with  his  twofold 
nature,  thus  represents  in  some  senne  the  whole 
ttnivefse.  He  is  the  Microcosm,  in  which  the  body 
fbthes  and  veils  the  soul,  as  the  phenomenal  world 
f eils  the  spirit  of  (>  ad.  It  is  impossible  to  follow 
tut  here  Uie  details  of  this  system,  and  its  develop- 
ment in  Zohar;  but  it  is  obvious  how  great  an  in- 
flueoee  it  must  have  eiereised  on  the  interpretation 
of  Scripture.  The  calculation  of  the  numerical 
worth  c/[  words  (eorop.  Rev.  xiii.  18;  Gtmairia, 
Buxtorf,  Lex.  Rabb,  p.  446),  tlie  resolution  of  words 
into  initial  letters  of  new  words  (Notarieoiij  Bux- 
Unf,  1839).  and  the  transposition  or  interchange 
of  letters  ( TVimmiA),  were  used  to  obtain  the  Inner 
meaning  of  the  text;  and  these  practices  have  con- 
tinued to  affect  modern  exegesis  (Lutterbeck,  Neu- 
tuL  Lfhrbegriff,  i.  223-254;  Reuss,  Knbbaln,  in 
Hersog*B  EtirykUip.  ;  Joel,  Dit  RtUf/.-PhiL  d. 
Zohar ^  1849;  Jcllinek,ss  above;  Westoott,  Introd, 
to  Goipeit,  pp.  131-134;  Franck,  L't  KabbaU^ 
1843;  Old  Tkstaxbkt,  B  §  1). 

The  contact  of  the  Jews  with  Persia  thus  gave 
rise  to  a  traditional  mysticism.  Their  contact  with 
Greece  was  maiked  by  the  rise  of  dlsUnct  sects. 
In  the  third  oentury  b.  o.  the  great  doctor  Antig- 
onus  of  Socho  bean  a  Greek  name,  and  popular 
belief  pointed  to  him  as  the  teacher  of  Sadoc  and 
Boethus,  the  supposed  founders  of  Jewish  ration- 
alism. At  any  rate,  we  may  date  from  this  time 
the  twofoM  division  of  Jewish  speculation  which 
eorresponds  to  the  chief  tendencies  of  practical 
phikMophv.  The  Sadducees  appesr  ss  the  sup- 
porters of  human  freedom  in  its  widest  scope;  the 
Pharisees  or  n  religious  Stoicism.  At  a  later  time 
ihe  cycle  of  doctrine  was  completed,  when  by  a 
natural  reactran  the  Essenes  established  a  mystic 
Asceticism.  The  oharacteristics  of  these  seets  are 
noticed  elsewhere.  It  is  enough  now  to  point  out 
the  position  which  they  occupy  in  the  history  of 
Judaism  (comp.  Inintd.  to  GoipeU,  pp.  6(MS6). 
At  a  later  period  the  Fourth  Book  of  Macca- 
BKBS  (q.  ▼.)  is  a  very  interesting  example  of  Jew- 
ish moral  (Stoic)  teaching. 

Tioit  conception  of  wisdom  which  appean  in  the 
Book  of  Proverbs  was  elabonted  with  greater  detail 
afterwards  [Wisdom  of  Solomon],  both  in  Pal- 
estine [KccLKsxABTicus]  and  in  Egypt;  but  the 
doetrine  of  the  Word  is  of  greater  specuJative  in- 
terest. Both  doctrines,  indeed,  sprang  ftom  the 
same  cause,  and  indicate  the  desire  to  find  some 
mediating  power  between  Qod  and  the  world,  and 
to  remove  the  direct  appesranoe  and  action  of  God 
from  a  material  sphere.  The  personification  of 
Wisdom  represents  only  a  secondary  powo-  in  rela- 
tkm  to  God;  the  I/>gos,  in  the  double  sense  of 
Resson  OJyos  MtdB^ros)  and  Word  iK6yot  vpo- 
pvput^s^U  hoth  in  reUtion  to  God  and  in  relation 
to  the  universe.  The  first  use  of  the  term  Word 
lifcmro),  based  upon  the  common  formula  ol  the 
frepbete,  is  'n  the  Tkixum  of  Onkefos  (first  cent, 
t.  a),  in  which  ^  the  Word  of  Qod  "  is  commonly 
«beliiiit«d  for  God  in  his  immediate,  personal 
with  nso  (Inimd.  to  GotpeU,  p.  137); 
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aH  it  is  probable  that  round  this  tradi  JonU  raa- 
dering  a  fuller  doctrine  grew  up.  But  there  is  • 
clear  diflference  between  the  idea  of  the  Word  then 
prevalent  in  Pslestine  and  that  current  at  Alex- 
andria. In  Palestine  the  Word  appean  as  the 
outward  mediator  between  God  and  man,  like  the 
Angel  of  the  Covenant;  at  Alexandria  it  appean 
as  the  spiritual  connection  which  opens  the  way  to 
revelation.  The  prefoce  to  St.  John's  Gospel  in- 
cludes the  element  of  truth  in  both.  In  the  Greek 
apocryphal  books  there  is  no  mention  of  the  Word 
(yet  comp.  Wisd.  xviU.  16).  For  the  Alexandrine 
teaching  it  is  necessary  to  look  alone  to  Pbik)  {car, 
B.  G.  20  —  A.  D.  60);  and  the  ambiguity  in  the 
meaning  of  the  Greek  term,  which  has  been  already 
noticed,  produces  the  greatest  conftisiou  in  his 
treatment  of  the  subject.  In  Philo  hmguage  d9m- 
Ineen  over  thought.  He  has  no  one  ckar  and 
consistent  view  of  the  Logos.  At  tunes  he  assigns 
to  it  divine  attributes  and  personal  action;  and 
then  again  he  afiirms  decidedly  the  absolute  indi- 
visibility of  the  divine  nature.  The  tendency  of 
his  teaching  is  to  lesd  to  the  conception  of  a  two- 
fold personality  in  the  Godhead,  though  he  shrinks 
from  the  recognition  of  such  a  doctrine  {D«  Men- 
arch.  §  6;  />e  Somn.  §  37;  Quod,  det.  poL  itu,  f 
24;  De  Somn,  §  89,  Ac.).  Above  all,  his  idea  of 
the  Logos  was  wholly  disconnected  from  all  Messi- 
anic hopes,  and  was  rather  the  phifoeophic  sub- 
stitute for  them.  {Inttxtd,  to  GotpeU,  pp.  138-141 ; 
DHhne,  J&d,'Akx,  RtUg.-PhUot.  1834;  Gfriirar, 
Philtty  ete.  1835;  Domer,  Die  Lehre  v.  d,  Pfrmm 
Chisti,  i.  23  fir.,  Lticke,  Camm,  L  207  [272,  8« 
Aufl.],  who  gives  an  account  of  the  earlier  litera- 
ture.)   [Word,  Thk.  Amer.  ed.] 

•  On  PhUo's  idea  of  the  Logos  see  also  Kefor- 
stein,  Phiiu'i  Ldire  run  dem  gOttL  MUtUwtten, 
Leips.  1846;  Niedner,  De  SuUutentia  r^  Beif^ 
\iytf  <*pud  Phiiimem  Jvdaeum  el  Joatmem  J^poeL, 
triiia,  in  his  Ztiitehr  f.  d.  hist,  TheoL,  1849, 
Heft  3;  Norton's  Statement  o/Beatone,  etc.,  3d 
ed.  (Bost  1856),  pp.  807-349;  Jowett,  SL  Paul  ana 
Philo,  in  his  EpietUi  of  St.  Paul,  ete.  8d  ed., 
Lond.  1859,  i.  448  ff. ;  Zeller,  Pkilot,  der  Gri^chtm, 
Bd.  iu.  Abth.  2.  A. 

11.  The  PATRumo  RBoooNTrxoir  or  trs  Pbo- 
p.«dkutic  Office  of  Greek  Philosopiit. 

The  divine  discipline  of  the  Jews  was,  ss  has 
been  seen,  in  nature  essentially  moroL  The  lessons 
which  it  was  designed  to  tesich  were  embodied  in 
the  (amily  and  the  nation.  Yet  this  was  not  in  . 
itself  a  complete  discipline  of  our  nature.  The 
reason,  no  less  than  the  will  and  the  affections,  had 
an  office  to  discharge  in  invpsring  man  for  the 
Incarnation.  The  process  and  the  bsue  in  the  two 
cases  were  widely  diflbrent,  but  they  were  in  some 
sense  complementary.  Even  in  time  this  relation 
holds  good.  The  dirine  kingdom  of  the  Jews  was 
just  overthrown  when  free  speculation  arose  in  tlie 
Ionian  cofonies  of  Asia.  The  teaching  of  the  huit 
prophet  neariy  synchronhEed  with  the  death  of 
Sooates.  All  other  differences  between  the  disci 
pline  of  reason  and  that  of  revelation  are  implicitly 
included  in  their  fundamental  diflerence  of  method. 
In  the  one,  man  boldly  sspired  at  once  to  God,  in 
the  other,  (iod  disclosed  Himself  gradually  to  man . 
Philosophy  failed  as  a  religfous  teacher  praotieaUy 
(Rom.  i.  21.  22),  but  it  bore  noble  witness  to  an 
inward  kw  vRom.  ii.  14,  15).  It  laid  opso  hi* 
stinctire  wanto  which  it  oonld  not  saliaiy.  It 
cleared  away  error,  when  it  ooukl  not  foond  tnlK 
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It  twajod  the  foremost  miDcU  of  a  natioOf  when  it 
left  the  lUMS  without  hope.  In  its  pureet  and 
gnndeat  fonne  it  wu  "a  echoolmifter  to  bring 
men  to  Cliriet  *'  (Clem.  Alex.  Strom.  I  §  88). 

This  function  of  ancient  philosophy  is  distinctly 
reeognized  by  many  of  the  greatest  of  the  fathers. 
The  principle  which  is  involved  in  the  doctrine  of 
Justin  Mart)T  on  <*the  Seminal  Word**  finds  a 
clear  and  s}  steroatie  expression  in  Clement  of  Alex- 
andria. (Conip.  Redepenning,  Ongentt^  i.  487- 
439. )  "  Every  nee  of  men  participated  in  the 
Word.  And  they  who  lived  with  the  Word  were 
Christiansi  even  if  they  were  held  to  be  godless 
{$B€oi)i  as  lor  example,  among  the  Greeks,  Socrates 
and  Uiimclitus,  and  those  like  them  *'  (Just.  Mart 
Ap,  1.  46;  oomp.  Ap.  i.  6,  28;  and  ii.  10,  13). 
"  Philosophy,*'  says  Clement,  *'  before  the  coming 
of  the  Lord,  was  necessary  to  Greeks  for  righteous- 
oess;  and  now  it  proves  useAil  for  godliness,  b^ng 
in  some  sort  a  preliminary  discipline  (vpowcuScta 
rtf  olvaj  for  those  who  reap  the  fruits  or  the  faith 

through  demonstration Perhaps  we 

may  say  that  it  was  given  to  the  Greeks  with  this 
special  object  (wpoi77ov/x^K»r)i  for  it  brought 
{htcuhay^y^t)  the  Greek  nation  to  Christ,  as  the 
Law  brougnt  the  Hebrews"  (C^em.  Alex.  Strcm. 
i.  5,  $  28;  oomp.  9,  $  43,  and  16,  §  80).  In  this 
sense  he  does  not  scruple  to  say  that  "  Philosophy 
was  given  as  a  peculiar  testanient  (fiiatf^mfv)  to 
the  Greeks,  as  forming  the  basis  of  the  Christian 
philieophy*'  {Strotn.  vi.  8,  §  67;  comp.  5,  §  41). 
Origen,  himself  a  pupil  of  Ammonius  Saccas,  speaks 
with  less  precision  as  to  the  educational  power  of 
philosophy,  hut  his  whole  works  bear  witness  to  its 
influence.  'I'he  truths  which  philosophers  taught, 
he  says,  refiming  to  the  words  of  St.  Paul,  were 
horn  (lod,  for  "  God  manifested  these  to  them,  and 
all  things  that  have  been  nobly  said  "  (c.  Ceii.  vi. 
3;  PhUue.  p.  15).  Augustine,  while  depreciating 
the  claims  of  the  great  Gentile  teachers,  allows  that 
"  some  of  them  made  great  discoveries,  so  far  as 
tb  )y  received  help  from  Heaven,  while  they  erred 
as  far  as  they  were  hindered  by  human  frailty " 
(Aug.  De  Civ.  ii.  7;  oomp.  De  Doetr.  Chr.  ii.  18). 
They  had,  as  he  elsewhere  says,  a  distant  vision 
of  the  truth,  and  learnt  from  the  teaching  of  nature 
what  prophets  learnt  from  the  Spirit  (5eiiR.  Ixviii. 
3,  cxl.  etc.). 

But  while  many  thus  recognissed  hi  philosophy 
the  free  witness  of  the  Word  speaking  among  men, 
the  same  writers  in  other  places  sought  to  explain 
the  partial  harmony  of  philosophy  and  revehition 
by  an  original  connection  of  the  two.  This  at- 
tempt, which  in  the  light  of  a  clearer  criticism  is 
seen  to  be  essentially  fhiitless  and  even  suicidal, 
was  at  least  more  plausible  in  the  first  centuries. 
A  multitude  of  vrritings  were  then  current  bearing 
the  names  of  the  Sibyl  or  Hystaspes,  which  were 
obviously  based  on  the  0.  T.  Scriptures,  and  as 
long  as  they  were  received  as  genidDe  it  was  im- 
possible to  doubt  that  Jewish  doctrines  were  spread 
in  the  West  before  the  rise  of  philosophy.  And  on 
the  other  hand,  when  the  Fathers  ridicule  with  the 
bitterest  scorn  the  contradictions  and  errors  of 
philosophers,  it  roust  be  remembered  that  they 
spoke  often  finesh  f^m  a  conflict  with  degenerate 
^fiessors  of  systems  which  had  long  lost  all  real 
ife.  Some,  indeed,  there  were,  chiefly  among  the 
LA*ins,  who  consistently  inveighed  against  phi 
ViM^phy.  But  even  1  ertuUian,  who  is  among  its 
Vrnest  adversaries,  allows  that  at  times  the  phi- 
oscphers  hi^  upon  truth  by  a  happy  chance  or 
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blind  good  foitmie,  and  yet  more  by  that  « ; 
feeling  with  which  God  waa  pleased  to  eodov  the 
soul "  (Tert.  />e  .^n.  c  2).  The  use  which  wu 
made  dF  heathen  speriilatAnn  by  heretical  wiitcn 
was  one  great  cause  of  its  disparagement  by  their 
catholic  antagonists.  Irenaeus  endeavors  to  reduee 
the  Gnostic  teachers  to  a  dilemma:  either  the 
pbikMophers  with  whom  they  aigued  knew  the 
truth  or  they  did  not;  if  they  did,  the  Ineama- 
Uon  was  superfluous;  if  they  did  not,  whence 
comes  the  agreement  of  the  true  and  the  fabe? 
{Ado.  n<BT.  ii.  14,  7).  Hippolytus  follow*  oot 
the  connection  of  diflerent  sects  with  eaiiaer  teach- 
ers in  elaborate  detaiL  Teitullian,  with  ehaiac- 
teristie  energy,  declares  that  ^  Philosophy  fur- 
nishes the  arms  and  the  subjects  of  heresy.  Whal 
(he  asks)  has  Athens  in  eommon  with  Jenualeco? 
the  Academy  with  the  Church  ?  heretics  with 
Christians?  Our  training  is  from  the  Porch  of 
Solomon.  ...  Let  those  look  to  it  who 
bring  forward  a  Stoic,  a  Platonic,  a  dialectic  Chris- 
tianity. We  have  no  need  erf  curious  inquiries 
after  the  coming  of  Christ  Jesus,  nor  of  investi- 
gation after  the  Gospel "  ( Teri.  Dt  Pi-aacr.  Bar, 
c.  7). 

This  variety  of  judgment  in  the  heat  of  eontro 
versy  was  inevitaUe.  The  full  importance  of  the 
history  of  ancient  philosophy  was  then  first  seen 
when  all  rivalry  was  over,  and  it  became  posnble 
to  contemplate  it  as  a  whole,  animated  by  a  great 
law,  often  trembling  on  the  veige  of  Truth,  and 
sometimes  by  a  "  bold  venture  **  claiming  the  heri- 
tage of  fiuth.  Yet  even  now  the  relationa  of  the 
'*  two  old  covenants  **  —  Philosophy  and  the  He- 
brew Scriptures  —  to  use  the  language  of  Oemcbt 
—  have  been  traced  only  imperiiwtly.  What  has 
been  done  may  encourage  labor,  but  it  does  not 
supersede  it.  In  the  pOTtiooes  of  eastern  churehea 
Pythagoraa  and  Plato  are  pictured  among  tliose 
who  prepared  the  way  for  Christianity  (Stanley, 
p.  41 ) ;  but  in  the  West,  Sibyls  and  not  phikMophers 
are  the  chosen  representatives  of  the  divine  dement 
in  Gentile  teaching. 

III.  Thr  Dbvelopmekt  op  Grkrk  Philos- 
ophy. 

The  complete  fitnea  of  Greek  phikaophy  to  per- 
form this  propeedeutio  office  for  Christianity,  as  an 
exhaustive  effort  of  reason  to  solve  the  great  prob- 
lems of  lieing,  must  be  apparent  after  a  detailed 
study  of  its  progrc—  and  consummation ;  and  even 
the  simplest  outline  of  its  history  cannot  fiul  to 
preserve  the  leading  traits  of  the  natural  (or  even 
necessary)  kw  by  which  its  devefepment  waa  gov- 
erned. 

The  \-arious  attempts  which  have  been  made 
to  derive  western  philosophy  from  eastern  aoaiQea 
have  signally  failed.  The  external  evidenoe  in  la- 
vor  of  this  opinion  is  wholly  insufficient  to  establish 
it  (Uitter,  Gt$ch.  d.  PkiL  I  159,  Ao.;  TlurlwaU, 
HitL  of  Gr.  ii.  130;  Zdler,  Geach.  d,  PkU.  d, 
Gr.echen^  i.  18-34 ;  Max  MUUer,  On  Langunge, 
84  nnte\  and  on  internal  grounds  it  is  most  im- 
probalile.  It  is  true  that  in  some  degree  the  char- 
acter of  Greek  speculation  may  have  been  influeneed, 
at  least  in  its  earliest  stages,  by  reUgioaa  ideaa 
which  were  originally  introduced  tnm  the  E«Bt« 
but  this  indhwit  influence  does  not  afiect  the  ib^ 
originalityofthegreatGredc  teachers.  Thespiricef 
puvi  philosophy  is  (as  has  been  already  seen )  wholly 
alkn  from  eastera  thoo^t;  and  it  waa 
tively  bte  when  even  a  Qrsak  vsntorsd  to 
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jkbMophy  from  religion.  But  ic  Gtttet  the  wpam-j 
ttoD,  when  it  WM  oiice  eflbcted,  remained  ewsntiiiUT  I 
oompleiei  The  opinions  of  the  ancieot  philoeophen 
might  or  might  not  be  outwardly  reooneikble 
with  the  popular  bith;  but  philoeophy  and  fiiith 
«we  independent.  The  Tery  value  of  Greek 
teaehing  lies  in  he  &ct  that  it  was,  ss  far  as  is 
possible,  a  result  of  simple  reason,  or,  if  fidth  asserts 
its  prerogative,  the  distinction  is  sharply  marked. 
In  this  we  have  a  reoonl  of  the  power  and  weakness 
af  the  human  mind  written  at  onoe  on  the  grandest 
seale  and  in  the  fairest  ebaraeters. 

Of  the  various  classifications  of  the  Greek  schools 
whkh  have  been  proposed,  the  simplest  and  truest 
sesnii  to  be  that  which  divides  the  history  of  phil- 
osophy into  three  great  periods,  the  first  reaching 
lo  the  era  of  the  Sophists,  the  next  to  the  death  of 
Aristotle,  the  third  to  the  Christian  era.  In  the 
first  period  the  world  objectively  is  the  great  centre 
of  inquiry;  in  the  second,  the  "  ideas'  of  things, 
trath,  and  being;  in  the  third,  the  chief  interest  of 
phUoeophy  falls  back  upon  the  prsctical  conduct  of 
nfe.  Successive  systems  overlap  each  other,  both 
in  time  and  subjects  of  speculation,  but  broadly 
the  sequence  which  has  been  indicated  will  hold 
good  (Zeller,  Die  Philutophie  der  Griechen,  i. 
Ill,  Ac.).  After  the  Christian  era  philosophy 
eeaaad  to  have  any  true  vitality  in  Greece,  but  it 
made  fresh  eflbrts  to  meet  the  changed  conditions 
of  life  at  Alexandria  and  Home.  At  Alexandria 
Pktonism  was  vivified  by  the  spirit  of  oriental 
rayitiobm,  and  afterwards  of  Christianity;  at 
Rmm  Stoicism  was  united  with  the  rigorous  vir- 
toes  of  active  life.  Each  of  these  great  divisions 
most  be  passed  in  rapid  reriew. 

1.  The  prt-SocnUic  SchooU.  ~  The  first  Greek 
phikMophy  was  little  more  than  an  attempt  to  fol- 
low out  in  thought  the  mythic  cosmogonies  of 
sariier  poets.  Gndiudly  the  depth  and  variety  of 
the  problems  included  in  the  idea  of  a  cosmogony 
beesime  apparent,  and,  after  each  dew  had  been 
fiaUowed  out,  the  period  ended  in  the  negative 
Isaehing  of  the  Sophists.  The  questions  of  crea- 
tion, of  the  immediate  relation  of  mind  and  matter, 
wen  pronounced  in  fact,  if  not  in  word,  insoluble, 
%ad  speeuktion  was  turned  into  a  new  direction. 

What  is  the  one  permanent  element  which  un* 
■Ues  the  changing  forms  of  tilings?  this  was 
tne  primary  inquiry  to  which  the  fame  school  en- 
deavored to  find  an  answer.  Thalks  (cir.  b.  c 
610-635),  following,  as  it  seems,  the  geneak>gy  of 
Hesiod,  pointed  to  moisture  (water)  as  the  one 
Sonne  and  supporter  of  life.  Anaximbnbs  (cir. 
B.  o.  MHM80)  substituted  air  for  water,  as  the  more 
subtle  and  all-pervading  element;  but  equally  with 
Thales  he  ne^eeted  all  consideration  cf  the  force 
whioh  might  be  supposed  to  modify  the  one  primal 
substance.  At  a  much  later  date  (cir.  b.  c.  450) 
DiDOmrss  of  Apollonia,  to  meet  this  difficulty, 
represented  this  elementary  "air'*  as  endowed 
with  intelligence  (k^ctis  ),  but  even  he  makes  no 
distinction  between  the  material  and  the  intelligent. 
The  atomio  theory  of  DKMocRrrus  (cir.  b.  c. 
160-957),  which  stands  in  cloee  connection  with 
this  form  of  lonie  teaohintt,  ofTered  another  and 
more  plausible  solution.  The  motion  of  his  atoms 
faidoded  the  actbn  of  «orce,  but  he  wholly  omitted 
to  account  for  its  source.  Meanwhile  another 
mode  wf  specnfaiUon  hful  arisen  in  the  %%me  «hool. 
b  place  of  one  definite  element  An.vxim.wdbrj 
'B  c.  610-547)  sugi^eafeed  the  unlimited  (re  Aret- 
«r)  M  the  adofiiate  origin  of  all  spedal  exislen- 
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^Vnd  somewhat  mora  than  ■  cehtury  hilar 
AjrAXAGORAS  summed  up  the  result  ot  such  a 
line  of  speeuhition  :  "  AU  things  were  together; 
then  miud  {yovt)  came  and  disposed  them  in 
order  '*  (liiog.  Laert.  ii.  6).  Thus  we  are  left  face 
to  face  with  an  ultimate  dualism. 

The  EUtUic  school  started  from  an  opposite  point 
of  view.  Thales  saw  moisture  present  in  material 
things,  and  pronounced  ttiis  to  be  their  funda- 
mental principle:  Xknophaxes  {m,  b.  c.  530- 
50)  '*  k)oked  up  to  the  whole  heaven  and  said  thai 
the  One  is  God  "  (Arist.  Met,  i.  5,  rh  (v  c7iW  fiiat 
rhv  B96vh  "  Thales  saw  gods  in  all  things:  Xen* 
ophaoes  saw  all  things  in  God  **  (Thiriwall,  Hid, 
of  Gt\  ii.  136).  Th^  which  is,  according  to  Xen- 
ophanes,  must  be  one,  eternal,  infinite,  immovable^ 
unchangeable.  Parmbmidks  of  Elea  (b.  c-  5U0) 
substituted  abstract  <'  being  '*  for  '» God  "  in  tbe 
system  of  Xenophanes,  and  distuiguisbed  with  pi^ 
cision  the  functions  of  sense  and  reason.  Senai 
teaches  us  of  "  the  many,"  the  fidse  (phenomena): 
Keason  of  "the  one,"  the  true  (the  abeoluteX 
Zbno  9f  Elea  (dr.  b.  c.  450)  developed  with  log- 
ical ingenuity  the  contradictions  involved  in  our 
perceptions  of  things  (in  the  idea  of  mutiun^  for 
instance),  and  thus  formally  prepared  the  way  for 
skepUdsm.  If  the  one  alone  w,  the  phenomenal 
work)  is  an  illusion.  The  sublime  aspiration  of 
Xenophanes,  when  followed  out  legitimately  to  its 
consequences,  ended  in  blank  negation. 

The  teachuig  of  Hebaclitus  (b.  c.  500)  ofien 
a  complete  contrast  to  that  of  the  Eleaties,  sad 
stands  far  in  advance  of  the  earlier  Ionic  school, 
with  which  he  is  historically  connected.  So  for 
from  contrasting  the  existent  and  the  phenomenal, 
he  boldly  identified  being  with  change.  **  Then 
ever  was,  and  is,  and  shall  be,  an  ever-living  fire, 
unceasingly  kindled  and  extinguished  in  due 
ure**  {ktrr6fAfvw  /i4rpa  icol  krocfi€wif6fui 
fi^pa,  Clem.  Alex.  Strom,  v.  14,  §  105).  Rest 
and  continuanee  is  death.  That  wiiicb  is  is  the  in* 
stantaneous  bafamoe  of  contending  powers  (Diog. 
Ijueei.  ix.  7,  did  r^s  iimrrunpofiriii  ^pju<^ai  rk 
6yTa)*  Creation  is  the  pUiy  of  the  Creator. 
Everywhere,  as  for  as  his  opinions  can  be  grasped, 
Heraclitus  makes  noble  **  guesses  at  truth ;  **  yet  he 
leaves  **fote"  {tifiap/itrfi)  ss  the  supreme  creator 
(Stob.  EcL  i.  p.  59,  ap.  Ritter  A  l^fer,  §  42). 
The  cjdes  of  life  and  death  run  on  by  its  law.  It 
may  hare  been  by  a  natural  reaction  that  from 
these  wider  speculations  he  turned  hu  thoughts  in- 
wards. **  I  investigated  mysdf,"  he  says,  with 
consdous  pride  (Plut.  adv.  Col.  1118,  c);  and  in 
this  respect  he  foreshadows  the  teaching  of  Socrates, 
as  Zeno  did  that  of  the  Sophists. 

The  philosophy  of  Pytra€M>rab  (cir.  b.  a  810> 
510)  is  subordinate  in  interest  to  his  social  and 
political  theories,  though  it  supplies  a  link  in  the 
course  of  speculation ;  othen  had  kbored  to  trace 
a  unity  in  the  world  in  the  presence  of  one  under 
lying  element  or  in  the  idea  of  a  whole;  he  sought 
to  combine  the  separate  hannony  of  parts  with  total 
unity.  Numerical  unity  indwles  the  finite  and 
the  infinite ;  and  in  the  relatfons  of  number  there 
is  a  perfect  symmetry,  as  all  spring  out  of  the  fuD- 
damental  unit.  Thus  numbers  seemed  to  Pythag- 
oras to  be  not  only  **  patterns  '*  of  tilings  (rmp 
Krrwy),  but  causes  of  their  bdng  (riff  oMas)* 
How  he  eonnected  numben  with  concrete  being 
it  is  impoBsible  to  determine;  bnt  it  may  Dot  bt 
wholly  foitdftil  to  see  in  the  doctrine  of  traiHBi- 
gratioiiof  souls  an  attempt  to  tnoe  in  the 
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ihfe  fbniM  of  Ufe  »  outward  ezprenkm  of  a  har- 
Booioas  kw  in  the  moral  aa  well  as  in  the  physical 
world.  (The  remains  of  the  pre-Socratic  pfailoeo- 
phen  ha?e  been  collected  in  a  Tery  convenient  form 
by  F.  MuUacfa  in  Didot's  BibUutA.  Gr,,  Paris, 
1860.) 

The  fixvt  cycle  of  philoeopby  was  thus  oompleCed. 
All  the  great  primary  problems  of  thought  bad 
been  stated,  and  typical  aoswen  rendered.  The 
rdation  of  spirit  and  matter  was  still  onsolved. 
Speculation  issued  in  dualism  (Anaxagoras),  ma- 
terialism (Democritus),or  pantheism  (Xenophanes). 
On  (me  side  reason  was  made  the  sole  criterion  of 
truth  (Parmenides);  on  the  other,  experience 
(Heraclitus).  As  yet  there  was  no  rest,  and  the 
Sophists  prepared  the  way  for  a  new  method. 

Whato'er  may  be  the  moral  estimat«  which  is 
formed  of  the  Sophists,  there  can  be  little  doubt 
as  to  the  importance  of  their  teaching  as  prqiara- 
tory  to  that  of  Socrates.  All  attempts  to  arrive 
ai  certainty  by  a  study  of  the  world  had  fiiled : 
might  it  not  seem,  then,  that  truth  is  sali}eetive? 
'*  Man  is  the  measure  of  all  things."  SmsaUons 
are  modified  by  the  individual;  and  may  not  this 
hold  good  univemdlyV  'llie  conclusion  was  ap- 
plied to  morals  and  politics  with  fearless  skill.  The 
belief  in  al)8olute  truth  and  right  ¥ras  well-nigh 
banished ;  but  meanwhile  the  Sophists  were  perfect- 
ing the  instrument  which  was  to  be  turned  against 
them,  l^anguage,  in  their  hands,  acquired  a  pre- 
cision unknown  l)efore,  when  words  assumed  the 
place  of  things.  Plato  might  ridicule  the  pedantry 
of  Protagoras,  but  Socrates  reaped  a  rich  harvest 
fttMD  it. 

2.  The  SocrcUic  SchooU,  —  In  the  second  period 
of  Greek  philosophy  the  scene  and  subject  were 
lx>th  changed.  Athens  became  the  centre  of  spec- 
ulations which  had  hitherto  chiefly  found  a  home 
among  the  more  mixed  populations  of  the  colonies. 
And  at  the  same  time  inquiry  was  turned  fW>m 
the  outward  world  to  the  inward,  from  theories  of 
the  origin  and  relation  of  things  to  theories  of  oar 
knowledge  of  them.  A  philosophy  of  ideas,  using 
the  term  in  its  widest  sense,  succeeded  a  philosophy 
of  nature.  In  three  generations  Greek  speculation 
reached  its  greatest  glory  in  the  teaching  of  Soc- 
rates, Plato,  and  Aristotle.  When  the  sovereignty 
of  Greece  ceased,  all  higher  philosophy  ceased  isith 
it.  In  the  hopeless  turmoil  of  ciril  disturbances 
which  followed,  men's  thoughts  were  ehiefly  di- 
rected to  questions  of  personal  duty. 

The  femous  sentence  in  which  Aristotle  (Mtt. 
M.  4)  characterizes  the  teaching  of  Socrates  (b. 
o.  468-899)  places  his  scientific  position  in  the 
Tiearest  light.  There  are  two  things,  he  says, 
which  we  may  rightly  attribute  to  Socrates,  induc- 
tive reasoning,  and  general  definition  {rois  i^iwoK- 
rtKohs  \6yovs  iral  rh  dpiCttrBat  koBSXov)-  By  the 
first  he  endeavored  to  discover  the  permanent 
element  which  underlies  the  changing  forms  of 
appearances  and  the  varieties  of  opinion ;  by  the 
seound  he  fixed  the  truth  which  he  had  thus  gidned. 
But,  besides  this,  Socrates  rendered  another  servioe 
to  truth.  He  changed  not  only  the  method  but 
ilio  the  subject  of  philosophy  (Cic.  Acad,  Pott. 
.  4).  Ethics  occupied  in  his  investigations  the 
primary  place  which  had  hitherto  been  held  by 
Physics.  The  great  aim  of  bis  induction  was  to 
establish  the  sovereignty  of  Yhrtue;  and  before 
sntering  on  other  speculations  he  determined  to 
?bey  the  Delphian  maxim  and  *«know  himself" 
'^Pl*t   PhtBdr.  229 ).  It  was  a  necessary  consequence 
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of  a  firvt  eflbrt  in  this  direction  thii 
regarded  all  the  results  which  he  derived  as  like  ic 
kind.  Knowledge  iiwi^T^fOi)  was  equally  abso- 
lute and  authoritati\*e,  whether  it  refcmd  to  the 
laws  of  intellectual  operations  or  to  qoesftioDa  of 
morality.  A  conclosion  in  geometry  and  a  cmefai- 
sion  on  conduct  were  scA  forth  as  truib  in  the  same 
sense.  Thus  rice  was  only  another  nane  for  igno- 
rance (Xen.  if  em.  iU.  9,  4;  Ariat.  £tk.  Eud.  L  6). 
Kvery  one  was  supposed  to  hatie  within  him  a  focnlty 
absolutely  lea<tiiig  to  right  action,  just  as  the  mind 
necessarily  decides  rightly  as  to  relations  of  space 
and  number,  when  each  step  in  the  propositioo  is 
clearly  stated.  Socrates  pracUcally  n^lected  tbr 
determinative  power  of  the  will.  His  great  gfoiy 
was,  however,  eleariy  connected  with  this  funda- 
mental error  in  his  system.  He  affirmed  the  ex- 
istence of  a  universal  law  <^  right  and  wrong.  Ha 
connected  philoeophy  with  action,  both  in  dalaO 
and  in  general.  On  the  one  side  be  upheM  the 
supremacy  of  Conscience,  on  the  other  the  wosUng 
of  Proridence.  Not  the  least  fruitful  characteriatie 
of  his  teaching  was  what  may  )«  called  ita  desulto- 
rineas.  He  formed  no  complete  s)stem.  He  wrote 
nothing.  He  attracted  ;and  impresaed  his  rsadoi 
by  his  many-sided  nature.  He  helped  othcn  to 
give  birth  to  thoughts,  to  use  his  fiivorite  image, 
but  be  was  barren  himself  (Plat.  TAeof.  p.  150). 
As  a  result  of  this,  the  moat  conflicting  opimoos 
were  maintauied  by  some  of  his  profesAd  foUowers, 
who  carried  out  isolated  fragments  of  hia  teaching 
to  extreme  conclusi<ms.  Some  adopted  hia  method 
(Euclides,  ctr.  B.  c.  400,  the  Mtgarion9)\  others 
hie  sulgect  Of  the  latter,  one  section,  following 
out  his  proposition  of  the  identity  of  aelf-coimmand 
(fyicp^rcia)  with  virtue,  professed  an  utter  disre- 
gard cf  everything  matoial  (Antisthenea,  eir.  B. 
c.  366,  the  Cyncs),  while  the  other  (Aristippns. 
cir.  B.  c.  366,  the  CyreiKrics),  inrerUng  the  maxiK 
that  virtue  is  necessarily  accompanied  by  pleaaorsk 
took  immediate  pleasure  as  tha  rule  of  aetkn. 

These  **  minor  Socratic  schools  '*  were,  bowcfv, 
premature  and  imperfect  developments.  The  truths 
which  they  distorted  were  embodied  at  a  kter  time 
in  more  reasonable  forms.  Plato  ahme  (b.  c. 
430-^7),  by  the  breadth  and  nobiencaa  <»f  his 
teaching,  was  the  true  suocessor  of  Socratea;  with 
fuller  detail  and  greater  elaboratenen  of  parte,  bis 
phikwophy  was  as  manyslded  ss  that  of  his  master. 
Thus  it  is  impossible  to  construct  a  consistent  Pia> 
tonic  system,  thongh  many  Platonic  doctrines  are 
sufficiently  marked.  Plato,  indeed,  posaessed  two 
commanding  powers,  which,  though  apparently  in- 
oompatibJe,  are  in  the  highest  sense  complementary : 
a  matchless  destructive  dialectic,  and  a  creative 
imagination.  By  the  first  he  reAited  the  great 
fiUlacies  of  the  Sophists  on  the  unoartainty  of 
knowledge  and  right,  carrying  out  in  tfala  the 
attacks  of  Socrates;  by  the  other  he  endeavored  to 
bridge  over  the  interval  between  appeannce  and 
reality,  and  gain  an  approach  to  the  eternal.  His 
fomous  doctrines  of  ideas  and  reoolleetioii  (Aw(- 
fi^q-is)  Ai«  a  solution  by  imagination  of  a  Iqgfioal 
difficulty.  Soerates  had  shown  the  existence  «f 
general  notions:  Plato  felt  constrained  to  attribota 
to  them  a  substantive  existence  (Arist.  ifef.  Jf. 
4).  A  glorious  rision  gave  oompfeteness  to  his 
view.  'Hie  unembodied  spirits  were  sKfaibited  in 
immediate  presence  of  the  «<y|eaa"  of  tfaio^ 
{Phadr,  p.  247);  the  hw  of  their  cmbodimSBt 
was  sensiUy  portrayed;  and  the  more  or  ksa  Hvid 
remembranee  of  supramundanr  rsalitiea  in  thia  Mt 
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mt  ttwmd  to  uiteoedcnt  &cts.  AJl  men  were  thai 
■ppond  to  have  been  fi^e  to  fiuse  with  TYuth: 
the  ot^t  of  teaching  was  to  bring  back  impne- 
BQBe  latent  but  imefflioed. 

The  M myths"  of  Plato,  to  one  of  the  moet 
bmous  of  which  reference  has  jnet  been  made, 
plaj  •  moet  important  part  in  hit  lyatem.  They 
answer  in  the  philosopher  to  iaith  in  the  Christian. 
In  dealing  with  immortality  end  judgment  he 
leaves  the  way  of  reason,  and  ventures,  as  he  says, 
on  a  rude  raft  to  brave  the  dangers  of  the  ocean 
{PkatL  86  D;  Goi-y.  523  A).  »llie  peril  and 
the  priae  are  noble  and  the  hope  is  great  *'  {Pk<mL 
114,  C,  D).  Sueh  tales,  he  admits,  may  seem 
puerile  and  ridiculous;  and  if  there  were  other 
surer  and  dearer  means  of  giUnlng  the  desired  end, 
the  judgment  would  be  just  {Gvrg.  527  A).  But, 
ss  it  is,  thus  only  can  he  connect  the  seen  and  the 
unseen.  The  myths,  then,  mark  the  limit  of  his 
dialeettca.  They  are  not  merely  a  poetical  picture 
of  truth  already  gauied,  or  a  popular  illustration 
of  bis  teaching,  but  real  efibrts  to  penetrste  beyond 
the  depths  of  argument.  They  show  that  his 
method  was  not  eommcnsunte  with  his  instinctive 
desfanes;  and  point  out  in  intelligible  outlines  the 
subjeets  on  which  man  looks  ft»r  revelation.  Such 
are  the  relations  of  the  human  mind  to  truth 
(Phfotdr,  pp.  346~249);  the  preexistence  and  im- 
mortality of  the  soul  {Meno,  pp.  81-83;  Ph»Jr. 
pp.  UO-113;  Tim.  p.  41) :  the  state  of  future  retri- 
bution (Gorg.  pp.  523-535  ;  Rtp,  x.  614-616); 
the  revolutions  of  the  world  {PoUt.  p.  269.  Com- 
pare also  8ympo§.  pp.  180-191,  203-205;  Zeller, 
Pkikm.  d,  OrUch.  pp.  361-363,  who  gives  the 
literature  of  the  subject). 

The  great  diflerenee  between  Pfaito  and  Ari»- 
TOTLB  (B.  o.  384-322)  lies  in  the  use  which  PUto 
thus  made  of  imaginaticm  as  the  exponent  of  iu- 
lUnei.  The  dialectic  of  Plato  is  not  inferior  to 
that  of  Aristotle,  and  Aristotle  exhibits  traces  of 
poetic  power  not  unworthy  of  Plato;  but  Aristotle 
never  allows  imagination  to  influence  his  final 
decision.  He  elaborated  a  perfect  method,  and  he 
need  it  with  perfect  feimess.  His  writings,  if  any, 
contain  the  highest  utterance  of  pure  reason.  liook- 
ing  beck  on  all  the  earlier  efibrts  of  philosophy,  he 
pronounced  a  calm  and  final  judgment.  For  him 
many  of  the  conclusions  which  others  had  main- 
tained were  valueless,  because  he  showed  that  they 
rested  on  feeling,  and  not  on  argument.  This 
stem  ssverity  of  logic  gives  an  indescribable  pathos 
to  those  passages  in  whieh  he  touches  on  the  high- 
est hopes  of  men;  and  perhi^  there  is  no  more 
jruly  afibeting  ehapter  in  ancient  literature  than 
fclwt  in  which  he  states  in  a  few  unimpassioned 
isntsnces  the  issue  of  his  inquiry  into  the  immor- 
ality of  the  soul.  Part  of  it  may  be  immortal. 
«t  that  part  is  impersonal  (Dt  An.  iii.  5).  This 
vms  the  sentence  of  resson,  and  he  gives  expres- 
iion  to  it  without  a  word  of  protest,  and  yet  as 
one  who  knew  the  extent  of  the  sacrifice  which 
it  involved.  The  conclusion  is,  as  it  were,  the 
epitaph  of  fines  speculation.  Laws  of  observation 
Hid  argument,  rules  of  action,  principles  of  gov- 
smment  remain,  but  there  is  no  hope  beyond  the 
grave. 

It  feOows  necessarily  that  the  Platonic  doctrine 
ji  ideas  was  emphatically  rqected  by  Ariswtle, 
who  gave,  however,  the  final  devek>pment  to  the 
iriglnal  conception  of  Socrstcs.  With  Socrates 
'bleas**  (general  definitions)  were  mere  abstrao- 
isM:  with  Plato  th^  had  an  abeohite  existenos; 
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with  Aristotle  they  had  no  existence  separate  froei 
things  in  which  they  were  realized,  though  the 
form  (fAop^)^  which  answers  to  the  Platonic  idea, 
was  h^  to  be  the  essence  of  the  thing  itself  (compb 
Zeller,  Philut,  tL  GrUch.  i.  119, 120). 

There  is  one  feature  common  in  essence  to  the 
systems  of  PUto  and  Aristotle  which  has  not  yet 
been  noticed.  In  both,  £thics  is  a  part  of  PoUtica. 
The  citieen  is  prior  to  the  man.  In  Plato  this 
doctrine  finds  its  most  extravagant  development  in 
theory,  though  his  life,  and,  in  some  pUoes,  his 
teaching,  were  directly  opposed  to  it  (e.  g.  Gorg, 
p.  527  D).  This  practical  inconsequence  was  due, 
it  may  be  supposed,  to  the  condition  of  Athens  at 
the  time,  for  the  idea  was  in  complete  harmony 
with  the  national  feeling ;  end,  in  feet,  the  absolute 
subordination  of  the  indiridual  to  the  body  includes 
one  of  the  chief  lessons  of  the  snoient  world.  In 
Aristotle  the  '*  political "  character  of  man  is 
defined  vrith  greater  precision,  and  brought  within 
narrower  limits.  The  breaking-up  of  the  smaU 
Greek  states  had  prepared  the  way  for  more  com- 
prehensive views  of  human  fellowship,  without  de- 
stroying the  fundamental  truth  of  the  neoeuity  of 
social  union  for  perfect  life.  But  in  the  next  gen- 
eration this  was  lost,  llie  wars  of  the  Succession 
obliterated  the  idea  of  society,  and  philosophy  was 
content  with  aiming  at  individual  happiness. 

The  coming  change  was  indicated  by  the  rise  of 
a  school  of  skeptics.  The  skepticism  of  the  Sophists 
marked  the  cloee  of  the  first  period,  and  in  like 
maunw  the  skepticism  of  the  Pyrrtionists  marks 
the  close  of  the  second  (Stilpo,  dr.  b.  c.  290; 
Ptkrhom,  dr.  b.  c.  290).  But  the  l^yrrbonists 
rendered  no  positive  service  to  the  cause  of  phi- 
losophy, ss  the  Sophists  did  by  the  refinement  of 
language.  'Ilieir  immediate  influence  was  limited 
in  its  range,  and  it  is  only  as  a  symptom  that  the 
rise  of  the  school  is  important.  But  in  this  respect 
it  foreshows  the  character  of  after-phikMophy  by 
denying  the  foundation  of  all  higher  speculatbns. 
Thus  all  interest  was  turned  to  questions  of  prac- 
tical morality.  Hitherto  morality  had  been  based 
as  a  science  upon  mental  analysis,  but  by  the 
Pyrrhonists  it  was  made  subservient  to  kw  and 
custom.  Immediate  experience  was  held  to  be  the 
rule  of  life  (oomp.  Kilter  and  Preller,  §  350). 

3.  rAejMs(-Socra<»c5cAoo2i.  — After  Aristotle, 
philosophy,  as  has  been  already  noticed,  took  a  new 
direction.  The  Socratic  schools  were,  as  has  been 
shown,  connected  by  a  common  pursuit  of  the 
permanent  element  which  underiies  phenomena. 
Socrates  placed  Virtue,  truth  in  action,  in  a  knowl- 
ledge  of  the  ideas  of  things.  Plato  went  fiirther, 
and  maintained  that  these  ideas  are  alone  truly 
existent.  Aristotle,  though  diflfering  in  terms,  yel 
only  folbwed  in  the  same  direoUon,  when  he  aU 
tributed  to  Form,  not  an  independent  existence, 
but  a  fiuhioning,  virifying  power  in  all  individual 
olgeots.  But  firom  this  point  speculation  took  a 
mainly  personal  direction.  Philosophy,  in  ths 
strict  sense  of  the  word,  ceased  to  exist  This  was 
due  both  to  the  circumstances  of  the  time  and  to 
the  exhaustion  consequent  on  the  fiulure  of  ths 
Socratic  method  to  solve  the  deep  mysteries  of 
being.  Aristotle  had,  indeed,  hiid  the  wide  founda- 
tions of  an  inductive  system  of  physics,  but  few 
were  inclined  to  continue  his  work.  The  physical 
theories  which  were  brought  forward  were  mersly 
adaf  tations  from  earlier  philoeophers. 

In  dealing  with  moral  questions  two  opposHs 
^ystens  an  possible,  and  have  fsond  advooilei  m 
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ill  flg«.  On  the  OM  odd  it  bmj  be  mid  thai 
the  chanMster  of  actioot  is  to  be  judged  bj  their 
raaulta;  oo  the  other,  that  it  is  to  be  aougbt  only 
In  the  aetioiu  themeeivea.  Pleasure  ia  the  teat 
of  right  in  one  caae;  an  assumed,  or  discovered, 
law  of  our  nature  in  the  other,  if  the  world  were 
perfect  and  the  balance  of  human  feculties  undis- 
turbed, it  is  evident  that  both  systems  would  give 
identical  results.  As  it  is,  thers  is  a  tendency 
to  eiTor  on  each  side,  which  is  clearly  seen  in  the 
rival  schools  of  the  Epicureans  and  Stoics,  who 
practically  divided  the  suffrages  of  the  mass  of 
educated  men  in  the  eentnries  before  and  after  the 
Christian  era. 

Epicurus  (b.  c.  862-870)  defined  the  ol^  of 
philosophy  to  be  the  attainment  of  a  happy  lile. 
The  punuit  of  truth  for  its  own  sake  he  re^Hded 
as  superfluous.  He  r^ected  dialectics  as  a  useless 
study,  and  accepted  the  senses,  in  the  widest  ao- 
ceptation  of  the  term  [EpicuKBAxa,  i.  670],  as 
the  criterion  of  truth.  Physics  he  subordinated 
entirely  to  ethics  (Cie.  de  Fin,  i.  7).  But  he 
di^red  widely  from  the  Cyrenaics  in  his  view  of 
happiness.  The  happiness  at  which  the  wise  man 
aims  is  to  be  found,  he  said,  not  in  momentary 
gratification,  but  in  lifelong  pleasure.  It  doea  not 
consist  necessarily  hi  excitement  or  motion,  but 
often  in  abaolute  tranquillity  {irapa^ia)'  "  The 
wise  man  is  happy  even  on  the  rack  "  (LHog.  Laert 
s.  118),  fbr  **  virtue  alone  Is  inseparable  from 
pleasure"  (id.  188).  To  live  happily  and  to 
live  wisely,  nobly,  and  justly,  are  convertible 
phrases  (id.  140).  But  it  foUowed  as  a  corollary 
(h»n  his  view  of  happiness,  that  the  Gods,  who 
were  assumed  to  be  supremely  happy  and  eternal, 
were  abaolutely  free  fVom  the  distractions  and  emo- 
tions consequent  on  any  care  for  the  world  or  man 
(id.  180;  comp.  Kucr.  ii.  646-64^).  All  things 
were  supposed  to  come  into  being  by  chance,  and 
so  pass  away;  and  the  study  of  Nature  was  chiefly 
usdul  as  dispelling  the  superstitious  fears  of  the 
Gods  and  death  by  which  the  multitude  are  tor- 
mented. It  is  obvious  how  such  teaching  would 
degenerate  in  practice.  The  individual  was  left 
daaster  of  his  own  lifie,  free  from  all  regard  to  any 
igher  law  than  a  refined  selfishness. 

While  Epicurus  asserted  in  this  manner  the 
..aims  of  one  part  of  man's  nature  in  the  conduct 
if  life,  Zsvo  of  Citium  (cir.  b.  c.  980),  with  equal 
partiality,  advocated  a  purely  spiritual  (intellectual) 
morality.  The  oppoaition  between  the  two  was 
complete.  The  infinite,  chance-formed  worids  of 
the  one  stand  o\'er  against  the  one  harmonious 
world  of  the  other.  On  the  one  side  are  Gods 
regardless  of  material  things,  on  the  other  a  Being 
lermeating  and  vivifying  all  creation.  This  differ- 
tnoe  necessarily  found  its  chief  expression  In  ethics, 
/or  when  the  Stoics  taught  that  there  were  only 
two  principles  of  things,  Matter  (rh  wiitrxov)t  Mid 
God,  Fate,  Reason  —  for  the  names  were  many  by 
which  it  was  fashioned  and  quickened  (rh  voioSy) 
—  it  followed  that  the  active  principle  in  man  is 
sf  Divine  origin,  and  that  his  duty  is  to  live  con- 
Gbrmably  to  nature  (rh  6fMKoycvfUims  [if  ^^ei] 
^1^)*  By  "  Nature  *'  some  understood  the  nature 
if  man,  others  the  nature  of  the  oniversa;  but  both 
fgrecd  in  regarding  it  as  a  general  law  of  the  whole, 
■id  not  particular  passions  or  impabes.  Good, 
but  one.     All  extenud  things 
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which  to  true  gmsrsUy,  la  opsn  to 
The  ftmous  hymn  ef  CIlsBiithss  is 


indifferant.  Reaaon  was  the  ahaulote  iiiTHijg^  «l 
man.  Thus  the  doctrine  of  the  Stoics,  hiBe  Ihsl 
of  Epienroa,  prsctically  left  man  to  hiiMelf  Bat 
it  was  worse  in  its  final  reeulta  than  Epicurian.  fior 
it  made  him  his  own  god.^ 

in  one  point  the  Epicureans  and  Stoics  were 
agreed,  'lliey  both  regarded  the  happiness  and 
cultoreof  the  individual  as  the  higheat  good.  Both 
systems  belonged  to  a  period  of  eonuption  and 
decay.  They  were  the  efibrts  of  the  man  to  asip- 
pofi  himself  in  the  ruin  of  the  atate.  Put  at  the 
same  time  thia  aaeertion  of  individual  independepo 
and  breakiqg  down  of  kieal  eooneetiona  petiotnid 
an  important  work  in  preparation  for  Cfariatianity. 
It  was  fbr  the  Gentile  world  an  inflocnee  eov- 
responding  to  the  Dispersion  fbr  the  Jews.  Men, 
as  men,  owned  their  feUowahip  as  they  had  not  done 
before.  Isolating  superstitioua  were  shattered  bj 
the  aignments  of  the  I^Moureana.  The  unity  of  the 
human  conscience  waa  vigorously  affiimed  by  the 
Stoics  (comp.  ^afOMMis,  iv.  4,  38,  with  Ga«aksr*a 
notes). 

Bleanwhile  in  the  New  Academy  Platoniam  dcgco> 
crated  into  skeptiflism.  Epicuniafound  an  autkori- 
tative  rule  in  the  senees.  The  Stoics  took  refagt 
in  what  seems  to  answer  to  the  modem  doctrine 
of  "common  sense,**  and  maintained  that  the 
senses  give  a  direct  knowledge  of  the  ok^U  Cam- 
MKADES  (B.  c.  213-l)t9)  combatod  tbeee  viewi, 
and  showed  that  sensation  cannot  be  proved  to  de- 
clare the  real  nature,  but  only  aomc  of  the  efieete, 
of  things.  Thus  the  slight  philosophical  baaiB  of 
the  later  schools  was  undermined.  Skepticism 
remained  as  the  last  issue  of  speculation ;  and^  if 
we  may  believe  the  declaratitm  of  Seneca  (  Q^mtL 
Nat.  vii.  82),  skepticism  itself  soon  ceased  to  be 
taught  as  a  system.  The  great  teachen  had  souglit 
rest,  and  in  the  end  they  found  unrest.  No  sriswos 
of  life  ooukl  be  eeublished.  The  reaeon  of  the  fow 
failed  to  create  an  esoterie  rule  of  virtue  and  hap- 
piness. For  in  this  they  all  agreed,  that  the  bleaa- 
ings  of  philosophy  were  not  for  the  maaa.  A 
"  Gospel  preached  to  the  poor "  was  as  yet  un- 
known. 

But  though  the  Gieek  phikMophers  fell  short  of 
their  highest  aim,  It  needs  no  words  to  show  the 
work  which  they  did  as  pioneers  of  a  universal 
Church.  They  revealed  the  wants  and  the  Inrtincte 
of  men  with  a  clearness  and  \igor  elsewhere  unat- 
tainable, for  their  sight  was  dazaled  by  no  refke- 
tiona  fh>m  a  purer  feith.  Step  by  step  great 
questions  were  proposed  —  Fate,  Providence — Con 
science,  Law  —  the  State,  the  Man  —  and  answers 
were  given,  which  are  the  more  instructive  beeanse 
they  are  genoally  one-sided,  llie  diocnssions, 
which  were  primarily  restricted  to  a  fiew,  in  time 
influenced  the  opinions  of  the  many.  The  preaefa« 
who  spoke  of  ^*  sn  unknown  God  *'  had  an  andicnee 
who  could  undentand  him,  not  at  Athens  only  or 
Rome,  l«t  throughout  the  civilised  worid. 

llie  complete  course  of  philosophy  waa  ran  be- 
fore the  Christian  era,  but  Uiere  were  yet  two  mixed 
systems  afterwards  which  oflbred  some  novel  featurss. 
At  Alexandria  Platonism  was  united  with  various 
slements  of  eastern  apeeuktion,  and  fiv  aevsnl 
centuries  exereised  an  important  influence  on 
Christian  doctrine.  At  Rome  Stoicism  waa  vivifled 
by  the  spirit  of  the  okl  republic,  and  axhibited  Om 
satreme  westsrn  type  of  philoeophy.    Of  the  inl 
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be  Mid  hara.  It  mom  only  whan 
CkratianUy  wm  a  rsoogniMd  tpirituRl  power,  and 
IVM  iolluMiMd  both  poiilifely  aiid  negatively  by 
Ihe  Qoepel.  The  mum  reoMrk  eppliM  to  tbe  eflbrte 
to  quicken  afrnh  the  fbnne  of  Pegeniain,  which 
fiMnd  their  cUmaz  in  the  reign  of  Julian.  Thoe 
have  no  independent  velue  m  an  ezpreHion  of 
original  thought;  but  the  Roman  Stoiciim  calls  for 
brief  notice  from  ite  luppoeed  connection  with 
Christian  morality  (Sbhbga,  t  A.  d.  65;  Epio- 
TETUiB,  t  dr.  A.  D.  116;  M.  Aurelius  Antomimus, 
lil-180).  The  belief  in  this  connection  found  a 
iingttlar  eiprmdoii  in  the  apocryphal  oorrespond- 
ea.se  of  St  Paul  and  Seneca,  which  wm  widely 
received  in  the  early  Church  (Jerome,  De  Vif,  iU. 
zii.)-  And  ktely  a  distinguished  writer  (Mill,  On 
Uberty^  p.  58,  quoted  by  Stanley,  KatUm  Ch. 
IjbdL  Vi,j  apparently  with  approbation)  hM  specu- 
lated on  the  **  tras{ical  fact  '*  that  Constantine,  and 
not  &Iareus  Aundius,  wm  the  fint  Christian  em- 
peror. The  superficial  coincideucM  of  Stoicism 
with  the  N.  T.  are  certainly  numerous.  Coinei- 
deuoM  of  thought,  and  even  of  hmguage,  might 
eaeily  be  moltiplied  (Gataker,  Anttminugf  pinef.  pp. 
si.  etc),  and  In  considering  theM  it  Is  impossible 
not  to  nniember  that  Semitic  thought  and  phrase- 
ology must  have  eiereised  great  InlluenM  on  Stoic 
teaching  (Grant,  Oxford  Emo^  1858,  p.  82).a 
Ikit  beneath  this  eztenial  reMmblanoe  of  Stoicism 
to  Christianity,  the  later  Stoics  were  fundament- 
ally opposed  to  it.  Kor  good  and  for  evil  they 
wen  the  PhariaeM  of  the  Gentile  world.  Their 
highest  Mpirations  are  miied  with  the  thanksgiv- 
ing M  that  they  were  not  m  other  men  are  "  (oonip. 
Awbm.  i.).  Their  worship  wm  a  sublime  egotism.^ 
Tbe  eonduet  of  life  wm  regarded  m  an  art,  guided 
in  individual  actions  by  a  conscious  reference  to 
reason  (^fiioa.  iv.  3,  3,  v.  39),  and  not  a  sponta- 
Dsoos  prooese  rieing  naturally  out  of  one  vital  prin- 
eiple.'  The  wim  man,  '« wrapt  in  himself"  (vii. 
28),  WM  supposed  to  kx>k  with  perfect  indifference 
on  the  changes  of  time  (iv.  49);  and  yet  beiiMth 
this  show  of  independence  he  wm  a  prey  to  a  hope- 
lees  sadiieM.  In  words  he  sppealed  to  the  great 
law  of  fete  which  rapidly  sweeps  all  things  into 
oblivioii  M  asoune  <tf  consolation  (iv.  3, 14,  vi.  15); 
but  there  is  no  confidence  in  any  future  retributiou. 
In  a  certain  scum  the  elemtt.ts  of  which  we  are 
composed  are  eternal  (v.  13),  for  they  are  incorpo- 
rated in  other  parte  of  the  univei  <«,  but  tot  shall 
eesM  to  ezist  (iv.  U,  21,  vi.  34,  vii.  10).  Not 
only  is  Users  no  recognition  of  communion  between 
an  immortal  man  and  a  personal  God,  but  the 
idea  IS  excluded.  Man  is  but  an  atom  in  a  \-Mt 
universe,  and  his  actions  and  sufferings  are  meM- 
nred  solely  by  their  relation  to  the  whole  {Anton. 
I.  5,  6,  90,  xii.  96,  vi.  45,  v.  22,  vii.  9).     (iod  is 


a  Clttmn,  the  hirthplaoe  of  Zeno,  wm  a  Phcmfefan 
Mlooy ;  HerUlns,  his  pupil,  wm  a  Oarthagioian ; 
Chxyslppos  WM  bom  at  Soil  or  Tarsus ;  of  his  sohol- 
am  and  socoasMffs,  Zeno  and  Antipatar  were  natives  of 
TarsM,  and  IMogaoM  of  Babylonia.  In  the  next 
ganacaHon,  Poaidonlua  wm  a  native  of  Apamea  In 
Syria ;  and  l^rfctetus,  tbe  noblMt  of  Stolea,  wm  bom 
at  Hiarapdls  In  Phrygla. 

b  Baoaea,  ^.  58,  11 :  *<  bt  aUqukl  quo  aaplans 
oiaam ;  lUe  baoaflelo  natone  noo  ttmet,  aoo 
Comp.  JE^.  41.  Anton,  xii.  26,  &  hiimw 
M«c  #f^  Kot  iKtiBtv  hrt^v^KM.     Oomp.  v.  10. 

*  This  axplalna  the  w^-known  reibreiica  of  llareM 
tvriiw  to  the  OhfisliaM.      They  were  raady  to  die 
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out  another  aann  for  •*  the  mind  of  the  imiverM  '- 
(^  rov  tKw  rovt,  ▼•  80),  » the  soul  of  the  world  * 
(iv.  40),  "  the  reuon  thai  ordereth  matter  **  (vi. 
1),  '*umvenal  nature*'  (j^  rw  hKmw  <^^if,  viL 
33,  ix.  1 ;  comp.  x.  1 ),  and  is  even  identified  with 
the  world  itself  (rev  7«yHi<rayrar  x^/tov,  xii.  1 ; 
conipu  (xataker  on  iv.  33).  Thus  the  Stoicism  of 
M.  Aurelius  givM  many  of  the  m<mU  precepts  of 
the  (jospel  (Gataker,  Frmf.  p.  xviii.),  but  without 
theh*  foundation,  which  can  find  no  place  in  bis 
system.  It  is  impossible  to  read  his  reflections 
without  emotionf  but  they  have  no  orsative  energy. 
They  are  the  last  strain  of  a  dying  creed,  and  in 
themselves  have  no  special  affinity  to  the  new  feith. 
Christianity  necessarily  IncludM  whate\'er  is  noblest 
in  them,  t>ut  they  afleet  to  supply  the  place  of 
Christianity,  and  do  not  lead  to  it  The  reel 
elements  of  greatncM  in  M.  AureUus  are  many, 
and  truly  Roman;  but  the  study  of  his  AfedUadofu 
by  the  side  of  the  N.  T.  can  leave  little  doubt  that 
he  could  not  have  hdped  to  give  a  national  stand 
ing  place  to  a  Catholic  Chiveh.'' 

IV.  Ckristxanitt  in  goktact  with  Ancibnt 

Philosophy. 

The  only  direct  trace  of  the  contact  of  Chris- 
tianity with  western  philosophy  in  the  N*.  T.  is  in 
the  account  of  St.  Paul's  visit  to  Athens,  where 
*^  certain  philosophers  of  the  Epicureans  and  of  the 
Stoics  "  (Acts  xvii.  18)  —  the  repreeentatives,  that 
is,  of  the  two  great  moral  schools  which  divided 
the  Wert  —  "  encountered  him ;  "  and  there  is 
nothing  in  the  apostolic  writings  to  show  that  it 
exercised  any  important  influence  upon  the  early 
church  (comp.  1  Cor.  i.  23-4).  But  it  wm  oth- 
erwiM  with  CMtem  specubtion,  which,  m  it  wm 
leM  scientific  in  form,  penetrated  more  deeply 
tlirough  tbe  mans  of  the  people.  The  **  philosophy  ** 
against  which  the  ColoMians  were  waratd  ((jol.  ii. 
8)  seems  imdoubtedly  to  have  been  of  cMtem 
origin,  containing  elements  similar  to  thoM  which 
were  afterwards  embodied  in  various  shapM  of 
Gnosticism,  m  a  selfish  asoeticitm  and  a  supersti* 
tious  reverence  for  angels  (Col.  ii.  16-33);  and  in 
the  Epistln  to  Timothy,  addressed  to  Ephesus,  in 
which  city  St  Paul  anticipated  the  riM  of  fiOM 
teaching  (Acts  xx.  30),  two  distinct  forms  of  error 
may  be  traced  in  addition  to  Judaism,  due  more 
or  IcM  to  the  same  influence.  Cue  of  thcM  wm  s 
vain  spiritualism,  insisting  on  ascetic  obeervanoes 
and  interpreting  the  resurrection  m  a  moral  change 
(1  Tim.  iv.  1-7;  3  Tim.  U.  16-18);  Uto  othera 
materialism  allied  to  sorcery  (3  'fim.  ill.  13, 
y6riTts)'  The  former  is  that  which  is  peculiariy 
"  fiftlse- styled  gnosis  '*  (1  Tim.  vi.  30),  abounding 
in  "profone  and  old  wives'  &blM  *'  (1  Tim.  iv.  7) 
and  empty  discussions  (i.  6,  vi.  30);  the  latter  hM 


faith),  wheraM,  ha  nys,  this  readlnaM  ought  to  ecna 
"  ttom  personal  Judgment  after  due  <9Uealatlon  " 
(awh  i6ucifi  xptavMf  .  •  •  .  ii*kTfuni4vmi  •  .  .  .  xL 
8)  Bo  also  EpIotatM  {Diu.  Ix.  7*  k)  contiasts  the 
fortitude  gained  by  ^*  habit,'*  by  the  Oalilaana,  wltb 
the  true  fortitude  baaed  on  "  raason  and  damoMtra- 
tlon/' 

d  The  writings  of  Bpletatw  oonfesln  In  the  bhIb  the 
fame  eyatem,  but  with  aomewhat  laaa  arroganee.  It 
mav  be  Nmarked  that  the  all»ooa  of  BpiclalM  and  M. 
AnieUMeB  the  ttaohing  of  OlMlsllaaity  can  hHifly  Is 
explained  bv  IfmoranfM.  It  ssams  that  the  phllaee 
phar  would  not  notiea  (in  word)  the  belief  at-  Otamf 
Lardnar,  ITorfo,  vii.  866-67. 
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%  don  eonneetion  with  eurlier  tendendei  at  Ephe- 
foa  (Acta  xix.  19),  and  with  the  traditional  ao- 
eonnti  of  Simon  Magus  (oomp.  Acta  viii.  9),  whoae 
woiiiing  on  the  eariy  church,  however  obacure,  was 
unquestionably  most  important.  These  antago- 
nistic aod  yet  oomplenientary  forms  of  heresy  found 
a  wide  development  In  later  times:  but  it  is 
remarlcahle  that  no  trace  of  dualism,  of  the  distinc- 
tion of  the  Creator  and  the  Redeemer,  the 
Demiurge  and  the  true  God,  which  formed  so 
Msential  a  tenet  of  the  Gnostic  schools,  occurs  hi 
the  N.  T.  (eomp.  Thiench,  Versuch  tur  BertL 
d.  hia.  Standp.  etc.,  231>d04). 

The  writings  of  the  sub-apostolic  age,  with  the 
exception  of  the  fiimous  anecdote  of  Justin  Martyr 
{DiaL  9-4),  throw  little  light  upon  the  relations 
of  Christianity  and  philosophy.  The  hereUcal 
systems  again  are  too  obscure  and  eomplicated  to 
iUustrate  more  than  the  general  admixture  of 
foreign  (eipecially  esstem)  tenets  with  the  spostolio 
teaching.  One  book,  however,  has  been  preserved 
in  various  shapes,  which,  though  still  unaccountably 
neglected  in  church  histories,  contains  >a  \ivid  de- 
lineatirn  of  the  speculative  struggle  which  Chris- 
tianity had  to  maintain  with  Judaism  Hiid  Heath- 
enism. The  Clementine  ffamiliei  (ed.  Dressel, 
1853)  and  Recognitiong  (ed.  Gersdorf.  1838)  are  a 
kind  of  Philosophy  of  Religion,  and  in  subtlety  and 
richness  of  thought  yield  to  no  early  Christisn 
writings.  The  picture  which  the  supposed  author 
drsws  of  his  early  religious  doubts  is  evidently 
taken  from  life  (Clem.  Becogn.  i.  1-3 ;  Neander, 
Ch,  HtMt.  i.  43,  E.  T.);  and  in  the  discussions 
which  follow  there  are  clear  traces  of  western  as 
well  as  eastern  philosophy  (Uhlhom,  Die  Horn,  u, 
Recogn.  d.  Clem.  Bom.  pp.  404,  Ac.). 

At  the  close  of  the  second  century,  when  the 
Church  of  Alexandria  came  into  marked  intellect- 
ual preeminence,  the  mut4ial  influence  of  Chris- 
tianity and  Neo-Platonism  opened  a  new  field  of 
speculation,  or  rather  the  two  systems  were  pre- 
sented in  forms  designed  to  meet  the  acknowledged 
WlQts  of  the  time.  According  to  the  commonly 
received  report,  Origen  wss  the  scholar  of  Am- 
monius  Saccas,  who  first  gave  consistency  to  the 
later  PLatouism,  and  for  a  k>ng  time  lie  was  the 
eontemporary  of  Plotiuus  (a.  d.  205-270),  who  was 
its  noblest  expositor.  Neo-Platonism  was,  in  &ct, 
an  attempt  to  seize  the  spirit  of  Christianity  apart 
from  its  historic  basis  and  human  dements.  The 
separation  between  the  two  was  absolute;  and  yet 
the  splendor  of  the  one-sidud  spiritualism  of  the 
Veo-Platonists  attracted  in  some  cases  the  admira- 
don  of  the  Christian  Fathers  (Basil,  Theodoret), 
•Old  the  wide  drculation  of  the  writings  of  the 
fseudo-Dionysius  the  Areopngite  served  to  propa- 
gate many  of  their  doctrines  under  an  ortiiodox 
name  among  the  schoolmen  and  mystics  of  the 
Middle  Ages  (Vogt,  Neu-Platonumtu  u.  Ckrutenr 
\hwn^  1836;  Herxog,  £ncyklop.%.T.  Ntu-PlaUmU- 
mut). 

The  want  which  the  Alexandrine  Fathers 
endeavored  to  satisfy  is  in  a  gnat  measure  the  want 
of  our  own  time.  If  Christianity  be  truth,  it 
must  ha\'e  points  of  special  connection  with  all 
ations  and  all  periods.  The  difiisrenoe  of  charao- 
er  in  the  constituent  writings  of  the  N.  T.  an 
evidently  typical,  and  present  the  Goapd  in  a  form 
(if  techniod  language  may  be  used)  now  ethical, 
DOW  kgioal,  now  mystieaL  The  varieties  of  aspect 
thus  indicated  combine  to  give  the  idea  of  a  bar- 
noniouB  whole.    Clement  "ii^htly  maintained  that 
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there  is  a  gnods  *'  in  Christianity  distinct  fntc 
the  erron  ik  Gnostidsm.  The  latter  was  a  pre- 
mature attempt  to  connect  the  Gospd  with  eariier 
systems;  the  former  a  result  of  conflict  grounded 
on  faith  (Mohler,  Patrohgie,  424,  Ac.).  Christian 
philosophy  may  be  in  one  sense  a  contradiction  in 
terms,  for  Christianity  confessedly  derives  its  first 
prindples  from  revelation,  and  not  from  sim|^ 
reason ;  but  there  is  no  less  a  true  phikisophy  of 
Christianity,  which  aims  to  show  how  oompletdy 
these,  by  their  form,  their  subetanoe,  and  their 
consequences,  meet  the  instincta  and  aspirations  of 
all  ages.  The  expodtion  of  such  a  philosophy  wc«ki 
be  the  work  of  a  modem  Origen.  B.  F.  W. 

*  It  may  be  worth  while  to  mention  some  «« 
the  more  recent  works  which  iilustrate  pubta 
touched  upon  in  the  preceding  article.  See  J.  F. 
Bruch,  WeisheiiB-Lthre  der  Hebr&tr^  Strsssb. 
1851.  M.  Nicolas,  Dt$  doclrineM  reHgitmMU  etes 
Juif$  pendant  lei  deux  deelei  anterieftn  d  T^re 
chretienne,  Paris,  1860.  C.  G.  Ginaboig,  Tkt 
Knbbaitth,  T/>ndon,  1865.  —  C  A.  Brandis,  HamA. 
der  Ge$ch.  d,  gritch. -rdiaise/tm  Pkiiotophu^  9 
Thdla  in  5  Abth.,  Berl.  1885-66.  A.  B.  Kriadie, 
Fonehwigetij  etc.  or,  Die  theoL  Lekren  dergrieek, 
Denher^  tint  PrUfttng  der  Dartletkmg  Cicero'**, 
Getting.  1840.  Norton's  A'rW.  oftAe  Oemimeneu 
ofihe  GiitptU,  2d  ed.  voi.  iii.  (Boat  1848).  U  P. 
A.  Maury,  Hid,  du  rtiigitmt  dt  In  Griee  mifigiie, 
3  torn.  Puis,  1857-59.  Sir  Akx.  Graiit,  The  An- 
cient Stoict,  in  Oxford  Assays  for  1858,  pp.  90- 
123.  Id.  The  Ethia  of  ArittoUt,  ittuOrated  mtk 
Eunyt  and  Notes,  Sd  ed.,  2  vols.  I/md.  1866. 
2^1kr,  Die  Enitdckehng  der  Monotkeigwnu  bei 
den  Oriechtn,  in  his  VortrAgt  «.  AbhantAmgem, 
Ldpa.  1865.  W.  A.  Butler,  Lechtret  on  tkt 
ffist.  ofAne,  Pkihuphy,  2  vols.  Lond.  1866.  G. 
H.  Lewes,  Hitt,  of  Phiht.  from  ThaUi  to  tht 
Prtient  Day,  3d  ed.,  vol.  i.  (Lond.  1866).  Grate, 
PUUo  and  the  other  Con^Mtniont  of  Sokrotet^%A 
ed.,  8  vols.  I»nd.  1867.  —  J.  Hnber,  Die  Pkikm 
phit  der  Kv^envSier,  Mtinehen,  1859.  A 
Stoeckl,  Getek,  d.  PhUot.  d.  patndi$eken  Zek, 
Wurab.  1859.  E.  W.  MuUer,  GeseA.  d.  Kcgmot- 
ogit  in  der  griech.  Kirckt^  bu  at(f  Origene^ 
Halle,  1860.  —  Ueberweg's  Grundrim  d,  Gesck.  d. 
Pkiht,  mm  Tkaie$  Ms  auf  d.  Oegenwart,  9«  Anil. 
8  Thdie,  Beri.  1867-68,  is  not  only  an  excellent 
compendium,  but  is  very  ftdl  in  its  references  to 
the  literature  of  the  subject.  A. 

PHIN'EES  [3  syl.]  (^irc/r;  [1  Esdr.  viii.  2. 
Vat.  ^ttrtes;  1  Mace.,  Alex.  «trc«t:]  Pkmut). 
1.  The  son  of  Eleazar  son  of  Aaron,  the  great  beio 
of  the  Jewish  priesthood  (1  Esdr.  v.  5,  viii.  2,  29:  « 
2  i:sdr.  i.  26;  Kcclus.  xlv.  23;  1  Mace.  U.  26). 

2.  Phinehas  the  sou  of  £U,  2  Eadr,  I  2a:  bat 
the  insertion  of  the  name  in  the  genealogy  of  Esra 
(in  this  place  only)  is  evidently  an  error,  since  Enrn 
bekn^  to  the  line  of  Eleaxar,  and  Eli  to  that  cf 
Ithamar.  It  probably  arose  from  a  confusion  of 
the  name  with  that  of  the  great  Phinehas,  who 
was  £sra*s  fore&ther. 

3.  [Vat.  ^civccs-]  A  priest  or  Levite  of  tht 
time  of  Esra,  father  of  Eleaau*  (1  Esdr.  viii.  68: 

4.  (*un4:  Sinone.)  1  Esdr.  v.  31.  [Paseah 
2.]  G. 

PHIN'EHAS  (017^*^9,  s.  a.  Pinedws  [arooCa 
MOMa,  KtterotM^  Fi:i8i';  braaen  wwutk.  Get.] 


«  Hers  the  LXX.  [Tat.]  hss  to^  I>Bt 
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IBom,  Aln.]  ♦urcA;  but  [Vat]  ouce  in  Pent 
lad  vnilbniilj  elsewhere,  ♦tirc/r;  Joe.  ^ivc^^t: 
Pkm4€$),  Son  of  Fieewr  and  grandson  of  Aaron 
(Ex.  tL  S5).  His  mother  is  leoorded  as  one  of  the 
daughters  of  Pntid,  an  unknown  person,  who  is 
idsutified  bj  the  Babbis  with  Jethro  the  Midianite 
(7Vir^.  Pmuhfon.  on  Ex.  vi.  26;  Wagenseil's 
Soia,  Tiii.  6).  Fhinehas  is  memorable  for  having 
while  quite  a  youth,  by  his  seal  and  energy  at  the 
eritieal  moment  of  the  Ueentious  idolatry  of  Shit- 
tim,  appeased  the  divine  wrath  and  put  a  stop  to 
the  plague  which  was  destroying  the  nation  (Num. 
xzv.  7).  For  this  he  waa  rawwded  by  the  special 
approbation  of  Jehovah,  and  by  a  promise  that  the 
priesthood  should  remain  in  his  fiimily  forever 
(10-18).  This  seems  to  have  raised  him  at  onoe 
lo  a  very  high  position  in  tlie  nation,  and  he  was 
appointed  to  accompany  as  priest  the  expedition 
by  wliieh  the  Midianites  were  destroyed  (xxxi.  0). 
liany  yeaa  bUer  he  also  headed  the  party  who 
were  despatched  from  Shiloh  to  remonstrate  against 
the  Altar  which  the  trans-Jordanio  tribes  were 
reported  to  hare  built  near  Jordan  (Josh.  xxii. 
ld-4KS).  In  the  partition  of  the  country  he  r»- 
oeired  an  allotment  of  his  own — a  hill  on  Mount 
Ephraim  which  bore  his  name — Gibeath-Pmechas. 
Here  his  father  was  buried  (Josh.  xxiv.  33). 

•  During  the  life  of  Phinehas  be  appears  to  have 
been  the  chief  of  the  great  fitmily  of  the  Korahites 
or  Korliitn  who  guarded  the  entrances  to  the 
sacred  tent  and  the  whole  of  the  sacred  camp  (1 
Oa.  ix.  SO).  Afier  Rleazar*s  death  he  became 
higfa-priesi— the  third  of  the  series.  In  this 
eapecitj  he  is  introduced  as  giving  the  oracle  to 
the  nation  during  the  strugj^le  with  the  Beojamites 
on  the  matter  of  Gibeah  (Judg.  xx.  28).  Where 
the  Ark  and  Tabernacle  were  stationed  at  that  time 
is  not  elear.  From  ver.  1  we  should  infer  that 
they  were  at  Mizpeh,  while  from  w.  18,  26,  it 
leeme  eqfually  probabl(B  that  they  were  at  Bethel 
(which  is  alao  the  statement  of  Joeephus,  Anl.  v. 
2,  §  11).  Or  the  Hebrew  words  in  these  Utter 
lenes  may  mean,  not  Bethd  the  town,  but,  as  they 
sre  reDdered  in  the  A.  V.,  ^  house  of  God,"  and 
nfcr  to  the  Tabernacle  at  Shiloh.  But  wherever 
imt  Ark  may  hare  been,  there  was  the  aged  priest 
•standing  before  it,**  and  the  otacle  wfakh  he  de- 
ivered  wae  one  which  must  hare  been  ftdly  in 
leeordanee  with  his  own  vehement  temper,  **  Shall 
we  go  out  to  battle  .  .  .  or  shaU  weeease?" 
And  the  answer  was,  **  (xo  up:  Ibr  to-morrow  I  will 
deliver  them  into  your  hand." 

The  memory  of  this  champion  of  Jehovah  was 
very  dear  to  the  Jews.  The  narratire  of  the  Peo- 
talench  presents  him  as  the  type  of  an  ardent  and 
derated  priest.  Hie  numerous  references  to  him 
in  the  later  Hteratore  all  adopt  the  same  tone. 
He  is  eommemorated  in  one  of  the  Psalms  (cri. 
JO,  31)  in  the  identical  phrase  which  is  conse- 
crated former  by  its  use  in  reference  to  the  great 
act  of  &ith  of  Abraham ;  a  phrase  which  perhaps 
more  than  any  other  in  the  Bible  binds  together 
the  old  and  new  dispensations  — **  that  was  ooun/eef 
p  Urn  /cr  righi€tm»mfm  wito  all  generations  for- 
evcrmore**  (oomp.  Gen.  xv.  6;  Rom.  iv.  8/.  The 
•*  cofenani  '*  made  with  him  is  pat  into  the  same 
rank  for  dignily  and  certainty  with  that  ty  wfaiek 
the  throne  ww  asearad  to  Kin«  DavU  (Beebs.  ih 
t^y  Hm  anl  ef  M-t***4f  the  M^frMrtf  Is  wA- 
dnlly  pniaed  by  a  eomparieon  with  that  of 

•  Phineea  %(ainst  Zambri  the  son  ef  Sahim  **  (1 
Haa  4.98).    Tlie  priests  who  nimed  fron  the 
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Captivity  an  enrolled  in  the  ofllcial  lists  as  the  unm 
of  Phinehas  (Esr.  riiL  2;  1  F.sdr.  v.  5).  In  the 
StiUr  (Hnm  (eh.  xx.)  he  is  identified  with  '*the 
Prophet**  of  Judg.  vi.  8. 

Joeephus  {Ant.  iv.  6,  $  12),  out  of  the  venerable 
traditions  which  he  uses  with  such  excellent  efftct, 
adds  to  the  narratire  of  the  Pentateuch  a  state- 
ment that  **so  great  was  Us  courage  and  so  re- 
markable his  bodily  strength,  that  he  would  never 
relinquish  any  undertaking,  however  difficult  and 
dangerous,  without  gaining  a  complete  rictory.** 
The  later  Jews  are  fond  of  comparing  him  to 
Elijah,  if  indeed  they  do  not  regard  them  as  one 
and  the  same  Indiridual  (see  tiie  quotations  in 
Meyer,  CV/ron.  Heln;  p.  845;  Fabridus,  Codem 
ptiudepig,  p.  894,  noTe).  In  the  Taigum  Pseudo- 
Jonathan  of  Num.  xxv.  the  sUughter  of  Zimri 
and  Cosbi  is  accompanied  by  twelve  miracles,  and 
the  covenant  made  with  Phinehas  is  expended  into 
a  promise,  that  he  shall  be  ^  the  angel  of  the  cove- 
nant, shall  live  forever,  and  shall  prochuni  redemp- 
tion at  the  end  of  the  world.**  His  Midiaiiite 
origin  (already  noticed)  is  brought  forward  as 
adding  greater  lustre  to  his  seal  against  Mldian, 
and  enhancing  his  glorious  destiny. 

Ihe  ^'erse  which  doses  the  book  of  Joshua  is 
ascribed  to  Phinehas,  as  the  description  of  the  death 
of  Moses  at  the  end  of  Deuteronomy  is  to  Joshiw 
{Baba  Baihra^  in  Fabridus,  p.  893).  He  is  also 
reported  to  be  the  author  of  a  work  on  lacrsd 
names  {,Und,\  which  however  is  so  rare  that  Fabri- 
cius  had  never  seen  it. 

The  succession  of  the  posterity  of  Phinehas  in 
the  high-priesthood  was  interrupted  when  IQi,  of 
the  race  of  Itharoar,  was  priest;  but  it  was  r^ 
sumed  in  the  person  of  Zadok,  and  continued  in 
the  same  line  to  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem. 
[High-priest,  voL  ii.  p.  1070  fT.]  One  of  the 
memben  of  the  family — Msnasseh  son  of  Johanan, 
and  brother  of  Jaddua  —  went  over  to  the  Samari- 
tans, and  they  still  boast  that  they  pieecire  the 
succession  (see  their  I^etter  to  Scaligcr,  in  Eicb- 
hom*s  Rtpertonuin^  xiii.  262). 

The  tomb  of  Phinehas,  a  place  of  great  reeort  to 
both  Jews  and  Samaritans,  is  shown  at  Awertah^ 
four  miles  S.  E.  of  Nablu§.  It  stands  in  the 
centre  of  the  village,  indoeed  within  a  little  area 
or  compound,  wliich  is  overshadowed  by  the  thickly- 
tidlised  foliage  of  an  ancient  vine.  A  small 
mosque  joins  the  wall  of  the  compound.  Outeide 
the  village,  on  the  next  hill,  is  a  Isiger  indosora^ 
containing  tlie  tomb  of  Eleaxar,  and  a  care  a^ 
cribed  to  Elgafa,  orershadowed  by  two  veoenhlt 
terebinth  trees,  surrounded  by  arades,  and  fbrm- 
ing  a  retired  and  truly  charming  spot.  The  local 
tradition  ssserti  that  Awertnk  and  ite  neighbor* 
hood  are  the  '« HiD  of  Phinehas.*' 

In  the  Apocryphal  Books  his  name  is  given  as 

PHUrXES. 

2.  [Yat  ♦firfcr.]  Second  son  of  EB  (1  Sam. 
i.  8,  ii  34,  iv.  4, 11, 17,  19,  xiv.  3).  He  wae  not 
of  the  same  fine  as  his  llhistrioos  and  devoted 
nimreake,  but  of  the  fiunily  of  Itharoar.  [Eu.] 
Phinehas  was  kUled  with  his  brother  by  the  Phifia- 
tines  when  the  ark  wae  captured.  He  had  two 
sons,  Ahitub)  the  eUest  —  whose  eons  Ah^ah  and 
Ahimdech  were  hig^i-pricste  at  Shiloh  and  Nob  in 
the  time  of  Seal  (xiv.  8)  — andlehabod.  Hals 
introduced,  appaieotly  by  mistake,  in  the  gMwsl.gj 
of  Earn  in  2  Eadr.  L  2  a.     [PiruiKsa,  %] 

3.  [Vaf  ♦€ ufMf .]  A  Lerite  ef  Esa'a  tinM 
(Esr.  viiL  88),  unless  the  meaning  be  thnt 
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wmidHbB  fiunUj  of  the  gmt  PbinehM.    In  the 
peitiBil  peenge  of  1  Eedr.  be  is  called  Phiubbs. 

G. 

PHIBON  (♦curwr;  Alex.  «i^«r:  Phiaon), 
Fhe  Grrtk  form  of  the  name  Pisom  (Ecelua.  xzir. 
26). 

PHLK'OON  {*x4yw  [bm-umg]:  PhUy^m), 
A  Christian  at  Rome  whom  St.  Paul  talutsi  (Kom. 
zvi.  14).  Pseudo-Hippoljttis  {Dt  LXX.  JfiOtfxdis) 
makes  him  one  of  the  seventy  disciples  and  bishop 
of  Marathoo.  He  is  said  to  have  suflbted  martyr- 
dom on  April  8th  {SiartyrvUtyium  RomttttuM, 
apod  Estiom),  on  which  day  he  is  commemorated 
in  the  calendar  of  the  Bymitiue  Church. 

W.  T.  B. 

PHCB'BB  [A.  V.  Phkbe]  {^oifiti  Wning, 
briffhl] :  Phmbt)^  the  first,  and  one  of  Uie  roost 
important^  of  the  Christian  persons  the  detailed 
mention  of  whom  fills  neariy  all  the  bat  chapter 
of  the  F4)isUe  to  the  Romans.  What  is  said  of 
her  (Kom.  zri.  1,  8)  is  worthy  of  especial  notice, 
beeaiise  of  its  bearing  on  the  question  of  the  dea- 
eonesses  of  the  Apostolic  Church.  On  this  point 
we  have  to  oltsen-e,  (1)  that  the  term  ITidUcorof, 
here  applied  to  her,  though  not  in  itself  necessa- 
rily an  oflieinl  term,  is  the  term  which  would  be 
applied  to  her,  if  it  were  meant  to  be  ofiicial;  (2) 
that  this  term  is  applied  in  the  ApotltMat  f'ansii' 
tutiont  to  women  who  ministered  ofiicially,  the 
deaconess  being  called  ^  SuLroyor,  as  the  deacon  is 
called  6  Bidjcoros;  (3)  that  it  is  now  generally 
admitted  that  in  1  Tim.  iii.  11,  St.  Paul  applies  it 
so  himself;  (4)  that  in  the  passage  before  us  Phcebe 
is  called  the  StdUcoror  of  a  particular  church,  which 
seems  to  imply  a  specific  appointment;  (5)  that  the 
Church  of  CRNCHttEiS,  to  which  she  lielonged, 
eould  only  have  been  a  small  church:  u hence  we 
may  draw  a  fair  conclusion  as  to  what  was  eua- 
tomary,  in  the  mattor  of  such  female  ministration. 
In  the  larger  churches;  (6)  that,  whatever  her 
crraiid  to  Rome  might  be,  the  independent  manner 
of  her  going  there  seems  to  imply  (especially  when 
we  consider  the  secluded  habits  of  Greek  women) 
not  only  that  she  was  a  widow  or  n  woman  of 
mature  age,  but  that  she  was  acting  officially;  (7) 
that  she  had  already  been  of  great  service  to  St. 
Paul  and  others  {irpoirrdris  woAAwi',  fcol  ifiov 
'drrov)i  either  by  her  wealth  or  her  energy,  or  both ; 

statement  which  cloeely  corresponds  with  the 
dcMription  of  the  qualifications  of  the  enrolled 
widows  in  1  Tim.  ▼.  10;  (8)  that  the  duty  which 
we  here  see  Phoebe  dischai^ng  implies  a  personal 
iharaeter  worthy  of  confidence  and  respect.  [Dba- 
OONBiS.]  J.  S.  H. 


PIICENI'GE,  PHOSNIOIA  i*oipliai  [i 
below]:  Phoenice:  rarely  in  Latin,  Phcuiida:  see 
Fsociuhiti's  Lexicon,  s.  v.),  a  tract  of  country,  of 
vhich  l^re  and  Sidon  were  the  principal  cities,  to 
jie  north  of  Palestine,  along  the  coast  of  the 
Hsditerranean  Sea;  bounded  by  that  sea  on  the 
eeit,  and  by  the  momitain  range  of  I^banon  on 
the  east  The  name  was  not  the  one  by  which  its 
native  inhabitants  called  it,  but  was  given  to  it  by 
the  Greeks;  probably  torn  the  palm-tree,  ^Ivt^, 
with  which  it  may  then  have  abounded;  just  as 
the  nanie  Braail  was  given  by  Europeans  to  a  huge 


nrMgli  mistake,  a  Bsntenee  of  Haradlan,  vb  Im, 
yiip  wpbfpnm  ^  •otvunf  jmJtoTro,  Is  printed  In  the 
mmoritonun  Omeomm,  p.  17  (Paris,  1841), 
t  ftWB  Bceatssus  of  Mitofeas,  and  Is  nseally 


territory  lo  South  Amcrxa,  from  the  fitanl^osi 
which  a  part  of  it  supplied  to  Earope.  The  paJM 
tree  is  seen,  as  an  emhlm,  on  aonie  eoiaa  vl  Andva, 
Tyre,  and  Sidon;  and  there  are  now  aevcial  palot- 
treea  within  the  circuit  of  modem  Tjre,  and  along 
the  coast  at  varioua  points;  but  the  tree  ie  not  at 
the  present  day  one  of  the  characteristic  featinvi 
of  the  country,  llie  native  name  of  Pbcenkia  was 
Kenaan  (Canaan)  or  KnA,  dgnifying  lowland,  so 
named  in  eontnrt  to  Uie  ac(K>liung  Anm,  L  c. 
Highhuid:  the  Hebrew  name  of  Syria.  The  nime 
Kenaan  is  preserved  on  a  coin  of  Laodiiea,  of  tLc 
time  of  Ajitloehas  Kpiphanea,  whcnon  Landia— 

is  styled  **h  mother  city  in  Canaan,*'  HTTSbH 

P33a  DH.  And  KnA  or  Chn&  (Xm)  la  n^m  - 
tioned  distinctly  by  Herodian«  the  grammarian,  ae 
the  okl  name  of  Phoenicia.  (See  n«pl  ^lov^pevt 
\4^*ws,  under  the  word  *A^va.)  Hence,  as  Phee- 
nicians  or  Canaanites  were  the  most  powcrftd  of  aJI 
tribes  in  Pales&ie  at  the  time  of  its  mvarioo  by 
Joshua,  the  Israelites,  fai  speaking  of  their  own 
territory  as  it  was  beifbre  the  conquest,  called  it 
»«thefauidof  Canaan." 

The  length  of  coast  to  which  the  name  Phosuictm 
wn8  applied  varied  at  difi^rent  times,  and  may  be 
regarded  under  different  aspects  before  and  after 
the  kMS  of  its  independence.  1.  What  may  be 
tenned  Phoenicia  Prqier  was  a  narrow  undulating 
pLiin,  extending  from  the  pass  of  Has  tl^BriAl  or 
Abyad,  the  ** Promontorium  Album*'  of  the  asi- 
cients,  about  six  miles  south  of  T^xe,  to  the  NftUr 
el'Aulffj  the  ancient  Bostrenus,  two  miles  north  of 
Sidon  (Robinson*s  BibL  Ru,  U.  473).  The  pfaun 
is  only  28  miles  in  length,  and,  considering  the 
great  importance  of  Phoanicia  in  the  worid*a  hia- 
tory,  this  may  well  be  added  to  other  instancwi  in 
Greece,  Italy,  and  Palestine,  which  show  how  little 
the  intellectual  influence  of  a  city  or  state  has  de- 
pended on  the  extent  of  its  tenitory.  Its  avcrs|{c 
breadth  is  about  a  mile  (Porter's  /Inndbuok  /i»r 
Syriti,  ii.  396);  but  near  Sidon,  the  luoontaiiis 
retreat  to  a  distance  of  two  miles,  and  near  T>  rt 
to  a  distance  of  fi^-e  miles  (Kenrick's  Phnnicln.  p. 
10).  Hie  aiiole  of  Phcenicia,  thus  undentood,  ti 
called  by  Josephus  {AM.  v.  8,  §  1 )  the  great  plain 
of  the  city  of  Sidon,  rh  /A^ya  wMow  XtBmro% 
ir6K*cts,  In  it,  near  its  iMMlbem  extremity,  was 
situated  Sidon,  in  the  north  latitude  of  830  84' 
05'';  and  scarcely  more  than  17  geographical  miles 
to  the  south  was  T>Te,  in  the  UUtude  of  38o  17' 
(Admiral  Smyth's  Mediterranean,  p.  469):  so  that 
in  a  straight  line  those  two  renowned  ciUee  were 
leas  than  20  English  miles  distant  (torn  each  other. 
Zarephath,  the  Sarepta  of  the  New  Teatammt,  was 
situated  between  them,  eight  miles  south  of  Sidon, 
to  which  it  belonged  (1  K.  xviL  9;  Obad.  W; 
Luke  iv.  96).  2.  A  stiU  k>nger  district,  whieh 
aflerwards  liecame  &irly  entitlMl  to  the  name  of 
Phoenicia,  extended  up  the  coast  to  a  point  marked 
by  the  ialand  of  Aradus,  and  by  Antarados  towards 
the  north;  the  southern  boundary  remainiqg  the 
same  as  m  Phoenicia  Proper.  Phoenicia,  thus  de> 
fined,  is  estimated  by  Mr.  Grote  {HitUnry  of  Gruce, 
m.  354)  to  have  been  about  120  miles  in  length 
whik  iU  breadth,  between  Lebanon  ami  the  ei« 
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MW  WMMdiiri  90  milai,  aiid  wu  gnerattj  nMA 
!■■.  This  mUmaitm  ii  nMMi  WMonahtet  allowing 
lir  the  baodf  of  the  ooact;  m  the  diicct  diflteeaoe 
B  btitude  beliraeD  Tjre  eod  AntwMnis  (Torton) 
■  eqnbaknt  to  106  £iigUih  mikt;  and  six  miles 
to  the  wath  of  Tjie,  m  ebeedj  meDtioned,  intct^ 
vene  befim  the  begiimiiig  of  the  {mbb  of  iid<  el- 
Abfdd.  The  ekfan  of  the  whole  of  this  district  to 
the  naoie  of  Phcenicia  rests  on  the  probable  fiwt, 
that  the  whofe  of  it^  to  the  north  of  the  great  plain 
of  SidoQ,  wai  oceupied  bj  Fbcenician  oofeniats; 
uoi  to  mention  that  there  seems  to  have  been  some 
kind  of  political  connection,  howerer  looee,  between 
all  the  inhabitants  (Diodoms,  xri.  41).  Scared}* 
16  geographical  miles  &rther  north  than  Sidon  was 
Be^tus;  with  a  roadstead  so  well  suited  for  the 
purposes  of  modem  nangation  that,  under  the 
modem  name  of  Bwrmty  it  haa  eelipsed  both  Sidon 
and  Tjrre  as  an  emporium  for  Syria.  Whether 
this  Beiytus  was  identical  with  the  Berothah  and 
Berothai  of  Enkiet  zlyii.  16,  aiid  of  2  Saiu.  viii. 
6,  is  a  disputed  point.  [Bbbothah.]  Still  forther 
north  was  BjUus,  the  Gebal  of  the  BiUe  (Es. 
uriL  9),  inhabited  by  aeamen  and  calkers.  Its 
nahahitants  are  supposed  to  be  alluded  to  in  the 
wad  GibUm^  translated  **stone-squaren**  in  the 
anthoiiaed  version  of  1  K.  v.  18  (32).  It  stiU 
retains  in  Arabic  the  kindred  name  of  JebtiL 
Then  came  Tripolis  (now  Tnrdbuku)^  said  to  have 
been  founded  by  colonists  Srom  Tyre,  Sidon,  and 
Amdna,  with  three  distinct  towns,  each  a  furlong 
apart  llrom  one  another,  each  with  its  own  walls, 
and  dach  named  from  the  city  which  supfrficd  its 
eolonistiS.  General  meetings  of  the  Phoenicians 
to  have  been  held  at  IVipolis  (Diod.  xvi.  41), 
if  a  certaiu  local  jealousy  had  prevented  the 
for  this  purpose  of  T}Te,  Sidoii,  or  Aradus. 
And  lastly,  towards  the  extreme  point  north  was 
Aiadus  itaelf,  the  Arvad  of  Guk,  x.  18,  and  Es. 
sxviL  8;  situated,  like  TyrSi  on  a  small  island  near 
the  mainland,  and  founded  by  exiles  from  Sidon. 
The  whole  of  Phoenicia  Proper  is  weD  watered  by 
various  strsams  firom  the  ac^oiniug  hills :  of  these  the 
two  lai|^  are  the  A'A  JsiViwysA,  a  few  miles  north  of 
Tyre  —  the  ancient  name  of  which,  strange  to  say, 
h  not  certain,  though  it  is  conjectured  to  have  beoi 
the  Leontee  —  and  the  Bostrenns,  abeady  men- 
tioned, north  of  Sidon.  The  eoU  is  fertile,  although 
now  generally  ill-cultivated;  but  in  the  neighbw- 
hood  of  Sidou  there  are  rich  gardens  and  orchards; 
"  and  here,**  says  Mr.  Porter,  **  are  oranges,  lemons, 
1^  almonds,  plums,  iqiricots,  peaches,  pomegra- 
nates, pears,  and  bananas,  all  growing  luxuriantly, 
and  forming  a  forest  of  finely- tinted  foliage** 
{Hof^ibookfar  Sytia,  ii.  898).  The  havens  of 
T*re  and  Sidon  afibrded  water  of  suflkient  depth 
\)r  all  the  requirements  of  ancient  navigation,  and 
the  neighboring  range  of  the  Lebanon,  in  its  ex- 
tensive forests,  foraislied  what  then  eeemed  a  neariy 
jwithaustible  supply  of  timber  for  ship-building. 
To  the  north  of  Bostienus,  between  that  river  and 
fiftHif,  lies  the  only  bleak  and  barren  part  of 
Phsenieia.  It  is  crosnsd  by  the  ancient  Tamyras 
ar  Damurss,  tbs  modem  NtUtr  td-DdnUir.  FVom 
/leardt,  the  pkuns  ars  again  fertile.  The  principal 
streams'  are  the  Lyons,  now  the  Nnhr  el-KtIb, 
•ot  for  north  ftom  Beinitf^  the  Adonis,  now  the 
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•  •  See  aoMcce  of  thsss  stresiiii  hf  Dr.  T.  Lanris, 
wvariy  a  misslniMiry  in  Syria  AM.  fiMro*  for  Ju^, 
889^  P.6681L  B 

^  *  Oar  I^nd  in  the  course  of  his  ftwan  minlsliy 


Nakr  AmAtsi,  about  ive  miles  south  c#  QiM| 
and  the  Eleutherae,  now  the  Nakr  tl^KMr,  in 
the  bend  between  Tripolis  and  Antaradus. 

In  reference  to  the  period  when  the  Pbmniciane 
had  k)at  their  independence,  scarcely  any  two  Qtmk 
and  Roman  writers  give  precisely  the  same  geo* 
graphical  boundaries  to  Phanicia.  Herodotus  uses 
an  expression  whidi  seems  to  imply  that  he  re- 
garded its  northesn  extremity  as  corresponding 
with  the  Myriandrian  Bay,  or  Bay  of  Issus  (iv.  88). 
It  is  doubtAil  where  exactly  he  conceived  it  to  ter- 
minate at  the  eouth  (iii.  6).  Ptolemy  ie  diftind 
in  making  the  river  £leotherus  the  boundary,  on 
the  north,  and  the  river  Chorseus,  on  the  south. 
The  Chorseus  is  a  small  stream  or  torrent,  south 
of  Mount  Ourmel  and  of  the  small  Oanaanitish  city 
Dor,  the  inhabitants  of  which  the  tribe  of  Manaswh 
was  confessedly  unable  to  drive  out  (Judg.  i.  S7). 
This  southern  line  of  Ptolemy  ooincidei  very  cloeely 
with  the  southern  boundary  of  Pliny  the  Ekier, 
who  includes  l>or  in  Phoenicia,  though  the  south- 
em  boundary  specified  by  him  is  a  stream  called 
Crocodilon,  now  Nakr  Zurka,  about  two  miles  to 
the  north  of  (Jmsarea.  Pliny's  northern  boundaiy, 
howe^^  is  difiereut,  as  he  makes  it  include  Antar- 
adus. Again,  the  geographer  Strabo,  who  was 
contrmporary  with  the  beginnuig  of  the  Christian 
era,  diflers  from  Herodotus,  Ptolemy,  and  Pliny, 
by  representing  Phcsnicia  as  the  district  between 
(Mhosiaand  Pelusium  (xvi.  21),  which  would  make 
it  include  not  only  Mount  Carmel,  but  likewise  Cas* 
area,  Joppa,  and  the  whole  coast  of  the  PhiUstines. 

In  the  Old  Testament,  the  word  Phoenicia  does 
not  occur,  as  might  be  expected  from  its  being  a 
Greek  name.  In  the  Apocrypha,  it  is  not  defined, 
though  spoken  of  ss  bebg,  with  Coele> Syria,  under 
one  military  commander  (2  Msec.  iii.  5,  8,  viii.  8, 
X.  11;  3  Mace  iii.  15).  In  the  New  Testament,  the 
word  occurs  only  in  three  passages.  Acts  xi.  19, 
XV.  3,  xxi.  2;  **  and  not  one  of  th^  affords  a  dew 
as  to  how  far  the  writer  deemed  Phoenicia  to  extend. 
On  the  otlier  hand,  Josephus  possibly  agreed  with 
Strabo;  for  ho  expressly  says  that  CsBsarea  is  sit- 
uated in  PbcBiiicia  {Ant.  xv.  9,  §  6);  and  although 
he  neier  makes  a  similar  statement  respeeting 

^^W^  }'^  ^®  >P<*1^  in  ou*  P^M^S^i  of  ^  coast 
of  S>Tia,  Phoenicia,  and  l^j'pt,  as  if  Syria  and 
Phoenicia  exhausted  the  line  of  coast  on  the  Medi- 
terrauean  Sea  to  the  north  of  £g}-pt  {B.  J,  iii.  9, 
§  2).  £.  T. 

PHCENICIANS.  The  name  of  the  raea 
who  in  earUest  recorded  history  inhabited  Phoenicia, 
and  who  were  the  great  maritime  and  conunerdal 
people  of  the  ancient  worM.  For  many  centuries 
they  bore  somewhat  of  the  same  rdation  to  other 
natious  which  the  Dutch  bore,  though  lees  exclu- 
sively, to  the  rest  of  Europe  in  the  17th  century. 
They  were,  moreover,  preeminent  in  cobnisation 
as  well  as  in  trade;  and  in  their  settlement  of 
Csrthage,  nroductng  the  greatest  general  of  an- 
tiquity, tb«*T  proved  the  moet  formidable  of  all 
antagonista  to  Home  in  Its  progress  to  universal 
empire.  A  eomplete  history,  therefore,  of  the 
'  Vhoenicians  would  occupy  a  large  extent  of  ground 
which  woukl  be  foreign  to  the  objects  of  this  Dic- 
tionary. Still  some  notice  is  desirable  of  such  an 
impo.tant  psopla,  who  were  hi  one  quarter  the 
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•MNiA  oaigbbon  of  the  ItneUtei,  and  indireeUj 
bfluenoed  &ir  history  in  wioui  waji.  Without 
dwelling  on  m«tten  which  belong  more  itrietly  to 
the  artielee  Tybe  and  SiDoa,  it  maj  be  proper  to 
touch  on  certain  points  connected  with  the  lan- 
guage, race,  trade,  and  religion  of  the  Pbcenicians, 
whidi  may  tend  to  throw  light  on  Biblical  biatory 
and  literature.  The  communication  of  letter*  by 
the  PboNuciani  to  the  European  nations  will  like- 
wise deeerve  notice. 

I.  The  Phcenician  language  bdonged  to  that 
family  of  laiigua^^es  which,  by  a  name  not  altogether 
ftM  from  objection,  but  now  generally  adopted,  is 
eaJled  «^  Semitic.'* «  Under  this  name  are  inchided 
three  distinct  branches.*  Ist.  Arabic,  to  which 
l)alongs  ifithiopian  as  an  oAhoot  of  the  Southern 
Arable  or  Himyaritie.  Sdly.  Aramaic,  the  vemao- 
uhur  language  of  Palestine  at  the  time  of  Christ,  in 
which  the  few  original  words  of  Christ  which  have 
been  pre8er\*ed  in  writing  appear  to  have  been 
spoken  (Matt,  xzvii.  46;  Mark  v.  41;  and  muk 
especially  Matt  xvL  18,  which  is  not  fully  signifi- 
eant  eiUier  in  Greek  or  Hebrew).  Aramaic,  as 
used  in  Christian  literature,  is  called  Syriac,  and  as 
used  in  the  writings  of  the  Jews,  hit  been  very 
generally  called  Chaldee.  3dly.  Hebrew,  in  which 
by  far  the  greatest  part  of  the  Old  Testament  was 
eomposed.  Now  one  of  the  most  interesting  points 
to  the  Biblical  student,  connected  with  Phomician, 
Is^  that  it  does  not  belong  to  either  of  the  two  first 
branches,  but  to  the  third ;  and  that  it  is  in  fiMt  so 
ekwely  allied  to  Hebrew,  that  Phcenician  and  He- 
brew, thouKh  different  dialects,  may  practically  be 
regarded  as  the  same  language.  This  may  be 
shown  in  the  folk>wing  way:  1st,  in  pnessgra 
which  have  been  frequently  quoted  (see  especially 
Gesenius*s  MonumtnUt  Scriptwa  Lingvagut  Pitu^ 
mcMs,  p.  281),  testimony  is  bonis  to  the  kinship 
of  the  two  languages  by  Augustine  and  Jerome,  in 
whose  time  Phoenician  or  Carthaginian  was  still  a 
living  language.  Jerome,  who  was  a  good  He- 
brew scholar,  after  mentioning,  in  his  Commenta- 
ries on  Jeremiah,  lib.  v.  c.  25,  that  Carthage  was  a 
Phcenician  colony,  proceeds  to  state  —  **  Undo  et 
Pceni  sermone  conrupto  quasi  Pboeni  appellantur, 
quorum  lingua  Hebrsese  linguie  magiiA  ex  parte 
confinis  est.**  And  Augustine,  who  was  a  native 
of  Africa,  and  a  bishop  there  of  Hippo,  a  Tynan 
colony,  has  left  on  record  a  similar  statement 
]e\eral  times.  In  one  passage  he  says  ci  the  two 
aoguages,  ^^Ista  linguae  non  multum  inter  se 
Jiffenint"  {Quastionts  in  IleptaUuchwn^y'n.  16). 
In  another  passage  he  says,  **  CognatsB  sunt  istse 
linguiB  et  viciiise,  Hebrsea,  et  Punica,  et  Syra  '* 
(InJoonn,  Tract.  15).  Again,  on  Gen.  zviii.  9,  he 
ays  of  a  certain  mode  of  speaking  (Gen.  viii.  9 ), 

Locuti.)  est,  quam  propterea  Hebraeam  puto,  quut 
si  Punic  ae  linguse  faniiliarissima  est,  in  quAmulta 
Inveuimus  Hebrseis  verbis  consonantia"  (lib.  i. 
locut  24).  And  on  another  occasion,  remarking 
9n  the  word  Messias,  he  says,  **  quod  verbum  Pun- 


•i  8o  called  from  the  dasceDdanU  of  Sh«m  (Gen.  z. 
81-29) ;  nearly  all  of  whom,  as  represented  by  natioDS, 
an  known  to  have  spoken  eognste  languages.  There 
tutre  been  hitherto  two  ot]|)eccioDS  to  the  name :  1st. 
That  the  languagn  of  the  Elamltes  and  Anyrians  (see 
rar.  22)  belonged  to  a  dlflierent  funlly.  2dly.  That  the 
f hernlclana,  as  Oanaanltes,  are  derived  from  Bam 
(CMn.  z.  Hy.  If  Che  reeent  InCerprelitknis  of  Assyrian 
kiaeriiitloiis  avs  admitted  to  prove  the  Idenlity  oC 
m  with  Axanaale  or  Syrian,  the  o\i()eetlon  to  the 
"aemMe  " nearly  diaappeais.    Mr  Maz  MttUer, 
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icB  lingasB  iwis^Bm  est,  sicitf  a&a  Btbfwtt  wmltm 
et  pane  omnia  "  (Comtra  HUras  PetHiam^  fi. «. 
104).  adly.  These  stotements  are  folly  eonfinnsi 
by  a  passage  of  Carthaginian  piesiffigd  io  tht 
PmmtUu  of  Phuitus,  set  v.  scene  1,  and  aeeooK 
panied  by  a  Latin  tnoabtion  as  part  of  tlie  pby. 
There  is  no  doubt  that  the  Carthaginians  and  tha 
Phceuiciaus  were  the  same  race:  and  the  Carth** 
ginian  eztract  is  undeniably  intelligible  throoi^  He- 
brew to  Hebrew  sdiolars  (see  Boehart's  Camoan ; 
and  especially  Gcseiiius*s  Mommtitnia  PhmUeier^ 
pp.  857-682,  where  the  passage  is  translated  with 
notes,  and  foil  Justice  is  done  to  the  pnviouB 
translaaon  of  Boehart).  3dly.  The  does  kiuship 
of  the  two  bmguages  is,  moreover,  stiikiagi^  eon- 
firmed  by  very  many  PhawiiciMi  «id  nM4i«g8«»8— » 
names  of  places  and  peraous,  which,  destitate  of 
meaning  in  Greek  and  Latin,  through  wliich  lan- 
guages they  have  become  widdy  ImowD,  and  having 
sometimes  in  those  languages  occssioncd  frJw  ety- 
mologies, become  really  significant  in  UcfaNW. 
Thus  through  Hebrew  it  is  known  thai  1>ie,  an 
7*s^,  signifies  "  a  rock,**  referring  doubtless  Io  tka 
rocky  ishind  on  which  the  city  was  situated:  that 
Sidon,  as  Tziddn,  means  '*  Fishing  *'  or  »  Fishery,*' 
which  was  probably  the  ooeupatkm  of  its  first  ssi> 
tiers:  that  Carthage,  or,  as  it  was  originally  called, 
'« Carthada,"  means  ^  New  Town,  **  or  "  Newton :  ** 
and  that  Byrsa,  which,  as  a  Greek  name,  suggested 
the  etymolojgic&l  mythus  of  the  Bullae  Hide  {^neid, 
i.  366-67),  was  sUuply  the  citadel  of  Carthage  — 
Catifiat,i$UM  oycem,  as  Yirgil  accurately  termed  itx 
the  Carthaginian  name  of  it,  softened  by  thf 
Greeks  into  Bvpaa^  being  meraiy  the  Hebnw  wad 
Botcrah,  <« citadel;  **  identical  with  the  woid called 
Bocrah  in  the  English  Version  of  Isaiah  hiiL  1. 
Again,  through  Hebrew,  the  names  of  celebrated 
Carthaginians,  though  sometimes  disfigured  bj 
Greek  and  Roman  writen,  acquire  a  meanii^. 
Thus  Dido  is  found  to  bekmg  to  the  same  root  aa 
I)avid,»  «*  heaved;  "  meaning  **  his  to^-e,**  or  »  de- 
light;" t.  <.%e  k>ve  or  del^ht  either  of  Baal  or 
of  her  husband:  Hasdrubal  is  the  man  »*  whose 
help  Baal  is:  **  Hsniilcar  the  man  whom  the  god 
"Milcar  graciously  granted**  (eomp.  Hananeel; 
Oc^wpof ):  and,  with  the  substitutkm  of  Baal  for 
El  or  God,  the  name  of  the  renowned  Hannibal  ie 
found  to  be  identical  in  form  and  meaning  with 
the  name  of  Hanniel,  who  is  mentioned  in  Num. 
xzziv.  23  as  the  prince  of  the  tribe  of  Manaasefa ; 
Hanniel  mcanhig  the  grace  of  God,  and  Hannibal 
the  grace  of  Bud.  4thly.  The  same  condnsion 
arises  from  the  ezamination  of  Phcenidan  ineerip- 
tions,  preserved  to  the  preeent  day:  all  of  whieh 
can  be  interpreted,  with  niorp  or  less  certainty, 
through  Hebrew.  Socfa  mscriptions  are  of  thice 
Unds:  1st,  on  gems  and  seak;  Sdly,  on  eotneof 
the  Phoenicians  and  of  their  cokxiies;  Sdly,  tm 
stone.  Hie  first  daas  are  fiew,  unimportant,  and 
for  the  moat  part  of  uncertain  origin.  Tks  oldest 
known  coins  with  Phaenician  words  bekmg  to  Tar- 


a  high  authority  oo  sneh  a  point,  regards  It  as 
that  the  inseriptknis  of  NIooveh,  as  wall  as  of  Bakj- 
lon,  are  Semitio.  —  Isetrnti  on  Iht  Srimet  ^  Lm^ 
guage,  p.  266. 

b  Movers  and  VQrst,  supported  Iqr  the  Etymology 
ewn  ISagnvm,  adopt  "  nedldi,''  or  **  nedklih,**  as  ths 
etymology  of  Dklo,  la  the  sense  of  « travel-test,'*  m 
"  wanAaier."  Alttioagh  a  possible  derivation,  tMi 
less  probabk  In  ItssU;  and  kss  eowntaMnasAlF 
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0t  and  other  GUkiMi  citiM  «nd  were  itmok  in 
Ibe  period  of  the  Perriaa  dominAtioa.  Bnt  coins 
are  ttkewiie  in  existence  of  T^,  Sidon,  and  otlier 
eitiei  of  Pltoenicia;  though  all  such  are  of  later 
date,  and  belong  to  the  period  eithei  of  the  Seleu- 
aUsBf  or  of  the  Romans*  Moreover,  other  coins 
bavB  been  found  belonging  to  dties  in  Sicily, 
Sardinia,  Africa,  and  Spain.  Tlie  Inscriptions  on 
scone  are  either  of  a  public  or  a  private  character. 
The  former  are  comparativdj  few  in  number,  but 
relate  to  rarioas  sulgeets:  such,  for  example,  as 
tlie  dedication  of  a  temple,  or  the  commemoration 
of  a  Numidian  victory  over  the  Romans.  The 
private  inacriptions  were  either  in  the  nature  of 
votive  tablets  erected  as  testimonials  of  gratitude 
to  some  deity,  or  were  sepulchral  memorials  en- 
giaven  on  tombstones.  Phcenioian  inscriptions  on 
stone  have  been  found  not  only  in  all  the  countries 
hat  mentioned,  except  Spain,  but  likewise  in  the 
Ishmd  of  Cyprus  near  Citlum,  hi  Malta,  at  Athens, 
at  Marseilles,  and  at  Sidon.o 

II.  Concerning  the  original  race  to  which  the 
PbdBoicians  belonged,  nothing  can  be  known  with 
certainty,  because  they  are  found  already  estab- 
lished along  the  Mediterranean  Sea  at  the  earliest 
dawn  of  authentic  history,  and  for  centuries  after- 
wards there  is  no  record  of  their  origin.  Accord- 
ing to  Herodotus  (rii.  89),  they  said  of  themselves 
In  his  time  that  they  came  in  da}'8  of  old  from  the 
shores  of  the  Red  Sea  —  and  in  this  there  would  be 
nothing  in  the  slightest  degree  improbable,  as  they 
spoke  a  Ungua;^  cognate  to  that  of  the  Arabians, 
who  inhabited  the  east  coast  of  that  sea;  and  both 
Hebrew  and  Arabic,  as  well  as  Aramaic,  are  seem- 
ingly derived  from  some  one  Semitic  language  now 
tost  Still  neither  the  truth  nor  the  faLsehood  of 
(he  tiadition  can  now  be  proved ;  for  language,  al- 
though affording  strong  presumptions  of  race,  is 
not  conclusive  on  the  point,  as  is  shown  by  the 
language  at  present  spoken  by  the  descendants  of 
the  Normans  in  Fnmoe.  But  there  is  one  point 
lespeetlng  their  race  which  can  be  proved  to  be  in 
the  highest  degree  probable,  and  which  has  peculiar 
Interest  as  bearing  on  the  Jews,  namely,  that  the 
Phcsnicians  were  of  the  same  race  as  the  Canaan- 
ites.  This  remarkable  foct,  which,  taken  in  con- 
nection with  the  language  of  the  PhoenicianB.  leads 
to  tome  interesting  results,  is  rendered  probable  by 
the  following  circumstances:  1st.  The  native  name 
of  Phoenicia,  as  already  pointed  out,  was  Canaan, 
a  name  signifying  "  k>wland  "  [pHOSinciA].  This 
was  well  given  to  the  narrow  slip  of  plahi  between 
the  l.<ebanon  and  the  Mediterranean  Sea,  in  oon- 
trsst  to  the  elevated  mountain  range  acyoining;  but 
it  would  have  been  hiappropriate  to  that  part  of 
Palestine  conquered  by  the  Israelites,  which  was 
undoubtedly  a  hill-country  (see  Movers,  D(t§  Pkd- 
meucke  AUerthum^  Theil  1,  p.  6);  so  that,  when  it 
Is  known  that  the  Israelites  at  the  time  of  their  in- 
varion  found  in  Palestine  a  powerful  tribe  called 
the  Canaanites,  and  from  them  called  Palestine 
the  land  of  Canaan,  it  is  obviously  suggested  that 
the  Canaanites  came  originally  from  the  neighbor- 
kig  plain,  called  Canaan,  along  the  seapcoast 
Idly.  This  is  further  confirmed  through  the  name 
a  Africa  whereby  the  Carthaginian  Phcenicians 
ailed  Uiemselves,  as  attested  by  Augustine,  who 


Id  1887  a  oollsctloo  of  all  PhoenlclaD  tajetLpttoiis 

known,  with  transUtkms  and  notss,  was  pnb- 

by  Gesraias,  the  grsat  Hebrew  lezioogiapher, 

hrhis  vast  knowledge  and  unrivaled  elsamess 
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states  that  the  peasants  in  his  port  vf  Africa,  It 
asked  of  what  race  they  were,  would  answer,  ir 
Punic  or  Phoenician,  <*  (.  anaaiiites  **  **  Interrogati 
rustici  nostri  quid  sint,  Punic<$  respondentes,  Ca- 
nani,  corrupts  scilicet  sicut  in  talibus  una  litterA 
(accurate  enim  dicere  debebant  Chanani)  quid  aliud 
respondent  quam  Chananni "  {Optra  O/nma^  iv. 
1235;  Axposit,  Episi.  ad  EUm.  §  13).  ddly.  The 
conclusion  thus  suggested  is  strongly  supported  by 
the  tnulition  that  the  names  of  persons  and  places 
in  the  huid  of  Canaan  —  not  only  when  the  Israd- 
ites  mvaded  it,  but  likewise  preriously,  when  **thera 
were  yet  but  a  few  of  them,**  and  Abraham  is  nid 
to  have  visited  it — were  Phoenician  or  Hebrew: 
such,  for  example,  as  Abimeiek,  **  Father  of  the 
king  **  (Cieii.  xx.  2) ;  Mekhizedek,  »  King  of  right- 
eousness" (xiv  18):  Kujath-sepher,  "city  of  the 
book"  (Josh.  XV.  15). 

As  thb  obriously  leads  to  the  conclusion  that  the 
Hebrews  adoptetl  Phosnioian  as  their  own  language, 
or,  in  other  words,  that  what  is  called  the  bebrew 
language  was  in  fact  "  the  langui^e  of  OiLaan,*' 
as  a  prophet  called  it  (Is  xix.  18),  and  this  not 
merely  poetieally,  but  litemlly  and  in  phikdogieal 
truth ;  and  as  this  is  repugnant  lo  some  precon- 
ceived notions  respecting  the  peculiar  people,  the 
question  arises  whether  the  Israelites  might  not 
have  translated  Canaauitish  names  into  Hebrew. 
On  this  hypothwis  the  names  now  existing  in  the 
Bible  for  persons  and  pbuses  in  the  bud  of  Canaan 
would  not  be  the  original  names,  but  merely  the 
translations  of  those  names.  The  answer  to  this 
question  is,  1st  That  there  is  not  the  slightest  di- 
rect mention,  nor  any  indirect  trace,  in  the  Bible, 
of  any  such  translation.  2dly.  That  it  is  contrary 
to  the  anak^y  of  the  ordinary  Hebrew  practice  in 
other  cases;  as,  ibr  example,  in  reference  to  the 
names  of  the  Assyrian  monarchs  (perhaps  of  a  for- 
eign dynasty)  Pul,  Tiglath-Pileser,  Sennacherib,  or 
of  the  Persian  monarchs  Darius,  Ahasuerus,  Arte- 
xerxes,  which  remain  unintelligible  in  Hebrew,  and 
can  only  be  understood  through  other  Oriental  lan- 
giuigen.  3dly.  That  there  is  an  absolute  silence  in 
the  Bible  as  to  there  having  been  any  difibrenee 
whatever  in  language  between  the  Israelites  and 
the  Canaanites,  although  in  other  cases  where  a 
difference  existed,  that  difference  is  somewhere  al> 
luded  to,  as  in  the  case  of  the  Egyptmns  (Ps.  Ixxxi. 
5,  cxiv.  1),  the  Assyriuts  (Is.  xxxvi.  11),  and  the 
Chaldees  (Jer  v.  15).  Yet  in  the  case  of  the  Ca- 
naanites there  was  stronger  reason  for  alluding  tc 
it;  and  without  some  allusion  to  it,  if  it  had  ex- 
isted, the  narration  of  the  conquest  of  Canaan  un- 
der the  leadership  of  Joehua  would  have  lieen  sin- 
gularly imperfect. 

It  remains  to  be  added  on  this  point,  that  al- 
though the  previous  language  of  the  Hebrews  must 
be  mainly  a  matter  for  ooi^'ecture  only,  yet  it  is 
most  in  aceordaooe  with  the  Pentateuch  to  suppose 
that  they  spoke  originally  Aramaic.  They  came 
through  Abraham,  according  to  their  traditions, 
from  Ur  of  the  Chaldees  in  Mesopotamia,  wher« 
Aramaic  at  a  later  period  is  known  to  have  been 
spoken ;  they  are  instructed  in  Deuteronomy  to  say 
th?it  an  Aramsean  (Syrian)  ready  to  periah  was 
their  father  (xxvi.  5);  and  the  .two  earliest  words 
of  Aramaic  contained  in  the  Bible,  Yeffnr  pihadi' 

has  done  mors  than  any  one  scholar  slooe  Boxtorf 
to  IkciUtate  the  study  of  Bebtew.  ffis  opinion  on  toe 
nlation  of  Phosniclaa  to  Hebrew  is :  "  Omnino  hos 
teneodom  eat,  pleraque  et  pane  omn'a  evm 
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fU,  an,  in  the  Book  of  Gfoerii,  pot  into  the 
iDOttth  of  LftbMi,  the  ton  of  Abniuun*8  brothcTf 
•nd  ftnt  ootiiin  of  Iimc  (zxxi.  47).* 

III.  In  rpgaid  to  Phoniician  trade,  m  oonneetrd 
with  the  brMlites,  the  following  pointe  are  worthj 
of  notice.  1.  Up  to  the  time  of  David,  not  one  of 
the  twrive  tribes  seems  to  have  possMsed  a  single 
harbor  on  the  seo-ooast:  it  was  impoasible  therefore 
that  they  could  become  a  commercial  people.  It  is 
true  tliat  according  to  Judg.  i.  81,  combined  with 
Josh.  lu.  96,  Accbo  or  Acre,  with  its  excellent  har- 
bor, had  been  aisigned  to  the  tribe  of  Asher;  liut 
from  the  same  passage  in  Judges  it  seems  certain 
that  the  tribe  of  Aj£&r  did  not  rsally  obtain  posaes- 
•ioo  of  Acre,  which  continued  to  be  held  by  the 
Canaanites.  However  wistfully,  therefore,  the  Is- 
raelites might  regard  the  wealth  accruing  to  their 
Deighbors  the  Phoenicians  from  trade,  to  vie  with 
them  in  this  respect  was  out  of  the  question.  But 
from  the  time  that  David  had  conquered  Edom,  an 
opening  for  trade  was  afibrded  to  the  Israelites, 
llie  command  of  ICEion-geber  near  Elath,  in  the 
land  of  Edom,  eiialiled  them  to  engage  in  the  navi- 
gation of  the  Red  Sea.  As  tiiey  were  novices,  how- 
ever, at  sailing,  as  the  navigation  of  the  Red  Sea, 
owing  to  its  currents,  windi^  and  rocks,  is  dangnr 
ous  even  to  modem  sailorB,  and  as  the  Phoenicians, 
during  the  period  of  the  independence  of  liJdom, 
were  probably  allowed  to  trade  from  Ezion-geber, 
It  was  politic  in  Solomon  to  permit  the  Phoenicians 
of  Tyre  to  have  docks,  and  build  ships  at  £zion- 
geber  on  condition  that  his  sailors  and  vessels  might 
have  the  benefit  of  their  experience.  The  results 
isem  to  have  been  strikingly  suocessM.  The  Jews 
and  Phoenicians  made  profitable  voyages  to  Ophir 
in  Arabia,  whence  gold  was  imported  into  Judsea 
in  large  quantities;  and  once  in  three  years  still 
longer  voyages  were  made,  by  vessels  which  may 
possibly  have  touched  at  Ophir,  though  their  im- 
ports were  not  only  gold,  but  likewise  silver,  ivory, 
apes,  and  peacocks,  1  K.  x,  22.  {Tarshtsh.] 
lliere  seems  at  the  same  time  to  have  been  a  great 
direct  trade  with  the  Phoenicians  for  cedar-wood 
(ter.  27),  and  generally  the  wealth  of  the  kingdom 
reached  nn  unprecedented  point.  If  the  union  of 
the  tribes  had  been  maintained,  the  whole  seap<M)ast 
of  Palestine  would  have  afforded  additional  sources 
of  revenue  through  trade ;  and  perhaps  even  ulti- 
tiiately  the  "  great  plain  of  Sidon  **  itself  might 
have  formed  part  of  the  united  empire.  But  if  any 
possibilities  of  this  kind  existed,  they  were  destroyed 
by  the  disastrous  secession  of  the  ten  tribes;  a 
heavy  blow  from  which  the  Hebrew  race  has  never 
yet   recovered    during  a  poriod   of  nearly  3000 

2.  After  the  dirision  into  two  kingdoms,  the  cur- 
tain ifllb  on  any  commercial  relation  between  the 
Israelites  and  Phoenicians  until  a  relation  is  brought 

aonvenire,  «tve  rsdloeti  epoetas  dve  verbonun  et  fonnao- 
Aomm  etfleetenaorum  ratlooem  '*  {Man.  Pkan.  p  8S6). 
a  It  spems  to  be  admitted  by  ptailologexs  tbat 
neither  Hebrew,  Aramaic,  nor  Arable,  is  derivad  the 
•oe  fhHD  the  other ;  Jant  as  the  same  may  be  said  of 
Italian,  Spanish,  and  Portuguese.  (See  Lewis,  On  the 
Romance  Languages^  p.  42).  It  is  a  question,  how- 
ever, which  of  the  three  langoages,  Hebrew,  Aramaic, 
And  Arable,  is  liliely  to  reMvnble  most  the  original  Se- 
odtle  langnsfe.  Fttrst,  one  of  the  best  Aramaic  aehol- 
srs  now  living,  Is  in  flivor  of  Aramaic  {LtMa^iiHkud*  der 
ifMWidt«c*m  Idiome^  p.  %),  But  his  opinion  has  been 
Mroniil}  Impngned  in  fiivnr  of  lisbrsw  (Bleak's  MLnki- 
IWV  M  iM  4.  r  p.  76). 
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to  Botkse,  by  no  neans  brotbcri  j,  aa  in  Iha 
which  navigated  the  Ked  Sea,  nor  friendly,  m  ba 
twceii  buycn  and  aeUers,  bnt  humiliating  and  esaa- 
perating,  as  betfreen  the  bnyers  and  the  .bom^ 
llM  relatbm  ia  meant  which  existed  between  the 
two  natio»^  when  kraeiites  were  atdd  as  akM«B  by 
Phoenicians.  It  was  a  euitom  in  antiquity,  whea 
one  nation  went  to  war  againat  another,  for  mer- 
chants to  be  present  in  one  or  other  of  the  hoatik 
canipa,  in  order  to  purchase  priaoners  of  w«r  aa 
sbvea.  Th%m  at  the  Ume  of  the  Maeeabeea,  wImb 
a  huge  army  was  sent  by  Lyaiaa  to  invade  and  aob- 
due  the  land  of  Judah,  it  is  related  that  •«  the  mer- 
chants of  the  country,  hearing  the  fome  of  thcna, 
took  silver  and  gold  very  much  with  servants,  and 
came  hito  the  camp  to  buy  the  children  of  lanMl 
for  slaves  *  (1  Maec  iu.  41),  and  when  it  ia  n- 
lated  that,  at  the  capture  of  Jerusalem  by  Antio- 
chus  Epiphanes,  the  enonnous  number  of  40,000 
men  were  sblu  in  battle,  it  ia  added  that  then 
were  *'  no  fewer  sold  than  slain  **  (2  Mace.  v.  14; 
CredncT's  Jotl,  p.  240).  Now  thU  practice,  which 
is  thus  illustrated  by  details  at  a  mnob  later  pe- 
riod, undoubtedly  prevailed  in  earlier  times  (Odye- 
sey,  XV.  427 ;  Herold.  i.  1),  and  is  alluded  to  in  a 
threatening  manner  against  the  Phoeniciana  by  the 
prophets  (Joel  ill.  4,  and  Am.  i.  9,  10),  about  800 
years  before  Christ^  The  circumstances  which  led 
to  this  state  of  things  may  be  thus  explained.  Af- 
ter the  division  of  the  two  kingdoms,  there  is  no 
trace  of  any  friendly  relation  between  the  kingdom 
of  Judah  and  the  PhoBnieians:  the  interest  of  the 
latter  rather  led  them  to  cultivate  the  ftiendahip  ol 
the  kingdom  of  Israel;  and  the  Israelitash  king, 
Ahab,  lukd  a  Sidonian  princess  as  his  wife  (1  R. 
zri.  81).  Now,  not  improbably  in  conaeqaence  of 
these  rdations,  when  jAoahaphat  king  of  Judah 
endeavored  to  restore  the  trade  of  the  Jews  in  the 
Ked  Sea,  and  for  this  purpose  built  Urge  ships  at 
Rzion-geber  to  go  to  Ophir  for  gold,  he  did  not  ad- 
mit the  Phoenicians  to  any  participation  in  the  ven- 
ture, and  when  king  Ahaidah,  Ahab*a  eon,  aaked  to 
have  a  share  in  it,  hia  request  was  distinctly  refaasd 
(1  K.  xxu.  48,  49).  That  attempt  to  renew  the 
trade  of  the  Jews  in  the  Ked  Sea  foiisd,  and  in  the 
reign  of  Jdxoram,  Jehoahaphat's  son,  Edom  re- 
volted from  Judah  and  established  its  indepen- 
dence; so  that  if  the  Phoenicians  wiahed  to  de- 
spatch tradtng-vesselB  from  Esion-gebcr,  Edom 
the  power  which  it  was  mainly  their  interest  to< 
ciliate,  and  not  Judah.  Under  these  cinumataneea 
the  Phoenicians  seem,  not  only  to  have  porehaaed 
and  10  have  sold  again  as  slaves,  and  probably  ir 
aome  iustancaa  to  have  kidnapped  inhabitants  of  Jn 
dah,  but  even  to  havesokl  them  to  their  enemies  the 
Edoroites  (Joel,  Amos,  as  above).  This  waa  re 
garded  with  reasm  as  a  departure  from  the  oU 
brotheriy  covenant,  when  Hiram  waa  a  great  lovae 


h  After  the  dimptton,  •  the  period  of  nnioo  wae 
looked  back  to  with  endleBB  loogLof . 

e  In  Joel  iU.  6  (Beb.  Iv.  6),  <<aons  of  the  lonJaoe  " 
t.  e.  of  the  Greeks,  is  the  most  natural  translation  «■ 
B^nfi'  Yawanim.     Bnt  there  Is  a  Tawso  mentioned  la 
Arabia  Felix,  and  there  is  still  a  Tawan  in  Tconea  r 
and  both  Crdner  and  fllrst  think  that,  looking  to  Am 
i.  9,  an  Arabian  people,  and  not  Oieeianf ,  are  hoe  al 
luded  to.    The  threat,  however,  of  selling  the  PheHd 
dans  In  turn  to  the  Sabsaans, "  a  people  Cure  IT,-'  whlel 
sesms  to  Imply  that  the  Yawanhn  were  not  <*  iw  o8|- 
tends  to  make  it  improbable  that  the  Tawmhn  weit 
near  the  flsb—iii,  as  they  would  have  bean  In  AaMi 
raUs     r<i«e  Javah,  8cn  or,  Amsr.  ed-i 
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/  DnU,  wuA  rabieqiMntlj  had  the  most  fHondly 
nmnmrdal  nlationt  with  Dftvid's  son:  und  thii 
uMj  be  rcguded  as  the  original  foundation  of  the 
boatUitj  of  the  Hebrew  prophets  towards  PhoenJ- 
eian  Tjrre.     (Is.  sxUi.;  Es.  nviii.) 

a.  The  only  other  notiee  in  the  Old  Testament 
of  liade  between  the  Phoniciaus  and  the  IsrseHtes 
is  in  the  aoooant  given  by  the  prophet  Esekiel  of 
the  tiade  of  Tyro  (zsviL  17).  While  this  acooont 
suppiies  Taloable  inibrmation  rMpeetin^  the  various 
eommereial  dealings  of  the  most  illustriouii  of  Phos- 
nieian  cities  [Ttbk],  it  likewise  makes  direct  men- 
tk»  of  the  exports  to  it  from  Palestine.  These 
wcve  wheat,  hoiiey  (t.  e.  simp  of  grapes),  oil,  and 
bahn.  The  export  of  wheat  deserves  attention  (con- 
evniug  the  other  exports,  see  Honkt,  Oil,  Balm), 
hesanee  it  shows  how  important  it  must  have  been 
to  the  PhcBnidans  to  maintain  friendly  reUtions 
with  their  Hebrew  neighbors,  and  especially  with 
Ube  adjoining  kingdom  of  Israel.  'Die  wheat  is 
called  wheat  of  Minnith,^  which  was  a  town  of  the 
Ammonites,  on  the  other  side  of  Jordan,  only  once 
mentioned  elwwhere  in  the  Bible:  and  it  is  not 
eertain  whrther  Miunith  was  a  great  inhmd  empo- 
rium, where  large  purohases  of  eom  were  made,  or 
whether  the  wheat  in  its  neighborhood  was  pecul- 
Urly  good,  and  gave  its  name  to  all  wheat  of  a  cer- 
tain fineness  in  quality.  Still,  whatever  may  be  the 
sorrect  explaiiation  respecting  Miunith,  the  only 
eonntriea  spedfled  for  exports  of  wheat  are  Judah 
and  brsd,  and  it  was  through  the  territory  of  Is- 
fMl  that  the  wheat  would  be  imported  into  Phceni* 
da.  It  is  snggested  by  Heeren  in  bis  Ititttmo  d 
HemareheMf  ii.  117,  that  the  fact  of  Palestine  being 
thoa,  sa  it  were,  the  gnnary  of  Phoniioia,  expkuns 
h>  the  olearest  manner  the  bMting  peace  that  pre- 
vailed between  the  two  countries.  He  observes 
that  with  many  of  the  other  adjoining  nations  the 
Jews  lived  in  a  state  of  almost  continual  warbre; 
but  that  they  never  once  engaged  in  hostilities  with 
their  nearsst  neighbora  the  Phoenicians.  The  <act 
itvlf  is  certainly  worthy  of  special  notice;  and  is 
the  more  remarkable  as  there  were  not  wanting 
tempting  occasions  for  the  interference  of  the  Phce- 
nieians  in  Palestine  if  they  had  desired  it.  When 
El^ah  at  the  brook  Kishon,  at  the  distance  of  not 
more  than  thirty  miles  in  a  straight  Hue  from  Tyre, 
put  to  death  4IM)  prophets  of  Baal  (1  K.  xviii.  40), 
we  can  well  conceive  the  agitatkm  and  anger  which 
lueh  a  deed  must  have  pn^uoed  at  Tyre.  And  at 
Sidon,  more  especially,  which  vras  only  twenty 
miles  fiuiher  distant  from  the  scene  of  slaughter, 
the  fint  impulse  of  the  inhabitants  must  have  been 
to  mareh  forth  at  once  in  battle  array  to  strengthen 
the  hands  of  Jezebel,  their  own  princess,  in  behalf 
of  Baal,  their  Phoenician  god.  When  again  after- 
wards, by  means  of  falsehood  and  treachery,  Jehu 
was  enabled  to  massacre  the  worshippers  of  Baal  in 
the  land  of  Israel,  we  eannot  doubt  that  the  intelli- 
gence was  received  in  Tyre,  Sidon,  and  the  other 
titia  of  Phoenicia,  with  a  similar  burst  of  horror 
and  indignation  to  that  with  which  the  news  of  the 
MsMsacre  on  St  Bartholomew's  day  was  received 
n  all  Protestant  countries;  vid  there  must  have 
)een  an  intense  desire  in  the  Phoenicians,  if  they 
W  the  power,  to  hivade  the  tenitories  of  Israel 
without  defaty  and  inflict  signal  chastisement  on 

o  In  v«r-  17  the  word  **  Fannag "  ooeurs,  wbtoh  Is 
act  fcttnd  eisewhare.  Opinions  are  divided  as  to 
wbetber  it  is  the  name  of  a  place,  like  lilnnltti,er  the 
SHse  of  an  artlelB  of  ibod ;  »  sweet  eake,**  te  « 
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Jehu  (2,K.  z.  1»-JS).  The  fhct  that  isncl 
then*  gnnary  would  undoubtedly  have  been  an 
meiit  in  resUiduing  the  Phoenicians,  e^'en  on  ocoaf 
sions  such  as  these;  but  probably  still  deeper  mo- 
tives were  likewise  at  work.  It  seems  to  have  been 
part  of  the  settled  policy  of  the  Phcenician  cities  to 
avoid  attempts  to  make  conquests  on  the  continent 
of  Asia.  For  this  there  were  excellent  reasons  in 
the  position  of  theur  small  teiritory,  which  with  the 
range  of  Lebanon  on  one  side  as  a  barrier,  and  the 
sea  on  the  other,  was  easily  defensible  by  a  wealthy 
power  baring  command  of  the  sea,  ag^st  second 
or  third  nte  powers,  but  fbr  the  same  reason  was 
not  well  situated  fi>r  offimsive  war  on  the  land  sSde^ 
It  may  be  added  that  ^  a  pacific  policy  was  that 
manifbst  intersst  as  a  commercial  nation,  unless  by 
war  they  were  morally  certain  to  obtain  an  impor> 
tant  accession  of  territory,  or  unless  a  wariike  pol- 
icy was  an  absolute  neceuity  to  pre\'ent  the  for- 
midable preponderance  of  any  one  great  neighbor. 
At  hat,  indeed,  they  eren  carried  tlieir  system  of 
non-interveution  in  continental  wan  too  far,  if  it 
would  have  been  possible  for  them  by  any  allknces 
in  Syria  and  Coele-Syria-  to  prevent  the  establish- 
ment on  the  other  side  of  the  Lebanon  of  one  great 
empire.  For  from  that  moment  their  ultimate 
doom  was  certain,  and  it  was  merely  a  question  of 
time  as  to  the  airival  of  the  fktal  hour  when  they 
would  kMc  their  independence.  But  too  little  is 
known  of  the  details  of  their  history  to  warrant  an 
opinion  as  to  whether  they  might  at  any  time  by 
any  course  of  policy  ha^-e  nised  up  a  liarrier  against 
the  empire  of  the  Assyrians  or  Chaldees. 

IV.  The  religion  of  the  Phoenicians  is  a  suhjeot 
of  vast  extent  and  considerable  perplexity  in  details, 
but  of  its  general  features  as  bearing  upon  the 
religion  o(  the  Hebrews  there  can  be  no  doubt. 
As  oppoeed  to  Monotheism,  it  was  a  Pantheistical 
personification  of  the  forces  of  nature,  and  in  its 
most  philosophical  shadowing  forth  of  the  Supreme 
powere,  it  may  be  said  to  hare  represented  the 
male  and  female  principles  of  production.  In  its 
popular  form,  it  was  especially  a  wonhip  of  the 
sun,  moon,  and  five  planets,  or,  as  it  might  have 
been  expressed  according  to  ancient  notic  ns,  of  the 
seven  pLanets  —  the  most  beautiful,  and  perhaps  the 
most  natural,  form  of  idoUtry  ever  presented  tc  the 
human  imagination.  These  phuiets,  however^  were 
not  regarded  as  lifeless  globes  of  matter,  obedient 
to  physical  biws,  but  as  intelligent  animated  powers, 
influencing  the  human  will,  and  controlling  human 
destinies.  An  accotmt  of  the  different  Phoenician 
gods  named  in  the  Bible  will  be  found  elsewhere 
[see  Baal,  Abhtaroth,  Ashkrah,  etc.] ;  but  it 
will  be  proper  here  to  point  out  certain  efiects  which 
the  circumstance  of  their  being  worehipped  in  Ph:»- 
nicia  produced  uprm  the  Hebrews. 

1.  In  the  fint  jJace,  their  worship  was  a  cornta'it 
temptation  to  P<^ythei8m  and  idolatry.  It  is  the 
generel  tendency  of  trade,  by  makifig  merehanti* 
acquainted  with  difibrent  countries  and  various 
modes  of  thought,  to  enlaige  the  mind,  to  promote 
the  increase  of  knowledge,  and,  in  addition,  by  the 
wealth  which  it  diffiises,  to  aflbrd  opportunities 
in  various  ways  for  intellectual  culture.  It  can 
scarcely  be  doubted  that,  owing  to  these  cireum- 
stances,  th«  PhcBoldans,  as  a  great  commsieial 


Perhaps  no  "ne  ean  really  da  jaon  than  to 
jHMSs  on  the  ooint    fite  evidioee  for  saeh 
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were  mora  generally  iiitelUgeDt,  and,  a«  we 
ihoold  DOW  eay,  einiiaed,  than  the  inland  a^^- 
cultural  population  of  Palestine.  Wlieii  the  sim- 
ple-minded Jews,  therefore,  came  in  contact  with  a 
people  mora  versatile  and,  apparently,  mora  en- 
liKhtened  than  themselres,  but  who  ueverthdeis, 
eitlio-  in  a  philosophical  or  in  a  popular  form, 
admitted  a  system  of  Pdytheism,  an  influence 
would  lie  exerted  on  Jewish  minds,  tending  to  make 
them  ret^ard  their  exduslTO  devotion  to  thor  own 
one  God.  Jehovah,  however  transoendant  his  attri- 
butes, as  unsocial  and  morose.  It  is  in  some  such 
way  that  we  must  account  for  the  astonishing  &ct 
that  Solomon  hhnself^  the  wisest  of  the  Hebrew 
nee,  to  whom  Jehovah  is  expressly  stated  to  have 
appeared  twice  —  once,  not  long  after  his  marrisge 
with  an  Eg}-ptian  princess,  on  the  night  after  Qm 
sserificing  1,000  burnt  offerings  on  the  high  place 
of  Gibeon,  and  the  second  time,  after  the  consecra- 
tion of  the  Temple  —  should  have  been  so  fiw  be- 
guiled by  his  wives  in  his  old  age  as  to  become  a 
PoIytheiRt,  worshipping,  among  other  deities,  the 
Phoenician  or  Sidonian  goddess  Ashtaroth  (1  K. 
iil  1-6,  iz.  2,  xi.  1-6).  This  is  not  for  a  moment 
to  be  so  inteq)reted,  as  if  he  ever  ceased  to  worship 
Jehovah,  to  whom  he  bad  erected  the  mac^ificeiit 
Temple,  which  in  history  is  so  generally  connected 
wiUi  Solomon's  name.  Probably,  according  to  his 
own  erroneous  conceptions,  he  never  ceased  to  regard 
himself  as  a  ^-al  worshipper  of  JehoY'ah,  hut  ht  at 
the  same  time  deemed  this  not  inoonipntible  with 
sacrificing  at  the  altars  of  other  gods  likewise. 
Still  the  fact  remains,  that  Sok>mon,  who  by  his 
Temple  in  its  ultimate  results  did  so  much  for 
establishing  the  doctrine  of  one  only  God,  died 
himself  a  practical  Pdytheist.  And  if  thU  was 
the  case  with  him,  Pdytheism  in  other  soveraigns 
of  inferior  excellence  can  exdte  no  surprise.  With 
such  an  example  before  him,  it  is  no  wonder  that 
Ahab,  an  essentially  bad  man,  should  after  his 
Boarriage  with  a  Sidonian  princess  not  only  openly 
tolerate,  but  encourage,  the  worship  of  Baal; 
though  it  is  to  be  remembered  even  in  him,  that 
be  did  not  disavow  the  auth<xrity  of  Jehovah,  but, 
when  rebuked  by  his  great  antagonist  Elgah,  he 
rent  bis  clothes,  and  put  sackcloth  on  his  flnh,  and 
showed  other  signs  of  contrition  evidently  deemed 
sincere  (1  R.  xvi.  31,  xxi.  27-29).  And  it  is  to  be 
ohserved  tsmtnlLy  that  although,  before  the  refor- 
nwtion  of  Josiah  (2  K.  xxiii.).  Polytheism  prevailed 
In  Judah  as  well  as  Israd,  yet  it  seems  to  have 
been  more  intmse  and  universal  in  Israel,  as  might 
have  been  expected  from  its  greater  proximity  to 
Phoenicia :  and  Israel  is  sometimes  spoken  of  as  if 
it  had  set  the  bad  example  to  Judah  (2  K.  xvii. 
19;  Jer.  iii.  8):  though,  considering  the  example 
jf  Solomon,  this  cannot  be  accepted  as  a  strict 
historical  statement. 

2.  The  Phoenician  religion  was  likewise  in  other 
respects  deleterious  to  the  inhabitants  of  Palestine, 
oeing  in  some  points  essentially  dan(»tdizing.  For 
eiample,  it  sanctioned  the  dreadful  supovtition  of 
umfaig  children  as  sacrifices  to  a  Phoenician  god. 
"They  have  built  also,"  says  Jeremiah,  in  the  name 
sf  Jehovah  (xix.  6),  **the  high  phwes  of  Baal,  to 
iNim  their  sons  with  fire  for  burnt  oflMngs  unto 
Baal,  which  I  commanded  not,  nor  spake  it,  Daither 

■  Whatever  else  the  arrastsd  saerUlce  of  Isaac  sym- 
ioliass  (Cton.  zxil.  18),  it  Ukewlss  symbolises  the  sab- 
Mtolioa  In  saerifloes  of  the  inferior  animals  ftr  ehil* 
VSIth,  if  Gommanded,  was  ready  to  saerlAoe 
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came  it  into  my  mind**  (comp.  Je;  xxzi  li) 
This  horriUe  custom  was  probably  in  its  onglc 
founded  oo  the  idea  of  Acrifieiug  to  a  god  what 
was  best  and  most  valuable  in  the  eyes  of  the  map- 
pliant; a  but  it  could  not  exist  without  having  a 
teodenoy  to  stifle  natural  feelings  of  aAetian,  and 
to  harden  the  heart.  It  could  scaroely  have  been 
first  adopted  otherwise  than  in  the  in&ocy  of  the 
Phoenician  race;  but  grown-up  men  and  grown-o|i 
naikms,  with  their  moral  feelings  in  other  respeeta 
eulti^'ated,  are  often  the  slaves  in  particular  points 
of  an  eariy-impUnted  superstiti<Mi,  and  it  is  worthr 
of  note  that,  more  than  860  yean  after  the  death 
of  Jeraniah,  the  Carthaginians,  when  their  etty 
was  besieged  by  Agathocles,  oflerad  as  bunit  sacri- 
fices to  the  planet  Saturn,  at  the  publie  expensB, 
200  boys  of  the  highest  aristoeney;  and,  suhw- 
quently,  when  they  had  obtcdned  a  victory,  sacn  - 
ficed  the  most  beautiful  captives  in  the  like  mannes 
(Diod.  XX.  14,  66).  If  such  things  were  possible 
among  the  Carthaginians  at  a  period  so  much  later, 
it  is  easily  conceivable  bow  common  the  practice 
of  sacrificing  children  may  have  been  at  the  time 
of  Jeremiah  among  the  Phoenicians  generally:  and 
if  this  were  so,  it  would  have  been  certain  to  pre- 
vail among  the  Isradites  who  wonhipped  the  sanoe 
Phoenician  gods;  especially  as,  owing  to  the  inter- 
marriages of  tlieir  forefethera  wilJh  Canaanitea, 
there  were  probably  few  Israelites  who  may  not 
have  had  some  Phoenician  Mood  in  their  vetoa 
(Judg.  iii.  6).  Again,  parts  of  the  Phoenidaa 
relrgion,  especially  the  wonhip  of  Astarte,  tended 
to  encourage  dissoluteness  in  the  relations  of  the 
sexes,  and  even  to  sanetify  impurities  of  the  moat 
abominable  description.  Connected  with  her  tena- 
ples  and  images  there  were  male  and  female  prosti- 
tutes, whose  polluted  gaiiM  formed  part  of  the 
sacred  fund  appropriated  to  the  service  of  the 
goddess.  And,  to  complete  tlie  deification  of  im- 
morality, they  were  even  known  by  the  name  of 
the  "  consecrated."  Nothing  can  slu>w  more  dearlv 
how  deeply  this  banefttl  example  had  eaten  into  the 
hesrts  and  habits  of  the  people,  notwithstanding 
positive  prohibitions  and  the  repeated  denuncia- 
tions of  the  Hebrew  prophets,  than  the  ahnoat 
incredible  fact  tiiat,  previous  to  the  reformation  of 
Josiah,  this  cUss  of  persons  was  allowed  to  bars 
bouses  or  tents  dose  to  the  Temple  of  Jehovah, 
whose  treasury  was  perhaps  even  replenished  by* 
their  gains.  (2  R.  xxiii.  7:  l)eut.  xxiii.  17, 18;  1  K. 
xiv.  24,  XV.  12,  xxii.  40:  Hos.  iv.  14;  Job  xxzvi.  14; 
lAwian,  Ludut^  c.  36;     De  Dcd  Syrd,  oe.  27,  51 ; 

Gesenlus,  Thetnurutj  s.  v.  tT'TH,  p.  1196;  Movera, 
Phdnizier,  i.  678,  Ac. ;  Spencer,  Dt  Jjegibu*  He^ 
biXBoitim^  i.  561.) 

Y.  The  most  important  intellectual  invention  of 
man,  that  of  letten,  was  universally  asserted  by 
the  Greeks  and  Romans  to  have  been  oommunieated 
by  the  Phoenicians  to  the  Greeks.  The  earfiest 
written  statement  on  the  subject  is  in  Herodotus. 
V.  57,  58,  who  incidentally,  in  giving  an  aooount 
of  Harmodius  and  Aristc^ton,  says  that  they 
were  by  race  Geph.^Tfeans;  and  that  he  had  aseer- 
tained  by  inquiry  that  the  Gephyneans  were  Phcs- 
nicians,  amongst  those  Phoenicians  who  eame  over 
with  Cadmus*  into  Bosotia,  and  instmotmg  the 


even  ohildrsn;  but  the  Eebrsws  wiwt  spared  thk 
dreadful  trial,  and  were  parmltlad  to  sobslltats  shasf 
and  goats,  and  bolls. 

b  In'  Hebrew  there  is  a  root  Kadam^  ftwa  whirli 
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many  oiber  arts  and  tciences,  uught  them 
Skewise  bUen.  It  waa  an  eusj  step  fW)m  this  tu 
Mieve,  as  many  of  the  ancieuta  belieted,  that  the 
Phoenicians  hwenUd  letters. 

**  Phcenlcas  priml.  Ikmie  il  oreditur,  au»i 
Mansoxam  mdlbas  Toeem  sigiiaiv  flguii." 

LooAM'i  Pkanai.  iii.  220,  221 

This  beOef,  however,  was  not  universal ;  and  PUny 
the  elder  expresses  his  own  opinion  that  they  were 
of  Assyrian  origin,  while  be  rebtes  the  opinion  of 
Gellius  that  they  were  invented  by  the  E^jptians, 
and  of  others  that  they  were  invented  by  the 
Syrians  (NaL  DitL  vii.  67).  Now,  as  PhoBnician 
has  been  shown  to  be  nearly  the  same  laugiMKe  u 
Hebrew,  the  question  arises  whether  liabrew  thruws 
any  light  on  the  time  or  the  mode  of  the  invention 
of  letters,  on  the  question  of  who  invented  them, 
or  on  the  universal  belief  of  antiquity  that  the 
knowledge  of  them  was  oommunicated  to  the  (ireeks 
by  the  Phesnicians.  The  answer  is  as  follows: 
Hebrew  literature  is  as  silent  as  Greek  literature 
respecting  the  precise  date  of  the  invention  of  let- 
ters, and  th3  name  of  the  inventor  or  inventors; 
but  the  names  of  the  letters  in  the  Hebrew  alphabet 
are  in  accordance  with  the  belief  that  the  Phoe- 
aici^uis  oommunioated  the  knowledge  of  letters  to 
the  Gioeks:  for  many  of  the  names  of  letters  in  the 
Greek  alphabet,  though  without  meaituig  in  Greek, 
have  a  meaning  in  the  eorresponding  letters  of 
Hebrew.  For  example:  the  four  first  letters  of 
the  Greek  alphabet,  Alpha,  Beta,  Gamma,  Delta, 
are  not  to  !«  exphuned  thivugh  the  Greek  lan- 
guage; bat  the  corresponding  four  first  letters  of 
the  Hebrew  alphabet,  namely,  Aleph,  Beth,  Gimel, 
Daleth,  being  essentially  the  same  words,  are  to  be 
explained  in  Hebrew,  llius  in  Hebrew  Aleph  or 
Eleph  means  an  ox;  Beth  or  Bayith  a  bouse: 
Gamal  a  camel;  and  Deleth  a  door.  And  the 
same  ia  Msentiaily,  though  not  alwa^-s  so  clearly,  the 
oaie  with  almost  all  the  sixteen  earliest  Greek  letters 
laid  to  have  been  brought  over  from  Phcenicia  by 
Cadmus,  ABTAE  F  IKAMNOnP2T;«  and 
QiUed  on  this  account  Phoenician  or  Cadmeian 
letters  {fferudoL  I  c;  Pliny,  flUt.  NaL  vii.  57; 
Jelfs  Greek  Gram,  L  2).  Moreover,  as  to  writing, 
the  ancient  Hebrew  letters,  substantially  the  same 
ss  PhoBiiieian,  agree  closely  with  ancient  Greek 
letters — a  fact  which,  taken  by  itself,  would  not 
prove  that  the  Greeks  received  them  from  the 
Phoenicians,  as  the  Phoenicians  might  possibly  have 
reoeiired  Uieiu  from  the  Greeks;  but  which,  viewed 
in  connection  with  Greek  traditions  on  the  subject, 
and  with  the  significance  of  the  letters  in  Hebrew, 
seema  reasonably  conclusive  that  the  letten  were 
trsnsported  from  Phoenicia  into  Greece.  It  is  true 
that  modem  Hebrew  writing  and  the  Utter  Greek 
writing  of  antiquity  have  not  much  resemblance 
|>  each  other;  but  this  is  owing  partly  to  gradual 
.hanges  in  the  writing  of  Greek  letters,  and  partly 
-^  the  fhct  that  the  character  in  which  Hebrew 
Bibles  are  now  printed,  called  the  Assyrian  or 
square  eharacter,  was  not  the  one  originally  in  use 
among  the  Jews,  but  seems  to  ha\'e  been  learnt  in 

Ktdem^  a  noon  with  the  double  meaning  of  the  ^'  Sist  '* 
sad  «  aoelBDt  time."    With  the  fbrmer  sense,  Cadmus 

ID  « 
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the  Babylonian  Captivity,  and  aflerwarda  gmd- 
ually  adopted  b}  them  on  their  return  to  Palestina 
(Gesenius,  GttckichU  der  HebrSUchtn  Spraelu 
wul  Sdtrip,  p.  156.) 

As  to  the  mode  in  which  letters  were  invented, 
some  clew  is  aftbrded  by  some  of  the  early  Hebrew 
and  the  Phoenician  characters,  which  eridently 
aimed,  althouf^h  very  rudely,  like  the  drawing  of 
very  young  children,  to  represent  the  object  which 
the  name  of  the  letter  signified,  'llius  the  earliest 
Alpha  has  some  vague  resemblance  to  an  ox's  head, 
Gimel  to  a  camel's  back,  Daleth  to  the  door  of  a 
tent,  Van  to  a  hook  or  peg.  Again,  the  written 
letters,  called  respectively.  Lamed  (an  ox  goad), 
.Vyiu  (an  eye),  Qoph  (the  back  of  the  head),  Sdah 
or  Roash  (the  bead),  and  Tav  (a  crosa),  are  all  ef- 
forts, more  or  leaa  successful,  to  portray  the  thmgi 
signified  by  the  names.  It  is  said  that  this  is 
equally  true  of  Egyptian  phonetic  hieroglyphics; 
but,  however  this  may  be,  there  is  no  difficulty  in 
ui  iderstaudiiig  in  this  way  the  formation  of  an 
alphabet,  when  the  idea  of  repre«eiitiiig  the  com- 
ponent sounds  or  half-M>niids  of  a  word  by  fin^ures 
was  once  conceived.  But  the  original  idta  of  thus 
representing  sounds,  though  peculiarly  felicitous, 
was  by  no  means  obvious,  and  millions  of  men 
lived  and  died  without  its  occurring  to  any  one  of 
them. 

in  conclusion,  it  may  not  be  unimportant  to 
observe  that,  although  so  many  letters  of  the  Greek 
alphabet  have  a  meaning  in  Hebrew  or  Phoenician, 
yet  their  Greek  names  are  not  in  the  Hebrew  or 
Phoenician,  but  in  the  Aramaic  form,  lliere  is  a 
peculiar  foirm  of  the  noun  in  Aramaic,  called  by 
grammarians  the  itntm  tmphaUcm^  in  which  the 

termination  d  (H  )  is  added  to  a  noun,  UKxlify- 
ing  it  according  to  certain  laws.  Originally  this 
termination  waa  probably  identical  with  the  defi- 
nite article  **ha**;  which,  instead  of  bdng  pre- 
fixed, was  subjoined  to  the  noun,  as  is  the  case  now 
with  the  definite  article  in  the  Scandinavian  lan- 
guages, 'lliis  form  in  &  is  found  to  exist  in  the 
oldest  specimen  of  Aramaic  in  the  Bible,  Yeyar 
tih  idttthd^  in  Genesis  xxxL  47,  where  iohadiith, 
testimony,  is  used  by  Laban  in  the  itatui  einpktU' 
icut.  Now  it  is  worthy  of  note  that  the  names  d 
a  considerable  proportion  of  the  "  Cadmeian  letten  " 
in  the  Greek  alphabet  are  in  this  Aramaic  form, 
such  as  Alpha,  Beta,  Gamma,  Delta,  Eta,  Theti, 
Iota,  Kappa,  Lambda;  and  although  thia  fact  by 
itaelf  is  not  suflSdent  to  support  an  eUborate  theory 
on  the  subject,  it  seems  in  fa\'or,  aa  far  as  it  goea, 
of  the  conjecture  that  when  the  Grei^  originally 
received  the  knowledge  of  letters,  the  names  b^ 
which  the  several  letters  were  taught  to  them  were 
Aramaic.  It  has  been  suggested,  indeed,  by  G^ 
senius,  that  the  Greeks  themselves  made  the  addi- 
tion in  all  theae  caaea,  in  order  to  give  the  worda  a 
Greek  termination,  aa  »>  they  did  with  other  PIke- 
nician  words  aa  melet,  ;uU9a,  nevel,  ¥d$\cu'*  l^^ 
however,  a  Ust  is  examined  of  Phoenician  words 
naturaliaed  in  Greek,  it  will  not  be  fimnd  that  tbr 


,"  or  one  than  the  Sast,  llkn  the 
n  Norman,"  or  "  Vleming,"  or,  stlU  mors  elc«e.y, 
he  (*  Wastein,"  Or  »  Sontbem,"  in  BngHsh.  Wltli  the 
■Hsr  asoastor  JCMlem,  the  name  would  mean  "01  Jen  " 
r  "  Aatfsn'     aud  aa  e^rmotogleal  ajgnlfieanee  laight 


ov  given  to  a  line  of  Sophoelsa,  in  wlUeh  Oadmoa  is 
BMattonsd ;  — 

*0  ritara  KdL3fiov  rov  vdLXai  rtfarpo^^* 

(SiHp.  3Vr.  1. 
a  The  sixth  letter,  afterwards  disused,  and  bow 
generally  known  by  the  name  of  Digamma  (Dram  ]M» 
nysius,  1.  2f^\  was  nnqoastioaahly  the 
Hebrew  latter  Van  (a  hook). 
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■oding  in  fl(  hM  be«n  the  favorite  luodt)  of  mooqi- 
njodatinK  them  to  the  Greeic  language.  For  ex> 
uoyk.,  the  foUowiug  sixteen  WitnU  are  fpecified  by 
Hleeic  {t.vdtiiung  in  da*  A.  T.^  p.  69;,  as  Imvbig 
been  communicated  Um>U{(b  the  I'boeuiciaiM  to  the 
Ureelu:  vdphos  =  uered;  KtyrdfAUfior  =  Iciiina- 
uiuu ;  a-dwptioos  =  suppir;  /iu^/ks,  pkvpoif  =  uior ; 
Ka«r/a,  Keurarla  =  ketclah  ;  Sacrvwos  =  ^6v  ; 
KifiauoSi  Ai/SaiwToi  =  Ie\-on&h;  $6<rffot  =  bfitc; 
Kvuifoy  =  ItammoQ ;  fUyya  =  mftii ;  ^vkos  = 
pftk;  ffuxd^ros  =  shilcniAh:  rd$Ka  =  n^vel; 
Kiyi&ffU  =  luiiD6r;  tedfiriKos  =  gam&l;  ip^afi^v 
=  eravon.  Now  it  is  reiuarlcabie  that,  of  these  six- 
teen, only  four  end  in  a  in  Greek  which  hiive  not 
a  similar  termination  in  Hebrew;  and,  of  these 
four,  one  is  a  late  Alexandrine  translation,  and  two 
are  names  of  musical  instruments,  which,  very 
probably,  may  first  have  been  communicated  to 
Greeks,  through  Syrians,  in  Asia  Minor.  And, 
under  any  circumstances,  the  proportion  of  the 
Phoenician  words  which  end  in  a  in  Greek  is  too 
small  to  wamuit  the  inference  tliat  any  common 
practice  of  the  Greeks  in  this  respect  will  account 
for  the  seemini^  fact  that  nine  out  of  the  sixteen 
Cadmeian  letters  are  in  the  Aramaic  ttiUiu  tiujj/,at- 
icut,  'Vhe  inference,  tlierefore,  from  their  endings 
in  a  remains  unshaken.  Still  this  must  not  be 
regarded  in  any  way  as  proving  that  the  alphabet 
was  invented  by  tliose  who  spoke  the  Aramaic  lan- 
guage. Thu  is  a  wholly  distinct  question,  and  far 
more  obscure;  though  much  deference  on  the  point 
is  due  to  tlie  opinion  of  Gesenius,  who,  from  the 
Intemal «  evidence  of  the  names  of  the  Semitic  let- 
ters, has  arrived  at  the  conclusion  that  they  were 
invented  by  the  Phoenicians  (Paldiwrnphie,  p, 
294). 

UUraturt,  —  In  English,  see  Kenrick*s  Phm^ 
uicia^  Uonduu,  18d6:  in  Latin,  the  second  part  of 
Bochart's  ijtoyroidtia  Sncrn^  under  the  title  **  Ca- 
naan," and  Gesenius*  work,  Sa-iptw-w  Linyuaque 
PlianicuB  Moitumenta  quutjuot  tupertuni,  LtpaiA, 
1837 :  in  German,  the  exhaustive  work  of  Movers, 
Die  PkHniziery  and  Dog  Phdrtitische  AUerthum, 
5  vols..  Berlin,  1841-1856;  an  article  on  the  same 
lul^ect  by  Movers,  in  Ersch  and  Gruber*s  Encydo- 
v&Hty  and  an  article  in  the  same  work  by  Gesenius 
on  Pulapgifipfiie.  See  likewise,  Gesenius'  (Jt$- 
chichU  der  Jlebrditchen  i^pi'oche  und  Schi-ifl, 
Leipzig,  1815;  Bleek's  KinUitung  in  da*  Ake  let- 
tament^  Berlin,  I860.  Phcenician  inscriptions  dis- 
oovered  since  the  time  of  Gesenius  have  been  pub- 
lished by  Judas,  £uide  demonstrative  de  la  lanyue 
Phenicienne  tt  de  la  Umgve  LUtyque^  Paris,  1847, 
and  forty-five  other  inscriptions  have  been  pub- 
tished  by  the  Abb^  Boui^de,  Paris,  1862,  fol.  In 
1845  a  votive  tablet  was  discovered  at  Marseilles, 
r»«pecting  which  tee  Movers'  PkcBnizUche  Teate, 
]847.  In  1855,  an  inscription  was  discovered  at 
Sidou  on  the  sarcophagus  of  a  Sidonian  king 
named  Eshmunazar,  respecting  which  see  Die- 
trich's Zwei  Sidom'icke  Jnschtiffen,  und  tine  alie 
PfUhiiziMche  Kdniggituchrijt^  Marburg,  1855,  and 
fiwald's  Krkl&rung  der  gnmtn  Ph&nmechtn  in- 
KhrifX  von  Sidon,  Gottingen,  1856,  4to;  from  the 

a  The  strongest  argument  of  Gesenius  against  the 
Uamaio  invention  of  the  letters  Is,  that  although 
icmbtless  maoy  of  the  names  are  both  Anunaio  and 
Csinew,  some  of  them  are  not  Aramale  ;  at  least,  not 
di  the  Hsbiew  signlfloatiou :  wblle  the  Syrians  use 

wcfis  to  rxpiess  t|  s  saiae  idsas.    Thw  ^Vh 
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seventh  volume  of  the  AOkandhmgeH  dur  JUaig^ 
Uchei'  GeseliMcka/l  wu  G&ttingtn.  Infonnatioii  m- 
spectiug  these  works,  and  othen  on  liMenidaa 
inscriptions,  is  given  by  Bleek,  pp.  64,  65. 

E.  T. 

PHONOS  (♦epos:  Pharee,  /\iro) s=r Pabosh 
(1  Esdr.  ▼.  9,  ix.  36). 

PHRYG'IA  (^vyia:  Phrygia).  PMq» 
there  is  no  geographical  term  in  the  Mew  'I'esta- 
meut  which  is  las  capaUe  of  an  exaict  definitioD. 
Many  maps  convey  the  impression  that  it  was  co- 
ordinate with  such  terms  as  Btthynia,  CUida,  or 
Galatia.  But  in  &et  there  was  no  Roman  pioi-iiioe 
of  Phrygia  till  consideiubly  After  the  fint  establisb- 
meut  of  Christianity  in  the  peninsula  of  Asia  Mi- 
nor, 'llie  word  was  rather  ethuoktgical  tlMn  po- 
litical, and  denoted,  in  a  vague  manner,  the  westeni 
part  of  the  central  region  of  that  peninsula.  Ao- 
cordingly,  in  two  of  the  three  plaoea  where  it  is 
used,  it  is  mentioned  in  a  manner  not  intended  to 
be  precise  (8i«A0<{rrct  riiv  *pvy(aif  imI  rV  To- 
\ariichy  X^h*^$  ^^^  »^-  *?  Biepx^t^fPo^  KoB^fj^s 
T^r  roAoTiic^v  X^Pj"^  '^  ^pvyiar.  Acts  zviii. 
2a),  the  former  havuig  reference  to  the  aeoond 
missionary  journey  of  St.  Paul,  the  latter  to  the 
Uiird.  Nor  is  the  reuudning  passage  (Acta  ii.  10) 
inconsistent  with  this  view,  the  enumeration  oi 
those  foreign  Jews  who  came  to  Jerusalem  at  Pen- 
tecost (though  it  does  foUow,  in  some  degree,  a 
geographical  order)  having  no  reference  to  pulitical 
bomidaries.  By  Phrygia  we  must  undeiataMl  an 
extensive  district,  which  contributed  portions  to 
several  Roman  pro%'inces,  and  varying  portions  at 
diflarent  timea.  As  to  its  physical  characteristics, 
it  was  generally  a  table-Jaud,  but  with  considerable 
variety  of  appearance  and  soil.  Several  towna 
mentioned  in  the  Mew  Testament  were  Phrygian 
towns;  such,  for  instance,  as  loonium  and  ColoMe: 
but  it  is  better  to  class  them  with  tlie  provinces  to 
which  they  politically  bekmged.  All  over  thia  dis- 
trict the  Jews  were  probably  numerous,  'lliey  were 
first  introduced  there  bj  Antiochus  the  Great  (Jo- 
seph. Ant.  xii.  3,  §  4):  and  we  have  aliuudant  proof 
of  thev  presence  there  from  AcU  xiiL  14,  xiv.  1, 
19,  as  well  as  fh>m  Acts  ii.  10.  [See  Phiup,  p. 
9485  b.]  J.  s.  U. 

PHUD  {*ov9)  =  Phut  (Jod.  ii.  SS;  oomp. 
£a*.  xxvii.  10). 

PHU'RAH  (rrn^  [bougk,  branch]:  ^mpd'^ 
Pharn ).  Gideon's  servant  (lit.  "  lad,*  *  or  ^  boj  *  * ), 
probably  his  armoi^bearer  (oomp.  1  Sam.  xiv.  1), 
who  accompanied  him  in  his  midnight  visit  to  tba 
cantp  of  the  Midianites  (Judg.  vii.  10,  11). 

PHU'KIM  (r»r  *poypaii  [Alex,  ^poupaia; 
VA.»  ^povptfii]  Pkwim),  Esth.  xi.  1.     [Pukim.] 

PHUT,  PUT  {^S©  [see  bckm] :  ♦©«,  [Alex, 
in  1  Chr.  «ovt;  in  Jer.,  Ezek.,  Mah.]  AifitMf. 
PhuUi,  Phut,  Libget,  Libya,  j{friaa  [  ?] ),  the  third 
name  in  the  list  of  the  sons  of  Ham  (den.  x.  6 :  1 
Chr.  i.  8),  elsewhere  applied  to  an  African  oountrv 
or  people.  In  the  list  it  follows  Cush  and  Mizium 
and  precedes  Canaan,     lihe  settlements  of  Cvak 


in  Araaialc  maaos  only  1000,  and  not  an  ox ;  the  wsvd 

Ibr  »4oor**  In  Aranaio  is  not  nbl,  bat    V^H 
white  the  six  foUowtng  names  of  rf*^^^  IsMssa  ut 

not  AiamalB :  11,  n* V,  DJp,  HC  (P^.  C«),  ^1^ 
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•itflndfld  flxMD  BMbylonk  to  Ethioiiis  abovv  ISgj^ 
Uioae  of  Miznim  stretched  from  the  Philistine  ter> 
ritory  through  Egypt  and  abng  the  noithem  coMt 
of  Africa  to  the  west;  and  the  Canaanites  were  cs- 
tahlisbed  at  first  in  thn  land  of  Ouiaan,  but  after- 
wards wen  spread  abroad.  The  order  seems  to  be 
MGending  towards  the  north :  the  Cushite  chain  of 
setUements  being  the  most  soathem,  the  Bllzraite 
ehiuu  extending  above  them,  thoii^h  periiaps 
through  a  smaUo*  region^  at  least  at  the  fint,  and 
the  Canaanites  holding  tlie  most  northern  position. 
We  eannot  pbuw  the  trsot  of  Phut  out  of  Africa, 
And  it  would  thus  seem  that  it  was  almost  parallel 
to  that  of  the  Mizndtes,  as  it  could  not  be  fUrtber 
to  Uie  north:  this  position  would  well  agree  with 
libya.  Bat  it  must  be  recollected  that  the  order 
of  the  nations  or  tribes  of  the  stocks  of  Cosh,  Miz- 
nim, and  Canaan,  is  not  the  same  as  that  we  have 
Intend  to  be  that  of  Uie  principal  names,  and  that 
it  is  also  possible  that  Phut  may  be  mentioned  in 
a  snppleineutary  manner,  peiiups  as  a  nation  or 
eovntry  dependent  on  i*^ypt. 

Hie  few  mentions  of  Phut  in  the  Bible  deariy 
indicate,  as  already  remarked,  a  country  or  people 
of  Africa,  and,  it  most  be  added,  probably  not  fiu 
from  Eg  jpt.  It  is  notioeable  that  they  oocur  only 
In  the  Uiftt  of  Noah*s  descendants  and  in  the  pro- 
pbetieal  Scriptures.  Isaiah  probably  makes  men- 
tion of  Phut  as  a  remote  nation  or  country,  where 
the  A.  v.  has  Pul,  as  in  the  Mnsoretic  text  (h. 
fam.  19).  Nahum,  warning  Nineveh  by  the  fall  of 
No-Amon,  speaks  of  Cusb  and  Mizr.iim  as  the 
itreagth  of  tlie  Egyptian  city,  and  Phut  and  Lu- 
bim  as  its  helpers  (iii.  9).  Jeremiah  tells  of  Phut 
in  Necho^s  army  with  Cush  and  the  Ludim  (xivi. 
9).  Eaekiel  speaks  of  Phut  with  Periiia  and  Lud 
as  supplying  mercenaries  to  Tyre  (xxvii  10),  and 
ss  sharing  with  Cush,  Lud,  and  other  helpers  of 
Egypt,  in  her  M  (xxx.  6);  and  aj^'n,  witli 
Penia,  and  Cush,  perhaps  in  the  sense  uf  nier- 
jonaries,  as  warriors  of  the  army  of  Gog  (xxxviii. 
6).« 

From  these  passaf^es  we  cannot  infer  anything 
«s  to  the  exact  poaition  of  this  country  or  people; 
onless  indeed  in  Nahum,  Cu^h  and  Phut,  Mixrum 
and  Lubim  an  respectively  connected,  which  might 
indicate  a  position  south  of  Egypt.  The  serving  in 
the  Egyptian  army,  and  importance  of  Phut  to 
Egypt,  inake  it  reasonable  to  suppose  that  its  posi- 
tion was  very  near. 

In  the  ancient  Egyptian  inscriptions  we  find  two 
oamas  that  may  be  compared  to  the  Biblical  Phut. 
The  tribes  or  peoples  called  the  Nine  Bows  IX 
PETU  or  IX  NA-PETU,  might  partly  or  whoUy 
represent  Phot  Their  situation  is  doubtful,  and 
tbay  an  never  fomid  in  a  geographical  list,  but  only 
In  the  general  statements  of  the  power  and  prowess 
0f  the  kings.  If  one  people  be  indicated  by  them, 
we  may  compan  the  Naphtuhim  of  the  Bible. 
[Naphtuhim.]  It  seems  unlikely  that  the  Nine 
Bows  should  correspond  to  Phut,  as  their  name 
does  not  oeeur  as  a  geographical  term  in  use  in  the 
directly  historical  inscriptions,  though  it  may  be 
mppoaed  that  several  well-known  names  there  take 
|s  plaoe  as  those  of  individual  tribes;  but  this  is 
«i  improbable  expUnation.  The  second  name  is 
ihat  of  Nubia,  TO-PET,  *«  the  region  of  the  Bow,*' 
iko«UedTO*MERU-P£T,*' the  region  Jie  island 

•  •  lor  Fhut  (In  Um  macf.)  the  A.  T.  In  the  two 
IM  pasB^si  abofe  has  LarA  (whioli  see),  and  In  Jet. 
ttvL«L«Ub7aM.*'  a. 
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of  the  Bow,"  whence  we  coi\|ectore  the  lome  ci 
Meroe  to  come.  In  the  geographical  lists  the  latter 
form  oecun  in  that  of  a  people,  ANU-MERU-PET 
found,  unlike  all  others,  in  the  lists  of  the  southers 
peoples  and  countries  as  well  as  the  northern.  The 
character  we  read  PET  is  an  unstrung  bow,  which 
until  ktely  was  read  KENS,  as  a  strung  bow  is 
found  following,  as  if  a  determinative,  the  latter 
word,  which  is  a  name  of  Nubia,  porhapi,  however, 
not  including  so  laige  a  territory  as  the  names  be> 
fore  mentioned.  'Hie  reading  KENS  is  extsemelj 
doubtful,  because  the  word  does  not  signify  bow  in 
Egyptian,  as  far  as  we  are  aware,  and  still  men 
be<»ose  the  bow  is  used  as  the  determinative  of  Hi 
name  PET,  which  from  the  Egyptian  usage  as  to 
determinatives  makes  it  almost  impossible  that  il 
should  be  empbyed  as  a  determinative  of  KENS. 
The  name  KENS  wouM  therefore  be  foUowed  by 
the  bow  to  indicate  that  it  was  a  part  of  Nubia. 
This  subject  may  be  illustrated  by  a  passage  of 
Herodotus,  exphiined  by  Mr.  Harris  of  Alexandria, 
if  we  premise  that  the  unstrung  bow  is  the  com- 
mon sign,  and,  like  the  strung  bow,  is  so  used  as 
to  be  the  symbd  of  Nubia.  The  historian  reUtea 
that  the  king  of  the  Ethiopians  unstrung  a  bow, 
and  gave  it  to  the  messengen  of  Cambysea,  telling 
them  to  say  that  when  the  king  of  the  Persians 
could  pull  so  dtrong  a  bow  so  easily,  he  might  come 
i^aiiist  the  Ethiopians  with  an  army  stronger  than 
their  forces  (iii.  21,  22,  ed.  Rawlinson:  Sir  G. 
Wilkinson's  note).  For  the  hieroglyphic  names  see 
Brugach's  Geogr.  Intchr, 

I1ie  Coptic  Hs^^l^T  must  also  be  com- 
pared with  Phut.  The  flnt  syllable  being  the 
article,  the  word  nearly  resembles  the  Hebrew 
name.  It  is  applied  to  the  western  part  of  Lower 
Egypt  beyond  the  Delta;  and  ChampolUon  con- 
jectures it  to  mean  the  libyan  part  of  t^ljcypt,  so 
CiUled  by  the  Cjreeks,  comparing  the  (^sptic  name 

of  the  similir  eastern  portion,       •'|*  t  t>  j^gi^^ 
'F^p^SS^,  theolderArabianpartof  I-:g}-pt 

and  Arabian  Nome {LJ^'Jlpif  $»u»Ui Ph'traom, ii. 
pp.  28-31, 243).  lie  this  as  it  may,  the  name  seems 
nearer  to  Naphtuhim  than  to  Phut.  To  take  a 
broad  view  of  the  question,  all  the  names  which  we 
have  mentioned  may  be  reasonalily  connected  with 
the  Hebrew  Phut;  and  it  may  be  supposed  that  the 
Naphtuhim  were  Mizraites  in  the  territory  of 
Phut;  perhaps  intermixed  with  peoples  of  the  latter 
stock.  It  is,  however,  reasonable  to  suppose  that  the 
PET  of  the  ancient  F^gyptiaiis,  as  a  geographical 
designation,  corresponds  to  the  Phut  of  the  Iiible, 
which  would  therefore  denote  Nubia  or  the  Nu- 
bians, the  former,  if  we  are  strictly  to  follow  tbo 
Eg3'ptian  usage,  llils  identification  would  accc  •?  t 
for  the  position  of  Phut  after  Mizniim  in  the  lisit  in 
Genesis,  notwithstanding  the  order  of  the  othei 
names ;  for  Nubia  has  been  from  remote  times  a  oe- 
pendency  of  Egypt,  excepting  in  the  short  period  ol 
Ethiopian  supremacy,  and  the  longer  time  of  Ethio- 
pian independence.  The  Egyptian  name  of  Cush, 
KEESH,  is  applied  to  a  wider  region  well  corre- 
sponding to  Ethiopia.  The  governor  of  Nubia  in 
the  time  of  the  Pharaohs  was  called  Prince  of 
KEESH,  perhapa  because  hit  authority  extended 
beyond  Nubia.  Th.  Identification  of  Phut  with 
NuSia  is  not  repugnant  to  the  mention  m  the 
prophets:  on  the  contrary,  the  great  importance  of 
I  Nubia  in  their  time,'  which  comprehended  that  of 
I  the  Ethiopian  supremacy,  would  aoooont  for  tkdt 
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■pwHng  of  Phut  M  a  rapport  of  Egypti  hmI  m 
furaiah^  it  with  warrion. 

The  identification  with  Libya  has  givon  rise  to 
attempts  to  find  the  name  in  African  geogiaphy, 
which  we  shall  not  here  eiamine,  as  8U<£  mere 
•imUaiitjr  of  sound  is  a  moat  unsafe  guide. 

R.  S.  P. 

*  Some  £gjptologm  identify  the  Pvi  with  the 
Punt  of  the  Egyptian  monuments,  llius  Uunsen, 
(t'gSpCi  PUtct^  vol.  ii.  p.  804)  says,  »  the  Pvt  of 
Scripture  is  analogous  with  Punt^  just  as  Moph  is 
with  Men/,  Shesftak  with  ShttJtottk:*  Accord- 
ingly he  r^garda  the  Put  aa  Mauritaniana.  Ebers 
{ilyypttn  und  die  Bichtr  Mo$t'i,  i.  64}  saysi 
**  the  name  Punt  is  identical  with  Put,  for  the 
Egyptians,  to  whom  a  medial  T  sound  was  so  dlfii- 
cult,  olwaya  prefixed  to  this  a  nasal  n,  when  it  oc- 
curred in  a  foreign  name.  For  a  like  reason  they 
wrote  Ndarius  for  Darius.**  If  this  identification 
with  the  PwU  is  admitted,  then  the  home  of  the 
Put  could  not  have  been  either  Nubia  or  Lydia. 
The  PtaU  were  Arabians,  and  their  country  lay  to 
the  east  of  I'^ypt  (Brugsch,  deog.  InaehriJI.  ii. 
15).  This  is  evident  from  monumental  hiscrip- 
tions  which  represent  a  commerce  with  the  land  of 
Phut  by  means  of  ships,  that  brought  incense, 
spices,  precious  stones,  and  oUier  well-lcnown  prod- 
ucts of  Ambia.  This  commerce  was  probably  by 
way  of  the  Arabian  Gulf,  llie  view  here  sug- 
gested is  maintained  at  length  by  Eben,  but  tbs 
ideotificaUon  is  still  doubtful.  J.  P.  T. 

PHCVAU  (rn^  [perh.  mouM]:  «oim(: 
Phua),  One  of  the  sons  of  Issachar  (Gen.  ilvi. 
13),  and  founder  of  the  fiuuUy  of  the  Punitks. 
In  the  A.  y.  of  Num.  xxvi.  23  he  is  call«d  Pua, 
though  the  Heb.  is  the  same;  and  in  1  Chr.  vii.  1, 
PrAH  is  another  form  of  the  name. 

PHYGBLXU8  (♦^JycAXof,  or  «^cAer 
[Laehm.  Tiaeh.]:  Phigtlat)^  2  1lm.  i.  16.  A 
Christian  coDueeted  with  those  in  Asia  of  whom 
St.  Paul  speaks  as  turned  away  from  himself.  It 
is  open  to  question  whether  their  r^udiation  of  the 
Apoatle  was  joined  witii  a  declension  from  the  fiiitb 
(see  Buddeus,  £'cc^  ApotUd.  ii.  310),  and  whether 
the  open  display  of  the  feeling  of  Asia  took  place 
—  at  least  so  far  as  Pbygellus  and  Hermogenea 
were  concerned  —  at  Rome.  It  was  at  Rome  that 
Onesiphorus,  named  in  the  next  verse,  showed  the 
kindness  for  which  the  Apostle  invokes  a  blessing 
on  his  household  in  Asia:  so  perhaps  it  was  at 
Rome  that  Pbygellus  dispUyed  that  change  of  feei- 
ng toward  St.  Paul  which  the  Apostle's  former 
*>Ilowere  in  Asia  avowed.  It  seems  unlikely  that 
St.  Paul  would  write  so  foreibly  if  Pbygellus  had 
nerely  negkxted  to  visit  him  in  his  captivity  at 
Rome.  He  may  have  forsaken  (see  2  Tim.  iv.  16) 
Jbs  Apostle  at  some  critical  time  when  his  support 
MIS  expected ;  or  he  may  have  been  a  leader  of 
io:ne  party  o!  nominal  Christians  at  Rome,  such 
as  thi!  Apostle  describes  at  an  earlier  period  (Phil. 
I.  15,  16)  opposing  him  there. 

l^ean  Ellicott,  on  2  Tim.  i.  15,  who  is  at  variance 
with  the  anciect  Greek  commentatore  as  to  the  ex- 
ict  foroe  of  the  phraae  **  they  which  are  in  Asia," 
states  various  opinions  eonoeming  thor  avenion 
froiL  St.  Paul.  The  Apostle  himMlf  seems  to  hare 
|>re8een  it  (Acts  xx.  30);  and  there  is  nothing  in 
the  foct  Incuosistent  with  the  gcnenl  picture  of  the 
ilate  of  Asia  at  a  btcr  period  whieh  we  have  in 
Mm  frst  three  ehaptsn  of  the  Rcrelation. 

W.  T.  B. 
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PUTLAOTEBT.    [Fbootlkts.] 

•  PHTSICIAK.    [Medicuo.] 

PI-BE  SETH  [A.  v.  ed.l611,  Phi-Bmciii] 

(rir.S'^.:  [•«  below]:  Bo^/Savror:  BuboMtm) 
a  town  of  Lower  Egypt,  mentioned  but  onee  m  ths 
Bible  (Ex.  xzx.  17).  In  hieroglyphics  its  name  ii 
written  BAHEST,  BAST,  and  UA-BAUEST, 
followed  by  the  determinatire  sign  for  an  £^p- 
tian  city,   which  was   probably   not  pronounced. 

The  Coptic  forms  are  Ra.C*^  ^^  ^  utich 

ni    prefixed,  nor6^.cTe,    llo*^ 
fi^ci".  4>ov6^.cei,  BoTACTi, 

lioT^Cf'y  ^<>  ^^  Greek,  Bo^jScmtt  i,  Bou- 
Batrros-  Tbb  first  and  second  hieroglyphic  names 
are  the  same  as  those  of  the  goddess  of  the  plaoe, 
and  the  third  aignlfiea  the  abode  of  BAHEST, 
tliat  guddeas.  It  ia  probable  that  BAHEST  is  an 
arehaic  mode  of  writing,  and  that  the  word  waa 
alwa}s  pronounced,  as  it  waa  sometimea  written, 
BAST.  It  seems  as  if  the  civil  name  was  BA- 
HEST, and  the  sacred,  UA-BAHEST.  It  is  diffi- 
cidt  to  trace  the  firet  syllable  of  the  Hebrew  and  ol 
the  Coptic  and  Greek  forms  in  the  hieroglyphic 
cqui\-alents.    There  is  a  similar  case  in  the  names 

HAHESAR,  BoTCSpS,  IIoTCSpS,  Bo^ 

o'tpif,  Budris.  Dr.  Brugsch  and  M.  Deviriannul  I'K 
or  PA,  instead  of  HA ;  but  this  is  not  proved.  It 
may  be  conjectured  that  in  pronunciation  the  mas- 
culine definite  article  PEPA  or  PEE  was  prefixed 
to  H.\,  as  could  be  done  in  Coptic:  in  the  ancient 
huiguage  the  word  appean  to  be  common,  whereaa 
it  is  mssculine  in  the  Utter.  Or  it  may  be  sug- 
gested that  the  first  syllable  or  first  letter  was  a 
prefix  of  the  vulgar  dialeet,  for  it  ia  frequent  in 
Coptic.  The  name  of  PhOss  may  periiaps  afibrd  a 
tliiid  expUnation,  for  it  is  written  EELEK-T, 
EELEK.  and  P-EEI.EK  (Brugsch.  Gtogr.  /mschr. 
i.  150.  Nos.  626,  627);  whence  it  would  seem  that 
ihp  sign  city  (not  abode)  was  common,  as  in  the 
first  form  the  feminine  article,  and  in  the  last  the 
masculine  one,  is  used,  and  this  would  admit  of 
the  reading  PA-BAST,  '*tiM  [dty]  of  Bobaatii 
[the  goddess].'* 

Bnbaitis  was  situate  on  the  west  bank  of  the 
Pelusiae  or  Bubasate  branch  of  the  Nile,  ia  the 
Bubastite  nome,  about  40  miles  from  the  centra] 
part  of  Memphis.  Herodotus  speaks  of  its  site  as 
baring  been  raised  by  those  who  dug  the  canals 
for  Soostris,  and  afta*wards  by  the  laibor  of  crimi- 
nals under  Sahac6s  the  Ethiopian,  or,  rether  the 
Ethiopian  dominion.  He  mentions  the  temple  of 
the  goddess  Bubastis  as  well  worthy  of  descriptioB, 
being  more  beautiful  than  any  other  known  to  hisn. 
It  lay  Ui  the  midst  of  the  city,  whieh,  having  been 
ndaed  on  rnomnds,  oreriooked  it  on  every  side.  An 
artificial  canal  enoompaassd  it  with  the  waters  of 
the  Nile,  and  was  beautified  by  trees  on  its  bank. 
There  was  only  a  narrow  approaeh  leading  to  a 
lot  J  gateway.  The  enekMure  thus  formed  was 
surrounded  by  a  km  wall,  bearing  sculptures - 
within  waa  the  temple,  surrounded  by  a  grore  of 
fine  trees  (ii.  137,  138).  Sir  Gardner  WUkinsoc 
observes  that  the  ruins  of  the  city  and  temple  eon- 
firm  this  account  The  height  of  the  mounds 
and  the  site  of  the  temple  are  rery  remarfcaUe,  ai 
well  aa  the  beauty  of  the  ktter,  which  was «« of  tfar 
finest  red  granite.**  It  "  was  suirounded  by  a  «^ 
cred  endorare,  about  600  foet  square  .  .  .  Irngmd 
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fhkh  WM  n  larger  circuit,  meaaoring  040  fret  by 
1900,  containing  the  minor  one  and  the  rana».*' 
The  temple  ia  entirely  rained,  but  the  natnea  of 
Raineses  II.  of  the  XlXth  dynaaty.  Tflerken  I. 
(t)K>rebon  I.)  of  the  XXIId,  and  Nekht-har-heb 
(K^ecta-nebo  I.)  of  the  XXXth,  hare  been  found 
here,  aa  well  as  thai  of  the  eponymoua  goddess 
BAST.  There  are  also  remaina  of  the  ancient 
houses  of  the  town,  and,  "  amidst  the  bouses  on 
the  N.  W.  side  are  the  thick  walla  of  a  fort, 
which  protected  the  temple  Ixslow  *'  (Notes  by  Sir 
G.  Wilkinson  in  Bawiinaon*s  fferodoUu^  vol.  ii.  pp. 
219,  plan,  and  102).  Bubustis  thus  had  a  fort, 
besides  being  strong  from  its  height. 

The  goddess  BAST,  who  was  here  the  chief 
object  of  worship,  was  the  same  as  PESHT,  the 
^dess  of  fire.  Both  names  accompany  a  lion- 
headed  figure,  and  the  cat  was  sacred  to  them. 
Herodotus  considers  the  goddess  Bubastis  to  be  the 
nme  as  Artemis  (ii.  137),  and  that  this  was  the 
current  ojnnion  in  Egypt  in  the  Greek  period  is 
evident  firom  the  name  Specs  Artemidoa  of  a  rock 
temple  dedicated  to  PESHT,  and  probably  of  a 
neighboring  town  or  village.  The  hi^riaii  speaks 
of  the  annual  festi>'al  of  the  goddess  held  at  Bu- 
bastis as  the  chief  and  most  lar^ly  attended  of  the 
Egyptian  feativals.  It  was  evidently  the  most  pop- 
nlar,  and  a  scene  of  great  license,  like  the  great 
Muslim  festival  of  the  Seyyid  el-Uedawee  celebrated 
at  Tanteh  in  the  DelU  (ii.  59,  60). 

There  are  scarcely  any  historical  notices  of  Bu- 
liastis  in  the  Egyptian  annals  In  Manetho's  list 
it  is  related  that  in  tlie  time  of  Boethos,  or  Bochos, 
first  king  of  the  Ild  dynasty  (b.  g.  dr.  2470),  a 
chasm  of  the  earth  opened  at  Bubastis,  and  many 
perished  (Vory't  Ancient  FragmenU^  2d  ed.  pp. 
98.  99).  This  is  remarkable,  sinoe,  though  shocks 
of  earthquakes  are  frequent  in  Egypt,  the  actual 
earthquake  is  of  very  rare  occurrence.  The  next 
event  in  the  list  connected  with  Bubastis  is  the 
accession  of  the  XXI  Id  dynasty  (a.  c.  cir.  990), 
a  line  of  Bubastite  kings  (/^.  pp.  124,  123). 
These  were  either  foreigners  or  partly  of  foreign 
eitraction,  and  it  is  probable  that  they  chose  Bu- 
bastis as  their  capital,  or  as  an  occasional  residence, 
on  account  of  its  nearness  to  the  military  settle- 
ments. [MiODOL.]  Thus  it  must  have  been  a 
lity  of  great  importance  wlien  Eieklel  thus  fore- 
jold  its  doom :  "  The  young  men  of  Aven  and  of 
Pi-beseth  shall  &11  by  the  sword :  and  these  [cities] 
•hall  go  into  captivity**  (xxx.  17).  Ileliopolis and 
Bubastis  are  near  together,  and  both  in  the  route 
of  an  invader  from  the  east  marching  against 
Memphis.  R.  S.  P. 

^  In  Egyptian  mythok)gy,  the  goddess  Pes//', 
the  divinity  of  Bubastis,  is  described  as  the  best- 
beloved  of  Ptah.  To  her  was  attributed  the  cre- 
ation of  the  Asiatie  race,  which  immediately  suo- 
eeeded  the  creation  of  the  Egyptians  by  Ka, 
the  Son^od.  She  i4>pears  also  as  the  avenger  of 
nimes,  and  in  this  character  is  depicted  with  the 
head  of  a  lioness.  Perhaps  under  these  two  forms 
>f  'veating  and  punishing,  she  rppresented  the 
lolai  ray  as  both  vivifying  and  detractive.  But 
be  was  also  presented  under  a  gracious  aspect 

■  1     JT2)9Q,    from    '^y^j    (*bahoI4."  with 

Q  «' :  AiM  mtamitt :  tiinr*tt«iapu(Lsv.  xxvl.  •. ),  A.  ?. 
oTstOM'* ;  Num.  zzzUI.  fi2,  vtivwUi  tamku. 
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toward  men,  and  then,  as  at  Bubastis,  the  oat  » 
head  was  her  symbol  Some  good  examples  ai 
this  are  to  be  seen  in  the  Museums  of  Berlin 
Leyden,  and  the  Louvre  at  Paris. 

Diodorus  (i.  27)  has  an  inscription  concerning 
/mV,  which  says:  ^*I  am  queen  of  the  whole  country, 
brought  up  by  Hermes:  I  am  the  eklest  daughter 
of  the  youngest  god,  Chronos.  For  me  Bubattu 
was  built.**  But  Isis  penw>nated  various  divinities, 
and  sometimes  Pesht,  appearing  with  the  cat's- 
head,  and  the  usual  symbols  of  that  godde« 
(Bunaen,  i.  420).  J.  P.  T. 

PIGTURE.O  In  two  of  the  three  passages  Ir 
which  »  picture  **  is  used  in  A.  V.  it  denotes  idol- 
atrous representations,  either  hidependent  images 
or  more  usually  stones  "  portrayed,'*  t.  e.  sculptured 
in  low  relief,  or  engraveii  and  coUnwl  (Ez.  xxiii.  14; 
Uyaid,  Nin,  if  Bnb.  ii.  306, 308).  Movable  pictarea, 
in  the  modern  sense,  were  doubtless  unknown  to  the 
Jews;  but  colored  sculptures  and  drawings  on  w»Ui 
or  on  wood,  as  mummy  cases,  must  have  been  fitroil* 
iar  to  them  in  Egypt  (see  Wilkinson,  Ane,  Egypt.  M 
277).  In  later  times  we  read  of  portraits  (c/iroraf ). 
perbape  busts  or  intagli  sent  by  Alexandra  to  An- 
tony (Joseph.  Ant.  xv.  2  §  G).  Tbe  "pictures  of 
sihrer"  of  Prov.  xxv.  11,  were  prol)a!)ly  wall-sur- 
&ces  or  cornices  with  carvings,  and  the  "  apples  of 
gold  **  representations  of  fruit  or  foliage,  like  Sok>- 
moii*s  flowers  and  pomegranates  (IK.  ri.,  vii.). 
The  walls  of  Babylon  were  ornamented  with  pie- 
tures  on  enameled  brick.      [Bkickh.]     H.  W.  P. 

PIECE  OP  GOLD.  The  A,  V.,  in  render- 
ing the  elliptical  cipresnion  *<  six  thousand  of  gold,*' 
in  a  passasie  respecting  Naaman,  relating  that  he 
"  took  with  him  ten  talents  of  silver,  and  six  thou- 
sand of  gold,  and  ten  changes  of  raiment  **  (2  K. 
V.  5),  supplies  "pieces**  as  the  word  understood. 
The  similar  expression  respecting  silver,  in  which 
the  word  understood  appears  to  be  shekels,  probably 
justifies  the  insertion  of  that  definite  word.  [Piecb 
OP  Silver  ]  The  same  expression,  if  a  weight  ut 
gold  be  here  meant,  is  also  found  in  the  following 
passage:  "  And  king  Solomon  made  two  hundred 
targets  [of]  beaten  gold:  six  hundred  of  gold  went 
to  one  taiiB^t  **  (1 K.  x.  16).  Here  the  A.  V.  supplies 
the  word  **  shekels,'*  and  there  seems  no  doubt  that 
it  Li  right,  considering  the  number  mentioned,  and 
that  a  common  weight  must  be  intended.  That  a 
weight  of  gold  is  meant  in  Naaman*s  case  Bay  be  in- 
ferrad.  because  it  Is  extremely  unlikely  that  coined 
money  was  already  invented  at  the  time  referred  to, 
and  indeed  that  it  was  known  in  Palestine  before  the 
Persian  period.  [Money;  Da ric]  Rings  or  ingote 
of  gold  may  have  been  in  use,  but  we  are  scarcely 
warranted  in  supposing  that  any  of  them  bore  tbit 
name  of  shekels,  since  the  practice  was  to  weigh 
money.  The  rendering  *'  pieces  of  gold  **  is  therefioct 
very  doubtful;  and  "  shekels  of  gold,'*  as  designat- 
ing the  ^-alue  of  the  whole  quantity,  not  indiridual 
pieces,  is  preferable.  R.  S.  P. 

•  PIECE  OP  MONEY.    [Stater.] 

PIECE    OP    SILVER.    The  pavages  b 
the  0.  T.  and  those  in  the  K.  T.  in  which  the 

itum  aibiath    A.  T.  ^'  chamber  of  Imafsry  : "  Lathci 
*ekS%sten  katnmer.  [IiuttaT,  OWiMUBS  OP,  Amar.  ad.J 

2.  n*!}tt^,  from  same  root  (Is.  U  16) :  t9d{wAom»: 

iciAAovf :  fiuHi  vim  jmfdbvm  eM:  Pn»v.  zzt.  11 
(*  Appl«s  of  gold  In  plctorss  of  sDver :  **  LKX.  cr  dpfu 
« oim  vaUam :  m  Ucti*  mgtnttu ;  Lvtb«r,  Ikkmif 
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A    T.  QMS  this  term  mtot  be  sepantelj  eon- 
Mend, 

I.  In  the  O.  T.  the  word  "pieces**  is  used  in 
the  A.  y.  for  a  word  andemtood  in  the  Hebrew,  if 
we  eicept  one  case  to  be  afterwards  noticed,  llie 
phrase  is  always  ••a  thousand**  or  the  lilce  "of 
•ilver"  (Gen.  xx.  16,  xxxvii.  28,  xlv.  22;  Jndg.  ix. 
4,  xvi.  ft;  2  K.  vi.  26;  Hos.  iU.  2;  Zech.  xi.  12, 
13).  In  similar  passages  the  word  "shekels'* 
occurs  in  the  Hebrew,  and  it  must  be  obsened  that 
these  are  either  in  the  Law,  or  relate  to  purehases, 
some  of  an  important  legal  character,  as  that  of 
the  cave  and  field  of  Machpelah,  that  of  the 
thnshing-floor  and  oxen  of  Araunah,  or  to  taxes, 
■nd  the  Uke  (Gen.  xxiu.  15,  16;  Ex.  xxi.  32:  Lev. 
nviL  3,  6,  16;  Josh.  yii.  21;  2  Sam.  xxiv.  24;  1 
Chr.  xxi.  25,  whcar,  however,  shekels  of  gold  are 
spoken  of;  2  K.  xv.  20;  Keh.  v.  16;  Jer.  xxxii.  9). 
There  are  other  passat^es  in  which  the  A.  V.  sup- 
plies the  word  "shekels**  instead  of  *< pieces** 
(Dent  xxii.  19,  29;  Judg.  xvii.  2,  3,  4,  10;  2 
Sam.  xviii.  11,  12),  and  of  these  the  first  two  re- 
quire this  to  be  done.  It  becomes  then  a  question 
whether  there  is  any  ground  for  the  adoption  of  the 
word  "pieces,**  which  is  vague  if  actual  coins  be 
meant,  and  inaccurate  if  weights.  The  shekel,  be 
it  remembered,  was  the  common  weight  for  money, 
and  thercrfore  most  likely  to  be  understood  in  an 
elliptical  phnue.  When  we  find  good  reason  for 
concluding  that  in  two  passages  (Deut.  xxii.  19, 
iO)  this  is  the  word  understood,  it  seems  incredible 
that  any  other  should  be  in  the  other  places.  The 
exceptional  case  in  which  a  word  corresponding  to 
'*  pieces  **  is  found  in  the  Hebrew  is  in  the  Psalms, 
where  presents  of  submission  are  prophesied  to  be 

made  of  ♦*  pieces  of  sUver,'*  ^PJ^^Sl  (Ixnii.  30, 
Heb.  81).    The  wwd  Y^  ^^ich  occurs  nowhere 


I,  if  it  preserve  its  radical  meaning,  from  V?*?* 
must  signify  a  piece  broken  off,  or  a  fragment: 
there  is  no  reason  to  suppose  that  a  coin  is  meant. 

II.  In  the  N.  T.  two  words  are  rendered  by  the 
phrase  "piece  of  silver,'*  drachma,  9paxf^'h,  *nd 
i^piov.  (1.)  The  first  (Luke  xr.  8,  9)  should 
be  represented  by  drachma.  It  was  a  (ireek  silver 
eoin,  equivalent,  at  the  time  of  St.  Luke,  to  the 
Roman  denarius,  which  is  probably  intended  by  the 
Evangelist,  as  it  had  then  wholly  or  almost  super- 
seded the  former.  [Drachma.]  (2.)  The  second 
word  is  very  properly  thus  rendered.  It  occurs  in 
ihe  account  of  the  l«etmyal  of  our  Lord  for  "  thirty 
pieces  of  silver  "  (Mntt.  xxvi.  16,  xxrii.  3,  5,  6.  9). 
It  is  diflicult  to  ascertain  what  coins  are  here  in- 
tended. If  the  most  common  silver  pieces  be  meant, 
they  would  l>e  denarii.  The  parallel  passas^  in 
Zeehariah  (xi.  12,  13}  must,  however,  be  taken  into 
MNisideration,  where,  if  our  view  be  correct,  shekels 
irast  be  understood.  It  may,  however,  he  sugirested 
.hat  the  two  thirties  may  correspond,  not  as  of 
•xaotly  the  same  coin,  but  of  the  chief  current  coin. 
8ome  light  may  be  thrown  on  our  difficulty  by  the 
number  of  pieces.  It  can  scarcely  be  a  coincidence 
that  thirty  shekels  of  silver  was  the  price  of  blood 
M  the  case  of  a  slave  accidentally  killed  (Ex.  xxi. 
39).  It  may  be  objected  that  there  is  no  reason  to 
pippose  that  shekels  were  <nurent  in  our  Lord's 
time;  but  it  must  be  replied  that  the  tetradraehms 
jf  depredated  Attic  weight  of  the  Greek  cities  of 
Syria  of  that  time  were  of  the  same  weight  as  the 
riiekeb  which  we  beUeve  to  be  of  Simon  the  Mao- 
mbes  [Momkt],  so  that  Jossphos  apeaks  of  the 
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shekel  as  equal  to  four  Attic  draehmc  {AnL  a.  It 
$  2).  Then  tetradraehms  were  oommoo  at  the  liais 
of  our  liord,  and  the  piece  of  money  found  by  Si 
Peter  in  the  fish  must,  from  its  name,'  have  beien  ol 
this  kind.  [Stater.]  It  is  therefore  more  prob- 
able that  the  thirty  pieces  of  siher  were  teftim 
drachms  than  that  they  were  denarii,  lliere  is  m 
difficulty  m  the  use  of  two  terms,  a  name  dengnat* 
ing  the  denomination  and  "  piece  of  silver,**  whether 
the  latter  mean  the  tetrsdrschm  or  the  denarina, 
as  it  is  a  vague  appdlation  that  implies  a  more  dis- 
tinctive name.  In  the  received  text  of  St.  Matthcfw 
the  prophecy  as  to  the  thirty  pieces  of  silvrr  is  aa 
cribed  to  Jeremiah,  and  not  to  Zeehariah.  and 
much  controversy  has  thus  been  oocaswned.  The 
true  expUnation  seems  to  be  suggested  by  the  ab- 
sence of  any  prophet*s  name  in  the  Syriac  veruan, 
and  the  likelihood  that  simlhuity  of  style  wonU 
have  caused  a  copyist  inadvertently  to  insert  tbe 
name  of  Jeremiah  instead  of  that  of  Zechariab. 
[AcELDAHA,  Amer.  cd.]  B.  S.  P. 

PIBT  IT.  This  word  ooeun  but  ones  in  A.  Y. : 
"  Let  them  learn  first  to  show  pUiy  at  home  ** 
{:rh¥  X8ioy  oTiro*'  cvcrciSccy,  better,  "  towards  their 
own  household,**  1  Tin),  t.  4).  The  choice  of  this 
word  hov  instead  of  the  more  usual  equivalenta  of 
"  godliness,**  **  reverence,'*  and  the  like,  was  prob- 
ably determined  by  the  special  sense  of  pUtas,  m 
"erga  porentes  *'  (Oc.  PaiiU,  22,  Rtp.  vi.  16,  Jnr. 
ii.  22).  It  does  not  appear  in  the  earlier  Engiiah 
versions,  and  we  may  recognize  in  ita  apptieation  in 
this  passage  a  special  felicity.  A  word  was  wantnd 
for  fttfftfiuy  which,  unlike  "  showing  godliness^** 
would  admit  of  a  human  as  well  as  a  divine  olject, 
and  this  piely  supplied.  £.  H.  P. 

PIGEON.     [TuBTLB-Dovs.] 

pi-H  AHi'ROTH  (nh-^nrr "%  rhrfn 

[see  below] :  ii  (wauKis^  rh  <rr6fiu  E^mM,  EIo^z 
Phihnhir^)^  a  place  before  or  at  which  the  Isrs- 
elites  encamped,  at  the  ckwe  of  the  third  raarch 
from  Rameses,  when  they  went  out  of  Eg^'pt.  Pi- 
hahiroth  was  before  Mifi^ol,  and  on  the  other  hand 
were  Baal-sephon  and  the  sea  (Ex.  xiv.  2,  9;  Num. 
xxxiii.  7,  8).  The  name  is  probably  that  ^'^  nat- 
ural locality,  from  the  unlikelihood  that  there  should 
have  l)een  a  town  or  village  in  both  parts  of  the 
country  where  it  is  placed  in  addition  to  Migdol 
and  Uaal-zephon,  which  seem  to  have  been,  if  not 
towns,  at  least  military  stations,  and  its  name  is 
susceptible  of  an  Egyptian  etymology  giving  a  senaa 
apposite  to  this  idea.  The  first  part  of  the  word  is 
apparently  treated  by  its  omission  as  a  sqiarate 
prefix  (Num.  xxxiii.  8),  and  it  would  therefoiw 
appear  to  be  the  masculine  definite  article  P£, 
PA,  or   PEE.     Jabfonsky   proposed   the  Coptic 

nS-^;)(^l-pC»T,  "the  place  where  sedge 
grows,**  and  this,  or  a  similar  name,  the  late  M. 
Fulgenoe  Fresnel  reeogniied  in  the  modem  6'A«»> 
tteybet-eLbomt^  "the  b^  of  reeds.**  It  is  remsA- 
able  that  this  name  oeenrs  near  where  we  suppo^ 
the  passsge  of  the  Red  Sea  to  have  taken  place,  as 
well  as  near  Sues,  in  the  neighborhood  usnal*^ 
chosen  as  that  of  this  miracle;  but  nothing  cooU 
be  infeiTCd  as  to  place  from  such  a  name  being  nam 
found,  as  the  vegetetion  it  deseribci  is  flaetuating 
[Exodus,  the.]  R.  S.  P. 

PITiATB,  POKTItrS  (n^in-ioj  UtXemn 
[neiXaror,  TSsA.,  8th  ed.] :  Pontku  Pihims,  his 
prsenomen  bdiig  unknown).  The  name  indieaMf 
that  he  was  connected,  by  detoent  oradopCifn,  v4ft 
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Iht  jf§m  tit  Um  Pontii,  finr  ooospicuotii  in  Romaa 
Uitoiy  in  (be  penon  of  C  Pontius  Teleaintts,  the 
peal  Slunnite  genenL^  He  was  the  azth  Ko&mn 
proeontor  of  JudsM,  and  under  liim  our  Lard 
worked,  sufiered,  and  died,  •«  we  learn,  not  only 
fipom  the  obvious  Scriptural  authorities,  but  from 
Fadtus  (Ann.  xt.  44,  **  Christus  Tiberio  imperitante, 
per  proeuratorem  Pontium  ^ilatum  supplido  ad- 
Gsetus  erat  ")fi  A  procurator  {Mrpowos,  Philo, 
Leg.  ad  Cnmm,  and  Joseph.  B.  J.  ii.  9,  §  3;  but 
less  correctly  riytftiA^f  Matt  xzvii.  2;  and  Joseph. 
AtU.  xviiL  8,  §  1)  was  generally  a  Roman  knight, 
i^pointed  to  ^ict  under  the  go\*emor  of  a  province 
SB  ooUeetor  of  the  rarenue,  and  judge  in  causes  con- 
nected with  it.  Strictly  speaking,  procuraUfre$ 
GesarU  were  only  required  In  the  imperial  prov- 
inces, t.  e.  those  which,  according  to  the  constitu- 
tion of  Augustus,  were  reserved  ibr  the  special 
adniinistnitk>n  of  the  emperor,  without  the  inter- 
vention of  the  senate  and  people,  and  governed  by 
his  Iqjate.  In  the  senatorial!  pro\-inces,  governed 
by  proconsuls,  the  corresponding  duties  woe  dis- 
chaiiged  by  qufestors.  Yet  it  appears  that  some- 
times procnraiorrf  were  appointed  in  thoae  prov- 
inces aJso,  to  collect  certain  dues  of  the  Ji$eut  (ihe 
smperar's  special  revenue),  as  distinguished  from 
those  of  the  eeraiium  (the  revenue  administered  by 
the  senate).  Sometimes  in  a  small  territory,  espe- 
cially in  one  contiguous  to  a  larger  province,  and 
dependent  upon  it,  the  procurator  was  head  of  the 
sdministration,  and  had  AiO  military  and  judicial 
authority,  though  he  was  responsible  to  the  governor 
of  the  neighboring  province.  Thus  Jud«ea  was  at- 
tached to  Syria  upon  the  deposition  of  Arcbelaus 
(A.  D.  6),  and  a  procurator  appointed  to  govern  it, 
with  Cauarea  for  its  capital.  Already,  during  a 
tempotary  absence  of  Arehelaus.  it  had  been  in 
diaige  of  the  procnralor  Sabinus;  then,  after  the 
ethnarch*s  banishment,  came  Coponius;  the  third 
procnntor  was  M.  Ambirius;  the  fourth,  Annius 
Ruins;  the  fifth  Valerius  Gratus;  and  the  sixth 
Pontius  Pilate  (Joseph.  AnL  xviii.  2,  §  2),  who 
was  appointed  a.  d.  26>96,  in  the  twelfth  year  of 
llbcrins.  One  of  his  first  acts  was  to  remove  the 
headquarters  of  the  army  from  Caesarea  to  Jeruaa 
lem.  The  soldiers  of  course  took  with  them  their 
standards,  bearing  the  image  of  the  emperor,  into 
the  Holy  City.  No  previous  governor  had  ven- 
urad  on  such  an  outn^«    Pih^  had  been  obliged 

a  The  eognomen  PUatoa  has  received  two  ezplana- 
HoDS.  (1.)  As  aimed  with  the  pilum  or  >veilii ;  eomp. 
»pUata  agmina,'^  Virg.  .Sn.  zli.  121.  (2)  As  eon- 
traeted  from  piUatnt.  The  fiict  tliat  the  pileu*  or  cap 
wsa  the  badie  of  manumitted  slaves  (eomp.  Saetonlua, 
iVcro,  e.  67,  2Td«r.  e.  4)  makes  It  probable  that  the 
•|]lthet  marked  him  oat  as  a  tibertui^  or  as  descended 
Cram  one.  IB.  H.  P. 

b  Of  the  early  hlntory  of  Pilate  we  know  nothing ; 

tut  a  German  legend  fills  up  the  gap  strangely 
taough.  Pilate  is  the  bastard  son  of  Tyran,  king  of 
M^reoee.  His  fiUher  nends  htm  to  Rome  as  a  host  age. 
fhaia  he  is  gollty  of  a  murder ;  but  belog  sent  to  Pon- 

OB,  rlSBS  into  notice  as  subdulDg  the  barbarous  tribea  | 
ihere,  receives  in  cooaeqnenoe  the  new  name  of  Pon- 
tlos,  and  in  sent  to  Judxea.  It  has  been  suggp^ted 
that  the  twenty-second  legion,  which  wa*  in  Palestine 
at  the  time  of  the  destruction  of  Jerosalam,  and  was 
sflerwards  stationed  at  Mayenoe,  may  have  been  in 
lM»  case  either  the  beams  of  the  tmdItloQ  or  the  in- 
vanion  of  the  t^i».  (Oomp.  Vlimar^  Ikutsek.  No- 
fun,  Uter.  i.  217.)  IB.  H.  P. 

•  Bvod  the  Oreat,  It  is  true,  had  placed  the  Aonaa 
Vfle  «B  cos  of  Us  new  buildla«i ;  bat  this  had 
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to  send  them  in  by  night,  and  there  were  no  boondi 
to  the  Rige  of  the  people  on  discovering  what  had 
thus  been  done.  They  poured  down  in  crowds  tc 
OesBTpa  where  the  procurator  was  then  residing, 
and  besau|^t  him  to  remove  the  images.  After 
five  days  of  discussion,  he  gave  the  signal  to  some 
concealed  soldiers  to  surround  the  petitioners,  and 
put  them  to  death  unless  they  ceased  to  trouble 
him;  but  this  only  strengthened  their  determhia- 
tion,  and  they  declared  themsdves  ready  rather  to 
submit  to  death  than  forego  their  resistance  to  an 
idolatrous  innovation.  Pilate  then  yielded,  and  Mm 
standards  were  by  his  orders  brought  down  to  (.'«»> 
area  (Joseph.  Ant  xviii.  8,  §§  1,  2,  B.  J,  ii.  9, 
§§  2-4).  On  two  other  occasions  he  neariy  drove 
the  Jews  to  insurrection;  the  first  when,  in  spite 
of  this  warning  about  the  images,  he  himg  up  in 
his  palace  at  Jerusalem  some  gUt  shields  inscribed 
with  the  names  of  deities,  which  were  only  removed 
by  an  order  from  Hberius  (Philo,  ad  Oiiwn,  §  38. 
ii.  589);  the  second  when  he  appropriated  the  rev- 
enue arising  from  the  redemption  of  vows  (Orban ; 
eomp.  Mark  rii.  11)  to  the  construction  of  an  aque- 
duct This  order  led  to  a  riot,  which  he  suppreased 
by  sending  among  the  crowd  soldiers  with  concealed 
daggers,  who  massacred  a  great  number,  not  only 
of  rioters,  but  of  casual  spectators  ^  (Joseph.  B.  J. 
ii.  9,  §  4).  To  these  specimens  of  his  administra- 
tion, which  rest  on  the  testimony  of  profane  au- 
thors, we  most  add  the  slaughter  of  certain  Gali- 
leans, which  was  told  to  our  I^rd  as  a  piece  of 
news  (iwovy^AAorrf t,  Luke  xiii.  1 ),  and  on  which 
He  foundetl  some  remarics  on  the  connection  be- 
tween sin  and  calamity.  It  nmst  have  occurred  at 
some  feast  at  Jerusalem,  hi  the  outer  court  of  the 
Temple,  since  the  blood  of  the  worshippers  was 
minffkd  toitJi  their  incrifieet ;  but  the  silence  oi 
Josephus  about  it  seems  to  show  that  riots  and 
massacres  on  such  occasions  were  so  frequent  that 
it  was  needless  to  recount  them  all. 

It  was  the  custom  for  the  procurators  to  reside 
at  Jerusalem  during  the  great  feasts,  to  presene 
order,  and  accordingly,  at  the  time  of  our  lionrs 
but  passover,  Pilate  was  occupying  his  official  reai- 
dence  in  Herod's  palace;  and  to  the  gates  of  this 
palace  Jesus,  condemned  on  Um  charge  of  libs- 
phemy,  was  brought  early  in  the  morning  by  the 
chief  priests  and  ofllcers  of  the  Sanhedrim,  who 
were  unable  to  enter  the  residenoe  of  a  Gentile,  lest 

followed  by  a  violent  outbnak,  and  the  attempt  had 
not  been  repeated  (Bwald,  G«ae*teAi«,  1v.  600).  The 
extent  to  which  the  Krnplcs  of  the  Jews  on  this  putot 
wera  respected  by  the  Roman  govemom,  Ui  shown  by 
tlM  fret  ttiat  no  eflUgy  of  either  god  or  euipecor  l«  found 
on  the  money  coined  by  them  in  Judsea  hefore  ttie 
war  under  Nero  ( Ibid.  v.  88,  referring  to  De  Saulcy  Hm 
durehes  mr  la  Nttmismatique  Judaique^  pi.  rill.,  Ix.) 
Aaramiog  this,  the  denarius  with  Caesar's  Image  nnd 
superwription  of  Matt.  xxUl.  must  have  been  n  cria 
fhHu  the  Kouuin  mint,  or  that  of  some  other  pn-vtnee. 
The  latter  was  probably  eurrrat  Itr  the  common  pof^ 
poses  of  lite.  The  shekel  alone  wss  reoeivM  as  a  Tern* 
p^oAfring.  H.  H.  P. 

cl  Kwald  suggests  that  the  Tower  of  Siloem  may 
have  been  part  of  the  same  worita,  and  that  this  wss 
the  reamn  why  its  fiUl  wss  looked  on  as  a  Judgment 
( Ofschichte,  vi.  40 ;  Luke  xiii.  4).  The  Pharisaic  rev- 
Mence  fbr  whatever  wss  set  apart  Ibr  the  Oorban  (Mask 
vli.  lln  ar  d  uielr  seraplss  as  to  admltttng  into  It  any 
thing  thai  hao  an  Impnia  oUgla  (Malt  xxvil.  •),  may 
be  rsganlsd,  psvhapa,  sa  wi^iuatlw  of  Hw  sans 
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ihty  ahoiild  b«  defiled,  and  unfit  to  eat  the  panorer 
(John  xviii.  28).  Tilate  therefore  came  out  to 
jnm  their  purpose,  and  deiiumded  the  nature  of 
the  cfaai^  At  fint  they  seem  to  have  expected 
that  he  would  have  carried  out  their  wiihet  without 
further  inquiry,  and  therefore  merdj  deacribed 
oar  I^rd  as  a  K€ueoiroi6t  (disturber  of  the  public 
|)eaoe),  but  as  a  Roman  procurator  bad  too  much 
reopect  fur  justice,  or  at  leaat  understood  his  busi- 
ness too  well  to  consult  to  such  a  condemnation, 
and  as  they  knew  that  he  would  not  enter  into 
theological  questions,  any  more  than  Gallio  after- 
wards did  on  a  somewhat  similar  occasion  (Acts 
xviii.  14),  they  were  obliged  to  devise  a  new  charge, 
and  therefore  interpreted  our  Lord*s  claims  in  a 
political  sense,  accusing  him  of  assuming  the  royal 
title,  perverting  the  nation,  and  forbidding  the 
payment  of  tribute  to  Rome  (Luke  xxiii*  3;  sn 
account  pLiinly  presupposed  in  John  zviii.  33).  It 
is  plain  that  from  this  moment  Pilate  was  dis- 
tiaoted  lietween  two  conflicting  feeUngs;  a  fear  of 
offending  the  Jews,  who  had  already  grounds  of 
accusation  against  him,  which  would  be  greatly 
strengthened  by  any  show  of  lukewarmness  in  pun- 
ishing an  offense  against  the  imperial  government. 
And  a  conscious  conviction  that  Jesus  was  innocent, 
since  it  was  absurd  to  suppose  that  a  desire  to  free 
the  nation  from  Roman  authority  was  eriminal  in 
the  eyes  of  the  Sanhedrim.  Moreover,  this  last 
feeling  was  strengthened  by  his  own  hatred  of  the 
Jews,  whose  religious  scruples  had  caused  him  fre- 
quent trouble,  and  by  a  growing  respect  for  the 
calm  dignity  and  meekness  of  the  sufi^rer.  First 
he  examined  our  Lord  privately,  and  asked  Him 
whether  He  was  a  king  V  The  question  which  He 
in  return  put  to  his  judge,  "  Snyfti  thou  this  of 
thyitlf  or  did  othen  teUit  ihee  of  me  f  '*  seems  to 
imply  that  there  was  in  Pilate's  own  mind  a  sus* 
pidon  that  the  prisoner  really  was  what  He  was 
charged  with  being ;  a  suspicion  which  shows  itself 
again  in  the  hter  question,  **  [Vhence  art  thou  t  ** 
(John  xix.  9),  in  the  increasing  desire  to  release 
Him  (12),  and  in  the  reAisal  to  alter  the  inscrip- 
tion on  the  cross  (22).  In  any  case  Pilate  accepted 
AS  satisfactory  ChriAt's  assurance  that  his  kmr/dom 
loan  ttot  uf  this  uwld,  that  is,  not  worldly  in  its  na- 
ture or  objects,  and  therefore  not  to  he  founded  by 
this  world's  weapons,  though  he  could  not  under- 
stand the  assertion  that  it  was  to  be  established  by 
be:iring  witness  to  the  truth.  His  famous  reply, 
''  That  is  titdh  t  *'  was  the  question  of  a  worldly- 
minded  politician,  skeptical  because  he  was  indif- 
ferent; one  who  thought  truth  an  empty  name,  or 
at  least  could  not  see  **  any  cotmecUon  between 
MiBtia  and  ficuriX^ia,  truth  and  policy  '*  (Dr.  C 
Wonlsworth,  Comm.  in  loco).  With  this  question 
ae  brought  the  interview  to  a  cIomc,  and  came  out 
to  the  Jews  and  declared  the  prisoner  innocent. 
Tc  this  they  replied  that  his  teaching  had  stirred 
ip  all  the  people  firom  Galilee  to  Jer^alem.  The 
meotic-i  of  Galilee  suggested  to  PiUte  a  new 
way  of  escaping  from  hia  dilemma,  by  sending  on 
the  case  to  Herod  Antlpas,  tetrareh  of  that  coun- 
tr>,  «tiio  had  come  up  to  Jerusalem  to  the  feast, 
while  at  the  same  time  this  gave  him  an  opportu- 
stty  for  making  overtures  of  reconciliation  to  Herod, 


o  Oomp.  BAaABBAS.  Swald  suggeeti  that  the  insure 
iwrtloD  of  which  St  Mark  speaks  mast  haw  been  that 
eoDiMeted  with  theappcoivlatloD  of  the  Oorban  {t»ipra)y 
•od  that  this  explains  the  eagerness  with  whk-h  the 
•eovie  damandsd  his  vslsaBe.    Be  infcn  tarther.  from 
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with  whose  jurisdiction  he  had  probably  in 
recent  instance  interfered.  Bat  Hcfod,  thoogh 
propitiated  by  this  act  of  courtesy,  '^mrA  to  en- 
ter into  the  tuattor,  and  merely  aeot  Jeans  back  to 
PiUite  dressed  in  a  shining  kingly  robe  {^cdrjra 
Kofiirpd^,  Luke  xxiii.  11),  to  express  his  lidinik 
of  such  pretensions,  and  contempt  for  the  whole 
business.  So  Pilate  was  oompeUed  to  eome  to  a 
decision,  and  first,  having  assembled  the  diief 
priests  and  also  the  people,  whom  he  probably  sum- 
moned in  the  expectaticm  that  they  would  be  &rap- 
able  to  Jesus,  he  announced  to  them  that  tfaa 
accused  had  done  nothing  worthy  of  death,  hot  aft 
the  same  time,  in  hopjs  of  pacifying  the  Sanhe- 
drim, he  proposed  to  scourge  Him  before  he  re- 
leased Him.  But  as  the  accusers  were  resolved  to 
have  his  blood,  they  rejected  this  eooeession,  and 
therefore  Pilate  had  recourse  to  a  fresh  expedicot. 
It  was  the  custom  for  the  Rom»i  governor  to  grant 
e^-ery  year,  in  honor  of  the  Passover,  pardon  to  one 
condemned  crindnaL  The  origm  of  the  practica 
is  unknown,  though  we  may  connect  it  with  the 
fitet  mentwned  by  Uvy  (▼.  13)  that  at  a  I^eetista^ 
uium  **rinctis  quoque  denipta  vincuU."  Pilate 
tlierefora  ofiTered  Uie  people  their  choice  between  twoi, 
the  murderer  Barabbas,"  and  the  prophet  whom  a 
few  days  befirae  they  had  hailed  as  the  Messiah. 
To  receive  their  decision  he  ascended  the  fi^uA, 
a  portable  tribunal  which  was  carried  lUxmt  witha 
Roman  magistrate  to  be  placed  wherever  he  mig^t 
direct,  and  whksh  in  the  present  case  was  erected  on 
a  tessellated  pa^vment  {Kt96ffTpcerov)  m  fixmt  of 
the  palace,  and  called  in  Hebrew  Oohbntkft^  prol>> 
ably  fh>m  bfciug  laid  down  on  a  alight  elevation 

(n3|,  **to  be  high**).     As  soon  as  Pihte  had 

taken  his  seat^  he  received  a  ni}-sterioaa  message 
fh)m  his  wife,  accorduig  to  trsditkni  a  proselyte  of 
the  gate  (0foo-c/i^r)t  named  Proda  or  Claodia 
Procula  (kvanff.  Nicod.  ii.),  who  had  **8ufifered 
many  things  in  a  dream.*'  which  impelled  her  to 
intreat  her  husband  not  to  condemn  the  Just  One. 
But  be  had  no  longo-  any  choice  in  the  matter,  for 
the  rabble,  instigated  of  course  by  tlie  priests,  ebuae 
Barablias  for  pwrdon,  and  cbimorBd  for  the  death 
of  Jesus;  insurrection  seemed  imminent,  and  Pi- 
late reluctantly  yielded.  But,  before  issuing  the 
fatal  order,  he  washed  his  hands  before  the  multi- 
tude, as  a  sign  that  lie  was  innocent  of  the  crime, 
in  imitation  probably  of  the  ceremony  enjoined  in 
Deut.  xxi.,  where  it  is  ordered  that  when  the  per- 
petrator of  a  murder  is  not  diseo^'ered,  the  dders 
of  the  city  in  which  it  occurs  shall  wash  thai 
hands,  with  the  declaration,  **  Our  hands  have  do^ 
shed  this  blood,  ndther  have  our  eyes  seen  it.* 
Such  a  practice  might  naturally  be  adopted  even 
by  a  Roman,  as  intelligible  to  the  Jewish  multitude 
around  him.  As  hi  the  present  case  it  {Moduccd 
no  effect,  Pilate  ordered  his  soldiers  to  uiflict  the 
scourging  preparatofy  to  execution ;  but  the  sight 
of  unjust  sufl^ng  so  patiently  borne  seems  again 
to  have  troubled  his  oonscienoe,  and  prompted  a 
new  eflbrt  in  fa^t>r  of  the  victim.  He  biouglkt 
Him  out  bleeding  from  the  savage  pcmiahaient, 
and  decked  in  the  scarlet  robe  and  crown  of  thorns 
which  the  soUiers  had  put  on  Him  m  derision. 


his  name,  that  he  was  the  son  of  a  Rabbi  (Abba 
Babblnio  dtle  of  honor)  and  thus  aeoounts  ftar  the  paai 
taken  In  hlii  flkvor  by  the  members  of  the  SanhairfB 
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•ad  aOd  to  the  peo{»le,  **  Behold  the  mani ''  hop- 
fa^  that  such  a  spectade  iroiild  rouse  them  to 
shame  and  oompassion.  But  the  priests  only  re- 
newed their  chuuorB  for  his  death,  and,  ieuins 
that  the  political  charj^e  of  treason  might  he  con> 
•idered  insufficient,  returned  to  their  first  aocusar 
tton  of  blasphemy,  and  quoting  the  law  of  Moses 
(Ler.  xxIt.  16),  whieh  punished  blasphemy  with 
stoning,  declared  that  He  must  die  **  because  He 
made  himself  the  Son  of  God."  But  this  title 
vj^t  9sov  augmented  Pilate's  superstitious  fears, 
abvMly  arouseid  by  his  wife's  dream  {/mWop  I^o- 
0(l$iit  John  xix.  7);  he  feared  that  Jesus  might  be 
ooi  of  the  heroes  or  demigods  of  his  own  mythol- 
ogy; he  took  Him  again  into  the  palace,  and  in- 
qpktd  anxiously  into  his  descent  (**  Whence  art 
thou  ?  **)  and  Us  claims,  but,  as  the  question  was 
only  prompted  by  fear  or  curiosity,  Jesus  made  no 
rsply.  When  Pilate  reminded  Him  of  his  own 
absolute  power  over  Him,  He  cloeed  this  last  con- 
versation with  the  irresolute  gofemor  by  the 
mournful  remarlt,  "  Thou  couldst  have  no  power  at 
aU  against  me,  except  it  were  given  thee  from 
above;  therefiors  he  that  delivered  me  unto  thee 
hath  the  greater  sin."  Uod  had  given  to  Pilate 
power  over  Him,  and  power  only,  but  to  those  who 
delivered  Him  up  God  hatl  given  the  means  of 
judging  of  His  ckims;  and  therefore  Pilate's  sin, 
in  merely  exercising  this  power^  was  less  than  theirs 
who,  being  God's  own  priests,  with  the  Scriptures 
before  than,  and  the  word  jf  prophecy  still  alive 
among  them  (John  xi.  50,  xviii.  14),  had  deliber^ 
ately  conspired  for  his  death.  The  result  of  this 
interview  was'  one  last  efibrt  to  save  Jesus  by  a 
fresh  appeal  to  the  multitude;  but  now  arose  the 
fbrmidiU>le  cry,  "  If  thou  let  this  man  go,  thou  art 
not  Cesar's  friend,"  and  Pilate,  to  whom  political 
sueoess  was  as  the  breath  of  life,  again  ascended 
the  tribunal,  and  finally  pronounced  the  desired 
ooiidemnation.o 

So  ended  Pilate's  share  in  the  greatest  crime 
whieh  has  been  committed  since  the  world  b^gan. 
That  he  did  not  immediately  lose  his  feelings  of 
maget  i^aiust  the  Jews  who  had  thus  compelled  his 
acquiescence,  and  of  compassion  and  awe  for  the 
^ufibrer  whom  he  had  unrighteously  sentenced,  is 
pUf  n  fit>m  his  curt  and  angry  refuni  to  alter  the 
inscription  which  he  had  prepared  for  the  eross 
(6  y^pcM^o,  7^pa^a),  his  ready  acquiescence  in 
the  request  made  by  Joseph  of  Arimathca  tiiat  ih& 
Lord's  body  might  be  given  up  to  him  rather  than 
consigned  to  the  common  sepulchre  rsserved  for 
those  who  had  aufibred  capital  punishment,  and  his 


a  The  proceedings  of  Ptlate  in  our  Lord's  trial  snp- 
plj  flsany  interasting  lUustntions  of  the  accuracy  of 
tte  Svangelists,  from  the  aecordanoe  of  their  narrative 
with  the  known  customs  of  the  tfane.  Thus  PlUte, 
Mng  only  a  procarator,  had  no  qoastor  to  eondoet 
the  trial,  nnd  thenfere  examined  the  prisoner  htmsslf. 
Afshi,  In  early  times  Roman  magistrates  had  not  been 
allowed  to  lake  their  wives  with  th«n  into  the  provin- 
ees,  but  this  prohibition  had  Ikllen  into  oegleet,  and 
latterly  a  proposal  made  by  Gaeclns  to  enforos  it  had 
been  refected  (Tac.  Ann.  Ui.  83,  84).  Grotlos  points 
onfc  tibat  the  word  iWircfi^cr,  used  whra  PUate  lends 
our  Lord  to  Herod  (Luke  xxUi.  7)  is  **  propria  Bomani 
Juris  vox :  nam  remittiiur  reus  qui  allenU  eomprehen- 
SOS  mittitnr  ad  Judkem  aut  ortginis  ani  liabitationis  '^ 
(sss  AUbrd,  t»  loco).  The  leeMllated  mvemoot  (Ai- 
H^Tftmrw)  was  so  neewwary  to  the  forma  ofjustloe,  as 
sell  ss  the  ^ij^o,  that  juiins  Ciesar  eanied  one  about 
CO  hie  expeditions  (Suet.  Jul  s.  46).  Ths 
1M 
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sullen  answer  to  the  demand  of  the  Sanhedrim  thai 
the  sepulchre  should  be  guarded.^  And  here,  as  fitf 
as  Scripture  is  concerned,  our  knowledge  of  Pilate's 
Jife  ends.  But  we  learn  from  Josepbus  {Ant.  xriii. 
4,  §  1)  that  his  anxiety  to  avoid  giving  oiffense  to 
Oesar  did  not  save  him  from  political  disaster. 
The  Samaritans  were  unquiet  and  rebellious.  A 
leader  of  their  own  race  had  promised  to  disclose 
to  them  the  sacred  treasures  which  Moees  was 
reported  to  have  concealed  in  Mount  Gerizim.^ 
Pilate  led  his  troops  against  them,  and  defeated 
them  easily  enough.  '&  Samaritans  complained 
to  Vitellius,  now  president  of  Syria,  and  he  sent 
Pilate  to  Rome  to  answer  their  accusatioiu  be> 
fore  the  emperor  (/Md  §  2).  When  he  reached 
it,  he  found  Hberius  dead  and  Caius  (Ca- 
ligula) on  the  throne,  A.  d.  36.  Eusebius  adds 
{ff,  E.  ii.  7)  that  soon  afterwards,  ''wearied  with 
misfortunes,"  he  lulled  himself.  As  to  the  scene  of 
his  death  there  are  various  traditions.  One  is, 
that  he  was  banished  to  Vienna  Allobrogura 
(Vienne  on  the  Rhone),  where  a  singular  monit- 
ment,  a  pyramid  on  a  quadrangular  base,  52  feel 
high,  is  called  Pontius  Pihite's  tomb  {Dietumar$ 
of  fitoyraphy^  art.  '*  Vienna).  Another  is,  that 
be  sought  to  hide  his  sorrows  on  the  mountain  by 
the  hdce  of  Lucerne,  now  called  Mount  Pilatua; 
and  there,  after  spending  ycara  in  its  recesses,  in 
remorse  and  despair  rather  than  penitence,  plunged 
into  the  dismal  lake  which  occupies  its  summit 
According  to  the  popular  belief,  '*  a  form  is  often 
seen  to  emerge  from  the  gloomy  waters,  and  go 
through  the  action  of  one  washing  his  hands;  and 
when  he  does  so,  darii  clouds  of  mist  gather  first 
round  the  boeom  of  the  Infernal  Lake  (such  it  has 
been  styled  of  old),  and  then,  wrapping  the  whole 
upper  part  of  the  mountain  in  darluiess,  pressge  a 
tempest  or  hurricane,  which  is  sure  to  follow  in  a 
short  space.'*  (Scott,  Atvut  of  Geienlein,  ch.  i.) 
(See  below) 

We  learn  from  Justin  Martyr  {ApoL  i.  pp.  76, 
84),  Tertullian  {ApoL  o.  21),  Eusebius  {H.  £.  ii. 
2),  and  others,  that  Pilate  made  an  official  report 
to  TIlMrius  of  our  Lord's  trial  and  condemnation, 
and  in  a  homily  ascribed  to  Cbrysostom,  though, 
marked  as  spiuious  by  his  Benedictine  editora 
{Horn,  viii.  in  Patch.  voL  viU.  p.  968,  D),  certafav 
6iro/iH)/iara  {AcUi,  or  Coinmeniarii  Pilati)  an 
spoken  of  at  well-Icnown  documents  in  common  cii^ 
eolation.  That  he  made  such  a  report  is  highly 
probable,  and  it  may  have  been  in  existence  In 
Chrysostom*8  time;  but  the  Acta  Pilati  now  ex- 
tant in  Greek,  and  two  Latin  epistles  from  him  to 


power  of  lift  and  death  was  taken  from  the  Jews  whsa 
Jndna  became  a  prorinoe  (Joseph.  Ani.  tx.  9,  %  1). 
Scourging  before  exeoutlon  was  a  welUknown  Roman 
pnctlce. 

b  Matt,  xxvll.  66,  txrr*  KewrrmBtaw  vv^yert,  A^^a 
kieaa^  «W  otdart.  BUloott  would  translate  this, 
^  Take  a  guard,"  on  the  ground  that  the  watchets 
were  Roman  soldiers,  who  were  not  under  the  eom* 
mand  of  the  priests.  But  some  might  ha««  been 
placed  at  their  dispoesl  during  the  ftast,  and  we 
should  nther  expeot  Ai/kre  if  the  sentence  were  tan 
perative. 

c  Bwald  {OeMkiehie,  v.  48)  ventures  on  the  eon- 
jeeture  that  this  Samaritan  leader  may  have  been 
Simon  Magus.  The  description  fits  in  well  enough ; 
but  the  clsss  of  such  Imposton  wss  sc  rfufs,  thai 
tkkere  are  but  slight  grounds  for  fixing  on  him  In  par 
tfenlar.  1  &  P 


J 
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Ihe  emperor  (Fabric.  Cod.  Apocr,  N.  T.  i.  2S7, 998, 
Hi.  456),  are  oertainly  epurioiu.  (For  ftiither  par- 
laeulan  fee  below.; 

The  chanoter  of  Ffkte  may  be  BufficteoUy  in- 
ftmd  from  the  sketch  given  i^ore  of  hii  conduct 
at  our  ljord*8  trial.  He  was  a  type  of  the  rieh 
and  corrupt  Romans  of  his  age;  a  worldly-minded 
statesman,  conscious  of  no  higher  wants  than  those 
of  this  life,  yet  by  no  means  unmoved  by  feelings 
of  justice  and  mercy.  His  conduct  to  the  Jews, 
in  the  instances  quoted  from  Josephus,  though 
severe,  was  not  thoughtlessly  cruel  or  tyranniod, 
considering  the  general  practice  of  Roman  gov- 
emon,  and  the  difficulties  of  dealing  with  a  nation 
so  arrogant  and  perverse.  Certainly  there  is  noth- 
ing ui  the  fiicts  recorded  by  profiuie  authors  incon- 
sistent with  his  desire,  obrious  from  the  Gospel 
narrati%'e,  to  save  our  Lord.  Bcft  all  his  better 
feelings  were  overpowered  by  a  selfish  regard  for 
his  own  security.  He  would  not  encounter  the 
least  hazard  of  personal  anno}'aDce  in  behalf  of  in- 
nocence and  justice;  the  unrighteous  condemnation 
of  a  good  man  was  a  trifle  in  comparison  with  the 
fear  of  the  emperor's  ih>wn  and  the  loss  of  place  and 
power.  While  we  do  not  diflfer  from  Chrysostom^s 
opinion  that  he  was  irapdyofiot  (Chrys.  i.  802, 
(uh.  JvdcBOt^  ri.),  or  that  recorded  in  the  Apos- 
ftolieal  Constitutions  (v.  14),  that  he  was  &yay8pos, 
we  yet  see  abundant  reason  for  our  Lord's  merciful 
judgment,  *'  He  that  delii'ered  me  unto  thee  hath 
tiie  greater  sin."  At  the  same  time  his  history 
ftimishes  a  proof  that  worldliness  and  want  of 
principle  are  sources  of  crimes  no  less  awful  than 
those  which  spring  from  deliberate  and  reclcleM 
wickedness.  'Vhe  unhappy  notoriety  gi%'en  to  his 
name  by  its  place  in  the  two  univerul  creeds  of 
Christendom  is  due,  not  to  any  desire  of  singling 
him  ont  for  shame,  but  to  the  need  of  fixing  the 
date  of  our  Ijord't  death,  and  so  bearing  witness 
to  the  claims  of  Christianity  to  rest  on  a  historical 
basis  (August.  De  Fide  et  Symb.  c.  v.  vol.  vi.  p. 
156;  Pearson,  On  the  Creed,  pp.  289,  840,  ed. 
Burt,  and  the  authorities  quoted  in  note  c).  The 
number  of  dissertations  on  Pilate's  character  and 
all  the  circumstances  connected  with  him.  his 
**  fecinora,"  his  "  Christum  servandi  studium,"  his 
wife's  dream,  his  supposed  letters  to  Tiberius,  which 
:bave  been  publisheid  during  the  last  and  present 
•centuries,  is  quite  overwhelming.  Tlie  student 
may  consult  with  advantage  Dean  Alford's  Com- 
meninry ;  Ellioott,  Historical  Lectures  on  the  Life 
^our  lord,  sect,  vii.;  Neander's  Life  of  Christ, 
:f  2H5  (Bohn);  Winer,  ReahcdrteHmeh,  art.  ««Pi- 
Jatus; "  Ewald,  Geschichte,  v.  30,  dec 

VT.     A.     Ltm    \^» 

Acta  Pilati. — The  number  of  extant  Acta 
Pilati,  in  various  forms,  is  so  laige  as  to  show 
that  very  early  the  demand  creat^  a  supply  of 
•documents  manifestiy  spurious,  and  we  have  no 
leason  for  lookifig  on  any  one  of  those  that  remain 
.as  more  authentic  than  the  others.  The  taunt  of 
Okns  that  the  (^hrist|uis  cirenbtted  spurious  or 
^Hitorted  narrati\'w  under  this  title  (Orig.  c.  Cels.),^ 
and  the  complaint  of  Euaebius  {H.  E.  ix.  6)  that 
4he  heathens  made  them  the  vehicle  of  blasphemous 
flilumnies,  show  how  luge^j  the  machinery  of  feki- 
iwtion  was  used  on  either  side.  Such  of  these 
teomcnts  as  are  eatant  are  found  in  the  ooUeetions 


«  This  reftrenee  la  giren  in  an  artlele  by  Leyrer  In 
gif sag's  RetU-Eneykl.,  but  the  writer  has  been  unable 
it.    Tha  Doaieat  approach  seams  to  be  ttie 
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of  Fabricius,  Thilo,  and  Tieefaendorf.  Soiue  cf 
them  are  but  weak  paraphrases  of  the  Gospel  faie- 
tofy.  The  most  extravagant  are  perhaps  the  mop 
interesting,  as  indicating  the  existence  of  modes  of 
thought  at  variance  wi&  the  prevalent  tnditioM 
Of  these  anomalies  the  most  striking  is  that  kn<>wi: 
as  the  Paradons  PUttti  (Tisobendorf,  Evmtg.  Apoc 
p.  426).  The  emperor  Tiberius,  startJed  at  the 
univenal  darkness  that  had  lallen  on  the  Roman 
Empire  on  the  day  of  the  Crucifixion,  sommons 
Pilate  to  answer  for  having  eansed  it.  He  is  con- 
demned to  death,  but  before  his  execution  he  pnjs 
to  the  Lord  Jesus  that  be  may  not  be  deatroyal 
with  the  wicked  Hebrews,  and  pleads  his  ignorance 
as  an  excuse.  The  preyer  is  answered  by  a  vtHoa 
from  heaven,  assuring  him  that  all  generation! 
shall  call  him  blessed,  and  that  he  shall  be  a  wit^ 
ness  for  Christ  at  his  second  coming  to  judge  the 
twelve  tribes  of  Israel.  An  angel  reoeivea  his  head, 
and  his  wife  dies  filled  with  joy.  and  is  buried  with 
him.  Startling  as  this  imaginary  history  may  be, 
it  haa  its  eounterpart  in  the  traditiona]  cnistona  of 
the  Abyssinian  Chureb,  in  whteh  Ptkte  is  reeog- 
niaed  as  a  saint  and  martyr,  and  takes  his  place  in 
the  calendar  on  the  2Mb  of  June  (Stanfey,  titutrwrn 
Church,  p.  18;  Neale,  Eastern  Church,  i.  806). 
The  words  of  Tertullian,  describing  him  as  **jum 
pro  suA  consdentiH  Christianus**  (JpoL  e.  81), 
^indicate  a  Hke  feeling,  and  we  find  traces  of  it  also 
in  the  Apocryphal  (^pel,  which  speaks  of  him  m 
"  uncircnmcised  in  flesh,  but  circumcised  in  heart  ** 
(Bffanp.  Nicod,  i.  12,  in  Tischendorf,  Evnnff.  Apoc. 
p.  286). 

According  to  another  legend  (.Ifors  Pilati,  in 
Tischendorf  s  Evang,  Apoc.  p.  432),  Tiberius,  hcnw 
ing  of  the  wondeifril  woriu  of  healing  that  had 
been  wrought  in  Jodca,  writes  to  Pikte,  biddmg 
him  to  send  to  Rome  the  man  that  had  this  divine 
power.  Pilate  has  to  confess  that  be  has  cnicified 
him ;  but  the  messenger  meets  Veronica,  who  gives 
him  the  ck>th  which  had  reoei\-ed  the  impress  of 
the  divine  features,  and  by  this  the  enifienir  is 
healed.  Pilate  is  summoned  to  take  his  trial,  and 
presents  himsdf  wearing  the  holy  and  aeamlesi 
tunic.  This  acts  as  a  spell  upon  the  emperor,  and 
he  forgets  his  wonted  severity.  After  a  time  Pilate 
is  thrown  into  prison,  and  there  commiti  suicide 
His  body  is  cast  into  the  Tiber,  but  as  stonne  and 
tempests  followed,  (he  Romans  take  it  up  and  send 
it  to  Vienne.  It  is  thrown  into  the  Rhone;  bat 
the  same  disasten  ibUow,  and  it  is  sent  on  to 
Losania  (Lucerne  or  Lausanne  ?).  There  it  is  ionk 
in  a  pool,  fenced  round  by  mountains,  and  eren 
there  the  waten  boil  or  bubble  strangely.  The 
interest  of  this  story  obviously  lies  in  its  preaenting 
an  early  form  (the  existing  text  is  of  the  14tb 
century)  of  the  local  tmditions  which  connect  thi 
name  of  the  procurator  of  Judaea  with  the  MoohI 
Pilatus  that  overiooks  the  Lake  of  I  Jioeme.  Thi 
received  explanation  (Ruskin,  Modem  Paintert,  r. 
128)  of  the  legend,  as  originating  in  a  distortkHi 
of  the  de8cripti\'e  name  Mons  Pilntus  (the  **ckMid- 
capped  " ),  supplies  a  curious  instance  of  the  ^<  nesM 
of  a  mythtts  from  a  false  etymofegy:  b*it  it  mat 
be  questioned  whether  it  lests  on  sufficient  griHinda, 
and  is  not  rather  the  product  of  a  paeudo<criticiaBi, 
finding  in  a  name  the  staitiii|g-|K»int,  not  the  «s- 
bodiment  of  a  legend.    Hmxb  «•  any  eridenoa  thuA 


assertion  that  no  Jodcmeni  fen  on  fUateferMs 
etfaae(ii.  88). 
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Jw  mountain  wm  known  u  *(Pileatui'*  before 
Jie  legend?  Hare  we  not,  in  the  apocryphal 
tiMy  jngt  eitedf  the  legend  independenUy  of  the 
name?'  (oomp.  YUmar,  DaUscL  Nation.  Liter, 
I  217). 

Pilate's  wife  is  also,  as  might  be  expected,  prom- 
inent In  these  traditions.  Her  name  is  given  ss 
ClandU  Pkocnla  (Nieeph.  77.  E,  I  30).^  She  had 
heea  a  proseljt*  to  Judaism  before  the  Crucifixion 
{Evanff,  Nieod.  c.  2).  Nothing  certain  is  Itnown 
V  to  her  history,  but  the  tmdition  that  she  became 
a  Christian  is  as  old  as  the  time  of  Origen  (Horn. 
in  Matt.  xzxv.).  The  system  of  administration 
under  the  Bepablio  forbade  the  governors  of  prov- 
inees  to  lake  their  wives  with  them,  but  the  practice 
bid  gained  ground  under  the  Empire,  and  IVMitos 
(^fiM.  ill.  33)  reoords  the  foilure  of  an  attempt  to 
isinforoe  the  oU  regulation.     (See  p.  2529,  note  a,) 

E.H.  P. 

PIIia>ASH  (tth^?  !>"»«  9f/re,  Fiiist] : 
*«x8^f ;  Alex.  ^a\9tai  PhMu),  One  of  the 
ci|^t  sou  of  Nahor,  Abraham's  brother,  by  his 
wife  and  nieee,  Blilcah  (Gen.  xxii.  22).  The  set- 
tlement of  his  descendants  has  not  been  identified 
with  any  degree  of  probability.  Bunsen  (Bibtl- 
werlt.  Gen.  xxii.  22)  oompans  RipaUhft$^  a  plsee  in 
the  northeast  of  Mesopotamia:  but  the  resemUanoe 
of  the  two  names  Is  probably  accidental 

PIL'EHA  (MgTQ  [tncin'm,  slice] :  «aAat; 
[Vat  ^tOa^  -«i  joined  with  the  following;  FA. 
*aB,  -mtt  Joined  with  the  foUowing;  Alex.  ♦oAoei:] 
Phaka),  The  name  of  one  of  the  chief  of  the 
people,  probably  a  family,  who  signed  the  oovsnant 
with  Nehomiah  (Neh.  z.  24). 

•  PILGRIMS.    [STBAKonts.] 

PILIiAR.'  The  notion  of  a  pillar  is  of  a 
shaft  or  isoUtod  pile,  either  supporting  or  not  sop- 
porting  a  rooC  PiUars  form  an  important  feature 
B  oriental  architecture,  partly  perhaps  as  a  rem- 
misoence  of  the  tent  with  its  supporting  poles,  and 
partly  also  from  the  use  of  flat  roofo,  in  consequence 
sf  whieh  the  chambers  were  either  narrower  or 
divided  into  portions  by  otdumns.  The  tent-prin- 
jiple  is  ei!em]Jified  in  the  open  halls  of  Persian  and 
ither  eastern  buikiings,  of  which  the  fronts,  sup- 
ported by  pillan,  are  shaded  by  curtains  or  awnings 
fostened  to  the  ground  outnde  by  p^,  or  to  trees 
in  the  gaiden-eourt  (Esth.  i.  6;  Chardin,  Vog.  vii. 
387,  ix.  4S»,  470,  and  plates  39,  81;  Layard,  Nin, 
f  Bab.  pp.  630,  648;  Burckhardt,  Noiu  on  Bed. 
\  87).    Thus  siso  a  figurative  mode  of  describing 

a  The  extent  to  wtaleb  the  terror  eooneeted  with 
Mm  belief  formarlj  pravalled  Is  somewhat  startiing. 
If  a  stocM  wars  tiirown  into  the  lake,  a  violent  storm 
AOoJd  follow.  No  one  wu  allowed  to  virit  It  without 
a  Bpcirial  permlsrion  from  the  authorities  of  Loeeroe. 
rhe  neighboring  shepherds  were  bound  by  a  aolemn 
oath,  renewed  annually,  never  t«  guide  a  stranger  to 
U  (Qessner,  Deseript.  Mont.  Pilot,  p.  40,  Zurich.  1656). 
Ihe  spell  was  broken  in  1684  by  Johannes  MUller, 
«,3r6  of  Lueerne,  who  was  bold  enough  to  throw  stones 
tnd  aMde  the  eoDseqnenees.  (Oolbery,  (divert  Pit- 
,jn»qiu  dt  SnisMy  p.  827.)  It  is  striking  that  tradi- 
:loas  of  PUats  attach  themselves  to  several  localities 
JB  the  South  of  France  (oomp.  Mnrraj^s  Han/*'»eok  of 
F^mue,  Bonis  1S6). 

6  If  it  wife  possible  to  attach  any  va.Ok  to  the 
(odes  of  8t.  Matthew's  Gospel,  of  which  portions  have 
isso  pwbllstad  by  Shnonlde*,  as  belonging  to  the  1st 
r,  the  name  of  Ptempele  might  claim  prsos' 
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heaven  Is  as  a  tent  or  canopy  supported  by  pDlan 
(Ps.  civ.  2;  Is.  xl.  S2),  and  the  earth  as  a  flat 
surface  resting  on  pillars  (I  Sam.  ii.  8 ;  Ps.  lix? 
3).     [Tbrts,  Araer.  ed.] 

It  may  be  remarked  that  the  word  ^  phee,"  In 
1  Sam.  XT.  19,  is  in  Hebrew  <«hand.**<<  In  the 
Arab  tent  two  of  the  posts  are  eaUed  ^or  "baud** 
(Burekhardt,  Bed.  i.  87). 

The  general  practice  in  oriental  buildings  ot 
supporting  flat  roofs  by  pillata,  or  of  covering  open 
spaces  by  awnings  stretched  from  pillars,  led  to  an 
extensive  use  of  them  in  construction.     In  Indias 
architecture  an  enormous  number  of  pillars,  some 
times  amounting  to  1,000,  is  found.     A  simibu 
prii)ei(ile  appears  to  have  been  carried  out  at  Per 
sepolis.     At  Nineveh  the  pillars  were  prolwbly  of 
vrood  [CTedak],  and  it  is  very  likely  that  the  sami 
construction  prevailed  in  the  •<  house  of  the  foretl 
of  Lebanon,**  with  its  hall  and  poroh  of  pillars  (1 
K.  vii.  2,  6).    The  "  chapiten  '*  of  the  two  piUvi 
Jachin  and  Boaz  resembled  the  tall  capitals  of  the 
Perwpolitan  columns  (Layard,  Nin.  A  Bab.  pp. 
S52,  660;  Ninevthy  ii.  274;  Fergusson,  Handbk. 
pp.  8,  174,  178,  188,  190,  196, 198,  2;Jl-2d8;  Rob. 
erts,  Sketchet,  Nob.  182, 184, 190, 198;  Euseb.  VU 
Omet.  iii.  84,  38;  Burokhaidt,  Trox.  m  Arabia, 
i.  244,  246). 

But  pertiaps  the  earliest  application  of  the  ptUsi 
was  the  votive  or  monumental.  This  in  eariy  times 
consisted  of  nothing  but  a  single  stone  or  pile  of 
stones.  Instances  are  seen  in  Jacob's  pillars  ((jen. 
xzviii.  18,  xxxi.  46,  61,  62,  zxxv.  14);  in  the  twelve 
piUars  set  up  by  Moses  at  Mount  Sinai  (Ex.  xxiv 
4) ;  the  twenty-four  stones  erected  by  Joshua  (Josh, 
iv.  8,  9;  see  also  Is.  xix.  19,  and  Josh.  xxiv.  27). 
The  trace  of  a  similar  notion  may  probably  be 
found  in  the  holy  stone  of  Mecca  (Burekhardt, 
Trav.  i.  297).  Monumental  pillars  have  alsc  been 
common  in  many  countries  and  in  various  styles 
of  arehiteetuR.  Such  wen  perhaps  the  obelisks 
of  Egypt  (Fergusson,  6,  8,  116,  246,  840;  Ibn 
Batuta,  Tnxt.  p.  Ill;  Stiabo,  iU.  171, 172;  Herod, 
ii.  106;  Amm.  Mare.  xvii.  4;  Joseph.  Ant.  i.  2,  | 
3,  the  pillars  of  Seth). 

The  stone  Esel  (1  Sam.  xx.  19)  was  probably  a 
terminal  stone  or  a  waymark. 

The  "place**  set  up  by  Saul  (1  Sam.  xv.  12)  is 
egphined  by  St.  Jerome  to  be  a  trophy,  Vulg. 


fomicem  tritunphalem  (Jerome,  QmuL  Hebr.  ta 
lib.  i.  Rtg.  m.  1339).  The  word  used  is  the  same 
as  that  for  Absak>m*s  piUar,  Maiiteebdk,  called  by 
Joeephus  xc<^  i'^^-  ^*  ^0»  §  ')«  ^kieh  was  deariy 
of  a  monumental  or  memorial  character,  but  not 

«  1.  "^^P?  0-  K.  z.  12):  dwooTv^ypMrn :  yWcm, 

flfom  lyO,  "support;"  maif.  "laito" 

2.  712^9 ;  the  same,  or  nearly  so. 

8.  n^^Q,  ttom  2^^,  <«phMe:**  9t4J^:  tiratos; 
a  pile  of 'stones,  or  monumental  pillar. 

4.  2*^V9:  <rn(Ai|:  sta<Ma  (Gen.  xlx.  96),  of  Ul^ 
wiib;  flrom*  same  root  as  2  and  8. 

6.  niSp:  w/rpa:  munitio:  <* tower;**  only  la 
Hab.  U  1 ;  elsewhere  **  strong  dty,**  t.  «.  a  place  ef 

defonss,  ftom  T%,  "prsss,**  "eooflne.** 
6.    Ittp  :    9TikH :    cataaiMi ;    flrou     IQ^ 


d  T*:  x^pac/srnicfm 


*25S2   PHiLAB,  PLAIN  OF  THE 

afPWiiiifly  canying  loy  reprcMnUtion  of  a  hand 
In  iU  itnietiire,  aa  hat  been  suppoaed  to  be  the 
«ae.  So  alio  Jacob  let  up  a  pillar  over  Racbel*8 
grave  (Gen.  zzxr.  90,  and  Bobhiaon,  i.  218).  The 
moQoIithie  tombs  and  obeiiaki  of  Petra  are  b- 
itanoes  of  iimilar  mage  (Bnrekhardt,  Sffrin,  p. 
422;  Roberta,  Sketehei,  p.  106;  Irby  and  Mangle^ 
Tt-aveU,  p.  125). 

Bot  the  mnd  MairtdbAk,  "pillar/*  is  more 
often  rendered  ** statue"  or  ** image"  (e.  g.  Deut. 
▼ii.  6,  zii.  3,  xri.  22;  Lev.  zxvi.  1;  Ex.  xxilL  24, 
xxxiT.  18;  2  Chr.  zir.  3,  xxxi.  1;  Jer.  xliii.  13; 
Ho8.  iU.  4,  X.  1;  Mic.  v.  18).  This  agrees  with 
the  usage  of  lieathen  nations,  and  praetioad,  as  we 
have  seen,  by  the  patriarch  Jacob,  of  erecting  blocks 
or  piles  of  wood  or  stone,  which  in  later  tioMS  grew 
into  ornamented  pillars  in  honor  of  the  deity 
(Clem.  Alex.  Cok,  ad  Gent,  c.  iv.;  Strom,  i.  24o). 
Instances  of  this  are  seen  in  the  Attio  HetmsB 
(Pans.  iv.  38,  4),  seven  pillars  significant  of  the 
planeU  (iu.  21,  9,  also  vU.  17,  4,  and  22,  2,  TiU. 
37) :  and  Amobius  mentions  the  practice  of  pouring 
libations  of  oil  upon  them,  which  again  reeslls  the 
case  of  Jacob  {Adv.  Gent,  i.  336,  ed.  Gauthiet). 

The  termini  or  boundary  marks  were  originally, 
perhaps  always,  rough  stones  or  posts  of  wood, 
which  received  divine  honors  (Ov.  FatL  ii.  641, 
684).     [Idol,  ii.  1120  a.] 

Lastly,  the  figurative  use  of  the  tenn  **  pillar," 
in  reference  to  the  cloud  and  fire  aooompan^ng  the 
Israelites  on  their  march,  or  as  in  Cant.  iii.  6  and 
Rev.  X.  1,  is  pUinly  derived  from  the  notion  of 
m  isolated  column  not  supporting  a  roof. 

H.  W.  P. 

PILLAB,    PLAIN    OP    THE    (T^bs 

Alex,  omits  rp  ^bprr^'-  quercttm  qua  stabat)^  or 
rather  "  oak  «  of  the  piUar  "  —  that  being  the  real 
rignification  of  the  Hebrew  word  elun.  A  tree 
which  stood  near  Shechem,  and  at  which  the  men 
af  bhechem  and  the  house  of  MiUo  assembled,  to 
erown  Abimelech  son  of  Gideon  (Judg.  ix.  6). 
There  is  nothing  said  by  which  its  position  can  be 
ascertained.  It  possibly  derived  its  name  of  Afut- 
Udb  from  a  stone  or  pillar  set  up  under  it;  and  rea- 
sons have  already  been  adduced  for  bdieving  that 
tliis  tree  may  have  been  the  same  with  that  under 
#hich  Jacob  buried  the  idols  and  idoUtrous  trink- 
ets of  his  household,  and  und^  which  Joshua 
erected  a  stone  sa  a  testimony  of  the  covenant  there 
reexecuted  between  the  people  and  Jehovah.  [Me- 
ONEXIM.]  There  was  both  time  and  opportunity 
during  the  period  of  commotion  which  followed  the 
death  of  Joshua  for  this  sanctuary  to  return  into 
the  hands  of  the  Canaanttes,  and  the  stone  left 
standing  there  by  Joshua  to  become  appropriated 
to  idolatrous  purposes  as  one  of  the  MattaebAht  in 
which  the  religion  of  the  aborigines  of  the  Holy 
Ijand  delighted.  [Xdol,  ii.  1119  6.]  The  terms  in 
which  Joshua  speaks  of  this  very  stone  (Josh.  xxiv. 
27)  almost  seem  to  overstep  the  bounds  of  mere 
imi^ery,  and  would  suggest  and  warrant  its  being 
sfterwards  regarded  as  endowed  with  miraculous 
fualities,  and  therefore  a  fit  ol^ect  for  veneration. 


o  lii^itAim%  h  or^koit  r6  dbwucorctftftr  row  •«ov. 
b  A  4oable  trsnslatton  of  the  Hebrew  word : 
wtgliisleil  In  the  erroneons  idea  thai  the  weed  Is 

•selsd  with  K!^,  **to  flnd.» 
•  This  is  given  In  the  margin  of  ths  ▲.  T. 


PINU-TRKB 

EspedaUy  would  this  be  the  case  if  the  sfa^^L- » 
pression,  **  it  hath  heard  aU  the  words  of  Jehoeab 
our  (jod  which  He  tpake  to  us,"  were  intended  to 
indicate  that  this  stone  had  been  brought  fitm  S> 
naL  Jordan,  or  some  other  scene  of  Um  oommnni- 
catkms  of  Jehovah  with  the  people.  The  Samaii- 
tans  stm  show  a  range  of  stones  on  the  summit  o^ 
(krixim  as  those  brought  from  the  bed  of  Jordan 
by  the  twelve  tribes.  G. 

PILLED  (Gen.  xxx.  37,  38):  Pekled  (b. 
xviii.  2;  Ex.  xxix.  18)  [Tob.  xi.  19].  The  serb 
t»  to  pill "  appears  fai  ohi  Eiig.  as  identical  ia  mean- 
ing with  **to  ped  s  to  strip,"  and  m  this  sense  ia 
used  m  the  above  passages  from  Genesis.  Of  thf 
next  stage  in  its  meanhig  as  s=  plunder,  we  base 
traosa  in  the  woid  "piUage,"  pilfer.  If  the  diflfar- 
enoe  between  the  two  forms  be  more  than  acddeo- 
tal,  it  would  seem  as  if  in  the  Ei^^  of  the  17th 
century  *<  peel "  was  wpd  for  the  btter  significatioo. 
The  "  people  scattered  and  peeled,"  are  thoee  that 
have  been  plundered  <  f  all  they  havccf  The  soU 
diers  of  Nebuohadnaair's  anny  (Ex.  xxix.  18), 
however,  have  their  shoulder  peeUd  in  the  literal 
sense.  The  skin  is  worn  off  with  carrying  earth 
to  pile  up  the  mounds  during  the  protracted  ai^e 
of  Tyre.  ['*  Pilled  "  has  the  sense  of  *'bald  "  in 
Lev.  xiii.  40  marg."]  £.  H.  P. 

•  PILLOW  (w/KHrKc^aior),  a  eoshion  far 
the  head.  PiUuws  were  used  on  the  divans  or 
couches,  on  which  the  Orientals  recline  for  rest  and 
sleep.  So  our  Sariour  had  laid  liimself  down  fcs 
repose  after  a  day  of  fatigue,  on  a  piUow  in  the 
hinder  part  of  the  ship,  when  the  storm  arose,  m 
recorded  in  Mark  iv.  38.  The  article  hi  Greek  in- 
dicates that  the  piUow  belooged  to  the  furaitm*  ol 

the  boat  The  pillow  [flStZThnp  =  at  the  head] 
on  which  the  head  of  the  image  that  was  made  to 
represent  David  in  1  Sam.  xix.  13,  was  placed,  was 
made  of  goat*s  hair;  or,  as  some  conjeetvre,  a  text- 
ure of  goat*s  hahr  was  pkced  at  the  head  of  the 
image,  so  as  by  its  resembbnoe  to  David^s  hafr  t* 
make  the  deception  more  complete  (see  Ges.  ^66r. 
Httwiw,  p.  17,  fit*  Aufl.).  Jacob  used  stones  for 
his  piUow,  or,  more  literally,  pbced  than  at  hia 
head,  when  overtaken  by  night  he  slept  at  Lns 
(Gen.  xxriii.  11,  18).  In  Es.  xiiL  18,  20,  cosh- 
ions  (**  pillows,"  A.  V.)  were  used  as  espedal  appli- 
ances of  luxury  and  efifeminacy;  whilst  genersUy 
those  sitting  upon  a  couch  only  had  piifows  for  the 
elbow  to  reat  upon,  these  women  made  (sewed)  them 
(together)  even  fbr  all  the  joints  of  the  bsnd.  Tht 
woid  does  not  occur  farther  in  the  A.  V. 

R.  D.  a  B. 

PILTAI  [2  syl.]  OipV^  l^^iom  Jekotnk  d^ 
l»tr$\ :  «ffXffr(;  [Vat  AJex.yA.i  omit;  FA.*  «fAfl> 
Tci:]  PAeftt).  The  representative  of  Urn  pcieB^ 
house  of  Moadiah,  or  Maadiah,  in  the  time  d 
Joiakim  the  son  of  Jcahua  (Neh.  xlL  17). 

PINE-TREE.  1.  7^dr,«  from  a  root  a^. 
nifying  to  revolve.  What  tree  is  intended  la  not 
certain.  Gesenius  inclines  to  think  the  oak,  aa 
implyhig  duration.   It  has  been  isiiiiiiilj  iiiplalmd 


d  Oomp.  «*pssllDg  their  piiHmsvB/*MBtOB,F.JLIv 

**  To  peel  the  ohiefli,  the  people  to  dsvow." 

Diydan,  Homtr,  JUmd  (Biehardaen). 

«  "^iT^ri :  w«v«| :  pinui  (Is.  Ix.  18) ;  Iko^'in^ 
''revolve'^  (Qss.  p.  gttj.    In  Is.  xtt.  12, 

vlmiM. 


PIKKACLE 

lo  be  the  Iiidiao  plane,  the  hupch  and  the  dm  (Cel< 
imtf  BUrob,  ii.  271).  But  the  'vndering  *'  pine  ** 
Hems  least  probabii  of  any,  as  the  root  impliei 
eithtf  eoiratiiro  or  duration,  of  which  the  latter  is 
■oi  paiiicuUrlj  applicable  to  the  pine,  and  the  for- 
mer remarhably  otherwise.  The  LXX.  rendering 
in  Is.  zIL  19,  fipa0v9adpf  appears  to  have  arisen 
bom  a  confused  amidgamation  of  the  words  bei-dth 
and  Hdhdr^  which  follow  each  other  in  that  pas- 
sage. Of  these  6erM  is  sometimes  rendered  **  cy- 
press/* and  might  stand  for  *^  juniper."  That  spe- 
eies  of  Joniper  which  is  called  savin,  ia  in  Greek 
$990^,  The  word  9adp  is  merely  an  eiprcesion  in 
Gntk  letters  for  tidhdr.  (PUny,  zxiv.  11,  61; 
Sehleusner,  s.  ▼.;  Celsius,  Hierob.  i.  78.)  [Fib.] 
a.  Shmen^  (Neh.  viU.  15)  is  probably  the  wild 
oKve.  The  eultivated  olhre  was  mentioned  just  he- 
lm (Qes.  p.  Ii87).  H.  W.  P. 

PINNACLE  (t^  irr9p6yto¥:  pinna, pimtac- 
;;  only  in  Blatt.  It.  5,  and  Luke  W.  9).  The 
word  is  used  in  0.  T.  to  render,  1.  Cdndph**  a 
wing  or  border,  e.  g.  of  a  garment  (Num.  zv.  88 ; 
1  Sam.  XT.  97,  zzIt.  4).  2.  Snappiry  fin  of  a  fish 
(Lev.  XL  9.  So  Arist.  Anim,  i.  6,  14).  8.  Kdt- 
tdk,  edge;  A.  Y.  end  (Ex.  xxviiL  26).  Hesychius 
czj^ns  «T.  as  iucfwrfiptor. 

It  is  plain,  1.  that  rh  irrtp.  is  not  a  pinnacle, 
bat  the  pinnacle.  2.  That  by  the  word  itself  we 
should  underrtaiid  an  edge  or  border,  like  a  feather 
or  a  fin.  The  only  part  of  the  Temple  which  an- 
swered to  the  ouxlem  sense  of  pinnacle  was  the 
goMen  spikes  erected  on  the  roof,  to  prevent  birds 
torn  settUng  there  (Joseph.  B.  J,  v.  5,  §  6).  To 
meet  the  sense,  therefore,  of  *>  wing,"  or  to  use  our 
modem  word  (bonded  on  the  same  notion,  « aisle,*' 
lightfoot  suggests  the  poreh  or  vestibule  which 
projected,  like  shoulders  on  each  side  of  the  Temple 
(Joseph.  B.  J.  V.  5,  §  4;  Vitruv.  iii.  2). 

Another  opinion  fixes  on  the  royal  porch  adjoin- 
ing the  Temple,  which  rose  to  a  total  height  of 
400  cubits  above  the  Valley  of  Jehoshaphat  (Joseph. 
Ant.  XV.  11,  §  5,  XX.  9,  §  7). 

Euseblus  tells  us  that  It  was  from  "  the  pinna- 
de  "  {rh  vrcp.)  that  St.  James  was  precipitated, 
and  it  is  said  to  have  remained  until  the  4th  cen- 
tury (Euseb.  H.  E.  ii.  23;  WUliams,  Holy  CUy,  ii. 
838). 

Perhaps  in  any  case  rh  ttsd.  means  the  battle- 
ment ordered  by  law  to  be  added  to  every  roof.  It 
b  in  fiivor  of  this  that  the  word  Canaph  is  used  to 
bdicate  the  top  of  the  Temple  (Dan.  ix.  27;  Ham- 
mond, Grotius,  Cahnet,  De  Wette,  Ughtfbot,  ff. 
Uibr.  on  Matt.  Iv.).  H.  W.  P. 

PI'NON  (]b^9  [darkneu,  obacuHtyf]:  ««- 
■(r;  [Alex,  in  Geo.  ^lycr;  Vat.  in  1  Chr.  ♦civwy :] 
^^kkton).  One  of  the  «« dukes  "  of  Edom ;  that  is, 
bead  or  founder  of  a  tribe  of  that  nation  (Gen. 
Itzvi.  41;  1  Chr.  L  62).  By  Eusebius  and  J^ 
pome  (  Onomagtiamy  ^i»&y^  and  '*  Fenon  ")  the  seat 
of  (he  tribe  is  said  to  have  been  at  Pumom,  one  of  the 
Itations  of  the  Israelites  in  the  Wilderness;  which 
Bgain  they  identify  with  Phnno,  ^  between  Petra 
•nd  Zoar,"  the  site  of  the  famous  Roman  copper 
mines.  No  name  answering  to  Pinon  appears  to 
have  been  yet  discovered  iu  A^abio  literature,  yt 
imoogst  the  exisUng  tribes. 
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lUlffl 


*  PINS.  [Csi&FXifo  Pins,  imer.  ed.,  and 
Tknt.] 

PIPE  (^*^^n,  ekdlO).  The  Hebraw  woid  so 
rendered  is  derived  from  a  root  signifying  "  to  bore, 
perforate,"  and  is  represented  with  sufficient  cor- 
rectness by  the  English  <*  pipe  "  or  <*  flute,"  as  in 
the  margin  of  1  K.  i.  40.  It  is  one  of  the  simplest 
and  therefore,  probably,  one  of  the  oldest  of  musi- 
cal instruments,  and  in  consequence  of  its  simplic- 
ity of  form  there  is  reason  to  suppose  that  the 
"  pipe  "  of  the  Hebrews  did  not  diffbr  materially 
from  that  of  the  ancient  Egyptians  and  Greeks.  It 
is  associated  with  the  tabret  il6pk)  as  an  instru- 
ment of  a  peaceftil  and  social  character,  just  as  in  ' 
Shakespeare  {Sitteh  AdOj  ii.  3),  **  I  have  known 
when  Uiere  was  no  music  with  him  but  the  drum 
and  fife,  and  now  had  he  rather  hear  the  tabor  and 
the  pipe  "  —  the  constant  accompaniment  of  merri- 
ment and  festirity  (Luke  vii.  82),  and  especially 
characteristic  of  ^  fha  piping  time  of  peace."  The 
pipe  and  tabret  were  used  at  the  banquets  of  the 
Hebrews  (Is.  v.  12),  and  their  bridal  processions 
(Mishna,  Baba  meina^  vi.  1),  and  aooompanied  the 
simpler  religious  serrices,  when  the  young  proph- 
ets, returning  from  the  high-pbue,  caught  their  in.- 
spiratlon  from  the  harmony  (1  Sam.  x.  6) ;  or  tbi 
pilgrims,  on  their  way  to  the  great  fiestlvals  of  their 
ritual,  beguiled  the  weariness  of  the  march  with 
psahns  sung  to  the  simple  music  of  the  pipe  (Is. 
XXX.  29).  When  Solomon  was  proclaimed  king  the 
whole  people  went  up  after  him  to  Gihon,  piping 
with  pipes  (1  K.  i.  40).  The  sound  of  the  pipe 
was  apparently  a  soft  wailing  note,  which  made  it 
appropriate  to  be  used  in  mourning  and  at  funerals 
(Matt.  ix.  23),  and  in  the  lament  of  the  prophet 
over  the  destructbn  of  Moab  (Jer.  xlriii.  36).  The 
pipe  was  the  type  of  perforated  wind  instruments, 
as  the  harp  was  of  stringed  instruments  (1  MsAe. 
iii.  45),  add  was  even  used  in  the  TemplcHchoir,  as 
appears  from  Ps.  Ixxxrii.  7,  where  **  the  players  on 
instruments  "  are  properly  "  pipers."  Twelve  days 
in  the  year,  according  to  the  Mishna  (Avach.  ii.  3), 
the  pipes  sounded  bdbre  the  altar:  at  the  slaying 
of  the  First  Passover,  the  slaying  of  the  Second 
Passover,  the  first  feast-day  of  the  Passover,  the 
first  feast-day  of  the  Feast  of  Weeks,  and  the  eight 
days  of  the  Feast  of  Tabernacles.  On  the  last- 
mentioned  occasion  the  playing  on  pipes  aooom- 
panied the  drawing  of  wsiter  from  the  fountain  of 
Siloah  (Sueeahy  iv.  1,  v.  1)  for  five  and  six  days. 
The  pipes  which  were  played  before  the  altar  were 
of  reed,  and  not  of  copper  or  bronxe,  because  the 
former  gave  a  softer  sound.  Of  these  there  were 
not  less  than  two  nor  more  than  twelve.  In  later 
times  the  ofllce  of  mourning  at  fbnerals  became  a 
profession,  and  the  funeral  and  death-bed  were  never 
without  the  professional  pipers  or  flute-players  (av- 
\rirds,  Matt.  ix.  23),  a  custom  which  still  exists 
(comp.  Grid,  F<ttL  vi.  660,  **cantabat  moestis  tihia 
fnneribus  ").  It  was  incumbent  on  even  the  poor- 
est Israelite,  at  the  death  of  his  wife,  to  proride  at 
least  two  pipers  and  one  woman  to  make  ]amenta> 
tion.     [Musio,  vol.  iii.  p.  2089  b.] 

In  the  social  and  festive  life  of  the  Egyptians  lbs 
pipe  played  as  prominent  a  part  as  anw>ng  the  He* 
brawa.       While  dinner  was  preparing,  the  parly 

S.  *^^59ip  t  wtp. :  phmuimm 
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Ml  floHTeMd  by  tb«  lound  of  music;  and  a  band, 
•onsUting  of  the  harp,  lyre,  guitar,  tambourine, 
double  and  lingle  {Hpe,  flute  and  other  inatrumenta, 
pkjed  the  fiiTorite  idn  and  aongs  of  the  ooontry  " 
(WilkinaoOf  Anc  Eg,  U.  222).  In  the  difl^nt 
eombinationa  of  inetrumenta  uaed  in  Egyptian 
banda,  we  generallj  find  either  the  double  pipe  or 
the  flute,  and  aometimea  both;  the  former  being 
pUjed  both  by  men  and  women,  the  latter  eielii- 
lively  by  women.  The  Egyptian  aingle  pipe,  aa 
deacribed  by  Wilkhiaon  {Anc,  Eg,  u.  308),  was 
t*a  atraight  tube,  without  any  increaae  at  the 
mouth;  and,  when  played,  waa  held  with  both 
handa.  It  waa  of  moderate  length,  apparently  not 
^exceeding  a  foot  and  a  half,  and  many  have  been 
found  much  amaller;  but  theae  may  have  belonged 
to  the  peaaanta,  without  meriting  a  place  among 

the  inatrumenta  of  the  E^cyptian  band Some 

have  three,  othera  four  "Mm and  aome  were 

fumiahed  with  a  email  mouthpiece"  of  reed  or 
thick  atraw.  Thia  instrument  must  have  been 
aomething  like  the  Ndy,  or  derviah'a  flute,  which  ia 
deacribed  by  Mr.  Lane  {Mod,  Eg.  iL  chap,  t.)  aa 
^  a  aimple  reed,  about  18  inches  in  length,  aaven- 
eightha  of  an  inch  in  diameter  at  the  upper  ex- 
tremity, and  three-quartera  of  an  inch  at  the  lower. 
It  ia  pierced  with  six  holea  in  ftont,  and  generally 

mth  another  hole  at  the  back In  the  handa 

of  a  good  performer  the  nay  yidda  fine,  mdlow 
tonea ;  but  it  requirea  much  practice  to  aomid  it 
well."  The  double  pipe,  which  ia  found  as  flro- 
quently  in  Egyptian  paintings  as  the  single  one, 
^*  consisted  of  two  pipes,  perhaps  occasionally  united 
together  by  a  common  mouthpiece,  and  played  each 
with  the  corresponding  hand.  It  was  common  to 
the  Greeks  and  other  people,  and,  from  the  mode  of 
holding  it,  received  the  name  of  right  and  left  pipe, 
the  tibia  dextra  and  sinistm  of  the  Romans:  the 
latter  had  but  few  holes,  and,  emitting  a  deep 
aound,  ftantd  aa  a  baaa.  The  other  luid  more 
holea,  and  ga\'ea aharp  tone**  (Wilkinaon,  Anc.  Eg, 
ii  909,  310).  It  waa  played  on  chiefly  by  women, 
who  danced  aa  they  pUyed,  and  ia  imitated  by  the 
modem  Egyptiana,  in  their  zumnidraf  or  double 
reed,  a  rude  inatrument,  uaed  principally  by  peaa- 
uita  and  camd  driveia  out  of  doors  {ibid,  pp.  311, 
312).  In  addition  to  theae  is  alao  found  in  the 
earlieat  aculpturea  a  kind  of  flute,  held  with  both 
handa,  and  aometimea  so  long  that  the  player  was 
obliged  to  stretch  his  arms  to  their  fiill  length 
while  playing. 

Any  of  the  instruments  above  described  would 
have  been  called  by  the  Hebrews  by  the  general 
term  clidtil^  and  it  is  not  improbable  that  they 
might  have  derived  their  knowledge  of  them  from 
Egypt.  The  smgle  pipe  is  aaid  to  have  been  the 
invention  of  the  Egyptiana  alone,  who  attribute  it 
to  Osuis  (Jul.  Poll.  OnomatL  iv.  10),  and  as  the 
material  of  which  it  was  made  was  the  lotus-wood 
(Ovid,  Fai.  iv.  190,  "horrendo  lotos  aduncasono**) 
there  may  be  aome  foundation  for  the  conjecture. 
Other  materiala  mentioned  by  Juliua  PoUax  an 
reed,  braas,  boxwood,  and  horn.  Pliny  (xri.  66) 
adda  ailver,  and  the  bonea  of  aaaea.  Bakenora,  in 
hia  note  on  Arochim,  ii.  3,  above  quoted,  identifiea 
the  chdUl  with  the  French  chalumeauy  which  ia  the 
3erman  ichidmeie  and  our  thavmi  or  thaim,  of 
which  the  clarionet  ia  a  modem  improvement.  The 
ihawm,  aaya  Mr.  C!happell  {Pop.  Mm,  i.  85,  note 
^),  M  was  played  with  a  leed  like  the  wayte,  or 
IniTitbby,  but  being  a  baas  instrument,  with  about 
Sha  enmpaw  of  an  octave,  had  probab^  more  the 
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tone  of  a  bassoun.**  TUa  can  aeaiwly  be  mttmik 
or  Drayton's  expresaion,  "  the  tkriUut  ahavm  * 
{PolffoL  iv.  366),  would  be  ina{fiiopriate. 

W.  A.  W. 

•  PITBB,    Bar.    zriiL    99.      [HooRBBLi 

Pipe.] 

PI'BA  (•/  iK  ncifKu  [Vat.,  ol  itt  nipatf  AU. . 
Rom.  Alex,  omit] ),  1  £^.  v.  19.  Apparently  a 
repetition  of  the  name  Cafhiba  in  the  foraiei  part 
of  the  verse. 

PI'RAM  (QHn^  [peih.  JUeiatAtwUd  atq : 

^My;  [Vat  ♦ft8«y;]  Alex,  ^tpaofi;  [(tail 
^fpoft:]  Pharam).  llie  Amorite  king  of  Jv- 
mutib  at  the  time  of  Josfaua*s  conquest  of  Osnaam 
(Josh.  X.  8).  With  his  four  oonfedefales  he  waa 
defeated  in  the  great  battle  before  Gibeon,  and 
fled  for  refuge  to  the  cave  at  Makkedah,  the  eo- 
tranee  to  which  was  dosed  by  Joshua's  command. 
At  the  dose  of  the  k>ng  day*s  slaughter  and  par- 
suit,  the  five  kings  were  brought  from  their  hkHng- 
place,  and  hanged  upon  five  trees  till  sunset,  when 
their  bodies  were  taken  down  and  cast  into  the  cava 
*i  whereb  they  had  been  hid  *'  (Joah.  x.  97). 

PIB'ATHON  n''»riy'1?  [prmeeiy,  Ges.] : 
[Vat]  ^apeOvfi;  [Rom.  «^lpaMy;]  Alex,  ♦po- 
oBwy''  PhnifttAon)^  **in  the  land  of  Ejihraim  in 
the  mount  of  the  Amalekite;  **  a  plaee  named  no- 
where but  in  Judg.  xii.  15,  and  there  recorded 
only  as  the  burial-place  of  Abdon  ben-HiUd  the 
Pirathonite,  one  of  the  Judges.  Its  site  was  not 
known  to  Eusebius  or  Jerome;  bat  it  is  mentioned 
by  the  aceurate  old  traveller  hap-Ptoohi  as  lying 
about  two  hours  west  of  Shaehem,  and  called  Fer*- 
aia  (Asher^s  Benjamin  of  Tud.  ii.  496).  When 
it  stood  in  the  14th  century  it  stands  still,  andia 
called  by  the  aame  name.  It  was  reserved  far  Dr. 
Robinson  to  rediaeover  it  on  an  eminence  about  a 
mile  and  a  half  aouth  of  the  road  from  Jaffa  by 
ffnbUh  to  NnbilA$^  and  just  aix  milea,  or  two  houn, 
from  the  bat  (Robinson,  Hi.  134). 

Of  the  remarkable  expreasion,  <«  the  mount  (or 
mountahi  diatrict)  of  the  Amalekite,"  no  expbns- 
tion  haa  yet  been  diacovered  beyond  the  probabie 
fact  that  it  commemorates  a  very  eariy  settlement 
of  that  roving  people  in  the  highlands  of  the  coun- 
try. 

Another  plaee  of  the  same  name  probably  existed 
near  the  south.  But  beyond  tha  mention  of  Pra- 
RATRON1  in  1  Mace.  ix.  50,  no  trace  has  been 
found  of  it  G. 

PIR'ATHONITB  ('^a''^n:f^and  '^jh^nQ 

[patr.  see  above] :  *c^9a»y«frir9,  ^apdhn^U  ^ 
^apa0A¥'  PharaAomtet),  tha  native  of,  or  dwell- 
er in,  PiRATHOX.  Two  such  are  named  in  the 
Bible.  L  [^^opaBmylnif  (Vat  -re c-).]  Abdon  ben- 
Hillel  (Judg.  xii.  13,  15),  one  of  the  minor  judgea 
of  Israel.  In  the  ori^nal  the  definite  artiele  la 
present,  and  it  should  be  rendered  <«eAe  Pfi»> 
thonite." 

2.  [♦opaOtfW  (Vat  -rci),  ix  *apa$mpi  Pkara^ 
thonitet,  PharaiomUt.]  From  the  same  pbea 
came  **  Benaiah  the  Puathonlte  of  the  children  of 
Ephrahn,**  captain  of  the  eleventh  monthly  eoons 
of  David's  army  (1  Chr.  xxvii.  14)  and  one  of  tha 
king's  guard  (9  Sam.  zxiii.  80;  1  Oir.  xi.  31> 

O 

PIS'OAH    (n^psn,  with  the  det 
£lAe  part, pitee]:  ^wyd,  hi  Daut  UL  17, 


A  TiM  Blnfakr  nuumer  lo  whteh  ttM  LZZ. 
lUan  at  the  Ptonteteoeh  bare  fluetuted  in  thair 
Midiflncfl  of  PiBgah  bstwMu  tti*  propar  name  aal  the 
ippttladTt,  kadi  to  the  inHnaooa  that  thair  Hebrew 
tut  -*M  diffraent  in  ■ome  of  the  pannifea  to  Jim. 
if.  W.  A.  W^rlght  has  suggeatod  thai  to  the  latter 
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k,  tnd  in  Joihtta;  dmwhat  rh  AffAa|f v/v^or  «  or 
ika^nw^i  Pkatga).  An  ancient  totK^graphical 
aama  whieh  is  found,  in  the  Pantatench  and  Joili- 
aa  only,  in  two  oonneetions. 

1.  The  top,  or  head,  oTthe  Pisgah  ('QH  Q!^*^), 
Num.  zzL  90,  zziU.  14;  Dent  iii.  27,  xzziv.  1. 

%.  Aahdoth  hap-Piagah,  perfaapa  the  springi,  or 
leoCa,  of  the  Pisgah,  Dent  ilL  17,  iv.  49;  .loah. 
dl.  3,  xiii  90. 

The  latter  has  abeadj  been  nodeed  under  its 
om  head.  [AflHDUTH-PisoAH.]  Of  the  former 
bqt  little  can  be  said.  "  The  Piigah  '*  must  have 
been  a  mountain  range  or  district,  the  aame  as,  or 
a  part  of  that  called  the  mountains  of  Abacim 
(eomp.  Deut.  xxxii.  49  with  xsdv.  1).  It  laj  on 
the  eaet  of  Jordan,  contiguous  to  the  field  of  Moab, 
icd  immediately  oppoaito  Jericho.  The  field  of 
Zophim  was  situated  on  it,  and  its  highest  point 
or  summit  —  its  *'  bead  "  —  was  the  Mount  Nebo. 
If  it  was  a  proper  uame  we  can  only  oonjeeture  that 
it  denoted  the  wbde  or  part  of  the  range  of  the 
highlands  on  the  ease  of  the  lower  Jordan.  In  the 
late  Targunis  of  Jerusalem  and  Pseudojonathau, 
Pb^ah  is  invariably  rendered  by  rnmatiui^^  a  term 
m  oommon  use  for  a  hlU.  It  will  be  observed  that 
the  LXX.  also  do  not  treat  it  as  a  proper  name. 
On  the  other  hand  Eusebiusand  Jerome  ( C^nomo*- 
tieon^  "  Abarim/*  ^  Kasga  *')  report  the  name  as 
existing  in  their  day  l:i  its  ancient  locality.  Mount 
Abarim  and  Mount  Nabau  were  pointed  out  on  the 
road  leading  from  Livias  to  Ueshbon  (i.  e.  the 
Wadif  H€»ban)y  still  hearing  their  old  names,  and 
dose  to  Mount  Phogor  (Peor),  which  also  retained 
its  name,  to/^ence,  saj-s  Jerome  (a  quo\  the  contlg- 
oons  region  was  even  then  called  Phasgo.  This 
oonneetion  between  Phogor  and  Phaigo  is  puzzUiig, 
and  suggents  a  possible  error  of  eopyista. 

No  tmoea  of  the  name  Pisgah  have  been  met 
with  in  later  times  on  the  east  of  Jordan,  but  in 
the  Arabic  garb  of  Rn$  tUFfshtah  (almost  identi- 
eal  with  the  Hebrew  Roah  hap-PisgrUi)  it  is  at- 
taohed  to  a  well-known  headUnd  on  the  north- 
western  end  of  the  Dead  Sea,  a  mass  of  mountain 
bounded  on  the  south  by  the  Wady  en-JVfir,  and 
OD  the  north  by  the  Wacly  8idt\  and  on  the  north- 
ern part  of  which  is  situated  the  great  l^lussulman 
sanctuary  of  Nebp  M^in  (Moses).  Tliis  associa- 
tion of  the  names  of  Moaes  and  I^sgahon  the  weit 
ride  of  the  Dead  Sea— where  to  suppose  that 
Moaes  ever  set  foot  would  be  to  stultify  the  whole 
nairative  of  his  decease  —  is  extremely  startling. 
No  explanation  of  it  has  yet  been  ofiered.  Cer- 
tainly that  of  M.  De  Saulcy  and  of  his  translator,^ 
Ihat  the  ^s  el-Feshkah  is  idenUcal  with  Pis^, 
cannot  be  entertained.  Against  this  the  words  of 
Daut  lit  97, '« Thou  shalt  not  go  over  this  Jordan,'* 
«•  decisive. 

Had  the  name  of  Moses  alone  existed  here,  it 
plight  with  some  pkuisibility  be  conceived  that  the 
%|^tatlon  for  sanctity  had  been  at  some  time, 
colng  the  long  struggles  of  the  country,  transferred 
from  east  to  weat,  when  the  original  spot  was  out 
af  the  reaeh  of  the  pilgrims.    But  the  existence  of 
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I  the  name  Feikkah  —  and,  what  is  equally  euiisMi^ 
its  non-existence  on  the  east  of  Jordan  —  seems  la 
preclude  this  suggestion.  [Nkbo,  Moumt,  Amer. 
ed.]  G. 

PlftlDlA  (nio-iSfa:  PitttSa)  was  a  district  of 
Asia  Minor,  which  cannot  be  very  exactly  defined. 
But  it  may  be  described  sufficiently  by  saying  that 
it  was  to  the  north  of  Pamphtua,  and  stretched 
along  the  range  of  Taurus.  Northwards  it  reached 
to,  and  was  partly  included  in,  Phrygia,  which 
was  similariy  an  indefinite  district,  though  far  more 
extensive.  Thus  AirriocH  IM  Pibxdia  was  some- 
times called  a  Phrygian  town.  The  oocurrenoM 
which  took  place  at  this  town  give  a  great  interest 
to  St.  Paul  s  first  visit  to  the  district.  He  passed 
through  PIsidia  twice,  with  Barnabas,  on  tlw  first 
inissiouary  journey,  u  e,  both  in  going  fit)m  Pkkoa 
to  looNiUM  (Acts  xiii.  13,  14,  51),  and  in  return- 
ing (xiv.  21,  24,  25;  compare  2  Tim.  iU.  11).  It 
is  probable  also  tliat  he  traversed  the  northern  part 
of  the  district,  with  Silas  and  Timotheus,  on  the 
second  missionary  Journey  (xvi.  6):  but  the  word 
Pisidia  does  not  occur  except  in  reference  to  the 
former  journey.  The  characteristics  both  of  the 
country  and  its  inhabitants  were  wild  and  nigged ; 
and  it  is  very  likely  that  the  Apostle  encountered 
here  some  of  those  "  perils  of  robbers  **  and  **  perils 
of  rivers  "  which  he  mentk>ns  afterwards.  His 
routes  through  this  region  are  considered  in  detail 
in  L{fe  and  Kpp,  of  St,  Paul  (2d  ed.  voL  i.  pp. 
197-207,  240,  241),  where  extracts  from  varions 
travellers  are  given.  J.  8.  H. 

PrSON  (]Stt?'^!3  [ttrtnmmg.ewreiU^Q^y, 

[Rom.  ♦lo-c^y;  Alex.]  ^cio-My:  Phi$fm).  One  of 
the  four  »  heads  "  mto  which  the  stream  flowing 
through  Eden  was  divided  (Gen.  U.  11).  Nothing 
is  known  of  it;  the  principal  ooi\ieetures  will  be 
found  under  Eden  [vol.  i.  p.  656  f.]. 

PISTAH  (nSpS  [fi^Mnsion]:  ««r^; 
[Vat.  «aa^:]  Pkaapka),  An  Asherite:  one  of 
the  sons  of  Jether,  or  Ithran  (1  Chr.  vU.  38). 

PIT.  In  the  A.  Y .  this  word  appears  with  a 
figurative  as  well  ss  a  literal  meaning.  It  pasMi 
from  the  facts  that  belong  to  the  outwd  aapect  of 
Palestine  and  its  cities  to  states  or  regions  of  the 
spiritual  world.  With  this  power  it  is  used  to  rep. 
resent  several  Hebrew  words,  and  the  starting  point 
which  the  literal  meaning  presents  for  the  spiritoal 
is,  in  each  case,  a  subject  Jl  some  interest. 

L  Shidl  (VhI^),  in  Num.  xvi.  30,  33;  Job 
xvii.  16.  Here  the  word  is  one  which  is  used  only 
of  the  hoUow,  shadowy  world,  the  dwelling  of  the 
dead,  and  as  such  it  has  been  treated  of  under 
Hbix. 

a.  Shackatk  (nntt^).  Here,  as  the  root  VTIttf 
shows,  the  sinking  of  the  pit  is  the  primary  thought 
(Gesen.  Thes.  s.  v.).  It  is  dug  hito  the  earth 
(Ps.  ix.  16,  cxix.  85).  A  pit  thus  made  and  then 
covered  lightly  over,  served  as  a  trap  by  which  ani- 
mals or  men  might  be  ensnared  (Ps.  zxxv.  7).     It 


from   vD5,  a  word  which  they  setually  timnslale  bf 

Aa^«v«tr  in  Bx.  xzxIt.  1,  4,  Deut.  x.  1. 

b  Probably  the  origin  of  the  marflnal  nadinf  eC 
the  A.  V.  tf  the  hiU.>* 

«  See  Ds  Saulcy's  Voyage,  ete.,  and  the  aelSB  t»  Ik 
00-66  of  the  angUsh  edMoo. 
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:tat  beoune  a  type  of  Kwrair  and  oooftitkm,  from 
vhieh  a  man  could  Dot  extricate  himaelf,  of  the 
gnat  doom  which  comes  to  all  men,  of  the  dnari- 
Dcai  of  death  (Job  xzziii.  18,  S4,  88,  80).  To 
^  go  down  to  the  pit,"  ia  to  die  without  hope.  It 
ie  the  penalty  of  evU^loen,  that  (torn  whkh  the 
righteous  are  delivered  by  the  hand  of  God. 

3.  B&r  (n'la).  In  thia  word,  as  in  the  cog- 
Date  £iif\  the  special  thought  is  that  of  a  pit  or 
well  dug  for  water  (Geseo.  The$.  s.  t.)>  The  pro- 
cess of  desynonymizing  which  goes  on  in  all  hin- 
guages,  seems  to  have  confined  the  former  to  the 
state  of  the  well  or  cistern,  dug  into  the  rock,  but 
DO  longer  filled  with  water.  Thus,  where  the  sense  in 
both  cases  is  figurative,  and  the  same  English  word  is 
used,  we  have  pit  (beer)  connected  with  the  **  deep 
water/'  *<  the  watei^ood,*'  <«  the  deep"  (I's.  Ixix.  15), 

while  in  pit  (=ni2l),  there  is  nothing  but  the 
** miry  clay"  (Ps.zl.  3).  its  divariest  feature  is 
that  there  is  "  no  water  "  in  it  (Zech.  iz.  11).  So 
fiur  the  idea  involved  has  been  rather  that  of  misery 
and  despair  than  of  death.      But  in  the  phnse 

t<  they  that  go  down  to  the  pit "  0^21),  it  becomes 
even  more  constantly  than  the  synonyms  already 
noticed  {Shed^  Shachath)^  the  representative  of  the 
world  of  the  dead  (Ec.  zxxi.  14,  16,  xxzii.  18,  24; 
Ps.  zzviii.  1,  czliil.  7).     There  may  have  been  two 
reasons  for  this  transfer.     1.  llie  wide,  deep  exca- 
vation became  the  place  of  burial,     l^he  **  graves 
were  set  in  the  sides  of  the  pit  "  (Oor)  (Ez.  xxxii. 
24).     To  one  loolcing  into  it  it  was  visibly   the 
home  of  the  dead,  while  the  vaguer,  more  mys- 
terious Sheol  carried  the  thoughts  further  to  an  in- 
visible home.     2.  The  pit,  however,  in  this  sense, 
was  new  simply  equivalent  to  burial-place.    There 
is  always  impUed  in  it  a  thought  of  scorn  and  con- 
demnation.    This  too  had  its  origin  apparently  in 
the  use  made  of  the  excavations,  which  had  either 
never  been  wells,  or  had  lost  the  supply  of  water. 
The  prisoner  in  the  land  of  his  enemies,  was  left  to 
perish  in  the  pit  (Mr)  (Zech.  ix.  11).  The  greatest 
of  aU  deliverances  is  that  the  captire  exile  u  re- 
leased from   the  slow  death  of  starvation  in  it 
{ihaehath,  Is.  li.  14).     llie  history  of  Jeremiah, 
east  into  the  dungeon,  or  pit  (6dr)  (Jer.  xxxviii.  6, 
9),  let  down  into  its  depths  with  cords,  sinking  into 
the  filth  at  the  bottom  (here  also  there  is  no  water), 
with  death  by  hunger  staring  him  in  the  fitce, 
shows  how  terrible  an  instrument  of  punishment 
was  such  a  pit.     The  condition  of  the  Athenian 
priaonen  in  the  stone  quarries  of  Syracuse  (Thuc. 
Hi.  87),  the  Persian  punishment  of  the  cir69os 
^Ctesias,   Pei's.  48),  the  oubliettes  of  mediaeval 
jrisons  present  instances  of  cruelty,  more  or  less 
•nalogou^.     It  is  not  strange  that  with  these  aaeoci- 
ations  of  material  horror  clustering  round,  it  should 
nave  involved  more  of  the  idea  of  a  place  of  puiush- 
Dieot  for  the  haughty  or  unjust,  than  did  the  theol, 
the  grave. 

In  Kev.  ix.  1, 2,  and  elsewhere,  the  **  bottomless 
pit,"  is  the  translation  of  rh  ^p4ao  r^r  hfi^vcov. 
The  A.  V.  has  rightly  taken  ^plap  here  as  tiie 

•  1.  TJ:  iApUi  hydria^  iogma,'  akin  to  Sanskrit 

tat  a^  sOoc.    Also  "  barrel »  (1  K.  zvli.  12,  xvlU. 
1^   (Qas.  pw  680 ;  BchhofT,  Vergkiek.  der  Spraeka^  p. 
) 

&  b^aM  b^:  ^iiii» ; «M ; A. Y. « bottle,*^ 
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equivalent  of  bir  rather  than  bur,  !%•  pit  cf  tfai 
abyss  is  as  a  dongeon.  It  ia  opened  with  a  key 
(Rev.  ix.  1,  XX.  1  j.  Satan  is  east  into  It, «  a 
prisoner  (xx.  8).  £.  U.  P. 

PITCH  (npt,  ^90,^5^:    ^l^ani  pix) 
The  three  Hebrew  terms  above  given  all  repreaent 
the  same  ol^fect,  namely,  mineral  piteh  or  asphalt, 
fai  its  difilerent  aspceU:  ttphtih  (the  sj^  of  the 
modem  Arabs,  Wilkinson,  Anc.  Eg.  ii.  120)  in  its 
liquid  state,  from  a  root  signifying  "to  flew;** 
chimAr^  in  its  solid  state,  from  its  red  color,  ih>ogb 
also  exphdned  in  reference  to  the  nuuuier  in  vrtiich 
it  boils  up  (Uie  formw,  however,  being  more  eoc 
sistent  with  the  appearance  of  the  two  terms  in 
juxtaposition  In  Ex.  IL  8;   A.   V.   "*  pitch  and 
slime");   and  orjpAer,  in  rvftrence  to  its  use  io 
overU}'ing  wood-work  (Gen.  vi.  14).  Asplialt  iff  ait 
opaque,  inflammable  substance,  which  tul  Lies  op 
from  subterranean  fountains  in  a  liquid  state,  and 
hardens  by  expoaure  to  the  air,  but  readily  melta 
under  the  influence  of  heat.     In  the  ktter  stats 
it  is  very  tenacious,  and  was  used  as  a  cement  in 
lieu  of  mortar  in  Babylonia  (Gen.  xi.  8;  StraK 
xvL  p.  748;  Herod,  i.  179),  aa  well  as  for  coatliift 
the  ootsides  of  ^'essela  ((>en.  ri.  14;  Joeeph.  J9.  J. 
iv.  8,  $  4),  and  particularly  for  making  the  papy- 
rus boats  of  the  Egyptians  water-tight  (Ex.  it  8. 
Wilkinson,  ii.  120).     'llie   Bab}lonians  obtained 
their  chief  supply  from  springs  at  Is  (the  modera 
Hit),  which  are  still  in  existnioe  (Herod,  i.  179). 
The  Jews  and  Arabians  got  theirs  in  huge  quanti- 
ties from  the  Dead  Sea,  which  hence  received  ita 
cbisical  name  of  Lncm  AMphaitittt.    The  latto 
a-as  particularly  prized  for  its  purple  hue  (Plin. 
xxviii.  23).     In  the  early  ages  of  the  Bible  tbo 
slime-pits  (Gen.   xiv.  10),  or  springs  of  asphalt, 
were  apparent  in  the  Yale  of  Siddim,  at  the  south- 
ern eudof  the  sea.  They  are  now  concealed  through 
the  submergence  of  the  plain,  and  the  asphalt 
probably  forms  itself  into  a  crust  on  the  bed  of  the 
Uke,  whence  it  is  diskxiged   by  earthquakes  or 
other  causes.     Early  writera  dttcribe  the  masHs 
thus  thrown  up  on  the  surfoce  of  the  lake  aa  of 
very  considerable  sixe  (Joseph.  B.  J,  iv.  8,  §  4; 
Tac  Hist.  V.  6;  Diod.  Sic  ii.  48).     lliis  is  now  a 
rare  oceurrenee  (Robinson,  Btg.  i.  517),  though 
small  pieces  may  constantly  be  picked  up  on  the 
shores.  The  inflammable  nature  of  pitch  ia  notioed 
in  Is.  xxxiv.  9.  W.  L.  B. 

PIT0HBR.O  The  word  »  pitcher"  is  used  In 
A.  V.  to  denote  the  water-jars  orpitchen  with  one 
or  two  handles,  used  chiefly  by  women  for  carrying 
water,  as  in  the  story  of  Rebecca  (Gen.  xxlv.  15-20; 
but  see  Hark  xiv.  18;  Luke  zxii.  10).&  Thia  pne- 
tice  has  been  and  is  still  usual  both  in  the  Eaa* 
and  elsewhere.  The  vessds  used  for  the  purpose 
are  generally  carried  on  the  head  or  the  shooklcr. 
The  Bedouin  women  commonly  use  skin-bottlea* 
Such  was  the  '» bottle"  carried  by  Hagar  (Gen. 
xxi.  14;  Harmer,  Obi,  iv.  246;  Layard,  Nim.  4 
Bab.  p.  578;  Roberts,  Skeickeg,  pL  184;  Ar- 
vieux,  7ro«.  p.  208;  Burckhardt,  Na(ai  on  Bed 
i.  851). 


oo^  ODce  a  **pltelMr  **  (Lam.  Iv.  2),wheBs  It  to. 

with  tZT^ri,  an  earthen  vessel  (Qes.  688). 

8.  In  &.^'t.  Mpdlfuor,  twice  only  •  Mark  xiv.  18,  is 
fma  ;  Luke  xxii.  10,  amphora, 

b  •  Henoe  the  owner  of  the  guaet-ehamber  was  Jn 
more  readily  known,  as  polnfeBd  rut  In  note  a,  vel  ■ 

».i875.  a. 


PITHOM 

Hie  nmt  word  end  is  lued  of  the  pitchon  em- 
flaytd  by  Gideon's  300  men  (Judg.  vil.  16),  where 
Um  vm  mftde  of  them  marks  the  material.  Ako 
the  veMl  (A.  V.  "barrel'*)  in  which  the  meal  nf 
the  Sazeptau  widow  wae  oonUined  (1  K.  xrit.  12), 
and  the  **  bwrds  **  of  water  used  by  El^ah  at  Mount 
Carmel  (xriii.  33).  [Barrel,  Amer.  ed.]  It  is 
also  need  figuratively  of  the  lUe  of  ntan  (ICecl.  xii. 
6).  [Foontaik;  ATbdicikk.]  It  is  thus  prob- 
able that  earthen  vesiels  were  used  by  the  Jews  as 
tbey  were  by  the  Egyptians  for  containing  both 
liquids  and  diy  provisions  (Birch,  Ane,  PuVtry^  i. 
43).  In  the  view  of  the  Fountain  of  Nazareth 
[toL  i.  p.  838],  may  be  seen  men  and  women  with 
Bitchen  which  scarcely  differ  from  those  in  use  in 
E;g7pt  and  Nubia  (Koberta,  8keteke$,  plates  29, 
164).  The  watei^pot  of  the  woman  of  Samaria 
was  probably  one  of  this  kind,  to  be  distinguished 
tram  the  much  larger  amphone  of  the  marriage- 
fceit  at  Cana.  [Foumtaik;  Ckusb;  Bottle; 
Flaoom;  Pot.]  H.  W.  P. 

PITHOM  (DhS  [see below]:  UtMi  [Alei. 
ntBrnfA:"]  PhUh<m\  one  of  the  store-cities  built  by 
the  Israelites  for  the  first  oppressor,  the  Pharaoh 
'*wbieh  knew  not  Joeeph '*  (Ei.  i.  11).  In  the 
Heb.  these  cities  are  two,  Pithoni  and  Raamses: 
the  LXX.  adds  On,  as  a  third.  It  is  probable 
that  PIthom  lay  in  the  most  eastern  part  of  Lower 
Egypt,  like  Haamaes,  if,  as  is  reasonable,  we  sup- 
pose the  latter  to  be  the  Rameses  mentioned  else- 
where, and  that  the  Israelites  were  occupied  in 
public  works  within  or  near  to  the  land  of  Goshen. 
Herodotus  mentions  a  town  called  Patumus,  Tldr 
roviuor,  which  seems  to  be  the  same  as  the  Thoum 
ur  Thou  of  the  JHnernry  of  Antoninus,  probably 
the  militai7  station  tliohu  of  the  NotiUn. 
Whether  or  not  Patumus  be  the  Pithom  of 
Scripture,  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  the  name 
is  identical.  The  first  part  is  the  same  as  in  Bu- 
bastis  and  Bu-airis,  either  the  definite  article  mas- 
culine, or  a  possessi\ie  pronoun,  unless  indeed,  with 
Brugech,  we  read  the  E^jptian  word  *' abode'*  PA, 
and  suppose  that  it  oommeoces  these  names.  [Pi- 
BE8ETH.]  The  second  pvt  appears  to  be  the 
name  of  ATUM  or  TUM,  a  divinity  wonhipped 
at  On,  or  Heliopolis,  as  well  as  Ra,  both  being 
forms  of  the  sun  [On],  and  it  is  noticeable  that 
Thoum  or  Thou  was  very  near  the  Heliopolite 
nome,  and  perhaps  more  anciently  within  it,  and 
that  a  monument  at  Aboo-Ktthtyd  shows  that  the 
worship  of  Heliopolis  extended  afeng  the  valley  of 
the  Canal  of  the  Red  Sea.  As  we  find  Thoum  and 
Patamus  a«d  Rameses  in  or  near  to  the  hmd  of 
Goshen,  there  can  be  no  reasonable  doubt  that  we 
have  here  a  correspondence  to  Pithom  and  Raam- 
ses, and  the  probable  connection  in  both  cases  with 
HelioiioHs  confirms  the  conclusion.  It  is  remark- 
able that  the  Coptic  version  of  Gen.  zlvi.  28  men- 
tions Pithom  for,  or  instead  of,  the  Heroupolis  of 
the  LXX.  The  Hebrew  reads,  "And  he  sent 
Judah  before  him  unto  Joseph,  to  dixeet  his  hm 
onto  Goshen;  and  they  came  into  the  knd 
if  Goshen.**    Jiere  the  LXX.  has,  koI^*  'Hp^r 

flt^ir,  elf  Ynr  'PcyMffr^t  ^^^  ^«  Coptie,    P  ^ 

Ip^JUL^CCH.  Whether  Ptttumus  and  Thoum 
ke  the  same,  and  the  position  of  one  or  both,  have  yet 
to  bt  determbied,  before  we  can  speak  positivelr  as  to 
%•  P  thorn  c€  Eaodos.    Hcfodotns  i  koes  Petumus 
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In  the  Arabian  nome  upon  tlie  Canal  of  tlie  Red  Ses 
(U.  48).  The  Itinerary  of  Antoninus  puts  fhou  M 
Roman  miles  from  H^opolis,  and  48  froji  Pelo- 
sium;  but  this  seems  too  far  north  for  Patumus, 
and  also  for  Pithom,  if  that  place  were  near  Heli* 
opolis,  as  its  name  and  connection  with  Raamses 
seem  to  indicate.  Under  Raamses  is  a  discussion 
of  the  character  of  these  cities,  and  of  their  im- 
portance in  Egyptian  history.     [Ramesks.] 

R.  S.  P. 
*  Chabas  (  Voyngt  dim  jSffyptien,  p.  286)  sug- 
gests the  probaiile  identity  of  PUhom  and  the 
Etham  of  Ex.  ziii.  20:  the  initial  p  being  simply 
the  masculuie  singular  of  the  article  in  Egyptian. 
But  this  seems  to  call  for  two  cities  or  towers  ot 
the  same  name,  in  the  same  general  locality,  since 
there  is  good  reaMm  for  phuUug  the  Pithom  of  Ex. 
i.  11,  to  the  west  of  Raamses.  The  children  of  Is- 
rael would  naturally  assemble  for  the  exodus  at  the 
point  nearest  the  eastern  desert;  and  their  place  o< 
rendezvous  was  Raamses;  nor  would  they  be  likely 
to  encamp  near  a  fortified  dty  such  as  Pithom  wm» 
In  his  Afelanges  ^(/ypt.  ii.  164,  M.  Chabas  gives 
at  length  the  argumenta  for  the  identiflcatkni  of 
Pithom  with  the  Patumus  of  Herodotus,  and  with 
the  ruins  of  Aboo-KeskeycL  A  thorough  arohao- 
logical  exploration  of  the  Delta  ak>ne  could  deter- 
mine these  localities  with  certainty.  This  we  may 
hope  for  when  M.  Mariette  shall  have  finished  his 
meet  rewarding  work  in  the  Nile  valley.  The  Pata> 
mus  of  Herodotus  lay  upon  the  canal  that  joined  the 
Xile  to  the  Bitter  Lakes,  and  the  sweet-water  ca- 
nal of  Lesseps,  by  restoring  fertility  to  the  ancient 
Goshen,  and  inviting  thitb^  a  permanent  popula- 
tion, may  give  occasion  for  discoveries  that  shall 
illustrate  and  confirm  the  history  of  Israel  la 
Egypt.  J.  P.  T. 

PITHON  O'lrr*?  [Aarmfcii,l'«irst]:  «i0ip' 
[in  ix.  41,  Vat  Sin.  ^aiettp:]  PhUhon).  One  el 
the  four  sons  of  Mioah,  the  son  of  Meribbaal,  or 
Mephibosheth  (1  Chr.  viU.  85,  ix.  41). 

PLAGUE,  THE.  The  disease  now  called  the 
Plague,  which  has  ravaged  Egypt  and  neighboring 
countries  in  modem  times,  is  supposed  to  have  pre- 
vailed there  in  former  ages.  Manetho,  the  Egyp- 
tian hlBtorian,  speaks  of  "  a  very  great  phigue  "  in 
the  reign  of  Semempses,  the  seventh  king  of  the 
first  dynasty,  b.  o.  cir.  2600.  The  diflSculty  of  de- 
termining the  character  of  the  peatilenoea  of  anolent 
and  raedifle^-al  Umea,  even  when  carefully  described, 
warns  us  not  to  conclude  that  every  such  mention 
refers  to  the  Pkgue,  especially  as  the  cholera  has, 
since  its  modem  appearance,  been  almost  as  severe 
a  scourge  to  Egypt  as  the  more  fiimous  disease, 
which,  indeed,  as  an  epidemic  seems  there  to  have 
been  succeeded  by  it  Moreover,  if  we  admit,  ae 
we  must,  that  there  have  been  anciently  pestilenoes 
very  nearly  reeembUng  the  modem  Plague,  we  moat 
still  hesitate  to  pronounce  any  recorded  pestilence  to 
be  of  this  dass  unless  it  be  described  with  some 
distuiguishing  particulars. 

The  Pbgue  in  recent  times  has  not  extended  fkr 
beyond  the  Turkish  Empire  and  the  kingdom  ol 
Persia.  It  has  been  asserted  that  Egypt  is  its  cra- 
dle, but  this  does  not  seem  to  be  corroborated  by 
the  later  histoid  of  the  disease.  It  is  then  both 
sporadic  and  epidemic:  in  the  fint  form  it  has  ap- 
peared almost  annually,  in  the  second  at  rarer  iu« 
tervals.  As  an  epidemic  it  takes  the  character  ol 
a  pestilence,  sometimes  of  the  greatest  severity. 
Our  subsequent  remarks  apply  to  it  hi  this  tor 
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mudi-vezed  qnation  whether  it  i« 

thftt  Bneh  h  the  case  is  favored  by  iU 

since  sanitary  measures  have  been  en- 


It  is  a 
mdenic 
rareness 
fotoed* 

The  Plspie  when  most  severe  osuaUy  appears 
fiist  on  the  northern  coast  of  Egypt,  having  pre%-i- 
oosly  broken  out  in  Tuikey  or  North  Africa  west 
of  Egypt.     It  ascends  the  river  to  Cairo,  rarely 
going  much  ftirther.     Thns  Mr.  Ijme  lias  observed 
tliat  the  great  plague  of  1835  "  was  certainly  intro- 
duced from  Turkey  **  {AWodem  Eg^inns^  5th  ed. 
p.  8,  note  1).     It  was  first  noticed  at  Alexandria, 
aseended  to  Cairo,  and  ftirther  to  the  southern  part 
of  Egypt,  a  few  esses  having  occuired  at  Thebes; 
and  it  **  extended  throughout  the  whole  of  Egypt, 
iboogh  its  ra\'ages  were  not  great  in  the  southern 
parts"  {Ibid.).    The  mortality  is  often  enormous, 
and  Mr.  ijuie  remarks  of  the  plague  just  men- 
tioned :  *t  It  destroyed  not  less  than  eighty  thou- 
sand persons  in  Cairo,  that  is,  one-third  of  the  pop- 
ulation ;  and  hr  more,  I  believe,  than  two  hundred 
thousand  in  aU  Egypt  '*  {Ibid.).^    Ihe  writer  was 
In  Cairo  on  the  last  occasion  when  this  pestilence 
visited  Egypt,  in  the  summer  of  1843,  when  the 
deaths  were  not  numerous,  although,  owing  to  the 
Government's  posUng  a  sentry  at  each  house  in 
which  any  one  had  died  of  the  disease,  to  enforce 
quarantine,  there  wss  much  concealment,  and  the 
number  was  not  accurately  Imown  (Mrs.  Poole, 
EngUBhtcoman  in  Egypt,  ii.  82-35).     Although 
since  then  Egypt  has  been  tree  fh>m  this  scourge, 
Benghisee  (Hesperides),  in  the  pashalic  of  Tripoli, 
was  almost  depopulated  by  it  during  part  of  the 
years  1860  and  1861.      It  generally  appears  in 
Egypt  in  midwinter,  and  lasts  at  most  for  about 
six  months. 

The  Plague  is  considered  to  be  a  severe  kind  of 
typhus,  aooompauied  by  buboes.  Like  the  cholera 
it  is  most  violent  at  the  first  outbreak,  causing 
almost  instant  death ;  kter  it  may  last  three  days, 
and  exea  longer,  but  usually  it  is  fatal  in  a  few 
hours.  It  has  never  been  successfully  treated  ex- 
cept in  isolated  cases  or  when  the  e;>idanic  has 
seemed  to  have  worn  itself  out.  Depletion  and 
stimulants  have  been  tried,  as  with  cholera,  and 
stimulants  with  far  better  results.  Great  dififerenoe 
of  opinion  has  obtained  as  to  whether  it  is  conta- 
gious or  not.  Instances  have,  however,  occurred  in 
which  no  known  cause  except  contagion  could  have 
conveyed  the  disease. 

In  noticing  the  places  in  the  Bible  which  might 
be  supposed  to  refer  to  the  Plague  we  must  bear  in 
mind  that,  unless  some  of  its  distinctive  chaiacter- 
IsUcs  are  menUoned,  it  is  not  safe  to  infer  that  this 
disease  is  intended. 

In  the  nsrratiTe  of  the  Ten  Plagues  there  is,  ss 
we  point  out  below  [p.  2542,  a],  none  correspond- 
hig  to  the  modem  Plague.  The  plague  of  boils  has 
Indssd  some  resemblance,  and  it  might  be  urged 
that,  aa  in  other  cases  known  scourges  were  sent 
(thdr  miraculous  nature  being  shown  by  their  oppor- 
tune occurrence  and  their  intense  character),  so  in 
this  sase  a  disease  of  the  country,  if  indeed  the  Plague 
anciently  pre%idled  in  Egypt,  might  have  been  em- 
ployed. Yet  the  ordinary  Plague  would  rather  exceed 
In  severity  this  infliction  thvi  the  contrary,  which 
leems  fatal  to  this  supposition.  [Plagues,  the 
fur.] 

a  A  curious  story  cnonected  with  this  plsgne  is 
0VSC  tn  tha  notes  [of  Mr.  Lmm]  to  ths  Thousand  and 
Omt  IHgJUs,  sh.  til. 


^pnll 
pvoperly  **&b 


Several  Hebrew  words  are  traoslaiid 

lence"  or  "plague."  (D  ""^^i 
struicttOD,'*  hence *« a  plague;  *'  in  LXX.  eommonly 
0j»ttrot.  It  is  used  with  a  wide  significatioii  fta 
diflerent  pestilences,  being  emptoyed  evsn  for  mur- 
rain in  the  account  of  the  plague  of  murrain  (Ex. 

ix.  3).    (8.)  fyyjf,  properiy  <•  death,"  hence  ''a 

deadly  disease,  pestilence."    Gesenius  compares  the 
Schwarur  Tod,  or  Block  Death,  of  the  middle 

ogefc     (3.)  >)33  and  njJD,  properiy   anything 

with  which  people  are  smitten,  especially  by  Gcd, 
therefore  a  plague  or  pestilence  sent  by  Him.     (4.) 

ytffpjt  «t  pestilence  "  (Dent,  xxzii.  34,  A.  Y.  »  de- 
struction ";  Pa.  xd.  6,  ''the  pestilaioe  [that]  walk- 

eth  in  dark.iess"),  and  perfaapa  also  3^P,  if  «• 
follow  Gesenius,  instead  of  reading  with  the  A.  V. 

"destruction,"  in  Hos.  xiu.  14.  (5.)  ^^7,  prop- 
erly "a  flame,"  hence  "a  bumipg  fevio-,"  *«a 
plague"  (Deut  xxxii.  24;  Hab.  iii.  5,  where  it 

occun  with  *^9TI)«  I^  ^  evident  that  not  one  el 
these  words  can  be  oonsidered  ss  dedgnating  by 
ito  signification  the  Plague.  Whether  the  dii 
be  mentioned  must  be  judged  from  the  sense  of 
not  from  the  sense  of  words. 


Those  pestUences  which  were  sent  as   special 
judgments,  and  were  either  supematurally  rapid  in 
their  efi^cts,  or  in  addition  directed  sgaiuet  par- 
ticular culprits,  are  beyond  the  reach  of  human  in* 
quiry.     But  we  also  read  of  pestilences  which,  al- 
Uiough  sent  as  judgments,  have  the  characteristics 
of  modem  epidemics,  not  being  rapid  beyond  nature, 
nor  directed  against  individiuds.     Tims  in  the  i»> 
markable  threatenings  in  I^eriticus  and  Deuteron- 
omy, pestilence  is  spoken  of  as  one  of  the  enduring 
judgments  that  were  gradually  to  destroy  the  dia- 
obedlent.    This  passage  in  I^-iticus  evidently  refeia 
to  pestilence  in  besieged  cities:  '*  And  I  will  bring 
a  sword  upon  you,  that  shall  aren^  the  quarrel  d 
[my]  covenant :  »id  when  ye  are  gathered  together 
within  your  cities,  I  will  send  the  pesUlence  among 
you ;  and  ye  shall  be  ddivered  into  the  hand  of  the 
enemy"   (xxvi.  25).     Famine  in  a  besieged  city 
would  occasion  pestilence.     A  special  disease  may 
be  indicated  in  the  parallel  portion  of  Deuteronomy 
(xxriii.  21) :  "  The  Lokd  shall  make  the  pestitenoe 
dea^-e  unto  thee,  until  he  [or  "it "]  have  eonsumed 
thee  from  off  the  land  whither  thou  goest  to  poewaa 
it."    The  word  rendered  "  pestilence  "  may,  hov» 
ever,  have  a  general  signification,  and  comprise  ca- 
lamities mentioned  afterwards,  for  there  follows  aa 
enumeration  of  several  other  diseases  and  similar 
scourges  (xxviii.  21,  22).    The  first  disease  here 
mentioned,  has  been  supposed  to  be  the  Hagve 
(Bunaen,  JSibelwei'k),    It  is  to  be  rememhered  that 
**■  the  lK>tch  of  Egypt "  is  afterwards  spdcen  of  (t7>, 
by  which  it  is  probable  that  ordinary  boils  are  in- 
tended, which  are  especially  severe  in  Egypt  in  tiie 
present  day,  and  that  later  still  "all  the  diseases  d 
]«]gypt "  are  mentioned   (60).     It  therefore  seenia 
unlikely  that  so  grare  a  disease  as  the  Plague,  if 
then  known,  sboiud  not  be  spoken  of  in  either  d 
these  two  passages.     In  neither  place  does  it  seen 
certain  tliat  the  Plague  is  specified,  though,  in  the 
one.  if  it  were  to  lie  in  the  land  it  woidd  featcn 
upon  the  population  of  besieged  cities,  and  in  the 
other,  if  then  known,  it  woukl  probably  be  aUadei 
to  as  a  terrible  judgment  in  an  ennmcratioD  of  di» 
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The  Dotioet  in  the  prophets  present  the  same 
diffiooHj;  for  they  do  notseeni  to  afford  sufficiently 
positiw  evidence  that  the  Plague  was  known  in 
those  times.  With  the  prophets,  as  in  the  Peoti^ 
teudi,  we  must  suppose  that  the  diseases  threatened 
or  prophesied  as  judgments  must  Imtc  been  known, 
^  at  least  called  by  the  names  used  for  those  that 
w«re  known.  Two  passages  might  seem  to  be  ex- 
plicit. In  Amos  we  read,  "  I  hare  sent  aniung  you 
the  pestilence  after  the  manner  of  Egypt:  your 
young  men  have  I  slain  with  the  sword,  and  ha^-e 
taken  away  your  horses ;  and  I  have  made  the  stink 
of  your  camps  to  eome  up  unto  your  nostrils  *'  (Am. 
hr.  10).  Here  the  reference  is  perhaps  to  the  death 
of  the  firstborn,  for  the  same  phrase,  "after  the 
manner  of  Egypt,'*  is  used  by  Isaiah  (x.  24,  26), 
with  a  reference  to  the  Exodus,  and  perhaps  to  the 
oppiestton  preceding  it;  and  an  allusion  to  post  his- 
tory seems  probable,  as  a  comparison  with  Uie  over- 
throw of  the  cities  of  the  plain  immediately  follows 
(Am.  iv.  11).  The  prophet  Zechariah  also  speaks 
of  a  plague  with  >^hich  the  Egyptians,  if  reKising 
to  serve  God,  should  be  smitten  (xiv.  18),  but  the 
name,  and  the  description  which  appears  to  apply 
to  this  scourge,  seem  to  show  that  it  cannot  be  the 
Plague  (12). 

Hezekiah*s  disease  has  been  thought  to  have 
been  the  plague,  aiui  its  fatal  nature,  as  well  as  the 
mention  of  a  boil,  makes  this  not  improbable.  On 
the  other  hand,  there  is  no  mention  of  a  pestilence 
among  bis  people  at  the  time. 

There  does  not  seem,  therefore,  to  be  any  dis- 
tinct notice  of  the  Plague  in  the  Bible,  and  it  is 
most  probabks  tiiat  this  can  be  accounted  for  by 
ftipposing  either  that  no  pestilence  of  antiquity  in 
the  East  was  as  marked  in  character  as  the  modem 
Plague,  or  that  the  latter  disease  then  frequently 
brolu  out  there  as  an  epidemic  in  crowded  cities, 
instead  of  following  a  regular  course. 

(See  Russell's  NaiurfS  History  of  AUppo;  Clot- 
Dey,  De  la  PestCj  and  Jpergu  GMral  nir  fJ^gypte^ 
ii.  34^-350.)  B.  S.  P. 

PLAGUES,  THE  TEN.  In  considering 
the  history  of  the  Ten  Plagues  we  have  to  notice 
the  place  where  they  occurred,  and  the  occasion  on 
which  they  were  soit,  and  to  examine  the  narrative 
of  each  judgment,  with  a  view  to  ascertain  what  it 
was,  and  in  what  manner  Pharaoh  and  the  Egyp- 
tians were  punished  by  it,  as  well  as  to  see  if  we 
can  trace  any  general  connection  between  the  several 
judgments. 

I.  The  Place.  —  Although  it  is  distinctly  stated 
that  the  plagues  prevailed  throughout  Egypt,  save, 
in  the  case  of  some,  the  Israelite  territory,  the  land 
ef  Goahen,  yet  the  descriptions  seem  principally 
to  apply  to  that  part  of  Egypt  which  lay  nearest 
to  Goahen,  and  more  especially  to  <'  the  field  of 
Zoan,'*  or  the  tract  about  that  city,  since  it  seems 
almost  certain  that  Pharaoh  dwelt  in  Zoan,  and 
that  territory  is  especially  indicated  in  Ps.  huviii. 
43.  That  the  capital  at  this  time  was  not  more 
distant  from  Rameses  than  Zoan  is  evident  from 
the  time  in  which  a  mesKkge  could  be  sent  from 
Pharaoh  to  Moses  on  the  occasion  of  the  Exodus. 
Die  descriptions  of  the  first  and  second  plagues 
leem  especially  to  refer  to  a  land  abounding  in 
streams  and  lakes,  and  so  rather  to  the  tower  than 
^o  the  upper  country.  We  must  therefore  kwlr 
laptfilaHy  to  Jjower  Ke^ypt  for  our  illustrations, 
fhili  bearing  in  mind  the  evident  prevalence  of 
tiB  plagnrs  throughout  the  land. 
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II.  The  Oceanon.  —  When  that  Pharaoh 
seems  to  have  been  the  first  oppressor  was  dead^ 
God  sent  Moses  to  deliver  Israel,  commanding  him 
to  gathv  the  ekiers  of  his  people  together,  and  to 
tell  them  his  commission,  it  is  added,  **  And  they 
shall  hearken  to  thy  voice:  and  thou  shalt  come, 
thou  and  the  elders  of  Israel,  unto  the  king  of 
Egypt,  and  ye  sludl  say  unto  him,  The  Lord  God 
of  the  Hebrews  hath  met  with  us :  and  now  let  us 
go,  we  beseech  thee,  three  days*  journey  into  the 
wilderness,  that  we  may  sacrifice  to  the  Lord  our 
Giod.  And  I  am  sure  that  the  king  of  Egypt  will 
not  let  you  go,  no,  not  by  a  mighty  hand.  And  I 
will  stretch  out  my  hand,  and  smite  Egypt  with 
all  my  wonders  which  I  will  do  in  ^e  niidsl 
thereof:  and  after  that  he  will  let  you  go  "  (Ex.  iiL 
18-20).  From  what  follows,  that  the  Israelites 
should  borrow  jewels  and  raiment,  and  »' spoil 
Egypt "  (21,  22),  it  seems  evident  that  they  were 
to  leave  as  if  only  for  the  purpose  of  sacri6cing; 
but  it  will  be  seen  that  if  they  did  so,  Pharaoh,  by 
his  armed  pursuit  and  overtiming  them  when  thej 
had  encamped  at  the  ck>se  of  the  third  day*s  jour- 
ney, released  Moses  from  his  engagement 

When  Moses  went  to  Pharaoh,  Aaron  wmit  with 
him,  because  Moses,  not  judging  himself  to  be 
eloquent,  was  diffident  of  speaking  to  Pharaoh. 
*^  And  Moses  said  before  the  Lord,  Behold,  I  [am] 
of  uncircumcised  lips,  and  how  shall  Phsunioh 
hearken  unto  me?  And  the  Lord  said  untu 
Moses,  See,  I  have  made  thee  a  god  to  Pharaoh: 
and  Aaron  thy  brother  shall  be  thy  prophet "  (Ex. 
vi.  30,  vii.  1;  conip.  iv.  10-16;.  We  are  therefore 
to  undovtaiid  that  even  when  Moses  speaks  it  is 
rather  by  Aaron  than  himself.  It  is  perhaps  wor- 
thy of  note  that  in  tlie  tradition  of  the  lijcodus 
which  Manetho  givea,  the  calamities  preceding  the 
event  are  said  to  have  been  caused  by  the  king's 
consulting  an  Egyptian  prophet;  for  tliis  suggests 
a  course  which  Pharaoh  is  likely  to  have  adopted, 
rendering  it  probable  that  the  magicians  were  sent 
for  as  the  priests  of  the  gods  of  the  country,  so 
that  Moses  was  exalted  by  contrast  with  these  vstn 
objects  of  worship.  We  may  now  examine  the 
narrative  of  each  plague. 

III.  The  Plague*.  —  1.  The  Plague  of  Blood 
When  Moses  and  Aaron  came  before  Pharaoh,  a 
miracle  was  rsquired  of  them.  Then  Aaron's  rod 
became  "a  serpent"  (A.  V.),  or  rather  "a  croco- 
dile "  (7*^3^1).  Its  being  changed  into  an  animal 
reverenced  by  all  the  Egyptians,  or  by  some  of 
them,  would  have  been  an  especial  warning  to 
Pharaoh.  The  Egyptian  magicians  called  by  the 
king  produced  what  seemed  to  be  the  same  wonder, 
yet  Aaron's  rod  swallowed  up  the  others  (viL  3-12). 
I'his  passage,  taken  alone,  wotUd  appear  to  indicate 
that  the  magicians  succeeded  in  woricing  wcndem. 
but,  if  it  is  compared  with  thooe  others  renting 
their  opposition  on  the  occasions  of  the  first  three 
plagues,  a  contrary  inference  seems  more  reason- 
able, in  this  case  the  expression,  **  they  also  did 
in  like  manner  with  their  enchantments"  (11)  w 
used,  and  it  is  repeated  in  the  cases  of  their  seem 
ing  success  on  the  occasions  of  the  first  plague 
(22),  and  the  second  (viii.  7),  as  well  as  when  they 
failed  on  the  occasion  of  the  third  plague  (18). 
A  comparison  with  other  passages  strengthens  ui 
in  the  inference  that  the  magicians  succeeded 
merely  by  juggling.  [Magic]  Yet,  even  if  thaj 
were  ame  to  produce  a.iy  real  effects  by  magie,  • 
broad  diatinetion  should  be  drawn  between  IIm 
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geoenl  and  powerful  nature  of  the  wonden  wrooghi 
Dj  the  hand  of  Moses  and  Aaron  and  their  partial 
tnd  weak  imitationi.  When  Phanu>h  had  refused 
to  let  the  Israelites  go,  Moses  was  sent  again,  and, 
on  the  second  refunl,  was  commanded  to  smite 
upon  the  waters  of  the  river  and  to  tarn  them  and 
an  the  waters  of  E^ypt  into  blood.  Tlie  miracle 
was  to  be  wrought  when  Pharaoh  went  forth  in  the 
morning  to  the  river.  Its  general  character  is  very 
remarlcable,  for  not  only  was  the  water  of  tlie  Nite 
smitten,  but  all  the  water,  even  that  in  vessels, 
throughout  the  country.  The  fish  died,  and  the 
river  stank.  The  Egyptians  could  not  drink  of  it, 
and  digged  around  it  for  water.  This  plague 
appears  to  have  lasted  seven  days,  for  the  account 
of  it  ends,  "  And  seven  days  were  ftilfilled,  after 
that  the  1x>rd  had  smitten  Uie  river  "  (vii.  13-25), 
and  the  narrative  of  the  second  plague  immedi- 
ately follows,  as  though  the  other  had  then  ceased. 
Some  difficulty  has  been  occasioned  by  the  mention 
that  the  Egyptians  digged  for  water,  but  it  is  not 
stated  that  they  so  gained  what  they  sought, 
although  it  may  be  oor\jectured  that  only  the  water 
that  was  seen  was  smitten,  in  order  that  the  nation 
should  not  perish.  This  plague  was  doubly  hu- 
miliating to  the  religion  of  the  country,  as  the  Nile 
was  held  sacred,  as  well  as  some  kinds  of  its  fish, 
not  to  speak  of  the  crocodiles,  which  probably  were 
destroyed.  It  may  have  been  a  marked  reproof  for 
the  cruel  edict  that  the  Israelite  children  should 
be  drowned,  and  could  scarcely  have  failed  to  strike 
guilty  consciences  as  such,  Uiough  Pharaoh  does 
not  seem  to  have  been  alarmed  by  it  He  saw 
what  was  probably  an  imitation  wrought  by  the 
magicians,  who  accompanied  him,  as  if  he  were 
engaged  in  some  sacred  rites,  perhaps  connected 
wiUi  'the  worship  of  the  Nile.  Events  having 
■ome  resemblance  to  this  are  mentioned  by  an* 
cient  writers:  the  most  remarkable  is  related  by 
Manetho,  according  to  whom  it  was  said  that,  in 
the  reign  of  Nephercheres,  seventh  king  of  the 
nd  dynasty,  the  Nile  flowed  mixed  with  honey  for 
eleven  days.  Some  of  the  historical  notices  of  the 
earliest  dynasties  seem  to  be  of  very  doubtful 
authenticity,  and  Manetho  seems  to  treat  this  one 
as  a  fable,  or,  perhaps  as  a  tradition.  Nepher- 
eheres,  it  must  be  remarked,  reigned  several  hundred 
years  before  the  Exodus.  Those  who  have  endeaT- 
ored  to  explain  this  pkgue  by  natural  causes,  have 
referred  to  the  changes  of  color  to  which  the  Nile 
is  subject,  the  appearance  of  the  Ked  Sea,  and  the 
to-called  rain  and  dew  of  bkxxl  of  the  Middle 
Ages ;  the  last  two  occasioned  by  small  fungi  of 
tery  rapid  growth.  But  such  theories  do  not 
aplain  why  the  wonder  happened  at  a  time  of  year 
when  the  Nile  is  most  cleu*,  nor  why  it  killed  the 
fiah  and  made  the  water  unfit  to  be  drunk.  These 
are  the  really  weighty  points,  rather  than  the 
change  into  blood,  which  seems  to  mean  a  change 
into  the  semblance  of  blood.  The  employment 
of  natural  means  in  effecting  a  miracle  is  equally 
seen  in  the  passage  of  the  Red  Sea:  but  the 
Divine  power  is  proved  by  the  intensifying  or  ex- 
tending that  means,  and  the  opportune  occurrence 
of  the  result,  and  its  fitness  for  a  great  moral 
purpose. 

2.  The  Plague  of  Froffs.  —  When  seven  days 
had  passed  after  the  smiting  of  the  river,  Pharaoh 
faa  threatened  with  another  judgment,  and,  on 
hia  refusing  to  let  Uie  Israelites  go,  the  second 
uague  was  sent.  The  river  and  all  Uie  open  waters 
if  Egypt  broufi;l't  fbrth  countless  frogs,  which  not 
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only  covered  the  land,  but  filled  the  honaas, 
in  their  driest  parts,  and  vessels,  for  the  ovens  and 
kneading-f  roughs  are  specified.  The  magicians 
again  had  a  seeming  sucress  in  their  oppoaition; 
yet  Pharaoh,  whose  very  palaces  were  filled  by  the 
reptiles,  entreated  Moses  to  pray  that  they  might 
be  removed,  promising  to  let  the  Israelites  go;  but, 
on  the  removal  of  the  plague,  again  hardened  his 
heart  (vii.  25,  \i\l  1-16).  lliis  must  have  been 
an  especially  trying  judgment  to  the  Egyptiana,  as 
frogs  were  included  among  the  sacred  animals, 
probably  not  among  those  which  were  rtvcreoced 
throughout  Egypt,  like  the  cat,  but  in  the  second 
cbus  of  local  objects  of  worship,  like  the  crocodile. 
The  fhig  was  sacred  to  the  goddess  HEKT,  who 
is  represented  with  the  head  of  this  r^tile.  Id 
hieroglyphics  the  tng  signifies  *' very  many,"  **  mil- 
lions,** doubtless  from  its  abundance.  In  the 
present  day  frogs  abound  in  Egypt,  and  in  Che 
summer  and  autumn  their  loud  and  iucesnnt 
croaking  in  all  the  waters  of  the  oonntiy  gtvea 
some  idea  of  this  plague.  They  are  not,  however, 
heard  in  the  spring,  nor  is  there  any  record,  ex- 
cepting the  Biblical  one,  of  their  having  been 
injurious  to  the  inhabitants.  It  must  be  added 
that  the  supposed  cases  of  the  same  kind  elsewhere, 
quoted  ttom  ancient  authors,  are  of  vciy  doubtful 
authenticity. 

8.  The  Plague  of  JJce.  —  The  account  of  the 
third  plague  is  not  preceded  by  the  mention  of  any 
wammg  to  Pharaoh.  We  read  that  Aaron  wit 
commanded  to  stretch  out  hie  rod  and  smite  the 
dust,  which  became,  as  the  A.  V.  reads  the  word, 
'*  lice  **  in  man  and  beast  The  magicians  i^ain 
attempted  opposition;  but,  failing,  confcsaed  tbil 
the  wonder  was  of  God  (viiL  16>19).  There  k 
much  difficulty  as  to  the  animals  meant  by  the 

term  D33.  The  liaaoretio  punctuation  is  Q^S, 
which  would  probably  make  it  a  ooUeetlte  noon 

with  D  formative;  but  the  plural  fann  t2*^39 
also  occurs  (ver.  16  [Heb.  19];  Pk.  cr.  31),  of 

which  we  once  find  the  singular  )3  in  Jmmh  (IL 
6).     It  Is  therefbce  reaaonaUe  to  ooqjeetore  that 

the  first  form  should  be  punctuated  D3S,  as  the 
defective  writing  of  Q^^2) ;  and  it  should  also  be 

observed  that  the  Samaritan  has  D^D3.      The 

LXX.  has  o'jcW^ffr,  iod  the  Yulg.  scMyiAes,  mos- 
quitoes, mentioned  by  Herodotus  (ii.  95),  and  Phils 
{De  Vila  Mone,  i.  20,  p.  97,  ed.  Mang.),  aa  troo- 
blesome  in  Egypt.    Josephus,  however,  makes  the 

D33  Uce  {AnL  ii.  14,  §  3),  with  which  Bochsrt 
agrees  (ffieros.  ii.  572  fL).  The  etymology  Is 
doubtful,  and  perhaps  the  word  Is  Egyptian.  The 
narrative  does  not  enable  us  to  decide  which  is  the 
more  probable  of  the  two  renderings,  excepting, 
indeed,  that  if  it  be  meant  that  exactly  the  ssme 
kind  of  animal  attacked  man  and  beast,  moaqoif  ?es 
would  be  the  more  likely  tranalation.  In  this  case 
the  plague  does  not  seem  to  be  especially  directed 
against  thesuperstitionsof  the  E^gyptians:  if,  how« 
ever,  it  were  of  lice,  it  would  have  been  most  dia> 
tressing  to  their  priests,  who  were  very  cleanly 
apparently,  like  the  Muslims,  as  a  religious  duty 
In  the  present  day  both  mosquitoes  imd  lice  ars 
abundant  in  Egypt:  the  latter  may  be  avmda^ 
but  there  is  no  escape  fitMn  the  former,  which  an 
so  distressipg  an  annoyance  that  an  Incvssse  of 
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flMm  would  leoder  life  almost  insupporUble  to 
beMta  M  well  m  men. 

4.  The  Playtte  of  FUe$,  ^In  the  caM  of  the 
Ibiirth  plague,  as  in  that  of  the  fint,  Moses  was 
oommunded  to  meet  Pharaoh  in  the  morning  as  he 
eame  forth  to  the  water,  and  to  threaten  him  with 
a  judgment  if  he  still  refused  to  give  the  Israelites 
loive  to  go  and  worship.    He  was  to  be  punished 

by  3^1^!  which  the  A.  V.  renders  »*  swarms  [of 
ffies]/*  '•»  swarm  [of  ffies]/*  or,  in  the  margin, 
M  a  mixture  [of  noisome  beastsj."  These  creatures 
were  to  cover  tlie  people,  and  iUl  both  the  houses 
and  the  ground.  Here,  for  the  first  time,  we  read 
that  the  bad  of  Gceheo,  where  the  Israelites  dwelt, 
was  to  be  exempt  from  the  plague.  So  terrible  was 
It  that  Pharaoh  granted  permission  for  the  Israel- 
Mes  to  saeriflee  in  the  hnd,  which  Moses  refused  to 
do,  as  the  Kgyptiana  would  stone  his  people  for 
saeriflring  their  « abomination."  Then  Pharaoh 
gave  them  leave  to  saeriflee  in  the  wilderness,  pro- 
vided they  did  not  go  &r ;  but,  on  the  plague  being 
removed,  broke  his  agreement  (viii.  20<-d2).    The 

proper  meaning  of  the  word  Siif ,  is  a  question 

of  extreme  difficulty.  The  espbrnation  of  Joeephus 
{AfiL  ii.  14,  §  8),  and  almost  all  the  Hebrew  com- 
mentators, is  tliat  it  means  "  a  mixture,"  and  here 
designates  a  mixture  of  wild  animals,  in  accordance 

with  the  derivation  from  the  root  3*^7,  "he 
mixed."  Similarly,  Jerome  renders  it  omne  genm 
mvsrartun,  and  Aquila  Tdf/^uia-  The  LXX., 
however,  and  Philo  (Dt  Vita  Mtms,  i.  23,  ii.  101, 
ed.  Mang.)  suppose  it  to  be  a  dog-fly,  m/y^/tvia. 
The  second  of  these  explanations  seems  to  be  a 
compromise  between  the  first  and  the  third.  It  is 
almost  certain,  from  two  passages  (Ex.  viiL  29, 31 ; 
Hebrew,  25,  27),  that  a  single  creature  is  intended. 
If  so,  what  reason  is  there  in  fiivor  of  the  LXX. 
rendering  ?  Oedmann  ( Verm,  Sammiungen^  ii. 
160,  ap.  Ges.  Tkti.  s.  v.)  proposes  the  blatta  orien- 
tftUs,  a  kind  of  beetle,  instead  of  a  dog- fly;  but 
Ges<!niu8  objects  that  this  creature  devours  things 
rather  than  stings  men,  whereas  it  is  evident  that 
the  animal  of  this  plague  attacked  or  at  least  an- 
noyed men,  besides  apparently  ii\juring  the  land. 
Vrom  Ps.  Ixxviii.  45,  where  we  read,  "  He  sent  the 

3*^^,  which  devoured  them,"  it  must  have  been 
a  creature  of  devouring  habits,  as  is  observed  by 
Kaliseh  (QmtntenL  on  JCxotL  p.  138),  who  sup- 
portt  the  theory  that  a  beetle  is  intended.  The 
Egyptian  language  might  be  hoped  to  give  us  a 
efew  to  the  rendering  of  the  LXX.  and  Philo.  In 
hieroglypiiics  a  fly  is  AF,  and  a  bee  SHKB,  or 
KHKB,  SH  and  KH  being  interchangeable,  in 
diflbreDt  dialects;  and  in  Coptic  these  two  words  aie 

oonfomded  in    ^^^9    ^^>   ^^t   &^^f 

muscoj  apUy  scarabcaa.  We  can  therefore  only 
}udge  from  the  description  of  the  plague;  and  here 
Geaenius  seems  to  have  too  hastily  decided  against 
the  rendering  "  beetle,"  since  the  tteetle  sometimes 
attacks  men.  Yet  our  experience  does  not  bear 
lit  the  idea  that  any  kind  of  beetle  is  ii^urious  to 
man  in  Egypt;  but  there  is  a  kind  of  gad-fly  found 
n  that  country  which  sometimes  stiogs  men, 
though  usually  attacking  beasts.  The  difficulty, 
Siowever,  in  the  way  of  the  supposition  that  a 
ftinging  fly  is  meant  is  that  all  such  ffies  are,  like 
Us  one,  plagues  to  beasts  rather  than  men ;  and 
'f  we  eonjeeture  that  a  fly  is  intended,  perhaps  it 
li  moM  f  aasooable  to  in&r  that  it  was  the  common 
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fly,  which  in  the  present  day  is  probably  the 
troublesome  insect  in  Egypt.  That  this  was  s 
more  severe  plague  than  those  preceding  it,  appean 
fivm  its  efl^t  on  Pharaoh,  rathtf  than  from  the 
mention  of  the  exemption  of  the  Israelites,  for  it 
can  scarcely  be  sopposed  that  the  earlier  plagues 
aflbcted  them.  As  we  do  not  know  what  creators 
is  here  intended,  we  cannot  say  if  there  were  any 
reference  in  this  case  to  the  Egyptian  religion 
Those  who  suppose  it  to  have  been  a  beetle  might 
draw  attention  to  the  great  reverence  in  which 
that  insect  was  held  among  the  sacred  animals, 
and  the  consequent  distress  that  the  Egyptians 
would  have  felt  at  destroying  it,  even  if  they  did 
so  unintentionally.  As  already  noticed,  no  insect 
is  now  so  troublesome  in  Egypt  as  the  common  fly, 
and  this  is  not  the  case  with  any  kind  of  beetle, 
which  fact,  from  our  general  conclusions,  will  be 
seen  to  favor  the  evidence  for  the  former*  In  tlis 
hot  season  the  flies  not  only  cover  the  food  and 
drink,  but  they  torment  the  people  by  settling  on 
their  faces,  and  especially  round  their  eyes,  thus 
promoting  ophthalmia. 

5.  The  Plague  of  the  Mun^ain  ofBtasts,  —  Pfa*- 
raoh  was  next  warned  that,  if  he  did  not  hit  the 
people  go,  there  should  be  on  the  day  following  "  a 
very  grie\'ous  murrain,"  upon  the  horses,  asses, 
camels,  oxen,  and  sheep  of  Egypt,  whereas  those  of 
the  children  of  Israel  should  not  die.  This  came 
to  pass,  and  we  read  that  "  all  the  cattle  of  Egypt 
died :  but  of  the  cattle  of  the  children  of  Israel  died 
not  one."  Yet  Pharaoh  still  continued  obstinate 
(Ex.  ix.  1-7).  It  is  to  be  observed  that  the  es> 
pression  **  all  the  cattle  "  cannot  be  understood  to 
be  universal,  but  only  general,  for  the  narrative  of 
the  plague  of  hail  shows  that  there  were  still  at  a 
later  time  some  cattle  left,  and  that  the  want  of 
universal  terms  m  Hebrew  expUuis  this  seeming 
difficulty.  The  mention  of  camels  is  important, 
since  it  appears  to  &vor  our  opinion  that  the  Pha- 
raoh of  the  Exodus  was  a  foreigner,  cameb  appa> 
rently  not  having  been  kept  by  the  Egyptians  of 
the  time  of  the  Pharaohs  'Iliis  plague  would  have 
been  a  heavy  punishment  to  the  Egyptians  as  'fall- 
ing upon  tlieir  sacred  animals  of  two  of  the  kinds 
specified,  the  oxen  and  the  sheep ;  but  it  would  have 
been  most  felt  in  the  destruction  of  the  greatest 
part  of  thehr  useful  beasts.  In  modem  times  mur- 
rain is  not  an  unfrequent  visitation  in  Egypt,  and 
is  supposed  to  precede  the  plague.  The  writer  wit- 
nessed a  very  severe  murrain  in  that  country  in 
1842,  which  lasted  nine  months,  during  the  h^ter 
half  of  that  year  and  the  spring  of  the  following 
one,  and  was  succeeded  by  the  plague,  as  had  been 
anticipated  (Mrs.  Poole,  Engluhuxfman  in  J'^gypt, 
ii.  32,  i.  69,  114).  <* '  A  very  grievous  murrain,* 
forcibly  reminding  us  of  that  which  visited  this 
same  country  in  the  days  of  Moses,  has  prevailed 
during  the  last  three  months "  —  the  letter  is 
dated  October  18th,  1842  — ,  ''  and  the  akeady  din- 
tressed  peasante  feel  the  caliiniity  severely,  or  rather 
(I  should  say)  the  few  who  possess  cattle.  Among 
the  rich  men  of  the  country,  the  loss  has  been 
enormous.  During  our  voyage  up  the  Nile  "  in 
the  July  preceding,  *<  we  observed  several  dead  cows 
and  bufiakMs  lying  in  the  river,  as  I  mentioned  in 
a  former  letter;  and  seme  friends  who  followed  na, 
two  months  after,  saw  many  on  the  banks;  indeed, 
up  to  this  time,  great  numbers  of  cattle  are  dying 
I  in  every  part  of  the  country  "  (Id.  i.  114,  115). 
llie  iimilaritv  of  the  calamity  in  character  is  n- 
manMj  in  ooninst  with  ito  diflemice  in  dm^ 
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tton  t  tlie  miraculous  murrain  seems  to  have  hmo. 
m  sudden  and  neariy  as  brief  as  the  destruction  of 
the  first-bom  (tliougii  fiur  leas  terrible),  and  to  have 
thardbra  produoed,  on  ceasing,  less  efieet  than 
otber  plagues  upon  Pharaoh,  nothing  remaining  to 
be  removed. 

6.  Tke  Ptagtte  of  B<nU.  —  The  next  judgment 
appean  to  have  been  preceded  b}-  no  warning,  ez- 
eepting  indeed  that,  when  Moses  publicly  sent  it 
abroad  in  Egypt,  Pharaoh  might  no  doubt  have 
repented  at  the  last  moment.  We  read  that  Moses 
and  Aaron  were  to  take  ashes  of  the  ftimaoe,  and 
Moses  was  to  **  sprinkle  it  toward  the  heaven  in 
the  sight  of  Pharaoh."  It  was  to  •  become  **  small 
dust  **  throughout  Egypt,  and  "  be  a  boil  breaking 
forth  [with]  blains  upon  man,  and  upon  beast.** 
Hiis  accordingly  came  to  pass.  The  magicians 
now  once  more  seem  to  ha\'e  attempted  opposition, 
for  it  is  rekted  that  they  "  could  not  stand  before 
Moan  because  of  the  boil:  for  the  boil  was  upon 
the  magicians,  and  upon  all  the  Egyptians.**  Not- 
withstanding, Pharaoh  still  refused  to  let  the  Israel- 
Ites  gtr  (iz.  8-12)  This  plague  may  be  supposed 
to  have  been  either  an  infliction  of  lioils,  or  a  pes* 
tilence  like  the  plague  of  modern  times,  which  is 
an  extremely  severe  kind  of  typhus  fever,  accom- 
panied by  swellings.  [Pijiguk.]  The  former  is, 
howev'er,  the  more  likely  explanation,  since,  if  the 
plague  had  been  of  the  latter  nature,  it  probably 
would  ha^-e  been  less  tevere  than  the  ordinary  pes- 
tilence of  Egypt  has  lieen  in  this  nineteenth  cen- 
tury, whereas  with  other  plagues  which  can  be 
illustrated  from  the  present  phenomena  of  Egypt, 
the  reverse  is  the  case.  That  this  plague  followed 
that  of  the  murrain  seems,  however,  an  aigument  on 
the  other  side,  and  it  may  be  asked  whether  it  is 
Dot  likely  that  the  great  pestilence  of  the  country, 
probably  known  in  antiquity,  would  have  been  one 
of  the  ten  plagues;  but  to  this  it  may  be  replied 
that  it  is  more  probable,  and  in  accordance  with  the 
vhole  narrative,  that  extraordinary  and  unexpected 
wonders  should  be  efl^ted  than  what  could  be  par- 
alleled in  the  history  of  Egypt.  The  tenth  plague, 
moreover,  is  so  much  like  the  great  Egyptian  dis- 
ease in  its  suddenness,  that  it  might  rather  be  com- 
pared to  it  if  it  were  not  so  wholly  miraculous  in 
every  respect  as  to  be  beyond  the  reach  of  human 
inquiry.  The  position  of  the  magicians  must  be 
noticed  as  indicative  of  the  gradation  of  the 
plagues:  at  first  they  succeeded,  as  we  suppose,  by 
deception,  in  imitating  what  was  wrought  by 
Moses,  then  they  failed,  and  acknowledged  the 
finger  of  God  in  the  wonders  of  the  Hebrew 
prophet,  and  at  last  they  could  not  even  stand  be- 
fore him,  being  themselves  smitten  by  the  pbgue 
he  was  commissioned  to  send. 

7.  lite  Ploffue  of  Hail.  —  The  account  of  the 
serenth  plague  is  preceded  by  a  warning,  which 
Moses  was  commanded  to  deliver  to  Pharaoh,  re- 
specting the  terrible  nature  of  the  plagues  that 
were  to  ensue  if  he  remained  obstinate.  And  first 
of  all  of  the  hail  it  is  said,  '*  Behold,  to-morrow 
about  this  time,  I  will  cause  it  to  rain  a  very 
grievous  hail,  such  as  hath  not  been  in  Egypt  since 
Uie  foundation  thereof  even  until  now.*'  He  was 
then  told  to  collect  his  cattle  and  men  into  shelter, 
for  that  everything  hailed  upon  should  die.  Ae- 
vfdingly,  saeh  of  Pharaoh's  servants  as  **  feared 
the  Lord,**  brought  in  their  servants  and  cattle 
from  the  field.  We  read  that  «*  Mooes  stretched 
forth  his  rod  toward  hsaven:  and  the  Lobd  sent 
Ifaiiiider  and  bail,  and  the  fire  ran  along  upon  the 
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ground.'*  Thus  man  and  beast  were  imHli^ 
and  the  herbs  and  eveiy  tree  broken,  save  in  thi 
Und  of  (joohcn.  Upon  this  Pharaoh  admowiedged 
his  wickedness  and  that  of  his  peo|^  and  the 
righteouoneos  of  God,  and  promised  if  Uie  phgiM 
were  withdrawn  to  let  the  Israelites  go.  Then 
Moses  went  forth  ih>m  the  city,  and  spread  out  hio 
hands,  and  the  plague  oeaoed,  when  Pharaoh,  sup- 
ported by  his  servants,  again  broke  his  promise 
(ix.  13-36).  The  character  of  this  and  the  foflow- 
ing  plagues  must  be  careftdly  examined,  as  tha 
warning  seems  to  indicate  an  important  tomint;- 
poini.  The  rain  caused  by  the  hail  was  evidently 
for  greater  than  that  efiectcd  by  any  of  U  e  ear- 
lier pbgues;  it  destroyed  men,  which  thoae  othen 
seem  not  to  have  done,  and  not  only  men  bat 
beasts  and  the  produce  of  the  earth.  In  thie  case 
Mooeo,  while  addreosing  Pharaoh,  openly  vams 
his  servants  how  to  save  something  from  the  ca- 
lamity. Pharaoh  for  the  first  time  acknowledges 
his  wickedness.  We  also  kam  that  hio  peopJe 
joined  with  him  in  the  oppreosion,  and  that  at  this 
time  he  dwelt  in  a  city.  Hail  io  now  extremely 
rare,  but  not  unknown,  in  Egypt,  and  it  io  inter- 
eoting  that  the  narrative  oeems  to  imply  that  it 
sometimes  falls  there.  Thunder-storms  oeeur, 
but,  though  very  loud  and  accompanied  by  rain 
and  wind,  they  rarely  do  serious  Injuiy.  We  do 
not  remember  to  have  heard  while  in  Egypt  of  a 
person  struek  by  li^tning,  nor  of  any  ruin  es- 
eepting  that  of  decayed  buildings  washed  down  by 
rain. 

8.  The  Plagu€  of  Loeutls.^Vhaneh  int  now 
threatened  with  a  phgue  of  locusts,  to  begin  the 
next  day,  by  which  everything  the  haO  had  left 
was  to  be  devoured.  This  was  to  exceed  any  Ifte 
visitations  that  had  happened  in  the  time  of  the 
king*s  ancestors.  At  li«t  Pharaoh *s  own  serrants, 
who  had  before  supported  him,  remonstrated,  for 
we  read:  <*  And  Pharaoh's  servanta  said  unto  him. 
How  teng  shall  this  man  be  a  snare  unto  os?  let 
the  men  go,  that  they  may  serve  the  IjORD  tiieir 
God:  knowest  thou  not  yet  that  £^Tpt  ia  de- 
stroyed ?  *'  Then  Pharaoh  sent  for  Moses  and 
Aaron,  and  oflfered  to  let  the  people  go,  but  relnsed 
when  they  required  that  all  should  go,  even  with 
their  flocks  and  herda:  **  And  Mooeo  stretched  forth 
his  rod  over  the  land  of  Eg}*pt,  and  the  IjOKD 
brought  an  east  wind  ipon  the  land  all  that  day, 
and  all  [that]  night;  [and]  when  it  was  morning, 
the  east  wind  brought  the  locusts.  And  the  Id- 
cuflte  went  up  over  all  the  land  of  Egypt,  end  rested 
in  all  the  coasts  of  Egypt:  very  grievous  [were 
they] ;  before  them  there  were  no  such  locusts  as 
they,  neither  after  them  shall  be  such.  For  they 
oovered  the  foce  of  the  whole  earth,  on  that  the 
laud  woo  darkened ;  and  they  did  eat  every  herb  of 
the  Und,  and  all  the  fiiiit  of  the  trees  whidi  the  hail 
had  left:  and  there  remained  not  any  green  thing 
in  the  trees,  or  in  the  herbs  of  the  fidld,  throng 
all  the  land  of  Egypt.**  Then  Pharaoh  haatily 
sent  for  Moses  and  Aaron  and  confessed  his  sin 
against  God  and  the  Israelites,  and  begged  them 
to  forgive  him.  **  Now  therefore  $  epve,  I  pray 
thee,  my  sin  only  this  once,  and  intreat  the  Lord 
your  God,  that  He  may  take  away  from  me  this 
death  only.**  Moseo  accordingly  prayed.  •*  Anft 
the  Ix)KD  turned  a  mighty  strong  weot  wind 
which  took  away  the  kwuots,  and  east  them  into 
the  Red  Sea;  there  remained  not  one  fecuofc  In  a| 
the  eooots  of  Egypt.**  The  ph^iae  being  remofed 
Pharaoh  again  would  not  let  the  people  go  (s.  ^ 
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|D>.  This  plague  hat  not  the  unnioal  natare  of 
iw  one  that  proDeded  it,  but  it  even  exceeda  it  in 
wverity,  and  ao  occniuea  its  place  in  the  gradation 
of  the  mora  terrible  jodgmaita  that  form  the  later 
part  of  the  aeriea.  Ita  teverity  can  be  well  onder- 
itood  by  thoee  who,  like  the  writer,  have  been  in 
Egypt  in  a  part  ^f  the  country  where  a  flight  of 
locusti  haa  idighted.  In  thia  case  the  plague  was 
greater  than  an  ordinary  visitation,  since  it  ex- 
tended over  a  far  wider  space,  rather  than  because 
it  was  more  intense;  for  it  is  impomible  to  imagine 
any  more  complete  destmcUoa  than  that  always 
eauaed  by  a  swarm  of  locusts.  So  well  did  the 
people  of  Egypt  know  what  these  creatures  eflfected, 
that,  when  their  coming  was  threatened,  Pharaoh's 
eervMits  at  once  remonstrated.  In  the  present  day 
locuats  suddenly  appear  in  the  cultivated  land, 
coming  from  the  desert  in  aoolumu  of  great  length. 
They  fly  rapidly  across  the  oauntry,  darkening  the 
air  with  their  compact  ranks,  which  an  undis- 
torbed  by  the  constant  attacks  of  kites,  crows,  and 
vultures,  and  making  a  strange  whizzing  somid 
like  that  of  fire,  or  many  distant  wheeb.  Where 
they  alight  they  devour  e\'ery  green  thing,  even 
stripping  the  trees  of  their  Inves.  Hewaida  are 
oflered  for  their  destructton,  but  no  labor  can 
smously  reduce  their  numbers.  Soon  they  con- 
tinue their  coiUM,  and  diga|ipear  gradually  in  a 
ihort  time,  leaving  the  pktoe  where  they  have  been 
a  desert.  We  speak  from  recollection,  but  we  are 
permitted  to  extract  a  careful  description  of  the 
effects  of  a  flight  of  locuats  from  &Ir.  Laus's  man- 
uscript notes.  He  writes  of  Nubia:  '*  Locusts  not 
nnfinaquently  commit  dreadful  havoc  in  this  ooun- 
irj.  In  my  second  voyage  up  the  Nile,  when  be- 
fore the  village  of  Booatao,  a  little  above  Ibraem, 
many  kKusts  pitched  upon  the  boat.  They  were 
kieantifiiUy  variegated,  yellow  and  blue.  In  the 
fottowing  night  a  aoutherly  wind  brought  other 
locusts,  in  immense  swarms.  Next  morning  the 
air  was  darkened  by  them,  as  by  a  heavy  M  of 
snow;  and  the  surfiioe  of  the  river  was  thickly 
soattned  over  by  those  which  had  fallen  and  were 
unable  to  rise  again.  Great  numbers  came  upon 
and  within  the  boat,  and  alighted  upon  our 
pecsons.  They  were  difierent  from  those  of  the 
preceding  day;  being  of  a  bright  yeUow  color, 
with  brown  maiks.  The  desolation  they  made  was 
oreadfnl.  In  four  hours  a  field  of  young  durah 
[millet]  was  cropped  to  the  grouud.  In  another 
field  of  durah  more  advanced  only  the  stalks  were 
left.  Nowhere  was  there  space  on  the  ground  to 
set  the  foot  without  treading  on  many.  A  field 
of  cotton-plants  was  quite  stripped.  Even  the 
ansrias  akuig  the  banks  were  made  bare,  and  palm- 
treea  were  stripped  of  the  firuit  and  leavea.  Ijoat 
night  we  heard  the  creaking  of  the  s4kiyehs  [water- 
wheels],  and  the  singing  of  women  driving  the 
sows  which  turned  them :  to-day  not  one  s&yeh 
was  in  motion,  and  the  women  were  gohig  about 
howling,  and  vainly  attempting  to  frighten  away 
the  locusts.  On  the  preceding  day  I  had  preserved 
two  of  the  more  beautiful  kind  of  these  ereaturea 
aith  a  aolution  of  arsenic:  on  the  next  day  some 
if  the  other  kwusts  ate  them  almoat  entirely, 
iWiaoQed  ss  they  were,  unseen  by  me  till  they  had 
leariy  finiahed  their  meaL  On  the  third  day  they 
mre  less  numerous,  and  gradually  disappeared. 
iMoats  are  saten  by  moat  of  the  Bedawees  of 
Assbla,  and  by  some  of  the  Nubiana.  We  ate  a 
bw,  dwsssd  in  the  most  approved  manner,  being 
Mjpfsd  of  the  kgs,  whigs,  and  head,  and  fried  in 
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batter.  They  had  a  flavor  somewhat  like  that  of 
the  woodcock,  owing  to  their  food.  The  Arabs 
preserve  them  as  a  common  article  of  provision  by 
parboiling  them  in  salt  and  water,  and  then  dry- 
ing them  in  the  sun." 

The  parallel  passages  in  the  pir>phecy  of  Josi 
form  a  remarkable  commentaiy  on  the  description 
of  the  plague  in  Exodus,  and  a  few  must  be  here 
quoted,  for  they  describe  with  wonderful  exactness 
and  vigor  the  devastations  of  a  swarm  of  locusts. 
"  Blow  ye  the  trumpet  in  Zion,  and  sound  an 
alarm  in  my  holy  mountain:  let  all  the  inhabitants 
of  the  land  tremble:  for  the  day  of  the  Loan 
Cometh,  for  [it  is]  nigh  at  hand ;  a  day  of  darkness 
and  of  gloominess,  a  day  of  clouds  and  of  thiek 
darkness,  as  the  morning  spread  upon  the  moun- 
tains: a  great  people  and  a  strong;  there  hath  not 
been  ever  the  like,  neither  shall  he  any  more  after 
it,  [even]  to  the  years  of  many  generations.  A 
fire  devoureth  before  them;  and  behind  them  a 
flame  bumeth:  the  hiud  [is]  as  the  garden  of 
Eden  before  them,  and  behind,  a  des(>Iate  wilder- 
ness; yea,  and  nothing  shall  escape  them.  The 
appearance  of  them  [is]  as  the  appearance  of  hoxses ; 
and  as  horsemen,  so  shall  they  run.  Like  the 
noise  of  chariots  on  the  tops  of  the  mountains  shall 
they  leap,  like  the  noise  of  a  flame  of  fire  that  de- 
voureth the  stubble,  as  a  strong  people  set  in  battle 

srray They  shall  run  like  mighty 

men ;  they  shall  climb  the  wall  like  men  of  wai; 
and  they  shall  march  every  one  on  his  ways,  snd 

they  shall  not  break  their  ranks 

The  earth  shall  quake  before  them;  the  heavens 
shall  tremble:  the  sim  and  the  moon  shall  be 
dark,  and  the  stars  shall  withdraw  their  shining  ** 
(u.  1-5,  7,  10;  see  also  6,  8,  9,  11-85;  Rev.  ii. 
1-12).  Here,  and  probably  also  in  the  parallel 
passsge  of  Rev.,  locusts  are  taken  as  a  type  of  a 
destroying  army  or  horde,  since  they  are  mora  ter- 
rible ui  the  devastation  they  cause  than  any  oCher 
creatures. 

9.  7%e  Plague  of  Darkneu.  —  After  the  pbgue 
of  locusts  we  read  at  once  of  a  fresh  judgment 
"  And  the  Lord  said  unto  Moses,  Stretch  out  thine 
hand  towsid  heaven,  that  there  be  darkness  over 
the  Lmd  of  Egypt,  that  [one]  may  feel  darkness. 
And  Moses  stretched  forth  hii  hand  toward  heaven; 
and  there  was  a  thick  darkness  in  all  the  Und  of 
F^ypt  tiiree  days :  they  saw  not  one  another,  neithei 
rose  any  from  his  place  for  three  days:  but  all  the 
children  of  Israel  had  light  in  their  dwellings.** 
Pharaoh  then  gave  the  Israelites  leave  to  go  if  only 
they  left  their  catUe,  but  when  Moses  required  ths' 
they  should  take  these  also,  he  again  refused  (x.  91- 
29).  The  expression  we  have  rendered,  *(that  [one] 
may  feel  darkness,**  according  to  the  A.  V.  in  the 
margin,  where  in  the  text  the  freer  translatifon 
"  darkness  [which]  may  be  felt  **  is  given,  has  oc- 
casioned much  difficulty.  The  LXX.  and  Vulg. 
give  this  rendering,  and  the  modems  generally  fol- 
low them.  It  has  been  proposed  to  read  **  and  they 
shall  grope  in  darkness,*'  by  a  slight  change  of  ren- 
dering and  the  supposition  that  the  particle  9  ^ 
understood  (Kalisch,  Comm,  on  Ex,  p.  171).  h  is 
unreasonable  to  argue  that  the  forcible  worda  of  the 
A.  V.  are  too  stn>ng  for  bemitic  phraaeofogy.  The 
difficulty  is,  however,  rather  to  be  solved  by  a  eon« 
sideration  of  the  nature  of  the  plague.  It  haa  beso 
illustrated  by  reference  to  the  Saraoom  and  the  bd 
wind  of  the  Kham^sfon.  The  former  is  a  sand- 
storm which  occurs  in  the  desert,  seldom  batingi. 
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iccording  to  Mr.  T^Ane,  more  than  a  quarter  of  an 
hour  or  twenty  minutes  (Mod.  Eg.  5th  ed.  p.  2); 
but  for  the  time  often  causing^  the  darkness  of  twi- 
light, and  afibcting  man  and  beast.  Mrs.  Poole,  on 
Mr.  Lane's  authority,  has  described  the  Samoom  as 
follows:  *'  The  <  Samoom,'  which  is  a  very  Tiolent, 
h«it,  and  almost  sufibeating  wind,  is  of  more  rare 
occurrence  than  the  Kham&seen  winds,  and  of 
shorter  duration :  its  continuance  being  more  brief 
in  proportion  to  the  intensity  of  its  parching  heat, 
and  the  impetuosity  of  its  ooune.  Its  direction  is 
generally  from  the  southeast,  or  south- southeast. 
It  is  commonly  preceded  by  a  fearful  calm.  As  it 
a|>proacbes,  the  atmosphere  assumes  a  yellowish 
hue,  tinged  with  red ;  the  sun  appears  of  a  deep 
blood  color,  and  gradually  becomes  ^ite  concealed 
before  the  hot  blast  is  felt  in  its  f^ill  violence.  The 
sand  and  dust  raised  by  the  wind  add  to  the  gloom, 
and  increase  the  painful  efibcts  of  the  heat  and 
rarity  of  the  ah*.  Respiration  becomes  uneasy,  per- 
spiration seems  to  be  entirely  stopped ;  the  tongue 
Is  dry,  the  skin  parched,  and  a  prickling  sensation 
is  experienced,  as  if  caused  by  electric  sparks.  It 
Is  sometimes  impossible  for  a  person  to  remain  erect, 
on  account  of  the  force  of  the  wind ;  and  the  sand 
and  dust  oblige  all  who  are  exposed  to  it  to  keep 
their  eyes  dosed.  It  Is,  however,  most  distresshig 
when  it  overtakes  travellers  in  the  desert.  My 
brother  encountered  at  Koos,  in  Upper  Egypt,  a 
samoom  which  was  said  to  be  one  of  the  most 
violent  ever  witnessed.  It  lasted  less  than  half  an 
hour,  and  a  very  riolent  samoom  seldom  continues 
k>nger.  My  brother  is  of  opinion  that,  although  it 
Is  extremely  distressing,  it  can  never  pro%'e  fatal, 
unless  to  persons  already  brought  almost  to  the 
pdnt  of  death  by  disease,  &(igue,  thirst,  or  some 
other  cause.  The  poor  camel  seems  to  suffer  from 
it  equally  with  his  master:  and  will  often  lie  down 
with  his  back  to  the  wind,  close  his  eyes,  stretch 
out  his  k>ng  neck  upon  the  ground,  and  so  remain 
until  the  storm  has  passed  over  *'  (Enylishtpoman 
in  Egypt^  i.  96.  97).  The  hot  wind  of  the  Kha- 
m&seen  usually  blows  for  three  days  and  nights, 
and  carries  so  much  sand  with  it,  that  it  produces 
the  appearance  of  a  yellow  fog.  It  thus  resembles 
xhe  Samoom,  though  for  less  powerful  and  far  less 
distressing  in  its  effects.  It  is  not  known  to  cause 
actual  darkness ;  at  least  the  writer's  residence  in 
^^ypt  afibrded  no  example  either  on  experience  or 
faMUvay  eridence.  By  a  oonflision  of  the  Samoom 
and  the  Khamibeen  wind  it  has  even  been  supposed 
that  a  Samoom  in  its  utmost  violence  usually  lasts 
three  days  (Kalisch,  Com.  Ex.  p.  170),  but  this  is 
an  error.  The  plague  may,  however,  have  been  an 
extremely  severe  sandstorm,  miraculous  in  Its  vio- 
lence and  its  duration,  for  the  length  of  three  days 
does  not  make  it  natural,  since  the  severe  storms 
are  always  viery  brief.  Perhaps  the  three  days  was 
the  Imit,  as  about  the  longest  period  that  the  peo- 
ple oould  exist  without  learing  their  houses.  It  has 
been  supposed  that  this  phigue  rather  caused  a  su- 
pernatural tenx>r  than  actual  suffering  and  loss,  but 
this  is  by  no  means  certain.  The  impossibility  of 
noving  about,  and  the  natural  fear  of  darkness 
«hich  afibcts  beasts  and  birds  as  well  as  men,  as  In 
a  total  eclipse,  would  have  caused  suffering,  and  If 
the  plague  were  a  sandstorm  of  unequaled  severity, 
H  would  have  produced  the  conditions  of  fever  hy 
\\m  parching  heat,  besides  causinj;  much  distress  of 
other  kinds.  An  evidence  in  fiitvor  of  the  whdly 
jupernatural  character  of  this  plague  Is  its  preced- 
ing the  last  judgment  of  all,  the  death  of  the  fifii- 
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bom,  as  though  it  were  a  terrihle  foi«shadow1nf(  ei 
that  great  calamity. 

10.  Tht  Death  of  the  PvtAom,  —  Before  the 
tenth  plague  Mos«<  went  to  warn  Pharaoh.  "  And 
Moses  said,  Thus  saith  the  Lord,  About  midnighi 
will  I  go  out  into  the  midst  of  Egypt:  and  all  the 
firstborn  in  the  hmd  of  Egypt  £ab  die,  from  the 
firstborn  of  Pharaoh  that  sitteth  upon  his  thronr, 
even  unto  the  firstborn  of  the  maidservant  that  [is] 
behind  the  mill;  and  all  the  fiistbom  of  beaiita. 
And  there  shall  be  a  great  cry  throughout  aD  ihe 
land  of  Egypt,  such  as  there  was  none  like  it,  nor 
shall  be  like  it  any  more.**  He  then  foreCcDs  that 
Pharaoh's  servants  would  pray  him*  to  go  tbith. 
Positive  as  is  this  declaration,  it  seems  to  lusve  beer 
a  conditional  warning,  Ibr  we  read,  ^*  And  he  went 
out  from  Pharaoh  in  heat  of  anger,'*  and  it  Is  added, 
that  God  said  that  Pharaoh  would  not  hearken  to 
Moses,  and  that  the  king  of  Eg^pt  stiD  refused  to 
let  Israel  go  fxi.  4-10).  Tbe  Passover  was  then 
instituted,  and  the  bouses  of  the  Israelites  sprinkled 
with  the  blood  of  the  victims  llie  firstborn  of  the 
Egyptians  ^vere  smitten  at  midnight,  as  Mosee  had 
forewarned  Pharaoh.  **  And  Pharaoh  roee  up  in 
the  night,  he.  and  aH  his  servants,  and  all  the 
I^'ptians;  and  there  was  a  great  cry  in  Egypt; 
for  [there  was]  not  a  house  where  [there  was]  not 
one  dead*'  (xii.  80).  llie  clearly  miraculous  na- 
ture of  this  phigue,  in  its  severity,  its  fidlinir  upon 
man  and  beast,  and  the  singling  out  of  the  first- 
born, puts  it  wholly  beyond  comparison  with  any 
natural  pestilence,  even  the  severest  recorded  in  his- 
tory, whether  of  the  peculiar  Egyptian  Plague,  or 
other  like  epidemics.  The  Bible  affords  a  parallel 
in  the  smiting  of  Sennadierib's  amy,  and  still 
more  closely  In  some  of  the  punishmenta  of  mur- 
murers  in  the  wilderness.  The  prevailing  customs 
of  Egypt  furnished  a  curious  illustration  of  the  nar- 
rative of  this  phigue  to  the  writer.  "  It  is  well 
known  that  many  ancient  E^^*ptian  customs  are 
yet  observed.  Among  these  one  of  the  most  prom- 
inent is  the  wailing  for  the  dead  by  the  women  of 
the  household,  as  well  as  those  hired  to  mourn.  In 
the  great  eholera  of  1848  I  was  at  Cairo,  lliis 
pestilence,  as  we  all  know,  finequently  follows  the 
course  of  rivers.  1'hus,  on  that  occasion,  it  aa- 
oended  the  Nile  and  showed  itself  in  great  atrength 
at  BoolAk,  the  port  of  Cairo,  distant  fhnu  the  dty 
a  mile  and  a  half  to  the  westward.  For  seme  days 
it  did  not  traverse  this  space.  Every  evening  at 
smiset,  it  was  our  custom  to  go  up  to  the  terrace 
on  the  roof  of  our  house.  There,  in  that  eabn, 
still  time,  I  heard  each  night  the  wail  of  the 
of  BooUk  for  their  dead  borne  abng  in  a  great 
of  sound  a  distance  of  two  miles,  the  lamentati<m  of  a 
city  stricken  with  pestilence.  So, when  the  Irctbcm 
were  smitten,  *  there  was  a  great  cry  in  Egypu* ' 

The  history  of  the  ten  plagues  strictly  ends  with 
the  death  of  the  firstborn.  The  pursuit  and  the 
passage  of  the  Red  Sea  are  discussed  daewbcie. 
[Exodus,  the;  Rkd  Sba,  Passagk  op.]  Here 
it  is  only  necessary  to  notice  that  with  the  eveDl 
last  mentioned  the  rental  of  the  wonders  wrought 
in  Egypt  concludes,  and  the  history  of  Isrsel  as  a 
separate  people  begins. 

Having  examined  the  narratiTe  of  the  ten  plagoea 
we  can  now  speak  of  their  general  diaracter. 

In  the  first  ph»e,  we  bive  constantly  kept  ii 
view  the  arguments  of  those  who  bold  that  flu 
plagues  were  not  miraculous,  and,  while  MBtj  nd- 
mltting  all  the  iHostration  that  the  physSeal  nisloij 
of  Egyf t  baa  sllbrded  us,  both  in  our  own  ohMiw 
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Uqo  and  the  obiernition  of  others,  we  have  found 
BO  roMon  for  the  natunlistio  view  iu  a  single  iii- 
itanoe,  while  in  many  inataDees  the  iUugtrations 
from  known  pbeoomtna  have  been  ao  difforent  as 
to  bring  out  the  miraeiilous  deuient  in  the  narra- 
tive with  the  greatest  force,  and  in  every  case  that 
clement  has  been  necessary,  unless  the  narrative  be 
deprived  of  its  rights  as  historical  evidence.  Yet 
more,  we  have  found  that  the  advocates  of  a  natu- 
rsHstic  explanation  have  been  forced  by  their  bias 
into  a  distortion  and  exaggeration  of  natural  phe- 
nomena in  their  endeavor  to  find  bi  them  an  expla- 
nation of  the  wonders  recorded  in  the  Bible. 

In  the  examination  we  have  made  it  will  have 
been  seen  that  the  Biblical  narrative  has  been 
Blustevted  by  reference  to  the  phenomena  of  Egypt 
and  the  manners  of  the  inhabitants,  and  tiiat, 
throughout,  its  accuracy  in  minute  particulars  has 
been  remaricaUy  shown,  to  a  degree  that  is  su£S- 
eient  of  itself  to  prove  its  historical  truth.  This 
In  a  narrative  of  wonders  is  of  no  small  impor- 
tance. 

Respecting  the  character  of  the  plagues,  they 
were  evidenUy  nearly  all  miraculous  in  time  of 
occurrence  and  degree  rather  than  essentially,  in 
sooordanoe  with  &  theory  that  God  generally 
emjdoys  natmial  means  in  produdng  miraculous 
efibcts.  They  seem  to  have  been  sent  as  a  series 
of  warnings,  each  being  somewhat  more  severe  than 
its  predecessor,  to  which  we  see  an  analogy  in  the 
warnings  which  tlie  providential  government  of  the 
world  often  puts  before  the  sinner.  The  first 
plague  oomipted  the  sweet  water  of  the  Nile  and 
slew  the  fish.  The  second  filled  the  land  with 
frogs,  which  corrupted  the  whole  country.  The 
third  covsred  man  and  beast  with  vermin  or  other 
annoying  insects.  The  fourth  was  of  the  same 
lund  and  probably  a  yet  severer  judgment.  With 
the  fifth  plague,  the  murrain  of  beasts,  a  loss  of 
property  began.  The  sixth,  the  plague  of  boik, 
was  worse  than  the  earlier  plagues  that  had  affected 
man  and  beast.  The  seventh  plague,  that  of  hail, 
exceeded  those  that  went  before  it,  since  it  de 
ttroyed  everything  in  the  field,  man  and  beast  and 
herb.  The  eighth  plague  was  evidently  still  more 
grievous,  since  the  devastation  by  locusts  must 
have  been  £sr  more  thorough  than  that  by  the  hail, 
and  since  at  that  time  no  greater  calamity  of  the 
kind  could  have  happened  than  the  destruction  of 
all  remaining  v^etable  food.  The  ninth  plague 
we  do  not  sufficiently  understand  to  be  sure  &at 
It  exceeded  thu  in  actual  ii^uvy*  but  it  is  clear 
firom  the  narrative  that  it  must  have  caused  great 
terrw.  The  last  plague  is  the  only  one  that  was 
general  in  the  destruction  of  human  life,  for  the 
eflfects  of  the  hail  cannot  have  been  comparable  to 
those  it  produced,  and  it  completes  the  climax, 
unless  indeed  it  be  held  that  the  passage  of  the 
Red  Sea  waa  the  crowning  point  of  the  whole 
aerisa  of  wonders,  rather  than  a  aeparate  miracle. 
In  thia  case  ita  magnitude,  aa  publicly  destroying 
the  king  and  his  whole  army,  might  even  surpass 
that  oi  the  tenth  plague. 

Hie  gradual  increase  in  severity  of  the  plagues 
is  perhaps  the  best  key  to  their  meaning.  Tliey 
seam  to  have  been  aent  aa  waminga  to  the  op* 
preaaor,  to  afibrd  him  a  meana  of  aeSng  God*a  wiU 
and  an  opportunity  of  repenting  before  E^g;ypt  waa 
rained.  It  is  true  that  the  haidemng  of  Pharaoh's 
heart  is  a  mystery  which  St.  Paul  leaves  unex- 
pbdaed,  answering  the  otgector,  ^  Nay  but,  0  man, 
«^  art  thon  that  rspliest  against  God?"  (Bom. 
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IX.  90).  Yet  the  Apostle  is  aigning  that  we  have 
no  right  to  question  God's  righteousness  for  not 
having  mercy  on  all^  and  speaks  of  his  long-suflfer- 
ing  towards  the  wicked.  The  lesson  that  Pha- 
raoh's career  teaches  us  seems  to  be,  that  there  ara 
men  whom  the  most  signal  judgments  do  not  afl^t 
so  as  to  cause  any  lasting  repentance.  In  this  re- 
spect the  after-history  of  tiie  Jewish  people  is  a  com- 
mentary upon  that  of  their  oppressor.      R.  S.  P. 

*  In  studying  the  ten  plagues  of  Egypt  two 
points  must  be  kept  diitinctiy  in  view:  (1)  their 
reality,  and  (2)  their  judicial  character.  Were 
these  plagues  actual  occurrences?  Were  they 
divine  judgments  ?  Ewald,  who  admita  a  general 
foundation  of  &ct  for  the  atory  aa  given  jn  Exodus, 
nevertheleaa  regards  it  as  the  growth  of  successive 
traditions,  finally  redacted  many  centuriea  after 
the  event  **  Everything  in  thia  story  is  on  a 
coherent  and  sublime  plan,  is  grand  and  instraei- 
ive,  excites  and  satisfies  the  mind.  It  is  like  a 
divine  drama,  exhibited  on  earth  in  the  midst  of 
real  history;  to  be  regarded  in  this  light,  and  to 
be  treasured  aocorrlingly.  Not  that  we  hereby 
assert,  that  this  story  does  not  on  the  whole  ex* 
hibit  the  essence  of  the  event  as  it  actunlly  hap- 
pened. For  the  sequel  of  the  narrative  shows  that 
Pharaoh  did  not  voluntarily  allow  the  people  to 
go;  and  we  cataiot  form  too  exalted  an  idea  of 
Moses.  But  we  do  insist  that  the  story  as  it  now 
is  cannot  have  been  drawn  up  before  the  era  a 
the  great  Prophets"  {History  of  Israel^  Marti 
neau's  trans.,  i.  488).  In  answer  to  this  theory 
of  a  late  composition  of  the  story,  Mr.  Poole 
(st</»*a)  has  aptly  remarked  that  the  minute  aocn- 
racy  of  the  Biblical  narrative  in  its  references  to 
Egypt  is  a  signal  proof  of  its  historical  trutii. 
Admitting  the  general  analogy  of  the  {Jagues  with 
the  phenomena  of  the  country,  the  knowledge  of 
the  physical  features  of  Egypt,  its  soil,  climate,  pro- 
ductions, natural  history,  and  meteorology,  which 
the  author  of  this  narrative  exhibits,  is  such  as 
could  have  been  gained  only  by  a  po'sonal  resi- 
dence ui  Egypt,  and  argues  a  personal  obs^ration 
of  the  events  described.  Moreover  this  narrative 
occurs  in  a  book  which  exhibits  throughout  the 
personal  fiimiliarity  of  its  author  with  the  customs 
of  Egypt,  religious,  social,  and  domestic,  with  its 
cities  and  forta,  its  laws  and  institutions,  its  super- 
stitions and  modes  of  worship,  its  arts  and  manu- 
factures; and  this  knowledge,  revealing  itself  in  a 
merely  incidental  way,  is  so  much  the  stronger 
eridence  of  the  genuineness  and  authenticity  of 
the  account  given  by  Moses. 

But  Ewald's  theory  finds  also  a  positive  reftitft* 
tion  in  the  institution  of  the  Passover.  He  him 
self  traces  this  observance  back  to  the  time  of 
Joshua.  "About  this  time,  nuny  customs  cer- 
tainly first  received  proper  Ib^  sanction,  which, 
though  closely  connected  with  the  existing  religion, 
poss^sed  more  popular  importance  for  the  fuUy 
established  community;  as  the  Feast  of  the  Pass- 
over, in  commemoration  of  the  deliverance  out  of 
Egypt;  and  circumcision,  as  marking  every  malt 
member  of  the  community.  Not  without  reason 
doea  the  earlieat  narrator  make  Gilgal  the  acene  of 
the  first  general  circumcision,  and  likewise  of  the 
first  PSaa^rer.  At  Gilgal  near  the  Jordan,  doubt- 
less, many  in  atill  Later  daya  k>ved  to  keep  the 
Passover;  being  more  forcibly  reminded  by  the 
sight  of  the  Joidan  of  the  triumphant  entry  into 
cSoaan,  of  the  previous  adventures  in  the  dessrt, 
and  of  the  deli^wance  out  of  £^pt**  (£wiild« 
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BkL  of  Ttrntk,  ii.  84).  Thtu  EwiJd  diftinctly 
Admita  that,  u  far  back  as  the  time  of  Joshua, 
the  Passover  was  observed,  to  commemorate  the 
deliverance  out  of  Kgypt  The  Passover  is  a 
perpetual  witness  for  the  Exodus.  But  Uie  Pass- 
over contains  features  so  unnatural,  so  remote 
in  themselves  from  mere  imagination  or  invention, 
tltat  one  cannot  conceive  of  their  origin  except  in 
some  fact  of  actual  occurrence.  Tliis  is  true  espe- 
eially  of  the  time  and  maimer  of  killing  the  lamb, 
and  the  sprinkling  of  the  blood  on  the  aide  posts 
and  the  upper  door-post  of  the  houses.  As  the 
observance  itself  witnesses  for  the  departure  out 
of  Kffypt,  so  do  these  unique  features  of  it  witness 
for  the  facts  which  are  recorded  as  having  attended 
its  own  institution.  But  the  tenth  decisive  plague 
was  only  the  culmination  of  a  series,  and  the  whole 
narrative  must  stand  or  fall  together.  The  plagues 
were  actual  occurrences. 

Were  they  also  divine  Judgments?  Upon  this 
point  Ewald  again  says  (vol.  i.  p.  484),  "  Among 
the  ten  plagues  by  which  Pharaoh  is  ultimately 
eoerced  into  compliance,  eight  are  nothing  more 
than  extraordinary  calamities  of  such  a  kind  as 
may  occur  in  any  country,  but  most  frequently 
and  easily  in  the  swampy  northern  portion  of 
Egypt  (only  that,  in  connection  with  this  history, 
they  are  to  t>e  viewed  in  that  terrible  light  in  which 
the  locusts  are  regarded  by  Joel),  and  are  arranged 
in  an  appropriate  advance  in  severity :  frogs  out  of 
the  water,  mosquitoes  as  if  swarming  from  the 
dust,  dogflies,  murrain  among  the  caUle,  a  kind 
of  bkuus,  hail,  locusts,  darkness  ....  The 
whole  constitutes  a  very  Egyptian  picture,  indeed 
more  so  than  the  separate  details;  in  no  nation 
was  the  observation  and  the  fear  of  extraordinaiy 
atmospheric  and  other  natural  phenomena  so  eariy 
and  careAilly  developed  as  in  Egypt.  The  Egyp- 
tians are  beaten  by  the  true  G(^  in  and  through 
their  own  faith  —  that  is  the  fundamental  thcMight 
of  the  whole."  Now  it  is  this  fundamental  thought, 
sustained  by  certain  special  features  of  phenomena 
in  other  respects  natural,  that  gives  to  these  calam- 
ities the  character  of  divine  judgments.  They 
came  in  rapid  succession,  apparently  at  unusutU 
seasons,  and  all  point  toward  one  end.  They  come 
and  go  at  the  word  or  prayer  of  Moses,  and  are 
sven  announced  by  him  beforehand  in  terms  of 
warning.  At  first  they  are  feebly  imitated  or 
simulated  by  the  magicians,  but  their  resources 
lOon  come  to  an  endt.  In  several  instances  the 
Israelites  are  exempted  ftoro  the  pbgue  that  smites 
urerything  around  them.  These  peculiarities  can- 
'.ot  be  accounted  for  by  the  operation  of  natural 
Auses :  and,  **  where  natural  power  is  pushed  be- 
yond natural  limits,  the  event  is  just  as  miracu- 
ons  as  where  the  power  is  wholly  unknown  to 
nature."  The  manifestation  of  supernatural  power 
within  the  sphere  of  phenomena  peculiar  to  Egypt 
was  the  more  impressive  as  a  proof  that  the  God 
of  the  .Hebrews  had  supreme  dominion  over  all 
natural  and  spiritual  powers  in  Egypt  also.  This 
Phanoh  himself  at  last  acknowledged. 

•  An  entiTely  different  word  In  Hebraw  (though 
Idsntlcal  Id  Bnglish)  fkom  the  name  of  ttie  son  of 
Adam,  which  Is  Oebel, 

)  For  instance,  frum  the  mountidn  between  ZA- 
4amy  and  Baatbee,  half  an  hour  past  the  Bomaa 


e  *  Tor  the  dtnation  of  **  the  plain  of  Ono  *^  see 
loMDSon*s  Pkys.  Oecgr.  of  fUuft'fM,  pp.  118, 126.  It 
taa  Bo  dottbt  near  Lod  m  Ltdba.  H. 
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The  hardening  of  his  heart  was  doe  to  bit  9wn 
wdlfVilness.  He  is  said  agun  and  again  to  han 
hardened  it;  and  the  divine  agency  in  that  resnlf 
was  simply  that  of  multiplying  i^ipeals  and  won 
den  fitted  to  convert  him,  though  it  was  fbreseen 
that  he  would  resist  them  all.  Tlie  Hebrew  Scrip- 
tures, overlooking  secondary  agendea,  ascribe  to 
Jehovah  whatever  He  In  any  wise  cansea  or  waSta 
to  come  to  pass.  J.  P.  T. 

PLAINS.  This  one  term  does  duty  in  the 
Authorized  Version  for  no  less  than  seven  dlstinet 
Hebrew  words,  each  of  which  had  its  own  inde- 
pendent and  individual  meaning,  and  eonld  nol 
be  —  at  least  m  not  — interchanged  with  any  cthar; 
some  of  them  are  proper  names  exehuively  a^ 
tached  to  one  spot,  and  one  has  not  the  mMniag 
of  pUun  at  all. 

1.  Abil*»  (v3M).     This  word  perhapa  anawen 

more  neariy  to  our  word  "meadow"  than  any 
other,  its  root  having,  according  to  Gesenlos,  thie 
force  of  moisture  like  that  of  grass.  It  oocon 
in  the  names  of  Abel-maim,  Abbl-meholah« 
ABEii-SHrmM,  and  is  rendered  "  plain  '*  in  Judg. 
xi.  33,  "  plain  of  vineyards.*' 

2.  BUc*dh  (n^r?2l).  From  a  root  signifying 
"  to  cleave  or  rend  "  (Geaen.  Thei.  p.  232;  Flint, 
HfMdwb.  i.  212).  Fortunately  we  are  abto  to 
identify  the  most  remarkable  of  the  BihaJU  of  the 
Bible,  and  thus  to  ascertain  the  force  of  the  term. 
The  great  Plam  or  Valley  of  Ccele -Syria,  the 
"hollow  Und"  of  the  Greeks,  which  separatee 
the  two  ranges  of  Ijebanon  and  Antiiebanon,  m  tho 
most  remarkable  of  them  all.  It  is  called  in  the 
Bible  the  Bika'ath  Aven  (Am.  i.  5),  and  also 
probably  the  Bika*ath  Lebanon  (Josh.  xi.  17,  zii. 
7)  and  Bika'ath-lCispeh  (xi.  8),  and  is  still  known 
throughout  Syria  by  its  old  name,  as  el-Bdbd'a, 
or  At^  d-BehVa.  ^  A  bng  valley,  though  broad,** 
says  Dr.  Pusey  (Comment  on  Am.  i.  6),  "if  sbbd 
from  a  height  looks  like  a  cleft;  **  and  this  ii 
eminently  the  case  with  the  "  Valley  of  l^ebanon  ** 
when  approached  by  the  ordinary  roads  from  north 
or  sottth.^  It  is  of  great  extent,  more  than  60 
miles  lung  by  about  5  in  average  breadth,  and  the 
two  great  ranges  shut  it  In  on  dther  hand,  Lel>- 
anon  especially,  vrith  a  very  wall-like  appcaranee. 
[Lebanon.]  Not  unlike  it  in  this  eflect  Is  the 
Jordan  Valley  at  Jericho,  which  appears  to  be  onee 
mentioned  under  the  same  title  in  Deut-  xxuv.  S 
(A.  V.  "  the  Valley  of  Jericho  **).  This,  however, 
is  part  of  the  Arabah.  the  proper  name  of  the  Jor- 
dan Valley.  Besides  these  the  "  pUm  of  Megiddo  *' 
(2  Chr.  XXXV.  22;  Zech.  xil.  11,  A.  V.  "valley  ef 
M.*')  and  "the  phun  of  Ono**  (Neh.  vi.  2)  have 
not  been  identified.* 

Out  of  Palestine  we  find  denoted  by  the  word 
Bik'dh  "the  pUin  in  the  Und  of  Shbar'*  (Gen. 
xi.  2),  the  "pbdn  of  Mesopotamia'*  (Es.  liL  23, 
23,  viu.  4,  xxxtU.  1,  2),  and  the  "plain  is  titf 
province  of  Dura  **  (Dan.  iil.  1). 

BitAh  perhaps  appears,  with  other  Arable' 


^  for  Instance,  the  fknn-hoasea  wfakh  <*spaikla 
anfal  the  eternal  vesduie  of  the  Vega  of  Qranada  ** 
ars  called  eormmei,  a  term  derived  through  the  AraMc 
from  the  Hebrew  cvram,  a  vineyard,  a  rich  spot—a 
OenneL  Another  Semitle  word  natoralhwd  In  Bpala 
Is  Seville  (see  fbrther  down,  No.  6).  But 
axe  most  numerous.  For  other  examples  see 
de»  mott  upagnoli  dirivU  d$  PJrtUttf  par 
LsiydBn,188L 
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in  Spanish  m  Vega^  a  term  applied  to  well- 
ntered  valleyt,  between  hUb  (Ford.  Handbk,  wet. 
Ei.),  and  espeeialij  to  the  Vallej  of  Granada,  the 
noet  extensive  and  most  fruitful  of  tlieni  all,  of 
irhieh  the  Moon  were  aoouitomed  to  boaat  that  it 
mu  larger  and  richer  than  the  GkUtak,  the  Oaaii 
if  DanuuRQs. 

8.  Hite-Cioedr  (H^Sn).  This,  though  ap- 
plied to  a  plain,  has  not  (if  the  lexioographen  an 
\igbt)  the  foroe  of  flatnees  or  extent,  but  rather 
vrnoM  to  be  derived  from  a  root  tigntfjring  round- 
MM.  In  ite  topographical  lenie  (for  it  hu  other 
Meaning!,  lueh  as  a  coin,  a  cake,  or  flat  loaf)  it  is 
wufiued  to  the  Jordan  Vallej.  This  sense  it  bean 
a  (Sen.  xiu.  10,  11,  12,  xix.  17,  25-39;  Deut 
nxiv.  3:  2  Sam.  xviii.  23;  1  K.  vii.  46;  2  Chr. 
it.  17:  Neh.  iu.  22,  xU.  28.  The  LXX.  tnuiakte 
lA  bj  irtpix^^s  *^^  wtpioutoSf  tlie  former  of 
which  is  often  found  in  the  N.  T.,  where  the  £ug- 
Ksh  reader  is  faniiliAr  with  it  ss  "  the  region  round 
sbout."  It  must  be  confessed  that  it  U  not  easj 
lo  trace  any  connection  between  a  **  circular  form  *' 
snd  the  nature  or  aspect  of  the  Jordan  Valley,  and 
it  is  difficult  not  to  suspect  that  Ciccar  is  an 
archaic  term  which  existed  before  the  advent  of 
the  Hebrews,  and  was  afterwards  adopted  into  their 
language.     [Rkoion-bound-about.] 

4.  Ham-Mith&r  (n*)B7^n).     This  is  by  the 

lexicographers  explained  as  meaning  **  straightfor- 
ward," **  plain,"  as  if  from  the  itwt  ydsAar,  to  be 
just  or  upright;  but  this  seems  far-fetched,  and  it 
\m  more  probable  that  in  this  case  also  we  have 
sn  archaic  term  existing  from  a  pre-historic  date. 
It  occurs  in  the  Bible  in  the  foUowing  passages: 
Deut.  iii.  10,  iv.  43;  Josh.  xiii.  9, 16,  17,  21,  xx. 
B;  1  K.  XX.  23,  25;  2  Chr.  xxvi.  10;  Jer.  xlviu. 
8,  21.  In  each  of  these,  with  one  exception,  it  is 
used  for  the  district  In  the  neighborhood  of  Hesh- 
bon  and  Dibon  —  the  Belka  of  the  modem  Arabs, 
their  most  noted  pasture-ground;  a  district  which, 
from  the  seanty  descriptions  we  possess  of  it,  seems 
to  resemble  the  "  Downs  *'  of  our  own  country  in 
the  regularity  of  its  undulations,  the  exeellence  of 
Its  tuif,  and  its  fitness  for  the  growth  of  flocks. 
There  is  no  difficulty  in  recognizing  the  same  dis- 
trict in  the  statement  of  2  Chr.  xxvL  10.  It  is 
evident  from  several  circumstances  that  Ussiah 
had  been  a  great  conqueror  on  the  east  of  Jordan, 
ss  well  ss  on  the  shore  (A  the  Mediterranean  (see 
Ewald*8  remarks,  Gtichichte^  iii.  588,  fiote),  and 
be  kept  his  cattle  on  the  rich  pastries  of  Philis- 
tines on  the  one  band,  and  Ammonites  on  the 
ither.  Thus  in  all  the  passages  quoted  above  the 
word  Miahcr  seems  to  be  restricted  to  one  special 
district,  and  to  belong  to  it  as  exclusively  as  iSAe- 
ftiak  did  to  the  lowknd  of  Phllistia,  or  Arabnh 
to  the  sunken  district  of  the  Jordan  Valley.  And 
therefore  it  Is  puzzling  to  find  it  used  in  one  pas- 
isge  (1  K.  XX.  23,  25)  apparently  with  the  mere 
general  sense  of  low  land,  or  rather  flat  land,  in 
which  chariots  could  be  manceuvred  —  as  opposed 
'o  uneven  moonteinous  ground.  There  is  some 
reason  to  believe  that  the  scene  of  the  battle  in 
question  was  on  the  east  side  of  the  Sea  of  Gen- 
Ksaret  in  the  pbiin  of  Javkm;  but  this  is  no 
Rplanation  of  the  diflBculty,  because  we  are  not 
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warranted  in  extending  the  Afithw  ftirther  thaa 
the  mountains  which  bounded  it  on  the  north,  aoi 
where  the  districts  began  which  bore,  like  it,  theh 
own  distinctive  names  of  Gilead,  Bashan,  Argob, 
(Solan,  Hauran,  etc  Perhaps  the  most  feasible 
explanation  is  that  the  word  was  used  by  the 
Syrians  of  Damascus  without  any  knowledge  of  its 
strict  signification,  in  the  same  manner  indeed  that 
it  was  employed  in  the  later  Syro-Chaldee  dialeet, 
in  which  methra  is  the  fiivorite  term  to  express 
several  natural  features  which  in  the  older  and 
stricter  bmguage  were  denominated  each  by  its  own 
speeial  name. 

5.  ffa-ArMk  (n^^SH).  This  again  had 
an  absolutely  definite  meaning — being  restricted 
to  the  valley  of  the  Jordan,  and  to  its  continuatioo 
south  of  the  Dead  Sea.  [See  Arabah,  vol.  i.  pp. 
133, 134;  and  for  a  description  of  the  tuspect  of  the 
region,  PALKsrriNB,  voL  iii.  pp.  2298,  2299.]  No 
doubt  the  Arabah  was  the  most  remarkable  plain 
of  the  Holy  Land  —  but  to  render  it  by  so  genend 
and  common  a  term  (as  our  translators  have  done 
in  the  miyority  of  cases)  is  materially  to  diminish 
its  force  and  significance  in  the  narrative.  This  is 
equally  the  case  with 

6.  ffa-Shefgldk  (nboq^n),  the  invariabit 
designation  of  the  depressed,  flat,  or  geutly  undu- 
lating r^on  which  intervened  between  the  high- 
lands of  Judah  and  the  Mediterranean,  and  wag 
commonly  in  possession  of  the  PhilisUnes.  [Pai^ 
KSTiMK,  p.  2296;  Sephela.]  To  the  Hebrews 
this,  and  this  only,  was  The  ShefeUh ;  and  to  have 
spoken  of  it  by  any  more  general  term  would  have 
been  as  impossible  as  for  natives  of  the  Carse  of 
Stirling  or  the  Weald  of  Kent  to  designate  them 
dififerently.  Hhejetah  has  some  dainis  of  its  own 
to  notice.  It  was  one  of  the  most  tenacious  of 
these  oki  Hebrew  terms.  It  appears  in  the  Greek 
text  and  in  the  Authorized  Version  of  the  Book 
of  Maccabees  (1  Maoc.  xii.  38),  and  is  preserved  on 
each  of  its  other  occurrences,  even  in  such  corrupt 
dialects  as  the  Samaritan  Version  of  the  Penta- 
teuch, and  the  Taigums  of  Pseudo-Jonathan,  and 
of  Babbi  Joseph.  And  although  it  would  appear 
to  be  no  fonger  known  in  its  original  seat,  it  has 
transferred  itself  to  other  comitries,  and  appears 
in  Spain  as  SevitU,  and  on  the  east  coast  of  Africa 
as  Sofala, 

7.  EUin  (I'^^S).  Our  translators  have  uni- 
formly rendered  this  word  **  pkin,"  doubtless  fol- 
lowing the  Vulgate,^  which  in  about  half  the  pae- 
sages  has  eomoaUU,  But  this  is  not  the  verdict  of 
the  majority  or  the  most  tnistworthy  of  the  ancient 
versions.  They  regard  the  word  as  meaning  sn 
^^oak"  or  **  grove  of  oaks,"  a  rendering  supported 
by  all,  or  nearly  all,  the  commentators  and  lexicog- 
raphers of  the  present  day.  It  has  the  advantage 
also  of  being  much  more  |rfcturesque,  and  throws 
a  new  light  (to  the  English  reader)  over  many  an 
incident  in  the  lives  of  the  Patriarchs  and  eariy 
heroes  of  the  BiUs.  The  passages  in  which  the 
word  occun  erroneously  translated  »*  plain,"  are  as 
follows:  Phun  of  Moreh  (Gen.  xii.  6;  Deut.  zL 
30),  Plain  of  Mamre  (Gen.  xiu.  18,  ziv.  13,  svlii. 
1),  Phun  of  Zaanaim  (Judg.  iv.  11),  Plahi  of  th< 


Jsrans,  sgsin,  probably  followml  ths  Tarsnm  or  |  to  find  a 
Jewish  aatborides,  and  Xbmj  usually  employ  the  ■  oausi 
Above  mentkiosd.    FUnt  sloos  sndsavors  ( L  90  ft). 


forh  — BDl  a 
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nUtf  (Judg.  iz.  6),  PlAin  of  Meonenlm  (iz.  37), 
Pbin  of  Tabor  (1  Sam.  x.  3) 

8.  The  Plftiu  of  Eadnekm  which  to  the  modem 
traveller  in  the  Holy  Land  forme  the  third  of  its 
three  moet  remarkable  depreniooa,  1«  deeignated  In 
the  original  bj  neither  of  the  above  terms,  but  by 
emeky  an  appellaUve  noun  ftequently  employed  in 
the  Bible  for  the  emaller  valleys  of  the  country'  — 
**  the  valley  of  Jetnel."  Perhaps  Esdraelon  may 
anciently  luive  been  considered  as  oonslsting  of  tiro 
portions;  the  Valley  of  Jesreel  the  eastern  and 
smaller,  the  FUiu  of  Megiddo  the  weilem  and  more 
extensive  of  the  two.  G. 

•  PLAINS  OF  JEBIOHO.    [Jbuicho.] 

•  PLANE-TREE,  Eccfai8.zziv.  14.  [Chbst- 
hut-Trkk.) 

PLASTER."  The  mode  of  making  plaater- 
eement  has  been  described  above.  [Mortkb.] 
Piaster  is  mentioned  thrice  in  Scripture:  1.  (Lev. 
xiv.  42,  48),  where  when  a  house  was  infected  with 
**  leprosy,*'  the  priest  was  ordered  to  take  away  the 
portion  of  infected  wall  and  re-plaster  it  (Michaelia, 
Lom  of  yfoitt,  §  211,  UL  297-305,  ed.  Smith). 
I^House;  Ijcprost.] 

2.  The  words  of  the  Law  were  ordered  to  be  ea- 
graved  on  Mount  Rlial  on  stones  which  had  I«b 
previously  coated  with  plaster  (Deut  uvii.  2,  4; 
Josh.  viii.  32).  The  process  here  mentioned  was 
probably  uf  a  simikr  kind  to  that  adopted  in  F^pl 
for  receiving  iias-relieft.  The  wall  was  first  made 
suMMtli,  and  its  intentioes,  if  necessary,  filled  up 
with  plaaier.  When  the  figures  had  been  drawn, 
and  the  stone  adjacent  cut  away  so  ss  to  leave  tliem 
in  relief,  a  coat  of  lime  whitewash  was  laid  on,  and 
bUowed  by  one  of  varnish  after  the  painting  of  the 
Igures  was  complete.  In  the  case  of  the  natural 
rock  the  process  was  nearly  the  same.  The  ground 
was  covered  with  a  thick  layer  of  fine  plaster,  con- 
listing  of  linte  and  gypsum  careAilly  smoothed  and 
polislied.  Upon  this  a  coat  of  lime  whitewash  was 
laid,  and  on  it  tlie  colors  were  painted,  and  set  by 
means  of  glue  or  wax.  The  whitewash  appears  in 
most  instances  to  have  been  made  of  shell-limestone 
not  much  burnt,  which  of  itself  is  tenacious  enough 
without  glue  or  otlier  binding  material  (Long, 
quoting  from  Beh»ni,  Kg.  AnL  ii.  49-50). 

At  Hehistun  in  Persia,  the  surface  of  the  in- 
scribed rock-tablet  was  covered  with  a  varnish  to 
preserve  it  from  weather;  but  it  seems  likely  that 
in  the  case  of  the  Kbal  tablets  the  inscription  was 
eut  while  the  pineter  was  still  moist  (La^ard,  Nm- 
0Mk,  ii.  188;  Vans,  Nin,  f  Persep,  p.  172). 

3.  It  was  probably  a  similar  coating  of  cement, 
on  which  the  fatal  letters  were  traced  by  the  mystic 
hand  '*  on  the  plaster  of  the  wall  **  of  Belshaasar's 
palace  at  Ikbbylon  (Dan.  v.  5).  We  here  obtain  an 
incidental  confirmation  of  the  Biblical  narrative. 
For  while  at  Nineveh  the  walls  are  paneled  with 
ahiinster  slabs,  at  Babyk>n,  wheie  no  such  mate- 
rial is  found,  the  builders  were  content  to  cover 
their  tiles  or  bricks  with  enamel  or  stucco,  fitly 
termed  plaster,  fit  for  receiving  ornamental  designs 
a^yard,  Nin.  and  Bab.  p.  529;  Diod.  U.  8). 
[BBICKt.]  H.  W.  P. 

•  PLATES.    [Lavbr,  2  (<l)0 


•  1.  "^^^  ch.  hnn: 

"  9,  »  ehalk^ 


cate.     1»  Is. 


1.  *1^:  nrift:  eote. 
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PLEIADES.     The  HebcMr  wotd    (.  1^% 
dimik)  ao  noderad  oeenn  in  Job  iz.  9,  zizviiL  n, 
and  Am.  v.  8.    In  toe  laat  pasnge  our  A.  V.  baa 
•«  the  se«cn  stars,**  althongh  the  Geneva  v«nio« 
translates  the  woitl  »  Pleiades  **  as  in  the  other 
cases.     In  Job  the  LXX.  has  nAciir,  the  order  of 
the  Hebrew  words  having  been  altered  [see  ORioir], 
while  in  Amos  there  is  no  trace  of  the  original, 
and  it  Is  diflSeult  to  Inuigine  what  the  trsoshiton 
had  before  them.     The  Vulgate  in  each  paasage 
has  a  difftrent  rendering:  fffodei  in  Job  Iz.  9, 
Pleiiidet  in  Job  zzzviii.  31,  and  ^rdamf  in  Am. 
V.  8.    Of  the  other  venkms  the  Pieshito-Syriae  and 
Chaldee  merely  adopt  the  Hebrew  word;  Aqoib  in 
Job  zxxviii.,  Symmachus  in  Job  xxiviii  and  Amoa, 
and  Theodotion  in  Amos  give  »  Pleiadea/'  while 
with  remarkable  inconsistency  Aqnik  in  Amos  bM 
**  Areturus.**    The  Jewish  commentators  an  do 
leas  at  variance.    R.  DavM  Kimchi  in  his  Ledoon 
says:  *«  K.  Jonsh  wrote  that  it  was  a  oolleetton  of 
stars  called  in  Arabic  Al  TkuraiySt,   And  the  who 
Kabbi  Abraham  Aben  Ezra,  of  blessed 
wrote  that  the  ancients  said  Om&k  is  seven 
and  they  are  at  the  end  of  the  oonstellation  Aiiea, 
and  those  which  are  seen  are  six.    And  he 
that  what  wss  right  in  his  eyes  was  that  it 
single  star,  and  that  a  great  one,  which  is 
the  leftctye  of  Taums;  and  CM  is  a  great  star,  the 
heart  of  the  oonstellation  Scorpio."   Chi  Job  zzzviii. 
ai,  Kimchi  continues:  <« Our  Rabbu  of  blessed 
ory  have  said  (Beracoth,  68,  2),  CimAk  hath 
cold  and  bindeth  up  the  fruits,  and  CetU  hath  grsai 
heat  and  ripeneth  the  fruits:  therefore  He  said,  *  or 
loosen  the  bands  of  CesU^*  for  it  opeiieth  the  finiita 
and  bringeth  them  finth.**    In  addition  to  the  evi- 
dence of  K.  Jonah,  who  identifies   the   Hebtenr 
dmd/i  with  the  Arabic  Al  Tkuraiyd^  we  have  the 
testimony  of  K.  Isaac  Israel,  quoted  by  Hyde  in 
his  notes  on  the  Tables  of  Ulugh  Bdgh  (pp.  dl-M, 
ed.  1665)  to  the  same  effbcL     lliat  Al  ThurmyA 
and  the  Pleiades  are  the  same  is  proved  by  & 
words  of  Aben  Ragel  (quoted  by  Hyde,  p.  88): 
"  Al  'Iliuraiyft  is  the  mansion  of  the  moon,  in  tbo 
sign  Taurus,  and  it  n  called  the  cdestial  hen  witb 
her  chickens/*     With  this  Hyde  compares  the  Fr. 
puUimevty  and  Kng.  Hen  and  chicktnt^  which  are 
old  names  for  the  same  stars :  and  Niebuhr  (Deter, 
de  VArnbU^  p.  101)  gives  as  the  result  of  his  in- 
quiry of  the  Jew  at  Sank,  "  Kimeh,  Pleiades,  qu*on 
appdle  aussi  en  AUemagne  la  poule  qui  gkmsse." 
llie  *«  Ancients,*'  whom  Aben  Eva  quotes  (on  Job 
zzzviii.  81),   evidently  understood    by  the  seven 
small  stars  at  the  end  of  the  constelhttion  Aries  the 
Pleiades,  which  are  hideed  in  the  left  shoulder  of 
the  UuU,  but  so  near  the  Kam*s  tail,  that  their 
position  might  properly  be  defined  with  reference 
to  it.     With  the  statement  that  ''  those  which  are 
seen  are  siz  *'  may  be  compared  the  words  of  DUy- 
mus  on  Homer,  tw  8i  IlXci^UWr  cit^mf  kwrk 
vdmt  iLftavphs  6  ff/38o/ier  iurr^p^  And  of  Ortd 
{FatL  iy.  170)  — 


(*  Qo«  ssptim  dM,  SBZ  SHMB  esse  solsnt** 

The  opinion  of  Aben  Eira  hinsrlf  has  been  fr»> 
quently  misrepreaented.  He  held  that  CissdA  wm 
a  single  kige  star,  Aldeboran  the  brightest  of  tin 
Hyades,  while  Cfstf  [A.  V.  "  Orion  *']  was  Anta- 
re$  the  heart  of  Scorpio.  «  When  these  rise  In  fbt 
east,**  be  continues,  ^tbe  eflbels  wfaldi  are  reeordea 
appear.*  *  He  describes  them  as  nppomie  eaeb  oCMr 
and  the  diflkrenee  in  RSg|bt  Aseeniion  beftwecn  itt 
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WMimn  and  Antares  »  u  Dearly  aa  pOMible  iwelTe 
koun.  The  belief  of  Aben  Ezra  had  probably  the 
MOM  origin  OS  the  rendering  of  the  Vulgate, 
Bpadet, 

One  other  point  is  deserving  of  notice.  The 
Rabbis,  as  quoted  by  Kimchif  attribute  to  Cimdh 
gnat  cold  and  the  property  of  checking  vegetation, 
irhila  CesH  works  the  contrary  effects.  But  the 
voids  of  R.  Isaac  Israel  on  Job  zzxviii.  31  (quoted 
by  Hyde,  p.  72),  are  just  the  reverse.  He  says, 
**  The  Stan  have  operations  in  the  ripening  of  the 
fruits,  and  such  is  the  operation  of  Cimdh.  And 
some  of  them  retard  and  deUy  the  fruits  from  ripen- 
ing, and  this  is  the  operation  of  CesU.  The  inter- 
pntation  is,  *  Wilt  thou  bind  the  fhiiu  which  the 
ooosteUation  Cimdh  ripeneth  and  openeth;  or  wilt 
thou  open  the  fruits  whioh  the  oonatellation  Ce$il 
sontracteth  and  bindeth  op?  *  **. 

On  the  whole,  then,  though  it  is  impossible  to 
Arrive  at  any  certain  conclusion.  It  appeare  that  our 
tnnslatorp  were  perfectly  Justified  in  rendering 
Cimdh  by  "Pleiades."  The  '* seven  stars'*  in 
Amos  clearly  denoted  the  same  cluster  in  the  Ian- 
jpiage  of  the  17th  century,  for  Cotgrave  in  his 
Fteach  Dictionary  gives  *«  Fleiade,  f.,  one  of  the 
9tvt»  Sinn,*' 

Hyde  maintained  that  the  Pleiades  were  again 
mentioned  in  Scripture  by  the  name  Suoeoth  Be- 
ooth.  'Hie  discussion  of  this  question  must  le 
rBserred  to  the  Article  on  that  name. 

The  etymology  of  dmdh  is  referred  to  the  Arab. 

JLe^  "  a  heap,**  aa  being  a  heap  or  cluster  of 
Iters.    The  full  Arabic  name  given  by  Gesenius  is 

l^«^l  JJifi.  '«tbe  knot  of  the  Pleiades;**  and, 

in  accordance  with  this,  most  modem  oommen 
tatora  render  Job  xxxvUi.  31,  **  Is  it  thou  that 
bindest  the  knots  of  the  Pleiades,  or  loosenest  the 
bands  of  Orion?**  Simonis  {Lex.  Htbr.)  quotes 
Um  Greenland  name  for  this  cluster  of  stare,  **  KiU 
ktkUruty  \.  e.  iteUis  coUig'itnt^"'  as  an  instance  of 
the  existence  of  the  same  idea  in  a  widely  different 
huiguage.  The  rendering  ** sweet  influences**  of 
the  A.  V.  is  a  relic  of  the  lingering  belief  in  the 
power  which  the  stars  exerted  over  human  destiny. 
llie  nian^inal  note  on  the  word  "  Pleiades  **  in  the 
Geneva  Version  is,  "  which  starres  arise  when  the 
lunne  is  in  Taurus,  which  is  the  spring  tyme,  and 
•ring  flowen,"  thus  agreeing  with  the  explanation 
}f  K.  Isaac  Israel  quoted  above. 

For  authorities,  in  addition  to  those  already  re- 
ierred  to,  see  Mich.ielis  {Sv/ipL  ad  Lex.  Heln*.  No. 
1136),  Simonis  {Ltx.  ffebr,),  and  Gcaenius  (The- 
fOurM).  W.  A.  W. 

•  PLEDOB.  The  words  so  translated  in  the  A. 

v.are  Vi3D,  n)r2r\.  tam  priny,  n^-nj. 

Ail  these,  except  the  last,  designate  something 
^iTsn  as  security  for  the  payment  of  a  debt  or  the 
fiiUlllment  of  a  promise.    The  passage   1   Sam. 

rril.  18,  where  alone  i^^*^!!  I*  rendered  pledge 
by  oar  transkton  (it  oeoors  but  once  elsewhere, 

Pkov.  xvii.  18:  H^r^S  3*19,  rendered  beeometh 
mret§j^  is  of  doubtful  import.  See  Thenitis  in  loc. 
The  practice  of  taking  pledges  for  the  payment  of 
labi,  common  fh>m  time  immemorial  throoghoot 
!iie  East  (Job  xxii.  6,  xxiv.  3,  9;  for  the  present 
M  Liutd  and  Book^  L  499^  was  regulated  in 
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the  Bfoaaie  Law  as  fbOows:  (1.)  The  creditor  waa 
not  allowed  to  enter  the  house  of  his  debtor,  in  or* 
der  to  take  a  pledge,  but  it  must  be  brought  3ut  to 
him,  Deut.  xxiv.  10,  11.  (2.)  A  bandmill  was  not 
allowed  to  be  taken  in  pledge  (Deut.  xxiv.  6),  noi 

the  raiment  (1)3^)  of  a  widow  (Deut.  xxiv.  17) 

(3.)  An  outer  garment  (HpV^  »•  J.  ^^9^' 
used  also  as  a  night-covering)  taken  in  pledge  must 
be  delivered  to  the  owner  at  sunset  (Ex.  xxii.  26 ; 
Deut  xxiv.  13).  For  allusions  to  the  disregard  ck 
these  enactments,  see  Ezek.  xviii.  7,  12, 16,  xxxiii. 
16;  Am.  ii.  8. 

One  of  the  Hebrew  words  given  above,  ^  u*1]^, 
oecura  in  the  K.  T.  hi  the  form  of  iMafi^p  (A.V. 
*< earnest'*),  2  Cor.  i.  22,  v.  6;  E^.  i.  U;  most 
probably,  however,  in  the  sense  not  simply  of  a 
pledge  of  something  to  be  bestowed  in  ftatnre,  but 
of  such  a  pledge  as,  being,  like  earnest-money,  of 
the  same  or  a  kindred  nature  with  the  ultimate  gift 
or  payment,  should  be  also  thus  a  partial  antici- 
pation of  it     [See  Ear^vkst.]     Another  cognate 

form  is  found  in  the  expression  nm^^JTI^  ^JSl 
(A.  V.  '« hostages*'),  2  K.  xiv.  14;  2  Chr,  xxv.  24, 
empbyed  to  designate  penons  given  to  be  held  ia 
pledge  for  the  performauoe  of  treaty  obligations. 

D.  S.T. 

PLOUGH.     [Agricultukb.] 

•  PLUMB-LINE.     p.WE,  Amer.  ed.] 

•  PLUMMET,  2  K.  xxviii.  13;  Is.  xxi.  18. 
[Hakdicrakt;  Line.] 

POOHB'BETH  (nnjb  [manng.oaiehing]. 
♦axcp^  [^^  ^wrpaB] ;  Alex.  ^oxtpaB^  in  Bir.| 

^eueapdBf  Alex.  ^x<¥'o^  C*^^*  ^X^'^'^'li  ^°  ^^* 
Pkochereth).  The  children  of  Pochereth  of  Z»- 
baim  were  among  the  children  of  Solomon's  ser> 
\*aiit8  who  retuined  with  Zerubbabel  (Ear.  ii.  57  { 
Neh.  vU.  59).    He  U  called  in  1  Esdr.  ▼.  34,  Phao- 

ARETH.       [ZrBAIM.] 

POETRY,  HEBREW.  The  subject  of  He- 
brew Poetry  has  been  treated  at  great  length  by 
many  writers  of  the  kst  three  centuries,  but  the 
results  of  their  speculations  have  been,  in  most  in- 
stances, in  an  inverse  ratio  to  their  length.  That 
such  would  be  the  case  might  hare  been  foretold  as 
a  natural  consequence  of  their  method  of  investiga- 
tion. In  the  16th  and  17th  centuries  the  influence 
of  cUssical  studies  upon  the  minds  of  the  learned 
was  so  great  as  to  imbue  them  with  the  belief  that 
the  writers  of  Greece  and  Rome  were  f<he  models  d 
all  excellence,  and  consequently,  when  their  learning 
and  critical  acumen  were  directed  to  the  records  of 
another  literature,  they  were  unable  to  divest  them- 
selves of  the  prqudices  of  early  education  and  hab- 
its, and  sought  for  the  same  excellences  which  they 
admired  in  their  favorite  models.  That  this  hai 
been  the  case  with  regard  to  most  of  the  Bi)ecula. 
tions  on  the  poetry  of  the  Hebrews,  and  that  the 
failure  of  those  speculations  is  mainly  due  to  this 
cause,  will  be  abundantly  manifest  to  any  one  who 
is  acquainted  with  the  literature  of  the  subject 
But  however  barren  of  results,  the  history  of  the 
various  theories  wnich  have  been  fhimed  with 
regard  to  the  external  form  of  Hebrew  poetry  is  a 
neceseary  part  of  the  present  article,  and  will  serve 
in  some  measure  as  a  warning,  to  any  who  may 
hereafter  attempt  the  solution  oif  the  problem,  what 
to  avoid.  The  attributes  which  are  oommon  to  al 
poetry,  and  which  the  poetry  of  the  Habrvwa  pn 
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HHMin  a  higher  degree  periutpe  than  the  Utentare 
of  BDj  other  people,  it  is  unneoeeitfy  Ken  to  de- 
■eribe.    But  the  points  of  oontrsft  we  so  numeroui, 
and  the  peculisjities  which  distinguish  Hebrew 
poetry  so  remarkable,  that  these  alone  require  a  full 
snd  careful  consideration.      It  is  a  phenomenon 
which  is  univenaUj  obeenred  in  the  literatures  of 
all  nations,  that  the  earliest  form  in  which  the 
thoughts  and  feelings  of  a  people  find  utterance  is 
the  poetic.    Prose  is  an  aftergrowth,  the  Tehide  of 
less  spontaneous,  because  more  formal,  expression. 
And  so  it  is  in  the  literature  of  the  Hebrews.    We 
find  in  the  sober  namti?e  which  tells  us  of  the 
fortunes  of  Cain  and  his  descendants  the  earliest 
known  specimen  of  poetry  on  record,  the  song  of 
Lamech  to  his  wives,  »« the  sword  song,*'  as  Herder 
terms  it,  supposing  it  to  oommemorete  the  disoor- 
ery  of  weapons  of  war  by  his  son  Tubal-Calu.    But 
whether  it  be  a  song  of  triumph  for  the  impunitj 
which  the  wild  old  chief  might  now  ei^y  for  his 
sun's  dlsooTery,  or  a  lament  for  some  deed  of  vio- 
lence of  his  own,  this  chant  of  l^meeh  has  of  itsdf 
an  especial  interest  as  connected  with  the  oUest  ge- 
nealogical document,  and  as  possessing  the  charac- 
teristics of  Hebrew  poetry  at  the  earliest  period 
with  which  we  are  acquainted.     Its  origin  is  ad- 
mitted hy  ICwald  to  be  pre-Mosaic,  and  its  antiq- 
uity the  most  remote.     Its  lyrical  character  is  con- 
sistent with  its  early  date,  for  lyrical  poetry  is  of 
all  forms  the  earliest,  being,  as  Ewakl  {DichL  des 
A.  B.  1  Th.  i.  §  2,  p.  11)  admirably  describes  it, 
**  the  daughter  of  the  moment,  of  swifl-rising  pow- 
erful feelings,  of  deep  stirring  and  fiery  emotions 
of  the  soul.'*     This  first  ftagment  which  has  oome 
down  to  us  possesses  thus  the  eminently  lyrical 
character  which  distinguishes  the  poetry  of  the  He* 
brew  nation  from  its  earliest  existence  to  its  decay 
and  fall.     It  has  besides  the  further  characteristic 
0^  parallelism,  to  which  reference  will  be  hereafter 
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Of  the  three  kinds  of  poetry  which  are  illustrated 
by  the  Hebrew  literature,  the  lyric  occupies  the 
foremost  place.  The  Shemitic  nations  have  noth- 
ng  approaching  to  an  qjic  poem,  and  in  proportion 
*o  this  defect  the  IjTic  element  prevailed  more 
greatly,  commencing,  as  we  have  seen,  in  the  pre- 
Mosaic  times),  flourishing  in  rude  vigor  during  the 
earlier  periods  of  the  Judges,  the  heroic  age  of  the 
Hebrews,  growing  with  the  nation's  growth  and 
strengthening  with  its  strength,  till  it  reached  its 
:iighest  excellence  in  David,  the  warriors-poet,  and 
from  thenceforth  began  slowly  to  decline.  Gnomic 
poetry  is  the  product  of  a  more  advanced  age.  It 
arises  from  the  desire  felt  by  the  poet  to  express  the 
results  of  the  accumulated  experiences  of  life  in  a 
form  of  beauty  and  permanence.  Its  thoughtful 
character  requires  for  its  development  a  time  of 
peacefulness  and  leisure;  for  it  gives  expression,  not 
Kke  the  lyric  to  the  sudden  and  impassioned  feel- 
ings of  the  moment,  but  to  calm  and  philosophic  re- 
flection. Being  less  spontaneous  in  its  origin,  its 
form  is  of  necessity  more  artificial.  The  gnomic 
poetry  of  the  Hebrews  has  not  its  measur^  flow 
disturbed  by  the  shock  of  anns  or  the  tumult  of 
•amps;  it  rises  «itently,  like  the  Temple  of  old, 
without  the  sounw  of  a  weapon,  and  Its  groundwork 
IS  the  home  life  of  the  nation.  The  poiod  during 
which  it  flourished  corresponds  to  its  domestic  and 
isttled  chuvcter.  From  the  time  of  David  on- 
wards through  the  reigns  of  the  earlier  kings,  when 
Jie  nation  was  quiet  and  at  peace,  or,  if  not  at 
at  least  so  firmly  fixed  in  its  aequirsd  teni- 


tory  that  Its  wan  w«n  no  itniggle  for  exislepo 
gnomic  poetry  blossomed  and  bare  fi-uit  We  inert 
with  it  at  inten-als  op  to  the  time  of  the  Captivity 
and,  ss  it  is  chiefly  oharscteristie  of  the  age  of  the 
monarchy,  Ewald  has  appropriately  designated  this 
era  the  *•  artificial  period  **  of  Hebrew  poetry.  From 
the  end  of  the  8th  century  b.  o.  the  decline  of  the 
nation  was  npid,  and  with  iti  gknry  departed  the 
chief  glories  of  its  literetnre.  The  poems  of  tha 
period  are  distinguished  by  a  smoothness  of  diction 
and  an  external  polish  which  betray  tokens  ef  la- 
bor and  art;  the  style  is  less  flowing  and  easy,  and, 
except  in  rare  instances,  there  ii  no  dash  of  the  an- 
cient vigor.  After  the  Osptirity  we  hare  boCUm 
but  the  poems  which  formed  part  of  the  lituiglai 
services  of  the  Temple.  Whether  dramatic  pottrjy  * 
properly  so  called,  ever  existed  among  the  Hebrewi, 
is,  to  my  the  least,  extremely  doubtfld.  In  the 
opinion  of  some  writen  the  Song  of  Songt,  in  its 
external  form,  is  a  rude  drama,  designed  for  a  sim- 
ple stage.  But  the  eridence  for  Siis  view  is  ex- 
tremely slight,  and  no  good  and  snfllcient  reaaoiia 
hare  been  adduced  which  would  lead  us  to  eon- 
dude  that  the  amount  of  dramatic  action  exhibited 
in  that  poem  is  more  than  would  be  involved  in  an 
animated  poetic  dialogue  in  which  more  than  two 
persons  take  part.  Philosophy  and  the  drama 
appear  alike  to  hare  been  peculiar  to  the  Indo- 
G^manic  nations,  and  to  hare  manifested  them- 
selves among  the  Shemitio  tribes  only  in  their 
crudest  and  most  simple  form. 

1.  lAftionl  Pottry.  —  The  literature  of  the  H»> 
brews  abounds  aith  illustrations  of  all  forma  of 
lyrical  poetry,  in  its  most  manifold  and  wide-em- 
bracing compass,  fit>m '  such  short  cgaculatims  aa 
the  songs  of  the  two  Lamechs,  and  Pss.  xv.,  exrii, 
and  othera,  to  the  kmger  chants  of  victory  and 
thanksgiving,  like  the  songs  of  D^wrah  and  David 
(Judg.  v.,  I's.  xviii.).  The  thoroughly  national 
character  of  all  lyrical  poetry  has  bran  already  al- 
luded to.  It  is  the  utterance  of  the  people's  life  in 
all  its  varied  phases,  and  expresses  all  its  most  ear- 
nest strivings  and  impulses.  In  proportion  ss  this 
expression  is  vigorous  and  animated,  the  idea  em- 
bodied in  lyric  song  is  in  most  cases  narrowed  or 
rathor  concentrated.  One  truth,  and  even  one 
side  of  a  truth,  is  for  the  time  invested  with  the 
greatest  prominence.  All  these  characteristics  will 
be  found  in  perfection  in  the  l^-ric  poetry  of  Uie 
Hebrews.  One  other  feature  which  distinguishct 
it  is  its  form  and  its  capability  for  being  set  to  a 
musical  accompaniment  The  names  by  which  the 
various  kinds  of  songs  were  known  among  the 
Hebrews  will  supply  some  illustration  of  this. 

1.  1^07,  sAir,  a  song  in  general,  adapted  for  the 
voice  alone. 

2.  "l^tdlD,  mtsmA*,  which  Ewald  oonaidcn  a 
l}-ric  song,  properly  so  called,  bat  which  ratluff 
seems  to  correspond  with  the  Greek  ^>aX/»^t,  n 
psalm,  or  song  to  be  anng  with  any  instnunentnl 
accompaniment. 

8.  n^^JQ,  nigMk,  which  Ewald  is  of  opteiOB 
is  equivalent  to  the  Greek  ^oA/a^s,  is  mora  prob* 
ably  a  melody  expressly  adapted  for  stringed  in- 
struments. 

4.  VS^,  Mosctf,  of  which  it  may  be  mU 
that,if  Ewald's  suggestion  be  not  anreet,  thai  II 
denotes  a  lyrical  song  reqofariiig  nice  musical  ddA 
it  is  difi9cidt  to  give  any  mora  probable  emlanstfaa 

[MA8CHIL.] 
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i.  D(^9D,  ffwettlJii, » term  of  eitiemelv  doubt- 

U  BHUUn'g.      [MiCRTAM.] 

6.  iV^tZ^,  tkiggAf^  (Pt.  rU.  1 ),  a  wild,  img- 
alar,  dithymnoie  toogi  aa  the  word  appean  to  de- 
oote;  or,  accordiug  to  tome,  a  toog  to  be  mmg 
with  TariatioDA.  Ine  former  ia  the  more  probabte 
meaning.  [Shiooakok.]  The  plural  oocun  in 
Hab.  iiL  1. 

But,  besides  theie,  there  are  other  diTiaions  of 
Ijrical  poetry  of  great  importance,  which  have  re- 
gard rather  to  tbeenlgoDtof  the  poema  than  to  their 
form  or  adaptatioo  for  musical  aooompanimeote.  Of 
tlieee  we  notice:  — 

1.  nbni?),  tfAttfdA,  a  hymn  of  praise.      The 

plural  ahWim  is  the  title  of  the  Book  of  Psalms  in 
Hebrew,  llie  145th  Psalm  Is  enUtled  '*  David's 
(Psalm)  of  praise;  **  and  the  subject  of  the  psalm 
bi  in  accordance  with  its  title,  which  is  apparently 
suggested  by  the  conduding  verse,  '*  the  praue  of 
Jehovah  my  mouth  shall  speak,  and  let  all  ilesh 
bless  his  holy  name  for  ever  and  ever."  To  this 
class  belong  the  songs  which  relate  to  eKtnordinary 
deliveranoes,  such  as  the  songs  of  Moees  (Ex.  zv.) 
and  of  Deborah  (Judg.  v.),  and  the  Psalms  zviii. 
and  Izviii.,  which  have  aU  the  air  of  chants  to  be 
sung  in  triumphal  processions.  Such  were  the 
hymns  sung  in  the  Temple  services,  and  by  a  bold 
figure  the  Almighty  is  apostrophized  as  (^lliou 
that  inhaliitest  the  praisu  of  Israel,"  which  rose  in 
the  holy  place  with  the  finagrant  clouds  of  incense 
(Ps.  zzii.  3).  To  the  same  class  also  Ewald  refera 
the  shorter  poems  of  the  like  kind  with  those  al- 
ready quoted,  such  as  Pss.  zxx.,  zzzii.,  czxxviii., 
md  Is.  zxzriii.,  which  relate  to  less  general  occa- 
sions, and  commemorate  more  special  deliverances. 
The  songs  of  nctory  sung  by  the  congregation  In 
the  Temple,  as  Fu.  zlri.,  zlviii.,  uIt.  7-10,  which 
is  a  short  triumphal  ode,  and  Ps.  zzix.,  which 
praises  Jehovah  on  the  occasion  of  a  great  natural 
phenomenon,  are  likewise  sll  to  be  classed  in  this 
division  of  lyric  poetry.  Next  to  the  hymn  of 
praise  may  be  noticed,  — 

a.  n^^p,  /HndA,  the  lament,  or  dhrge,  of  which 
there  are  many  examples,  whether  uttered  over  an 
individual  or  as  an  outburst  of  grief  for  the  calam- 
ities of  the  land,  'llie  most  touchingly  pathetic  of 
all  is  perhaps  the  bmient  of  David  for  the  death  of 
Saol  and  Jonathan  (2  Sam.  i.  19-97),  in  which 
pasdoni^  emotion  Is  blended  with  touches  of  ten- 
derness of  which  only  a  strong  nature  Is  capable. 
Compare  with  this  the  bunent  for  Abner  (2  Sam. 
in.  3:i,  34)  and  for  Absak>m  (2  Sam.  xviii.  33). 
Of  the  same  character  also,  doubtless,  were  the 
songs  which  the  singing  men  and  singing  women 
^lake  over  Josiali  at  his  death  (2  Chr.  xxxv.  25), 
Slid  the  songs  of  mourning  for  the  dlsastos  which 
beCaU  the  hapless  buid  of  Judah,  of  which  Psalms 
xliz.,  hu,  bxUi.,  ozxzrii.,  are  examples  (comp.  Jer. 
fii.  29,  ix.  10  [9]),  and  the  Lamentations  df  Jere- 
uiah  the  roost  memonble  instances. 

8.  rfVX]  "l^ttf,  ihir  yedkidth,  a  bve-song 
(Pk.  xIt.  l),'in  Ita  external  form  at  least  Other 
kinds  of  poetry  there  are  which  occupy  the  middle 
^lomid  between  the  lyrio  sod  gnomle,  being  lyric 


Lowth  (Is.  zIt.  4)  undnstaDds  mAsMl  to  be  '*  the 
c  name  for  poetic  style  among  the  Hebrtws,  In- 
every  sort  of  it,  as  ranging  nndtr  one,  or  other, 
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in  form  and  spirit,  but  gnomic  in  sut^Jeet     ThiH 
may  be  classed  as  — 

4.  ^!p9>  mAahdlf  properly  a  similitude,  and 
then  a  parable,  or  aententious  saying  couched  in 
poetic  language.^  Such  are  the  songs  of  Balaam 
(Num.  xxiiL  7,  18;  xxiv.  8,  15,  20,  21,  23),  which 
are  eminently  lyrical  in  diaracter;  the  mocking 
bdhkd  in  Num.  xxi.  27-80,  which  has  been  coigeo- 
tured  to  be  a  fragment  of  ao  old  Aroorite  war-song 
[NuMBBRS,  p.  2197  6];  and  the  apologue  of  Jo- 
tham  (Judg.  ix.  7-20),  both  which  kit  are  strongly 
satirical  in  tone.  But  the  finest  of  all  is  the  mag- 
nificent prophetic  song  of  triumph  over  the  M  of 

Babyk>n  (Is.  xiv.  4-27).  TIT^H.  chidah,  n 
enigma  (like  the  riddle  of  Samson,  Judg.  xiv.  14), 
or  *'  dark  saying,"  as  the  A.  V.  has  it  in  Ps.  xliz. 
4,  IxxriiL  2.  The  former  passage  illustrates  the 
musical,  and  therefore  lyric  character  of  these 
**  dark  sayings:  "I  will  incline  mine  ear  to  a  par* 
able,  I  will  open  my  dark  saying  upon  the  harp." 
Mdshdl  and  ehiddh  are  used  as  convertible  terms  in 

Es.  xvii.  2.  Lastly,  to  this  class  belongs  H^^b^, 
miRttdhf  a  mocking,  ironical  poem  (Hab.  ii.  6). 

5.  nVt3;|l,  tifihiUdk,  pnyer,  is  the  title  of  PM. 
xvii.,  Ixxxvi.,  xc,  di.,  cxlii.,  and  Hab.  ilL  All 
theee  are  strictly  lyrical  compositions,  and  the  title 
may  have  been  assigned  to  them  either  as  denoting 
the  object  with  which  they  were  written,  or  the  use 
to  which  they  were  applied.  As  Kwald  justly  ob- 
serves, all  lyric  poetry  of  an  elevated  kind,  in  so  far 
as  it  reveals  the  soul  of  the  poet  in  a  pure,  swift 
outpouring  of  itself,  Is  of  the  nature  of  a  preyer; 
and  hence  the  term  "  prayer  "  was  applied  to  a  col- 
lection of  David's  songs,  of  which  Ps.  Ixxii.  formed 
the  conclusion. 

II.  Gnomic  Poetry,  -r-  The  second  ^^ratid  dirislon 
of  Hebrew  poetry  Is  occupied  by  a  class  of  poems 
which  are  peculiarly  Shemitic,  and  which  represent 
the  nearest  approaches  made  by  the  people  of  thai 
race  to  anything  like  philosophic  thought.  Reason- 
ing there  is  none:  we  have  only  results,  and  those 
rather  the  product  of  observation  and  reflection  than 
of  induction  or  ai^umcntation .  As  lyric  poetry  ii  the 
expression  of  the  poet's  own  feelings  and  impulses, 
so  gnomic  poetry  is  the  form  in  which  the  desire 
of  communicating  knowledge  to  others  finds  vent. 
There  might  poesibly  be  ata  intermediate  stage  io 
which  the  poets  gare  out  their  experiences  for  thelt 
own  pleasure  merely,  and  afterwards  applied  then 
to  the  instruction  oi  others,  but  this  coidd  scaroel) 
have  been  of  long  continuance.  'Hie  impulse  to 
teach  makes  the  teacher,  and  the  teacher  musthava 
an  audience.  It  has  been  abeady  remarked  thai 
gnomic  poetry,  as  a  whole,  requires  for  its  deveki^ 
ment  a  period  of  national  tranquillity.  Its  gemu 
are  the  floating  proverbs  which  pass  current  in  the 
mouths  of  the  people,  and  embody  the  experiences 
of  many  with  the  wit  of  one.  From  this  small  b^^ 
ginning  it  arises,  at  a  time  when  the  experience  of 
the  nation  has  become  matured,  and  the  mass  of 
truths  whieh  are  the  result  of  such  ezperionce  have 
passed  into  dreulation.  The  fome  of  Sokmmn't 
¥risdom  was  so  great  that  no  less  than  three  thou- 
sand proverbs  are  attributed  to  him,  this  being  the 
iona  i»  which  the  Hebrew  mind  found  its  nMMl 


of  all  the 
subUme." 
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longfnial  QtterHiios.  The  nyer  of  aententioun  say- 
ings was  to  the  llelinews  the  wise  uiaii,  the  philoe- 
opher.  Of  the  earlier  isolated  proverlw  but  few  ex  • 
tmples  reinaiii.  One  of  the  esrliest  oooors  iii  the 
mouth  of  Dnvidf  and  in  his  time  it  wis  the  proverb 
of  the  ancients:  "  from  the  wicked  oomeCh  wieked- 
n«s8  "  (1  Sam.  zxiv.  13  [14])'  later  on,  when  the 
fortunes  uf  the  nation  were  obscured,  their  experi- 
ence was  embodied  in  terms  of  sadness  and  despond- 
ency: *•  The  days  are  prolonged,  and  evwry  vision 
faileth,"  became  a  mying  and  a  bj-word  (E8.'xii. 
22,;  and  the  feeling  that  the  people  were  soflMng 
for  tht  tins  of  their  finthers  took  the  form  of  a  sen- 
teneei,  '*  llie  fathers  have  eaten  tour  grapes,  and 
the  children's  teeth  are  set  on  edge"  (Ex.  xvvi.  S). 
Such  were  the  models  which  the  gnomic  poet  had 
before  liim  (or  imitation.  These  detaehed  sen- 
lenees  may  be  fairly  assumed  to  be  the  earliest  form, 
of  which  the  fUller  apophthegm  Is  the  expaniion, 
swvUing  int/7  sustained  exhortations,  and  even  dra- 
matic dinkigiie. 

III.  Ihanutfie  Poeirjf.  —  It  Is  Impossible  to  aa- 
sert  that  no  form  of  the  drama  existed  among  the 
Hebrew  people:  the  most  that  can  be  done  is  to 
examine  such  portions  of  their  literature  as  have 
oonie  down  to  us,  for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining 
how  far  any  traces  of  the  drama  proper  are  discern- 
ible, and  what  inferenon  may  be  made  from  them. 
It  is  nnqnestionably  true,  as  Ewald  obeen*es,  that 
the  Arab  reciters  of  romances  wtU  many  tinie;!  in 
IheIr  own  persons  act  out  a  complete  drama  In  rec- 
itation, changing  their  voice  and  gestures  with  the 
change  of  person  and  subject.  Something  of  this 
kind  may  possibly  have  exitted  among  the  Hebrews ; 
but  there  is  no  evidence  that  it  did  exist,  nor  any 
grounds  for  making  even  a  probable  coi\jectttre  with 
regard  to  it.  A  rude  kind  of  three  Is  described  by 
Mr.  Ijine  {Med.  Kg.  li.  chap,  vii.),  the  players  of 
which  '*  are  called  .Mohhabboxe^n,  These  fluently 
perfbrm  at  the  festivals  prior  to  weddings  and  cir- 
cumcisions, at  the  houses  of  the  grest;  and  some 
times  attract  rings  of  auditors  and  spectators  in  the 
public  places  in  Cairo.  Their  performances  are 
scarcely  worthy  of  description :  it  Is  chiefly  by  vul- 
gar gestures  and  indecent  actions  that  they  amuse 
and  obtain  applause.  The  actors  are  only  men  and 
boys :  the  part  of  u  woman  being  always  perfbrmed 
by  a  man  or  boy  in  female  attire.**  llien  follows 
a  description  of  one  of  these  phys,  the  plot  of  which 
was  extremely  simple.  Bat  the  mere  fiict  of  the  ex- 
istence of  these  rude  exhibitions  among  the  AraU 
and  I^gyptians  of  the  present  day  is  of  no  weight 
When  tlie  question  to  lie  decided  is,  wliether  the  Song 
sf  Songs  was  designed  to  be  so  represented,  as  a 
limple  pastoral  drama.  Of  course,  in  considering 
such  a  question,  refinnence  is  made  only  to  the  exter- 
nal form  of  the  poem,  and,  in  order  to  prove  it,  it 
must  be  shown  that  the  dramatic  is  the  only  form  of 
repreeent.ition  which  it  could  assume,  and  not  that, 
by  the  help  of  two  acton  and  a  chorus,  it  is  capable 
3f  bein^  exhibited  in  a  dramatie  form.  All  that  has 
been  done,  in  our  opinion,  Is  the  latter.  It  is  but 
Gur,  however,  to  give  the  views  of  those  who  hold 
the  opposite.  Ewald  maintains  that  the  Song  of 
Bongs  is  designed  for  a  simple  stage,  because  it  de- 
velops a  complete  action  and  admits  of  definite 
lanaes  in  tlie  action,  which  are  only  suited  to  the 
arama.  lie  distinguishes  It  In  this  respect  ttom  the 
Hook  of  Job,  which  is  dramatie  In  fbrm  only,  though, 
■B  it  is  occupied  with  a  sublime  subject,  be  oomparei 
it  wllh  irogedff^  while  the  Song  of  Songs,  being 
imn  the  common  life  of  the  nation,  may  be 
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eompand  to  eomedg.  The  one  eompari«m  is  pnb- 
ably  as  i^ipropriato  as  tke  other.  In  Ewald*s  di- 
vision the  poem  fells  into  18  cantos  of  tolsnUy 
equal  length,  which  have  a  certain  beginnii^  and 
ending,  with  a  pause  after  each.  The  whole  forma 
four  acta  for  which  three  acton  are  sufficient:  a 
hero,  a  maiden,  and  a  chorus  of  women,  tlieie  be> 
ing  all  who  would  be  on  the  stage  at  onoe.  Hm 
foUowing  are  the  divisions  of  the  acts:  — 

FI«tAe».l.l.lL7...    i^^^  >•«-«• 
8eoondAot,U.8-Ui.6 


ThlidABt,li.6-vliL4 


ff 


2d 

8d 

4tfa 

6th 

ath 

Tth 

8th 

9lh    t* 

lOch  « 

11th  « 

IStti  ^ 


n 
n 
n 
« 

ft 


L9-IL7. 
tt.  8-17. 
iiLl-5. 
IU.8-11. 
It.  1-7. 
!▼.  8-T.  1. 
v.8-8. 
▼.9-VL8. 
vi.4-vlLL 
viL2-10. 
vtLlO-viiLi. 


Fourth  Aet,  tIU.  6-14.    .    18th  canto. 

The  hJbtii  work  on  the  subject  is  thai  ef  M 
Kenan  (Le  Cantique  dti  C(mtiqnt»)^  who  has  givvB 
a  sphrited  tnmslatkm  of  the  poem,  and  arranged  II 
in  acts  and  scenes,  acoordlng  to  his  own  theory  d 
the  manner  in  which  it  was  intended  to  be  repre- 
sented. He  divkies  the  whole  into  16  cantos,  which 
form  five  acta  and  an  epilogue.  The  acta  and 
scenes  are  thus  arranged: — 


First  Aet,  t.  9-U.  7  .  . 

Second  Aet,U.8-iil.6. 

ThirdAct,lU.6-T.l.  . 
FCnrth  Act,  ▼.  3  -  vt  S 


ff 


1.2-8. 
I.  7-U. 
t.  12-IL7. 

ii.8-17. 
Ui.  1-5. 
iii.  6-11. 
Iv.  1-6. 

IV.7-T.  1 

of  a  slnicle  scene. 
Seene  1      vl.  4-9. 
"    2.     vl.lD-Tli.U 
^    8.     vtt.l2-TiiL4. 
«    4.    vm.  6-7. 


ft 
ft 


1. 
2. 
& 
1. 
2. 
1. 
2. 
8. 


FlflhAflt,vt4-viU.  7. 

Bpiiegoe,  vitt.  8-14. 

But  M.  Renan,  who  Is  compelled,  in 
with,  his  own  theory  of  the  mission  of  the  Shemltic 
races,  to  admit  that  no  trace  of  anything  approadi- 
ing  to  the  reguhur  drama  is  found  among  them, 
does  not  regard  the  Song  of  Songs  as  a  drama  la 
the  same  seiiee  as  the  |m>ducts  of  the  Gredr  and 
Roman  theatres,  but  aa  dramatic  poetry  in  the 
widest  appb'cation  of  the  term,  to  designate  any 
oompodtion  conducted  in  dialogue  and  cuiiespuud- 
ing  to  an  aetfon.  The  absence  of  the  ngolar 
drama  he  attributes  to  the  want  of  a  oompHested 
mythology,  analogous  to  that  fKMsessed  by  the  Indo- 
European  peoples.  Monotheism,  the  charaeteristia 
religions  belief  of  the  Shemitic  races,  stifled  tba 
growth  of  a  mythofogy  and  checked  the  develop, 
ment  of  the  drama.  Be  this  as  it  may,  dramatie 
representation  appears  to  have  been  idien  to  the 
fMhigs  of  the  Hebrews.  At  no  period  of  tiiear 
history  before  the  age  of  Herod  is  there  the  leaal 
trace  of  a  theatre  at  Jerusalem,  whaterer  other 
foreign  innovaUons  may  hare  been  adopted,  and 
the  burst  of  IndiKuation  which  the  high-pdest 
Jason  incurred  fbr  attempting  to  establish  a  gym- 
nasium and  to  Introduce  the  Greek  games  is  e 
signifioant  symptom  of  the  repu^n^nce  which  tiie 
people  felt  for  such  spectacles  I'be  same  antipath* 
remains  to  the  present  day  among  the  Araba,  ant 
the  attempts  to  Introduce  theatres  at  Beynmt  aol 
in  Algeria  have  signally  foiled.     But,  aayi  K 
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J,  the  Song  of  Soiigi  \»  «  dnnuitio  poem. 
vera  no  public  ptfformanoes  in  Palestbie, 
Iherefore  it  moit  have  been  repreeented  In  private; 
tod  he  is  compelled  to  frame  the  following  hy- 
pothesb oonoerning  it:  that  it  is  a  libretto  intended 
to  be  completed  by  the  play  of  the  acton  and  by 
mniie,  and  repreeented  in  private  families,  prol>> 
ably  at  marriage-feasts,  the  representation  bdng 
extended  over  &e  several  days  of  the  feast  The 
bst  supposition  removes  a  difficulty  which  hss  been 
Mt  to  be  almost  fatal  to  the  idea  that  the  poem  is 
a  continuously  developed  drama.  Each  act  Is  com- 
pleto  in  itself;  there  is  no  suspended  interest,  and 
the  structure  of  the  poem  is  obvious  and  natural 
if  we  ngard  each  act  as  a  separate  drama  intended 
for  one  of  tlie  days  of  the  fesst.  We  must  look 
for  a  parallel  to  it  in  the  Middle  Ages,  when, 
besides  the  mystery  plays,  there  were  scenic  repre- 
lentatione  sufficiently  developed.  The  Song  of 
Songs  occupies  the  middle  pltce  between  the  regular 
drama  and  the  eclogue  or  pastors!  dialogue,  and 
finds  a  perfect  analogue,  both  as  regards  sul^ect 
and  seenic  arrangement,  in  the  moat  oelebiated  of 
the  plays  of  Arras,  Le  Jtu  de  Robin  et  Marion, 
Such  is  M.  Renan*s  explanation  of  the  outward 
form  of  the  Song  of  Songs,  r^arded  as  a  portion 
of  Hebrew  literature.  It  has  been  due  to  hb  great 
learning  and  reputation  to  give  his  opinion  some- 
what at  length :  but  his  arguments  hi  support  of 
it  are  so  little  convincing  that  it  must  be  regarded 
at  best  but  as  an  ingenious  hj-potbesis,  the  grouiid- 
worli  of  which  is  taken  away  by  M.  Kenan's  own 
admission  that  dramatic  representations  are  alien 
to  the  spirit  of  the  Shemitic  races.  The  simple 
corollary  to  this  pro^iosition  must  be  that  the  Song 
of  Songs  is  not  a  drama,  but  in  its  external  form 
partakes  more  of  the  nature  of  an  eclogue  or  pas- 
toral dialogue. 

It  is  soiroely  necessary  after  this  to  discuss  the 
question  whether  the  Book  of  Job  is  a  dramatic 
poem  or  not  Inasmuch  as  it  represents  an  action 
and  a  im)gres8,  it  is  a  drama  as  truly  and  reaUy  as 
any  poem  can  be  which  develops  the  working  of 
passion,  and  the  alternations  of  faith,  hope,  dis- 
trust triumphant  confidence,  and  bhick  despair,  in 
he  struggle  which  it  deplete  the  human  mind  as 
engaged  in,  while  attempting  to  solve  one  of  the 
most  intricate  problems  it  can  be  called  upon  to  re- 
gard. It  is  a  drama  as  life  is  a  drama,  the  most  pow 
erful  of  all  tragedies ;  but  that  it  is  a  dramatic  poem, 
intended  to  be  represented  upon  a  stage,  or  ci^nble 
of  being  so  represented,  may  be  confidently  denied. 

One.  characteristic  of  Hebrew  poetry,  not  indeed 
peculiar  to  it,  but  shared  by  it  in  common  with  the 
Hterature  of  other  nations,  is  ite  intensely  national 
and  local  cobring.  The  writers  were  Hebrews  of 
the  Hebrews,  drawing  their  inspiration  ftt>m  the 
mountains  and  riven  of  Palestine,  which  they  have 
tmmortalixed  in  their  poetic  figures,  and  even  while 
uttering  the  sublimest  and  most  univtfsal  truths 
never  forgetting  their  own  nationality  in  ite  nar- 
rowest and  intensest  form.  Their  images  and 
metephon,  says  Munk  {Palestine^  p.  444  (i^  **are 
taken  chiefly  from  nature  and  the  phenom«ia  of 
Palestine  and  the  surrounding  countries,  from  the 
pastoral  life,  from  agriculture  and  the  national 
Uftoiy.  The  stan  of  heaven,  the  sand  of  the  sea- 
iiore,  are  the  image  of  a  great  multitude.  Would 
hey  speak  of  a  mighty  host  of  enemies  invading 
Hie  eountry,  they  are  the  swift  torrente  or  the  roar- 
■g  wares  of  the  sea,  or  the  clouds  that  bring  on 

Isopeft;  the  war-chariota  advance  swiftly  like 
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lightning  or  the  whirlwinds.  Happine«  rises  m 
the  dawn  and  shines  like  the  daylight;  the  blessing 
of  God  descends  like  the  dew  or  the  bountilUl  rain 
the  anger  of  Heaven  is  a  devouring  iire  tiiat  anni 
hilates  the  wicked  as  the  flame  which  devours  the 
stubble.  Unhappiness  is  likened  to  days  of  clouds 
and  darkness;  at  times  of  great  catastrophes  the 
sun  sete  in  broad  day,  the  heavens  are  shaken,  the 
earth  trembles,  the  stars  disappear,  the  sun  is 
changed  into  darkness  and  the  moon  into  blood,  and 
so  on.  The  cedan  of  Lebanon,  the  oaks  of  Bashan, 
are  the  image  of  the  mighty  man,  the  palm  and 
the  reed  of  the  great  and  the  humble,  brien  and 
thorns  of  the  wicked ;  the  pious  man  is  an  olive 
ever  green,  or  a  tree  planted  by  the  wateinddo. 
The  animal  kingdom  furnished  equally  a  large 
number  of  images:  the  lion,  the  image  of  power, 
is  also,  like  the  wolf,  bear,  ete.,  that  of  tyrante  and 
riolent  and  rapacious  men;  and  the  pious  who 
mtten  is  a  feeble  sheep  led  to  the  slaughter.  The 
strong  and  powei-ful  man  is  compared  to  the  he- 
goat  or  the  bull  of  Bashan ;  the  kine  of  Bashan 
figure,  in  the  discourMS  of  Amos,  as  the  image 
of  rich  and  voluptuous  women;  the  people  who 
rebel  against  the  Divme  will  are  a  refractory  heifer. 
Other  images  are  borrowed  from  the  country  life 
and  from  the  life  domestic  and  social:  the  chastise- 
ment of  God  weighs  upon  Israel  like  a  wagon 
laden  with  sheaves;  the  dead  oov«-  the  earth  as 
the  dung  which  coven  the  surfiux  of  the  fields. 
The  impious  man  sows  crime  and  reaps  misery,  or 
be  sows  the  wind  and  reaps  the  tempest  The 
people  yielding  to  the  blows  of  their  enemies  are 
like  the  com  crushed  beneath  the  threshing  instni- 
ment  God  tramples  the  wine  in  the  wine-press 
when  He  chastises  the  impious  and  sheds  their 
bk)od.  The  wrath  of  Jehovah  is  often  represented 
as  an  intoxicating  cup,  which  He  causes  those  to 
empty  who  have  merited  his  chastisement:  terrora 
and  anguish  are  often  compared  to  the  pangs  of 
childbirth.  Peoples,  towns,  and  states  are  repre- 
sented by  the  Hebrew  poete  under  the  image  of 
daughten  or  wives;  in  their  impiety  they  aie 
courtesans  or  adulteresses.  The  historioal  allusions 
of  most  frequent  occurrence  are  Uken  fttim  the 
catastrophe  of  Sodom  and  Gomorrha,  the  miracles 
of  the  departure  from  Egypt,  and  the  appearance 
of  Jeho\'ah  on  Sinai."  E^uunples  might  easily  be 
multiplied  in  illustration  of  this  remarkable  char- 
acteristic of  the  Hebrew  poete:  they  stand  thick 
upon  every  page  of  their  writings,  and  in  striking 
contrast  to  the  vague  generalizations  of  the  Indian 
philoaophlc  poetry. 

In  Hebrew,  as  in  other  languages,  there  is  a 
peculiarity  about  the  diction  used  in  poetiy  —  m 
kind  of  poetical  dialect,  characterized  by  archaic 
and  irregular  forms  of  words,  abrupt  constructicMis, 
and  unusual  inflexions,  which  distuiguish  it  froa 
the  contemporary  proee  or  historical  style.  It  it 
universally  observed  that  arehaic  forms  and  usages 
of  words  linger  in  the  poetry  of  a  language  after 
they  have  fiJien  out  of  ordinary  use.  A  few  of 
these  forms  and  usages  are  here  given  from  Gese- 
nius's  Lehrgebdude.  The  Piel  and  Hiphil  voices 
are  used  btransitivdy  ( Jer.  IL  50 ;  Ex.  z.  7 ;  Job 
xxix.  24):  the  apocopated  Aiture  is  used  as  a 
present  (Joo  xv.  33;  Ps.  xi.  6;  Is.  xlii.  6).     Tht 

termination  HT  is  found  for  the  ordinary  femlaJm 
iT  (Es.z%  l.Geo.zliz.99;  P^exzziL4){aBe 
fortheplursl  ET^  m  havt  7^  (Jobxr.  18;  b. 
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art  18/  Aod  ^  (Jer.  zxU.  14;  Am.  vti.  I).  The 
fcrbftl  luffixes,  Hq,  Sq~  aud  SQ'  (Ex.  zt.  9), 
and  the  pixmoniinal  suffiiei  to  nouiii  ^ty^  for  CPt 
■nd  sin^  for  r-  (Hab.  iii.  10),  ire  pecoUar  to 
tbe  poetiod  books;  u  are  ^711  C^*-  c^tL  12), 
hC*^  (Deut  uxU.  87;  Pk.  zi.  7),  and  the  more 
onimud  forms,  n^rTl  (Ea.  xl  16),  HJD^ 
(Ex.  i.  11),  Tl^'yK:  (Ea.  xiu.  20).  In  poetical 
kiguage  alao  we  find  "^D  v  for  S  v  or  ^STH,  ^D  7 
for  V,  1t33l  for  9«  *^^?  for  3;  tbe  plural  fonua 
of  tbe  prepoaiUons,  •*!?«  for  7^  '^^J?  for  TJ, 
^!?S;  uid  the  peeoliar  forma  of  the  noona,  ***^1'7 
for  '^nn,  '»">-)n  for  '^-in.  L'^OOy  for  D'^ay, 
and  80  00. 

But  the  form  of  Hebrew  poetry  is  its  distin- 
guishing characteristic,  and  what  this  form  is,  has 
betf)  a  vexed  question  for  many  ages.     The  Thera- 

rutse,  as  described  by  Philo  (de  Vitd  CmUmpl. 
8,  vol.  ii.  p.  475,  ed.  Mang.),  sang  hymns  and 
psalms  of  thank^iving  to  God,  in  divers  measures 
and  strains;  and  these  were  either  new  or  ancient 
ones  composed  by  the  old  poets,  who  had  left  be- 
hind them  measures  and  roekxiies  of  trimeter  verses, 
of  processional  songs,  of  hymns,  of  songs  sung  at 
the  oflfering  of  libations,  or  before  the  altar,  and 
eontinuous  choral  songs,  beautifully  measured  out 
in  strophes  of  intricate  character  (§  10,  p  484). 
Tbe  value  of  Tbilo's  testimony  on  this  point  may 
be  estimated  by  another  passage  in  his  works,  m 
which  he  ckiims  for  Moses  a  knowledge  of  num- 
ben  and  geometry,  the  theory  of  rhythm,  harmony, 
and  metre,  and  the  whole  science  of  music,  prac- 
tical and  theoretical  {de  Vitd  .l/osis,  i.  0,  toL  ii.  p. 
94).  The  evidence  of  Josephus  is  as  Uttle  to  be 
relied  upon.  Both  these  writen  labored  to  mag- 
nify the  greatness  of  their  own  nation,  and  to  show 
that  in  literature  and  philosophy  the  Greeks  had 
been  anticipated  by  the  Hebrew  barbarians.  This 
idea  pervades  all  their  writings,  and  it  must  always 
be  borne  in  mind  as  the  key-note  of  their  testi- 
mony on  this  as  on  other  points.  According  to 
Josephus  {AwU  ii.  16,  §  4),  the  Song  of  Moees  at 
the  Ked  Sea  (Ex.  xv.)  was  composed  in  the  hex- 
ameter measure  {iv  i^ofidrp^  r6i^);  and  again 
{AfiL  iv.  8,  §  44),  the  song  in  Deut  xxxii.  is  de- 
scribed as  a  hexameter  poem.  The  Psalms  of 
David  were  in  various  metres,  some  trimeters  and 
wme  pentameten  (Ant.  vii.  12,  §  3).  Eusebius 
;de  Pngf.  Evang,  xi.  8,  514,  ed.  Col.  1688)  char- 
•alerbes  the  great  Song  of  Moses  and  the  118th 
(119th)  Psalm  as  metrical  compositions  in  what 
the  Greeks  call  the  heroic  metre.  They  are  said 
to  be  hexameten  of  sixteen  syllables.  The  other 
rene  compositions  of  the  Hebrews  are  said  to  be 
in  trimeters.  This  saying  of  Eusebius  is  attacked 
|y  Julian  (CyriQ.  eontr,  Jtd.  vii.  2),  who  on  his 
Mtft  endeax-ored  to  prove  the  Hebrews  devoid  of  all 
folture.  Jerome  {Praf.  in  Hiobi)  appeals  to  Philo, 
Josephus,  Origen,  and  Eusebius,  for  pioof  that  the 
BMller,  tbe  Lunentations  of  Jersmisih,  and  atmoet 
•11  the  songs  of  Seripture,  are  oomposed  in  metre, 
Ike  Urn  odes  of  Horace,  Pindar,  Aleans,  and  Sap- 
^    Again,  he  sagw  that  the  Book  of  Job,  ikom 
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UL  8  to  xHi.  6,  if  fai  bezametan,  with  daHjh  anl 
spondees,  and  ftvquently,  00  aoeoont  of  the  pa> 
Cttlisrity  of  the  Hebrew  language,  other  fort  whieh 
have  not  the  same  syllables  but  the  same  timfr 
In  EpitL  ad  Paulam  (Ofp.  ti.  709,  ed.  Maitianay) 
occun  a  paasage  which  shows  in  some  meaaon 
how  for  we  are  to  undentand  literaUy  the  terns 
which  Jerome  has  borrowed  from  the  vena  fitera- 
ture  of  Greece  and  Rome,  and  applied  to  the  poetry 
of  the  Hebrews.  The  oondosion  seems  inevitable 
that  these  terms  are  employed  simply  to  denote  a 
general  exteraal  resemblance,  and  by  no  meaoa  to 
ijidicate  the  existence,  among  the  poeta  of  the  Old 
Testament,  of  a  knowledge  of  the  laws  of  metre, 
as  we  are  accustomed  to  onderstand  the  term. 
Iliere  are,  saya  Jerome,  four  alphabetical  Psalma, 
the  110th  (Ulth),  111th  (112th),  118th  (119th), 
and  the  144th  (145th).  In  the  first  two,  one  letter 
corresponds  to  each  clause  or  verside,  whieh  is 
written  in  trimeter  iambica.  11m  otben  are  in 
tetrameter  iambica,  like  the  song  in  Deuteronomy. 
In  Ps.  118  (110),  eight  verses  folkw  each  letter: 
in  Ps.  144  (145),  a  letter  corresponds  to  a 
In  lamentations  we  have  four  slphabeticaJ 
tics,  tlie  first  two  uf  whieh  are  written  in  a  kind 
of  Sappidc  metre;  for  three  clauses  whieh  are 
connected  together  and  begin  with  one  letter  {u  «. 
in  the  first  dause)  cfose  with  a  period  in  heroiie 
measure  {ffei*oici  comma).  The  Uiird  b  written 
in  trimeter,  and  the  venes  in  threes  each  be«v> 
with  the  same  letter.  The  fourth  is  like  the  fini 
and  second.  The  Proverbs  end  with  an  alpha- 
l)etical  poem  in  tetrameter  iambics,  beginning,  "  A 
virtuous  woman  who  can  find  ?  **  In  the  Prof, 
in  ChroH,  Emeb,  Jerome  compares  the  metres  of 
the  Psalms  to  those  of  Horace  and  Pindar,  now 
running  in  Iambics,  now  ringing  with  Alcaues,  now 
swelling  with  Sapphics,  now  beginning  with  a  half 
foot  What,  he  asks,  is  more  beautiful  than  the 
song  of  Deuteronomy  and  Isaiah?  What  man 
weighty  than  Solomon  ?  What  more  perfect  than 
Job  ?  All  which,  as  Josephus  and  Origen  testify, 
are  composed  in  hexameten  and  pentametevs. 
There  can  be  little  doubt  that  these  terms  are  men 
generalities,  and  express  no  more  than  a  certain 
rough  resembUnce,  so  that  the  songs  of  Moses  and 
Isa^  may  be  dedjgnated  hexameters  and  pentam- 
eters, with  as  miMh  propriety  as  tbe  first  and 
second  chapten  of  lamentations  may  lie  compared 
to  Sapphic  odes.  The  resemblance  of  the  Hebrew 
verre  composition  to  the  dassic  metres,  is  expressly 
denied  by  Gregory  of  Kyssa  (1  TVocf.  m  Ptaim. 
cap.  iv.).  Augustine  {Ep.  131  ad  Numerium) 
confesses  his  i^ionnoe  of  Hebrew,  but  adds  that 
those  skiUad  in  the  Unguage  believed  the  Psalms 
of  Darid  to  be  written  in  metre.  Isidore  of  Seville 
( Orig.  i.  18)  daima  for  the  heroic  metre  the  hi|^ 
est  antiquity,  inasmuch  as  the  Song  of  Hoses  was 
composed  in  it,  and  the  Book  of  Job,  who  waa 
contemporary  with  Moees,  k>ng  before  the  times 
of  Pherecydes  and  Homer,  is  written  in  dacsyia 
and  spondees.  Joseph  ScaUger  {Ammadv.  ad  Ettt. 
Chron.  p.  6  6,  etc.)  was  one  of  the  first  to  point 
out  the  foUaey  of  Jerome*s  statement  with  regard 
to  the  metres  of  the  Psalter  and  tbe  Lamentationa, 
and  to  assert  that  these  bookp  oontained  no  verse 
bound  by  metrical  laws,  but  that  their  lang:nage 
was  merdy  prose,  animated  by  a  poetic  sphk.  GT 
admitted  the  Song  of  Moses  ui  Deuteronomy,  the 
Proverbs,  and  Job,  to  be  the  oidy  books  fai  whieh 
there  waa  necessarily  any  trace  of  rhythm,  and  tUi 
rhythm  be  compares  to  that  of  two  dlmelar  la» 
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Mai,  ■NDetimM  of  mora,  aonetiines  of  feww  8jll»- 
liH  M  the  aooae  required.  Qerh«rd  Vosrina  (de 
IToL  ei  OmtL  Artit  PoiL  Ub,  1,  c.  13,  §  2)  ny, 
tbtti  ill  Job  and  the  Prowerbe  theiv  if  riiTthin 
bai  no  moUe;  that  it,  regard  it  htd  to  the 
Bvmber  of  tjUablei  but  not  to  th«r  quantity.  In 
the  Ptelmt  and  Lamentatiooa  not  even  rhTthm  it 


But,  in  spite  of  the  opinions  pronooneed  by 
these  hi^  authorities,  there  were  still  many  who 
believed  in  the  eiistence  of  a  Hebrew  metre,  and  in 
the  possibility  of  reootering  it.  The  theories  pro- 
poeed  for  this  purpose  were  Tarious.  Goroanis, 
professor  at  Groningen  (Lkofidii  Lgra,  Lugd.  Bat 
1637),  advocated  both  rhymes  and  metre;  for  the 
latter  he  laid  down  the  following  rules.  Tlie  vowel 
akoe,  as  it  in  long  or  short,  determines  the  length 
of  a  syllable.  Shiva  fonnt  no  sylli^hle.  The 
periods  or  venidea  of  the  Hebrew  poems  never 
eonlain  less  than  a  distieh,  or  two  verses,  but  in 
proportion  at  the  periodt  are  longer  they  contain 
more  verses.  The  last  syllable  of  a  verse  is  indif- 
fiersntly  kng  or  short,  lids  system,  if  system 
it  may  be  called  (for  It  ii  equally  adapted  for 
psose),  was  supported  by  many  men  of  note ;  among 
otbcra  by  the  younger  Buiterf,  Heinsios,  L.  de 
Dieu,  Gonstantin  l*£mpereur,  and  Hottinger.  On 
the  other  hand  it  was  vigorously  attscknl  by  I« 
Osppellus,  Cakivins,  Danhauer,  l^ffer,  snd  Solo- 
mon Tan  Til  Towards  the  close  of  the  17th  cen- 
tury Marcus  Meibomius  announced  to  the  world, 
with  an  amount  of  pompous  assurance  which  is 
shanuing,  that  he  had  discovered  the  lost  metrical 
system  of  the  Hebrews.  By  the  help  of  this  mys- 
terious secret,  which  he  attributed  to  divine  revela- 
tion, he  proposed  to  restore  not  only  the  Psalms 
but  the  whole  Hebrew  Scriptures,  to  their  pristine 
eolidition,  and  thus  confer  upon  tlie  world  a  knowU 
sdge  of  Hebrew  greater  than  any  which  had  existed 
since  the  ages  which  preceded  the  Alexandrine 
transbtors.  But  Meibomius  did  not  allow  his  eu- 
thosiatm  to  get  the  better  of  hit  pnidence,  and  the 
condition  on  which  this  portentous  secret  was  to  be 
Bsede  public  was,  that  six  thoosand  curious  men 
should  contribute  bL  sterling  a-piece  for  a  copy  of 
hit  book,  which  was  to  be  printed  in  two  volumes 
folio.  It  it  almost  needless  to  add  that  his  scheme 
Ml  to  the  ground.  He  published  some  specimens 
of  his  restoration  of  ten  pealms,  and  six  entire  chup- 
ten  of  the  Old  Testament  in  1690.  The  glimpses 
thieh  be  gives  of  his  grand  secret  are  not  such  as 
i/ould  mdce  us  regret  that  tbe  knowledge  of  it 
perished  with  him.  The  whole  Book  of  Psalms,  he 
says,  it  written  in  dittlchs,  except  the  first  psalm, 
whidi  it  in  a  diflfarent  metre,  end  tervct  as  an  in- 
traduction  to  tbe  leat  They  were  therslbre  in- 
tended to  be  smig,  not  by  one  priest,  or  by  one 
ehonii,  but  by  two.  Meibomius  **  was  severely 
^lattised  by  J.  H.  Maios,  a  H.  Gebhardns,  and 
J.  6.  Zentgravius  '*  (Jebb,  8aer.  £M,  p.  11).  In 
tbe  last  century  the  learned  Francis  Hare,  bishop 
of  Chichester,  published  an  edition  of  the  Hebrew 
Pnhnt,  metrically  divided,  to  which  be  prefixed  a 
jiswrtalion  on  the  ancient  poetry  of  the  Hebrews 
{P§ftlm.  lib.  in  ver$iaUo$  meirioe  dimtm,  etc.,  Lond. 
1736).  Bithop  Hare  maintained  that  in  Hebrew 
loeliy  no  regard  wat  had  to  the  quantity  of  sylla- 
Hss.  He  rsgarded  SMvas  as  long  vowdt,  and 
ODg  vowels  at  short  at  his  pleaauTB.  llie  mica  which 
•t  laid  down  are  the  following.  In  Hebrew  poetry 
iD  tbe  ieet  are  ditsylUbles,  and  no  regard  is  had  to 
te  quantity  of  a  tyUabls.    Clautsa  cootitt  of  an 
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equal  or  unequal  number  of  syDablet.  If  thi 
number  of  syllables  be  equsl,  the  verses  are  tro- 
ehaip ;  if  unequal,  iambic  Periods  for  the  must  part 
consist  of  two  verses,  often  three  or  four,  sometime! 
more.  Clauses  of  the  same  periodt  are  of  thetame 
kind,  that  it,  either  iambic  or  trochaic,  with  very 
few  exoeptiont.  Trochidc  clauses  generally  agree 
in  the  number  of  the  foet,  which  are  sometimte 
three,  as  in  Pss.  xciv.  1,  cri.  1,  and  this  it  the  most 
frequent;  sometimes  five,  at  in  Ps.  ix.  5.  In  iam* 
hie  chuses  the  number  of  feet  is  sumetimes  the 
same,  but  they  generally  difler.  Both  kinds  of  verse 
are  mixed  in  the  same  poem.  In  order  to  cany 
out  these  rules  they  are  supplemented  by  one  whick 
gives  to  the  versifier  the  widest  license.  Wordi 
and  verses  are  contracted  or  lengthened  at  will,  bj 
syncope,  elision,  etc.  In  addition  to  this,  the 
bishop  wat  under  tlie  necessity  of  maintaining  thai 
all  grammarians  had  hitherto  erred  in  laying  down 
the  rules  of  ordinary  punctuation.  His  system,  if 
it  may  be  so  called,  carries  its  own  refutation  with 
it,  but  wat  considered  by  Ijowth  to  be  worthy  a 
reply  under  the  title  of  Metriem  BaaicttuB  Brevig 
Confutatio,  printed  at  the  end  of  his  Ds  Sacra 
Pot$*  Hth.  PrttUctumeif  etc. 

Anton  {ConjtcU  dt  Mftro  Htb,  AnL  Lipt. 
1770),  admitting  the  metre  to  be  regulated  by  the 
accents,  endeavored  to  prove  that  in  tbe  Hebrew 
poems  was  a  highly  aitistic  and  regular  system, 
like  that  of  the  Gredca  and  Romans,  consisting  of 
ttrophet,  antistrophes,  epodes,  and  the  like;  but  hit 
metiiod  is  as  arbitrary  as  Hare*s.  The  theory  of 
[juitwein  (FeivacA  etner  richtiytn  Theorie  vom 
dtr  bibL  Verthnut,  Tub.  1775)  is  an  improvemeni 
upon  those  of  his  prsdeoesson,  inasmuch  as  he  re- 
jects the  measurement  of  verse  by  kMig  and  short 
syllables,  and  marks  the  scansion  by  the  tone  ae- 
cent.  He  assumes  little  more  than  a  free  rhythm: 
the  verses  are  distinguished  by  a  certain  rdatico 
in  their  contents,  and  connected  by  a  poetio 
euphony.  Sir  W,  Jones  ( CommtnL  Puts.  AmaU 
1774)  attempted  to  apply  the  rules  of  Araliic  metre 
to  Hebrew.  He  regarded  as  a  long  syllable  one 
which  terminated  in  a  consonant  or  quiescent  letter 

(S,  n,  ^) ;  but  he  did  not  develope  any  system. 

Tlie  present  Arabic  prosody,  however,  is  of  com- 
paratively modem  invention ;  and  it  is  not  consistent 
with  probability  that  then  could  be  any  system  of 
vosification  among  the  Hebrews  like  that  imagined 
by  Sir  VV.  Jones,  when  in  the  example  he  quotes 
of  Cant  i.  5,  he  refers  the  first  clause  of  the  verse 
to  the  second,  and  the  last  to  the  fifteenth  kind  of 
Arabic  metre.  Greve  (UUima  CapiUi  Jobi,  etc. 
1791)  believed  that  in  Hebrew,  at  in  Arabic  and 
Syriae,  there  wat  a  metre^  but  that  it  was  obscured 
by  the  folse  orthography  of  the  Masorets.  He 
therefore  assumed  for  the  Hebrew  an  Arabic  vo> 
calization,  and  with  this  modification  he  found 
iambic  trimeters,  dimeters,  and  tetremeters,  to  be 
the  most  common  forms  of  verse,  and  lays  down 
the  laws  of  versificaUon  accordhigly.  Bellermann 
( Vertuch  uber  die  Metrik  der  Htln-Her,  1813)  wat 
the  httt  who  attempted  to  set  forth  the  oU  Hebrew 
metres.  He  adopted  the  Masoretic  orthognph} 
and  vocalization,  and  determined  the  quantity  of 
syllables  by  tbe  accentuation,  and  what  he  tenied 
tee  Morensystem,**  denoting  by  moren  the  coob- 
pess  of  a  single  syllable.  Eadi  syllable  which  hat 
not  the  tone  accent  must  have  three  moren ;  evsty 
syllable  which  has  the  tone  accent  may  have  either 
four  or  two,  bat  genendlv  three.    The  moren  mp 
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iMkoned  m  follotra:  a  long  vowel  hat  two;  a  thort 
vowel,  one;  every  ooDaonant,  whether  tingle  or 
double,  hat  one  more.  Shina  timple  or  oom- 
poeite  it  not  reckon^.  The  qnieioent  letten  have 
no  more.  DaguhforU  oompenaative  hat  one;  to 
hat  methey.  The  m^ority  of  dittyllable  and  Irl- 
lyUable  wordt,  having  the  aooent  on  the  hut  tyl- 
table,  will  thut  fonn  iambict  and  anaptMtt.  But 
ta  many  have  the  aooent  on  the  penultimate,  thete 
will  form  trocheet.  The  mott  common  kindt  of 
feet  are  iambict  and  aiu^wettt,  interchanging  with 
trocheet  and  tribracht.  Of  veraet  compoted  of 
thete  feet,  though  not  uniform  at  regardt  the  num- 
bert  of  Uie  feet,  oontiit,  according  to  Bellermann, 
the  poemt  of  the  Hebrew  Scripturet. 

Among  thote  who  believed  in  the  ezittcnoe  of  a 
Hebrew  metn,  but  in  the  impottibility  of  reoover- 
Ing  it,  were  Carpsov,  Lowth,  Pfeiffer,  Ueider  to  a 
certain  extent,  Jahn,  Bauer,  and  Buxtorf.  The 
opiuiont  of  liowth,  with  regard  to  Hebrew  metre, 
tre  aummed  up  by  Jebb  {Saer.  IM,  p.  16)  at  fol- 
Iowa:  **  He  begint  by  ataerthig,  that  certain  of  the 
Hebrew  wriUnf^  are  not  only  animated  with  the 
true  poetic  tplrit,  but,  in  tome  degree,  couched  in 
poetic  Humbert;  yet,  he  aUowt,  that  the  quantity, 
the  rhythm,  or  modulation  of  Hebrew  poetry,  not 
only  it  unknown,  but  admita  of  no  invettigation  by 
human  art  or  induttry;  he  ttatet,  after  Abarbanel, 
that  the  .leat  themtelvet  ditclaim  the  very  memory 
of  metrical  oompotition ;  he  acknowledget,  that  the 
trtificial  conformation  of  the  tentencet,  it  the  tole 
Indication  of  metre  in  thete  poemt;  he  barely  main- 
taint  the  crecUbiUty  of  attention  having  been  paid 
to  numben  or  ieet  in  their  oompoeitiont;  and,  at 
the  tame  time,  he  confettet  the  utter  impottibility 
of  determining,  whether  Hebrew  poetry  wat  modu- 
hited  by  the  ear  alone,  or  according  to  any  definite 
and  tettied  nilet  of  proaody.**  The  opiniont  of 
Scaliger  and  Votsiut  have  been  ahready  referred  to. 
Vitringa  allows  to  Itaiah  a  kind  of  oratorial  meat- 
ve,  but  adds  that  it  could  not  on  thit  account  be 
4ght]y  termed  poetry.  Miebaelit  {Not.  4  in  Prtd. 
Ji.)  in  hit  notet  on  Ix>wth,  held  that  there  never 
wat  metre  in  Hebrew,  but  only  a  free  rhythm,  ta  in 
.ecitative,  though  even  lett  trammeled.  He  do- 
dared  himself  against  the  Maaoretic  distinction  of 
k>ng  and  thort  vowels,  and  made  the  rh)'thm  to  de- 
pend upon  the  tone  syllable;  adding,  with  regard  to 
fixed  and  regukr  metre,  that  what  hat  evaded  tuch 
diligent  search  he  thought  had  no  existence.  On 
the  subject  of  the  rhythmical  character  of  Hebrew 
poetry,  as  opposed  to  metrical,  the  remarks  of  Jebb 
are  remarkably  appropriate.  <*  Hebrew  poetry,*' 
he  says  {Sacr.  Lit.  p.  20),  "it  universal  poetry: 
the  poetiy  of  all  languages,  and  of  all  peoplee:  the 
collocation  of  wordt  (whatever  may  have  been  the 
sound,  for  of  thit  we  are  quite  ignorant)  it  primarily 
■ilrected  to  secure  the  best  possible  announcement 
and  discrimination  of  the  sense:  let,  then,  a  trans - 
ktor  only  be  literal,  and,  so  fer  at  the  geniut  of 
his  language  will  permit,  let  him  preterve  the  origi- 
nal ordei'  of  the  wordt,  and  he  will  in&llibly  put 
the  reader  in  possetsion  of  all,  or  nearly  all,  that 
the  Hebrew  text  can  give  to  the  best  Hebrew 
scholar  of  the  preaent  day.  Now,  had  there  been 
originally  metre,  the  cate,  it  it  pretumed,  could 
6ardly  have  been  tuch;  tomewhat  mutt  have  been 
aaerificed  to  the  importunitiea  of  metrical  neceesity ; 
the  sense  could  not  have  invariably  predominated 
mr  the  sound ;  and  the  poetry  could  not  have  been, 
•s  k  unquestionably  and  emphatioally  ia,  a  poetry, 
ssl  of  aoonda  or  of  wordt.  hot  of  thingk     lii 
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not  thia  hat  aMertloo,  however,  be  mlafaiteqmled 
I  would  be  underatood  merely  to  attirf.  thai  aooad 
and  worda  in  aubordination  to  aoond,  do  noi  fi 
Hebrew,  aa  in  daaaical  poetry,  enter  into  the  eo> 
aenoe  of  the  thing;  but  it  ia  happily  wndentahlii 
that  the  worda  of  the  poetical  Scriptorea  are  ei* 
quiaitely  fitted  to  convey  the  aenae;  and  it  la 
highly  probable,  that,  in  the  Uietlme  of  the  lan- 
guage, the  aoonda  were  aulBdently  harmouicaa: 
when  I  aay  tnfikiently  harmooioua,  I  mean  ao 
harmoniout  at  to  render  the  poetry  gratelul  to  the 
ear  in  recitation,  and  toitable  to  mutical  aooom- 
paniment;  for  which  purpote,  the  cadence  of  wdl- 
modulated  proee  would  fuUy  anawer;  a  feet  whieh 
will  not  be  controverted  by  any  person  with  a 
moderatdy  good  ear,  that  hat  ever  heard  a  diapter 
of  laaiah  akillAilly  read  from  our  authorised  traw- 
lation,  that  haa  ever  liatened  to  one  of  Ke&t'i 
Anthema  wdl  performed,  or  to  a  aong  fkom  tht 
Meaeiah  of  Handd.** 

Aborband  (on  la.  v.)  makea  three  fiviakoa  of 
Hebrew  poetry,  induding  in  the  firtt  the  modem 
poemt  which,  in  Imitation  of  the  Arabic,  are  coo- 
ttructed  aoo(»ding  to  modem  principlet  of  ventt- 
cation.  Among  the  teoond  datt  he  arrangea  locfa 
aa  have  no  metre,  but  are  adapted  to  melodiea.  In 
theae  occur  the  poetical  forma  of  wordt,  lengthened 
and  abbreviated,  and  the  like.  To  thia  daaa  belaog 
the  aonga  of  Motet  in  Ex.  zv.,  Deut.  xxxiL,  the 
song  of  Deborah,  and  the  tong  of  David.  The 
third  cbas  includea  thoae  oompotitiona  which  are 
distinguished  not  by  their  form  but  by  the  £gon- 
tive  character  of  their  deacriptiona,  at  the  Song  of 
Songi,  and  the  Song  of  Itaiah. 

Among  thote  wlw  maintain  the  abeenoe  of  any 
regularity  perceptible  to  the  ear  in  the  oompotMaD 
of  Hebrew  poetry,  may  be  mentioned  Riehard 
Shnon  {HiU.  CnL  du  V.  T.  i.  c.  8,  p.  67),  Waa- 
muth  {ImL  Ace.  Bthr.  p.  14),  Alstediut  {Ene, 
BibL  c.  27,  p.  267),  tiie  author  of  the  book  Oocri, 
and  R.  Azariah  do*  Roati,  in  hit  book  entitled 
After  Enatfim.  The  author  of  the  book  Com 
held  that  the  Hebrewt  had  no  metre  bound  by  the 
Uwt  of  diction,  because  their  poetry  bdng  intended 
to  be  sung  wat  therefore  independent  ^  metrical 
lawt.  R.  Aaariah  exprettet  hit  approbation  of  the 
opiniont  of  Coari  and  Abarbanel,  who  deny  the 
existence  of  songs  in  Scripture  oompoeed  after  the 
manner  of  modem  Hebrew  poems,  but  be  addt 
neverthelett,  that  beyond  doubt  there  are  other 
meatures  which  depend  upon  the  toite.  Meodel»> 
sohn    (on  Ex.   xv.)  alto  r^ectt  the  tyateor  of 

nnyiam  n^irV*  (UtenOly,  pegt  and  voweJt).« 
Rabbi  Axariah  appears  to  have  antidpated  Bishop 
Lowth  in  hia  theory  of  paralldiam;  at  any  rate  liki 
treatiae  oontaina  the  germ  which  Lowth  d0vek>ped, 
and  may  be  conaider^,  aa  Jebb  ealla  it,  the  teeb- 
nical  baaia  of  hia  ayatem.  Bai  it  alao  omtaina 
other  elementa,  whieh  will  be  alluded  to  bereafler. 
Hia  oonduaion,  in  Lowth*a  worda  (/ttnaA,  preL 
dies.),  was  at  foUowt:  «<That  the  aacrsd  aonga 
hare  undoubtedly  certain  meatnret  and  proportioos 
whieh,  however,  do  not  oontitt  in  the  number  m 
tyllablet,  perfeet  or  imperfeot,  aooording  to  tba 
form  of  the  modem  vciae  whieh  the  Jewa  maht 
ute'  of,  and  which  it  borrowed  from  the  Aiabiaaa 
(though  the  Arable  proaody,  be  obtenm,  ia  toe 


a  "T/T  it  a  tyllabit,  4mpk  or  eompevnad, 
sing  with  a  eoDSooant  btarlnf  motliig  SUvm  (I 
and  Bamanl't  BA.  Or.  tt.  208>. 
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•wmiJkmtfHl  to  be  applied  to  the  Hebrew  kngnege); 
tot  in  the  nnmber  of  thingi,  end  of  the  peril  at 
things,  —  that  is,  the  eubjeot,  end  the  predicate, 
and  their  a4juncta,  in  every  lenieaoe  and  propoei- 
lion.  Thus  a  phrase,  oontaining  two  pairts  of  a 
proposition,  consists  of  two  measures;  add  another 
eontaininfi(  two  more,  and  they  become  four  meas- 
ures; another  again,  containing  three  parts  of  a 
propoeition,  consists  of  three  measures;  add  to  it 
snother  of  the  like,  and  yon  have  six  measures.** 
llie  following  eiample  will  serve  for  an  illustra- 
tion:— 

Thy-rlght^iaad,  O^ehovah,  Is-glorlous  ln-po*er, 
Tby-rlght-hand,  0-Jshovah,  bath^cruihsd  tho-enemjr. 

The  words  connected  by  a  hyphen  form  a  term,  and 
the  two  lines,  forming  foor  measures  each,  may  be 
railed  tetinameters.  **  Upon  th^  whole,  the  author 
concludes,  that  the  poetical  parts  of  the  Hebrew 
•Scriptures  are  not  composed  according  to  the  rulea 
and  measures  of  certain  fbei,  dissy&bles,  trisyl- 
lables, or  the  like,  as  the  poems  of  the  modem 
Jews  are;  but  nevertheless  have  undoubtedly  other 
measures  which  depend  on  things,  as  above  ex- 
plained.  For  which  reason  tliey  are  more  excel- 
lent than  tlioee  which  consist  of  certain  feet, 
according  to  the  number  and  quantity  of  syllables. 
Of  this,  says  he,  you  may  judge  yourself  in  the 
Songs  of  the  Prophets.  For  do  you  not  see,  if 
you  translate  some  of  them  into  another  language, 
that  they  still  keep  and  retain  their  measure,  if  not 
wholly,  at  least  in  part?  which  cannot  be  the 
case  in  those  verses,  the  measures  of  which  arise 
from  a  certain  quantity  and  number  of  syllables.*' 
Lowth  expresses  his  general  agreement  with  R. 
Axariah's  exposition  of  the  rhythmus  of  things; 
bat  instead  of  regarding  terms,  or  phrases,  or 
senses,  in  single  lines,  as  measures,  he  considered 
**  only  that  rdation  and  proportion  of  one  verse  to 
soother,  which  arises  from  the  correspondence  of 
terms,  and  from  the  form  of  construction;  from 
whenee  results  a  rhythmus  of  propositions,  and  a 
harmony  of  sentences."  But  Lowth*s  system  of 
parallelism  was  more  completely  anticipated  by 
Schoettgm  in  a  treatise,  of  the  existence  of  which 
the  bishop  does  not  appear  to  have  been  aware, 
tt  is  found  in  his  ffora  ktbraXom^  xoL  i.  pp.  1349- 
laOd,  diss,  vi.,  "  de  Fjcergasia  Sacra.*'  This  exer 
gatia  he  defines  to  be,  the  coi\junction  of  entire 
sentences  signifying  the  same  thing:  so  that  extr- 
gatia  bears  the  same  relation  to  sentences  that 
synonymy  does  to  words.  It  is  only  found  in  those 
Hebrew  writings  which  rise  above  the  level  of  his- 
torical narrative  and  the  ordinary  kind  of  speech. 
Ten  canons  are  then  hid  down,  each  illustrated  by 
three  examples,  from  which  it  will  be  seen  how  Ikr 
Seboettgen's  system  corresponded  with  Lowth's. 
(1.)  Perfect  exergima  is  when  the  members  of  the 
two  clauses  correspond,  each  to  each;  as  in  Pk. 
xxxiii.  7;  Num.  xxiv.  17;  Luke  L  47.  (2.)  Some- 
'imes  in  the  second  clause  the  sul^jeot  b  omitted, 
|i  in  Is.  i.  18;  Prov.  vii.  19;  Ps.  cxxix.  3.  (8.) 
Wmetimes  part  of  the  sat^ect  is  omitted,  as  in  Pfe. 
xxzvii.  «30,  di.  88;  Is.  UiL  5.  (4.)  The  predicate 
to  sometimes  omitted  in  the  second  ckuse,  as  in 
Sxttu.  xxiv.  5;  Ps.  xxxUi.  19.  (6.)  Sometimes  part 
Boly  of  the  predicate  is  omitted,  as  In  Ps.  Ivii.  9, 
siil.  1,  cxxix.  7.  (6.)  Words  are  added  In  one 
vember  wbieh  are  omitted  In  the  other,  as  in  Num. 
uliL  18;  Pfe.  di.  88;  D«i.  xU.  3.  (7.)  Sometimes 
w«o  propodtions  will  ocoor,  treating  of  diflhrent 
Jdngi^  Hot  referring  to  one  general  proposition,  as 
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fai  Ps.  xdv.  9,  exxviii.  3;  Wisd.  iU.  16.  (8.) 
Cases  occur,  in  which  the  eecond  propodtion  is  tbt 
contrary  of  the  first,  as  in  Prov.  xt.  8,  xiv.  1,  11 
(9.)  Entire  propositions  answer  each  to  each, 
although  the  suliiject  and  predicate  are  not  the 
same,  as  in  Ps.  li.  7,  oxix.  168;  Jer.  viii.  32. 
(IC.)  Exergasia  is  fonnd  with  three  members,  as 
in  Ps.  i.  1,  cxxx.  5,  Hi.  9.  These  canons  Schoeit- 
gen  applied  to  the  interpretetion  of  Scripture,  ol 
which  he  gives  examples  in  the  remainder  of  this 
and  the  foUowing  dissertation. 

But  whatever  may  have  been  achieved  by  his 
predeceesors,  there  can  be  no  qocstioo  that  the  de* 
livery  of  Lowth's  lectures  on  Hebrew  Poetry,  and 
the  subsequent  publication  of  his  translation  of 
ladah,  formed  an  era  in  the  literature  of  the  snbjeoii 
more  marked  than  any  that  bad  preceded  it  Of  Ui 
system  it  will  be  necessary  to  give  a  somewhat  de- 
tailed account;  for  whatever  may  have  been  doub 
since  bis  time,  and  whatever  modifications  of  his  ar- 
rangement may  have  been  introduced,  all  subsequent 
writers  have  confessed  thdr  obligations  to  the  two 
works  above  mentioned,  and  have  drawn  their  in* 
spiratfon  from  them.  Starting  with  the  alphabeti- 
ad  poems  as  the  basis  of  his  investigation,  beeause 
that  in  them  the  verses  or  stanzas  were  more  dli* 
tinctly  mariced,  Ix>wth  came  to  the  condudon  that 
they  consist  of  verses  property  so  called,  '*  of  venes 
rq^ulated  by  some  observation  of  harmony  or  ca- 
dence; of  measure,  numbers,  or  rtiythms,"  and  that 
this  harmony  does  notsrise  from  rhyme,  but  from 
what  he  denominates  poralldisui.  Parallelism  he 
defines  to  be  the  correspondence  of  one  verse  or 
line  with  another,  and  divides  it  into  three  pisssssi 
synonymous,  antithetic,  and  synthetic. 

1.  Pftralld  lines  tgnonymout  correspond  to  eadi 
other  by  expressing  the  same  sense  in  difforent  but 
equivalent  terms,  as  in  the  foDowing  evamples, 
which  are  only  two  of  the  many  given  by  Lowth: 

*^0-Jshovab,  In-thy-strsngth  the-king  shaIl-rq)oioe ; 
Aod-in-thy-salvatlon  bow  greatly  shall<.be.«xult ! 
Tbo-dsdrs  of-bis>hsart  thou-hast'igrantsd  UDto-hlm  j 
And-the-requsst  of-his-Ups  thou-baat-not  denied." 

Ps  xzl.  1,2 

^  For  th«-moth  Shall-consume-them  liks-a-ffurmsnt ; 
And-the-worm  shaU'eat-tbem  like  wool : 
But-my-righteousnass  shall-endura  Ibr-ever ; 
ADd-oiy.salTation  to-ttis«ff8  ofniges."  ~  Is.  11. 8. 

It  will  be  obeerved  from  the  examples  which  Lowth 
gives  that  the  paralld  lines  sometimes  consist  of 
thrte  or  more  synonymous  terms,  sometimes  of  two, 
sometimes  only  of  one.  Sometimes  the  lines  consist 
each  of  a  double  member,  or  two  propositions,  as 
Ps  cxliv.  5, 6 :  Is.  facv.  21,  22.  Psrallds  are  formed 
also  by  a  repetition  of  part  of  the  first  sentence 
(Ps.  Ixxvii.  1,  11,  16;  Is.  xxvi.  5,  6;  Hos.  vi.  4); 
and  sometimes  a  part  has  to  be  supplied  ftvm  the 
former  to  complete  the  sentence  (2  Sam.  xxil.  41 ; 
Job  xxvi.  5;  Is.  xli.  28).  Parslld  triplete  occur  in 
Job  iU.  4,  6,  9;  P».  cxii.  10;  Is.  ix.  20;  Jod  iii.  18. 
Examples  of  parallds  of  four  lines,  in  which  two 
distiehs  form  one  stanza,  are  Pfe.  xxxvil.  1|  2;  Is. 
L  8,  xlix.  4;  Am.  i.  2.  In  periods  of  five  lines  the 
odd  line  sometimes  oomes  in  betvreen  two  distiehs, 
as  hi  Job  viiL  5,  6;  Is.  xlvi.  7;  Hos.  xiv.  9;  Jo* 
iiL  16:  or  after  two  distk^  doses  the  stanza,  as  la 
Is.  xliv.  26.  Alternate  parallaUsm  in  stanzas  of 
four  lines  is  fonnd  in  Ps.  eiii.  11,  12;  Is.  xxx.  16 
but  the  most  striking  eiamples  of  the  alternate 
qoa^Tsin  are  Deut  xxxil.  26, 42,  the  first  line  fonph 
ing  a  continuous  sense  with  the  third,  and  tiie 
seeond  with  the  fouth  (oomp.  b.  xxii?.  6:  Qtm 
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iIk.  6).  In  Ii.  1. 10  we  find  an  alternate  qastnin 
blkmed  hj  a  fifth  line.  To  this  fint  diviiion  of 
Lowth*B  Jebb  ol^)aeta  that  the  name  ijftKmymotu  ia 
^appropriate,  fcr  the  aecond  dauee,  with  few  ez- 
ocptioni,  **  divertifiti  the  preceding  ehtnae,  and 
generally  to  aa  to  riae  above  it,  ibnning  a  sort  of 
elimax  in  the  tense/*  'fhia  peculiarity  wm  recog- 
nized by  Lowth  himself  in  his  4th  Prsleetion,  where 
he  says,  **idem  iterant,  variant,  augent,"  thus 
marking  a  oumolatiTe  fbroe  in  this  kind  of  parallel- 
iam.  The  same  was  observed  by  Abp.  Newcome 
in  his  Prefiuie  to  Esekiel,  where  exampies  are  given 
hi  which  «the  following  dauses  so  diverdfy  the 
lireoeding  ones  as  to  rise  above  them  "  (Is.  zlii.  7, 
xliiL  16;  Ps.  zcv.  9,  dv.  1).  Jebb,  in  support  of  his 
ewn  opinion,  appeals  to  the  passages  qooted  by 
Tiowth  (Ps.  zxi.  19,  cvii.  88;  Is.  Iv.  6, 7),  and  sug- 
gests u  a  more  appropriate  name  for  parallelism  of 
fhis  kind,  cognate  pamlleUtm  (Sacr.  IaL  p.  88). 

9.  Lowth's  second  division  is  (mtiiheUe  p(traUel- 
itm ;  when  two  lines  correspond  with  each  other 
by  a.1  oppodtion  of  terms  and  sentiments;  when 
the  second  is  contrasted  with  the  ilrst,  sometiroes  in 
expresdons,  sometimes  in  sense  only,  so  that  the 
d^rees  of  antithesis  are  various.  As  for  exam- 
pie  — 
^  A  wiM  son  r^jolceth  his  Ikttier ; 

Bat  a  ftmllf  b  son  is  the  gxtef  of  his  mother.** 

Piov.  z.  1. 

**  The  memory  of  the  Just  Is  a  blesdng; 
But  the  name  of  the  wicked  sball  rot.** 

Prav.  Z.7. 

The  gnomic  poetry  of  the  Hebrews  abounds  with 
IDustntions  of  antithetic  parallelism.  Other  ex- 
amples are  Ps.  xx.  7,  8 :  — 

"  These  in  chariots,  and  those  in  horseS} 
But  we  in  the  name  of  Jehovah  our  God  will  be 

strong.  f 

Thejr  an  bowed  down,  and  flJlen ; 
But  we  are  risen,  and  maintain  oursdves  Ann  ** 

Compare  also  Ps.  xzz.  5,  xxzvii.  10, 11;  Is.  liv. 
10,  ix.  10.  On  theee  two  kinds  of  parallelism  Jebb 
appropriatdy  remarks:  "The  Antithetic ParnUtl- 
itm  serves  to  mark  the  broad  distinctions  between 
xnth  and  falsehood,  and  good  and  evil:  the  Coff- 
nnte  Pai^UtUtm  discbarges  the  more  diflicult  and 
nore  critical  ftinction  of  diacriminathig  between 
Mfferent  degrees  of  truth  and  good  on  the  one  hand, 
jf  fitlsehood  and  evil  on  the  other  '*  {Saa'.  Lk. 
0.  89). 

3.  Synthetic  or  conttitictive  paraBelUm^  where 
.he  parallel  **  consists  only  in  the  similar  form  of 
construction;  in  which  word  does  not  answer  to 
word,  and  sentence  to  sentence,  as  equivaloit  or 
cppoeite;  but  there  is  a  correspondence  and  equality 
between  different  propositions,  in  respect  of  the 
shape  and  turn  of  the  whole  sentence,  and  of  the 
sonstioctive  parts  —  such  as  noun  answering  to 
Boun,  verb  to  verb,  member  to  member,  negaUve 
*o  negative,  interrogative  .  to  interrogative."  One 
'J  the  examples  of  constructive  panllds  given  by* 
^owth  is,  Is.  1.  5,  6:  — 

^  The  Lord  Jehovah  hatb  opened  mine  ear, 
And  I  was  not  rebellious ; 
Neither  did  I  withdraw  myaelf  backward  — 
I  gave  my  back  to  the  smiters, 
Au  J  my  oheeks  to  them  that  ptwdced  off  the  hair ; 
My  ftoe  I  hid  not  from  shame  and  spitting.** 

'ebb  gives  as  an  illustration  Pa.  zix.  7-10 :  — 
*The  law  of  Jehovah  b  peritet,  converting  the  soul. 
The  tMtimony  of  Jehovah  is  sure,  making  wlae  the 
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It  is  Instructive,  as  diowing  how  dHHewH,  If  Mt 
impossible,  it  is  to  make  any  strict  dasstteatloD  of 
Hebrew  poetry,  to  ofaeerve  that  this  very  passage  Is 
given  by  Ciesenios  as  an  example  of  ayuouymui 
pardldism,  while  De  Wette  caDs  it  syntbetie.  Tbc 
illustration  of  synthetic  paraJkliam  quoted  by  Gee* 
enius  is  Ps.  zzviL  4:  — 

<*One  thing  I  ask  from  Jehovah. 
ItwiUIseekaitar— 
Hy  dwelling  in  the  house  of  Jehovah  all  fhe  Ami 

of  my  lUh, 
To  behold  the  beauty  of  Jdiovah, 
And  to  inquire  in  his  temple.** 

In  this  kind  of  parallelism,  as  KoidlMiiiisr  {Ormm. 
AnaL  p.  87)  observes,  ^ an  Idea  is  ndther  rqwated 
nor  fouowed  by  its  oppodte,  but  ia  kept  In  ikm 
by  the  writer,  while  he  proceeds  to  devdop  and 
enforce  hia  meaning  by  aeQessory  ideas  and  modlft- 
cationa.** 

4.  To  the  three  kinds  of  parallelism  above  de- 
scribed Jebb  adds  a  fourth,  which  seems  rather  to  be 
an  unnecessary  refinement  upon  than  distinct  ikom 
the  others.  He  denominates  it  introverted  parol- 
UHttnt  in  which  he  says,  *<  there  are  stanzas  so  coq- 
structed  that,  whatever  be  the  number  of  lines,  tie 
flrst  line  shall  he  paralld  with  the  last;  the  sec- 
ond with  the  penultimate;  and  so  throughout  in  a.: 
order  that  looks  inward,  or,  to  borrow  a  militarj 
phrase,  firom  flanks  to  oentre  "  {Saer.  LiU  p.  53). 
Thus  — 

"Ky  son,  If  tbhie  heart  be  wke, 
Bly  bsart  also  shall  rddoe ; 
Tea,  my  reins  shall  rq)oice 
When  thy  lips  speak  right  things.** 

Prov.  zziU.  Ifi,  M. 

<<  Unto  Thee  do  I  lift  up  mine  eyes,  0  Thou  ttiat  dwdW 
est  in  the  heavens ; 
Behold  as  the  eyes  of  asrvaats  to  the  hand  of  Ikslr 


As  the  eyes  of  a  msldsnto  ttie  liaiidsef  hsr 


fi 


Sven  so  look  our  eyes  to  Jehovah  our  God,  m^tU  ha 
have  mersy  upon  us.*'  —  Ps.  caaliL  1, 2. 

Upon  examining  these  and  the  other  examples 
quoted  by  Bishop  Jebb  in  support  of  his  new  diria- 
k>n,  to  which  he  attadies  great  importance,  it  wiO 
be  seen  that  the  peculiarity  consista  in  the  strao. 
tore  of  the  stanza,  and  not  in  the  nature  of  the 
parallelism ;  and  any  one  ^rtio  reads  Ewald's  ehbc- 
rate  treatise  on  this  part  of  the  subject  wiO  Hm 
from  the  reading  with  the  conviction  that  to  attempt 
to  classify  Hebrew  poetry  according  to  the  charac- 
ter of  the  stanzas  employed  will  be  labor  lost  and 
in  vain,  resulting  only  in  a  system  which  is  no  sjb- 
tem,  and  in  rules  to  which  the  exceptions  are  mon 
numerous  than  the  examples. 

A  few  words  may  now  be  added  with  respect  to 
the  dasdfication  proposed  by  De  Wette,  in  which 
mora  regard  was  had  to  the  rhythm.  The  four 
kinds  of  parallelism  are  —  1.  That  which  oonslats 
in  an  equd  number  of  words  in  eadi  member,  as  in 
Gen.  iv.  28.  This  he  caDs  the  origind  and  perfect 
kind  of  panUldism  of  members,  whidi  eorreepoods 
with  metre  and  rhyme,  without  being  identicd  with 
them  (Die  Ptafmen,  Einl  §7).  Under  tills  he^ 
are  many  minor  divisions.  •«»9.  Unequd  paralkBsm 
in  which  the  number  of  words  In  the  memben  Is 
not  the  same.  ITiis  sgain  is  divided  into  —  a.  The 
dmple,  as  Ps.  Ixvfii.  88.  6.  The  composite,  consbl* 
ing  of  the  synonymous  (Job  z.  1;  Pb.xzxvl.  6),  Ihi 
antithetic  (Fk.  zv.  4),  and  the  aynthetie  (Fk.  zv.  b) 
e.  That  ha  whldi  Hit  ifaiipk  member  la  dispn^ 
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Mnuitely  •nmll  (P».  xl.  10).  d.  Where  the  oompot- 
lle  wtmh&t  giowi  op  into  three  and  more  wntenoes 
(Pk.  i.  3,  Izv.  10).  e.  InrteMl  of  the  doee  p«ndM- 
HB  thwe  MMnetimci  ooonn  »  abort  addiUonal  oUuiaef 
Mia  PfcizuLd.  — 8.  OutofthepAnOleUamwhich 
U  uneqiMl  in  oontMioeDee  of  the  composite  ehano- 
iiBT  ot  on9  memlier,  another  is  developed,  so  that  both 
■embers  are  eompoeite  (Ps.  xsxi.  11).  This  kind 
•f  panUelism  again  admits  of  three  subdivisions.  — 
4.  Khjthmieal  parallelism,  which  lies  mereljr  in  the 
tstamal  form  of  the  diction.  Thus  in  Ps.  six.  11 
then  is  nearly  an  equal  number  of  words:  — 

(<  Manowm  by  them  ma  fchj  semmt  warned, 
In  keeping  of  them  tbere  is  gnat  rsward." 

In  Pa.  xzz.  3  the  inequaUty  is  remarkable.  In  Ps. 
xiT.  7  is  found  a  double  and  a  single  member,  and 
in  Ps.  zxxi.  23  two  double  memben.  De  Wette  also 
bski  that  there  w«f«  iu  Hebrew  poetry  the  begin- 
nings of  a  oompooite  rhythmical  structure  like  our 
itrophes.  Thus  in  Ps.  zlii.,  zUii.,  a  refrain  marks 
the  conclusion  of  a  larger  rhythmical  period.  Some- 
thing similar  is  (foaervable  in  Ps.  cfU.  This  arti- 
fioal  structure  i4)pear8  to  belong  to  a  late  period 
of  Hebrew  literature,  and  to  the  same  period  may 
probably  be  assigned  the  remarkable  gradational 
rhythm  which  appeara  in  the  Songs  of  Degrees,  e,g* 
Pi.  czxi.  It  must  be  observed  that  this  gradational 
riiytbm  is  very  diflerent  from  the  cumuliUive  paral- 
Idism  of  the  Song  of  Deborah,  which  is  of  a  much 
earlier  date,  and  bears  traces  of  less  eflbrt  iu  the 
eomposition.  Strophes  of  a  cortain  kind  are  found 
in  the  alphalietical  pieces  in  which  several  Maso- 
retic  danses  belong  to  one  letter  (Pa  ix.^  x.,  xxxvii., 
exix.;  i*m.  ill.),  but  the  nearest  approach  to 
anythii^  like  a  strophical  character  is  found  in 
poems  iHiich  are  divided  into  smaller  portions  by  a 
rsfeain,  and  have  the  initial  or  final  verse  the  same 
or  similar  (Ps.  xxxiz.,  xlii.,  xliii.).  In  the  opinion 
of  some  the  oeeorrence  of  the  word  Selah  is  sup- 
peeed  to  mark  the  divisions  of  the  strophes- 
It  Is  impossible  here  to  do  more  than  refer  to  the 
OB»y  of  Koester  {TheoL  SUmL  und  Krit.  1881, 
pp.  40-114)  on  the  strophes,  or  the  parallelism  of 
verses  in  Hebreif  poetry ;  in  which  he  endeavors  to 
show  that  the  verses  are  subject  to  the  same  Uws  of 
symmetry  as  the  verse  members;  and  that  conse- 
quently Hebrew  poetry  is  essentially  strophical  in 
character.  Ewaki^s  treatise  requires  mora  carefril 
eonsideration;  but  it  must  be  rend  itself,  and  a 
sUgbt  sketch  only  can  here  be  given.  Briefly  thus: 
— *  Versre  are  divided  into  vsne-memberi  in  which 
the  number  of  syllables  is  less  restricted,  as  there  is 
no  syllabic  metrSb  A  verse-member  generally  con- 
tains from  seven  to  eight  sylUbles.  Two  members, 
the  rise  and  fisll,  are  the  fundamental  constituents: 
thns  (Judg.  V.  3) :  — 

**  Hear,  ye  kings !  give  «ar,  ye  prlnoss ! 
I  to  Jahva,  I  will  slog." 

Co  this  all  other  modifications  must  be  capable  of 
being  reduced.     The  variations  which  may  take 
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fai  order  to  exhaust  itself  more  thoroughly  (Gen.  Iv 
83;  Prov.  i.  8).  An  important  word  of  the  flnrt 
member  often  reserves  its  force  for  the  second,  as  in 
Ps.  XX.  8;  and  somfltimcs  hi  the  second  member  a 
principal  part  of  the  sense  of  the  first  is  frirther  do* 
relopedy  as  Pft.  xllx.  5  [6].— 8.  When  the  thought 
trails  through  two  memben  of  a  verse,  as  in  Ps. 
ex.  5,  it  giret  rise  to  a  lees  animated  rhythm  (eomp. 
also  Ps.  <sll.  10).  — 3.  Two  sentences  may  be  brought 
together  as  protasis  and  apodosis,  or  simply  to  form 
one  complex  thought;  the  external  harmony  may  be 
dispensed  with,  but  the  harmony  of  thought  r^ 
mains.  This  may  be  called  the  intermediatt 
rhythm,  llie  fbrms  of  structure  assumed  by  tht 
verse  are  many.  First,  there  is  the  single  member, 
which  occurs  at  the  oommenoement  of  a  series  la 
Ps.  xviii.  8,  xxiii.  1;  at  the  end  of  a  series  m  Ex. 
XV.  18,  Ps.  xcil.  8;  and  in  the  middle,  after  a  shcfi 
pause,  in  Ps.  xxix.  7.  The  uiniembral  verse  ii 
most  i^u^ily  found,  consisting  of  two  memben 
of  neariy  equal  weight  Yenes  of  more  than  two 
memben  are  formed  dther  by  increasing  the  num- 
ber of  memben  from  two  to  three,  so  that  the 
complete  fall  may  be  renrved  for  the  third,  all 
three  poasessing  the  same  power;  or  by  combining 
four  memben  two  and  two,  as  in  Ps.  xvUl.  7, 
xxviii.  1. 

The  varieties  of  this  structure  of  verse  are  too 
numerous  to  be  recounted,  and  the  laws  of  riiythm 
in  Hebrew  poetry  are  so  free,  that  of  neceesity  the 
varieties  of  verse  structure  must  be  manifoU.  The 
gnomic  or  sententious  rhythm,  Ewald  remarks,  is 
the  one  which  is  perfectly  symmetrical.  Two  mem- 
ben of  seven  or  eight  syllables,  corresponding  to 
each  other  as  rise  and  fkll,  contain  a  thesis  and  ao- 
titbesis,  a  subject  and  its  image.  This  is  the  con- 
stant form  of  genuine  gnomic  sentences  of  the  besi 
period.  Tboee  of  a  later  date  have  many  memben 
or  tnil  themselves  through  many  venes.  The  an- 
imation of  the  lyrical  rhythm  makes  it  break 
through  all  such  restraints,  and  leads  to  an  ampli- 
fication or  reduplication  of  the  normal  form ;  or  the 
passionate  rapidity  of  the  thoughts  may  disturb  the 
simple  concord  of  the  memben,  so  that  the  unequal 
structure  of  verse  intrudes  with  all  its  varieties.  To 
show  how  impossible  it  is  to  attempt  a  classifica- 
tion of  vene  uttered  under  such  circumstances,  it 
will  be  only  neee8HU7  to  quote  Ewald's  own  words. 
**  All  these  varieties  of  rhythm,  however,  exert  a 
perfectly  fire  influence  upon  erery  lyrical  song,  just 
according  as  it  suits  the  mood  of  the  moment  to 
vary  the  simple  rhythm.  The  most  beautifril  songi 
of  the  flourishing  period  of  poetry  allow,  in  fast,  the 
verse  of  many  memben  to  predominate  whenever 
the  diction  rises  with  any  sublimity;  nevertbeleas, 
the  standard  rhythm  still  returns  in  each  when  tht 
diction  flags,  «nd  the  diflhrent  kinds  of  the  men 
complex  rhythm  are  employed  with  equal  flreedom 
and  ease  of  ^variation,  just  as  they  se^-erally  accord 
with  the  fluctuating  hues  of  the  mood  of  emotion, 
and  of  the  sense  of  the  diction,  llie  late  alphalietical 
songs  are  the  firrt  in  which  the  fixed  choice  of  a  par- 


place  may  be  either  amplifications  or  continuations  iticulHr  venification,  a  ehoiee,  too,  made  with  designed 


of  the  rhythm,  or  oompositions  in  which  a  oomplete 
riiythm  is  made  the  half  of  a  new  compound,  or 
we  may  have  a  diminution  or  enfeebkoient  of  the 
wi^al.  To  the  two  memben  correepond  two 
Jhoughta  which  constitute  the  life  of  the  vene,  and 
«eh  of  these  again  may  distribute  itself.  Grada- 
Mons  of  symmetry  are  formed  —  1.  By  the  echo  of 
tbt  wMs  SBDtenee,  when  the  nme  sense  whieh  is 
|if«D  in  tht  fint  member  rises  again  In  the  sseond, 


art,  establishes  itself  firmly,  and  maintains  Itseli 
svmmetrically  throughout  all  the  versek ''  {Dichter 
de$  A,  B,  i.  83,  trans,  in  Kitto's  Journal,  i.  318). 
It  may,  however,  be  generally  observed,  that  the 
older  rhytiims  are  the  most  animated,  as  if  aoeom- 
panied  by  the  hands  and  feet  of  the  singer  (Snau 
xxi.;  Ex.  XV.;  Judg.  v.),  and  that  in  the  time  ol 
David  the  rhythm  had  attafaied  Its  most  peifeotd** 
velopmont.    By  the  end  of  tlm  8th  osntorj  ■.  o. 
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tbe  decty  of  venifioatiou  beginSf  and  to  this  period 
belong  the  artificial  forms  of  yerse. 

It  remains  now  only  to  notice  the  rules  of  Hebrew 
poetry  as  laid  down  by  the  Jewish  grammarians,  to 
which  reference  was  made  in  remarlung  upon  the 
lyitteni  of  U.  Azariah.  They  have  the  merit  of 
lieini;  extremely  simple,  and  are  to  be  found  at 
leiit;tb,  illustrated  by  many  examples,  in  Mason  and 
Henianl's  lltb.  Gram,  vol  ii.  let.  57,  and  accom- 
panied i»y  an  interesting  aoooont  of  modem  Hd>rew 
versiiication.  Tbe  rules  are  briefly  these:  1.  That 
a  sentence  may  be  divided  into  members,  some  of 
which  contain  Uoo^  three,  or  even  four  words,  and 
■K  accordingly  termed  Binary,  Ternary,  and  C^im- 
Ornary  members  respectively.  2.  The  sentences 
are  ooniposed  either  of  Binary,  Ternary,  or  Qfui- 
termry  members  entirely,  or  of  these  different 
members  intermixed.  3.  That  in  two  consecutive 
members  it  is  an  elegance  to  express  the  same  idea 
in  difierent  words.  4.  That  a  word  expressed  in 
"ither  of  these  parallel  members  is  often  not  ex- 
pressed in  the  alternate  member.  5.  That  a  word 
witho^it  an  accent,  being  joined  to  another  word  by 
Makkiph,  is  generally  (though  not  nlwaj-s)  reckoned 
with  that  second  word  as  one.  It  will  be  seen  that 
these  rules  are  essentially  the  same  with  thorn  of 
Lowth,  De  Wette,  and  other  writers  on  parallelism, 
and  fix>m  their  simplicity  are  less  open  to  objection 
than  any  that  have  been  given. 

In  conclusion,  after  reviewing  the  various  theories 
which  have  been  fhuued  with  regard  to  the  struct* 
ue  of  Hebrew  poetry,  it  must  be  confessed  that  be- 
yond the  discovery  of  very  broad  general  laws,  little 
has  been  done  towards  elaborating  a  satisfactory 
system.  Probably  this  want  of  success  is  due  to  the 
fiitft  that  there  is  no  system  to  discover,  and  that 
Hebrew  poetry,  while  poesessed,  in  the  highest  de- 
gree, of  all  sweetness  and  variety  of  rhythm  and 
melody,  is  not  fettered  by  laws  of  versification  as 
we  understand  the  term. 

For  the  literature  of  the  sul^ect,  in  addition  to 
the  works  already  quoted,  reference  may  be  made 
to  the  following:  Carpxov,  Intr,  ad  Ubr.  Can\ 
BibL  pt.  2,  c.  1 ;  Lowth,  Dt  Sacra  Poed  ffebrtB- 
tn'um  Ptxdectionei,  with  notes  by  J.  D.  MichaeUs 
and  Rosenmiiller  (Oxon.  1828)  [translated,  with 
notes,  by  Calvin  E.  Stowe,  Andover,  1829] ;  the  Pre- 
liminary Dissertation  In  his  translation  of  Isaiah ; 
Herder,  Geisi  der  Hebr.  Poene  [transl.  by  Pres- 
ident James  Marsh,  2  vols.,  Burlington,  1838]; 
Jebb,  Sacred  JJUerature;  Saalschiits,  Von  der 
Form  der  Hebr.  Poetie,  Konigsberg,  1826,  which 
aontaiuB  the  most  complete  account  of  all  the  vari- 
ous theories;  De  Wette,  Ueberdie  Ptalmen  [transl. 
by  Prof.  J.  Torrey,  BibL  Repoe.  UI.  446-518]; 
Meier,  Gesch.  der  Poet.  NationaUIMeratur  der 
Hebraer;  Delitssch,  Cdmmentar  Uber  den  Ptalter; 
«nd  Hupfeld,  Die  Pealmen.  W.  A.  W. 

*  Other  and  in  part  later  writers:  F.  Goma- 
nis,  Davidis  Lyra  (1637);  J.  C  Schramm,  De 
Poeri  ffebrcBorum  (1723).  (The  two  essays  just 
named,  with  others  on  the  same  sut(ject  by  Kbert, 
the  Abb^  Fleury.  Dannhawer,  Pfeiifer,  Uyser,  Le 
Clerc,  Hare,  and  Ixwth,  are  reprinted  in  vol.  xxxi. 
of  Ugollni*s  Thetaurv. )  Heider,  Brttfe  das  Stu- 
dinm  d.  TheoL  betreffend,  the  first  twelve  of  which 
letters  he  devotes  to  the  poetry  of  the  Hebrews, 
pointing  out  its  characteristics  and  iUnitrating 
them  by  translations  fbom  the  Pentateoch  (Jaeob*s 
Ueisings,  the  fkreweO  of  Moses),  fh>m  Judges  (the 
3ong  of  Deborah  and  Barak),  and  fW>m  the  Psalms 
•imI  the  Prophets.  A.  von  Humboldt,  Oofmoi  (Eng. 
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transL  il.  67  f.).  aooording  to  whom  t^natan  lo  Ihs 
Hebrew  poet  is  not  a  self-dependent  oljeei — hot  a 
work  of  creation  and  order,  the  llring  eipwi- 
sion  of  the  omaipicsenoe  of  the  Divinity  in  the 
visible  world."  A  single  Peakn  (the  KMth)  afanoel 
**  represents  the  image  of  the  whole  Conmoe"  A. 
G.  Hoflffaiann,  ait.  BebrMMche  IMerattar  (Encfa 
and  Gruber*s  Aligtm.  Kncykl,  2*  Seei.  ifi.  837  £ 
(1828).  Prof.  S.  H.  Turner,  D.  D.,  OaimM  of  ike 
Brbrevo  Langnagt  and  Literature  (FWe  Leetans), 
especially  as  founded  on  the  character  of  its  Poetry, 
mi  Bepotitory,  L  608  ff.  (1831).  M.  Nkobi, 
Forme  de  la  poetie  hebralque  (1833).  Frans  De- 
litsch,  Zur  Gescfiicfite  der  judischen  Pome^  ex- 
tendtog  fh>m  the  close  of  the  O.  T.  colleetaoD  to 
modern  times  (Leips.  1836).  Prof!  B.  B.  Edvaida, 
Reaaonefor  the  Siudyofthe  Hebr.  Langvagt,  an 
Inaugural  Address,  in  which  he  urges  this  stody 
among  other  arguments  on  account  of  its  opening 
to  us  the  treasures  of  so  rich  a  poetie  Uteratiire 
{Amer.  BibL  Bepotiiory  for  July,  1838,  pp.  113- 
132).  The  thoughts  are  suggestive  and  beaiitifiiDy 
expressed.  J.  G.  Sommer,  Von  Beime  m  der  kebr. 
VoUt^foene,  \n  his  BibL  Abkandlungen,  pp.  8^-08 
(Bonn,  1846).  Ed.  Bena,  Hebiditcke  Poede.  in 
Hersog^s  ReatrKwc^L  v.  698-608  (1866).  laaae 
Taylor,  The  Spirit  of  Hebrew  Poetry  (Amcr.  re- 
print, 1862).  The  author's  point  of  riew  is  » th^ 
not  less  hi  rektion  to  the  most  highly  eulthated 
minds  than  to  the  most  rude  —  not  less  to  minds 
disciplined  in  abstract  thought,  than  to  such  as  an 
unused  to  genendication  of  any  kind  —  the  Heiiraw 
Scriptures,  in  their  metapboric  style  and  their  po- 
etic diction,  are  the  ftillest  medium  fior  oooveying 
what  it  is  their  purpose  to  convey,  oonoeming  the 
Dirine  Nature,  and  concerning  the  s]^taal  life, 
and  concerning  the  correspondoice  of  man  —  the 
finite,  with  God  —  the  Infinite."  In  its  aphvs  ai 
an  alile  exposition  of  this  train  of  thought,  there  it 
no  better  treatise  than  this.  Heinrich  EwaU,  AU- 
gemeinei  Ub»  die  hd^Hieeke  Dickttmg,  ete.  (r»- 
wrooght,  Getting.  1866 ;  half  of  voL  i.  of  hia  Diehler 
de»  A.  Bundet).  Uyrsr,  art  Dicktkmtt  fa)  Zelkr*a 
BibL  Wl^erb.  L  232-242  (1866).  Prof.  HapAld, 
Rhythm  and  Accentuation  in  Hebrew  Poetry  (ire 
adopt  the  briefer  title),  translated  by  PlAesot 
Charies  M.  Mead,  BibL  Sacra,  xxiv.  1-40  (1867). 
Dr.  Diestel,  art  Dichthmtl  in  Scheukel*s  Bibel- 
jAadhm,  i.  607-615  (1868),  valuable. 

For  information  on  this  subject  see  also  tbe  In- 
troductions to  the  Old  Testament  (Eichhccn,  H&t- 
emick,  De  Wette,  Rdl,  Bleek),  as  well  ai  the 
Commentaries  on  the  O.  T.  poetic  books  (men* 
tioned  in  the  Dictionnry  under  these  boda). 

As  regards  the  examples  of  poetry  in  the  N.  T. 
SchenkePs  art  Dichtkunet,  urckriettiche  im  N.  T., 
(in  his  BibeULexikon,  I  616-618)  deserves  atten- 
tion. The  songs  (as  they  may  be  termed)  of  Elii»- 
beth  (Luke  i.  42-46),  of  Mary  (46-65)  and  of  Zadk- 
arias  (78-69),  breathe  the  spirit  of  the  Hebrew  poets. 
and  are  largely  expressed  in  language  derived  hom 
them.  See  also  AcU  iv.  24  ff.,  xvL  85;  Rev.  iv.  U, 
XV.  3, 4.  In  Col.  ill.  16  and  F^ih.  ▼.  19,  Panl  reoof- 
nizes  the  use  of  **  psalms,  hymns,  and  spiritaai 
songs  "  as  forming  a  part,  of  the  social  wcnhip  of 
the  first  Christians.  With  this  intimation  agrees 
PUuy's  statement  {EjrieL  x.  97)  that  those  fai  Bi- 
thynia  who  professed  this  fUth  sasembled  at  eai^ 
dawn  and  sung  praises  to  Christ  {ettrmtn  Ckrim 
quad  deo  dicer e  eecum  mdeem).  It  is  generally  al> 
lowed  that  we  have  a  fi^agment  of  wch  a  hymn  la 
lTim.iiL16.    Not  a  few  of  Paol's  seniences  whU 
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«•  am  aeaiiflonMd  to  imd  m  pnm,  bring  Wk  to 
tha  «ar  Ui0  eadeooo  of  Hebrew  vene.  The  follow- 
log  it  ftD  example  of  this  (2  Tim.  it  11) :  — 

"Forifwedtodwithliliii, 

W*  aball  ftlao  Uve  with  him  ; 
If  w  ttidom,  we  ahall  also  reign  with  blm ; 

If  we  aluU  dany  him, 

HisiJac  will  deny  oi ; 
If  we  u«  fldthkM,  be  remaiiM  fAithftil ; 

for  he  eaoQot  deny  himaelf.'* 

It  may  be  well  to  remark  that  although  **  hymn  " 
aitfl  **  hymning  *'  do  not  occur  iu  our  £ngiiah  traus- 
fadioQ  of  the  0.  T.,  the  correspondent  Greek  terms 
often  occur  iu  the  SeptuaginL  The  verb  '*to 
hymu  **  {uuM4m)  has  sometimes  the  general  sense 
of  **  to  praise,'*  but  when  applied  to  any  particular 
composition  refers  to  the  use  of  the  Psahns  for  that 
purpose.  In  the  titles  of  the  Psalms,  the  Grisek 
phrase  for  '*  hymns  of  David  '*  is  generally  found, 
in  the  place  of  «*  psalms  of  David  **  in  the  A.  V. 
See  Bid's  Lexicon  in  LXX,  Jnierpretes,  s.  w. 
&fUf4w  and  S/tyos.  The  usage  of  the  LXX.  no 
doubt  influenced  the  N.  T.  phraseology  in  this  re- 
spect. Comp.  Matt  xxvi.  30;  Blark  ziv.  26;  Acts 
zvL  85;  Ueb.  iL  12. 

On  the  hymnok>gy  of  the  early  Church  the 
reader  may  see  Daniel's  Thetawtu  llymnoiogicut 
(1841),  and  the  art.  Ilymnologie^  by  Christ.  Palmer 
ui  Hersog's  Heai^Encyk.  vi.  305  ff.,  where  a  list 
of  other  writen  will  be  found,  as  also  under 
Hymm  in  this  DicUonarjf,  H. 

POISON.  Two  Hebrew  words  are  thus  ren- 
dwed  in  the  A.  V.  but  they  are  so  general  as  to 
throw  little  light  upon  the  knowledge  and  practice 
nf  poisons  among  the  Hebrews.    1.  The  first  of  these, 

'^9'!?9  chhndh^  from  a  root  signifymg  **  to  be  hot,*' 
is  uisd  of  the  heat  produced  by  wine  (Hoe.  vii.  5), 
and  the  hot  passion  of  anger  (Deut.  xxiz.  27,  Ac.), 
as  well  as  of  the  burning  venom  of  poisonous  ser- 
ponto  (Deut  uzii.  24,  33;  Ps.  Ivtii.  4,  czl.  3).  It 
in  aJl  cases  denotes  animal  poison,  and  not  vegetable 
or  mineral.  The  only  allusion  to  its  application  is 
in  Job  vi.  4,  where  reference  seems  to  be  made  to 
the  custom  of  anouiting  arrows  with  the  venom  of 
a  snake,  a  practice  the  origin  of  which  is  of  very 
remote  antiquity  (oomp.  Hom.  OtL  i.  261,  262; 
Ovid,  TritL  iU.  10,  64,  FasL  v.  397,  <ftc.;  Plin. 
xvilL  1).  The  Soanea,  a  Caucasian  race  mentioned 
by  Stnbo  (xi.  499),  were  espeeiaUy  skilled  in  the 
srt  Pliny  (vi.  34)  mentiona  a  tribe  of  Arab  pi- 
rates who  infested  the  Ked  Sea,  and  were  armed 
with  poisoned  arrows  like  the  Malays  of  the  coast 
of  Borneo.  For  this  purpose  the  berries  of  the  yew- 
tree  (llin.  xvi.  20)  were  empk>yed.  llie  (ssuls 
(Plin.  xxviL  76)  used  a  poisonous  herb,  Umtum, 
nppoaed  by  some  to  be  the  **  leopard's  bone,"  and 
the  Seythians  dipped  their  arrow-points  in  viper's 
vjcom  mixed  with  human  blood.  These  were  so 
iiadly  that  a  slight  seratch  inflicted  by  them  was 
Gital  (Plin.  xi.  116).  The  practice  was  so  common 
that  tlia  name  ro(nr^y,  originally  a  poison  in 
which  arrows  were  dipped,  was  applied  to  poison 
{•neraUy. 

a.  VMn  (once  trf^l,  Deut  xxxii.  32"),  rdsA, 
f  a  poison  at  aU,  denotes  a  v«*^etable  poison  prima- 
lUy,  and  is  only  twice  (Deut  xxiz.  83;  Job  xx.  16) 
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used  of  the  venom  of  a  serpent  In  other  pussagw 
where  it  occurs,  it  is  translated  *  gall  **  ut  the  A. 
v.,  except  in  Hos.  x.  4,  where  it  is  rende.ed  "bem* 
feck."  In  the  mai^n  of  Deut  xxix.  18,  our 
transUton,  feeliug  ^e  uncertainty  of  the  word, 
give  as  an  alternative  **  rosA,  or,  a  poisonful  herb.*' 
Beyond  the  fact  that,  whether  poisonous  or  not,  it 
was  a  plant  of  bitter  taste,  nothing  can  be  inrerred. 
That  bitterness  was  its  prevailing  characteristic  is 
evident  from  its  being  associated  with  wormwood 
(Deut  xxix.  18  [17];  Um.  ui.  19;  Am.  vi.  12), 
and  fhim  the  allusions  to  **  water  of  rotA  '*  in  Jer. 
viii.  14,  ix.  15,  xxiii.  15.  It  was  not  a  juice  or 
liquid  (Ps.  Ixix.  21  [22];  oomp.  fifaik  xv.  23),  but 
probably  a  bitter  beiry,  in  which  case  the  expreesion 
in  Deut  xxxii.  32,  **  grapes  of  rocA,"  may  be  taken 
literally,  (iesenius,  on  the  gromid  that  the  word 
in  Hebrew  also  signifies  **  head,"  rqects  the  hem- 
loek,  colocynth,  and  darnel  of  other  writers,  anl 
proposes  the  ^  poppy  "  instead ;  from  the  **  heads  " 
in  which  its  seeds  are  contained.  **  Water  of  ixxfA  " 
ii  then  **  opium,"  but  it  must  be  admitted  that 
there  appears  in  none  of  the  above  panages  to  be 
any  allusion  to  the  characteristic  efl^'ts  of  opium. 
The  effects  of  the  rosh  are  simply  nausea  and  loath- 
ingi  It  was  probably  a  general  term  fox  any  bitter 
or  nauseous  plant,  whether  poisonous  or  not,  and 
becttroe  afterwards  applied  to  the  venom  of  snake«, 
as  the  corresponding  word  in  Chaldee  is  frequently 
so  used.     [Gall.] 

There  is  a  clear  case  of  suicide  by  poison  related 
in  2  Mace.  x.  13,  where  PtolemsBus  Macron  is  said 
to  have  destroyed  himself  by  this  means.  But  wa 
do  not  find  a  trace  of  it  among  the  Jews,  and 
certunly  poisoning  in  any  form  was  not  in  fisvor 
with  them.  Nor  is  there  any  reference  to  it  fu 
the  N.  T.,  though  the  practice  was  &tally  common 
at  that  time  in  Rome  (Suet  Nero,  oc.  So,  34,  35 ; 
Tib.  c.  73;  davd,  c.  1).  It  has  been  suggested, 
indeed,  that  the  ipapfioKtla  of  (jal.  v.  20  (A.  V. 
**  witchcraft"),  signifies  poisoning,  but  this  is  by 
no  means  consistent  with  the  usage  of  the  word  in 
the  LXX.  (comp.  Ex.  vii.  11,  viii.  7,  IS,  Ac.),  and 
with  its  occurrence  in  Rev.  ix.  21,  where  it  denotes 
a  crime  clearly  distinguished  fW>m  murder  (see  Rev. 
xxi.  8,  xxii.  15).  It  mora  probably  refen  to  the 
concoction  of  magical  potions  and  love  philtres. 

On  the  question  of  the  wine  mingled  with  myifh, 
see  Gall.  W.  A.  W 

POLLUX.     [CAffTOR  AVD  Pollux.] 

POLYGAMY.     [Marrugb.] 

POMEGRANATE  (]SlS"},   rimmAi:  ^, 

^oti,  ^fo-Jtor.  Kc^Mir:  maUm  punicum^  mabtm 
ffranatunij  mftlot/rftnntum)  by  universal  consent  is 
acknowledged  to  denote  the  Ileb.  timmon,  a  word 
which  occura  frequently  in  the  O.  T.,  and  is  used 
to  designate  either  the  pomegranate  tree  or  its  fruit. 
The  iJomaK^nate  was  doubtless  early  cultivated  in 
Rgypt:  hence  the  complaint  of  the  Israelites  in  the 
wilderness  of  Zin  (Num.  xx.  5),  this  **  is  no  place 
of  figs,  or  of  vines,  or  of  pomegranates."  The 
tree,  with  its  cbancteristic  calyx-crowned  fruit,  is 
easily  recognized  on  the  Egyptian  sculptures  (/fnc 
JCffjpi.  i.  36,  ed.  1854).  The  spies  brought  to 
Joshua  "of  the  pom^pimates **  of  the  land  of 
Canaan  (Num.  xiii.  23;  comp.  also  Deut  viii.  8). 
The  villages  or  towns  of  Kimmon  (Josh.  xr.  32), 
Gath-rimmon  (xxi.  25),  En-rimmon  (Neh.  xL  29), 
possibly  derived  thehr  names  flnom  pomegranate- 
trees  which  grew  in  their  vioiritT.    Thcas  tnas 
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Hibad  oeariouO)'  bom  tba  dsmUIJMu  of  kwob 
<Jo4  L  13;  Me  *lK>  H*^.  U.  19).  Hoitiou  Is 
■•d*  of  "  kn  onbird  of  pooifgnnita  "  in  Cant. 
hr.  »;  uid  in  IT.  3,  tb«  eh«ki  (A.  V.  "t«itipka") 
of  tb>  Bdoiad  in  oonipand  M  m  Mctioo  of  "  pome- 
granaU  wiUiiD  tba  locki,"  In  iUduoii  Id  tb«  beui. 
Md  nay  ador  of  Iba  fruit.  Ctmi  6gairt  of  tbe 
poiMtTaoale  idoniHl  tbe  top*  of  tlw  piUan  in 
iJolaniOD'i  Taniple  (I  K.  Tii.  IS,  SO,  dbc.)i  and 
waited  npreamtationi  of  tbb  frail,  In  blue,  pnrple, 
and  Karlet,  oniantenlad  tbe  bem  of  tbe  robe  of 
the  rpho-l  lEi.  uriii.  33,  34).  Mention  li  made 
of  ■■  ipiced  vine  of  the  juice  of  tba  poiiiegtiniila  ' 
In  Cant  dii.  S;  with  Ibil  mif  be  eonipand  the 
pom egTuit«  wine  (lolnit  aim)  of  wliicb  Dioa- 
ooridii  (t.  34}  ipnlu,  and  whicb  ii  MJJJ  uied  in 
ttw  EmL  Chardin  mji  tbU  Krtat  quuititiet  of 
l>  wa«  amia  in  Ferna,  both  fix  bonw  onuunptioa 


■id  fer  eiportation.  In  hii  Uma  {BeripL  Htri.  p. 
•W;  Humeri  Obt.  1.  3TT).  Kunrll  (JVof.  7/ut 
^Aleppo,  l.89,Sd  ed.)  lUta  "that  tba  ponie- 
gisoBta"  {rummin  In  Arabb.  the  Htna  word  u 
the  Heb.)  "ueumnMin  in  all  the  i^ena."  He 
tpedu  of  tbne  varirtie*,  "  one  awnt,  uiotber  lery 
■eld,  and  a  third  that  pulaka  of  both  qualitiei 
aqualij  blended.  Th*  jnice  of  the  aour  aort  ii 
Died  Inilead  of  i-iiie|tar:  tbe  otbm  an  cut  open 
when  HTved  up  to  talite;  or  the  ninlni  taken  out, 
and,  beiprinkled  with  iu|^  and  roao-waler.  are 
brought  to  table  in  laucera."  He  addt  that  tbe 
(rect  are  apt  (o  lufler  mucb  In  eerere  winten  from 
MtiuTdiiur}  cold. 

Tie  pome^iranete-tree  {Panics  grannlim)  do- 
rlrca  it*  name  rrom  the  l^tin  panim  graitnliiBi, 
"ffdned  apple."  Tie  Komaiii  ^tb  I:  the  name 
of  Putdea,  ai  the  tree  waa  introduced  (h>in  Car- 
tbaga;  it  belong!  to  the  natural  order  Mgrlaeta, 
being,  however,  nther  a  buah  than  a  tree.  The 
tdlage  ]■  dark  Rnen,  Lbe  flower*  va  erimton;  tbe 
hilt  b  red  when  ripe,  whiob  In  PlleatlDe  ii  about 


POOL 

tbe  middle  of  October,  and  oonl^nt  a  qDanl^r  if 
Juice.  1^  /ind  ia  uacd  In  tbe  maonEactim  tt 
moroceo  IfatfaCT,  and,  locetfaer  witb  tbe  buk,  li 
Aometimea  Died  medicinailj  to  expel  the  tape.wi]nn. 
i'DUHfrranatea  witlwut  aeetti  are  eajd  to  i^row  neat 
tbe  rirer  CabnI.  Dr.  Rojte  (Kitto'i  Cfc  Mt. 
"Rimmon")  rtala  that  Ihii  tne  ii  a  oatin  o( 
Aii^  and  b  to  be  (need  fnni  Sjria  Ibroogh  Pa- 
aia  ei-en  (o  tbe  monutaini  of  Noitblni  Indu. 

W.  H. 
POMMELS,  only  in  S  Chr.  It.  Ii,  13.     Ic 
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Th*  w 


Tei  proJcctioDi  belonging  to  (be  euitali  of  plllm 
[Buwl;  CHArrrEB.)  H.  W.  P. 

POND.    Ai/Am.-    The  poiuU  (f  Egnit  (Ea 


,.  19,  « 


i.  6)  w 


r  left  b 


ition  of  (lie  Kile.  In 
Vulg.  hai  qui  Jndebant  iticmat  ad  a^iitadet 
ViK„,  IJCX.  ha.  .;  t1>  (Uw  wowCrru,  tiq 
teho  rwikt  the  liter,  Thi*  rendering,  lo  cbandflr- 
iatic  of  I^tTpt  (ll«-.  ii.  Tit  l>iod.  I  34;  Stmbo^ 
p.  TUU ),  ariiea  &om  lacanling  dyam  u  deuotjng  ■ 
■emit  indicated  bj  iti  root,  i.  e.  a  ienuentod 
liquor.  St,  Jerome,  who  allude*  lo  beet  ailed  bj 
the  name  of  Sabaius,  eipluni  il^im  to  mean  wata 
lenneiiUiig  bom  MaKnaliiHi  (Hieron.  Com.  ao  /*. 
lib.  tii.  vol.  ii.  p.  393;  Calmet;  Stanley,  S.  4  F. 
Ak>.  {  DT).  II.  W.  P. 

PONTIUS  FIXATE.     [niLATK.] 
PUNTU8  Ininet).  a  large  ditUict  In  tbe 
oortb  of  Aua  I^linor,  extending  along  tbe  ceaet  of 

the  N.  T.  It  Is  qioken  of  along  with  Aua,  C^>- 
pododx,  i'brjgia,  and  raniplijlii  [Acta  ii.  8,  10;, 
aa  one  of  tbe  regioi^  whence  worahipperi  ome  Ia 
let:  it  ia  apedfied  (Acta  xriii. 
9)  u  the  native  coanlry  of  Aqaila;  and  iti  "acat' 
tered  atnmgai "  an  addieated  by  St  {"eler  [1  Pel. 
1. 1 1,  along  with  thoae  uf  G>luia,  Csj^vdocia,  Aaia, 
and  Bitbynia.  All  tfaeae  paaagea  agree  in  abowing 
Chat  there  were  many  Jewiah  naideut*  ui  Ibe  dis- 
trict. Aa  lo  tba  annala  of  fontua.  Ibe  one  brill- 
iant paaaage  of  its  history  ia  tbe  life  of  tbe  grait 
Mlthridateai  hut  this  ia  alao  tbe  period  of  il* 
coming  unda  tbe  sway  of  Rome.  Blitbridalei 
waa  defeated  by  Potupey,  and  the  wnteni  put  of 
his  dominion!  wa*  inoorponUrd  with  Ibe  pioTiuca 
of  Bithyiiia,  while  tlie  itat  waa  divided,  (or  a  oon- 
tideialile  time,  anioog  t-arioui  chieftains.  Under 
Nero  the  'bule  regioo  waa  made  a  Roman  iwriDoe, 
bearing  the  name  of  r«itu*.  1'he  Uat  of  tbe 
peUy  monarchaortbediitrict  waal><Jenjo  IE.,  wb* 
married  Berenice,  the  great^nnd-dau(;bter  of 
Herod  (be  (ireat  She  waa  probably  witb  PoleiM 
when  St  Paul  waa  travelling  in  thia  neighborhood 
about  Um  year  bS.  Ha  aaw  ber  afterwania  at 
Ccaaiea,  about  tbe  jeu-  60,  with  her  bnilbs, 
Agrippall.  J.  S.  H. 

POOL.  (1.)  Agim,  ■■*  Pomi.  <S.)  Btr.i- 
cdA'  in  pi.  ouoe  only,  pnoU  (Pa.  ludr.  6).  (3.) 
Tba  nana]  word  la  BtrlM.  eloiely  eonneeted  wUb 
the  Arabic  Sirlak,  and  the  derived  Spaiiith  wHk 
the  Anble  article.  AJ-berca.  A  reMrroir  Ibr  ntm. 
Tlieaa  poola,  like  tbe  tanks  of  India,  are  in  inaDj 


>f*ad*,^~V.a.i**i]j  plasMi  »«t4 

"►eoL" 

^   *S.  n^^:  •ca.Ui:  HAS. 


r  B  n;  A.  1 


;aa>w<>MK.**a>it;n«>>  ^'?J,  ' 
» (as*  Jodf.  tIL  t,  fl).      In  N.  T.  • 
only  lo  Jobn  •  3.  Is.  I. 


mtOL  Otr  BBTHBSUA 
fwU  of  PalMldiia  tnd  SjrU  the  onlj  nKimt  for 
w>Ur  dDring  Um  dr;  kuou,  lud  Iha  lutura  of 
tbim  IdvoItb  dtvuftht  uid  caltuiiitj  (li.  ilii.  IS). 
Some  ua  lupplied  bj  ipriagi,  wd  aame  are  menlj 
nceptucbs  for  raln-mUr  (Burckluirdt,  Syi-ia,  p. 
111}.  Ur  Uic  vaiigiu  poolt  DKutJoned  in  Scrip- 
ton,  M  of  Hftbroui  Sftmuu,  eta-  (for  vhich  see 
(lia  aiticki  on  thoas  pbcei),  psriupi  the  meit  oels- 
bntad  ue  the  pook  o[  Sfdcunon  dht  Bethlehem, 
taUsd  bj  Uie  Anb*  ci-£u>-aj:,  bom  which  u 
■qiuduct  ma  oairiad  which  itiU  auppliaa  Jeruiftleai 
witb  wittr  {Ead.  IL  S;   Eedua.  uiv.  30,  31). 


Thajara 

thna  in  nunbar,  partlj  hewn  out  of  th> 

lock,  >lld 

parti}'  built  with  uiaaoiirj 

but  aUUMd 

wiUlOHU 

cut,  and  foruied  oil  racm 

ive  leireli  wiUi 

awduita 

ludliig  from  Uuj  upper  U> 

he  lo«er,  wid 

Bighlao 

■tepa  from  the  lop  to  the 

«ttoo.  of  ouh 

(S«dj, 

7;ac.  p.  150).      I'hej  are 

aU  formed  la 

Iha  .idea 

of  Ibe  valla)  of  li^thaiu 

■croMili 

oueiiiui.  whidi  fonui  the  K  lida  o!  th* 

tfaiii  gi»eu  by 

Dr.  Hob 

.««,:  (1.)  Upper  pool,  la 

Kth^faeti 

breadth 

at  K.  2311,  at  W.  3^{  depth  at  £.  SA 

Hiddl*  pool,  laogth  439  M;  bMdth  M  E.  S90. 

111,  "  Oie  poor  .haU  na™-  oaa»  out  of  tha  hnd,- 

at  W.  1S0(  depth  36;  dbtuo.  kbov.  lower  poo] 

aud  a  rcrau-Iuble  ■KTHmeiit  with  eome  of  ita  dine- 

SMIM.    (3.|Lonrpool,km!the8afMt:  brauJth 

lioiia  ia  aiprtued  \,>  Job  «-  Ifl,  lUT.  S,  ftQ.,  when 

kt  E.  207,  at  W.  148i  deptii  M  faat.    The;  appear 

to  be  lappLlad  midulj  bom  a  apriug  in  the  ground 

tioned  "taking  (a»a;)  1  pladji^a,"  and  withhoUina 

*boTe{E''uirNT.ii!i;CuTKi(Mi  Jehuiuuih,  vol.  ii. 

the  iheaf  from  the  poor,  «.  a,  10  [Loak],  lut 

pA.   I38T  R,   1323;  Cunuuit;    Kobioaiui,   Sa.  l. 

13,  18,  mi.  IT,  "  eatiitg  wilt "  tha  poor  (comp. 

S48,  »1).                                               U.  W.  P. 

I>eul.  Hvi.  12,  4a.).     See  alao  luah  paaaaget  *■ 

•  POOL  OF  BETHBSDA.    [Bethesda.] 

E*.  iviii.  la.  18.  IT,  uii.  29 ;  Jer.  uU.  13,  19.  T 
3S;  Ji.  1.  3;  Am.  ii.  7;  Zaeb.  *1).  1(,  and  balu. 

POOR.-     Tha  geuerd  kindly  .pint  of  (ha  Uw 

Ir.  1,  i,  vii.  3S:  Tob.  lii.  S.  ».     [Auu.] 

lowaidt  the  poor  Li   lufficier.tljr  .howo  bj  iiHh 

Among  tba  •peoul  euactmanM  in  their  bnr  the 

pamgei  M  lHul.  »..  7  for  tha  rauoD  tfa«t  (var. 

.:    TV3^:™,J,;p«.^ 

e.  -3^,  IbaworimoM  Mrnll,  "pooflnA.*.. 

,™)U.J,,-«.^,.rJK.ff:J**«««,po.*.f.    UmUA. 

1  ny^n:  n~-ii!:  payp,r. 

T.  tlj-l,  paitof  ah-l:  r^^:  po-p^.    In  1 

4.  73pQ  :    wiy^:  F'l"!  a  woid   or  Lat_ 

Sam,  m.  1,  Cr'H;;  :  WiK,  imxit' 

Mffa,MIIDMad.lIb   jj.*jCly«,  prat-Mr  the  Ollf. 

S.  Ponrtj  :    "l^Drj?  !    Mti. :  «r«ui.      la  B. 

T.,  ,T»xfc,  P"!".  «d  -;-»«■  f^a,  oooa  0^. 

•.  n)3J.  Ohal*.  (D„.  IT.  D:  W^:  f«^; 

10n.U.B.  "Poor"  baUoiwdln  thaa«*« 
".MaM.-  "  hmakU,"  .to. ;  <.  (.  Hett.  .. < 

XOM 
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ibuiiig.  The  "oonien"  of  Ihe  field  were  not 
lo  be  reepcd,  not  all  the  gnpea  of  the  vineyard  to 
be  gathend,  Ihe  olive-treee  not  to  be  beaten  a 
■eoond  tiiue,  but  the  stranger,  fatherlew.  and  widow 
to  be  allowed  to  gather  what  was  left.  So  too  if  a 
sheaf  ibrgotten  was  left  in  the  fieklf  the  owner  wa» 
not  to  fetam  for  it,  but  leave  it  for  them  (Lev. 
xix.  9,  10;  l>eut  xxiv.  19,  21).  Of  the  pracUce 
iu  such  eases  in  the  times  of  the  Judges,  the  story 
of  Kuth  is  a  striking  iUustratioii  (Kutb  ii.  2,  Ac.)- 
[Cokkkr;  Gleamiko;  Kuth,  Hook  uf  (Amer. 
•d.)] 

2.  From  the  pioduee  of  the  land  in  sabbatical 
years,  the  poor  and  Ihe  stranger  were  to  have  their 
portion  (£z.  xxiii  11;  Lev.  uv.  6>. 

3.  Reentry  upon  land  in  the  jubilee  year,  with 
the  limitation  aa  to  town  homea  (Lev.  uv.  25^-30). 

[JUBILKK.] 

4.  Prohibition  of  usury,  and  of  retention  ef 
pfedges,  1.  c.  loans  without  interest  eigoined  (Lev. 
axv.  35,  37:  Ex.  zxii.  2&-27;  Deul.  av.  7,  d,  xxiv. 
10-13).     [LOAK.] 

5.  Permanent  bondage  forbidden,  and  waiii»- 
missiMi  of  Hebrew  bontUnisn  or  bondswomen  en- 
ioined  in  the  sabbatieal  and  jnbilee  years,  even 
when  bound  to  a  foreigner,  and  redenipilou  of  sueh 
previous  to  those  years  (Dent.  xv.  13-15;  L«v.  xxv. 
39-42, 47-54). 

6.  Portiona  from  the  tithes  to  be  shered  by  the 
poor  after  the  Uvites  (Deut  xiv.  2a,  xxvi.  12,  13). 
[TniiEa] 

7.  The  poor  to  partake  in  eiilertainmenta  at  Ihe 
feasts  of  Weeks  and  Tabemachs  (Deul.  xvi.  11, 14; 
see  Neh.  viii.  10). 

3.  Daily  payment  of  wagea  (l^ev.  xix.  13). 

On  Ihe  other  hand,  while  equal  justice  was  coa»- 
manded  to  bo  done  to  the  poor  man,  he  waa  not 
allowed  to  take  advantage  of  his  positbn  to  ob- 
stiTict  the  administration  of  juslieo  (Ex.  xxili  3; 
Lev.  xix.  15). 

On  Ihe  kw  of  gleaning  the  Rabbinical  writers 
fwnded  a  variety  of  definitions  and  refinements^ 
which  notwithstanding  their  minute  and  frivolous 
eharacter,  wcm  on  the  whole  strongly  in  &vor  of 
Ihe  poor.  They  are  collected  in  tlie  Ireatkie  of 
Maimonides  Mitknotk  Ainim,  de  jure  pauperis, 
transkled  by  Prideaux  (UgoKni,  viik  721),  and 
•peeimens  of  Iheir  eharacter  wiH  appear  in  the  foW 
lowing  titles. 

There  are,  he  says,  13  precepts,  7  affiroialive 
■nd  6  negative,  gathered  from  I^v.  xix.,  xxiii; 
Deal,  xiv.,  xv.,  xxiv.  On  these  the  folowing  ques- 
lions  are  raised  and  answered.  What  is  a ''  comer,** 

•  '« handful?"  What  is  to  "forget**  a  sheaf? 
What  is  a  **  stranger?  *'  What  is  to  be  done  when 

•  field  or  a  single  tree  belongs  to  two  persons;  and 
lirther,  when  one  of  them  is  a  Gentile,  or  when  it 
la  dirided  by  a  road,  or  by  water;  —  when  inseets 
or  enemies  destroy  the  crop?  How  mneh  grain 
mnsi  a  man  give  by  way  of  alms?  Among  pro- 
hibitions is  one  forbidding  any  proprietor  to  frighten 
•way  Ihe  poor  by  a  savage  becul.  An  Israefite  is 
iorhidden  to  take  alms  openly  from  a  Gentile.  Un- 
willing almsgiring  is  condemned,  on  the  principle 
txpressed  in  Job  xxx.  25.  Those  who  gave  less 
than  their  due  proportiun,  to  be  punished.  Men- 
dleaate  are  dirided  into  two  daases,  settled  poor 
iivd  vagrants.     The  former  were  to  be  relieved 

•  Afbor  lae  enittens  mellia  Instar,  quo  et  suAtus 
It:  videtur  ene  Btynuis  arbor.     lUm  Vi-    See  Frsr 

h§t  Ux.  Ank,  8.  V. 
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by  the  aslhoriaed  oettsctors,  bnl  all  areeqfoiMd  Is 
maintaui  themselves  if  possible.  [AkM&]  IJMlljr 
the  cUim  of  the  poor  to  the  pertkos  pseeeribed  ia 
laid  down  aa  a  positive  right 

Principles  similar  lo  those  hud  «lown  by  Moeea 
are  inculcated  in  M.  T.,  as  Lnke  id.  11,  xiv.  13; 
AcU  ri.  1;  Gal.  n.  10;  Jw.  ii.  15  In  kste 
mendicancy,  which  docs  not  appear  '.o  haiTO  ben  < 
templated  by  Moeca,  became  firequenl.  kaiani 
actual  or  hypolhetieal  may  be  seen  in  Ihe  foUow- 
iag  passages:  Luke  xri.  20,  21,  xviu.  35;  Marik 
X.  46:  John  ix.  8;  Acta  in.  2.  On  Ihe  whole  snb- 
jed,  besides  the  treatise  above  named,  see  Mishna. 
Peak,  i.  2,  8,4,  5;  U.  7;  PesocA.  iv.  3;  SeUeii, 
de  Jurt  Notw.  y\.  %  ^  735,  .fo.;  Saabckiit^ 
Arch.  ^e6.  ii  p.  256;  Miehaeis»  §  142,  vcL  M.  p. 
248;  Olho^  Iax.  JkM,  p.  306.  U.  W.  P. 

POPLAB  (njDb,  Slmek:  ^rvpdmmn,  to 
Gen.  xxx.  37;  Af ^mr,  ia  Hos.  iv.  13:  /vpn/w),  the 
icndeiing  ef  the  above  mm&A  Urinew  word,  whidi 
ecenra  onfy  in  Ihe  two  places  cited.  PeeM  rodn 
of  Ihe  Wmth  were  p«t  by  Jacob  betoie  Ijdiaaa 
ring-streaked  sheep.  This  tree  ia  mentioned  wilb 
the  oak  and  the  ler^uith,  by  Heeca,  aa  one  nader 
which  idolatrous  Israel  used  lo  sacrifice. 

Several  aothoritiea,  Celsins  aiMigsl  the  nMBbei- 
iUiervk  i.  292),  are  in  fevor  of  the  reDdering  of 
the  A.  v.,  and  think  Ihe  "  while  poplar »'  (/Vjpafca 
tJba)  is  the  tree  denoted;  others  nadewtand  Ilia 
"storax  tree"  iStyrax  ofidnaky  Linn.).  Hiin 
opinion  la  eenfirmed  by  Iha  LXX.  Iiaiiskitnr 
ef  Geneeis>  and  by  the  Aiabie  fcfsioa  of  Saadita 

which  has  Ihe  lesm  hbma   (^^^9)  i^  ••  tba 

**  Slyrax  tree.**  • 

Both  poplars^  and  slyrax  or  stoeas  tiees  aia 
common  iu  Palesliue,  and  eilher  waold  soil  tha 
passages  where  Ihe  Hob.  term  ocemrs.  Dioseoeidea 
(i.  79)  and  PISny  {N.  H.  xii.  17  and  25)  botk 
apeak  of  the  Slyroar  o^cmmiJc,  aMi  ncniion  eeveial 
kinda  of  exudation.  Finy  sayi,  '*thal  pari  of 
Syria  which  adjoins  Jadaa  above  Pheniicia  pro- 
duces storax,  which  is  fpoiid  in  Ihe  ncighberiiood 
of  GabiJa  {Jebeil)  and  Maiathna,  aa  afee  of  Casioa^ 
a  Bioanlain  ef  Sdracia.  ....  Tha*  whieb 
cornea  from  Ihe  moantetn  ef  Amanns  in  Syria  ia 
highly  esteemed  for  medieiaal  puipeees^  and  eveu 
more  so  by  Ihe  perfomers.** 

Storax  {^6^)  fe  mentioned  in  Eeetea.  xxiv. 
15,  together  with  other  aronsalic  sttbetaoees.  Tha 
modem  Greek  name  of  Ihe  tree,  ee  we  learn  from 
Sibthorpe  {Fhr.  Gt<bc  i.  275)  ia  rroupoai,  and  ia 
a  eommon  wild  shmb  in  Greece  and  in  mesi  porta 
of  the  Levant.  The  resin  exndia  eilher  sponla- 
neousfy  or  after  incision.  This  property,  however, 
it  wouki  seem,  is  only  for  Ihe  most  part  poesessed 
bv  trees  which  grow  in  a  warm  country;  for  Eng- 
lish specimeM,  though  Ihoy  Bower  pvofosely,  d«» 
not  pio<laoe  the  drug.  Mr.  Dan.  Haabnry,  who 
has  discussed  the  whole  subject  of  Ihe  storax  planU 
with  much  care  (see  the  Phnrmncitiioal  Jtmmai 
ami  Tmmnethm  for  Feb.  1857),  tetts  us  that  a 
friend  of  hia  quite  fidled  to  obtain  any  exudation 
from  StfTWt  ojfficmakj  by  iueiskms  made  ia  the 
hotlei»  part  of  the  eaouner  of  1856,  on  speeimem 
glowing  in  Ihe  bolaaie  garden  at  MaatpelKer 


lain  and  MHCMi 

tHookerk 


and  P.  EKfp*ntica  1  saw.    P. 
atessUtoriwia  Syria"  O* 


iou>.''  Still  ill.  Hwiburj'  quoU* 
lo  tbaw  tLM  UDder  oivtiuii  TavoF 
MB  the  ma  maj  euidB  ft  Brugruii 


PT  awa-«>1o[«d'  This  tohi/e  tk^peannct  H^jn^eB 
■ith  tbe  etymulogy  of  the  Ush.  lilmth.  Ilie  /ivii' 
Mornz  or  cammcRe  i>  tbe  product  of  the  Lufrnd- 
iimiar  OritHtalt,  UiU.  (•»  ■  Ok-  >«  Mr.  HiiibuTy' 
ONnmuiiicatJon),  ui  cotirel;  diifenot  pluit,  irhoi 
rauD  wu  piobihl;  unknomi  to  tbe  uHienU- 

W.  H. 
PORATHA  {HnnSS  [Pen.  =  perh./.wrt 
*$/"[<]:  tapaliiftt;  Alex.  Ba^InAi;  i>''A.  *ape 
■0a:]  /"AoiiMAn).  One  of  the  ten  loiu  of  Hiuiii 
■liun  t>T  the  Jewi  in  Shualwn  the  pid««  (Kalh,  ii 
J),  Perhipi  »rondith»"  wu  the  fuU  fomi  o 
the  nune,  which  the  LXX.  ^ppeu  to  have  hmd  Ik 
Ion  them  (cumpue  Ariduh^  Pusbuidatha ). 

POBCH.  1.  iJlaM,"  or  MiW.  8.  Mitlt^-in 
*Ui»,Mric:tly  ■  veetjhule  (G«».  p.  M),  wu  prohalilj 
a  Mict  of  Ttnndah  cbvnba'  in  the  w:irk>  of  Solo- 
noD,  opeo  In  fiont  ind  it  the  ^n,  but  njable  of 
bttuc  Incloaed  with  swiiinp  or  curtiuna,  like  tbi 
rf  the  royal  palnee  at  Igpahan  deacrihol  b;  (.hardi 
(Til.  3Se,  and  pL  39).  'IV  word  ii  uK<i  in  tl 
Talmud  (JfM/ulA,  Ui.  T). 

MinTrta  wu  pnbabl;  a  onridor  or  coSoDn-ide 
■ooneeling  the  priDclpal  roonia  of  (be  hotoe  {'"" 
liDm,  A.  E.  L   11).     The  porch'  (Matt,  i 

•  1.  nbsM,  01  D^:  aJW!  p«"K«  a 


ri)  «■>  probablj  the  piiiam,ri  from  die  itzect  lot* 
lb*  first  court  of  (be  home,  in  wbkb,  in  owtm 
lioum,  ■•  tbe  nvatibah  ot  itone-bcnch  for  tbe  por- 
l«r  or  penoni  wsUni;,  and  when  alw  the  niaaler  of 

iiEH  (l.aiie,  Mud.  Eg.  i.  32;  Shaw,  Trnt.  p.  3U7). 
[Uuuse.]  The  wonl  in  the  parallel  puuge  (Hark 
iLt.  68)  is  rfiaaiKuw,  the  outer  court.  Tbe  scene 
dierdbre  of  the  [Koond  ?]  dcDial  o(  our  Lord  took 
pliec,  ritber  in  chat  court,  or  in  the  passage  from  it 
to  tte  lieuae-doar.  The  tenu  «Toii  is  uwd  for  tha 
oolounade  or  portico  of  Dethnda,  and  alio  for  that 
of  the  Temple  called  clamant  porch  (Jobn  v.  1, 
I.  a3:  Aclaiii.  11,  t.  12). 

epkua  describes  tin  portloon  or  eUsteri 
tumundnt   the  Temple  of  Solomon,  and 

he  rovaJ  portico  These  porticon  are  de- 
scribed l>y  TsGJtUB  as  forming  an  important  line  of 
■  "    K  diiriiiK  the  siege  (Joseph.  AM.  »iii,  3,  5  9 

1,  55  3,  6;  B.  .1.  T.  B,  5  a;  Tac.  Hill.  t.  IS). 

ll'I.Kj5»LX»rOM'B  1^>BCII.]  H.  W.  P. 

'llie" porch"  between  which  and  the  altai 

fiesis  wete  ditecled  to  pnj  and  weep  (.loci  ii. 

17),' was  on  (he  east  aide  of  the  Teoiple,  leading 

from  tbe  court  of  the  priesta  into  the  sanetuarj  or 

outer  spartment  of  tbe  fane  ot  the  Temple.     The 

prieats  atandiiig  brre  had  the  altar  behind  tbem 

with  their  facra  towards  the  nnetuarj,  which  wu 

tbe  proper  poaKkm  when  Ibej  oftred  pisjer.    It  is 

itioiwd  (hiiek.iiil.  16)  ai  an  inauit  to  Jeborah, 

stbenish  act,  that  the  priesta  atood  with  Ibeir 

back  towards  the  saoctuarr  and  their  boa  toward* 

-  •  <Mt.  a. 

POB'CIUS  PESTUa.     [Fra-ntB.] 

•  POHT,   Keh.  ii.  13,  ia  uaed  m  the   Lattn 

iseof  "gate,"  from  porin,   whence  "portu,"  ■ 

Kale-keeper.     I'ort=sea[)Ort,  is  from  piirtw,  a  ha^ 

On   the  "Uung   Port"  or  tluiij;   (iate,  ssa 

SALKM.  tot.  ii.  p.  132£.  H. 


PORTBB.  This  word  when  used  in  tbe  A 
V,  does  not  bear  its  modern  signification  of  a  caf. 
rior  of  burdena,"  but  denotes  in  ererj  case  a  gate- 
tended  (0  the  porIn,  In  the  oiiginal  tbe  wmxI  ii 
-ir'ltr,  iJ>dir,  from  lYP*,  «(.i'"r,  a  gale;  «opa>- 
pii,  ai)d  woXaipi,:  poylnriiu  and  Jumlor.  Thia 
meaning  is  eritlentljr  imfdied  in  1  Chr.  ii.  31;  3 
Cbr.  uiil.  IS,  iiir.  16:  Jobn  i.  3.  ItiigeneraU; 
emplojed  in  refennce  to  the  t^rilea  who  had  chai^ 
of  the  entrances  to  the  sanetuarj,  but  ii  used  also 
in  other  connectiona  in  3  Sam.  iviii.  38i  3  K.  Til. 
ID.  lliMarkiiii.  31;  Jobn  i.  3,  ivIii.  16,  IT.    In 


17,  htipmpis  ia-'sbe  that  kept  the  door."     O. 

•  WiiidB  wu  portress  in  the  bouse  of  the  mother 
of  Jobn  Mark,  at  Jenisalem  [AcU  ili.  Vi).  I.uk* 
emjjova  in  that  pasaage  the  claHical  term  {iwa- 
Kovaa)  aigiLifiloE  to  answer  a  cull  or  knock  at  tha 
door  (Kjrpke,  Obttm.  S'icrm.  ii.  60>.  Women 
oden  perfiirmed  that  office  anion;  the  Greska  and 
KomansB*  well  aa  tbeJewi.    Tbe  "porter  ''  (John 


c  Tba  ti 


s  dIsIlDet,  b< 
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1. 8)  was  tlie  gate-keeper  of  one  of  the  larger  sbeep- 
Mdt  jointlj  occupied  by  leTeral  sbepherds:  tbey 
bad  a  rigbt  to  be  admitted  at  the  door,  but  thieves 
•ought  to  enter  by  another  way.  See  VVahl,  Chrii 
AT,  T»  s*  y*9vp^p6t'    [Gatr.]  H. 

•  PORTION,  DOUBLE, ».  e.  "  the  portion  " 

(mora  Uterally  numthf^)  **of  two  '*  (D^J^  ^5). 
So  in  Dent.  xxi.  17,  of  the  treatroait  of  the  first- 
born son,  who  b  to  be  distinguiahod  from  thorn 
hter  bom,  by  receiving  a  larger  portion  of  the 
father's  estate.  In  S  Rings  ii.  9,  Elisha  asks 
Elijah  as  he  is  about  to  ascend  to  hearen  that  a 
dovbU  portion,  i.  e.  an  abundant  supply,  of  his 
spirit  may  fall  upon  himself.  K.  D.  C.  K. 

POSIDO^IUS  {UoeMviot-  Pondamtu), 
an  envoy  sent  by  Nicanor  to  Judas  (2  Maoc.  xiv. 
19). 

POSSESSION.      [DEMOK1AC8.] 

POST.  I.  1.  Aja^^  a  word  indefinitely  ren- 
dered by  IJCX.  and  Vulg.  Probably,  as  Gesenius 
arjctMs,  the  door-case  of  a  door,  including  the  lintel 
sod  side  posts  (Ges.  Thes.  p.  4*{).  Akin  to  this  is 
aSldm,^  only  used  in  plnr.  (1*^.  xl.  16,  Ac.),  proiiubly 
a  portico,  and  so  rendereid  by  Symm.  and  Syr. 
Vers.  (Ges.  p.  48). 

2.  AmmAhfC  usually  *•  cubit,"  onoe  only  **post" 
(Is.  vi.  4). 

8.  MezAzahy*  from  a  root  signifying  to  shine, 
9.  e.  implying  motion  (on  a  centre). 

4.  Saph^*  usually  "  threshold.** 

The  ceremony  of  boring  the  ear  of  a  roluutary 
bondsman  was  pierformed  by  placing  the  car  against 
the  door-post  of  the  house  (Kx.  xxi.  6;  see  Jut. 
Sat.  L  103,  and  Plaut.  Pasn.  v.  2,  21).  [Slave; 
Pillar.] 

The  posts  of  the  doors  of  the  Temple  were  of 
olive-wood  (1  K.  vi.  33). 

II.  Rdfi,/  A.y.  "post"  (Esth.  Ui.  13),  else- 
where •<  runner,"  and  also  "guard."  A  courier  or 
Mnrier  of  messs^^es,  used  among  other  places  in 
Job  ix.  26.     [A.\oakkuo.]  H.  W.  P. 

*  Our  English  "post"  (in  French  potte  and 
Italian  po»ia)  is  from  putitum^  a  fixed  ph^e,  as  a 
military  /ms/,  then  a  station  for  travellers  and  re> 
lays  of  horses,  and  thence  transferred  to  the  travel- 
ler himself,  especially  on  expeditious  journeys.  (See 
Eastwood  and  Wright's  Bible  Word-Book^  p.  878.) 

H. 

POT.  The  term  t*pot"9  is  applicable  to  so 
many  sorts  of  vessels,  that  it  ean  scarcely  be  re- 
stricted to  any  one  in  particular.  [Bowl;  Cal- 
dbom;  Basin;  Cup,  etc ] 

*  ^?^*  T6o»p«»:y»«m*. 

ft  DVH:  raalAofi:  vtaHtnOmn, 

T        • 

*  rn^Tip*  vTo^ftic,  ^Au£:  iNMiif,  ftom  tSff, 
nice. 

«  rp  :  ^At4:  Umtn ;  In  plw.  rA  ■y4««Xa:  si«Mr- 
%wdmwna  (Im.  Is.  1). 

/  ^,  part,  flf  VT^,    wnm;"  ^i/Uta^pot    em- 

f  t  TpDb^:  JLyytMr(3K.  lT.2),ftPPUadtooil. 

8.  ^^'^Sl:  Mp^cor:  seyp4M(Jsr.zzzv.6ja«s. 
fb  MO)  *,  vsoaUy  "  bowl  **  ^w  ^^  enp.^ 


POTIPHAB 

Blit  fhim  the  phces  where  the  word  is  naed  «t 
may  collect  the  uses,  and  also  In  part  the  materials 
of  the  utensils  implied. 

1.  A$uc^  an   earthen   jar,  deep  and  nanow 
without  handles,  probably,  like  the  Roman  and 
Eg}-ptian  amphora,  inserted  in  a  stand  of  wood  or 
stone  (Wilkinson,  Anc»  Eg.  L  47;  Sandys,  Trow 
p.  150). 

2.  Cfierti,  an  earthen  vessel  for  stewing  or 
seething.  Such  a  vessel  was  used  for  bskins  ^Es. 
iv.  9).  It  is  contrasted  in  tlie  same  passage  (Lev. 
vi.  28)  with  a  metal  vessel  for  the  same  purpoae- 
[Vessel.] 

8.  Dim/,  a  vessel  Ibr  cnllnary  puq>osM,  men 
tioned  (1  Sam.  ii.  14)  in  coi\juuction  with  *'ca4 
dron"  and  **  kettle,"  and  so  perhaps  of  smaOsc 
aiae. 

4.  Sir  is  oombined  with  other  words  to  denote 
special  uses,  as  batlttr^  "flesh"  (Ex.  xvi.  3);  ra- 
chntt,  "washing"  (Ps.  Ix.  8;  lAX.  has  A^0i|i 
T^f    iKitl^os)',    matm-fphf  "fining-poi"    (Prov 
xxvii.  21). 

The  bhokncss  which  snch  vessels  would  contract 
is  alluded  to  in  Joel  ii.  6. 

The  "pots,"  gMyhn,  set  before  the  Rechabites 
(Jer.  XXXV.  5),  were  probably  bolging  jars  oi 
bowls. 

The  water-pots  of  Cana  appear  to  have  bees 
large  amphors,  such  as  are  in  use  at  the  present 
day  in  Syria  (Fisher,  ricirs,  p.  56;  JoUilie,  i.  33) 
These  were  of  stone  or  hard  earthenware;  but  gold, 
silver,  brass,  or  copper,  were  also  used  for  vessels 
))Oth  for  domestic  and  also,  with  marked  prefattice, 
for  ritual  use  (1  K.  vii.  45,  x.  21;  2  Chr.  ir.  16, 
ix.  20;  Mark  vii.  4:  Heb.  ix.  4;  John  ti.  •; 
Michaelis,  Uum  of  Mou»,  §  217,  ui.  336,  ad. 
Smith). 

Oucibles  for  refining  metal  an  mentioned  (Pror. 
xxvi.  23,  xxvii.  21). 

The  water-pot  of  the  Samaritan  woman  may 
have  been  a  leathern  bucket,  such  as  Bedonia 
uromen  use  (Burckhaidt,  Noftt^  i.  45). 

The  shspes  of  these  vessels  we  can  only  ocnjectiire, 
u  very  few  remains  have  yet  l«en  discorered,  but 
it  is  certain  that  pottery  formed  a  branch  of  native 
Jewish  manu&cture.     [Pottekt.]     H.  W.  P. 

POTIPHAB  (^S'^DSQ  [see  betew] :  nrrt- 
^p4f  t  [Alex,  in  xzxvii.  36,  Ilrrpc^f :]  Pvi^nr\ 

an  Egyptian  pr.  n.,  also  written  V^^  ^^*^i 
PoTiFHERAH.  That  thess  are  bat  two 'forma  of 
one  name  is  shovrn  by  the  andent  Egyptian  eqiiir- 
alent,  PET-P-RA,  which  may  have  been  pro- 
nounced, at  least  in  Ijoww  E^t,  PET-PU-RA 
It  signifiea  "  Beh>nging  to  the  Sun."     Boaelfiiii 

8.*T!)T:  «tf4«M»t:  flspftmau;  akw^baakat.'* 

4.  ^/S:  OTccvot:  cos;  nsvaUy  « vmssI,'*  om% 
only  "pot "'(Lev.  vi.  28). 

6.  n'^D:  A4Pi|t:olte/assdwithri%))   (Jsr.  I 
18), "  a  sseUiiDg-pot." 

6.  ^Vl'^d :  xoAMibr :  eocatef. 


ix.4). 


7.  nj!^)^:  •Tviiyot:  WM  (Is  xvL  88; 

k         •  •  •  * 


9.  iZnn  :  9««9o«  ivT^lmMr:  «bs  JMU  Qm 


▼1.21  [»•• 


POTIPHERAU 

that  it  is  of  rery  firequent  occumnoe  (m 

the  E^gTptian  iDonuments  {Mvnumenti  Storici,  i. 

117,  118).     The  fuiler  form  is  clearly  nearer  to 

Ihe  Eforpttan. 

Potiphar  is  deseribed  as  **  an  officer  of  Pharaoh, 

shief  of   the  ezecutionen  Oip  H^ng  D^HQ 

•  •  • 

a\n^T^n)^  an  Egyptian"  (Gen.  xxxix.  1; 
eomp.  izxrii.  38).  llie  word  we  render  **  officer," 
IS  in  the  A.  V.,ois  literally  **  eunuch/*  and  the 
LXX.  and  Vulg.  so  translate  it  here  (<nr(i5wy, 
eumtchut);  bat  it  is  also  used  for  an  officer  of  the 
eoort,  and  this  is  almost  certainly  the  meaning 
here,  as  Potiphar  was  married,  which  is  seldom 
the  case  with  eunuchs,  though  some,  ss  those 
which  have  the  custody  of  the  Ka*abeli  at  Mekkeh 
are  esoeptions,  and  his  office  was  one  which  would 
not  usually  be  held  by  persons  of  a  class  ordui^ 
rily  wanting  in  courage,  although  here  again  we 
must  except  the  occasional  usage  of  MosUm  bot- 
ereigns.  whose  executioners  were  sometimes  eu- 
nuchs, as  Uaroon  er-Rasheed*8  Mesroor,  in  order 
that  they  might  lie  able  to  carry  out  the  royal 
commands  even  in  the  hareems  of  the  subjects. 
Potiphar's  office  was  "chief  of  the  executioners,*' 
not,   as  the   LXX.   malces  it,   "of  the  cooks" 

iipX'f^*^P<>^^^  ^'^^  ^^®  prison  was  in  his  house, 
or,  at  least,  in  that  of  the  chief  of  the  executioners, 
probably  a  successor  of  Potiphar,  who  committed 
the  disgraced  servants  of  Pharaoh  to  Joseph's 
sharge  (xl.  3-4).  He  b  called  an  Egyptian,  though 
his  master  was  probably  a  Shepherd-king  of  the 
XVth  dynasty;  and  it  is  to  be  noticed  that  his 
name  contains  that  of  an  Kgyptian  divinity,  which 
does  not  seem  to  be  the  case  with  the  names  of  the 
kings  of  that  line,  though  there  is  probably  an  in- 
stance in  that  of  a  prince.  [Chroxolooy,  vol. 
i.  p.  443.]  He  appears  to  ha^'e  been  a  wealthy 
Bum,  having  property  in  the  field  as  well  as  in  the 
house,  over  which  Joseph  was  put,  evidently  in  an 
important  post  (xxxix.  4-6).  In  this  position 
Joseph  was  tempted  by  his  master's  wife.  'Ilie 
view  we  have  of  Potiphar's  household  is  exactly 
in  accordance  with  the  representations  on  the 
monuments,  in  which  we  see  how  carefully  the 
produce  of  the  land  was  registered  and  stored  up 
ui  the  house  by  overseers,  as  well  as  the  liberty 
that  the  women  of  all  ranks  ei^oyed.  When  Jo- 
seph was  accused,  his  master  contented  himself 
with  casting  him  into  prison  (19,  20),  probably 
oeing  a  merciful  man,  although  he  may  have  been 
restrained  by  God  f\rom  acting  more  severely. 
After  this  we  hear  no  more  of  Potiphar,  unless, 
which  is  unlikely,  the  chief  of  the  executioners 
tfterwards  mentioned  be  he.     [See  Joseph.] 

R.S.  P. 

POTIPHB'BAH  (r^p  "^la'lQ  [see  below] : 
ftrr9^f4it\    [Alex,  nrrpc^i^i:]   Putiphar€\   an 

Egyptian  pr.  n.,  also  written  '^S'^IS*^5,  Poti- 
phar, correspondrng  to  the  PET-P-RA,  "  Belong- 
ing to  the  Sun,"  of  the  hieroglvohics. 

Potlpbenh  was  priest  \^  prince  of  On  (^k  ^t^X 
sLd  his  daughter  Asenath  was  given  Joseph  to  wiib 
by  Phanoh  (xli.  45,  60,  xlvi.  20).  His  name,  hn- 
drying  devotion  to  the  sun,  is  very  appropriate  to 


a  •  In  GsD.  XDdz.  1  the  A.  T.  has  *'oaplaln  of 
»»  H. 
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a  Heliopolite,  especially  to  a  priest  of  Heliopolis, 
and  therefore  the  rendering  •*  priest "  is  preferabk 
in  his  case,  thongh  the  oUier  can  scarcely  be  as- 
serted to  be  untenable.  [On;  Asbhath;  Jo. 
■BPii.]  R.  S.  P. 

POTSHERD  (ttTJO-  tarpoKQPi  tuta,  va§ 
JtetOe):  also  in  A.  V.  ** sherd"  («.  e.  anything 
divided  or  separated,  ftom  tkare,  Biehardson*8 
Diet.)f  a  piece  of  earthenware,  broken  either  bj 
the  heat  of  the  furnace  in  the  mannfitcture,  by 
fire  when  used  as  a  crucible  (Prov.  xxvi.  23),  or 
otherwise.  [Pottrrt.]  [For  illustrations,  see 
Thomson's  Land  and  Book^  ii.  284.]  H.  W.  P. 

•  POTTAGE.     [Lestilks.] 

POTTER  S  FIELD,  THE  {6  iyohs  rev 
K9pafA4ms  i  ngerJiguU).  A  piece  of  ground  which, 
according  to  the  statemoit  of  St.  Matthew  (xzvii. 
7),  was  purchased  by  the  priests  with  the  thirty 
pieces  of  silver  rejected  by  Judas,  and  converted 
into  a  burial-place  for  Jews  not  belonging  to  the 
city  (see  Alford,  ad  he.).  In  the  narrative  of  the 
Acts  the  purchase  is  made  by  Judas  himself,  and 
neither  the  potter*s  field,  its  connection  with  the 
priests,  nor  its  ultimate  application  are  mentioned. 
[Aceldama.] 

'I1iat  St  Matthew  was  well  assured  of  the  accu- 
racy of  his  version  of  the  occurrence  is  evident 
fh>m  his  adducing  it  (ver.  9)  u  a  fulfillment  of  an 
ancient  prediction.  What  that  prediction  was, 
and  who  made  it,  is  not,  however,  at  all  clear. 
St  Matthew  names  Jeremiah :  but  there  is  no  pas- 
sage in  the  Book  of  Jeremiah,  as  we  possess  it 
(either  in  the  Hebrew  or  LXX.),  resembling  that 
which  he  gives;  and  that  in  Zechariah,  which  is 
usually  supposed  to  be  alluded  to,  has  only  a  very 
imperfect  hkeness  to  it  This  will  be  readily, 
seen:  — 

8t  Matt  xxvil.  9, 10. 

Then  was  ftilflUed  that 
which  was  spuken  by  Jer- 
emy the  inrophet,  saying, 
^'  And  they  took  the  thirty 
pieces  of  stiver,  the  price 
of  him  that  was  valued, 
whom  they  of  the  ohlldren 
of  Israel  did  value,  and 
gave  them  fbr  the  potter's 
field,  as  the  Lord  ap- 
pointed  me.*' 


Zsoh.  xi.  12, 18. 

And  I  said  unto  them^ 
^If  ye  think  good,  give' 
my  price ;  and  if  not,  fbr* 
bear.*'  So  they  weighed 
for  my  pnoe  thirty  pieoes 
of  silver.  And  Jehovab 
said  unto  me,  ''Cast  it 
unto  the  potter ,  a  goodly 
price  ttiat  I  was  prised  at 
by  them!"  Andltookfihe 
thirty  pieoes  of  silver,  aod 
oast  them  to  the  potter  !■ 
the  house  of  Jehovaiu 


»  *>$1*n.    If  this  be  the  right  traaslatkm,  the 


And  even  this  is  doubtftd;  for  the  word 
translated  "  potter  "  is  in  the  LXX.  rendered  >*^ftir- 
nace,"  and  by  modem  schoUrs  (Oesenius«  Fiirst, 
EwaU,  De  Wette,  Herxheimer  —  fbllowing  the  Tar- 
gum,  Peshito-Syriao,  and  Kimchi)  **  treasury  "  ^  or 
t*  treasurer."  Supposing,  however,  this  passage  to 
be  that  which  St.  Matthew  refers  to,  three  espla- 
na^ions  suggest  themselves:  — 

1.  That  the  Evangelist  unintentionally  substi- 
tuted the  name  of  Jeremiah  for  that  of  Zeehariah, 
at  the  same  time  altering  the  passage  to  suit  hw 
immediate  object,  in  the  same  way  that  St  Paul 
has  done  in  Rom.  z.  6-9  (compared  with  Dent  viii. 
17,  zxz.  11-14),  1  Cor.  zv.  45  (oomp.  with  Gen. 
ii.  7).  See  Jowett*s  SL  Pauti  EpMlts  {Eitap  cm 
QuotnUon$t  etc) 

passage,  Instead  of  being  in  agrsemsnt,  Is  dtsseClT  si 
variance  with  the  statement  of  Matt  siett.  6,  IfeSt 
the  silver  was  not  pat  Into  the  ttwasiut. 
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&  ThU  Uiii  portion  of  thr  Book  of  7.eehma.h 
— ■  bonk  tbe  diflFniit  jnrlioiii  of  which  then  ii 
won  to  bcliev«  nrr  In  difterent  >t]'1«  uid  bj  dif- 
Ibnc  unthon  —  m  k  the  ttme  of  St.  Halihew 
■tIribuUid  to  JermlBii. 

t.  Thai  th«  reTciuice  it  loioaw  piakga  of  Jm- 
mkh  which  hu  b«en  knt  tmm  <ti  pluc  <ii  hia 
book,  and  exist*  onlj  in  the  FltangeliiL  Sooia 
■light  auppan,  !■  aflbrd«d  (o  thla  yiew  bj  the  (act 
Uuit  potter)  uaS  the  iDcalitic*  occupied  b;  them 
an  twice  alluded  lo  by  Jeremiah.  Ita  putlal  cor- 
retpondence  with  Zech.  rl.  13,  1.1,  li  no  argument 
tgxiiiit  ita  haring  at  one  time  ronned  a  part  ol 
the  proplicc;  of  Jrrcmiah :  lor  it  ia  well  known  to 
evrrj  atudent  of  tlie  MiUe  that  almihir  correapond 
encea  are  OOIiUnuiilj  found  hi  the  propbeta.  See, 
Ibr  inaiuioe,  Jer.  liilii.  is,  comp.  with  Num.  ni. 
K,  at,  nlT.  17;  Jer.  ilii.  IT, 


POTTEET 

t.  For  other  eianiplea.  nr  T>r.  PoaeT'i  OMmm 
tary  on  Anioa  and  Mioh.  [On  thia  qiMMka  ax 
ml.  1.  p,  20  ",  and  ml.  It.  p.  150S  a,  Ai.wr.  ad] 

The  pualdon  of  Aceldaha  bH  baeii  twitej 
of  under  that  head.  But  then  it  not  now  anj 
potterj  In  Jautalam,  imt  wiUiis  aemal  mila  of 
Ow  eilj."  G. 

•  POTTER'S  VESSEL.  [Potiib*.] 
POTTERY.  TbeartofpottBrEaoHOflho 
Slot  common  and  moat  andent  of  aO  oiMiafM- 
tum.  Tbe  modem  Anb  euUnarj  rendi  are 
cbieflj  of  wood  or  copper  (ITiebiibr,  Voy.  i.  ISB). 
but  it  l>  ■bundaotl)'  erldetit,  both  that  tlie  Ht 
brein  iited  eartbeowara  tcmcIi  in  tbe  wildaneM, 
whcr*  tbi^  would  be  little  bcility  for  «>«Viwj 
them,  and  that  the  potlse'  tnde  waa  aiterwn^ 
in    Pale^na.     Tbef  had   ibcmttdni 


^TPOao  Potler]'.     (WUkhuoo.) 

bMnmotrngdlnlbepotlen-lndein  Egjpt  (Pa.  another  larger  one,  «id  turned  bj  the  hanJ  br  h 
too.  fil.  "Id  the  •nn-pahitinRt  mlnulelj  illua-  Mtodeot,  or  workod  bj  e  tre»ne  (li.  ilr.  9;  Jv 
inte  the  E^ptlan  loocat,  which  agreee  with  tueh  aviii.  3:  Ecclw.  rariii.  39,  Mj  tee  Tamat 
noljcea  of  the  Jewiah  pactloe  aa  are  found  in  the    Ciyim.  I.  163).     The  reitel  waa  tbeu  amoothad 


Traphi 

'eat   at   punned 

»patt«(li.  ili.  ib;  Wild.  IT.  T)  [Brickb];  tha 
l^efd  bj  the  poller*  dd  tha  wheel  beaide  whicl 
he  lU,  and  abaped  bj  him  with  hit  buida.  Hoi 
etilj  the  Kheel  came  into  ute  in  Palettiue  we  know 
not,  but  it  teemi  lilid;  that  It  waa  adopted  from 
Egjpt.     It  couaiated  of  a  wooden  ditk'  phioed  on 


poii«iij  "llh  Dr.  Barclay,  an 
™n  JTiV.  11  waa  "in  the 
inreb  of  th*  Cruaailen,  ihi 


■■  or  m>UD(  Tarioui  klndi  of  •artbennr*  (I>m*- 
«o»  am  Jinuairm,  p.  257).  Br.  Wllllama  mtBUou 
■  DlMtnHoD  of  Jar.  nUI.  1-10,  wUeh  b*  bw  In  ou 
*  Ornrn  pMteH..  (H^  cU,,  nl.  L,  tbm.  p.  Mi 


id  coated  with  a  glaie,''  and  flnallj  Ih 
fumme  (Wilkinaon,  Am^  Eg.  ii.  108).  We  find 
aliuaiooB  lo  the  potaberda,  i.  e.  broksi  pecta'of 
•eeaelt  uted  u  eruelblea,  or  bunt  bj  the  funuua, 
and  to  the  neceeiitr  of  kce(dnK  the  latter  cbn  (^ 
III.  14,  i1>.  a:  Job  li.  8j  Pa.  nil.  IGj  Piot 
utI.  3:1:  Ecclua.  ■.  1.). 

Earthen  retaela  wbc  naed.  both  bj  IS 


3.  ~ig^,  sol;  In  Dan.  IL  «!'  jipAt. 
'  □"3^,  lit   -^twD  atOBM:"  Utat!  t—   (■ 

a.  p.  iaj. ' 

'  Xsinu  [■cdIob.  1. 1.). 

'    icnri :  lWT^x<»  •■  —^     Saa  r«r,  •  (aal*^ 


POUND 

ktfpt  in  tliem  (Jer.  uxii.  U).  TU« 
mth  paltom  and  writing  wt re  oonunon  both  in 
Bgjpk  and  AMyria,  and  wen  alao  in  um  in  Pales- 
Une  (Es.  W.  1 ).  lliere  was  at  Jeniealeni  a  royal 
eetablishmaot  of  poitera  (1  Cbr.  W,  ^i)^  from  wboee 
empbTment,  and  from  (lie  fragmente  eaat  awaji  iu 
the  prooeai,  the  Potter's  Field  perhnpe  reoeired  its 
nAme  (b.  izz.  14).  Whether  the  term  "  potter '" 
(Zech.  iL  18)  ia  to  be  eo  uitarpreted  may  be 
doobCed,  aa  it  maj  be  taken  for  ^artifloer'*  in 
general,  and  also  "  treasurer/'  as  if  the  coin  men- 
tioned were  to  be  weighed,  and  perhaps  melted 
down  to  fat  reeoined  (Ges.  p.  619;  GroUos,  Calmei, 
St.  Jenne,  Uilsag,  Birch,  ffisL  of  Paitery,  i.  15i; 
SMUhtita,  ffeifr.  Arch,  i.  14,  11). 

H.  W.  P. 

POUND.  1.  A  weight.  Sea  WBioirro  and 
IIkasubbs. 

2.  (Myfi.)  A  monej  of  aoooont,  mentioned  in 
Ihe  parable  of  the  Ten  Pounds  (Luke  six.  lS-27), 
IS  the  talent  is  in  the  parable  of  the  Talents  (Matt. 
xzT.  14-W),  the  comparison  of  the  Saviour  to  a 
master  who  intrusted  money  to  his  servants  where- 
with to  trade  in  his  ahsenoe  being  probably  a  fre- 
quent lesson  in  our  liord's  teaching  (eomp.  Mark 
xiii.  3S-37).  The  reference  appears  to  be  to  a 
(jredc  pound,  a  weight  used  as  a  money  of  account, 
of  which  siity  went  to  the  talent,  Uie  weight  de- 
pending upon  the  weight  of  Uie  talent.  At  this 
time  i&  Attae  talent,  reduced  to  the  weight  of  the 
earlier  Phoenieian,  which  was  the  same  as  the  He- 
brew, prevailed  in  I^Jestine,  though  other  systems 
must  have  been  occasionally  used.  The  Greek  name 
doubtless  came  either  from  the  Hebrew  manrh  or 
from  a  common  origin ;  but  it  must  be  remembered 
that  the  Hebrew  tsjent  contahied  but  fifty  roanehs, 
and  that  we  have  no  authority  for  supposing  that 
the  maneh  was  called  In  Palestine  by  the  Greek 
name,  so  that  it  is  most  reasonable  to  consider  the 
Greek  weight  to  be  meant  [Tauutt;  Wbiohts 
AND  Mbabuhks.]  K.  S.  p. 

•  POWER  is  used  hi  9  Chr.  xxxii.  9  (A.  V.) 
to  denote  a  military  force,  an  army.  The  abstract 
is  similarly  used  for  the  concrete  in  Eph.  il.  2, 
wliere  **  the  prince  of  the  power  of  the  air  *'  {rhif 
ipXBvra  T^r  i^owrlas  rev  i4pot)  denotes  the  ruler 
of  the  powers  (evil  spirits)  that  dwell  in  the  air. 
[Atn,  Amer.  ed. ;  Prdicipauty,  do.]  A. 

PByJnXyBIUM  {itpoirAptw)'  The  bead- 
luarten  of'  the  Roman  militarjr  gotemor,  where- 
ever  he  happened  bo  be.  In  time  of  peace  some 
one  of  the  beat  buildings  of  the  city  which  was  the 
residence  of  the  proconsul  or  prsBtor  was  selected 
for  this  purpose.  Thus  Verres  appropriated  the 
pakoe  of  king  Hiero  at  Syracuse;  at  Ciesaraa  that 
if  Herod  the  Great  was  occupied  by  Felix  (Acts 
Kxiii.  36);  and  at  Jerusalem  the  new  palace  erected 
hy  the  san^  prinoe  was  the  residence  of  i'ilate. 
'has  last  was  situated  on  the  western,  or  more 
(letated  hill  of  Jerusalem,  and  was  connected  with 
s  system  of  fortifications,  the  aggregate  of  which 
9onslitated  the  wap€fi09\4i,  or  fortified  barrsek. 
U  was  the  dominant  position  on  the  western  bill, 
snd  —  at  any  rate  on  one  side,  probably  the  eastern 
-»  was  moonted  by  a  flight  of  steps  (the  same  frx>m 
wtaien  St.  Pknl  made  his  speech  in  Hebrew  to  the 
sngiy  erowd  of  Jewa,  Acts  uii.  1  ff.).  From  the 
«H  bekw  the  barrack,  a  terrace  led  eastward  fo  a 
cate  opening  into  the  western  side  of  the  ck)it*er 
snmNUidinff  the  Temple,  the  road  being  earned 
^spi«  the  VaUqr  of  TyrapoBOO  (separating  the  West- 
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em  tnm  the  Temple  hill)  on  a  causeway  bofll  ay 
of  encNrmous  strae  bk>cks.     At  the  angle  of  the 
Temple  ck>ister  just  above  this  entrance,  L  t.  the 
N.  W.  comer  [see  Jbrusalbm,  vol.  ii.  pp.  1300, 
1318]  stood  the  old  citadel  of  the  Temple  hill,  the 
Bapit,  or  Byrta^  which  Herod  rebuilt  and  called 
by  the  name  Anitmia,  after  his  friend  and  patron 
the  triumvir.     After  the  Roman  power  was  estab- 
lished in  Judna,  a  Roman  guard  was  always  main- 
tained hi  the  Antonia,  the  commander  of  which 
for  the  time  being  seems  to  be  the  official  termed 
orporrn^f  rav  /cpov  in  the  Gospels  and  Acts. 
The  guard  in  the  Antonia  was  probably  relieved 
regularly  ftx>m  the  cohort  quartered  in  the  wapcfi- 
/SoA^,  and  hence  the  plural  form  urpvnrfoi  is 
sometimes  used,  the  officers,  like  the  privates,  being 
changed  every  watch;  although   it  is  very  con- 
cttvsible  that  a  certain  number  of  them  should  have 
been  selected  for  the  service  ftt>m   posseasing  a 
superior  knowledge  of  the  Jewish  customs,  or  skill 
in  the  Hebrew  language.     Besides  the  cohort  of 
reg*Uar  legionaries  Um  was  probably  an  eqral 
number  of  local  troops,  who  when  on  serrice  acted 
as  the  **  supports ''  (3<{(oAi(j3oi,  ooceren  of  ik€ 
right  jlank,  Acts  xxiii.  S3)  of  the  former,  and  there 
were  also  a  few  squadrons  (rf  cavalry ;  although  it 
seems  likely  that  both  these  and  the  local  troops 
had  separate  barracks  at  .Jerusalem,  and  that  the 
wopcfi^oA^,  or  pnetorian  camp,  was  appropriated 
to  the  Roman  cohort.     The  ordinary  police  of  the 
Temple  and  the  city  seems  to  have  been  in  the 
hands  of  the  Jewish   officials,  whose  attendants 
(^ni^oi)  were  prorided  with  dirks  and  cluba, 
but  without  the  regular  armor  and  the  discipline 
of  the  l^ionaries.     When  the  latter  were  required 
to  assist  this  getidarmerie^  either  from  the  appre- 
hensfon  of  serious  tumult,  or  because  the  senice 
was  one  of  great  importance,  the  Jews  would  apply 
to  the  officer  in  command  at  the  Antonia,  who 
would  act  so  far  under  their  orders  as  the  com- 
mander of  8  detachment  in  a  manufiicturing  town 
does  undtf  the  orders  of  the  eiril  magistrate  at  the 
time  of  a  riot  (Acts  iv.  1,  v.  24).     But  the  power 
of  life  and  death,  or  of  regular  scourging,  rested 
only  with  the  pnetor,  or  the  person  representing, 
him  and  commissioned  by  him.     This  power,  and 
that  which  would  alwa}-s  go  with  it,  —  the  right  to 
press  whate\er  men  or  things  were  required  by  the 
public  exigencies,  —  appears  to  be  denoted  by  the 
term  i^ovcrta^  it  term  perhaps  the  translation  of 
the  liStin  tM^Wum,  and  certainly  its  equivalent* 
It  was  inherent  in  the  pnetor  or  his  represents 
tives  —  hence  themselves  popuUrly  called  i^ovcicu^ 
or  ^^oiHr/a4  &w4pr€p9u  (Rom.  xiii.  1,  3)  —  and 
would  be  communicated  to  all  ratlitary  officers-  in 
command  of  detached  posts,  such  as  the  centurion 
at  Capernaum,  who  describes  himself  as  posssssing 
summary  powers  of  this  kind  because  he  was  &^ 
i^ovat^  covered  by  the  pririlege  of  the  imperiaim 
(Matt.  viii.  9).     llie  forced  pun-eyances  (Matt  v. 
40),  the  requisitions  for  baggage  animals  (Matt.  v. 
41),  the  summary  punishments  folk>wing  transgws 
sion  of  orders  (Matt.  v.  39)  Incident  to  a^mi^acy 
oocupation  of  the  country,  of  course  must  have  bean 
a  perpetual  source  of  irritation  to  the  peasantry 
akMng  the  lines  of  the  military  roada,  even  when 
the  despotic  authority  of  the  Roman  officers  might 
be  exercised  with  moderation.    But  suoh.  a  state 
of  things  also  aflbrded  constant  opportunities  to  at 
anprindpled  soldier  to  extort  money  under  the 
iF^enaa  of  a  kian,  aa  the  prioe  of  exemp^nn  frnm 
persona,  servioss  which  he  was  eompetent  to  inriil 
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tpOB,  or  u  a  bribe  to  buy  off  the  proeeeotlon  of 
•ome  rexatiotis  ehai|;e  before  «  military  tribunal 
(Matt.  T.  43;  Lnlce  iii.  U). 

The  relatione  of  tbe  military  to  the  dril  author- 
ities in  Jenioalein  conie  out  very  clearly  from  the 
history  of  the  (.Yuciflxion.  When  Judas  first  makes 
bis  proposition  to  betray  .leans  to  the  chief  priests, 
I  conference  is  held  between  them  and  the  trrpa- 
myoi  as  to  the  mode  of  effecting  the  object  (Luke 
Kxil.  4).  The  plan  involved  the  sssemltlaye  of  a 
bu^  number  of  the  Jews  by  night,  and  Roman 
Jedousy  fortmde  such  a  thing,  eioept  under  the  sur- 
willanoe  of  a  military  officer.  An  arrangement  was 
accordingly  made  for  a  military  force,  which  wouki 
naturidly  be  drawn  fh>m  the  Anton  ia.  At  the 
appointed  hour  Judas  comes  and  takes  with  him 
**  the  troops  "  **  together  with  a  number  of  police 
{twjip4rat)  under  the  orders  of  the  high-priests 
and  Plurisees  (John  xviii.  3).  When  the  appre- 
hension of  .lesus  takes  phce,  howe^'er,  there  is 
seareely  any  reference  to  the  presence  of  the  niil> 
Hary.  Matthew  and  ICark  altogether  ignore  their 
taking  any  part  in  the  proceeding.  From  St. 
Lnke*8  account  one  is  led  to  suppose  that  the  mili- 
tary commander  posted  his  men  outside  the  garden, 
and  entered  himself  with  the  Jewish  authorities 
(xxii.  52).  This  is  exactly  what  might  be  expected 
ttnder  the  circumstances.  It  was  the  business  of 
the  Jewish  authorities  to  apprehend  a  Jewish  of- 
fender, and  of  the  Koman  officer  to  take  care 
that  the  proceeding  led  to  no  breach  of  the  public 
peace.  But  when  apprehended,  the  Koman  officer 
became  responsible  for  the  custody  of  the  oflender, 
and  accord in^rly  he  would  at  once  chain  him  by  the 
wrists  to  two  loldien  (Acts  xzi.  3.3)  and  carry  him 
off.  Here  St.  John  accordingly  gives  another 
glimpse  of  the  presence  of  the  military :  "  the 
troops  then^  and  the  chiUareh  and  the  oflksers  of 
the  Jews  apprehended  Jesus,  and  put  him  in  banfft 
and  led  him  away,  firet  of  all  to  Annu  "  (xviii.  12). 
The  insults  which  St  Luke  mentions  (zxii.  63), 
are  apparently  the  barbarous  sport  of  the  ruffianly 
soldiers  and  police  while  waiting  with  their  prisoner 
for  the  assembling  of  the  Sanliedrim  in  the  ball  of 
Caiaphas;  but  the  blows  infficted  are  those  with 
the  vine-stick,  which  the  centurions  carried,  and 
with  which  they  struck  the  soldiers  on  the  head 
and  (ace  (Juvenal,  Sat.  viii.  247),  not  a  flagellation 
by  the  hands  of  lictors. 

When  .lesus  was  condemned  by  the  Sanhedrim 
and  accordingly  sent  to  Pilate,  the  Jewish  officials 
certainly  expected  that  no  inquiry  would  be  made 
Into  the  merits  of  the  case,  but  that  Jesus  would 
be  simply  received  as  a  convict  on  the  authority 
of  his  own  countrymen's  tribunal,  thrown  into  a 
dungeon,  and  on  the  first  convenient  opportunity 
executed.  They  are  obviously  surprised  at  the 
|ueation,  **  What  accusation  bring  ye  against  this 
joaa?  **  and  at  the  apparition  of  the  governor  him- 
self outside  the  precinct  of  the  prnptorium.  Tlie 
cheapness  in  which  he  had  held  the  life  of  the 
Lfttlre  population  on  a  former  occasion  (Luke  ziii. 
1),  must  have  led  them  to  expect  a  totally  different 
course  from  him.  His  scrupulosity,  most  extraor- 
dinary in  any  Roman,  stands  in  striking  contrast 
with  the  recklessness  of  the  commander  who  pro- 
.^eded  at  once  to  put  St.  Paul  to  torture,  simply 
o  aaeertain  why  it  was  that  so  vio^t  at.  attack 


Oailsd  ri^r  ^iKtpav,  alfhoofli  of 
from  tiie  oohort. 
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was  made  oo  him  by  the  erowd  (AeCa  sni  Mi 
Yet  this  hitter  is  nidoatitidly  a  typical  i| 
of  tlie  fteUng  wkieh  prevailed  among  the  eonqi 
of  JudsBa  in  reference  to  the  conquered.  'Ilie  er- 
dering  the  executfon  of  a  native  criminal  would,  iit 
ninety-nine  instances  out  of  a  hundred,  hare  )«eii 
regarded  by  a  Roman  magnate  as  a  irfmplj  ninia- 
terial  act,  —  one  which  indeed  only  he  waa  eom- 
petent  to  perform,  but  of  which  the  petfonnanoe 
was  unworthy  of  a  second  thought.  It  Is  probahle 
that  the  hesitation  of  Pihite  was  due  rmther  to  • 
supentitiotts  fear  of  his  wife's  drean,  than  to  a 
sense  of  justice  or  a  feeling  of  humanity  towarda 
an  individual  of  a  despised  face;  at  any  rate  such 
an  expbmation  is  more  in  accofdance  with  what  wt 
know  of  the  feeling  prevalent  among  his  class  in 
that  age. 

When  at  Ust  Pilate's  efflirt  to  save  Jeius  was 
defeated  by  the  determinatfon  of  the  Jewa  to  daim 
Rarabfaaa,  and  he  had  testified,  by  waahing  bia 
hands  in  the  presence  of  the  people,  that  he  did 
not  consent  to  the  Judgment  pissed  oo  the  priaonei 
by  the  Sanhedrim,  l>ut  must  be  regarded  as  per- 
forming a  merely  ministerial  act,  —  he  proceeds  at 
once  to  the  formal  infliction  of  the  appropriate 
penalty.     His  licton  take  Jesus  and  Inffict  the 
punishment  of  scourging  upon  Him  in  the  preaeocv 
of  ail  (Matt  xzvU.  26).     This,  m  the  Roman  idea, 
waa  the  nei'essary  preliminary  to  capital  punish- 
ment, and  had  Jesus  not  been  an  alien,  hia  head 
would  hare  been  struck  off  by  the  lictore  inune- 
diately  afterwarda.     But  crucifixion  being  the  cna- 
toniary  punishment  in  that  case,  a  diiierent  course 
becomes  necessary.    The  execution  must  take  pboe 
by  the  hands  of  the  military,  and  Jesus  is  hsndeJ 
over  fW>m  the  lictors  to  Uiese.     They  take  Him 
into  the  pnetorium,  and  muster  (Ae  wMiUe  cokfrt  — 
not  mer^y  that  portion  which  b  on  duty  )A  the 
time  (Matt.  xxvU.  27;  Mark  xv.   16).     While  a 
ceiiturion*s  guard  is  being  told  off  for  tlie  purpoae 
of  executing  Jesus  and  the  two  criiuiualit.  the  rest 
of  the  soldiers  divert  thenwel\m  in   mocking  the 
reputed  King  of  the  Jews  (M.itt.   xxvii.  28--^; 
Mark  xv.   17-19;  .lohn  xix.  H-Hu  PiUte,  wlm  in 
the  mean  time  has  gone  in,  iieing  probably  a  wiuiesa 
of  the  pitiable  spectacle.     Mis  wife^s  dream  still 
haunte  him,  and  although  he  lias  already  delircred 
Jesus  over  to  execution,  and  what  is  takii  g  place 
is  merely  the  ordinary  course,^  he  comes  out  again 
to  the  people  to  protest  that  he  is  passive  in  the 
matter,  and  that  they  must  take  the  prisoner,  there 
befbre  their  eyes  in  the  garb  of  modcery,  and  onieify 
Him  (John  xix.  4-6).     On  their  reply  that  Jttm 
had  asserted  Himself  to  be  the  Son  of  God,  Pilate^s 
fean  are  still  more  roused,  and  at  last  he  ia  only 
induced  to  go  on  with  the  mUiinry  execution,  for 
which  he  Is  himsdf  reeponalble,  by  the  threat  of  a 
charge  of  treason  against  Cesar  In  the  erent  of 
his  not  doing  so  (John  xix.  7-13).     ^tthng  then 
solenmly  on  the  befwi^  and  ptodneing  Jesoa,  wIm 
in  the  mean  time  has  had  his  own  eloUies  pot  upon 
Him,  he  formally  delivere  Him  up  to  be  crucified  in 
such  a  manner  as  to  make  it  appear  that  he  b 
aothig  solety  in  the  discharge  of  hia  duty  to  the 
emperor  (John  xix.  13-16). 

llie  centurimrs  guard  now  proceed  with  the  pris> 
onen  to  Golgotha,  Jeaoi  himself  oarrying  the  crm^ 
piece  of  wood  to  which  hia  luuids  wen  to  ha  nailad 


^  Hsrod'f  guard  had 
brutsl  eoodust  Just  balNa. 
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Wmk  from  Iom  of  bkjod,  the  mult  of  theooowglng, 
fit  is  uosUb  to  proceed;  but  Just  at  they  wo  leav- 
ing the  gnte  they  meet  Shnon  the  Cyrenian,  and 
at  onoe  vm  the  military  right  of  pressing  {ifyy^ 
eci^iy)  him  for  the  pubUe  service.  Arrived  at  the 
spot,  four  tddien  are  told  off  for  the  business  of 
llie  eieeutioner,  the  reowinder  keeping  the  ground. 
Two  would  be  required  to  hold  the  hands,  and  a 
third  the  feet,  wbUe  the  fourth  drove  in  the  nails. 
Henee  the  distribution  of  the  garments  into  four 
parte,  llie  centurion  in  command,  the  principal 
Jevrish  offieiali  and  their  acquaintance  (hence  prub- 
■bly  St  John  xriiL  15),  and  the  nearest  relations 
of  Jesus  (John  xix.  36,  27),  might  naturally  be  ad- 
mitted within  the  cordon — a  square  of  perhaps  100 
jafda.  The  people  wouU  be  kept  outside  of  this, 
hut  the  distance  would  not  be  too  great  to  read  tlie 
title,  «  Jesus  the  Nacareue,  the  King  of  the  Jews,** 
or  at  any  rate  to  gather  ita  {general  meaning.^  The 
wfade  acquaintance  of  Jesns,  and  the  women  who 
had  followed  Him  from  (Galilee— too  much  afflicted 
to  mix  with  the  crowd  in  the  immediate  vicinity, 
and  too  numerous  to  obtain  admission  inside  the 
eocdon — looked  on  from  a  distance  (&ir^  iuutp6Btp)^ 
doubtless  from  the  hill  on  the  other  side  of  the  Val- 
lij  of  KedroD  ^ — a  dLstance  of  not  more  than  6(X)  or 
700  yaide,  aeoordmg  to  Mr.  Fergusson's  view  of  the 
site  of  Golgotha.'  The  vessel  containing  rinegar 
(John  xix.  39)  was  set  witiiin  llie  cordon  for  the 
beaeflt  of  the  soldiers,  whose  duty  it  was  to  remain 
mider  arms  (Matt  xxvii.  36}  uudl  the  death  of  the 
prisoners,  the  coiturion  in  command  bemg  respon- 
sible for  their  not  l)eing  taken  down  alive.  1  lad 
the  Jew^B  not  been  anxious  for  the  removal  of  the 
bodies,  in  order  not  to  shock  the  eyes  of  the  people 
coming  in  from  the  comitry  on  the  following  day, 
the  troops  would  have  been  relieved  at  the  end  of 
their  watch,  and  their  phoe  eupplied  by  others  un- 
til death  took  phM».  The  jeafonsy  with  which  any 
interference  with  the  regular  course  of  a  military 
exeeution  was  regarded  appears  from  the  applica> 
tion  nS  the  JArs  to  Pilate — not  to  the  centurion  — 
to  have  the  prisoners  dispatehed  by  breaking  their 
Iqis.  For  the  performance  of  this  duty  other  sol- 
iien  were  dispatched  (xix.  32),  not  merely  permis- 
sion given  to  the  Jews  to  have  the  operation  per- 
formed. Even  for  the  watching  of  the  sepulchre 
reooorse  ia  had  to  Pilite,  who  bids  the  applicants 
•»take  a  guard  **  (Matt,  xxrii.  65),  which  they  do, 
and  put  a  seal  on  the  stone  in  the  presence  of  the 
sotdiers,  in  a  way  exactly  analogous  to  that  practiced 
in  the  custody  iH  the  sacred  robes  of  the  high-priest 
in  the  Antonia  (Joseph.  Ant.  xv.  11,  §  4). 

The  Prstorian  camp  at  Rome,  to  which  St  Paul 
lefers  (PhiL  1  18),  was  erected  by  the  emperor 
Tiberius,  acting  under  the  advice  of  Sejanus.  Ue- 
fore  that  time  tiie  guards  were  billeted  in  difftrent 
psrtt  of  the  city.  It  stood  outride  the  walls,  at 
•oma  distance  abort  of  the  fourth  niilertone,  and  so 
tear  either  to  the  Salarian  or  the  Nomentane  road, 
ihat  Nero,  in  his  flight  by  one  or  the  other  of  them 

«  The  latter  snppoaitlon  la  perhi^M  the  mors  eor- 
aa   the    four    KvangeliaU  give  four    diflbrent 
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&  *  It  is  Impoasible  ro  tm  m  precte  In  oar  Igooranoe 
If  the  place  of  the  cruciflxloD.  H. 

e  The  two  first  ■vangellata  naute  Mary  Magdalene 
mong  these  wooua  (M^tt  xzvU.  66 ;  Mark  xv.  40). 
it  /ohn  names  her,  together  with  the  Ixird't  mother, 
Wg  Mary  Clopas,  as  at  Ihe  side  of  the  ctimm. 

^  •••  the  welMcnown  lines :  — 

**  F«uiitt«i  Ipsis  expsi  Imv  .Mominlbns,  aald 


to  the  hooee  of  his  Ikvednian  Phaor,  which  was  sit- 
uated, between  the  two,  heard  the  cheers  of  the  sot 
dierv  within  for  Galba.  In  the  time  of  Vespasian 
the  houses  seem  to  have  extended  so  lar  as  to  reach 
it  (Tacitus,  AnnaL  iv.  2;  Suetonius,  Tib.  87,  Nt 
ran.  48;  Plin.  H.  N.  iu.  5).  From  the  fint,  buiM- 
ings  must  have  sprung  up  near  it  for  sutlers  and 
others.  St  Paul  appevi  to  have  been  permitted 
for  the  space  of  two  years  to  lodge,  so  to  speak, 
<»  within  the  rules  "  of  the  Pratorium  (Acts  xxviU. 
30),  although  still  under  the  custody  cf  a  soldier. 

J.  W.  B. 

PRAYER.    The  words  generally  used  in  the 

O.  T.  are  njni!)  (from  root  ]3n,  "  to  indine," 
'«to  be  gradous,'*  whence  in  Hithp.  *'to  entreat 
grace  or  mercy"):    LXX.   (generally),   Sdrictti 

Vulg.  (feprecatio:  and  HvSri  (from  root  y?^ 
»*  to  judge,**  whence  in  Hithp.  "to  seek  judg- 
ment*'): LXX.  wpocwxA'  ^ulg.  orntio.  The 
latter  is  used  to  eipress  intenoessory  prayer.  The 
two  words  point  to  the  two  chief  obgecta  sought  in 
prayer,  namely,  the  prevalence  of  right  and  truth, 
and  the  gift  of  merey. 

The  object  of  this  article  will  be  to  touch  briefly 
on  (1.)  the  doctrine  of  Scripture  as  to  the  nature 
and  efficacy  of  prayer;  (2.)  its  directions  u  to  time, 
pUce,  and  mamier  of  prayer;  (3.)  its  types  and 
examples  of  prayer. 

(i.)  Scripture  does  not  give  any  theoretical  ex< 
phtnation  of  the  mystery  which  attaches  to  prayer. 
The  difficulty  of  undentanding  ita  real  efficaey 
arises  chiefly  from  two  sources:  from  the  bdief  that 
man  lives  under  general  laws,  which  in  all  casea 
must  be  ftilfiUed  unalterably;  and  the  opposing  be- 
lief that  he  ia  master  of  his  own  destiny,  and  need 
pray  for  no  external  blessing.  The  first  difficulty 
is  even  increased  when  we  substitute  the  belief  in  a 
Personal  Gk)d  for  the  sense  of  an  Impersonal  De»- 
tiny;  since  not  only  does  the  predestination  of  (vod 
seem  to  render  prayer  useless,  but  his  wiMlom  and 
lore,  giring  freely  to  man  aU  that  is  good  for  him, 
appear  to  make  it  needless. 

The  difficulty  is  fiimiliar  to  all  philomphy,  the 
former  element  being  Ikr  the  more  un|K>rtaint:  the 
logical  inference  from  it  is  the  belief  in  the  absolute 
uselessness  of  prayer.f'  But  the  universal  instinct 
of  prayer,  being  too  strong  for  such  reafloning,  gen- 
erally exacted  aa  a  compromise  the  use  of  prayer  fof 
good  in  the  abstract  (the  **  mens  sana  in  corpora 
sano");  a  compromise  theoretically  liable  to  the 
same  difficulties,  but  wholesome  in  its  practical 
effect  A  fiir  more  dangerous  compromise  was  that 
adopted  by  some  phifosoplien,  rather  than  by  man- 
kind at  large,  which  separated  internal  spiritnal 
growth  from  the  external  dreumstances  which  give 
scope  thereto,  and  ckiimed  the  former  as  bdonging 
entirely  to  man,  while  allowing  tlie  Utter  to  be  gills 
of  the  gods,  and  therefore  to  be  fit  objects  of  prayer.* 

Convenlat  nobis,  rebusque  sit  utile  nostria. 
Carlor  est  ilUa  homo  qoam  slbl.*^ 

Juv  So/.  X.  84»-8iB. 
And  the  older  quotation,  rsfored  to  by  Plato  (Ak.  H 
164):  — 

Zn  /kietAffV,  rA  fUr  Mkk  col  fvxoyiirotc  mU 
hfriitrotit 

«  **  0«i  aatia  sat  orars  Jovem,  qnis  donat  el  anIbM 
Bef  vltam,  dst  opss ;  aquaa  mi  animom  Ipse  paraba' 

Boa.  ^.  I.  xviU.  Ill ;  ooaap. 
Oe.  US  Nat.  Dmr.  Ht  M 
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TIm  moat  obfrbui  eMape  from  th«M  dlfficultici  if 
l»  &U  back  on  the  mere  sultjeetiTo  eflbet  of  prayer, 
Bod  to  ioppoaa  that  ita  only  object  ia  to  produce  on 
the  mind  that  ooDadoaaneaa  of  dependence  which 
leads  to  fidth,  and  that  senae  of  God's  protection 
and  meroy  which  fbsters  &ove.  lliese  being  the 
conditions  of  receiving,  or  at  least  of  rightly  enter- 
ing into,  God's  bkaainga,  it  is  thought  that  in  its 
enconrsgement  of  them  all  the  use  and  efficacy  <A 
prayer  conaiat. 

Now  Scripture,  while,  by  the  doctrine  of  spirit- 
ual influence,  it  entirely  disposes  of  the  latter  diffi- 
culty, does  not  so  entirriy  solve  that  part  of  the 
mystery  which  depends  on  the  nature  of  God.  It 
placea  it  deariy  before  na,  and  emphasises  most 
etrongly  those  doctrinea  on  which  the  difficulty 
turns.  The  reference  of  all  events  and  actions  to 
the  will  or  penuitsion  of  God,  and  of  all  blessings 
to  his  free  grace,  is  indeed  the  leading  ides  of  2l 
its  parts,  historical,  prophetic,  and  doctrinal;  and 
this  general  idea  is  expressly  dwelt  upon  in  its  ai>- 
plication  to  the  subject  of  prayer.  The  principle 
that  our  "  Heavenly  Father  knoweth  what  things 
we  have  need  of  before  we  ask  Him,**  is  not  only 
enunciated  in  phdn  terms  by  our  Lord,  but  is  at  all 
times  implied  in  the  very  form  and  nature  of  all 
Seriptuml  prayers;  and  moreover,  the  ignorance  of 
nan,  who  **know8  not  what  to  pray  for  as  he 
ought,*'  and  his  consequent  ceed  of  the  Divine 
guidance  in  prayer,  are  dwelt  upon  with  equal  ear- 
nestness. Yet,  while  this  is  so,  on  the  other  hand 
the  instinct  of  prayer  Is  solemnly  sanctioned  and 
enforced  in  every  page.  Not  only  is  its  subjective 
eflbct  asserted,  but  its  real  objective  efficacy,  as  a 
means  appointed  by  God  for  obtaining  blessing,  is 
both  implied  and  expressed  in  the  plainest  terms. 
As  we  are  bidden  to  pray  for  general  spiritual  bless- 
ings, in  which  instance  it  might  seem  as  if  prayer 
were  simply  a  means  of  prepisring  the  heart,  and 
so  making  it  capable  of  receiving  Uiem ;  so  also  are 
we  encouraged  to  ask  special  blessings,  both  spirit- 
ual and  temporal,  in  hope  that  thus  (and  thus 
only)  we  may  obtain  them,  and  to  use  intercession 
for  others,  equally  special  and  confident,  in  trust 
that  an  efiect,  which  in  this  case  cannot  poasibly 
be  subjective  to  ounelves,  will  be  granted  to  our 
prayers.  The  command  is  enforced  by  direct 
promises,  such  aa  that  in  the  Sermon  on  the 
Mount  (Matt.  vii.  7,  8),  of  the  clearest  and  most 
comprehensive  character;  by  the  exampte  of  all 
saints  and  of  our  Lord  Himself;  and  by  historical 
records  of  such  efltet  as  granted  to  prayer  again 
and  again. 

Thna,  ss  usual  in  the  case  of  such  mysteries,  the 
wo  apparently  opposite  truths  are  emphasised,  be- 
eanse  they  are  nnxIAiI  to  man's  conception  of  his 
relation  to  (vod;  their  reconcilement  is  not,  per^ 
japs  cannot  be,  fully  revealed.  For,  in  foot,  it  is 
bvolved  in  that  inscrutable  mystery  which  attends 
oh  theeoffifieptfen  of  any  free  action  of  man  aa  neoea- 
sary  for  the  working  out  of  the  general  laws  of 
God's  unehangeable  will. 

At  the  same  time  it  is  cleariy  implied  that  such 

a  reconcilement  exista,  and  that  all  the  apparently 

isolated  and  independent  exertions  of  miin*s  split 

In  prayer  ars  in  aome  way  perfectly  subordinated  to 

he  One  supreme  will  of  God,  so  as  to  form  a  part 

2f  his  scheme  of  Providence.    This  foUows  from  the 

imdiUon,  expressed  or  understood  in  every  prayer, 

•  Not  my  irill,  but  Thine,  be  done."     It  is  seen  te 

Ihe  distinction  between  the  granting  of  our  peti- 

ions  iwhioh  ia  not  absolutely  promised),  and  the 
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certain  answer  of  blessing  to  aU  iutbfiil  pr»yer;  s 
dlatinction  exemplified  in  the  caaeof  St.  Piaul*s  prayer 
against  the  «'  thorn  in  the  flesh,'*  and  of  our  Lord's 
own  agony  in  Getbssmane.  It  is  distinctly  enun- 
ciated by  St.  John  (1  John  v.  14,  15):  •^Uwetitk 
any  thiii^  according  to  kit  wUl,  He  beareth  us:  and 
if  we  know  that  He  hear  us,  whatsoever  we  ask,  we 
know  that  we  have  the  petitions  that  we  deaired  of 
Him.'' 

It  is  abo  implied  that  the  key  to  the  mystery 
lies  in  the  fitct  of  man's  spiritual  unity  with  God 
in  Christ,  and  of  the  consequent  gift  of  the  Holy 
Spirit.  All  true  and  prevailing  prayer  Is  t9  he  of- 
fered '*  in  the  name  of  Christ  **  (John  xiv.  13,  xv. 
16,  xvi.  23-27),  tiiat  is,  not  only  for  the  saLfi  of  hk 
Atonement,  but  alao  in  dependence  on  his  interces- 
sion ;  which  is  therefore  as  a  central  influence,  act- 
ing on  all  prayers  ofitrred,  to  throw  oflT  whatever 
in  them  is  eril,  and  give  ^cacy  to  all  that  is  in 
accordance  with  the  Dirine  will.  So  also  ia  it 
said  of  the  spiritual  influcnee  of  the  Holy  Ghost  on 
each  individual  mind,  that  while  ^*we  know  not 
what  to  pray  for,*'  the  indwelling  **  Spirit  makes 
interoesnon  for  the  saints,  accmtiimg  to  the  tcitt  of 
God''  (Rom.  viii.  26,  27).  Here,  aa  probably  in 
all  other  cases,  the  action  of  the  Holy  Spuit  on  the 
soul  is  to  free  agenta,  what  the  laws  of  nature  are 
to  things  inanimate,  and  is  the  power  which  har- 
monixes  free  individual  action  with  the  unirenal 
will  of  (Sod.  The  mystery  of  prayer,  therefore,  like 
all  others,  is  seen  to  be  reaohed  into  that  great 
central  mj'stery  of  the  Gospel,  the  communion  of 
man  with  God  in  the  Incarnation  of  Christ.  Be- 
yond this  we  cannot  go. 

(2.)  There  are  no  directions  as  to  prayer  given 
in  the  Mosaic  law:  the  duty  is  ratluBr  taken  for 
granted,  as  an  adjunct  to  sacrifice,  than  enforced  or 
daborated.  The  Temple  is  emphatically  designated 
as  ''  the  House  of  Pnyer  **  (Is.  In.  7);  it  could  not 
lie  otherwise,  if  **  He  who  hears  prayer  *'  (Ps.  Ixv. 
2}  there  manifested  his  special  presence;  and  the 
prayer  of  Solomon  oflered  at  its  oonsecralion  (IK. 
viii.  30,  36,  88)  implies  that  in  it  were  oflhed, 
both  the  private  prayers  of  each  ungle  man,  and 
the  public  preyers  of  all  Israel. 

It  is  hainUy  conceivable  that^  even  fttxm  tire  b*> 
ginning,  public  prayer  did  not  follow  every  paUic 
sacrifice,  whethtf  prcpitiatory  or  euchariatic,  ae 
regularly  as  the  incense,  which  was  the  symbol  of 
preyer  (see  Ps.  exli.  2;  Rev.  vii.  3,  4).  Such  a 
practice  is  alluded  to  aa  common,  in  Luke  i.  10; 
and  in  one  instance,  at  the  offiring  of  the  first- 
fruits,  it  was  ordained  in  a  striking  form  (Dent 
xxri.  12-15).  In  hiter  times  it  certainly  grew  mto 
a  regular  service,  both  in  the  Temple  and  in  the 
Synagogue. 

But,  besides  this  public  prayer,  it  waa  the  cus- 
tom of  all  at  Jerusakm  to  go  up  to  the  Temple, 
at  reguUr  hours  if  possible,  for  prirato  pr»yer  (see 
Luke  xnii.  10;  Acts  ill.  1):  and  those  who  wen 
absent  were  wont  to  **  open  their  windows  towarda 
Jerusalem,"  and  pray  ** towards"  the  plaee  of 
God's  Presence  (1  K.  viii.  46-49;  Dan.  vi.  10; 
Ps.  V.  7,  xxviii.  8;  cxxxviii.  2).  The  desire  to  do 
this  was  possibly  one  reason,  independently  of  other 
and  more  obvious  ones,  why  the  house-lup  ot 
the  mountain-top  were  chosen  places  of  private 
pnyer. 

The  regular  honn  of  pnyer  eeem  to  have  besc 
three  (aee  Ps.  Iv.  17:  Dan.  vi.  10), "« the  evening,** 
that  ia,  the  ninth  hour  (Acts  iii.  1,  x.  3)  the  bmr 
of  the  erenii^  sacrifloe  (Dan.  ix.  SI);  the  *^\ 
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tiMi  is,  the  tliird  hour  (AcU  ii.  15;.  that  of 
the  morning  norifiee;  and  the  aizth  hour,  or 
u  Dooodaj.'*  To  theae  would  natunJly  be  added 
•ome  prayer  at  riling  and  lying  down  to  deep;  and 
thence  might  easOy  be  developed  (by  tlie  love  of 
the  mystic  number  seven),  the  **  seven  times  a 
day"  of  Ps.  cxiz.  164.  if  this  U  to  be  literally 
understood,  and  the  seven  houn  of  prayer  of  the 
ancient  church.  Some  at  least  of  these  hours 
teem  to  have  been  generally  observed  by  religious 
men  in  private  prayer  at  home,  or  in  the  midst 
of  their  ooeupation  and  in  the  streets  (Matt  vi. 
6).  Grace  before  meat  would  seem  to  have  been 
an  equally  cooimon  practice  (see  Matt  zr.  36; 
AetazxviL  35). 

The  posture  of  prayer  among  the  Jews  seems  to 
have  been  most  often  standing  (1  Sam.  L  96 ;  Matt 
vi.  6;  Marie  zi.  25;  I^ike  ztUL  11);  unless  the 
prayer  were  ofibred  with  especial  solemnity,  and 
hnmiliation,  which  was  naturally  expressiBd  by 
kneeling  (1  K.  nU.  54;  oomp.  9  Chr.  vL  13;  Eor. 
ix.  5;  Ps.  xev.  6;  lian.  n.  10);  or  prostration 
(Josh.  vu.  6;  1  R.  zvla.  42;  Neh.  viii.  6).  The 
hands  were  '* lifted  up,"  or  '*(ipread  out"  before 
the  Lord  (Ps.  zzvili.  2,  exzziv.  2;  Ez.  iz.  33,  Ac , 
Ac.).  In  the  Christian  (}hureh  no  posture  is 
mentioned  in  the  N.  T.  ezcepting  that  of  kneeling ; 
see  Acta  vii.  60  (St  Stephen);  iz.  40  (St  Peter); 
zz.  36,  zzi.  5  (St  Paul);  perhaps  from  imitation 
of  the  ezample  of  our  Lord  in  GSethsemaiie  (on 
which  oecasfen  alone  his  posture  in  prayer  is  re- 
corded). In  after-times,  as  is  well  known,  this 
poitiire  was  varied  by  the  custom  of  standing  in 
prayer  on  the  Lord*s-day,  and  during  the  period 
from  Easter  to  Whit-Sunday,  in  order  to  com- 
memonte  his  resurreotion,  and  our  spirittul  resur* 
rection  in  Him. 

(3.)  The  only  fana  of  pr»yer  given  for  per> 
petual  use  in  the  O.  T.  is  the  one  in  Deut  zxvi. 
5-15,  connected  with  the  oflMng  of  tithes  and 
first-fruits,  and  oontaining  in  simple  form  the  im- 
portant elements  of  prayer,  acknowledgment  of 
God's  mercy,  self-dedication,  and  prayer  for  future 
bleaeing.  To  this  may  perhaps  be  added  the  three- 
fold blessing  of  Num.  vi.  24-26,  couched  as  it  is 
in  a  precatory  form;  and  the  short  prayers  of 
Moses  (Num.  z.  35,  36)  at  the  moving  and  resting 
of  the  cloud,  the  former  of  which  was  the  germ 
a  the  68th  Psafan. 

Indeed  the  forms  given,  evidently  with  a  view  to 
lireservation  and  constant  use,  are  nther  hymns  or 
songs  than  prayers  properly  so  called,  although  they 
often  contain  supplication.  Scattered  through  the 
historical  hooka,  we  have  the  Song  of  Moses,  Inuffht 
to  the  chiUren  of  Israel  (Deut  zzzii.  1-43);  his 
less  important  songs  after  the  passage  of  the  Red 
Sea  (Ez.  ZY.  1-19)  and  at  the  springing  out  of  the 
water  (Num.  zzi.  17,  18);  the  Song  of  Deborah 
ind  Barak  (Judg.  v.);  the  Song  of  Hannah  in  1 
3aaL  ii.  1-10  (the  eflbet  of  which  is  seen  by  refcr- 
enee  to  the  Msgniikat);  and  the  Song  of  David 
(Ps.  zviii.)  singled  out  in  2  Sam.  zzii.  But  after 
David's  time,  Uie  ezistence  and  use  of  the  Pinlms, 
and  the  poetical  form  of  the  Prophetic  books,  and 
Ti  the  prayers  whieh  they  contain,  mn«t  have 
leoded  to  ib  this  PMlmie  character  on  all  Jewish 
prayer.  The  eflhet  Is  ssen  plainly  In  the  form  of 
UoMklsh'i  pnyers  fai  9  K.  ziz.  15-19;  Is.  zzzviU. 
>-90. 

Bui  of  the  pvayers  recorded  in  the  O.  T.,  the 
rm  most  rsoMtffcable  are  those  of  Sokxnoc  at  the 
of  the  Tnnple  (1  K.  riU.  93-58),  and 


of  Joshua  the  high-priest,  and  hie  eoUeagnes,  aftei 
the  Captivity  (Neh.  iz.  5-38 ).«  The  former  is  s 
prayer  for  God's  presence  with  his  people  in  time 
of  national  defeat  (vv.  33,  34),  fiunine  or  pestilence 
(35-37),  war  (44,  45),  and  captirity  (46-50),  and 
with  each  individual  Jew  and  stranger  (41-43) 
who  may  worship  in  the  Temple.  The  latter  con- 
tains a  recital  of  all  God*s  blessings  to  the  childrea 
of  Israel  fh>m  Abraham  to  the  Captirity,  a  oon- 
fosuon  of  their  conUnual  sins,  and  a  fresh  dedica- 
tion of  themselves  to  the  Covenant  It  is  clear 
that  both  are  likely  to  have  ezercised  a  strong 
liturgical  influence,  and  accordingly  we  find  that 
the  public  pnyer  in  the  Tonple,  already  refonred 
to,  had  in  our  Lord's  time  grown  into  a  kind  of 
litorgy.  Befora  and  during  the  lacrifioe  there  was 
a  prayer  that  God  would  put  it  into  their  hearts  to 
love  and  fear  Him ;  then  a  repeatbig  of  the  Ten 
Commandments,  and  of  the  passages  written  on 
their  phyketeries  [Frohtlxtb]  ;  nezt  three  or  four 
prayers,  and  ascriptions  of  glory  to  God ;  and  the 
blessing  teom  Num.  ri.  94-26,  ''The  Lord  bless 
thee,**  etc.,  closed  this  service.  Afterwards,  at  the 
oflRnins;  of  the  meat-ofiering,  there  followed  the 
singing  of  psalms,  regnlariy  fixed  for  each  day  of 
the  week,  or  specially  appointed  for  the  great  festi- 
vals (see  Bingham,  b.  ziii.  ch.  v.  sect  4).  A  soroo- 
what  similar  liturgy  formed  a  regular  part  of  th^ 
Synagogue  worship,  in  which  there  was  a  regubr 

minister,  as  the  leader  of  prayer  ("V)3l^n  fT/Q^, 

**  kgatus  ecdesiK  ");  and  public  pra3'er,  as  well  as 
private,  was  the  special  object  of  the  Proeeuchas. 
It  appears  also,  from  the  question  of  the  disciples 
in  Luke  zi.  1,  and  from  Jewish  tradition,  that  the 
chief  teachers  of  the  day  gave  special  forms  of 
prayer  to  their  disciples,  as  the  badge  of  their  die- 
dpleship  and  the  best  fruits  of  their  learning. 

All  (Christian  prayer  is,  of  course,  based  on  the 
Lord's  Prayer:  but  its  spuit  is  also  guided  by  thU 
of  his  prayer  in  Gethsemane,  and  of  the  prayer 
recorded  by  St.  John  (ch.  zvii.),  the  beginning  of 
his  great  work  of  intercession.  The  first  is  the 
comprehensive  type  of  the  simplest  and  most  uni- 
versal prayer:  the  second  Justifies  prayers  for 
special  blessing  of  this  life,  while  it  limits  them 
by  perfect  resignation  to  God's  will;  the  last, 
dwelling  as  it  does  on  the  knowledge  and  gbriflca- 
tion  of  God,  and  the  communion  of  man  with  Him, 
as  the  one  object  of  prayer  and  life,  is  the  type  of 
the  highest  and  most  spiritual  devotion.  The 
Lord*s  Praj'er  has  given  the  form  and  tone  of  all 
ordinary  Christian  prayer;  it  has  fized,  as  its  lead- 
ing principles,  simplicity  and  confidence  in  Oar 
Father,  community  of  sympathy  with  all  men,  and 
practictd  reference  to  our  own  life;  it  has  shown, 
as  its  true  objects,  first  the  glory  of  God,  and  nezt 
the  needs  of  man.  To  the  intercessory  prayer,  we 
may  trace  up  its  transcendental  element,  its  desire 
of  that  communion  through  love  with  the  nature 
of  (Sod,  which  is  the  secret  of  all  indiridual  holi- 
ness, and  of  all  community  with  men. 

llie  influence  of  these  prayers  is  more  distinctly 
traced  in  the  prayers  contained  hi  the  Epistles  (see 
Eph.  iU.  14-91;  Rom.  zri.  9&-97;  PhiL  i.  8-11: 
Col.  L  9-15;  Heb.  ziii.  90,  91;  1  Pet  ▼.  10,  11, 
Ac.),  than  in  those  reeorded  in  the  Aete.  The 
pttblie  prayer,  which  from  the  beginning  became 
the  principle  of  life  and  onity  in  the  Chnroh  (SM 
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iL  42;  and  comp.  i.  34,  35,  it.  24-30,  fi.  6, 
lU.  6,  ziii.  2,  3,  zvi.  26,  u.  86,  zxi.  0),  although 
doubtlMi  ahrayB  iDchiding  the  Lord's  Prayer,  prol>- 
ahlj  io  the  Arat  inataooe  took  ninch  of  ita  form 
aod  style  from  the  prayen  of  the  synagogues. 
The  only  form  given  (besides  the  very  short  one 
of  AcU  L  24,  26),  dweliing  as  it  does  (AcU  It.  24- 
30)  on  the  Soripiiins  of  the  O.  T.  in  their  appH- 
eatlon  to  oar  Lord,  seems  to  mark  this  oonnection. 
It  was  probably  by  degrees  that  they  assumed  the 
distinctively  Christian  character. 

In  the  record  of  prayers  aocepted  aud  grsnted  by 
Qod,  we  observe,  as  always,  a  special  adaptation  to 
the  period  of  his  dispensatk>n  to  which  they  be- 
long. Ic  the  patriarchal  period,  they  have  the 
sinijde  and  childlike  tone  of  domestic  supplicatkm 
fcr  the  simple  and  apparently  trivial  iucidenta  of 
domestic  life.  Such  are  the  prayers  of  Abraham 
fpr  chikiren  (Gen.  zv.  2, 3);  for  Ishmael  (xvii.  13); 
of  Isaac  for  Rebekah  (xxv.  21);  of  Abraham's 
servant  in  Mesopotamia  (uiv.  12'14);  although 
sometimes  they  take  a  wider  range  in  intercession, 
as  with  Abraham  for  Sodom  (Geu.  zvui.  23-^2), 
and  fer  Abixnelech  (zz.  7,  17).  In  the  Mosaic 
period  they  assume  a  moce  solemn  tone  and  a 
national  bearing ;  chiefly  that  of  direct  intercession 
for  the  chosen  people;  as  by  Moses  (Num.  zi.  2, 
zii.  13,  zzi.  7);  by  Samuel  (1  Sam.  vii.  6,  zii.  19, 
23);  by  David  (2  Sam.  zzlv.  17, 18);  by  Heie- 
kiah  (2  K.  xix.  16-19);  by  Isaiah  (2  K.  ziz.  4; 
2  Chr.  zzzii.  20);  by  Daniel  (Don.  iz.  20,  21):  or 
if  prayer  fw  national  victory,  as  by  Asa  (2  Chr. 
liv.  11);  Jehosbaphat  (2  Chr.  zz.  6-12).  More 
rardy  are  they  for  individualii,  as  in  the  prayer  of 
Hannah  (1  Sam.  i.  12);  in  that  of  Hezekiah  in  his 
skskness  (2  K.  zz.  2);  the  intercession  of  Samuel 
for  Saul  (1  Sam.  zv.  11,  36),  Ac.  A  special  class 
are  tliose  which  precede  and  refer  to  the  ezerdse  of 
miraculous  power;  as  by  Moses  (Ez.  viii.  12,  30, 
zv.  26);  by  Elgah  at  Zaiephath  (1  K.  zvii.  20) 
and  Carmel  (1  K.  zvili.  36,  37);  by  EUaha  at 
Shunem  (2  K.  iv.  33)  and  Dothan  (vi.  17,  18); 
by  Isaiah  (2  K.  zz.  11);  by  St  Peter  for  Tabitha 
(Acts  iz.  40);  by  the  elders  of  the  Church  (James 
V.  14,  16,  16).  In  the  New  Testament  they  have 
a  more  directly  spiritual  bearing;  such  as  the 
prayer  of  the  Church  for  protection  and  giaoe 
(AcU  iv.  24-30);  of  the  Apostles  for  their  Sa- 
maritan converts  (viii.  16);  of  Cornelius  for  guid- 
ance (z.  4,  31);  of  the  Church  for  St  Peter  (ziL 
5);  of  St  Paul  at  Philippi  (zvL  36);  of  St  Paul 
igainst  the  thorn  in  the  fleahfViewered,  although 
jot  granted  (2  Cor.  zii.  7-0),  d(0.  It  would  seem 
the  intention  of  Holy  Scripture  to  encourage  all 
prayer,  more  especially  intercession,  in  all  relations, 
an'd  for  all  righteous  olyects.  A.  B. 

•  PREACHING.  The  word  "  preach  **  is 
Mved  through  the  French  pricher  ttom  the  lAtin 
nrcBdieare.  As  such  it  means  primarily  to  pob- 
tsh  or  proohiim  by  public  authority,  as  a  herald  or 
crier  (prasoo),  and  answers  to  the  (jieek  infp^irw, 

rperly,  to  proclaim  a$  a  herald  (w^pv(),  and  then 
general  simply  to  pn'odnim^  pubU$h,  aa  one  act- 
mg  by  authority.  This  hitter,  the  common  chua- 
•c^  meaning  of  icij^i^rw,  i4  its  frequent  meaning 
Ji  the  New  Testament.  In  the  Gospels  it  rarely, 
i  at  all,  appears  in  any  other  than  ita  simple 
ilassicai  signification,  and  sueh,  therefon,  in  the 
Bospels  at  least,  is  the  uniform  meaning  of  its  oor- 
^BspoMlIng  M  preach.**  Thus  (Matt.  iii.  1),  *<John 
|w  BapMf  pleaching,"  t.  e.  making  prodam*- 
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tion,in  the  wildnness  of  Judsea  (iv.  %i)\  «]^ 
ing  the  Gospel,**  e.,  proclaiming  the  ^ad 
"of  the  kingdom  '*  (z.  27)  «*that  preach  ye,* 
i.  e.  proclaim,  »'on  the  hoiise-topa.**  Gradually, 
however,  the  word  myp^^w,  from  its  frsqoent  spe- 
cial use,  came  to  talw,  like  many  other  New  Tcvta- 
meiit  words  (as  tharf^Kiovy  fltir^0ToXoi,  4m{vK» 
wot,  ZuUo¥os)y  a  speciiic  and  half  technieal  rrlig. 
ious  sense.  Hence  in  the  Epistbs  it  appears  p«tly 
in  its  proper  sense,  as  (Bom.  z.  14),  **•  How  shaC 
they  hear  without  one  to  make  proelamation  (reC 
jciip^e-^oi^ot)?*'  and  partly  aa  a  half  techBical 
term  denotes  the  prodaiming  of  salvatioii  withool 
the  added  substantive.  Thus  the  >*  fooUsfanesa  of 
preaching"  is  the  foolishness  (hi  the  judgment  ef 
human  wisdom)  of  procUiming  salvatkm  thraqgk 
the  cross,  and  (1  Pet  iii.  19)  the  preaching  to  the 
spirits  in  prison,  whatovir  the  form  and  feeality 
of  the  preachuBg,  is  undoubtedly  the  pnwIafaDing 
of  sidvatioD  and  not  of  judgment  In  thia  sense 
the  word  approzimates  in  the  New  Teatameni  to 
the  idea  of  the  English  "  preach,**  though  it  is  by 
no  means  so  strictly  a  religioas  word,  and  nevsr 
peihi^  carries  with  it  the  idea  of  a  set  formal 
discourse,  which  is  so  commonly  implied  in  the 
English  word. 

"Preach,*'  however,  is  emptoyed  in  the  New 
Testament  to  translate  other  words  besides  «i|pv«^ 
(TM.  It  is  sometimes  used  as  a  rendering  of 
AoA^M,  to  aptak ;  once  of  StorX^AAei,  A>  aiwioiiiice 
abroad^  to  tpt'ead  mwt  (Luke  iz.  60);  twice  of 
8taA/yo/uai,  to  dUoouru  (Acts  zz.  7,  9);  three  or 
four  thuea  of  irar«7vAA«,  to  armomue  tkororngkl^ 
(as  Acts  iv.  2);  and  frequently  of  tuayytXi^ofiai, 
to  IrtHng  good  nem,  or  giad  tu^gs^  but  trana- 
lated,  in  this  case,  to  intnch  the  GotpeL  Of  tliis 
woid,  ••preach  the  Gospel**  is  often  a  suflSdeotly 
aocurate  translation,  though  in  many  oases  it  ii 
not  Thus  (Matt  zi.  5),  » the  poor  \mm  tha  Gos- 
pel preached  to  them,**  would  be  more  prapbriy 
rendered  ^'the  poor  have  glad  tidings  hrmight  to 
them.*'  Still  more  unfortunate  is  the  rendering 
** preach  the  (lOspel**  in  the  following  passages: 
Kom.  z.  16, »'  How  beautiful  are  the  feet  of  them 
that  preach  the  (iospel  of  peaoe,**  where  all  tlw 
force  of  the  imagery  is  kwt  (the  feet  of  them  that 
bring  us  as  fixMii  afar  the  glad  tidings  of  peace) ; 
Gal.  iii.  8,  '*  The  Scripture  . .  .  preadied  before  the 
Gospel  unto  Abraham,**  i.  r.  biov^ht  before,  or 
formerly,  the  joyful  message  to  Abr^am ;  Heh.  iv. 
2,  ^*  For  unto  us  was  the  (>ospeI  preached  as  well 
as  unto  them,**  i.  e.  for  we  have  had  the  ghid  an- 
nouncement (of  a  rent)  just  as  did  they. 

As  a  rendering  of  wapyytKlCofttu,  ^  preach  the 
(joepel  **  refers  simply  tD  the  annunciation  of  the 
Gospel  under  the  character  of  ghd  tidii^;  as  a 
rendering  of  mtpCa^m,  it  refers  to  it  simply  aa  a 
public  and  authorised  proclamation.  In  both  eaeea 
it  refen  rather  to  the  first  announoement  of  the 
Gospel  to  the  ignetant  and  estraqged,  rather  thnn 
to  the  instroctioaa  given  to  the  historic  body  by 
pastors  and  teaohecs.  Theee  would  naturally  be 
designated  by  some  other  word.  Of  that  ezton* 
rion  of  the  word  **  preach,**  by  whidi  it  cornea  to 
denote  the  ordinairy  religious  discourses  of  a  paefnt 
to  his  people,  the  New  Testament  knovs  nothu^ 
although  this  is  undoubtedly  %  very  nalonl  CKlen- 
sioii  of  the  term.  1^  words  originally  empl^yied 
to  denote  the  announcement  of  the  Goepel  Io  the 
heathen,  might  very  easily  sUda  tmr  into  an  appll 
cation  to  all  public  and  <wtahKshed  vUmtMcm  el 
religioua  truth. 
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U  it  oMooi  tint  tU  ond  piwchiiig^  Um  Gm- 
§ti  h  dMoelj  agoined  in  the  New  Teftameoi,  and 
k  tiMii  wluch  tbe  deptfting  Saviour  inititutod  as 
the  gnuid  neans  of  evangeliBog  ibe  world.  Some- 
thiog  miislii,  indeed,  be  due  to  tlie  great  imperieo- 
tion  then  attendant  on  any  otber  uieaiia  of  propa- 
gating the  Go^mI,  and  tLe  ahuoet  complete  de- 
pendttiee  of  the  maM  of  men  upon  oral  eomma- 
nication,  for  inetmction  on  any  sulgect.  StiU  the 
Saviour  consulted  not  onij  Uie  neoeeiity  of  the 
times,  but  the  constitution  of  human  nature. 
Nothing  reaches  the  human  mind  and  heart  so 
quickly  as  the  flresh  and  living  utterances  from 
kindred  hearts  and  lipe,  and  we  nay  well  believe, 
therefore,  that  the  office  of  preaching  and  the 
divine  credentials  of  tlie  preacher  have  their  eouroe 
equally  in  the  authority  and  the  wisdom  of  God. 
**  rreMhing,"  the  oral  proclamation  of  the  Go«]iel, 
is  divine^  enjoined.  The  New  Testament  herakis 
cf  the  enMs  do  not  make  their  proclamation  except 
as  they  are  sent  forth  (Kom.  z.  15).  The  Chris- 
tian preacher  is  the  **  legate  of  the  skies,  his  office 
laored,  his  credentials  clear; "  and  his  function  is 
to  endure  in  undimhiished  seeredness .  and  impor- 
tance, until  the  Gospel  has  achieved  its  bst  triumph, 
and  the  Church  is  ready  tot  the  coming  of  her 
Uxd.  A.aK. 

*  PRBOIPITATION.  [PumeHMum, 
(&).} 

*  PBBPARATION  OF  THE  PASS- 
OVER (lohn  xiz.  14).     [Passovbk,  p.  2360  f.] 

*  PBESENTLT  =  immediately  (1  Sam.  u. 
16  :  Matt.  uvi.  53).  The  difference  between 
'*  now  "  and  *'  soon  *'  is  important  to  the  seiiee  ui 
IhoM  pasnages.  H. 

PRESENTS.     [Gim.] 

PRESIDENT.  &lrae,«  or  iSMcd,  only  used 
Dan.  vi.,  the  ChaMee  equivalent  for  Hebrew  Shdtir, 
probably  firom  Stwa,  Zend,  a  '^bead  **  (see  Stnbo, 
li.  331 ).  Soparipaf  =  it9^a\OT6fMOS  it  oonneoted 
with  the  Sanskrit  mVis  or  gtrrtt^  and  is  traeed  in 
Srtryum  and  other  wurds  (KichhoiF,  VergL  Spr.  pp. 
!»,  416;  see  Her.  iii.  80,  where  he  calk  Sairttp  a 
Persian  rnvd).  il.  W.  P. 

*  PREVENT  (from  prmvenio,  **to  come  be- 
fore,**) is  never  used  in  the  A.  V.  In  its  preeent 
lenw  of  to  himln%  but  oocun  in  other  eenses,  now 
obeolete,  which  are  likely  to  perplex  the  common 
mdcr.     In  the  O.  T.  it  is  the  rendertog  of  the 

Piel  and,  HiphU  forms  of  the  Heb.  Dlj^  kddnm, 
signifying,  primarily,  *(to  go  or  eome  hiton;  **  in 
the  Apocrypha  and  the  N.  T.,  of  pBJ^m,  and  once, 
rpo^A^iw,  *<to  anticipate."  11  is  used,  aceord- 
iiigly,  (1)  in  the  literal  sense  of  "to  come  before,** 
e.  g.  Pk  Ixxxviii.  13,  •*  in  the  morning  shall  my 
pmyer  prtvent  thee;"  eo  Pi.  xov.  8,  maig.;  (9) 
*  to  anticipate,"  Ps.  oxix.  147,  *'  [  prwenUd  the 
iawnug  of  the  morning  "  (more  strictly,  ^  I  rise 
Buiy  m  the  dawn");  so  ver.  148;  Wisd.  vi.  13, 
vi.  98;  Matt  xvU.  85;  1  Thess.  iv.  15,  *'shaU  not 
,»^sreiil  them  which  are  aeleep;"  (3)  *« to  meet" 
as  a  IHend,  Pi.  zxL  3,  **  Thou  prtvmtett  him  with 
the  blessings  of  goodness;"  so  Ps.  lix.  10,  Ixxix. 
3;  is.  xxi.14:  Job  iU.  19  (reoeire);  (4)  •«to  meet" 
BS  an  enemy,  Moome  upon,"  (*fiUl  upon,"  s.  $.  Job 
m.  97,  "the  days  of  aOUetkm  yrevmUed  me;" 
ImSMj  9  Sue.  zxiL  6  (seiaed  npon),  19;  Pe. 
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zviii.  5, 18;  Am.  ix.  10;  Ps.  xvii.  13  maig.  Jbh 
xlL  11,  "  Who  AniA  prtoenttd  me,  that  I  should 
repay  him?"  (A.  V.)  is  well  rendered  by  Dr. 
Noyes,  "  Who  hath  dont  me  afcanr^'  ete.    A. 

•  PRICE  is  used  in  the  A.  V.  (ed.  1611)  In 
1  Cor.  ix.  94;  PhiL  iU.  14,  for  /nve,  which  is 
substituted  in  modem  editkwis.  A 

•  PRIOKS.    [Goad.] 

PRIEST  OnSs,   cdhH:  U^:  soesrdbe). 

ynme.  —  It  is  unfortunate  that  there  is  nothing 
like  a  otmseruuM  of  interpreten  as  to  the  etymology 
of  this  word.  Its  root-meaning,  uncertain  as  Ug 
as  Hebrew  itself  is  concerned,  is  referred  by  Gese- 
nius  (Thetautfu^  s.  v.)  to  the  idea  of  prophecy. 
The  CAhM  delivers  a  divine  message,  stands  as  Ji 
mediator  between  God  and  man,  represents  eaeh  to 
the  otber.  This  meaning,  howe^'er,  betongs  to  ths 
Arabic,  not  to  the  Hebrew  form,  and  Ewsld  cou- 

neeU  the  htter  with  the  verb  ]^?n  (A^cfn),  to 
amy,  pot  in  order  (so  in  Is.  Ixi.  10),  seeing  in  H 
a  reference  to  the  primary  office  of  the  priests  as 
arranging  the  sseriftee  on  the  altar  (AUtiihMm.  p. 
279).  According  to  SaahchuU  {ArchdoL  tkr 
ffekr,  0.  78),  the  primary  meaning  of  the  word  ss 
minister,  and  be  thus  accounts  for  the  wider  appli- 
cation  of  the  name  (infra).     Bahr  (StfmboiiJt,  il. 

15)  connects  it  irith  an  Arabic  root  =s  3np,  to 
draw  near.  Of  these  etymologies,  the  last  has  the 
merit  of  answering  moct  closely  to  the  received 
usage  of  the  word.  In  the  precise  terminology  of 
the  Law,  it  Is  used  of  one  who  may  **  drew  near  ** 
to  the  Divine  Presence  {Kx.  xix.  22.  xxx.  20)  while 
others  remain  afar  off,  and  is  applied  according^, 
for  the  meet  part,  to  the  sons  of  Aaron,  as  those 
who  were  alone  authorised  to  offer  sacrifices.  In 
some  remarkable  passages  it  takes  a  wider  range. 
It  is  applied  to  the  priests  of  other  nations  or 
religwns,  to  Melchizedek  (Gen.  xiv.  18),  Potipherah 
(Gen.  xli.  45),  Jethro  (Rx.  ii.  16),  to  those  who 
discharged  priestly  functions  in  Israel  before  the 
appointment  of  Aaron  and  his  sons  (Ex.  xix.  99). 
A  case  of  greater  difficulty  presents  itself  in  9  Sam. 
viii.  18,  where  the  sons  of  David  are  described  ss 
priests  (C^Adnf/n),  and  this  immediately  after  the 
name  had  been  applied  in  its  usual  sense  to  the 
sons  of  Aaron.  'Ilie  writer  of  1  Chr.  xviii.  17,  as 
if  reluctant  to  adopt  this  use  of  the  title,  or  anx* 
ions  to  guard  sgainst  mistake,  gives  a  paraphrase, 
^  the  sons  of  David  were  first  at  the  king*s  hand  " 
(A.  v.  »  chief  about  the  king").  The  LXX.  and 
A.  V;  suppress  the  difficulty,  by  transUting  Cdhd' 
film  into  oufiApxnt,  ^nd  "chief  oflkera."  The 
Vulgate  more  honestly  gi^*es  *«sacerdotes."  Luther 
and  Coverdale  follow  the  Hebrew  strictly,  and  give 
'*  priests.**  The  received  exphination  is,  that  th# 
word  b  used  here  in  what  is  assumed  to  be  its 
earlier  and  wider  meaning,  as  equivalent  to  rulers, 
or,  giving  it  a  more  restricted  sense,  that  the  sons 
of  Darid  were  Vicaru  Regit  as  the  sons  of  Aaron 
were  Vicarii  Dei  (oomp.  Patrick,  Michaelia,  Uoesn- 
muller,  m  Aio.,  KeU  on  1  Chr.  xviii.  17).  It  can 
hardly  be  said,  however,  that  this  accounts 
fisctorily  for  the  uee  of  the  eame  title  in  two 
eessire  verses  in  two  entirely  diilbrent 
Ewald  accordingly  {AUerth%M.  p.  976)  sees  in  M 
an  actual  suspension  of  the  usuil  law  in  fkvor  e(f 
niemlMsn  of  the  ruyal  house,  and  finds  a  panOel 
mstance  in  the  acts  of  Davkl  (9  Sam.  vi.  14)  aai 
I8ok>mon  (1  K.  ilL  15).     De  Wette and  QsssBJn^ 
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ta  fike  owiiner,  look  on  it  w  «  reWvtl  of  the  oM 
homehold  priesthoods.  These  theories  are  in  their 
tam  nnsstisfactory,  ss  eonlnMlietinif  the  whole  spirit 
mm)  policj  of  Darid's  rrigiit  which  was  throughout 
that  of  rererenoe  for  the  Law  of  Jeliorah,  and  tlie 
priestlj  order  which  it  eitabUsbed.  A  ooi^ectttra 
midway  between  tbeae  two  eKtranes  b  perhaps  per- 
missible.  David  and  his  tons  may  have  been  ad- 
mitted, myt  to  distinctively  priertly  acts,  such  as 
burning  incense  (Num.  zri.  40;  9  Chr.  xzvi.  18), 
but  to  an  honorary,  titular  priesthood.  To  wear 
the  ephod  in  processions  (2  Sam.  vi.  14),  at  the 
time  when  this  was  Uie  special  badge  of  the  order 
(1  Sam.  izii.  18),  to  join  the  priests  and  Levites 
Id  their  songs  and  dances,  might  have  been  con- 
eedcd,  with  no  deviation  from  the  Liw,  to  the 
Bembcn  of  the  loyal  house-a  There  are  some  in- 
dications that  these  ftinctlons  (possibly  this  litur- 
gical retirement  from  public  life)  were  the  lot  of 
Uie  members  of  the  royal  bouse  who  did  not  come 
into  the  line  of  succession,  nud  who  belonged,  by 
descent  or  ino(nporation«  to  the  house  of  Nslhan  as 
distinct  from  that  of  David  (Zech.  zii.  12).  The 
nrj  name  Nathan,  connected,  as  it  is,  with  Nethi- 
nim,  suggests  the  idea  of  dedication.  [N  rmuf uc.] 
The  title  Cuhm  U  gi>w  to  Zabud,  the  son  of 
Nathan  (1  K.  iv.  6).  The  genealogy  of  Uie  line  of 
Nathan  in  Luke  iii.  Indudee  many  names  <—  Led, 
Elieier,  Malehi,  Jochanan,  Mattathias,  Heli — 
which  appear  eJsewhera  as  belonging  to  the  priest- 
hood, liie  mention  in  1  Kadr.  v.  6  of  Joiakim 
as  the  son  of  Zerubbabel,  while  In  Neh.  zii.  10  he 
appean  as  the  son  of  Jeshua,  the  son  of  .losedek, 
indicates,  either  a  strange  coiifbsion  or  a  connec- 
tion, as  yet  imperfectly  understood,  lietween  the 
two  fiunilies.^  The  same  ezpianation  applies  to  the 
parallel  eases  of  Ira  the  Jairite  (2  Sam.  zz  S6), 
where  the  LXX.  gives  Upt6%.  It  Is  noticeable 
that  this  use  of  the  title  is  confined  to  the  reigns  of 
David  and  Solomon,  and  that  the  synonym  *<at 
the  king*s  hand  **  of  1  Chr.  zviU.  17  is  used  in  1 
Chr.  zzT.  2  of  the  sons  of  Asaph  as  **  prophesyiqg  ** 
under  their  head  or  fisther,  and  of  the  relation  of 
Aiaph  himself  to  David  in  the  choral  serrice  of  the 
Templa. 

a  The  apooxypbal  Utatature  of  the  M.  T.,  wctthlsM 
as  a  witnasB  to  a  tact,  may  perhaps  be  received  as  an 
'nUication  of  the  fiMling  which  mw  Id  the  hooae  and 
Jneage  of  David  a  kind  of  qoasi-eaeerdotal  eliaraettv. 
Joseph,  though  of  the  tribe  of  Judah,  Is  a  priest  liv- 
ing in  the  Temple  {Hi$i.  Jot^pk.  e.  2,  In  TlnheDdorf^ 
MBcamg.  Jpoe.).  The  kindred  of  Jesus  sre  recognised 
«s  taUng  athes  of  the  people  (Etfottg.  Nkod.  t  16, 
iMd.).  In  what  approaches  mors  neariy  to  hlsfoiy, 
Janees  the  Just,  the  brother  of  the  Lord,  is  sdmlued 
(pavtly,  it  Is  true,  as  a  Naaarito)  into  the  Holy  Place, 
and  wears  the  lineo  dress  of  the  priissts  (Uesesipp.  ap. 
loaeb.  H.  S.  ii-  23).  The  extraordlnaiy  story  found 
In  SuSdas,  s.  v.  *Ii|oovf ,  reprseente  the  priests  of  Jeru- 
salem as  eleetlDg  the  **  Bon  of  Joeeph  **  to  a  vacant 
eOlce  in  the  priesthood,  vi  the  ground  that  the  two 
fsaBlUes  had  been  so  clceely  eonneeted,  that  these  was 
no  gieai  deviation  from  usage  in  admlttiog  one  of  the 
Uosage  of  David  to  the  privileges  of  the  sons  of  Aaron. 
Augustine  was  Inclined  to  see  in  this  intsnningling  of 
Uhe  royal  and  priestly  lines  a  poaslble  explanation  of 
hf  apocryphal  tiaditlons  that  the  Mother  of  the  Lord 
was  wf  the  tribe  of  Levi  («.  Faust,  zztil.  0).  The  mar- 
Isge  of  Aanm  himself  with  the  sister  of  the  lurlnee 
af  Judah  (Ex.  vi.  28),  that  of  Jeholada  with  Jehosh- 
thseth  (2  Ohr.  zzii.  11),  and  of  Joseph  with  one  who 
**  iMUMht "  to  a  danj^tsr  of  Aaron  (Luke  i.  86),  are 
of  this  eonneetlon.    The  staft^ 
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Ot^  ~  The  Mea  of  a  priesthood  eomeeleli. 
sett;  in  ail  its  forms,  pure  or  eonrupted,  with  the 
oonsckrasneM,  more  or  lev  distind,  of  sin.  Men 
fed  that  they  kkve  broken  a  hw.  The  pownr 
above  them  is  holier  than  they  are,  and  they  dire 
not  approach  it  They  crave  for  ilie  intervention 
of  some  one  of  whom  they  can  thhik  as  likdy  to 
be  more  aoeeptable  than  themeelvea.  i!e  must 
oflkr  up  their  prayos,  thank^mgs,  sacrifkw.  He 
beeomss  their  representative  in  •*  things  pertaining 
unto  God.** «  He  nny  become  also  (though  thb 
does  not  always  follow)  the  representatire  of  God 
to  man.  The  fuuotioiis  of  the  prieet  and  prophet 
may  exist  In  the  same  person.  The  ret^erenee 
which  men  pay  to  one  who  bean  this  cooeecnted 
character  may  lead  them  to  acknowledge  the  priesl 
as  being  also  their  king.  The  ebim  to  fill  the 
office  n.ay  rest  on  characteristics  belonging  only  to 
the  individual  man,  or  confined  to  a  singb  fomilj 
or  tribe.  The  conditions  of  the  priesthood,  the 
aiUee  and  iufluetiee  of  the  priests,  as  they  are 
among  the  most  cunspicnous  fiicts  of  aH  religions 
of  the  ancient  worid,  so  do  they  occupy  a  Hke 
position  in  the  history  of  the  ivlig:on  of  Israel. 

No  tnoe  of  an  hereditary  or  easto-priesthood 
meets  us  in  the  worship  of  the  patriarefaid  age. 
Abraiiam,  Isaac,  and  Jacob  perform  priestly  acta, 
oflfer  sscriikxB,  ^dnw  near**  to  the  Ixvd  (Gen.  zii. 
8,  zviU.  2a,  zxri.  25,  zzziii.  20).  I'o  the  eldest  son, 
or  to  the  finvored  son  ezalted  to  the  phwe  of  the 
eldest,  bekmgs  the  **  goodly  raiment "  (Gen.  zzvii. 
15),  the  ^  coat  of  many  oolors  **  (Gen.  zzzvii.  3). 
in  which  we  find  perhaps  the  earliest  trace  of  a 
sacerdotal  vestment  ^^  (oomp.  Blunt,  Scriptural 
OamekL  i.  1;  Ugolini,  ziii.  188).  Once,  and  onea 
only  does  the  woxd  C^Mn  meet  us  as  bdonging  to 
a  ritual  earlier  than  the  time  of  Abraham.  Mel- 
chisedek  is  «*the  priest  of  the  most  high  God  ** 
(lien.  zlv.  18).  The  aigument  of  the  t^Hstie  tu 
the  Hebrews  has  an  historical  foondatioii  in  tlie 
Cut  tliat  there  are  no  iudicatioos  in  the  narreti/e 
of  (jCd.  ziv.  of  any  one  preoeding  or  firilowiBg  Wm 
in  that  offlee.  The  speeial  Divine  names  rhidi 
are  connected  with  him  as  the  priest  of  *•  the  moat 


ment  of  Kutyehlus  (»  8ayd  itn  Balrik).  patrlareh  ti 
Alexandria  (flelden,  Ds  Skteess.  Bomt.  1. 18),  that  Aite> 
lobnlns  was  a  priest  of  the  tiouse  of  David,  snujiMifs  a 
Uke  explanation. 

k  Oomp.  the  rsmaricable  passsgs  in  Augustine,  Ik 
diaers.  Qitatt.  1x1. :  "  A  David  enhn  in  dues  teniUas, 
raglam  et  saoerdotalem,  origo  Ula  dlshrtbnta  est,  qiia> 
mm  dnarum  Ihmlllanan,  deut  dietum  est,  rsglam 
dssoendens  lIatthsBns»  sacerdocalsn  adwnendsns  Locae 
seqa.tus  est,  utDemhius  noster  Jesus  Ghristus,  rex  •« 
saoerdos  nceter,  et  cognatioucn  dnocrst  de  stirpe 
saoerdotali,  et  non  eeset  tamen  de  tribn  sacerdotaU.** 
The  eognatio  he  supposes  to  have  been  the  marria^ 
of  Nathan  with  one  of  the  dan^tecs  of  Aaron. 

"  The  true  idea  of  the  pifesthood,  as  distlnet  frrm 
all  other  mlntsterlal  functions  like  those  of  the  Lsfvllv, 
Is  nowhers  given  more  distlnetly  tlian  in  Num.  zvi.  6- 
The  prisst  Is  Jehovah's,  is  <'hdy,"  is  <*ehoesn," 
**  draws  nesr  *'  to  the  Locd  In  all  these  potots  tas 
reprssents  the  ideal  Uib  of  the  people  (Bx.  zlz.  S-6) 
His  highest  sot,  that  whieh  Is  exelasiveijr 
(Mum.  xvl.  40;  2  Ohr.  xxvL  18),  Is  to  olbrthe 
wlik)h  Is  the  symbol  of  the  prsjen  of  the  wovriUppeis 
(Ps.exli.  2;llev.  vlU.  8). 

d  In  this  sacerdotal,  dedicated  eharsdvo^  Joseph's 
ye«th,  we  tod  the  slmpleet  explanatkM  of  the 
whieh  speak  of  hfan  as  '^tha  sepaaled 
Nanrite  *'  (iWsstr),  amoag  his  hrethrBB(( 
Oettt.zxxltt.  16). 
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algli  God,  tikft  poMMor  of  hm^m  and  euth," 
NBder  it  probalJe  thai  he  roM,  in  the  etreoji^  of 
thoM  greet  thoughts  of  Qod,  ehove  the  level  of  the 
other  inhahiteoti  of  Cuiean.  In  him  Abrahem 
iwognlied  a  fiuth  like  hie  own,  e  Hfe  more  entirely 
coiieeentad,  the  prieetly  eharuter  in  ita  perfection 
[oomp.  Mklchizsdbk].  In  the  mmhip  of  the  p*> 
triaxtehe  themaehret,  the  ehief  of  the  famUj,  aa  rach, 
acted  aa  the  prieat  The  ofBoe  deaoended  with  the 
bifthrighti  and  might  ^pparmtlj  be  trauaferred 
with  it  Aa  the  &miij  eipanded,  the  head  of  cMh 
■eetioD  liiobahly  itood  in  the  aame  relation  to  it 
Iha  thought  of  the  special  consecration  of  the  firrt- 
bom  WM  rooogniaed  at  the  time  of  the  Exodus 
ab^ray,  A  prieathood  of  a  like  kind  coritinoed  to 
Kiat  in  other  Semitic  iribea.  The  Book  of  Job, 
whaleiM  may  be  its  date,  ignorea  aHogether  the 
kiftittttiona  of  Ivael,  and  lepieaenta  tlw  man  of 
TJs  aa  himeelf  *«  sanctifying  "  liis  sons,  and  oflering 
bomt-odbrings  (Job  L  5).  Jethro  is  a  "  priest  of 
Midian  "  (£i.  ii.  16,  iiL  1),  Balak  himself  offers  a 
bollock  and  a  nun  opon  the  aeven  altera  on  Piigah 
(Kmn.  xziiL  9,  Ac). 

In  Kgypt  the  Israelites  came  bito  contact  with  a 
priesthood  of  another  kind,  and  that  contact  most 
have  beoi  far  a  time  a  very  doae  one.  'Ilie  mar> 
riage  of  Joaeph  with  the  diuighter  of  the  priest  of 
On  —  a  priest,  aa  we  may  infer  from  her  name,  of 
the  goddess  Keith  —  (Gen.  xli.  45)  [Asemath],  the 
speoal  favor  which  he  ahowed  to  the  priestly  caste 
in  the  yean  of  fiunine  (Gen.  xlvii.  26),  the  trauiing 
of  Mosea  in  the  palace  of  the  Pharaohs,  probably 
in  the  ooQ^^  and  temples  of  the  priests  (Acta  vii. 
9ft),  —  an  tl^  moet  have  inipresaed  the  oonstitotion, 
the  drees,  the  outward  form  of  life  npon  the  minds 
of  fhe  Uwgiver  and  his  contemporariea.  Utile  as 
we  know  durectly  of  the  life  of  Egypt  at  this  remote 
period,  the  stereotyped  fixedness  of  the  customs  of 
that  country  wairanta  ns  in  referring  to  a  toleral>ly 
diatant  past  the  feote  which  belong  historically  to 
a  later  period,  and  in  doing  so,  we  find  coincidences 
with  the  ritual  of  the  Isrselites  too  numeroua  to  be 
looked  on  aa  accidental,  or  aa  the  result  of  forces 
which  were  at  work,  independent  of  each  other,  but 
takimc  parallel  directions.  As  dreomcision  was 
common  to  the  two  na(iotis  (Herod  U.  37),  so  the 
shaving  of  the  whole  body  (ibkL)  was  with  both 
part  of  the  symbolic  purity  of  the  priesthood,  once 
for  all  with  the  Levites  of  Isrsel  (Num.  viii.  7), 
every  third  day  with  those  of  %ypt  Both  are  re- 
liricted  to  garments  of  linen  (Herod,  ii.  37,  81 ; 
Plutarch,  De  Jsid.  c.  4;  Juven.  vi.  533;  Ez.xxviii. 
89;  El.  zliv.  16).  The  sandala  of  byblua  worn 
by  the  Ejgypttan  prieats  were  bot  little  removed 
flmn  the  bare  feet  with  which  the  sons  of  Aaron 
went  into  the  sanctuary  (Herod,  ii.  37).  For  both 
there  were  multiplied  ablutions.  Both  had  a  pub- 
Be  maintenance  assigned,  and  had  besides  a  large 
iharc  in  the  flesh  of  the  victims  offered  (Herod. 
I  c).  Over  both  there  was  one  high-priest  In 
both  the  Uw  of  succession  was  hereditary  {ibid, ; 
lorop.  abo  Spencer,  Dt  Leg.  Htbr,  c.  iii.  1,  5,  11 ; 
Wilkinson,  Andent  Effffptiant,  iu.  p.  116). 

Facta  iocfa  aa  these  leave  scarcely  any  room  for 

•  fee  a  tampnate  dIsoasrioD  of  the  eonneetkm  b^ 
tWiSD  fhe  *MUtu  of  Israel  and  *liat  of  Vgypt,  on  views 
3ppeasd  to  Bpanoer,  see  Bibr-s  SymboUk  (Ehilalt  {  4, 
H.  e.  i.|  S);  and  fairbaim^s  T^n^elogy  ^f  Striptrnt 
(b.  HL  e.  8,  §  8). 

h  The  VufmnsboCh  of  Babylon  and  Jeniaaiem  give  I  Tltringa  and  others.  (Oomp.  BKhr's  ajfmMik^  I  4 
"iistbusn"  ea  an  equivalent  (flaabert,  Dt  SbcfnI.  I Bekbn,  Ik  Sjfmedr.  1. 16,  D$  Sktetm  FmU.  e.L) 
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donbt  that  there  waa  a  connecUon  of  some  kind 
between  the  Egyptian  prieethood  and  that  of  IsraeL 
The  latter  was  not,  indeed,  an  outgrowth  or  imita- 
tion of  the  former.  The  feith  of  Israel  in  Jeho- 
vah, the  one  Lord,  the  living  (Sod,  of  whom  there 
was  no  form  or  similitode,  preeented  the  strong- 
eat  possible  contrast  to  the  multitudinous  idob  of 
the  polytheism  of  Egypt  The  symbolism  of  the 
one  was  cosmic,  "  of  the  earth,  earthy,"  that  of  the 
other,  chiefly,  if  not  altogether,  ethical  and  spiritual 
But  looking,  aa  we  most  look,  at  the  Uw  and  ritual 
of  the  Israelites  as  deaigned  for  the  educatum  of  a 
people  who  were  in  danger  of  sinking  into  such  a 
polytheism,  we  may  readily  admit  that  the  edua^ 
tion  must  have  started  from  some  point  which  the 
subjects  of  it  had  already  reached,  must  have  em- 
ployed the  language  of  symbolic  acts  and  ritea  with 
which  they  were  already  fiuniliar.  The  same  alpha- 
bet had  to  be  used,  the  same  root-forms  employed 
as  the  elements  of  speech,  though  the  thoughts 
which  they  were  to  be  the  instruments  of  uttering 
were  widely  different  The  details  of  the  religioB 
of  ISgypt  might  well  be  used  to  make  the  protect 
against  the  religion  itwlf  at  once  less  startling  and 
more  attractive.^ 

At  the  time  of  the  Exodus  there  was  as  yet  no 
priestly  caste.  The  contlnoanoe  oi  solemn  sacri- 
fices (Ex.  V.  1,  3)  implied,  of  course,  a  priesthood 
of  some  kind,  and  priests  appear  aa  a  recognised 
body  before  the  promulgation  of  the  Law  on  Sinai 
(Ex.  xix.  92).  It  haa  been  suppoaed  that  theee 
were  identicid  with  the  "  young  men  of  the  chil- 
dren of  Israel"  who  ofleted  bumt-ofibrings  and 
peace-oflierings  (Ex.zxiv.  5)  either  as  the  first^ioni,* 
or  aa  representing  in  the  freshness  of  their  youth 
the  purity  of  aooeptable  worship  (comp.  the  anal- 
ogous case  of  **  the  young  man  Uio  Lerite  *'  in  Judg. 
xviL  and  Ewakl,  Abcrtham.  p.  978).  On  the 
principle,  however,  that  difiereoce  of  title  Implies  io 
most  cases  difference  of  fuuciMxis,  it  appears  mora 
probable  that  the  "  young  men  *'  were  not  those  who 
had  before  performed  priestly  acta,  but  wen  chosen 
by  the  lawgiver  to  be  his  ministers  in  the  solemn 
work  of  the  covenant,  wpicsenting,  in  their  youth, 
the  stage  in  the  nation*s  life  on  which  the  people 
were  then  entering  (KeQ,  m  he,).  There  aresigna 
that  the  prieataof  the  older  ritual  were  ahready 
dealt  with  as  befonging  to  an  obeolescent  system. 
Though  they  were  Imown  aa  thoee  that  •*  come  near  *' 
to  tiie  liord  (Ex.  six.  29),  yet  they  are  not  per- 
mitted to  approach  the  Divine  Preeenoe  on  Sinai. 
They  cannot  **  eanctify  **  themeelves  enoogh  to  en- 
dure that  tiiaL  Aaron  abne,  the  Aitnre  high- 
priest,  but  as  yet  not  known  aa  such,  enten  iritk 
Moees  into  the  thick  darkneas.  It  is  noticeahla 
also  that  at  this  tranaition-atage,  when  the  oM 
otder  waa  passing  away,  and  the  new  was  not  yet 
established,  there  is  the  proclamation  of  the  truth, 
wider  and  higher  than  both,  that  the  whole  people 
was  to  be  *«  a  kmgdoro  of  priests  **  (Ex.  six.  6). 
The  idea  of  the  Ufe  of  the  nation  wm,  that  it 
was  to  be  as  a  priest  and  a  prophet  to  the  rest  of 
mankind.  They  were  called  to  a  universal  priest- 
hood (comp.  Keil,  in  loo,).    As  a  people,  however, 

IMr.  In  UgoHnl,  Tkt*.  xU.  2;  eomp.  also  ziU.  116). 
Jewish  InterptetMS  (Ssadiaa,  Baehi,  Aben-Sna)  take 
the  same  view ;  and  the  lUmod  (Snaek.  xiv.  i)  «x 
pTBSsly  asserts  fhe  prieethood  of  the  flrst.bom  la  the 
pre-Mosak  times.    It  has,  however,  been  denied  bj 


IkH  nndtd  ■  loii(  dkclpllH  bAn  tbaj  mM 

^t  Um  idn  ft  nnlity.  Tba^  draw  Uck  hwi 
tbnr  bi^  racttwn  (Gi.  a.  I8-S1J.  Ai  for  odur 
Ruona  c  (Im  for  tbi*,  thM  Uie  Mnlnl  tnith 
Rqulml  ft  rigid,  uiibtndiug  fonn  lor  iti  ouinrd 
njiniMion,  ft  diniiocUit  priitibooil  vu  to  U  to  tba 
nition  whftt  the  ution  wu  to  mftiikiiid.  Tlia 
potlUon  glTCD  to  the  anliiiftiicc*  of  Um  pricMbogd 
indJCAtcd  wLtfa  uifflclent  cieanwu,  thftl  it  vroi  lub- 
uniLiftlc.  [ut  priniftrj,  ■  Diaiift  ftnd  not  u  (od. 
Kilt  [n  the  fint  pndftnifttlon  of  tbe  grut  Iftm  of 
dutT  in  the  DeoloKUt  (Ki.  ii.  1-lT),  nor  iu  tite 
ippiiofttioiii  of  tfaoM  lin  to  Ibc  chiaf  contlneencica 
of  tbs  people'!  tife  in  tbe  wUdemoi,  does  il  find 
■  plue.  It  ftppeu*  tflgetbtr  witti  the  Ark  Mid 
the  TftlxRiMie,  u  tftkiiig  ita  puiUoii  in  the  sduoft- 
tioa  bj  vhicb  the  peopla  vera  to  be  lad  towird  tlte 
mark  of  their  high  cftUiog-     Aft  lucb  ir«  liftra  to 


-Tlie  hactloDi  of  tba  llioii- 
mmr,  tbe  po^tkin  uhI  biilorj  of  the  Lk\itks 
■•  the  eotuccrftted  thhe,  have  bceo  diicuBed  htUj 
under  tium  imiu  It  mnftini  to  notice  iJie  dur- 
■ctariitio  fiicta  conoNtcd  with  "  Ibe  prieita,  llie 
■ooa  of  Aarmi,"  u  itaiidiME  lietwren  tli*  t<(0. 
atlon  of  the 
ft  jet  higher 
A  apaeiat  word  (ET'Tn.  iAIfM/,}  ni 
HHirjclftlad  lo  ft.  nair  oM  guimnta  warn  Iftkl 
aalde,  Tbeir  bodlci  nre  mubed  with  dean  mtar 
(El.  iiii.  4;  U>.  rlif.  R)  ftiid  ftnointed  with  the 
perfumed  oil.  prepared  after  ■  pnacribed  liimiula, 


Dt  HfHtdr.  1.  16 ;  UgoliBi.  lU.  1] 
with  tfaa  ptinaipte  whish  tuna  through  tba  liiitiBJ 
of  Iin^  ba,  (lie  nlv,  ■oieouil}  dioeaU  hloHeir  el 
tilt  prieatlj  offloa  sod  tmiiftn  it  to  uotbar.  Ik* 
'  '  Uwt  b«  hud  baao  ■  priaat,  wat  infrgad  In  blm 
aa  ft  IftHglTcr.  Onlj  one*  in  (^  kz^go^* 
later  period  »u  the  word  CM»  ■ppliid  W 
him  <Pt.  xcix.  8). 

The  cianaeeral«d  chftraetw  thua  impaHad  did  not 


hiim  lo  aon  thnnigh  aU  the  M>- 
tunea  mat  louowad.  Wa  do  i»t  nad  of  ita  (Ming 
mewad  in  Uie  oaa  of  aoj  indiTlduftI  print  of  tli* 
aooa  of  Aaran.'  Qui;  wban  the  Una  of  ■itawiini 
wat  bioken,  and  the  Impiat;  of  Jvoboftra  intnidad 
the  lowaal  of  the  people  lulo  the  mcihI  ofHua,  da 
we  ftiid  the  reftppaanoea  «f  a  Uli*  fam  (S  Chf. 
xili.  9 1  of  the  aama  leclmicai  word.  Tba  pcmieoa 
biatorr  of  Jerohoan  and  tb*  ohanctv  of  Iba 
wonhip  which  ba  introditoed  make  ii  pnibafala  tha^ 
in  that  «aaa  alio,  the  camonml  waa,  lo  noa  «■- 
tvt,  KSTpttu  in  il*  «%!». 


I'hei 


-  (Ki. 


1  Infiy).  The  Inith 
that  thoae  who  lii'lrnHJe  iiir  otfaen  nilnt  tlieinaelm 
hM«  been  recciieileii,  waa  Indicated  bj  the  mxifiee 
of  ft  InilkKk  aa  a  aln-u^lerbig,  00  which  tbay 
a>rieniii1<r  laid  tbalr  handi.  aa  mnaTtTHiii  lo  it  Uw 

et  ■ulcii  bad  at«Mjied  lo  Iheoi  (l-ji.  iiii.  10; 
.  vill.  18).  The  total  aurrender  of  their  tiTOa 
waa  rFpretenled  bj  the  ram  aiain  aa  a  bunit-ofi^ 
ing,  a  '•aweel  wnrar"  to  Jeboiah  (Ki.  iiii.  18; 
UT.Tiii.Sl).  The  blood  of  thfte  two  waa  iprinkbd 
on  &e  altar,  offend  to  the  Lord.  The  blood  of  ■ 
third  rlctim,  the  nm  ul  coiiKcntkin,  ma  uied  for 
another  purpoae.  With  it  Moat*  ipTiiihted  the 
right  tu  that  waa  to  be  opeii  lo  the  Dltint  niet, 
the  right  hand  and  the  right  foot  that  were  to  be 
active  in  dirine  rainiatrationa  (£i.  uii.  90;  Lev. 
(iil.  S3,  4).  Lutly,  aa  thej'  were  to  be  the  ei- 
poneata,  not  onlj  of  the  nalioii')  aenae  of  guilt,  liiit 
of  Hi  pniae  and  thankagiring,  Uuaea  waa  to  "fill 
tbelr  haodt"  '  with  odtea  of  unlearened  bread  and 
portioDB  of  tba  aacrificea.  which  the)*  were  lo  praamt 
bdtan  tha  Lord  m  a  wa>«-olftrinK.  The  whole  of 
thia  K5«Urioaa  ritual  wat  to  he  repeated  <br  leven 
dftjB,  during  which  thef  remaned  within  the  Taber- 
uaela,  aapanlad  ftvm  Ihe  people,  and  not  till  then 
vat  the  eonaterttinn  perfect  (comp.  on  Ibe  Tneaning 
tf  al  than  >ota  Hhr,  Symbalii,  iL  o.   r.  §  i|. 


■rtaklkl  WIN  Iba  pnelouB  oU  (Lar.  TtU.  W). 

dm  JU«clotUoc<AKl.  13;  Pft  euxUL  1), 
A  Thia  appwi  to  bava  ban  re^nlad  aa  (ha  «■ 

utottbacianaaefftdoBiaBdlbaflabtav,  "toUl  the 

a«l,''  k  aceoidlDilT  uad  aa  a  a7ftiiii]rm  •■ 

■aaoata    <Mi.  uli.  9 ;  3  Chr.  >IU.  S| 
•  BnM  {JUwtMm.  p.  nft-Ul)  wrlM  aa 


nwing. 


It  a 


nrwa. 


-The  " 


)i  of  Aanni  "  thna  di 


tfipard  —  at  other  Uroca  appiu-enU j  ther  w 
oommon  dreti  of  the  p»ple.  The  material  wa 
Imt  that  word  included  probahl)>,  aa  In  Iheai 
Egjpdftn  prieeta,  the  hj-anu,  ftnd  tha  ooUo 
of  that  oouDlrj  (Ek.  iirlii.  43;  oomp  Cm 


*.  18 1  hot  Iba  toallai  Ih 
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[.^4nMn[»bM«d>a,>  A.T.]a»<iitUlciHta|>«)nlitp,u«.f.  In  tU  nnUp  ot  Pm  (IUm- 
te  tUgb  wtn  "  lo  osnr  tbdr  ih1«i1imw  "  11u  nidal,  Mr*  .ViweAiM,  iii.  U,  In  UgoUnl,  ilil.  p 
MROHfio  rf  111*  Hehi*«  ilbial  tu  thli  4Dd  in  388),  *ad  povlblj  iko,  la  ■ohm  EgjptUa  riUa 
Mbw  pboM  (El  s.  36,  utUL  43)  mi  pntablj  (Hgn)t>.  IL  60).  Otw  the  dnwan  m  woni  tb« 
l«Mtwl  itltint  in*  if  'Imi  fnilif  twini  trf  mliiii  [  mnaiirt,  nr  nlra*  IHInj  raaoek,  ilntf  An*  hMO, 


Dna  of  Bgypti.in  Pitau,     (Wllklo* 


«UI%  bat  wltb  ■  dluKind  or  c^Mi^-bavd  gnlLeni 
V  H  (BOir,  fiyni.  U.  g.  111.  f  Sj.  Thli  cmiiie 
Hw4j  to  U»  fait  (.nSfim,  X'Tiir,  J«q>h  '<'"- 
U.  T,  f  1),  lod  WM  to  be  vovhi  in  ita  gsrmciil- 
dupe  (not  cut  out  uid  then  ■sun)  Usetberl,  like 
lbs  xTiir  U^a^ot  of  John  lii.  3U,  lo  whbb  lomB 
btwpMentiki'e  vcta  leen  a  token  or  the  prlat- 
hood  at  him  who  mm  It  (EnM,  (iaeh.  v.  177; 
Ugidni,  lilL  p.  SIS)."  11u  white  owock  vu 
giUHRd  round  the  bodf  with  ■  fprdu  of  nmdie- 
work.  Into  ohleb,  u  hi  the  moni  gorgeoui  beit  ot 
the  hlgb-print,  blue,  purple,  and  icwlet  mn  bi- 
tcnningled  with  white,  uid  worked  lo  the  fbrm  of 
■owm  (i^.  nrUi.  39,  40,  luii.  i:  Ex.  lUr.  IT- 
U>).  Upon  their  heads  tbe;r  ■tre  to  wear  cap*  or 
kwuHte  (in  the  Rat:1Iih  of  tbe  A.  V.  the  two  wordt 
in  iTnoajmaue )  In  the  form  of  a  cup-^aped  Bower, 
alM  of  fine  lineii.  Tbtse  jfarmeiiti  the;  might  war 
■t  onj  lima  In  the  Temple,  whether  on  dntj  or  not, 
bM  tbaj  wen  not  to  ilMip  In  tham  (Jneph.  B.  J. 
(.  I,  f  7).  When  thej  became  soiled,  thef  wan 
•ot  waahad  or  oaed  again,  but  toni  up  to  tnaks 
•feka  hr  the  kmpa  bi  the  Ikbcmacte  (Seldea,  O* 
Sfiedr.  ilU.  11].  ThsT  had  beddn  them  other 
■  elotha  of  aernce."  which  wtn  probatdj  tioipler, 
>at  an  not  deeeribed  (Ex.  nxl.  10;  Ei.  dil.  14). 
Tb  al  tbrir  aoti  of  mhdelntioa  thej  wpe  to  be 


tbe  Oriental  mbid  could  think  Of  (El.  Ul.  Si  Jdril 
V.  IS),  and  throughout  the  whale  eiiitenee  of  the 
Teini^e  aartioe,  eiai  thoogfa  It  dnv  upon  tliaii 
tbe  leani  of  tbe  baithai  (Jnien.  Bat-jL  lBih«i 


•vloml  J  aflMed  the  health  of  lb*  prical*  ([Mini, 
tUI.  p.  B7S,  dU.  p.  40e),  It  wM  Knpaloorij  uA- 
ha«4  to.'    In  tlw  (arUer  Utmgieal  ooalama,  Ik* 


■  beiWMifanfdhaa-   a 
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pphod  It  mentioired  it  bdongiqg  to  the  hSgh-prieei 
only  (£x.  xxviU.  6>12,  mix.  SMi).  At  «  bter 
period  It  if  uted  appamitly  by  all  the  prieeto 
(1  Sam.  xxii.  18),  aiid  eveD  by  ikhen,  not  of  the 
tribe  of  Levlf  enga^^  in  religioni  eeremonial 
(9  S«m.  Ti.  14).     [Ephod.] 

BejftUalions.  —  The  idea  of  a  eonaecrated  life, 
which  waa  thus  aaaerted  at  the  outset,  waa  carried 
through  a  multitude  of  details.  Each  probably 
had  a  symbolic  meaning  of  ita  own.  CoOeetifely 
they  formed  an  education  by  which  the  power  of 
diatingutshing  between  things  holy  and  profiue, 
between  the  clean  and  the  undean,  and  lo  ulti- 
mately between  moral  good  and  evil,  waa  awakened 
and  developed  (Ea.  zliv.  23).  Before  they  entered 
the  IVibemacle  they  were  to  wash  their  handa  and 
their  feet  (Kz.  zzx.  17-21,  xl.  80-32).  During  the 
time  of  their  miniatntion  they  were  to  drink  no 
wine  or  strong  drink  (Lev.  x.  9;  Ex.  xliv.  21). 
Their  ftinction  waa  to  be  more  to  them  than  the 
taea  of  friendship  or  of  blood,  and,  except  in  the 
ease  of  the  nearest  rektionahips  (six  degrees  are 
speeificd,  Lev.  xxi.  1-5;  Ea.  xliy.  26),  they  were 
to  make  no  mouming  for  the  dead.  The  high- 
priest,  as  carrying  the  oonseerated  life  to  its  highest 
Couit,  was  to  be  above  the  disturbing  power  of 
uman  sorrow  even  in  these  instanoea.  Customa 
which  appear  to  have  been  common  in  other  prieat- 
hoods  were  (probably  for  that  reason)  forbidden 
them,  lliey  were  not  to  shave  their  heads,  lliey 
were  to  go  through  their  ministrations  with  the 
sneotty  of  a  reverential  awe,  not  with  the  oigiastic 
wikineaa  which  led  the  priests  of  Baal  in  their 
despair  to  make  cuttings  in  their  flesh  (Lev.  xix 
28;  1  K.  xviii.  28),  and  carried  thoee  of  whom 
Atys  waa  a  type  to  a  more  terrible  mutilation 
(Deut  xxiii.  1).  The  same  thought  found  expres- 
sion in  two  other  forms  afibcUng  the  priesta  of 
Israel.  The  prieat  waa  to  be  one  who,  aa  the  rep- 
resentative of  other  men,  was  to  be  physically  aa 
well  as  liturgically  perfect.^  As  the  rietim  was  to 
be  without  blemish  so  also  waa  the  aacriflcer  (comp. 
Biihr,  SymboL  a.  c.  ii.  §  8).  The  biw  apedfled  in 
broad  outlines  the  excluding  defecta  (Lev.  xxi.  17- 
11),  and  these  were  such  aa  impaired  the  purity, 
iw  at  least  the  dignity,  of  the  ministrant.  The 
morbid  casuistry  <^  the  later  rabbia  drew  up  a  list 
of  not  less  than  142  iaults  or  infirmities  which  bi- 
volved  permanent,  of  22  which  involved  temporary 
deprivation  from  the  priestly  office  (Caipsov.  Apj^. 
Clitic,  pp.  92,  93;  UgoUni,  xU.  54,  xili.  903);  and 
the  original  symbolism  of  the  principle  (Phik),  De 
VicL  and  Dt  Afonaich,  ii.  5)  waa  kat  in  the 
prurient  minuteness  which,  here  as  elsewhere,  often 
makes  the  study  of  rabbinic  literature  a  somewhat 
repulsive  task.  If  the  Christian  Chureh  haa  some- 
timea  seemed  to  approximate,  in  the  condittona  it 
kid  down  for  tlie  priestly  character,  to  the  rulea  of 
Judaism,  it  waa  }et  careful  to  reject  the  Jewiah 
^nciples,  and  to  rest  its  regulatk>ua  simply  on  the 
grounds  of  expediency  ( CimttL  Apott.  77, 78).  Tlie 
marria^-ea  of  tbo  «>ns  of  Aaron  were,  in  like  mail- 
er, hedged  round  with  special  rules.  'Iliere  is, 
•ndeed,  ha  evidence  for  what  haa  sometimes  licen 
■aserted,  that  either  the  high-prieat  (Phik>,  De 
Monarch,  ii.  11,  ii.  229,  ed.  Mang. ;  Ewald,  Alitrth. 
f.  302)  or  the  other  sous  of  Aaron  (UgoUni,  xii.  52) 

priestly  vwtmantii,  diacoMcp  each  point  alabontely, 
sad  dwells  in  {  8  CD  the  differtmrtg  bat  wan  tlm  and 
of  itM  Egyptian  priesthood. 
Ika  itea  of  tha  paifeet  bodyt  **  fliymboUsing  the 
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wciw  Bmlted  In  their  ehoiee  to  the  women  of  Iferfi 
own  tribe,  and  we  have  aome  diiAinct  inafjttiew  le 
the  contrary.  It  la  probable,  however,  that  tfai 
priestly  femOiea  fluently  tetermarried,  and  Ii  li 
certain  that  they  were  foibldden  to  marry  an  un- 
ehaate  woman,  or  one  who  had  been  divorced,  a 
the  widow  of  any  but  a  priest  (I^ev.  xxi.  7, 14;  Ex 
xliv.  22).  The  prohibition  of  matriage  with  coi 
of  an  alien  laoe  was  assumed,  though  not  enacted 
in  the  law;  and  hence  the  refeinning  zeal  of  a  lata 
time  compelled  all  who  had  oontncted  anch  mar- 
riagea  to  put  away  their  strange  wivea  (Ear.  z.  18) 
and  counted  the  ofiapring  of  a  priest  and  a  womai 
taken  captive  in  war  aa  iUeglthuate  (Joaeph.  AiA 
Hi.  10,  xi.  4;  e.  il/won,  L  7),  even  though  the  prieat 
himself  did  not  thereby  kae  hla  fhnction  (Ugoliiil, 
xiL  924).  He  high-priest  waa  to  carry  the  same 
idea  to  a  yet  higher  point,  and  waa  to  marry  none 
but  a  viigln  In  the  first  freshness  of  her  jtnith  (Lev. 
xxi.  18).  Later  caauiatry  fixed  the  age  within  the 
narrow  limita  of  twdve  and  twelve  and  a  half 
(CaipsoT.  App.  CriL  p.  88).  It  followed  as  a  mat- 
ter of  necessity  from  these  r^gulatlona,  that  tha 
l^timaey  of  every  priest  depended  on  his  gene^ogy. 
A  single  missing  or  fenlty  link  wouM  ritiafte  the 
whole  succession.  To  those  genealogiea,  acooid> 
ingly,  extending  back  unbroken  for  2000  years,  Um 
priests  could  pomt,  up  to  the  time  of  the  deatmo- 
tion  of  the  Temple  (Joseph.  &  Aphn,  i.  7).  In 
later  times,  wherever  the  prieat  might  live  —  Efijpti 
Babykm,  Greece  —  he  waa  to  aend  the  register  ol 
all  marriagea  in  hla  fiunlly  to  Jemaalem  (tdtd.). 
They  could  be  referred  to  in  any  doubtftd  or  dia- 
puted  caae  (Ear.  IL  62;  Keh.  vil.  64).  In  them 
was  roistered  the  name  of  every  mother  aa  weQ  at 
of  every  fether  {ibid. ;  comp.  alao  the  atory  absady 
referred  to  in  Suidaa,  i.  e.  *Ii}«-oSf ).  It  waa  the 
distinguishing  mark  of  a  priest,  not  of  the  Aaronie 
Hne,  that  he  waa  iwdrmp^  iLfi-^wp,  ieyMP€akiytiT9s 
(Heb.  ril.  3),  with  no  fishier  or  mother  named  aa 
the  ground  ik  hla  title. 

The  age  at  whieb  the  sous  of  Aaron  might  enter 
upon  thehr  dutiea  waa  not  defined  by  the  Law,  aa 
that  of  the  Levites  was.  Thdr  office  dkl  not  eafl 
for  the  same  d&gne  of  physical  atrength;  and  If 
twenty-five  in  the  ritual  of  the  Tabonade  (Kum. 
viiL  24)  and  twenty  m  that  of  the  Temple  (1  Cbr. 
xxiii.  27)  was  the  appointed  age  for  the  latter,  the 
former  were  not  likely  to  be  kept  waiting  till  a  later 
period.  In  one  remarkable  inatance,  Indeed,  we 
have  an  examfrfe  of  a  yet  earlier  age.  The  boj 
Ariatobulua  at  the  age  of  aeventeen  miniatered  in 
the  Temple  in  his  pontifical  robea,  the  admirBd  oi 
all  obaervers,  and  thus  atiired  the  treacherooa  Jeal- 
ousy of  Heiod  to  remove  so  dangeroua  a  rival  (Jo- 
aeph. Ani.  XV.  3,  §  8).  Thia  may  have  been  eneep- 
tional,  but  the  language  of  the  rabbia  Indleatea  thai 
the  apecial  conaeeration  of  the  prieat'a  life  bc^gan 
with  the  opening  years  of  manhood.  Aa  Hon  at 
the  down  appeared  on  hla  cheek  the  yoong  candi- 
date presdated  himself  before  the  Conndl  of  the 
Sanhedrim,  and  hia  genealogy  waa  earelblly  In- 
apected.  If  it  failed  to  aatisfy  his  judgea,  he  left 
the  Temple  ekd  in  bUck,  and  bad  to  a«k  anoths 
calling;  if  all  waa  right  ao  for,  abother  ordeal 
awaited  him.  A  carefbl  Inapeetion  waa  to  deter- 
mine whether  he  was  sulject  to  any  one  of  the  144 


holy  soul,  waa,  aa  ndi^t  be 
among  tha  raUi;iooa  of  baathanlsm. 
Integri  corporis  quasi  mail  ontnla  i 
(Ssnaea,  Cbntroa.  iv.  t^ 
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Hbete  whkh  would  invalldOa  hit  prM^  acta, 
[f  he  was  iband  free  from  aU  blemUo,  he  waa  elad 
b  the  white  lineo  tunie  of  the  prietts,  and  eiitensd 
Ml  hie  miDiatniiooa.  If  the  nault  of  the  exam- 
ination waa  not  latiafiMtoiy,  he  waa  lelegatad  to 
the  half-menial  office  of  aeparating  the  aound 
wood  kr  the  altar  from  that  which  waa  decayed 
and  worm-Mten,  but  waa  not  deprived  of  the 
emolumeota  of  hia  office  (Ughtfoot,  Temple  Set'' 
vice,  e.  6). 

fmnetwne.  —  The  work  of  the  priesthood  d  U- 
nel  waa,  from  its  Yery  nature,  uiore  steraotyped  by 
the  Mosaic  institutions  than  any  other  element  of 
the  national  life.  The  fuuctiona  of  the  Leritea  — 
less  defined,  and  therefore  more  capable  of  expan* 
eion  —  altered,  as  has  been  shown  [Levitks], 
from  age  to  age;  but  those  of  the  priests  contin- 
ued tlnooghout  substantially  the  same,  whaterer 
ehangea  might  be  brought  about  in  their  social  po- 
dtion  and  oiganizatioo.  The  dutiea  described  in 
Exodus  and  I^^eritious  are  the  same  as  those  recog- 
nised ui  the  Books  of  Chronicles,  as  those  which 
the  prophet-priest  Esekiel  sees  in  hiB  vision  of  the 
Temple  of  the  ftiture.  They,  aasistfaig  the  high- 
priest,  were  to  waicn  over  the  fire  on  the  altar  of 
bunit-ofibringa  and  to  keep  it  burning  evermore 
both  by  day  and  night  (Lev.  vi.  13;  2  Chr.  xiii. 
II),  to  feed  the  golden  bunp  outside  the  veil  with 
oil  (fix.  xxvii.  90,  31;  Lev.  xxiv.  9),  to  oflbr  the 
morning  and  evening  aaerifices,  each  accompanied 
with  a  meat-oBMng  And  a  drijik-oifering,  at  the 
door  of  the  Tabernacle  (Ex.  xxiz.  38-44).  These 
were  the  fixed,  invariable  duties;  but  their  chief 
function  was  that  of  lieing  always  at  hand  to  do 
the  priesCs  office  fbr  any  guilty,  or  penitent,  or  re- 
joicing Israelite.  The  wwshipper  might  come  at 
any  time.  If  he  were  rich  and  brought  a  bullock. 
It  waa  the  prlest*s  duty  to  shy  the  victim,  to  pkce 
the  wood  upon  the  aitar,  to  light  the  fire,  to  sprinkle 
the  altar  with  the  bk)od  (Lev.  i.  5).  If  he  were 
poor  and  brought  a  pigeon,  the  priest  waa  to  wring 
ita  neck  (Lev.  i.  15).  In  either  case  he.  was  to 
bum  the  meat-offtring  and  the  pence-offering  which 
accompanied  the  sacrifice  (Lev.  ii.  2,  9,  iii.  II). 
AfW  the  birth  of  every  child,  the  mother  was  to 
eome  with  her  sacrifice  of  turtle-doves  or  pii^ns 
(liCV.  xii.  6;  Luke  U.  99-94),  and  was  thus  to  be 
purified  from  her  unclsanness.  A  husband  who  sus- 
pected his  wifb  of  unfaithfuhiess  nt^ght  briitg  her  to 
the  priest,  and  it  tielooged  to  him  to  give  her  the 
water  of  jealousy  as  an  ordeal,  and  to  pronounoe 
the  flbnnula  of  execration  (Num.  v.  11-31).  Lspen 
«rere  to  come,  day  by  day,  to  submit  themselves  to 
(he  priest's  inspection,  tluit  he  might  judge  whether 
Uiey  were  clean  or  unclean,  and  when  they  were 
healed  perform  for  them  the  ritual  of  purification 
(Lev.  xiiL,xiv.,  and  comp.  Mark  i.  44).  AU  the 
numerous  aoddenta  which  the  I^w  kwked  on  as  de- 
filements or  sins  of  ignorance  had  to  be  expiated  by 
a  sacrifice,  which  the  priest,  of  course,  had  to  ofSa 
(IjCv.  XV.  1-38).  As  they  thus  act«d  aa  mediators 
tut  thoee  who  were  laboring  under  the  sense  of 
guiH,  so  they  were  to  help  others  who  were  striring 
to  attain,  if  only  for  a  season,  the  higher  standard 
3f  a  consecrated  liflk    The  Kazarite  waa  to  come 


•  In  this  ease,  however,  the  orompeCs  wwve  of  ratas' 
leiM,  not  of  silver. 
b  Jest  (AatoKA.  L  IfiS)  Ngaids  the  war-prkst  as  be- 
te the  Msal  system  of  the  later  BabUs,  not  to 
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to  them  with  Us  sacrifice  and  his  wav< 
(Num.  vL  1-91). 

(Xher  duties  of  a  highir  and  more  ethical  char 
actcr  were  hinted  at,  but  were  not,  and  probably 
could  not  be,  the  sulgeet  of  a  special  rqguhtion 
They  were  to  teach  the  ohiUren  of  Israel  the  stai 
utes  of  the  liord  (Lev.  x.  11;  Dent  xxxiil  10; 
Chr.  XV.  3;  Esek.  xUv.  93,  24).  The  "iriest's 
lipa  '*  (in  the  language  of  the  last  prophet  iDiking 
back  upon  the  ideal  of  the  order)  were  to  *  keep 
knowledge  **  (Mai.  u.  7).  Through  the  whole  his- 
tory, wiUi  the  exception  of  the  periods  of  natknal 
^XMtasy,  theee  acts,  and  others  like  them,  fonued 
the  daily  lifo  of  the  priests  who  were  on  duty.  The 
three  great  fieetivals  of  the  year  were,  however, 
their  eeasons  of  busiest  empbyment  The  pilgrims 
who  came  up  by  tens  of  thous^ds  to  keep  the 
feast,  came  each  with  hia  sacrifices  and  oblations 
'Vhb  wGtk  at  such  times  was,  on  some  occaskms  at 
least,  beyond  the  strength  of  the  priests  in  attend- 
ance, and  the  Levites  had  to  be  called  in  to  help 
them  (9  Chr.  xxix.  34,  xxxv.  14).  Other  acts  of 
the  priests  of  Israel,  significant  as  they  were,  were 
less  distinctively  sacerdotal.  They  were  to  bless 
the  people  at  eveiy  solemn  meetln|t;  and  that  this 
part  of  their  office  might  never  fell  into  disuse,  a 
special  formula  of  benediction  waa  prorided  (Num. 
ri.  99-27).  During  the  journeys  in  the  wilderness 
it  belonged  to  them  to  cover  the  ark  and  all  tha 
vessels  of  the  sanctuary  with  a  purple  or  scariet 
cloth  before  the  Invitee  might  approach  them 
(Num.  iv.  &-15).  Aa  the  people  started  on  eaeh 
day's  ourch  they  were  to  blow  **  an  alarm  "  with 
long  silver  trumpets  (Num.  x.  1-8),  —  with  two  If 
the  whole  multitude  were  to  be  assembled,  with 
one  if  there  was  to  be  a  special  council  of  the  dden 
and  princes  of  IsraeL  With  the  same  instruments 
they  were  to  proclaim  the  commencement  of  all  the 
solemn  da}'s,  and  days  of  gladnees  (Num.  z.  10); 
and  throughout  all  the  ehangea  in  the  religious  hia- 
tory  of  Israel  this  adhered  to  them  aa  a  character- 
istic  mark.  Other  instruments  of  music  might  be 
used  by  the  more  highly  trained  Ije\ites  and  the 
aehools  of  the  Prophets,  but  the  trumpets  belonged 
only  to  the  priests.  They  blew  them  in  the  solona 
march  round  Jericho"  (Josh.  vi.  4),  in  the  relig* 
ious  war  which  Judah  waged  against  Jeroboam  (i 
Chr.  xiii.  12),  when  they  summoned  the  people  to 
a  solemn  penitential  fest  (Joel  li.  1,  16).  In  the 
service  of  the  second  temple  there  were  never  to  be 
less  than  21  or  more  than  84  blowers  of  trumpets 
preeent  \n  the  Temple  daily  (UgoUni,  xiii  1011). 
The  preeence  of  the  priests  on  the  field  of  battle  for 
this  purpose,  often  in  large  numbers,  armed  fbr  war, 
and  sharing  in  the  actual  contest  (1  Chr.  xii.  93, 
27;  2  Chr.  xx.  21,  22),  led,  in  the  Uter  periods  of 
Jewish  history,  to  the  special  appointment  at  such 
times  of  a  war-priest,  deputed  by  the  Sanhedrim  to 
be  the  repreeentative  of  the  high-prieet,  and  stand* 
ing  next  but  one  to  him  in  the  order  of  preeedenet 
(comp.  Ugolini,xii.  1031,  Ve  SacerdoU  Ca$irtm»f 
and  xiii.  871).<» 

Other  functions  were  hinted  at  in  Deuteronomy 
which  mignt  have  given  them  greater  influenoe  as 
tn^  educators  and  civilixets  of  the  people.    They 
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mn  to  wti  (whoiber  indlTidiiany  or  ooBeethvlj 
doei  not  distinctly  ftppear)  m  a  coiiTt  of  appwl  in 
Use  more  dllBcuIt  oontioveniies  In  cHminal  or  dvil 
ctaeg  (Deot.  xrii.  8-13).  A  fpecial  refemoe  wu 
Co  be  made  to  them  in  cases  of  undoteeted  mwiler, 
and  they  were  thus  to  cfaedc  the  rindictiTe  blood- 
fends  which  it  would  otherwise  have  been  likely  to 
occasion  (Oeut.  xzi.  5).  It  must  remain  doubtfbl, 
however,  how  far  this  order  kept  its  gitmnd  durim; 
the  storms  and  changts  that  followed,  llie  judidal 
and  the  teaching  ftinctions  of  the  priesthood  re- 
mained probably  for  the  moat  part  In  abeyance 
through  the  ignorance  and  vices  of  the  priests. 
Zealous  refonuera  kept  this  before  them  as  an  ideal 
(2  Chr.  xvU.  7-8,  xix.  8-10;  Ex.  xliv.  34),  but  the 
•pecfad  stms  laid  on  the  attempts  to  realise  it  shows 
that  they  were  exoeptional.o 

Maintenance.  —  Functions  such  as  these  were 
doariy  incompatible  with  the  common  activities  of 
men.  At  first  the  small  number  of  the  priests 
most  have  made  the  work  abuost  unlntermittent, 
and  even  when  the  sj'stem  of  rotation  had  been 
adopted,  the  periodical  absences  lh>m  home  eonki 
not  fail  to  be  distiurbing  and  it^uriotts,  had  they 
been  dependent  on  thehr  own  labors.  The  serenity 
of  the  priestly  character  would  have  been  disturbed 
had  they  had  to  kx)k  for  support  to  the  lower  indus- 
tries. It  may  have  been  intended  (supra)  that  their 
time,  when  not  liturgically  employed,  should  be 
given  to  the  stody  of  the  Law,  or  to  instructing 
others  in  it.  On  these  grounds  therefore  a  distinct 
provision  was  made  for  them.  This  consisted  ^  — 
(1)  of  one  tenth  of  the  tithes  which  the  people  paid 
to  the  Levites,  one  per  cent.  t.  e.  on  the  whole  prod- 
uce of  the  country  (Num.  xviii.  26-28).  (2)  Of  a 
special  tithe  every  thh^  year  (Deut  xiv.  28,  xxvi. 
12).  (3)  Of  *the  redemption-money,  paid  at  the 
fixed  rate  of  five  shekels  a  head,  for  the  first-bom  of 
man  or  beast  (Num.  xviii.  14-19).«  (4)  Of  the  re- 
demption money  paid  in  like  manner  for  men  or 
thhigs  specially  dedicated  to  the  Ix>rd  (Lev.  xxvii.). 
(6)  Of  spoil,  captives,  cattle,  and  the  like,  taken  in 
war  (Num.  xxxi.  2&-47).  (6)  Of  what  may  be  de> 
scribed  as  the  perquisites  of  fiieir  sacrificial  func- 
tions, the  shew-brmd,  the  flesh  of  the  burnt- ofltas 
Ings,  p«u»-ofl^eriitgs,  trespass-offtrings  (Num.  xviii. 
8-14 :  Uv.  vi.  26,  29,  vii.  6-10),  and,  in  particuhu-, 
the  heave-shoulder  and  the  wave  breast  (I^ev.  x. 
12-15).  (7)  Of  an  undefined  amount  of  the  first- 
frnits  of  com,  wine,  and  oil  (Kx.  xxiii.  19;  Lev.  ii. 
14 :  Deut.  xxvi.  1-10).  Of  some  of  these,  as  *<  most 
holy,**  none  but  the  priests  M-ere  to  partake  (I^ev. 
vi.  ^).  It  was  lawful  for  their  sons  and  daugh- 
ters (Lev.  X.  14),  and  even  in  some  cases  for  tlieir 
jme-bom  slaves,  to  eat  of  others  (Lev.  xxii.  11). 
The  stranger  and  the  hired  servant  were  in  all  cases 
excluded  (I^ev.  xxii.  10).  (8)  On  their  settlement 
in  Canaan  the  priestly  fiimilies  had  thirteen  cities 
assigned  them,  with  **  suburbs  "  or  pasture-grounds 
for  their  flocks  (Josh.  xxi.  13-19).  While  the  I^e- 
vites  were  scattered  over  all  the  conquered  oountr}*, 
the  dties  of  the  priests  were  within  the  tribes  of 
Jndah,  Siroena,  and  Benjamin,  and  this  concentra- 


n  The  teaching  Axnetlons  of  the  priest  have  prob- 
«My  been  actluly  magnified  by  writers  like  Iflehaelia, 
who  aim  at  brlnglnf  the  Instltuttons  of  Israel  to  the 
Maadard  of  modem  expedk>ney  (fbifrwi.  en  Lawt  (ff 
Vsif«,  I.  aMS2),  as  they  have  been  unduly  depieol- 
itsA  1^  Saalschiits  and  Jahn 

*  ftae  later  Babbis  enumerate  no  leas  thaa  twwly- 


tloD  was  not  withoot  its  Inioenfle  op 
qont  history.  [Comp.  Lwms.] 
loos  were  obviously  faiteoded  to  seenve  the  reUgioa 
of  Israel  against  the  dangersof  a  caste  of  pauper 
priests,  ne«iy  and  dependent,  and  oaable  to  besf 
their  witness  to  the  true  feith.  They  were,  on  the 
other  hand,  as  fkr  as  poosible  removed  fiom  theeoiH 
dition  of  a  wealthy  order.  Even  Id  the  Ueal  state 
oontomphited  by  the  Book  of  Deataraoomy,  the 
Levite  (here  probably  used  generically,  so  as  to  in- 
chide  the  priesto)  Is  repeatedly  narked  out  as  aa 
object  of  charity,  ak>ng  with  the  strsnger  and  tbo 
widow  (Deut,  xii.  12,  19,  xiv.  27-29).  Daring  tte 
kmg  periods  of  national  ^wstasy,  tithes  wen  pnb- 
ably  paid  with  even  lets  regularity  than  th^  wen 
in  the  more  orthodox  period  that  fo&owed  the  r»- 
turn  fh>m  the  Captirity  (Neh.  xiii.  10;  MaL  iii.  8- 
10).  Hie  standard  of  a  piiest*s  inoome,  even  In  the 
earliest  days  after  the  settlement  in  GsnanQ,  was 
miserably  fow  (Jiidg.  xvii.  10).  Large  portions  of 
the  priesthood  fell,  vnder  the  kingdon.  Into  a  slate 
of  alijeet  poverty  (comp.  1  Sam.  ii.  86).  Thoellng- 
big  evil  throughout  their  histoiy  was  not  that  thqf 
were  too  povwiAil  snd  rich,  bixt  that  they  tenk 
into  the  stote  flnom  which  the  Law  was  intended  to 
preserve  them,  and  so  came  to  **  teach  for  hire*' 
(Mic.  iii.  11;  eomp.  SaalsehQto,  ArckMogie  der 
ffebrder,  ii.  844-865). 

Cineei/icntion  ^t^  Siatietke.  —  The  earliest  his- 
torical trace  of  any  diviskm  of  the  priesthood,  and 
corresponding  cycle  of  serviees,  belongs  to  the  time 
of  David.  Jewish  tradition  indeed  recognises  an 
earlier  division,  even  during  the  life  of  Aaron,  into 
eight  houses  (Gem.  Hioros.  Taanith,  in  Ugoliiil, 
xiii.  878),  augmented  during  the  period  St  the 
Shiloh-wonhip  to  sixteen,  the  two  fhrnlUes  of 
EST  and  Ithamar  standing  in  both  cases  on 
equality.  It  U  hardly  conceivable,  however,  that 
there  oonld  have  been  any  rotation  of  service  while 
the  number  of  priests  was  so  small  as  it  must  hove 
been  during  the  forty  yesrs  of  sqfoom  in  the  wil- 
derness, if  ws  believe  Aaron  and  his  lineal  dsseend* 
ants  to  have  been  the  only  priests  oiBeiating.  Tbe 
difiBculty  of  realizing  in  what  way  the  singls 
ily  of  Aaron  were  able  to  sustain  all  the 
of  the  worship  of  the  Taberaade  and  the 
fices  of  individual  Isradites,  may.  It  Is  true,  sng- 
gest  the  thought  that  possibly  in  this,  as  in  othsr 
instances,  the  Hebrew  idea  of  sonship  by  adoption 
may  have  extended  the  title  of  the  uSons  of 
Aaron  **  beyond  the  limits  of  Uneal  descent,  and, 
in  this  case,  there  may  be  90Die  fbandatkm  for  the 
.fewish  tradition.  Nowhere  in  the  bter  hislory 
do  we  find  any  disproportion  like  that  of  tfarse 
priests  to  22,000  l^evites.  Tbe  office  of  super- 
rision  over  those  that  **kept  the  charge  of  the 
sanctuary,**  entrusted  to  Eleacar  (Num.  ill.  88), 
implies  that  some  others  were  snl^)ect  to  it  beaSdos 
Ithsmar  and  his  ehikiren,  while  these  very  hwcpsss. 
of  the  ssnctoary  are  identified  in  ver.  88  with  thn 
sons  of  Aaron  who  are  encamped  with  Moses  and 
Aaron  on  the  east  side  of  the  TVibcraaola  Tlw 
aBotment  of  not  less  than  thirteen  eitiei  to 


four  aooroes  of  em(ri5ment.    Of  those  the  ddaf  only 
are  given  h«re  (UgoUni,  xiii.  1124). 

e  It  is  to  bo  noticed  that  the  Law,  oj  feeognUnf 
the  sabotttodOB  of  the  Uvttas  ftr  the  ftaat^hora,  emA 
ordortng  payment  only  fbr  too  saaall  number  of  tts 
lattff  in  excess  of  tbe  ftanMr,  deprived  Aam  and  hb 
of  a  largo  sun  whleb  would 
to  thsm  (Num.  IB.  H^h 
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vko  bote  the  name,  wfthiii  Htftte  mora  ihui  Ibrty 
ywfi  friNB  the  Kiodus,  tends  to  the  aame  conehi- 
Am,  and  at  any  rate  Indioatas  that  the  priesthood 
wen  not  intended  to  be  always  !n  attendance  ai 
the  Tsbemaelef  but  were  to  have  homes  of  their 
dwn,  and  therefore,  as  a  necepsary  consequence, 
fiiei  periods  only  of  serriee.  Some  notion  may 
be  fonned  of  the  number  on  the  accession  of 
Darid  lW>m  the  fiusts  (1)  that  not  less  than  S700 
teadeitd  their  allegianee  to  him  while  he  was  as 
yet  reigning  at  Hebron  over  Jndah  only  (1  Chr. 
lii.  97),  and  (2)  that  one-twenty  fourth  put  wen 
for  all  the  services  of  the  statelier  and 
Ihsquented  wonhip  which  he  established.  To 
Ihis  rsign  belonged  accordingly  the  division  of  the 
Into  the  Fonr-and-twenty  *  courses**  or 

Cnipprpj,  Sioip^o-ffir,  4^fi9piai^  1  Chr. 

r,  1-19;  a  Chr.  izHi.  8;  Luke  i.  5),  each  of 
to  serve  in  rotation  for  one  week,  while 
theftaitber  assignment* of  special  services  daring 
the  week  was  determined  by  k>t  (Luke  i.  9).  Kach 
sottTse  appears  to  have  oommenced  its  work  on  the 
Sabbath,  the  outgoing  pricets  taking  the  morning 
saeriilee,  and  leaving  that  of  the  evening  to  their 
Buooesson  (9  Chr.  zxiii.  9;  Ugolini,  sin.  819). 
In  this  divJsioD,  however,  the  two  gnat  priestly 
houses  did  not  stand  on  an  equality.  The  da- 
eeendmts  of  Ithamar  wen  fomid  to  have  fewer 
rspressntathes  than  those  of  Eleacar,«  and  sixteen 
sourses  accordingly  wen  assigned  to  the  latter, 
eight  only  to  the  former  (1  Chr.  zilv.  4;  comp. 
Carpaov.  App.  CriL  p.  98).  The  division  thus 
toatituted  was  confirmed  by  Solomon,  and  contin> 
oed  to  be  recognised  as  the  typical  number  of  the 
fffieathood.  It  is  to  be  noted,  however,  that  this 
arraageoient  was  to  some  extent  elastic.  Any 
priest  might  be  present  at  any  time,  and  even 
psribcm  priestly  acts,  so  long  as  he  did  not  in- 
Isrfcn  with  the  ftanetlons  of  thoee  who  were  offi- 
riating  in  their  course  (Ugolini,  ziii.  881),  and  at 
the  gnat  solemnities  oif  the  year,  as  well  as  on 
special  occasions  like  the  opening  of  the  Temple, 
they  were  present  In  great  numlm.  On  the  re^ 
torn  ftom  the  Captirity  there  were  found  but  four 
ciewrsijs  out  of  the  twenty-four,  each  containing, 
in  raood  nnmben,  about  a  thousand  ^  (Ear.  ii. 
86-89).  Out  of  these,  howe\'er,  to  rerive,  at 
least,  the  idea  of  the  old  organintion,  the  fonr- 
and^twenly  coufses  were  reconstituted,  bearing 
the  same  names  aa  before,  and  so  continued  till  the 
destruction  of  Jerusalem.  If  we  may  aocept  the 
nomben  given  by  Jewish  writers  aa  at  all  trust- 
worthy, the  proportion  of  the  priesthood  to  the 
population  of  Palestine  during  the  last  century 
f  their  existence  as  an  order  must  have  been  far 
^reater  than  that  of  the  clergy  has  ever  been  in 
any  Christian  nation.  Over  and  above  those  that 
wen  scattered  in  the  country  and  took  their  turn, 
then  wen  not  fewer  than  2^4,000  stationed  perma- 
nently at  Jerusalem,  and  12,000  at  Jericho  (Gemar. 
HIeroa.  TnanUh^  fol.  67,  In  Carpsov.  App.  Crit.  p. 
100).  It  was  a  Jewish  tradition  that  it  had  never 
IfUlen  to  the  lot  of  any  priest  to  oflfer  ineense  twice 
(Ugolini,  zii.  18).  Oriental  statUtics  are,  how- 
ever, always  open  to  some  sttsp'7ion,  th'^ie  of  the 
Talmud  not  kisst  so;  and  therv  %  probably,  mon 

a  Thb  diminution  may  have  been  caused  partly  hj 
fia  skUfhMr  of  the  priesti  who  aeoompanled  RophnI 
■Ii  f1iir«lias  (Ps.  Iszvlll  14),  partly  by  the 
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truth  in  the  eompntation  of  Josephu<,  who 
mates  the  total  numbv  of  the  four  houses  of  tin 
priesthood,  referring  apparently  to  Ear.  ii.  86,  at 
abont  90,000  (e.  Apion.  U.  7).  Another  in<Uca 
tion  of  number  is  fornid  in  the  fket  that  a  ^  great 
multitude'*  could  attach  themselves  to  the  "sect 
of  the  Kazarenes**  (Acta  vi.  7),  and  so  have  cut 
themselves  off,  sooner  or  later,  from  the  Temple 
services,  without  any  perceptible  eflhet  upon  its 
ritual.  It  wsa  almost  hieritable  that  the  great 
mass  of  the  order,  under  such  circumstancea, 
should  sink  in  character  and  reputation.  Poor 
and  ignorant,  despised  and  oppressed  by  the  more 
poweribl  members  of  their  own  body,  often  robbed 
of  their  scanty  maintenance  by  the  rapacity  of  tha 
high-priests,  they  must  hare  been  to  Pahetina 
wbnt  the  clergy  of  a  later  period  ban  been  to 
Southern  Italy,  a  dead  wdght  on  its  industry  Mid 
strength,  not  compensating  for  their  nnproductin 
lives  by  any  serrioes  rendned  to  the  higher  inter- 
ests of  the  people.  Hie  Rabbinic  classiflcation  of 
the  priesthood,  though  belonging  to  a  somewhat 
later  date,  reflects  the  contempt  into  which  the 
order  had  fallen.  There  were  —  (1 )  the  heads  of 
the  twenty-four  courses,  known  sometimes  aa 
^X;fpc7f ;  (9)  the  large  number  of  reputable  offi- 
ciating but  inferior  priests;  (3)  the  ptebeii^  or  (to 
use  the  extremest  formuk  of  Rabbinic  scorn)  the 
**  priests  of  the  people  of  the  earth,"  ignonnt  and 
unlettered:  (4)  those  that,  through  physical  dis> 
qualifications  or  other  causes,  were  non-effident 
members  of  the  order,  thoqgh  entitled  to  reoeln 
their  tithes  (Ugolini,  xU.  18;  Jost,  Jvdtnihwn^  L 
156). 

Hittofy.  —  The  new  priesthood  did  not  establish 
itself  without  a  struggle.  The  rebellion  of  Korah, 
at  the  head  of  a  portion  of  the  Lerites  as  repre 
sentatives  of  the  first-bom,  with  Dathan  and  Abi- 
ram  as  leaders  if  the  tribe  of  the  first-bom  sou 
of  Jacob  (Num.  xvi.  1),  showed  that  some  fooked 
back  to  the  old  patriarehal  order  rather  than  Ibr- 
ward  to  the  new,  and  it  needed  the  witness  ol 
»Aan>n*s  rod  that  budded*'  to  teach  the  people 
that  the  latter  had  in  it  a  ritallty  and  strength 
which  had  departed  fh>m  the  former.  It  may  be 
that  the  exclusion  of  all  but  the  sons  of  Aaron 
from  the  serrioe  of  the  Tabernacle  drove  those  who 
would  not  resign  then:  cbim  to  priestly  functions 
of  some  kind  to  the  worship  (possibly  with  a  rival 
tabernacle)  of  Moboh  and  Chijn  (Am.  v.  S5,  96; 
Ex.  xz.  16).  Prominent  as  was  the  part  taken  by 
the  priests  in  the  daily  march  of  the  host  of  Israel 
(Num.  X.  8),  in  the  passage  of  the  Jordan  (Josh, 
iii.  14,  15),  in  the  destruction  of  Jericho  (Josh.  ri. 
18-16),  the  history  of  Micah  shows  that  withbi 
that  century  there  waa  a  Strang  tendency  to  re> 
lapee  into  the  system  of  a  houaeboki  instead  of  an 
hereditary  prie^ood  (Judg.  xvii.).  The  frequent 
invasions  and  conquests  during  the  period  of  the 
Judges  must  ban  InteriLred  (aa  stated  abon)  with 
the  payment  of  tithes,  with  the  maintenance  of 
wonhip,  with  the  obsovance  of  all  festivals,  and 
with  this  the  influence  of  the  priesthood  must  han 
been  kept  in  the  background.  If  the  descend- 
ants of  Aaron,  at  some  unrecorded  crisis  in  tha 
history  J  Israel,  rose,  under  £11,  into  the  oositioD 
of  natiuiial  defeiiden,  it  waa  only  to  sink  in  his 

ft  The  causes  of  this  great  rsduetkm  an  not  statsd, 
but  large  nnmben  must  han  perished  In  the  slsfs 
and  storm  of  Jeruealem  (Lam.  Iv.  16),  aad  bmh^  bbv 
have  pwiMied  nnialnlDg  in  Babylen. 
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10O1  Jntc  tb^  Intratt  depth  of  aaoerdoUl  eonup- 
tioL.  For  •  Uqi*  the  pi«rogaU>'e  of  the  Um  of 
Aaron  was  in  abejtinoe.  The  captuie  of  the  Aifc, 
Uie  removal  of  Ui^  Tabernacle  ftom  Shilob,  threw 
everjrthing  into  conftuion,  and  Samuel,  a  Levite, 
but  not  within  the  priettlj  fiunily  [Samukl],  tac- 
riflcet,  and  "coroee  near"  to  the  Lord:  hia  train- 
1a/  under  Kli,  his  Nazarite  liie,o  his  prophetic 
uthce.  l«iiiK  regarded  apparentJy  as  a  special  con- 
Mfcratiuii  (comp.  August,  e.  Favst.  xU.  33;  De 
Civ.  Ihi^  zvii.  4).  For  the  pricatboodf  as  for  the 
people  generaHy,  the  time  of  Samud  must  have 
been  one  of  a  great  moral  refonnation,  while  the 
expansion,  if  not  the  foundation,  of  the  Sdiools 
of  the  lYophets,  at  once  gave  to  it  the  support  of 
•n  independent  order,  and  acted  as  a  check  on  its 
eorruptions  and  excesses,  a  peipetual  safeguard 
against  the  development  from  it  of  any  Eg^itian 
or  Brahminic  caste-system  (Ewald,  Gttch.  Jmr.  ii. 
185),  standing  to  it  in  much  the  same  relation  as 
the  monastic  and  mendicant  orders  stood,  each  in 
its  turn,  to  the  secular  clergy  of  the  Christian 
Church.  Though  Shilob  had  become  a  deserted - 
sanctuary,  Nob  (1  Sam.  xxi.  1)  was  made  for  a 
tinie  the  centre  of  national  worship,  and  the  sym- 
bolic ritual  of  brael  was  thus  kept  from  being  for- 
gotten. The  reverence  which  the  people  feel  for 
them,  and  which  compels  Saul  to  have  recourM  to 
one  of  alien  bk>od  (Do^  the  KdondU)  to  carry 
bis  murderous  counsel  into  act,  shows  that  there 
must  have  been  a  great  step  upwards  since  the 
time  when  the  sons  of  £Ii  <*  made  men  to  abhor 
the  offerings  of  the  Ijord*'  (1  Sam.  xxii.  17,  18) 
The  reign  of  Saul  was,  however,  a  tame  of  suffer- 
ing for  them.  He  had  manifested  a  dispositk>n  to 
usurp  the  priest^s  oflSce  (1  Sam.  xUi.  9).  The 
massacre  of  the  priests  at  Nob  showed  how  inse- 
ure  their  lives  were  against  any  unguarded  or 
«vage  unpulse.^  They  could  but  wait  in  silence 
fior  the  coming  of  a  dell\'erer  in  David.  One  at 
least  among  them  shared  his  exile,  and,  so  for  as 
it  was  potaible,  lived  in  bis  priestly  character,  per- 
forming priestly  acts,  among  the  wiU  company  of 
AduUani  (I  Sam.  xxiil.  6,  9).  Others  probably 
aere  sheltered  by  their  remoteness,  or  ibund  shel- 
ter in  Hebron  as  the  largest  and  strongest  of  the 
priestly  cities.  When  the  death  of  Said  set  them 
Yee  they  came  in  large  nnmbeis  to  the  camp  of 
3avid,  prepared  apparently  not  only  to  testify  their 
allegiance,  but  also  to  support  him,  armed  for  bat- 
tle, against  aU  ri^-aU  (1  Chr.  xiL  87).  They  were 
summoned  from  their  cities  to  the  great  restora- 
tk>n  of  the  worship  of  Israel,  when  the  Ark  was 
hfougnt  up  to  the  new  capital  of  the  kingdom  (1 
Chr.  IV.  4).     For  a  time,  however  (another  proof 

a  Another  remaritable  Inslaooe  of  the  connection 
btlwisu  the  Naaurfte  vow,  when  exfended  over  the 
wlide  Ufo,  and  a  Ufeoigtoal,  qoasl-priestty  ehanolsr. 
Is  found  In  tbe  histoiy  of  tbe  Bccbabltos.  Tbey*  or 
otben  like  them,  ai«  named  by  Amos  (U.  11)  as  hav- 
Ing  a  vocation  like  that  of  the  prophets.  They  are 
received  by  Jersmiah  into  the  house  of  the  Lord,  into 
the  chamber  oC  a  prophet-priest  (Jar.  xxxv.  4).  The 
iolemn  blessing  which  the  prophet  ptonoaness  (xxxv. 
19)  goes  beyond  the  mere  perpetuation  of  tbe  nsme. 

Ibe  term  he  uses,  ''  to  stand  before  me "    (*1Q  * 

^^\  Is  one  of  special  rfgnMcanoe.    It  Is  need 

Hi^luUlcally  of  ministerial  ftinrtions,  like  those  of 
fte  prophet  (1  K.  xvll.  1,  xvlU.  16 ;  Jer.  xv.  19),  or 
fte  priest  (Dent.  x.  8,  xvlil.  fr-7 ;  Jodg.  xx.  28).    The 


of  the  strsoge  eooftision  into  wliid  tko 
Ufo  of  the  pMple  had  foflcn),  the  Aik  was  not  tko 
chief  centre  of  worship;  and  while  the  newer  ili- 
ual  of  pealms  and  minstrelsy  gathered  round  it 
under  the  ministration  of  the  Levitea,  beaded  by 
Benaiah  and  Jahaaiel  as  priests  (1  Chr.  i-ri.  5,  6), 
the  older  order  of  sacrifices  was  carried  ob  by  tlw 
priests  in  the  Tabernacle  on  the  higfa-plsee  at  Gib- 
eon  (1  Chr.  xri.  37-89,  xxi.  29;  2  Chr.  L  8).  W« 
cannot  wonder  that  first  Da\id  and  then  Sokam 
shottU  have  sought  to  guard  against  the  erUs  inei- 
dental  to  this  separation  of  the  two  ordan,  and  to 
unite  in  one  great  Temple  priests  and  Levftea,  tht 
symbolic  worship  of  sacrifice  and  the  apritnal 
offering  of  praise. 

The  reigns  of  these  two  kings  were  natmally 
the  culminating  period  of  the  gl^  of  the  Jewish 
priesthood.  They  had  a  king  whose  heart  was 
with  them,  and  who  Joined  in  thdr  serrlees  dreaaed 
as  they  were  (1  Chr.  xv.  27),  while  he  yet  sempo- 
k>usly  abstained  from  all  interforenee  with  tlwir 
Amctions.  Tbe  name  which  they  bore  wasaeoepted 
(whatever  expbnation  may  be  given  of  the  foci)  aa 
the  highest  title  of  honor  that  could  be  borne  by 
the  king's  sons  (2  Sam.  viii.  18,  mip*^),  Ibey 
occupied  high  pUoes  in  the  king's  council  (1  K.  iv. 
2,  4),  and  might  even  take  their  plaeea,  as  in  tbe 
case  of  Benaiah,  at  the  head  of  his  armies  (1  Chr. 
xii.  27,  zxvii.  5),  or  be  reeogniaed,  as  Zabod  tht 
son  of  Nathan  was,  as  tbe  ««  king's  friends,'*  tbe 
keepers  of  the  king's  conscience  (1  K.  iv.  6;  £waU, 
Getch.  iu.  834). 

The  positk>n  of  the  priests  mider  tbe  monnreby 
of  Judab  deserves  a  eloeer  examinatioo  than  H  baa 
yet  received.  The  system  which  has  been  deeeribed 
altoi-e  gave  them  for  every  week  of  serrioe  in  tbe 
Temple  twenty-thret  weeks  in  which  they  bad  no 
appointed  work.  Was  it  intended  that  tbey  sboold 
be  kite  during  this  period?  Were  they  actually 
idle?  They  bed  no  territorial  posseaioaa  to  colti- 
vate.  The  cities  assigned  to  them  and  to  tbe  Le- 
rites  gave  but  scanty  pastonge  to  tbenr  floeka.  To 
what  employment  cooki  they  turn  ?  (1.)  The  wan 
devout  and  thoughtful  found,  probably,  iu  tbe  acbooli 
of  the  prophets  that  which  satisfied  them.  Tbe  bia- 
tory  of  the  Jews  presents  numerous  instances  of 
the  unk>n  of  the  two  offices.  [Comp.  LBvrm.] 
lliey  became  teaching-prieats  (2  Chr.  xv.  3),  atn- 
denta,  and  interpreters  of  tbe  Divine  Law.  Ymm. 
mch  as  these,  men  might  be  choeen  by  tbe  toon 
seakxis  kings  to  Instniet  tbe  people  (2  Cbr.  x:viL 
8),  or  to  administfT  Justice  (2  Chr.  xix.  8).  (9.) 
Some,  perhaps,  as  stated  above,  aerved  in  tbe  kii^s 
army.  We  have  no  ground  ibr  tianafciiing  oar 
modern  coneeptiona  <?  tbe  peaeefulneas  of   the 


Tugom  of  JonaUian  aooordlngly  gives  this  meaning 
to  it  here.  Strangely  enough,  we  have  la  the  history 
of  the  death  of  JamM  the  Jnst  (Hegeslpp.  in  Boa. 
H.  B.  tt.  28)  an  Indication  of  the  fUflUment  of  etas 
blessing  in  this  sense.  Among  the  priests  wlio  are 
present,  thers  Is  one  "  belonging  to  tlM  leiiliaWHi  ef 
whom  Jeremiah  had  spoken.**  The  SBsnttoa  of  tiw 
hooee  of  Eeebsb  among  tbe  **  IkoiUles  of  tlie  ssribsa.** 
In  1  Chr.  it.  66,  pototii  to  looiethlng  of  the  same  na- 
ture. The  title  prefixed  In  the  LXX.  and  Twig,  ts 
Pa.  Ixxi.  connects  It  with  the  "sons  of  Jonadab,  tiw 
first  that  went  Into  oaptlrity."  Angnstlne  talus  IMs 
BS  the  starting-pntot  for  his  tnterprstattoa  {E»mr.  ta 
tmlm  Ixx.) 

6  It  Is  to  be  nottoed  that  whUe  the  Beb. 
86  as  the  number  of  priests  slato,  the  LXX. 
it  to  806,  Josephw  (AiU.  v1. 12,  6)  tr  »(. 
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prisBtljr  *ife  to  tbt  remote  pasft  of  the  Jewuh  {leo- 
ple.     Priests,  as  we  have  leen,  were  with  David  at 
Hebron  aa  men  of  war.    They  were  the  trumpeters 
of  Abijah's  amiy  (8  Chr.  xiii   12).     The   IVinple 
itNdf  was  a  great  armory  (2  Chr.  xxiii.  9).     The 
heroic  etruggles  of  the  Maccabees  were  sustained 
ehiefly  by  their  kindred  of  the  same  family  (2  Mace, 
tiii.  1).     (3.)  A  few  chosen  ones  might  enter  more 
deeply   into  the  divine  life,  and  so    receive,    Uke 
Zeeharialif  Jeremiah,  Elzekiel,  a  special  call  to  the 
office  of  a  prophet     (4.)  We  can  hardly  escape  the 
eoncliuion  that  many  did  their  work  in  the  Temple 
of  Jehovah  with  a  divided  sllegiance,  and  acted  at 
>ther  times  as  priests  of  the  hif^h-phces  (Ewald, 
Guch.  iii.  704).     Not  only  do  we  read  of  no  pro- 
tests ftjpainst  the  sins  of  the  idolatrous  kings,  except 
from  prophets  who  stood  forth,  alone  and  unsup- 
ported, to  hear  their  witness,  but  the  priests  them- 
sdves  were  sharers  in  the  worship  of  Baal  (Jer.  ii. 
8),  of  the  sun  and  moon,  and  of  the  host  of  heaven 
(Jer.  viii.  1,  2).     In  tlie  very  Temple  itself  they 
"mhiistered  before  their  idols  **  (Kz.  xliv.  12),  and 
aOowed  others,  v  uncircuraciaed  in  heart,  and  uncir- 
eamcised  in  flesh,**  to  join  them  {iOid.  7).     They 
ate  of  unclean  things  and  polluted  the  Sabbaths. 
There  could  l«  no  other  result  of  this  departure 
from  the  true  idea  of  the  priesthood  than  a  general 
degradation.     Those  who  ceased  to  be  true  shep- 
herds of  the  people  found  nothing  in  their  ritual  to 
sustain  or  elevate  them.     'Iliey  became  as  sensual, 
covetous,  tyrannical,  as  ever  the  clergy  of  the  Chris- 
tian Church  became  in  its  darkest  periods;  conspic- 
uous as  drunkards  and  adulterers  (Is.  xxviii.  7,  8, 
Iri.  10-12).     The  prophetic  order,  instead  of  acting 
■s  a  check,  became  sharers  in  their  corruption  "(Jer. 
V.  31;  Lam.  iv.  13;  Zeph.  iii.  4).     For  the  most 
part  the  few  efforts  after  better  things  are  not  the 
result  of  a  spontaneous  reformation,  btit  of  conform- 
ity to  the  wishes  of  a  reforming  king.     In  the  one 
instance  in  which  they  do  act  spontaneously  —  their 
resistance  to  the  usurpation  of  the  priest's  func- 
^ons  by  Uzziah  —  their  protest,  however  right  in 
tsdf,  was  yet  only  too  compatible  with  a  wrong  use 
)f  tlie  office  which  they  claimed  as  belonging  exclu- 
sively to  themselves  (2  Chr.  xxvi.  17).     The  disci- 
pline of  the  Captivity,  however,  was  not  without  its 
fhiits.    A  large  proportion  of  the  priests  had  either 
perished  or  were  content  to  remain  in  the  land  of 
their  exile;  but  those  who  did  return  were  active  in 
the  work  of  restonition.    Under  lilzra  they  submit- 
ted to  the  stem  duty  of  repudiating  their  heathen 
wives  (ICz.  X.  18,  19).     'lliey  took  part  —  though 
here  the  I>evites  were  the  more  prominent  —  in  the 
instruction  of  the  people  (Ez.  iii.  2;  Neh.  viii.  9- 
13).     The  root-evils,    howe^'er,   soon   reappeared. 
The  wurk  of  the  priesthood  was  made  the  instru- 
ment of  eovetousness.     The  priests  of  the  time  of 
Malaclii  required  payment  for  every  ministerial  act, 
and  would  not  even  **  shut  the  doors  '*  or  '*  kindle 
fire**  for  nought  (Mai.  i.  10).     They  "corrupted 
iie  covenant  of  Levi**  (Mai.  ii.  8).     The  idea  of 
the  priest  as  the  angel,  the  messenger,  of  the  Lord 
of  Hosts,  was  forgotten  (Mai.  ii.  7;  comp.  Ecci.  s. 
8).     The  inevitable  result  was  that  they  again  lost 
ihoir  influence.   They  became  "  base  and  contempt- 
'ble  before  all  the  people  *'  (Mai.  ii.  9).     The  nfflce 
if  the  scribe  roee  in  repute  as  that  of  the  priest  de- 

•  A  real  sabmlsston  Is  hardly  concealed  by  the  nar- 
•tive  of  ths  Jewish  hisu»rian.  The  account  Ok  the 
0Kf  Xftodwetd  on  the  mind  of  the  MacedoDlan  king 
%   Ills  sotonn  procMsion  of  orlasta  In  their  Uaan 
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ciiued  (Jost,  Jwlenth.  i.  37,  148).  The  sects  thirf 
multiplied  during  the  Isst  three  oentnries  of  ^s 
national  lifb  of  Judaism  were  proofii  that  the  estab- 
lished order  had  failed  to  do  its  work  in  maintain- 
ing the  religious  life  of  the  peoplt^.  No  great 
dianges  affected  the  outward  position  of  the  priests 
under  the  Persian  government.  When  that  mon- 
archy fell  before  the  power  of  Alexander,  they  were 
ready  enough  to  transfer  their  allegiance.**  Both 
the  Persian  government  and  Alexander  had,  how- 
ever, respected  the  religion  of  their  subjects;  and 
the  former  had  conibrred  on  the  priects  immunities 
from  taxation  (Ez.  vi.  8,  9,  vii.  24;  Joseph.  Ant. 
xi.  8).  The  degree  to  which  this  recognition  wai 
carried  by  the  immediate  successors  of  Alexander 
is  shown  by  the  work  of  restoration  accomplished 
by  Simon  the  son  of  Onias  (Roclus.  L  12-20);  and 
the  position  which  they  thus  occupied  in  the  eyes 
of  the  people,  not  less  Uian  the  devotion  with  which 
his  zeal  Inspired  them,  prepared  them  donbtless  for 
the  great  stniggle  which  was  coming,  and  in  which, 
under  the  priestly  Maccabees,  they  were  the  chief 
defenders  of  their  country's  freedom.  Some,  in- 
deed, at  tliat  crisis,  were  found  among  the  apostates. 
Under  the  guidance  of  Jason  (the  heathenized  form 
of  Joshua)  they  forsook  the  customs  of  their  fathers; 
and  they  who,  as  priests,  were  to  be  patterns  of  a 
self-respecting  purity,  left  their  work  in  the  Temple 
to  run  naked  in  the  circus  which  the  Syrian  king 
had  opened  in  Jenisalem  (2  Mace.  iv.  18,  14). 
Some,  at  an  earlier  period,  had  joined  the  schismatio 
Onias  in  establishing  a  rival  worship  (Joseph.  AnL 
xii.  3,  §  4).  The  minority,  however,  were  truo- 
hearted;  and  the  Maocab^n  struggle  which  left 
the  government  of  the  country  in  the  hands  of  their 
own  order,  and,  until  the  Roman  conquest,  with  a 
certain  measure  of  independence,  must  have  given 
to  tlie  higher  members  of  the  order  a  position  of 
security  and  influence.  The  martyr-spirit  showed 
itself  again  in  the  calmness  with  which  they  carriMi 
on  the  ministrations  in  the  Temple,  when  .lerusa 
lem  was  besieged  by  Pompey,  till  they  were  slain 
even  hi  the  act  of  sacrificing  (Jos.  Ant.  xiv.  4,  §  3; 
B.  J.  i.  7,  §  5).  The  reign  of  Herod,  on  the  other 
hand,  in  which  the  high-priesthood  was  kept  in 
al>eyance,  or  transferred  from  one  to  another  at  the 
will  of  one  who  was  an  alien  by  birth  and  half  a 
heathen  in  character,  mtist  have  tended  to  deprbsi 
them. 

It  will  be  interesting  to  bring  together  the  few 
facts  that  indicate  their  position  in  the  N.  T.  pe- 
riod of  their  history.  The  division  into  four-«nd- 
twenty  courses  is  still  maintained  (Luke  i.  6,* 
Jo!«e|)h.  17^  1),  and  the  heads  of  these  courses,  to- 
gether with  those  who  have  held  the  high-priest- 
hood (the  office  no  longer  lasting  for  life),  are 
'•  chief  priests  *'  (iipxi*pus)  by  courtesy  (Carpssov. 
App.  Oit.  p.  102),  and  take  their  place  in  the 
Sanhedrim.  The  number  scattered  throughout 
Palestine  was,  as  has  been  stated,  very  large.  Of 
these  the  greater  number  were  poor  and  ignorant, 
despised  by  the  more  powerful  meral>er8  of  their 
own  order,  not  gaining  the  respect  or  affection  ol 
the  people.  The  picture  of  eowaidly  selfishness  in 
the  priest  of  the  parable  of  Luke  r.  31.  can  hardly 
be  thought  oC  as  other  than  a  representative  one, 
indicating  the  estimate  commonly  and  truly  formed 

rphodfl  (Josepk  Ant,  zL  8)  stands  probably  on  tts 
same  footing  as  LIvy's  soeonnt  of  the  retreat  sT  Fsv 
ssna  from  the  walls  of  anoooQUBrid  Bnisii 
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of  the  chanu*t6r  of  the  daw.  The  prieiitly  order, 
like  the  nation,  was  divided  between  oontending 
lectf.  The  influence  of  Hjrcanu>f  himaelf  in  the 
Utter  part  of  hia  life  a  Sadduoee  (Joaeph.  Ant.  xiiL 
10,  §  6),  had  i>robably  made  the  tenetk  of  that 
party  popular  among;  the  wealthier  and  more  pow- 
erful membera,  and  the  chief  priests  of  the  Gocpeb 
and  the  Acts,  the  whole  hpxttp^ruchv  y4vos  (Acta 
iv.  1,  6,  y.  17),  were  apparently  consistent  Saddn- 
eees,  sometimes  combining  with  the  Pharisees  in 
the  Sanhedrim,  sometimes  thwarted  by  them,  per- 
Meutlng  the  followers  of  Jesui  beeanse  they  preached 
the  resorreetion  of  the  dead.  The  great  multitude 
(i^X^*)*  ^°  ^  oMiet  hand,  who  rseeived  that  tes- 
timony o  (Acts  vi.  7)  must  have  been  free  from,  or 
■ust  have  overcome  Saddnoean  pr^udioes.  It  was 
not  strange  that  those  who  did  not  welcome  the 
truth  which  would  hai-e  raised  them  to  a  higher 
life,  should  sink  lower  and  lower  into  an  ignoraiit 
and  ferocious  fanaticism.  Few  stranger  contrasts 
meet  us  in  the  history  of  religion  than,  that  pre- 
sented in  the  liie  of  the  priesthood  lu  the  laat  half- 
oentury  of  the  Temple,  now  going  through  the  sol* 
emn  sacrificial  rittt,  and  joining  in  the  noblest 
hymns,  now  raising  a  fierce  clamor  at  anything 
which  seemed  to  them  a  profimatiou  of  the  sanctu- 
ary, and  rushing  to  dash  out  the  brains  of  the  bold 
or  incautious  intruder,^  or  of  one  of  their  own  order 
who  might  enter  while  under  some  ceremonial  de- 
filement, or  with  a  half-humorous  cruelty  setting 
fire  to  the  ckthea  of  the  Levites  who  woe  found 
sleeping  when  they  ought  to  have  been  watching 
at  their  posts  (Ughtfoot,  TempU  Servicej  e.  1). 
The  rivalry  which  led  the  Levites  to  claim  privi- 
leges which  had  hitherto  belonged  to  the  priests 
hM  been  ah«ady  noticed.  [Lkvitks.]  In  the 
scenes  of  the  last  tragedy  of  Jewish  history  the  or^ 
der  passes  away,  without  honor,  *«  dying  as  a  fool 
dieth.'*  The  high-priesthood  is  given  to  the  low- 
est and  vilest  of  the  adherents  of  the  frenzied  Zeal- 
ots (Jo«q)h.  B.  J,  iv.  3,  §  6).  Other  priests  ap- 
pear as  deserting  to  the  enemy  (/ImL  vi.  6,  §  1). 
It  is  from  a  priest  that  Titus  receives  the  lamps, 
and  gems,  and  costly  raiment  of  the  sanctuary 
{/bid.  vi.  8,  §  3).  Priests  report  to  their  conquer- 
ors the  terrible  utterance  "  Let  us  depart,"  on  the 
last  Pentecost  ever  celebrated  in  the  Temple  {/bid. 
vi.  5.  §  3).  It  is  a  priest  who  fills  up  the  degrada- 
tion of  his  order  by  dwelling  on  the  fiill  of  his  coun- 
try with  a  cold-blooded  satisfaction,  and  finding  in 
Titus  the  fulfillment  of  Uie  Messianic  prophecies  of 
the  O.  r.  {/biti.  vi.  6,  §  4).  The  destruction  of 
Jerusalem  deprived  the  order  at  one  blow  of  all  but 
an  honorary  distinction.  Their  occupation  was 
gone.  Many  families  must  have  altogether  lost 
their  genealogies.  Those  who  still  prided  them- 
•olves  on  tlieir  descent,  were  no  longer  safe  against 
the  claims  of  pretenders.  The  Jealousies  of  the  let- 
tmtd  class,  which  had  been  kept  mider  some  re- 
straint as  long  as  the  Temple  stood,  now  had  ftill 
play,  and  the  influence  of  the  Rabbis  hicreased  with 


a  It  dasbrves  notice  that  from  these  lurieses  maj 
save  come  the  statements  as  to  what  paMed  within 
the  Temple  at  the  time  of  the  Ontclflxlon  (Matt,  xxvil. 
t),  and  that  theno  flu*ts  may  have  had  some  iafloeoce 
1  determining  their  belief.  They,  at  any  rate,  would 
le  brought  Into  frequent  contact  with  the  teachers  who 
WBttnued  daily  In  the  Temple  and  taught  in  Solo* 
Wm\i  poroh  (.Vets  v.  12). 

k  It  belonged  (o  the  prients  to  act  as  sentlnelB  over 
%»  Bely  PlMe,  as  to  the  Lsvltes  to  guard  the  wider 
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the  fidl  of  the  priesthood.  Their  position  in 
seval  and  modem  Judaism  has  never  risen  whom 
that  of  complimentary  recognition.  Tboee  wht 
claim  to  Cake  their  place  among  the  eons  of  Aaron 
are  entitled  to  receive  the  redemption  money  of  the 
first-bom,  to  take  the  Law  from  its  chest,  to  pto> 
nounoe  the  benediction  in  the  synagogues  (UeolinL 
xiL  48). 

The  buiguage  of  the  N.  T.  writers  fa  relation  It 
the  priesthood  ought  not  to  be  passed  over.  Thoy 
recognize  in  Christ,  the  first-born,  the  king,  the 
Anointed,  the  representatlTe  of  the  true  primeval 
priesthood  slier  the  order  of  Melchizedek  (Heb.  vii., 
viii.),  from  which  that  of  Aaron,  however  neeessarj 
for  the  time,  is  now  seen  to  have  been  a  deflection. 
But  there  is  no  trace  of  an  order  in  the  new  (Suis- 
ttan  society,  bearing  the  name,  and  esercisiiig 
functions  like  those  of  the  priests  of  the  older  Oov^ 
enant.  The  Synagogue  and  not  the  Temple  ftir- 
nishee  the  pattern  for  the  oiganization  of  the 
Church.  The  idea  which  pervades  the  teaching  of 
the  Epistles  is  that  of  an  universal  priesthood.  AU 
true  believers  are  made  khigs  and  priests  (Rev.  L 
6;  1  Pet  il.  0),  otftr  spiritual  sacrifices  (Rom.  lii. 
1),  may  draw  nerrr,  may  enter  into  the  holieet 
(Heb.  z.  10-82)  as  having  received  a  true  priestly 
consecration.  They  too  have  been  washed  and 
sprinkled  as  the  sons  of  Aaron  were  (Heb.  x.  23). 
It  was  the  thought  of  a  suoceeduig  age  that  the 
old  classification  of  the  high-priest,  priests,  and 
Ijevites  was  reproduced  in  the  bisbope,  priesta, 
and  deacons  of  the  Christian  Chareh.«  The  idea 
which  was  thus  expressed  rested,  it  is  trae,  on  the 
broad  analogy  of  a  threefold  gndation,  and  the 
terms,  (Spriest,"  ** altar,*'  •* sacrifice,**  might  be 
used  without  involving  more  than  a  legitimate  sym- 
bolism, but  they  brought  with  them  the  inevitabk 
danger  of  reproducing  ami  perpetuating  in  the 
history  of  the  Christian  Church  many  of  the  fcci- 
ings  which  belonged  to  Judaism,  and  <»ight  to  hate 
been  left  behind  with  it.  If  the  evil  has  not 
proved  so  fatal  to  the  life  of  Christendom  as  it 
might  have  done,  it  is  because  no  bishop  or  pope, 
however  much  he  might  exaggerate  tlie  harmony  of 
the  two  systems,  has  ever  dreamt  of  making  the 
Christian  priesthood  hereditary.  We  have  perhaps 
reason  to  be  thankAiI  that  two  errors  tend  to  neu- 
tralize each  other,  and  that  the  age  whidi  witnMsed 
the  most  extra\'agant  sacerdotaUsm  was  one  in 
which  the  celibacy  of  the  clency  was  first  exalted, 
then  ui)(ed,  and  at  last  enforced. 

The  account  here  given  has  hetn  based  on  the 
belief  that  the  books  of  the  0.  T.  gi\-e  a  trustworthy 
account  of  the  origin  and  history  of  the  prieethood 
of  Israel.  Those  who  question  their  authority 
have  done  so,  for  the  most  part,  on  the  strength  of 
some  preeonoeived  theory.  Such  a  hierarchy  as 
the  Paitateueh  prescribes,  U  thought  impossiliie  in 
the  earlier  stages  of  national  life,  and  therefore  the 
reigns  of  David  and  Solomon  are  looked  on,  not  as 
the  restoration,  but  as  the  starting-point  of  the 


arsa  of  the  prselncts  of  tiie  Temple  (Ugcllnl, 
1068). 

e  The  hlstovy  of  langoage  prosenti  few 
feets  than  those  conoeeted  with  these  words, 
our  only  equivalent  for  Upcvv,  oomes  to  us  from  Ihs 
won!  which  was  chosen  bsoaoss  It  excluded  the  Mss 
of  a  sacerdotal  eharscter.  M^Mop  has  narrowij  s» 
eaped  a  like  perversion,  occurring,  as  It  doaseonetSBlly 
in  Wyklifb^  version  as  the  branslatkm  of  Afijfwfmm 
(e.  f .  John  xvlil.  16     Hsb.  vtiL  1). 
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(Von  Dohlen,  Die  Genetdj  EiiL.  §  16).  It 
fi  ftDeg^  that  there  could  ha?e  been  no  tribe  like 
that  of  Leii,  for  the  consecration  of  a  whole  tribe 
li  without  a  parallel  in  history  (Vatke,  BibL  TheoL 
I.  p.  222).  Deuteronomy,  assumed  for  once  to  be 
oUer  than  the  three  books  which  precede  it,  repre- 
sents the  titles  of  the  priest  and  LeWto  as  standing 
on  the  same  footing,  and  the  distinction  between 
them  is  therefore  the  work  of  a  later  period 
(Geoige,  Die  dlUren  JUd.  FtsU^  pp.  45,  51 ;  oomp. 
Bahr,  Syinbolik^  b.  il  c.  i.  §  1,  whence  these 
references  are  taken).  It  is  hardly  necessary  here 
to  do  more  than  state  these  theories.     £.  H.  P. 

*  In  addition  to  the  writers  named  in  the  pre- 
ceding article  (Saubert,  Krumbholtz,  etc.  in  Ugo- 
liiii*s  Thetaur.  vols,  xii  and  xiii.,  Michaelis,  Spencer, 
.Uahr,  Ewald,  Saalschiitz,  Jost),  a  few  others  should 
be  mentioned.  Lightfoot,  The  TempU  Service  lu 
ii  itood  in  the  D  lys  of  our  Sttviour^  bond.  1(549,  or 
Worki,  Pitman's  ed.,  vol.  ix.  J.  Braun,  De  Ves- 
Utu  saeeiviotuM  fftinxBOrum  (1630).  J.  Duztorf, 
DitaerL  de  ponUfice  maximo  flebr.  (1685).  A. 
Tholnck,  Ueber  den  Opfe)-^  und  Prietfer-  Beffriff 
im  A.  wid  N".  Test.  (5th  ed.),  appended  to  his 
Dae  AUe  TeA  im  Nenen  TesL  Winer,  Prieiiei'^ 
•n  his  BibL  Realw.  ii.  269-275  (an  eUborate  sum- 
mary both  of  sources  and  results).  Oehler,  Prittt' 
etihwn  im  Altem  Testamenl,  in  llerzog's  Jietil- 
Eneyk,  xii.  174-187;  and  U>id,  art.  Leviien,  viii. 
847  m  Merz,  PrietUr,  in  Zeller's  BibL  Wdrterb. 
u.  979-283.  C.  R.  Kuper,  Dae  PritsterUiun  dee 
A.  Bundes  (Deri.  1865),  matiily  archssobgicul, 
together  with  a  history  of  the  Hebrew  priesthood. 
K.  F.  Kdi,  BibL  ArchOoht/ie,  i.  154-187  (1858). 
.1.  P.  Smitli,  Diaoourees  on  the  Sacrifice  aiid 
Priesthood  of  Chritt  (Lond.  1842).  Stanley.  TAe 
Jewish  Priesthood,  in  his  lectures  on  Jewish  ffis- 
tory,  ii.  448-477  (Amer.  ed. ).  On  the  priesthood 
of  Melehixedek  see  the  literature  under  tliat  name. 
For  the  number  and  situation  of  the  Levitical 
eities,  see  Clark*s  Bible  Ad  is  of  yfaps  and  Plans^ 
p.  37  f.  (i^nd.  18t)8).  The  related  articles  in  the 
Dictionnry  on  Levitks,  Sackifices,  Tabek 
HACLE,  Temple,  and  Vows  may  be  consulted. 

H. 

PRINO£,«  PRINCESS.  The  only  special 
■MS  of  the  word  "  prince  *'  are  —  1.  **  Princes  of 
prorinccs"^  (1  K.  xx.  14),  who  were  probably 
loeal  goremors  or  magistrates,  who  took  refuge  in 
during  the  inrasion  of  fienhadad,  and 
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*  1.     ^n3,    only  In  a  few  plaoee;   eommonly 


2.  *P^3  :  if/x^if,  &  ^lyovnwoti    dust '.    applied    to 
•aeniah  (Dan.  ix.  26). 

8.  ^'^IJ,  properly  "  willing,**  chiefly  In  poet  (Gee. 
p.  868) :  ipx"^ '  P'^M'vp'- 

4.  "n^pSy  from  1fpJ,"priDee,"aaacolntedOne: 
i^XMi' !  pnrineeps :  alio  in  A.  V. "  duke  "  (Josh.  xUL  21). 

5.  K**Q7f.  terba^j.  ftom  S^J,  "raise:"  &pymv, 

flfei6iitvo9i^i»M¥ifia9iKiHi  pnnesps    z»x:  also  ra 
^▼.  "inler,**  '' chief;"  "captain."    This  <roid  av 
OD  the  oohis  of  Slmoii  Maeeabsras  (Qes.  917;. 


6.  y'SD:  ^xny^i^X^'  prwctps:  alM  «eap.| 
•dB,**aadKniler." 

▼.  2*ly  an  s4).    "gnat,**  also  as  a  sabst^eap- 
tste,**  and  used  In  eomposlttoo,  •■  Rab^sris:  Im^i 


their  «  young  men  '*  were  their  attendALta,  wwMir 
puif  pedissequi  (Thenius,  Ewald,  Gesch,  iii.  495V. 
Josephus  says,  vioi  t«v  iiyep6yvy  (Ant.  \iii.  14, 
§  2).  2.  The  '*  princes  "  mentioned  in  Dan.  vi.  1 
(see  Esth.  i.  1)  were  the  predecessors,  either  in  feet 
or  in  place,  of  the  satraps  of  Darius  Hystaspis 
(Her.  ill  89).  U.  W.  P. 

•  The  »« prince  of  Persia,"  »» prince  of  Greda," 
and  "Michael  your  prince"  (Dan.  x.  13,  20,  21, 
xii.  I),  are  apparently  the  patron  or  (ruardixm  an- 
gels of  the  nations  referred  to.  [Angela,  toI.  L 
p.  97.]  See  Rosenm.  and  Hitzig  on  Dan.  x.  18 
the  LXX.,  Deut  xxxii  8;  Kcclus.  xvii.  17;  aoa 
Kisenmenger's  Entdeckies  Judenthum^  i.  803  ff. 

•  PRINCE  OF  DEMONS.   [Demos,  ill} 

•  PRINCE  OF  THE  POWER  OF  THE 
AIR,  Eph.  ii.  2.  [Am,  Amer.  ed.] 

•  PRINCIPALITY.  The  word  translated 
w  principalities  "  in  Jer.  xiii.  18  (A.  V.),  —  "  For 
jovT  principalities  shall  come  down,  even  the  crown 
of  your  glory,"  —  is  understood  by  Gesenius,  Ewald, 
Hitzig,  De  Wette,  and  others,  to  mean  "heads,** 
and  they  render,  *'  from  your  h€»ds  shall  come  down 
the  crown  of  your  glory."  Some,  as  Rosenmiiller 
and  Fiirst,  with  the  margin  of  the  A.  V.  (**  head- 
tires  *'),  talce  the  word  to  denote  an  ornament  worn 
on  the  head  =  crown.  In  2  Maoc.  iv.  27,  **  prin- 
cipality "  is  used  in  reference  to  the  office  of  high- 
priest.  In  several  passages  of  the  N.  T.  the  terms 
&^X<^  1^^  ^|ou(r/ou,  "  principalities  and  powers," 
appear  to  denote  different  orders  of  angels,  good  or 
bad.  See  Eph.  ri.  12,  *'  For  we  wrestle  not  against 
flesh  and  blood,  but  against  principalities,  sgaiiiit 
powers,"  etc.  ((Jomp.  the  art.  Aik,  i.  67  a.)  In 
Col.  ii.  14,  15,  God  (not  Christ,  see  rer.  13)  is 
spolcen  of  as  **  blotting  out  the  handwriting  in  or- 
dinances that  was  against  us,'*  and  talcing  it  out  ci 
the  way,  "  nailing  it  to  the  cross  "  (r^  (rraup^f 
not  his  cross,  A.  Y.);  **and  having  despoiled  (or. 
perhaps,  ** having  disarmed")  principalities  and 
poioers,  he  made  a  show  of  them  ojienly,  triumph- 
ing over  them  in  it "  (or  perhaps.  *•  In  him,"  L  e. 
Christ).  Here,  in  boldly  figurative  language,  the 
image  being  that  of  a  oonqueror  leading  in  triumph 
his  captives  in  war,  is  described  the  victory  o?et 
the  powers  of  evil  won  by  the  death  and  resarree- 
tion  of  Christ.  Compare  John  xii.  31,  32;  Heb. 
ii.  14, 15 ;  1  Cor.  xv.  24-26.     In  other  passages,  as 

8.  ]ln,  part,  of  ]n,  «bear,"  a  poec  wird* 
a«rpaffi)Ci  iwdcrtft :  prinupSy  legwn  eondilor. 

m 

9.  IXQ :  ipx^^'  JP^'^'P*  •'  siso  In  A.  V.  "eaptsin/ 
^  ralm,"  preflxed  to  wurds  of  oflloe,  as  **  ehlsMakst.* 

ete.  rr^B^  :  <pxova«:  ngina, 

10.  tD^pgJ,  ^  ruler,'*  «  eapteln ;  *•  lD'»bttJ,  *•  9ap 
tain,"  <' prince: "  Tpctfrinii :  dux. 

11.  In  plor.  only,  D^On.'^^ :  skin  to  Baoskr 
proMoma,  prinrns :  li4o^  t  iheljfti  (Bsth.  i.  8). 

12.  D^32P:   ipxoyrn:     msigistnuus :     nmmO$ 

«  rnlers." 

18.  D^iJQtl^?^:  wf49Pet§t  IsguHt  only  te  Ps 
IxviU.  81. 

14.  HJ35}-)!r^r7lJ  ^  n^}91'10^, : 

iMMifnu  :  stUnpm :  a  FMslaa  weed. 
b  nSrip  :  xS^iPropinrim 
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BfOu  Ui.  10,  CoL  i.  16,  the  terms  "  principalitiei  *' 
•nd  **  powers  '*  are  applied  to  good  angek,  and  so 
probably  in  Eph.  1.  21,  Col.  ii.  10,  at  least  inclu- 
sively; comp.  1  Pet.  iii.  21.  The  rderence  in  Horn. 
fiiL  38  is  more  doubtful.  Hint  the  terms  Bpivoi^ 
inM>t^n)T«f,  ^x^^f  i^owriai  in  Col  i.  16  (comp. 
Milton's  "  Thrones,  Dominations,  Princedoms,  Vir- 
tues, Powers  ")  denote  different  orders  of  ant^ela  is 
probable,  but  there  is  little  ground  for  speculation 
•bout  their  relative  dignity.  ** Thrones"  may 
naturally  be  taken  as  denoting  the  highest,  and 
Fritzsohe  (on  Rom.  viii.  d8)  observes  that  in  the 
farious  enumerations  ^*  principalities  "  {iLpxai)  al- 
wa3's  precedes  "  powers  "  (/(ova(ai),  from  which 
b;  infov  the  superior  rank  of  the  former.  In  the 
■cooant  ol  the  seven  heavens  given  in  the  Teata- 
wtenlt  i\f  the  Twelve  Patrwrdts^  a  work  of  the 
second  century  (Leri,  c.  3),  the  angels  designated 
M  9u¥dfietf  T&v  wopcfiiSoAi^y,  literally  *<  powers 
flf  the  armies,**  are  placed  in  the  third  heaven,  and 
the  $p6yot  Koi  ilowlaiy  "thrones  and  authorities,** 
iu  the  fourth  or  fjfth  (not  the  sevftithf  as  Meyer 
represents).  In  the  Atcension  of  Jtaiah  <o.  ^ii.), 
translated  by  I^urence  from  the  Kthiopic  (Oxon. 
1819),  an  angel  surpassing  oUiera  in  splendor  is 
represented  as  enthroned  in  each  of  the  first  six 
boEivens,  and  these  angels  are  themselves  called 
•*  thrones.*'  This  part  of  the  work  however  only 
represents  the  notions  of  some  Gnostic  ChrisUan  in 
the  second  half  of  the  third  century  (Dillmann,  in 
Henog's  Reitl-EncykL  xii.  313).  The  passages 
in  respect  to  different  orders  of  angels  cited  from 
the  Kabbinlcal  writings  by  liartolocct  {BUA.  mnf/na 
Rabbin,  i.  267  ff.),  J.  H.  Mains  {Syn»p$U  Tl.tvl. 
Jud.  p.  76  f.),  Kisenmenger  {Entdecktta  Judenth, 
IL  874,  and  Gfrtirer  {./(fhritundert  dea  HeiU,  I  858 
fir.),  throw  no  light  on  the  phraseology  of  PauL 
The  notions  of  the  Christian  Fathers  on  this  subject 
are  set  fbrth  with  great  fuUness  by  Petavius,  Theol. 
Dogm.  vol.  iii.  p.  56  ff.  (Antwerp  edition,  1700). 
[Ajngklh;  Powkk.]  A. 

•  PRINTED,  A.  V.  Job  xix.  23,  should  U 
"  inscribed  "  or  "  marked  down  "  (Noyes).     A. 

PRIS'CA  ^plffKa  [nnciefU] :  Piwa),.2  Tim. 
»?.  19.     [Pkiscilla.] 

PRISCIL'L A  (UpiffKlWa  [dimln.  of  Prisca] : 
x*ri§ciU't)»  To  what  has  been  said  elsewhere  under 
the  head  of  Aquila  the  following  may  be  added. 
The  name  is  Prisca  {Upla-Ka)  in  2  Tim.  iv.  19. 
aiid  (according  to  the  troe  reading)  in  Rom.  xvi. 
8,  and  also  (according  to  some  of  the  bait  MSS.) 
b  1  Cor.  xvi.  19.  Such  variation  in  a  Roman 
Mune  is  by  no  means  unusual.     We  find  that  the 

a  1.  "l^DK  Axamaio  for        D    ,  "a  ehaln,'*  Is 

lasnsd  with  H^^,  and  rendared  a  pxtoon :  oticof  a«- 
f|iMr:  carter. 

a-  t^%  HPlb?,   »d  K-b?,  with    n^S : 

«kof  ^vKoKift  (Jer.  zxxtU.  15). 

8.  npSnD,  from  *J|gn,  »» tarn,**  or  "  twist," 
Bus  stoeks  (Jer.  zx.  2). 

i.  n*ltdD  and  bDT^Q :  ^Aain(:  cnrter  (Oes. 
>.f79).  ' 

i.  "^^^^  :  8tVM«vif ptM^  *  carter. 

f     *^^V^:     ^vfiOK^:    autodia  !    also    jAut. 

•ntir'D:  A.V  ♦'hart." 
V  /  .•    • 
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nam^  of  the  wife  is  placed  before  that  of  tlM 
band  in  Rom.  xvi.  3,  2  Tim.  iv.  19,  and  (i 
to  some  of  the  best  MSS.)  in  Acts  xvilL  96.  H 
is  only  in  Acts  xviii.  2  and  1  Cor.  xvL  19  that 
Aquilahas  unequivocally  the  first  place.  Hence  wa 
should  be  disposed  to  conclude  that  PrisciUa  was 
the  more  energetic  cliaracter  of  the  two;  and  it  is 
particularly  to  be  noticed  that  she  took  part,  not 
only  in  her  husband's  exereise  of  hospitality,  but 
likewise  in  the  theological  instruction  of  Afollos. 
Vet  we  observe  that  tlie  husband  and  tlie  wife  are 
always  mentioned  together.  In  fact  we  may  say 
that  Priscilla  is  the  example  of  what  the  ntanied 
woman  may  do,  for  the  general  service  of  the 
Church,  in  conjunction  wiUi  home  duties,  as 
PiKUBK  is  the  type  of  the  unmarried  servant  of 
the  Church,  or  deaconess.  Such  female  minisfti»- 
tion  was  of  essential  importance  in  the  state  of 
society  in  the  midst  of  which  the  early  Chiistian 
communities  were  formed.  [Draconrss,  Amer. 
ed.]  Hie  remarks  of  Archdeacon  Evans  on  the 
position  of  Timothy  at  Ephesiu  are  very  just:  "  In 
his  dealings  with  the  female  part  of  his  flock, 
which,  in  that  time  and  country,  required  peculiar 
delicacy  and  discretion,  the  counsel  of  the  expe- 
rienced Priscilla  would  be  in^-aluable.  Where,  for 
instance,  could  he  obtain  more  prudent  and  fisith> 
fill  ad\ice  than  hers,  in  the  selection  of  widows  to 
be  placed  upon  the  eleemosynary  list  of  the  Charch, 
and  of  deaconesses  for  the  ministry  ?  *'  (ScripU 
Biog.  ii.  298).  It  seems  more  to  our  purpose  to 
Uy  stress  on  this  than  on  the  theobgical  leamiof; 
of  Priscilla.  Yet  Winer  mentions  a  moDogn|ih 
de  Priscilla,  AquUce  uxorty  tanquam  feminamm  • 
gente  Judtiicd  eruditarum  ^yectmme,  by  G.  G. 
Zeltner  (Altorf,  1709).  J.  S.  H. 

PRISON."  For  imprisonment  as  a  punisli- 
ment,  see  Puktshments.  The  present  article  wiD 
only  treat  of  prisons  as  places  of  oonflneoMvi. 

In  Egypt  it  is  plain  both  that  special  pboes 
were  used  as  prisons,  and  that  they  were  under 
the  custody  of  a  military  officer  (Gen.  xl.  3,  xfii. 
17). 

During  the  wandering  In  the  desert  we  read  on 
two  occasions  of  confinement  "  in  ward  *'  (Lev. 
xxiv.  12;  Num.  xt.  84);  but  as  imprisonment  was 
not  directed  by  the  1  jiw,  so  we  hear  of  none  till 
the  time  of  the  kings,  when  the  prison  appears  as 
an  appendage  to  the  palace,  or  a  special  part  of 
it  (1  K.  xxii.  27).  Later  still  it  is  distinelJ^ 
described  as  being  in  the  king*s  house  (Jer.  xxxii. 
2,  xxxvii.  21;  Neh.  iii.  25).  This  was  the  case 
also  at   Babybn  (2   K.   xxv.  27).     But  prirats 

7.  ^\f  :  anzttstfm :  rawtumovt  (Gea.  1060). 

8.  n^pTT|29  (!>•  hd>  l)f  more  properly  wxlttaB 
Id  one  word :  ivJ^fiXt^t '  npertio  (Oes.  1121). 

9.  nnb  :  hx^pt»§ia. :  eantr;  propsriy  a  towar. 

10.  n^Tp^rrn^^:  oUtaM>AMvo(:  dotmu  ear- 

csn's.     n^J  Is  also  somaClnMS  "  prison  *'  In  A.  ▼.,  sa 
Qen.  xxxix.  SO. 

11.  ib"^^  :  mvWi^SKTv:  wter;  probaldj  ("Iks 
stoeks**  (as  A.  y.)or  sooMsoekinstraBMDtof  < 
ment ;  periutns  nndsestuod  by  LZX.  asa 
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Imnum  mra  •ometimet  used  u  plaoM  of  ooufiiie- 
BMni  (Jer.  xxxviL  15),  probably  much  m  Chaniin 
deacribet  PeniMi  priaont  in  hit  day,  nuoiely,  houses 
kept  by  private  speculators  for  prisoners  to  be 
maintained  there  at  their  own  cost  (  Vvy.  vi.  100). 
Public  prisons  otl)er  tlian  these,  thoui^h  in  u^e  by 
the  Canaan ittsh  ualiouii  (Judg.  xvi.  21  25),  were 
unknown  in  Judasa  previous  to  the  Captivity. 
Under  the  Herods  we  hear  a^ain  of  ro}-al  prisons 
attached  to  the  palace,  or  in  royal  fortresses  (Luke 
Ui.  20;  Acts  xii.  4,  10;  Jot?ph.  Ant.  xviil.  5,  §  2; 
Maehaerus).  By  the  Romans  Antonia  was  used 
as  a  prison  at  Jerusalem  (Acts  xxiii.  10),  and  at 
Cassarea  the  pnetorium  of  Herod  (£6.  36).  The 
Moerdotal  authorities  also  had  a  prison  under  the 
superintendence  of  special  officers,  dffffjL0<pv\tuc9f 
(Acts  V.  ia-23,  viii.  3,  zxri.  10).  The  royal  pris- 
ana  ui  those  days  were  doubtless  niana;red  after 
Uie  Hoinan  fiuhion,  and  chains,  fetters,  and  stocks 
oaed  as  means  of  confinement  (see  Acts  xri.  24,  and 
Job  xiu.  87). 

One  of  the  readiest  plaoes  for  confinement  was  a 
dry  or  partially  dry  weU  or  pit  (sec>  Gen.  xxxvii.  24 
and  Jer.  xxxvlii.  6-11);  but  the  usual  place  ap- 
pears, in  the  time  of  Jeremiah,  and  in  general,  to 
have  been  accessible  to  visitors  (Jer.  xxzvi.  5 :  MatL 
xl.  8,  XXV.  86,  39;  Acta  xxiv.  23).         H.  W.  P. 

•  PRISON-QATE.  [Jkrusalbm,  voL  ii. 
p.  1322.] 

•  PRIZE.     [Games;  Pkicb.] 

PROOH'ORUS  inp6xopos[leaderofndimee 

9r  chorui :  Prochorua] ).  One  of  the  seven  dea- 
cons, being  the  third  on  the  list,  and  named  next 
after  Stephen  and  Philip  (AcU  vi.  5).  No  further 
mention  of  him  is  made  in  the  N.  T.  There  is 
a  tfadition  that  he  was  oontecrated  by  St.  Tcter 
bishop  of  Nioomedia  (Baron,  i.  292).  In  the 
.Magna  Bibiiotheca  Patrwn,  Colon.  Agripp.  1618, 
I.  49-69,  will  be  found  a  &buIous  *'  Historia  i'ro- 
elKMi,  Christi  Discipuli,  de  vita  B.  Joannis  apoa- 
tofi.**  E.  H-a. 

PROCONSUL.  The  Greek  Mvraros,  for 
whieh  this  is  the  true  equivalent,  is  rendered  uni- 
formly u  deputy  **  in  the  A.  V.  of  Acts  xiii.  7,  8, 
12,  xix.  38,  and  the  derived  verb  &r9virarc^in 
Acta  xviii.  12,  is  translated  ''to  be  deputy."  At  the 
division  of  the  Roman  provinces  by  Augustus  in 
tlie  year  b.  c.  27,  into  Senatorial  and  Imperial,  the 
emperor  assigned  to  the  senate  such  portions  of 
territory  as  were  peaceable  and  oould  be  held  with- 
jut  force  of  arms  (Suet.  Oct.  47 ;  Strabo,  xvii.  p. 
340;  Dio  Cass.  llii.  12),  an  arrangement  which  re- 
mained with  frequent  alterations  till  the  3d  century. 
Over  these  senatorial  provinces  the  senate  appointed 
y  k>t  yearij  an  officer,  who  was  called  "  proconsul  ** 
vDio  Ctm,  Uit.  13),  who  exercised  purely  civil  func- 
tions, had  no  power  over  life  and  death,  and  was 
attended  by  one  or  more  legates  (Dio  Cass.  liii. 
14).  He  was  neither  girt  with  the  sword  nor  wore 
the  military  dress  (Dio  Cass.  liii.  13).  The  prov- 
inces were  in  consequence  called  "proconsular." 
With  the  exception  of  Africa  and  Asia,  which  were 
Bisigned  to  men  who  had  passed  the  office  of  oon- 
iul,  the  senatorial  provinces  were  given  to  thoau 
who  had  been  pneton,  and  were  divided  by  kt  eaeh 
ymt  among  those  who  had  held  this  office  five  yean 
praviousty.     Their  term  of  office  was  one  year. 
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^  *Byt|M«y  Is  the  fBoeml  term,  whieh  is  appiiad  also 
e  the  governor  (prm$ts)  of  the  Imperial  peovlaes  of 
^nlB  (Luke  U.  2);  the  Orssk  saoivalent  of  pncmraim 
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Among  the  senatorial  provinces  in  the  first  i 
ment  by  Augustus,  wen  Cyprus,  Achaia,  and 
within  the  Halys  and  Taurus  (Strabo,  xrii.  p.  840) 
The  first  and  hut  of  these  are  alluded  to  in  Acts 
xiii.  7,  8,  12,  xix.  38,  as  under  the  government  of 
proconsuls.  Achaia  became  an  imperial  province 
in  the  second  year  of  llberius,  a.  d  16,  and  was 
governed  by  a  procurator  (Tac.  Ann,  i.  76),  but 
was  restored  to  the  senate  by  CLutdiw  (Suet.  Clftud. 
25),  and  therefore  Gallic,  before  whom  St.  Paul 
was  brought,  is  rightly  termed  "  proconsul "  in 
Acts  xvili.  12.  Cyprus  also,  after  the  battle  of 
Actium,  was  first  made  an  imperial  province  (Di9 
Cass.  liii.  12),  but  five  yean  afterwards  (b.  o.  88) 
it  was  given  to  the  senate,  and  is  reclccMiad  bj 
Strabo  (xvii.  p.  840)  ninth  among  the  provincea  d 
the  people  governed  by  arpar-nyoij  as  Achaia  fa 
the  seventh.  These  orpariyyof,  or  proprators,  hiid 
the  title  of  proconsul.  Cyprus  and  Narboneee 
Gaul  were  given  to  the  senate  in  exchange  for  Dal- 
matia,  and  thus,  says  Dio  Cassius  (liv.  4),  procon- 
suls {ijf9vitaroi)  began  to  be  sent  to  those  nations. 
In  Boeckh*s  Corptu  Imcnptionum,  No.  26.U,  la 
the  following  relating  to  Cyprus :  rj  ir6\ts  KiftiTov 
'loiKioy  K6p1ioy  ^yB^arov  ayvtlas.  This  Quin- 
tus  Julius  Cordus  appears  to  have  been  proconsul 
of  Cyprus  before  the  12th  year  of  Claudius.  He 
is  mentioned  in  the  next  inscription  (No.  2632)  aa 
the  predecessor  of  anoUier  proconsul,  Lucius 
Annius  Bassus.  The  date  of  this  hist  inscripUon 
is  the  12th  year  of  CUudius,  a.  d.  52.  The  name 
of  another  proconsul  of  Cyprus  in  the  time  of 
Claudius  occurs  on  a  copper  coin,  of  which  an  en 
grariiig  is  given  in  voL  i.  p.  524.  A  coin  of 
Ephesus  [see  vol  i.  p.  749]  illustrates  the  usage  of 
the  word  Miwaros  in  Acts  xix.  38. 

W.  A.  W. 

PROCURATOR.  ITie  Greek  ^t^V 
rendered  ''  governor  "  in  the  A.  V..  is  applied  Ui 
the  N.  T.  to  the  officer  who  presided  o^'er  the  im. 
perial  province  of  Judaea.  It  is  used  of  Pontius 
Pilate  (Matt,  xxvil.),  of  Felix  (Acts  xxiii.,  xxiv.}, 
and  of  Festus  (Acts  xxvi.  30).  In  all  these  cases 
the  Vulgate  equivalent  is  /ircesrs.  The  office  of 
procurator  (^c^ioWa)  is  mentioned  in  Luke  iii.  1, 
and  in  this  passage  tbe  rendering  of  the  Vulgata 
is  more  close  (procwante  Ptmtio  Pilato  JudcBom). 
It  is  explain4Hi,  under  the  head  of  Pkoconsul^ 
that  after  the  battle  of  Actium,  b  c.  27,  the  prov- 
inces of  the  Koman  empire  were  divided  by  Augus- 
tus into  two  portions,  giving  some  to  the  senate, 
and  reserving  to  himself  the  rest.  The  imperial 
provinces  were  administered  by  l^ates,  called  Ugati 
AuffUMti  pi-o  pnxlorty  sometimes  with  the  additioo 
of  otmaulnri  potestate^  and  sometimes  Ugati  cci^- 
ndares^  or  Itf/nti  or  comulttrrt  alone,  lliey  wura 
selected  firom  among  men  who  had  been  consub  or 
praetors,  and  sometimes  from  the  inferior  senatirs 
(Dio  Can.  liii.  13,  15).  Their  term  of  office  was 
indefinite,  and  subject  only  to  the  will  of  the  em* 
peror  (Dio  Cass.  liii.  13).  These  officera  were  also 
called  /iftzsftr/es,  a  term  which  in  later  times  was 
applied  indifferently  to  the  governors  both  of  the 
senatorial  and  of  the  imperial  provinces  (Suet. 
Clnvd.  17).  They  were  attended  by  six  lictors, 
used  the  military  dress,  and  wore  the  sword  (Dio 
Caa.  liii.  18).  No  qusestor  eame  into  the  em- 
peror's provinces,  but  the  property  and  revenues  of 

to  strleUy  hrirfow^t  (Jos.  Ant.  zz.  6,  |  2,  8,  §  i{ 
eomp.  zx.  ft,  I  1),  and  his  ollss  Is  ealM  4«ivi 
(Jos.  Ant.  sz.  ft,  1 11. 
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Iftf  imperial  fcreuuiy  were  adminiftered  by  the 
RtiUunaUs^  ProainUoret,  aad  Actort*  of  the  eoi- 
peror,  who  were  choeen  fh>m  among  hU  freed  men, 
or  from  ainoug  the  kiiighta  (Tac.  Utst.  v.  9;  Dio 
CaM.  liii.  15).  Theee  procuraton  were  tent  both 
to  the  in)perial  and  to  the  tenatorial  pruvinces  (Dio 
Caw.  liii.  15<>).  Sometiiaea  a  provuice  was  gov* 
enied  by  a  procmmtor  with  the  fuiictious  of  a 
pTKsee.  'lliia  waa  especially  the  case  with  the 
smaller  proviocea  aiid  the  outlyijig  diitricts  of  a 
larger  province;  and  such  is  the  reUtioii  in  which 
JttdsBa  stood  to  Syria.  After  the  deposition  of 
AreheUu8,Judflsa  was  annexed  to  Syria,  and  the 
Int  procurator  was  Coponius,  who  was  sent  out 
frith  Quirinus  to  take  a  census  of  the  property  of 
the  Jews  and  to  confiscate  that  of  Archeiaus  (Jos. 
AnL  xviii.  1,  §  1).  His  successor  was  Marcus 
Ambivius,  then  Anuius  Kufus,  in  whose  time  the 
emperor  Augustus  died.  Tiberius  sent  Valerius 
Gratus,  who  was  procurator  for  eleven  years,  and 
was  succeeded  by  Pontius  Pilate  (Jos.  Ant.  xviii. 
'i  §  ^)i  ^^o  is  called  by  Josephus  {AnL  xviii.  3, 
S  1)  riytfi^y,  as  be  is  in  the  N.  T.  He  was  sub- 
ject to  tiie  governor  {fntE$e$)  of  Syria,  for  the 
council  of  tlie  Samaritans  denounced  Pikte  to 
Vitellius,  who  sent  him  to  Rome  and  put  one  of 
his  own  friends,  Mtunoellus,  in  his  place  (Jos.  Ant. 
xviii.  4,  §  2).  The  head -quarters  of  the  procumtor 
were  at  (Jaesarea  (.foe.  B.  J.  ii.  9,  §  2;  /Vets  xxiii. 
23),  where  he  had  a  judgment-seat  (Acts  xxv.  6) 
in  the  audience  chamber  (Acts  xxv.  23  ^),  and  was 
assisted  by  a  council  (Acts  xxv.  12)  whom  he  con- 
sulted in  cases  of  difficulty,  the  ats€tsore»  (Suet. 
Gaib.  14),  or  ^tfidyts^  who  are  mentione<l  by 
Josephus  {ti.  J.  ii.  16,  §  1)  as  having  been  con- 
sulted by  CestiuH,  tlie  governor  of  Syria,  wlien  cer- 
tain char<;es  were  made  against  tlorus,  the  pro- 
eorator  of  Judsea.  More  important  cases  were  laid 
before  the  emperor  (Acts  xxv.  12;  comp.  Jos.  Ant. 
xz.  6,  §  2).  Tiie  procurator,  as  the  representative 
of  the  emperor,  had  the  power  of  life  and  death 
over  his  subjects  (Dio  Cass.  liii.  14;  Matt.  xx\4i. 
96),  which  was  denied  to  the  proconsul.  In  the 
K.  T.  we  see  the  procurator  only  in  his  judicial 
capacity.  Thus  Christ  is  brought  before  Pontius 
Pilate  as  a  political  offender  (Matt,  xxvii.  2,  11), 
and  the  accusation  is  heard  by  the  procurator,  who 
is  seated  on  the  judgment-seat  (Matt  xxrii.  19). 
'■'dix  heard  St  Paul's  accusation  and  defense  from 
Jie  judgment-seat  at  Csesarea  (Acts  xxiv.),  which 
«as  in  the  open  air  in  the  great  stadium  (Joe.  S.  J. 
a.  9,  §  2),  and  St  Paul  calls  him  "judge  **  (Acts 
xxiv.  lU),  as  if  this  term  described  his  chief  func- 
tions. 'Fhe  procurator  {tfytiiAv)  is  again  alluded 
lo  in  his  judicial  capacity  in  1  Pet.  ii.  14.  He  was 
attended  by  a  cohort  as  body-guard  (Matt  xxvii. 
87),  and  apparently  went  up  to  Jerusalem  at  the 
time  of  the  high  festivals,  and  there  resided  In  the 
palace  of  Henxi  (Jos.  B.  J  ii.  14,  §  3;  Philo,  De 
Leg.  ad  Caium^  §  37,  ii.  589,  ed  Mang.),  in  which 
was  the  jtrcetoi'ium^  or  "judgment-hall,**  as  it  is 
rendered  in  the  A.  V.  (Matt,  xxvii.  27;  l^Iark  zv. 
16;  comp.  Acts  xxiii.  35).  Sometimes  it  appears 
Jerusalem  was  made  his  winter  quarters  (Joe.  Ant. 
Kvili.  3,  5  1).  The  High-Priest  was  appointed  and 
•amoved  at  the  wil"  of  the  procurator  (Jot.  Ani, 


a  A  enrioos  illustration  of  this  Is  giv«n  by  Tscltus 
lim.  xiii.  1),  whars  ha  deserlbss  the  poisoning  of 
fWDtos  Silanua,  prooonsul  of  Asia,  by  P.  Oeler,  a 
knight  and  Helios,  a  ftasdmaa,  who  had  tb« 
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niiL  9,  §  2).  Of  the  oppresun  and 
practiced  by  one  of  theee  offioers,  Genius  Flani% 
which  resulted  in  open  relielliou,  we  have  an  aeemmt 
m  Josephus  {Ani.  xx.  11,  §  1;  B.J.  ii  14,  §  9). 
'l*he  same  laws  held  lx>th  for  Uie  govemors  <tf  the 
imperial  and  senatorial  provinces,  that  they  oould 
not  raise  a  levy  or  exact  more  than  an  appointed 
sum  of  money  ftom  their  eul^ects,  and  tl^  when 
their  successors  came  they  were  to  return  to  ttome 
within  three  moutha  (Dio  Case.  liii.  15).  For 
further  uiformatiou  see  Walter,  Guek.  det  TSAas. 
Rtchtt.  W.  A.  ^\ 

•  PROPER  is  used  hi  the  A.  V.  iu  Ucb  ai. 
23  (»*  because  they  saw  he  waa  a  proper  child)  fa 
the  sense  of  **  handsome,**  *«  fair  **  (Gr.  4ffTe«er)* 
So  often  ui  Shakespeare.  A. 

PROPHET  (H^?J :  wpo^dmti  prcpktta). 
I.  Thc  Namk.  ->  The  ordinary  Hebrew  woid  fcr 

prophet  ia  nAbi  (^'*?J),  derived  from  the  ntk 

S^  J,  eonueoted  by  Gesenius  with  5^33,  **  to  faiil>- 
ble  forth,**  like  a  fountain.  If  this  etymology  it 
correct,  the  substantive  would  signify  either  a  per- 
son who,  as  it  were,  in^-oluntarily  bursts  firih  with 
spu^tual  utterances  under  the  divine  hifluenee  (cf. 
Ps.  xlv.  1,  "  My  heart  is  buUtUng  up  ol  %  good 
matter**),  or  simply  one  who  poun  fortli  woida. 

'llie  anak)gy  of  the  word  f\t^Z  {ndtaph),  which 
has  the  force  of  "  dropping  **  as  honey,  and  ia  used 
by  Micah  (ii.  6,  11),  t^ekiel  (xxi.  2),  and  Ajmm 
(vii.  16),  in  the  sense  of  prophesying,  points  to  tlie 

last  signification.  The  verb  S^  is  found  only  in 
the  nijthnl  and  hWipnel^  a  peculiarity  which  it 
shares  with  many  other  words  expressive  of  speech 
(cf.  loqui,  fari,  vociferari,  concionari,  ^ry^e^iai, 
as  well  as  ueu^cuofuu  and  vaticinari).  liuusen 
{Gittt  in  d,  ueschtdite^  p- 141)  and  Davidaon  {Jntt. 
Old  Tt$t.  ii.  430)  suppose  nAbi  to  signify  the  man 
to  wham  announccfnents  are  made  by  God,  L  e. 
inspired.  But  it  is  more  in  aooordanoe  with  the 
etymology  and  usage  of  the  word  to  regard  it  aa 
signifying  (actively)  one  who  announcee  or  poiare 
ftrt'Ui  the  declarations  of  (Sod.  The  latter  signili- 
cadon  is  preferred  by  Ewald,  Hiiveniick,  Oehki; 
Hengstenberg,  Uleek,  Lee,  Pusey,  M'Caul,  and  th« 
great  nn^jority  of  BiUical  eritiei. 

Two  other  Hebrew  words  are  used  to  deiignati 

a  prophet,  H^  i,  rvihy  and  TXtJl^  cAoseA,  both 
signifying  one  who  tees.  They  are  rendered  in  the 
A.  V.  by  "  eeer;  **  in  the  LXX.  usually  by  0x4wi^ 
or  6p&¥^  sometimes  by  wpo^/^ir/is  (1  ("hr.  xxri.  9B; 
2  Chr.  xvi.  7,  10).  The  three  words  seem  to  be 
oontrsated  with  each  other  in  1  Chr.  xziz.  29.  •«  Tim 
acts  of  David  the  king,  first  and  hat,  behold  thej 
are  written  in  the  book  of  Samuel  the  seer  (roeA), 
and  in  the  book  of  Nathan  the  prophet  {ndbi),  and 
in  the  book  of  Gad  the  seer  {chotehy  Boik  ia 
a  title  almost  appropriated  to  Samud.  It  b  oolj 
used  ten  Umes,  and  in  seven  of  these  it  ia  applied 
to  Samuel  (1  Sam.  ix.  0,  11,  18,  19:  1  Chr.  is. 
22;  xxvi.  28;  xxix.  29).  On  two  other  oocaaioo- 
it  is  applied  to  Hanani  (9  Chr.  zn.  7,  10).  Onet 
it  is  used  by  Isaiah  (la.  zzz.  10)  with  no  refc 


ears  of  the  Imperial  rerenoss  tai  Asia  (i 
jninripU  in  Asia  impotiti). 

b  Unless  the  iiipMnfptar  (A.  T.**plafee 
was  the  grsat  stadiom  maotioiisd  by  Jess^ 
It.  »,  I  2). 
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lO  Mij  purtioihr  pcnon.  It  wai  topeneded  in 
pnerml  use  by  the  word  n46i\  which  Sunuel  (jiim- 
K^f  entitled  ndbi  ai  well  m  roih,  1  Sam.  Ui.  20; 
8  Chr.  XXXV.  18)  appears  to  have  revived  after  a 
period  of  deraetode  (1  Sam.  ix.  9),  and  to  have  ap- 
plied to  the  prqpheta  organised  by  him.o    The  verb 

HKH,  from  which  it  is  derived,  ia  the  common 

proee  word  eignifying  **  to  aee: "  HTn —  whence 

the  nibitantive  nyfl,  ehosek,  ia  derived  —  ia  more 
poetical     Chateh  ii  rarely  found  except  in   the 

books  of  the  Chronicles,  but  ]1Tn  ia  the  word 
constantly  used  for  the  prophetical  viaion.  It  is 
found  in  the  Pentateuch,  in  Samuel,  in  the  Chron- 
icles, in  Job,  and  in  most  of  the  prophets. 

Whether  there  ia  any  di£forence  in  the  usago  of 
these  three  words,  and,  if  any,  what  that  diflfirence 
ia,  haa  been  much  debated  (see  Witsiua,  MiMcelL 
SaerOf  i.  1,  §  19;  Carpzovius,  Introd.  ad  Libi'og 
Canon.  V,  r.  iii.  1,  §  9;  Winer,  RmU  Wdrterlntdi, 
Bit.  •<  Propheten  " ).  Hiivemick  {EirdeUiiny,  Th.  i. ; 
Abtk.  V.  a.  56)  considers  ndbi  to  express  the  title 
of  those  who  officially  belonged  to  the  prophetic 
order,  while  mih  and  chotdt  denote  those  who 
received  a  prophetical  revelation.  Dr.  Lee  (7n- 
tpiration  of  Holy  Scripture^  p.  643),  agrees  with 
Uavemick  in  his  explanation  of  ndM,  but  he  iden- 
tifiee  I'oih  in  meaning  rather  with  ndbi  than  with 
choxth.  He  further  throws  out  a  suggestion  that 
chouh  is  the  special  designation  of  the  prophet 
attached  to  the  royal  household.  In  2  Sam.  xxiv. 
11,  Gad  is  described  as  **  the  prophet  (ndbi)  Gad, 
David's  seer  (cA(««/j); ''and elsewhere  he  is  called 
"David's  seer  (cAoseA)"  (1  Chr.  xxi.  9),  <'the 
king's  seer  {chozeJty  (9  Chr.  xxix.  25).  '«The 
case  of  Gad,"  Dr.  Lee  thuiks,  ''aflfords  the  clew  to 
the  difficulty,  as  it  clearly  indicates  that  attached 
to  the  royal  establishment  there  was  usually  an  in- 
dividual styled  *  the  king*s  seer,*  who  might  at  the 
same  time  be  a  ndbi."^  The  suggestion  ia  ingenious 
(see,  in  addition  to  places  quoted  above,  1  Chr.  xxv. 
6,  xxix.  29;  2  Chr.  xxix.  30,  xxxv.  16),  but  it  was 
oidy  David  (possibly  alM>  Manass^,  9  Chr.  xxxiii. 
18)  who,  so  &r  as  we  read,  had  this  seer  attached 
to  his  person ;  and  in  any  case  there  is  nothing  in 
the  word  choteh  to  denote  the  relation  of  the 
prophet  to  the  king,  but  only  in  the  connection  in 
which  it  stands  with  the  word  king.  On  Uie  whole 
it  would  seem  that  the  same  persons  are  designated 
by  the  three  words  ndbi^  roih^  and  ehozeh;  the 
last  two  titles  being  derived  from  the  prophets* 
power  of  seeing  the  visions  presented  to  them  by 

a  In  1  aam.  Ix.  9  w  read,  "H«  that  Is  now  oaUad 
a  prophet  {nabi)  was  btforetinM  called  a  »aer  (roeA) ; " 
Item  whence  Dr.  Stanley  {Led  on  Jewish  Church)  has 
ecnoloded  that  roch  was  "  the  oldest  designaiion  of 
the  propheCio  offloe,**  ''superseded  by  nabi  shortly 
after  fieinoel  s  tuue,  when  na6i  Jim  came  into  use  " 
(Leet.  xvUl.,  xix.)*  This  seems  opposed  to  the  fiut 
that  n&bi  is  the  word  commonly  used  in  the  Pentii- 
leueb,  whereas  ro«'A  iotm  not  appear  until  the  days 
sf  Samuel.  The  paemge  In  the  book  of  Samuel  Is 
iloarly  a  parenthetical  insertion,  perhape  made  by  the 
%abi  Nathan  (or  whoever  was  the  original  author  of 
*iM  book  I,  perhaps  added  at  a  later  date,  with  the  view 
oCezpIainmg  how  it  was  that  Samuel  bore  the  title  of 
fcfk  Instead  of  the  now  uaual  appellation  of  nahl. 
lo  the  writer  the  day^  of  Samuel  were  "  befbrptime/' 
wmI  he  explains  thai  in  those  ancient  davi,  that  Is  the 
Hqrs  af  Samuel,  the  word  used  fbr  prophet  was  ro«A, 
lol  «Abi.     Bbt  that  4em  no»  Imply  that  rolA  was 
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(3od,  the  first  from  their  fhnetloa  of  raicalhig 
prochdmuig  God's  truth  to  men.  When  Gregory 
Nax.  (Or,  28)  calls  ICzekiel  6  r&v  /itydXwf 
iir6vrris  «cal  i^fiyrrriis  fivaryoiuVf  he  givea  a  suf- 
ficiently exact  transUtiou  of  the  two  titlea  cAoeeA 
or  roJA,  and  ndbi. 

The  word  Ndbi  ia  uniformly  transUted  in  the 
LXX.  by  wpo^Ti|f ,  and  in  the  A.  V.  by  **  prophet" 
In  classical  Greek  trpo^k^tms  signifies  one  who 
$peaJnfor  another^  specially  ont  who  tpeala  for  a 
ifod  and  so  interprets  hu  will  to  man  (Liddell  h 
Scott,  s.  v.).  Hence  its  essential  meaning  ii  ^*  aa 
inteipreter."  Thus  Apollo  is  a  irpo^^rnis  m  being 
the  interpreter  of  Zeus  (.£ech.  iiutti,  19).  Poeti 
are  the  IVopbett  of  the  Muses,  af  being  their  in- 
terpreters (Flat  Phtadr.  262  D).  I'he  wpopnrm. 
attached  to  heathen  temples  are  so  named  twm 
their  interpreting  the  oracles  delivered  by  the  In- 
spired and  unconscious  fjJanui  (Plat.  Tim,  72  B; 
Herod.  vU.  Ill,  nott,  ed.  H»hr).  We  have  PUto*i 
authority  for  deriving  udyris  from  fuUyofAoi  (^  e.). 
The  use  of  the  word  irpo^^njf  iu  ita  modem 
smse  is  poat-cUssical,  and  is  derived  from  the  LXX. 

From  the  niediseval  use  of  the  word  wpo^irrcfo, 
prophecy  passed  into  the  English  language  in  the 
sense  of  prtdictUm^  and  this  sense  it  has  retained 
as  its  popular  meaning  (see  Kichardson,  s.  t*.).  The 
laiger  tense  of  inierpreUilion  has  not,  however, 
been  lost.  Thus  we  find  in  Bacon,  >*  An  exercise 
commonly  called  prophe^ny^  which  was  this:  that 
the  ministers  within  a  precinct  did  meet  upon  a 
week  day  iu  some  principal  town,  where  there  waa 
some  ancient  grave  minister  that  was  preaident, 
and  an  auditory  admitted  of  gentlemen  or  other 
persons  of  leisure.  Then  every  minister  suooea> 
sively,  b^inning  with  the  youngest,  did  handle  ona 
and  the  same  part  of  Scripture,  spending  severally 
some  quarter  of  an  hour  or  liettes,  and  in  the  whok 
some  two  hours.  And  so  the  exercise  being  begun 
and  concluded  with  prayer,  and  the  preaident  giving 
a  text  for  the  next  meeting,  the  aaaenibly  was  dis- 
solved '*  iPaei/icaiionofthe  Church).  This  mean- 
ing of  the  word  ia  made  further  familiar  to  us  by 
the  title  of  Jeremy  Tayk>r*B  treatise  "  On  Liberty 
of  l^phesying.'*  Kor  was  there  any  risk  of  the 
title  of  a  book  published  in  our  own  da}-s,  **  On  tha 
Prophetical  Office  of  the  Church"  (Oxf.  1838), 
being  misunderstood.  In  fiMst  the  Engliah  word 
prophet,  Uke  the  word  inspiration,  has  always  beeo 
used  in  a  larger  and  in  a  closer  sense.  In  the 
larger  sense  our  Lord  Jesns  Christ  is  a  **  prophet,** 
Moaet  ia  a  **  prophet,**  Mahomet  ia  a  *<  prophet** 
The  expression  means  that  they  proclaimed  and 

the  primitive  word,  and  that  n&bi  first  came  Into  waa 
subsequently  to  Stunuel  (see  Uengsteaberg,  BtUnHgt 
zur  EirtUitung  in*  A.  T.  iii.  836).  Dr.  SCanUiy  lepi*' 
«ents  ehozeh  as  "  another  antique  title."  But  on  na 
suillcient  grounds.  Chozeh  Is  first  found  In  2  Sam 
xxiv.  11 ;  so  that  it  aoes  not  seem  to  have  come  Inse 
use  until  rofh  had  almost  disappeared.  It  is  alio 
found  in  the  books  of  Kings  (2  K.  xvil.  18)  and  Chron- 
icles (freqnentlj),  in  Amos  (vU.  12),  Isaiah  (xxix.  10^ 
Micah  (iii.  7).  and  the  derivatives  of  the  v*rb  ehAz&k 
are  used  by  the  prophets  to  designate  their  risioiis 
down  to  the  Captivity  (ef  Is.  1.  1 :  Dan.  Till.  1 ;  Zeeh. 
xili  4).  The  derivatives  of  r&^hh  are  rarer,  and,  as 
betng  prose  words,  are  chiefly  used  bj  Daniel  (cf.  Ab 
i.  1 ;  Dan.  x.  7)  On  examination  we  find  that  nhbi 
existed  before  and  aftsr  and  alongside  <d  both  rsMb 
and  ehozBhf  but  that  ehoxdk  was 
modem  than  rvMk. 
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puUiabed  •  new  religious  dispaiantioii.  1  a  iini- 
Jar  though  uot  identical  teiiac,  Uie  Cliuruh  ia  said 
to  have  a  »  prophetical/'  i.  e.  aii  expocitorj  aiid 
interpretative  office.  Hut  in  its  cloiiei'  aetise  ihe 
word,  Mccorduig  u)  ua4ge  though  not  ac^iording  to 
etymology,  involves  the  idea  of  foresight.  And 
this  is  and  always  has  been  its  more  usual  accepta- 
tion." The  different  nieanuigs,  or  shades  of  mean- 
ing, in  which  th«  abstract  noun  is  employed  in 
Scripture,  have  been  drawn  out  by  l.ocke  as  fol- 
lows: "l*rophecy  comprehends  three  thfngs:  pre- 
diction; singing  by  the  dictate  of  the  Spirit;  and 
oulerstanding  and  explaining  the  mysterious,  hid- 
den sense  of  Scripture,  by  an  immediate  illuniina- 
tion  and  motion  of  the  Spirit"  (ParnpftrnBe  vf\ 
)ttr.  xii.  note,  p.  121,  Lond.  1742).  It  is  in  virtue 
jf  this  last  signification  ot  the  word,  that  the 
prophets  of  tlie  N.  T.  are  so  called  (1  Cor.  xii.): 
by  virtue  of  the  second,  that  the  sons  of  Asaph,  etc. 
are  said  to  have  "  prophesied  with  a  harp  *'  (1  Chr. 
zzv.  3),  and  Miriam  and  Deborah  are  termed 
*'  prophetesses.*'  That  the  idea  of  potential  if  not 
actual  prediction  enters  intc  the  conception  ex- 
pressed by  the  word  prophecy,  when  Uiat  word  is 
used  to  designate  the  function  of  tiie  Hebrew 
prophets,  seems  to  be  proved  by  the  following  pns- 
si^^es  of  Scripture,  Deut.  xriii.  22:  Jer.  xxviii.  9; 
AcU  u.  dO,  iii.  18,  21;  1  Pet.  h  10;  2  I'et.  i.  10, 
90,  lit.  2.  EtymologicsUy,  however,  it  is  certain 
that  neither  prescien<»  nor  prediction  are  implied 
by  tlie  term  used  in  the  Hebrew,  Greek,  or  English 
lan^  liige. 

11.  Pbofhetical  Oudkr.  —  The  sacerdotal 
order  was  originally  the  instrument  by  which  the 
OMmbers  of  the  Jewish  Theocracy  wcr*  '^ught  and 
goremed  in  things  spiritual.  FeuaC  and  fiist,  sacri- 
fice and  ofTering,  rite  and  ceremony,  constituted  a 
varied  and  ever-recurring  system  of  training  and 
teaching  by  type  and  symbol.  To  the  priests,  too, 
was  intrusted  the  work  of  **  teaching  the  children 
of  Israel  all  the  statutes  which  the  Lord  hath  spoken 
dnto  them  by  the  hand  of  Moses  "  (Lev.  x.  11). 
Teaching  by  act  and  teaching  by  word  were  alike 
their  task.  This  task  they  adequately  fulfilled  for 
some  hundred  or  more  years  after  the  giving  of  the 
Iaw  at  Mount  Sinai.  But  during  the  time  of  the 
Judges,  the  priesthood  sank  into  a  state  of  d^jpen- 
eracy,  and  the  people  were  no  longer  affected  by 
the  acted  lessons  of  the  ceremonial  service.  They 
n*quired  less  enigmatic  warnings  and  exhortations. 
Under  tliese  circumstances  a  new  moral  power  was 
evoked  —  the  Prophetic  Order.  Samuel,  himself  a 
Uvite,  of  the  fiimily  of  Kohath  (1  Chr.  vi.  28),  and 


a  It  seems  to  be  incorrect  to  say  that  the  English 
word  was  "  originally "  used  in  the  wider  sense  of 
"preaohiog,"  and  ttiat  It  became  "limited"  to  the 
msaning  of  "  predicting,"  in  the  seventeenth  oentory, 
In  eonseqnenoe  of  "  an  etymological  mistake  "  (Stanley, 
L^sf.  xiz^zx.).  The  word  entered  into  the  English 
language  In  Its  mnee  of  predicting.  It  could  not  have 
been  otherwise,  for  at  the  time  of  the  formation  of  the 
BngUsh  language,  the  word  irpo^iireta  had.  by  osage, 
tssume-l  popularly  the  meaning  of  prediction.  And 
ire  find  it  ordinarily  employed,  by  early  as  well  as  by 
lato  writers,  in  this  eeuse  (see  Polydore  Virgil,  History 
if  Mmglamf.  iv.  161,  Camden  ed.  1846 ;  Coventry 
Mytterifs^  p.  65,  Shakespeare  Soc.  ed-,  1841,  and 
Richardson,  4.  v.).  It  is  probable  that  the  meaning 
was  ''  Iknited  "  to  •'  prediction  "  as  mueh  and  as  little 
biiftue  the  sevtrnteonth  century  as  It  has  been  since. 

e  Dr.  Stanley  {Le€t.  zvili.)  declares  It  to  be  **  doubt- 
%l  IT  he  was  of  Lsritloal  descent,  and  certain  that  he 
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alicost  oertauily  a  priest,^  was  the 
at  onoe  for  ejecting  a  reform  in  the  saeeviiolal  cider 
(1  Chr.  ix.  22),  aiid  for  givuig  to  the  pnpbeta  % 
position  of  importMiioe  which  they  had  neicr  befiors 
held.  So  important  was  the  work  wrought  by  bim, 
that  he  is  classed  in  Holy  Scripture  with  Moaea 
(Jer.  XV.  1;  Ps.  zciz.  6;  Acts  iii.  24),  Samiie. 
being  the  great  religious  refiDrmer  and  organiaer  of 
the  prophetical  order,  as  Moses  «:bs  the  great  legia- 
Utor  and  founder  of  thd  priestly  rule.  Neverthe- 
less, it  is  not  to  be  luppoeed  that  Samuel  eraatad 
the  prophetic  order  as  a  new  thing  befoe  unknown. 
The  germs  both  of  the  prophetic  and  of  the  rqgai 
order  are  found  in  the  I^w  as  given  to  the  Iiraellcaa 
by  Moses  (Deut.  ziU.  1,  zvuL  SO,  xviL  18),  but 
they  were  not  yet  devdoped,  beeanae  there  was  no* 
yet  the  demand  for  them.  Samuel,  who  ewolTed 
the  one,  himself  saw  the  evolution  of  the  other, 
'llie  title  of  prophet  is  found  before  the  iegisiatioB 
of  Mount  SinaL  When  Abraham  is  eaQed  a 
prophet  (Gen.  zx.  7),  it  is  probably  in  the  aenae  of 
a  friend  of  God,  to  whom  He  makes  known  Hit 
will ;  and  in  the  same  sense  the  name  seems  (o  be 
applied  to  the  patriarchs  in  general  (Ps.  cv.  16)w< 
.Muses  is  more  specifically  a  prophet,  as  beinf^  a 
pnickumer  of  a  new  dispensation,  a  re\-esler  of  iioA'n 
will,  and  in  virtue  of  his  divindy  inspired  soBfOi 
(ICx.  XV.;  Deut.  sxxii.,  zxziii.;  Pk.  xc),  but  Ids 
main  work  was  not  prophetical,  and  he  is  therefiore 
formally  distinguished  from  prophets  (Num.  xii.  Gj 
as  well  as  classed  with  them  (Deut.  xviii.  15,  xxst. 
10).  Aaron  is  the  prophet  of  Moses  (Ex.  vii.  1); 
Miriam  (Ex.  zf.  20)  is  a  prophetess;  and  we  find 
the  prophetic  gift  in  the  eLders  who  "  prophesied  ** 
when  **the  Spirit  of  thA  l.nil  rested  upon  them/* 
and  in  Rklad  and  Medwa,  <rno  "  prophesied  in  the 
camp**  (Num.  zi.  27).  At  the  time  of  the  sedi- 
tion of  Miriam,  the  poasiUe  existence  of  peopliele 
is  recognized  (Num.  zti.  6).  In  the  days  of  the 
Judges  we  find  that  Debf#rah  (Judg.  ir.  4)  b  a 
prophetess;  a  prophet  (Judg.  vi.  8)  rebukes  and 
exhorts  the  Isradites  ^hen  oppressed  by  the  Mid- 
ianites;  and,  in  Samuel's  childhood,  ^*  a  man  of 
God  *'  predicts  to  Eli  the  death  of  his  two  sons, 
and  the  curse  that  was  to  tall  on  his  desoendanto 
(1  Sam.  ii.  27). 

Samud  took  measures  to  make  his  work  of  raa- 
toration  permanent  as  well  as  eflecti\-e  for  the  mo- 
ment. For  this  purpose  he  instituted  Com|«nica, 
or  Colleges  of  Prophets.  One  we  find  in  his  lii^ 
time  at  Kamah  (1  Sam.  xiz.  19,  20);  others  after- 
wards  at  Bethd  (2  K.  ii.  d),  Jericho  (2  K.  VL  h\ 
Gilgal  (2  &.  iv.  38),  and  elsewhere  (2  K.  tL  1). 


was  not  a  prisst.**  If  the  record  of  1  Chr.  ▼!.  38  is 
correct,  it  Is  certain  that  he  was  a  Levite  by  desoent 
though  an  Kphrathlte  by  habitation  (1  Sam.  t  1). 
There  Is  every  probcbllity  that  he  was  a  priest  (cf.  1 
Sam.  I.  22,  II.  11, 18,  vU.  6, 17,  z.  1,  xlii.  11)  and  do 
presumption  to  the  contraxy.  The  Iket  on  which  Dr 
Stanley  reUes.  that  Samud  lived  "  not  at  Olbeoo  or 
at  Nob  but  at  Bamah,*'  and  that  "the  pn^ilMae 
schools  were  at  Ramah,  and  at  Bethel,  and  at  OUgal, 
not  at  Hebron  snd  Anatboth,-'  doas  not  snlBce  to 
raise  a  presumptioo.  As  Judge,  Samoel  would  hava 
lived  where  It  was  most  suitable  for  the  Jodge  to  d  »el 
Of  the  three  colleges,  that  at  Ramah  was  alone  foaodao 
by  Samnel,  of  coarse  where  he  lived  himself,  and  e«^i 
where  Ramah  was  we  do  not  know  :  one  of  the  laiasi 
hypotheses  plaees  It  two  miles  from  Hebron. 

<^  According  lo  Hengstanbcig's  view  of  proptaaoy 
Abraham  was  a  prophet  lieeaass  he  reorivad  rsvala 
tKms  6y  th*  mfonM  9fdrmm  and  vitioK.  ^Oen.  xw.  U| 
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Thtir  iiMiimiilhHi  und  ol^  were  timilar  to  Umm 
of  Tbco^igkal  Colkgn.  Into  them  were  gathered 
prominng  etudeDta,  and  here  ther  were  trained  for 
the  office  which  tbej  ave  afterwards  destined  to 
ftdfilL  So  successful  were  these  institutions,  that 
from  the  time  of  Samuel  to  the  closing  of  tlie 
CaiKNi  of  the  Old  Testament,  there  seems  never  to 
have  been  wanting  a  due  supply  of  men  to  keep  up 
the  line  of  ofiicial  prophets.<>  'fhe  apocr}'pbal  books 
of  the  Maccabees  (i.  ir.  46,  ix.  27,  ziv.  41)  and  of 
Kccieeiastictis  (zzxri.  15}  represent  them  as  ex- 
tinct, 'llie  colleges  appear  to  have  consisted  of 
students  difiering  in  number.  Sometimes  they 
were  my  numerous  (IK.  xviii.  4,  zxii.  6;  2  K. 
u.  16).  One  elderly,  or  leading  prophet,  presided 
oser  them  (1  Sam.  xix.  20),  called  their  Father 
(1  Sam.  X.  12),  or  Master  (2  K.  ii.  3),  who  was 
apparently  admitted  to  his  office  by  the  ceremony 
of  anointing  (1  &.  xix.  16;  Is.  Ixi.  1 ;  Ps.  cv.  15). 
They  were  called  his  sons,  llieir  chief  subject  of 
study  was,  no  doubt,  the  lisw  and  its  uiterpreta- 
tion;  oral,  as  distinct  from  symbolical,  teachmg 
being  henceforward  tacitly  transferred  fh>m  the 
priestly  to  the  prophetical  orrler.^  Subsidiary  sub- 
jeeis  of  histmction  were  music  and  sacred  poetry, 
both  of  which  had  been  connected  with  prophecy 
(nm  the  time  of  Moees  (Kx.  xv.  20)  and  the  Judges 
(Jodg.  iv.  4,  ▼.  1).  The  prophets  tliat  meet  Saul 
"  came  down  from  the  high  pkoe  with  a  psaltery 
snd  a  talMret,  and  a  pipe  and  a  harp  before  them  '* 
(1  Sam.  X.  5).  Elinha  calls  a  minstrel  to  evoke 
the  prophetic  gift  in  himself  (2  K.  iii.  16).  David 
**  Si^Mumtes  to  the  service  of  the  sous  of  Asaph  and 
of  Henian  and  of  Jeduthun,  who  should  pi-o/tltrty 
with  harps  and  with  psalteries  and  with  cymbals. 
.  .  All  these  were  under  the  hands  of  their  father 
kit  song  in  the  bouse  of  the  Lord  with  cymbals, 
psalteries,  sod  harps  for  the  service  of  the  house 
of  God  **  (1  Chr.  xxv.  6).  Hymns,  or  sacred  songs, 
are  found  hi  the  books  of  Jonah  (ii  2),  Isaiah  (xii. 
1,  xxvi.  1),  Hahakkuk  (UL  2).  And  it  was  prob- 
ably the  duty  of  the  prophetical  students  to  compose 
verses  to  be  sung  in  the  Temple.  (See  Lowth, 
SnertH  Poetry  of  the  Hebrewi,  \jkL  xviii.)  Having 
been  thonselves  tnuued  and  taught,  the  prophets, 
whether  still  residing  within  their  collie,  or  lutving 
left  its  precincts,  had  the  task  of  teaching  otiiers. 
From  the  question  addressed  to  the  Sbunammite  by 
her  husband,  **  Wherefore  wilt  thou  go  to  him  to- 
day ?  It  is  ndther  new  moon  nor  Sabbath  "  (2  K. 
iv.  23),  it  appears  that  weekly  and  monthly  relig- 
fous  meetings  were  held  as  an  ordinary  practice  by 
the  prophets  (see  Patrick,  Comm,  in  iois.).  Thus 
we  find  that  "  Elisha  sat  in  his  house,"  engaged 
m  his  official  occupation  (cf.  Es.  viii.  1,  xiv.  1, 
XX.  1),  "and  the  elders  sat  with  him'*  (2  K.  vi. 
92),  when  the  King  of  Israel  sent  to  shy  him.  It 
at  these  meetings,  probably,  that  many  of  the 
lings  and  exhortations  on  morality  and  spiritual 


a  There  sssms  no  sofBeieot  ground  for  the  oommon 
rts  lament  that,  after  the  soUsm,  the  ooltafeis  ezlstid 
««ily  In  the  Isrselitisb  klngilom,  or  Ibr  Knnbel's  sup- 
pesition  that  tbej  oessed  with  Blsba  {Propkttitmm^ 
U.  A),  out  again  Ibr  Bishop  Lowth 's  statement  that 
^  tbv  axlsisd  trom  tha  earUest  times  of  tha  Habrsw 
vspnblie'*  (Saend  Poetrf^  Lsot.  zTtti.),  or  for  M. 
Nieoiss*  asMrtlon'  that  their  prtvions  establishment 
oaa  be  Inftmd  trom  1  Bam.  vUl.,  ix.,  x.  (£tudt»  erituimt 
mt  ia  AKMt,  p.  806).  We  have,  however,  no  actual 
froafoitbfdr  existence  except  in  tlie  days  of  flamuel 
tod  ef  BQih  aadBlsha. 
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religion  were  addressed  by  the  prophets  to  thak 
countrymen.  Hie  general  appearance  and  life  of 
the  prophet  were  very  similar  to  those  of  the  Eaat> 
em  dervish  at  the  present  day.  His  dress  was  a 
hairy  garment,  girt  with  a  leathern  girdle  (Is.  xx. 
2;  Zech.  xili.  4;  Matt.  iii.  4).  He  was  married 
or  unmarried  as  he  choee;  but  his  manner  of  life 
and  diet  were  stem  and  austere  (2  K.  iv.  10,  88; 
1  K.  xix.  6;  Mattiu.  4). 

III.  The  Prophbtic  Gift.  —  We  have  been 
speaking  of  the  Pixphetic  Ordtr,  To  belong  to 
the  prophetic  order  and  to  possess  the  prophetic  gift 
are  not  convertible  terms,  lliere  might  be  mem- 
bers of  the  prophetic  order  to  whom  the  gift  of 
prophecy  wss  not  voochaafed.  There  might  be 
inspired  propbeti,  who  did  not  belong  to  the 
prophetic  order.  Generally,  the  inspired  prophet 
came  from  the  College  of  the  Prophets,  and  be- 
longed to  the  prophetic  order;  but  this  was  not 
always  the  case.  In  the  Instance  of  the  Prophet 
Amos,  the  rule  and  the  exception  are  both  mani- 
fested. When  Amaxiah,  the  idolatrous  IsrseUtfeh 
priest,  threatens  the  prophet,  and  desires  him  to 
*'  flee  away  into  the  land  of  Judah,  and  there  cat 
bread  and  prophesy  there,  but  not  to  prophesy 
again  any  more  at  Bethel,**  Amos  in  reply  saysi 
't  I  was  no  prophet,  neither  wse  I  a'prophet>  son; 
but  I  was  an  herdsman,  and  a  gatherer  of  sycamora 
fruit;  and  the  Lord  took  me  as  I  followed  the  flock, 
and  the  Ijord  said  unto  me.  Go  prophesy  unto  my 
people  Israel  **  (vii.  14).  That  is,  though  called 
to  the  prophetic  office^  he  did  not  belong  to  the 
prophetic  orHtVy  and  had  not  been  trained  in  the 
prophetical  colleges;  and  this,  he  indicates,  was  an 
unusual  occurrence.  (See  J.  Smith  on  Pfopheoy^ 
c.  ix.). 

The  sixteen  prophets  whoee  books  ars  in  the 
Canon  hax-e  therefore  that  place  of  honor,  because 
they  were  endowed  with  the  prophetic  gift  as  well 
as  ordinarily  (so  &r  as  we  know)  befooging  to  the 
prophetic  order.  Thiesn  were  hundreds  of  prophets 
contemporary  with  each  of  these  sixteen  [nophets; 
and  no  doubt  numberless  compositions  in  sacred 
poetry  and  numberless  moral  exhortations  were 
issued  from  the  several  schoob,  but  only  sixteen 
books  find  their  pbce  in  the  Canon.  Why  is  this? 
Because  these  sixteen  had  what  their  brother- 
collegians  had  not,  the  Divine  call  to  the  office  of 
prophet,  and  the  Divine  illumination  to  enlighten 
them.  It  was  not  sufficient  to  have  been  tanghl 
and  trained  in  preparation  for  a  ftiture  call.  Teaek 
ing  and  training  served  as  a  preparation  only. 
When  tlie  schoolmaster's  work  was  done,  then,  if 
the  instmment  was  worthy,  God's  work  bepyi 
Moees  had  an  external  call  at  the  burning  bosh 
(Ex.  iii.  2).  The  Lord  called  Samuel,  so  that  Eli 
perceived,  and  Samuel  learned,  that  it  was  the  Lord 
who  called  him  (1  Sam.  iU.  10).  leaiah  (vL  8). 
Jeremiah  (i.  6),  Esekiel  (U.  4),  Amos  (vU.  16), 


6  It  is  a  vulgar  error  leipscUng  Jewish  histoty  to 
suppose  that  there  wss  an  aotsgoniam  betweso  the 
prophats  and  the  priests.  There  Is  not  a  traoe  of  sneh 
antagonism.  Issiah  may  deaonnee  a  wicked.  Ussssehj 
(i.  10),  but  it  if  beoaiMs  it  te  wicked,  not  beeaiMs  U  is 
a  hierarchy.  Malaehi  "  sharply  reproves  **  the  pelests 
(II.  1)<  but  it  IS  In  order  to  support  the  prissthood  (et 
1. 14).  Mr.  F.  W.  Newman  even  deilgnatas  iMkisl^ 
writings  as  ^  hard  aMcrdotalism,'*  <«  tsdkyoa  and  an 
edUying  as  Lsvidens  Itself"  (fli6f.  Monank,  p.  880). 
TbeProphetfeal  Order  wss,  In  trath^mpplisuslt  Ml 
aacscoolstle  to  tlie  SaeerdeCaL 
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JKbrethaii  fpeeial  miision.  Nor  wm  it  iuiBc!«nt 
for  tiib  call  to  have  been  made  onoe  for  all.  Each 
propheuea)  utterance  is  the  rptult  of  a  oommatii- 
eatloij  (if  the  Divine  to  the  human  spirit,  received 
either  by  *'  tision  "  (Is.  vi.  1)  or  by  "  the  word  of 
the  Txyrd  **  (Jer.  ii.  1).  (See  AvU  to  Faith,  Essay 
{{{.,  **  On  Prophecy.**)  What  then  are  the chanc- 
teristics  of  toe  sixteen  prophets^  thus  called  and 
eommissioiied,  and  entrusted  with  the  messages  of 
(Sod  to  his  people? 

(1.)  They  were  the  national  poets  of  Judsaa. 
We  have  already  shown  that  music  and  poetry, 
chants  and  hymns,  were  a  mab  part  of  the  studies 
of  the  class  from  which,  generally  speaking,  they 
were  derived.  As  is  natural,  we  find  not  of\\y  the 
aoii(*R  previously  sped/ied,  but  the  rest  of  tlieiroom' 
positions,  poetical  or  breathing  the  spirit  of  poetr}-.^ 

(2. )  They  were  annalisti  and  historians.  A  grpat 
liortion  of  Isaiah,  of  Jeremiah,  of  Daniel,  of  Jonah, 
of  Ha^<;ai,  is  direct  or  indirect  history. 

(3.)  They  were  preachers  of  patriotism;  their 
pateiotism  beiirg  founded  on  the  religious  motive. 
To  the  sulfjeet  of  the  Theocracy,  the  enemy  of  his 
nation  was  the  enemy  of  God,  the  traitor  to  the 
pubHe  weal  waa  a  traitor  to  his  God ;  a  denunciation 
of  an  enemy  was  a  denunciation  of  a  reprewnta- 
tive  of  evil,  an  exhortation  in  behalf  of  Jerusalnro 
was  an  exhortation  in  behalf  of  God*s  Kingdom  on 
earth,  "the  city  of  our  God,  the  mountain  of 
holiness,  beautiful  for  situation,  the  Joy  of  the 
whole  earth,  the  city  of  the  great  King**  (IV 
xlviii.  1,  2). 

(4.)  They  iffsrt  preachers  of  morals  and  of  spirit- 
ual religion.  The  symbolical  teaching  of  the  Law 
had  lost  much  of  its  efR^t.  Instead  of  kaming  the 
necessity  of  purity  by  the  l^gal  washings,  the  ma- 
jority came  to  rest  in  the  outward  act  as  in  itself 
suffieient  It  was  the  worlc,  then,  of  the  prophets  to 
hold  up  before  the  eyes  of  their  countrymen  a  high 
and  pure  morality,  not  veiled  m  symbols  and  acts, 
but  such  as  none  could  profess  to  misunderstand. 
Thus,  in  his  first  chapter,  Isaiah  contrasta  ceremo- 
nial observances  with  spiritual  morality:  "Your 
new  moons  and  your  appointed  foasts  my  soul 
hateth :  they  are  a  trouble  to  me ;  I  am  weary  to 

bear  them Wash  you,  make  you  clean ;  put 

away  the  evil  of  your  doings  from  before  mine  eyes ; 
cense  to  do  evil;  learn  to  do  well;  seek  Judgment; 
relieve  the  oppressed,  Judge  the  fatheriess,  plead  for 
the  widow**  (i.  14-17).  He  proceeds  to  denounce 
(jod*s  Judgments  on  the  oppression  and  covetous- 


a  Bldiop  Lowth  ^  esteems  the  whole  book  of  Isai*h 
poetieal,  a  few  paswngfs  exempted,  wbleh,  If  brought 
together,  would  not  at  most  exceed  the  bulk  of  five  or 
■U  chaptezB,'*  "  half  of  the  book  of  Jeremiah,"  ''  the 
greater  part  of  bekiel.**  The  rest  of  the  prophets 
are  mainly  poetical,  but  Haggal  is  "proealc,*'  and 
Jonah  and  Daniel  are  plain  prose  (Sarred  Pbetry,  Lect. 

xxl.). 

b  (*  Magna  fldes  et  grandis  sodada  Prophetantm,*' 
says  01.  Jerome  (m  Bxek.).    This  was  tbdr  general 
diaiaeleristtc,  hot  that  gifts  and  graces  might  be  dls 
severed.  Is  proved  by  the  cases  of  Balaam,  Jonah, 
OUaphas,  and  the  dtiobedlent  prophet  of  Jndah. 

e  Dr.  Davidson  prononnees  It  as  **now  commonly 
sdmitted  that  the  essential  part  of  Biblical  prophecy 
does  net  lie  In  predicting  contingent  events,  bnt  In 
tUvtafog  tiie  essentially  reUgloas  In  the  coarse  of  hl«« 
t«7.     .  .     In  no  prophecy  csn  It  foe  Shown  that 

Ite  INshU  pndleting  ol  distant  historical  event*  Is 

In  eonlbnnlty  with  the  analogr 
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ness  of  the  rulers,  the  pride  of  <.«  mmtL  (a  & 
on  grasping,  profligacy,  iniquity,  ii^osdee  (a  v., 
and  so  on  throughout.  The  system  of  monla  put 
forward  by  the  prophets,  if  not  higher,  or  stcrmr 
or  purer  than  that  of  the  Law,  is  more  pJainly  de- 
ekred,  and  with  greater,  because  now  more  needed, 
vehonenoe  of  dietioR.* 

(6.)  They  were  extraordinaiy,  but  yet  authorised, 
exponents  of  the  lisw.  As  an  inatanoe  of  this,  «c 
may  take  Isaiah's  description  of  a  true  fost  (IviiL 
3-7 ) ;  Ezekiel's  explanation  of  the  sins  of  the  &tha 
being  risited  on  the  children  (c  xvilL);  Hicah'i 
preference  of  "  doing  Justly,  loring  mercy,  and  valk- 
ing  humbly  with  God,**  to  "  thouands  of  rsma  and 
ten  thousands  of  riven  of  oil  **  (ri.  A-8).  In 
as  in  otlier  similar  cases  (cf.  Hos.  ri.  6;  Ai 
▼.  21),  it  was  the  task  of  the  prophets  to 
the  balance  which  had  been  ovothrown  by  the 
Jews  and  their  teachers  dwelling  on  one  side  or  on 
the  outer  covering  of  a  truth  or  of  a  duty,  end 
tearing  the  other  side  or  the  inner  meaning  ooft  of 
sight. 

(6.)  They  held,  as  we  have  shown  above,  a  pas 
toral  or  qnasi-paatoral  oflSce. 

(7.)  Tliey  were  a  political  power  in  the  stele. 
Strong  in  the  safeguard  of  their  rdigious  chane- 
ter,  they  were  able  to  serve  as  a  oountetposae  to 
the  royal  authority  when  wielded  even  by  an  Ahab. 

(8.)  But  the  prophets  were  something  more  that 
national  poets  and  ^nalists,  preachera  of  patriot* 
ism,  moral  teachen,  exponents  of  the  Law,  paators 
and  politicians.  We  have  not  yet  touched  upon 
their  most  essenthd  characteristic,  which  is*  that 
they  were  instruments  of  revealing  God^a  will  is 
man,  as  in  other  ways,  so,  specially,  by  predicting 
future  events,  and,  in  particular,  by  forstelling  the 
incarnation  of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  and  the  re- 
demption efiected  by  Him.«  There  are  two  chief 
ways  of  exhibiting  tills  &ct:  one  is  suitaMe  when 
discouning  with  Christians,  the  othiT  when  argu- 
ing with  unbelievers.  To  the  Christian  it  b 
enough  to  show  that  the  truth  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment and  the  tnithfhlness  of  its  authora,  and  of 
the  Tx>rd  Himsdf,  are  boimd  up  with  the  truth 
of  the  existence  of  this  predictive  element  In  the 
prophets.  To  the  unbeliever  it  is  necesaar^*  to  ahow 
that  &ets  hare  verified  their  predictions. 

(a.)  In  St  Matthew*s  Gospel,  the  fint  chapter, 
we  find  a  quotation  from  the  prophet  Isaiah,  «  Be- 
hdd  a  rirgin  shall  be  with  child,  and  shell  bring 
forth  a  son,  and  they  shall  call  his  name  Ed 


of  prophecy  gsneially.  special  predletSofiB  eoncenlog 
Christ  do  not  appear  In  the  OU  Testament."    Di 
Davidson  must  mean  that  this  is  **now  ccmsBoaly 
admitted'*  by  writers  Uke  bhnself,  who,  Mhywtaf 
Hchhon,  resolve  "  the  prophet's  dettneatSons  of  ths 
future*'  into  "In  efaenee  nothing  b*J  Jbnbpdmgs -^ 
elforts  o/th*  tprnmal  eye  to  bring  up  before  ItseU  tba 
distinct  fbnn  of  the  fhtore.    Tli«  prevision  of  the 
prophet  Is  Intenrifled  preoratfanent.*"    Of  oonrae.  If 
the  poweia  of  the  prophets  were  sfan]riy  <*  forebodings  *^ 
and  «  pwjsentfanents "  of  the  hmnan  epMt  to  "its 
preconsrions  regkm,**  ttiey  could  not  do  more  Hiea 
make  IndcAnlte  goesssi  abont  the  ftatore.     Bnt  dili 
Is  not  Oie  JewWi  nor  the  Christian  tlMoty  of  prsfphecy 
See  S.  Bssll  (m  S$m  «.),  8.  Chrys..(ANM.  zsU  1  ▼ 
187,  ed.  1812),  CIsm.  Alex.  (Slrom.  1.  fa.),  Baasb.  (O^at 
Srang.  r.  182,  ed.  1644),  and  Jnstto  Mai^  (AM 


MOT     Tflfpn. 
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p.  m,  #d.  16M).    (Sse 
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nniui; "  aad,  si  the  sftinc  time,  ire  find  a  lUte- 
Mnt  th«fc  the  birth  of  Chriit  took  plaoe  as  it  did 
*  that  it  might  be  ftilfilled  which  was  spoicen  of  the 
Laid  by  the  prophet,**  in  those  words  (i.  23,  23). 
rhis  means  tliat  the  prophacj  was  the  deelaraUon 
sf  God*s  purpose,  and  that  the  circumstanoes  of 
the  birth  of  Christ  w^re  the  fulfillment  of  that 
purpose.  Then,  either  the  pcedictite  element  exists 
in  the  book  of  the  FkY>phet  Isaiah,  or  the  authority 
flf  the  Evangdist  St  Ifatthew  must  be  given  up. 
Tlie  same  erangeiist  testifies  to  the  same  prophet 
having  *« spoken  of"  John  the  Baptist  (iii.  3)  in 
words  which  he  quotes  from  Is.  xl.  3.  He  says 
(ir.  19-16)  that  Jesus  came  and  dwelt  in  Ca- 
fwnanm,  *•  that  **  other  words  **  spoken  by  "  the 
■me  prophet  (ix.  1)  **  might  lie  fulfilled."  He 
mj9  (viiL  17)  that  Jesus  did  certain  acts,  **  that  it 
mfghi  be  fulfilled  which  was  spoken  by  Esaias  the 
prophet"  (b.  liil.  4).  He  says  (xii.  17)  that  Jesus 
■eted  in  a  parUcuIar  manner,  "that  it  might  be 
f^iliiUed  which  was  spoken  by  lilsaisa  the  prophet  ** 
in  words  quoted  from  chap.  xlii.  1.  llien,  if  we 
believe  St.  Matthew,  we  must  believe  that  in  the 
pages  of  the  Prophet  Isaiah  there  was  predicted 
that  which  Jesus  some  seven  hundred  years  after- 
wBsiis  fulfilled.*  But,  fbrtber,  we  have  not  only 
the  evidence  of  the  Kvangelist;  we  have  the  evi- 
dence of  the  Lord  Himself.  He  declares  (Matt. 
xiU.  14)  that  in  the  Jews  of  hu  age  "is  fulfilled 
the  prophecy  of  Esatas,  which  saith  ->**  (Is.  vi.  9). 
He  says  (Matt.  xv.  7)  *«  Esaias  well  prophesied  of 
them  '*  (Is.  zxiz.  18).  Then,  if  we  believe  our 
liocd's  sayings  and  the  record  of  them,  we  must 
believe  in  prediction  as  existing  in  the  i^phet 
Iniah.  This  prophet,  who  is  cited  between  fifty 
and  sixty  times,  may  he  taken  as  a  sample;  but 
the  same  aigument  might  be  brought  forward  with 
respect  to  Jeremiah  (Matt.  ii.  18;  Heb.  viii.  8), 
Daniel  (Matt.  xxiv.  16),  Hosea  (Matt.  ii.  16;  Rom. 
ix.  86),  Joel  (Acts  U.  17),  Amos  (AcU  vii.  42;  xv. 
16),  Jonah  (Matt.  xii.  40),  Micah  (Matt.  xii.  7), 
Habakkuk  (AcU  xiii.  41),  Haggai  (Heb.  xti.  96), 
Zechariah  (MaU.  xxi.  6;  Mark  xiv.  27;  John  xix. 
87),  Mahudii  (Matt  zi.  10;  Mark  i.  2;  Luke  vii. 
27).  With  this  evidence  fbr  so  many  of  the 
pto|Aets,  it  would  be  idle  to  cavil  with  respect  to 
Eiekiel,  Obadiah,  Nahum,  Zephaniah;  the  more, 
■s  **  the  prophets  "  are  ftequently  spoken  of  to- 
gether (Matt  ii.  28;  AcU  xiii.  40,  xv.  16)  as  au. 
thoritative.  The  Psalms  are  quoted  no  less  than  sev- 
enty times,  and  very  fVequenUy  as  being  predictive. 
O.)  The  aigument  with  the  unlieltever  does  not 
admit  of  being  brought  to  an  issue  so  concisely. 
Here  it  is  necessary  (1)  to  point  out  the  exbtence 
of  certain  declarations  as  to  future  evenU,  the 
probability  of  which  was  not  discernible  by  human 
Mjaeity  at  the  time  that  the  declarations  were 
■Mde;  (2)  to  show  that  certain  evenU  did  after- 
wards Uke  place  corresponding  with  these  dechra 
tkms;  (3)  to  show  that  a  chance  coincidence  is  not 
in  adequate  hypothesis  on  which  to  account  for 
^lat  correspondence. 


a  This  coDolosloa  eaonot  be  esoaped  by  proasing  the 
words  Itn  vAi|pM0|,  fbr  if  they  do  not  nieao  that  car- 
Mn  things  were  done  ia  order  that  the  Divine  pre- 
lestfnatloa  might  be  aoeompliahed,  which  pivdeitlaa. 
Joa  was  already  dednred  by  the  prophet,  they  must 
«aaa  that  Jeaua  Christ  kno^ngly  moulded  his  acts  so 
p  to  be  in  aceordanoe  with  what  was  mi'1  In  an  au- 
fisat  book  wbfoh  in  nallty  had  nn  refeivnre  to  htm,  a 
wt' .eh  Is  entirely  at  varfaQw  with  the  obaraeler 


Davison,  in  his  valuable  Dttcounei  on  JProphee$ 
fixes  a  "  Criterion  of  Prophecy,"  and  in  accord- 
ance with  it  he  describes  "  the  conditions  which 
would  confer  cogency  of  evidence  on  single  ex 
aniples  of  prophecy,*'  in  the  foUowing  manner 
first,  **the  known  promulgation  of  the  prophecy 
prior  to  the  event;  secondly,  the  clear  and  palpable 
fulfiUnient  of  it;  bwtly,  the  nature  of  the  event 
itself,  if,  when  the  prediction  of  it  was  given,  it 
lay  remote  from  human  view,  and  was  such  as 
could  not  be  foreseen  by  any  supposable  effort  of 
reason,  or  be  deduced  upon  principles  of  calcula- 
tion  derived   from   probability  and    experience** 
{Due.  viii.  378).     Applying  his  test,  the  learned 
writer  finds  that  the  esUblibhment  of  the  Christian 
Religion  and  the  person  of  iU  Founder  were  pre^ 
dieted  when  neither  reason  nor  experience  could 
have  anticipated  them;  and  that  the  predictions 
respecting  them  have  been  clearly  flilfiUed  in  hia* 
tory.      Here,  then,  is  an  adequate  proof  of  ao 
inspired  prescience  in  the  propheU  who  predicted 
these  things.     He  applies  his  test  to  the  prophecies 
recorded  of  the  Jewish  people,  and  their  actual 
state,  to  the  prediction  of  the  great  apostasy  and 
to  the  actual  sUte  of  corrupted  Christianity,  and 
finally  to  the  prophecies  relating  to  Nineveh,  Baby- 
lon, Tjn,  Egypt,  the  Ishmaelites,  and  the  Four 
Kmptres,  and  to  the  evenU  which  have  befiillea 
them ;  and  in  each  of  these  cases  he  finds  proof 
of  the  existence  of  the  predictive  element  in  the 
propheU. 

In  the  hook  of  Kings  we  find  Micaiah  the  son 
of  Imlah  uttering  a  challenge,  by  which  his  pr»- 
dictire  powen  were  to  be  judged.  He  had  pro^ 
nounced,  by  the  w<ml  of  the  Lord,  that  AJiab 
should  fall  at  Ramoth-Gilead.  Ahab,  in  return, 
commanded  him  to  be  shut  up  in  prison  until  he 
came  back  in  peace.  **  And  Micaiah  said.  If  thoa 
return  at  all  in  peace  "  (that  is,  if  the  event  does 
not  rerify  my  words),  **the  Lord  hath  not  spoken 
by  me  **  (that  is,  I  am  no  prophet  capable  of  pre* 
dieting  the  future)  (1  K.  xxii.  28).  The  test  is 
sound  as  a  n^j^re  test,  and  so  it  is  laid  down  In 
the  Uw  (Deut  xviii.  22);  but  as  a  positive  test  11 
would  not  be  sufilcient.  Ahab's  death  at  liamoth- 
Qilead  did  not  prove  Micaiah*s  predictire  powers, 
though  his  escape  would  have  disproved  them. 
But  here  we  must  notice  a  very  important  difler^ 
ence  between  single  prophecies  and  a  series  of 
prophecy.  The  fulfillment  of  a  single  prophecy 
does  not  prore  the  prophetical  power  of  the  prophet 
but  the  fulfillment  of  a  long  series  of  prophecies 
by  a  series  or  number  of  erenU  does  in  itself  con- 
stitute a  proof  that  the  prophecies  were  intended 
to  predict  the  evenU,  and,  consequently,  that  pre- 
dictive power  resided  in  the  prophet  or  propheti. 
We  may  see  this  in  the  eo  far  parallel  cases  of 
satirical  writings.  We  know  for  certain  that 
Aristophanes  refera  to  Cleon,  Pericles,  Nicias  (and 
we  should  be  equally  sure  of  it  were  his  satire 
more  concealed  than  it  is)  simply  fKmi  the  fi«t  of 
a  number  of  satirical  hiu  converging  together  on 


drawn  of  him  by  St  Matthew,  and  which  would  maks 
him  a  oonseious  impostor,  inaamocb  as  he  himself 
appeals  to  the  propheeiaB.  Further,  It  would  imply 
(as  in  Matt  1.  22}  that  Ood  Olmself  oootrirei  orrtaia 
events  (as  those  oonnected  with  the  birth  of  Christ)^ 
not  In  order  that  they  might  be  in  accordanoe  with 
his  will,  but  in  order  that  they  might  be  agnieahk 
to  the  declarations  of  a  certain  book  —  than  wfafek 
nothing  eoold  well  be  more  ahranl 
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Iheoldwtorhisntira.  One,  two,  or  three  itiokti 
migbt  be  intended  for  mora  penom  than  one,  but 
the  addition  of  each  strolM  makes  the  aim  more 
apparent,  and  when  we  bare  a  sufficient  number 
before  us  ire  can  no  longer  posubij  doubt  bis  de- 
sign. The  same  may  be  said  of  fitblee,  and  still 
mora  of  allegories.  The  fact  of  a  compUcnitd 
lock  being  opened  by  a  key  shows  that  the  lock 
and  key  wera  meant  for  each  other.  Now  the 
Meesiaidc  pictura  drawn  by  the  prophets  as  a  l>ocy 
contains  at  least  as  many  traita  as  these: —  That 
salvatioo  should  come  through  the  fltmily  of  Abra- 
ham, Isaac,  Jacob,  Jndah,  Dartd :  that  at  the  time 
of  the  final  absorption  of  the  Jewish  power,  Shi- 
k>h  (the  tnnquilliaer)  shouU  gather  the  nations 
under  his  rule:  that  there  should  be  a  great 
Prophet,  typified  by  Moses;  a  King  descended 
from  David  ;  a  Priest  fore^-er,  typified  by  Mekhis- 
edek:  that  there  should  be  bom  into  the  world 
a  child  to  be  called  Mighty  God,  Eternal  Father, 
Prince  of  Peace:  that  there  should  be  a  Righteous 
Ser%'ant  of  God  on  whom  the  liord  would  Uy  the 
ibiquity  of  all:  that  Messiah  the  Prince  should 
Ke  cut  off,  but  not  ior  himself:  that  an  everUuiting 
kingdom  should  lie  given  by  the  Ancient  of  Days 
.>[>  ooe  like  the  Son  of  Man.  It  seems  impossible 
to  harmonize  so  many  apparent  contradictions. 
Nevertlieless  it  is  an  undoubted  fi^t  that,  at  the 
time  seemingly  pointed  out  by  one  or  more  of 
^hese  predictions,  there  was  born  into  the  world  a 
child  of  the  house  of  David,  and  therefore  of  the 
Csmily  of  Abraham,  Isaac,  Jacob,  and  Judah,  who 
claimed  to  be  the  object  of  these  and  other  pre- 
dictions; who  ii  acknowledged  ss  Prophet,  Priest, 
and  King,  as  Mighty  God,  and  yet  as  God's 
Righteous  Servant  who  bean  the  iniquity  of  all; 
vlio  was  cut  off,  and  whose  death  is  acknowledged 
BOt  to  have  been  for  his  own,  but  for  otlien'  good; 
who  has  instituted  a  spiritual  kingdom  on  earth, 
which  kingdom  is  of  a  nature  to  continue  forever, 
if  there  is  any  continuance  beyond  this  world  and 
this  life;  and  in  whose  doings  and  suflbrings  on 
sarth  a  number  of  specific  predictions  were  mi- 
nutely fulfilled.  Then  we  may  say  that  we  have 
here  a  series  of  prophecies  which  are  so  applicable 
to  the  person  and  earthly  life  of  Jesus  Christ  as 
to  be  thereby  shown  to  have  been  designed  to  ap- 
ply to  Him.  And  if  they  were  designed  to  apply 
lo  Him,  prophetical  prediction  is  proved. 

Objections  have  been  urged:  —  1.  Vngueneu* 
—  It  has  been  said  that  the  prophecies  are  too 
darkly  and  vaguely  worded  to  be  proved  predictira 
by  the  events  which  they  are  alleged  to  foretell. 
Tliis  objection  is  stated  with  clearness  and  foree 
by  Ammon.  He  says,  ^*  Such  simple  sentences  as 
the  following :  Israel  has  not  to  expect  a  king,  bat 
1  teacher;  this  teacher  will  be  born  at  Bethlehem 
iuring  the  reign  of  Herod ;  he  will  lay  down  his 
Jie  under  Tiberius,  in  attestation  of  the  truth  of 
bis  religion;  through  the  destruction  of  Jerusa- 
lem, and  the  complete  extinction  of  the  Jewish 
slate,  he  will  spread  his  doctrine  in  every  quarter 
of  the  world  —  a  few  sentences  like  these,  expressed 
in  plain  historical  prose,  would  not  only  bear  the 
ifaarocter  of  true  predictions,  but,  when  once  their 
genuineness  was  proved,  they  wouk!  be  of  incom- 
parably greater  worth  to  us  than  all  the  oracles  of 
'Jie  Old  TesUroent  taken  together"  (ChrUtology, 

LIS).     But  to  this  it  might  be  answered,  and 
I  been  in  effect  answered  by  Hengstenberg  —  1. 
Iliai  God  nsver  forces  men  to  belie^*e,  but  that 
is  aneh  an  unk>Q  of  definlteoess  and  vagua- 
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ncH  in  the  propheoies  as  lo  enable  thraa  «k*  &m 
willmg  to  discover  the  truth,  while  the  willAilly 
blind  an  not  foroibly  constrained  to  tm  it.  9 
That,  had  the  prophecies  been  eouehed  in  the  line 
of  direct  deebntions,  their  ftilfiUment  wouki  hava 
thereby  been  rendend  impossible,  or,  at  least,  cap*- 
ble  of  frustration.  3.  'lliat  the  efiect  of  prophecy 
(e.  ff.  with  reference  to  the  time  of  the  Mesaish'a 
coming)  would  have  beeu  iar  less  beneficial  to  b»- 
lievere,  as  being  less  adapted  to  keep  them  in  a 
state  of  constant  expectation.  4.  That  the  Mes- 
siah of  Revelation  could  uot  be  so  dearly  por- 
trayed in  his  varied  character  as  God  and  BCan,  m 
Prophet,  Priest,  and  King,  if  he  had  been  tiM 
mere  *«teaehcr"  which  is  aU  that  Ammoa  aa- 
knowledges  him  to  be.  6.  Ihat  the  state  of  tiM 
Prophets,  at  the  time  of  reeeiving  the  Divine  nin» 
latiou,  was  (as  we  shall  presently  show)  sttch  m 
necessarily  to  make  their  predictions  fragmeutary, 
figurative,  and  abstracted  from  the  relatione  ii 
time.  6.  That  some  portions  of  the  propheeioo 
wera  intended  to  be  of  double  application,  and 
some  portions  to  be  undentood  only  on  their  fid- 
fillroent  {ct  John  xiv.  29;  Es.  xxxvi.  33). 

9.  ObmMriiif  of  n  part  or  parU  of  apnpk$t§ 
otherwiie  eUar.  —  The  objection  drawn  from  •*  the 
unintelligibleness  of  one  part  of  a  prophecy,  ao 
invalidating  the  proof  of  foresight  ariaing  from  tka 
evident  completion  of  thoee  parts  which  ara  nndcr> 
stood  **  is  akin  to  that  drawn  from  the  vi^wnooi 
n[  the  whole  of  it.  And  it  may  be  answered  with 
the  same  argumenta,  to  which  we  may  add  the 
oonsidentfon  uiged  by  Butler  that  it  is,  for  the 
argument  in  hand,  the  same  as  if  the  parts  not 
understood  wera  written  in  dphcr  or  not  wiitlon 
at  all :  **  Suppose  a  writing,  partly  in  dpher  and 
partly  in  plain  words  at  length;  and  thai  hi 
the  part  one  undentood  there  appeared  mention 
of  several  known  fiwts  —  it  would  never  coma  into 
any  man's  thoqght  to  imagine  that  if  he  under* 
stood  the  whole,  peiliape  he  might  find  that  thsse 
fiicta  were  not  in  reality  known  by  the  writer** 
{AfMiogy,  pt.  ii.  c.  vii.).  Furthermore,  if  it  bs 
tme  that  prophecies  relatang  to  the  first  eoming 
of  the  Messiah  refer  also  to  his  seoond  coming, 
some  part  of  those  prophecies  must  neoessarsfy  be 
as  yet  not  fiiUy  understood. 

It  wouU  appear  from  three  consklenUions  thsl 
Davison's  seoond  *«  condition,'*  above  qooCed,  ««ths 
clear  and  palpable  fulfillment  of  the  propbeoy/' 
should  be  so  for  modified  as  to  take  into  aeoonat 
the  necessary  difileulty,  more  or  less  greats  in  reo^g- 
nizing  the  ftilfilhnent  of  a  prophecy  which  resoltB 
from  the  neceosaiy  vagueness  and  obecnrlt j  of  ths 
prophecy  itself. 

3.  Applictttiim  of  tht  Mevtral  prppkteuB  to  a 
more  immedinte  itifeeL  —  It  has  been  the  task  d 
many  Biblical  critics  to  examine  the  difiteent  pa^ 
sages  which  era  alleged  to  be  predietuns  of  CbiisI, 
and  to  show  that  they  were  delivered  in  nktmet 
to  some  person  or  thbig  contemporary  with,  or 
shortly  subsequent  to,  the  time  of  the  writer. 
The  conclusion  is  then  drawn,  sometimes  secni- 
fiilly,  sometimes  as  an  uiference  not  to  be  resisted, 
that  the  passages  in  questkNi  have  nothing  to  do 
with  the  Messiah.  We  hare  here  to  distinguish 
carefully  between  the  conclusion  proved,  and  the 
coroUary  drawn  from  it.  Let  it  be  granted  thai  it 
may  be  proved  of  all  the  predictions  of  the  Mes- 
siah —  it  certainly  may  be  proved  of  many  —tint 
thqr  primarily  apply  to  aome  historical  and  prsssBl 
foot:  in  that  SMK  a  Mtahi  bw,  nndsr  whkh  Qal 
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Ml  prophetical  revdatkiiSf  is  dkaor- 
ved;  Imt  then  ii  do  sembianoe  of  disproof  of  the 
farUiCT  Hesdanie  interpretatioD  of  the  paataget 
mder  eooaidentiOD.  That  some  such  law  does 
nist  lias  been  argued  at  length  by  Mr.  Davison. 
He  believes,  ho«e\-«',  that  **it  obtains  only  in 
soaM  of  the  more  distinguished  nionunients  of 
pR^hecy/*  such  as  the  prophecies  founded  on,  and 
hfttring  primary  reftrence  to,  the  liingdom  of  Da- 
vid, &»  restoration  of  the  Jews,  the  destruction 
of  Jerusalem  ( On  Prophecy ^  Disc.  v. ).  Dr.  Lee 
Ihiaks  that  Davison  **  exhibits  too  great  reserve  in 
tht  application  of  this  important  principle**  (On 
Jmpiration^  \ject.  iv.).  He  considers  it  to  be  of 
ODiversal  application;  and  upon  it  he  founds  the 
4kM6rlne  of  the  **  double  dense  of  prophecy,'*  ac- 
oordlng  to  which  a  prediction  is  ftilfilled  in  two  or 
even  more  distinct  but  analofi;ous  subjects:  first  in 
typ^  then  in  antitype:  and  after  that  perhaps 
awaits  a  still  flirther  aitd  more  complete  fulfillment. 
Tliis  view  of  the  fulfillment  of  prophecy  seems 
oeoeseary  for  the  explanation  of  our  Lord's  predic 
tkm  on  the  mount,  relating  at  once  to  the  fall  of 
Jerusalem  and  to  the  end  of  the  Christian  dis- 
pensation. It  is  on  this  principle  that  Pearson 
writes:  *« Many  are  the  prophecies  which  concern 
Him,  many  the  promises  which  are  made  of  Him; 
but  yet  some  of  them  very  obscure.  .... 
Wlieresoever  He  is  spoken  of  as  the  Anointed,  it 
may  well  hejlrtt  understood  of  some  other  per- 
son; except  one  place  in  I^aniel,  where  Messiah 
is  foretold  *  to  be  cut  off"*  (On  <Ae  Creed,  Art. 
U.). 

Whether  it  can  be  proved  by  an  investigation 
of  Holy  Scripture,  that  this  relation  between 
Irvine  announcements  for  the  future  and  certain 
present  events  does  so  exist  as  to  constitute  a  hw, 
and  whether,  if  the  law  is  proved  to  exist,  it  is  of 
universal,  or  only  of  partial  application,  we  do  not 
pause  to  det^mine.  But  it  is  manifest  that  the 
existence  of  a  primary  smse  cannot  exclude  the 
possibility  of  a  secondary  sense.  The  question, 
therefore,  really  is,  whether  the  prophecies  are 
applicable  to  Christ;  if  they  are  so  applicable,  the 
piwious  application  of  each  of  them  to  some  his- 
torical exeui  would  not  invalidate  the  proof  that 
they  were  designed  as  a  whole  to  find  their  full 
eompletion  hi  Him.  Nay,  ev«i  if  it  could  be 
shown  that  the  prophets  bad  in  their  thoughts 
nothing  beyond  tlie  primary  completion  of  their 
words  (a  thing  which  we  at  present  leave  undeter- 
mined), no  inference  could  thence  be  drawn  against 
their  secondary  application ;  fbr  such  an  inference 
would  assume,  what  no  believer  in  iiupiration  will 
grant,  ns.,  that  the  prophets  are  the  sole  authors 
of  their  prophecies.  The  rule.  Nihil  in  $cripto 
jmad  non  prim  m  tcriptore,  is  sound;  but,  the 
fnestion  is,  who  is  to  be  regarded  as  the  true  au- 
thor of  the  prophecies  —  the  human  instrument  or 
the  Divine  Author?  (See  Hengstenberg,  Chru- 
tolofff.  Appendix  YI.,  p.  433.) 

4.  Mirncutoui  eftnracter.  —  It  is  probable  that 

his  lies  at  the  root  of  the  many  and  various  eflR>rts 

nade  to  disprove  the  predictive  power  of   the 

prophets.     There  is  no  |uestion  that  if  miracles 

vs,  either  physically  or  morsUy,  impossible,  then 

—  ■  —  -I 

«  Bsnee  the  emphatic  deelamtioas  of  the  vreat 
<Ao|ihst  of  the  Church  ttuU  he  did  not  speak  of  Bim- 
is*f  (John  vil.  17,  fce.). 

>  jfalmonhks  has  drawn  out  ttie  points  In  which 
Is  oonsldeivd  superior  to  all  other  psopbets  as 
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predietion  is  impossible;  and  thoee  peaages  whlah 
hftve  ever  been  accounted  predictive,  must  be  es- 
plained  away  as  being  vague,  as  being  obecure,  as 
^plying  only  to  something  in  the  writer*s  lifetime, 
or  on  some  other  hypothesis.  This  is  only  sayii^ 
that  belief  in  prediction  is  not  compatible  with  the 
theory  of  Atheism,  or  with  the  phih)eophy  winch 
r^ects  the  overruling  Providence  of  a  personal 
God.     And  this  is  not  to  be  denied. 

IV.  The  Pkopuetic  State.  —  We  learn  ttow 
Holy  Scripture  that  it  was  by  the  agency  of  the 
Spirit  of  God  that  the  prophets  received  the  Di- 
vine communication.  Thus,  on  the  i^pointment 
of  the  seventy  eMers,  »  The  Lord  said,  I  will  take 
of  the  Spirit  which  is  upon  thee,  and  will  put  it 

upon  them And  the  Ixrd  .  .  .  took  of 

the  Spirit  that  was  upon  him,  and  gave  it  unto 
the  seventy  dders;  and  it  came  to  pass  that  when 
the  Spirit  rested  upon  them,  they  prophesied  and 
did  not  cease.  ....  And  Moses  said,  Would 
God  that  all  the  Lord*s  people  were  prophets,  and 
that  the  Lord  woukl  put  his  Spirit  upon  them  ** 
(Num.  xi.  17,  25,  29).  Here  we  see  that  whal 
made  the  seventy  prophesy,  was  their  bmng  endued 
with  the  Lord*s  Spirit  by  the  Lord  Himself.  So 
it  is  the  Spirit  of  the  Lord  which  made  Saul  (1 
Sam.  X.  6)  and  liis  messengers  (1  Sam.  xix.  20) 
prophesy.  And  thus  St  Peter  assures  us  that 
**  prophecy  came  not  in  old  time  by  the  will  of 
man,  but  holy  men  of  God  spake,  moved  (^ca^u- 
ffyoO  by  the  Holy  Ghost**  (2  Pet.  i.  21),  wh&e 
false  prophets  are  described  as  those  "  who  qpeak  ft 
vision  of  their  own  hearl  and  not  out  of  the  mouth 
of  the  Lord  **  (Jer.  xxiii.  16),  **  who  prophesy  ool 
of  their  own  hearts,  .  .  who  follow  their  own 
spirit,  and  have  seen  nothing  **  (Ek.  xlii.  2,  3).« 
'fhe  prophet  held  an  intermediate  position  in  ooofr- 
munication  lietween  God  and  man.  (jod  commu- 
nicated with  him  by  his  Spirit,  and  he,  having 
received  this  communication,  was  **the  spokee- 
nian  *'  of  God  to  man  (cf.  Ex.  vii.  1  and  iv.  16). 
But  the  means  by  which  the  Divine  Spirit  commo- 
nicated  with  the  human  spirit,  and  the  condition* 
of  the  human  spirit  under  which  the  Divine 
communications  were  received,  have  not  been 
clearly  decUred  to  us.  They  are,  however,  indi- 
cated. On  the  occasion  of  the  sedition  of  Miriam 
and  Aaron,  we  read,  "  And  the  I^rd  said,  Hev 
now  my  words :  If  there  be  a  prophet  among  you, 
I  the  Lord  will  make  myself  known  unto  him  in  % 
vision,  and  will  speak  unto  him  fan  a  dream.  My 
servant  Moses  is  not  so,  who  is  foithftil  in  all  mlm 
house:  with  him  will  I  speak  mouth  to  mouth, 
e^-en  apparently,  and  not  in  dark  speeches,  and  the 
similitude  of  the  Tx>rd  shall  he  behold**  (Num. 
xii.  6-S).  Here  we  have  an  exhaustive  division 
of  the  dififerent  ways  in  which  the  revelations  of 
God  are  made  to  man.  1.  Direct  declaration  and 
manifestation,  "  I  will  speak  mouth  to  mouth,  ap- 
parently, and  the  similitude  of  the  Lord  shall  he 
behold.**  2.  Vision.  3.  Dream.  It  is  indicated 
that,  at  least  at  this  time,  the  vision  and  the 
dream  were  the  special  means  of  conveying  a  reve- 
lation to  a  prophet,  while  the  higher  form  of  direct 
dedaration  and  manifestation  was  reserved  for  the 
more  highly  fovored  Moees .^    Joel*s  prophecy  a^ 


followa:  f<l.  All  the  other  prophets  saw  the 
•cy  ra  a  drsam  or  in  a  vIsIod,  but  our  Babtl 
saw  it  whilst  awake.  2.  To  all  the  other  proplisis  II 
was  revoaled  through  tike  medium  ef  aa  angsi,  aai 
therslbrs  thsj  saw  that  whkh  iasj  mm  1b  an  ■■» 
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pflUB  to  nuke  Uie  muim  divuion,  **  Vour  old  nen 
ihall  dmm  dreamt,  and  jrour  joonK  men  iball  Me 
▼bioiie,*'  theee  being  the  two  methode  in  which 
the  |jromi»e,  "  your  tone  and  your  daughter!  eball 
prophesy/*  are  to  be  carried  out  (ii.  28).  And  <^ 
Daniel  we  are  told  that  "  he  bad  uudentanding  in 
all  viaions  and  dreamt "  (Dan.  i.  17).  ('an  &ie 
phaiet  of  the  prophetic  ttate  be  dittinguithed  ikom 
each  other  ?  and  in  what  did  they  contiat  ? 

According  to  the  theory  of  Pbilo  and  the  Alez- 
•ndrian  tchool,  the  prophet  was  in  a  state  of  enUre 
nnoontciousneti  at  the  time  that  he  wat  under  the 
Influence  of  Divine  inipiration,  "for  the  human 
ondentandiiig,"  says  PhUo,  *'  takea  iti  departure  on 
the  arrival  of  the  Divine  Spirit,  and,  on  the  removal 
<^  the  latter,  again  returns  to  itt  home,  for  the 
mortal  must  not  dwell  with  the  immortal*'  (Qui* 
£er.  Di9.  I/ctr.  U  i.  p.  511).  Balaam  is  deecribed 
by  him  as  an  unconscious  instrument  through 
whom  God  spoke  ( Oe  Vitd  MobiBj  lib.  I.  t.  ii.  p. 
124).  Josephus  makes  Balaam  excuse  himself  to 
BaUk  on  the  same  principle:  **  When  the  Spirit  of 
God  seina  ut,  It  utten  whatsoever  sounds  and  words 
It  pleases,  vrithout  any  knowledge  on  our  part, 
.  .  .  .  for  when  It  has  come  into  us.  there  is 
nothing  in  us  which  remains  our  own  "  (AtUiq.  iv. 
6,  $  6,  t,  i.  p.  216).  This  tlieory  identifies  Jewish 
prophecy  in  all  essential  points  with  the  heathen 
uMrriK^,  or  dimation,  as  distinct  from  wpo^ifrela, 
or  interpretation.  Moutanism  adopted  the  same 
view:  '*  Defendimus,  in  causa  novs  prophetiie, 
gratiie  ezstasin,  id  est  anientiam,  oonvenire.  In 
spiritu  enim  homo  constitutus,  prssertim  cum  glo- 
riam  Dei  couspicit,  vel  cum  per  ipsum  Deus  loqui- 
tur, necesse  est  excidat  sensu,  obumbratus  scilicet 
virtute  divitia,  de  quo  inter  not  et  Psychioos  (cath- 
olioos)  quieatio  est  *'  (Tertullian,  Adv.  Marcion. 
Iv.  22).  According  to  the  i^ef^  then,  of  the 
heathen,  of  the  Alexandrian  Jews,  and  of  the  Mon- 
taniats,  therision  of  the  prophet  was  seen  while  he 
was  in  a  state  of  ecstatic  unconsciousness,  and  the 
enunciation  of  the  vision  was  made  by  him  in  the 
Bsme  state.  The  Fathers  of  the  Church  opposed  the 
Montanist  theory  with  great  unanimity.  In  Euse- 
bius's  History  (v.  17)  we  read  that  Miltiades  wrote 
a  book  w9pX  rov  fA^  8«iv  xoo^4inir  iv  iKcrdau 
AoAf  II'.  St.  Jerome  wntes :  "  Non  loquitur 
propheta  iv  iKordau,  ut  Moutanut  et  Prisoa  Max- 
Imillaque  delirant,  sed  quod  prophetat  liber  est  vis- 
ionis  intelligentis  univena  quse  loquitur  **  {Prolog, 
in  Nohum).  And  again:  **Nequevero  ut  Mou- 
taniis  cum  inaanis  fseminis  somniat,  prophetse  in 
tcstasi  locud  amt  ut  nescierint  quid  loquerentur,  et 
mm  alios  erudirent  ipsi  ignorarent  quid  dicerent  ** 
>  Prolog,  in  Esni.).  Origen  ( Conlr.  Ctkwn^  vli.  4), 
and  St.  Basil  (Commentary  on  /Baiah,  Prooem.  c. 
5),  contrast  the  prophet  with  the  soothsayer,  on 
the  ground  of  the  latter  being  deprived  of  his 
senses.  St.  Chrysostom  draws  out  the  contrast: 
Tovro  yhp  fidrr^mt  tiiov,  rh  i^HmiK^yaif  rb 
lydtyX^y  dwo/ii^yciy,  rb  i$*i<r0ai,  rh  cAirco^iu, 
rh  avp^adai  &<rwMp  fuuy6fuyoy,  *0  9h  woo^^tqs 
jbx  oUrws,  &AA^  pktrk  9iwoias  Kn^ovtnis  icai 
sm^yowms  Karaardff*tn,  irol  siS^s  &  ^ey~ 

gory  or  enifma,  but  to  Hoses  It  is  said :  With  him 
wni  I  speak  mootli  to  mouth  (Mom.  zU.  8)  aod  flMe 
|»  ftaa  (Sx.  zxzlii.  11).  8  AU  the  othar  prophets 
aaia  tBrthied,  bat  with  Moses  it  was  not  so ;  and  this 
la  wtaal  the  Scripture  aays :  As  a  man  speaketh  unto 
(Bx.  zxxlU.  11).  4.  All  the  oilier  prophets 
pnvhsay  at  any  ttme  that  they  wished,  but 
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7«rsut  ^nfrlw  C««rr«*  Jbre  aai  wp^  rfi  A^^ 

(respf  Jc&rrffMcr  yp^t(§  rhp  ftdjtriw  ca2  rh§ 
wpo^f^r  {Horn.  xzix.  in  KyitL  ad  CorkUk.y.  Al 
the  same  time,  while  dimwing  the  ^\'*Trtr^rn 
sharply  l>etween  heathen  soothsayiog  and  Mon- 
tanist prophesying  on  the  one  side,  and  Hebrew 
prophecy  on  the  other,  the  Fathers  use  cxpreasioot 
so  strong  as  almoat  to  represent  the  P^phcta  to 
be  pasaive  instruments  acted  on  by  tha  Spirit  of 
God.  Thus  it  It  that  they  describa  them  ai 
mutical  instnunenta,  —  the  pipe  (Athcoagona,  L^, 
juro  Ckrittianis,  c.  ix.;  Clnn.  Alex.  CokurL  ai 
(ieni.  a.  1.),  the  lyre  (Justin  Martyr,  CokorL  ad 
Grmc  0.  viii.;  Ephmem  Syr.  kh^wu  xxis.; 
Chrysostom,  Ad  Pop,  Aniiod^.  Horn.  I.  t  iL);  at 
aa  pens  (St.  Greg.  Magn.  Pnjtf»  m  Mor,  m  JtJki^ 
Expressions  such  aa  these  (many  of  which  ait 
quoted  by  Dr.  Lee,  Appendix  G.)  must  be  aet  against 
the  paasages  which  were  directed  againat  the  Mob- 
tanitta.  Nevefiheless,  there  is  a  very  appreciabla 
diflerenoe  between  their  view  and  that  of  TcrtuBiaa 
and  Philo.  Which  is  most  m  acoordanoe  with  tht 
indications  of  Holy  Scripture? 

It  doea  not  seem  possible  to  draw  any  very  pre- 
ciae  distinction  between  the  prophetic  ^  dream  *' 
and  the  prophetic  *'  vision.**  In  the  case  of  Abraham 
(Gen.  XV.  1)  and  of  Daniel  (Dan.  vii.  1),  they  aeem 
to  melt  into  each  other.  In  both,  the  external 
senses  are  at  rest,  reflection  is  quicseent,  and  intu- 
ition energizes.  The  action  of  the  ordinary  fiscnl- 
tiea  is  suspended  in  the  one  case  by  natural,  in  the 
other  supernatural  or  extraordinary  cauaea.  (See 
l.ee,  Jn»fMration^  p.  173.)  The  state  into  whidi 
the  prophet  was,  occaaionally,  at  least,  thrown  by 
the  eostacy,  or  vision,  or  trance,  is  described  poet* 
icaUy  in  the  Book  of  Job  (!▼.  18-16,  xxxiii.  15) 
and  more  pkinly  in  the  Book  of  Daniel  In  the 
case  of  Daniel,  we  find  first  a  deep  aleep  (viii.  18, 
X.  9)  aooompanied  by  terror  (viiL  17,  x.  8).  Then 
he  Is  raised  upright  (riii.  18)  on  his  handa  and 
knees,  and  then  on  lus  feet  (x.  10, 11).  He  then 
receives  the  Divine  revelation  (viiL  19,  x.  IS). 
AfW  which  he  foils  to  the  ground  in  a  swoon  (x. 
16,  17);  he  is  famt,  sick,  and  astoniahed  (riu.  SI7>. 
Here,  then,  is  an  instance  of  the  eoatatic  state;  nor 
is  it  confined  to  the  Old  Testament,  though  we  do 
not  find  it  in  the  New  Testament  aoeompanied  by 
such  violent  efiects  upon  the  body.  At  the  Tkana- 
figuretion,  the  disciples  fell  on  their  five,  being 
overpowered  by  the  Divine  glory,  and  were  restored, 
like  Daniel,  by  the  touch  of  Jeaus^s  hand.  St 
Peter  fell  into  a  trance  (lic0Ta«rif )  before  he  re 
ceived  his  vision,  instructing  him  as  to  the  admia- 
sion  of  the  GenUlea  (AcU  x.  10,  xi.  &}.  St  Phnl 
was  in  a  trance  {4p  iicordatt)  when  he  was  eom- 
nianded  to  de^-ote  hhnself  to  the  conversion  of  tba 
Gentiles  (Acts  xxii.  17),  and  when  he  was  eanght 
up  into  the  third  heaven  (2  Cor.  xii  1).  Si. 
John  was  probably  in  the  same  state  (iy  wrc^/un-<) 
when  he  received  the  message  to  the  aeven  ehurehaa 
(Rev.  i.  10).  llw  prophetic  trance,  then,  mutt  ba 
acknowledged  aa  a  Scriptural  aoooont  of  the  stata 
in  which  the  propheta  and  other  inapired  per> 
sona,  sometimes,  at  least,  received  Divine  revdft- 


wUh  Moses  It  was  net  aa,  bwl  at  anj  ttme  Chat  he 
wished  for  It,  the  Holy  Spirit  eaae  apoo  hha ;  so  tba 
it  WBS  not  oeeessary  for  hhn  Id  prepare  his  odnd,  M 
he  WBS  always  rsady  for  It,  like  the  minlsferinf  a» 
gels  **  (Tod  Haeknwhih,  e.  vU.,  Bernard^  taasL  f 
110,  qwoCsd  hgr  Lsa,  p.  tfT). 
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n  would  MeiD  to  ha?e  been  of  the  foUowing 

MtUI*. 

(1.)  The  bodilj  aeoees  were  closed  to  external 
tk^K^  u  in  deep  sleep.  (2.)  The  reflective  and 
discuraive  fiieolty  was  still  and  uiactire.  (3.)  The 
ipirituii  fiKultj  (irycv/m)  was  awakened  U>  the 
highest  state  of  energy.  Henoe  it  is  that  revela- 
lioiis  in  trances  are  described  by  the  prophets  as 
''seen*'  or  ** heard**  by  theni,  for  the  spiritual 
fiMTulty  energizes  by  immedUte  perception  on  the 
part  of  the  inward  sense,  not  by  inference  and 
thooght  Thus  Isaiah  **S(tv  the  l^rd  sitting*' 
(la.  vL  Ij.  Zechariah  *•  lifted  up  his  eyes  and 
itav**  (Zecb.  ii.  1):  «•  the  word  of  the  Ijord  which 
Uicah  »!»**  (Mtc  t.  1);  ''the  a-onder  which  lla- 
bikkuk  did  see  "  (lla!>.  i.  1). '  ''  Peter  taw  heaven 
Opened  .  .  .  ai.d  there  came  a  roice  to  him  ** 
(Acts  z.  11).  Paul  was  **  in  a  trance,  and  nie 
Wm  « lying  "  (AcU  xzii.  18).  John  '*  hrard  a 
gnat  vuiee  .  .  .  and  sue  seven  gulden  candle 
sticks  **  (Rev.  i.  12).  Hence  it  is,  too,  that  the 
pnphets*  visiout  are  unconnected  and  fragmentary, 
inasmuch  as  they  are  not  the  subject  of  the  reflec- 
tive but  of  the  perceptive  ikculty.  They  described 
what  they  saw  and  heard,  not  what  they  had  theni- 
salres  thought  oat  and  systematized.  Hence,  too, 
succession  in  time  is  disregarded  or  mmoticed. 
The  subjects  of  the  vision  being,  to  the  prophets' 
sight,  in  juxtapoeition  or  enfolding  each  other, 
some  in  the  for^romid,  some  in  the  Imckground, 
are  necessarily  abstracted  from  the  relations  of  time. 
Hence,  too,  the  imagery  with  which  the  prophetic 
writings  are  colored,  and  the  dramatic  cast  in 
which  they  are  moulded;  these  peculiarities  result- 
ing, as  we  have  already  said,  in  a  necessary  obscu- 
rity and  difficulty  of  interpretation. 

But  though  it  most  be  allowed  that  Scripture 
language  seems  to  point  out  the  state  of  dream  and 
of  trance,  or  ecstasy,  as  a  condition  in  which  the 
human  instrument  received  the  Divhie  communica- 
tions, it  does  iK>t  follow  that  all  the  prophetic  rev- 
rbtions  were  thus  made.  We  must  acknowledge 
the  state  of  trance  in  such  passages  as  Is.  vi. 
(called  ordinarily  the  vUion  of  Isuiah),  aa  £x.  i. 
(called  the  vision  of  Esekiel),  as  Dan.  vii.,  viii.,x., 
xi.,  xii.  (called  the  visions  of  Daniel),  as  Zech.i., 
ir.,  v.,  vi.  (called  the  virions  of  Zechariah),  as  Acts 
X.  (called  the  vision  of  St.  Peter),  as  2  0>r.  xii. 
(called  the  vision  of  St  Paul),  and  simikr  in- 
stances, which  are  indicated  by  the  Language  used. 
Bat  it  does  not  seem  tnie  to  say,  with  Hengsten- 
berg,  that  **  the  difference  between  these  prophecies 
ind  the  rest  b  a  vanishing  one,  and  if  we  but  poa- 
seas  the  power  and  the  ability  to  look  more  deeply 
into  them,  the  niariu  of  the  vision  may  lie 
diacemed"  {Chrittvlogy,  vol.  iv.  p.  4]7).o  St. 
Pud  distinguishea  **  revelations  **  finim  **  visions  *' 
(9  Cor.  xii.  1).  In  the  books  of  Moses  **  speak- 
ing mouth  to  mouth  **  is  contrasted  with  ^  visions 
tnd  dreams  **  (Num.  xii.  8).  It  is  true  that  hi 
his  last-quoted  passafce,  *'  visions  and  dreams  ** 
MHie  appear  to  be  attributed  to  the  prophet,  while 
•*  speaking  mouth  to  mouth  "  is  reserved  for  Moses. 
But  when  Moaea  waa  dead,  the  cauae  of  thia  difier- 
would  oeaae.  During  the  era  of  prophecy  there 
none  nearer  to  G^,  none  with  whom  He 
mmld,  we  may  suppose,  communicate  moni  jpenly 
iban  the  prophets.  We  abould  expect,  then,  that 
jM|y  wouU  be  the  recipients,  not  only  of  viaiona 
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•  flua  view  Isadvoeatad  also  by  Yelthoaso  (Dn  ep- 
I  JWMramm  dt»eripiiom*\^  Jaha  {EinUU.  in 


\n  the  state  of  dream  or  ecstasy,  but  also  of  Hv 

direct  revelations  which  are  called  speaking  month 
to  mouth.  The  greater  part  of  the  Divine  commaul> 
cations  we  may  suppose  to  have  been  thus  made  to 
the  propheta  in  their  waking  and  ordinary  state, 
while  the  viaiona  were  exhibited  to  them  either  m 
the  state  of  sksep,  or  m  the  state  of  ecstasy.  "  llie 
more  ordinary  mode  through  which  the  word  of  the 
liord,  aa  fitf  aa  we  can  trace,  came,  was  through  a 
divine  impulse  given  to  the  prophet*s  own  thoughts  " 
(Stanley,  p.  426 ).  Hence  it  follows  that,  while  the 
Fathen  in  their  opposition  to  Montanism  and  uavfa 
were  pushed  somewhat  too  fiu-  in  tlieu*  denial  <^ 
the  ecstatic  state,  they  were  yet  perfectly  exact  in 
their  deacriptions  of  the  condition  under  whieh  tbt 
greater  part  of  the  prophetic  revekUona  were  re- 
ceived and  promulgated.  No  truer  deacription  haf 
been  gi\'en  of  them  than  that  of  Hippolytua,  and 
that  of  St  BaaU:  06  T^p  i^  iZlai  Iwiium 
i^iyyoirro,  oM  &ittp  aifrol  i$o6Korro  rmrrm 
4ictipvTro¥f  iiWk  irpmrov  /A^y  Ztk  rov  hoyom 
4ao<pl(opro  hpB&s,  fwura  8i*  6pafuirwp  wpocSr- 
HduTKomo  rit  fidWotna  icoAwf*  tJ$'  o0ra»  we- 
wtiviJiivoi  4x.9yop  rairra  &Tfp  airrots  Ijr  fiApoit 
i,vh  rov  9coD  hicoK^Kpvfiikiva  (HippoL  De  Ash^ 
tichiislOf  0.  ii.)*  IIws  wpotp^tvor  al  Kotfopod 
jcal  Siavycif  ^x^f  oiortl  Kdrowrpa  yi¥6fiMW 
Tfjs  tfcfoff  irtpy^laty  r^r  Hfupavuf  ^op^if  KoX 
ita^r/XvTCP  irai  oMw  iTiBoKovfittnitf  iK  rm¥ 
waBwy  r^t  vapKhs  ^reScficyvyro'  vart  fihif  yi^ 
rdpcoTi  rh  *Ayioy  Ilycufta  (St.  Basil,  Comm,  m 
Esni.  Procem.). 

Had  the  propheta  a  full  knowledge  of  that  whieh 
they  predicted?  It  follows  from  what  we  have 
already  said  that  they  had  not,  and  could  not  have. 
They  were  the  "  spokesmen  "  of  God  (Ex.  vii.  1), 
the  t* mouth**  by  which  his  words  were  uttered, 
or  they  wen  enabled  to  view,  and  empowered  to 
describe,  pictures  presented  to  Uieir  spiritual  in- 
tuition; but  there  are  no  grounds  for  bdieving  that, 
contemporaneously  with  this  miracle,  there  waa 
wrought  another  miracle  enlarging  the  understand- 
ing of  the  prophet  so  as  to  grasp  the  wlxrie  of  the 
Divine  counsels  which  he  was  gazing  into,  or  whieh 
he  was  the  instrument  of  enunciating.  We  should 
not  expect  it  lieforehand;  and  we  l»ve  the  testi- 
mony of  the  prophets  ihemsdves  (Dan.  xii.  8;  Zeoh. 
iv.  5),  and  of  St.  I'eter  (1  Pet.  i.  10),  to  the  faoi 
that  they  frequently  did  not  comprehend  them. 
The  pniMage  in  St.  Peter's  Epistle  b  very  instnie- 
tive:  "Of  which  salvation  the  prophets  have  in- 
quired and  searched  diligently,  who  prophesied  of 
the  grace  that  should  come  unto  you:  searehing 
what,  or  what  manner  of  time  the  Spirit  of  (%riat 
which  waa  in  tliem  did  signify,  when  it  testified 
beforehand  the  sufl^ngs  of  Christ,  and  the  gfery 
that  should  follow.  Unto  whom  it  was  revnled, 
that  not  unto  themselves,  but  unto  us  they  did 
minister  the  things,  which  are  now  reported  unto 
you  by  them  that  have  preached  the  gospel  unto 
yon  with  the  Holy  Ghost  sent  down  fVom  heaven." 
It  is  here  declared  (1)  that  the  Holy  Ghost  through 
the  prophet,  or  the  prophet  by  the  Holy  Gheat, 
testified  of  Christ's  sufierin^s  and  aacenakm,  and 
of  the  matitntkm  of  Christianity:  (2)  that  after 
having  uttered  predictiona  on  those  «ub^ta,  the 
minds  of  the  prophets  occupied  themselves  in  seareh- 
ing into  the  full  meaning  of  the  words  that  they 
had  uttered;  (3)  that  they  were  then  divfaiely  fa»- 
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ibnned  that  their  predictions  were  not  to  find  their 
eon  pletioii  until  the  lut  days,  «od  that  they  thein- 
MlTet  were  instruinenta  for  declaring  good  things 
that  ehoukl  come  not  to  their  own  but  to  a  future 
generation.  This  is  exactly  what  the  prophetic 
state  above  descrilied  would  lead  us  to  expect. 
While  the  Divine  comnmnicatiou  is  bring  received, 
the  human  instnnuent  is  simply  passive.  He  sees 
or  hears  by  his  spiritual  intuition  or  perception, 
and  declares  what  he  has  seen  or  heaitl.  Then 
the  reflective  faculty  which  had  been  quiescent  but 
never  so  over|X)wered  as  to  be  destroyed,  awakens 
lo  the  consideration  of  the  message  or  vision  re- 
ceived, and  it  stri\*e8  earnestly  to  understand  it, 
and  more  especially  to  look  at  the  revelation  as  in 
bstead  of  iMt  of  time.  'Vbe  result  is  failure;  but 
this  failure  is  softened,  by  the  Divine  intimation 
that  the  time  is  not  yet.^  The  two  questions, 
What  did  the  prophet  underetand  by  this  prophecy? 
and.  What  was  the  meaning  of  this  prophecy?  are 
totally  dif&rent  in  the  estimation  of  every  one 
who  belie%-es  that  *'  the  Holy  Ghost  spake  by  the 
Prophets,*'  or  who  considers  it  possible  that  he  did 
lospeak.^ 

V.  [ntkkphetation  of  Pkkdictivk  Puoph- 
KCT.  —  We  have  only  space  for  a  few  rules,  deduced 
fh>m  the  account  which  we  have  given  of  the  nature 
of  prophecy.  They  are,  (1.)  Interpose  distances  of 
time  according  as  history  may  show  them  to  lie 
necfssaiy  with  respect  to  tlie  past,  or  inference  may 
ihow  them  to  be  likely  in  respect  to  the  future, 
because,  as  we  have  seen,  the  prophetic  visions  are 
abstracted. fh)ni  relations  in  time.  (2.)  Distinguisli 
the  form  from  the  itiea.  Thus  Isaiah  (zi.  15)  rep- 
resents the  ideti  of  the  removal  of  all  oUtades  from 
before  (iod's  people  in  the  fm-m  of  the  lord's 
destroying  the  tongue  of  the  Egyptian  sea,  and 
smiting  the  river  h)to  seven  streams.  (3. )  CHstin- 
guish  in  like  maimer  figure  from  what  is  represented 
by  it,  e.  g.^  in  the  verse  previous  to  that  quoted, 
do  not  understand  literally,  *'  They  shall  Jly  vpoti 
the  thoukiers  of  the  Philistines  *'  (Is.  zi.  U).  (4.) 
Make  allowance  for  the  imagery  of  the  prophetic 
risions,  and  for  the  poetical  diction  in  which  they 
are  expressed.  (5  )  In  respect  to  things  past,  hi- 
terpret  by  the  apparent  meaning,  checked  by  refer- 
ence to  events;  in  respect  to  things  future,  inter- 
pret by  the  apparent  meaning,  checked  by  reference 
to  the  analogy  of  the  faith.  (6.)  Interpret  accord- 
ing to  the  principle  which  may  be  deduced  from 
the  examples  of  visions  explained  in  the  Old  Testa- 
ment. (7.)  Interpret  according  to  the  principle 
which  may  be  deduced  from  the  examples  of  proph- 
■eies  interpreted  in  the  New  Testament. 

VI.  UsK  OP  pROPfiKCY. —  Predictive  pn>{Aecy 
■  at  ODce  a  part  and  an  evidence  of  revelation :  at 


a  See  Keble,  Christian  Year,  18th  8.  aft  Trin.,  and 
Lse,  Inspiration,  p.  210. 

b  It  Is  on  this  principle  rather  than  as  it  is  ex- 
llained  by  Br.  M*CaaI  {Aids  to  Fdith)  that  the 
prophecy  of  Hotea  xi.  1  is  to  be  interpreted.  Hosea, 
we  may  well  believe,  understood  in  his  own  words  no 
vore  than  a  reference  »  the  historical  fhet  that  the 
shildrsn  of  Isravl  came  out  of  Egypt.  But  Hosea  was 
not  the  author  of  the  prophecy  —  be  was  the  instru- 
nsnt  by  which  it  tras  promulgated  The  Holy  Spirit 
nteoded  something  ftirther — and  what  this  something 
was  fle  Infbrms  us  by  the  Evaogelist  St.  aiaithew 
;klatt.  U  16;.  The  two  ftusts  of  the  Israelites  being 
.sA  otA  U  Egypt  and  of  Chrint's  return  fhm  Egypt 
ppsar  to  Professor  Jowett  so  distlnet  that  the  rsltor- 
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the  tinse  that  it  bi  delivered,  and  antS  Ito 
inent,  a  part;  after  it  has  been  fulfilled,  ao 
St  Peter  (En.  2,  i.  19)  describes  it  as  «*a  Bglit 
shining  in  a  daric  phwe,"  or  "  a  taper  ghmmtAm 
where  there  is  nothing  to  neflect  its  rays,**  that  isi, 
throwing  some  light,  bnt  only  a  feel^  light  aa 
compared  with  what  is  slied  fh»n  the  Gospel  his- 
tory. To  this  light,  fiwble  as  it  is,  **  you  do  weO,** 
says  the  Apostle,  **  to  take  heed."  And  he  wami 
them  not  to  be  ofTended  at  the  feebleDecs  of  the 
light,  because  it  is  of  the  nature  of  prophecy  until 
its  fulfillment  >-  (in  the  case  of  Mwwianiff  predie- 
tions,  of  which  he  is  speaking,  described  as  **  until 
the  day  dawn,  and  the  day-«tar  arise  in  joar 
hearU")->to  shed  only  a  feeUe  fight  Kay,  he 
continues,  even  the  prophets  could  not 
mterpret  its  meaning,*^  **  for  the  prophecy 
not  in  old  time  by  the  will  of  man,**  i.  e.  Urn 
prophets  were  not  the  authors  of  thdr  predictiona, 
"  but  holy  men  of  old  spake  by  the  impniw 
{^9p4fif¥ot)  of  the  Holy  Ghost'*  This,  then,  nm 
the  use  of  prophecy  bcdfore  its  fiilfilfanent,  —  to  aei 
as  a  feeble  light  in  the  midst  of  darknes,  wlueh  it 
did  not  dispel,  but  through  which  it  threw  its  raya 
in  such  a  way  as  to  enable  a  tnie-heaited  believer 
to  direct  his  steps  and  guide  his  antleipattons  (cf. 
Acts  ziii.  27).  But  after  fulfilhnent,  St  Peter  saya, 
"  the  word  of  prophecy  **  becomes  "  mere  anie  ** 
than  it  was  before,  that  is,  it  is  no  longer  ^icrdy 
a  feeble  light  to  guide,  but  it  is  a  firm  grouiKl  of 
confidence,  and,  combined  with  the  apostolic  testi- 
mony, senes  as  a  trustworthy  evidence  of  the  fiuth ; 
so  trustworthy,  that  even  after  he  sad  his  broilMr 
Apostles  are  dead,  thoee  whom  he  addressed  wil 
feel  secure  that  they  **  had  not  fbUowed  ennning^ 
devised  fables,"  but  the  truth. 

As  an  evidence,  fblfiBed  prophecy  is  as  satisfte- 
tory  as  an}'thing  can  be,  for  who  can  know  the 
future  except  the  Ruler  who  disposes  future  events; 
and  from  whom  can  come  prediction  except  ttom 
Him  who  knows  the  future?  After  all  that  hM 
been  said  and  unsaid,  prophecy  and  miracles,  eaeh 
resting  on  their  own  evidence,  must  alwaj's  be  the 
chief  and  direct  evidences  of  the  truth  of  the  DiviM 
character  of  a  religion.  Where  they  exist,  a  Diriae 
power  is  proved.  Nevertheless,  they  should  Derer 
be  rested  on  alone,  but  in  combination  with  the 
general  character  of  the  whole  scheme  to  whidi 
they  belong.  Its  miracles,  its  prophecies,  its  morals, 
its  propagation,  and  its  adaptation  to  human  needs, 
are  the  chief  evidences  of  Christianity.  None  of 
these  must  be  taken  separately.  Ilie  fsct  of  then 
conspiring  together  is  the  strongest  evidence  of  att. 
That  one  object  with  which  predictions  are  delinnd 
is  to  serve  in  an  after  age  as  an  eridenoe  oo  which 
faith  may  reasonably  rest,  b  stated  by  our  Lord 


enee  by  St  Ifatthew  to  the  Pzophet  is  to  hfan  Inssc 
pUcaUe  ezeept  on  the  hypothesis  of  a  mistake  on  the 
part  of  the  Evangelist  (see  Jowetfs  Ssmy  on  the  Jn^ 
terpretation  qf  Srriptwe).  A  deeper  t  'sight  into  Berlp* 
tnre  shows  that  "  the  Jewish  people  hsBSelves,  thel* 
history,  their  ritual,  their  govanmea^  all  pressnc  oob 
grand  propheey  of  the  fntnre  Redeemer  "  (Les^  p.  107), 
Consequently  "  Israel "  is  one  of  the  forms  natoxaOy 
taken  in  the  propheUe  visioo  by  the  idta  <'  Utsxiak  * 
c  This  is  a  more  probable  meaning  of  tbe  wordi 
Ktoc  iwikivtm  oA  ycvcrait  than  that  ^ven  by  IVanoe 
(On  tfu  Crtf'd,  art  i.  p  17,  ed.  Burton),  ''that  as 
prophecy  did  so  proceed  fWxn  the  prophet  diat  he  al 
hhnself  or  by  his  own  lasttnet  did  opsn  his 
prophssy," 
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HiflMelf :  «  And  now  I  have  told  you  befora  it  oomt 
lo  pui,  thft  when  U  it  come  to  pais  ye  might  b^ 
lieve*'  (Jolm  xiT.  29). 

VII.    I>KVRLOPMBTr  OF    Mk88IAXIC   PBOPH- 

BCT.  —  Prediction,  in  the  shape  of  promiae  and 
threatening,  begins  with  toe  Book  of  Genesis.  Im- 
mediately upon  the  Fall,  hojies  of  reooTery  and  sal- 
vation are  held  out,  but  tlie  manner  in  which  this 
wlvation  is  to  be  efll^ted  is  left  altogether  iiidefinita. 
All  that  is  at  first  declared  is  that  it  shall  come 
thr'>ngh  a  child  of  woman  (Gen.  iii.  16).  By  do- 
greei  the  area  is  limited :  it  is  to  oome  through  the 
Csmilyof  Shem  (Gen.  ix.  26),  through  the  family 
of  Ahtaham  (GJen.  xii.  3),  of  Isaac  (Gen.  zxii.  18), 
flf  Jaoob  (Gen.  xxnii.  14),  of  .ludah  ((jen.  zllx.  10). 
Balaam  seems  to  say  that  It  will  be  wrought  by  a 
warlike  Ismelitish  King  (Num.  xxiv.  17);  Jacob, 
by  a  peaceful  Kuler  of  the  earth  (Gen.  xlix.  10); 
Moses,  by  a  Prophet  like  himself,  i.  e.  a  revealer 
of  a  new  religious  dupensation  (Deut.  zviii.  16). 
Nathairs  announcement  (2  Sam.  vii.  16)  deter- 
mines Airther  that  the  salvation  is  to  oome  through 
the  house  of  David,  and  through  a  descendant  of 
David  who  shall  be  himself  a  king.  This  promise  is 
devcbped  by  David  himself  in  the  Messianic  Psalms. 
Pa.  xvilL  and  Ixi.  are  founded  on  the  promise 
communicated  by  Nathan,  and  do  not  go  beyond 
the  annomicement  made  by  Nathan.  The  same 
may  be  siud  of  Ps.  Ixxxix.,  which  was  composed  by 
a  later  writer.  Pss.  ii.  and  ex.  rest  upon  the  same 
promise  as  their  foundation,  but  add  new  features 
to  it.  The  Son  of  David  is  to  be  the  Son  of  God 
(li.  7),  the  anointed  of  the  Lord  (ii.  2),  not  only 
the  Ring  of  Zion  (ii.  6,  ex.  1),  but  the  inheritor 
and  lord  of  the  whole  earth  (ii.  8,  ex.  6),  and,  be 
sides  this,  a  Priest  forever  after  the  order  of  Mel- 
ehbedek  (ex.  4).  At  the  same  time  he  is,  as 
typified  by  his  progenitor,  to  be  full  of  suflering  and 
aflUction  (Pss.  xxii.,  Ixxi.,  eii.,  cix.):  brought  down 
to  the  gmva,  yet  raised  to  life  without  seeing  cor- 
ruption (Ps.  zri.).  In  Pss.  xlv.,  Ixxii.,  the  sons  of 
Rorah  and  Solomon  describe  his  peaceful  reign. 
Between  Sofetnon  and  Hezekiah  intervened  some 
KN)  years,  during  which  the  voice  of  prophecy  was 
lilent.  The  Messianic  conoepUon  entertained  at 
this  time  by  the  Jews  might  have  been  that  of  a 
Ring  of  the  royal  house  of  David  who  would  arise, 
and  gather  under  his  peaceful  sceptre  his  own  people 
and  stnngers.  Suffieieut  allusion  to  his  propheti- 
ral  and  priestly  offices  had  been  made  to  create 
thottghtf^  oonsideration,  but  as  yet  there  was  no 
fliear  delineation  of  him  in  these  characters.  It 
was  reserved  for  the  Prophets  to  bring  out  these 
features  more  distinctly.  The  sixteen  Prophets 
may  !«  divided  into  four  groups:  the  Prophets  of 
the   Northern   Kingdom,  —  Hoaea,    Amos,  Joel, 

a  The  modem  Jewa,  in  opposition  to  their  ancient 
•zpenltioo,  have  tMeo  driven  to  a  Don-Menlante  inter- 
praCadon  of  U.  Itti.  Among  GhrintiaDa  the  non-Mes- 
slaaie  tnterpretation  commenced  with  Grotios.  lie 
appUw  t^  chapter  to  Jeramiah.  According  to  Doeder> 
Mn.  Schonter,  Stephani,  Biohhom,  RoaenmUUer,  Ilit- 
^,  Uendawerk,  Koeter  (after  th«  Jewtoh  exposttoni, 
larehi,  4ben-Biia,  Kimehl,  Abarbanel,  Upmaon),  the 
i  at()eet  of  the  prophecy  is  the  Israelitish  people.  Ao- 
BordUng  to  Ikkermann,  B«rald,  Bleek,  It  Is  the  ideal 
IsraeUtiah  people.  According  to  Paulas,  Ammon, 
Vaniwr,  Tlieaimi,  Knobal.  It  Is  the  godly  portloD  of 
Hm  IsraeUtiah  people.  According  to  Oe  V^ette,  Oeaa> 
jloa.  Vhankel,  Umbreit,  Hoftaiann,  it  ia  the  prophetical 
ypdj,  Aogosti  relbrs  It  to  king  Usaiah ;  Konynenburg 
Md  Bahrdt  to  Heai^lah  ;  Staodlln  to  Isaiah  klnself ; 
leltkF  to  the  hooM  r1  David.    Bvald  thinks  that  no 
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Jonah;  the  IVophets  of  the  Southern  KlngdoM,  — 
Isaiah,  Jeremiah,  Obadiah,  Micah,  Nahum.  Habdk 
kuk,  Zephaniah ;  the  Prophets  of  the  Captivity,  — 
Eaekiel  and  Daniel;  the  Prophets  of  the  Ketum,  — 
Haggai,  Zechariah,  MiUachi.  In  this  great  period 
of  prophetism  there  is  no  longer  any  chronological 
devebpment  of  Messianic  l^piiecy,  as  in  the  euiier 
period  previous  to  Solomon.  Each  prophet  adds  a 
feature,  one  more,  another  less  clesrly:  oombino 
the  features,  and  we  have  the  portrait;  but  it  does 
not  grow  gradually  and  perceptibly  under  the  hands 
of  the  several  artists.  Here,  therefo-e,  the  task  of 
tracing  the  chronological  pfofft'tu  of  the  revelation 
of  the  Messiah  comes  to  an  end :  its  eulmintuing 
point  is  found  in  the  prophecy  oontained  in  Is.  liL 
13-15,  and  liii.  We  here  read  that  there  should 
be  a  Servant  of  (}od,  k>wly  and  despised,  full  of 
grief  and  suflering,  oppressed,  condemned  as  a  male- 
factor, and  put  to  death.  But  his  sufferings,  it  is 
said,  are  not  fbr  his  own  sake,  for  he  had  never 
been  guilty  of  fraud  or  violence;  they  are  spon- 
taneously taken,  patiently  borne,  vicarious  in  their 
character;  and,  by  Ciod's  appointment,  they  have 
an  atoning,  reconciling,  and  justifying  efficacy.  The 
result  of  his  sacrificial  offering  u  to  be  his  exaltation 
and  triumph.  By  the  path  of  humiliation  and 
expiatory  suflering  he  is  to  reach  that  state  of  glory 
foreshown  by  David  and  Solomon.  The  prophetk 
character  of  the  Messiah  is  drawn  out  by  Isaiah  in 
other  parts  of  his  book  as  the  atoning  work  hers. 
By  the  time  of  Ilecekiah  therefore  (for  Uengsten- 
bo^,  Cfirutvlogy,  voL  ii.,  has  saUsfiKtorily  dis- 
proived  the  theory  of  a  Deutero-Isaiah  of  the  days 
of  the  Optivity)  the  portrait  of  the  Of^ytfpenrot  — 
at  once  King,  Priest,  Prophet,  and  Redeemer — was 
drawn  in  all  its  essential  features.<>  llie  contem- 
porary and  later  Propheta  (cf.  Mic.  v.  2;  Dan.  vii. 
9;  Zech.  ri.  {'6;  Mai.  iv.  2)  added  some  particohn 
and  details,  and  so  the  conception  was  left  to  await 
its  realizutwn  after  an  interval  of  some  400  yean 
fh>m  the  date  of  the  bwt  Hebrew  Prophet. 

It  is  the  opinion  of  Hengstenberg  ( Chriiiolofffff 
i.  2^35)  and  of  Pusey  (Minor  Pt^ets,  Part  i 
Introd.)  that  the  writings  of  the  Minor  Prophets 
are  chronologically  placed.  Accordingly,  the  for* 
mer  arranges  the  list  of  the  Prophets  as  foUowsr 
Hoses,  Joel,  Amos,  Obadiah,  Jonah,  Micah,  Isaiah 
(«( the  principal  prophetical  figure  in  the  first  oc 
Assyrian  period  of  canonical  prophetism  **),  Nahum, 
Habakkuk,  Zephaniah,  Jeremiah  (**the  principal 
prophetical  figure  in  the  second  or  Babylonian  pe- 
riod of  canonical  prophetism  **),  Ezekiel,  DanTsI, 
Hsggai,  Zechariah,  Malachi.  (Mmet  (DicL  BibL 
s.  V.  "  Prophet ")  as  follows:  ilosea,  Amos,  Isaiah, 
Jonah,  Micah,  Nahum,  Jeremiah,  Zephaniah,.  Joel. 
Daniel,   Eaekiel,   Habakkuk,    Obadiah,<>    HaggaL 

historical  person  was  intended,  but  that  the  author 
of  the  chapter  has  mimied  his  rsadera  by  inaartfng  a 
paasage  Ikom  an  older  book,  in  which  a  martyr  was 
spoken  of.  **This,**  he  says,  ''quite  spontaneoosly 
suggested  Itself,  and  has  impressed  itself  on  hia  mind 
mors  and  more ;  "  and  he  thinks  that  ''  controversy 
on  chap.  lUi.  will  never  eease  until  this  truth  Is  ao 
knowledged"  {Pnjpktteny  11.  S.  407).  Hengstenberg 
gtvea  the  following  list  of  Qerman  commentatDra  who 
have  niaintamed  the  Hessianlo  explanatfoo:  Dathe, 
Hensler,  Koeher,  Koppe,  MichaeUs,  Sehmledar,  Storr, 
HansI,  Kriiger,  Jahn,  Steodel,  Sack,  Balnke»  Thdunk. 
HMvernlek,  Stter.  Hengatenberg's  own  exposltloa,  ana 
criticism  of  the  exposltkma  of  others,  Is  well  wodh 
oonsultatioD  {Ckrintolon^  f^'  ^V 

^  Obadiah  Is  generally  eooaklered  to  have  UtaA  at  a 
kftar  date  than  Is  eompatlbto  with  a  «hpnnnfc#ssi  ac 
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Makehi.  Dr.  Stanley  (Uct.  xix.)  in 
fetw  following  order:  Joel,  Jonah,  Uoaea,  Amoa, 
laiiah,  Micah,  Nahum,  Zeehariab,  Zephanlah, 
Habddcnk,  OI«diab,  Jeremiah,  Ezduel,  Isaiah, 
Daniel.  Ilnsgai,  Zecbariah,  MalachL  Whence  it 
appears  that  \tr.  Stanley  recogiiijEes  two  Isaiaha 
and  two  Zechariahi,  unleaa  **  the  author  of  It.  xl.- 
Ixvi.  ia  regarded  a«  the  older  Itaiah  traniported 
hito  a  style  and  pi  aition  later  than  his  own  time  " 
(p.  423). 

VIII.  Pkupiiets  of  the  New  TEfrrAMENT. 
—  Su  fill  ••  their  predictive  powers  are  concerned, 
the  t^ld  Tettament  propheta  find  their  New  Testa- 
■MOt  eonuterpart  in  the  writer  of  the  Apocalypse 

KlikVELATioN  OF  St.  Johh  ;  AirriCHRisT] ; 
t  in  their  general  character,  as  specially  illumined 
rerealora  of  God's  will,  their  counterpart  will  rather 
be  found,  first  in  the  Great  Prophet  of  the  Church, 
and  his  forerunner  John  the  Baptist,  and  next  in 
all  those  persons  who  were  endowed  with  the 
extraordinary  gifts  of  the  Spirit  in  the  Apostolic 
age,  the  speakers  with  tongues  and  the  iiiter})re- 
terg  of  tongues,  the  prophets  and  the  discemers 
of  spirits,  the  teachers  and  workers  of  miracles 
(1  Cor.  xiL  10,  28).  The  connecting  link  between 
the  O.  T.  prophet  and  the  speaker  with  tongues 
b  the  state  of  ecstasy  in  which  the  former  at 
tiroes  received  his  visions  and  in  which  the  latter 
uttered  his  words.  The  0.  T.  prophet,  however, 
was  his  own  interpreter:  he  did  not  speak  in  the 
state  of  ecstasy :  he  saw  his  visions  in  the  ecstatic 
and  declared  them  in  the  ordinary  state.  The  N. 
T.  discenier  of  spiriU)  has  his  prototype  hi  such  as 
Mieaiah  the  son  of  Iinlah  (IK.  xxii.  22),  the  worker 
of  miracles  in  Elyah  and  Klisha,  the  teacher  in  each 
and  all  of  the  prophets.  The  prophets  of  the  N.  T. 
represented  their  namesakes  of  the  0.  T.  as  i)eu)g 
expounden  of  Divine  truth  and  interpreters  of  the 
Dinne  will  to  their  auditors. 

That  predictive  powers  did  occasionally  exist  in 
the  N.  T.  prophets  is  proved  by  the  case  of  Agabus 
(Acts  xi.  28),  hut  this  was  not  their  characteristic. 
They  were  not  an  order,  like  apostles,  bishops  or 
presbyters,  and  deacons,  but  they  were  men  or 
women  (Acts  xxi.  9)  who  had  the  ;^({p«r/ia  wpo^ 
rrrtlas  vouchsafed  them.  If  men,  they  might  at 
the  same  time  be  apostles  (1  Cor.  xiv.);  and  there 
was  nothing  to  hinder  the  different  xa^^<r/iaTa  of 
wisdom,  knowledge,  faith,  teaching,  miraicles,  proph- 
ecy, discernment,  tongues,  and  interpretation  (1 
Cor.  xii.)  being  all  accumulated  on  one  persoii,  and 
shis  person  might  or  might  not  be  a  presbyter.  St 
Paul  describes  prophecy  as  being  effective  for  the 
eonversion,  apparently  the  sudden  and  immediate 
conversion,  of  unbelievers  (1  Cor.  xiv.  24),  and  for 
the  instruction  and  consolation  of  believers  (/bid. 
81).  This  shows  its  nature.  It  was  a  spiritual  gift 
which  enabled  men  to  understand  and  to  teach  the 
Cruths  of  Christianity,  especially  as  veiled  in  the 
Old  Testament,  and  to  exhort  and  warn  with  au- 
hority  and  effect  greater  than  human  (see  Locke, 
Parnpfn'cuey  note  on  1  Or.  xii.,  and  Conybeare  and 
lIowBon,  i.  461 ).  The  prophets  of  the  N.  T.  were  su- 
pematunlly-illuminated  expounders  and  preachers. 

S.  Augustinus,  De  Civitfite  Dti,  lib.  xviii.  c. 
uvii.  ei  teq..  Op.  tom.  vii.  p.  508,  Paris,  1686. 
J.  G.  Carpiovius,  Jntrod,  ad  LUn'ot  Canonic  s, 

NHfomout  of  tbe  canon,  in  eonseqnenee  of  his  rsfor- 
to  the  capturo  of  wemaalem.     Bat  snob  an  Infer- 
Is  not  necenary,  for  the   prophet  might  have 
himself  in  Imagination  forward  to  the  date  of 
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Lips.  1757.  John  Smith,  8eUei  JHmxmnms  (h 
Prtpktcy,  p.  179,  Lood.  1881,  and  ptcflnd  is 
Latin  to  Le  Clere^s  Commentary,  Amii.  178L 
Lowth,  Dt  Sacra  Poeti  H^sbnmftmm,  Oxoo.  1821, 
and  tranahited  by  Gregory,  Lood.  1835.  DaviaoD, 
LH$cvur§e9  on  Pivphect/,  Oxf.  1839.  Butler,  Annl- 
ogy  of  Rtligiun^  Oxf.  1849.  Honley,  BibUad 
CiiticUm,  Lond.  1820.  Home,  ItUrvdudkm  to 
fMy  Scripture,  c  iv.  §  3,  Lond.  1828.  Van  Ilfl- 
dert,  BoyU  Lecturet,  S.  xxii.,  Lond.  1831.  Kich 
horn,  Die  HtbHutchen  Prapheten^  Getting.  1816 
Knobel,  Der  Prophetismw  der  ffebraer^  BresL 
1837.  Ki3ster,  Die  PntpheUn  dei  A.  mid  K.  T., 
Ijnpz.  1838.  Ewald,  Die  Propketem  de§  Akem 
Bmdes,  Stuttg.  1840.  Hofinann,  Weittagwg  mid 
ErfoUmy  im  A.  and  N.  T.,  NordL  1841.  Heng- 
stenberg,  ChriOuhgy  of  the  Old  TtMUxmaU^  in  T. 
T.  Oark's  Translation,  Edinb.  1854.  Fairbwni, 
Pniphecy^  i/t  Nature^  Functions^  and  InterpretO" 
titm,  Edinb.  1856.  Lee,  in^uUnm  of  Ro^  Saip- 
fure,  Lond.  1857.  Odiler,  art  Propketetiikmn  det 
A.  T.  u  Hersog's  RenU iCnc^aktpddU^  Goth.  1860. 
Pusey,  The  Miwn-  PitpheU,  Oil  1861.  Aide  to 
Faith,  art.  "  Prophecy  **  and  "  Inspintkui,"  Lond. 
1861.  R.  Payne  Smith,  Mfssiattic  Jnterpreia- 
lion  of  the  Prophecies  of  Isnhthy  Oxf.  1868.  Da- 
vidson, Introduction  to  the  Old  Testament,  iL  488, 
*t  On  I^opheoy,"  I^ond.  1862.  Stanley,  /.ecteres 
on  the  Jewish  Church,  Ixmd.  1863.  F.  M. 

*  A  few  other  works  may  be  added  to  the  pre- 
ceding list.  Umbreit,  Die  Propheten  dee  A.  TesL 
die  Slteiten  «.  wQrdigsten  VMtredHer,  in  the  Sh^ 
dien  u.  Kritiken  for  1833,  pp.  1043-1056.  Haver- 
nick,  Vortesungen  Hb.  die  TheoL  des  A.  TetL 
(1848),  pp.  145-175.  J.  L.  Saalsehfita,  D<t$  Momir- 
ische  Recht,  i.  128  ff.  A.  Thduck,  Die  PrcpheUn 
u.  ihre  Weisaagungen  (1861),  and  TheoL  A'ncydb- 
paadia,  transl.  by  Prof.  F«  A.  Park  in  the  BibL 
Sacra,  i.  861  ff,  F.  R.  Basse,  Gtechichte  des  A. 
Bundet,  especially  pp.  93-211.  K.  F.  Kdl,  Uhr- 
huch  del-  EinLin  dti$  A.  TtsL,  pp.  138-^16  (1859). 
Fr.  Blsek,  EinUitung  in  e//'S  A.  Test.,  pp.  409- 
611  (1860).  Fronroiiller,  P,-apheten,  in  Zdkr's 
BibL  WSiiei-buch,  ii.  284-292  (an  excellent  sum- 
mary). F.  D.  Maurice,  Prophets  and  Kings  of 
the  Old  Test.  (8d  ed.  Dost.  1853).  M.  Stuart, 
Hints  on  the  Interpretation  of  Prophecy  ( Andover, 
1844).  Prof.  E.  P.  Barrows,  The  Element  of  Tim* 
in  Prophecy,  in  the  BibL  Sacra,  xii.  789-881. 
Isaac  Taylor,  The  S/nrit  of  Hebrew  Poetry,  pp. 
239-354  (N.  Y.  1862).  Dr.  Thomas  Arnold,  Two 
Sermons  on  the  Interpretation  of  Prophecy,  wiUi 
Notes  and  two  Appendices,  in  his  Works,  i.  373- 
456  (Lond.  1845). 

For  works  more  especially  on  the  Measianie 
Propliecies,  see  the  literature  under  MsasiAii 
(Amer.  ed.).  For  Commentaries  on  partkolai 
prophets  see  their  names  in  the  Dictionary      U. 

•  PROPHETS.  SCHOOLS  OF  THB. 

[Prophets,  p.  2592  f.] 

PROSELYTES  (a^^a :  wpov^Kirroi,  1 
Chr.  xxii.  2,  Ac.;  ^fi^pcu,  Ex.  xiL  19:  ProseiyHy 
The  Hebrew  word  thus  translated  is  hi  the  A.  V 
commonly  rendered  "  stranger  "  (Gen.  xv.  13,  Ex. 
li.  22,  Is.  V.  17,  Ac.).  The  LXX.,  as  above,  ocnk 
monly  gives  the  equivalent  ui  meaning  (wpeo^v 


his  prophecy  (Hengstenbeig),  or  the 
transhtfeed  by  the  A.  T.,  are  a 
past,  may  be  rsaUy  bat  an  Impanlive 
(Pnav). 
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"•I  hth  rov  wp«w%\riKv64pai  ittuy^  not  ^»XoB4^ 
jraAirc^f,  PhUo  and  Suidaa,  J.  v.)i  l>ut  Bometimes 
•ubstitutes  a  HeUenized  form  iyttdpas)  of  the  An^ 

maic  form  K^S^a.  Iq  the  N.  T.  the  A.  V.  haa 
taken  the  word  in  a  more  ratrict«d  meaning,  and 
translated  it  acoordlnglj  (Matt  zxiiL  15,  Acta  ii. 
10,  Ti.  6). 

The  existenee,  through  all  stages  of  the  history 
of  the  Israelites,  of  a  body  of  men,  not  of  the  same 
race,  but  holding  the  same  faith  and  adopting  the 
same  ritual,  is  a  fi&ct  which,  from  its  very  nature, 
requ'res  to  be  dealt  with  historically.  To  start 
with  the  technical  distinctions  and  regulations  of 
the  later  Rabbis  is  to  invert  the  natural  order,  and 
leads  to  ineyitable  confusion.  It  is  proposed  accord- 
ingly to  consider  the  condition  of  the  proselytes  of 
Israel  in  the  five  great  periods  into  which  the  his- 
tory of  the  people  divides  itself,  namely,  (I.)  the  age 
of  the  patriarchs;  (U.)  from  the  Exodus  to  the 
commencement  of  the  montirchy;  (III.)  the  period 
of  the  monarchy;  (IV. >  from  the  Babylonian  cap- 
tivity to  the  destruction  of  .Jerusalem;  (V.)  from 
the  defltruetion  of  Jerusalem  downwards. 

I.  The  position  of  the  family  of  Israel  as  a  dis- 
tinct nation,  with  a  special  religious  character,  ap- 
pears at  a  very  early  period  to  have  exercised  a 
power  of  attraction  ova>  neighboring  races,  'llie 
slaves  and  soldiers  of  the  tribe  of  which  Abraham 
was  the  head  (Gen.  xvii.  27),  who  were  included 
with  him  in  the  covenant  of  circumcision,  can 
hardly  perhaps  be  classed  as  proselytes  in  the  later 
sense.  The  case  of  the  Shechemites,  however  (Gen. 
xxxiv. ),  presents  a  more  distinct  instance  The  con- 
verts are  swayed  partly  by  passion,  partly  by  inter- 
est. The  sons  of  Jaoob  then,  as  afttrwards,  require 
eireumcision  as  an  indispensable  condition  (Gen. 
xxxiv.  14).  This,  and  apparently  this  only,  was 
required  of  proselytes  in  the  pre-Mosaic  period. 

II.  The  life  of  Israel  under  the  Iaw,  from  the 
very  first>  presupposes  and  provides  for  the  incorpo- 
ration of  men  of  other  races.  The  "  mixed  multi- 
tude" of  Fk.  xii.  38  implies  the  presence  of  prose- 
lytes more  or  less  complete.  It  is  recognised  in  the 
earliest  rules  for  the  celebration  of  the  Passover  (Ex. 
til.  19).  The  "  stranger  *  of  this  and  other  laws 
m  the  A.  y.  answers  to  the  word  which  distinctly 
veans  •*  proselyte,'*  and  is  so  translated  in  the 
LXX.,  and  the  prominence  of  the  class  may  be  es- 
timated by  the  frequency  with  which  the  word  re- 
curs: 9  times  in  Exodus,  21)  in  Leviticus,  11  in 
Numbers,  19  in  Deuteronomy.  The  laws  clearly 
point  to  the  position  of  a  convert,  'llie  *'  stranger  ** 
is  bound  by  the  law  of  the  Sabbath  (Ex.  xx.  10,  xxiii. 
12;  Deut  v.  14).  Circumcision  is  the  condition 
ftf  any  fellowship  with  him  (Ex.  xii.  48;  Num.  ix. 
14).  He  is  to  be  present  at  the  Passover  (Ex.  xii. 
19),  the  Feast  of  Weeks  (Deut.  xvi.  U),  the  Feast 
of  Tabernacles  (Deut.  xvi.  14),  the  Day  of  Atone- 
ment (liov.  xvi.  29).  'llie  laws  of  prohibited  mar- 
riages (I>ev.  xviii.  26)  and  abstinence  from  blood 
(liBv.  xvii.  10)  are  binding  upon  him.  He  is  Uable 
to  the  same  punishment  for  Molech-worehip  (Lev. 
tz.  2),  and  for  blasphemy  (I^ev.  xxiv.  16)  may  cUira 
lie  same  right  of  asylum  as  the  Israelites  in  the 
allies  of  reihge  (Num.  xxxv.  15;  Josh.  xx.  9).  On 
the  other  side  ho  is  subjected  to  some  drawbaeka 
Be  cannot  hold  land  (ficv.  xix.  10).  He  has  no 
im  eommUm  with  the  descendants  of  Aaron  (Lev. 
id.  14).  His  oondition  is  assumed  to  be,  for  the 
voet  part,  one  of  poverty  (Lev.  xxiii.  22),  often  of 
larvitadn  (Dent.  xxix.  11).     For  this  reason  he  is 
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placed  under  the  special  protection  of  the  Law  (Dtot 
X.  18).  He  is  to  share  in  the  right  of  gleaning 
(Lev.  xix.  10),  is  phused  in  the  same  category  as  ths 
fatherless  and  the  widow  (Deut.  xxiv.  17,  19,  xxvL 
12,  xx\ii.  19),  is  joined  with  the  Levite  as  entitled 
to  the  tithe  of  every  thhrd  year's  produce  (Deal, 
xiv.  29,  xxvi.  12).  Among  the  proeelytes  of  thii 
period  the  Kenitbs,  who  under  Hobaii  acoom 
panied  the  Israelites  in  theur  wanderings,  and  ulti 
mately  settled  in  Canaan,  w^  probably  the  moil 
conspieuous  (Judg.  L  16).  The  presence  of  the 
elass  was  recogulxed  in  the  solemn  declaration  d 
blenings  and  curses  from  Ebal  and  (jerisim  (Joah. 
viU.  33). 

The  period  after  the  conquest  of  C!)anaan  was  noi 
favorable  to  the  admission  of  proselytes.  The  people 
had  no  strong  faith,  no  commanding  position.  The 
Gibeonites  (Josh,  ix.)  furnish  the  only  instanoe  of 
a  conversion,  and  thor  condition  is  rather  that  of 
slaves  compelled  to  conform  than  of  free  proselytes. 
[Nkthimim.] 

III.  With  the  monarchy,  and  the  consequent 
fiune  and  influeuce  of  the  people,  there  was  mon 
to  attract  stragglers  from  the  neighboring  nations, 
and  we  meet  accordingly  with  many  names  whieb 
suggest  the  presence  of  men  of  anothor  race  coO' 
forming  to  the  faith  of  Israel.  Doeg  the  Edomite 
(1  Sam.  xxi.  7),  Uriah  the  Hittite  (2  Sam.  xi.  3), 
Araunah  the  Jebusite  (2  Sam.  xxiv.  23),  Zelek  the 
Ammonite  (2  Sam.  xxiii.  37),  Ithmah  the  Moabite 
(1  Chr.  xi.  46)  — these  two.  in  spite  of  an  ezpreas 
law  to  the  contrary  (Deut  xxiii.  3) — and  at  a  later 
period  Shebna  the  scribe  (probably,  comp.  Alexan- 
der ou  Is.  xxii.  15),  and  Ebed-Melech  the  Ethio- 
pian (Jer.  xxxviii.  7),  are  examples  that  such  proe- 
elytes might  rise  even  to  high  offices  about  the 
person  of  the  king.  The  Cukkkthites  and  Pa- 
LETHITK8  conslsted  probably  of  foreigners  who  had 
been  attracted  to  the  service  of  David,  and  were 
content  for  it  to  adopt  the  religu>n  of  their  master 
(Ewald,  Gesch.  L  330,  iU.  183).  The  vision  in  Pk 
Ixxxvii.  of  a  time  in  which  men  of  Tyre,  Egypt, 
Ethiopia,  Philistia,  should  all  be  registered  among 
the  citizens  of  Zion,  can  hardly  fisil  to  have  had  its 
starting-point  in  some  admission  of  proeelytes 
within  the  memory  of  the  writer  (Ewald  and  De 
Wette,  in  loc.).  A  convert  of  another  kind,  the 
type,  as  it  has  been  thought,  of  the  later  proselytes 
of  the  gate  (see  below),  is  found  in  Naaman  the 
Syrian  (2  K.  v.  15,  18)  reoognixing  Jehovah  as  his 
God,  yet  not  binding  himself  to  any  rigorous  ob- 
sen-ance  of  the  Law. 

The  position  of  the  proselytes  during  this  period 
appeare  to  have  undergone  considerable  changea. 
C>n  the  one  hand  men  rose,  as  we  have  seen,  to 
power  and  foitune.  The  case  for  which  the  Law 
provided  (Lev.  xxv.  47)  might  actually  occur,  and 
tbey  might  be  the  creditors  of  Israelite  debton,  the 
niasten  of  Israelite  slaves.  It  might  well  be  a 
sign  of  the  times  in  the  L&ter  days  of  the  monarehy 
that  tbey  became  "  very  high,"  the  "  head  *'  and 
not  the  "  taU  '*  of  the  people  (Deut  xxviii.  43,  44). 
The  picture  had,  however,  another  side.  They 
were  treated  by  I^vid  and  Solomon  as  a  subject* 
class,  brought  (Uke  Periceci,  almost  like  Hebta) 
under  a  system  of  compulsory  labor  fhmi  which 
othen  were  exempted  (1  Chr.  xxii.  2;  2  CHir.  il.  17, 
18).  The  statistics  of  this  period,  taken  probably 
for  that  onrpose,  give  their  number  (probably,  i.  e. 
the  number  of  i^ult  working  males)  at  15d,60C 
{tlficL).  They  were  subject  at  other  times  to  wan- 
ton insolence  and  outrage  (Ps.  xoiv.  6).     Am 
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jompomUw  fbr  their  luflMngi  they  booune  the 
ipeelal  objects  of  the  care  Mid  sj-mpathj  of  the 
prophets.  One  after  another  of  the  ^^goiodly  fel- 
iowsbip**  pleads  the  cause  of  the  prMelytes  as 
tramjy  as  that  of  the  widow  and  the  fatherless 
(Jer.  vii.  6,  xzii.  3;  Ez.  xxii.  7,  29;  Zech.  vii.  10; 
Hal.  iii.  6).  A  lai^e  accession  of  conTerts  enters 
into  all  tbdr  hopes  of  the  I>i>1ne  Kingdom  (Is.  ii. 
%  xi.  ]0,  M.  3-6;  Mic  iv.  1).  The  sympathy  of 
oue  of  them  goes  still  further.  He  sees,  in  the  fiir 
Aiture,  the  vision  of  a  time  when  the  last  rem- 
nant of  inferiority  shall  be  removed,  and  the  pros- 
elytes, completely  emancipated,  shall  be  able  to  hold 
and  uiherit  land  even  as  the  Israelites  (Es.  xlvii.  29).a 
IV.  The  proselytism  of  the  period  after  the  Ci4>- 
Ihrity  assumed  a  difierent  character.  It  was  for 
Ibe  most  part  the  confonnity,  not  of  a  Bat(ject  race, 
but  of  willing  adherents.  £ven  as  early  as  the 
return  from  Baliylon  we  hare  traces  of  those  who 
were  drawn  to  a  ftuth  which  they  reoognuBed  as 
holier  than  their  own,  and  had  "  separated  thwu- 
selves"  unto  the  law  of  Jehovah  (Neh.  x.  28). 
The  presence  of  many  foreign  names  among  the 
Nethikim  (Neh.  vii.  46-69)  leads  us  to  believe 
that  many  of  the  new  converts  dedicated  them* 
Helves  specially  to  the  ser\'ioe  of  tlie  new  Temple. 
With  the  conquests  of  Alexander,  the  wan  between 
Egypt  and  Syria,  the  struggle  under  the  Macca- 
bees, the  expansion  of  the  liunuin  empire,  the  Jews 
became  more  widely  known  and  their  power  to 
proselytixe  increased.  'Iliey  had  suffered  for  their 
religion  in  the  persecution  of  Antiochus,  aud  the 
spirit  of  martyrdom  was  followed  naturally  by 
propagandism.  Tlieir  monotheism  wos  rigid  and 
mibending.  Scattered  through  the  east  and  west, 
a  marvel  and  a  portent,  wondered  at  and  scorned, 
attracting  and  re|ielling,  they  presented,  in  an  age 
of  shatto^  creeds,  and  corroding  doubts,  *he 
spectacle  of  a  faith,  or  at  least  a  dogma,  which 
remained  unshaken.  The  influence  was  sometimes 
obtained  well,  and  exercised  for  good.  In  most  of 
the  great  cities  of  the  empire,  there  were  men  who 
had  been  rescued  fh>m  idoktry  and  its  attendant 
debasements,  and  brought  under  the  power  of  a 
higher  moral  bw.  It  is  possible  that  in  some  cases 
the  purity  of  Jewish  life  may  have  contributed  to 
this  result,  and  attracted  men  or  women  who 
shrank  from  the  unutterable  contamination,  in  the 
midst  of  which  they  lived  .^  The  converts  who 
were  thus  attracted,  joined,  with  varying  strictness 
{infra)  in  the  worship  oi  the  Jews.  They  were 
present  in  their  synagogues  (Acts  xiii.  42,  43,  50, 
xvii.  4,  xviii.  7).  They  came  up  as  pilgrims  to  the 
great  feaitts  at  Jerusalem  (Acts  ii.  10).  In  Pale» 
tine  itself  the  influence  was  often  stronger  arJ 
better.  Even  Roman  centurions  learnt  to  love  the 
eonquered  nation,  built  synagogues  for  them  (Luke 
fU.  6),  fsRted  and  prayed,  and  gave  alms,  after  the 
lattem  of  the  strictest  Jews  (Acts  x.  2,  80),  and 
oeeame  proachers  of  the  new  faith  to  the  soldiers 
under  them  {Und.  v.  7).  Such  men,  drawn  by 
what  was  best  in  Judaism,  were  naturally  among 


«  The  signlflcance  nf  this  paiwiifra  In  lis  hbtorical 

suineetion  with  Pi.  IxxxvU.,  already  retered  to,  and 

ts  spiritual  fulflUment  In  the  laoguage  of  St.  t>aul 

toh.  II.  191.  deserve  a  fUller  notice  than  t^«y  have 
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the  readcit  reoeiveri of  the  oev  UcmA  wUA 
out  of  it,  and  became,  in  many  eaaea,  the 
of  a  Gentile  Church. 

Proselytism  had,  however,  its  darker  side.  TIm 
Jewi  of  Palestine  were  eager  to  spread  their  fiuth 
by  the  same  weapons  as  those  with  which  they  bad 
defended  it.  Had  not  the  power  of  the  Empire 
stood  in  the  way,  the  religion  of  Moses,  stripped  of 
its  higher  elements,  might  hare  been  propagaftcd 
fiir  and  wide,  by  foroe,  as  was  afterwards  the  relig- 
ion of  Mohamined.  As  it  was,  the  Idunueana  biid 
the  alternative  offered  them  by  John  Hyreauns  of 
death,  exile,  or  cireumcision  (Joseph.  AnL  xiiL  0, 
$3).  The  Ituraans  were  converted  in  the  aaoM 
way  by  Aristobulus  {ibid.  xiii.  11,  $  3).  In  the 
more  filled  fanaticism  of  a  later  period,  the  Jesn 
under  Joeephus  eouU  hardly  be  restrained  from 
seizing  and  circumcising  two  chiefr  of  TrachonitiB 
who  bad  come  as  envoys  (Joseph,  lli.  p.  88). 
Hiey  compelled  a  Roman  centurion,  whom  tbey 
had  taken  prisoner,  to  purehase  his  life  by  aoeepi- 
ing  the  sign  of  the  covenant  (Joseph.  B.  J.  ii.  11, 
§  10).  Where  foroe  was  not  in  Uieir  power  (the 
"vdutt  Judni,  cogemus"  of  Hor.  8aL  i.  4,  142, 
implies  that  they  sometimes  ventured  on  it  even  at 
Rome),  they  obtained  their  ends  by  the  most  mt- 
scrupuk>us  fhiud.  They  appeared  as  soothnyera, 
diviners,  exorcists,  and  addressed  themsdves  espe- 
cially to  the  fears  and  superstitions  of  wmnen. 
Their  influence  over  these  became  the  snlrject  of 
Indignant  satire  (Juv.  SaL  vi.  543-547).  They 
persuaded  noble  matrons  to  send  money  and  purpb 
to  the  Temple  (Joseph.  ArU,  xviii.  8,  $  6).  At 
Damascus  the  wives  of  neariy  half  the  populatloD 
were  supposed  to  be  tainted  with  Judaism  (Joseph. 
B.  J.  ii.  10,  $  2).  At  Rome  they  numbered  in 
their  ranks,  in  the  person  of  Poppca,  even  an  im- 
perial concubine  (Joseph.  AnL  xx.  7,  §  11).  The 
converts  thus  made,  cast  off  all  ties  of  kindred  aad 
afTection  (Tae.  ffiat.  v.  9).  llioee  who  woe  most 
actire  in  proeelytizing  were  precisely  those  from 
whose  teaching  all  that  was  most  true  and  Eving 
had  departed.  The  vioea  of  the  Jew  were  engrafled 
on  the  vicea  of  the  heathen.  A  repulsire  casoialry 
released  the  convert  fh>m  obligations  which  be  had 
before  recognired,^  while  in  other  things  he  wm 
bound,  hand  and  fbot,  to  an  unhealthy  snperstitkm. 
It  was  no  wonder  that  he  became  **  twofold  more 
the  chiM  of  (jehenna'*  (Matt,  xxiii.  16)  than  the 
Pharisees  themselves. 

The  position  of  such  proselytes  was  indeed  evciy 
way  pitiable.  At  Rome,  and  in  other  bige  eitaes, 
they  became  the  botts  of  popular  scurrility.  The 
words  "curtus,"  **verpes,**  met  them  at  every 
comer  (Hor.  8ai,  i.  4,  142;  Mart.  vu.  29,  84^  81, 
xi.  95,  xii.  37).  They  had  to  share  the  fbrtonm 
of  the  people  with  whom  they  had  cast  in  their 
k>t,  might  be  banished  from  Italy  (Acta  zvilL  2; 
Suet,  eland,  p.  25),  or  sent  to  die  of  mabria  in 
the  most  unhealthy  stations  of  the  empire  (Tae. 
Ann,  ii.  85).  At  a  later  time,  they  were  bound  to 
make  a  public  profession  of  their  oonvenion,  and 
to  pay  a  special  tax  (Suet.  DomiL  xii.).  If  they 
failed  to  (k)  this  and  were  suspected,  they  might 


b  This  inflnoDoe  Is  not  perhaps  to  be  altogether 
suBluded,  but  It  has  sometiincs  been  enormonaly  ex- 
agjsrstsd.  Gomp  Dr.  Temple's  ^  Bnay  on  the  Sdu- 
milon  of  the  World  "  {Ei»a^  md  R«mMM,  p- 12). 


«  The  Law  of  the  Corlian  may 
(Matt.  XT.  4-4S).  Aether  is  fimnd  In  the  Bahbtak 
tsaehlng  as  to  marriage.  CIrewncirion,  like  a  warn 
WtOi,  canesled  all  pwvtons  relafioashlps,  aad 
within  the  nearat  dsgnes  of  Mood 
lonfsr  Ineestnoiis  (Mahnon.  «x  Mmm.  f,  862 ; 
dt  Jwe  Nai.  tt  Otnt.  Ii.  4 ;  Reer  ifeir.  1. 18^ 
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m  nbjeet  to  tlio  mott  dcfi^diiig  emninadon  to 
Mootaln  the  fiiet  of  their  being  proeelyteB  (ibid,). 
Amonff  tlie  Jews  tlMouelves  Sieir  case  was  not 
mocli  better.  For  the  mott  part  the  convert  gained 
but  little  honor  even  from  those  who  gloried  in 
baTing  brought  him  over  to  their  sect  and  party. 
The  popular  Jewish  fedtng  about  them  was  like 
the  popular  Christian  feeling  about  a  converted 
Jew.  They  were  regarded  (by  a  strange  Rabbinic 
perfcnlon  of  Is.  xiv.  1)  as  tbe  leprosy  of  Israel, 
•^efeaving  *'  to  the  house  of  Jacob  {Jebnm.  47,  4; 
Kidthuh,  70,  8).  An  opprobrious  proverb  coupled 
thsm  with  the  vilest  profligates  ('« proselyti  et 
pcderMta  **)  as  hhtdering  the  coming  of  the  Mes- 
siah (Lightfoot,  Hot.  H3k.  in  Matt,  xxtii.  6).  It 
became  a  recognized  maxim  that  no  wise  man 
would  trust  a  proselyte  even  to  the  twenty-fourth 
generation  {JnUtulh  Rvih^  f.  163  a). 

The  better  Rabbb  did  tlieir  best  to  guard  against 
these  evils.  Anxious  to  exclude  all  unworthy  oon- 
vsrls,  they  grouped  them,  according  to  tiieir  mo- 
tives, with  a  somewhat  quaint  classification. 

(1.)  liiive-pioselytes,  where  they  were  drawn  by  the 
hope  of  gaining  the  beloved  one.  (The  story 
of  Syllcus  and  Salome,  Joseph.  Ani.  xvi.  7, 
§  6,  is  an  example  of  a  half-finished  conver- 
sion of  this  Idnd.) 

(9«)  Man-for-Woman,  or  Woman-for-Man  prose- 
lytes, where  the  husband  followed  the  religion 
of  the  wife,  or  conversely. 

(8.)  Esther-proselytes,  where  conformity  was  as- 
sumed to  escape  dango*,  as  in  the  original 
Purlm  (Esth.  viii.  17). 

(4.)  King's-table-proselytes,  who  were  led  by  the 
hope  of  court  fovor  and  promotion,  like  the 
converts  under  David  and  Sofomon. 

(6.)  lion-proselytes,  where  the  converuoo  orig- 
inated in  a  saperstiUous  dread  of  a  divine 
Judgmmt,  as  with  the  Samaritans  of  i  K. 
xvU.96. 

(Gem.  Hieros.  Kidduah.  66,  6;  Jost,  Jvdenth.  i. 
p.  448.)  None  of  these  were  r^arded  as  fit  for 
admission  within  the  covenant  When  they  met 
with  one  with  whose  motives  they  were  satisfied, 
he  was  put  to  a  yet  further  ordeal.  He  was  warned 
that  in  becoming  a  Jew  be  was  attaching  himself 
to  a  penecuted  people,  that  in  this  life  be  was  to 
expect  only  sufibring,  and  to  look  for  his  reward  in 
the  next.  Sometimes  these  cautions  were  in  their 
tun  carried  to  an  extreme,  and  amounted  to  a 
xslisy  of  exclusion.  A  protest  against  them  on 
vha  part  of  a  disciple  of  the  Great  Hillel  is  recorded, 
•faidi  throws  seixMS  tbe  dreai7  rubbish  of  Rabbin- 
jDi  the  momentary  gleam  of  a  noble  thought. 
'*  Our  wise  men  teach,"  said  Simon  ben  Gamaliel, 
Mfhat  when  a  heathen  comes  to  enter  into  the 
covenant,  our  part  is  to  stretch  out  our  hand  to 
him  and  to  bring  him  under  the  wings  of  (M  " 
(Jost,  Judenih.  I  447). 

Another  mode  of  meeting  the  dlfiSculties  of  the 
ease  was  characteristic  of  the  period.  Whether 
we  may  transfinr  to  it  the  full  formal  distinction 
between  Proselytes  of  the  Gate  and  Proselytes  of 
Righteousness  (infrn)  may  be  doubtful  enough, 
bat  we  find  two  distinct  modes  of  thought,  two 
listinct  policies  in  dealing  with  converts.  The 
bistory  of  Helena,  queen  of  Adiabene,  and  her  son 
itss,  prsssnts  the  two  in  collision  with  eaeb  other. 
riisj  had  been  oou\-erted  by  a  Jewish  merch«At, 
ioHiias,  butThe  queen  feared  lest  the  eireumdsioii 
^  hsr  «m  should  disqiniet  and  alarm  her  sulifeets. 
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Ananias  assured  her  that  it  wss  not  neeeaitff 
Her  son  might  worship  Giod,  stud}  the  Law,  keef 
the  commandments,  without  it  Soon,  however, 
a  stricter  teacher  came,  Eleazar  of  Galilee.  Find- 
ing Izates  readuig  the  Law,  he  told  him  sternly 
that  it  was  of  little  use  to  study  that  which  he 
disobeyed,  and  so  worked  upon  his  fears,  that  the 
young  devotee  was  eager  to  secure  tbe  safety  of 
which  his  unclrcumcision  had  deprived  him  (Joseph. 
AnL  XX.  S,  §  5;  Jost,  JuderUh.  i.  341).  On  tho 
part  of  some,  therefore,  there  was  a  disposIUon  to 
dispense  with  what  others  looked  on  as  mdis- 
pensable.  The  centurions  of  Luke  vii.  (pr  babl}  \ 
and  Acts  x.,  possibly  the  Hellenes  of  John  zfi.  20 
and  Acts  xiii.  43,  are  instances  of  men  admitted 
on  the  former  footing.  The  phrases  ol  o-cj3<$/icroi 
wpo<r^XuToi  (Acts  xiii.  43),  ol  a9$6fitvoi  (xvii.  4, 
17;  Joseph.  AnL  xiv.  7,  $  2),  i»9p9s  w\a0w 
(Acts  ii.  5,  vii.  3)  are  often,  but  inaccurately,  sup- 
posed to  describe  the  same  class  —  the  Proselytes 
of  the  Gate.  The  probability  is,  either  that  the 
terms  were  used  generally  of  all  converts,  or,  if 
with  a  specific  meaning,  were  applied  to  the  full 
Proselytes  of  Righteousness  (comp.  a  fUll  examina- 
tion of  the  passages  in  question  by  N.  Lardner, 
Oh  the  Decree  of  AcU  xv. ;  Works  xi.  305).  The 
two  tendencies  were,  at  sU  events,  at  work,  and 
tbe  battle  between  them  was  renewed  afterwards 
on  holier  ground  and  on  a  wider  scale.  Ananiss 
and  Eleazar  were  represmted  in  the  two  parties  of 
the  Council  of  Jerundem.  The  germ  of  truth  had 
been  quickened  into  a  new  life,  and  vras  emanci- 
pating  itself  from  the  old  thraldom.  The  decrees 
of  the  Council  were  tbe  solemn  assertion  of  the 
principle  that  believers  in  Christ  were  to  stand  on 
the  footing  of  Proselytes  of  the  Gate,  not  of  Prose- 
lytes of  Righteousness.  The  teaching  of  St  Paul 
as  to  righteousness  and  its  conditions,  its  depend- 
ence on  faith,  its  independence  of  circumcision, 
stands  out  in  sharp  desr  contrast  with  the  teachers 
who  taught  that  that  rite  was  necessary  to  salva- 
tion, and  confined  the  term  **  righteousness  **  to 
the  circumcised  convert 

V.  The  teachers  who  carried  on  the  Rabbinica. 
succession  consoled  themselves,  as  they  saw  the 
new  order  waxing  and  their  ovm  glory  waning,  by 
developing  the  decaying  system  with  an  almost 
microscopic  ndnuteness.  They  would  at  lesst 
transmit  to  future  generations  tiie  full  measure  of 
the  religion  of  their  fathers.  In  proportion  as 
they  ceased  to  have  any  power  to  proselytize,  they 
dwelt  with  exhaustive  fullness  on  the  question  how 
proselytes  were  to  be  made.  To  this  period  aeoord- 
ingly  belong  the  rules  and  decisions  which  are  often 
carried  bacic  to  an  earlier  age,  and  which  may  now 
he  oonvenienUy  discussed.  The  precepts  of  the 
Talmud  may  iixlieate  tbe  prsctioes  and  opinions  of 
the  Jews  from  the  3d  to  the  6th  century.  They 
are  very  untrustworthy  as  to  any  earlier  time. 
The  points  of  interest  which  present  themselves  for 
inquiry  are,  (1.)  The  dassiflcation  of  Proselytes. 
(8.)  The  oersmonies  7f  their  admission. 

The  division  which  has  been  in  part  anticipated, 
was  reoognized  by  the  Tslmudio  Rabbis,  but  re- 
ceived its  full  expansion  at  tbe  hands  of  Mal- 
monides  (ffUc,  Mek  i.  6).  They  daimed  for  it  a 
remote  antiquity,  a  divine  authority.    The  tenn 

Proselytes  of  the  (}ata  OVWXli  "n^^,  was  derived 
firom  the  frequently  ooouiring  desoription  In  the 

Law,  *«the  stm^isr  pd)  that  b  within  thy  0U«** 
(Ex.  zx.  10,  Ae.).   Tbej  wws  known  also  m  tfti 
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Kjourqen  (SQ^Hn  ^3)i  with  a  refiavnee  to  Ler. 
uv.  47,  ^.  To  them  were  referred  the  greater 
part  of  the  preoepti  of  the  Law  as  to  the  "  etnuiger.** 
The  IWgumt  of  Oiikekw  and  Jonathan  give  this 
as  the  equivalent  in  Deut.  xxiv.  21.  Converts  of 
this  cUss  were  not  hound  by  cirouroeision  and  the 
other  special  laws  of  the  Mosaic  code.  It  was 
enough  for  them  to  observe  Uie  seven  precepts  of 
Noah  (Otho,  Ux.  Ji(ibb.  **  Noachida; '*  Seklen, 
De  Jur.  NaL  et  Uent.  i.  10)^  t.  c.  the  six  supposed 
lo  have  been  given  to  Adam,  (1)  against  idolatrv, 
(S)  against  blaspheming,  (3)  against  bloodshed, 
(4)  against  oncleanness,  (5)  against  theft,  (6)  of 
•bedienoe,  with  (7)  the  prohibition  of  "flesh  with 
the  blood  thereof*'  given  to  Noah.  The  proselyte 
was  not  to  claim  the  privileges  of  an  Israelite, 
might  not  redeem  his  first-bom,  or  pay  the  half- 
ihekel  (I^eyrer,  ut  inf.).  He  was  forbidden  to 
slndy  the  Law  under  pain  of  death  (Otho,  L  c). 
The  later  Rabbis,  when  Jerusalem  had  passed  into 
other  hands,  held  that  it  was  unlawAil  fi>r  him  to 
reude  within  the  holy  city  (Maimon.  Beth-haccher. 
vii.  14).  In  retumihey  allowed  him  to  ofSar  whole 
burnt-offerings  for  the  priest  to  sacrifice,  and  to 
contribute  money  to  the  Corban  of  the  Temple. 
They  held  out  to  him  the  hope  of  a  pboe  in  the 
paradise  of  the  world  to  come  (lioyrer).  They  in- 
sisted that  the  profession  of  his  faith  should  be 
made  solemnly  in  the  presence  of  three  witnesses 
(Biaimon.  Hilc,  MtL  viii.  10).  The  Jubilee  was 
the  proper  season  for  his  admission  (MUller,  Dt 
Pi-og.  in  Ugolini  xxii.  841). 

AU  this  seen»  so  full  and  precise,  that  we  can- 
not wonder  that  it  has  led  many  writen  to  look  on 
it  as  representing  a  reality,  and  most  commenta- 
tors accordingly  have  seen  these  Proselytes  of  the 
Gate  in  the  o-c/B^/mvoi,  9vKa$Mt  pofiovfitvot  rhy 
Bc^v  of  the  Acts.  It  remains  doubtful,  however, 
whether  it  was  ever  more  than  a  paper  scheme  of 
what  ought  to  be,  disguising  itself  as  having  actu- 
ally been.  Ilie  writers  who  are  roost  fuU,  who 
elaim  for  the  distinction  the  highest  antiquity, 
eoiifess  that  there  had  been  no  Proselytes  of  the 
Gate  since  the  Two  Tribes  and  a  half  had  been 
carried  away  into  captivity  (Maimon.  Hiic.  Mtlc. 
i.  6).  They  could  only  be  admitted  at  the  jubi- 
lee, and  there  had  since  then  been  no  Jubilee  cele- 
brated (MUller,  Lc),  All  that  can  be  said,  there- 
fore, is,  that  in  the  time  of  the  N.  T.  we  have 
independent  evidence  {ut  tupra)  of  the  existence 
of  converts  of  two  degrees,  and  that  the  Talmudic 
division  is  the  formal  systematizing  of  an  eariier 
^t.  The  words  *'  proselytes,"  and  ol  trt^fityot 
rh¥  B96pj  were,  however,  in  all  probability  limited 
to  the  ciroumcised. 

In  eontrsst  with  thsM  were  the  Proselytes  of 

Kighteoosness  (PT?"^  **r3^  ^^"^  *^  *•  **™^ 
ilyttt  of  the  Covenant,  perfect  Israelites.  By 
some  writen  the  Talmudic  phrsse  yroulyti  tracU 

(fyyn^)  is  applied  to  them  as  dmton  to  the  oov- 
snant  by  spontaneous  conviction  (Buxtorf,  Lexie. 
i.  v.„  while  others  (Kinichi)  refer  it  to  those  who 
wen  constrained  to  conformity,  Uke  the  Gibeon- 
4m.  Here  also  we  must  receive  what  we  find 
with  the  same  Ihnitation  as  before.     All  seems  at 
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lint  dew  and  deAnite  enough.  Hie  piusdjt>  m 
first  catechised  as  to  hb  motives  (Mainoo.  m 
supra).  If  these  were  satiafiMtofy,  he  wai  fini 
instructed  as  to  the  Divine  protection  of  the  Jev- 
ish  people,  and  then  cireumdsed.  In  the  ease  ef 
a  oonrert  already  ciroumcised  (a  Bfidianltn,  6.  g. 
or  an  KgypUan),  it  was  still  neeeKsry  to  draw  a 
few  drops  of  "  the  bfood  of  the  ooveoant  **  (Gem. 
Bab.  Shabb,  f.  136  a).  A  special  prayer  was  ap- 
pointed to  aeoompany  the  act  of  axmodnam» 
Often  the  proedyte  took  a  new  namei,  cpening  the 
Hebrew  Bible  and  accepting  the  fint  that  ens 
(Leyrer,  ut  infr,)* 

All  this,  however,  was  not  enough.  Tha  aoa« 
vert  was  still  **  a  stranger.**  His  ehildren  woall 
be  oounted  as  bastards,  i.  e.  sliens.  Baptism  «■■ 
required  to  complete  his  admission.  When  Iha 
wound  was  healed,  he  was  stripped  of  all  Ui 
clothes,  in  the  presenee  of  the  three  witnesses  nho 
had  acted  as  his  teachen,  and  who  now  acted  aa 
his  sponsors,  the  «»fothen"  of  the  proedyte  (K0- 
tubh.  xi.,  £rubh.  xr.  1),  and  led  into  the  tank  ot 
pool.  As  he  stood  tha«,  up  to  his  neck  in  walv, 
they  repeated  the  great  commandments  of  the  Lav. 
These  he  promised  and  vowed  to  keep,  and  then, 
with  an  accompanying  benediction,  he  plunged  im- 
der  the  water.  To  leare  one  hand-breadth  of  kii 
body  unsubroei^  wouki  have  ritiated  the  wbola 
rite  (Otho,  Lex.  R'M.  "Baptismus;"  Rdsk.  D% 
BnpL  Prat,  in  UgoUni  xxii. ).  Strssge  as  it  seenm, 
this  part  of  the  ceremony  occupied,  in  the  i^es  of 
the  later  Rabbis,  a  coordinate  phee  with  einoaa- 
cision.  The  latter  was  incomplete  witbont  it,  for 
baptism  also  was  of  the  fothen  (Gem.  Bab.  J«6aak 
f.  461,  S).  One  Rabbi  sppean  to  have  been  bold 
enough  to  declare  baptism  to  have  been  sniBeieiift 
by  itself  {ibid.);  but  for  the  most  part,  both  wen 
reckoned  as  alike  indispensable.  They  carried  badi 
the  origin  of  the  baptism  to  a  remote  antiquity, 
finding  it  'in  the  command  of  Jacob  (Gen.  zxzr. 
2)  and  of  Moeea  (Ex.  xix.  10).  The  Taigum  of 
the  Pseudo-Jonathan  inssrU  the  word  '*Thoa  shaH 
cireumcise  and  baptke  '*  in  Ex.  xiL  44.  Even  fai 
the  Ethiopic  version  of  Mstt.  xxili.  15,  we  find 
"  compass  sea  and  land  to  bapHa€  one  prosdyta  ** 
(Winer,  Ruib.  s.  v.).  Ijmguage  foreshadowing, 
or  caricaturing,  a  higher  truth  was  used  of  thk 
baptism.  It  was  a  new  bhrth  «  (Je6as».  f.  68, 1; 
92,  1;  Maimon.  Itmtr.  Bick.  o.  14;  Ughtfoot, 
Harm,  of  GctpA,  iu.  14;  /iirerc.  om  Jokm  iii.). 
The  prosdyte  became  a  little  child.  He  recdscd 
the  Holy  Spirit  {Jebam.  f.  99  a,  48  6.).  AU  nat- 
urd  idationships,  as  we  have  seen,  were  canceled. 

The  baptism  was  foOowed,  as  long  as  the  Tem- 
ple stood,  by  the  oflhring  or  Corban.  It  consisted, 
like  the  ofleiings  after  a  birth  (the  analogy  appsr- 
enUy  bdng  carried  on),  of  two  turtle-4iovea  or 
pigeons  (Lev.  xii.  8).  When  the  dcstniotion  of 
Jerusalem  made  the  sacrifice  imposdble,  a  tow  to 
ofib-  it  as  soon  as  the  Temple  should  be  rebaSlI 
was  substituted.  For  women-prosdytes,  there  wen 
only  baptism  ^  and  the  Cotban,  or,  ir  later  times, 
baptism  by  itself. 

It  is  obvious  that  this  aeoount  suggests  many 
questions  of  gnve  interest  Was  ?hia  ritual  ob- 
served as  early  as  the  eommaooement  of  the  lint 
century?    If  so,  wm  the  baptism  of  John,  or  thai 


a  This  thought  probably  had  its  startfaff-point  In 
«ha  laoguafs  of  Ps.  Ixzxvil.  There  alM>  the  prosslytss 
^  Bsbylon  and  %ypt  are  rrgisliersd  ss  "bom"  In 


h  msGaUlsaa 
•Ijsetwl    to    this. 
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jf  tbe  Chiictiau  Chuich  in  any  way  derived  from, 
m  oonnacted  with  the  baptism  of  pnwelytea?  If 
not,  WM  the  latter  in  any  way  borrowed  from  the 
fonuer? 

It  would  be  impoBsible  here  to  enter  at  all  into 
Uie  literature  of  this  controversy.  Ihe  list  of 
works  named  by  Leyrer  occupies  nearly  a  paj:e  of 
Henog's  RtdL-EnqfclopddU.  It  will  be  enough 
to  sum  np  the  eonclusions  which  seem  feirly  to  be 
Irawn  from  them. 

(1.)  There  is  no  dirwt  evidence  of  tbe  practice 
being  in  use  before  the  destruction  of  Jenisalem. 
Tbe  statements  of  tbe  Talmud  as  to  its  having 
eonie  from  the  fathers,  and  their  exei^esis  of  tlie 
O.  T.  in  ooimection  with  it,  are  alike  destitute  of 
aathority. 

(3.)  llie  iiei^tive  argument  drawn  from  the 
silence  of  the  0  T.,  of  the  Aijocrypha,  of  Philo, 
and  of  Josephus,  is  almost  decliive  against  tbe  be- 
lief that  thone  was  in  their  time  a  baptism  of 
proselytes,  with  as  much  importance  attached  to  it 
ss  we  find  in  the  I'almudists. 

(8.)  It  remuiis  probable,  however,  that  there 
was  a  baptism  in  use  at  a  period  considerably  ear- 
lier than  that  for  which  we  hare  direct  evidence. 
The  symbol  was  in  Itself  natural  and  fit  It  fell 
in  with  the  disposition  of  the  Pharisees  and  others 
to  multiply  and  discuss  "  washings  **  OawTKr/uiot, 
Mark  vli.  4)  of  all  kinds.  The  tendency  of  the 
later  Rabbis  was  rather  to  heap  together  the  cus- 
toms and  traditions  of  the  past  tiian  to  invent 
new  ones.  If  there  had  not  been  a  baptism,  there 
would  have  been  no  uiitiatory  rite  at  all  for  female 
proselytes. 

(4.)  The  history  of  the  N.  T.  itself  suggests 
Uie  eiistence  of  such  a  custom.  A  sign  is  sf^dom 
shoscn  unless  it  already  has  a  meaning  for  those 
to  whom  it  is  addressed.  The  fitness  of  the  sign 
in  this  ease  would  be  In  proportion  to  the  associa- 
lioiia  ahneady  connected  with  it.  It  would  bear 
witness,  on  tbe  assumption  of  the  previous  exist- 
sooe  of  the  proeelvte-liaptism,  that  the  change 
from  tbe  then  condition  of  Judaism  to  the  king- 
dom of  God  was  as  great  as  that  from  idolatry  to 
Judaism.  The  question  of  the  Priests  Mid  I^ 
rites,  '"  Why  baptizest  thou  then?  **  (John  i.  25), 
implies  that  they  wondered,  not  at  the  thing  itself, 
bat  at  its  being  done  for  Israelites  by  one  who 
disclaimed  the  names  which,  in  their  eyes,  would 
have  justified  the  introduction  of  a  new  order. 
In  like  manner  the  words  of  our  Ix>rd  to  Nicod»- 
miis  (John  iii.  10)  imply  the  existence  of  a  teach- 
ing as  to  baptism  like  that  alx>ve  referred  to.  He, 
"tiie  teacher  of  Israel,'*  had  been  ffuuiliar  with 
**  these  things  *'  —  the  new  birth,  tbe  gift  of  the 
Spirit  —  as  words  and  phrases  applied  to  heathen 
proselytes.  He  failed  to  grasp  the  deeper  truth 
which  lay  beneath  them,  and  to  see  that  they  had 

wider,  an  universal  application. 

^5.)  It  is,  however,  not  improbable  that  there 
nJy  have  been  a  reflex  acUon  in  this  matter,  from 
the  Christian  upon  tbe  Jewish  Church.  The  Rab- 
bb  saw  the  new  society,  in  proportion  as  the  Gen- 
tile element  in  it  bec^e  predominant,  tnrowing 
iir  cireumcisiou,  relying  on  baptism  only.  They 
oould  not  ignore  the  reverence  which  men  had  for 
the  outward  sign,  their  belief  tliat  it  was  all  but 
idantieal  with  the  thing  signified.  There  was 
ivwything  to  lead  them  to  give  a  fresh  prominence 
to  what  lud  been  before  sutordinate.  If  the  Nas- 
snoM  attracted  men  by  their  baptism,  they  would 
#KW  that  they  had  baptism  as  well  as  drcum- 
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dsion.    The  necessary  absence  of  the  Corban 
the  destruction  of  the  Temple  would  also  tend  k 
give  more  importance  to  tbe  remaining  rite. 

Two  facts  of  some  uiterest  remain  to  be  noticed. 
(1.)  It  formed  part  of  the  Rabbinic  hopes  of  the 
kingdom  of  the  Messiah  that  then  there  should  be 
no  more  proselvtes.  The  distinctive  name,  with  Its 
brand  of  inferiority,  should  be  laid  aside,  and  all, 
even  the  Netbiuim  and  the  Mamzerim  (children  of 
mixed  marrii^jes)  should  be  counted  pure  (Schoett- 
gen.  Hot.  IJtb.  ii.  p.  614).  (2.)  ParUjf.  perhapa, 
as  connected  with  this  feeling,  partly  in  coiisequene^ 
of  the  ill -repute  into  which  the  word  had  fal.eL, 
there  is,  throughout  the  K.  T.,  a  sedulous  avoid  • 
aiice  of  it  'llie  Christian  convert  from  heath  dnism 
is  not  a  proselyte,  but  a  rc^^vrof  (1  Tim.  iii.  6). 

IMerature.  —  Information  more  or  less  aMarats 
is  to  be  found  in  the  Archnokigies  of  Jahn,  Oarp 
zov,  Saalschiitz,  licwis,  Leusden.  The  treatim 
cited  above  m  Ugolini's  The»aMruMy  xxii. ;  Slevogt 
de  PtrmdjftiB;  Miiller,  de  ProselytU;  Reisk.  de 
BcqfL  Jwlaorwn ;  Danz.  Bnpl.  PiV§elffL^  are  all 
of  them  copious  and  interesting.  The  artido  by 
Leyrer  in  Herzog's  Ren^Ena^iop.  s.  v.  **  Prooe- 
lyten,'*  contains  the  fullest  and  most  satisfying  dia- 
cussion  of  the  whole  matter  at  present  aooessibk. 
The  writer  is  indebted  to  it  for  much  cf  the  ma- 
terials of  the  present  article,  and  for  most  of  tbe 
Talmudic  references.  E.  H.  P. 

•  For  "  religious "  applied  to  *'  proeel^lea," 
(A.  V.)  Acts  xiii.  43,  the  Greek  has  fftfiofiwoi, 
'*  worshipping,'*  sc.  God  and  not  idols  as  fctmeriy. 
The  English  reader  might  suppose  that  some  of 
the  prosel}'tes  were  meant  to  be  distinguished  ai 
more  religious  than  others.  The  same  Greek  term 
(ver.  50)  describes  "the  women"  at  Antioch 
(called  M devout"  in  the  A.  V.)  as  Jewish  con- 
verts, and  thus  explains  why  the  Jews  oould  to 
easily  instigate  them  (being  at  the  same  time  wivisi 
of  "the  chief  men*')  to  persecute  Paul  and  Bar- 
nabas, and  drive  them  from  the  dty.  The  same 
Greek  term  in  AcU  xvii.  4  and  17  ("devout,** 
A.  V.)  states  simply  that  the  Greeks  spoken  of  aft 
Thessidonica  and  at  Athens  had  been  Jewish 
prosdytes  before  their  oonvenion  to  Christianity. 
On  this  use  of  (r4fifir$<u  as  thus  definite  without 
an  object,  see  Oemer's  Wih-Urb,  der  NnUuL 
OrdcUat,  ii.  476  (1868).  Tbe  Jewish  prosdytes 
who  embraced  the  gospel  formed  the  prindpal 
medium  through  which  Christianity  passed  to  the 
(ientile  races.  See  tbe  addition  to  Stnagoouu 
(Amer.  ed.).  H. 

PROVERBS,  BOOK  OF.    1.  TVde.— Tht 
title  of  this  book  in  Hebrew  is,  as  usual,  takm 

from  the  first  word,  *^^Q7D,  mithU^  or,  more  fally, 

TVShxp  ^btpD,  miihii  ShUdmdh,  and  is  in  this 

case  appropriate  to  the  contents.  By  this  name  ii 
is  commonly  known  in  the  Talmud ;  but  among  th« 
later  Jews,  and  even  among  the  Talmudists  them- 

sdves,  the  title  >^9?t^  "^9?*  iipher  choemAk^ 
"  book  of  wisdom,"  is  said  to  have  been  given  to  H. 
It  does  not  appear,  however,  from  the  passages  of 
the  TotephoUi  to  the  Bnba  Bathra  (foL  14  6),  that 
this  *J  necessarily  the  case.  All  that  is  there  saM 
is  that  the  books  of  Proverbs  and  Ecdesiastes  are 
botl-  "  books  of  wisdom,**  with  a  referenoe  rather 
to  their  contents  *han  to  the  titles  by  which  tbej 
were  known.  In  the  early  (/hristian  Ohureh  the 
title  wopotfUoi  XaKoumrros  was  adopted  frtHn  tht 
tnuislatko  cf  the  LXX.;  and  the  book  ii  aha 
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quoted  M  tropin,  '*  wisdom,"  or  ^  wai^Jiprroi 
wofiuy  **  wisdouj  tliat  is  the  nim  of  all  Tirtues.** 
Thii  kst  title  is  gi>*en  to  it  by  (.lemeiit  in  the  Ep. 
nd  Cw.  i.  57,  where  Prov.  i.  23-31  is  quoted  with 
the  introduction  ofhwi  yh^  Xiytt  ii  iravdprros 
wo^la;  And  Kusebiua  (//.A.  iv.  22)  says  tha^  not 
miljr  Ilegesippus,  but  Irencos  and  the  whole  band 
sf  ancient  writers,  following;  the  Jewish  unwritten 
tradition,  cnlled  the  Troverlw  of  Solomon  vortlprrov 
woploM.  According;  to  Melito  of  Sardes  (Kuseb. 
H.  A*.  IT.  26),  the  lVo%-erhfl  were  also  cnlled  cro^/a, 
^  wisdom/'  simply;  and  (irey^ory  of  Naziaxizus  re- 
fen  to  them  {Oi^tt.  x\.)  as  vcuSoyfirytir^  o-o^r^a. 
llie  title  in  the  Vulgate  is  lAbtr  Pravtrlmrrum^ 
^tm  fftbrca  AfitU  opffttlnnt. 

The  significance  of  the  Hebrew  title  may  here 

be  appropriately  discussed.  ^^9*  fn&skdi,  reii- 
dflnd  in  the  A.  V.  *'  by-word/*  «*  parable,"  *«  prov- 
erb," expresses  all  and  even  more  than  is  conveyed 
by  these  its  English  representatives.     It  is  derived 

from  a  root,  btTQ,  mdthai,  «*  to  be  like,"  <>  and 

the  primary  idea  involved  in  it  is  that  of  likeuev, 
comparison.  This  form  of  eomparison  would  very 
naturally  be  taken  by  the  short  pithy  sentences 
which  passed  into  use  as  popular  sayings  and  prov- 
erbs, especially  when  employed  in  mockery  and 
sarcasm,  as  in  Mic.  ii.  4.  Hab.  ii.  tt,  and  even  in 
the  more  developed  taunting  song  of  triumph  for 
the  ^  of  Babylon  in  Is.  xiv.  4.  I*roiial>ly  all 
proverbial  sayings  were  at  first  of  the  nature  of 
similes,  but  the  term  mdtJial  soon  acquired  a  more 
extended  significance.  It  waa  applied  to  denote 
such  short,  pointed  sayings,  as  do  not  involve  a 
comparison  directly,  but  still  convey  their  meaning 
by  the  help  of  a  figure,  as  in  1  Sam.  x.  12,  Kx.  xii. 
^  83,  xvii.  2,  3  (comp.  wapafiofi^i,  Luke  iv.  23). 
From  this  stage  of  its  application  it  passed  to  that 
of  sententious  maxims  generally,  as  in  Prov.  i.  1, 
z.  1,  XXV.  1,  xxvi.  7,  9,  £ocI.  xii.  9,  Job  xiii  12, 
many  of  which,  however,  still  uivolve  a  comparison 
(Prov.  XXV.  3,  11,  12,  13,  14,  Ao ,  xxvi.  1,  2,  3, 
Ac.).  Such  comparisons  sre  either  expressed,  or 
the  things  compared  are  placed  side  by  side,  and 
the  comparison  left  for  the  hearer  or  reader  to  sup> 
ply.  Next  we  find  it  used  oi  those  longer  pieces  in 
which  a  single  idea  is  no  longer  exhausted  in  a 
sentence,  but  forms  the  germ  of  the  whole,  and  is 
worked  out  into  a  didactic  poem.  Many  instances 
»f  this  kind  occur  in  the  first  section  of  the  Book 
of  Proverbs:  others  are  found  in  Job  xxvii.,  xxix., 
*.n  both  which  chapters  Job  takes  up  his  mAskdlj 
f  **  parables,"  as  it  is  rendered  in  the  A.  V.  The 
parable "  of  Balaam,  in  Num  xxiii.  7-10,  xxiv. 
8^,  15-19,  20,  21-22,  23-24,  are  prophecies  ooo- 
fcyed  in  figures ;  but  niath&l  also  denotes  the 
•*  parable"  proper,  as  in  Es  xvii.  2,  xx.  49  (xxi.  6), 
sirr.  3.  Lowth,  in  his  notes  on  Is.  xiv.  4,  speak- 
Dg  of  mAshdly  says:  *«  I  take  this  to  be  the  general 
name  for  poetic  style  among  the  Hebrews,  iudud- 
kig  every  sort  of  it,  as  ranging  under  one,  or  other, 
pr  all  of  the  characters,  of  sententious,  figurative, 
iDd  sobHme;  which  are  all  contained  in  the  original 
iotion,  or  in  the  use  and  applieation  of  the  word 


^  ^  ^ 


«  OompavB  Arab.  JJuO,  «na<A«ta,  «to  be  like;>* 


«• 


JjLo,    mtiA.',   "UlMMSs;"    and    the  aiQ.    JJU, 
VMtfAoJ,  t^Uks.*^    The  eognats  Ahiopie  and  Syriac 
tbs 
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maJkoL  Piarables  or  proverbs,  sndi  ai  tliow  of 
Sobmon,  are  always  expressed  in  short,  poinled 
sentences;  freqnently  figurative,  being  formed  on 
some  eomparison,  both  in  the  matter  imd  the  form. 
And  such  in  general  b  the  style  of  the  Hebrew 
poetry.  The  verb  nMshfil  signifies  to  rule,  to  exer- 
cise authority;  to  make  equal,  to  compare  one 
thing  with  another;  to  utter  parables,  or  afcntfe, 
weighty,  and  powerful  speeches,  in  the  fonn  and 
manner  of  parables,  though  not  property  soch. 
Thus  Balaam's  first  prophecy,  Kmn.  xxiii.  7-10,  is 
called  his  mftghal ;  though  it  has  hardly  anything 
figurative  in  it:  but  it  is  beantiAiIly  iententkiasi, 
and,  from  the  very  form  and  manner  of  it,  liae 
great  spirit,  force,  and  energy.  Tlios  Job*s  lart 
speeches,  in  answer  to  the  three  frienda,  cliapa. 
xxrii.-xxxi.,  are  called  mntkaU,  from  no  one  pa^ 
ticular  character  which  discriminates  them  fron 
the  rest  of  the  poem,  but  from  the  sabUme,  the 
figurati^'e,  the  sententious  manner,  wiiSeb  eqnaBy 
prevails  through  the  whole  poem,  and  makes  ii  one 
of  the  first  and  most  eminait  examples  extant  of 
the  truly  great  and  beantilbl  in  poetie  style.*'  Bnt 
the  Book  of  Proverbs,  according  to  the  intndneloty 
verses  which  describe  its  character,  eontaina,  berides 
several  varieties  of  the  mdsAd^  seutentioai  ^J^*^ 
of  other  kinds,  mentioned  in  i.  6.    The  fint  of 

these  is  the  Tl'VTl,  chUidk,  rendered  in  the  A.  V. 
u  dark  saying,"  "  dark  speech,"  »  hard  qoestksi," 
•*  riddle,**  and  once  (Hab.  ii.  6)  »*  proicrb."  It  is 
applied  to  Samson's  riddle  in  Jndg.  xiv.,  to  the 
hajftl  questions  with  whieh  the  queen  of  Sheba  plied 
Solomon  (1  K.  x.  1;  2  Chr.  ix.  1),  and  la  used 
almost  synonymously  with  mdik^  in  Es.  zviL  8, 
and  in  Ps.  xlu.  4  (5),  Ixxviii.  2,  in  whieh  bat  paa- 
wtfget  the  poetical  character  of  both  la  indicated. 
The  word  appears  to  denote  a  knotty,  intrieale 
saying,  the  solution  of  which  demanded  eKperieuee 
and  skill:  that  it  was  obscore  is  evident  fixNn  Norn. 

xii.  8.  InaddiUontothecAfaUAwastben^bQ, 
mitUtdh  (Prov.  i.  6,  A.  Y.  '«the  interpretation,'" 
marg.  (*an  ek)quent  speech"),  which  ocean  in 
Hab.  ii.  6  in  connection  both  with  tMd4h  and 
mAshdL  It  has  been  variously  expUined  as  a  mock- 
ing, taunting  speech  (Kwald);  or  a  speech  dark 
and  involved,  such  as  needed  a  meHtM,  or  interpreter 
(cf.  Gen.  xlu.  83;  2  Chr.  xxxii.  31;  Job  zzxiU.  23; 
Is.  xliii.  27) ;  or  again,  as  by  Dditaseh  {Der 
prophet  Hnbtthtk,  p.  59),  a  brilliant  or  qilendki 
saying  (»*  Cltfu-  mltr  IToA/rede,  oratio  tptemiuja, 
e/e^anj,  hnuinibtu  mttata**).  This  last  interpre- 
tation is  based  upon  the  usage  of  the  wad  In 
modem  Hebrew,  but  it  certainly  does  not  appear 
i4>I*opriate  to  the  Proverbs;  and  the  firat  esplana- 
Uoii,  which  Ewald  adopts,  is  as  little  to  the  point. 
It  is  better  to  understand  it  as  a  dark  enignntical 
saying,  which,  like  the  ftUukdl^  might  sasume  tha 
character  of  sarcasm  and  irony,  though  not  caaec- 
tialtoit. 

2.  Cammiciiy  of  (Me  book  and  it$  pinee  m  tks 
Canon.  —  The  canonidty  of  the  Book  of  Provcrur 
has  never  been  disputed  except  by  the  Jews  them 
sdves.  It  appears  to  have  been  one  of  the  points 
mged  by  the  school  of  Shammai,  that  tha  contra- 
dictions in  the  Book  of  Proverbs  rendered  it 
apocTTphaL  In  the  Talmud  {Skabbntk^  foL  SO  l») 
it  is  ssid:  ^And  even  the  Book  of  ProveiiM  the} 
sought  to  make  apocryphal,  beeanse  ito  words  vers 
eontradietory  the  one  to  the  other.  And  wbeieibw 
did  they  not  make  it  apocryphal?  The  words  «if 
the  book  Koheleth  [are]  not  [apoerjphal]  w  kavt 
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•nd  fMind  the  mom;  here  lOiO  we  niuni 
bok.**  That  ia,  the  book  fCoheletb,  in  spite  of  tlie 
■ppmnt  oontnulictioiw  which  it  ooiiUint,  i§  allowed 
to  be  eeoooieid,  aud  therefore  the  exiiteiioe.of  sim- 
ilar ooiitndictions  in  the  Book  of  Pmverbs  forms 
no  gioond  fur  relusuig  to  acknowledge  its  canon- 
leity.  It  occurs  In  all  the  Jewish  lists  of  canooteal 
books,  and  is  reckoned  among  what  are  called  the 
<* writings**  {Ceth^lfitn)  or  Hagiographa,  which 
form  the  third  great  dirision  of  the  Hebrew  Scri{>- 
tures.  Their  order  in  the- Talmud  (Baba  BcUhra^ 
IbL  14  6)  is  thus  gi\'en :  Ruth,  Psalms,  Job,  Prov- 
erbs, Eoelesisstes,  Song  of  Songs,  Lamentations, 
Daniel,  Esther,  Kjuh  (including  Nehemiah),  and 
Chnnleles.  It  is  in  the  Tvtepkvtk  on  this  passage 
Ihai  Proverbs  and  Ecdesiastes  sie  styled  ^  booics 
if  wisdom.**  In  the  German  MSS.  of  the  Hebrew 
O.  T.  the  Proverbs  are  placed  between  the  Psalms 
and  Job,  while  in  the  Spanish  MSS',  which  follow 
the  Masorah,  the  order  is,  Psslms,  Job,  Pro«'erbs. 
This  latter  is  the  order  observed  in  the  Alexandrian 
MS*  of  the  l«XX.  Melito,  following  another  Greek 
MS.,  arranges  the  Hagiographa  thus  :  Psalms, 
PiDverfas,  Ecclesiastes,  Song  of  Songs,  Job,  as  in 
the  list  made  out  by  the  Council  of  Laodicea;  and 
the  same  order  is  given  by  Origen,  except  that  the 
Book  of  Job  is  leparated  firom  the  others  by  the 
prophets  Isuah,  Jeremiah,  Daniel,  and  Ezekiel. 
But  our  present  arrangement  existed  in  the  time 
of  Jerome  (see  Prmf.  in  libi:  Regum  ilL ;  **  Ter- 
tins  ordo  hyiiypapa  possideL     Et  primus  liber 

ineipit  ab  Job.     Secundus  a  David 

Tsrtios  est  Salomon,  tres  lihros  habens:  Proverbia^ 
qus  illi  parabolas,  id  est  Masaloth  i4>pellaiit:  Eo- 
riesiast.es,  id  est,  (3oeleth;  Gmticum  Cauticorum, 
quem  titulo  Sir  Asirim  pnenotant**).  In  the 
Peshito  Syriac,  Job  is  placed  before  Joshua,  while 
Ph>verba  and  Ecclesiastes  folbw  the  Psalms,  and 
sre  separated  from  the  Song  of  Songs  by  the  Book 
of  Ruth.  Gr^^ry  of  Nazianxus,  apparently  from 
the  exigencies  of  his  verse,  arranges  the  writings 
of  Sobmon  in  this  order,  Ecclesiastes,  Song  oif 
Songs,  Proverbs.  Pseudo-Epiphaiiius  pUoes  Prov- 
vbs,  Eocleniostes.  and  Song  of  Songs  between  the 
Ist  and  2d  Books  of  Kings  and  the  minor  prophets. 
Hw  Proverbs  are  frequently  quoted  or  alluded  to 
Id  the  New  Testament,  and  the  eanouicity  of  the 
book  thereby  confirmed.  The  foUowing  is  a  list 
of  the  principal  passages:  — 

Piov.  i.  16  eompaie  Bom.  lil.  10,  !& 

UL  7  u        Bom.  xii.  10. 

ffl.  11, 12        u        IIeb.xU.ft,6;sssalsoBev. 

Ul.  19. 
ill.  84  It        Jam.  iv.  6. 

z.  12  «t        1  Pet.  iv.  8. 

zL  81  ti        1  Pet  Iv.  18. 

sviL  18  i(        Bom.  zli.  17 ;  1  Thsss.  v. 

15;  lFet.lU.9. 
xvll.  27  M        Jam.  I.  19. 

zs.  9  (I        1  John  L  8. 

zz.  20  t.        Matt.  XV.  4;  Mark  vtt.  10. 

zzlL  8  (LXX.)    u        2  Cor.  Ix.  7. 
zzv.  21, 22         u        Bom.  xli.  20. 
zzvi.  11  ti        2  Pet.  it.  22. 

zzrii.  1  ti        Jam.  iv.  18, 14. 

8.  Authonhip  nnd  date.  —  The  superMjriptions 
vfaioh  are  affixed  to  several  portions  of  the  Book 
af  Proverbs,  in  i.  1,  z.  1,  zxv.  1,  attribute  the 
■olhorship  of  those  portions  to  SoVmion,  the  son 
of  D«irid,  king  of  Israel.  With  the  Bsmptionct 
Ihe  but  two  chapters,  which  are  distmetly  assigned 
lo  other  authors,  it  is  probable  that  the  statement 
sf  tfao  sapencriptions  is  in  the  main  oorrset,  and 
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that  the  mi^jority  of  tlie  pro^'eriis  contained  ia  iLe 
book  were  uttersd  or  collected  by  Solomon.  It  was 
natural,  and  quite  in  accordance  with  the  practice 
of  other  nations,  that  the  Hebrews  should  connect 
SoIomon*s  name  wit|i  a  collection  of  maxims  and 
precepts  which  form  a  part  of  their  literature  to 
which  he  is  known  to  have  contributed  most  hugely 
(1  K.  iv.  32).  In  the  same  way  the  Greeks  attrib- 
uted most  of  their  maxims  to  Pythagoras;  the 
.\raiis  to  Lokmsn,  Abu  Obeid,  Al  Mof^del,  Mei- 
duni,  and  Zamakhshari;  the  Persians  to  Ferid 
Attar;  and  the  northern  people  to  Odin.  But 
there  can  be  no  questbn  that  the  Hebrews  wen 
much  more  Justified  in  assigning  the  Proverbs  to 
Solomon,  than  the  nations  which  have  just  beeo 
enumerated  were  in  attributing  the  collections  of 
national  maxims  to  the  traditional  autbon  above 
mentioned.  The  parallel  may  serve  as  an  illustra- 
tion, but  must  not  be  carried  too  far.  According 
to  Bartolocct  iBibl.  R  Ufb,  Iv.  373  6),  quoted  by 
Carpxov  {/tUrotL  pt.  ii.  c.  4,  $  4),  the  Jews  ascribe 
the  composition  of  the  Sung  of  Songs  to  Solomon's 
youth,  the  Proverbs  to  his  mature  maiihuod,  and 
the  Ecclesiastes  to  bis  old  age.  But  in  the  5eaer 
Otatn  Rabbi  (ch.  zv.  p.  41,  ed.  Mejer)  they  are 
all  assigned  to  the  end  of  liis  life.  There  is 
nothbig  unreaacmable  in  the  supposition  that 
many,  or  most  of  the  proverbs  in  the  firnt  twenty - 
nine  chapters  may  have,  originateil  with  Solomon. 
Whether  they  were  left  by  him  hi  their  present 
form  is  a  distinct  question,  and  may  now  be  con- 
sidered. Before  dohig  so,  ho«rever,  it  will  (je  neces- 
sary to  examine  the  different  parts  into  which  the 
book  is  naturally  divided.  Speaking  roughly,  it 
consists  of  three  main  divisions,  with  two  appen- 
dioes.  1.  Chaps.  1.  -  ix.  form  a  connected  mdihSif 
in  which  Wisdom  is  praised  and  the  youth  ex- 
horted to  devote  themselves  to  her.  Tliis  portion 
is  preceded  by  an  introduction  and  title  describing 
the  character  and  general  aim  of  the  book.  8. 
Chaps,  z.  1-xxiv.,  with  the  title,  "  the  I'rorerbs 
of  Solomon,**  consist  of  three  parts:  x.  1-xxii.  16, 
a  eoJlection  of  single  proverbs,  and  detached  sen- 
tences out  of  the  region  of  moral  teaching  and 
woridly  prudence;  xxii.  17-xxiv.  21,  a  more  oon- 
uected  mAshAlj  with  an  introduction,  xxii.  17-23, 
which  contains  precepts  of  righteousness  and  prud- 
ence: zxiv.  23-34,  with  the  uiscription,  '*  these  also 
belong  to  the  wise,**  a  collection  of  unconnected 
maxims,  which  serve  as  an  appendix  to  the  pr^ 
ceding.  Then  follows  the  third  division,  xxv.-xxix., 
which,  according  to  the  superscription,  professes  to 
be  a  collection  of  Sok>mon*s  pxuverhs,  consisting  of 
single  sentences,  which  the  men  of.  the  court  of 
Hezekiah  copied  out  The  first  appendix,  ch.  zxz., 
"the  words  of  Agur,*'  is  a  collection  of  partly 
proverbial  and  partly  enigmatical  sayings ;  the  seo- 
ond,  ch.  xxxi.,  Is  divided  into  two  parts,  **  the  wocds 
of  king  Lemuel  **  (1-6),  and  an  alphab^cal  acrostie 
in  praise  of  a  rirtoous  woman,  which  occupies  the 
nst  of  the  chapter.  Rqecting,  therefore,  for  the 
present,  the  two  last  chapters,  which  do  not  even 
profess  to  be  by  Sok>mon,  or  to  contain  any  of  his 
teaching,  we  may  examine  the  other  divisions  for 
the  purpose  of  ascertaining  whether  any  conclusion 
as  to  theur  origin  and  authorship  can  be  arrived  at. 
At  first  right  it  is  erident  that  there  is  a  marked 
ditft?enoe  ^ween  the  collections  of  ning^  msrima 
and  the  longer  didactic  pieces,  which  both  oomo 
under  the  general  head  mithdL  The  oollectbn  of 
Solomon's  proverbs  made  by  the  men  of  HeieknJi 
(zzv.-zxlv.)  belongs  to  the  fbrmer  ehMs  of  detoohai 
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mod  in  this  reipeet  eomsponds  with  thow 
la  the  leoond  main  diviaion  (x.  l-xxii.  16).  The 
•spRMkHi  in  XXV.  1,  **  tlwae  also  are  the  pro^'efba 
tf  Sofemoii/'  iiii|jlie8  that  the  ooUectiou  was  made 
aa  an  appendix  to  another  already  in  existence, 
which  we  ma>  not  unneaaoiiablr  presume  to  have 
been  that  wliicii  8tan<ls  immediately  liefore  it  in 
the  present  arrangement  of  the  book.  Upon  one 
point  OKMt  modem  critics  are  agreed,  that  the  germ 
of  the  liook  in  ita  present  shape  is  the  portion  \. 
1-xxii.  16,  to  which  is  prefixed  the  title,  »*the 
Proverbs  of  Sokmion.**  At  what  time  it  was  put 
into  the  fumi  in  which  we  have  it,  cannot  be  ex> 
adlj  determined.  Ewald  suggests  as  a  probable 
date  about  two  centuries  after  Solomon,  'llie  col- 
lector gathered  man j  of  that  king*s  geouioe  Mjings, 
bat  must  ha\e  mixed  with  them  man}  by  other 
authMv  and  from  other  times,  earlier  and  later.  It 
seNDs  dear  that  he  must  have  lived  befixe  the  time 
of  Hezekiah,  from  the  expmskm  in  xxv.  1,  to  which 
lefiereuce  hsa  already  been  made,  in  this  portion 
many  proverbs  are  repeated  in  the  same,  or  a  similar 
f)rm,  a  &ct  which  of  itself  militates  against  the 
Buppositioo  that  all  the  proverbs  contained  in  it 
proceeded  from  one  author.  Compare  xiv.  12  with 
xvi.  26  and  xxi.  2>;  xxi.  9  with  xxi.  10;  x.  !•  witli 
XT.  20*;  X.  2b  with  xi.  4b;  x.  16«  with  xriii.  11>; 
XV.  33b  with  xviii.  12b;  xi.  21*  with  xri.  5b;  xiv. 
31«  with  xvii.  5";  xix.  12*  with  xx  2>.  Such 
rqietitions,  as  Berthean  remarks,  we  do  not  expect 
to  find  in  a  work  which  proceeds  immediately  from 
the  hands  of  its  author.  But  if  we  suppose  the 
contents  of  tliis  portion  at  the  book  to  have  been 
eoUected  by  one  man  out  of  divers  sources,  oral  as 
fpdl  as  written,  the  repetitions  become  intelligible. 
Bertholdt  an;ii€si  that  many  of  the  proverbs  could 
not  have  pmcceded  from  Solomon,  becauae  they 
nresuppose  an  author  in  diflerent  circumstances  (^ 
lifiB.  His  arguments  are  extremely  weak,  and  will 
■earoely  bear  examination.  For  exaxnple,  he  asserts 
that  the  author  of  x.  5,  xii.  10,  11,  xiv.  4,  xx.  4, 
must  have  lieen  a  landowner  or  husbandman;  that 
t.  15  points  to  a  man  living  in  want;  xi.  14,  xiv. 
2U,  to  a  pri\-ate  man  living  under  a  weU-rcgidated 
20vcmment:  xi.  26,  to  a  tntdesman  without  wealth; 
kiL  4,  to  a  man  not  living  in  polygamy ;  xii.  9,  to 
one  living  in  the  country;  xiii.  7,  8,  xvL  8,  to  a 
man  in  a  middle  station  of  life;  xiv.  1,  xv.  25,  xvi. 
11,  xvii.  2,  xix.  13,  14,  xx.  10,  14,  23,  to  a  man 
of  the  rank  of  a  citizen;  xiv.  21,  xvi.  19,  xviu.  23, 
lo  a  man  of  low  station;  xvi.  10,  12-15,  xix.  12, 
XX.  2,  26,  28,  to  a  man  who  was  not  a  king;  xxi. 
ft,  to  one  who  was  aoqnidnted  with  the  course  of 
SDcumstanoes  m  the  common  citizen  life;  xxi.  17, 
lo  one  who  was  an  enemy  to  luxury  and  festirities. 
It  must  be  confessed,  however,  that  an  examination 
of  these  passages  is  by  no  means  convincing  to  one 
who  reads  them  without  having  a  theory  to  main- 
lain.  That  all  the  pro«'erbs  in  this  collection  are 
not  Solomon's  u  extremely  probalJe;  that  the  ma- 
jority of  them  are  his  there  seems  no  reason  to 
4oubt,  and  this  fact  would  account  for  the  general 
title  in  which  they  are  all  attributed  to  him.  It  is 
obvious  that  between  the  proverbs  in  this  collection 
and  those  that  precede  and  loUow  it,  there  is  a 
marked  difTerence,  which  b  suflkienUy  apparent 
veo  in  the  English  Version.  Tbe  poetical  style, 
«yB  Ewald,  is  the  simplest  and  most  antique  im- 
aginable. Most  of  the  proverbs  are  examples  of 
sntithetie  parallelism,  the  second  clause  containing 
Mm  aootrast  to  the  fint  Each  verse  otmusts  of 
IPD  Bsmbsrs,  with  generally  three  or  four,  but 
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seldom  five  words  in  each.  The  only  evcpUea  Is 
the  first  law  is  xix.  7,  which  Ewald  accounts  fer  by 
supposing  a  clause  omitted,  lliis  supposition  may 
be  necessary  to  fa«s  theor},  but  cannot  be  admitted 
on  any  true  principle  of  criticism.  Karthermore, 
the  proverbs  in  this  cdkction  have  the  peculiarity 
of  being  contained  in  a  single  verse.  Eaich  vene  is 
complete  in  itself,  and  embodies  a  perfectiy  intel- 
ligible sentiment;  but  a  thought  in  all  its  breadth 
and  definitenen  is  not  necessarily  eihaiisted  in  a 
single  verse,  though  each  verse  must  be  a  perieet 
sentence,  a  proverb,  a  lesson.  There  is  one  poini 
of  great  importance  to  which  Ewald  draws  attcntioo 
in  connection  with  this  portion  of  the  book ;  that 
it  is  not  to  be  regarded,  like  the  ooUections  of 
proverbs  which  exist  anxNig  other  nations,  aa  hb 
accumulation  of  tiie  popular  .naxims  of  lower  fifii 
wliich  passed  current  among  the  people  and  were 
gathered  thence  by  a  learned  man;  but  nther  sa 
the  eflbrts  of  poets,  artistically  and  adentificaUj 
arranged,  to  comprehend  in  iLort  sharp  savings 
the  truths  of  religion  as  applied  to  the  infinite  cases 
and  possibilities  of  life.  While  admitting,  however, 
this  artistic  and  scientific  arrangement,  it  is  dif- 
ficult to  assent  to  Ewald's  ftirther  theory,  that  the 
collection  in  its  original  shape  had  running  throo^ 
it  a  continuous  tiiread,  binding  U^ether  what  was 
manifold  and  scattered,  and  that  in  this  respect  it 
diftred  entirely  from  the  form  m  which  it  appeare 
at  present  Here  and  there,  it  is  true,  we  meet 
with  verses  grouped  together  apparenUy  with  a 
common  object,  but  theae  are  the  exceptional,  and 
a  rule  so  general  cannot  be  deri\'ed  rn»ui  them.  No 
doubt  tbe  original  collection  of  Solomon's  proverbs, 
if  such  there  were,  from  which  the  present  was 
made,  underwent  many  changes,  by  shbreviation, 
transposition,  and  interpolation,  in  the  two  cen- 
turies which,  according  to  Ewald^s  theory,  must 
have  ehipsed  before  tbe  compiler  of  tlie  preeent  col- 
lection put  them  in  the  shape  in  which  they  have 
come  down  to  us ;  but  eridence  is  altogether  want* 
ing  to  show  what  that  original  collection  may  have 
been,  or  how  many  of  the  three  thousand  pionabs 
which  Sobinon  is  said  to  have  spoken,  have  been 
preserved,  lliere  is  less  diflkulty  in  another  prop- 
osition of  Ewald's,  to  which  a  rndy  assent  will  be 
yielded:  that  Solomon  was  the  founder  of  this 
speries  of  poetry:  and  that  in  feet  many  of  the 
proverbs  hen  collected  may  lie  traced  back  to  him, 
while  all  are  inspired  with  his  spirit,  llie  peace 
and  internal  tranquillity  of  his  reign  were  fevorahle 
to  the  growth  of  a  contempIati«-e  s]  irit,  and  it  is 
just  at  such  a  time  that  we  should  expect  to  find 
gnomic  poetry  developing  itself  and  forming  aa 
epoch  in  literature. 

In  addition  to  the  distinctive  form  assomed  by 
the  prorerbo  of  this  earliest  collection,  may  be  no- 
ticed the  oceufTsnce  of  fevorite  aod^  pceuliar  wurdi 
and  phrases.  **  Fountain  of  life  **  occurs  iii  Fror* 
X.  11,  xiii.  14,  xiv.  27,  xri.  22  (oomp.  Vu.  xxxvL 
9  [10]);  «t  tree  of  life,*'  Frov.  xi.  3u,  xiu.  12,  xv. 
4  (eomp.  iii.  18);  «<  snares  of  death,*'  Prov.  xiii. 

14,  xiv.  27  (comp-  P».  xriii.  5  [6]);  SB'TD, 
marpi,  **  healing,  health,*'  I'rov.  xii.  18,  xiii.  *17, 
xvi.  24  (eomp.  xiv.  30,  xv.  4),  but  this  cxpresskm 
also  occurs  in  iv.  22,  ri.  15  (eon  p.  iii.  8),  and  is 
hardly  to  be  regarded  as  peculiar  to  the  older  por- 
tion of  the  book:  nor  is  it  felr  to  say  that  the  pe» 
sages  in  the  eariy  chapters  in  which  it  ooeun  ait 

imitations;    HiprTQ,  mirJtittM,  **  dcetraetion,* 
Pmv.  X.  14, 15, 29,'xiU.  3,  xiv.  28,  xiiii  7,  xxL  U 
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Ml  mvwhan  eke  in  the  book;  tT^^y  y^0ch, 
wUeh  £inJd  calls  a  participle,  but  whioh  may  be 
Nigarded  aa  a  future  with  Uie  relative  oiritted, 
Pmr.  lii.  17,  ziT.  6,  25,  ziz.  5,  9  (oomp.  vi.  19); 

^\7Q,  aeUphj  **  pervoioeneaB,"  Prov.  zi.  3,  zr.  4; 

^  vD,  sUlifik,  the  verb  from  the  preceding,  Pror. 

EiU.  6,  xix.  3,  xxU.  12;  ni^jj';  >4b,  Id  yinndheh, 
^aball  not  be  acquitted,**  ProT.  ju.  21,  zvi.  6,  zvU. 

6,  six.  6,  9  (comp.  vi.  29,  xxviii.  20);  f)Y]f  rid- 
dipk^  *«  pursued;*  Prov.  zi.  19,  zii.  11,  ziU.  21, 
ZT.  9,  ziz.  7  (oomp.  zzviii.  19).    The  antique  ez- 

praMkms  ny ''aiW  "TJ,  W  dyTdA,  A.  V.,  "  but 

Ibr  a  moment,"  Prov.  zii.  19 ;  T^  fj,  jf&d  UyAd, 

m.  uhana  to  hand,*'  Prov.  zi.  21,  zvl.  6;  ^V|r]n, 
kUkgaM,  ^  meddled  with,"  Prov.  zvii.  14,  zviii. 

1,  zz.  3;  11"]^*  nirydn^  '*  whisperer,  talebearar,'* 
Prov.  xvL  28'/zviu.  8  (oomp.  zzvi.  20,  22),  an^ 
almosi  confined  to  this  poition  of  the  Proverbs. 

There  is  also  the  peculiar  usage  of  tD^,,  y^iA, 
•*  there  is,**  in  Prov.  zi.  24,  zii.  18,  ziU.  7,  23,  ziv. 
12,  zvi.  25,  zviii.  24,  xz.  15.  It  wiU  be  observed 
that  the  use  of  these  words  and  phrases  bj  no 
means  assists  in  determming  the  authorship  of  this 
section,  but  gives  it  a  distinctive  character. 

With  n^^rd  to  the  other  collectious,  opinions 
diflhr  widely  both  as  to  their  date  and  authorship. 
Ewald  plams  next  in  order  chaps  zzv.-zxiz.,  the 
superscription  to  which  fixes  their  date  about  the 
end  of  the  8th  oeuturj  a.  o  "  These  also  are  the 
proverbs  of  Solomon,  which  the  men  of  Hezekiah 
eopied  out,"  or  compiled.  The  memory  of  these 
kwnied  men  of  Hezekiah 's  court  is  perpetuated  in 
Jewish  tradition.     In  the  Tahnud  {Baba  Batkra^ 

IbL  16  a)  they  are  called  the  Hf  ^D,  sf*^A,  »'so- 
aioty  **  or  »» academy  '*  of  Hezekiah,  and  it  is  there 
said,  »*  Hezekiah  and  his  academy  wrote  Isaiah, 
Proverbs,  Song  of  Songs,  l^lesiastes."  R.Gedaliah 
{ShaUheUth  Hakknbbahah,  fol.  66  6),  quoted  by 
Oarpcov  {/ntrod.  part.  ii.  c.  4,  §  4),  says,  «<  Isaiah 
wrote  his  own  book  and  the  Proverbs,  and  the  Song 
of  Songs,  and  Eodesiastes.**  Many  of  the  proverbs 
in  this  collection  are  mere  repetitions,  with  slight 
variations,  of  some  which  occur  in  the  previous 
section.  Compare,  for  ezample,  zxv.  24  with  zzi. 
I;  zzvi.  13  with  xxii.  13;  zxvi.  15  vrith  xU.  24; 
avi.  22  with  zviii.  8;  xxvii.  13  with  zx.  16;  xxvil. 
15  with  ziz.  13;  xxvii.  21  with  xvii.  3;  xxviii.  6 
with  ziz.  1;  zxviii.  19  with  xii.  11;  xxix.  22  with 
zv.  18,  Ac.  We  may  infer  from  this,  with  Bertheau, 
that  the  oompUnv  of  this  section  made  use  of  the 
sune  sources  from  whioh  the  earlier  collection  was 
derived.  Hitzig  {Die  SprOche  Sohmo't,  p.  258) 
Bdggests  that  there  is  a  probability  that  a  great, 
or  the  greatest  part  of  these  proverbs  were  of 
^hraimitic  origin,  and  that  after  the  destruction 
ef  the  northern  kingdom,  Hezekiah  sent  his  learned 
men  through  the  bmd  to  gather  together  the  frag- 
ments of  literaturo  which  remained  current  among 
the  people  and  had  survived  the  genersl  wreck. 
There  does  not  appear  to  be  the  slightest  ground, 
finguistic  or  otherwise,  for  this  hypothesis,  and  it 
is  thopefore  properly  rejected  by  Bertheau.  The 
f  Qflstion  now  aiises,  in  this  as  in  the  former  section ; 
mn  all  these  proverbs  Sobmon*s  ?  Jahn  sayi  Yes ; 
Bniboldt.  No:  for  zzv.  2-7  coukl  not  have  hen 
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by  Sotomon  or  any  king,  but  by  a  man  who  ha^ 
lived  for  a  long  time  at  a  court.  lu  zxvii.  11,  it  w 
no  monareh  who  speaks,  but  an  instructor  of  youth . 
zzviii.-  16  oentores  the  very  errors  which  stained 
the  reign  of  Sofemou,  and  the  effect  of  which  de- 
prived his  son  and  successor  of  the  ten  tribes^ 
zzvii.  23-27  must  have  been  written  by  a  sage  who 
led  a  nomad  life.  There  is  more  force  in  thcsi 
ol^eetions  of  Uerthoklt  than  in  those  which  he 
advanced  against  the  previous  section.  Heusler 
(quoted  by  BerthoMt)  finds  two  or  three  Bectioua 
in  this  division  of  the  book,  which  he  rqpards  aa 
extracts  from  as  many  different  writings  of  Solomon. 
But  Berthoklt  confesses  that  his  arguments  are  nol 
convincing. 

The  pMuliarities  of  this  section  distinguish  It 
from  the  okier  proverbs  in  z.-xxii.  16.     Some  of 
these  may  be  briefly  noted.     The  use  of  the  inter- 
rogation »*  seest  thou  ?  **  in  zzvi.  12,  xxix.  20  (comp. 
xzii.  29),  the  manner  of  oompsring  two  things  by 
simply  placing  them  side  by  side  and  connecting 
them  with  tiM  simple  copula  '*  and,*'  as  in  xxv.  3, 
20,  zzvi.  3,  7,  9,  21,  zzvii.  15,  20.     We  miss  the 
pointed  antithesis  by  which  the  first  collection  was 
distinguished.     The  verses  are  no  longer  of  two 
equal  members;  one  member  is  frequently  shorter 
than  the  other,  and  sometimes  eren  the  verse  ki 
ezteiided  to  three  members  in  order  fully  to  ezhan^t 
the  thought.     Sometimes,  again,  the  same  sense  it 
oitended  over  two  or  more  verses,  aa  hi  zzv.  4,  6 
6,  7,  8-10;  and  in  a  few  cases  a  series  of  connected 
verses  contains  longer  exhortations  to  morality  and 
rectitude,  as  in  zzvi.  23-28,  zxvii.  23-27.     Tha 
character  of  the  proverbs  is  clearly  distinct.    Their 
construction  is  looser  and  weaker,  and  there  is  no 
longer  that  sententious  brevity  which  irives  weighl 
and  point  to  the  proverbs  in  the  precedinj;  section. 
Ewald  thinks  that  in  the  contents  of  tliLs  pcrtion 
of  the  book  there  are  traceable  the  marks  of  a  later 
date;  pointing  to  a  state  of  society  which  had  b^ 
come  more  dangerous  and  hostile,  in  which  tht 
quiet  domesUo  life  had  reacheil  greater  perfection, 
but  the  state  and  public  security  and  confidenod 
had  sunk  deeper.    There  is,  he  sii^ «,  a  e:iutioas  and 
moumiul  tone  in  the  langiwge  wlien  tlie  mien  art 
spoken  of;  the  breath  of  that  untroubled  joy  for 
the  king  and  the  high  reference  paid  to  him,  whioh 
marked  the  former  collection,  dues  not  animate 
these  proverbs.     The  state  of  society  at  the  end  of 
the  8th  century  b.  c,  with  whicli  we  are  thoroughly 
acquainted  frcun  the  writings  of  the  prophets,  ecnw 
responds  with  the  condition  of  things  hinted  at  la 
the  proverbs  of  this  section,  and  this  may  thereforoi 
in  accordance  with  the  superscription,  be  accepted 
as  the  date  at  which  the  collection  was  made.    Such 
is  Ewald*s  conclusion.     It  u  true  we  know  much 
of  the  later  times  of  the  monarehy,  and  that  tht 
condition  of  those  times  was  such  as  to  call  forth 
many  of  the  proverba  of  this  section  as  the  result 
of  the  oheervation  and  experience  of  their  authors, 
but  it  by  no  means  foUows  that  the  whole  section 
partakes  of  this  Uter  tone;  or  that  many  or  mosi 
of  the  pro^'erbs  may  not  reach  back  as  fitf  as  tht 
time  of  Sok>mon,  and  so  justify  the  general  titla 
which  IS  given  to  the  section,  ^*  These  also  are  tht 
proverbs  of  Sofomon.'*     But  of  the  state  of  society 
in  the  age  of  Sotomon  himself  we  know  so  httle, 
e-^ytbing  belonging  to  that  period  is  encircled 
with  such  a  halo  of  dainr.ling  splendor,  in  which 
the  people  ahnost  disappear,  that  it  is  impMslbli 
to  assert  that  the  oireumstances  of  the  times  might 
not  have  siven  birth  to  many  of  the  mazims  wUnli 
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■nmolljr  carry  with  them  the  marke  of  a  later 
pniod      At  beat  such  reasoning  from  internal  e?i- 
denee  is  uncertain  and  hypothetical,  and  the  in- 
fiBrencea  drawn  vary  with  each  commentator  who 
examinei  it     Eynld  diaooven  traces  of  a  later  age 
in  chapters  xxviii.,  xxii.,  though  he  retains  them 
in  this  section,  while  Hitsig  regards  xxilii.  17-xxix. 
27  as  a  continuation  of  xxu.  16,  to  which  they  wera 
added  probably  after  the  year  760  B.  c.«     ITiis 
apparent  precision  in  the  assignment  of  the  dates 
of  the  several  aections,  it  must  be  confessed,  has 
very  little  foundation,  and  the  dates  are  at  best  but 
eoigectural.     All  that  we  know  about  the  section 
xxv.-xxix.,  is  that  in  the  time  of  Heaekiah,  that  is, 
in  the  last  quarter  of  the  8th  century  b.  c.  it  was 
Hipposed   to  contain  what  tradition  had  handed 
down  as  the  proverbs  of  Solomon,  and  that  the 
m^rity  of  the  proverbs  were  believed  to  be  his 
there  aeems  no  good  reason  to  doubt.    Beyond  this 
we  know  nothing.     Ewald,  we  have  seen,  assigns 
the  whole  of  this  section  to  the  dose  of  the  8th 
esntury  b.  c,  k>ng  before  which  time,  he  says,  most 
of  the  proverbs  were  certainly  not  written.    But  he 
is  then  compelled  to  account  for  the  feet  that  m 
the  Buperscripaon  they  are  called  t<the  proverbs 
of  Solomon."     He  does  so  in  this  way.     Some  of 
the  proverbs  actually  reach  back  into  the  age  of 
Sobmon,  and  those  which  are  not  immediately 
trsceable  to  Solomon  or  his  time,  are  oompowd 
with  similar  artistic  flow  and  impulse.    If  the  earlier 
eoUection  rightly  bears  the  name  of  **  the  proverbs 
of  Solomon  "  after  the  mass  which  are  his,  this  may 
daim  to  bear  such  a  title  of  honor  after  some  im- 
portant elements.     The  argument  is  certainly  not 
sound,  that,  because  a  collection  of  proverbs,  the 
mi^ty  of  which  are  Solomou*s,  is  distinguished 
by  the  general  title  «« the  proverbs  of  Sofemon,** 
therefore  a  collection,  in  which  at  most  but  a  few 
bebng  to  Solomon  or  his  time,  is  appropriately 
distinguished  by  the  same  supencription.     It  will 
be  seen  afterwards  that  Ewald  attributes  the  super- 
Bcription  in  xxv.  1  to  the  oompifer  of  xxii.  17- 
sxv.  1. 

The  dale  of  the  sections  i.-ix.,  xxii.  17-xxv.  1, 
las  been  variously  asssigned.  That  they  were  added 
about  the  same  period  Ewald  iiifefs  from  the  oo- 
flurrence  of  fevorite  words  and  constructions,  and 
that  that  period  was  a  Ute  one  he  concludes  from 
the  traces  which  are  manifest  of  a  degeneracy  from 
the  parity  o.'  ihe  Hebrew.  It  will  be  interesting  to 
enunine  the  evidence  upon  this  point,  for  it  is  a 
remarkable  feet,  and  one  which  is  deeply  Instructive 
as  showing  the  extreme  difficulty  of  arguing  tnm 
internal  evidenoe,  that  the  same  details  lead  Ewald 
4nd  Uitzig  to  precisely  opposite  conclusions;  the 
ormer  placing  the  date  of  i.-ix.  in  the  first  half  of 
the  7th  century,  while  the  latter  regartis  it  m  the 
oklest  portion  of  the  book,  and  assigns  it  to  the  9th 
eentury.  To  be  sure  those  points  on  which  Ewald 
relies  as  uidicating  a  late  date  for  the  section,  Hit- 
ng  summarily  disposes  of  as  interpohitions.  Among 
the  fevorite  words  whh^  oociv  in  these  chapten  are 

ntepn,  chocmdth,  "vrisdoms,"  for  "wisdom ''in 
the  abstract,  which  is  found  only  in  i.  80,  ix.  1, 


o  mtiig's  theory  about  the  Book  of  Provwbs  in  its 
««ient  shape  In  thiA  :  that  the  oldest  portion  consists 
f  ehaps.^i.-4t ,  to  which  iraa  added,  probably  after 
■bs  7«sr  700  B.  o.,  the  aeoood'part,  z.-xzli.l(S,  zxviii. 
17-zzU. :  that  in  the  last  quarter  of  the  sune  century 
Iha  anthology,  xxv.-xxvii.,  was  fbrmed,  and  coming 
Ms  His  hands  of  a  man  who  alna4y  posssasd  the 
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xxiv.  7;  nnty  cdniA,  uthe  stnuige  woman,*-  aad 

rrnyj,  noctysfdh,  "the  foreigner,"  the  adulterasi 
who  seduces  ^-outh,  the  anUthesis  of  the  virtuous 
wife  or  true  wisdom,  only  occur  in  the  first  oolko- 
tion  in  xxii.  14,  but  are  frequenUy  found  in  this, 
ii.  16,  V.  3,  20,  vi.  24,  vii.  6,  xxiu.  27.  Tnota  ol 
the  decay  of  Hebrew  are  seen  in  such  passages  as 

v.  2,  where  D^H^^,  a  dual  fern.,  is  constructed 
with  a  verb  niasc.  pL,  though  hi  ▼.  8  it  has  prep- 
erly  the  feminine.      The  unusual  pluni  D^tr**H 
(viii.  4),  says  Ewald,  wouU  hardly  be  found  ia 
writings  before  the  7th  century.     These  Hiftinnifif, 
are  avoided  by  Hiixig,  who  regards  the  passages  in 
which  they  occur  as  interpolatioua.    When  we  oonw 
to  the  mtemal  historical  evidenoe  these  two  author- 
ities are  no  less  at  issue  with  regard  to  their  oonda- 
sions  from  it.   Hiere  are  many  passages  which  pA^mt 
to  a  condition  of  things  in  the  highest  degree  oon- 
fused,  m  which  robben  and  kwleas  men  roamed  at 
laige  through  the  land  and  endeavored  to  drew  aada 
their  younger  contemporaries  to  the  like  dissoiuta 
life  (i.  11-19,  ii.  1^16,  iv.  14-17,  xxiv.  16).    In  thia 
Ewald  sees  tnoes  of  a  late  date.    But  Hitag  avoids 
this  conclusion  by  asserting  that  at  all  times  tbm 
are  individuals  who  are  recess  and  at  war  with  so- 
ciety and  who  attach  theiuselres  to  bands  of  robben 
and  freebootera  (comp.  Judg.  ix.  4,  xi.  8;  1  S«m. 
xxii.  2:  Jer.  vii.  11),  and  to  such  allusion  is  f^^i^ 

^  ^^'.^'  ^^*  ^"^  ^^"^  **  nowhere  in  these  chap- 
ters (i.-ix.)  a  compUint  of  the  general  depravitj  itf 
society.    So  fer  he  is  unquestionably  correct,  and  m 
inference  with  regard  to  the  date  of  the  section  can 
be  drawn  from  these  references.     Further  evidetiea 
of  a  late  date  Ewald  finds  in  the  warnings  sgaiosi 
liglitly  rising  to  oppose  the  public  order  of  things 
(xxiv.  21),  and  in  the  beautiful  exhortation  (xxiv. 
11)  to  rescue  with  the  sacrifice  of  one's  self  the  in- 
nocent who  U  being  dragged  to  death,  which  points 
to  a  confusion  of  right  pervading  the  whole  state,  of 
which  we  nowhere  see  traces  in  the  older  proverbs. 
With  these  condusious  Hitsig  would  not  disagree, 
for  he  himself  sssigns  a  kte  date  to  the  section  »"i 
17-xxiv.  34.    We  now  oome  to  evidence  of  another 
kind,  and  the  conclusions  drawn  from  it  depend 
mainly  upon  the  date  assigned  to  the  Book  of  Job. 
In  this  collection,  says  Ewald,  there  is  a  new  danger 
of  the  heart  warned  against,  whieh  is  not  Qnoa 
thought  of  in  the  older  collections,  envy  at  the  evi- 
dent prosperity  of  the  wicked  (iii.  31,  xxiii.  17,  xxiv. 
1,  19),  a  subject  which  for  the  first  time  is  bronghl 
into  the  region  of  reflection  and  poetry  m  the  Book 
of  Job.    Other  parallels  with  this  book  are  ibond  in 
the  teaching  that  man,  even  in  the  chastisement  «l 
God,  shouM  see  his  k>ve,  which  is  the  subject  oi 
Prov.  iii.,  and  is  the  highest  argument  in  the  Book 
of  Job;  the  general  apprehension  of  Wisdom  as  th« 
Oeator  and  l)isposer  of  the  worid  (Prov.  UL,  viiL) 
appears  ss  a  fiirther  conclusion  from  Job  xxviii. ;  and 
though  the  author  of  Uie  fint  nine  chapten  of  Mm> 
-Proverbs  does  not  adopt  the  language  of  the  Book 
of  Job,  but  only  in  some  measure  its  spirit  and  teaeb- 
ing,  yet  some  images  and  words  appear  to  be  reSeh- 


other  two  parts,  inspired  him  with  the  oomposillon  of 
xxii.  17-xxiv.  84,  which  he  placed  before  the  aa 
thology,  and  inserted  the  two-  before  the  kMt  sheet  si 
the  eecoDd  part  Then,  finding  that  xxviU.  17  wm 
left  without  a  beginning,  being  separeted  fnm  xxl 
1-16,  he  wrote  xxvUi.  1-16  on  his  kit  bbak  Istf 
This  was  aftar  the  esUa. 
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Md  hew  from  that  book  (comp.  Pror.  viii.  30  with  I 
J«l>  zxiviii.  6;  Ptov.  ii.  4,  iu.  14,  Tiii.  11,  Id,  with 
Job  izriii.  12-19;  Prov.  rii.  23  with  Job  zvi.  13, 
n.  25;  Prov.  tii.  23,  Ac,  with  Job  v.  22,  Ac.). 
Cooiequently  the  writer  of  this  section  mugt  ha?e 
been  acquainted  with  the  l)ook  of  Job,  aiid  wrote 
at  a  later  date,  about  the  middle  of  the  7th  century 
B.  G.  Similar  rasemblanoes  between  paaaagee  in  tbe 
earlj  chapters  of  tlie  Proverbs  and  the  l^k  of  Job 
are  observed  by  Hitaig  (comp.  Prov.  iii  25  with 
Job  T.  21;  ProT.  li.  4,  14  with  Job  iii.  21,  22; 
Ptot.  iv.  12  with  Job  zviii.  7;  Prov.  iu  11, 13  with 
Job  f.  17;  Prov.  viii.  25  with  Job  zv.  7),  but  the 
eondttsion  which  he  derives  is  that  the  writer  of  Job 
had  already  read  the  Book  of  Proverbs,  and  that  the 
latter  Is  the  more  ancient.  Reasoning  from  evidence 
of  the  like  kind  he  places  this  section  (i.-iz. )  later 
than  the  Song  of  Songs,  but  earlier  than  the  second 
eoUection  (z.  1-xzii.  16,xzviii.  17-zziz.),  which  ez- 
Isted  before  tlie  time  of  Hezekiah,  and  therefore  as- 
signs it  to  tbe  9th  century  B.  c.  Other  ai^jruments 
in  support  of  this  early  date  are  the  fact  that  idol- 
atry is  nowhere  mentioned,  that  the  ofierings  had 
not  ceased  (vii.  14),  nor  the  oongre^tions  (v.  14). 
Tbe  two  last  would  agree  as  well  with  a  late  as- 
with  an  early  date,  and  no  ai^ument  from  the  si- 
lence with  respect  to  idobtry  can  be  alfowed  any 
weight,  for  it  would  equally  apply  to  the  9th  cen- 
tury as  to  the  7th.  To  all  appearances,  Hitzig  con- 
tinues, there  was  peace  in  the  land,  and  commerce 
was  kept  up  with  Egypt  (vii.  16).  The  author  may 
have  lived  in  Jerusalem  (i.  20,  21,  vii.  12,  viii.  3); 
vii.  16,  17  points  to  the  luzury  of  a  large  city,  and 
the  educated  language  belongs  to  a  citizen  of  the 
capital.  After  a  careful  consideration  of  all  the  ar- 
goments  which  have  been  adduced,  by  Ewald  for  the 
hte,  and  by  Hitzig  for  the  early  date  of  this  section, 
it  must  be  confessed  that  they  are  by  no  mesns  con- 
elusive,  and  that  we  must  ask  for  ftirther  evidence 
before  pronouncing  so  positively  as  they  have  done 
upon  a  point  so  doubtful  and  obscure.  In  one  re- 
spect th^  are  agreed,  namely,  with  regard  to  the 
imity  of  the  section,  which  Kwald  considers  as  an 
original  whole,  perfectly  connected  and  flowing  as  it 
were  from  one  outpouring.  It  would  be  a  well-or- 
dered whole,  says  Hitzig,  if  the  interpolations,  et- 
peeiaUy  vi.  1-19,  iii.  22-26,  viii.  4-12,  14-16,  ix. 
7-10,  Ac.,  are  rejected.  It  never  appears  to  strike 
him  that  such  a  proceeding  is  arbitrary  and  uncrit- 
ical in  the  highest  degree,  though  he  clearly  plumes 
himself  on  his  critical  sagacity.  Ewald  finds  in 
these  chi^pters  a  certain  development  which  shows 
that  they  must  be  regarded  as  a  whole  and  the  work 
ef  one  anthor.  The  poet  intended  them  as  a  general 
ntrodnction  to  the  Proverbs  of  Sofomon,  to  recom- 
jiend  wisdom  in  general.  The  blessings  of  wisdom 
8  tbe  reward  of  him  who  boldly  strives  after  her  sre 
epeatedly  set  forth  in  the  most  charming  manner, 
•s  on  the  other  hand  folly  is  represented  with  ita 
disappointment  and  enduring  misery.  There  are 
threo  main  divisions  after  the  title,  i.  1-7.  (a.)  i. 
Mii.  36 ;  a  general  exhortation  to  the  youth  to  fol- 
knr  wisdom,  in  which  all,  even  the  higher  arguments, 
ve  touched  upon,  but  nothing  f^iIly  complied.  (6.) 
IV.  1-ti.  19  exhausts  whatever  is  indiridual  and  par- 
ticular; while  in  (c.)  the  Uuiguage  rises  gradually 
with  ever-increasing  power  to  the  most  universal 
ind  loflirst  themes,  to  conehide  in  tlie  sublimest  and 
•hnost  l}TicaI  strain  (vi.  20-iz.  18).  Dut,  as  Ber- 
Iheao  remarks,  there  appean  nowlisR  througboat 
tUa  seetion  to  be  any  reference  to  what  foUowi, 
^icfa  must  have  been  the  case  had  it  basn  intended 
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for  an  introduction.  The  development  and  pipffleei 
which  Ewald  obeerves  in  it  are  by  no  means  ac 
striking  as  he  would  hai^e  us  beiieve.  The  unitv 
of  plan  is  no  more  than  would  be  found  in  a  colle' 
tion  of  admonitions  by  different  authon  referr*n|^ 
to  the  same  subject,  and  is  not  such  as  to  necessitate 
the  conclusion  that  the  whole  is  the  work  of  one 
There  is  observal»le  throu'jhout  the  section,  when 
oompared  with  what  is  called  the  earlier  collection, 
a  complete  change  in  the  form  of  the  proverb.  Tlie 
single  proverb  is  seldom  met  with,  and  is  rather  the 
exception,  whjle  the  characteristics  of  this  oollection 
are  connected  descriptions,  continuous  elucidations 
of  a  truth,  and  longer  speeches  and  ezhortatione. 
The  style  la  more  highly  poetical,  the  r*ra|Mymi  i^ 
sjnonymous  and  not  antitbetie  or  synthetic,  as  in 
z.  1-zzii.  16 ;  and  another  distinction  is  the  nsage 
of  Elohlm  in  ii.  6,  17,  iii.  4,  which  does  not  ooenr 
in  z.  1-zzii.  16.  Amidst  this  general  likeness,  howt-> 
e\-6r,  there  is  oonsideralile  diversity.  It  Is  not  necee- 
saiy  to  lay  so  much  stress  as  Bertheau  appean  to  do 
upon  the  fact  that  certain  paragraphs  are  distill- 
gtti«hed  from  Uioee  with  wliMh  they  are  placed,  not 
merely  by  their  contenta,  but  by  their  eztemalform; 
nor  to  argue  from  this  that  theymre  therefore  the 
work  of  difTereut  authors.  Some  paragraphs,  it  ia 
true,  are  completed  in  ten  verses,  as  i.  10-19,  iiL 
l-IO,  11-20,  iv.  10-19,  riii.  12-21,  22-31;  but  it 
is  too  much  to  assert  that  an  author  beosuse  he 
sometimes  wrote  paragraphs  of  ten  verses,  should 
always  do  so,  or  to  say  with  Bertheau,  if  the  whda 
were  the  work  of  one  author  it  would  be  very  re- 
markable if  he  only  now  and  tlieu  bound  himseli  by 
the  strict  btw  of  numbers.  Tbe  ai^rujiMnt  sssiimm 
the  strictness  of  the  law,  and  then  attempts  to 
bind  the  writer  to  observe  it  There  is  more  fores 
in  the  appeal  to  the  diflference  in  the  formation  ei 
sentences  and  the  whole  maimer  of  the  language  m 
indicating  diversity  of  authorship.  Compare  <Sl  ii 
with  vii.  4-27,  where  the  same  sul»ject  is  treated  of. 
In  the  former,  one  sentence  is  wearily  dragged 
through  22  verses,  whik^  in  the  latter  the  language 
is  easy,  flowing,  and  appropriate.  Ai^ain  the  connec- 
tion is  interrupted  by  the  insertion  of  vi.  1-19.  In 
the  previous  chapter  the  ezhortation  to  listen  to  the 
doctrine  of  tlie  8|«aker  li  folkiwed  by  the  warning 
against  intercourse  with  the  adulteress.  In  vi.  1-19 
the  subject  is  abruptly  changerK  and  a  aeries  of  prov« 
erbs  applicable  to  diflSsrent  rel.itions  of  life  is  intro- 
duced. From  all  this  Bertlieau  concludes  against 
Ewald  that  these  introductory  chapters  could  not 
have  been  the  product  of  a  single  author,  forming  a 
gradually  developed  and  consistent  whole,  but  that 
they  are  a  collection  of  admonitions  by  diffinnt 
poets,  which  all  aim  at  rendering  the  youth  capable 
of  reeeiving  good  instruction,  and  inspiring  him  to 
strive  after  the  possession  of  wisdom.  This  s&pposi- 
tkm  is  somewhat  favored  by  tbe  frequent  repetitions 
of  fiivorite  figures  or  impersonations:  the  strange 
woman  and  wisdom  occur  many  times  over  in  this 
section,  which  would  hardly  have  been  the  case  if  it 
bad  been  the  woric  of  one  author.  But  the  ooeur> 
rence  of  these  repetitions,  if  it  is  against  the  unity 
of  authonhip,  indicates  that  the  difoent  portions 
of  the  section  must  hare  been  contemporaneous,  and 
were  written  at  a  Uine  when  such  vivid  impersona* 
tions  of  wisdom  and  its  opposite  were  current  and 
fomiliar.  'Ilie  tone  of  thought  is  the  same,  snd  the 
question  therefore  to  lie  considered  is  whether  it  if 
more  probable  that  a  writer  would  refieat  hfmsnlf, 
or  that  fVagmeots  of  a  number  of  writers  shook!  hi 
found,  distinguished  by  the  same  way  of  ^^"^Hf 
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md  by  the  use  of  the  same  strildng  figum  and  per- 
■onifieationi.     If  the  proverbs  spoken  by  oiw  nuui 
were  drculated  orally  for  a  time,  and  sfter  his  death 
eoUected  and  arranged^  there  would  almost  of  neoes- 
rity  be  a  recurrence  of  the  same  expressioos  and  il- 
histrations,  and  from  this  point  of  view  the  argu- 
ment ttosn  repetitions  loses  much  of  its  force.   With 
regard  to  the  date  as  well  as  the  authorship  of  this 
section  it  is  impossible  to  pronounce  with  certainty. 
In  its  present  form  it  did  not  nist  till  proltably 
some  long  time  after  the  proverbs  which  it  oontains 
were  composed.     There  is  positively  no  evidence 
which  would  lead  us  to  a  conclusion  upon  this  point, 
and  consequently  the  most  opposite  results  have 
been  arrived  at:  Ewald,  as  we  luive  seen,  placing  it 
hi  the  7th  century,  while  Hitzig  refers  it  to  the  9th. 
At  whatever  time  it  may  have  reached  its  present 
shape,  there  i4>pean  no  sufficient  rsason  to  conclude 
that  Solomon  may  not  have  uttered  many  or  most 
of  the  proverbs  which  are  here  collected,  although 
Ewald  positively  asserts  that  we  here  find  no  prov- 
■rb  of  tiie  Solomontnn  period.    He  assumes,  and  it 
Is  a  mere  assuroptioD,  that  the  form  of  the  true  Sol- 
omonian  proverb  is  that  which  distinguishes  the  sec- 
tion X.  1-xxii.  16,  and  has  already  been  remariced. 
Bleek  regards  cc  i.-ix.  as  a  connected  mAstt&l,  the 
work  of  the  last  editor,  written  by  him  as  an  intro- 
duction to  the  I'roverbs  of  Solomon  which  foUow, 
while  i.  1-6  %tr*as  intended  by  him  as  a  superscrip- 
tion to  indicate  the  aim  of  the  book,  less  with  reif- 
eienoe  to  his  own  mdsftdl  than  to  the  whole  book, 
and  especially  to  tlie  proverbs  of  Solomon  contained 
in  it.    Bertholdt  argues  against  Solomon  being  the 
author  of  these  early  chapters,  that  it  was  impossi- 
ble  for  him,  with  his  hirge  harem,  to  have  given  so 
forcibly  the  precept  aliout  the  blessings  of  a  single 
wife  (v.  18,  Ac,);  nor,  with  the  knowledge  that  his 
motlier  became  the  wife  of  David  through  an  act  of 
adultery,  to  warn  so  strongly  against  intercourse 
with  the  wife  of  another  (\i.  24,  <fie.,  vii.  5-23). 
These  arguments  do  not  appear  to  i]ji  so  strong  as 
Bertholdt  regarded  them.     Kichhoni,  on  the  con- 
trary, maintains  that  Solomon  wrote  the  introduc- 
tion in  the  first  nine  chapters.     From  this  diver- 
sity of  opuiion,  which  be  it  remarked  is  entirely  the 
result  of  an  examination  of  internal  evidence,  it 
•eems  to  foUow  naturally  that  the  evidence  which 
leads  to  such  varying  conclusions  is  of  itself  insuf- 
ficient to  dei  ide  the  question  at  issue. 

We  now  pass  on  to  another  section,  xxii.  17-xxiv., 
which  contains  a  collection  of  proverbs  marked  by 
certain  peculiarities.  'Ihese  are,  1.  I'he  structura 
of  the  verses,  which  is  not.  so  regular  as  in  the  pre- 
ceding section,  x.  1-xxii.  16.  We  find  verses  of 
eight,  seven,  or  six  words,  mixed  with  others  of 
eleven  (xxii.  20,  xxiii.  31,  36),  fourteen  (xxiii.  29) 
and  eighteen  words  (xxiv.  12).  'llie  equality  of 
the  verse  members  is  very  much  disturbed,  and 
there  is  frequently  no  trace  of  parallelisni.  2.  A 
sentence  is  seldom  completed  in  one  verse,  but 
most  frequently  in  two;  three  verses  are  often 
closely  connected  (xxiii.  1-3, 6-8, 19-21);  and  some- 
times as  many  as  five  (xxiv.  80-^4).  3.  The  form 
of  address  >*  my  son,"  which  is  so  tinqueni  in  the 
irst  nine  chapters,  occurs  also  here  in  xxiii.  19, 26, 
ixiv.  13;  and  the  appeal  to  the  hearer  is  often 
made  in  the  second  person.  Ewald  regards  this 
lection  as  a  kind  of  appendix  to  the  earliest  ool- 
ectipn  of  the  proverbs  of  Solomon,  added  not  long 
sAcr  the  introduction  in  the  first  nine  chapters, 
though  rat  by  the  same  author.  He  thinks  it 
fraUkbla  that  the  oompikr  of  this  leetioD  added 
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also  the  collection  of  proverbs  which  was  made  hj 
the  learned  men  of  the  court  of  Uezekiah,  to  wbUk 
he  wrote  the  superscription  in  xxv.  1.  This  tfaeery 
of  course  only  aflbcts  the  date  of  the  seetioo  in  its 
present  form.  When  the  proverbs  were  vrittec 
there  is  nothing  to  determine.  Berthcau  main- 
tains that  they  in  great  part  proceeded  fhxn  out 
poet,  in  OHisequence  of  a  peculhv  construction 
which  he  employs  to  give  emphasiB  to  his  pRsen- 
tation  of  a  sulyect  or  object  by  repeating  the  pro- 
noun (xxii.  19;  xxiii.  14,  15, 19,  20,  28;  xxiv.  6» 
27,  32).  The  compiler  himself  appears  to  htm 
added  xxii.  17-21  as  a  kind  of  introduetfou.  Ab> 
other  addition  (xxiv.  23-34)  is  introduced  vilb 
'*  these  also  belonged  to  the  wise,**  and  oontains  ap> 
parenUy  some  of  '*  the  words  of  the  wise  *'  to  wfaldi 
reference  is  made  in  i.  6.  Jahn  regards  it  as  a  col- 
lection of  proverbs  not  by  Solomon.  Hensler  says  it 
is  an  appendix  to  a  coUecUon  of  doctrines  whidh  le 
entirely  lost  and  unknown:  and  with  regard  to  the 
preyious  part  of  the  section  xxii.  17-xxiv.  22,  he 
leaves  it  uncertain  whether  or  not  the  author 
was  a  teacher  to  whom  the  son  of  a  duitinguisfacd 
man  was  soit  for  instruction.  Hitxig*s  theory 
has  already  been  given. 

After  what  has  been  said,  the  reader  must  be 
left  to  judge  for  himself  whether  Keil  is  justified 
in  asserting  so  positively  as  he  does  the  single  an. 
thorship  of  oe.  i.-xxix.,  and  in  maintaining  that 
*'  the  contents  in  all  {Mirts  of  the  collection  show 
one  and  the  same  historical  background,  cone- 
sponding  only  to  the  relations,  ideas,  and  cireuin* 
stances,  as  well  as  to  the  progress  of  the  culture 
and  experiences  of  life,  acquired  by  the  politicsd 
development  of  the  people  in  the  time  of  S(^omon.** 

The  concluding  chapters  (xxx.,  xxxi.)  are  in 
every  way  distinct  from  the  rest  and  fk^m  eaeh 
other.  The  former,  according  to  the  superecrlp- 
tion,  contains  "the  words  of  Agur  the  son  of 
Jakeh."  Who  was  Agur,  and  who  was  Jakeh,  aio 
questions  which  have  been  often  asked,  and  never 
satisfactorily  answered.  The  Rabbina,  according 
to  Bashi,  and  Jerome  after  than,  inter^ffeted  the 
name  symbolically  of  Sofomon,  who   **  collected 

undentanding**  (fh>m  '^j^,  d^r,  "to  collect,* 
"gather,**),  and  is  elsewhere  called  "Roheleth.** 
a9  that  can  be  said  of  him  is  that  he  is  an  un- 
known Hebrew  sage,  the  son  of  an  equally  unknown 
Jakeh,  and  that  he  lived  after  the  time  of  Heee- 
kiah.  Ewald  attributes  to  him  the  authorship  of 
xxx.  1-zxxi.  9,  and  places  him  not  earlier  than  tho 
end  of  the  7th  or  banning  of  the  6th  cent.  b.  c 
Hitzig,  as  usual,  has  a  strange  theory:  that  Agur 
and  I^muel  a-ere  brothere,  both  sons  of  the  queen 
of  Massa,  a  district  in  Arabia,  and  that  tiie  father 
was  the  reigning  king.  [See  Jakeh.]  Bunen 
{Bibtlioerk^  i.  p.  clxxriii.),  following  Hitzig,  con- 
tends that  Agur  was  an  inhabitant  of  Massa,  and 
a  descendant  of  one  of  the  five  hundred  Simepuitei 
who  in  the  reign  of  Hesekiah  drove  out  the  Amal^ 
kites  from  Mount  Seir.  All  this  is  mere  conjectu?R. 
Agur,  whoever  he  was,  appears  to  have  had  for  bn 
pupils  Ithiel  and  Ucal,  whom  he  addresses  in  xxx 
1-6,  which  is  followed  by  single  proverbs  of  Agur'a 
Ch.  xxxi.  1-9  contiuns  "  the  words  of  king  Leni> 
ud,  the  prophecy  that  his  mother  taught  him.* 
Lemuel,  Uke  Agur,  is  unknown.  It  is  even  ummt- 
tain  whether  he  is  to  be  regarded  as  a  real  person* 
age,  or  whether  the  name  is  merely  symbolical,  ai 
iSchhom  and  Ewald  maintun.  If  the 
be  retained  it  is  diiBeuH  to  see  what  rtlber 
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«Mi  be  arriTed  at  If  Ijemuel  were  »  real  per- 
ha  moat  hare  baeD  a  foreign  neighbor-king 
m  tha  ehSef  of  a  nomad  tribef  and  in  this  eaaa  the 
prorarba  attiibatad  to  bim  must  have  eonit  to  the 
Jfabraira  from  a  foreign  aouroef  which  ia  highly 
nuprobable  and  eontrary  to  all  we  know  of  the 
people.  Dr.  Davidson  indeed  is  in  &ror  of  alter- 
ing tha  punctuation  of  ixx.  1,  with  Hitaig  and 
Bcftheaa,  by  which  means  Agur  and  licmuel  be- 
eame  bnthen,  and  both  sons  of  a  queen  of 
Maaea  Keaaons  against  this  alteration  of  the  text 
are  given  under  the  article  Jakeh.  Eichhoni 
maintains  that  Lemuel  b  a  figurative  name  appro- 
priate to  the  sulfjeot     [Lemukl.] 

The  hst  section  of  aU,  zzxi.  10-31,  is  an  alpha- 
betieal  acrostic  in  praise  of  a  virtuoua  woman.  Its 
artifieial  form  stampa  it  as  the  production  of  a  kte 
psriod  of  Hebrew  literature,  perhaps  about  the  7th 
century  b.  c.  'Hie  coloring  and  language  point  to 
a  diflbrant  author  fh>m  the  previous  section,  xxx. 
l-mi.  9. 

.To  conclude,  it  appears,  from  a  conaidention 
of  the  whole  queation  of  the  manner  in  which  the 
Book  of  Proverlis  arrived  at  its  present  shape,  that 
the  nucleus  of  the  whole  was  the  coUeetion  of  Solo- 
mon's proverbs  in  z.  1-xxii.  16;  that  to  this  was 
added  the  Airtber  collection  made  by  the  learned 
mtn  of  the  court  of  Hezekiah,  zzv.-xziz. ;  that 
these  two  were  put  together  and  united  with  xxii. 
17-zziv.,  and  that  to  Uiis  as  a  whole  the  introduc- 
tion L-ix.  was  affixed,  but  that  whether  it  wns  com- 
piled by  the  same  writer  who  added  xxii.  16- 
xxiv.  cannot  be  determined.  Nor  is  it  possible  to 
assert  that  this  same  compiler  may  not  have  ulded 
the  concluding  chaptera  of  the  book  to  his  previous 
coUeetion.  With  regard  to  the  date  at  which  the 
several  portions  of  the  book  were  collected  and  put 
>n  their  preeent  shape,  the  conclusions  of  various 
critics  are  uncertain  and  contradictory.  The  chief 
.of  these  have  already  been  given. 

The  nature  of  the  contents  of  the  Book  of  Prov- 
srba  precludes  the  possibility  of  giving  an  outline 
of  its  phn  and  object.  Such  wouhl  be  more  ap- 
propriate to  the  pages  of  a  commentary.  The 
chief  authorities  which  have  been  oonsultMl  in  the 
preceding  pages  are  the  introductions  of  Carpzov, 
Eiehhom,  BerthoMt,  Jahn,  De  Wette,  Keil,  David- 
son, and  Bleek;  Roeenmiiller,  5cAo/t.i;  Kwald.Z>«V; 
DkkL  de$  A.  B.  A  Th.;  Bertheau,  Die  SptHcht 
8<Uomo*t ;  Hitsig,  Die  SprOche  S  tlomo''$ ;  Elster, 
DU  Salomoniiehen  Spriche.  To  these  may  be 
added,  aa  useful  aids  in  reading  the  Proverbs,  the 
oommentariea  of  Albert  Schultens,  of  Kichel  in 
Mendelssohn's  Bible  (perhaps  the  best  of  aU)«  of 
Loeweostain,  Umbreit,  and  Moees  Stuart.  There  is 
■lao  a  new  translation  by  Dr.  Noyea,  of  Harvard 
University,  of  the  three  books  of  I^verbs,  Eoclesi- 
aatea,  and  Canticles,  which  may  be  oonsulted,  as 
well  as  the  older  works  of  Hodgson  and  Holden. 

W.  A.  W. 

*  The  pracedmg  discuasion  leaves  room  for  a 
nore  particular  analysis  of  the  contents  of  this  re- 
markable book.     After  a  brief  Introduction  (ch.  i. 


a  •  In  tbia  beandfriUy  eoostruetad  diseoorta,  the 
statsoMnt  of  the  condlttonf  (w.  1-4)  is  fdlowod  bj  a 
hrolbld  ezpneaion  of  the  rsward  d  oompliaoes; 
ismely ,  odo  to  ver.  5,  and  another  in  ver.  9,  each  con- 
InacdandiHastratedbytheverNslbUowioglt  Vv.12, 
IB,  V,  all  stand  In  tha  same  fthitlon ;  each  expressing 
mtfoAor  otjeet  to  be  attained,  of  whieh  the  pdnolpal, 
Mid  tils  sum  of  all,  Is  given  In  ver.  tt.         T.  J.  0. 
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1-6),  setting  forth  its  design  and  uses,  tlie  ground* 
thought  of  the  whole  is  ex|xessed  in  ver.  7 ;  nameiy, 
that  all  true  knowledge  haa  ita  iMgiimuig  in  tha 
foar  of  Qod,  the  seminal  principle  of  w^ch  the 
whole  moral  life  is  the  growth,  and  the  central  hw 
of  our  moral  relations;  that  only  fools  despise  thia 
heavenly  wisdom,  and  the  means  of  acquiring  it. 
'iliia  ia  the  key  to  the  instructions  of  the  book. 
The  fuUowiug  are  very  distinctly  marked  divisions. 

1.  Chapters  i.  -  ix.  First  division,  consisting  of 
short  continuous  disooorses,  on  varioua  topica  of 
reUgkn  and  morslity.  Vv.  1(K-19.  Against  entice 
meiits  to  crime  and  criminal  gams,  and  the  fiital 
influences  of  a  covetous  spirit  Vv.  20-23.  Wh- 
dom's  expostuiaUons  with  those  who  reAiae  her 
wanunga.  Chap.  ii.  Rewards  of  those  who  seek 
wisdom.*  Chap.  iii.  A  discourse  in  several  parta, 
oommending  kindness  and  truth,  as  found&tioo 
principles  in  aU  social  relations  (vv.  1-4);  trust  m 
Jehovah,  and  conscious  reference  to  Him  in  all 
thuigs  (w.  5-8);  recognition  of  Him  hi  the  use  of 
his  ^fts  (w.  9,  10),  and  filial  sulimission  to  hia 
ehaatisements  (w.  11,  12);  blessedness  of  attaining 
the  true  wiadom  (w.  13-26);  practical  precepts  for 
direction  in  the  reUtions  of  social  life  (vv.  27-36). 
Chap.  iv.  Admonition  to  seek  wisdom  (w.  1-9); 
to  heed  instruction  and  avoid  the  way  of  the 
wicked  (w.  10-19) ;  to  keep  the  heart,  fix>m  which 
the  outward  4ifo  proceeds  (Matt.  xv.  19),  and  shnn 
every  deviation  from  the  right  (w.  20-27).  Chap.  v. 
Admonition  to  shun  the  fotal  snare  of  the  stmoge 
woman  (\-v.  1-14);  to  regard  the  divinely  in»tituteil 
kw  of  the  msrriage  relattoti,  and  be  satisfied  with 
its  pure  and  chiiate  enjoyments  (vv.  1&-23).  Chap, 
vi.  Against  being  surety  for  another  (w.  1-6); 
agamst  slothfubieu  (w.  6-11);  against  the  falas 
and  inaidious  mischief-maker  (w.  12-15);  seven 
abominations  of  ilehovali  (w.  16-19);  value  of  pa- 
rental instruction  and  of  its  restraints  in  the  con- 
duct of  life  (w.  20-36).  Chap.  vii.  Warning 
against  the  allurements  of  the  strange  woman. 
Chap.  viii.  WibUOM's  discoursk.  Her  appeal 
to  the  sons  of  men  (w.  1-11);  Iiei  claim  to  be 
their  true  and  proper  guide  in  the  affiiin  of  life 
(w.  12-21);  her  relation  to  Jehovah  ns  his  com- 
panion and  delight  before  the  worlds  were,  and  his 
associate  in  founding  the  heavens  and  the  earth 
(w.  22-31);  blessedness  of  those  who  hearken  to 
her  voice  (w.  32-36).'^  Chap.  ix.  Wisdom*s  in- 
vitation to  her  feast  (w.  1-6);  the  scofftr  scorns 
reproof,  which  the  wise  gratefully  accepts  (w.  7-2); 
contrast  of  the  foolish  woman,  and  of  thj  fiite  of 
her  victim  (vr.  13-18). 

2.  Chapters  x.-xxii.  16.  Second  division,  con- 
ttsting  of  single  unconnected  sayings,  or  maxima, 
eipressing  in  few  words  the  accumulated  treasitra 
of  practical  wisdom. 

3.  Chapters  xxii.  17- xxiv.  22.  Third  dividon, 
consisting  of  brief  moral  lessons,  ui  very  short,  con- 
tinuous d'scourses,  less  extended  than  those  of  the 
first  division.  An  introductory  paragraph  admon- 
ishes to  a  diligent  and  heedful  consideration  of 
the  words  of  tlie  wise  (w.  17-21);  against  robbery 
and  oppression  of  the  vreak  and  poor  (w.  29,  23); 
against  coropanionahip  with  the  paaskmate  man, 


fr  *  WnnoM  hers  personates  a  divine  principle,  e» 
tablished  as  the  law  of  the  unlveme,  to  whi-ih  all  ee» 
afted  thing*  are  sut()eoted.  The  delight  of  Jehcvat^ 
and  thf  guide  of  his  creative  work,  she  here  elaiais  M 
be  the  guhle  ani  frisad  of  his  enaturs  man. 

Y.J  O 
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the  influcnoe  of  hit  evil  example  (vr.  24,  i5); 
■gainst  beini(  surety  for  another's  indebtedness 
(?T.  26, 27);  against  the  perfidious  removiJ  of  land- 
marks (▼.  28);  caution  against  indulgence  of 
appetite  at  the  table  of  a  rul^  (ch.  xxiii.  1-  3);  folly 
of  a  craving  for  ricb«s  (vv.  4-4^);  accept  no  favors 
from  Uie  grudging  and  envious  (w.  6-8);  leave 
the  fool  to  his  folly  (v.  9);  rerao\-al  of  buidmarka, 
and  \iulation  of  the  orphan's  domain,  wiU  surely  be 
avenged  (vv.  lU,  11 );  correction  needAilandsalotaij 
for  the  child  (vv.  13,  U);  a  parent's  joy  in  a  wise 
and  discreet  son  {vv,  15-18);  agahast  companion- 
ship with  the  dissolute  (w.  19>21);  regard  due  to 
parents  (vv.  22-25);  a  parent's  plea  for  the  love 
and  obedience  of  a  son,  especially  as  a  security 
ftom  the  most  fatal  snare  of  the  young  (w.  26-28); 
description  of  the  victim  of  the  intoxicating  cup. 
and  warning  against  its  seduotions  (w.  29-85).'' 
Chap.  xxix.  consists,  for  the  most  part,  ci  brief 
practical  directions  for  the  conduct  of  life,  closing 
with  the  spirited  description  of  the  neglected  fields 
•f  the  sluggard. 

4.  Chapters  xxv.-xxix.  Fourth  division,  being 
another  collection  of  the  Proverbs  of  Solomon. 

5.  Chapters  xxx.-xxxi.  An  appendix,  con* 
taining  the  words  of  Agur,  and  the  words  of  king 
Lemud,  and  ckwing  with  the  beautiful  portnuture 
of  a  capable  woman  ^  (xxxi.  10-31). 

From  this  brief  and  necessarily  partial  analysis 
of  the  book,  something  may  be  inferred  of  tlie  ex- 
tent and  variety  of  its  topics.  Of  the  richness  of 
its  teachings,  the  trains  of  thought  suggested  ly 
single  pregnant  expressions,  an  analysis  can  give  no 
eonception.  The  gnomic  poetry  of  the  most  en- 
lightened of  otlier  ancient  nations  wiU  not  bear 
comparison  with  it,  in  the  depth  and  certainty  of 
its  foundation  principles,  or  in  the  comprehensive- 
ncas  and  the  moral  grandeur  of  its  conceptions  of 
human  duty  and  responsibility.  There  is  no  rela- 
tion in  life  which  has  not  its  appropriate  instruc- 
tion, no  good  or  evil  tendency  without  its  proper 
bioentive  or  correction.  The  human  consciousness 
is  everywhere  brought  into  immediate  relation  with 
the  Divine,  with  the  AU-seeing  Eye,  ftxMn  which 
no  act  of  the  outward  life  or  thought  of  the  heart 
can  be  concealed,  and  man  walks  as  in  the  presence 
of  his  Maker  and  Judge.  But  he  is  taught  to 
know  Him  also  as  the  loving  Father  and  (}uide, 
seeking  to  succor  the  tempted,  to  win  the  wayward, 
to  restrain  the  lawless,  to  restore  the  penitent. 

The  knowledge  of  human  nature,  in  its  various 
devetopuients,  is  also  worthy  of  note.  Ever^-  type 
of  humanity  is  found  in  this  ancient  book;  and 
though  sketched  three  thousand  ye«rB  ago,  is  still 
ss  true  to  nature  as  if  now  drawn  from  its  living 
representative. 

In  the  beautiful  description  of  the  chaste  rela- 
taoiis  of  huaband  and  wife  (ch.  v.  15-23),  the  writer's 
meaning  is  lost  in  the  A.  V.,  and  his  statements 
made  contradictory,  by  rendering  ver.  16  affirma. 
tlvdy.  It  shouU  be  rendered  as  an  interrogative 
Rp(]atolation,thus:  — 

•<baU  thy  fountains  spread  abroad, 
Bliiams  of  water  in  the  stiesfis  f 

The  book  is  jcl  wanting  in  strokes  of  wit  and 
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huoKM*,  by  whieh  the  gravest  moral  Ifienn  is 
most  effectively  pouital.     One  example  has 
given  above,  from  ch.  xxiii.  35.     in  eh.  xv.  S3,  it  li 
said,  with  sarcastic  humor:  — 

Wisdom  dwells  In  tha  heart  of  the  disearalQg ; 
But  in  fools  It  shall  be  taught. 

The  "<  heart  of  the  disoeniing**  is  Wisdom's 
home,  her  proper  dwelling- place,  and  Chen  she 
abides.  Fools  are  sometimes  **  taught "  a  iesMNi 
in  wiadoni ;  but  it  is  after  the  manner  deaeribed  Id 
Judges  viii.  16.  **  he  took  thorns  of  the  wUdsiMB, 
and  briers,  and  with  them  he  taught  tht  warn  «f 
Succoth.'*     In  ch.  xix.  7,  it  is  said  — 

AU  the  poor  man's  brethren  hate  Um ; 

If  oeh  more  do  his  friends  keep  fkr  fhm  him ; 

He  follows  after  words  —  them  h«  has! 


a  •  The  ffrsvs  humor  of  the  Inebriated  helpless 
tn^onsdonsnsss,  k  w.  84,  86,  is  but  partlaUy  ex- 
,TTSSW(1  in  the  A.  ?.,  through  the  defketlve  fendsring 
If  the  latter  vieas.    It  Should  be  transUtcd  thus :  — 


Thsy  Mnils me,  IIW  no  pain ; 
Thsgr  beat  me,  I  know  It  BSt. 


A  polished  irony  points  tJie  concluding 
The  fiivors  he  is  encouraged  to  hope  for  ht  finds 
to  be  empty  talk,  and  that  in  s^ing  them  lis 
has  •«  foIk)wed  after  words  *'  —  which  he  gets! 

Tlie  older  commentaries  are  given  by  Koeen- 
miiller.  The  later  critical  woi^s  are  :  Holden, 
Jmpfvted  tram,  of  Prov.  with  nottt  erit.  and  txjpL^ 
1819.  Derescr  {Dit  h.  Sdiri/t,  von  Breotano), 
1825.  Umbreit^  Comm.  uber  die  Spr&che  SaL 
amo'ty  1826.  Grambcrg,  Dat  Bitch  der  SprUdii 
Sfdom(f$y  1828.  Roaenmiiller,  Pmrerbia  SalomontMy 
1829.  Bockd,  Die  DtnktpiUche  SoLmo^  1829. 
French  and  Skinner,  Nfv  trans,  of  the  Prov.  with 
expl.  notti,  1831.  F.wald,  S/truchr  Salomons  (poet. 
Bucher  dcs  A.  T.  1837),  2te  Ausg.  1867.  Maoier, 
Comm.  Ci-it  vol.  iii.,  1838.  li  wenstein,  /'rorer* 
Hen  Hahmo't  (aus  Handscfarifteti  ediit),  1838. 
Noyes,  New  travt.  of  Pt-oc.  EccL  awl  CanL  with 
fioffs,  Boston,  1846  (3d  ed.  1867).  Berthean,  DU 
Spt-iche  Sakmo's  {Kxeget.  Ilandbuch,  Uif.  vll.), 
1847.  Stnait,  Ctmm.  m  the  Book  of  Proo.^  New 
Yoric,  1852.  Vaihinger,  S^fn-^chf  a.  KhgL  ^btn.  u. 
erkl.,  1857.  Hitzig,  Die  SftrOche  Solomo^t,  1858. 
Elster,  Cutnm.  Uber  tfie  SaUnmrn,  Spriehe^  1858. 
Diedrich,  Die  8nl»mion.  Schriften,  1865.  Mnen- 
scho*.  The  Book  of  Prot.^  ntnendcd  vtn.  with  InL 
md eapL  notet.  Gambler,  Ohio,  1 866.  Zickler,  Z>m 
Sprite  SnJunuit  (I^ige's  Bibeitcrrk,  !»»  Th.), 
1867.  Kamphauseii  (in  Bunsen's  BiMwerk). 
Conant,  T.  J.,  The  Book  *f  /*nr»rf;i6s;  Tart  first, 
Heb.  text,  with  revised  Eiig.  ^Trsion,  and  crit.  and 
phiL  notes;  Part  second,  revised  Kng.  version,  with 
expl.  notes  (in  press,  1869).  Delitcsch,  ait 
Bphiehe  Salomt't,  Hersog's  ReaUEncykI,  vol.  xiv. 
pp.  691-718.  T.  J.  C. 

*  PBOVOKE  (fkom  ftrorttatrt,  *«to  ed 
forth  *')  is  used  in  a  few  passages  of  the  A.  Y.  ia 
the  sense  of  to  "exdte,"  "Incite,"  » stimulate,*' 
as  in  Heb.  x.  24,  "  to  jnvmke  to  kive  and  good 
works."  So  1  Chr.  xxi.  1 ;  Kom.  x.  19,  xi.  11, 14| 
2  Cor.  ix.  2.  H. 

PROVINCE  (  V"'*'.  :  f*«px^«>^T.xdfss 
LXX.:  protmeia).    ft  is  not  intended  here  lo  dt 


When  shall  I  awake  ? 
I  will  sssk  It  yet  sgaln. 

All  his  senses  are  locked  up.  If  there  Is  aaj 
dvsamy  oonscloosneas.  It  Is  of  a  longing  fo  awaks 
and  tske  another  draught ;  he  will  seek  It  yet  sfsln 

T.  J.  a 

»  •  Not  a  f'vlrtooiM  woman*'  (as  la  the  A.  ▼ 
<*  a  vlrtQons  woman  who  can  find  **),  bat  ens  esHpi 
Isnt  to  the  dotks  of  her  statkm.  T.  J.  CL 


PBOVUrCB 

indlMte  tb*  pouts  of  couUct  which  this 
with  HiUiciI  hiitory  Mid  liters 
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(1.)  In  the  O.  T.  it  appean  hi  connection  with 
the  van  between  Ahab  and  Benhadad  (1  K.  xx. 
14i  U,  19).  The  victory  of  the  former  is  gained 
ahisfly  **  by  the  young  men  of  the  princes  of  the 
prowDcea,**  i.  e,  probably,  of  the  efalefr  of  triles  in 
the  GUead  country,  recctgnking  the  sapremaoy  of 
Ahab,  and  having  a  common  interest  with  tbe 
Israelites  in  resisting  the  steaclu  of  Syria.  They 
are  specially  distinguished  in  ver.  15  from  **  the 
diildren  of  Isniel."  Not  the  hosts  of  Abab,  but 
ine  yourigest  warriors  (<'  armor-bearers/'  Keil,  in 
loe.)  of  the  huid  of  Jephthah  and  El^ah,  fighting 
with  a  fearless  faith,  are  to  carry  off  the  glory  of 
the  battle  (oomp.  Ewald,  Getch.  vl  489). 

(2.)  More  commonly  the  word  b  used  of  the 
livisious  of  the  Chaldaan  (Dan.  U.  49,  Ui.  I,  30) 
ind  the  Persian  Idngdoms  (Ezr.  it  1;  Neh.  vii.  6; 
Esth.  i.  1,  22,  li.  3,  etc.)*  The  ooourrenoe  of  the 
word  in  Eccl.  iL  8,  v.  8,  may  possibly  be  noted  as 
an  indication  of  the  later  date  now  eommouly  as- 
cribed to  that  book. 

'Ilie  iacts  as  to  the  admlniitration  of  the  Per- 
sian provinces  which  oome  within  our  view  in 
liicae  passages  are  chiefly  these:  Kach  province 
has  its  own  governor,  who  communicates  more  or 
less  regularly  with  the  centnU  authority  for  in- 
structions (Ku*.  iv.  and  v.).  Thus  Tatnid,  gover- 
nor of  the  provinces  on  the  right  bank  of  the 
Enphiates,  applies  to  Darius  to  know  how  he  is  to 
act  as  to  the  conflicting  chiims  of  the  Apharsachitea 
and  the  Jews  {Kzr.  v.).  Each  province  has  its 
own  system  of  finance,  subject  to  the  king's  di- 
netion  (Herod,  iii.  S3),  llie  "treasurer**  is  or- 
dered to  spend  a  given  amount  upon  the  Israelites 
(Ev.  vii.  22),  and  to  exempt  them  fW>m  all  taxes 
(vii.  24).  fFAXEs.]  The  total  number  of  the  prov- 
bices  b  given  at  127  (Ksth.  i.  1,  viU.  9).  Through 
the  whole  extent  of  the  kingdom  there  is  carried 
something  like  a  postal  system.  The  klug*s 
oonriers  i$i$\to<^pot,  the  ft^Tapoi  of  Herod,  viii. 
99)  convey  hU  letters  or  decrees  (Esth.  i.  22,  iii.  13). 
From  all  provinces  concubines  are  collected  for  bis 
harem  (ii.  3).  Horses,  mules  or  dromedaries,  are 
empbyed  on  this  serrice  (riii.  10).  (Comp.  Herod, 
riii.  98;  Xen.  Cyi-ap,  viii.  6;  Heeren's  Pertutns, 
|h.U.) 

Tlie  word  u  used,  it  must  be  remembered,  of 
dbe  smaller  sections  of  a  aatrapy  rather  than  of  the 
Mtrapy  itself.  Whib  the  provinces  an  127.  the 
Mftrapbs  are  only  20  (Herod,  iii.  89).  The  Jews 
who  returned  from  tiabybn  are  described  as  "  chil- 
dren of  the  provinoe  **  (Ezr.  ii.  1 ;  Neh.  vii.  6),  and 
hare  a  separate  governor  [Tirshatha]  of  their 
evn  rsoe  (Ear.  U.  68;  Neh.  v.  14,  riii.  9);  whib 

fiey  are  subject  to  the  satrap  (HnQ)  of  the  whob 
^.rovinoe  west  of  the  Euphrates  (Esr.  v.  6,  ri.  0). 
(8.)  In  the  N.  T.  we  are  brought  into  contact 
with  the  adminbtration  of  the  provinces  of  the 
Roman  empire,  llie  clnssification  given  by  Strabo 
(iviL  p.  840)  of  provinces  {irapxlat)  supposed  to 
seed  military  control,  and  therefore  pboed  under 
(ke  hnmediste  government  of  the  Caesar,  and 
'Mom  itill  liebngiug  theoretically  to  the  repiA^Jc, 
mi  adKiimteied  by  the  senate;  and  of  the  btter 


^   r.  rradsring  "dsivty**  had,  it  shouM 
iiiMied,  %  more  dsOnlte  tains  in  the  days  of 


again  hito  proconsular  (^ar^icaO  ^^d  pnatorian 
{trrparnyiKai),  is  recognised,  more  or  IcM  dls- 
tinctXy,  in  the  (iospeb  and  the  Acts.  Cyienim 
(Quirinius)  b  the  ^c/uiy  of  Syria  (Luke  ii.  2) 
the  word  being  in  thb  case  used  for  praoses  a 
prooonsuL  l^ibte  was  the  i^y^u/Av  of  the  sub-prov- 
ince of  Judfta  (Luke  iii.  1,  Matt  xxvii.  2,  etc.), 
as  procurator  with  the  power  of  a  bgatua;  and 
the  same  titb  b  given  to  hb  successors,  Felix  and 
Festus  (Acts  xxiii.  24,  xxv.  1,  xxvi.  30).  The  gover- 
nors of  the  senatorial  provinces  of  Cyprus,  Aohaia, 
and  Asia,  on  the  other  hand,  are  rigatly  described 
as  hMiraroh  prooonsub  (Acts  xiii.  7,  xviii.  12, 
xix.  38).a  In  the  two  fonner  cases  the  provinoe 
luul  been  origuially  an  imperial  one,  but  had  been 
transferred,  Cyprus  by  Augustus  (Dio  Cass.  liv.  4), 
Achaia  by  Cbudius  (Sueton.  C^iim/.  25),  to  the 
senate,  llie  (rrpa-niyoi  of  Acts  xvi.  22  (**uiagi»- 
trates,"  A.  V.),  on  the  other  hand,  were  the 
duumviri^  or  prastors  of  a  Koman  colony,  llie 
duty  of  the  1^^  and  other  provincial  governors  to 
report  special  cases  to  the  emperor  b  recognisisd 
in  Acts  xxv.  2j,  and  furnished  tlie  groundwork  for 
the  spurious  Acta  Pihti,  [PiLmVTK.]  The  right 
of  any  Konian  citizen  to  appeal  from  a  provincial 
governor  to  the  emperor  meets  us  as  asserted 
by  St  Paul  (Acts  zxv.  11).  In  the  council 
(0V/i3ovAioy)  of  Acts  xxv.  12  we  recognise  the 
assessOn  who  were  appointed  to  take  part  in  the 
Judicial  functions  of  the  governor.  The  authority 
of  the  legatus,  proconsul,  or  procurator,  extended, 
it  need  hardly  be  said,  to  capital  punishment  (sub- 
ject in  the  case  of  Roman  citizens,  to  the  ri^t  of 
appeal),  and  in  most  cases  the  power  of  inflicting 
it  belonged  to  him  exclusively.  It  was  necessary 
for  the  Sanhedrim  to  gain  PiUte*s  consent  to  the 
execution  of  our  Lord  (John  xviii.  31).  The  strict 
letter  of  the  bw  forbade  govemon  of  provinces  to 
take  their  wives  with  them,  but  the  cases  of  Pi- 
bte's  wife  (Matt  xxvii.  19)  and  DruuUa  (Acta 
xxiv.  24)  show  that  it  had  fidlen  into  dbuse. 
Taeitus  {Ann,  iii.  33,  34)  reoords  an  unsuccessAil 
attempt  to  rerive  the  old  practice. 

The  financial  adminbtration  of  the  Boman 
provinces  b  discussed  under  Pubucans  and 
Taxks.  £.  H.  P. 

•  PRUNINO-HOOK.    [Kkife,  5.] 

PSALMS,  BOOK  OF.  1.  Th€  CdUeetiom 
Ota  WhoU, —  It  does  not  appear  how  the  Psalms 
were,  as  a  whole,  anciently  designated.      Their 

present  Hebrew  appdbtion  b  D^  yHP,  '*  Praiaai." 
Bui  in  the  actual  supencriptione  of  the  psalms  the 

word  n  vnn  b  applied  only  to  one,  Ps.  eilv. 
which  b  indeed  emphatically  a  praise-hymn.     The 
LXX.  entitled  them  YaA/io<,  or  "  Psalms,'*  using 
the  word  ^oA/i^s  at  the  same  time  as  the  tnniS»> 

tk>n  of  ^*)DTD,  whbh  signifies  strictly  a  rhyth* 
mical  composition  (Lowth,  Pt-OBUct.  HI.),  and 
which  was  probably  applied  in  practice  to  any  poem 
specially  intended,  by  reason  of  its  rhythm,  for 
musical  pefformance  with  instrumental  aeoompanl- 
ment  But  the  Hebrew  word  b,  in  the  O.  T., 
never  used  in  the  plural:  and  in  the  superscription! 
of  ei'en  the  Davidio  psalms  it  b  applied  only  te 
some,  not  to  all;  probably  to  those  which  had  \mm 
composed  most  expressly  for  the  harp.    The  notfM 


Blssbeth  and  James  than  for  us.    The  goi 
lirelaad  was  eOekUy  ''the  Loid  I)epu^.» 
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•k  tiie  «nd  of  Pb.  liziL  has  suggested  that  khe 
Psalms  may  in  the  earliest  times  have  been  kuown 

as  nibon,"  Prayers;  "and  hi  fact  "Prayer" 
is  the  title  prefixed  to  the  most  ancient  of  all  the 
psalms,  that  of  Moses,  Ps.  zc.  But  the  same 
Jtsignation  is  in  the  superacriptionfl  applied  to  only 
three  besides,  Pss.  xvii ,  Ixxxvi.,  cil. ;  nor  have  all 
the  psalms  the  ch:<racter  of  prayers,  llie  other 
speeial  designations  applied  to  particular  psalms  are 

the  following:  1^U7,  *»  Song,"  the  outpouring  of 
the  soul  in  thanksgiving,  used  in  the  first  instance 
of  a  hymn  of  private  gratitude,  Ps.  xxx.,  afterwards 
of  hymns  of  great  national  thauksgivhig,  Pss.  xlvi., 

ihiii.,  hf.y  etc. ;  v^!3U7Z3,  mti$chH,  <*  Instruction  *' 
or  "  Homily,"  Pss  xxxii.,  xlii.,  xliv.,  etc  (oomp.  the 

■}  /^DU7M,  "  I  will  instruct  thee,"  in  Ps.  »»»»- 

•);  DnO-,  michiam,  <* Private  Memorial,"  from 

the  root  Dn3  (perhaps  also  with  an  ansgrammati- 

sal  allusion  to  the  root  *7^n  ^to  support,** 
"  mahitaln,"  comp.  Ps.  xvi.  5),  PSs.  xvi.,  Ivi.-lix.; 

rVrtV,  tduth,  "  Testimony,"  Pss.  U.,  Uxx.;  and 

]  V3B7,  ikiffgmon, "  Itreguiar  or  Dithyrambic  Ode," 
•Ps.  vil.  The  strict  meaning  of  these  terms  is  in 
general  to  be  gathered  from  the  earlier  superscrip- 
tions. Once  made  familiar  to  the  psalmists,  they 
were  afterwards  empbyed  by  them  more  loosely. 

The  Christian  Church  obviously  received  the 
Psalter  torn  the  Jews  not  only  as  a  constituent 
portion  of  the  sacred  volume  of  Holy  Scripture, 
bttt  also  as  the  lituiigical  hymn-book  which  the 
Jewish  Churdh  had  regularly  used  in  the  Temple. 
The  number  of  separate  psalms  contained  in  it  is, 
by  the  concordant  testimony  of  all  ancient  author> 
ities,  one  hundred  and  fifty;  the  avowedly  "super- 
numerary "  psalm  which  appears  at  the  end  of  the 
Greek  and  Syriac  Psalters  being  manifestiy  spocry- 
phftl.  This  total  number  commends  itself  by  its 
internal  proliability  as  having  proceeded  from  the 
lait  sacred  collector  and  editor  of  the  Psalter.  In 
the  details,  however,  of  the  numbering,  both  the 
Greek  and  Syriac  Psalters  difier  torn  the  He- 
brew.  The  Greek  transhtors  jomed  together  Pss. 
iz.,  x.,  and  Pss.  cxiv.,  cxr.,  and  then  divided  Ps. 
cxvi.  and  Ps.  cxlvii. ;  this  was  perpetuated  in  the 
vfjrsions  derived  from  the  Greek,  and  amongst 
others  in  the  Latin  Vulgate.  The  Syriac  so  far 
foUowed  the  Greek  as  to  join  together  Pss.  crir., 
ex?.,  and  to  divide  Ps.  cxlvii.  Of  the  three  diver- 
gent systems  of  numbering,  the  Hebrew  (asfolk>wed 
in  our  A.  V.)  is,  even  on  internal  grounds,  to  be 
preferred.  It  is  decisive  against  the  Greek  num- 
bering that  Ps.  cxvi.,  being  symmetrical  in  its  con- 
struetioo,  will  not  bear  to  be  dirided ;  and  against 
the  Syriac,  that  it  destroys  the  outward  oorrespond- 
eoce  in  numerical  place  between  the  three  great 
triumphal  psahns,  Pss.  xviii.,  Ixriii.,  cxviii.,  as  also 
between  the  two  psalms  containing  the  praise  of 
•"he  Law,  Pss.  xix.,  cxix.  There  are  also  some  dis- 
irepancies  in  the  versual  numberings.  That  of 
9ur  A.  V.  frequenUy  diflera  from  that  of  the  He- 
brew in  consequence  of  the  Jewish  practice  of  reck- 
ning  the  superscription  as  the  first  vefse. 

S.   Om^ionera  ParU  of  the   ColkctUM,  —  An- 

Aa  old  Jewteh  canon,  which  may  be  deemed  to 

good  for  the  earlier  bat  not  for  the  later  Books, 

that  aU  anonymous  psalms  bf  aocountsd  the 
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dent  tradition  and  internal  eridenoe  ooiieiir  k 
parting  the  Psalter  into  five  great  dinsioiii  or  books 
The  ancient  Jewish  tradition  is  presented  to  ns  by 
the  abundant  testimonies  of  the  Christiau  Fathers 
And  of  the  indications  which  the  sacred  test  itasli 
contains  of  this  division  the  most  obvious  are  tbs 
doxokigies  which  we  find  at  the  enda  of  Pss  zlL 
Ixxii.,  Izxxix.,  cri.,  and  which,  having  fnr  the  most 
part  no  special  connectbn  with  the  pndms  to  which 
they  are  attached,  mark  the  several  ends  of  the 
first  four  of  the*  five  Books,  it  suggesU  itself  at 
once  that  these  looks  must  have  been  originaUj 
formed  at  difierent  periods,  lliis  is  by  vaiioua 
furtiier  considerations  rendered  all  but  certain, 
while  the  few  difficulties  which  stand  in  the  way  af 
admitting  it  vanish  when  closely  examined. 

Thus,  there  is  a  remarkable  dii&rence  betwecc 
the  several  books  in  .their  use  of  the  divine  names 
Jehovah  and  lUohim,  to  designate  Almighty  God. 
In  Book  I.  the  former  name  prevuls:  it  is  found 
272  times,  while  Elohim  occurs  but  15  times.  (We 
here  take  no  account  of  the  superscriptions  or  dox- 
ology,  nor  yet  of  the  occuireuoes  of  Klohlm  whoi 
uiflected  with  a  possessive  suffix.)  On  the  tiier 
hand,  in  Book  11.  Elohim  is  found  more  than  five 
times  as  often  as  Jehovali.  In  Book  III.  the  po- 
poiiderance  of  Elohim  in  the  earlier  is  balanced  hy 
that  of  Jehovah  in  the  later  psalms  of  the  book. 
In  Book  IV.  the  name  Jebo>'ah  is  exclusively  em- 
ployed ;  and  so  also,  vulually,  in  Hook  V.,  Ilohin 
being  there  found  only  in  two  iiaraages  inoor|K(rated 
fix>m  earlier  psalms,  llioee  wltu  n:aintain,  ther»> 
fore,  that  the  jisalms  were  all  collected  and  arranged 
at  once,  contend  that  the  collector  distributed  tha 
psalms  according  to  the  divine  names  which  thej 
severally  exhibited.  But  to  this  theory  the  exist- 
ence of  Book  III.,  in  which  the  preferential  on 
of  the  Elohim  gradually  yields  to  tiiat  of  the  Jeho- 
vah, is  lataL  llie  large  appeamr.ce,  in  &ct,  of  the 
name  Elohim  in  Books  II.  and  III.  depends  in 
great  measure  on  the  period  to  which  many  of  the 
psalms  of  those  Books  lielong :  the  period  from  the 
reign  of  Solomon  to  that  of  Hezekiah,  when  through 
certain  causes  the  name  JeIio\-ah  was  exceptionally 
disused,  'llie  preference  for  tlie  iiaiiie  I'Uiihim  in 
n)ost  of  the  Davidic  psalms  whicli  are  included  in 
Book  11.,  is  closely  allied  with  tlist  cliaracter  of 
those  psalms  which  induced  David  himself  to  exclude 
them  from  his  own  collection,  Ikwk  I.;  nhile,  laatiy, 
the  sparing  use  of  the  .lehovah  in  Ps.  Ixviii.,  and  tbo 
three  introductory  psalms  which  precede  it,  is  de- 
signed to  caune  the  name,  when  it  occurs,  and 
above  all  J  ah,  which  is  emphatic  for  Jehoxilh,  to 
shine  out  with  greater  force  and  splendor. 

This,  however,  brings  us  to  the  observanee  of  tho 
superscriptions  which  mark  the  authonhip  of  the 
several  paalms;  and  here  again  we  find  the  several 
groups  of  psalms  which  form  the  respectire  five 
books  distinguished,    in  great   measure,  by  their 
superscriptions  firom  each  other.     Book  1.  is  ex 
clusively  Davidic     Of  the  forty-one  psalms  ot 
which  it  consists,  thirty-seven  have  David's  name 
pr^xed ;  and  of  the  remaining  four,  Pss.  i.,  it  an 
probably  outwardly  anonymous  only  by  reason  of 
their  prefiitory  character,  Pss.  x.,  xxxiii.,  by  reseoa 
of  their  dose  connection  with  those  which  they 
immediately  succeed.^  Book  II.  (in  which  the  ap. 
parent  anonymousness  of  Pss.  xliii.,  Ixvi.,  IxviL 


compositions  of  the  authors  named  in  tli« 
tloas  last  preceding. 
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tad^  maj  be  timUarij  explained)  (klli,  b}  ^tn 
■pmcriptioM  oi  its  psalnu,  into  two  distinct  sub- 
^TisloDs,  a  Leritic  and  a  Davidio.  The  former 
eoosiats  of  Pts.  xliL-xliz..  ascribed  U  «iie  Sons 
of  Korab,  and  Ps.  l,  "A  Psalm  of  Asaph:  '*  the 
latter  comprises  Pss.  li.*Izzi.,  bearing  the  name 
of  Dayid,  and  supplemented  by  Ps.  Ixxii.,  the 
psalm  of  Solomon.  In  Book  III.  (Pis.  Izziii. 
-buzix.),  where  the  Asaphic  psalms  precede  those 
of  the  Sons  of  Korah,  the  psalms  are  all  ascribed, 
explicit!/  or  Yirtuallj,  to  the  various  Lerite  singers, 
except  only  Ps.  Ixxxvi.,  which  bears  the  name  of 
Darid :  this,  however,  is  not  set  by  itself,  hut  stands 
in  the  midst  of  the  rest.  In  Books  IV.,  V.,  we 
have,  in  all,  seventeen  psalms  marked  with  Darid's 
name.  They  are  to  a  certain  extent,  as  in  Book 
m.,  mixed  with  the  rest,  sometimes  singly,  some- 
times in  groups.  But  these  books  differ  from 
Book  III.  b  that  the  non-Davidic  psalms,  instead 
of  being  assigned  by  superscriptions  to  the  Levite 
singen,  are  left  anonymous.  Special  attention,  in 
respect  to  authorship,  is  drawn  by  the  superscrip- 
tions only  ^  Ps.  xc,  **  A  Prayer  of  Moses,"  etc.; 
Ps.  cli«,  «« A  Prayer  of  the  Afflicted,**  etc.;  and  Ps. 
cxxviL,  marked  with  the  name  -of  Solomon. 

In  reasoning  from  the  phenomena  of  the  super- 
scriptions, which  indicate  in  many  instances  not 
only  the  authors,  but  also  the  occasions  of  the 
several  psalms,  as  well  as  the  mode  of  their  musical 
performance,  we  hare  to  meet  the  preliminary  in- 
quiry which  has  been  raised,  Are  the  superscrip- 
tions authentic?  For  the  affirmative  it  is  contended 
that  they  form  an  integral,  and  till  modem  times 
almost  undisputed,  portion  of  the  Hebrew  text  of 
Scripture;  o  that  they  are  in  analogy  with  other 
Biblical  super-  or  subscriptions,  Davidic  or  other- 
wise (comp.  2  Sam.  i.  18,  probably  based  on  an 
old  superscription;  ft6.  xxiii.  1;  Is.  zxxriiL  9;  Hab. 
iiL  1,  19);  and  that  their  diversified,  unsystematic, 
and  often  obscure  and  enigmatical  character  is  in- 
eonsistent  with  the  theory  of  their  having  originated 
at  a  later  period.  On  the  other  hand  is^  urged 
their  anakunr  with  the  untrustworthy  subscriptions 
of  the  N.  T.  epistles ;  as  also  the  fact  that  many 
arbitrary  superscriptions  are  added  in  the  Greek 
ver^on  of  the  Psalter.  The  above  represents, 
however,  but  the  outside  of  the  controversy.  The 
real  pith  of  it  lies  in  this:  Do  they,  when  individ- 
oally  sifted,  approve  themselves  as  so  genersUy  cor- 
rect, and  as  so  fV«e  from  any  single  fatal  ol^jection 
to  their  credit,  as  to  cbdni  our  universal  confidence? 
This  can  eridently  not  be  discussed  here.  We 
nust  simply  avow  our  conriction,  founded  on 
riiorough  examination,  that  they  are,  when  rightly 
Interpreted,  fully  trustworthy,  and  that  every  sep- 
arate objection  that  has  been  made  to  the  corrects 
ness  of  any  one  of  them  can  be  foirly  met.  More- 
over, some  of  the  arguments  of  theur  assailants 
obviously  recoil  upon  themselves.  Thus  when  it  is 
alleged  Uiat  the  contents  of  Ps.  xxxiv.  have  no  con- 
nection with  the  occasion  indicated  in  the  super- 
eription,  we  reply  that  the  fact  of  the  connection 
mt  being  readily  apparent  renders  it  improbable 
that  the  superscription  should  have  been  prefixed 
)y  any  but  David  himself. 

I^t  us  now  then  trace  the  bearing  of  the  super- 
iofptions  upon  the  date  and  method  of  compil»- 
Moo  of   the  several  books.      Book  I.  is,  by  the 

«  Well  says  Bossoai,  T>i$stn.  {88:  "Qui  titnlos 
■0B  nno  Bikxlo  Intslligant,  video  esss  qusm  ploximos : 
lOl  Si  UlakiraaaiiDtoritats  dabltflrit,  ex  anttqnls  om- 
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supcnoriptions,  eoUiely  Davidic;  nor  do  ae  And  in 
it  a  trace  of  any  but  I>isvid*s  authorship^  No  such 
trace  exists  in  the  mention  of  the  "  Temple  **  (v. 
7),  for  that  word  is  even  In  1  Sam.  i.  9,  Ui.  3  ap- 
plied to  the  Tabernacle;  nor  yet  in  the  phras* 
*«bringeth  back  the  captivity"  (xiv.  7),  which  is 
elsewhere  used,  idiomatically,  with  great  latitude  of 
meaning  (Job  xlii.  10;  Hos.  vi.  11;  Ez.  xvi.  53), 
nor  yet  in  the  acrosticism  of  Pss.  xxv.,  etc.,  foi 
that  all  acrostic  peahns  are  of  late  date  is  a  purely 
gratuitous  assumption,  and  some  even  of  the  meet 
skeptical  critics  admit  the  Davidic  authorship  of  the 
partially  acrostic  Pss.  ix.,  x.  All  the  peahns  of 
Book  I.  being  thus  Davidic,  we  may  well  believe 
that  the  compilatioo  of  the  book  was  also  David 'i 
work.  In  fovor  of  this  is  the  circumstance  thai 
it  does  not  comprise  all  David's  psalms,  nor  hit 
latest,  which  yet  would  have  been  all  included  in  It 
by  any  subsequent  collector;  also  the  circum»tange 
that  its  two  prefiitory  psalms,  although  not  super» 
scribed,  are  yet  shown  by  internal  evidence  to  havw 
proceeded  fkom  David  hiniselF;  and  furthermore, 
that  of  the  two  recensions  of  the  same  hymn,  Pss. 
xiv.,  liii.,  it  prefers  thut  which  seems  to  have  been 
more  specially  adapted  by  its  royal  author  to  the 
temple-service.  Book  II.  appears  by  the  date  of 
its  latest  psalm,  Ps.  xlvi.,  to  have  been  compiled  in 
the  reign  of  King  Hexelciah.  It  would  naturally 
comprise,  1st,  sm'eral  or  most  of  the  I^vitical  peahns 
anterior  to  that  date:  and  2dly,  tlie  remainder  of  the 
psalms  of  David,  previously  unconipiled.  To  these 
latter  the  collector,  after  properly  appending  the 
single  psalm  of  Solomon,  has  affixed  the  notice  thai 
**  the  prayers  of  David  ttie  son  of  Jesse  are  ended  ** 
(Ps.  Ixxii.  SO);  eridently  implying,  at  least  on  the 
priind  facie  riew,  that  no  more  compositions  of  the 
royal  psalmist  remained.  How  then  do  we  find, 
in  the  Uter  Books  III.,  IV.,  V.,  further  psalms  yet 
mariied  with  Darid*s  name?  Another  question 
shall  help  us  to  reply.  How  do  we  find,  in  Book 
III.  rather  than  Book  II.  eleven  psal!ns,  Pss.  IxxiiL 
-facxxiii.,  bearing  the  name  of  David's  contempo- 
rary musician  Asaph  ?  Clearly  Itecaiixe  they  pro* 
ceeded  not  from  Asaph  himself.  No  crit'c  whatevei 
contends  that  nil  these  eleven  l)eloiig  to  the  age  of 
David ;  and,  in  real  trutli,  uitenial  evidence  is  in 
every  single  instance  in  favor  of  a  kiter  origin. 
They  were  composed  then  by  the  *'  sons  of  Asaph  ** 
(2  Chr,  xxix.  13,  xxxv.  15,  Ac.),  the  members,  by  he- 
reditary descent,  of  the  choir  which  Asaph  founded. 
It  was  to  be  expected  that  these  psalmists  would,  in 
superscribing  their  psalms,  prefer  honoring  and 
perpetuating  the  memory  of  their  ancestor  to  ob- 
truding their  own  personal  names  on  the  Chuithi 
a  consideration  which  botli  explains  the  present 
superscriptions,  and  also  renders  it  improbable  thai 
the  person  intended  in  them  could,  according  to  n 
frequent  but  now  waning  hypothesis,  be  any  second 
Asaph,  of  younger  generation  and  of  inferior  £snie< 
The  superscriptions  of  Pss.  Ixxxviii.,  Ixxxix., 
''  Maschil  of  Heman,*  '«  Maschil  of  Kthan,"  have 
doubtless  a  like  purport;  the  one  psalm  baring 
been  written,  as  in  faict  the  rest  of  its  superscrip- 
tion states,  by  the  Sons  of  Korah,  the  choir  of 
which  Hema;.  was  the  founder;  and  the  other  cor* 
respondingly  proceeding  from  the  third  Leritioal 
choic  whicli  owed  its  origin  to  Ethan  or  Jeduthun. 
If  now  in  the  times  posterior  to  those  of  David  the 
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hnHbb  choin  prefixed  to  the  padmi  whkh  they 
flompoMd  the  namn  of  Aaaph,  Hemen,  and  Ethan, 
Mt  of  a  feeling  of  ^'eneratiou  for  their  menioriet; 
how  much  more  might  tlie  name  of  David  be  pre- 
fixed to  the  utterances  of  thoae  who  were  not  moelj 
bh  descendants,  but  also  the  representatives  for  the 
time  being,  and  so  iii  some  sort  the  pledges,  of  the 
per|)etual  royalty  of  his  lineage !  The  name  David 
is  used  to  denote,  in  other  parts  of  Scripture,  after 
the  original  David's  death,  the  then  head  of  the 
Davidie  &mily :  and  so,  in  prophecy,  the  Messiah  of 
the  seed  of  David,  who  was  to  sit  on  David*s  throne 
(1  K.  xii.  16;  Hoe.  iii.  5;  b.  Iv.  3;  Jer.  xzx.  9; 
&.  xxxiv.  23.  24).  And-  thus  thai  we  may  ex- 
plain the  mennin((  of  the  bUer  Davidio  superserip- 
ttone  in  the  Psalter.  The  psafans  to  which  they 
belong  were  writUtn  by  Heaekiah,  by  Josiah,  by 
Zerubbabel,  or  others  of  David's  posterity.  And 
this  view  is  confirmed  by  various  oonsidentions. 
It  is  confirmed  by  the  ehroumstanoe  that  in  the 
later  boolLS,  and  even  in  Book  V.  taken  abne,  the 
psalms  marked  with  David*8  name  are  not  grouped 
all  together.  It  is  confirmed  in  some  instanees  by 
the  internal  evidence  of  occask>n :  thus  Psalm  ei.  ean 
IB  be  reconciled  with  the  historical  circumstances 
of  any  period  of  Davki's  life,  but  suits  exactly  with 
those  of  the  opening  of  the  reign  of  Joeiah.  It  is 
eonfimied  by  the  extent  to  which  some  of  these 
psalms  —  Pss.  Ixxxv.,  cviii.,  cxliv.  —  are  compacted 
of  pessaKcs  from  previous  psalms  of  David.  And 
it  is  confirmed  lastly  by  the  fact  that  the  Hebrew 
text  of  many  (see,  above  all  Ps.  cxxxix.),  is  marlEcd 
by  grammatical  Chaldaisms,  whksh  are  entirely  un  • 
punalleled  in  Pss.  i.  -  bcxii.,  and  which  thus  aflbrd 
sore  evidence  of  a  comparatively  recent  date.  They 
cannot  therefore  be  Davkl's  own:  yet  that  the 
BUperscripttons  are  not  on  that  account  to  be  re- 
Jeeted,  as  false,  but  must  rather  be  properly  inter- 
pteted,  is  shown  by  the  improliability  that  any 
would,  carelessly  or  presuuiptuously,  have  prefixed 
David's  name  to  various  psalms  sortUtrtd  through 
a  eoUection,  while  yet  leaving  the  rest  —  at  leMt 
in  Books  IV.,  y.  —  altoiKether  unsuperacribed. 

The  abo%«  explanation  removes  all  serious  difll- 
salty  respecting  the  history  of  the  kter  books  of  the 
Psalter.  Book  111.,  the  interest  of  which  centees  in. 
the  times  of  Hesekiah,  stretches  out,  by  its  last  two 
psalms,  to  the  reign  of  Manasseh :  it  was  probably 
^mpiled  in  the  reign  of  Josiah.  Book  IV.  contains 
che  remainder  of  the  psalms  up  to  the  date  of  the 
Captivity ;  Book  V .  the  paalmt  of  the  Return.  There 
is  nothing  to  distinguish  these  two  books  fit>m  each 
ether  in  respect  of  outward  decoration  or  arrange- 
Dent,  and  theymay  have  been  compiled  together  in 
*he  days  of  Nehemiah. 

The  superscriptions,  snd  the  places  which  the 
.•alms  theniaeltYS  severally  occupy  in  the  Pfealter, 
•»  thus  the  two  guiding  clews  by  which,  in  con- 
hmetioo  with  the  internal  evidenoe,  their  various 
a  itbors,  d^tea,  and  occasions,  are  to  be  determined. 
In  the  critical  resnlts  obtained  on  these  points  by 
Jbise  seholan  who  have  reooeniaed  and  uaed  theae 
.lelps  there  is,  not  indeed  uniformity,  bat  at  least  a 
visible  tendency  towards  it  The  same  cannot  be 
•aid  far  the  residts  of  the  judgments  of  those,  of 
«batever  school,  who  have  neglected  or  rejected 
Ibem;  not  indeed  is  it  easily  to  be  imagined  that 
ksleraal  evkicnce  sJone  should  suiBee  to  assign  one 
hnodred  and  fifty  devotjooal  hynma,  eten  appiroxK 
■msly,  to  thenr  several  epochs. 

It  wooU  manifestly  be  impossible,  in  the  eom- 
fM  ef  an  article  hkc  the  pnsent,  to  edbihii  in  de- 
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tail  the  divei^gent  viewis  which  have  htm.  takn  a 
the  dates  of  particular  psalms.  There  is.  however 
one  matter  which  must  not  be  altogetlier  passed 
over  in  silence:  the  assignment  of  various  psahna, 
by  a  kurge  number  of  critics,  to  the  age  of  the  Mac- 
cabees. IVo  preliminar}-  difficulties  fiitaUy  beset 
such  procedure:  the  hypothesis  of  a  Maccabean  an- 
tborship  of  any  portion  of  the  Psalter  can  ill  be  ree- 
onciled  either  with  the  history  of  the  O.  T.  canon,  or 
with  that  of  the  translation  of  the  LXX.  But  the 
difficulties  do  not  end  here.  How  —  for  we  shall 
not  here  discuss  the  theories  of  Hitdg  and  his  fol- 
lowers Leugerke  and  Justus  Olshausen,  who  woald 
represent  the  greater  part  of  the  Psalter  as  Macca- 
bean, —  how  is  it  that  the  psalms  which  one  would 
most  naturally  assign  to  the  Maccabean  period  meet 
us  not  in  the  ck)se  but  in  the  middle,  tl  e.  in  the 
Second  and  Third  Books  of  the  Piaher?  Hie  three 
named  by  De  Wetto  {EniL  in  das  A,  T.  §  S70)aa 
bearing,  apparently,  a  Bfaoeabean  impreas,  are  Pes. 
xliv.,  Ix.,  Ixxiv. ;  and  in  fiust  these,  togetlier  with 
Pi.  ixxix.,  sre  perhaps  all  that  would,  when  takesi 
afone,  seriously  suggest  the  hypothesis  of  a  Maeon- 
bean  date.  Whence  then  arise  the  early  phoes  in 
the  Psalter  which  these  occupy?  But  even  in  the 
case  of  these,  the  Internal  evidence,  when  more  nai^ 
rowly  examined,  proves  to  be  in  &vor  of  an  earlier 
date.  In  the  first  plaoe  the  superscription  of  Fb» 
Ix.  cannot  possibly  have  been  invented  firom  the 
historical  books,  Inasmuch  as  it  disagrees  with  then 
in  its  details.  Then  the  mention  by  name  in  thai 
psalm  of  the  Isrsditish  tribes,  and  of  Moab,  and 
Philistia,  is  unsnited  to  the  Maccabean  epoch.  In 
Ps.  xliv.  the  complaint  is  made  that  the  tree  of  the 
uatKMi  of  Israd  was  no  longer  spreading  over  the 
territory  that  God  had  assigned  it.  Is  it  concehr- 
able  that  a  Maccabean  psahuist  shouM  have  held 
this  language  without  making  the  slightest  aOnaidB 
to  the  Babyfonish  Osptivity;  as  though  the  tree*e 
growth  were  now  first  being  seriously  impeded  by 
the  wild  stocks  around,  notwithstanding  that  it  had 
once  been  entirdy  tran^anted,  and  that,  thoagfa 
restored  to  its  place,  it  had  been  weakly  ever  sinee? 
In  Ps.  Ixxiv.  it  is  complained  that  •*  there  is  no  men 
any  prophet**  Wmdd  that  be  a  iwtund  com|daint 
at  a  time  iriwn  Jewish  prophecy  had  ceased  for  more 
than  two  centuries  ?  Lastly,  in  Ps.  Ixxix.  the  i 
tion  of  **  kingdoms  **  in  ver.  6  ill  suits  the 
liean  tinie;  while  the  way  in  which  the  paaJm  k 
cited  by  the  author  of  the  First  Book  of  Msccabees 
(viL  16, 17),  who  omits  those  words  which  are  foft%n 
to  his  purpose,  is  such  as  vrould  have  hardly  been 
adopted  hi  refaencetoaoontempoiary  oompoaitka. 

3.  Omneetkm  of  the  P§nlmM  leiih  the  /vfieXd$k 
kislonf. — In  tracing  thia  we  shall,  of  ooane,aa8aBa 
the  truth  of  the  eonchiaions  at  which  in  the  pr»> 
vious  section  we  have  arrived. 

The  psalms  grew,  easentially  and  gndoally,  oal 
of  the  penonal  and  national  career  of  David  and  ei 
IsrseL  That  of  Moses,  Ptafan  xc.,  which,  thoa^ 
it  contributed  little  to  the  prodaetfon  of  the  rest,  is 
yet,  to  point  of  actual  date,  the  earliest,  fiuthftdb 
reflects  the  long,  weary  wanderings,  the  multiplied 
pcuvocatkms,  and  the  coasequent  ponlahmento  & 
the  wildcmeas;  and  it  is  irdl  that  the  Pinltst 
should  contain  at  least  one  memorial  of  those  for^ 
years  of  toil  It  ia,  however,  with  David  thai  1«^ 
elitish  psalmody  may  be  said  virluaHy  to  coaiMeBse 
iTevHos  oiaeseify  over  nia  naip  oao  ptooaoiy  w§ 
ready  prepared  the  way  for  his  flntore  stnina,  wh« 
the  anointing  oil  of  Somosl  dtefsnded  upon  Uta 
and  he  began  to  drink  in  special 
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k^  temid,  of  the  Spirit  of  the  Lord.  It 
Ihtn  that,  Tictorioiis  at  home  over  the  mjBterioiii 
nwhmrhnlj  of  Saul  and  in  the  field  over  the  yannt- 
hig  champion  of  the  PhiiisUue  hoets,  be  sang  how 
fimn  even  babes  and  aucklingi  God  had  ordained 
■treogth  because  of  his  enemies  (Ps.  vUi. ).  His 
oast  psalms  are  of  a  difibrent  character:  his  perso- 
eutioDS  at  the  hands  of  Saul  had  commenced.  Ps. 
Iviii.  was  probably  written  after  Jonathan's  disclos- 
ures of  the  murderous  designs  of  the  court :  Ps.  lis. 
when  his  house  was  being  watched  by  Saul's  emia- 
series.  The  inhospitality  of  the  court  of  Aobiah  at 
Gath,  gave  rise  to  Ps.  In.:  Ps.  xxxir.  was  David's 
thanksgiving  for  deliverance  fh>m  that  court,  not 
unmingled  with  shame  for  the  unworthy  stratagem 
to  whfeh  he  had  there  temporarily  hid  recourse. 
The  associations  connected  with  the  cave  of  Adul- 
lam  are  embodied  in  Ps.  Ivii. ;  the  feelings  exeited  by 
the  tidings  of  Docg's  servility  in  Ps.m.  The  escape 
from  Keilah,  in  consequence  of  a  divine  warning, 
suggested  Ps.  xzxi.  A.  llv.  was  written  when  the 
Ziphites  officiously  informed  Saul  of  David*s  move- 
ments. Pss.  XXXV.,  xxxvi.,  recall  the  colloquy  at 
KngedL  Nabal  of  ( .'armel  was  probably  the  original 
of  Uie  fool  of  Pa.  liii. ;  though  in  this  case  the  clos- 
ing verae  of  that  psahn  must  have  been  added  when 
it  was  further  altered,  by  David  himself,  into  Ps. 
xlv.  The  most  thoroughly  idealized  picture  sug- 
gested by  a  retrospect  of  all  the  dangers  of  his  out- 
bw-life  is  that  presented  to  us  by  Darid  in  1^ 
xzii.  But  b  Ps.  xxiii.,  which  forms  a  side-piece 
to  it,  and  Uie  imagery  of  which  is  drawn  from  his 
earlier  shepherd-days,  David  aoluowledges  that  his 
past  career  had  had  its  brighter  as  well  as  its 
darker  side;  nor  bad  the  goodness  and  meroy 
which  were  to  follow  him  all  the  days  of  his  life 
been  ever  really  absent  from  him.  Two  more 
pealms,  at  least,  most  be  referred  to  the  period  be- 
fore Darid  ascended  the  throne,  namely,  xxxviii. 
and  xxzix.,  which  naturally  aasociate  themeelvea 
with  the  distressuig  scene  at  ZiUi^  alter  the  innad 
of  the  Amalekites.  Ps.  xi  may  perhaps  be  the 
thanksgiving  for  the  retrieval  of  the  disaster  that 
had  there  befallen. 

When  David's  reign  has  commenced,  it  is  still 
with  the  most  exciting  incidents  of  his  history,  pri- 
vate or  public,  that  his  psalms  are  mainly  associated. 
There  are  none  to  which  the  period  of  his  reign  at 
Hebron  can  hy  exclusive  ckim.  But  after  the  eon- 
quesl  of  Jerusalem  his  peahnody  opened  afreeh  with 
tha  solemn  removal  of  the  ark  to  Mount  Zion ;  and 
in  Pss.  zxiv.-xxix.,  which  bekmg  together,  we  have 
Um  earliest  definite  instance  of  David's  lystematie 
composition  or  arrangement  of  pealms  for  public 
use.  Ps.  XXX.  is  of  the  same  date:  it  was  composed 
for  the  dedication  of  Darid's  new  palace,  which  took 
place  on  the  aame  day  with  the  establishment  of 
the  aric  in  its  new  tabernacle.  Other  psalms  (and 
in  these  first  do  we  trace  any  allusionB  to  the  prom- 
ise of  perpetual  royalty  now  conveyed  through  Na- 
iian)  show  the  feelings  of  David  bi  the  midst  of 
\m  foreign  wars.  The  imugery  of  Ps.  ii.  is  perhaps 
jawn  from  the  events  of  Uiis  period;  Pss.  Ix.,  bcL 
«kmg  to  iha  campaign  against  Rdom;  Ps.  xx.  to 
he  ncond  campaign,  conducted  by  Darid  in  per- 
snif  of  the  war  against  the  allied  Ammonites  and 
iyikna;  and  Ps.  xxi.  to  the  termination  of  that 
ear  by  the  capture  of  Rabbah.  Intermediate  in 
late  to  the  last-mentioned  two  psakns  is  Pis.  H.; 
jopneeted  with  the  daric  episode  which  made  Darid 
^wsble  not  only  for  himself,  but  abo  for  the  dty 
he  had  kborsd,  and  whieh  he  haa  partly 
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named  by  his  own  name,  lest  6<jd  should  in  die* 
pleasure  not  permit  the  future  Temple  to  be  reared 
on  Mount  Zion,  nor  the  yet  imperfect  walls  of  Jeru- 
salem to  be  completed.  But  rich  above  all,  in  the 
psalms  to  which  it  gave  rise,  is  the  period  of  Darid's 
flight  horn  Absalom.  To  this  wo  may  refo:  i*ss. 
iU.-aL  (the  "Gush"  of  Ps.  vii.  being  Shhnei); 
also  Ps.  Iv.,  which  reflects  the  treachery  of  Ahitho- 
phel,  Ps.  lzii.Y  which  possibly  alludes  to  the  fiilse- 
hood  of  both  Ziba  and  Mephibosheth,  and  Ps.  bdii., 
written  in  the  wildentess  between  Jerusalem  and 
the  Jordan. 

Even  of  those  psalms  which  cannot  be  redhrrsd  it 
any  definite  occasion,  several  reflect  tbe  general  hit* 
torical  circumstances  of  the  times.  Thus  Pi»  is.  Ii 
a  thanksgiving  for  the  deliverance  of  the  Und  of  1^ 
rael  from  its  former  heathen  oppreeKyrs.  Ps.  z.  ii 
a  prayer  for  the  deliverance  of  the  Church  firom  the 
high-handed  oppression  exercised  from  within.  Tht 
succeeding  psalms  dwell  on  the  same  theme,  the  vir- 
tual interoat  heatlienism  by  which  the  Churah  of 
(vod  was  weighed  down.  So  that  there  remain  very 
few,  e.  g,  P».  x^'.-xrii.,  xix.,  xxxii.  (with  its  chonU 
appendage  xxxiii.),  xxxrii.,  of  which  some  historical 
account  may  not  lie  given;  and  even  of  these  soma 
are  manifestly  connected  with  psalms  of  historical 
origin,  e.  g.  Ps.  xv.  with  Ps.  xxiv. ;  and  of  othen 
the  historical  reference  may  be  more  reasonably 
doubted  than  denied. 

A  season  of  repoee  near  the  ck)ee  of  his  reign  in 
duced  IHivid  to  compose  his  grand  personal  thanka- 
giring  for  the  deliverances  of  his  whole  life,  Ps. 
xviii.;  the  date  of  which  is  approximately  deterv 
mined  by  the  pUce  at  which  it  is  iuserled  in  the 
history  (2  Sam.  xxii.).  It  was  probably  at  thia  pe- 
riod that  he  finally  arranged  for  tbe  sanctuary-ear- 
rice  that  collection  of  his  psalms  which  now  con- 
stitutes the  First  Book  of  the  Psalter.  From  thia 
he  designedly  excluded  all  (Pss.  11  -Ixiv.)  that,  fkom 
manifest  private  reference,  or  other  cause,  were  un- 
fitted for  immediate  public  use:  except  only  where 
he  so  fitted  them  by  slightly  generalixing  the  lan- 
guage, and  by  moetiy  substituting  for  the  dirina 
name  EUohim  the  more  theocratic  name  Jehovah; 
as  we  see  by  the  instance  of  Ps  xiv.  ^  liii.,  where 
both  the  altered  and  original  copies  of  the  hymn 
happen  to  be  preserved.  To  tlie  collection  thus 
fonued  he  prefixed  by  way  of  preface  Ps.  i.,  a  shii- 
ple  moral  contrast  between  the  ways  of  the  i;odly 
and  the  ungodly,  and  Ps.  ii.,  a  prophetical  picture 
of  the  reign  of  Uiat  promised  Kulor  ci  whom  he 
knew  himself  to  be  but  the  type.  The  concluding 
pealm  of  the  collection,  Ps.  xli.,  seems  to  he  a  sort 
of  ideal  summary  of  the  whole. 

llie  course  of  Darid's  reign  was  not,  however,  aa 
ye|  complete.  The  solemn  assembly  convened  by 
him  fbr  the  dedication  of  the  materials  of  the  futon 
Temple  (1  Chr.  xxviii.,  xzix.)  would  naturally  cril 
forth  a  renewal  of  his  best  efloTts  to  gbrify  the  (Jod 
of  Israel  in  pealms;  and  to  this  occasion  we  doubt- 
less owe  the  trreat  Ibstal  hymns  Pss.  Uv.-4xviL, 
bviii.,  containing  a  hu!ge  review  of  the  past  history, 
present  position,  and  prospective  glories  of  Ood*g 
chosen  people.  The  supplicatfons  of  Ps.  Ldx.  suit 
best  with  the  renewed  distress  occasioned  by  the 
sedition  of  Adon^ah.  Pi.  Ixxi.,  to  which  Ps.  lis., 
a  ftagmentof  a  former  peahn,  is  introduetory,  formi 
Darid's  patting  strain.  Yet  that  the  pealmody  oi 
Isrsal  may  not  aeem  finally  to  terminate  with  Urn, 
the  gfories  of  the  fbtnre  are  forthwith  antlelpalid 
by  Us  son  hi  Pi.  hxii.  And  so  ckMi  the  tel 
great  bhuw  of  tha  lyrieal  dOTotfonsnf  ImmL    a» 
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fid  ii  not  meralj  the  loal  of  it;  he  itandi  ia  It 
vhsolotdy  afene.  It  is  fltHn  the  eventi  of  hit  own 
mner  that  the  grwter  port  of  the  psalms  have 
jpruiig;  he  is  tlwir  author,  and  on  his  harp  are 
jhey  first  snng;  to  liini  too  is  due  the  design  of 
the  establishment  of  regufaur  choirs  for  their  foture 
wcrsd  performance;  his  are  all  the  anangements 
bj  which  that  design  is  carried  oat;  and  even  the 
improTement  of  the  luiisieal  inatmments  needed  for 
the  performance  is  traoed  up  to  him  (Amos  vi.  6). 

i«'or  a  time  the  single  psalm  of  Solomon  remained 
the  onlj  addition  to  those  of  David.  Solomon's 
Qfim  gifts  lay  mainly  in  a  dilftrent  direction;  and 
no  sufficiently  quiclcening  reUgions  impulses  min- 
|led  with  the  generally  depressing  events  of  the 
reigna  of  KeholMam  and  Abyafa  to  raise  up  to 
Dnvid  any  l}Tieal  successor.  If,  however,  religions 
psalmody  were  to  revive,  somewhat  might  be  not 
unreasonably  anticipated  ttwa  the  great  assembly 
of  Khig  Asa  (9  Chr.  zv.);  and  Fs.  1.  suits  so 
exactly  with  the  circumstances  of  that  ocossion, 
that  it  may  well  be  assigned  to  it.  Internal  evi- 
dence renders  it  more  likely  that  this  **  Psalm  of 
Asaph  '*  proceeded  fh>m  a  descendant  of  Asaph  than 
finom  Asaph  himself:  and  possibly  its  author  may 
be  the  Azariah  the  son  (MT  Oded,  who  had  been 
moved  by  the  Spirit  of  God  to  Icindle  Asa*s  seal. 
Another  revival  of  psalmody  more  certainly  oc- 
curred under  Jeboshaphat  at  the  time  of  the 
Moablte  and  Ammonite  invasion  (9  Chr.  zx. ).  Of 
this,  Pes.  zlvii.,  zlviii.  were  the  firuits;  and  we 
may  suspect  that  the  Lerite  singer  Jahaxiel,  who 
foretold  the  Jewish  deliverance,  was  their  author. 
The  great  prophetical  ode  (Ps.  xlv.)  oonnecte  itself 
most  readily  with  the  splendors  of  Jehoahaphat's 
reign.  And  after  that  psahnody  had  thus  definitely 
rerived,  there  would  be  no  reason  why  it  should 
not  thenceforward  manifest  itself  in  seasons  of 
anxiety,  as  well  as  of  festivity  and  thanksgiving. 
Hence  Ps.  kHz.  Yet  the  psalms  of  this  period  flow 
but  sparingly.  Pes.  zlii. -zltv.,  Izziv.,  are  best 
assigned  to  the  reign  of  Abac ;  they  delineate  that 
monarch*s  desecration  of  the  sanctuary,  the  sigh- 
ings  of  the  faithful  who  had  eziled  themselves  in 
sonseqiienoe  fh>m  Jerusalem,  and  the  political  hu- 
niliation  to  which  the  kingdom  of  Judah  was, 
through  the  proceedings  of  Ahaz,  reduced,  llie 
leign  of  Hezekiah  u  naturally  rich  in  psahnody. 
Pss.  xlvi.,  Izxiii.,  btzv.,,  Izzvi.,  connect  themselves 
^th  the  resistance  to  the  supremacy  of  Uie  Assyr- 
bins  and  the  divine  destruction  of  their  host. 
The  first  of  these  psalms  indeed  would  by  its  place 
In  the  Pnalter  more  naturally  befong  to  the  deltv- 
vtince  in  the  days  of  Jeboshaphat,  to  which  some, 
«s  Dclitzsch,  actually  refer  it;  but  If  internal  evi- 
lenoe  be  deemed  to  establish  sufficiently  its  later 
date,  it  may  have  been  exceptionally  permitted  to 
•ppear  in  I)ook  II.  on  account  of  ite  simikrity  in 
^le  to  Pss.  zlvii.,  zlriii.  We  are  now  brought 
U>  a  scries  of  psalms  of  {leculiar  interest,  springing 
out  of  the  political  and  religious  history  of  the 
separated  teti  tribes.  In  date  of  actual  composi- 
tioo  they  commence  before  the  times  of  Hezekiah. 
The  eaniest  is  probably  Ps.  Izzz.,  a  supplication 
for  the  IsraeUtish  people  at  the  time  of  the  Syrian 
sfipression.  Ps.  Izxxi.  is  an  eaniest  appeal  to 
them,  mdicative  of  what  God  woaM  yet  do  for 
them  if  tliey  would  hearken  to  his  voiee:  I^. 
kxxii  a  stem  reproof  of  the  internal  oppression 
piwnlent,  by  the  testimony  of  Amos,  in  the  realm 
sf  Imel.  In  Ps.  Izzziii.  we  ha?*  a  pnysr  for 
iriirjrance  from  that  ezteoiive  emfedenMy  of  ene- 
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mles  from  all  qoaiten,  of  which  tiw 
us  in  Jod  iii.,  Amos  i.,  and  which  probably  wm 
evtentuaUy  crushed  by  the  contemporsneom  vicl» 
ries  of  Jeroboam  II.  of  Israel  and  Usziah  of  Jndali 
All  these  psalms  are  refened  by  their  soperseiip- 
tions  to  the  Ljevite  singen,  and  thus  bear  witness 
to  the  efforts  of  the  L^rites  to  reeoneile  the  two 
branches  of  the  ehoeen  nation.  In  Pa.  Izzvitt., 
belonging,  probably,  to  the  opening  of  Hesdriah's 
reign,  the  psalmist  aasomes  a  bolder  tone,  and,  re- 
proving  the  disobedience  of  the  Israelites  by  tha 
parable  of  the  nation's  earlier  rebellions,  seto  forth 
to  them  the  Temple  at  Jcmsalein  as  the  appolnlei 
centre  of  religious  worship,  and  the  heir  of  the 
house  of  Darid  as  tfie  sovereign  of  the  LordH 
ehoice.  This  remonstrance  may  have  eontribnied 
to  the  partial  success  of  Heeekiah^s  messages  of 
mritation  to  the  ten  tribes  of  fsrseL  Ps.  kzidT. 
rspresento  the  thanks  and  |yraycn  of  the  northern 
pilgrims,  coming  up,  for  the  first  time  in  two  Inm- 
drMl  and  fifty  years,  to  celebrate  the  passovcr  la 
JeruMlem :  Ps.  bozr.  may  well  be  the  thankagiv- 
ing  for  the  happy  restoration  of  religion,  of  whiei 
the  advent  of  those  pilgrims  fonxMd  part.  Ps. 
Izzrii.,  on  the  other  hand,  is  the  lamentation  of 
the  Jewish  Church  Ibr  the  terrible  political  calamity 
which  speedily  followed,  whereby  the  InhabHanli 
of  the  northern  kingdom  were  carried  into  Osp- 
tivlty,  and  Joseph  lost,  the  second  time,  to  Jaeob. 
The  prosperity  of  Heaekiah*s  own  reign  outweighed 
the  sense  of  this  heavy  blow,  and  nursed  the  holy 
foith  whereby  the  king  himself  in  Ps.  Lzzzvi.,  and 
the  Levites  in  Ps.  hcnWi.,  antfcipated  the  ftiton 
welcome  of  aU  the  Gentiles  into  the  Church  of 
God.  Ps.  hczix.  (an  Asaphie  psalm,  and  therefore 
placed  with  the  otiben  of  like  authorship)  maj  beat 
be  viewed  as  a  picture  of  the  evil  days  that  foOowed 
through  the  transgresdons  of  Manassrii.  And  in 
Pss.  Izzzviii.,  Izzxiz.  we  have  the  pleadings  of  tha 
nation  with  God  under  the  severest  trial  that  ft 
had  yet  experienced,  the  captarity  of  ite  anointed 
sQiversign,  and  the  apparent  fiulure  of  the  promiseB 
made  to  Darid  and  his  house. 

The  captirity  of  Manasseh  himadf  proved  to  be 
but  temporary;  but  the  sentence  which  his  mns 
had  provoked  upon  Juddi  and  Jerusalem  still  re- 
mained to  be  ezecnted,  and  preeluded  the  hi^ 
that  God*s  salvation  could  be  revealed  till  after 
sooh  an  outpouring  of  his  judgmento  as  the  natiou 
never  yet  had  known.  Labor  and  sorrow  must  be 
the  lot  of  the  present  generatfon;  throogh  these 
merey  might  ooeastomdly  gleam,  but  the  glory 
which  was  eventually  to  be  manifested  must  be  Ibr 
posterity  alone  The  psalms  of  Book  IV.  besr 
generally  the  impress  of  this  feeling.  The  Mosaie 
Psalm  zc,  from  whatever  cause  here  placed,  har- 
monises with  it  Plu.  zd.,  zdi.  are  of  a  peaeefiil, 
simple,  lituigical  charaeter;  but  in  the  series  of 
psalms  Pm.  zeili.  >c.,  wbidi  foretdl  the  futom 
advent  of  God's  kii^om,  the  days  of  adversKy 
of  the  CbaMsean  oppresdon  loom  In  the  foregroond. 
Pas.  d.,  dil.,  •*  of  l>arid,**  readily  refer  themashea 
to  Josiah  as  their  author;  the  fonner  embsdiea 
his  early  resolutions  of  piety;  the  latter  befonga  la 
the  period  of  the  aderon  renewal  of  the  covenant 
alter  the  disooveiy  of  the  book  of  the  Law,  asJ 
after  the  aasoranee  to  Josiah  that  for  his  tendar> 
ness  of  heart  he  shonld  be  grsdoody  spared  frans 
beholding  the  approaehing  evil.  Intemediate  n 
these  in  place,  and  perhaps  in  date,  is  Ps.  ell.,  **  A 
Pnyer  of  the  afflictsd,'*  written  by  one  who  If 
almost  entirdy  wvapped  op  In  the  praspeeteT  lit 
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dflwhUon,  though  he  RoogniMB  wiUiil 
difiiM  IkTor  rhich  ihould  remotely  but  erent- 
MHy  be  maniiesied.  Pa.  civ.,  a  meditation  on 
the  providence  of  God,  ii  Itself  a  preparation  for 
that  »  hiding  of  God's  face  '*  which  should  ensue 
m  the  Church  were,  lilce.  the  fiioe  ot*  the  earth, 
renewed;  and  in  the  historical  Pas.  cr.,  cvt,  the 
one  the  storj  of  God's  faithfulness,  the  other  cX  the 
people's  transgressions,  we  have  the  immediate  pre- 
lude to  the  Captivity,  together  with  a  prayer  fbr 
eventual  deliverance  kom  it. 

We  pass  to  Boole  V.  Pe.  evii.  is  the  opening 
psalm  of  the  return,  sung  probably  at  the  first 
Feast  of  Taliemades  (Kzr.  iii.>  The  ensuing 
Davidio  pealms  may  well  be  ascribed  to  Zerubbabel; 
Pk  eviii.  (drawn  fh>m  Pss.  Ivii.,  Iz.)  being  in 
anticipation  of  the  returning  prosperity  of  the 
Church;  Ps.  eix.,  a  prayer  against  the  efforts  of 
the  Samaritans  to  binder  \jt»  rebuilding  of  the 
Tsmple;  Ps.  ex.,  a  picture  of  the  triumphs  of  the 
Church  in  the  days  of  the  future  fifeesiah,  whose 
mion  of  royalty  and  priesthood  had  been  at  this 
Hme  set  forth  in  the  type  and  prophecy  of  Zeeh. 
fi  ll-13.a  I*S.  cxviii.,  with  which  Pas.  cziv.- 
ezrii.  certainly,  and  in  the  estimation  of  some  Ps. 
■niL,  and  even  I'ss.  cxi.,  cxii.,  stand  oonneoted,  is 
the  foital  hymn  sung  at  the  laying  of  the  founda- 
CiODB  of  the  second  Temple.  We  here  paaa  over 
the  queations  coi»nected  with  Pa.  czix.;  but  a 
directly  hiatorical  character  belongs  to  Pss.  cxx.  - 
exzziv.,  styled  in  our  A.  V.  **  Songs  of  Degrees.*^ 
[Degrees,  Songb  or,  where  the  diflhent  inter- 
pretations of  the  Hebrew  title  are  given.]  Internal 
evidence  refers  these  to  the  peri<kl  when  the  Jewa 
under  Nehemiah  were,  in  the  very  fi^e  of  the 
enemy,  repairing  the  walla  of  Jeruaalem;  and  the 
title  may  well  aignify  *«  Songa  of  goinga  up  (aa  the 
Hebrew  phraae  ia)  upon  Uie  walla,"  the  pealma 
being,  from  their  brevity,  well  adapted  to  lie  aung 
bj  tSa  woricmen  and  guarda  while  engaged  in  their 
iwpestive  duUea.  Aa  David  cannot  well  be  the 
■iitbor  of  Pisa,  cxxii.,  cxxiv.,  czzzi.,  cxxxiii.,  marlced 
with  hia  name,  so  neither,  by  analogy,  can  Solomon 
well  be  the  actual  author  of  Pa.  czzvii.  Theodoret 
thinks  that  by  "Solomon  **  Zerubbabel  ia  uitended, 
both  aa  deriving  hia  descent  fkom  Solomon,  and  aa 
fenewing  Solomon's  work :  with  yet  greater  prob- 
ability we  might  ascribe  the  psalm  to  Nehemiali. 
Ph.  ezzzv.,  cxxxvi.,  by  their  paralldism  with  the 
confession  of  sins  in  Neh.  ix.,  connect  themseh'es 
with  the  national  fast  of  which  that  chapter  speaks. 
Of  somewhat  earlier  date,  it  may  be,  are  Ps. 
eozvii.  and  the  ensuing  Daridic  psahna.  Of  theae, 
F^  cxzzix.  ia  a  paahn  of  the  new  birth  of  Israel, 
from  the  womb  of  the  Babylonish  Captivity,  to  a 
lift  of  righteouaneaa:  Pea.  exl.*czliii.  may  be  a 
picture  of  the  triala  to  which  the  unreatoied  esilea 
were  atill  ezpoaed  in  the  realms  of  the  Gentilea. 
Henceforward,  aa  we  approach  the  doae  of  the 
Paalter,  ita  atiaina  rise  in  cheerfulneaa;  and  it 
fittingly  terminatea  with  Paa.  czlvil.-cL,  which 
were  probably  aung  on  the  occasion  of  the  thanks- 
giving procession  of  Neh.  zii.,  after  the  rebuilding 
vf  the  walls  of  Jeruaalem  had  been  completed. 

4.  Moral  CharacUrutic§  of  the  P$abn».  —  Fore- 
boat  among  theae  meets  us,  undoubtedly,  th«  unl- 
Mraal  recoune  to  communion  with  God.    «*My 

•  A  veiy  atrong  fcaltng  tziati  that  Mark  zii.  88, 
^.,  show  Pa.  ez   to  have  baan  oompoaad  by  David 
To  the  wnm  of  thia  artkle  It  appmn,  that 
flavtoors  argaaant  NnaiM  the  aaas 
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roice  is  unto  God,  and  I  will  cry  "  (Ps.  izzvfL  1). 
mlghr  well  stand  as  a  motto  to  the  whole  of  tbi 
Psidter;  for,  whether  immersed  in  the  depths,  or 
whether  bleaaed  with  greatneaa  and  comfort  on 
every  aide,  it  ia  to  God  that  the  paalmi8t*9  voice 
aeema  ever  to  aoar  apontaneoualy  idoft  Alike  in 
the  weksome  of  preaeiit  deliverance  or  in  the  con- 
templation of  paat  merdea,  he  addreaaea  hinmelf 
atraight  to  God  as  the  ol^  of  hia  praiae.  Alike 
m  the  peraecutlons  of  his  enemies  and  the  dc«ff^ 
tions  of  his  fHends,  in  wretchedness  of  body  and 
in  the  sgonies  of  inward  repentance,  in  the  hour 
of  impending  danger  and  in  the  hour  of  appareal 
despair,  it  is  direct  to  God  that  he  utten  fiMth  Ui 
supplications.  Despair,  we  aay;  fbr  auch,  aa  i« 
aa  the  deacription  goea,  is  the  pealmist's  atate  in 
Pa.  Izzzviil.  But  meanwhile  he  b  praying;  the 
apparent  impoeaibility  of  deliverance  cannot  reatrain 
hia  God-wanl  voice;  and  ao  the  veiy  force  of  com- 
munion with  God  carriea  him,  almoat  unawarea  to 
himself^  through  the  trial. 

C(muected  with  thia  ia  the  faith  by  which  be 
everywhere  lives  in  God  rather  than  in  himaeE 
God*a  merciea,  God'a  greatneaa  form  the  aphere  in 
which  his  thoughta  are  ever  moving:  even  when 
through  ezceaa  of  affliction  reaaon  ia  rendered 
powerleaa,  the  naked  contempUtion  of  God's  won- 
ders of  old  forms  his  effectual  support  (Ps.  buvU.). 

It  is  of  the  essence  of  such  faith  that  the 
pealmiat'a  view  kA  the  perfcctiona  of  God  ahoukl  be 
true  and  vivid.  The  Paalter  deacribea  God  aa  He 
ia:  it  glowa  with  teatimoniea  to  hia  power  and 
providence,  hia  fove  and  faithfVilneaa,  hia  holineaa 
and  righteouaneaa.  Correapondini(ly  it  teatilics 
against  every  form  of  idol  which  men  would  aub- 
atitute  in  the  living  God'a  place:  whether  it  be  the 
outward  image,  the  work  of  men'a  hands  (l^.  czv.), 
or  whether  it  be  the  inward  vanity  of  earthly  com- 
fort or  proaperity,  to  be  purchaaed  at  the  coat  of 
the  honor  which  cometh  fh)m  God  afone  (Pa.  iv.). 

The  aolemn  "See  that  there  ia  no  idol-way  (T^*V 

3!{37)  In  me''  of  Pa.  czzziz.,  the  atridng  of  the 
heart  after  the  ^-ery  truth  and  nought  lieeide,  u 
the  ezact  anticipatfon  of  the  *'  Uttle  children,  keep 
youraelvea  fh>m  idols,"  of  the  loved  Apoatle  in 
the  N.  T. 

The  Paalraa  not  only  set  forth  the  perfections  of 
God:  they  proekim  also  the  duty  of  woiihipplng 
Tlim  by  the  acknowledgment  and  adoraticn  of  his 
perl^ions.  They  encourage  all  outward  ritea  and 
means  of  worahip:  new  aonga,  uae  of  muaical  !»• 
struments  of  all  kinds,  appearance  in  God*s  eourta 
lifting  up  of  hands,  proatration  at  hia  fbotatool, 
holy  apparel  (A.  V.  "  beauty  of  holinns ") 
Among  these  they  recognize  the  ordinance  of  uieif 
flee  (Paa.  iv.,  v.,  zzvil.,  li.)  aa  an  expreask>n  of  (hi 
worshipper's  consecration  of  himself  to  God's  ser* 
rioe.  But  not  the  less  do  they  repudiate  the  outr 
ward  rite  when  separated  fkom  (hat  which  it  wii 
designed  to  express  (Pss.  xl ,  Ixiz.):  a  broken  and 
contrite  heart  is,  firom  erring  man,  the  genuine 
sacrifice  which  OioA  requirea  (Ps.  li.). 

Similar  depth  is  observable  in  the  view  taken  by 
the  psalmist  of  human  sin.  It  is  to  be  traced 
not  only  in  ita  outward  inanifbatations,  but  also  in 


proeaedad,  ao  hb 

thaalalBl 


whkhever  of  hia  aneaatoia  the 
wordF  do  not  naa  lasarily  Imply 
In  the  saperseiiptieo  of  the  psalm 
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!&•  inifBrd  workings  of  the  heut  (Pi.  zzxn.)» 
and  b  to  be  primarilv  ascriled  to  murs  innate 
eorruption  (Pas.  li.,  Iviii.).  It  ihows  itaelf  alike  in 
deeds,  in  words  (I'ss  xvii.,  cxli.)i  and  in  thoughts 
(Ps.  exxxix.)f  nor  is  even  the  believer  able  to  dis- 
cern all  itn  ^'nrioiiR  ramifications  (Pt.  ziz.)>  Con- 
necti>d  with  this  view  of  sin  in.  on  the  one  hand, 
the  picture  uf  the  utter  comiption  of  the  ungodly 
world  (I'g  xiv  ):  on  the  other,  the  eDcouragement 
to  genuine  repentance,  the  assurance  of  divine 
forgiveness  (Ps.  xxxii.)i  and  the  trust  in  God  as 
the  source  of  complete  redrmpUoD  (Ps.  cxzx.)* 

In  r^^ard  of  the  Iaw,  the  psalmbt,  while  wannly 
icknowledging  its  excellence,  feels  jet  that  it  can- 
not so  efl^tually  guide  his  own  nnsssisted  exer- 
tions as  to  preserve  him  from  error  (Ps.  xix.)-  He 
needs  an  additional  grace  fVom  above,  the  grace  of 
God*s  Holy  Spirit  (Ps.  li.).  But  God*8  Spirit  is 
also  a  free  spirit  (ib.):  led  by  this  he  will  discern 
the  Law,  with  all  its  precepts,  to  be  no  arbitrary 
rule  of  bondage,  but  ratlier  a  charter  and  instru- 
ment of  liberty  (Ps.  cxix.)- 

Tlie  Psalms  hear  repeated  testimony  to  the  duty 
of  instructing  others  in  tlie  ways  of  holineis  (Pas. 
uxii..  xxxiy.,  li.).  They  also  indirectly  enforce 
the  duty  of  love,  even  to  our  enemies  (Ps.  ni.  4, 
xxzT.  Id,  cix.  4).  On  the  other  hand  they  iropre- 
eate,  in  the  strongest  terms,  the  Judgmoits  of 
God  on  transsn^essors.  Such  imprecations  are  lev- 
lUed  at  transgremon  as  a  lx>dy,  and  are  unifbrmly 
uttered  on  the  hypothesis  of  their  willful  penisi- 
ence  in  evU,  in  which  case  the  overthrow  of  the 
simier  becomes  a  necessary  part  of  the  uprooting 
of  sin.  They  are  in  nowise  inoondstent  with  any 
efforts  to  lead  sinners  individually  to  repentanoe. 
[PsALMe  Imprecatohy,  Amer.  id,] 

This  brings  us  to  notice,  lastly,  the  fUth  of  the 
psalmists  in  a  righteous  recompense  to  all  men 
according  to  their  deeds  (Ps.  xxxvii.,  Ac.).  They 
generally  expected  that  men  would  receive  such 
recompense  in  great  measure  during  their  own 
Hfetime.  Vet  they  felt  withal  that  it  wis  not  then 
complete:  it  perpetuated  itself  to  their  children 
(Ps.  xxx^-ii.  25,  cix.  12,  Ac.);  and  thus  we  find  set 
forth  in  the  Psalms,  with  sufficient  distinetneas, 
though  in  an  unmatured  and  consequently  Imper- 
Ibct  form,  the  doctrine  of  a  retribution  after  death. 

6.  Pivpheticnl  Character  ofilt  Ptahm.  —  The 
moral  struggle  between  godliness  and  angodlinen, 
so  vividly  depicted  in  the  Psnln  s,  culminates,  In 
Holy  Scripture,  in  tlie  life  of  the  Incarnate  Son 
of  God  upon  earth.  It  only  remains  to  show  that 
the  Psalms  themselves  definitely  anticipated  this 
eulmination.  Now  there  are  in  the  Psalter  at 
least  three  psalms  of  which  the  interest  evidently 
centres  in  a  person  distinct  twm  the  speaker,  and 
which,  since  they  cannot  without  violence  to  the 
language  be  interpreted  of  any  but  the  Messiah, 
may  be  termed  directly  and  exclusively  Messianio. 
We  refer  to  Pss.  ii.,  xlv.,  ex.;  to  which  may  per- 
haps be  added  Ps.  ixxii. 

It  would  be  strange  if  these  few  psalms  stood, 
(n  their  prophetical  signiflcaace,  afaaolutely  alone 
among  the  rest:  the  more  so,  inasmuch  as  Pk.  ii. 
forms  part  of  the  preface  to  the  First  Book  of  the 
Pfealter,  and  n'ould,  as  such,  be  entirdv  out  of 
flaoe,  did  not  its  general  theme  virtually  extend 
itself  over  those  which  folbw,  in  which  the  inter- 
est generally  centres  in  the  figure  of  the  suppliant 
tr  worshipper  himself.  And  hence  the  impossi- 
oOlty  9f  viewing  the  psalms  generally,  notwlth- 
rtMidtng  the  historical  dianvy  in  which  they  are 
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oatwirdly  clothed,  as  sUnpIy  the  past  devxilioai  dk 
the  historical  David  or  the  historical  Israel.  OCbsv 
arguments  to  tlie  same  eflect  are  furnished  by  the 
idadiaed  representations  which  many  of  them  pr» 
sent;  by  the  outward  points  of  contact  between 
their  language  and  the  actual  eartlily  career  of  am 
Saviour;  by  tlie  frequeitt  references  made  to  them 
both  by  our  Saviour  Himself  and  by  the  Evangel- 
ists; and  by  the  view  taken  of  them  by  the  Jews, 
as  e\'idenoed  in  several  pasmges  of  the  Tai^gom. 
lliere  is  yet  another  circumstance  wdl  worthy  of 
noto  in  its  bearing  upon  this  sul^ect  Alike  in 
the  earlier  and  in  the  later  portions  of  the  PsaHar, 
all  those  psalms  which  are  of  a  personal  raiber 
than  of  a  national  character  are  marirad  in  the 
superaeriptions  with  the  name  of  David,  m  pro- 
ceeding either  from  David  himself  or  fh>m  one  of 
his  descendants.  It  results  fhmi  this,  that  whila 
the  Davidie  psalms  are  jMirtly  personal,  partly  na- 
tional, the  Levitic  psalms  are  uniformly  natiooaL 
Excepti(ms  to  this  rule  exist  only  in  appesnnes: 
thus  Ps.  IxxUi.,  although  cotiched  in  the  fint  per- 
son singular,  is  really  a  prayer  of  the  Jewish  fkith- 
ful  against  the  Assyrian  ini-aders:  and  in  Pss.  %&\^ 
xliii.,  it  is  the  filings  of  an  exiled  company  rsther 
than  of  a  single  individual  to  which  uttennce  hi 
given.  It  thits  follows  that  it  was  only  those  psalm* 
ists  who  were  types  of  Christ  by  external  office 
and  lineage  as  well  as  Ity  inward  piety,  that  wen 
charged  by  the  Holy  Spirit  to  set  forth  before- 
hand, in  Christ^s  own  name  and  person,  the  suflhr- 
ings  that  awaited  him  and  the  gk>ry  that  should 
follow.  The  national  hymns  of  Isnel  are  indeed 
also  prospective;  but  in  general  they  antidpato 
rather  the  struggles  snd  the  triumphs  of  the  Chris- 
tian Church  than  those  of  Christ  Himself. 

We  annex'  a  list  ui  the  chief  passages  in  the 
Psalms  which  are  in  anywise  quoted  or  embodied 
in  the  N.  T.:  P».  ii.  1,  2,  7,  8,  9,  iv.  4,  v.  9, 
vi.  3, 8,  viii.  8, 4-6,  x.  7,  xlv.  1-3,  xvi.  8-11,  zvUL 
4,  49,  xix.  4,  xxU.  1,  8,  18,  22,  xxiii.  6,  xxiv.  1, 
xxxi.  6,  xxxii.  1,  2,  xxxiv.  8,  12-16,  90,  xxzv.  9, 
xxxvi.  1,  xxxvii.  11,  xl  6-8,  xU.  9,  xliv.  28,  xlv. 
6,  7,  xlviii.  2:  ii.  4,  Iv.  22,  Ixviii.  18,  Ixix.  4,  9,  29, 
S3,  25,  hxv.  8,  Ixxviii.  2.  24,  Ixxxii.  6,  Ixxxvi.  9, 
buExix.  20  xc.  4,  xci.  11,  12.  xcii.  7,  xciv.  11,  xcv 
7-11,  cii.  26-27,  civ.  4,  cix.  8,  ex.  I,  4,  cxii.  9,  cxvL 
10,  cxvii.  1,  cxvtii.  6,  22,  23,  25.  26.  cxxv.  5,  cxL  3. 

6.  Lileratwe.  -^  'llie  list  of  .lewish  comroent*- 
tore  on  the  Psalter  includes  the  names  of  Saadiah 
(who  wrote  ii)  Arabic),  .larchi.  Alien  Ears,  and 
Kimchi.  Among  later  performances  that  of  Sfomo 
(t  1550)  is  highly  spoken  of  (rq^iiited  hi  a  Furth 
Psalter  of  1804);  and  special  mention  is  also  due 
to  the  modem  German  tiatislation  of  Mendelssohn 
(t  1786),  to  which  again  is  appended  a  oommeot 
by  Joel  Bril.  In  the  Christian  Church  devotional 
familiarity  with  the  Psalter  has  rendered  the  num- 
ber of  commentaton  on  it  immense;  am)  in  mod- 
em times  even  the  number  of  pri\'ate  t*  ansUtiona 
of  it  has  been  so  large  as  to  preclude  enumeration 
here.  Among  the  Greek  Fathers,  Tbeodoret  is  the 
best  commentator,  Chr)-sost?m  the  best  homUls^, 
on  the  Psalms :  for  the  rest,  a  catena  of  the  Greek 
comments  wss  fomied  by  tlie  Jesuit  Corderios.  la 
the  West  the  pithy  expositions  of  Hilaiy  and  tne 
sermons  of  Augustine  are  the  main  patrlstk  bslpi 
A  list  of  the  chief  mediaeval  comments,  which  an 
of  a  de^'otional  and  mystical  rather  than  of  a  crit- 
ical character,  will  lie  fbund  in  Nenle^s  Coatmenlrrri 
(vol.  i.  1860),  which  is  mainly  derived  tnm  than 
and  favorably  introduces  them  to  modem  Iu^(ttil 
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Laber  Roman  Catliolie  iaboren  on  the 
Pwbus  are  Genebruti  (1687),  AgeJlius  (1606), 
BellanniiM  (1617),  Loriniu  (1619),  and  De  Maia 
(1650):  the  vabiaUe  critical  commentary  of  the 
laet  muned  Ium  been  reptiiit«d,  nocompanied  by 
the  able  prefiioe  and  tene  aiinutatioiis  of  Buuuet. 
AnuMig  the  Kifformen,  uf  whom  Luther,  Zwin^, 
Baccr,  and  Calvin  all  applied  UiemMilves  to  the 
Psalms,  Calvin  naturally  stands,  as  a  oonunentator, 
preeminent  Of  aubaequent  works  thfiae  of  Geier 
(1668)  and  Venenia  (17J2,  «ftc.)  an  still  held  in 
aume  r^Hite;  while  Ku«enmuller'a  Scfoiii  i^ive,  of 
oourae,  the  aubatance  of  others.  The  modern  Ger- 
man liljoran  on  the  I'salnu.  oanimcncing  with  Ue 
Wette,  are  very  numerous.  Maurer  ahinea  aa  an 
•lagant  grammatical  critic:  ICwald  (Dichttf  de$ 
A.  B.  i.  and  ii.)  aa  a  translator.  Heii^ratenbeig'a 
(Commentary  liolda  a  high  pkwe.  The  two  latest 
Commentarioa  are  that  of  ilupfeld  (in  progress),  a 
worii  of  hii^h  philological  merit,  bat  written  in 
ationg  opfiosttion  to  Heiigstenborg,  and  from  an 
anaatfcsfiKtory  point  of  theolo:;ical  riew;  and  that 
of  Delitcsch  (1859-60),  the  diligent  work  of  a 
aobar-mimled  theulogian,  wboae  pievioos  Symbiiki 
nd  Pit.  iUuttr.  iatiyttyicJB  had  been  a  nduable 
contribution  to  the  external  criticism  of  the  Psalnia 
Of  Knglish  works  we  may  mention  tlie  Paraphraae 
of  Hammond :  the  devotional  Commentary  of  Biahop 
Home,  and  along  with  this  the  unpretending  but 
uaeful  Pliin  CWiwaii^i;-y  recently  published ;  Mer- 
rick's Anmttaiioru;  Bishop  Horeley's  Translation 
and  Notes  (1815,  posthumous);  Dr.  Mason  (>ood  s 
Hitttiric'd  Oufline,  and  also  hia  Translation  with 
Notes  (hotli  posthumous;  distinguished  by  taste 
and  originality  rather  than  by  sound  Judgment  or 
accurate  schoianihip):  rhillipa's  Text,  with  Com- 
mentary, for  Hebrew  students;  J.  Jebb's  Liternl 
TrnndUum  irnd  DU$ertntfo/u  (1846);  and  lastly 
Thnipp's  hUivducfym  to  the  Pulnt  (I860),  to 
which  the  reader  is  referred  for  a  fuller  discusaion 
of  the  varioua  matters  treated  of  in  this  article. 
In  the  press,  a  new  translation,  etc.,  by  Perowne, 
of  which  apeciinena  have  appeared.  A  catalogue 
3f  commentaries,  treatiaes,  and  aermona  on  the 
Paabna  ia  ((iven  in  Darling*a  CycUrp.  BUAiotp'aph' 
ien  (subjects),  p.  374-514. 

7.  Pi*fUer  of  Sohmm.  —  Under  this  title  ia 
extant,  in  a  Greek  transition,  a  collection  of  eigh- 
teen hymns,  evidently  modeled  on  the  canonical 
paalma,  breathing  Measianic  hopea,  and  fonning  a 
fiavorable  apeeimen  of  the  later  popular  Jewish  lit- 
erature. They  have  been  variously  assigned  by 
eritioa  to  the  times  of  the  persecution  of  Antkwhui 
l^iphanes  (Rwald,  Dillmaim),  or  to  those  of  the 
role  of  Herod  (Movers,  Delitzsch).  They  may  be 
found  in  the  Codtx  Piefyfepi</rnphu$  V,  T,  of 
Fabricius.  J.  F.  T. 

•  On  the  P$iUtr  of  Solomon  see  art  Macca- 
BSRS,  vol.  ii.  p.  1713  f.,  and  note  n^  p.  1714.  It 
is  best  edited  in  Hilgenfeld's  Meuiat  JwfcBontm, 
IJpe.  186:)..  A. 

•  Adfitpmnl  UUrnhtrt.  —  The  following  are  the 
latoat  eritical  works  on  the  Psalma:  De  WetCe, 
Comment'tr  lU>er  th'e  Piffnen,  1811 ;  S*'  Aufl.  vor 
(}.  Baur,  1856.  Roaenmiiller.  SeftoUn  in  Psnimtm, 
1831.  Claua,  BeUi'dgt  sur  Krii.  und  F.x€g»  der 
Prflmen,  1881.  Noyea,  A  new  Trnn$lnHon  of  the 
Bnnk  of  Pi-ttrnt,  mth  an  fntrodntiicn^  1831 .  3d  ed. 
1987.  Keil,  Subtig  ausfftto,  P§almen  nuegeUgt^ 
1884-5.  Hitsig,  ZKe  Ptdmen^hisU  hrU.  Comment 
tor,  1885-6 ;  Die  Pgfifneny  uiberuttt  «.  nmgeUgt^ 
*883^  (a  new  work).    Maurer,  Psnlmi  (eommeoi. 
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erit  vol.  Hi.),  1838.  Ewald,  Die  Psabnen  erhUb% 
1839;  3t«  Auag.  1866.  Dursch,  AVn  ntlgem,  Conh 
menL  Uber  die  Psaitaen  des  A.  T.,  1842.  Heng- 
steuberg,  Coaimentir  Ulttr  die  PaiUoun^  1842-7; 
2«s  Aufl.  1849-52;  Fjig.  tratia.,  3  vols  Edinb.  1857. 
Tboluek,  C/eber$etzuHg  undAtuitgung  dtrPealmen^ 
1843:  Eng  trans.,  Phibu  1858.  ruihinger,  Die 
Ptiilmtn  metr,  iiberttUt  und  erklBtrt^  1845.  De- 
litcach,  Sgmbola  ad  Ps'dmnt  iUuttrandoe  itagog^ 
OS,  1846.  Phillipa,  The  Pwlmt  in  Hebrew,  with 
crit.  exegeU  and  phii.  enmineni  rry,  1846.  Lao- 
gvke,  Dif  fknf  Bucket  der  Psflmen,  1847.  Al- 
exander, The  Ptaluu  tranalnted  and  esqpiained^ 
1850.  Olshausen,  Die  Penlmtn  irldaH  (Exeget 
Handb.  14ter  Th.),  1853.  Hupfeld,  Die  Peaimen 
Ubertetzt  und  auagelegt,  1855-62;  2^  Aufl.  von 
Riehm,  1867-9.  Remke  (Cath.),  Die  mestiam. 
Ps  ttmen,  EinL,  Grundttxt  u.  Uebere,,  nebel  einem 
phiL-krit,  u.  kieL  Comui.,  1857-9.  Delitoeh, 
Commeniar  Uber  den  PeiUer,  1859-60;  DU 
Ptnlmen,  neue  Awarlnitung  (Bihl.  Com.  4terTlu)p 
1867.  Thrupp,  Ememladons  on  the  Peabm 
(.lournal  of  Chua.  and  Sacr.  Phil),  1860.  Van 
Ortenberg,  Zur ,  Textktitik  der  Psalmen,  1861 
Bohl,  J^KOlf  Meedanitehe  Ptdmen,  1862.  Kamp- 
hftu^en,  Dte  Ptnltntm  (Bunaen's  Bibeiwerk),  1863. 
Perowne,  The  Bntk  of  Ptilms^  a  new  TrnnAxtion^ 
wit/i  Introdudiona  and  Nuiee  expL  and  erst., 
1864-8;  2d  ed.  (in  preaa,  1869).  Wordaworth, 
The  Book  ofPtalins,  1867.  The  Ptalme  chrono- 
Uit/icnUy  arranged;  an  amended  version^  with 
hiiL  introductUm*  and  expim,  notes,  by  Four 
Fiiende,  I/md.  1867.  Rhrt,  Abfa$»ung»zeii  und 
Abscfduu  de$  Ps-dtei-s,  18Ci>.  Moll,  Die  Pealter, 
Ite  Hiime  (Unges  BUtelwerk,  liter  Th.),  1869. 
Barnes,  N<^t  crit.  expL  and  pract.  on  the  book  of 
P*altM,  3  vols.  186 J.  Didham,  A  new  Tramala- 
tion  of  the  Ps  iUn» ;  Part  I.,  Psa.  i.-xxv.,  1869. 
Conant,  The  Psihus,  revised  versum,  with  an  Ii^ 
tivduction  and  ttccawmrd  notes  (in  preas,  1869). 

T.  J.  C. 

*  Psalms,  Imprecatory.  The  psalma  detig« 
nated  under  this  title  are  those  in  which  the  author 
is  suppoaed  to  invoke  curses  upon  his  enemies,  and 
for  the  gntificatk>n  of  a  vindictive  spirit  to  delight 
in  their  sufferings.  Entire  psalms  usually  claaaeA 
aa  impiecatory  in  thia  sense  are  zxxv.,  Iviii.,  lix., 
Izix.,  and  cix.,  all  of  which  bear  atrong  marks  o4 
the  authorship  of  David.  Parts  of  oUier  paalosft 
have  alao  been  ckaaed  aa  imprecatory:  Pa.  iii.  8( 
7,  ix.  2-4,  xviii.  37-43,  xvi.  7-11,  xxxvii.  l»*16i 
Ui.  6-7,  Iv.  9,  15,  and  2-1.  bdU.  9-11,  Ixir.  7-9, 
cxxxT.  8-12,  cxxxvii.  7-9.  Among  the  atrongasi 
paaaagea  in  which  thia  maledictory  apurit  ia  aaid^t* 
^pear  are  the  following :  — 

"  Sat  thon  a  wicked  man  over  him, 
And  let  Satan  stand  at  his  right  hand. 
When  h«  shall  be  judged,  let  him  Im  condenmad; 
And  let  his  prayer  tiecome  sin  *^  (elz.  6,  7) 


ff  Let  his  children  be  iktberlesK,  and  his  wtib  a  wldeis 
Let  his  ohlldren  be  continually  vagabonds  aod.bei 
Let  the  extortioner  oatch  all  that  he  hath, 
And  let  atrangers  spoil  his  labor  "  (oix.  9-11). 

(Of  a  later  date)  -> 

**  O  daughter  of  Babylon,  who  art  to  be  <lsetiuya<, 
ilappy  shall  he  be  that  rawafdath  thee 

Aa  thoa  haat  aerved  na. 
Ilappy  ahaU  he  be  thai  lakeCh 
and  daahetb  thy  little  onaa  agaiaK  the  at0M» 

(exxsvil.  8^  tl 
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H  h  nniknialile  tlHit  tUcM  aiid  such  expressions  in 
the  PsbIhu  hurt  beeii  a  source  of  grief  and  perplsK- 
lij  to  the  Christian,  while  they  have  furnished  oo- 
tanon  for  cavil  and  seoffing  to  the  skeptical.  Vari- 
ous theories  have  lieen  proposed  for  expluning  the 
language  bo  as  to  renjove  this  ground  of  complaint 
i^ust  the  Scriptures.  It  has  been  suggested  that 
the  so  called  imprecations  are  simply  predictions  of 
the  evil  which  is  likely  to  befall  the  wicked.  But 
the  study  of  the  Hebrew  original  does  not  warrant 
such  a  view:  the  imprecation  is  expressed  by  the 
forms  of  the  verb  (i>iiperative  as  well  as  future)  em- 
ployed in  Flebrew  for  uttering  a  wish  or  pra3-er. 
This,  moreover,  is  a  timid  way  of  dealing  with  the 
difficulty.  It  is  better  at  once  to  admit  the  appar- 
ent inconsistency  between  this  spirit  of  the  Psalms 
and  that  of  the  teachings  and  example  of  Christ, 
Mid  then  inquire  what  explanation  can  he  given  of 
it.  Within  the  limits  to  which  we  are  restricted, 
we  can  only  ghuce  at  some  of  the  leading  couaid- 
Mrations. 

(L)  In  the  first  place  it  has  been  said  that 
the  duty  of  forgiving  and  loving  our  enemies  is 
not  distinctly  taught  in  the  O.  T.,  and  that  Da- 
vid therefore  is  not  to  be  expected  to  rise  above  the 
standard  of  duty  and  character  of  the  dispensation 
to  which  he  belonged.  But  we  must  reply  to  this 
that  Darid  was  not  ignorant  of  this  requisition ;  for 
the  Jewish  Scriptures  oondemned  a  spirit  of  re- 
venge, and  enjoined  the  requiting  of  evil  with  good. 
In  Ex.  xxiii.  4, 6,  we  read  (as  oometly  translated): 
^  If  thou  seest  thine  enemy*s  ox  or  his  ass  going 
aatray,  thou  shalt  surely  bring  it  back  to  him. 
When  thou  seest  tlie  :i9S  of  him  that  hateth  thee 
lying  under  its  burden,  thou  shalt  forbear  to  leave 
him:  thou  shalt  surely  help  him  loose  it."  So  in 
Lev.  xix.  18 :  <*  Thou  shalt  not  avenge  nor  bear  any 
grudge  agidnst  tiie  children  of  thy  people ;  but  thou 
thalt  love  thy  neighbor  as  thyself;  *'  Prov.  xxiv.  17, 
18 :  **  H^oice  not  when  thme  enemy  &Ueth ;  and 
let  not  thine  heart  be  glad  when  he  stumbleth; 
lest  the  Lord  see  it,  and  it  displease  Him  "  (see 
also  ver.  29);  and  xxv.  21,  22:  *«  If  thine  enemy  be 
hungry,  give  him  bread  to  eat;  and  if  he  be  thirsty, 
give  him  water  to  drink :  for  thou  shalt  heap  ooaJa 
of  Are  upon  his  head,  and  the  Lord  shall  reward 
ihae.'*  Not  only  so,  but  David  himself  recognized 
this  obligation,  and,  as  all  admit,  was  certainly  in 
his  general  conduct  a  remarkable  example  of  pa- 
tience under  multiplied  wrongs  and  of  magnanimity 
to  his  foes  when  he  had  them  hi  his  power  (see  infra), 

(ii.)  Some  would  regard  the  psalms  here  under 
Mnsideration  as  historical  in  their  character,  and 
not  strictly  preceptive  or  didactic  That  is,  they  are 
the  records  of  facts,  and  hence  express  the  actual  feel- 
ings of  the  writers,  just  as  the  biography  of  good 
men  in  the  Bible  and  elsewhere  relates  otlier  acts 
of  such  men,  of  the  character  of  which  the  render  is 
left  to  judge  accorduig  to  bis  own  utandard  of  piety 
and  morality.  If  inspired  men  may  do  things 
which  are  wrong,  they  may  utter  words  which  are 
selfish,  or  passionate,  or  resentful,  and  yet  not  for- 
feit their  character  for  general  uprightness  or  their 
ehum  in  other  respects  to  confidence  as  religious 
^teachers.  It  is  preciMcly  this  fidelity  with  which 
the  Scriptures  record  the  acts  and  feelings  of  men 
who  usually  were  eminent  servants  of  God,  sup- 
;|inBsiug  nothing,  palliating  nothing,  that,  more 
than  any  ingenious  defense  of  apok>gists,  has 
^wii  to  the  Bible  its  hold  on  the  confidence  of  the 
•  vorid.  ThiiP  perfect,  trotfafiilness  makes  an  irresist- 
:Mb  annea!      V;ith  wonderful  wisdom  the  Bible 
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does  not  present  to  us  for  a  modd,  the  pisiy  %f  fhi 
saint  or  angel,  but  piety  in  its  human  developasnl 
struggling  with  sins,  temptatwns,  difiiculties;  not 
the  highest  form  of  religion,  but  the  highest  fonn 
which  man  can  un  Jerstwid.  llie  fiulings  of  David, 
Moses,  and  Peter  hare  benefited  the  Churefa  as 
well  as  the  unblemished  correctness  of  Joseph  and 
DanieL  The  experience  of  any  one  takes  hold  of 
us,  when  his  real  feelings,  good  sad  bad,  are  honestly 
told.  They  are  so  much  like  our  own  that  we  sym- 
pathise with  him.  They  interest  inteiissly  «ach 
snceessire  generation  of  mankind,  for  "  one  tonda 
of  nature  makes  us  all  akin.'*  The  wondw  and 
beauty  of  these  compositions  is  that  they  sio  a 
glass  through  which  we  see  nature  exactly;  thsf 
gtre  a  Shakespearian  picture  of  all  the  mofsl  wtA- 
ings  of  the  heart  'Vhe  Psalmist  does  not  sdest 
his  best  feelings  forexhibitfon  and  hold  his  bad 
ones  in  the  shade,  but  all  ideas  and  emotioDS  are 
given  just  as  they  are.  Uev.  Albert  Barnes  adnnits 
an  element  of  truth  in  this  expknataon,  and  Dr. 
lliduck  distiuctly  holds  that  a  personal  feelmg  has 
occasionally  mixed  itself  with  David's  denund* 
ations  of  the  wicked.  Hengstenbeii^  olgeota  to 
soeh  a  view  that  it  invalidates  the  chaiacfter  of  the 
Psalms  ss  a  normal  expression  of  only  sodi  aets 
and  feelings  as  God  must  approve. 

(iii.)  In  the  third  place,  it  is  undeniable  that 
some  critics  have  greatly  exaggerated  this  chaige  of 
vindicUveness  on  the  part  of  David.  In  rnlity 
very  few  of  the  Psidms  have  with  any  appearance 
of  truth  incurred  this  censure.  Of  the  one  huo- 
dred  and  fifty  psalms,  Stanley  {Lectures  on  the  Jew- 
ish Churchy  ii.  170)  alleles  out  only  four  as  marked 
iUustnitions  of  this  spirit.  With  referaice  to  these, 
or  othen  which  may  be  classed  with  thoe,  we  are 
to  make  due  allowance  for  the  rthenneinee  of  ori- 
ental ezpresfion  as  compared  with  our  own  liabits 
of  thought  and  language.  It  is  a  maxim  in  litera- 
ture that  an  author  is  to  be  judged  by  the  stand- 
ard of  his  own  ace  and  time,  not  by  Uie  standard 
of  our  own.  This  is  a  simple  principle  of  justioe 
readily  granted  to  all  authors,  and  due  certainly  to 
the  Biblical  authors  as  well  as  othen.  An  honest 
effort  to  understand  the  imprecatory  psalms  re 
quires  that  we  study  the  genius  of  Hebrew  poetry, 
Uie  spirit  of  the  age  In  which  Darid  lived,  and  the 
circumstances  of  David  at  the  moment  when  he 
uttered  the  ImprecaUons.  To  understand  an  au- 
thor, we  must  with  pains  and  study  reach  the  au- 
thor's exact  point  of  view.  We  must  disUngoish 
between  the  real  meaning  of  the  man  and  the  color 
given  to  that  meaning  by  his  education  and  habits 
of  thought.  A  very  little  study  shows  m  that  He 
brew  poetry  partakes  of  the  intenseness  ci  oriental 
temperament  The  Oriental  expresEes  in  the 
language  of  strong  passion  the  same  "wnfug 
which  to  the  European  appears  to  be  the  dictate  d 
reason  uid  common  sense.  If  the  European  says 
tliat  God  loves  men,  the  Asiatic  prophet  expresses 
the  same  idea  by  a  phrase  which  is  almost  ama- 
tory;  **  Thy  Mako'  is  thine  husband;  "  **  As  the 
bridegroom  r^oiceth  o^'e^  the  bride,  so  shall  thy 
God  rejoice  over  thee.**  Now  the  sentiments  ol 
indignation  are  expressed  with  the  same  hyperbole 
If  the  European  merely  says  that  justioe  wUl  hs 
done  to  the  wicked  che  Oriental  means  the  saasi 
thing,  but  expresses  it  by  sayhig:  — 

"  The  righteous  shall  r^oiee  when  he  asetti  tiie  v<s» 


HssbaU  w.sli  his  feet  In  the  blood  of  Iha 
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WImb  the  Ftabuist  iitten  a  denuxiemtion  whieh  to 
•i  MOM  tmnitie,  he  maj  have  intended  onlj  to  ez> 
fttm  a  plain  thought  with  ordinary  vigor.  A  gen- 
•roue  and  certainly  a  thorough  examiner  will  take 
the  geuioi  of  the  age  and  if  the  man  for  the  baek- 
gpomid  of  hie  criticism  upon  the  man*a  production ; 
he  will  eritieiae  poetry  ae  poetry,  and  Oriental  Poe- 
try as  a  department  of  the  art,  distinct  and  sepa- 
nie  in  itself;  he  will  not  comphdn  because  in  the 
poetry  of  Isaiah  there  are  found  some  expressions 
whieh  wonid  not  be  pertinent  to  a  demonstration 
of  Emdid,  nor  will  he  expect  to  find  In  Homer  the 
■me  style  of  expression  whieh  he  k>oks  for  in  Sir 
WUHmd  Hamilton. 

^.)  Another  consideration  which,  if  not  rightly 
■idsnfeood,  will  otmftise  the  reader  of  these  psahns, 
ii  that  their  author  identifies  the  enemies  of  God 
with  his  own  enemies.  The  spirit  of  David  is  well 
«pnssed  in  his  own  words:  **  Do  I  not  hate  them, 
O  Lord,  that  hate  thee?  I  hate  them  with  perfect 
hatred;  I  count  them  mine  enemies;  **  or,  in  the 
colder  language  of  Solomon :  **  Tlie  fear  of  ttie  Lord 
ii  to  hate  evil:  pride,  and  airogancy,  and  the  evil 
way,  and  the  froward  mouth  do  I  hate.**  Even 
Oatillne  had  insight  enough  to  say,  *'  An  identity 
ef  wishes  and  aTer8k>ns,  this  alone  is  true  friend- 
ship ; "  <■  and  such  was  the  friendship  between  Darid 
and  Jehovah.  So  ckise  was  the  union  between  Da- 
rid  and  his  Master  that  intuitively  Darid  assailed 
the  Lord's  enemies  as  his  own.  Ilie  truth  is  that 
Darid*s  personal  attitude  towards  his  enemies  was 
difierent  from  that  of  any  other  warrior  in  history. 
The  cause  of  God  was  placed  in  his  hands  obriously 
and  directly.  He  was  called  upon  to  uphold  the 
cause  of  Jebot'ah  aicainst  the  hoithen  without  and 
the  house  of  Saul  within  the  Jewish  kingdom.  He 
had  the  wrongs  of  Jehovah  as  well  as  his  own  to 
requite,  and  in  requiting  the  wrongs  of  Jehovah  he 
pvobably  lost  sight  of  his  own  altogether.  During 
his  youth,  spies  in  the  employ  of  &iul  were  around 
him  continually,  and  often  was  he  pursued  by  a 
band  of  Auious  and  blood-thirsty  men,  who,  by  ex> 
lerminating  him,  hoped  to  extinguish  the  cause  of 
God  altog^er.  He  was  situated  like  the  English 
ttatesman  who  in  an  attack  upon  himself  sees  the 
.•rowD  and  government  to  be  really  aimed  at. 
Henoe  the  terrible  strength  of  David's  retort.  He 
replied  not  for  himself,  but  for  those  whom  he 
represented.  His  seal  for  God  spent  itself  in  a 
tempest  of  ftiry  upon  God*s  enemies.  It  was 
when  he  felt  God*8  honor  to  be  insulted  that  he 
rose  to  a  fofUness  of  vengeance  all  hie  own,  and 
prayed: — 

«« That  thy  foot  may  be  dipped  In  the  blood  of  tUne 
anemiw, 
And  the  tongue  of  thy  dogi  in  the 
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Cnkss  we  rise  to  this  view,  we  are  left  to  suppose 
ttuit  David  left  the  vast  responiiilolity  of  defending 
Qod*s  earthly  honor,  for  the  little  work  of  redress- 
ing his  personal  wrongs.  'I1ie  de^'ation  of  his  char^ 
■cier  above  such  a  motive  is  evident  from  his  spar- 
ing the  chief  of  bin  enemies  when  he  had  him  in 
his  power,  and  from  the  generous  eloquence  of  his 
lamentation  when  that  enemy  fell.  David's  real 
feeling  towards  his  enemies  he  expresses  thus  (Ps. 
nxT.  18,  13):  — 

<^  They  rewarded  me  evil  fer  good ; 

My  soul  Is  made  dsmlate  (orphaned) ; 


"  Nam  liem  velle  atque  idem  nolle  < 
ft imMtla  est*'  (Sallost,  Ckailine,  90,  4). 


But  as  fer  me,  when  they 

My  etothing  was  saekelotli. 
I  allUcted  my  soul  with  festlng. 
And  my  prayer  returned  into  mine  own 

David  also  wrote  (Ps.  Ixix.  34):  ^ 

<(  Poor  out  thine  iDdigoatlon  upon  them, 
And  let  thy  wrathful  anger  take  hold  of  them.** 

But  in  the  one  case  he  spoke  of  his  own  enemiei^ 
and  in  the  other  case  of  the  enemiee  of  God,  as  ha 
shows  in  the  vary  next  verse:  — 

**  Vor  they  porseeute  him  whom  thou  hast  smitten, 
And  they  talk  to  the  grief  of  those  whom  thou  hast 
wounded." 

(v.)  These  considerations  prepare  the  way  for 
the  main  explanation  of  the  Imprecatory  Psalms. 
They  express  the  sense  of  outraged  justice.  In  the 
nature  of  things,  the  sense  of  wrong  and  injustice 
must  have  its  rebound.  There  are  times  when  for- 
bearance ceases  to  be  a  rirtue,  when  Heaven  en- 
courages men  to  express  the  pent-up  indignation 
of  their  hearts.  It  is  not  to  be  supposed  God 
intends  that  the  saints  shall  bear  all  the  Inquid- 
tions.  Saint  Bartholomews,  Smithfield  fires  of  the 
enemy  in  total  silence.  If  man  is  liable  to  oppre^ 
sion,  he  is  also  gifted  with  rewsUve  powers,  and  of 
those  powers  the  spirit  of  God  only  invigorates 
the  proper  use.  The  grace  which  makes  men  frve 
from  sin,  makes  them  fi^e  from  the  earthly  tyrant, 
and  the  spirit  of  (jod  is  the  real  force  which  in- 
spires men  to  resist  oppression  with  the  pen  and 
the  sword.  Darid  was  the  Milton  and  the  Oom- 
well  of  his  time.  With  dauntless  courage  and 
determination  he  fought  the  earthly  battles  of  the 
Lord,  and  tbe  English  poet  caught  the  echo  of  his 
lyre,  vrhen  he  sang,  — 

^  Avenge,  0  Lord,  thy  slaughtered  sainti,  whose  bones 
Lie  scattered  on  the  Alpine  moantalus  oold." 

The  vricked  man  is  not  merely  the  (be  of  the  one 
whom  he  injures;  he  is  the  common  enemy  of 
all  mankind.  While  the  judge  and  the  exeen- 
tioner  are  engaged  in  punishing  him,  they  may 
be  cheered  in  their  vrork  by  Uie  prayer  of  the 
Christian  and  the  song  of  the  poet.  Any  govern- 
ment would  be  justly  derided  which  showed  Itself 
unable  or  unwilling  to  punish  at  the  proper  time. 
Baaed  upon  this  irrepressible  instinct  of  human 
nature,  we  rise  to  survey  the  vast  field  of  revealed 
doctrine,  and  see  that  the  spirit  of  the  Imprecatory 
Psalms  is  no  morbid  or  inconsistent  sentiment  of 
the  Bible;  but  if  that  spirit  is  necessary  to  a  natuinl 
government,  it  is  equally  necessary  to  a  perfect 
revehUion.  From  a  k>w  moral  standpoint  these 
psalms  seem  to  be  an  irregular  part  of  the  Bible; 
they  take  their  phoe  with  poise  and  beauty  in  the 
great  scheme  when  we  rise  sufficiently  high  to  see 
the  whole  of  it  If  the  main  purpose  of  God's 
mind  is  fove  to  the  universal  good,  its  alternate 
expression  is  denunciation  of  evil.  It  is  but  a  nar- 
row spirit  which  condemns,  in  a  small  portion  of 
the  Psalms,  that  resistance  to  eril,  which  goes  forth 
ftt>m  the  throne  of  God  to  form  all  that  is  manly 
in  human  nature,  and  around  which  eveiy  other 
sentiment  of  the  Bible  is  aiQusted. 

(ri.)  Nearly  every  book  of  the  Scriptures  haa  a 
.orm  of  denouncing  sin,  which  is  peculiar  to  itself. 
Th»  Pentateoch  denounces  by  the  severity  of  Itt 
hnrs  against  the  wicked  man;  it  gives  that  riew  of 
dn  which  is  peculiar  to  the  lawgiver's  mind.  The 
historical  books  of  the  BiUe  do  not  denounce  sin 
•at  they  qtdatly  show  its  efieots.    In  toe  iodMfai^ 
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wmt  thej  ihow  that  a  bad  efaaimeter  is  naturally 
3onnected  with  the  Ion  of  all  reaoureei,  and,  gen- 
erally speaking,  with  a  miseraMe  end.  In  the  case 
0^  a  nation,  they  show  that  its  guilt  is  closely  con- 
nected with  its  ensbvement;  for  after  sin  has 
mastered  the  nations*  chsracter,  the  government 
loon  lose«  all  vigor  and  cohesion,  and  the  sword  of 
the  tyrant  rapidly  pranee  through  the  breach  which 
sin  has  made  in  the  rampart  of  public  virtue,  litis 
part  of  the  Bible  pictures  sin  as  it  is  seen  trom  the 
historic  standpoint  The  prophets  denounce  sui 
in  a  manner  more  rhetorical  uid  direct,  and  the 
imprecations  of  David  are  gentle,  compared  with 
the  anatliemas  of  Isaiah,  Esekiel,  Amos,  and  Hosea. 
If  our  Saviour  had  uttered  no  imprecations,  those 
of  David  could  certunly  be  questioned;  but  He  did 
utter  them  with  a  scope,  duration,  and  intensity  of 
meaning  which  David  never  Icnew,  for  the  greater 
the  being  the  greater  is  his  power  to  destroy.  The 
very  gentleness  of  the  Saviour's  character  prevents 
any  suspicion  that  He  could  have  been  influenced 
by  private  resentment,  and  gives  an  indescribable 
air  of  truth  and  justice  to  his  threatenings.  Kow 
why  is  it  that  in  a  few  songs  of  David  the  same 
spirit  is  so  much  condenmed  ?  We  answer  that, 
as  far  as  we  can  judge,  there  is  an  ambiguity  in 
the  object  of  David's  imprecation.  In  bis  case, 
the  enemies  of  God  and  his  own  enemies  were  the 
same  persons,  and  the  Psalmist  is  accused  of  at- 
taclcing  tl)08e  as  bis  own  enemies,  while  then  is 
overwhelming  reason  to  believe  he  attacked  them 
only  as  the  enemies  of  God.  It  is  probably  this 
circumstAnce  alone  which  has  confused  the  mind 
of  the  good,  and  exposed  the  Psalmist  to  the  charge 
of  vindictiveness. 

(vii.)  The  revealed  word  is  reflected  in  man's 
saperience,  and  we  remark  finally  that  the  events 
of  history  continually  give  the  Imprecatory  Psalms 
new  meaning,  tjiperience  is  their  best  interpreter. 
When  the  cause  of  truth  is  borne  down  for  the 
moment,  when  the  wicked  oppose,  and  the  good 
nan  is  anxious,  and  the  time-server  is  silent  and 
Jhiid,  U)en  the  soul,  heated  by  persecution,  is  pre- 
pared to  grasp  the  spirit  of  the  Imprecatory  Psalms. 
In  the  palnce  of  God's  truth  these  psalms  hang 
like  a  sword  upon  the  wall:  in  times  of  peace  we 
mak&  idle  criticisms  upon  its  WOTkmanship  and  idle 
theories  as  to  its  use;  sound  the  trumprt  of  dan- 
ger, and  we  instinctively  grasp  it — it  is  all  that 
we  have  Itetween  us  and  death.  In  the  day  of 
|irosperity  these  psalms  seem  useless,  in  the  dark- 
ness of  afHiction  they  are  luminous;  as  a  piece  of 
fireworks  has  no  prominence  in  the  day-time,  but 
it  is  the  splendor  and  illumination  of  the  night 
lliere  are  times  when  the  Christian  is  not  to  blame 
fiv  bavins;  the  spirit  of  these  psalms,  but  he  would 
deserve  the  contempt  of  mankind  if  he  failed  to 
have  it.  Keaentment  becomes  the  holiest  of  ui- 
stincts  when  it  resents  the  proper  object  The 
spirit  of  the  prophet  is  not  dead,  who  was  adfied, 
'«  Doest  thou  weU  to  be  aiii^T?  **  <uid  he  auswend« 
"I  do  well.'*  With  wonderful  wisdom  the  Bible 
provides,  not  only  for  man's  present,  but  for  his 
fiitare  emergencies,  as  the  eartJi  b  stored  with  mine 
sfter  mine  which  successive  ages  shall  open.  These 
psalms  have  a  "springing  and  germinant  fulfill- 
ment;** every  throe  and  struggle  of  humanity  com- 
ments upon  them,  and  each  generation  of  mankind 
penetrates  further  into  tlieir  meaning.  Think  not 
fiast^any  truth  is  useless;  the  rolling  wheel  of  time 
At  length  come  upon  it 
8aeb  is  a  brk'f  view  of  thcae  celebrated  eomposi- 
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tiooB.  Tmthftal  in  deUnorti&g  tha 
Asiatic  in  the  exuberance  of  their  diction, 
ing  the  unity  of  their  author's  mind  with  God,  tbmj 
fiirniih  an  expression  of  that  nuucatie  qibii  of 
renstanoe  to  e%*il,  which,  planted  by  God  In  tlieho- 
man  bosom,  is  expressed  with  ineresaing  elcanni 
as  God*s  revdatiou  is  disclosed,  and,  deriving  new 
power  from  every  crisis  of  human  oxpcrienee,  looks 
forward  with  augmented  confidence  to  a  day  of  tht 
triumph  of  truth  and  justice  o^'cr  all  enemiea. 

The  fbllowing  writers  on  this  sul^joet  may  bt 
mentioned:  Hengatenbeig,  Die  /Vriiriteii,  It.  S^9» 
805.  Tholuck,  Utbenetnmg  %.  AfuUfpmg  dar 
Psabnen^  {  4  (transl.  by  J.  I.  Momherl ).  Hn|Md, 
DU  Ptaimtn,  iv.  431  f.  The  artiele  Fmkmm  by 
Delitadi  in  Heftog^a  RtnUKneyk.  xJ.  S»0,  aai 
id.,  by  Wnnderlich  in  Zelkr's  BibL  W^rUrh,  iL 
396  t  Pcfowna,  Tht  Paaimg  of  Darid^  Intood. 
IzxU.,  and  on  Fa.  Uix.  Isaac  Taylor,  Sjni^  of  fTe. 
hrtw  Poeirf,  pp.  810-217  (N.  Y.,  1869).  &  B. 
Edwards,  Imprtonticmt  m  the  Saipimt*,  In  his 
Z{/e  oiMi  fTnfM^s,  by  £.  A.  Pai^,  ii.  384  fr.  PmC 
J.  J.  Owan,  Impreoatanf  Piolm*,  in  tha  BSiL 
Sacra,  xiiL  &51-M3.  Prof.  E.  A.  Park,  /a^preen- 
tOTf  PttUmi^  in  the  BibL  Saa-a,  xiz.  165-iia 
Rev.  Albert  Barnes,  Commentary  on  tk€  Ptahaa^ 
Intiod.  {  6  (1869).  W.  E.  P. 

PSALTERY.  The  pnJtery  was  a  ttringed 
instrument  of  music  to  accompany  the  voice,    llw 

Hebrew  v^J,  nSbel,  or  v^J,  nebei,  is  ao  ren- 
dered ui  the' A.  y.  in  all  passsges  where  it  ooemm, 
except  in  Is.  v.  12,  xir.  11,  xxii.  24  maig.;  Am 
V.  23,  vi.  5,  where  it  is  translated  viol,  following 
the  Geneva  Version,  which  has  viole  in  all  esses, 
except  2  Sam.  vi.  6;  1  K.  x.  12  ("paaltary*');  2 
Esdr.  X.  22;  Ecdus.  xL  21  ("paalterion**);  Is. 
xxii.  24  ("mosicke*');  and  Wisd.  xlz.  18  (>«  in- 
strument of  musike**).  The  ancient  viol  waa  a 
six-stringed  guitar.  **  Viols  had  six  strings,  and 
the  position  of  the  fingers  was  mailed  on  the  finger- 
board by  fJrets,  as  in  the  guitars  of  the  present 
day  *'  (Ch^pell,  Pep.  Mtu.  i.  246).  In  the  Prayer 
Book  version  of  the  Psalms,  the  Hebrew  word  is 
rendered  "  iuta.''  This  instrument  resembled  the 
guitar,  but  was  superior  in  tone,  **  being  larger, 
and  having  a  convex  back,  somewhat  like  the  ver- 
tical section  of  a  gourd,  or  more  nearly  rfswnbfing 
that  of  a  pear.  ...  It  had  virtoally  tSx  strings, 
because,  alUiough  the  number  was  eleven  or  tvdve, 
five,  at  least,  were  doubled;  the  first  or  trahk, 
being  sometimes  a  single  string.  Hie  bead  In 
which  the  pegs  to  turn  the  strings  were  insHtiil, 
receded  almost  at  a  right  angle  '*  (Chappell,  i.  102). 
These  three  instruments,  the  psaltery  or  aavtiy,  tbs 
riol,  and  the  lute,  are  frequently  sasocistad  in  tha 
old  English  poets,  and  were  clearly  instraKaota  ra> 
sembling  each  other,  though  still  dififerebl.  Thai 
in  Chaucer's  Fkwer  and  Leaf,  837,  — 


(*  And  bsfors  hem  went 
As  harpss,  pipes,  ImUM,  and 


and  again  in  Drayton*s 

(<  The  trembling  Imu  some  toaeb, 


iT.8M:  — 


Tha  word  ptalteiTf  in  its  preaent  form  appeaia  to 
hava  been  inlrodnoed  about  tbe  end  af  tha  16U 
eantory,  for  it  oeeurs  in  the  anmodified  foras  /an^ 
(trion  in  two  passages  of  tha  Gaa.  Venioo  (1580) 
Again,  in  North's  Pbtanb  {Them.  f.  IM^  ad 
1695)  we  read  that  Thanntocka,  »bab« 
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.  .  by  tuoie  that  had  stadied  hnmaoltie,  and 
rthtr  libenll  KttDoes,  be  waa  driuen  ibr  reiMDge 
mod  hia  owne  defeoee,  to  amiawer  with  isreata  and 
»t«Nita  %rorda,  faying,  that  in  deed  he  oonld  no 
akill  to  tune  a  harpe,  nor  a  violl,  nor  to  pky  of  a 
jptakerion;  but  if  they  did  put  a  citie  into  hia 
bands  that  waa  of  small  name,  weake,  and  litle, 
he  knew  waycs  enouich  how  to  make  it  noble, 
itrong,  and  great"  The  Greek  ^dKrhp^ov^  from 
whieh  our  word  is  derived,  denotes  an  instrument 
played  with  the  fingers  instead  of  a  plectrum  or 
qvttl,  the  f«rb  iLiXKuv  being  used  (Eur.  Baock. 
7M),  of  twaqging  the  bowstring  (eomp.  ^oA/io} 
r^sNF,  Eur.  /on,  173).  But  it  only  occurs  in  the 
UlX.  as  the  rendering  of  the  Heb.  nibtl  or  ne6«/ 
fai  Neb.  lit  S7,  and  Is.  t.  12,  and  in  all  the  paa- 
sagea  of  the  Psalms,  except  Ps.  Ixxi.  23  (ifroA^iif ), 
and  Ps.  faoxi.  2  {ttMpa),  while  in  Am.  v.  28,  tI. 
5,  the  general  term  6fryaMoy  is  employed.  In  all 
other  cases  pd&\a  represents  nibel  or  nebeL  These 
fwious  renderings  are  sufficient  to  sliow  that  at 
the  time  the  translation  of  the  LXX.  was  made, 
there  was  no  certain  identification  of  the  Hebrew 
instrument  with  any  known  to  the  transhttors. 
The  rendering  yd$\a  commends  itself  on  account 
of  the  similarity  of  the  Greek  word  with  the  He- 
brew. Jossphus  appears  to  have  regarded  them  as 
equivalent,  and  his  is  the  only  direct  evidence  upon 
the  point     He  tells  us  {Ant.  vii.  12,  §  3)  that  the 

ilftrence  between  the  Ktv^pa  (Heb.  *^^3S,  dnndr) 

and  the  ^d$?ia  was,  that  the  former  had  ten  strings 
and  was  played  with  the  plectrum,  the  hitter  had 
twelve  notes  and  was  played  with  the  hand.  Forty 
thousand  of  these  instruments,  he  adds  {Ant.  viii. 
3,  §  8),  were  made  by  Solomon  of  electrum  for  the 
Temple  choir.  Rashi  (on  Is.  v.  12)  says  that  the 
nebtl  had  more  strings  and  pegs  tlian  the  cinndr. 
That  nnftl'i  was  a  foreign  name  is  evident  from 
Strabo  (z.  471),  and  ttom  Athenseus  (iv.  175), 
where  its  origin  is  said  to  be  Sidonian.  Oeyoud 
this,  and  that  it  was  a  stringed  Instrument  (Ath. 
iv.  175),  played  by  the  hand  (Ovid,  Art  Am. 
iii.  327),  we  know  nothing  of  it,  but  in  these  facte 
we  have  strong  presumptive  evidence  that  ntfUn 
and  nebtl  are  the  same;  and  that  the  nibla  and 
pBilteruM  ars  identical  appears  fh>m  the  Gbssary 
of  Phlloxenus,  where  »a6/tb:3i^dl\TY)f,  and  na- 
bUtoss^iiWtf^  and  from  Suidas,  who  owkes  ptil- 
terion  and  niula,  or  nabkf^  synonymous.  Of  the 
psaltery  among  the  Greeks  there  appear  to  have 
been  two  kinds.  The  xi^jcrff ,  which  was  of  Per- 
sian (Athen.  zlv.  636)  or  Lydian  {Und.  635) 
origin,  and  the  f»ayd^tt.  The  former  had  only 
two  (Athen.  iv.  183)  or  three  {Und.)  strimrs; 
the  latter  as  many  as  twenty  (Athen.  ziv.  634), 
ibcqgh  sometimes  only  ^ve  {ibid.  637).  They 
we  soirsUmes  said  to  be  the  same,  and  were  evi- 
dently of  the  same  kind.  Both  Isidorus  {de  Origg. 
HL  21)  and  Cassiodorus  {Praf.  in  PtaL  e.  iv.) 
describe  the  psaltery  as  triangubtr  in  shape,  like 
tlie  Greek  a,  with  the  sounding-board  above  the 
strings,  which  were  struck  downwards.  The  lat- 
ter adds  that  it  was  played  with  a  plectrum,  so  that 
be  contradicts  Joeephus  if  the  psaltery  and  nebel 
in  really  the  same.  In  this  case  Josepbus  is  the 
rather  to  be  trusted.  St.  Augustine  (on  Ps.  xxxil. 
'^nxiii.])  makes  the  position  of  the  sounding  board 
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•  Abcabam  ds  PortA-Leone,  the  author  of  Skiiu 
OanMorim  (e.  6),  Idsnlifiss  tbs  ntbel  with  the  Ital- 
ia Uutr^  Hm  lute,  or  rather  with  the  partlenlar  kind 


the  point  hi  which  the  cithara  ani  psahcrj  difibr, 
in  the  former  it  is  befew,  in  the  ktter  above  the 
strings.  His  knguage  implies  that  both  were  played 
with  the  plectrum.  The  distinction  between  the 
cithara  and  psaltery  is  observed  by  Jerome  {Pi'oL 
•»  PmI.).  From  these  conflicting  accounts  it  is 
impossible  to  say  positively  with  what  instrument 
the  nebei  of  the  Hebrew  exactly  corresponded.  It 
was  probably  of  various  kinds,  as  Kimohi  says  in 
his  note  on  Is.  xxii.  24,  differing  from  each  other 
both  with  regard  to  the  position  of  the  pegs  and 
the  number  oif  the  strings.  In  illustration  of  the 
descriptions  of  Isidorus  and  Cassiodorus  reference 
may  be  made  to  the  drawings  firom  Egyptian  mu- 
sical instruments  given  by  Sir  Gard.  Wilkinsoo 
{Anc.  Eg.  iL  280,  287),  some  one  of  which  may 
oorrespond  to  the  Hebrew  neb€L<*  Mmik  {Patw' 
titte,  plate  16,  figs.  12,  13)  gives  an  engraving  of 
an  histrument  which  Niebuhr  saw.  Its  form  is 
that  of  an  inverted  delta  plaoed  upon  a  round  bm 
of  wood  covered  with  skin. 

The  nebel  'diAr  (Ps.  xzxiii.  2,  xcii.  3  [4],  oxUv.  9) 
appears  to  have  been  an  instrument  of  the  pealtery 
kind  which  had  ten  strings,  and  was  of  a  trapezium 
shape,  aooording  to  some  accounts  (Forkel,  Gttch, 
d.  Mum.  i.  133).  Aben  Ezra  (on  Ps.  cL  3)  sayt 
the  nebfi  had  ten  holes.  So  that  he  must  have 
eonsidenxi  it  to  be  a  kind  of  pipe. 

From  the  fact  that  nebel  in  Hebrew  also  signifies 
a  wine-bottle  or  skin,  it  has  been  conjectured  that 
the  term,  when  applied  to  a  musical  instrument,  de- 
notes a  kind  of  bagpipe,  the  old  English  oomamii/e, 
Fr.  offmenuue;  but  it  seems  clear,  whatever  elss 
may  be  obecuie  concerning  it,  that  the  nebd  wis  a 
stringed  mstrumeut     In  the  Mishna  ( Celim^  xvi. 

7)  mention  is  made  of  a  case  (p^n^^^*^)  ^ 
which  it  was  kept 

Its  first  appearance  in  the  history  of  the  O.  T. 
is  in  connection  with  the  ^t  string  **  of  prophets  who 
met  Saul  as  they  came  down  from  the  high  plaee 
(1  Sam.  x.  5).  Here  it  is  clearly  used  in  a  re- 
ligious service,  as  again  (2  Sam.  vi.  fi;  1  Chr.  xiiL 
8),  when  David  brought  the  ark  from  Kiijatb- 
jefirim.  In  the  Tem;^  band  organized  by  David 
were  the  players  on  psalteries  (1  Chr.  xv.  16,  20), 
who  accompanied  the  ark  from  the  house  of  Obed- 
edom  (1  Chr.  xv.  28).  They  played  when  the  ark 
was  brought  into  the  Temple  (2  Chr.  v.  12);  at  the 
thanksgiving  for  Jehoshaphat's  victory  (2  Chr.  xx. 
28);  at  the  restoration  of  the  Temple  under  Heae- 
kiah  (2  Chr.  xxix.  25),  and  the  dedication  of  the 
walls  of  Jerusalem  after  they  were  rebuilt  by  Ne- 
hemiah  (Neh.  xii.  27).  In  all  these  cases,  and  in 
the  passages  in  the  Psalms  where  allusion  is  made 
to  it,  the  psaltery  is  associated  with  religious  ser- 
vices (comp.  Am.  v.  23;  2  £sdr.  x.  22).  But  it 
had  its  part  also  in  private  festivities,  as  is  erident 
from  Is.  V.  12,  xiv.  11,  xxii.  24;  Am.  vi.  5,  wheie 
it  is  associated  with  banquets  and  luxurious  in- 
dulgence. It  appears  (Is.  xiv.  11)  to  have  had  a 
soft  phuntive  note. 

The  psalteries  of  David  were  made  of  cypresi 
(2  Sam.  vi  5),  those  of  Solomon  of  algum  or 
almug-trees  (2  Chr.  ix.  11).  Among  the  instru- 
ments of  the  band  which  pkyed  before  Nebuchad- 
ne8zar*s  golden  image  on  the  pUins  of  Dura,  wi 

again  meet  with  the  psaltery  (I'^'jri^D^,  Dm.  ill. 


called  ItMto  ekUa/ftmaf  (the  Osim. 
thirteen  strings  of  which  were  cf  gut 
wers  stmok  with  a  qoUL 
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5,  10,  16;  7nD9P!p,  pisanthin).  The  ChaUfle 
word  appean  to  be  merely  a  luodification  of  the 
Greek  x^'HipMy-  Attention  is  called  to  the  fiict 
that  toe  word   is  aiiignlar  iu  Geaenitu  {Thet.  p. 

1116),  the  terminatiou  ]^7  conmponding  to  the 
Greek  -lor.  W.  A.  W. 

[PTOLBMLarUS,  in  A.  V.]  PTOL'BMEB 
and  PTOLEME^USCnroAc/iOior:  PtoUmaus). 

I.  **'nie  ton  of  Dorymenee"  (1  Mace.  iii.  38;  2 
Maoe.  iv.  45;  comp.  Polyb.  y.  61),  a  courtier  who 
pOMenaed  great  influaice  with  Antiochua  Epiphanet. 
He  was  iDduoed  bj  a  bribe  to  support  the  cauee  of 
Menehuis  (3  Maoc.  !▼.  45-^);  and  afterwardi 
took  an  active  part  in  forcing  the  Jews  to  aposta- 
tise (2  Mace.  n.  8,  according  to  the  true  reading). 
When  Judas  had  suooessfully  resisted  the  first  as- 
saults of  the  Syrians,  Ptolemy  took  part  in  the 
great  expedition  which  Lysiss  organized  against 
biu),  which  ended  in  the  defeat  at  Emmaus  (b.  c. 
160),  but  nothing  is  said  of  his  personal  fortunes 
iu  the  campaign  (1  Mace.  iii.  38). 

2.  The  sou  of  Agesarchus  (Ath.  yi.  246  C), 
a  Megabpolitan,  sumamed  Macron  (2  Mace.  x.  12), 
who  was  governor  of  Cyprus  during  the  minority 
of  Ptol.  I'biionietor.  Iliis  office  he  discharged 
with  singular  fidelity  (Polyb.  zzvii.  12);  but  afler^ 
wards  he  deserted  the  Egyptian  service  to  join  An- 
Uochus  Epiphanes.  He  stood  high  in  the  Csror  of 
Antiochus,  and  received  lh>m  him  the  government 
of  Phcenicia  and  Qoele-Syria  (2  Maco.  viii.  8,  z. 

II,  12).  On  tlie  accession  of  Ant.  Eupator,  his 
eonciliatory  policy  toward  the  Jews  brought  him 
into  suspicion  at  eourt.  He  was  deprived  of  his 
government,  and  in  consequence  of  his  disgrace  he 
poisoned  himself  c.  b.  c.  164  (2  Maec.  z.  13). 

PtoL  Macron  is  commonly  identified  with  Ptol. 
*'  the  son  of  borymenes,"  and  it  seems  likely  ftom 
a  comparison  of  1  Mace.  iii.  38  with  2  Maee.  viil. 
8,  9,  that  they  were  conftised  in  the  popular  ac- 
count of  the  war.  But  the  testimony  of  Athennus 
distmctly  separates  the  governor  of  Cyprus  from 
•*  the  son  of  Dorymenes  **  by  his  parentage.  It  is 
alio  doubtful  whether  Ptol.  Macron  had  left  Cyprus 
18  early  as  a.  o.  170,  when  "  the  son  of  Do^rme- 
aea"  was  at  Tyre  (2  Mace.  iv.  46),  though  there 
■8  no  authority  for  the  oommon  statement  that  he 


gafe  up  the  isbnd  into  the  haodf  d 
who  did  not  gain  it  till  B.  a  168. 

3.  The  son  of  Abubus»  who  mainad  the 
ter  of  Simon  the  Bdaocabee.  He  was  »  Utto  of  gnat 
wealth,  and,  being  invested  with  the  govenunent  ai 
the  district  of  Jericho,  formed  the  deaign  of  unnp* 
ing  the  sorere^uty  of  Judca.  With  this  view  ho 
trMchorously  moidered  Simon  and  two  oC  hia  aona 
(1  Maoc  zvi.  11-16;  Joseph.  Ant.  zii.  7,  f  4;  8i, 
§  1,  with  some  variations) ;  but  Johannes  Hyraaons 
received  timely  intimation  of  his  design,  .and 
escaped.  Hyrcsnus  afterwards  besieged  him  iu  his 
stronghold  of  Dok,  but  in  consequence  of  the  oo- 
cuiTCiioe  of  the  S^batical  year,  he  was  emablad  to 
make  hia  escape  to  Zeno  Cotyias,  prince  of  Philip 
delphia  (Joeeph.  AnL  xiiL  8,  $  1). 

4.  A  oitiaiu  of  Jerusalem,  father  of  Ljriaa 
chus,  the  Greek  trsnslator  of  Esther  (Eith.  zi.; 
[Lysoiaguus  1.]  B.  F.  W. 

PTOLBMJBOJS  (in  A.  V.  PTOI/OMBB 
and  PTOLBMErXJS  — nroXe/uuof,  ••the 

like,**  'rr6Ktfioi—w6Ktuosh  the  dynastic 
of  the  Greek  kings  of  £gypt.  The  name,  whieh 
oceun  in  the  early  legends  (II.  It.  228;  Bras.  z.  6\ 
appean  first  in  the  historic  period  in  th^  time  of 
Alezander  the  Great,  and  became  afterwarda  tery 
frequent  among  the  states  which  arose  oat  of  fail 
conquests. 

For  the  dvil  history  of  the  Ptolemiea  the  stndit 
will  find  ample  references  to  the  original  authori- 
ties in  the  articles  iu  the  DUUonary  of  Biogr<^kf^ 
ii.  681,  etc.,  and  in  Pauly's  RwlnEncydcpikiie, 

The  literature  of  the  subject  in  its  rdigioos 
aspects  has  been  already  noticed.  [At«EZA2n>BU.; 
DisPBRSioN.]  A  curious  account  of  the  literaiy 
activity  of  Ptol.  Philsdelphus  is  given — by  Simon 
de  Magistris  —  in  the  Apologia  ufU.  Pat.  de  LXX, 
Va'8.^  appended  to  Darnel  tec  LXX,  (Boaua, 
1772),  but  this  is  not  always  trustworthy.  Mon 
complete  details  of  the  history  of  the  Akaouidrim 
Libraries  are  given  by  Ritschl,  Die  Aiexamdri' 
nitchvt  Bibtiothektn^  Bresku,  1838;  and  Pkitfaoy 
Da*  Alexandr.  Museum^  Berlin,  1838. 

The  following  table  givri  the  descent  of  the 
royal  line  as  fiv  as  it  is  connected  with  Bihlia» 
history.  B.  F.  W. 
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OBfSAIiOOIOAL  TABLB  OF  THl  PTOLBHIBS. 

1.  ProuDums  I.  Bona  (son  cf  I^igus),  e.  a.  a  a28>S8S. 
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lnlnoe*2.  Ptol.  n.  PmLiDUPEUS  (a.  o.  286-217) 


-i8.  iiBlnoe. 


I   risk  m.  EuiBOinB  I.  (a.  o.  247-232). 
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5*  BsMoloeaB^BiloehvilL 


6.  PvoL.  £▼.  PmLOPAToa  (a.  o.  222-206) «  7.  Azsinoe. 

I 

8.  Ptol  Y.  BpoPHAins  (a.  o.  2(N^181) »  Gleopatm  (d.  of  Antiochus  M.). 

•  Ptol.  YI.  PniLoiiafoa       10.  Ptol.  vn.  Boiaoim  II.  (Phyaeon)  *  11.  Oleopalia. 
(a.  0. 181-446)  B.  0. 171-146-117)  -  (2)  GlwypaCia  (H)- 

B  GIsopatra  (11).  t 
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PTOLRMSVS  I. 

PTOLBH^'US  I.  SOTEB.  knawn  m  t^ 
■00  ot  lAgiu,  s  UaMdauijui  of  law  niik,  im  gm- 
mlly  MppoMtl  to  hm  bMD  in  iJlej^timiU  no  of 
Pbtlip.  He  diniiignkhed  bLoiidr  gnatlj  < 
lb*  ounpoigni  of  Aiemidcri  it  irbotedaitb,  IDre- 
ntitig  ths  DKonrj  nubdiviiiuii  of  tbe  trnpire,  be 
Mcured  fur  hinodf  tbegoitnuDHitof  Kgjpt,!' 
be  pnMpeded  at  ouce  bi  Uj  Ihe  foiuidatioiii 
ktiigdoDi  (u.  c.  323).  Hit  polic;  during  tbc 
of  the  uiceoalon  wu  munlj  dimclsd  btwirdi  the 
cotuolldiliaii  of  Lii  power,  and  i:i>t  to  wide  eoo- 
quiih  He  iiuioUiued  binudf  ■gminit  tbe  ntlacki 
uf  PBiliccH(B.('.  331]  iuidDemelrliu(b.c.313„ 
nd  giliied  ■  jmsirioiu  Iboling  in  SjTiauid  Pbm- 
■kil.  Ill  u.  (..  3UT  lie  (uSend  a  nrj  ui>(n  dcint 
■t  M«  offCjpnu  rroin  Antiguniu,  Init  lUCccMtull; 
dtfndeil  Egypl  updiut  iiimioii.  After  (be  fiiiil 
WisM  o(  .lDti);onii>,  u.  c.  SOI,  be  vu  obliged  ki 
toneede  die  Jelmbiiile  pniiiii«a  of  Phceiii^  utd 
Coie-Sjriii  to  Seleuciu;  aud  liuriou  Uie  rum 
af  hli  rdgti  bii  oiil;  Iniportuit  acblevameut  • 
w>i  tbe  racovrrf  of  Cjpnu,  wbkh  be  penuinentljr 
■Uacbed  to  the  Kgjptiiw  luonanli;  (B,  c.  996). 
He  aMieated  in  favor  of  bi>  joungeat  hd  Ptsl.  11. 
Hliladelphiu,  tao  yrars  befun  hia  deatb, 
lM>k  pUee  In  B.  c  2B3. 

VtBL  Hottr  u  diacrified  rer;  brid}  to  Daniel 
(iL  OJ  aa  one  of  tbuee  wbo  ihoaU  recaiie  put  of 
tlie  eupln  of  Aleiaiider  wbaii  it  waa  "divided  to- 
ward tbe  (bur  wUida  of  bBnii."  "  T/'e  king  nf 
tkt  wulk  [f'^jpt  in  npecl  of  Judn]  ih^dl  bt 
ttetmij ;  ami  urns  uf  kit  iirinca  [^leiicua  Nicator 
•UUbaitnng};  and  he  [Seleuciia]  iA<'Ubc  Miiinj 
'(ium  Aim  {PuUm;],  amt  Arm  lAywuuun."  SeJeu 
cot,  TtiD  ia  bere  mentioned,  iled  fcara  Bikbjigii 
when  Aiitiftoiiiu  aou<;bt  bii  life,  lu  V^}fX  in  i>-  c 
31S,  and  attaclied  hiniKlf  to  riolemy.  At  but 
the  dtciiiva  liclorj  of  Ipiua  (u.  c.  3U1 ),  which  wm 
DMlnl]'  tniued  bj  tata  lervlMa,  p^it  him  tbe 
naod  oT  an  empire  which  waa  greater  titan  k\j 
•tkar  hdd  bj  Aleunder'i  auoceuon;  and  ' 
iimiamn  aat  'i  grtiU  ihiHiaion  "  (Uiub  L  c.). 


Is  a»  vf  hia  sipeditioDa  into  Sjria,  protaUj 
a.  C.  390,  Ptoletiij  treneberouilj  ooupied  Jirtnt- 
Imi  'B  the  Salihath,  a  liwt  which  armtad  tbe  ai- 
iBliaii  of  Ibe  beelhen  biatoristi  AEalbareUea  (np. 
fca^.  t.  Ap.  1.  IS!  A.-L  jii.  1).  Ha  ouried 
tPkj  manr  Jewa  and  SanaritMia  eaptin  to  Alei- 
urfrlk;  tnt.  itWBie  proWiij  of  the  gnat  Importance 
<r  Ibe  ftnod  win  at  tbe  InhaMtwitt  of  PalMtine  in 
tK  anat  of  ■  Sjrian  war,  be  gsv*  Ibem  the  hill 

■  J—ae  (ml  Da».\.  t.)  mr  itnui(a^  nkra  Hie  I  ■ 
MtM  akwaaa  et  tbe  niH  to  Ptol.  PhUaiklphiu,  t 
•kN*  eatke  am|ewa<  that  e(  Ua  Aithar."    Tbe  1 1 
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pririlagM  of  lilliwiiliip  b  the  new  d^.  In  the 
oampwgn  of  Gaia  (B.  c.  31S)  be  rMped  the  bulla 
of  bii  liberal  policj;  and  man;  Jewi  lohlntarilj 
emignled  to  Kgjpt,  titou^  tbe  colony  wu  (ram 
the  firat  diaturbed  b;  iutemil  diaaenaiooi  (Joaeph. 
a*  aioH  f  Heeat.  ap.  Joaeph.  e.  Ap.  1.  o.J. 

a  F.  W. 

PTOLBK^TS  II.  PMILADEL-- 
PHUS,  the  jDungot  aon  of  Ptol.  1.,  wag  nude 
king  two  'jtan  befure  hit  deaths  to  conflmi  tbe 
br^iir  luoceaaion.  The  conBiet  between  t'^grpt 
aud  S^rii  wu  renewed  during  hii  reign  in  conae- 
qiience  of  tbe  intrigue  of  hli  half-brother  MagM. 
■•  fill!  m  Ikt  end  ivf  yearM  ditj/  [the  Ungi  of  Sjrla 
and  Egj'pt]  jmned  Ihenuhtt  aijtAer  [in  (kimd- 
ihip].  For  Ae  king't  daughttr  of  tie  Hullt  [B«^ 
enice,  the  diughter  of  Ptol,  I'hiladdphua]  caate  [a* 
bride]  lo  Iht  king  nftke  north  [Antiochui  IL],  to 
mnkt  an  agreenient  "  (Din.  tI.  6J.  'flie  onhappj 
iaaue  of  tbia  mairiage  bu  been  noticed  already 
[Ahtiocddb  II.,  Tol.  i.  p.  US];  and  the  polilioal 
eveote  of  tbe  rdgti  of  Ptoleoiy,  who,  bowoi'er,  re- 
Eiinsd  poaacwiim  of  the  ditputed  proiinoaa  ot 
Phmicii  and  CfEle-Sjria,  ol^  no  farther  point* 
of  interett  in  cooneclioii  with  Jewith  hialorj. 
In  other  reepecti,  however,  tliu  nigB  wu  a 
itieii  epoch  for  the  dewlopmeut  of  Judaism,  ai  it 
w  for  tbe  inlellecUiil  biitorj  of  the  aonient 
irld.  The  liljeral  encoumgenieiit  which  Ptokmf 
beatowed  on  lileralun  md  ioience  (foUowinn  out 
'  '■  tbe  d(«g»  of  hi)  hliier)  gate  birth  to 
■  ichool  of  writer*  and  thinker*.  The  srilJal 
beultj  wu  called  forth  in  place  of  tbe  creatire,  and 
levning  in  some  aeiifte  inpplied  the  plaoe  of  origi- 
nal ipecuLition.  Eclecliciini  wu  the  nereeiarj 
reault  of  the  concurrence  und  conipaiiMD  of  dog- 
nua;  and  it  wu  impoaailile  that  the  Jew,  who  waa 
now  become  u  true  a  citiieii  of  tbe  world  u  tbe 
(ircek,  ibould  retDiiu  pualic  in  the  eonfiict  of 
opuiioo*.  The  ori^n  aiid  influence  of  the  tranal»- 
tion  of  the  LXX.  will  be  contiilcred  in  anotbv 
plaee.  [Ssptuaoint.]  It  ii  enough  now  to  ob- 
aerre  tbe  greatneea  of  die  eonaequenoea  involved  in 
the  uiuoii  of  Ureek  language  with  Jewiib  thought. 
From  thla  time  the  Jew  wae  bmiliaiiied  with  tbe 
great  iTpe*  of  Wenlem  litenture,  and  in  aome  de- 
grae  kimed  U,  imitMing  them.  Kiechiel  [1  rir 
'tevCulHc  Tporrtwr  •ronirAf,  Clem.  Alei.  Sir. 
L  89,  S  1S6)  wrote  a  dnma  on  (be  tuttjeet  of  tb 
"     ■ji,  of  whici  .....  .... 


Uam.  AkL  /.  c. 


.  /'rati.  Kt.  ii.  38,  OS) 
ie  don  not  appear  la 
hare  adhered  luietiy  lo  (li*  lawi  of  clanicil  oon- 
sdtioa.  Au  elder  I'hilo  ceiebnted  Jemialem  in 
long  benmeter  poem  —  Kunbiui  quota  tbe  14th 
wk  — of  which  tbe  tew  corrupt  liiwi  itiU  pie- 
TTcd  (EuMb.  P>-ap.  te.  li.  31),  il,  38)  eonrB<r 
1  MtitbetoTjr  notion.  A  nut  her  epic  poem,  "on 
the  Jawii"  wu  written  by  Tbeodntiu;  lodu  the 
eituit  paaaagei  (Kuaab.  Prop.  tJv.  ix.  32)  trckt  of 
biatorj  of  Siehem,  It  hu  lieen  coi^ectund  Uut 
he  wu  a  Suuritao.  Tbe  work  of  A»ieTOBin.iM 
tbe  interpretation  of  the  I.iw«a>a9lill  more  im- 
portant reault  of  tha  oombinalion  of  the  oM  faith  with 

'       '        '  e  groundwork  of  bbr 

allegoriea-     And  while  the  .lewi  ippropriilad  the 
,  of  Wrilem  acienee,  the  Ureeki  looked  (owuda 
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•  corJMil;.  The  hittorit*  of 
Winui  uid  Miiiii:tha  uiil  Haalteut  optucd  k 
■arid  «  wide  and  norti  u  (he  conqueaU  of  Alei- 
uider.  The  kgcndkry  tibj'li  wete  UMi;ht  to  ipeck 
In  tbe  linipistfe  of  lh«  propbeti.  'Jlie  name  of 
OrpheiUi  Mhich  win  oojmected  vith  Uie  flnt  riee 
of  Ureek  polj-theUm,  gaie  einction  to  ver»M  which 
Kt  forth  nobkr  vicwi  of  tbe  Uodliead  (lluKb. 
Pi-^i.  A'l.  liii.  VI.  ie.).  Even  Uie  most  fanioiu 
poet*  wen  uut  free  from  JDl«rpolUion  lEwaU, 
aueh.  It.  207,  ti»le).  Erv^where  the  inttUectutl 
^)pcoilmiitlon  of  Jew  ud  (jetitile  wu  grDwini; 
clour,  or  st  l«it  more  poauble.  The  Inter  tpevific 
[emu  of  teaching  to  which  tliia  (jiicretiim  of  Uut 
in  I  Wett  gui-e  riee  h»ve  been  ■Ireaii}'  noticed. 
[iL£XA.M>tUA,  vol.  i.  pp.64,  as.]  Aeivund  Unie 
Mfl  ill  ■  Dew  faibkin  K^pC  diecipUiied  n  people 
of  (iod.  It  fint  impreeaed  upon  >  ulioii  the  firm 
unit)'  of  >  buuil},  mhI  liwa  in  due  UiDe  reconntclod 
m  uistured  people  with  tb*  vorid  trom  which  it  had 
been  ealM  out.  a  F.  W. 


OetodiKbm  of  l^l«sy  II,    Obi 
tt  PtolMoy  n.  ud  Anloog,  i.       Rn.    •£!!«. 
BoHi  of  Ptolemj  I.  ukd  Bennlce,  r. 

PTOLEHLaJTIS  HI.  EUEB'QETES 
wu  tbe  eldeit  wn  of  Pf/A.  l-blhd.  end  brother  of 
Berenice,  the  wife  of  Antiocfaui  II.  The  repudia- 
tion *nd  murder  of  bli  liiter  furniahed  him  with 
in  oco^ou  fbr  invtding  S;tria  (c.  B.  c.  EM).  He 
•'  iRwrf  up,  a  briitKh  onl  of  htr  Jtoct  [iprung  from 
the  lune  puenU]  tn  hit  (fither'a]  rilnit ;  nnd  itl 
Umtetf  at  [tbe  hendof  jAi'i  armg,  nnd  camr  ngnintl 
thtforlreuaoflhetaag  oftht  wnlh  [Anliochua], 
»«f  rfeoft  nyiinW  Ihrm  nod  pirmiled "  (Den.  xi. 
J),  He  eilended  hli  conqiimte  b>  br  u  Antioch, 
uid  then  eutwHrdi  to  Unhyloii,  hut  wu  mailed  to 
J^-pt  bj  tidings  of  wditione  which  had  broken 
out  there.  Nia  aucceia  wu  hrilliintand  complete. 
•'  flc  carried  oyVirr  Into  A;ij/p(  Me  godi  [cj  the 
eooquezHl  lutionaj  vllh  Uitir  moiten  imngfg,  and 
trillitiiti>-prfeumiaHrhn/iiktrnndr/iitl"(\ian. 
iL  8).  liiia  niitun  of  aarred  trophtea,  which  in- 
ehidad  the  recover;  of  imagei  [aken  fWxii  F«)'pl  bf 
Cunbjwi  (.leronie,  "d  f<ic. ),  earned  for  the  king 
Iha  neme  Kurrgrin  —  "  Ueiiefactor  "  —  froui  the 
upentltioui  f^^vptiaiia,  and  wu  apeclall;  recorded 
n  tbe  inacriptioiia  which  he  act  up  at  .Adule  in 
memorj  of  hin  achierementa  (Coiinu  Ind.  np, 
aint.  F.  H.  382  wt.).  AfUr  hii  reliira  lo  Egjpt 
(dr.  n.  r.  T4-11  he  aufftred  a  great  part  of  tbe  con- 
quered provinoea  to  full  again  undn-  the  power  of 
SdeucuB.  Itiit  the  atteinpla  wiiich  Seleucui  made 
to  attack  Y.\fi\<l  tenninaled  diaulniulljr  lo  hlm- 
adC.  He  fint  collected  a  fleet  which  wu  aimoat 
lolalljdealroiedbyaalonni  and  then,  "ulf  hy 
naoe Judicial  Inhluatior,"  "*e  onme  ogninit  Iht 
■•ah  If  at  kifig  n/lkt  Kmth  and  [being  defeated] 
■«Mnaei  to  hit  am  land  [to  Antkeb]  "  (Dan.  li, 
i  JmUp.  xHi.  S      AfUr  lUa  Ptolem}  "duiitoi 


rroLBbLsuB  rv. 

iD«e  gtnn  from  [attacking]  lAe  in;  oflkt  mw*  '■ 
(tHn.  li.  Si,  liiice  Uie  ciiil  nr  between  SelHm 
mid  Aiitlochua  HIcrai,  which  he  fomented,  aaennd 
liim  f^ni  any  further  Sjiian  inTaaiHi.  Tbe  i«- 
Dialnder  of  the  leipi  of  l^olemj  aeema  to  han 
l.een  ipetit  ckieBy  in  dei-di^ing  the  reeoureea  ol 
the  eD^^ilt,  which  he  raJeed  lo  the  higbeal  pilch  tt 
ita  prosperity.  H  it  policy  lowaida  the  Jewi  waa 
aimilar  lo  that  of  hii  pirdeceaaon,  and  on  hii  occu' 
pation  of  Syria  he  "oflered  aacriiica,  after  Ibe 
cuitom  of  the  Iaw,  in  acknowledgment  of  hia  anc- 
ceai,  in  the  Temple  at  .lenualem,  and  addid  gifti 
worthy  of  hia  vicl«7"  [.Joaeph.  c.  J;i  ii.  I ).  Tbe 
bmoua  atorj  oftlte  maiinec  in  wl^ieb  Joaptr  Iha 
aon  of  Tobiu  olitained  frua  him  tbd  kue  of  tba 
rerenuB  of  Judca  la  a  alhkiiig  ilhiatratioD  botb  ol 
die  condition  of  tbe  oountry  and  of  Uu  inWnf*i^ 
of  indlTiduil  Jewi  (Joieph.  ilial.  ili.  i).   [Oku*,] 

a>.  w. 


Arryiag 
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PTOLBMJI'US  IV.  PHILOP'ATOR. 
After  the  death  of  PIoI.  Euergetee  tbe  line  of  tba 
Ptoleuiiei  rapidly  degenerated  (Strabo,  >ri.  13,  13, 
p,  T98).  Ftol.  rhiiopator,  hia  eldaal  aoo,  wbo  sue- 
eeeded  him,  vu  to  the  lut  di^tee  aenaual.  cflbni- 
nato,  and  deUued.  But  eiterually  hit  kingdom 
retained  ita  power  and  apleador;  and  when  circum- 
■taneea  farced  him  to  action,  Plolenij  himadf 
allowed  ability  not  unworthy  of  hie  race.  The  do- 
acription  of  the  campaign  of  Raphia  (b.  c.  BIT)  in 
the  Book  of  Daniel  givee  a  rivid  deacripdon  of  hit 
character.  "  The  eons  of  Seleucua  [Scleuena  Ce- 
rnunua  and  Autiochue  tlie  tireatj  wen  itiried  uf 
andnMtmiblid  a  multitade  ofgrtnt/artti;  and  out 
nf  liem  [AnlJochus]  come  and  rnxr/omtd  and 
piatfd  lAfousA  [even  to  Peluaium,  Polyb.  t.  88] : 
aiid  hi  rtlvi-ntd  [from  Seleucia,  to  which  he  had 
retired  during  a  failhleaa  truce,  Poljh.  *.  SflJ ;  and 
rhey  [AntiochuA  and  Ptolemy]  wtre  $lirrvi  t^ 
[itl  war]  evm  lo  hii  [Antiocliua']  fortrta.  And 
tht  long  of  the  imlh  [Itol.  Pbili^i^]  w>a  ■.ond 
irtiA  cAo^i',  and  aime  JMk  ami  fau/ht  villi  lam 
[atRiqihuii  ™rf*e.f(/oM*n  jreil  nuJtit.Jt; 
and  the  mallitade  utni  given  into  hit  hind  [to  had 
loWtle].  AndlhtavtlitttdtmittdilMelf^Tatj 
br  tbe  oonfllct],  nnd  hit  ht^rl  uni  lijitd  wp,  and 
he  COM  dcncn  In  Ihoiwadt  (cf.  Polyb.  v.  BS|;  lid 
lie  t«u  not  i-ijnruw  "  [to  nap  the  fniiti  of  bli 
lidory]  (Dan.  li.  10-13;  cf.  SMaoi.  <.  l-i).  AfW 
Ihii  deciiite  auccen  Plol.  Phllo|ator  riaited  tb* 
nei^bboiing  eiliea  of  Syria,  and  amoni;  otben  Jo- 
niHlem.     ARer  (dhrinij  aacrillcea  of  Ihanka^nng 

A  Budden  paralyala  hindered  hia  deaii^ :  but  wbik 
he  returned  to  Alexandria,  he  delamineJ  to  inUc 
on  Ihe  Aleiandrina  Jen  tbe  venReanoa  far  U*  41* 
In  thia,  bowerer,  b*  wu  tgilm  U» 


knd;  uid  cmtiuUj  ha  oonflrnuil  to  tbem  tba 
hU  [ciinagci  nhich  llity  lud  ayojol  hifora.  [3 
lLv00ABKei(.J  lite  nicklsiHiea  td*  hii  ndgii  wu 
birtlier  mukal  bj  the  ftnt  ttiBumcUau  of  the 
uUn  EgjptUm  icMiitt  Uinr  Gmk  rulen  (I'olfb. 
*.  lOT).  Tliie  wu  put  domi,  mkI  Itolem]',  duriug 
the  renuiodir  oT  hi)  lih,  gin  hlmwtf  up  lo  un- 
bridWa  aamn.  He  dM  b.  c.  30b.  ud  m  luo- 
ondod  bj  hia  onlj  child,  Ptol.  V.  EpiphiMa,  who 
wu  M  tha  time  aiiljr  (bur  or  fire  jein  old  (Jsnow, 
drf  Dun.  iL  10-13).  U.  F.  W. 


PTOLEILSCS  VL 
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[Ptolwnj,  hie  (Uughter  OopaM]  a 
fMHKs  naidai  "  [u  hi*  bttrollxd  wUe]  (Dao.  d 
But  in  Um  aid  fai>  policf  onl;  pwtiaii;  no- 
I.  AfUr  the  nuniige  oT  PlolgiuT  uid  Clco- 
pktn  wu  «miuinnM(«d  (B.  c.  103;,  LInpUrm  did 
■' nM  itand  (M  hU  lidi,"  but  rapportBd  bsi  huibaud 
in  maintilnlng  the  mlliuoe  with  Kotne.  Tba  dia- 
puled  ptDiineei,  bawara',  ranuiuad  in  the  ponaBioa 
of  Antiaclinii  and  Ploiamy  vu  poiioiied  at  the 
tima  wbm  be  wai  preparing  aa  aipeditioo  to  m- 
oont  thm  fnm  Saletuna,  the  niiwnth j  loasias 
* •■ 18L  B-F-V. 


i( 


Tatoataehm  of  Ptoloo;  IV.  (Icfptlu  taint).  ObT 
Bm  or  Uat.  r.,  bouid  Xth  WM.      ReT.  OTOA 

SHAioy 


PTOLEM.S  US  V.  EPIPH'ANBS.  The 
iiign  of  flol.  KpiphuKa  wu  ■  critical  epooh  in 
th*  bifl<rj  of  the  Jewt.  The  rinir;  between  the 
Syrian  and  KgjpUui  partiu,  which  had  Ibr  ioma 
time  dirided  the  peopko.  oiuue  U>  an  open  ruptots  in 
the  itrngglea  which  niarked  hia  miiioritj.  'Vh^  Sjr- 
Ian  fiietisn  opectj  declared  Iw  Aatiuohiu  tha  Greet, 
■ben  be  adiaacsd  on  hli  lacinHl  aipedilion  agaltiat 
Kgypt:  and  the  Jewi,  who  miiaiiiad  Ikiihrid  lo  tba 
old  alliance,  ded  U.  t^jpt  in  great  numbers,  where 
Oajia,  tba  rightful  nuooaiaor  to  the  hlgh-pricalkood, 
not  long  aflerwirdi  eetabliihed  the  temple  at  I^a- 
>n(opolia.°  [Onias.]  In  the  attDng  language 
pr  Daniel,  "  TU  roMen  ^  lit  pt^  txiiUad 
thtrntrUit  lo  nUbluh  Ike  nnm  "  (Dan.  il.  14)  -— 
lo  eooflnn  bj  the  lane  of  tb^  altampt  the  truth 
of  the  prophrtic  word,  and  at  the  duoe  tioia  lo 
forward  uncontdoiulj  the  Batibliabmcnt  of  the 
heamilj  Icingdom  which  thej  aoughl  to  anticipate. 
Hie  accedion  of  Ptolemj  and  the  oonfiiaion  of  a 
diapoled  rv^nc;  funiiihed  a  farorahle  opportunity 
for  fbnign  innaion.  "  Many  tioiid  tip  ai/aintl  ihe 
bn;  nf  llie  KufA,"  under  Antiochui  the  Urcat 
and  PhiUp  [II.  of  Macedonia,  who  funned  a  league 
fcr  the  ditmenibermcnt  of  his  kingdom.  "  &  lAi 
jIm^  i^  lie  norA  [Antiochua]  enmt,  and  caU  i^ 
a  maiail,  nnif  bjok  (A«  nuiM  ftactJ  ixlg  [Sidon, 
to  which  Scopu,  the  iteiieral  of  Plolenij,  had  fled : 
Jarome,  mi  («.],  •md  Hit  iimu  of  du  loirfl  iHd 
tut  uMtlaml"  [at  Pancu,  B.  a  198,  where  Anli- 
aehua  gained  a  decisive  victory]  (l)aa.  il.  H.  IS). 
TTie  interference  of  the  Komina,  to  whom  the  le 
|eij|fl  bad  turned  (or  help,  checked  Antiocbut  in  hit 
nner  j  but  in  order  lo  retain  the  prorine«  of  Crele- 
lyria,  Pliii-nida,  and  Judna,  which  he  had  recon- 
inered,  rcaD.i  under  hu  power,  while  he  seemed  Ui 
lomply  with  the  denuuidi  of  Ibe  Romana,  who 
«]aind  Ihnn  lo  lie  aumndeied  to  Ptolemy,  "  ht 


>  Anmt  (od  Dm.  H.  U)  piKee  tb*  aifht  or  Oalaa 
Id  ^pl  and  tlH  Ktund 


PTOLEMJB'US   VI.   PHILOHBTOB. 

On  the  death  of  Ptol.  Epiphanea,  his  wifk  Cleopoira 
held  the  regency  far  her  young  son,  Ptol.  Phil> 
meter,  and  proerved  peace  with  Syria  till  she 
died,  B.  c.  ITS,  The  |;oTemment  then  lelt  into 
unworthy  bands,  and  an  attempt  wu  made  to  »- 
coier  Sytia  (corap.  3  Mace  )v.  !1|.  AnUocbua 
Epiphuu*  (eeniB  to  hare  madu  the  claim  a  piMait 
Ibr  invading  ^ypt.  The  generala  of  Ptolemy  leera 
defosted  near  I'cltislum,  probably  at  the  eloae  of 
B.  a.  ITl  (Oiiiton,  F.  H  iii.  31Si  1  Uaoo.  1.  IS  «.)i 
and  in  the  nut  year  Antiochua,  baring  aacured  the 
peiaon  of  the  youni;  kini;,  rrduosd  almott  the  whole 
of  %ypt  (coop.  3  Mace.  r.  I).  Ueaowhilo  PtoL 
EumreM  II.,  the  younger  brother  of  Ptol.  Philft- 

melor,  aasumed  the  eupre  

and  Antiochua,  under  the 
crown  for  Pbilonielor,  heel 


wet«  appannt:  the  brotben  wne  reconcilad,  aiid 
Antiochui  wu  obliged  to  acquieeca  for  Cha  tinw  in 
tba  arraoganmt  which  they  made.  But  whili 
doing  so,  ba  prepared  for  another  inraaioa  of  Egypt, 
aiid  waa  already  appcoaching  Alexandria,  when  ba 
wu  met  by  tba  Roman  ambaBy  led  by  C.  PopilliDa 
Lnnas,  who,  in  Ihe  name  of  the  Roman  senate, 
iniisted  on  his  Immediale  tetraat  (b.  □.  168),  a 
command  which  the  Ule  lictory  at  Pydns  made  it 
Imposaible  to  disobeji.^ 

These  aunpaigni,  which  are  intimately  oonneelad 


e  briefly  described  In  Dan.  i 


king  of  lit  laM  iciih  a  grtal 
oflht  toulk  [PtoL  FUikmMlor] 
I  bfilitt  witK  't  Ttrjf  griat  ana 
mighty  army;  buX  ke  ikall  mil  Mnnd .  for  Ikty 
[the  nilnLilen,  aa  It  appears.  In  whom  ha  truilcd] 


annpi  am 
ikaBUtt 


'  ^pt  Id  m,  170,  Its  {OrliBB  n 


nly  Ihiw  eamptlpia  of  Ai 


PTOLEUArnS  TI. 


dbw>  main.  And  bulh  Ihtie  kitgt'  htnrli  thriB  be 
M  ik  miMckirf,  rmd  thrf  iknUiptak  Utt  at  om 
(oMc  [AnUochiu  ifaill  profnt  fUidj  to  mdntaln 
'  ""  'loin«tor  ■(•'■'•t  hii  brntlH,  mod 
M  In  trii  good  Ikitfa] ;  but  it  vMI 
'Mi^Mrwe  of  AlnuiMs  ibiU  pi*- 
laidwH*  dT  Ki;j|jtJ  ■.farlhtt»d  MoS 
v'apfimlnL    ThtniknUlH[ktMti(iim\ 


PTOLSBLSUb  TI. 
>  hm  In  tb«  battlE.  md  dfel  >1IU«  * 

{Bit  dK]«  (1  llKO.  iL  18),  B.  c,  IW. 

Ptdnncta  rhUnnWr  i>  tbc  IhI  Ung  tf  ^jpl 
iriio  !•  Dotlcad  In  Htred  bMorj,  aud  bii  nsgn  ■■■ 


■nin(,-  .-rui  A, 


linIL  da  t^qJei). 
'.  Ai  tilt  limt  nppoit 
t  fDumi'A  dii  uMA  ; 
it-iU  wil  bt  "t  Iht  fumrr  »  nliB  Ihi  Inttei 
[Hit  cuwr  ihiU  bt  ehMlcfd  >t  onus]  /w  lAr  Mf 
^  CJIiM'ni  [oomp.  Mum.  uiT.  at  ^  Hie  Kamim  fleet j 
^nJJ  emu  n^nfnit  km :  Ultre/m  it  thoB  bt  dil- 
majftd  and  return  and  AoM  buSgntitiim  opuauf 


Ptoko^TI. 

tMndnctim  of  Flolam;  VI.  (]^)itUn 
HMd  arklii«,  T.,  bound  irliti  tliet.     Str.  IITOAE- 
MAIOY    *IAOMHTOPOI.     Btg 
biueti,  OD  Chnntwbolt. 

After  the  ^Momfiture  af  Antkichut,  Pbiknnetor 


unbl- 

tloua  dniftni  of  bii  bntber,  wbo  made  two  tttenipta 
to  >dd  Cjpnu  (a  tbe  kingdom  of  CfTaie,  which  wi* 
■Uotlal  to  bim.  H»ing  cActuuHj  pot  down  tboe 
mtlempta.  be  turned  hia  UAtnlim  tgiin  tc  3jrte. 
During  (be  brief  rrif^  of  AnUoebiu  Eupsbir  be 
nemi  to  hare  supported  Philip  agftiiiit  the  regent 
l.j'iiu  [comp.  2'Muc,  ii.  S9J,  Attn-  the  muider 
of  KupetAT  bj  Demetriai  I.,  Pbllointtar  eeponied 
the  auH  of  Aleuuider  Belu,  the  rivil  ohumut  to 
the  tbrone.  becsDM  Demetriut  hid  nuule  ui  attempt 
3B  Cj-pnii;  end  when  Aleiuider  hid  deAated  ■  ' 
■kin  hii  rivil.  be  Mcepted  the  oFertuiee  which 
node,  and  gsfe  him  hia  dughtei  (.kopMn 
BUTfige  (n.  c.  leo  :  1  Hsoe.  i.  61-M].  But, 
Bceordhig  to  1  Usee.  il.  1.  10,  Ac-,  the  lUlnnc 
WAa  not  nnde  In  good  fidth,  but  only  h  a  mem 
Kmnla  aecuring  poeienloii  of  Sjria.  According 
h)  otbeii,  Aleiiuider  biniMlf  mide  &  treneheroua 
it(«npt  on  the  life  of  Itnlenij  (comp.  1  Maoe.  i 
IDl,  which  cuued  hini  to  truafer  hia  aupport 
DemetHul  II.,  to  whom  alio  he  gare  hii  daughter, 
■hem  be  bad  taken  from  Aknander.  The  wjole 
of  Sjrla  waa  quirklj  aulidtied,  and  he  wai  crowned 
«t  Anlioeh  king  of  K«jpt  and  Alia  1 1  Haoc. 
AJhiander  made  wi  effijrt  (o  recover  hii  crown,  but 
waa  defected  bj  the  fbrcci  of  Plokm)'  and  Deme- 
jita,  and  abortlj  ifterwarda  put  to  death  in  Arabia. 
But  Ptolem}  did  not  lonjt  a^j  hi* 


hlatorj  of  the  temple  Itaelf  la  extiCBclj  obaeun, 
but  eren  In  ita  origin  it  waa  a  monEinKt  of  rivil 
alTife.  Oniaa.  the  Kni  of  OniM  111.,'  wba  war 
iloch,  B.  c.  ITl,  wbta  be  aaw  that 
from  the  aucceulon  to  the  hi^ 
prieatbood  by  mercenaiT  intripiea,  fled  to  Egn*. 
either  ibortlj  after  bia  father'!  death  or  apra  tbc 
tnnaieroice  of  the  office  to  Alcimu,  B,  c.  V!t 
i.  9.  iT).  It  la  pioUble  that  hia 
b*  placed  at  the  laKr  d^  tv  be 
a  child  (rari,  Joaeph.  AM.  til.  E,  1 1)  at  tba 
I  of  hia  falher'a  dsth,  and  be  i«  tl»ewfa«r< 
itioned  aa  one  of  Iboae  wbo  acliTdf  oppoetd  tbc 
3ji4an  party  In  .lenualem  (Joseph.  B.  J.  I  1).  In 
F^tjpt  be  entered  the  aenice  of  the  king,  and  roae, 
with  another  Jew,  Doaitbena,  to  the  nprcBie  Dom- 
mand.  In  thla  office  be  lendered  importut  acrrieea 
during  the  war  which  Ptol.  Hijwcod  waged  agamal 
hii  btotber;  and  he  pleadtd  theae  Is  induce  tha 
king  to  grant  him  a  ruined  (ample  of  Diana  (7^9 
'  '  ~  ~  '  -•■>!)  at  lAnlop^  aa  the  aite  of 
I  he  propoard  to  build  "  after  the 


Hia  aUeged  olgect  waa  to  anile  tfaa 
one  hodj,  who  «ae  ai  the  time  "  dirided 
ible  hetioo*,  enai  aa  Ibt  E^jptlana  wbb. 
from  thdr  diflwcnoca  in  reliKioiu  eerricea  "  (Joaeph. 
AnL  nil.  3,  {  1).  In  dtfttne  of  the  loeality  which 
he  cfaoae,  hr  quoted  tha  worda  of  Iwiah  (la.  lii.  18, 
19),  wbo  apoke  of  "an  altar  to  the  Ijird  in  Ite 
midat  of  the  land  of  li^rpt,"  aijd  aecording  to  one 
Intapntation  mentioned  "  the  dlj  of  the  San  " 
(O^'nn  1'5)  bv  name.  The  libe  waa  grantod 
and  the  teniple  built:  but  tlie  original  pluj  wu 
not  eiactlir  carried  out.  The  fi'ma  roae  "  like  ■ 
town  to  the  height  of  tiitj  euUta  "  (Joaeph,  S.  J. 
rii.  10,  5  3,  Tipy^  ■wapawk4,a,et  ...,!,  *(*- 
narra  r^x<"  ii'torunir-a)-  Tlie  altar  and  tha 
oSeringa  wen  almilar  to  ttaoaa  at  Jtrunlem;  but 
In  place  of  the  aeren-bnnchcd  candlctlick,  wai  "  a 
single  lamp  of  gold  auapended  bj  a  golden  duin." 
The  MTtice  waa  performed  bj  priesta  and  [.^rtlca 
of  pure  deaomt:  and  the  temple  poeHssed  oonaid- 
aablo  rerennea,  which  wire  devoted  to  thai  anp- 
port  and  to  the  adequate  cdebntion  of  the  dlrlna 
ritual  (Joaeph.  B.  J.  Tii.  10,  {  S:  AnL  dii.  3,  §  3). 
The  ol!)e«  of  PloL  Phibiretor  in  furtbaring  the 
dedmt  of  Onln.  waa  donbtlen  the  tame  at  that 
which  led  to  the  erection  of  the  "  golden  cilvee  " 
in  IdhI.     The  Jewltb  reaidenia  in  Egypt  were 


in  the  handa  ti  the  S.Triana,  It  beeone  of  the  ot- 
moat  Impoituiee  to  weaken  their  connection  with 
their  molber  dlj.  In  thla  reaped,  the  poaititm  at 
the  temple  on  the  eaalem  harder  of  Ibe  kingdom 
waa  peenliarij  Important  (.'oat,  Gnck.  d,  Jwdem- 
L  IIT).     On  the  o^r  hand,  it  ia  lanUilt 


iuit  OniM  MW  no  hope  in  the  HeUeniied  Judaism 
ot  m  Syrian  proviaoe;  and  the  triumph  of  the  Ma<^ 
waa  itili  nnaehiered  when  tlie  temple  at 
waa  fMuided.  The  date  of  this  event 
eannot  indeed  be  enetly  determined.  Josephua 
my  (B.  J.  viL  10  §  4)  thai  the  temple  had  tx 
iated  •«34d  yean'*  at  the  time  of  iU  destnicUon, 
eir.  A.  D.  71;  but  the  text  is  manifcatly  oomipt. 
FiUsebius  (np.  Uieron.  viii.  p.  (!»07|  ed.  Migne)  no- 
lijes  the  flight  of  Onias  and  the  buildiug  of  the 
temple  under  the  same  year  (b.  c.  162),  possibly 
^  am  the  natural  connection  of  the  events  without 
;jnrd  to  the  exact  date  of  the  Utter.  Some  time 
at  least  must  be  allowed  for  the  military  service  of 
Onias,  and  the  building  of  the  temple  may  perhaps 
be  placed  after  the  conclusion  of  the  hut  war  with 
PtoL  Phyicon  (c  b.  c.  1M),  when  Jonathan  "  be- 
gan to  judge  the  people  at  Machmas  "  (1  Mace.  ix. 
73).  In  Palcatiue  the  erection  of  this  second  tem- 
ple was  not  condemned  so  strongly  as  might  have 
been  expected.  A  question  ind^  was  raised  in 
later  Umea  whether  the  service  was  not  idoUtrous 
(Jenif.  Joma  43  dy  ap.  Jost,  Uetch.  d,  Judenih,  i. 
119),  but  the  Mishna,  embodying  without  doubt 
the  old  decisions,  determines  the  point  more  favor- 
ably. *<  Priests  who  liad  served  tt  Leontopolis  were 
forbidden  to  serve  at  Jerusalem ;  but  were  not  ex- 
eluded  from  attending  the  public  services.'*  **  A 
vow  might  be  discharged  rightly  at  Leontopolis  as 
well  as  at  Jerusalem,  but  it  was  not  enough  to  dis- 
charge it  at  the  former  place  only  *'  {Memtch.  109, 
r*,  np,  Jost,  at  n6m^).  The  circumstances  under 
which  the  new  temple  was  erected  were  evidently 
accepted  as  in  some  degree  an  excuse  for  the  irrcg- 
nlar  worship.  The  oonnection  with  Jerusalem, 
though  weakened  hi  popular  estimation,  was  not 
broken;  and  the  spiritual  significance  of  the  one 
Temple  renuuned  unchanged  for  the  devout  believer 
CPhilo,  <U  Monarch,  ii.  §  1,  Ac.).  [Albxahdria, 
vol.  i.  p.  63.] 

The  Jewish  eok>ny  in  E^ypt,  of  which  Leon- 
topolis was  the  immediate  religious  centre,  was 
formed  of  various  elements  and  at  diflerent  times. 
The  settlements  which  were  made  under  the  Greek 
sovereigns,  though  the  must  important,  were  by  no 
means  the  first  In  the  later  times  of  the  kin^om 
of  Judah  many  "trusted  in  Egypt,"  and  took  refuge 
there  (Jer  xliii.  6,  7);  and  when  Jeremiah  was 
taken  to  Tahpanhes,  he  spoke  to  '•  all  the  Jews 
which  dwell  in  the  land  of  Egypt,  which  dwell  at 
Migdol  and  Tahpanhes,  and  at  Noph,  and  in  the 
Gountr}' of  Pathros**  (Jer.  xliv.  1).  This  colony, 
for  lied  Bgainst  the  command  of  God,  was  devoted 
ti>  mmplete  destruction  (Jer.  xUv.  27),  but  when 
th^  oonnection  was  once  formed,  it  is  probable  that 
Um  Persians,  acting  on  the  same  policy  as  the 
^folecies,  encouraged  the  settlement  of  Jews  in 
Egypt  to  keep  in  check  the  native  popnlation. 
After  the  Return  the  spirit  of  commerce  must  have 
eontributed  to  increase  the  number  of  emignnts; 
byt  the  history  of  the  Egyptian  Jews  is  invoh-ed 
In  the  same  deep  obscurity  as  that  of  the  Jews  of 
Palestine  till  the  invasion  of  Alexander.  There 
vbiinot,  however,  be  any  reasonable  doubt  as  to  the 
'^wer  and  influence  of  the  colony ;  and  the  mere 
kci  at  its  existence  is  an  important  consideration 
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in  estioMting  tfa,'  possibility  of  Jewish  i«leei 
icg  thmr  way  to  the  west.  Judaism  had  seeund 
in  old  times  wSl  the  treasures  of  Egypt,  and  ttm 
the  first  installment  of  the  debt  wm  repaiiL  A 
preparatioo  was  already  made  fiir  a  great  woik 
when  the  founding  of  Alexandria  opened  a  new  em 
In  the  history  of  the  Jews.  Alexander,  according 
to  the  policy  of  all  great  conquerora,  incorporated 
the  conquered  in  his  armies.  Samaritans  (Joseph. 
AiU.  xi.  8,  §  6)  Mid  Jews  (Joseph.  Ani,  xi.  8,  §  6; 
Hecat  qp.  Joseph,  e.  Ap.  i.  32)  are  mentioned 
among  his  troops;  and  the  tnditio  is  probably 
true  which  reckons  them  among  the  first  settleie 
at  Alexandria  (Joseph.  B.  J.  ii.  18,  §  7;  c.  Ap. 
ii.  4).  Ptolemy  Soter  increased  the  colony  cf  the 
Jews  in  Egypt  both  by  force  and  by  policy;  and 
their  numbers  in  the  next  reign  may  be  estimated 
by  the  statement  (Joeeph.  AnL  xii.  2,  §  1)  that 
Ptol.  Philadelphus  gave  freedom  to  120,000.  The 
position  occupied  by  Joeeph  (Joseph.  AnL  xii.  4) 
at  the  court  of  Ptol.  Euergetes  L,  implies  that  the 
Jews  were  not  only  numerous,  but  influential.  As 
we  go  onwards,  the  legendary  accounts  of  the  per- 
secution of  Ptol.  Philopator  bear  witness  at  least 
to  the  great  number  of  Jewish  residents  in  Egypt 
(3  Mace.  iv.  15, 17),  and  to  their  dispersion  through- 
out the  Delta.  In  the  next  reign  many  of  the  in- 
liabitants  of  Palestine  who  remained  faithful  to  the 
Egyptisn  alliance  fled  to  ^ypt  to  escape  from  the 
Syrian  rule  (comp.  Jerome  (vJ  Dan.  xi.  14,  who  ia, 
however,  confused  in  bis  account).  The  consid- 
eration which  their  leaders  must  have  thus  gained, 
accounts  for  the  rank  which  a  Jew,  Aristobulus,  is 
said  to  have  held  under  Ptol.  Philometor,  as  *^  tutor 
of  the  king"  (8i8c(<rKaAof,  2  Maoc.  i.  10).  The 
kter  history  of  the  Alexandrine  Jews  has  been 
noticed  before  (voL  i.  p.  63).  They  retained  their 
privil^es  under  the  Romans,  though  they  were 
exposed  to  the  illegal  oppression  of  individual  gov- 
ernors, and  quietiy  acquiesced  in  the  foreign  do- 
minion (Joseph.  B.  J.  vii.  10,  §  1 ).  An  attempt 
which  was  made  by  some  of  the  fugitives  from 
Palestine  to  create  a  rising  in  Alexandria  after  the 
destruction  of  Jerusalem,  entirely  fiuled ;  but  the 
attempt  ga%*e  the  Romans  an  excuse  for  plundering« 
and  afterwards  (b.  o.  71)  for  closing  entirely  tfs 
temple  at  Leontopolis  (Joseph.  B.  J.  vii.  10). 

B.  F.  W. 

PTOLBMA18  {llro\9fudt  :  PuAemaUy. 
This  article  is  merely  supplementary  to  that  on 
AccHO.  The  name  is  in  fiuit  an  interpobition  in 
the  history  of  the  place.  The  dty  which  was 
called  Aocho  in  the  earliest  Jewish  annab,  and 
which  is  again  the  Akka  or  8L  Jean  (tAert  of 
crusading  and  modem  times,  was  named  Ptolemaia 
in  the  Macedonian  and  Roman  periods.  In  tiie 
former  of  these  periods  it  was  the  most  important 
town  upon  the  coast,  and  it  is  prominontiy  men- 
tioned in  the  first  book  of  Maecahees,  v.  16,  65,  s. 
1,  68,  60,  xii.  48.  In  the  hitter  its  emhienee  was 
for  outdone  by  Merod^s  new  city  of  CiBSARBA.' 
Still  in  the  N.  T.  Ptolemaia  is  a  marked  point  in 
St  Paul's  travels  both  by  land  and  sea.  He  mnef 
have  passed  through  it  on  all  his  journeys  abng 
the  great  ooast^oad  whieh  connected  Oassita  and 
Antioch^  (Acts  xi.  80,  xiu  25,  xv.  3,  30,  xriiL  S3); 


a  It  is  worthy  of  notfos  that  Herod,  on  his 
fcom  Italy  to  Syria,  boded  at  Ptolrawia  (Josvph. 
Hv.  U,  f  1). 

*  *  On  Che  Journey  from    ^ndoch   to 
lets  XT   8  ff.)  Paul  instead    t'  (bHowiox  the  coast- 


road  to  OnsBiea,  anpsais  lo  have  tomed  Inlsod  frose 
Ptoleoiais,  across  the  Plain  of  Mhaelon,  shiee  hi 
passed  on  that  oesasAon  ttuoogh  PhflsoMa  ant 
ria  to  JerwaleoL 
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md  the  dtetanoes  are  giveo  both  In  the  Antonim 
and  Jernalem  itinenuriet  (Wesieliag,  /bAi.  pp.  108, 
184).  But  it  is  BpeeifiaUly  mentioned  in  Aokt  ui. 
7,  as  containing  a  Christian  oommunity,  visited  for 
one  day  by  3t.  Paul.  On  this  occasion  be  came  to 
Ptotemais  by  sea.  He  was  tlien  on  his  return 
voysfre  from  the  third  missionary  Journey.  The 
last  harbor  at  which  he  had  touched  was  Tyre 
(ver.  3).  FVom  Ptedemais  he  proceeded,  apparently 
by  land,  to  Ccsarsa  (ver.  8)  and  thence  tc  Jeru- 
salem (Tcr.  17).  J.  8.  H. 

•  PTOL'BMEB,  PTOLBME-US,  PTOL'- 
OBIEB,  PTOLOMB^S,  A.  V.  in  Esther 
(Apoc.)  and  1  and  3  Maccabees.     [Ptolem.vus.] 

PXT'A  (mS  [=n^]:  «om(:  PAiw),prop- 
•rlj  PuTvah.  I^huvah  the  son  of  Issachar  (Num. 
an.  23). 

PXT'AH  (nfc*©  [utterance,  Flirst;  mouth, 
Ges.]:  ^ovd:  Phua).  1.  The  fitther  of  Tola,  a 
man  of  the  tribe  of  Issachar,  and  jud&;e  of  bnel 
after  Abiroelcch  (Jndg.  x.  1).  In  the  Vulgate, 
instead  of  ''  the  son  of  I>odo,'*  he  is  called  "  the 
uncle  of  Abimelech ;  '*  and  in  the  LXX.  Tola  is 
said  to  be  •<  the  son  of  Phua,  the  son  (vMf )  of  his 
fiither's  brother;"  both  versions  endeavoring  to 
lender  '« Dodo  "  as  an  appellative,  while  the  latter 
mtrodnces  a  remarkable  genealogical  difficulty. 

2.  [Vut.  «ove.]  The  son  of  Issachar  (1  Chr. 
ii.  1),  elsewhere  odled  PnuvAH  and  Pua. 

3.  (nys^Q  [jgracffitineu^  beauty,  Ges.,  Flint]). 
INie  of  the  two  midwives  to  whom  Pharaoh  gave 
iistructions  to  kill  the  Hebrew  male  children  at 
their  birth  (Ex.  i.  15).  In  the  A.  V.  they  are 
called  "  Hebrew  midwives,**  a  rendering  which  is 
not  required  by  the  original,  and  which  is  doubtful, 
both  from  the  improbability  that  the  king  would 
have  intrusted  the  execution  of  such  a  task  to  the 
women  of  the  nation  he  was  endeavoring  to 
destroy,  as  well  as  from  the  answer  of  the  women 
themeelves  in  ver.  19,  "  for  the  Hebrew  women  are 
not  like  the  Egyptian  women;'*  from  which  we 
may  infer  that  they  were  accustomed  to  attend 
upon  the  latter,  and  were  themselves,  in  all  prob- 
ability, Egyptians.  If  we  translate  Ex.  i.  18  in 
this  way,  «'  And  the  king  of  Egypt  said  to  the 
women  who  acted  as  midwi^-es  to  the  Hebrew 
women/*  this  difficulty  is  removed.  The  two, 
Shiphrah  and  Puah,  are  supposed  to  have  been 
the  chief  and  representatives  of  their  profession; 
as  Aben  Ezra  says,  *^They  were  chiefr  over  all  the 
midwives:  for  no  doubt  there  were  more  than  fire 
hundred  midirivet,  but  these  two  were  chiefe  over 
liiem  to  give  tribute  to  the  king  of  the  hire.** 
Aooording  to  Jewish  tradition,  Shiphrah  was  Joch- 
ebed,  and  Puah,  Miriam;  ^ because,*'  says  Rashi, 
*<  she  cried  and  talked  and  murmured  to  the  chikl, 
after  the  manner  of  the  women  that  lull  a  weeping 
feofant."  The  origin  of  all  this  is  a  play  upon  the 
oaaie  Puah,  which  is  derived  from  a  root  signify- 
't^;  *'  to  cry  out,*'  as  in  Is.  xlii.  14  and  used  in 
ii^binical  writera  of  the  bleating  of  sheep. 

W.  A.  W. 
*  There  are  some  reasons  for  the  other  opin- 
bn  with  regard  to  Puah's  nationality.  It  not 
Being  said  that  Pharaoh  appointed  the  midwives, 
the  more  obvious  supposition  is  that  those  who 
«etod  in  thin  capacity  among  the  Hebrews  were 
women  of  their  own  race,  and  so  much  the  more, 
•s  Ihs  Hebrews  at  this  time  lived  apart  from 
ihe  Egyptians  in  their  own  separate  province  (see 
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Ex.  ix.  96).  The  foar  of  God  eeerlbed  to  Ihi 
midwives  as  the  motive  for  their  faumaBHy  (Bi.  i 
19)  leads  us  to  think  of  them  as  Hefarewe  aod  ooi 
Eg^ians;  and,  farther,  aoeoiding  to  Ifae  beil 
view,  the  names  of  the  women  (Pnah,  fil^iliiafa) 
are  Shemitie  and  not  Egyptian.  The  wndsring 
of  the  A.  y.  is  tiie  more  obvioos  one  (the  eon- 
stnietion  like  that  in  ver.  19),  and  ia  genenUy 
adopted*  H* 

PUBLICAN  (rcAfliynf :  pubUeama).  The 
word  thus  translated  belongs  only,  in  the  N.  T.,  to 
the  three  Synoptic  Gospels,  llie  class  deaignsted 
by  the  Greek  word  were  em|doyed  as  ocdiecfon  of 
the  Roman  revenue.  The  Latin  word  from  whidi 
the  English  of  the  A.  V.  has  been  taken  was  ap- 
plied to  a  higher  order  oi  men.  It  will  be  neeea- 
sary  to  glance  at  the  financial  administration  of  the 
Roman  provinces  in  order  to  undentvad  tlie  rela- 
tion of  the  two  classes  to  each  other,  and  the 
grounds  of  the  hatred  and  scorn  which  appear  in 
tiie  N.  T.  to  have  fidlen  on  the  Ibnner. 

The  Roman  senate  had  found  it  oontvnient,  at  a 
period  as  eariy  as,  if  not  earlier  than,  the  aeeond 
Punic  war,  to  form  the  veetigafia  (direet  taxes) 
and  the  portoria  (customs,  including  the  octroi  on 
goods  carried  into  or  out  of  cities)  to  eapHafists 
who  undertook  to  pay  a  given  sum  into  the  treae> 
ury  (m  publicum),  and  so  received  the  name  ef 
pubUctmi  (Liv.  xxxii.  7).  Contnu^ts  of  this  kind 
fell  naturally  into  the  hands  of  the  eqmles,  as  the 
richest  class  of  Romans.  Not  unfreqaently  they 
went  beyond  the  means  of  any  individual  capitalist, 
and  a  Joint-stock  company  (Bocietas)  was  formed, 
vrith  one  of  the  partnen,  or  an  agent  appototed  by 
them,  acting  as  managing  director  (mngtiler  ;  Ge. 
ad  Div.  xitt.  9).  Under  this  officer,  who  reskled 
commonly  at  Rome,  transacting  the  badness  of  ths 
company,  paying  profits  to  the  partnen  and  tiie 
like,  were  the  tm^maffidri,  living  in  the  provinces. 
Under  them,  in  like  manner,  were  the  potOtortt, 
the  actual  custom-house  oSBoen  (douanien),  who 
examined  each  bale  of  goods  exported  or  importod, 
assessed  its  value  more  or  less  arbitrarily,  wrote  out 
the  ticket,  and  enforced  payment.  The  latter  wcii 
commonly  natives  of  the  province  in  which  they 
were  statbned,  as  being  brought  daily  Into  contact 
with  all  chsses  of  &e  population.  The  wwd 
rc^£Mu,  which  etymologically  might  haw  been 
used  of  the  pubUeam  property  so  called  (r^i), 
&y4ofuuh  wu  need  popularly,  and  in  the  N.  T. 
exclusively,  of  the  poriitoret. 

The  pubUeani  were  thus  an  Important  aeetieB 
of  the  equestrian  order.  An  orator  wishing,  for 
political  purposes,  to  court  that  order,  might  de- 
scribe them  as  **  flos  equitum  Romanomm,  ana- 
mentum  dvitatia,  firmaraentum  ReipubKee  **  (Cle. 
pro  Plane,  p.  9).  The  system  was,  however,  ce- 
sentlally  a  vicious  one,  the  most  detestable,  pcriiaps^ 
oi  all  modes  of  managing  a  revenue  (eomp.  Adam 
Smith,  Wenlth  of  Ntitime,  v.  2),  and  it  bote  its 
natund  fruits.  The  pubUcani  were  banded  to- 
gether to  support  each  other's  intereat,  and  at 
onee  resented  and  defied  all  interferenee  (Liv.  xxv. 
8).  They  demanded  severe  laws,  and  pnt  every 
such  law  into  execution.  Their  aeents,  the  porli^ 
toret,  were  encouraged  in  the  most  vexattoos  or 
fraudulent  exactions,  and  a  remedy  waa  all  bu 
impossible.  The  popnhur  feeling  ran  Strang  even 
against  the  equestrian  capitalists.  Hie  MwBBJkh 
nians  complained,  as  soon  as  they  were  hraoglit 
under  Roman  government,  that,  *<  nbi  pnUieanns 
est,  iM  ant  jns  publicum  vanum,  ant  libertaa 
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'  (lir.  ihr.  18).  Cloero,  in  writing  to  hii 
lirallHr  {ad  QdnL  i.  1,  11),  speaki  of  the  diiBoolty 
of  keeping  the  pMicam  within  bounds,  and  yet 
not  oflknding  them,  m  the  hardest  taslK  of  the 
gowroor  of  a  province.  Tacitus  coonted  it  as  one 
bri^t  feature  of  tiie  ideal  life  of  a  people  unlike 
his  own,  that  there  t*nee  publicanus  atterit" 
(Germ,  p.  S9).  For  a  moment  the  capricious 
hbeialism  of  Nero  kd  him  to  entertain  the  thought 
of  sweeping  away  the  whole  system  of  portoria, 
b«t  tlie  conswratism  of  the  senate,  serrile  as  it 
was  in  all  tilings  else,  roee  in  arms  against  it,  and 
the  seheme  was  dropped  (Tac  Ann,  xiii.  50):  and 
the  «*  immodcetia  publicanorum  **  (ibid.)  remained 
unchecked. 

If  this  was  the  case  with  the  directors  of  the 
company,  we  may  imagine  how  it  stood  with  the 
underlings.  They  overaharged  wlienever  they  had 
an  opportunity  (lAike  ill.  13).  They  brought  falte 
chai^ges  of  smuggling  in  the  hope  of  eztocting 
hush-money  (Luke  xIjl  8).  They  detained  and 
•pened  letters  on  mere  suspicion  (Terent  Phorm,  i. 
2,  99;  Phtut  Trlaumm.  iii.  3,  64).  The  ir^'urim 
portitorumy  rather  than  the  portoria  tbemsdves, 
were  in  most  cues  the  subject  of  oomphunt  (Cic. 
ad  QmnL  L  1,  11).  It  was  the  basest  of  all  live- 
Uboods  (Cic.  c(s  Offic  i.  42).  They  were  the 
wolves  and  bears  of  human  society  (Stobaus,  8erm. 
ii.  34).  **nc(rrff  tcAAmii,  vvIktcs  Ipwayct" 
liad  become  a  proverb,  even  under  an  earlier 
r^me,  and  it  was  truer  than  ever  now  (Xeno. 
(Jomie.  ap,  DicsNunoh.  MeinelM,  Froff.  Com,  iv. 
&96).« 

All  this  was  enough  to  bring  the  class  into  ill- 
%for  everywherBb  £i  Judna  and  Galilee  there 
were  special  oireumstances  of  aggravation.  The 
employment  brooght  out  all  the  besetting  vices  of 
the  Jewish  character.  The  strong  feeling  of  many 
Jews  as  to  the  absolute  unlawfulness  of  paying 
tribute  at  all  made  matters  worse.  The  Scribes 
who  discussed  the  question  (BCatt.  xxii.  15)  for  the 
moat  part  answered  it  in  the  n^^i^ve.  The  fol- 
bwers  of  Jddas  of  Gaulbb  had  made  this  the 
special  grievance  against  which  they  rose.  In 
iddition  to  their  other  faults,  accordingly,  the 
Publicans  of  the  N.  T.  were  regarded  as  tnutors 
ind  apostates,  defiled  by  their  fi«quent  intercourse 
with  the  heathen,  willing  tools  of  the  oppressor. 
They  were  classed  with  sinnen  (Matt  iz.  11,  xi. 
10),  with  harUHs  (Mlatt.  zzi.  31,  32),  with  the 
heatLen  (Matt.  zviU.  17).  In  Galilee  they  con- 
sisted probably  of  the  least  reputable  memben  of 
the  flahennan  and  peasant  olus.  Left  to  them- 
selves, men  of  decent  lives  holding  aloof  fiom 
them,  their  only  fHends  or  companions  were  found 
4mong  those  who  like  themselves  were  outcasts 
from  the  worid*s  law.  Scribes  and  people  alike 
liated  Ihem  as  priests  and  peasants  in  Ireland  hare 
hated  a  Roman  Oktholio  who  took  serrice  in  col- 
lecting tithes  or  evieting  tenants. 

The  Cioepels  present  us  with  some  instanore  of 
this  feeling.  To  eat  and  drink  *»with  publicans  '* 
jsemi  to  the  Pharisaic  mind  inoompatible  with  the 
ehaneter  of  a  recognised  Rabbi  (Matt.  iz.  11). 


•  Amnring  InstaiMM  of  the  oontinuanoe  of  this 
feeling  may  be  seen  In  the  eztraols  from  OhrysosioeB 
•od  other  wriiHB,  qnotod  by  Solesr,  s.  e.  w^iiwtt. 
In  part  thsas  are  pavhaps  ibsloiloal  ampMttostiens 
tt  what  ttisj  fennd  in  the  Gospels,  bat  It  eaa 
•ardUj  be  doabtwl  that  they  teetiiy  ala:  to  the  oerer- 
Ma  dielike  of  the  taz-payer  to  the  taz-oolleetor. 
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They  spoke  in  their  scorn  of  our  Lord  a  the 
friend  of  publicans  (Matt  zi.  19).  Rabbinic  wrii- 
ings  furnish  some  curious  illnstntions  of  the  same 
fading.  The  Chahiee  Taigum  and  R.  Solomon 
find  in  **  the  archen  who  sit  by  the  waters  *'  ii 
Judg.  v.  11,  a  description  of  the  rtKAvat  sitting 
on  the  banks  of  rivers  or  seas  in  ambush  for  the 
wayfkrer.  The  casuistry  of  the  'lUmud  enumcp- 
atss  three  dasaes  of  men  with  whom  promises  need 
not  be  kept,  and  the  three  are  murderers,  thieves, 
and  publicans  {Nedar,  iii.  4).  No  money  known 
to  come  from  them  was  received  into  the  alms-boz 
of  the  synagogue  or  the  Corban  of  the  Tempfe 
{Baba  kama,  z.  1).  To  write  a  publican's  ticket, 
or  even  to  carry  the  ink  for  it  on  the  Sabbath-day 
was  a  diitinct  breach  of  the  commandment  (ShalA, 
viii.  2).  Tliey  were  not  fit  to  sit  in  Judgment,  of 
even  to  give  testimony  {Sanhedr,  f.  25, 2).  Some- 
times there  is  an  ezceptional  notice  in  their  fevor. 
It  was  recorded  as  a  special  ezceUence  in  the  fether 
of  a  Rabbi  that,  having  been  a  publican  for  thir> 
teen  years,  he  had  lessened  instead  of  increasing 
the  preisure  of  tazation  {iUd,).f>  (The  references 
are  taken,  for  the  most  part,  firum  Lightfoot) 

The  class  thus  practically  ezcommunicated  fnr- 
nished  some  of  the  earliest  disciples  both  of  the 
Baptist  and  of  our  Ijord.  Like  the  outlying,  s(^ 
called  ^  dangerous  classes  '*  of  other  times,  they 
were  at  least  tree  from  hypocrisy.  Whatever  mo- 
rality they  had,  was  real  aiid  not  conventional  We 
may  think  of  the  Baptist's  preaching  as  having 
been  to  them  what  Wesley's  was  to  the  coUiera  of 
Kingswood  or  the  Oonish  minen.  The  pubUcaa 
who  cried  in  the  bitterness  of  his  spirit,  **  God  be 
mereiful  co  me  a  sinner"  (Luke  zviii.  13),  may  be 
taken  as  the  representatire  of  those  who  lud  come 
under  this  influence  (Matt  zzi.  32).  The  (Sali- 
laean  fishermen  had  probably  Isamt,  even  before 
their  Master  taught  them,  to  overcome  their  re- 
pugnance to  the  publicans  who  with  them  had 
been  sbaren  in  the  same  baptism.  The  publicans 
(Matthew  perhape  among  them)  had  probably 
gone  back  to  their  work  Inming  to  ezact  no  more 
than  what  was  appointed  th«n  (Luke  iii.  13). 
However  startling  the  choice  of  Matthew  the  pub- 
lican to  be  of  t-he  number  of  the  Twdre  may  hare 
seemed  to  the  Pharisee,  we  hare  no  trace  of  any 
perplezity  or  ofihnse  on  the  part  of  the  disciples. 

The  podtfon  of  Zacchasvb  as  an  hfx"'*^^'^^* 
(Luke  ziz.  2)  hnplies  a  gradation  m  9ain»  kind 
among  the  persons  thus  employed.  Possibly  the 
balsam  trade,  of  which  Jericho  wae  the  centre,  may 
hare  brought  larger  profits,  possibly  he  wae  one  of 
the  mibmagiitri  in  immediate  cMnmunicatiou  with 
the  Bureau  at  Rome.  That  it  waspoidble  for  ereo 
a  Jewiah  publican  to  attain  considerable  wealth,  wt 
find  Atom  the  history  of  John  ther«;giiyns  (Joeeph. 
B.  J.  u.  14,  §  4),  who  sou  with  the  leading  Jew* 
and  ofien  a  bribe  of  dght  talsots  to  the  Procurator, 
Geniue  Fforus.  The  fact  that  Jericho  was  at  this 
time  a  dty  of  the  priests  •— 12,000  are  said  to  hare 
lived  there  —  gives,  it  need  hardly  be  sakl,  a  special 
sigiiificanoe  to  oar  Lord's  prsfennee  of  the  honsa 
of  ZaoehsMis.  E.  U.  P. 


Thdr  rehement  denuDdationi  stand  almost  oo  a  feel- 
ing with  Johnson's  deflnltloo  of  an  exciseman  [et 
rattier  of  cstete]. 
6  We  hare  a  singular  parelM  tn  tliln  In  tlii  italBSs 

•netsd  by  the  dUis  of  Am  to  flat/nns,  the  fethsr  el 
(goetKHp.  U 
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PUBXIUS  (nUxw.  FtASus).  The  chief 
■an  —  probsblj  the  gorernor  —  of  Melita,  who  ro- 
•rived  and  lodged  Si.  Paul  and  hia  oomiMuiionB  on 
the  ocoaaion  ^  their  being  sbipwrecked  off  that 
ialand  (Acta  nviii.  7).  It  mou  appeared  that  he 
waa  entertaining  an  angel  unawarea,  for  St  Paul 
gave  proof  of  hia  dinne  oommiauon  by  iniraca- 
bual y  healing  the  fiithcr  of  Pubiim  of  a  ferer,  and 
afterwarda  working  other  ciina  ou  the  li^  who 
weie  brought  unto  him.  Publiua  poewiacd  property 
in  Melita:  the  distinctive  title  given  to  him  ia  ^*  the 
lint  of  the  iaUmd :  **  and  two  inioriptiona,  one  in 
Ureek,  the  other  in  Latin,  have  been  fvund  at 
Citt4  Veoehia.  in  which  tiiat  apparently  oflScial 
title  ooeun  (Attord).  PubUna  may  pcriiapa  hare 
ben  the  delegate  of  the  Roman  pnstor  of  Sieily  to 
vlioee  jnriadietion  MeliU  or  Malta  belonged.  The 
Roman  martyiologiea  aatcrt  that  he  waa  the  firrt 
hiahop  of  the  ialvid,  and  thai  ha  was  afterwarda 
appointed  to  moeeed  Dionyaias  aa  biahop  of  Ath- 
OH.  St  Jerome  recorda  a  traditioii  thai  he  waa 
enmned  with  martyrdom  {I>e  Vhis  lUutL  xia.; 
Beron.  i.  654).  £.  H^a. 

*  The  beet  infiirmation  whieh  we  can  obtain 
reepecting  the  atuation  of  Blaita  at  the  time  of 
Paulas  Tiait,  raodcn  it  douhtAil,  to  eay  the  kaai, 
whether  the  interprelerB  are  in  the  right  at  it  ra- 
garda  the  itation  of  Publiua.  In  a  Greek  iniieri|>- 
tion  of  an  earlier  date  we  find  mention  made  of 
two  perM»a  hoUiog  the  office  of  arekom  or  uagis- 
tmte  in  the  ielaud.  A  later  inscription  of  the 
times  of  the  Emperors  may  be  tnnabited  aa  ftiUows: 
"Lueius  Pudens,  son  c^  Claudiiia,  of  the  tribe 
Quirina,  a  Roman  eques,  fint  [wpArt,  ••  in  Acta] 
and  patron  of  the  Meiitwine,  after  bring  magistrate 
and  having  held  the  post  of  flamen  to  Augustus, 
eneted  this.*'  Hoe  it  appears  thai  the  person 
.named  waa  still  chief  man  of  the  island,  although 
hia  magiatracy  had  expired.  From  thia  inscription 
and  others  in  Latin  iUind  at  Goezo,  it  is  psobable 
thai  the  inhabitanta  of  both  islanda  had  reorivisd 
the  privilege  of  Roman  ritiaenship,  and  vers  en- 
roiled  in  the  tribe  Qmrina,  The  magiaUaey  waa, 
no  doubt  that  of  the  DmtmvirSj  the  usual  muni- 
cipal chief  olBcers.  The  other  titles  oonespond 
with  titles  to  be  met  with  on  marbles  rriating  to 
towns  in  Italy.  Thus  the  title  of  cAte/'oorrespMids 
to  that  of  ptiMOepi  in  the  colony  of  Pisa,  and  ia 
probably  no  more  a  name  of  offloe  than  the  title  of 
vairoH,  For  no  such  officer  is  known  to  have  ex> 
iaied  in  the  coloniea  or  in  the  wmmcipia,  and  the 
prwiei^  eoUmim  of  Pisa  is  mentioned  at  a  time 
when  it  ia  aaid  thai  owing  to  a  contention  between 
esndidatea  there  were  no  mi^^iatratca.    T.  L).  W. 

rUa>BKB  {Uo^si  Pudtm),  a  Chriotlan 
Mend  of  Timothy  at  Rome.  St  Paul,  writing 
about  A.  D.  66,  says,  **  Eubulns  greeteth  thee,  and 
Plidens,  and  Linus,  and  Cbmdhi"  <S  Tim.  iv.  31). 
He  is  commemorated  in  the  Byaanthie  Chursh  on 
April  14;  in  the  Roman  ChuKh  on  May  10. 
He  ia  Included  in  the  list  of  the  seventy  disripks 
given  by  Peendo-Hippol}'tua.  Papebroofa,  the  Bol- 
landiat  editor  {Aeia  S^nctorum^  Mali,  torn.  iv.  p. 
J96),  while  printing  the  legendary  hiatoriea,  diatin- 
gniahea  between  two  saints  of  thia  name,  both 

one  the  host  of  fit  Peter  and 


•  This  Timothy  Is  asid  to  have  prssohed  IheGeapri 


t  <*[ll]apl«io  at  Wnturwm  tMnpimn  (pr]o  ostafta 
tsMiM  dlvlDe^  aaBtorilato  V»mH  OiandU  [OolgUaboi 
^«ia  Isiall  aa^ustl  ia  Brit.,  loaUa]i[i«m  iOffaran  at 
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iMend  of  Si.  Plaul,mai^nd  nndar Hvo;  thti 
the  grandaon  of  the  Ibrmer,  Uriag  abeat  A.  iK  lii^ 
the  father  of  Kovatua,  Tiasothy,*  Ptaaadh,  wad 
Pndentiana,  whoae  houee,  in  ihavnllBy  between  tlia 
Viminal  hill  and  the  EaquUiDe,  eervcd  in  hblfe. 
time  for  the  aasembly  of  Roman  Ghriaiiana,  and 
afterwarda  gave  plaoa  to  a  ehanh,  now  the  CInrsli 
of  a  Pudsnaiana,  a  short  dialaiiee  aiihabaeker 
the  Bariliea  of  Sta.  Marm  Maggiara.  Eariier 
writera  (aa  Baroniua,  Amm.  44,  (  61;  Anm.  M,  §  18* 
Aim.  168)  are  disposed  to  bettsRFB  ia  Ifae  i  ■latsiiM 
of  one  Podens  only. 

About  the  end  of  the  16tb  eeotnry  it  waa  ob< 
served  (F.  de  Monceaox,  EeeL  ChriJUmm  vettri§ 
Britamuem  tnewudnsla^  Tonmay,  1614;  Estinii  or 
bis  editor;  Abp.  Pkriter,  De  AntiqmL  BrUmm, 
EecL  1606;  M.  AUbid,  Amalu  Eec  BriL  166S; 
Gamden,  3niamia,l6M)  thai  Maitial  the  Span- 
iah  poet,  who  went  to  Rome  a.  d.  66,  or  eariier,  m 
hia  98d  year,  and  dwelt  there  fDrnearly  forty  yeaa, 
mentioBa  two  contempomriea,  Pndena  and  OairiUa, 
aa  huaband  and  wife  {Epig.  iv.  13);  thai  he  Ben- 
tiona  Pudens  or  Aulua  Pudena  in  L  38,  iv.  89,  v.  46, 
vi.  68,  vU.  11,  97 ;  Claudhbor  Chuidia  RuiSna  in  viii. 
60,  xi.  63;  and,  it  might  be  added,  Uuua,  in  t.  76, 
ii.  6^  iv.  66,  zi.  86,  xii.  49.  Thai  Timothy  and 
Martial  should  have  each  three  frienda  bearing  the 
same  namee  at  the  eame  time  and  piaof,  ia  at  leaai 
a  very  aingular  coincidence.  The  poei*a  Pndena 
was  his  intimate  acquaintance,  an  admiring  criiie 
of  his  epigrams,  an  immoial  man  If  jn4ged  by  iha 
Christian  rule.  He  waa  an  Umbiknand  a  aoiilcr: 
first  he  appears  as  a  centurion  aspiring  to  beeome 
a  primipilua;  afterwarda  he  ia  on  mitttary  dniy  in 
the  remote  north ;  and  the  poei  hopea  thai  on  hia 
return  thence  he  may  be  raised  to  equestrian  rank. 
Hm  wife  Oandia  ia  deacribed  aa  of  Britiah  birth, 
of  remarkable  beauty  and  wit,  and  the  mother  of  a 
flouriahing  bmily. 

A  Latm  ineeription  »  fraud  in  1783  at  Cbiehes- 
ter  connects  a  [Pud]ena  with  Britain  and  with  the 
Clandian  name.  It  coBunemoratas  the  ereeiion  ef 
a  temple  by  a  guild  of  caipenters,  with  the  sanetinB 
of  King  Tiberius  Oaudfaa  Cogidubnua,  the  alia 
being  the  gift  of  [Pud]ens  the  son  of  PudentimiB. 
Gqgidubnua  was  a  native  king  appointed  and  8ap> 
ported  by  Rome  (Tac.  Agi'Moy  14).  He  roiened 
with  delqpated  power  probebly  ftom  a.  D.  68  ia 
A.  D.  76.  If  he  had  a  daughter  ehe  would  mharii 
the  name  Chiudia  and  mighty  perhaps  aa  a  hoatage^ 
be  educated  at  Rome. 


Another  link  aeema  to  connect  Che  BosBaalidBg 
Britone  of  that  Ume  with  Oandia  Rnfina  and  with 
Christianity  (see  Mungrave,  quoted  by  Fabriohw 
Imx  EvtmgeUi,  p.  708).  The  wife  of  Auh»  Plan- 
tiua,  who  commanded  fai  Britain  flmn  a.  n.  49  to 
A.  D.  68,  waa  Pomponia  Gnechia,  and  the  Bwfi 
were  a  branch  of  her  houae.  She  waa  aeenaad  at 
Rone,  A.  D.  67,  on  a  capital  ehaige  of  ^^  fcraign 
euperrtition ;  *'  was  acqnifeted,  and  Sved  for  naarlj 
forty  years  in  astate  of  auatere  and  myateriooa  mel- 
ancholy (Tac.  Aim.  xiii.  88).  We  know  fron  tLa 
Kpiatle  to  the  Romana  (xri.  13)  thai  the  Rni  wmn 
wen  represented  emong  the  Roman  ChristiMB  in 
A.  D.  68. 

Modem  rsassrohsa  amrtig  iha  Oohmfaaria  •aA 


qniln ao [a sseria aant]  da  auo 
[Pud)»te   PvdntinI 
wokea  off, 
hava  been  iassrted  on  mi^ttlmn. 
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%■■•  jppwpriitBd  to  OHDiben  of  the  Imp«iAl 
fciwfhnid  hav»  brought  to  light  an  iinoription  in 
which  the  oama  of  Pudent  oocun  m  that  of  a  •er- 
rant of  Tiberius  or  Cbuidios  {Jumrnalff  (Xanical 
ond  Soared  PkUology,  iv.  76). 

On  the  whole,  although  the  identity  of  St  Paul's 
Podens  with  any  legendary  or  heathen  namesake  is 
not  absolutely  proved,  yet  it  is  difficult  to  believe 
that  these  fiusts  add  nothing  to  our  knowledge  of 
the  frirod  of  Paul  and  Timothy.  Future  dis- 
soveriei  may  go  beyond  them,  and  decide  the  ques- 
tion. They  are  treated  at  great  length  hi  a 
pamphlet  entitled  Clnudia  and  Pudent,  by  Arch- 
deacon Willianis,  Llandovery,  1848,  p.  68  ;  and 
men  briefly  by  Dean  Alford,  Greek  Tutameni,  ill. 
104;^.  1856;  and  by  Conybeare  and  Howson, 
Lift  of  SL  PtnU,  it  5M,  ed.  1868.  They  are^n- 
geiiiously  woven  into  a  pleasing  romance  by  a 
writer  in  the  QuirUtiy  Review,  voL  zovii.  pp.  100- 
106.  8ee  also  Ussher,  Aoo^  BriL  Aniiqtuifdet, 
(8,  and  8tilluigfleet*s  AnitfuiiUt,  [Claudia, 
AflMT.  ed.J  W.  T.  B. 

PU'HITBS,  THE   f^rpSJJ   [patr.] ;  Muf^ 

t$lfi;  [Vat  Mfi^ct0fifi;]  Alex.  H^i9cty:  Aphuthii), 
According  to  1  Chr.  iL  63,  the  "  Puhites "  or 
'  l*uthites*'  belonged  to  the  families  of  Kiijath- 
jearim.  There  is  .a  Jewish  tradition,  embodied  in 
the  Targum  of  H.  Joseph,  that  these  fiimilies  of 
Kigath-jeariro  were  the  sons  of  Moses  whom 
Zipporab  bare  him,  and  that  ftom  them  were  de- 
scended the  disciples  of  the  prophets  of  Zorah  and 
CshtaoL 

PUL  (^%  [see  bebw]  ^M;  eome  oodd. 
foM:  Afiiea),  a  country  or  nation  once  mentioiied, 
if  the  Maeoretlc  text  be  here  comet,  in  the  Bible 
(Is.  fam.  19).  The  name  is  the  saoM  as  that  of 
Pul,  Ung  of  Assyria.     It  is  spoken  of  with  distant 

natkNis;  **the  nations  (D**.**On),  [to]  Tarshish, 
Pul,  and  Lud,  that  draw  the  bow,  [to]  Tubal,  and 
JavBO,  [to]  tlie  isles  a&r  off."  If  a  Mizraite  Lud 
be  intended  [Lou,  Ludim],  Pul  may  be  African. 
It  has  accordingly  been  compared  by  Bochart 
{PkaUy,  iv.26)  and  J.  D.  Micliaetis  (Spicileg.  I 
id6;  ii.  lU)  with  the  island  Phils,  called  hi  Cop- 
tic n€^*?K,  ni>^.fc,  mA.iy>;  the 

bieroi^Iyphic  name  being  EBLEK,  P-RRI.KK, 
KELKK-T.  If  it  he  not  AfVlcan.  the  identity  with 
the  king's  name  is  to  be  noted,  as  we  find  8hishak 

jpV'^W)  as  the  name  of  a  king  of  Egypt  of  Baby- 

kmian  or  Assyrian  race,  and  Sheshak  {'^W\X^), 
which  some  rashly  take  to  be  artificially  formed 

aft«  ibs  cubbalistic  OMuiner  from  Babel  (^9)) 
finr  Babylon  itself,  the  difierence  in  the  final  fetter 
probably  aiising  from  the  ftymier  name  being  taken 
from  the  Egyptum  8HESHENK.     In  the  Une  of 
SMahak,  the  name  TA&ELAT  has  been  eomparad 

by  Birch  with  forms  of  that  of  the  Tigris  ^T^^y 

chdd.   nhyri  (i>^}  kilo, .  jJiS), 

#hidi  Qesenfais  has  thought  to  be  identical  with 
th»  flat    part  of    the  naae  of 

{Tk4$,  s.  v.). 


tff^ki 


t  This  is  pstbaps  inplfed  hi  th«  wwds  ^  lbs  Uog. 
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The  ennnion  LXX.  leading  suggests  that  tte 
Hob.  had  originally  Phut  (Put)  m  thU  phMM, 
although  we  must  remember,  as  Gesenius  observei 

{Thtt.  s.  ▼.  Vb),  that^OTA  could  be  easily 
changed  to  ^OTA  by  the  error  of  a  copyist  Tet 
in  three  other  places  Put  and  Lud  occur  together 
(Jer.  xlvi.  9;  Es.  rxvii.  10,  xxx.  6).  [Litjim.] 
'Hie  circumstance  that  this  name  is  mentioned  with 
names  or  designations  of  importance,  makes  it 
nearly  certain  that  some  great  and  well-knovm 
country  or  people  is  intended.  The  balance  of 
evidence  is  therefi>re  almost  decisive  in  &vor  cf  the 
African  Phut  or  Put     [Phot.]  R.  8.  P. 

PUL (b^lQ  [see  above] :  *o^A, ^aX^xi"" [Akb 
in  Chr.  «a\«f:]  PA«<)  was  an  Assyrian  kiiNC,  «■! 
is  the  fint  of  those  mooarehs  nisutioocd  in  Scrip- 
ture. He  made  an  expedition  against  Menahem, 
king  of  Israel,  about  b.  c.  770.  Menahem  appean 
to  hisve  inherited  a  kingdom  which  was  already 
indnded  among  the  dependencies  of  Assyria;  for  at 
eariy  as  b.  a  884,  Jehu  gave  trilMite  to  Sbalma- 
neeer,  the  BbwkObelisk  Ung  (see  vol  L  p.  188  n), 
and  if  Judssa  was,  as  she  eeems  to  have  been,  m 
regular  tributary  from  the  beginning  of  the  rs^ 
offt  Amaiiah  (b.  a  888).  Samaria,  which  lay  l«- 
tween  Judsea  and  Assyria,  can  scarcely  have  been 
independent  Under  the  Aseyrian  system  the 
monarchs  <d  tributary  kingdoms,  on  ascending  the 
throne,  applied  tor  **  confirmation  in  thefar  king- 
doms "  to  the  iMd  Paramount,  and  only  beoame  ee- 
tablished  on  receiving  it.  We  may  gather  from  8  K. 
XV.  19,  20,  that  Menahem  neglected  to  make  any 
such  application  to  his  liege  ferd,  Pul  ^m  nagleet 
which  vrould  have  been  re^uded  as  a  pfaun  net  of 
rebellion.  Poesibly,  he  was  guilty  of  more  overt 
and  flagrant  hoatility.  >•  Menahem  smote  T^jfhaak  ** 
(8  K.  XV.  16),  we  an  told.  Now  if  this  TIphaah 
is  the  same  with  the  Tiphsah  of  1  K.  iv.  94,  whieh 
b  certainly  Thapeacus,  —and  it  is  quite  m  gmta- 
itotts  supposition  to  hold  that  there  were  two  Tiph- 
kahs  (Winer,  JReakeb,  U.  613),— we  must  ngvd 
Menahem  as  baring  attacked  the  Aasyriana,  and 
deprived  them  for  a  while  of  their  dominion  west  cf 
the  Euphrates,  recovering  in  this  direction  the 
boundaiy  fixed  for  his  kingdom  by  Solomon  (1  K. 
iv.  94).  However  this  may  have  been,  it  is  eri 
dent  that  Pul  looked  upon  Menahem  as  a  rebel 
He  consequently  marched  an  army  into  Palestine 
for  the  purpose  of  punishing  his  revolt,  when 
Menahem  hastened  to  make  his  submission,  and 
baring  coUeeted  by  meane  of  a  peU4ax,  the  hige 
sum  of  a  thousand  talents  of  gold,  he  paid  it  over 
to  the  Assyrian  monarch,  who  coneented  thersupcn 
to  ^  confirm  **  him  as  king.  This  is  all  that 
Scripture  tells  us  of  PuL  The  Amyrian  monn- 
ments  have  a  king,  whose  name  b  read  secy  doohi- 
fully  as  VvUmh  or  Jwa-kmh,  at  about  the  period 
when  Pul  must  have  reigned.  Thb  monveh  b 
the  grandson  of  Shalmaneser  (the  Bbck-Obdfak 
king,  who  warred  with  Ben-hadnd  and  Hanel,  and 
took  tribute  ftom  Jehu),  whife  he  b  certainly  an 
terior  to  the  whob  line  of  monsrehs  forming  the 
lower  dynasty  —  Tigbth-PUeser,  Shalmaneeer,  Sar- 
gon.  etc.  Hb  probabb  date  thctelbra  b  n.  o. 
80&-750,  vrhib  Pul,  as  we  have  sssn,  raled  over 
Assyria  hi  b.  a  770.  The  Hebrsw  name  Pttl  b 
undoobiedly  ourtalbd;  for  no  Assyrian  name  ean- 

dsmisissn/irimrftn  hb  hsnd  *"  (^  K.  aiv  1; 


r.  18). 
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•iiti  of  ft  siDcrle  element   If  we  take  the  "  Pbrnloe  " 
lor  Mphftloch"   of  the    Septiuigint  ae  probftbly 
nearer  to  the  originftl  tjpe,  we  have  a  form  not  very 
diflhent  from  ytd-Uuh  or  /viiUush,     If,  on  these 
(i;nittnd8,  the  identification  of  the  Scriptural  Pul 
with  the  monumental  Vul-lush  be  regarded  aa  ea- 
tabliahed,  we  may  give  some  further  particulan  of 
him  whidi  possess  conaideraUe  interest.      Vul-huk 
reigned  at  Calah  (Nimrtui)  from  about  B.  c.  800  to 
B.  o.  7(yO.     He  states  that  he  made  an  expedition 
into  Syria,  wherein  he  took  Damascus;  and  that  he 
received  tribute  from  the  Medea,  Armenians,  Phdeni- 
eiana,    Samaritans,  Damascenes,    Philistines,  and 
Edomitcs.      He  also  tells  us  tliat  be  invaded  Baby- 
kmia  and  received  the  submission  of  the  Chaldeans. 
Hifl  wife,  who  appears  to  have  occupied  a  position  of 
more  eniinenoe  than  any  other  wife  of  an  Aaayrian 
monareh,   bore  the  name  of  Seniiramia,  and  is 
IhoDght  to  be  at  once  the  Bab.yk>niaii  queen  of  Hc^ 
rodotus  (i.  184),  who  lived  six  generations  before 
Cyras,  and  the  prototype  of  that  earlier  sovereign 
of  whom  Otesias  told  such  wonderful  stories  (Dim!. 
Sfe.  U.  4-20),   and  who  long  maintained  a  great 
fecal  reputation  in  Western  Asia  (Strab.  x^.  1, 
1 2).     It  is  not  improbable  that  the  real  Seniimmis 
was  a  Babylonian  princess  whom  Vul-luBh  married 
on   his  reduction  of  the  country,  and  whose  son 
Nabonassar  (according  to  a  further  conjecture)  he 
placed  upon   the   Babylonian  throne.       He  calls 
himself  in  one  inscription  **  Uie  monarch  to  whose 
son  Asshur,  the  chief  of  the  gods,  has  granted  the 
kingdom  of  Babylon.'*     He  was  probably  the  kst 
Assyrian  monareh  of  his  rsoe.   'Vhe  list  of  Assyrian 
monumental  kings,  which  is  traceable  without  a 
break  and  in  a  direct  line  to  him  from  his  seventh 
ancestor,  here  comes  to  a   stand :  no  son  of  I'W- 
huh  is  found ;  and  Tigbth-Pileser,  who  seems  to 
have    been    Vfil4u§h*t  succcnor,   is  evidently  a 
usurper,  since  he  makes  no  mention  of  his  father 
or  ancestors.      The  cireumstances  of    Vul-batk't 
death,  and  of  the  rerolutkm  which  established  the 
fewer  Assyrian  dynasty,  are  almost  wholly  unknown, 
DO  account  of  them  having  come  down  to  ns  upon 
any  good  authority.      Not  much   value  ean  be 
attached  to  the  statement  in  Agathias  (ii.  95,  p. 
119)  that  the  last  king  of  the  upper  dynasty  was 
SQSceeded  by  his  own  gardener.  6.  R 

•  PULPIT,  only  in  Neb.  viii.  4,  the  rendei^ 

ng  of  b"^)?,  (generally  "  tower  **  in  the  A.  V.), 
a  high  stage  or  platform  erected  in  the  open  spaoe 
(less  correctly  <>  street,**  A.  V.)  before  one  of  the 
gates  at  Jenisafem,  from  whieh  Eira  and  other 
Levites  read  and  explained  the  Law  of  Mosea  (the 
BsDtateiioh)  to  the  aassmbled  psople.  lliis  was 
afler  the  return  from  the  Babylonian  captivity, 
during  which  the  langnage  of  the  Jews  had  changed 
so  much  that  many  words  in  the  Hebrew  Scrip- 
tarea  required  interpretation  and  exphwation.  Tlie 
Taignnis  or  Chaldee  translations  which  formed  so 
important  a  part  of  the  later  Jewish  literature, 
frew  out  of  this  necessity.  [VsiutioNS,  AifCiEirr 
Taroum).]  Yet  another  ot^jeet  of  Eara^s  pub- 
fe  rscitab  no  doubt  was  to  promote  among  the 
Jews  a  better  knowledge  of  the  Scriptures  whieh 
tbey  had  too  much  neglected  in  their  exile,  and  to 
>esssefft  the  authority  of  the  Law.  We  may  add 
that  the  word  '*  pulpit  '*  has  come  to  us  ftvm  the 
lAdn  pufynimnj  which  among  the  Romans  was  the 
part  of  Uie  stage  (as  distinguished  fWmi  the  orehes- 
tn)  on  which  the  actors  performed  thair  parts. 
Ike  word,  as  thus  applied,  forms  an  eioeptii>n  to  the 
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general  rule,  for  most  of  our  erclestMlt«l 
are  derived  fWmi  the  Greek.  IL 

PULSE  (tryht.z^r^iw,  and  D^J^nj,  s*-»- 

^Im :  iffvpta ;  Tlieod.  air4pfiara  •*  UffuminoB)  oecma 
only  in  the  A.  Y.  in  Dan.  i.  12, 16,  as  the  transla- 
tion of  the  above  plural  nouns,  the  literal  meaning 
of  which  is  ^*  seeds  "  of  any  kind.  The  zii^im 
on  which  '^  the  four  children  "  thrived  for  ten  days 
is  perh^M  not  to  be  restricted  to  what  we  m  w  un- 
derstand as  **  pulse,"  ».  e.  the  grains  of  fe^nJnoni 
vegetables:  the  term  probably  includes  edible  seeds 
in  generaL  Gesenius  translates  the  words  **  vege- 
tables, herbs,  such  as  are  eaten  in  half  fost,  m 
opposed  to  flesh  and  more  delicate  food.'*  Prob- 
ably the  term  denotes  uncooked  grains  of  any  kiiid^ 
whAher  barfey,  wheat,  millet,  vetches,  eie. 

W.  H. 

PUNISHMENTS.    The  earliest  theoiy  ef 
punishment  current  among  mankind  is  dovibtfesi 
the  one  of  simple  retaliation,  **  hfeod  for  blood  ** 
[Blood,  Revemgkk  ok],  a  view  whieh  in  • 
uniited   form   appears  even  in   the  Mosaie  law. 
\'iewed  historically,  the  first  case  of  pimiihmeDt 
for  crime  mentioned  in  Scripture,  next  to  the  Fall 
itself,  is  that  of  Cain  the  first  murderer.    His  pun- 
ishment, however,  was  a  substitute  for  the  retella- 
tion  which  might  have  been  looked  finr  from  the 
hand  of  man,  and  the  mark  set  on  him,  wfaatevtr 
it  was,  served  at  once  to  designate,  protect,  and 
perhaps  correct  the  criminal.     That  death  was  re- 
garded as  the  fitting  punishmoit  for  murder  i^ 
pean  phin  from  the  remark  of  Ijunedi  (Gen.  iv. 
24).     In  the  post-diluvian  code,  if  we  may  so  call 
it,  retribution  by  the  hand  of  man,  eren  in  the 
case  of  an  oflending  animal,  for  bfeod  shed,  is 
deariy  laid   down  (Gen.  ix.  6,  6);  but  its  terms 
give  no  sanction  to  that  **  wild  justice"  executed 
even  to  the  present  day  by  indhriduals  and  fomihes 
on  their  own  behalf  by  so  many  of  the  uaciviEBed 
races  of  mankind.     The  prevalenee  of  a  feeling 
of  retribution  due  for  bfeodsbed  may  be  remarked 
as  arising  among  the  brethren  of  Joseph  in  refer- 
ence to  Sidr  virtual  fbktrieide  {Geo,  xIU.  81}. 

Passing  onwards  to  Mosaie  times,  we  find  the 
sentence  of  capital  punishment  in  the  case  of  mur- 
der, pUinly  laid  down  in  the  few.  The  murders 
was  to  be  put  to  death,  even  if  lio  should  have 
taken  refuge  at  God*s  altar  or  in  a  refuge  dty, 
and  the  same  prineipfe  was  to  be  carried  out  even 
in  the  ease  of  an  animal  (Ex.  xzi.  12,  14,  98,  36; 
Jje^.  xziv.  17,  21;  Num.  xzxv.  31;  Dent.  xix.  11, 
12;  and  see  1  K.  U.  88,  84). 

I.  The  foUowing  oflhnses  also  are  mentioned  is 
the  Law  as  liaUe  to  the  punishment  of  death : 

1.  Striking,  or  even  reviling,  a  parent  (Ex.  zii 
16, 17). 

2.  Blasphemy  (lisv.xxiv.  14,  16,  88;  see  Pbife, 
F.  M.  iu.  25;  1  K.  xxi.  10;  Matt.  xxvi.  65,  66). 

8.  Sabbath-breaking  (Num.  x«.  38-36 ;  Ex.  xxxi 
14,  XXXV.  2). 

4.  Witchcraft,  and  folse  pretension  to  propbeey 
(Ex.  xxii.  18;  Lev.  xx.  87;  Dent.  xiii.  5,  xviiL 
20;  1  Sams  xxviU.  9). 

5.  Adultery  (I^ev.  xx.  10;  Deut  xxii.  92;  see 
John  viu.  5,  and  Joseph.  AnL  iU.  12,  $  1). 

6.  Cnehastity,  (a.)  previous  to  marriage,  bos  a» 
tected  afterwards  (Deut  xxii.  21).  (6.)  In  a  b» 
trothed  woman  with  some  one  not  affianced  to  hm 
(ib.  ver.  98).  (e.)  In  a  priest's  dtng^xkr  (l<es 
xxi.  9). 

7.  Kape  (Deoi.  xidi.  951. 
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8.  fnewtomM  and  nnnattiral  oonjiectionB  (Lev. 
n.  11, 14,  15;  Ex.  zzii.  19). 

9.  Haii-stMling  (Ex.  zzi.  16;  Deut.  xxiv.  7). 

10.  Idolatrj,  acUial  or  virtual  in  any  shape 
{Ijgr.  XX.  2:  Deut  xiii.  8,  10,  15,  xrii.  2-7;  see 
Joeh.  Tii.  and  xxii.  20,  and  Num.  xxt.  8). 

11.  False  witnen  in  certain  cases  (Deut  xlx. 
16,  19). 

Some  of  the  foregoing  are  mentioned  as  lielng  in 
earlier  times  liable  to  capital  or  severe  punishment 
hy  the  band  either  of  God  or  of  man,  at  (6.)  Gen. 
xxxviii.  24;  (1.)  Gen.  ix.  25;  (8.)  Gea  xix., 
nivlii.  10;  (5.)  Gen.  xil.  17,  xx.  7,  xxxix.  19. 

II.  Biit  tiiere  is  a  burge  number  of  oflbnses, 
■omo  of   them   included  in  this  list,  which  are 
named   in  the  Law  as  inrolving  the  penalty  of 
*'  catting  <*  oflf  from  the  people.**     On  the  meaning 
ut   this  expression  some  controversy  has   arisen. 
Itwra  txe    altogether    thirty-six  or  thirty  seven 
eases  in  the  Pentateuch  in  which  this  formula  is 
lued,  wlieh  may  be  thus  dassifled:  (n.)  Breach  of 
HonLs.     (6.)  Breach  of  Covenant     (c.)  Breach  of 
Kitaal. 
1.  WiUftil  sin  in  genera]  (Num.  xv.  30,  31). 
^5  cases  of  incestuous  or  Unclean  oonneetion 
{ijtf,  xviii.  29,  and  xx.  9-21). 
9.  *tUneireumcision  (Gen.  xvii.  14;  Ex.  iv.  24). 
Neglect  of  Passover  (Num.  ix.  13). 
•Sabbath-breaking  (Ex.  xxxi.  14). 
Neglect  of  Atonement-day  (Lev.  xxiii.  29). 
fWork  done  on  that  day  (I^ev.  xxiiL  80). 
*tGhildren  oflbred  to  Molech  (Lev.  xx.  3). 
•t Witchcraft  (I^ev.  xx.  6). 

Anointing  a  stranger  with  holy  oQ  (Ex. 
XXX.  33). 
t.    Eating   leavened    bread  during  Passover 
(Ex.  xii.  15,  19). 
Eating  fat  of  sacrifioes  (Lev.  vii.  25). 
Eating  blood  (Lev.  vii.  27,  xvU.  14). 
^Eating  eacriftce  in   an  unclean  condition 
(Lev.  ni.  20,  21,  xxii.  3, 4, 9). 
Oflbring  too  late  (Lev.  xix.  8). 
Making  holy  ointment  for  private  ose  (Ex. 

XXX.  82,  33). 
Making    perfume    for  private   ose    (Kx. 

XXX.  38). 
N^lect  of  purification  in  general  (Num. 

xix.  13,  20). 
Not  bringing  oflering  after  slaying  a  beast 

fbrfood  (I^v.  xvii.  9). 
Not  slaying  the  animal  at  the  tabernacle-, 
door  (Lev.  xviL  4). 
'fToucbing  holy  things  illegally  (Num.  iv. 
15,  18,  20:  and  see  2  Sam.  vt  7;  2  Chr. 
xxvi.  21). 
In  the  forcing  list,  which,  it  will  be  seen,  is 
ilassifiod  according  to  the  view  supposed  to  be 
taken  by  the  Law  of  the  principle  of  condemnation, 
the  cases  marked  with  *  are  (a)  those  which  are 
expressly  threatened  or  actually  visited  with  death, 
is  well  as  with  cutting  off.     In  those  (5)  marked 
t  the  hand  of  God  is  expressly  named  as  the  instru- 
meut  3f  #xecution.     We  thus  find, that  of  (n)  there 
are  in  dass  1,  7  cases,  all  named  in  Lev.  xx.  9-16. 
cbss  2,  4  cases, 
elass  3,  2  cases, 
«liQe  of  (6)  we  find  in  <^ass  2,  4  cases,  of  which 
tf  b«bMig  also  to  (fi),  and  m  class  8«  1  ease.    The 
fWtiUnq  to  be  determined  is,  whether  the  phrase 
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»« out  off''  be  likely  to  mean  death  in  all 
and  to  avoid  that  conclusion  I^e  Clere,  Miehaelia, 
and  othen,  have  suggested  that  in  some  of  tbem, 
the  ceremonial  cmes,  it  was  intended  to  be  commuted 
for  banishment  or  privation  of  civil  rights  (Mich. 
fMWt  of  Mo$t8,  §  237,  vol.  iii.  p.  436,  trans.). 
Rabbinical  writers  exphuned  ^  cutting  off*'  to  mean 
excommunication,  and  laid  down  three  degrees  of 
severity  as  bek>nging  to  it  (Selden,  de  Sifn.  i.  6) 
[Anathkma.]  But  most  commutators  agree, 
that,  in  accordance  with  the  pritnd  fade  meaning 
of  Ueb.  X.  28,  the  sentence  of  «  cutting  off*'  mnsi 
be  understood  to  be  death-punidmient  of  some  sort 
Saalttchiitc  explains  it  to  be  premature  death  by 
God's  hand,  as  if  God  took  into  his  own  hand  such 
cases  of  ceremonial  defilement  as  would  create 
difiiculty  for  human  judges  to  decide.  Knobel 
thinks  death-punishment  abaolutely  is  meant.  So 
Com.  a  ijipide  and  £wald.  Jahn  explains,  that 
when  God  is  said  to  cut  off,  an  act  of  divine  Provi- 
dence is  meant,  which  in  the  end  destroys  the  family, 
but  that  **  cutting  off"  in  ji^eneral  means  stoning  to 
death  as  the  usual  capital  punishment  of  the  Iaw. 
Calmet  thhiks  it  nieans  privation  of  all  rights  be- 
longing to  tiie  Covenant  It  may  be  remarked 
(ri),  that  two  instances  are  recorded,  in  whicii  viola- 
tion of  a  ritnal  command  took  place  without  the 
actual  infliction  of  a  death-punishment:  (1.)  that 
of  the  people  eating  with  the  blood  (1  Sam.  xiv. 
82);  (2.)  that  of  Uzxiah  (2  Chr.  xxvL  19,21)  — 
and  that  in  the  latter  case  the  ofl^nder  was  in  fact 
excommunicated  for  life;  (h),  that  there  are  also 
Instanees  of  the  directly -contrary  course,  namely,  iu 
which  the  oflenders  were  punished  with  death  for 
similar  offenses,  —  Nadah  and  Abihu  (l^v.  x.  1, 
2),  Konih  and  his  company  (Num.  xvi.  10,  33), 
who  **  perished  from  the  congret^ion,'*  Uzzah  (2 
Sam.  vi.  7),  —  and  further,  that  the  leprosy  inflicted 
on  Uzziah  might  be  regarded  as  a  virtual  death 
(Num.  xii.  12).  To  whichever  side  of  the  questiMi 
this  case  may  be  thought  to  incline,  we  may 
perhaps  condude  that  the  primary  meaning  of 
'*  cutting  off*'  is  a  sentence  of  death  to  be  executed 
in  some  eases  without  remission,  but  in  others 
voidable:  (1)  by  immediate  atonement  on  the 
offender's  part;  (2)  by  dhrect  interposition  of  the 
Almighty,  t.  e.  a  sentence  of  death  always  "re 
corded,"  but  not  always  executed.  And  it  is  also 
probable  that  the  sererity  of  the  sentence  produced 
in  practice  an  immediate  recourse  to  the  prescribed 
means  of  propitiation  in  almost  every  actual  ease 
of  ceremonial  defilement  (Num.  xv.  27,  28;  Seal- 
sehtitz,  Arch,  Uebr,  x.  74,  75,  vol.  ii.  299;  Knobel, 
Calmet,  Com.k  Lapide  on  Gen.  xvii.  13, 14;  Keii, 
BM.  Arch,  vol.  ii.  264,  §  153;  Ewald,  Geteh,  App 
to  vol.  iii.  p.  158;  Jahn,  Arc/t.  BibL  §  257). 

III.    Punishments  in  themselves  are  twofold. 
Capital  and  Secondary. 

(a.)  Of  the  former  kind,  the  following  only  an 
prescribed  by  the  Law.  (1.)  Stoning^  which  was 
the  ordinary  mode  of  execution  (Ex.  xrii.  4;  Luke 
XX.  0;  John  x.  31;  Acts  xiv.  5).  We  find  it 
ordered  in  the  cases  which  are  marked  in  the  lists 
above  aa  punishable  with  death;  and  we  may  re- 
mark further,  that  it  is  ordered  also  in  the  case  ci 
an  oflbnding  animal  (Ex.  xxi.  29,  and  xix.  18). 
The  false  witness  also,  m  a  capital  case^  wouM  by 
the  law  of  retaliation  become  liable  to  death  (Deut 
xix.  19;  MnceoUt,  i.  1, 6).  In  the  ease  of  idoia- 
try,  and  it  may  be  presumed  in  other  oaaes  alaa, 
the  witnesses,  of  whom  there  were  to  be  at  least 
two,  were'  required  to  cast  the  fint  stona  (Dm^ 
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kKL  9,  zvii.  7;  Jubn  fiU.  7;  Aete  vii.  66).  The 
Italibiniod  vniien  add,  that  the  fint  ttoue  wm 
eeet  by  one  of  them  on  the  chest  ef  the  eonviet, 
and  if  this  fiiiled  to  oauae  death,  the  b^vtanden 
pivoeMded  to  complete  theaeuteuee.  {HfttUietir.  vi. 
1,  8,  4;  (jodwyu,  Mmet  and  A€troH^  p.  191.) 
The  ^xly  waa  then  to  be  auapended  till  siioaet 
(Deiit.  xzi.  83;  Joah.  z.  26;  Joaeph.  AnL  iv,  8, 
§24),  and  uot  buried  io  the  fiHuily  grave  (<Sai»- 
kttlr.  vi.  6). 

(2.)  ffanginff  ia  mentioned  aa  adistinet  punish- 
maii  (Num.  xiv.  4;  2  Sam.  xii.  6,  9);  but  is 
gentrally,  in  the  oaae  of  Jewa,  spoken  of  aa  fol- 
lowing death  by  aouie  other  means. 

(3.)  But-niHg^  in  pi«-Moaaic  times,  waa  the 
prsiahmeut  fur  uuchastity  (Uen.  uxviii.  24). 
Under  the  Law  it  is  ordered  in  the  case  of  a  priest's 
daughter  (I^v.  zsi  9),  of  ^hich  an  instance  is 
mentioned  i&inhtdr.  rii.  2).  Also  in  ease  of  in- 
eeat  (Lev.  iz.  14);  but  it  is  also  mentioned  aa  fol- 
lowing death  by  other  meana  (Joah.  vii.  25),  and 
aome  have  thought  it  wu  ne\'er  used  excepting 
after  death.  A  tower  of  bunting  emi  em  is  men- 
tioned in  2  Mace.  xiii.  4-8.  The  Babbinical  account 
of  boniing  by  lueaiia  of  molten  lead  poured  down 
the  throat  haji  na  autlHMity  in  iieripture. 

(4.)  Dffth  Otf  the  twurd  or  apvir  is  named  in 
the  Law  (Kz.  ziz  13,  zzzii.  27;  Num.  zzv.  7); 
but  two  of  the  cases  may  be  regarded  aa  eizDei>- 
tional;  but  it  occurs  frequently  in  rqgal  and  poat> 
Babylonian  Umes  (1  K.  u.  26,  34,  ziz.  1 ;  2  Chr. 
zzi.4;  Jer.  zxvi.  23;  2  Sam.  i.  16,  iv.  12,  zz.  22; 
1  Sam.  zv.  33,  zzii.  18;  Judg.  iz.  5;  2  K.  z.  7; 
llatt  ziv.  8,  10),  a  list  in  which  more  than  one 
ease  of  aaaaasuiation,  either  with  or  without  legal 
forms,  is  included. 

(6.)  StrnuffUny  is  said  by  Uie  Kabbuia  to  have 
bean  regarded  aa  the  most  common  but  least  seven 
of  the  capital  puniahmenta,  and  to  have  been  pei^ 
formed  by  immersing  the  convict  in  day  or  mud, 
and  then  strangling  him  by  a  doth  twisted  round 
the  neck  (Godwyn,  Jiotm  and  ^a/tm,  p.  122;  Otho, 
Lex.  Atb,  a.  v.  »  SuppUda ; "  Sanhedr.  \ii.  8 ;  Ker 
Porter,  Trav.  iL  177 ;  C.  B.  Michaelia,  De  Judiciu, 
ap.  Pott,  S^  Comm,  iv.  §§  10,  12). 

lliia  Babbinical  opinion,  founded,  it  is  said,  on 
3m1  tradition  from  Blosaa,  has  no  Scripture  au- 
bority. 

(6.)  Beaidea  thaaa  ordinary  capital  puniahmenta, 
«e  lead  of  others,  dther  of  foreign  introduction  or 
3f  an  irregular  kind.  Among  the  lurmer  (1.) 
Crdcikixiom  is  treated  alone  (vol.  i.  p.  618),  to 
which  article  the  following  remark  may  be  added, 
that  the  Jewish  tradition  of  capital  punishment, 
independent  of  the  Boman  governor,  being  inter- 
dicted for  forty  years  previous  to  the  Destruction, 
ippean  in  foct,  if  not  in  time,  to  be  justified  (John 
cviiL  31,  with  De  Wette's  CommetiL  ;  Godwyn,- p. 
Itl;  KeU,  ii.  264;  Joseph.  Anl.  zz.  9,  §  1). 

(2.)  Drowning f  though  not  ordered  under  the 
Lafw,  waa  pncticed  at  Bome,  and  ia  said  by  St. 
Jerome  to  have  been  in  uae  among  the  Jews  (Cie. 
TO.  SexL  Rote,  Am,  26;  Jerome,  Om».  on  MaUh. 
h.  iii.  p.  188;  Matt.  zvUi.  6;  Mark  iz.  42). 
liiLi^  Amer.  ed.] 

(8.)  Snwmjf  asunder  or  crudiing  beneath  iron 
inetntments.  The  former  is  said  to  have  been 
piaotkied  on  Isaiah.  The  latter  may  perhape  not 
have  always  caused  death,  and  thus  have  been  a 
'Mian  rather  than  a  capital  punishment  (2  Sam. 
A.  81,  and  perhapa  Prov.  zz.  28;  Ueb.  zi.  87; 
Jwt  Matt.  Truph,  120).     The  procsas  of  Mwing 
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aaondcr,  aa  pnetiesd  in  Barfaaa^,  ia 
Shaw  {Ttfiv.  p.  264). 

(4.)  PoumMmg  m  a  nwriar^  or  ^eatMg  to  deoA^ 
is  alluded  to  in  Prov.  zzvii.  22,  but  net  aa  a  k^gm 
punishment,  and  cases  ate  deKribed  (2  Mace,  vi 
28,  30).  Pounding  in  a  mortar  ia  mentaooed  as  a 
Cujgaleae  punishment  by  Sir  £.  Teooeut  (CSeyfo% 
ii.88). 

(6.)  Pi  eeipiUUion,  attempted  in  the  caae  of  mr 
Ijord  at  Namreth,  and  cankd  out  m  that  of  cap- 
tivca  from  the  Edomitea,  and  of  St.  James,  who  ii 
•aid  to  have  been  cast  from  **  the  pinnacle  '*  of  tiM 
Temple.  Also  it  ia  aaad  to  have  been  ezeculed  cm 
aome  Jewiah  women  by  the  Syriana  (2  Mace,  f} 
10;  Ijuke  iv.  29;  Bnaeb.  H.  £.  ii  23;  2  Ghr.  nt 
12). 

(.'riminala  ezecnted  by  law  were  buried  outride 
the  dty  gatea,  and  lieapa  of  atonea  wen  tang  vpem 
their  gravea  (Joah.  vU.  26,  26;  2  Sam.  zviiL  17; 
Jer.  zziL  19).  Mohammedana  to  thia  day  eait 
atones,  in  paasing«  at  the  supposed  tomb  of  AhaaiawB 
(Kaliri,  JivagatoiiwH,  i.  409;  Sandya,  Trav.  p.  180; 
Baumer,  PaldtL  p.  272). 

(c.)  0/  eeoondtsi-y  pmdahmenu  among  the  Jewi 
the  original  prindplea  were,  (1.)  retaliation,  *^eff% 
for  eye,**  etc.  (£z.  zzi.  24,  26;  aee  GeU.  HocL  ML 
zz.  1). 

(2.)  Ccmpeneatum,  identical  (restitution)  or 
anafogoua;  payment  for  loas  of  time  or  of  power 
(Ex.  zzi.  18-86;  Lev.  zziv.  18-21;  Deut  ziz.  21). 
llie  man  who  stole  a  sheep  or  an  oz  was  nsquind 
to  restore  four  sheep  for  a  sheep  and  five  oxm  for 
an  oz  thus  stolen  (£z.  zzii  1).  llie  thief  caught 
in  the  iact  in  a  dwelling  might  even  be  killed  or 
aold,  or  if  a  atoleu  animal  were  found  alive,  he 
might  be  compelled  to  reatore  double  (Ez.  zzii  2h4). 
Damage  done  by  an  animal  waa  to  be  fully  oob- 
penaated  {ib.  ver.  6).  Fire  caused  to  a  neighbor*8 
com  waa  to  be  compensated  (ver.  6).  A  plifdg€ 
stolen,  and  found  in  the  thicTs  poseesskw,  waa  la 
be  oompenaated  by  double  (ver.  7).  All  tretpau 
was  to  pay  double  (ver.  9).  A  pUdyt  kst  or  dam- 
aged waa  to  be  oompenaated  (w.  12, 13).  ApUdge 
withbdd,  to  be  restored  with  20  per  cent  of  tlit 
value  (Lev.  n.  4,  6).  The  *'  seven-foM  **  of  Prov. 
vi.  31,  by  its  notion  of  oompletetiess,  probacy  in- 
dicates  servitude  ui  default  of  foil  restitution  (Ex. 
zzii.  2-4).  Sltinder  against  a  wife*s  honor  was  to 
be  compensated  to  her  parents  by  a  fine  of  100 
shekels,  and  the  tzaducer  himadf  to  be  pimiahoil 
with  stripes  (Deut.  zzu.  18,  19). 

(3.)  Stfipea^  whoee  number  waa  not  to  ezeeod 
forty  (Deut.  zzv.  3);  whence  the  Jews  took  can 
not  to  ezceed  thirty-nine  (2  Cor.  zi.  24;  Joa^h. 
Ant.  iv.  8,  §  21).  'I1ie  convict  waa  stripped  to  tho 
waist  and  tied  in  a  lieut  position  to  a  low  pUhr, 
and  the  stripes,  with  a  whip  of  three  thoi^s,  wena 
inflicted  on  the  back  between  the  shouMets  [Ada 
zzii.  26].  A  single  stripe  in  excess  sulgeisted  tlM 
executioner  to  punishment  {.Macooth,  iii  1,  8,  S 
13,  14).  It  is  remarkable  that  the  Al%«iniaBB 
use  the  same  numlier  (Wolff,  Trav.  ii  276). 

(4.)  Seowrymy  with  thonis  is  mentioned  Judg. 
viii.  16.  The  atodee  are  mentioned  Jer.  zz.  2  [Aeti 
zvi  24];  paedny  throuyh  Jire,  2  Sam.  zii.  81; 
mtfli/a^bn,  Judg.  i  6,  2  Msec.  vii.  4,  and  aw  S 
Sam.  iv.  12;  jiieking  vut  Amr,  Is.  i  6;  in  later 
flmea,  tmpruonmentn  and  oonjhcntion  or  ezOe,  Ear. 
vii.  26;  Jer.  zzzvii  16,  zzzriii.  6;  Acts  fv.  8,  v. 
18,  zii.  4.  As  in  earlier  times  in>prisonmeut  fonnei 
no  port  of  the  Jewish  svstrm,  the  smtenees  «sn 
ezecutcd  at  ooee  (see  Feth  vii  8-10;  SeUan.  Ik 
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IL  e.  IS.  p.  868).  Bafore  death  •  gnu«.  of 
NnldiioeDW  in  a  etip  of  nrhio  wni  given  to  the 
tflmioel  to  inUnciofOe  him  {ib.  889).  The  com- 
dMnd  for  witneaMi  to  oait  the  flnt  etone  ehowi 
that  the  duty  of  ezeoatlon  did  not  bOMing  to  mj 
ipeeial  officer  (Dent.  xrli.  7). 

Of  paniahmente  faillieted  by  other  netSooi  we 
hftve  the  following  notices:  In  Egyp*  the  power  of 
Bib  tod  deeth  ud  imprieonment  leiAed  with  the 
king,  and  to  tome  extent  elan  with  oAoen  of  high 
tank  (Qcn.  zi.  8,  29,  zlii.  80).  Death  might  b6 
•Hnmatad  for  davery  (zUL  19,  zBv.  9,  88).  The 
hm  of  retaliation  waa  alao  In  uae  in  Egypt,  and  the 
potriahmant  of  the  baatinado,  aa  r^ireeented  in  the 
paintlnga,  agreea  better  with  the  Moaaie  directions 
than  with  the  Kabbinioal  (WlUcinson,  A.  E,  ii.  S14, 
815,917).  In  Egypt,  and  alao  in  Babylou,  the 
dM  of  the  exeoutiooen,  IM-TYttbaekim,  waa  a 

Cofileer  of  state  (G«n.  ixxvii.  86,  zzxix.,  zl.; 
it  U;  Jer.  zzziz.  18,  zli.  10,  zliU.  6,  lii.  16, 
18;  Miobaelis,  iii.  41:i;  Joeeph.  Ant,  z.  8,  $  5 
{t^muBTiiiM] ;  Mark  ti.  97).  He  waa  sometimes 
a  annueh  (Joeeph.  AnL  vii.  6,  §  4). 

Potting  ont  the  eyes  of  captives,  and  other 
eroeltles,  aa  flaying  alive,  bvning,  tearing  out  the 
tongue,  eto.,  were  practioad  by  Aiayrian  and  Baby- 
kmiiMi  eonqoeron ;  and  paimllel  inatances  of  deapotio 
enielty  are  found  iu  abundance  in  both  aiideut  and 
modem  times  in  Persian  and  other  history.  The 
execution  of  Haman  and  the  story  of  Daniel  are 


King  patting  out  Oic  ^fm  of  a  Osptive,  who,  with 
Others,  Is  held  Prisoner  by  a  Hoek  in  the  lips. 
Botla's  PTtmivt, 

platans  of  aummary  Oriental  praoeduia  (9  K.  zzv. 
7(  Eatb.  vU.  0, 10;  Jer.  zziz.  92;  Dan.  ill  6,  vi. 
7,  94;  Her.  vu.  39,  iz.  119, 113;  Chanlin,  Voy,  vt 
II,  118;  Uyard,  Nineveh,  il  369,  874,  877,  Nm, 
f  Bab.  pp.  466,  467).  And  the  duty  of  counting 
dbd  Dumban  of  the  vietima,  which  ia  there  npra- 
Witad,  agreea  vritb  the  story  of  Jehu  (9  K.  z.  7} 
sod  frith  one  recorded  of  Shah  Abbas  Mirza,  by 
Ker  Porter  ( TraveU,  U.  694,  696;  aee  also  Burek- 
lardt,  Syria,  p.  67;  and  Uakohn,  Sketehee  of 
Pema^p.  47). 

With  the  Bomana,  stripaa  and  the  atoeka,  irsvre- 
wfaiyyar  l^^^r,  «»«nws  and  eoimnbar,  were  in  uae, 
md  Imprimnment,  with  a  ehahi  attaehad  to  a  aol- 


dier.  Then  were  abo  the  ti6fni  cusf  c&e  iu  pfliali 
houses  [Puuon]  (Acts  zvi.  23,  zxii.  24,  zxviii.  16) 
Xen.  ffeiL  uL  8,  It :  Herod,  iz.  87;  Plautua,  Jiud 
iib  6, 80, 84,  88,  60;  .Vrist  Eg.  1044  (ed.  Bekker), 
Joeeph.  AnL  zriii.  6,  §  7,  ziz.  6,  $  1 ;  SaU.  6VU.  47; 
Did.  qf  AnHq,  ^«Fkgrum'*). 

A'x/Mswe  to  wUd  benete  appears  to  lie  ecentioned 
by  St  Paul  (1  Cor.  zv.  89;  9  11m.  ir.  17),  but  not 
with  any  precision.  H.  W.  P. 

•  Stiikinff  on  t/te  mouth  (as  inflicted  on  Paul, 
Acts  zxiii.  2),  was  a  punishment  for  speaking  with 
undue  liberty  or  insoleiioe.  It  signified  that  the 
mouth  must  be  shut  which  uttered  soch  speech. 
Travellers  report  instances  of  this  practice  still  in 
the  East.  "  As  soon  as  the  ambaaeador  came,** 
Bays  Morier  {Second  Jou}'ney  th-ouyh  Perwt,  p.  8), 
»*  be  punished  the  principal  oflbndera  by  causiug 
them  to  be  beaten  before  him ;  and  those  who  had 
spoken  their  minds  too  freely,  he  smote  upon  the 
mouth  with  a  shoe.**  For  another  illustnitioo  see 
p.  94  of  the  same  work.  H* 

PU'NITES,  THE  Oy^QH :  6  ♦ouof :  Phu- 
altcB).  The  descendanU  of  Pua,  or  Phuvah,  the 
sou  of  Issachar  (Num.  zzvi.  23). 

PU'NON  (]3«, ».  e.  Pbunoii  [ore^pft,  Ftknt; 

lUirkneu  ( ?),  (jca.] :  Samarit  p^S :  [Vat.]  ♦cim(; 
[itom.]  Alez.  ^lyw;  [Aid.  ^lyiiy :]  Phunon).  One 
of  the  halting-plaoes  of  the  Israelite  host  during 
the  last  portion  of  the  Wandering  (Num.  zzziiL  49, 
43).  It  lay  next  beyond  Zalniouab,  between  it  and 
Olioth,  and  three  days'  joun^ey  from  the  mountaiua 
of  Aliariui,  which  formed  the  boundary  of  Moab. 

liy  Kusebius  and  Jerome  {Ontmuietioon,  ^unhf* 
»  Fenon")  it  is  identified  with  Pinou,  the  seat  of 
the  Edomite  tribe  of  that  name,  and,  further,  with 
Phttuo,  which  contained  the  copper-mines  so  no- 
torious at  that  period,  and  was  situated  between 
l*etrm  and  Zoar.  This  identification  is  supported  by 
the  fonp  of  the  name  in  the  LXX.  and  Sanuiritan{ 
and  the  situation  foils  in  with  the  requirements  of 
the  Wanderings.  No  trace  of  such  a  name  appean 
to  have  been  met  with  by  modem  explurers.    G. 

*  Among  the  ruined  phces  on  the  caravan  road 
east  of  Mt.  Seir,  Seetzen's  Amb  guide  mentioned 
to  him  a  certain  Knlaat  (i.  e.  Castle)  Phendm 
(Zach's  .Wimntl  Corr.  xvii.  137).  This  is  coi\)ee- 
tuml  by  L  Vtilter  (Zel!er*s  BiU.  Wlhterb.  ii.  967) 
and  others  to  be  the  Punon  or  Phonon  referred  to 
in  Numbers,  as  above.  A. 

PUKIFICATION.  Tlie  term  "purificifc- 
tion,**  in  its  legal  and  technical  sense,  is  applied  to 
the  ritual  ohaen-ances  whereby  an  Israelite  waa 
formally  absolved  from  the  taint  of  undeannesa, 
whether  evidenced  by  any  overt  act  or  state,  of 
whether  connected  with  man's  natural  depravity 
The  eases  that  demanded  it  in  the  former  instanoa 
are  defined  in  the  I^vitieal  hiw  [DNCLRAM^iEaa]: 
with  ref<ard  to  the  latter,  it  is  only  possible  to  lay 
down  the  flfeneral  rule  that  it  was  a  fitting  prelude 
to  any  nearer  approach  to  the  Deity :  as,  for  in* 
stance,  in  the  admission  of  a  proselyte  to  the  oon 
gragation  [Promelyte],  m  the  baptism  {KoBnpm 
lU%,  'lohn  iii.  95)  of  the  Jews  as  a  sign  of  repent 
anoe  [Baptux],  in  the  consecration  of  priests  and 
Levites  [PRisar;  Lkvitb],  or  in  the  performanea 
of  special  religioos  acts  (Lev.  zvi.  4  9  Chr.  zzz. 
19).  Ic  the  present  article  we  are  concerned  solaly 
with  the  former  cUss,  inasmuch  as  in  this  akma 
t  were  the  ritual  obs^rvaLces  of  a  special  oharaelv 
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Hm  MHnee  of  pariflettioo,  indeed,  in  all  eaaet, 
woaiitad  in  the  me  of  water,  whether  hy  waj  of 
ablation  or  aspenion:  but  in  the  majara  delicta 
of  l^gal  oneteannoM,  aaoiftoei  of  rariout  Idnda  wen 
added,  and  tlie  oerenraniea  tbroaghoat  bore  an  ex* 
piatory  character.  Simple  ablution  of  the  penon 
WM  required  after  texual  interoourw  (Ler.  x?.  18; 
S  Sam.  xi.  4) :  ablution  of  ttw  doUies,  after  toueli- 
ing  the  oancasa  of  an  unclean  beeat,  or  eating  or 
carrying  the  carcasa  of  a  dean  beast  that  liad  died 
a  natural  death  (l^er.  xi.  25,  40):  ablutioii  both  of 
the  person  and  of  tlie  defiled  garmenta  in  eases  of 
gotutrthta  (hrmitndum  (iier.  zv.  10,  17)  — the 
oereniony  in  each  of  the  above  instance  to  take 
place  on  tlie  day  on  which  the  undeanneu  waa  oon- 
tvacted.  A  higher  degree  of  undeanness  resulted 
from  prolonged  yonurrhta  in  males,  and  menstm- 
ation  in  women :  in  these  cases  a  probationary  in- 
terval of  se\'en  days  waa  to  be  allowed  after  the 
cessation  of  the  symptoms;  on  the  evening  of  the 
seventh  day  the  candidate  for  purification  perfismied 
an  ablutioii  both  of  the  perK>n  and  of  the  garments, 
and  on  the  eighth  offered  two  turtle-dotes  or  two 
young  pigeons,  one  for  a  sin-oflbring,  the  other  for 
a  bumtoflering  (Uv.  xv.  1-16,  19<-aO).  Contact 
with  persons  ui  the  above  states,  or  even  with 
clothing  or  furniture  that  had  been  used  by  them 
while  in  thoee  states,  invoh'ed  undeanness  in  a 
minor  degree,  to  be  absolved  by  ablution  on  the 
day  of  infection  generally  (Lev.  xv.  5-11,  31-23), 
bat  in  one  particuhtf  case  after  an  inten'al  of  seven 
days  (Lev.  xv.  24).  In  cases  of  childbirth  the 
sacrifice  waa  increaiMd  to  a  lamb  of  the  first  year 
with  a  pigeon  or  turtle-doxe  (I^v.  xii.  6),  an  ex- 
ception being  made  in  favor  of  the  poor  who  might 
present  the  same  offering  as  in  the  preceding  case 
(Lev.  xii.  8;  Luke  ii.  22-24).  The  purification 
took  place  forty  days  after  the  birth  of  a  soo,  and 
eighty  after  that  of  a  daughter,  the  difibreooe  io 
the  interval  being  based  on  physical  considerations. 
The  undeannesses  already  specified  were  comparar 
tively  of  a  mild  character:  the  more  severe  were 
connected  with  death,  which,  viewed  as  the  penalty 
of  sin,  was  in  the  higliest  degree  contaminating. 
To  this  head  we  refer  the  two  cases  of  (1)  touch- 
ing a  corpse,  or  a  grave  (Num.  xix.  16),  or  even 
killing  a  man  in  war  (Num.  xxxi.  19):  and  (2) 
leproay,  which  was  regarded  by  the  Hebrews  as 
Dothuig  less  than  a  living  death.  The  ceremonies 
of  purification  in  the  first  of  these  two  oases  are 
detailed  in  Num.  xix.  A  peculiar  kuid  of  water, 
termed  the  loo/et*  vf  uncleanneu  ^  (A.  V.  **  water 
jf  separation*'),  was  prepared  in  the  fbUowing 
jnanner:  An  unblemished  red  heifer,  on  which  the 
yoke  bad  not  passed,  was  slain  by  the  eldest  son 
^  the.  high-priest  outside  the  camp.  A  portion  of 
its  blood  waa  sprinkled  seven  times  tomds  ^  the 
lanctuar}*;  the  rest  of  it,  and  the  whole  of  the 
carcass,  induding  even  its  dung,  were  then  burnt 
'n  the  sight  of  Uie  oflSciating  priest,  together  with 
Tdar-wcwd,  hyssop,  and  scarlet  The  ashes  were 
;9ollected  by  a  clean  man  and  deposited  in  a  dean 
plaoe  outside  the  camp.  Whenever  occasion  re- 
fuired,  a  portion  of  the  ashes  was  mixed  with 
Ipring  water  in  a  Jar.  and  the  undean  penon  waa 
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sprinkled  with  it  on  the  thM,  and  ^da  m  Ihl 
sflivcnth  day  after  the  eonCraction  ci  tbB  iBdbi»* 
ness.  That  the  water  had  an  apiatoiy  tttaaey.  Is 
implied  in  the  term  wim^trmgc  (a.  V.  MpmUt- 
cation  for  sin ")  applied  to  ii  (Num.  zlz.  9),  and 
all  the  particukra  connected  with  its  praparaHoB 
had  a  syuiboUcal  significance  appropriate  to  the 
olgect  sought.  The  sex  of  the  vietim  (f^«)e,  and 
hence  life^ving),  its  red  cofer  (the  color  of  blood, 
the  seat  of  lifb),  its  unimpaired  vigor  (never  hAvmg 
bonie  the  yoke),  its  youth,  and  the  abeenoe  in  it 
of  spot  or  blemish,  the  cedar  and  the  hyawp  (poa- 
sessing  the  qoalitiea,  the  fcrmer  of  ineocntpliOB, 
the  hitter  of  purity),  and  the  acariet  (aga'ji  ihm 
oolor  of  bkxxl)  — aU  theae  aymbohaed  iifii  in  to 
fuUnesa  and  fktahnesa  aa  the  antidote  of  deal  i.  Aft 
the  same  time  the  extreme  rimlenoe  of  the  rnieiasn 
nees  is  taught  by  the  r^golationa  that  the  riettei 
shoukl  be  wholly  conanined  outside  the  oaap, 
whereaa  generally  certaun  parte  were  eonaamed  ob 
the  altar,  and  the  ofU  only  ontakle  the  camp  (eoup. 
Lev.  iv.  11,  IS);  that  the  bkxxl  mm  aprinkkd 
townrdg^  and  not  btfore  the  sanetoary;  that  the 
officiating  miniater  shouU  be  neither  the  high- 
priest,  nor  yet  simply  a  priest,  but  the  prt§mm§/tk$ 
high-priest,  the  office  being  too  Impure  ibr  the  first, 
and  too  important  for  the  second;  that  even  the 
priest  and  the  person  that  burnt  the  heiiBrwwi 
rendered  andean  by  reason  ef  their  eoDtaet  with 
the  ricUm;  and,  hwUy,  that  the  parification  ahonU 
be  efllbcted,  not  simply  by  the  oae  of  water,  hot  of 
water  mixed  with  ashes  which  aerred  as  a  lye,  and 
wonki  thendbre  have  peculiariy  cleansing  qoaUtiea. 
'Hie  purification  of  the  leper  was  a  yet  mora  fil^ 
mal  prooeedhig,  and  indicated  the  highest  pileh  df 
undeoiuiess.  'llie  rites  are  thus  desoibed  in  Lev. 
xiv.  4-32:  The  priest  having  examined  the  lepsr 
and  pronounced  him  dear  ol  his  disesae,  took  ftr 
him  two  birds  *•  alive  and  dean,*'  with  cedar,  aear- 
let,  and  hyssop.  One  of  the  birds  waa  IdBed  ondcr 
the  priest's  directions  over  a  veasd  filled  with  tfnag 
water,  inte  whieh  ite  bkwd  fdl;  the  other,  with 
the  adjuncts,  oedar,  ete.,  waa  dipped  by  the  psiest 
into  the  mixisd  blood  and  water,  and,  after  the  no- 
clean  person  bad  been  seven  times  sprinkled  with 
the  sauie  Uqoid,  was  permitted  to  fly  away  **into 
the  open  fieU.**  The  leper  then  washed  himself 
and  bis  ctothes,  and  shaved  hia  head.  The  abova 
proceedings  took  place  outside  the  camp,  and  formed 
the  first  stage  of  parification.  A  probationary  in- 
terval of  seven  days  was  then  allowed,  which  period 
the  leper  was  to  pass  •*  abroad  oat  of  Ida  tent:  ** ' 
on  the  last  of  thoe  days  the  washing  waa  repeated, 
and  the  diaviug  was  more  rigidly  peribrmed,  em 
to  the  eyebrows  and  all  his  hair.  The  eeeond 
stage  of  ihb  parification  took  plaoe  on  the  eigliCh 
day,  and  was  peribrmed  *^  before  the  LoBD  at  the 
door  of  the  tabemade  of  the  congregation.*'  Tba 
leper  broaght  thither  an  oflkring  eonaiatiqg  of  tesa 
he-kunbe,  a  yearling  ewe-bmb,  fine  fioor  mingfed 
with  oil,  and  a  k)g  of  oil:  in  caaes  of  potwty  the 
offering  waa  reduMd  to  one  bmb,  and  two  tmtla- 
doves,  or  two  yoaiig  pigeons,  with  a  less  qoantlty 
of  fine  flour,  and  a  log  of  oiL  The  priest  slew  oM 
of  the  he-lainba  as  a  tieapass  offcring,  and  applW 


d  The  BabUnloal  expteoathm  of  thli 
fbnnlty  with  the  aadltkm  In  the  Ohaldee 
non  aooedet  ad  latos  oxoris  sas».**    The 
howewr,  be  thus  reetrietsd :  ttiey  are 
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portkni  of  its  blood  to  the  right  ear,  right  tiram'o,  I 
lad  great  toe  of  the  right  foot  of  the  le^;  he  next 
iprmUed  a  portion  of  the  oil  iev«n  tiroea  before 
tim  Lord,  applied  another  porticn  of  it  to  the  parts 
of  the  body  already  specified,  and  poured  the  re- 
mainder over  the  Iqier's  bead.  The  other  ho-huub 
and  the  ew»<lamb,  or  the  two  birds,  as  the  case 
might  be,  were  then  ofibred  as  a  sin-oflering,  and 
a  bumt-oAfering,  together  with  the  roeat-ofibrwg. 
The  signiticance  of  the  cedar,  the  soanet,  and  the 
hyssop,  of  the  running  water,  and  of  the  **  alive 
(fiiU  of  life)  and  clean  *  condition  of  the  birds,  is 
the  mme  as  in  the  case  prei'ioualy  described.  The 
tspo  stages  of  the  proceedings  indicated,  the  first, 
wUdk  took  pbce  outside  the  cainp,  the  re>admi88bn 
ef  the  leper  to  the  community  of  men;  the  second, 
before  the  sanctuary,  his  re-admission  to  eonimuu- 
ion  with  God.  In  tie  first  stage,  the  slaughter  of 
the  one  bird  and  the  diamissal  of  the  other,  sym- 
boliied  the  punishment  of  death  deeerred  and  fully 
remitted.  In  the  second,  the  use  of  oil  and  its 
application  to  the  same  parts  of  the  body  as  in  the 
eonsecration  of  priests  (Lev.  viit.  2^),  24)  symbol- 
ized the  re-dedicatiou  of  the  leper  to  the  service 
of  Jehovah. 

The  ceremonies  to  be  observed  in  the  purification 
of  a  house  or  a  garment  infected  with  le^HtMiy,  were 
identical  with  Che  first  stage  of  the  proceedings  used 
for  the  leper  (1^.  ziv.  33-53). 

The  necessity  of  purification  was  extended  in  the 
post- Babylonian  period  to  a  variety  of  unauthorized 
cases.  Cups  and  pots,  brazen  veuels  and  couches, 
were  washed  as  a  matter  of  ritual  obeervance  (Mark 
vii.  4).  The  washing  of  the  hands  before  meals 
mm  eonducted  io  a  fonnal  manner  «  (Mark  vii.  3), 
and  minute  regulations  are  laid  down  on  this  sub  • 
ject  in  a  treatise  of  the  Mishna,  entitled  ytuiaim. 
Theee  ablutions  required  a  large  supply  of  water, 
and  hence  we  find  at  a  marriage  feast  no  less  than 
six  jars  containing  two  or  three  firkins  apiece,  pre* 
pared  for  the  purpose  (John  ii.  6).  We  meet  with 
references  to  purification  after  childbirth  (l^uke  ii. 
S2),  and  after  the  cure  of  leprosy  (Matt.  viii.  4: 
Luke  xvii.  14),  the  sprinkling  of  the  water  mixed 
with  ashes  being  still  retained  in  the  latter  case 
(Ueb.  ix.  13).  What  may  have  been  the  specific 
causes  of  uneleanness  in  those  who  came  up  to 
purify  themselves  before  the  Passover  (John  xi.  55), 
or  in  those  who  had  taken  upon  themselves  the 
Nasarite's  vow  (Acts  xxi.  24,  26),  we  are  not  in- 
formed; in  either  case  it  may  have  been  oontaet 
with  a  corpse,  though  in  the  latter  it  would  rather 
appear  to  have  been  a  general  purification  prepara- 
tory to  the  aooomplishment  of  the  vow. 

In  conclusion  it  may  be  observed,  that  the  dis- 
tinctive feature  in  the  Mosaic  rites  of  purification 
is  their  expiatory  character.  The  idea  of  unelean- 
ness was  not  peculiar  to  the  Jew :  it  was  attached 
by  the  Greeks  to  the  events  of  childbirth  and  death 

—  fc        ■■■■  —  ■        ■   — ■  ■■»»■■  ■— — ■■ 

«  Various  opinkms  ars  held  with  regard  to  the  term 
wyjA^.  The  meaning  "  with  the  fist  '*  Is  In  aooord- 
ante  with  ttie  genesal  tenor  of  the  Babbinteal  nssges, 
the  hand  used  in  wsahiog  the  other  being  clossd  lest 
tw  palm  should  eootraet  anelsannesi  io  the  act. 

h  The  word  "l^G  (pur)  ts  Persian.    In  the  moderr 

laogoace.  It  takes  the  form  of  pdr«A,  and  it  is  eognafte 
jfllh  par$  and  part  (Qeaen.  2V«.}.  It  Is  explained,  SMk. 

IL  7,  and  ix.  94,  by  the  Hebrew  VlSa:  kAin»^'' 
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•  It  can  hardly  be  doubted  that  the  eoq|ectnre  of 


(Thneyd.  ill  104;  Etirip.  Jpk.  m  Tour,  9S^\  and 
by  various  nations  to  the  ease  of  sexual  Intereouns 
(Herod.  I  198,  IL  64;  Pers.  U.  16).  But  with  all 
these  nations  simple  ablution  snffioed:  no  sacrifices 
were  demanded.  The  Jew  afone  was  taught  b> 
the  uee  of  expiatory  oflhrings  to  discern  to  its  full 
extent  the  connection  between  the  outward  sign 
and  the  inward  fount  of  impurity.        W.  L.  B. 

PUBIM  (D''"y©:*  ^poupai;''  [in  ver.  26, 
FA.^  ^povpifit  ^ovp'i  ver.  31,  Alex.  r»¥  ^povptuOf 
FA.i  T«y  ^vfWPf  FA.8  t.  ♦povp!/*:]  Phurm: 

also,  U^yBH  'ti]  (Esth.  ix.  26,  81):  dfas  jot- 
tium)t  the  annual  festival  instituted  to  oommemo> 
rate  the  preservation  of  the  Jews  in  Persia  fh>m 
the  massacre  with  which  tiiey  were  threatened 
through  the  machinations  of  Haman  (Esth.  ix.; 
Joseph.  Ant.  xi.  6,  §  13).  [Esther.]  It  was 
pfobably  called  Purim  by  the  Jews  in  irony.  Their 
great  enemy  Haman  appears  to  have  been  very  su- 
perstitious and  much  given  to  casting  lots  (Eeth 
iii.  7).  They  gave  the  name  Purim,  or  Lots,  to 
the  commemorative  festival,  because  he  had  thrown 
lots  to  ascertain  what  day  would  be  auspicious  for 
him  to  carry  into  effect  the  bloody  decree  which 
the  king  had  issued  at  hu  instance  (Esth.  ix.  24). 
The  festival  ksted  two  days,  and  was  regularly 
observed  on  the  14th  and  15th  of  Adar.  But  if 
the  14th  happened  to  fall  on  the  Sabbath,  or  on  the 
second  or  fburth  day  of  the  week,  the  commence- 
ment of  the  festival  was  deferred  till  the  next  day. 
It  is  not  easy  to  coi\jecture  what  may  have  been 
the  ancient  mode  of  observance,  so  as  to  have  given 
the  occasion  something  of  the  dignity  of  a  national 
religious  festival.  The  traditions  of  the  Jews,  and 
their  modem  usage  respecting  it  are  curious.  It 
is  stated  that  eigbty-five  of  the  Jewish  elders  ob- 
jected at  first  to  the  institution  of  the  feast,  when 
it  was  proposed  by  Mordecai  (Jerus.  Gem.  MegiU 
Inh  —  Lightfoot  on  John  x.  21).  A  preliminary 
fiut  was  appointed,  called  "  the  fast  of  Esther,'*  to 
he  obeerved  on  the  13th  of  Adar,  in  memory  of 
the  fost  which  Esther  and  her  maids  observed,  and 
which  she  et\{oined,  through  Mordecai,  on  the  Jews 
of  Shushan  (Esth.  iv.  16).  If  the  13th  was  a 
Sabbath,  the  fittt  was  put  back  to  the  fifth  day  of 
the  week;  it  could  not  be  held  on  the  sixth  day, 
1>eeause  thoee  who  might  be  engaged  in  preparing 
food  for  the  Sabbath  would  necessarily  have  to 
taste  the  dishes  to  prove  them.  According  to  mod- 
em custom,  as  soon  as  the  stars  begin  to  appear, 
when  the  14th  of  the  month  has  commenced,  can- 
dles are  lighted  up  in  token  of  ngoicing,  and  the 
people  assemble  in  the  synagogue.^'  After  a  short 
prayer  and  thanksgiving,  the  raiding  of  the  Book  of 
Esther  commences.  The  book  is  written  in  a  peenl- 
iar  manner,  on  a  roll  called  kot*  ^•xfiv,  "  the  RoU  ** 

(n^lZP,  MegHBaky  The  reader  traosUtes  the  text, 

the  editor  of  the  GomplutenSiaa  Polyglot  (approved  by 
Orotlus,  hi  Extk.  Ifi.  7,  and  by  Sehleusner,  Lex.  m 
LXX.  s.  •povpaO  h  eorraet,  and  that  the  readlni 
should  be  ^ovpat  In  Ifta  manner,  the  modem  edi- 
tors of  Josephns  have  changed  •povpoSoi  into  4ovp«*M 
(Ant.  xl.  6,  }  18).  The  oki  editon  Imaglnsd  that  Jo- 
SBphus  conneetsd  the  word  with  ^povpcty. 

cT  This  servlee  Is  asM  to  have  taken  plane  In  fonaei 
tfanes  on  the  16«h  In  walled  towns,  but  on  the  Mlh  la 
the  eonntiy  and  mwaUed  towns,  aocording  Io 
is.  18, 19. 

•  five  bnnk*  of  tbs  0.  T.  (Ruth, 
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■V  Im  gOM  on,  Into  Uie  vemacultf  tongue  of  the 
pboe,  Mid  makes  eomiuento  on  pHtieoUr  peigf. 
He  reads  in  a  bistrionie  nvuiiierf  suiting  lus  toiies 
and  gcvtures  to  the  changes  iu  the  sulgeet  mat- 
ter. Wlien  he  comes  to  the  name  of  Hamaa  the 
whob  eongrogation  crj  out,  '^May  his  name  be 
blotted  out,'*  or  '^  Let  the  name  of  the  ungodly 
pefish.**  At  the  same  time,  in  some  pteees,  the 
t)oys  who  are  present  make  a  great  noise  with  their 
hands,  with  mallets,  and  with  pieces  of  wood  or 
itone  on  which  they  have  written  the  name  of  Ha- 
man,  and  which  they  rub  together  so  as  to  oblit- 
etate  the  writing.  When  the  names  of  the  sons 
of  Haman  are  read  (ix.  7,  8,  9)  the  reader  utters 
them  with  a  continuous  enunciation,  so  as  to  make 
them  into  one  word,  to  signify  that  they  were 
hanged  all  at  once.  When  the  Megillah  is  read 
thiough,  the  whole  congregation  exclaim,  **  Cursed 
be  Ilaman ;  blessed  be  Mordecai ;  cursed  be  Zoresh 
(the  wife  of  Haman);  blessed  be  Esther;  eursed 
be  ail  idolatorB:  blusacd  !«  all  IsraeliLes,  and  blessed 
be  Harbonah  who  hanged  Haman/*  The  volume 
is  then  solemnly  rolled  up.  All  go  home  and  par- 
take of  a  repast  sud  to  consist  mainly  of  milk  and 
eggs.  In  the  morning  sen-ice  in  the  synagogue, 
on  the  14th,  after  the  prayers,  the  passage  is  read 
from  the  Law  (Kx.  xvii.  8-lG)  which  relates  the 
destruction  of  the  Amalekites,  the  people  of  Agag 
(1  Sam.  XV.  8).  the  supposed  ancestor  of  Haman 
(Esth.  iii.  1).  The  Megillah  is  then  read  again  in 
the  same  manner,  and  with  the  same  responses  from 
the  congregation,  as  on  the  preceding  evening.  All 
who  possibly  can  are  bound  to  heiur  the  rending  of 
the  Megillah  —  men,  women,  children,  cripples,  in 
▼alids,  and  even  idiots  —  though  they  may,  if  they 
please,  listen  to  it  outside  the  synagogue  (Mlshna, 
/?oftA.  Uoth.  iii.  7). 

The  14th  of  Adar,a  as  the  very  day  of  the  de- 
liveruice  of  the  Jews,  is  more  solemnly  kept  than 
the  13th.  But  when  the  service  in  the  synagogue 
is  over,  all  give  themselves  up  to  merrymaking. 
Games  of  all  sorts,  with  dancing  and  music,  com- 
mence. In  the  evening  a  quaint  dramatic  enter- 
tainment, the  subject  of  which  is  connected  with 
the  occasion,  sometimes  takes  place,  and  men  fre- 
quently put  on  female  attire,  declaring  that  the 
festivities  of  Purini,  according  to  Esth.  ix.  22,  sus- 
pend the  law  of  Deut.  xxii.  5,  which  forbids  one  sex 
to  wear  the  dress  of  the  other.  A  dainty  meal  then 
follows,  sometimes  with  a  frej  indulgence  of  wine, 
both  unmixed  and  mulled.  According  to  the  Ge- 
mara  {Meyillcihy  \ni.  2),  ^'tenetur  homo  in  festo 
Purim  eo  usque  inehriari,  ut  nullum  discrimen  norit, 
inter  raalodictionem  Hamanis  et  benedictionem 
Mardochcei.'*  ^ 


(m.  OintlelM,  and  lAmentatloDS)  are  deHfgnatsd  by 
the  Babbinical  writers  "  the  live  Bolls,"  because,  ss  it 
would  seem,  they  used  to  be  written  in  eeparate  vol- 
umee  for  the  oee  of  tha  synagogue  (Qesen.   2V#.  s. 


•7^1). 


^3).  [Ann,  Book  or.] 

«  It  is  called  ^  MopAoxoodi  i)m'p«,  2  Mace.  xv.  86. 
h  Boxtorf  remarks  on  this  passage :  ^  Uoc  est,  ne- 
selat  snppataze  nomemm  qui  ex  singnlarom  voenm 

Wsfli  ezstmitor:  nam  IltMW  **DT^D  "^"^3  et 

]2Dn  n**:*lH  in  Qematrta  eondem  numerum  eoofl- 

alml     PaslDds  est  ao  si  dictretor,  posss  illos  In  tan* 
tarn  Ut«tv,  ut  qulnqne  maans  digltos  numeiare  am> 
iHoi  nt«  posslnt." 
c  8m  Cod.  Tbeodoe.  lib.  xvi.  ttt.  vUL  18 :  ^^  Judssoa, 


PX7BIM 

I     OntheUththtnqjoidng  iaeoiitfaraed,«Bl|^i 

I  oonsisting  chiefly  of  swcetmeaU  and  other  catoUai 

are  interchanged.    Ofieringi  for  the  poor  an  ako 

made  by  all  who  can  afibrd  to  do  so,  m  j**yiiift 

to  their  means  (Esth.  is.  19,  22). 

When  the  month  Adar  used  to  be  doabled,  ir 
the  Jewish  leap-year,  the  festival  was  repeated  oc 
the  14th  and  15th  of  the  seoond  Adar. 

It  would  seem  that  the  Jews  were  tempted  to 
assodato  the  Christians  with  the  Porsiaoa  and  A»- 
aldiites  in  tlie  corses  of  the  synagogue.^  Heaet 
probably  arose  the  popularity  of  the  feast  of  Pniim 
in  those  ages  in  which  the  ibeiing  of  enmity  waa  m 
strongly  manifested  between  Jews  and  Christians. 
Several  Jewish  proverbs  are  preserved  which  atrik- 
ingly  show  the  way  iu  which  Purim  was  legaided, 
such  as,  *'  The  Temple  may  fiul,  but  Purim  never ;  * ' 
»•  The  Propheto  may  fail,  but  not  the  Ms^Ulak." 
It  was  said  that  no  books  would  survive  in  the  Mai- 
slab's  kingdom  except  the  Law  and  the  Miegilbli- 
This  afiktion  for  the  book  and  the  festival  tatt- 
necied  vrith  it  is  the  mors  remarkable  beeaoae  tiis 
events  on  which  they  are  founded  affected  only  an 
exiled  portion  of  the  Hebrew  race,  and  beanae 
there  was  so  much  in  them  to  shock  the  prindplei 
and  prejudices  of  the  Jewish  mind. 

Rwald,  in  support  of  his  theory  that  there  was 
in  patriarchal  times  a  religious  festival  at  enrj 
new  and  full  moon,  ooi\jectores  that  Puiim 
originally  the  foil  moon  feast  of  Adar,  aa  the 
over  was  that  of  Nisan,  and  Tabernaeka  thai  of 
Tisri. 

It  was  suggested  first  by  Kepler  thai  the  kopr^i 
r&¥  *lov9alv¥  of  John  v.  1  was  the  feast  of 
Purim.  The  notion  has  been  oonfidently  espouarf 
by  Petavius,  Olshausen,  Stier,  Wiesekr,  Winer, 
and  Anger  (who,  aoeording  to  Winer,  has  proved 
the  point  beyond  contradiction),  and  h  fevoied  by 
Alford  and  FJlioott  The  question  b  a  diffieult 
one.  It  seems  to  be  generally  aUowed  that  the 
opinion  of  Chrysoetom,  Cyril,  and  moat  of  the 
Fathers,  which  was  taken  up  by  Erasmoa,  Cahrin, 
Beza,  and  Bengel,  that  the  feaal  was  Penteooii, 
and  that  of  Coceeius,  that  it  was  Tabetnadsa  (whieb 
is  countenanced  by  the  reading  of  one  inferior 
MS. ),  ars  precluded  by  the  general  eourse  of  the 
narrative,  and  espeeially  by  John  iv.  35  (assnming 
that  the  words  of  our  Lord  which  are  there  given 
were  spoken  in  seed-time)  **  oompared  with  v.  1. 
The  interval  indicated  by  a  comparison  of  these 
texts  could  scarcely  have  extended  beyond  NiaBn. 
The  choice  is  thus  left  between  Porim  and  the 
Passover. 

The  principal  ohjeet&ons  to  Purim  are,  (a)  tiiaft 
it  was  not  necessary  to  go  up  to  Jenualem  to  keep 


quodam  festfvitatis  suss  sdemnl,  Aman,  ad 
quondam  recordatlonem  Incendere,  eC  eruds  adsfann- 
latam  spedem  In  oootempfen  Chiistteiue  lldsi  saerilsai 
mente  exurere,  Provineiamm  Beetoras  prohlbeaat:  ae 
locis  suis  fldel  nostns  eigDum  immisceaot,  asd  ritas 
suos  iofira  oootemptuxn  ChrlstiansB  legis  rettneaat 
amifsuri  sine  dubio  pennissa  haetnins,  nisi  ab  llUdtIs 
tempeiaverint.'^ 

d  This  supposition  does  not  appssr  to  be  aralsciaUy 
weakened  by  our  taking  as  a  prowEb  Tw^oitifetfc  wtw 
kclL  &  Btpiariiht  fpx«rai.  Whether  the  ez]Hcssloa  wai 
such  or  not,  H  smrsly  adds  point  to  oar  Lord^ 
If  we  soppose  the  flgmattve  bngOHBe  to  hav* 
soggistsd  by  what  waa  aetnally  gdag  on  In  tbm 
before  the  syes  of  Hlmsslf  and  his  h« 
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ito  Uttml  >:  tbtt  it  ii  not  vw}-  likely  thmt  omr 
Lord  wobM  twre  mide  •  point  of  pitjiug  etpeeial 
hofMT  to  a  feitinU  which  sppeon  to  have  had  but 
a  Tery  small  rdigious  dement  in  it,  and  which 
■eems  rather  to  hvn  been  the  meant  of  keeping 
alive  a  feeling  of  national  revenj^e  and  hatred.  It 
is  alleged  on  the  other  hand  thut  our  Lord's  at- 
tending the  feast  would  be  in  harmonj  with  his 
deep  sympathy  with  the  feelings  of  the  Jewish 
people,  which  went  fUrtho'  than  his  merely  "  fuU 
fining  all  righteousness  "  in  carrying  out  the  pre- 
cepts 01  the  Mosaic  Law.  Ft  is  further  urged  that 
the  narratire  of  St.  John  is  l)ent  made  out  by  sup- 
pnmng  that  the  incident  at  the  pool  of  Bethesda 
oocunred  at  the  feaUval  which  was  characterized  by 
ibowing  kindness  to  the  poor,  and  that  our  Lord 
«aa  induced,  by  the  enmity  of  the  Jews  Uien 
evinced,  not  to  renuun  at  Jerusalem  tiU  the  Pass- 
over, mentioned  John  vi.  4  (Stier). 

The  identity  of  the  Passover  with  the  feast  in 
qneiticm  lias  been  maintained  by  IrensBus,  Euse- 
bius,  and  Theodoret,  and,  in  modem  times,  by 
l^ither,  Soaliger,  Grotkis,  Hengstenbeig,  Greswell, 
Neander,  Tholuck,  Robinson,  and  the  miyority  of 
commentators.  The  principal  difficulties  in  the 
way  are,  (<i}  the  omission  of  the  article,  involving 
the  improbability  that  the  great  festival  of  the 
year  should  be  spoken  of  as  *•  n  feast  of  the  Jews ; " 
(b)  that  as  our  Lord  did  not  go  up  to  the  Passover 
mentioned  John  vi.  4,  He  must  have  absented 
himself  from  Jerusalem  for  a  year  and  a  half,  that 
is,  till  the  feast  of  Tabernacles  (John  \ii.  2). 
Against  these  points  it  is  contender!,  that  the  appli- 
eatioii  of  ioftrfi  without  the  article  to  the  Paiisover 
is  countenanced  by  Matt  xxvii.  15;  Luke  xziii. 
17  (comp.  John  xviii.  39);  that  it  is  assigned  as  a 
reason  for  his  staying  away  from  Jerusalem  for  a 
longer  period  than  usual,  that  "  the  Jews  sought 
to  kill  him**  (John  vii.  1;  cf.  v.  18);  that  this 
bng  period  satisfactorily  accounts  for  the  surprise 
ezpreued  by  his  brethren  (John  vii.  3),  and  that, 
as  it  was  evidently  his  custom  to  visit  Jerusalem 
once  a  year.  He  went  up  to  the  feast  of  Tabernacles 
'.vii.  2)  instead  of  going  to  the  Passover. 

On  the  whole,  the  only  real  objection  to  the 
Ptesover  seems  to  be  the  want  of  the  article  before 
hprh.*  That  the  hinguage  of  the  New  Testament 
wul  not  Justify  our  r^;arding  the  omission  as  ex- 
pressing emphasis  on  any  general  ground  of  usage, 
is  proved  by  Winer  {Grammar  if  the  N.  T.  ifia- 
Uet,  iii.  19).  It  must  be  admitted  that  the  diffi- 
euky  is  no  small  one,  though  it  does  not  seem  to 
be  suiBcient  to  outweigh  the  grave  ol^ections  which 
lie  against  the  feast  of  Purira. 

The  arguments  on  one  side  are  best  set  forth 
by  Stier  and  Olshausen  on  John  v.  1,  l)y  Kepler 
{i:cloff(B  Chromea^  FVancfbrt,  1615),  and  by  Anger 
((ie  ttmp.  in  Act.  Apott.  L  24);  those  on  the  other 
Me,  by  Robinson  {Hnrmfmy^  not«  on  the  Sremtl 
Ptmooer)  and  Neander,  Life  nf  Ckrisf,  $  14^3. 
See  abo  I  Jghtfoot,  Kuinoel,  and  Tholnek,  on  John 
r.  1;  and  Greswell,  Diu,  viii.  vol.  ii.;  Ulicott, 
LeeL  p.  185. 

a  Tlschendocf  inserta  the  article  in  hit  text,  and 
fFlner  allowa  that  thers  Is  much  authority  In  Jta  fltvor. 
i«t  the  nature  rf  the  ease  ssems  to  be  such,  that  the 
asertion  of  the  artiele  in  later  MSS.  maj  be  more 
laslly  aeoountad  for  than  Iti  omlsskm  In  the  older 
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*  Tbm  arUeto  Is  Inssrtad  In  the  Slnaltie  and  Sphrsm 
aatf  apparently  In  I,  of  the  s*xth  cenHuy,  which 


Sm  Cnpaof,  App,  CWiliLll;  Reh id,  .AK^ Ir 
9;  Sehickiurt,  PuHm  stM  BaechmtaUa  Jmktorwm 
(Crit  Sao.  lit  eoL  1184);  Bnxtorf,  Syn.  Jwl  zzit. 
The  Mishnicai  treatise,  SfegiUa,  contains  direetiom 
respecting  the  mode  in  which  the  scroll  should  bf 
written  out  and  in  whieh  it  should  be  read,  with 
other  matten,  not  much  to  the  point  in  hand,  eon> 
neeted  with  the  serrioe  of  the  synagogue.  Staoben, 
La  Tie  June  en  Abaee;  MiUs,  Brititk  Jem,  p. 

188.  s.  a 

•  PUBPLB.     [OoLORS,  1.] 

PURSE.  The  Hebrews,  when  on  a  Journey, 
were  provided  with  a  bag  (variously  termed  eCs,^ 
ttirdr^  and  chdrU),  in  which  they  carried  their 
money  (Gen.  xlii.  85;  Prov.  i.  14,  vii.  20;  Is.  xlvi. 
6);  and,  if  they  were  mercliants,  also  their  weight! 
Deut  XXV.  13 ;  Mic.  vL  11).  This  bag  is  described 
in  the  N.  T.  by  the  terms  fioKdiniov  [Tisch.  fiak- 
\drrufv]  (peculiar  to  St  Luke,  x.  4,  xii.  33,  xxii. 
35,  36),  and  yXmca6KoiJM¥  (peculiar  to  St  John 
xii.  6,  xiii.  29).  llie  former  is  a  classical  tern 
(Plat  Cvfwiv^  p.  190,  R,  ffiaroora  /SoAima): 
the  ktter  is  connected  with  the  classical  ^Xwir- 
aoKouMioVy  which  originally  meant  the  bag  in 
whicn  musicians  carried  the  mouthpieces  of  their 
instruments.  In  the  LXX.  the  term  is  applied  t* 
the  chest  for  Uie  offerings  at  the  Temple  (2  Chr. 
xxiv.  8, 10, 11 ),  and  was  hence  adopted  by  St.  John 
to  describe  the  common  purse  carried  by  the  dis- 
ciples. The  girdle  also  served  as  a  purse,  and 
hence  the  term  Ci&vii  occurs  in  Matt  x.  9;  Mark 
vi.  8.  [GiHi>LR.J  Ladies  wore  ornamental  purses 
(Is.  iii.  23).  The  RabbinisU  forbade  any  one 
passing  through  the  Temple  with  stick,  shoes,  and 
purse,  these  three  being  the  indications  of  travel- 
ling (Mishn.  Btrach.  9,  §  5).     [Scrip.] 

W.  L.  R 

PUT,  1  Chr.  i.  8;  Nah,  iU.  9.     [Phut.] 

PUTB'OLI  (noT(oXoi:  [PvieoH])  appetti 
alike  in  Joeephus  (yU,  c.  8;  Ant.  zvii.  12,  §  1, 
xviii.  7,  $  2)  and  in  the  Acts  of  the  Apoetles 
(xxviii.  18}  in  its  chancteristic  position  under  the 
early  Roman  emperors,  namely,  as  the  great  huid- 
ing-plaoe  of  travellers  to  Italy  from  the  Levant 
and  as  the  harbor  to  which  the  Alexandrian  com- 
ships  brought  thrir  cargoes.  These  two  features 
of  tlie  place  in  fact  coincided ;  for  in  that  day  the 
movements  of  travellers  by  eea  depended  on  mer- 
chant-vessels. Puteoli  was  at  that  period  a  plaoi 
of  very  great  importance.  We  cannot  elucidatf 
this  better  than  by  saying  that  the  celebrated  bay 
wliich  is  now  **  the  bay  of  Naples,**  and  in  early 
times  was  "  the  bay  of  Cnma,**  vras  then  called 
"  Sinus  Puteohuius."  The  dty  was  at  the  north- 
eastern angle  of  the  bay.  Close  to  it  was  Bai«, 
one  of  the  most  fiishionable  of  the  Romun  watering- 
places.  The  emperor  CaliguUt  once  built  a  ridie- 
ulous  bridge  between  the  two  towns;  and  the  re- 
mains of  it  must  have  been  oonspieaous  when  St 
Paul  hinded  at  Puteoli  in  the  Alexandrian  ship 
which  brought  him  from  Malta.     [CAtrroB  and 


may  be  rpgmrded  as  a  Mr  oflwt  to  A  B  D.  The  uncial 
MSS  Are  aboat  equally  divided  both  In  Kspeet  Is 
authority  and  nmnber,  than  being  10  on  eaeh  side. 
The  artiele  is  also  add«d  In  the  Sahklic  and  Ooptle  ^oi 
Thebaic  and  MemphlUe)  versions.  A. 

b  D'»S    nH-15,  and  ttnn.     Th»  kMl 
only  \t.  2  &..  V.  28  ^'bags ;  •*  IS.  iilT2l,  A.  f.  •«< 
pins       The  latter  Is  suppossd  to  rs%     la  Ibe  liw« 
round  fbctn  of  the  puns. 
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foLUJX;  Mklita;  Rhkoium;  Sykacuse.]  In 
mnitratioii  of  the  arrival  here  of  the  coni-ahipe 
we  may  refer  to  Seiieca  {Ep.  77)  and  Suetonius 
iOcUtv.  98). 

1lie  enrlier  name  of  PuteoU,  when  the  lower 
part  uf  Italy  was  Greek,  was  Dicaearchia:  and  this 
name  cMntinued  to  be  used  to  a  late  period.  Jose- 
l.tiUH  UMeM  it  in  two  of  the  passages  above  referre-i 
to:  hi  the  third  ( Vit.  c.  3)  he  speaks  of  himself 
(lifter  the  shipwreck  which,  like  St.  Paul,  he  had 
recently  t^one  through)  as  9icurfl»0<2f  c^f  riiv 
Ancaieutxinyt  ^v  Tlori6Kous  *lraKo\  itaKowriif. 
8o  Phito,  in  describing  the  curious  interview  which 
he  and  his  fellow  .lewish  ambassadors  had  here 
with  Caligula,  uses  the  old  name  {LegaU  ad  Cnium^ 
ii.  521).  'llie  word  Puteoli  was  a  true  Homan 
name,  and  arose  (whether  a  puteia  or  a  puiendo) 
from  the  strong  mineral  springs  which  are  char- 
acteristic of  the  place.  Its  Roman  history  may  be 
said  to  have  bei^un  with  the  Second  Punic  War. 
It  rose  continually  into  greater  importance,  from 
the  causes  a))ove  mentioned.  No  part  of  the  Cam- 
panian  shore  wns  more  frequented.  The  associa- 
tions of  Puteoli  with  historical  personages  are  very 
numerous.  Scipio  sailed  from  hence  to  Spain. 
Cicero  had  a  villa  (his  "  Puteolanum")  in  the 
neighborliood.  Here  Nero  plaimed  the  murder  of 
his  mother.  Ve8pas!an  gave  to  this  city  peculiar 
privileges,  and  here  Hadrian  wss  buried.  In  the 
5th  century  Puteoli  was  ravaged  lx>th  by  Alaric 
and  Genseric,  and  it  never  afterwards  recovered  its 
former  eminence.  It  is  now  a  fourth-rate  Italian 
town,  still  retaining  the  name  of  Potsmdi. 

In  connection  with  St.  Paul's  movements,  we 
must  notice  its  communications  in  Nero*s  reign 
along  the  mainland  with  Rome.  The  coast-road 
leading  northwards  to  Sinuessa  was  not  made  till 
the  reign  of  Domitian ;  but  there  was  a  cross-road 
leading  to  Cspua,  and  there  joining  the  Appian 
Way.  [.\prii  Fokum  ;  Thrke  Ta vekns,]  The 
remains  of  this  road  may  be  traced  at  inter\-alB; 
and  thug  the  Apostle's  route  can  be  followed  almost 
step  by  Mtep.  We  should  also  notice  the  fact  that 
there  were  .lewish  residents  i^  Puteoli.  We  might 
be  sure  of  this  from  its  mercantile  importance; 
but  we  are  positively  informed  of  it  by  Joeephus 
(AfU.  xvii.  12,  §  1)  in  his  account  of  the  visit  of 
the  pretended  Herod- Alexander  to  Augustus;  and 
the  circumstance  shows  how  natural  it  was  that 
the  ApoHtle  should  find  Chriatiaii  '« brethren  "  there 
immediately  on  landing. 

The  remains  of  Puteoli  are  considerable.  The 
squeduct,  the  resenoirs,  portions  (probably)  of 
baths,  the  great  amphitheatre,  the  building  called 
the  Temple  of  Serapis,  which  aflbrds  very  curious 
indications  of  changes  of  level  in  the  soil,  are  all 
well  worthy  of  notice.  But  our  chief  interest  here 
Is  concentrated  on  the  ruins  of  the  ancient  mole, 
which  is  formed  of  the  concrete  called  Pozzdana^ 
ind  sixteen  of  the  piers  of  which  still  remun.  No 
^man  harbor  has  left  so  solid  a  memorial  of  itself 
a  this  one  at  which  St.  Paul  landed  in  Italy. 

J.  3.  H. 

PUTIEL  (by^tiS^S  \nffiictedof  God,  Ges.] : 
^tfvrr^X :  Phuti^i).  One  of  the  daughters  of  Pu- 
Mel  was  wife  of  Eleazar  the  son  of  Aaron,  and 
DOiher  of  Phinehas  (Ex.  ri.  25).  Though  he  does 
aoi  appear  again  in  the  Bible  records,  Putiel  has 
•ome  odebrity  in  more  modem  Jewish  traditions. 
rhey  identify  him  with  Jethro  the  Midianiie,  "  who 
liMed  the  adves  for  idolatrous  worship  '*  (Targum 
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Pseudcvfon.  on  Ex.  fi.  S5;  Gtmara  ^  Sola  fay 
Wagensci]^  viu.  §  6).  What  are  the  gnanh  §m 
the  tradition  or  for  nich  an  afriiiation  i^ifaMl 
Jethro  is  not  obnous.  G. 

PTGARG  0*^^1»  fM^:  vfycyryos:  pgf- 

argvt)  occurs  only  (Dent.  ziv.  5)  in  the  listof  cfaaa 
animals  as  the  rendering  of  the  Heh.  dUkin,  the 
name  apparently  of  some  sfieaes  of  antdope,  tlioagh 
it  is  by  no  means  easy  to  identify  it.  Hie  Greek 
irvyoffyos  denotes  an  animal  with  a  **  white  rnnip^** 
anu  is  used  by  Herodotus  (iv.  192)  as  the  oame  of 
some  Libyan  deer  or  antek>pe.  iEIiaa  (vfi.  1ft) 
also  mentions  the  wiyiuyos^  but  gives  no  men 
than  the  name;  eomp.  abo  Juvenal  (StU.  xi.  138). 
It  is  usual  to  identify  the  pff^rg  of  tha  OnA 
and  Latin  writers  with  the  tulrlax  of  Nofib  Afriea, 
Nubia,  etc.  (Addax  nasomaculntvs);  but  w«  eaimot 
regard  this  point  as  satisfactorily  settled.  lo  the 
first  place,  this  antelope  does  not  present  «t  all  the 
required  characteristic  implied  by  its  itime;  and, 
in  the  senond,  there  is  miieh  reason  f  jr  belicvJUK, 
with  KiippeU  (AtloM  m  der  Rem  im  NdnL  Afri, 
p.  21),  and  HamUton  Smith  (Griflith's  CutUr'i 
Anim,  King.  iv.  193),  that  the  AddtOB  is  ideotieel 
with  the  Strepiicerrm  of  PUny  (M  ff.  zL  ST\ 
which  animal,  it  must  be  observed,  the  Bomao 
naturalist  distinguishes  from  the  pggargm§  (viH. 
53).  Indeed  we  nuiy  regard  the  identity  of  the 
AM  IX  and  Pliny's  Strtpsicerot  as  established ;  for 
when  this  species  was,  after  many  years,  at  length 
rediscovered  by  Hemprich  and  RiippdL  it  was 
found  to  be  called  by  the  Anbic  name  of  aJtn$  or 
ados,  the  x^ery  name  which  Pliny  gives  as  the  fecal 
one  of  his  Strepticeros.  The  pggargvg,  therefore, 
must  be  sought  for  in  some  animal  diflbrent  hon 
the  nddfix.  There  are  several  antelopes  which  have 
the  characteristic  white  croup  required;  many  of 
which,  however,  are  inhabitants  of  South  AfHea, 
such  as  the  Spring-bok  {Antklitrea$  euekore)  and 
the  Bonte-bok  {DttmaHs  p}fgnrga).  We  are  in- 
clined to  consider  the  wvynpTOf,  or  psgwrg^  as 
a  generic  name  to  denote  any  of  the  whiteHrmnped 
antek>pes  of  North  Africa,  Syria,  ete.,  sneh  as  the 
Ariel  gazelle  (^Anfil"pe  Aifibicn,  Hemprich),  the 
Isabella  gazelle  {Gattlln  JtnbeUmt):  perhaps  too 
the  mohr,  both  <^  Abysunia  (G.  Soemmermgii) 
and  of  Western  Africa  (G.  Mohr),  may  be  indoded 
under  the  term.  Whether,  however,  the  LXX. 
and  Vnlg.  are  correct  in  their  interpretation  of 
diBhdn  is  another  question;  but  there  is  no  eol- 
hiteral  evidence  of  any  kind  beyond  the  anthoritv 
of  the  two  most  important  versions  to  eld  as  in 
our  in^-estigation  of  this  word,  of  which  varioos 
etymok)gies  have  been  given  firom  which  nothing 
definite  can  be  leanit.  W.  H. 

•PYR'RHUS  (nu^A«»»  red-kair9d:  Pyr- 
rhtts),  father  of  Sopater.  one  of  Paul's  company  on 
his  jouniey  from  Greece  to  Asia  (Aots  xx.  4). 
The  name  in  that  passage  is  undoubtedly  gennine, 
being  found  in  the  best  copies  of  the  text,  though 
omitted  in  the  textus  receptus,  and  henee  also  in 
the  A.  V.  The  father  was  no  doubt  a  Berean  as 
well  as  tlie  son,  but  whether  he  was  a  Christian  <x 
not  is  uncertain,  unless,as  some  suppose.  Sopate; 
and  Sosipater  (Rom.  xvL  21 )  were  forms  of  the  same 
name,  and  belonged  in  this  history  to  the  same  per> 
son.  In  the  latter  case  he  was  at  Corinth  whec 
Paul  wrote  to  the  (]boreh  at  Rome.  The  mentio>i 
of  the  fiither  ser\'es  to  disUnguisli  this  Sopaisi 
others  of  the  same  name.  The  same  usage 
in  modem  Gredc.  H. 


Q 


•■'?»'. 


if  tb*  Ebb.  tlUr,  which  on 
■■■  lupiiliail  Is  Um  UnslibK  in  ua 
Ek.  itL  II,  <Hi  which  occuloii   1 
bMwMD    SiD  ud    Sin«i;    uid  Ni 


diilliie 


1    pCDplc    W<1K 

n.  il.  31,  33, 

lodgmMit  which  beiall  Uinu,  KiUrotlt'liMljMvib. 
TiMtUMMabrtwWDRl  li  oxnctJ  j  nndered  "qouli," 
li  *•  UuBk  Ujoiid  t.  (Iiiduir  of  dcHibt,  uoti 
it»nitiiig  tbs  diflccatt  iiiUrprelatioiii  which  bin 
bMD  iMigiwI  to  il  b]'  Mvenl  writer*  of  riniaeiiM. 
LDdoir,  for  iniluice,  ui  uthor  of  high  n[)Ut<, 
hH  (DiiBiTDnd  to  ibow  (hit  th«  nUi  wen  LkiuU  ; 
■M  hi*  Diutrlaliu  de  Zociutu,  ami  DinlrUw,  dc  , 
Fnne.  >d  Moeii.  1694.  HI*  apinion  hu  Ineii  full; 
•dnaUd  uid  kdopud  bj  Hurick  (CufUflcNf.  uh 
Itan.  A  31,  at);  the  Jew»  in  Aimbia  kUi,  u  wc 
learn  trom  Nieljuhr  lUatdiitii.  ta»  Arab,  p,  lISj, 
"ue  cODviuoed  thu  tha  liird*  which  lbs  lanelilia 
M*  in  Hota  nuiuban  wise  toil;  cloorU  of  kiciula, 
uid  tbay  hiugb  at  thoaa  Uwiilaloti  who  luppoaa 
that  th«y  found  quili  where  quuLi  w««  ueiar 
mD."  RudtiMk  [ld.il>yl  BibL  S/ne.  i.)  bM  ar- 
giwd  In  favDc  of  the  tlUe  meaninsc  "fljiui-' 
aoiMipnnMur  the  genu  A..ri«triu ;  Midiael'iiMona 


t   (*N  liuaciiiuliller,  N.-L  .ui  lb 
ohart.  HiBia.  U.  bt9).     A  lata  wntfr,  Ebnnl« 
(Gtoffrapk.  ZtU  ii.  86),  froiu  hiiTiiig  oUervcd 
DOiubCT  of  "fl}-iii^  Aih  "  Otunianl*,  of  the  goii . 
Trigia  ofOkan,  Daaniifilfiuot  luudam  icthyoli>- 
([iali)  Ijiug  dfad  on  the  *hort  niai  Elim,  bdiand 
that  tAr'l  wu  tha  food  of  1^  lararlita  in  Iha  ' 
dcmetf,  and  Damed  Iha  fiiii  ■■  'FrigLa  [iTaalitanii 
Hermann  im  der  Hardt  luppoacd  that  the  \a 
bM  IPoM-H-  Alwiu),  wu  intended  b;  HUr;  and 
naallj  Ur  Korater  ( I'mct  of  Itratl,  p.  U8j  bai 
whaiMcd  an  opinion  that  ■■  red  K«ae  "  nf  lb«  geniu 
Cnni-ca  are  (u  It  undcntood  lif  the  Htbrav  lenni 
a  liniUir  eiplainiliaii  hat  been  autiEMtad  bjr  Stan- 
laj  (8.  <t  P.  p.  %i)  and  adopted  bj  Tnin*iit  (Cry- 
Jmi,  i.4ST,  luAt):  tbii  U  ippatviitlj  an  old  so 
Inr  Patriek  {Nu,.ib.  xii.  31)  alliMka  to  inch  a 
plaoatioo,  but  we  have  been  unable  to  (net 
II*  oHtiin.     Soma  <Ht«n,  while  tber  hold  that  Eba 
nriglnal  word   denolee  "quail*."    en  of  opii 
that  a  apeeiaa  of  Band-grou*e  {PUrodtM  aickt 
freqtMnt  in  Iha  ]llhL»1iuida.  1*  at*o  Uwluded  uadar 
IbB  teini;   «  Winer  IBW.  RtalwBrL   IL   TTS): 
RotenmiiUer    (.Viy.    iid  /lirita.    li.   M9};    Kaber 
(o^   Hai-mtr,    ii.   Ui):    (itaenliH    (TAu. 
1^\       Il  it  mnial  lo  nf  t  to  Htatelquiit  *i  the 
inth'orttf  for  heliednE  tbat  the  KMn  {wmif^caaat) 
I*  denoted:  ttaii  Invelhr,  I  iwerer,  wai  rathi     ' 
4lned  lo  believe,  with  eome  it  the  wiitan  n 
■bote,  tbat  "  lociult,"  and  not  bird*,  an  to  be 
ondtntood  (|i.  443);  and   it  it  dIfBcuU  to  d   ' 
tat  what  be  tneant  bj  Tetmo  /ti-nelihinm. 
jBoa   *nppaeBd    be   btanded    bj  It   the  com 

qdail:"  lo  one  paragraph  be  etata*  Uat  ma 
inbhaaaan*  bird  "of  a  gr*fi>'>  oolor  aod  l*ai, 
Mn  oar  partridge,"  by  (ha  tame  of  Knitit.  Hal 
•Mi-AnMaw?"    Tbii  eanoot  be  tba  Aart)-' 
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I  with  a  nr;  Aw  worde.  The  eipr«t*Ios  la  I^ 
'  luviu.  3T  of  xftathend  fowl "  (Fp3  T\^^S),  which 
'  b.  Mtd  In  r^Emiot  to  Ibe  MU.  dttAy  daoola 
aooH  bird,  and  Ludolf  quite  hiili  lo  prove  that  il 
maj  inclule  winged  intecia;  again  there  la  not  a 
ihuiow  of  evidence  to  tupport  the  opinion  thai 
liiix  an  lignlfj  an>'  "  locual,"  tfalt  term  baiug 
uied  in  the  Alabic  and  the  cognate  lamiuagtc  to  diK 
note  a  <' quail."  At  10  any  ipeciet  of  "  flying-Ath," 
whether  beloniting  lo  tbe  genua  IJncli/lofiliivM,  or 
to  that  of  A'jrcrrfiu,  being  liiUnded,  il  will  be 
enough  to  (tale  thai  "fl)lni;-lith  "  an  quite  un- 
able to  lUtlain  their  flliht  above  a  few  huidnd 
jardt  at  the  niotl,  and  never  ooiild  have  b<M 
laJun  in  the  Ked  Hm  iu  numlien  luthcient  IT  IDp- 
ply  the  laraehliah  hoal.  'Ilie  InleiprrtallfHl  of 
itldrbj  '.wild  Keeae."  or  n  wild  cranea," 


n,  ^ 


the  Hebnw  word  ^''^tp  i*  unqiieaUoDablr  td«D- 
Ileal  with  thaAnbis  laiad  r^JLo)  a  "qoalL" 
Aooordlng  lo  Scbolten*  (Orig.  Htb.  I.  MIJ  th« 
Heb.  "^Vp  la  derived  from  an  Anbk  root  "U  bt 
bt;"  tbe  round,  planp  tana  of  a  qtudl  !e  eat- 
no-'j  nltabl*  lo  Ibl*  etymologf ;  Indeed,  lie  M 


9B60 


<ji;aiu 


•Mi  li  pKinriiiil    ThF  ot^mitioiii  *bkfa  bkn  bnn 

oigMl  b;  Pttriek  tud  othai  agunit  "qn^li"  Mng 
totmiM  ire  very  siiilj  refuted.  The  ofntion, 
"•M  if  It  wttc  tiro  cubltj  (high }  upon  tbt  tuK  of  tb< 
mih  •■  (Num.  li.  81)  !•  cspUiucd  b}  lb*  IXX.^  b; 
tke  Vulg.,  «Dd  bT  JoMpfaut  (AM.  iii.  1,  }  a),  to  nfa 
loihe  belght  it  irblth  quuliflevoboveUBgnniid, 
«huuM(i  eonditioD  ftom  thdr  long  flight- 


Ado  th«  a 


ie  lud  to  hnre  laken,  nuti«Jf ,  "  ten 


It  liiiiplj  -^A  heap:"  tfa 
1   by  Ooktlot  ud  tb«  A 


«<;  M« 

rOiij  i.'/.  A.  I.  3»l,  and    I'uunioMt  ( > 

S"S',  i. 

aaS),  who  »}!  tbM  r>U  the  ixluiidi  of  Il«'  Ar^hi- 

peUgu  itt  ocmiii  Mwoiu  or  tlie  }«r  ira 

with    thcM    bird*.     Cut.    SvIih    itnla  th 

at  inch 

quwtitic*  wot  0.™  aught  iu  Cspri.  i.e« 

SiHile., 

u  to  haie  ilforded  the  l.i>)iD|,  i>o  >ni>IJ 

iireof 

u  been 

»Ued  Biihop  of  Quni^i.     'I'h.  unie  writ 

lion   il»   (7-.v™.   Zb«    ,S<*.  ii.)  thU 

160,000 

quill  huTf  hnn  netbrd  id  oiw  kuoii  on  t 

i»  lilli. 

ulwd ;  Hoinling  to  Teoimiiick  IIIO.OOU  h 

te  been 

Mnld  hv-e  h«l  little  difficulty  In  upturn 

r1"KB 

qiHtltiee  of  thex   bicili,  ■«  tbev  ■»  k 

Tj  ttufr  llight  MU,  ht  rwdil,  t^«i,  not 

aij.  bat  bj  tbt  luuid.    See  Diod,  Sie. 

(i-  8a, 

<ri.  Diodorf);  PrMpB-  Alpinui  (««•».« 

A:mit 

T.  ll;  JoMphu*  {AnL  iii.  1.  $  S|.     Sjkei  ((.  c.l 

nj*  "thej  uTiv*  in  ipring  ou  the  ebon  ol  Prov- 

UnwDlii. 

W»llii|  to  Morlrr,  qoilli  In  Mk«i   In  (ml  ■bun- 

pc»tbl. 

li.Jrilr. 

UK,  on  which  polo  Ui<y  n  Mnieh  >  «*I 

«  v^t 

•(  tn><u>n,  tlitl  Uw  (iHf  K  H  Ifae  l>p  ehU 

pratKl 

M*tlHban»or>b«Il.     Thu  di>(ulHd,  Ituy  prowl 

I  itADgi  otiJKt  to  be  A 
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(DM  n  Uagiwd  that  fcr  the  fint  fev  iay  IW* 
lUos  themadni  to  ba  takoi  bj  tlie  tjiii."' 
The  iDKlita  "qnod  Uw  qnuli  round  ibont  lb 
cvupi^'  thie  wu  for  the  purpoee  of  drying  Ihv 
Tlie  Kgjptiane  ^nulerij  prepend  thcee  liiida;  ■• 
Htrodotui  (Ii.  77),  end  HilUet  (Ultrtw  nr 
t£gjQil(,  Ii.  9t.  It,  130).  lie  cipveMoa  "qntfa 
fttm  the  MS,"  Vvm.  d.  81,  nnet  tut  be  ratricM 
to  denote  thut  the  Utdi  ome  fRHn  the  cto  *» 
tbair  ttuting-polnt.  but  it  mut  be  taken  Is  Ao« 
the  dirrc^ioii  from  wbieh  Ibcj  wm  comini;:  Ite 
quaili  «vrr,  at  the  tinie  of  lh«  evtnt  tnrniled  it 
the  Bcred  wiitingt,  on  tbor  epring  journej  at 
niigracion  ftorthmnlt.  >n  liitemting  pniof,  ae  1>L 
Syhet  bna  Tvnurked,  nf  tin  pnpeluAtioa  of  ui  in- 
■liiict  thnngfa  eume  S300  jevi;  the  flight  wlilefa 


h»«  itarted  froiu  Southern  Egjpt  end  liuhlJ  tbi 
lUd  S«a  new  Ku  Mohuiiined,  mid  »  up  the  Gdf 
of  Akabah  into  Aralibi  Ittnea.      It  la  inUreilii^ 


they  liecan  to  arrlvf ;  and  they  jio  doubt  tx 

to  conie  all  Uw  nicht-     Many  oliaeinn  hMe  re- 

eotded  that  the  qiwil  mioraM  by  iiiifht,  On>a0»  tUi 

[«  denied    by  Col.  MontaK"  (OrmOni.  Diet.  art. 

"  (^Bll  ").*     11ie  flnh  of  tbg  quail,  tliDugb  of  m 

■gncaUe  quality,  la  aaid   Ity   Bine  writos  M  lit 

beatbig,aDd  It  i>  nppoaed  by  auuie  that  tbedvth* 

that  occuimi  from  eating  the  (bod  rn  the  wihkr- 

neat  multed   partly  frani  three  Uinli  l«illng  oa 

lirllebore  (I'Hny,  //.  ;V.  i.  S3)  and  other  poiiuioaa 

planU;   aee  Winer,  Bib.  KrnbH,.  Ii.  77-1:  bul  diii 

iceedlnply  improbable,  aliboujEb  the  Intiuodv- 

gnitificatiuii  of  the  appetite  ibr  tb«  apace  of  a 

)le  month  (Num.  li.  SO)  on  aucli  food,  in  a  bet 

Qute,  aitd  in  the  caeeof  a  people  who  at  Ihelinii 

the  wandfringi  rarely  la^«d  fleeh,  oiigbt  ban 

Induced    dangerous    aymptonia.      "Tlie    pl^^ " 

•eetna  to  bare  been  directly  eeiit  upon  th«  peopb 

by  Ijod  aa  s  puniabnient   for  Ibeir  murmuringa, 

id  perhaga  it  not,  even  In  a  nbordinatc  aeme  la 

The  quail  (CWwsu;  (iic(jy!i«ni.™.|,  the  only 
ecira  of  the  genua  known  to  niii:rate-  baa  a  wy 
ide  geognphk-al  mnge,  lieiik*^  funud  \r\  Olina^ 
idia,  tbe  Cape  of  Good  Hope  and  MiigbuHf,  and, 
eording  to  Tenimlnck.  in.inpan  See  Cot.  Syke*^ 
.  iperoo  "The  (^laili  and  Heiuipudii  of  India" 
(TVma.  n/  HM  &f.  II  ). 

'n>e  ifTvyt^ifTiHt  of  tb«  LXX.  ihouk)  not  b* 
paaaed  o>er  without  a  brief  notice.  It  ia  no4  caaj 
to  detomine  what  bird  b  inlended  by  thii  tsn  m 
naed  by  Arialolle  and  lliny  {m-tyi/nttrlrri):  aeeeni- 
-  i-en  of  thia  bird  by  the  GnA 
I  Natund  Iliitory  Joit  OMB- 
tioned,  tb«  m-iyi^iiiirU-"  pmcda  the  quail  is  tti 
iljcnitioat,  and  luU  u  a  lort  of  leader  la  Um 
Bight.     Soiue  oniitboliwiala,  aa  Itebn  Hid  Firm- 


qUABBUfiS,  THB 

(MOmot  Um  FVooh.  Re  di  Q^i»  of  the  Itd- 
Inm,  Mid  the  WacbtelpKooig  of  the  Oernuuu,  but 
with  what  nHon  we  sm  araUiU  to  mj;  probably 
the  LXX.  nee  the  teroL  tm  %  sjaonym  (k  6fnvi<, 
or  to  express  the  good  oondition  in  which  the  birds 
w«re,  for  Hesjehias  esplaias  o^vyofiirfa  bj 
tfnv^  twtpfirydBiit^  *•  «•  **  a  quail  of  large  sixe.  * 
Thus,  in  ymni  of  etymology,  coolofcy,  history, 
and  the  authority  of  almost  all  the  important  old 
versions,  we  have  aa  complete  a  chain  of  evidence 
in  proof  of  the  quail  being  the  true  repreeentatiTa 
of  the  tiUto  as  can  possibly  be  required.     W.  H. 

«  QUABRISS,  THJB  (D^Vd?  :  a*^  r««r 
y\vwrA¥''  ttlfi  traiU  idola)  are  mentioned  in  Jodg. 
ui.  19,  96  (A.  V.)t  M  a  pliwe  weU  linown  near  GU- 
gsL  Ehud,  after  having  brought  his  present  to  Eg- 
loQ,  king  of  Mof^,  went  with  his  attendants  on 
tb^  return  as  far  as  these  '^quarries  "  (A.  V.)* 
and  then  ^'turiMd  again  tnm  them,*'  and  went 
back  to  execute  the  meditated  murder  alone.  In- 
stead of  *'  quarries,**  or  ^'quairy,*'  the  A.  V.  renders 
venUm  or  pead  elsewhere  (31  times  in  the  singu- 
lar and  21  times  in  the  plural,  and  also,  Judg.  Ui. 
lA,  in  the  margin)  by  **graven'*  or  **  carved  im- 
agea.*'  It  is  oertainly  unsafis,  in  view  of  such  a 
usage,  to  admit  an  exceptional  meaning  in  this  plaoe. 
See  against  that  supposition  especially  Bachmann, 
Dat  Bueh  der  Aichter,  p.  908  ff.  (1868).  A  few 
make  the  word  a  proper  name,  PuHim^  with  refer- 
ence to  some  ancient  idolatry  there,  though  no 
k>nger  piuctioed  in  Ehud's  time. 

Profanor  Casiel,  Hichlir  u.  Ruth,  p.  37,  in 
lADge's  BibtUoerk  (1865),  suggests  another  expla- 

uation.  He  understands  that  the  D^y*^??  ^'^^ 
huidmarks  (consisting  of  pillars  or  heaps  o/  stone, 
<rr^Aai)  which  marked  the  boundary  between  the 
territory  of  the  Moabites  on  the  west  of  the  Jordan 
(held  by  them  as  conqueron  at  that  time)  and  that 
it  the  Hebrews;  and  that  it  was  from  these  stone 
heaps  or  pillars  that  Ehud  turned  back  after  part- 
ing with  his  servants.  Pesilim^  in  this  sense, 
would  be  nearly  allied  to  that  of  *«  images,'*  Idol- 
gods  (oomp.  lieut.  vii.  95  and  laa.  zlii.  8),  since 
boundaries  {iapidet  iocri,  termini)  were  regarded 
ss  properly  invioUte,  consecrated.  To  the  heathen 
they  were  hardly  less  than  objects  of  religious  ven- 
eration. The  Hebrews  would  naturally  speak  of 
them  with  reierence  to  the  feelings  of  their  foreign 
oppressors,  though  we  need  not  altogether  acquit 
the  Hebrews  of  a  similar  superstition.  Fiirst  sanc- 
tions "quarries,"  but  as  Taigumic  rather  than 
Hebrew*  H. 

QUABTUS  (Ko^i^of  [Ut  fourth] :  Qmr- 
hw),  a  Christian  oif  Connth,  whose  salutations  St 
Paul  ssnds  to  the  brethren  at  Rome  (Rom.  xvi.  93). 
There  is  the  usual  tradition  thai  he  was  one  of  the 
Seventy  disdples;  and  it  is  also  said  that  he  ulti- 
mately became  Bishop  of  Berytus  (Tillemont,  i. 
'm),f»  E.  H— s. 

QUATERNION  {rtrpdJiunf:  qualermo),  a 
military  term,  signifying  a  guard  of  four  soldiers, 
two  of  whom  were  attached  to  the  person  of  a  pris- 
mer,  while  the  other  two  kepi  wB*oh  outside  the 
ieor  of  hii  ceU  (Vegetius,  DeBemiLm.9;  Pdyb. 
IL  88,  f  7).    Peter  was  delivered  over  to  font  suah 


wisU 


•  •  In  th4  Orssk  It  Is  Qoartiu  —  *'  the 
Mt  tatfstalte,  A.  v.),  wUoh  ImpUae  that  hf 
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bodici  of  four  (AcU  zu.  4),  each  ot  which  too4 
charge  of  him  for  a  singks  watch  of  the  night. 

W*  Lk  B. 
*  Of  the  quaternion  on  guard  at  a  given  time, 
two  may  have  watched  at  the  door  of  the  cell,  and 
two  at  the  gate  which  opened  into  the  city.  Peter, 
in  mailing  his  escape,  *<  passed  thnngh  "  (3if  Atft ty)  a 
first  and  a  second  watch  (^vAeuc^)t  which  suggests 
the  idea  of  more  than  one  sentimd  at  each  post. 
Wakh  thinks  that  the  two  soldiers  to  whom  Peter 
was  bound  in  the  prison  (ver.  6)  did  not  bdoog  to 
the  quaternion,  inasmuch  as  the  security  of  Peter 
might  not  require  them  to  be  changed  during  tht 
ni^t  like  the  others.  On  these  details,  and  tha 
arBlMBok)gy  of  the  subject  genenlly,  see  sspeolal^y 
Welch,  De  naculii  Petri,  in  his  DiaeertL  ad  Acta 
ApoeL  pp.  147-190.  H. 

QUEEN  (n^^O;  bittf;  rrr^:?i).  of tw 

three  Hebrew  terms  cited  ss  the  equivalents  ol 
"  queen  "  in  the  A.  V.,  the  first  atone  is  applied  to 
a  qoeen-rcyiMfii ;  the  fint  and  second  equsJly  to  a 
queen-oofisc/fl,  without,  however,  implying  the  dig- 
nity which  in  European  nations  attaiches  to  that 
position;  and  the  third  to  the  queen-mo(A«r,  to 
whom  that  dignity  is  transferred  in  oriental  courts. 
'Vhe  etymological  force  of.  the  words  accords  with 
their  application.  Afakdh  is  the  feminine  of  me- 
Uch,  '^king; "  it  is  applied  in  its  first  sense  to  the 
queen  of  Sbeba  (1  K.  x.  1),  and  in  its  second  to 
the  wives  of  the  first  rank,  as  distinguished  from 
the  concubines,  in  a  royal  hamm  (Esth.  i.  9  AT.,  viL 
1  £;  C^t.  vi.  8):  the  term  *' princesses  "  is  sim- 
ihudy  used  in  1  K.  xi.  8.  Shegdl  simply  meant 
«'  wife;  '*  it  is  appUed  to  Solomon's  brido  (Ps.  xlv. 
9),  acd  to  the  wives  of  the  first  rank  in  the  harems 
of  the  Chaldee  and  Peraian  monanhs  (Dap.  v.  9, 3; 
Neh.  iL6).  (rlfrii^dA,  on  the  other  band,  is  expres- 
sive of  authority;  it  means  '*  powerful "  or  **  mis- 
tress." It  wouM  therefore  be  appUed  to  the  female 
who  exeroised  the  highest  authority,  aitd  this,  In  an 
oriental  househoUl,  is  not  the  wife  but  the  mother 
of  the  master.  Strange  as  such  an  arrangement  ai 
first  sight  i^pears,  it  is  one  of  the  inevitable  results 
of  polygamy:  the  numl)erof  the  wives,  their  soeiai 
position  previous  to  marriage,  and  the  precarious- 
ness  of  their  hold  on  the  aflbctione  of  their  lord, 
combine  to  annihilate  their  influence,  which  is  trana- 
ferred  to  the  mother  aa  being  the  only  female  who 
occupies  a  fixed  and  dignified  poeition*  Hence  tho 
api^cation  of  the  term  tfilth-dh  to  the  queen-aio(Aer, 
the  extent  of  wboee  influence  is  well  illustrated  by 
the  narrative  of  the  interview  of  Sok>mon  and  Bath- 
sheba,  as  given  in  1  K.  iL  19  AT.  The  term  is  ap» 
plied  to  Maachah,  Asa's  mother,  who  waa  depeecd 
{W>m  her  dignity  in  consequence  of  her  idok^  (1 
K.  XV.  18;  9  Chr.  xv.  16);  to  Jeaebel  as  eontrwteil 
with  Joram  (9  K.  x.  M,  *'  the  chiklran  of  the  king, 
and  the  children  of  the  queen  ");  and  to  the  mothar 
of  Jehoiaehfa)  or  Jeconlah  (Jer.  xiiL  18;  eomp.  9  K. 
xxiv.  19;  Jer.  xxix.  9).  In  1  K.  zL  19,  the  text 
probably  requires  emendation,  the  reading  foUowed 

m  the  LXX.,  ny*)!!!?,  '«the  eUer,'*  scoording 
better  with  the  oontext  W.  L.  & 

QUEEN   OF  HEAVEN.    In  Jer.  vil.  18, 

xliv.  17, 18, 19,  95  the  Heb.  C'^.Q^H  np)>0 
mileeeih  ha$h$hdmayim^  is  thus  rendered  in  tht 
A.  ^.    In  the  icargin  is  given  «« frame  or  worli- 
maoship  li  heaven,"  for  in  twenty  of  Kannieott't 

MSB.  the  mdmg  is  n3H)?Q,  ««sceClk,of  vbUk 
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Uiii  it  the  traoihtioii  aod  the  lame  U  the  caae  hi 
fourteen  MSS.  of  J«r.  xliv.  18,  and  hi  thuteen  of 
Jer.  illT.  19.  The  Utter  readug  it  followed  by  the 
1,XX.  and  Peshito  S}Tiac  hi  Jer.  vii  18,  but  m  aU 
the  other  paesagei  the  received  text  is  adopted,  aa 
by  the  Vulgate  in  every  instance.     Kimebi  says: 

^t^  n  waiiUng,  and  it  is  as  if  HSSblS,  *  worii- 
BTiinship  of  heaven/  i.  e.  the  stars;  and  some  inter- 
pret *  the  queen  of  heaven/  t.  e.  a  great  star  which 
is  in  th?  heavens.**  Rashi  is  in  fiivor  of  the  latter; 
and  the  Tars^ni  renders  throughout  "the  star  of 
heaven.**  Kircher  was  in  favor  of  some  oonstella- 
tioui  the  Pleiades  or  Hyades.'  It  is  generally  be- 
fieveid  that  the  •  queen  of  heaven  "  is  the  moon 
(oooip.  "sideruni  regina,*'  Hor.  Cm'in,  Sec.  35, 
and  **n!gina  ooell,*'  Apul.  AfeL  xi.  657),  wor- 
ship^iod  as  Asbtaroth  or  Astarte,  to  whom  the  He- 
brew women  offered  cakes  in  the  streets  of  Jerusa- 
lem. Hitzig  {Drr  Piftph,  Jeremfn^  p.  64)  says  the 
Hebrews  gave  this  title  to  the  Egyptian  Neith, 
whoae  name  in  the  form  Tariiith,  with  the  Egyp- 
tian article,  appears  with  that  of  Baal  Hammjkn, 
on  four  Carthaginian  inscriptions.  It  is  little  to 
the  purpose  to  inquire  by  what  other  names  this 
goddeas  was  Icnown  among  the  Phoenician  colonists : 
the  Hebrews,  in  the  time  of  Jeremiah,  appear  not 
to  ha\«  given  her  any  special  title.  The  llahylo- 
iiian  Vmius,  accorduig  to  Harpocration  (quoted  by 
Selden,  t/e  DU  Syris,  synt.  2,  cap.  6,  p  2*20,  ed. 
1617),  was  also  styled  "  the  queen  cST  heaven.**  Mr. 
I^ayard  identifies  Hera,  **the  second  deity  OMntioned 
by  Diodorus,  with  Astarte,  Mylitta,  or  Venus,*'  and 
with  the  **  *  queen  of  heaven,*  frequently  mentioned 

in  the  sacred  volumes The  planet  which 

bore  her  name  was  sacred  to  her,  and  in  the  Assyr- 
ian sculptures  a  star  is  placed  upon  her  head.  She 
was  called  Beltis,  because  she  was  the  fonale  form 
of  the  great  divinity,  or  Baal;  the  two,  there  is 
reason  to  ooiyecture,  having  been  originally  but  one, 
and  androgyne.  Her  worship  penetrated  finora  As- 
syria into  Asia  Minor,  where  its  Ass}Tian  origin 
jvas  recognized.  In  the  rocic  tablets  of  I^rium  she 
is  represented,  as  hi  those  of  Assyria,  standing  erect 
on  a  lion,  and  crowned  with  a  tower  or  mural  cor- 
onet; which,  we  leani  from  Lucian,  was  peculiar  to 
the  Semitic  figure  of  the  goddess.  This  may  have 
been  a  modification  of  the  high  cap  of  the  Assyrian 
bas-reliefs.  To  the  Sheniites  she  was  known  under 
the  names  of  Astarte,  Asbtaroth,  Mylitta,  and 
Alitta,  according  to  the  various  dialects  of  the  na- 
tions amongst  which  her  worship  prevailed  **  (iVi'n- 
iceh,  ii.  454,  456,  457).  It  u  so  difllcult  to  sepa. 
rate  tlie  worship  of  the  moon-goddess  from  that  of 
he  planet  Venus  in  the  Assyrian  mythology  when 
itroduced  among  the  western  nations,  that  the  two 
tre  (requei  dy  confused.  Movers  believes  that  Ash- 
torefh  was  originally  the  moon-goddess,  while  ac- 
eording  to  Rawlinson  {Herorf.  i.  521)  /§h1ar  is  the 
Babylonian  Venus,  one  of  whose  titles  in  the  Sar- 
dannpalus  inscriptions  is  '*  the  mistress  of  heaven 
and  earth.** 

With  the  cakes  (D^^p^S,  cavvdMm:  x«vc»rcT) 
vhioh  were  offered  in  her  honor,  with  incense  and 

bationa,    Selden  compares  the  wirvpa   (A.  V. 

*bran  '*)  of  Ep.  of  Jer.  43,  which  were  burnt  by 
•he  women  who  sat  by  the  wayside  near  the  idola- 
Irous  Uwiples  for.  the  purposes  of  prostitution. 
These  rirvpa  weiv  ofl&rMl  ui  sacrifice  to  Hecate, 
while  faivoking  her  aid  for  success  in  love  (Theocr. 

«.  U).    The  Twgum  gives  ]^1^T^3,  oan«lK 
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which  elsewhere  sppaan  to  oe  the  Gndk  x<i^**i^ 
r^f,  a  sleeved  tunic  Baihi  nyt tht  eaknliiid tte 
image  of  the  god  stamped  upon  them,  and  Iliwd^ 
rat  that  they  oontahied  pfaie-conet  and  ntains. 

*  QUEEN  OF  THE  SOX7TH  (Lnke  xi 
31).     [Shkba.] 

*  QUICK  (ftom  A>-S.  cioic  or  aoae)  =.  living 
alive,  Lev.  xiii.  10;  Num.  xvi.  80;  Pk.  Iv.  15,  cxxIt. 
3;  Aeta  x.  42;  2Tim.  i?.  1;  Heb.  iv.  12;  1  FM.  ir. 
5.  H. 

*  QUICKEN  s=  to  make  alive  (A.-S.  ewio- 
ian)\  Pa.  cxix.  50;  1  Ccr.  z?.  86;  Eph.  ii  1,  tie. 
[Quick.]  H. 

QUICKSANDS,  THE  («  ^^u:  SpiuU 
more  properly  the  Strtu  (Acta  xzvii.  17),  the 
broad  and  deep  bight  on  the  NoAb  Afrioan  ooait 
between  Carthage  and  Gyrene.  The  name  if  derived 
from  Strt^  an  Arabic  word  for  a  desert.  For  two 
reasons  this  region  was  an  ol^eet  of  peculiar  dread 
to  the  ancient  navigators  of  the  MediteRanean, 
partly  because  of  the  drifting  sands  and  the  heat 
along  the  shore  itself^  but  chiefly  beeaase  of  the 
shallows  and  the  uncertain  currents  of  water  in  the 
bay.  Josephus,  who  was  himself  once  wrecked  in 
this  part  of  the  Mediterranean,  makes  Agrippa  my 
{B.  J.  ii.  16,  §  4),  ^fi^paX  koI  ro7%  ixo^owt  Xvp- 
rcif .  So  notorious  were  these  dangers,  that  they 
became  a  commonpboe  with  the  poets  (see  Hor. 
Od.  i.  22,  5;  Ov.  FatL  iv.  499;  Vii^gil, -dFit  L 
111;  TibuU.  m.  4,  91;  Lucan,  Phan,  ir.  431). 
It  b  most  to  our  purpose  here,  however,  to  refrr  to 
ApoUonius  Rhodius,  who  was  &miliar  with  all  the 
notions  of  the  Alexandrian  saikci.  In  the  4th 
book  of  his  ArffOiutuL  1232-1237,  he  suppliea  illua- 
uations  of  the  passage  before  ua,  in  more  respeett 
than  one  —  in  the  sudden  violence  (Arapwiytfip} 
of  the  terrible  north  wind  (iKoii  Bop4ao  0ucAAa), 
in  its  long  duration  {hvia  wdaat  Nvarros  Saamt 
ffol  T6aaa  04p'  fffiara),  and  in  the  terror  which 
the  sailors  felt  of  beuig  driven  into  the  Syrtis 
(npowp^  /jlJJC  Mo$i  ^^prtVf  W  ohKirt  vHrrti 
tnriaaw  Nijwirl  w^Xei).  [See  Clauda  and  Eo- 
KOCLYDOM.]  Then  were  property  two  SyTtes|,  the 
eastern  or  larger,  now  called  the  Uvlf&f  Stdra^ 
and  the  western  or  smaller,  now  the  Gn{fof  Cabei. 
It  is  the  former  to  which  our  attentk>n  if  directed 
in  this  passage  of  the  Acta.  The  ship  was  caught 
by  a  northeasterly  gale  on  the  aouth  eoaft  tf 
Cketk,  near  Mount  Ida,  and  was  drives  to  the 
Ishmd  of  CUuda.  This  line  of  drift,  eontmoed, 
would  strike  the  greater  Syrtis:  whence  the  naln- 
ral  apprehension  of  the  sailors.  [Ship.]  The  hart 
modem  account  of  this  part  of  the  African  ooaat  it 
that  which  is  given  (in  his  Memoir  on  tk€  Medi^ 
Uii'anenn,  pp.  87-91, 186-190)  by  Admiral  Smyth, 
who  was  himself  the  first  to  survey  this  bay  thor- 
oughly, and  to  divest  it  of  many  of  ita  terron. 

J.     S*    tLm 


QUINTUS  MEMMIUS,  2  Mace,  j 

[See  Manuub,  T.  vol  ii.  p.  1779  6.] 

•  QUIRIN'IUS.    [Ctwuhus.] 

•  QUIT,  hi  the  sense  of  aeqttUi  «« Quis 
selvea  like  men**  (1  Sam.  b.  9);  and,  *Qiiii  jo« 
like  men  *'  (1  Cor.  xri.  13).  H. 

QUIVER.    Two  diatinet  Hebmr  tmna  ait 
repreaented  by  thia  word  in  the  A.  V 

(1 )  "^  vD,  thUL  Tliif  oemuBonly  b  Gen.  zzm 
3:  •«Take  thj  weapona  (Ut.  '^thy  thli«B")k  ^ 


QUIVBB 
mmtr  and  thj  bn."    It  b  darind  (by  GcHnln*, 
nM  p.  IBM,  ind  FUnt,  Hnndnt.  (1.  fiSS)  from  a 
foM  which  h«  ib*  fan*  of  huiglng.    IIm  p«—g> 
ItMlf  lAnU  DO  daw  to  iU  mMtihi(r    It  nuy ' ' 
ton  dgoifj  litlxr  ■  qulnr, 
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gnagB  wu  romirrlj  aliri  ■  "  huigt 
thug  two  lignifleatiout  [be  inltq>cel«n  m  dlvbjsd. 
The  LXX.,  VulgUc,  uid  Tirguiu  pMndcjon.  idben 
lo  Uw  fannn ;  Oi^kelai,  ti»  Pahits  uid  Anbic  Vcr- 
noii*,  (o  tba  Utter. 

(S.)  n^I!^  wAprU.    Tbe  root  of  thb  word  li 
'     "'      '  a.nu.p.lfll).   FramtwDotiU 


MmjittB  ChuM  Kllh  Qninr. 
BBM  iU  ftm  mmld  Mmi  to  b(  Uut  of  eon- 
or  eODccallng  [Pi.  mril.  ft;  It.  illi.  S). 
onuMled  -iUi  ■tinwi  onlj  In  Lun.  Ul.  13. 
w  ocenrRucs  m  Job  mli.  S3,  I),  nil.  S 
r.  T.  U.     iBMCihcftbMethi  LXX.  tnw 


Utc  ll  bj  "qnlrtr"  (^(y^pa),  »ilb  two  aicqi 
Ikiru,  Job  xuix.  as,  ud  I>i.  ciiiii.  b.  in  the  6>p 
mer  of  whioh  thej  rendw  it  bj- "  bow."  iiilhclaU« 
b;  frituMlo. 

Ai  to  th«  thli^  it«If,  thetB  fi  nothing  In  tbi 
Bible  to  LndUaI«  either  Iti  l«in  or  nutarinl,  or  in 
whit  wnj  It  wu  ciTTied.  Tlie  qniTm  of  the  A»< 
■jriuii  ere  nrelj  ihown  in  the  Kulptare*.  When 
thej  do  eppsT  thej  ere  iroTTi  it  the  back,  with  the 
top  between  the  ■houtden  of  the  wearer,  or  b\mg 
at  the  ilde  of  the  chariot. 

The  F^fvplian  nnHon,  on  the  other  bind,  won 
tbem  iliiii;  nearij  boriiKHttiil,  drawing  ont  tin 
uiDWi  ftODi  Icnefltl'  the  arm  (Wilkimon,  Pqiuhr 
Aceoml,  I.  3M).  1lie  qu<v«r  wu  about  1  incha 
diameter,  tupported  b;  a  UAl  paning  srer  lb* 
■boulder  and  lenM  the  Ur.«>t  to  the  oppodle  dda. 
When  not  in  actual  lur,  it  wu  ghifted  behind. 

The  Englieh  wtwd  "qulner'  it  a  nrlatloo  o( 
"Mnr"  — fioni  the  Kreiich  o>Hrii'r,'  and  tb(n> 

W«tda.  a. 


R. 

RA'AHAH  (n^Vf  [rrcatWnj;.  and  iMM 
(faiane):  ttyiii,  \.^^l■  fiyxiia,]  .Gta.  x.  1  % 
PafiiiA,  [Vat.  Pc^o,  Aleit.  Payiia,]  t'*-  otiL  39: 
pflJV"^ :  Peyjut,  I  Chr.  1.  9:]  firymn,  Rtrma}. 
A  eon  of  Cish.  and  rather  of  the  Ciuhlte  Sheba 
and  Dodan.  The  tribe  ct  Kaaniah  became  after- 
ward! iBiowiied  aa  tiaden:  m  ICickiel't  lamei^ta- 
tion  for  T}Te  it  i*  written.  "  The  nKrehanta  of 
Sbeba  and  Kaamah.  tbej'  [were]  thv  merchant! ; 
they  occupied  In  thj  fair!  with  chief  of  all  tba 
■pleea,  and  wltb  all  pi«ctODi  itonea  and  gold" 
(urii.  SSi.  The  getitral  quettioii  of  the  identity, 
by  inlenuirTia([e,  etc.,  of  the  Ciuhils  Sheba  and 
Uedan-wlth  the  KetDnhltH  of  the  Mime  namM  li 
diicuneri.  and  the  3Tth  chapttr  uf  Kakiel  ei- 
amineil.  hi  art.  Dku.im.  I  If  the  letllcmenl  of 
Raamah  on  the  thgrea  of  tin  Ionian  (iulT  tbm 
are  tereral  ludicationi.  Tiacea  uf  llcdan  are  Terj 
taint;  but  Raainab  leenn  li>  la  reaovered,  (linugh 
tba  LXX.  nadini;  of  Uen.  i.  T,  in  tlie  'Pry/u1  of 
PtoL  tL  7,  and  'Prrfia  of  Sleph.  [t]ia»t.  i)f 
Bbaba,  the  other  nn  of  Kaamah,  the  writer  haa 

■mod  a  trace  Eii  a  ruined  cUj  ■>  named  iLl^, 
Bhibi)  on  the  lalind  of  Awiil  (MarAaid,  1  v.),  b» 
longInK  to  the  proriiiceof  Arabia  called  Kl-Bahnya 
on  the  ihorea  of  the  ^If  [Rhkua.]  Ilila  idv.- 
tiAcatlotl  itnni^ent  that  of  Kaamah  wlUi  "fryiti, 
and  the  eitaliUabment  of  thcie  CiiiLlle  lettlenienlt 
on  tbe  PenUin  Gulf  ii  of  coutie  Important  lo  the 
theory  of  tbe  idenllty  of  thae  Cuihite  and  Knn 
rabita  tribe*:  bnt,  lietidn  etymologial  j^undi 
thve  are  the  atTonii  reaioiit  italed  In  Dedah  (at 
holding  Ibal  the  Cuabitc*  coloniia]  that  ngyn, 
and  for  connecting  tbem  conimcrcially  with  I'als- 
ttne  by  the  great  dfacrt  route. 

Tb«  liiwD  maitioned  b;  Niabohr  caO^  Rayin^ 
(lL»J.    fharr.  ifir.4raMa)  cannot,  on  etymologkal 


•qninlenl  br  the  V  ^  new  on  wa  nqipoaa  ttat  II  l< 
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to  be  pmlably  tnoed  three  dmjB*  Joomej  ftom  Saii*k 
[U£Al],  the  cftpiUl  of  the  Yemoi.       £.  S.  P. 

BAAMFAH  (n^p.'?;:!:  TffM;  [)'at 
Naofua,  2.  m.  Nat^ua;]  FA.  ScM^ua:  iianQurr«). 
One  of  the  chiefs  who  returned  with  Zenibbabel 
(Neh.  vii.  7 ).  In  Esr.  iL  2  he  it  called  Rkblaiah, 
Mid  the  GredL  equivaleDt  of  the  name  in  the  LXX. 
of  Nehemiah  appean  to  have  ariien  from  a  oonfuaion 
of  the  two  readin({S,  unleai,  as  Burrington  {GenenL 
ii.  68)  niggeits,  'PccA/u(  ie  an  error  of  the  copyist 
for  PccAWo,  the  uncial  letters  Ai  haring  been  mis- 
Uken  fur  M.  (n  1  Esdr.  v.  8  the  name  appears  as 
Ubesaias. 

RAAM'SBS,  Ex.  i.  11.     [Rambbes.] 

RAB3AH.  The  name  of  several  ancient 
piiceSf  both  east  and  west  of  the  Jordan,  llie 
root  is  rnbf  meaning  •*  multitude,"  and  thence 
•*  greatness/*  of  sixe  or  importance  ^  (Geseuius, 
The:  p.  1254 :  Flint,  Handwb.  iL  347).  The  word 
survives  in  Arabic  as  a  common  appellatiTe,  and  is 
also  in  use  as  the  name  of  pbices  —  e.  gr.  RnbOit 
on  the  east  of  the  Dead  Sea;  Rtibbah^  a  temple  in 
the  tribe  of  Medsbi^j  (Freytag,  il.  107  a);  and 
perhaps  also  Hubat  in  Morocco. 

[Rom.  'ApdZ,  Josh.  ziU.  26  (so  Vat.);  '?a$fid, 
1  Chr.  XX.  1;  ^  w6\it  rod  *Afi^r,  Ex.  xxv.  5 
(so  Vat  Alex.);  elsewhere  'Pa^/3i(9:  —  Vat  In  I 
Chr.  xvii.  27,  ?afia9;  1  Chr.  xx.  1,  ?a$0ayt 
Fafifia;  Am.  i.  14,  Pa0fia  (so  Alex.);  Josh,  and 
Ez.  as  aliove;  elsewhere  PafifioB:  —  Alex,  in  Joflh. 
ziii.  25,  Am.  L  14,  Pa$fia:  2  Sam.  xii.  26,  Po/Bad; 
Ex.  as  above;  elsewhere  Pa0fia9t  —  FA.^  Jer.  xlix. 
9,  PafiaB,  ver.  8,  FA.  PtfifioB-]  Rnbbtt,  Rttbbath,) 
A  very  strong  place  on  the  east  of  Jordan,  which, 
when  its  name  is  fint  introduced  in  the  sacred 
records,  was  the  chief  city  of  the  Ammonites.  In 
Ave  passa^^  (I>eut.  iii.  11;  2  Sam.  xii.  26,  xvii. 
27;  Jer.  xllx  2;  Kx.  xxi.  20)  it  is  stvled  at  length 
Rabb'itli  bene-Amtnfiny  A.  V.  [in  Deut  iii  11,  ICz. 
xxi.  20]  Kabbath  [elsewhere  Kabbah]  of  the  Am- 
monites, or,  children  of  Ammon  ;  but  elsewhere 
(Josh,  xxiii.  25:  2  Sam.  xi.  1,  xii.  27,  29;  1  Chr. 
IX.  1;  Jer.  xlix.  3;  Ex.  xxv.  5;  Amos  i.  14) 
simply  RAniiAii. 

It  appean  in  the  sacred  records  as  the  single 
city  of  the  Ammonites,  at  least  no  other  liean  aitv 
distinctive  name,  a  foct  which,  as  has  been  already 
leinariced  (vol.  i.  p.  84  6),  contrasts  strongly  with 
he  abundant  details  of  the  city  life  of  the  Moab- 
•.tes. 

>\liether  it  was  originally,  as  some  ooi\}ecttire, 
he  Ham  of  which  the  Zuxim  vrere  dispossessed  by 
Hhedorlaomer  (Gen.  xiv.  6),  will  proltably  remain 
VMiiver  a  cor\|ecture.<^  When  fint  named,  it  is  in 
he  hands  of  the  Ammonites,  ai\d  is  mentioned  as 
eontaining  the  bed  or  sarcophagus  of  the  giant  C^ 
(Deut.  iii.  11),  possibly  the  trophy  of  some  suoress- 
ful  war  of  the  }-ounger  nation  of  l^ot,  and  more 
recent  settler  in  the  country,  against  the  more 
indent  Kephaim.     With  the  people  of  Lot,  their 


a  It  is  hardly  aeccstary  to  point  out  that  the  title 
nnbbi  is  directly  derived  from  the  same  root 

b  In  Deut  ill.  11  it  is  17^  tjtp^  rwv  vlw  'Kfifuip  in 
both  MSS.  In  Jo«h.  ziil.  26  the  Vat  has  'Apo/Sa  >} 
fcrrti'  KarA  irp6<rwwo¥  *Apa4,  when  the  first  and  last 
words  of  the  aentence  seem  to  have  changed  places. 

c  The  statemeDt  of  Suaebios  (Onom.  "Amman") 
Ihac  It  waa  originally  a  city  of  the  Bephahn,  implies 
!kat  It  was  the  Ashtsroth  Kamalm  of  Gen.  xiv.    In 
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Uotmen  the  InMlHcB  had  no  qttuvEl,  aod  BabMk 
of-tha-chUdreiMif-Ammon  wmafnwj  to  all  appev- 
anee  nnmoleeted  during  the  flnt  period  it  the 
braelite  oeeopatkw.  It  waa  not  incliided  in  thi 
territory  of  the  tribes  east  of  Jordan;  the  bovda 
of  Gad  stops  at  ««AnMr,  whieh  ihect  Kahbdi* 
(Josh.  xiii.  25).  The  attacks  of  the  Benfr-Ammoo 
on  Israel,  however,  brovgbt  these  peafoefiil  rdataoBa 
to  an  end.  Saul  must  bive  had  eceupation  cnoq|^ 
on  the  west  of  Jordan  hi  attacking  and  MpeOiQf 
the  attacks  of  the  Philietinea  and  in  pnnuing  Dvrid 
tluotigh  the  woods  and  iwrfaNB  of  Jndah  to 
his  erosshig  the  river,  uidesi  on  such  sperut 
sions  as  the  relief  of  Jabeih.  At  anj  rate  we 
hear  of  his  having  penetrated  so  fiur  in  thai  divee- 
tion  aa  Kabbah.  But  David's  arauss  were  often 
engaged  against  both  Moab  and  Amniott. 

His  first  Ammonite  campaign  appears  to  htm 
ooeumd  eariy  in  his  reign.  A  part  of  tbe  anij, 
nnder  Abishai,  was  sent  as  fiir  as  Rabbaii  to  kssp 
the  Ammonites  in  check  (2  Sam.  x.  10,  14),  bat 
the  main  force  nnder  JoiU>  renuuned  at  Medeba 
(1  Chr.  six.  7).  The  IbDowing  yesr  was  oeenpied 
in  the  great  expedition  bj  David  in  penon  agidnrt 
the  Syrians  at  Hehun,  wlieievei  that  may  ham 
been  (2  Sam.  x.  16-19).  Alter  their  defcat  tbe 
Anmionite  war  was  rstamed,  and  this  time  Rabfaah 
was  made  the  main  point  of  attack  {xi.  1).  Joab 
took  the  command,  and  was  foUowed  bj  the  wliole 
of  the  army.  Hie  sotpedition  indoded  Ephiaim 
and  Bei\jamin,  as  well  aa  the  king's  own  tribe  (ver. 
11):  the  "kings  slaves"  (rt.  1,  17,  24);  prob- 
ably David's  immediate  body-guard,  and  the  thirty- 
seven  chief  captains.  Uriah  was  certainly  Uiere, 
and,  if  a  not  improbable  Jewish  tradition  may  be 
adopted,  Ittai  the  GiUite  was  there  also.  [Ittai.] 
The  ark  accompanied  the  camp  (ver.  11),  tlie  only 
time^  that  we  liear  of  its  dofaig  so,  except  that 
memorable  battle  with  the  Philistinea,  when  ite 
capture  caused  the  death  of  the  high^priest  David 
atene,  to  his  eoat,  remained  in  Jemsalem.  Hie 
country  was  wasted,  and  tlie  roving  Ammonites 
were  driven  with  all  their  property  (xii.  80)  into 
their  single  stronghold,  as  Uie  Bedouin  Kenitsa 
were  driven  from  their  tents  inside  the  walk  of 
Jerusalem  when  Judah  was  ovemtn  by  the  Chal- 
dssana.  [Rechabitics.]  llie  siege  most  have 
htfted  nearly,  if  not  quite,  two  years;  since  daring 
its  progress  David  formed  his  connection  with 
iJathsbeba,  and  the  two  chiMrsn,  that  which  died 
and  Solomon,  were  sueoessively  bom.  Hie  salfies 
of  the  Ammonites  appear  to  liave  (brmed  n  nudn 
feature  of  the  siege  (9  Sam.  xi.  17,  Sc).  At  the 
end  of  tliat  time  Joab  snoeeeded  in  capturing  n 
portion  of  the  phKse  — the  "  city  of  waten,'*  that 
is,  the  fower  town,  so  called  from  its  eontaining 
the  pereonhd  stieam  which  rises  in  and  still  flows 
through  it  The  fiict  (which  aeeou  undoubted) 
that  Uie  source  of  the  strsam  waa  withm  the  fewer 
dty,  expUins  its  having  held  out  for  so  kiQg.  It  was 

also  called  the  "royal  dty"  (H^^n  l^r), 

periiaps  from  its  connection  with  Moleeh  or  Miieun 

i«rsement  with  this  is  the  ftot  that  It  was  In  lasa* 
ttanss  known  as  Astsrte  (Sisph.  Byn.,  qnofesd  by  Bitsv, 
p.  1166).  In  thli  eass  Che  doal  eBdii«  of  KaxiMMi 
may  point,  as  some  have  ooq|setorBd  in  JcrashalMn; 
to  the  double  nature  of  the  dktj  — a  lowsr  town  and  a 


fonnsr  ooeaskm  (Num.  zxxL  f)  the  **hs|f 


tf  On  a 
lhlnfi"en]y 
assns  to  IneinAs 
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•>  tlM  I*  Vtttg  "'  '  more  probnblj  ttom  lt>  contain- 
mg  tha  palace  of  Hanun  and  Kahaah.  But  the 
dtadel,  which  riaee  abruptly  on  the  north  aide  of 
llie  lower  town  a  place  of  very  grsat  Rtrrngth,  atiU 
rvmained  to  lie  taken,  and  the  honor  of  Uils  cap- 
ton,  Joab  (with  that  deroUon  to  David  which 
miia  like  a  bright  thread  through  the  dark  web  of 
bia  character)  insista  on  reserving  for  the  king. 
<*1  have  fought/*  writei  he  to  hia  uncle,  then  living 
at  eaae  in  the  Iiarem  at  Jeruaalem,  in  aU  the  latia- 
Gietion  of  the  birth  of  Solomon  —  "I  have  fought 
Bgainat  Kabbah,  and  have  taken  •  the  city  of  waters : 
but  the  citadel  itill  remaine:  now  Uierefore  gather 
the  rest  of  the  people  together  and  come ;  put  jour- 
•elf  at  the  head  of  the  whole  army,  renew  the 
avault  against  the  citadel,  take  it,  and  thus  finish 
the  aiege  which  I  have  carried  so  far,**  and  then 
he  encb  with  a  rough  banter  ^  —  half  jest,  half 
earnest -<i-  "lest  I  take  the  city  and  in  ftiture  it  go 
under  my  name."  llie  waters  of  the  k>wer  city 
once  in  the  hands  of  the  beaiegers,  the  fiite  of  the 
citadel  waa  certain,  for  that  fortreas  possessed  in 
Itself  (aa  we  leam  firom  ihe  invaluable  notice  of 
Joaephua,  Ant.  vii.  7,  $  5)  but  one  well  of  limited 
supply,  quite  inadeqimte  to  the  throng  which 
crowded  its  walls.  The  proviaions  also  were  at  laat 
exhausted,  and  abortly  after  David*8  arrival  the 
fortreas  was  taken,  and  its  inmates,  with  a  very 
great  booty,  and  the  idol  of  Molech,  with  all  its 
eostly  adommenta,  fell  into  the  hands  of  David. 

[llTAl;   MOLKCH.] 

We  are  not  tokl  whether  the  city  was  demoliahed 
or  whether  David  was  satiafled  with  the  alaughter 
of  its  inmates.  In  the  time  of  Amoa,  two  oenturiea 
aud  a  half  later,  it  had  again  a  *<  wall "  and 
**pa]aoss,**  and  waa  still  the  sanctuary  of  Molech 
— '*  the  king  **  (Am.  L  14).  So  it  waa  aleo  at  the 
date  of  the  invasion  of  Nebuchadnecau'  (Jer.  xiix. 
2,  3),  when  ita  dependent  towns  (** daughters**) 
are  mentioned,  and  when  it  is  named  in  such  terms 
aa  imply  thai  it  waa  of  equal  importance  with  Jeru- 
salem (Ea.  xzi.  aO).  At  Kabbah,  no  aoul>t,  BaaUs, 
king  of  the  Bene-Ammon  (Jer.  xl.  14),  held  such 
aourt  as  he  could  muster,  and  within  its  walla  waa 
pk)tted  the  attiick  of  lihmaal  which  cost  Gedaliah 
hia  life,  and  drove  Jeremiah  hito  Rgypt.  [Isiimael 
6,  voLii.  p.  1172  b.]  The  denunciations  of  the 
propheta  just  named  may  have  been  ftillilled,  either 
at  the  time  of  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem,  or  five 
yean  afterwards,  when  the  Assyrian  armies  over- 
tmn  the  country  east  of  Jordan  on  theur  road  to 
Egypt  (Joseph.  AtU,  x.  9,  §  7).  See  Jerome,  mi 
Awum  i.  41. 

In  the  period  between  the  Old  and  New  Testa- 
ments, Rabbath-Ammon  appears  to  have  heen  a 
place  of  much  importance,  and  the  scene  of  many 
eontesta.  The  natural  advantages  of  poaition  and 
water  supply  which  had  alwajs  distinguished  it, 
still  made  it  an  important  citadel  by  turns  to  each 
side,  during  the  contentions  which  raged  for  so  long 
over  the  whole  of  the  district.  It  lay  on  the  road 
between  Heahbon  and  Boera,  and  was  the  last  place 
at  which  a  atock  of  water  coukl  be  obtained  for  the 
journey  acroas  the  desert,  while  as  it  atood  on  the 
eonfinea  of  the  richer  and  more  civilized  country,  it 
formed  an  important  ganiaon  station,  for  repelling 
the  inconiona  of  the  wild  tribes  of  the  deaert 
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•  The  VnlgUs  alters  the  force  of  th«  whola 
by  rsndaring  this  et  capienda  ut  itrts  avwonim,  "  tha 
sMy  uT  WAtwv  is  about  to  be  taken.'*  But  Deltbnr 
■sbiew  nor  'iXX.  will  bear  this  IntOTprelation. 


From  Ptolemy  Philadelphua  (n.  c.  885-  247)  It «» 
ceived  the  name  of  Philadelphia  (Jerome  on  Ea 
xsv.  1 ),  aud  the  district  either  then  or  aulisequenti) 
was  called  PhiUdelphene  (Joseph.  B, ./.  lii.  8,  §  u ) 
or  Arabia  Phihulelpheinis  (Epiphanius,  in  Ritter. 
Syi'ttriy  p.  1155).  In  R.  c.  218  it  waa  taken  ftxmi 
the  then  Ptokmiy  (Phikpator)  by  Antiochua  tKe 
Great,  after  a  long  and  obatiimte  resiitance  from 
the  bMleged  in  the  citadel.  A  communication  with 
the  spring  in  the  lower  town  had  been  made  rinea 
(possibly  in  consequence  of)  David's  riege,  by  a  long 
secret  8Ubterran««n  passage,  and  had  not  thii  been 
discovered  to  Antiochua  by  a  prisoner,  the  citadel 
might  have  been  enabled  to  hold  out  (Polybiua,  % 
17,  in  Ritter,  Sffritn,  p.  1155).  Dmring  the  8tru{^ 
between  Antiodiua  the  I^ous  (Sidetca),  and  Ptolemy 
the  Bon-in-law  of  Simon  Macesbseus  (dr.  i.  o.  181), 
it  ia  mentioned  as  being  governed  by  a  tyrant 
named  Cotyha  {AM.  xiii.  8,  §  1).  Ita  ancient 
name,  though  under  a  cloud,  waa  still  need;  It  la 
mentioned  by  Polyblus  (v.  71)  under  the  hardly 
altered  form  of  Rabbatiltoana  CPcLfifiardfAoya)- 
About  the  year  65  we  hear  of  it  aa  in  the  handa  of 
Aretas  (one  of  the  Arab  chiefe  of  that  name),  who 
retired  thither  from  Judaa  whan  menaced  by 
Scaurus,  I'ompey's  general  (Joseph.  B/J.  i.  6,  §  3). 
The  Aralia  probably  held  it  till  the  year  b.  o.  30, 
when  they  were  attacked  there  by  Herod  the  Gnat. 
But  the  account  of  Joeephua  {B.  J.  L  19,  §$  5,  6) 
seems  to  imply  that  the  city  was  not  then  inhabited, 
and  that  although  the  citadel  formed  the  main 
point  of  the  combat,  yet  that  it  waa  only  oceu|ued 
on  the  instant.  The  water  communication  above 
alluded  to  also  appeare  not  to  have  been  then  in 
existence,  for  the  people  who  occupied  the  citadel 
quickly  surrendered  from  thirst,  and  the  whole 
af&ir  was  over  in  six  days. 

At  the  Chriatian  era  Philadelphia  formed  the 
eaatem  limit  of  the  region  of  Penea  {B.  J.  lit.  8, 
§  3).  It  was  one  of  the  cities  of  the  Uecapolia,  and 
as  fer  down  as  the  4th  century  was  esteemed  one 
of  the  moat  remarkable  and  strongest  dtiea  of  the 
whole  of  Oele-Syria  (Eusebius,  Onom.  "  Amman ;  ** 
Ammianns  Mare,  in  Ritter,  p.  1157).  Ita  magnif- 
cent  theatre  (said  to  be  the  laigest^  in  Syria), 
temples,  odeon,  mausoleum,  and  other  public  build- 
ings were  probably  erected  during  the  2d  and  3d 
centuriea,  like  thoee  of  Jrrath^  which  they  reeam- 
ble  in  style,  though  their  scale  and  dedgn  are 
grander  (Lindsa} ).  Amongst  the  ruins  of  aa 
*'  imniense  temple  '*  on  the  citadel  hill,  Mr.  Tipping 
saw  some  prostrate  columns  6  ft.  diameter.  Iti 
coins  are  extant,  some  bearing  the  figure  of  Aatarte, 
some  the  word  llemkldon,  implying  a  wonhip  of 
Hereules,  probably  the  continuation  of  that  of 
Molech  or  Milcom.  From  Stephanus  of  Byxantiim 
we  leam  that  it  waa  also  called  Astarte,  doubtlaa 
from  it4  containing  a  temple  of  that  goddess.  Ja^ 
tin  Martyr,  a  naU%-e  of  Shechem,  writing  abont  A. 
D.  140,  speaks  of  the  city  as  centring  a  multituda 
of  Ammonites  (IHal.  with  TVjgpAo),  though  it 
would  probably  not  be  safe  to  interpret  this  too 
strictiy. 

Phihuielphfai  became  the  seat  of  a  Christian 
Uahop,  and  waa  one  of  the  nineteen  sees  of  ^  Pal- 
estina  tertia,**  which  were  subordinate  to  Boata* 


b  Very  eharaeleristie  of  Joab.    See  a  similar  smUn, 
2  Sam.  xlx.  6. 

c  Mr.  tipping  givea  the  foilowfaig  dimanstons  In  lili 
Journal.    Breadth  210 ft.;  height  42 stefa ;  umuif 
first  row  10,  seeoDd  14,  tUrfi  18. 
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tba  Ji 
mXr  cf  A 
tfa«  bMia  which  i»nl4ini  tlM  rniiM  of  tb*  tan 

Tlie  jBtin  TtS\»j  b  i  man  winter  tocnnt,  bat  a^ 
Man  to  be  fmaniti,  and  cotitalB*  a  qnaolitjr  il 
flah.  b;  oh  obaFrver  aaid  to  ba  treat  (aaa  Boi*- 
bardt,  p.  858 ;  0.  RohiiMoo  iL  ITl  i  ■'  a  patfeat  lik- 
pood,"  Tlppiiw).  Tb«  itnun  not  from  wat  b> 
Mat,  and  north  of  it  it  Uw  dtaU  CO  ka  lanialail 


(Baknd, /><iI.p.S!8.)    Tin  ebiHoli  itlU  raaudni 

"In  aaollant  prcaernUian"  with  lU  loft;  ilaapb 
(Lord  IJDd»j).  Soma  of  litt  biahopa  appar  to 
hara  aigricd  nodn-  tba  title  of  Balcathai  wfaiofa 
Bakatba  it  bj  Epiphanlua  (himadf  ■  natin  of 
Palaallng]  moitloiiad  in  luch  ■  manntr  aa  to  im- 
plf  that  it  ma  bnt  another  nama  Ice  Philadelpfala, 
dvJTcd  bum  an  Atab  Iribs  In  whoaa  poaaaaden  it 
waaat  (liattbn«(A.  D-dr,  100).  But tUi ia donbt- 
filL  (S«ltaland,P(iJ.p.  ei3;Rllt«',p.llGT.) 

^aiaina*  Ilea  about  33  milea  from  tha  Jordan 
at  tba  taaton  apei  of  a  triangle,  of  which  Heah- 
bon  and  a-SnIt  farm  mpeclivcl;  tba  aoutbem  and 

fctmer,  and  12  from  tha  latter.     Jmah  it  due '  "  Land  01 

Dortb  ntora  Iban  SO   mUe>  dietanl  In  a  itraigbt  i  bidldinga 

Una,  and  SSbjtbaniua]  road  (Undaar,  p.  2T3).     It  tar  llks  thoaa  »  jrTmn,  eicepi  hib  ciiaoai,  wmon 

liai  Id  a  nlle;  which  li  a  branch,  or  p^ban  tbal  la  deavibed  at  of  large  afuare  (tonal  put  togatbcr 

DMdn  oourae,  of  tba  Wadg  Ztrlcaf  oauaU;  uknti-  witbont    saaent.   and    wUab     ii   probabl;  mora 


Wb«  tba  Uoakma  conqnoad  Sftte  th^  &^ 

9  dt;  b  mini  (Abollada  in  RUtir,  p.  IIH;  Md 

nf>ta  to  Lord  IJodaay);  and  In  niina  laenarkrUa 

for  their  aitant  and  daahlun  arm  tx  Sjria,  tlv 

ina,"  it  tffl]   nmaioa.     Tie   poblie 

aaid  to  be  Itoman.  in  geaaral  eharae- 


sia-ai 

pp.  68-8^; 
G.  Rol.ini 
(in  Kailh. 


intlwnat.  lliarcaalDXif prliDlebouaea 
on  hath  ddet  of  (he  atreani  are  mri 
Thej  hii«  been  viiited,  aiid  dracribad 
len  detail,  hj  lliirckbanlt  [fyri ;  ff.  Vtl 
>  give" a  plan;  Seetien  (Rriten.].  396, iv. 
Irbj  {June  141;  Buchinjrhani,  K  Syii'i, 
l»nl  Lindaaj  (ath  ed.  [.p.  STS-I84 ) ; 
1  (ii.  172-178);  I^onl  Claod  Hamilloii 
:cil.  i>/  Prvph.  eh.  tI.).  HurciUiardl'a 
I  jinienl  iilra  oT  tiie  diapoiltioii  oT  t)» 
mnipuriioii  with  Mr.  Tip^iig'i  iketch 
lURKv  of  which  eivrj  dependei 
■how  that  it  in  not  c. 


IStO  1>T  WitJInni  Tipping,  Vii\ .  and  l>3 


dHihle  ill 


a  proportloni  oT  the  d 


pnaal  ot  llw  anthoT 

the  eaat.     On   (he  richt  1<  (he  iweinnine  of  the 

citadel  hlU.     In  fhmt  is  an  nrch   {alio  nwntiooed 

liy  ttiirckhardt)  wiiich  apani  (h«  Unva.    lielow  and 

ill  ftonl  of  the  arch  ii  niaionry,  ihoving  how  tba 

■trram  ma  (bnnerii  einhanlird  or  quaved  in. 

No  inicriptionf  hnTr  been   jrt  diiouraiwl.     A 

maj  I  lengthmed'Uid  eia-ilnit  tiunmarr  of  all  the  in- 

reapecting  ihia  clt twill  ' "  *"     "*  "~  "'" 


Twoiiar'i  Knlkuvlf.  Sy-lm  (pp.  U1H15S;. 

i7  tiiein'ber  of  (hetbeatn;  liul  neither  Sjria,  ai«  not,  with  llie  fiofption  of  (be  dtadet, 
mlinca  the  cbaiaeteriatic  foatOTt*  of  (be ,  Ihoae  of  tlia  I{a1i1«th  of  the  Ammonttea.  Thu 
>e  ilreamlel  and  the  dladet.     The   •»- 1  baa  Taniaiied  with   (be  iron  badalaad  of  tba   W 


4  Buhu,      The  rmuliis  of  tb 


BABBI  966T 


Ban  PhUmUpbik  appsu 

UkMd  Grcciu  KDlptarc  with   whieh  tba  liU   la  fOazj  mutm  of  tb«   ooaotr;,  uid  cmplorsil  bJ 
«  *r«««d.  (Triitnm,  L/iwI  -f  ItrmL,  pp.  U8-   them  in  tbar  offidal  docanMnti,  M)d  abea  th^ 


(>55.  ad  ad.)  S.  W. 

9.  AlUxnigb  tUn  [•  no  Inaa  of  Che  hct  In  Uw 
Bible,  then  can  be  liule  dmihl  Uiat  the  tiwne  <rf 
Ribbafa  wu  il»  BtUched  in  Bibiial  tinMa  to  tba 
chief  dtj  of  Moab.  lu  Hitilioel  name  ie  Ah.  but 
we  htiTe  tba  (eUimonr  of  Kuwbiui  (OnomoU- 
-  Mosb  ")  thu  In  Ilia  Itb  caiiturr  it  pcweKd  tba 
•peeid  title  of  KeblHith  ftloal>,  or  u  it  eppan  in 
the  eennpted  Drthogmphj  of  Stfphuitu  of  Bjun- 
tinn,  tba  eoiw,  and  tbe  l-jxlediutle*]  liMe, 
RabaAmeta,  A"UrilAm>n>i,  uid  RnAn  or  RMa 
ilfaaMu  (Keland,  pp.  y6T,S36;  Seetien,  Auhb, 
■17;ititlv,p.lB90).  Tliii  name  ni  for  a  time  d 
ftaad  br  Acaopolk,  in  th«  mam  mumer  thit  Ri 


>j,  (he  origlntd  naiDeg,  uhloh  had  nene 
leal  their  ]jaea  In  the  moutha  o(  the  oomnwa  peo- 
ple, raappearad.  end  Ridiba  and  Ammin  atill  remain 
to  lolifj  to  the  enuHit  appelLitioni.  RaUm  Um 
on  the  higblandi  at  the  S.  li.  quarter  oT  tbe  Dead 
Sn,  IctwKii  Kcr'<k  uid  Jititl  SkihOii.  Id  mini, 
which  are  on  important,  are  dncribed  bj  Bunk- 
iinrdl  (July  la),  Seetien  {Rtatn,  1.  411),  and  Da 
Saulc;  (Jen.  18 1. 

3.  (n3'>n,mtb  the  definite  article:  3i^0i-- 
Alei.  ApiSfla:  ilreiAn.)  A  city  of  Judah,  named 
with  Kiijsth-jearim,  in  Job.  ir.  tlO  oulf.  N* 
trace  of  ita  eiirtmce  hie  jet  been  diaoonnd 


C  mai    SbriH  la  qualrlfe. 


tat  of  BMeUea,  the  Oreak  equlnlnil  to  Maleeb.    U»>. 
AuiailDi,  T.  Bar. :  •l&KOCrFHPAKAEIOX  PMA  [A.  1 
.  [*lAAAEA«£nN  KOIAHC   CYPIAC    HPAKAElbuJ. 


4.  In  one  paau^  (Joeh.  il.  g)  Zithin  is  man. 

lioned     with    Ibe  affix    RKbbeh  —  Zidon-mhbah. 

'm*  ia  pctaerved   in    the  margin   of  the  A.  T.. 

IhoDgh  in  tbe  leit  It  ii  tianalatoi  ''grst  Zidon." 

G. 

KAB'BATH  OF  THE  CHILDREN  OF 
AMHON,  and  R.  OF  THE  AMMOMITB9. 
(The  former  ii  tlw  mora  accuimte,  the  Hebttw 
bring  in  hoUi  caeea  pSpV.S  '"^S"] :  *  S«f« 
tAr  «lAi,  •t^uiiAt  [•Auiiat,  Viii.ll,  'paflSW  vli* 
'hmiir:  RiUiilii  ^iurum  Annum).  Thia  i>  tbe 
liiU  ^>peUation  of  the  pUee-conimnDlj  pfen  a* 
R.\SBAH.  It  oecnra  only  in  Dent.  ill.  11  and  Ki. 
tti.  JO.  Tie  (A  i«  merelj  tbe  Hebrew  mode  of 
aonneedng  a  word  ending:  In  oA  intb  one  following 
It.  (Camp.  Ramath,  Gihkath,  Kikjatk,  ate.] 
O. 

RAB'BI  ("I'n :  yaSBI)-  A  title  of  nipeet 
ItleMi  hj  the  Jawa  to  tiidr  doeton  and  teaohera. 
mi  oflaa  addmiad  to  our  [jiid  (Matt,  iiiii.  T,  8, 
I  nt  30,  IS;  Mark  ii.  fi,  li.  SI,  ii>.  M:  .Tobn  i. 
.«.  19,  ui.  %  28,  It.  31,  Ti.  M,  ii.  %  il.  8).  The 
Tiieaiiins  of  the  title  ri  interpretett  in  eipreii  wordi 
hr  St,  -lohn,  anil  'j  implication  in  St.  Matthew, 
to  niBUi  Mwlar,  Teaeher;  &,tiaKa\,.  .lobn  i.  38 
(eomreire  li.  38,  liii.  13),  and  Matt.  uili.  8,  where 
neeiil  editora  (TlKhendorf,  WordiworiJi,  AHbrd), 
on  the  authoritj  of  MSS.,  read  6  tiMimaAoi,  In- 
•tead  of  6  Koiirrf^'  "f  ^^*  Teitiu  "eeeptua. 
TT»  aarae  intorpreUtion  ia  fpnn  by  St  ,Iohn  of 
the  kindred  title  RAnBo:fT, 'Faa0a">i  (,Iohn  ix. 
■SI,  wbleh  also  Mcun  in  Mark  x.  3G,  whna  th> 
Teitna  Recentua,  with  km  autiiocltr.  apella  the 
wKd  -TaffBtrl.  Tht  i«dinK  m  .lobn  xx.  la 
•bleh  haa  pcrbapa  the  gmUmt  wnght  of  authority. 


mtkea  an  addition  to  tba  cominon  teit:  "  SIn 
tumrd  hereelfand  aaid  unto  Him,  in  the  Hebraw 
tffiigue  CEflpa.irri),  Ribbooit  which  ia  to  aay, 
Miater."  Tiie  ^  which  ii  added  to  than  IHet, 
3~I  (rni)  and  flSn  (m*Mn)or  l^"!  (miM*), 
baa  been  thoui;ht  to  tie  the  pronooiiTial  affli "  Hj;  " 
hot  it  il  to  be  noted  that  St.  ,Iobn  doea  not  tnni- 
late  either  of  theee  by  »  Kg  Maater,"  but  dmply 
'<  Maator."  to  that  the  *  would  aeem  to  bare  loat 
any  aipecuil  il[cniGcance  as  a  poaieBaiva  pronoun 
intimating  appropriation  or  endeanaent,  and,  like 
tbe  "  my  "  In  titla  of  retpeet  amonic  oureelras,  o 


lur,  to  bi 


merely  part  of  tbe  formal  sddreea.  Infonnatloe 
OD  theae  titlae  may  be  found  in  l.iehtfbot,  Ifanmmf 
nf  tht  Fmr  Fxnngtlislt,  ,lobn  i.  38:  Hara  B*- 
brtncait  TnlmwRca,  Matt.  niil.  T. 

The  I«Un  tranalatlon.  Maciater  (oonneetad  with 
nnjrniu,  mngii),  la  a  title  fbrined  on  Uia  nma  prin- 
elplB  aa  Itabbl,  ftom  iiiA,  "great,"  AoAenlanlnta 
tbe  oompoeition  of  many  namee  of  dignity  and 
offioB.    [Rabshakkhi  KAB-aARia;  RAn-HAO.) 

The  title  Rabhl  la  not  known  to  ban  been  utad 
before  tbe  reign  of  Reiod  the  Great,  aiid  li  thought 
to  bsTe  takoi  tte  riae  about  the  time  of  the  dia- 
pcriee  between  the  riral  eehoola  of  HiM  and 
ShamRial.  Before  that  period  the  prophete  and 
the  men  of  the  great  aynagoKua  were  aimply  called 
by  their  props'  nanwa,  and  tba  Ant  who  had  a 
title  Is  aald  to  be  Simeon  tbe  hhi  of  HUM,  who 
la  tuppoead  hy  some  to  ha  the  Simeon  who  toot 
onr  SsHour  in  hb  armt  In  tbe  Temple;  be  wm 
called  Rabhan,  and  Kom  hit  time  such  titles  onM 
to  b>  In  hshion.  Rabbi  waa  conaidend  a  hl^M 
title  than  Rah,  and  RabbMi  higher  than  RaUi ' 
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ItABBITH 


RABSHIKEH 


fit  H  WW  Mid  in  the  Jevlsh  books  that  greater 
wv  he  who  was  called  bj  his  own  name  than  eren 
bo  who  was  called  Rabban.  Some  account  of  the 
RabMs  and  the  Mishnioal  and  Talmudieal  writuiga 
amy  be  foand  in  Prideauz,  Conneciion^  part  i. 
book  5,  under  the  jrear  b.  c.  440 ;  part  ii.  book  8, 
ander  the  jear  a.  c  37;  and  a  sketch  of  the 
history  of  the  school  of  rabbinical  learning  at 
Tiberias,  founded  bj  Rabbi  Judah  Hakkodeah,  the 
compiler  of  the  Mishnah,  in  the  second  century 
after  Christ,  is  given  in  Robinson's  Biblical  Re- 
ittivcheSf  li.  391.  See  also  note  14  to  Burton's 
Bompton  Lectui'et^  and  the  authorities  there  quoted, 
for  instance,  Brucker,  vol.  ii.  p.  820,  and  Basnage, 
I/Ul.  det  Juifs,  m.  6,  p.  138.  E.  P.  E. 

RAB'BITH  {Pt'yy:^  [the  mtdtUvdel  with 
the  def.  article;  [Horn.  ^9^pdtv\  Vat.]  Aa3cifH»i'; 
Alex.  Pa33fl»9:  Rnbbuth).  A  town  in  the  terri- 
tory, perliaps  on  the  boundary,  of  Issachar  (Josh, 
six.  9U  only).  It  is  not  again  mentioned,  nor  is 
anything  yet  known  of  it,  or  of  the  places  named 
In  company  with  it  G. 

RABBCXNI,  John  u.  16.     [Rabbi.] 

RAB-M  AO'  U9*31  [Me  below] :  'Va^fjy, 
*Pa$(mdx ' "  Bebmag)  is  found  only  in  Jer.  xxxIje. 
3  and  13.  In  both  pbices  it  is  a  title  borne  by  a 
certain  Nei^-sharoer,  who  is  mentioned  among 
the  **  princes  "  that  accompanied  Nebuchadnesxar 
to  the  Ust  siecre  of  Jerusalem.  It  has  already  been 
shown  that  Nexgal-sharez«r  is  probabl}  identical 
with  the  king,  (»lled  by  the  Greeks  Keriglissar, 
who  ascended  the  throne  of  Babylon  two  years 
after  the  death  of  Nebuchadnezzar.  [Nkroal- 
8RAREZER.]  This  king,  as  well  as  certain  other 
hoportant  personages,  is  found  to  bear  the  title  in 
the  Babylonian  inscriptions.  It  is  written  indeed 
with  a  somewhat  difl^rent  vocalization,  being  read 
as  Rnhu-Kmga  by  Sir  H.  Rawlinson.  The  sig> 
nification  is  somewhat  doubtful  Babu  is  moat 
certainly  "great,"  or  "chief,"  an  exact  equivalent 

of  the  Hebrew  3*^,  whence  Rabbi,  "a  great  one, 
a  doctor; "  but  Mng^  or  Emga^  is  an  obscure  term. 
It  has  been  commonly  identified  with  the  word 

M Magus"  (Gesenius,  nd  voc.  21^;  Calmet,  Com- 
mentnire  liUeral^  vi.  203,  Ac. ) ;  but  this  identifica- 
tion is  very  uncertain,  since  an  entirely  difi^rent 
word  —  one  which  is  read  as  Mngusu  —  is  used  in 
that  sense  tlirouG^hout  the  Behistun  inscription 
(Oppert,  ExpedkUm  Srienfifique  en  Metopot^imie^ 
ii.  209).  Sir  II.  Rawlinson  inclines  to  translate 
evign  by  "  priest,"  but  does  not  connect  it  with 
the  MafTJ,  who  in  the  time  of  Neriglissar  had  no 
footing  in  Babylon.  He  r^ards  this  rendering, 
however,  as  purely  conjcctunU,  and  thinks  we  can 
only  say  at  present  that  the  office  was  one  of  great 
power  and  dignity  at  the  Babylonian  court,  and 
probably  gave  its  possessor  special  faciliUes  for  ob- 
taining the  throne.  G.  K. 

BAB'S  AGES  CPcnffednjf:  Babtacet).  Rab- 
•HAKKH  (Ecclus.  xlviii.  18). 

RAB'-SABIS     (D'^ID-Sn     [see    betew]  : 

*Paf  Is  ;  Vat    Pflu^eir  ;    Alex.    Paficaofis  :   Bab- 
§nru).     1.  An  officer  of  the  king  of  Assyria  sent 
op  with  Tartan  and  Rabshakeh  against  Jerusalem 
lib  the  time  of  Hezekiah  (2  R.  xvUi.  17). 
'  ^    {fioBovtraptls  :    Alex.    Sa$ov(apis '    /2ri6- 

•  *  Rem.  Tat.  (as  part  of  the  preceding  word)  Aid. 
Akiz.  (also  nnited  with  preceding  word) 


tnres.)  One  of  the  priueet  of  Nc 
who  was  pnseot  at  the  capture  of  Jeruaalem,  b.  o 
588,  when  Zcdekiali,  after  endeavoring  to  eseapA 
was  taken  and  blinded'and  sent  in  cha^  to  Baby- 
lon (Jer.  zxxix.  8).  Rab-saris  is  mentioned  after* 
wards  (ver.  13)  among  the  other  prineea  who  at 
the  oommand  of  the  kbg  were  sent  to  deliver  Jen- 
miah  out  of  the  prison. 

Rab-auis  is  proliably  rather  the  name  of  an  office 
than  of  an  individual,  the  word  signifying  chief 
eunuch;  in  Dan.  i.  3,  Ashpenaa  is  calkd  the  master 
of  the  eunuchs  (Rab-sarisim).  Lather  tnnskts 
the  word,  in  the  three  plaoea  where  it  ooeurs,  aa  a 
name  of  ofilce,  the  arch-chamberlain  (der  £rzkiic-i« 
merer,  der  obmte  Kiimmou').  Joaepbns,  AmL  x. 
8,  §  2,  takes  them  as  the  A.  V.  does,  as  prapet 
names.  The  chief  officers  of  the  court  were  prescLt 
attending  on  the  king;  and  the  instance  of  the 
eunuch  Narses  would  show  that  it  was  not  impoa- 
silile  ibr  Rab  saris  to  possess  some  of  the  qualitica 
fitting  him  for  a  milita^  command.     In  2  K.  xxv. 

19,  an  eunoeh  (O^'^D,  fidris,  in  the  text  of  tlie  A. 
V.  "officer,"  in  the  margin  "eunuch  ")  is  spoken 
of  as  set  over  the  men  of  war;  and  in  the  sealfH 
tures  at  Nineveh  "  eonuchs  are  represented  as  com- 
manding in  war;  fighting  both  on  chariots  and  on 
horseback,  and  recd^ing  the  prisoners  and  the 
heads  of  the  slain  after  battle  "  (Uyard*8  Nmerth, 
vul.  ii.  p.  325). 

It  is  not  improbable  that  in  Jeremiah  zxxiz.  w« 
have  not  only  the  title  of  the  Rab-aaris  given,  bat 
his  name  also,  dther  Sarsechim  (tbt.  8)  or  (ver. 
13)  Nebu-ahasban  (worshipper  of  Nebo,  la.  xhi.  1), 
in  the  same  way  as  Nergal-sharexer  is  given  in  the 
same  passages  as  the  name  of  the  Ralx-mag. 

K.  P.  K 

RAB'SHAKEH  ("I?.:;"?!  [«•  below]- 
•Po^rdinyf,  2  K.  xviii.,  xix.;  '*^a0cdinis.  [Sin- 
Alex.  Pa^oKTis,]  Is-  zxxvi.,  xxxvii.:  RnUuctt), 
One  of  the  officers  of  the  king  of  Assyria  scat 
against  Jerusalem  in  the  reign  of  liezekiab.  Sen- 
nacherib, having  taken  other  cities  of  Judah.  was 
now  besi^ng  Lachish,  and  Hezekiah,  terrified  at 
his  progress,  and  losing  for  a  time  his  firm  Ikith  is 
(xod,  sends  to  Lachish  with  an  ofl^  of  subwisaioa 
and  tribute.  This  he  strains  himself  to  the  utmost 
to  pay,  giving  for  the  purpose  not  only  all  the 
treasures  of  the  Temple  and  palace,  but  stripping 
ofT  the  gold  plates  with  which  he  himself  in  the 
lie^inning  of  his  reign  had  overbid  the  doors  and 
pillars  of  the  house  of  the  Loid  (2  K.  xviii.  16; 
2  Chr.  xxix.  3:  see  Rawlinson*s  Banqfkm  Lectorra, 
iv.  141;  lAyard*s  Nineveh  and  Babylon^  p.  145). 
But  Sennacherib,  not  content  with  this,  his  cupidity 
being  excited  rather  than  appeased,  sends  a  great 
host  against  Jerusalem  under  Tartan,  Rab-srris,  < 
and  Rabshakeh;  not  so  much,  apparency,  with  the 
object  of  at  preKnt  oigaging  in  the  siege  of  the 
city,  as  with  the  idea  that,  in  its  present  diafaeait- 
ened  state,  the  sight  of  an  army,  combined  with 
the  threats  and  specious  promises  of  Rabshakeh, 
might  induce  a  surrender  at  o^iee. 

In  h-  xxxvi.,  xxxvii.,  Rabshakeh  alone  b  men* 
tioned,  the  reason  of  which  would  seem  to  be,  that 
he  acted  as  ambsasador  and  spokesman,  and  came 
so  much  more  prominently  before  the  people  than 
the  others.  Keil  thinks  that  Tartan  had  tlis 
supreme  command,  inasmuch  aa  in  S  K.  he  It 


?atiafiax;  Comp.  'Pafiaiiayi  tiks 
given  above  is  not  apparent 


soarea  «f 


RABSHAKEH 

Mnikmed  first,  and,  Rooordi*ig  to  It.  zz.  1,  ooo- 
incted  the  Miege  of  Asbdod.  In  9  Cbr.  zzxit., 
irlicve,  with  the  addition  of  mum  .lot  unimportant 
lireumstaiice^,  there  it  given  an  extract  of  Uiese 
■venta,  it  is  aimplj  nid  Uiat  (ver.  0)  "  Sennacherib 
king  of  Ass^Tia  tent  hit  tervantt  to  Jerutalem/^ 
Ratehakeh  teerot  to  have  ditcharged  hit  mitsion 
«ith  much  xeal,  addretting  himadf  not  only  to  the 
officers  of  Hezekiah,  but  to  the  people  on  the  wall 
of  the  city,  tetting  forth  the  hopefeameit  of  trust- 
ing to  any  power,  human  or  divine,  to  deliver  them 
out  of  the  hand  of  "  the  gieat  king,  the  king  of 
Aatyria,**  and  dwelling  on  the  many  advantagea 
to  be  gained  by  aubmlMion.  Many  have  imagined, 
from  the  familiarity  of  RabaludLdi  with  Hebrew.^ 
that  he  either  waa  a  Jewiah  deaerter  or  an  i^xwtate 
•Bpiive  of  IsraeL  Whether  thit  be  to  or  not,  it  it 
not  impottible  that  the  aatertion  which  he  makes 
on  the  part  of  hit  maater,  that  Sennacherib  had 
even  Uie  sanetion  and  command  of  the  1/ntl  Jeho- 
vah for  hit  expedition  againtt  Jemtalem  (*'  Am  I 
now  come  up  without  the  Lord  to  destroy  it? 
The  Lofd  laid-to  me.  Go  up  againtt  thit  land  to 
dettroy  it")  may  have  reference  to  tlie  propheciet 
of  Itaiah  (viii.  7,  8,  z.  5,  6)  oonoeming  the  defla- 
tion of  Judah  and  Itrael  by  the  Attyriaiit,  of  which, 
in  tome  fonn  more  or  lets  correct,  he  had  received 
information.  Being  unable  to  ol>tain  any  promite 
if  tubmittion  ftom  Hetekiah,  who,  in  the  ex> 
tiemity  of  hit  peril  retuniing  to  trust  in  the 
help  of  the  liord,  it  enooaraged  by  the  words  and 
predictioiit  of  Itaiah,  Rabthakeh  goet  bock  to 
the  king  of  Atiyria,  who  had  now  departed  from 
Lachith. 

The  Rnglith  version  taket  Rabthakeh  at  the 
name  of  a  pertOD ;  it  may,  however,  be  quettioned 
whether  it  be  not  rather  the  name  of  the  office 
which  he  held  at  the  court,  that  of  chief  cup> 
bearer,  in  the  tame  way  at  Rab-baris  denotet  the 
ehirf  eunuch,  and  Rabmao  pottibly  the  chief 
priatt. 

Luther  in  his  vetaion  it  not  quite  eootittent, 
tomeiimet  (2  K.  zviii.  17;  It.  xzxvi.  2)  giving 
Rabthakeh  at  a  proper  name,  but  ordinarily  trant- 
laUng  it  at  a  title  of  office,  arch-cupbearer  (dte 
Eresdienke). 

I1ie  word  Rab  may  be  found  trantlated  In  many 
phcet  of  the  Englith  ^'ernoo,  for  inttance,  2  K.  zxv. 

I,  20;  Jer.  xxzii.  U;  Dan.  11. 14  (D^n^^*21), 
Rab-tabbdckUn^  **  captain  of  the  guard,"  in  the 
UMTgin   M  chief  marshal,"   **  chief  of  the  exeeu- 


•  The  diflerence  between  speaking  In  the  llebrew 
«  ad  the  Anunssao,'*  In  the  Jews'  laoguage  *'  (H'^Ttn^, 

J*hvMliOi),  and  In  the  "Syrian  language"  (H'^D'I^ 

Anmlth),  would  be  rather  a  matter  of  pronunciation 
mm!  dialect  than  of  eseentUl  diflbieooe  of  language. 
Bee  for  the  *'  Syrian  tongue,'  Ifisr.  \t.  7  ;  Den  U.  4. 

&  In  this  name  eh  Is  sounded  like  hard  r,  as  the 
■effsentatlve  of  the  Hebrsw  ra/jA.  In  Rachel,  on  tbe 
••oer  hand,  It  repreeents  th^tk^  and  fiboutd  properly 
be  pronounced  Uke  a  guttural  A  v^ee  A.  V.  of  Jer. 
oat.  16). 

e  Thenlut,  with  his  usual  rashness,  says  "  Baeal  is 
iMwioum  of  Oarmel." 

<(  It  is  not  obvious  ho«   *ur  translators  came  lo 

'peU  the  name  vm  as  th«y  do  In  their  flnal  revlsfam 

«  1811.  namely,  Rachel.  Their  pnictlee— almeet.  If 
sot  quite,  m^^T^able  —  throughout  the  Old  Test,  of 
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ttonen.**     Dan.  i.  3,  Jtab^iaHHrn^  '  master  of  the 

eunuchs;"  il.48  O^^D^l),  Rnb-ugnUi^  **fdM 

of  the  governors  r'  iv.  9,  ▼.  11  0**ttto")n*2'l), 
lM>-chir1umm\n^   "matter  of  the  magiciant;" 

Jonah  i.  6  (b;phn  DH),  Mah-hnchoUi,  « thip- 
matter.'  It  entert  into  the  Utlet  Rabbi,  Rabboni, 
and  the  name  Rabbah.  [On  thit  name  tee  alto 
Rawlinaou*t  Ancient  Monarchies,  iL  440  f  ] 

E.P.  E. 

RA'C  A  CPcurdt),  a  term  of  reproach  uted  by  the 
Jewt  of  our  Saviour't  age  (Matt  v.  22).  Critict 
are  agreed  in  deriving  it  from  the  Chaldee  term 

HkJ  1  with  the  teote  of  <«  worthlett,"  but  they 
differ  at  to  whether  thit  term  thould  be  connected 

with  the  root  JTH,  eonvejring  the  notion  of  empti' 
neu  (Geaen.  Thes.  p.  1279),  or  with  one  of  the 

cognate  rooto  pi2'3  (Tholuck),  or  VJT^  (Kwaki), 
conveying  the  notion  of  thinneu  (Olthauten,  De 
Wette,  on  Matt  v.  22).  The  firtt  of  thete  vifwi 
it  probably  correct     Wo  ma/ compare  the  ute  of 

P^^,  **  vain,**  In  Judg.  iz.  4,  xi.  8,  at,  and  ot 
Kev4  in  Jam.  ii.  90.  W.  L.  & 

RAOB.    [6aju8»  vol.  i.  p.  864.] 

RA'CHAB  (*?axd$i  Bnhnb),  Rarab  the 
hark>t  (Matt  i.  6). 

RA'CHAL»(b3n  [iraffie]:  [Alex.  PaxnA; 
Comp.  'PayiU :]  Rackal),  One  of  the  placet  which 
David  and  nit  folk>wert  uted  to  haunt  during  the 
period  of  hit  freebooting  life,  and  to  the  people 
of  which  he  tent  a  portion  of  the  plwider  tahen 
from  the  Anialekitet.  It  it  named  in  1  Sam.  zzz. 
29  only,  llie  Vatican  LXX.  intertt  five  namea 
in  thit  pattage  between  "Ethtemoa'*  and  •^the 
Jerahmeelitet.**  The  only  one  of  thete  which  has 
any  timilarity  to  Racal  it  Carmel,  which  would 
tuit  very  well  at  far  at  petition  goes;  but  it  ii 
impossible  to  consider  the  two  as  identical  without 
further  evidence.^  No  name  like  Racal  hat  been 
found  in  the  touth  of  Judah.  G. 

RA'GHEL  (^rr?!**  «  «»«»•  *!>•  word  rahel 
occurs  in  Gen.  xzzi.  38,  zxzii.  14;  Cant  vi.  6;  b. 
lili.  7:  A.  V.  rendered  "ewe**  and  "sheep:** 
'Pay^X :  Rnchtl).  The  younger  of  the  daoghtera 
of  Laban,  the  wife  of  Jacob,  the  mother  of  Joaeph 
and  Bergamin.    The  inddentt  of  her  life  may  be 


that  edltkm,  it  to  repveeent  R,  the  hard  gnttoial 
aspirate,  Iqr  h  («.  g.  Halah  Ibr  H  vfl)  :  the  eh  (hard. 

of  eouxee)  they  reserre  with  equal  eonsisteney  for  2D, 

On  this  principle  Rachel  should  have  been  given 
throughout  "  Hahd,"  aw  Indeed  It  Is  In  one  ease,  re- 
tained In  the  meet  modem  editions  —  Jer.  zxxl  16 
And  In  the  earlier  editions  of  the  KngUth  Bible  {*.  g 
1640,  1661,  1606)  we  find  Rahel  throughout  It  it 
difficult  not  to  tuspeet  that  Rachel  (howerer  orig- 
inating) was  a  fkvorite  womaii*s  name  In  the  latter 
part  of  the  16th  and  beginning  of  the  17th  oenturles. 
and  that  It  was  substltutsd  for  the  leas  fkmillar  though 
mon»  accurate  Rahel  In  deference  to  that  ftet  and  In 
obedience  lo  the  rule  laid  down  Ibr  the  gnldanee  ef 
the  tnuislatoct,  that  **  the  names  In  the  text  are  to  be 
retained  et  near  at  may  be,  accordingly  ae  thej  an 
▼nigariy  used.** 

Bachael  (eo  common  In  the  Uteiature  oC  a  eentofi 
I  ago)  it »  eorruptloo  ae  Rebecca  of  Rebekah         A 
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^rmd  in  Geo.  iziz.-xzxiii.,  uay  Tite  utory  of 
.-«eob  mnd  Kachel  baa  bIwa)*!  bad  a  pccuUiir  iiiter- 
ikt;  Uiere  ia  tbat  in  it  wbich  appeala  to  some  of 
the  Jcepeat  ftetiugs  of  the  hunuin  boart.  'Ilie 
beauty  of  Baehel,  the  deep  k>ve  with  which  she 
»aa  loved  by  Jacob  from  their  fint  meeting  by  the 
«reO  of  Hanin,  when  be  showed  to  her  the  siiitple 
ouurtesies  of  the  desert  life,  and  kiflsed  her  and  told 
her  he  was  Rebekafa's  sou:  the  long  senitiide  with 
wliicb  he  pntiently  served  f<Hr  her,  in  which  the 
Be\-en  years  "  seemed  to  him  but  a  few  dayitf  for 
the  lore  he  had  to  her;  '*  their  niarrisige  at  hist, 
aller  the  cruel  disappointment  through  the  fraud 
wbich  suhatitnted  tlie  elder  sister  in  the  place  of 
the  younger;  and  the  death  of  Rachel  at  the  very 
time  when  in  giving  birth  to  another  son  her  own 
lont^-deUyed  hopes  were  accomplished,  and  she  had 
become  still  more  endefred  to  her  husband;  his 
deep  grief  and  ever-living  r^^ts  for  her  loss  (Gen. 
xlviii.  7):  these  thintrs  make  up  a  touching  tale 
of  personal  and  domestic  history  which  ban  kept 
alix-e  the  memory  of  Rachel  —  the  beautiful,  the 
beloved,  the  untimely  taken  away  —  and  has  pre- 
sen  ed  to  this  day  a  re\'eren'*«>  for  her  tumb ;  the 
very  infidd  invaders  of  tl^  Holy  Ijind  having 
respected  the  traditions  of  the  site,  and  erected 
over  the  spot  a  small  nide  fthrine,  which  conceals 
whatever  remains  niav  have  once  been  found  of  the 
pilUr  first  set  up  by  her  mourning  husband  over 
her  grave. 

Yet  fh>m  what  is  related  to  us  concerning  Ra- 
ebel's  character  there  does  not  seem  much  to  claim 
any  high  degree  of  admiration  and  esteem.  The 
discontented  and  fretful  impatience  shown  in  her 
grief  at  being  for  a  time  childless,  moved  even  her 
fond  husband  to  anger  (Gen.  xxx.  1,  2).  She  ap- 
pMrs,  moreover,  to  have  shared  all  the  duplicity  and 
fiUsehood  of  her  family,  of  which  we  have  such  pain- 
liil  instances  in  Rebekab,  in  f^ban,  and  not  least 
in  her  sister  Leah,  who  consented  to  bear  her  part 
in  the  deception  practiced  upon  .laoob.  See,  for 
instance,  Rachel's  wtenlinj;  her  father's  images,  and 
the  ready  dexterity  and  presence  of  mind  with 
wbich  she  concealed  her  theft  (Gen.  xxxi.):  we  seem 
to  detect  here  an  apt  scholar  in  her  father's  school 
of  untruth  From  this  incident  we  may  also  infer 
(though  this  is  rather  the  misfortime  of  her  posl- 
tton  and  circumstances)  that  she  was  not  altogether 
f^ee  fh>m  tlie  superstitions  and  idolatry  which  pre- 
vailed in  the  land  whence  Abraham  had  been  called 
(Jo»h.  xxiv.  2,  14),  and  which  still  to  some  degree 
Infected  even  those  fiunilies  among  whom  the  true 
God  was  known. 

The  events  which  preceded  the  death  of  Rachel 
«re  of  much  interest  and  worthy  of  a  brief  consid- 
eration, 'llie  presence  in  his  household  of  these 
itiolatrous  inmges,  which  Rachel  and  probably 
others  also  had  brought  from  the  East,  seems  to 
have  been  either  unknown  to  or  connived  at  by 
jnoob  for  some  years  after  his  return  from  Haran; 
till,  on  being  reminded  by  the  Lord  of  the  vow 
which  he  had  made  at  Bethel  when  he  fled  from 
the  face  of  Esau,  and  bdng  bidden  by  Him  to  erect 
an  altar  to  the  God  who  appeared  to  him  there, 

«  Brbvew  Gbrttkf  in  the  LXZ.  hers,  zMII.  7,  and 
I  K.  V.  10,  XoAmM.  This  seems  to  have  bsao  ae- 
^pted  as  the  name  of  the  spot  (Dwnetrius  Id  Sus.  Ft. 
We.  kz  21),  and  to  havs  been  actually  eDcountered 
Imts  by  a  travvller  In  the  12th  cent.  (Borehanl  de 
Itimsbuif ,  by  Saint  Oenols,  p.  86),  who  gives  the 
IxaM?  nams  of  Raebal'f  tomb  ss  OabnUa  or  Qtrbata. 
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Jaeob  feh  the  gkriiig  Imfikij  of  tbns  aohniclf 
peering  before  God  with  the  taint  of  impiety  i 
ing  to  him  or  his,  and  »  said  to  his  bonehoU  aod 
all  that  were  with  him.  Put  away  the  stnnge  gods 
tttan  among  you**  (Gen.  xxxv.  2).  After  thua 
casting  out  the  poUnting  thing  from  his  house,  Jft- 
cob  Joumej'ed  to  Bethel,  where,  aoiidst  the  aaacxu- 
tions  of  a  apot  consecrated  by  the  memories  of  the 
past,  he  received  from  God  an  emphntic  promise 
and  blessing,  and,  the  name  of  the  Su|^Ianter  be- 
ing bid  aside,  he  bad  given  to  him  instead  the  holy 
name  of  Israel.  Then  it  was,  after  his  spirit  had 
been  there  purified  and  strengthened  by  commun- 
ion with  God,  by  the  assurance  of  the  Divine  tov* 
and  fiivor,  by  the  consciousness  of  evil  put  sway 
and  duties  performed,  then  it  was,  ss  he  journeyed 
away  from  Bethel,  tbat  the  chastenhig  bk>w  jfeli 
and  Rachel  died.  These  circumstanees  are  aOnded 
to  here  not  so  much  for  thehr  bearing  upon  the  spir- 
itual discipline  of  Jaeob,  but  rather  with  reforencs 
to  Rachel  hersdif,  as  su^pieating  the  hope  that  they 
may  have  had  thehr  effect  in  bringing  her  to  s  higher 
sense  of  her  reUtions  to  that  Great  Jehovah  in  whwo 
her  husband,  with  all  bis  faults  of  character,  so 
firmly  belictved. 

RachePt  Ttmib,  —  ^  Rachel  died  and  was  boried 
in  the  way  to  Ephrath,  which  is  RetkMiem.  And 
Jacob  set  a  pillar  upon  her  grave:  that  is  the  piDsi 
of  Rachel's  grave  unto  this  day  '*  (Gen.  zzxr.  19 
20).  As  Rachel  is  the  first  related  instance  ol 
denth  in  chikibearing,  so  this  pillar  over  her  grave 
is  the  fint  recorded  example  of  the  setting  op  of  a 
sepalchral  monument;  eaves  havuig  been  op  to  this 
time  spoken  of  as  the  ususl  places  of  buriid.  Hm 
spot  was  vdl  known  in  the  time  of  ^mnnd  and 
Saul  (1  Sam.  x.  2);  and  the  prophet  Jeremiah,  by 
a  poetic  figure  of  great  force  and  beauty,  represents 
the  buried  Rachel  weeping  for  the  loss  and  captiv- 
ity of  her  children,  as  the  bands  of  the  exika,  M 
away  on  {heir  road  to  Babyl<»i,  passed  near  her 
tomb  (Jer.  xxxi.  15-17).  St.  Matthew  (ii.  17, 18) 
applies  this  t^  the  sbughter  by  Herod  of  the  infonts 
at  Bethlehem. 

The  position  of  the  Ramah  here  spoken  of  is  one 
ofthe  disputed  questions  in  the  topography  of  I^sl- 
estine ;  but  the  site  of  RachePs  tcmb,  **  on  the  way 
to  Bethlehem,"  «*a  little  way  a  to  eonie  to  Eph- 
rath,*' "  in  the  border  of  Bei^jamin,"  haa  never  been 
questioned.  It  is  about  2  miles  S-  of  Jerusalem, 
and  one  mile  N.  of  Bethlehem.^  **  It  is  one  of  the 
shrines  which  Muslims,  Jews,  and  Christians  agree 
in  honoring,  and  concerning  which  thdr  traditions 
are  identical.**  It  was  visited  by  Maundrell,  1697. 
The  description  given  by  Dr.  Robinson  (i.  218) 
may  sen'e  as  the  representative  of  the  many  ac- 
counts, all  agreeing  "nth  each  other,  which  may  be 
read  in  almost  every  oook  of  eastern  tmveL  It  is 
"  merely  an  ordinary  Muslim  Wely,  or  tomb  of  a 
holy  person,  a  small  square  building  of  stone  viA 
a  dome,  and  within  it  a  tomb  in  ^  ordinary  Mo- 
hammedan form,  the  whole  plastered  over  with  asor- 
tar.  Of  course  the  building  »  not  ancient:  in  the 
seventh  century  there  was  here  only  a  pyramki  ti 
stones.     It  is  now  neglected  and  fitlMng  to  deeay,* 


b  •  The  distaoee  of  Badiells  tanb  Is  at  laast  6 1 
from  Jerusalem,  aod  not  mors  ttian  half  a  mihi 
Bethlehem.  B. 

c  Sloce  Boblnsoo*s  last  vMt,  It  has  been  snlaigsi 
by  the  addition  of  a  square  court  on  ttia  east 
with  high  walls  and  aiehas  (loMr 


it  bj  (ha  Jaw>.  I  tUi  ipat  far  tfaa  b 


Md  bj  Jcroma  (Bp.  IiutI.  orf  fiMtooA.,  ^litaph. 
AtaJa)  la  Uw  him  oDlurjr."  • 

Than  who  uks  ui  bilMsM  in  Muli  lulnnieti 
Uata  mij  Bud  tba  irholt  ilorj  cf  BmImI  u>d  U>h 
■Bminiml  bj  St  AuKuUine  (oofUni  Fauttmn  Ma- 
webw*.  uii.,  IL^TlU.  vol  HU.  13a.  gto.,aiLHIgii«), 
■■d  Jiutio  Uutjr  {Dialogue  net  7>^a,  a.  134, 

p.  3Sa>.  E.  p.  E. 

HADD  AI  CTT  tT*»iiiis  dbun,  G«.] :  [VU.] 
ZaStoi;  [Rom.]  ZaiMat:  [Alei.PalSa;:}  Jneph. 
tJaiXa,:  Raddai).  Oiw  of  Dtrid'i  brolbvi,  fifth 
•DO  d(  J«Me  a  Chr.  ii.  U).  He  doM  aa  ippw 
b  Ih*  Kble  elwwfasn  thiui  In  thlt  liit.,  unlot  he 
be,*iEinU  (»T|jeetim(  (CueAicAf<,jii.  366  note], 
tdmtiol  with  Rki.  Bat  ttaii  doet  not  tenu  prob- 
■Us.  Filnt(S«idiE«.  il.  3SB  AXmriiienUieflinl 
1  of  the  name  to  be  ■  remnuit  ol  Jab  «  Jebiynfa 
[=J.it/rt<dBm].  G. 

KA'OAU  ('PoTov:  Bagnu],  1.  A  plaoe  nuied 
Mil;  in  Jud.  L  b,  ib.  In  tbe  UUer  pMOgs  the 
••moanMiDiof  RigBu"  ire  mmtioned.  Itliptob- 
Mj  Idratlad  with  Raoo. 

X.  OiMOfUwaauHonof  our  Lord,  the  ■ 
Fbabo  (Luke  iiL  3fi].  He  ie  Uw  nnw  [ 
■Ub  Em  mq  of  Fsk«;  ud  tba  dlSnooe  I 
DMD*  arlMa  from  odr  tnutklon  bkTtug  fbUovnl 
Iha  Gfvdi  (mm,  in  vhkh  the  Hrimw  9  wi 
i|iwiHj  «iy>d  bj  Y,  ■*  to  tha  cue  In  B 


■  •  h*  Ibi  ^indi  al  thi  oadWoii  Oat 
Ml  hoiM  In  mil  pUM,  Mt  Dr.  KDlilimi<i  ui 


RA'GES  {T Jri,  'Pd7i» :  ""i"'!  >™  m  impoc- 
laotdtj  Id  Doriheutcm  Media.  wJicre  that  coua- 
tr;  botdered  upuD  Puthia.  It  i>  not  DieiiCioned 
Id  tlH  Hebreir  SeripUira,  but  occur  rrequentlj  iu 
the  Book  of  Tobft  (i.  U,  v.  S,  vi.  9,  12,  Ac.),  ud 
trice  in  Judith  [in  the  form  oT  ItAOAu]  (i.  5. 1&) 
According  to  Tobit,  it  iru  m  pLice  to  which  eonv 
of  the  loulitiab  captiva  tsluii  bj  Shalmamcc 
(EnemeBor)  hid  been  (niiipDrted,  uid  thilhrr  (he 
uigiA  Raphael  Dooductcd  the  youn^  Tobiah.  Ip 
"h  Bookof  Judith  it  ii  made  the  uene  of  the )[««( 
atUe  batween  NibuchodonoKir  and  Arphaiad, 
henlD  the  latto-  ii  laid  to  hare  been  dafBlad 
nd  taken  prboaer.  Hatha  at  theae  acanmte  oao 
e  regarded  «•  hlitorio;  bat  the  latter  ma;  «n- 
lal  ■  bot  d  iome  importaDoe  la  tbe  hiabjij  ■£  the 
itj. 
Bigei  la  ■  pkoa  mnlioDad  bj  a  great  nt.u.b«r 
of  probne  wrllart.  It  appean  aa  Ragba  in  (he 
Zendaxeta,  in  Udora,  and  in  Stephen ;  ae  liiga  in 
the  inHriptiona  of  Darlue;  Rhagn  in  Durie  of  S»- 
nxH  (Fr.  a£),  Strabo  (il.  fi,  {  1),  and  Anlin  (t:^i. 
AUx.  m.  aO);  and  Rhagv  in  Plolemj  (li.  A). 
Propolj  ipaakhig,  Rafte*  ii  a  tomi,  but  lb*  town 


ftom  tbe  Zeud>TiaU  that  fan  Baa  OD*  of  tba  evl> 
eet  MttleoMiitt  of  tbe  Arjana,  who  were  mlngbd,  ta 
Rhagiapa,  with  two  other  raoea.  and  wsa  thM 
bmoght  Into  oootaot  irith  heretjce  (Buuen,  mkt 
cpkg  qT  FatKno/  Bulory,  lil.  IBS).  laidoN  mM 
RageftiNgraalcrtdtjiii  MedU>  {p.  a),  wUife 
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M^  hate  bean  true  in  his  day;  but  ochar  writcn 
eomipoiilj  ngaid  it  m  much  infisrior  to  Kchatana. 
II WM  tbo  piMB  to  whieh  FvawwrttMh  (PhiaortM), 
the  Median  robal,  fled,  wheu  defioated  by  Uiiriui  Hyi- 
teepis,  and  at  which  lie  was  made  prisoner  by  one  of 
Darius'  geiierab  {Bth,  /ntcr.  col.  ii.  par.  13).  [Me- 
dia.] This  is  probably  the  bet  whieh  the  apocry- 
phal writer  of  Judith  had  in  his  mind  when  he 
spffke  of  Arphaxid  as  having  been  captured  at  Ua- 
gsu.  When  Darius  Codomannus  fled  fiom  Aleaao- 
der,  intending  to  make  a  final  stand  hi  Bactria,  he 
must  have  passed  through  Rages  on  his  way  to  the 
Caspian  Gates;  and  so  we  find  that  Alexander  ar- 
rived there  in  pursuit  of  his  enemy,  on  the  eleventh 
day  after  he  quitted  Ecbatana  (Arrian,  tagt.  Alex. 
iii.  80).  In  the  troubles  which  foUowed  the  death 
of  Alexander,  Kages  appears  to  have  gone  to  decay, 
but  it  was  soon  after  rebuilt  by  Seleocus  I.  (Nica- 
tor),  who  gave  it  the  name  of  Europus  (Strab.  zi. 
13,  $  6;  Steph.  Bjz,'adwc,).  When  the  Parthi- 
ans  took  it,  they  onUed  it  Arsacia,  after  the  Arsa- 
ees  of  the  day;  but  it  soon  afterwards  reoovered  its 
ancient  appellation,  as  we  see  by  Strabo  and  Isi- 
dore. That  appellation  H  has  ever  since  retained, 
with  only  a  slight  corruption,  the  ruins  being  still 
known  by  the  name  oi  Jihey.  These  ruins  lie  about 
five  miles  southeast  of  Teheran,  and  cover  a  apace 
4,500  yards  long  by  3,500  yards  broad,  'llie  walls 
are  well  marked,  and  are  of  prodigious  thickness; 
they  appear  to  have  been  flanked  by  strong  towers, 
and  are  connected  wiih  a  bfty  citadel  at  their 
northeastern  angle,  llie  importance  of  the  jdaoe 
eonsisted  in  its  vicinity  to  the  Caspian  Gates,  which, 
in  a  oertam  sense,  it  guarded.  Owing  to  the  bar- 
ren and  desolate  character  of  the  great  salt  desert 
of  Iran,  every  army  which  seeks  to  pass  ftom  Bac- 
tria,  India,  and  Afghanistan  to  Media  and  Meso- 
potamia, or  vice  rertd,  must  skirt  the  range  of 
mountains  which  runs  along  the  southern  shore  of 
the  Caspian.  These  mountains  send  out  a  rugged 
and  precipitous  spur  in  about  long.  52^  25'  E. 
fix>m  Greenwich,  which  runs  fiur  into  the  desert,  and 
ean  only  be  rounded  with  the  extreraest  difficulty. 
Across  Uiis  spur  is  a  single  pass,  —  the  Pylas  Cas- 
pisB  of  the  ancients,  -*  and  of  this  pass  tlie  piiaim 
son  of  Hhages  must  have  at  aU  times  held  the  keys. 
The  modem  Teheran,  built  out  of  its  ruins,  has 
now  superseded  Bhey ;  and  it  is  po'haps  munly 
from  the  importance  of  its  position  that  it  has 
become  the  Persian  capital.  .  (For  an  account  of  the 
ruins  of  /^'^y,  see  Ker  Porter^s  Travel*^  i.  357- 
164;  and  compare  Eraser's  Kharastan^  p.  286.) 

G.  R. 

RAOU'EL,  or  KEU'BL  (bHPiy"^  [fi-iend 
ff  God] :  *Payov4iK :  Bnguel).  1.  A  prince-priest 
of  Midian,  the  father  of  Zipporah  according  to  Ex. 
U.  21,  and  of  Hobab  according  to  Num.  x.  29.  As 
the  fsther-in-Uw  of  Moses  is  named  Jethro  in  Ex. 
Ui.  1,  and  Hohab  in  Judg.  iv.  11,  and  perhaps  hi 
Num.  X.  29  (though  the  bitter  passage  admits  of 
another  sense),  the  primd  facie  riew  would  be  that 
Kagttd,  Jethro,  and  Hobab  were  di£forent  names 
for  the  same  individual.  Such  is  probably  the  case 
with  regard  to  the  two  first  at  all  events,  if  not 
with  the  third.  [Houab.]  One  of  the  names 
say  represent  an  official  title,  Imt  whether  Jethro 
or  Baguel,  is  uncertain,  both  lieing  appropriately 


oignifioant: «  Jooephoo  was  in  &vor  U  tlw 
(rovro,  i-  #•  'ledeyAoSsr,  ^r  iw(mki$fm  r^  *Wm 
TOv^Ay,  iifK.  iL  It,  §  1 ),  aad  tlno  a  ooi  nniiMr 
ao  the  name  Rcuel  was  not  an  oiwNamon  ana.  llo 
identity  of  Jethro  and  Reuel  is  oupported  by  (ho 
indiscriminate  use  of  the  naoMO  hi  tha  LXX.  (Ex. 
ii.  16,  18);  and  the  appBeatioo  of  more  than  ona 
name  to  the  same  uidividual  wao  a  usage  iamlliar 
to  tlie  Hebrews,  as  inetaneed  in  Jaeob  and  brael, 
Solomon  and  Jedidiah,  and  other  oimikr  eaosa. 
Another  aoluUou  of  the  diffioulty  has  been  aoogbt 
in  the  looee  use  of  terms  of  relationship  amosig 
the  Hebrews;  as  that  ckdtkiu,^  in  Ese.  iii  1,  xviiL 
1 ;  Num.  z.  29,  may  signify  any  idatioo  by  mar- 
riage, and  consequently  that  Jethro  and  Hobab 
were  hrothen-in-law  of  Mooes;  or  that  the  tenni 
ab^  and  batk,'^  hi  Ex.  u.  16, 21,  moan  gramffatktr 
and  ffranddtiugkter.  Neither  of  theoe  SMumptwsio 
io  satisfaetory,  the  fimner  in  the  aboenea  of  any 
corroborative  evidence,  the  latter  becauoe  the  omi»> 
sion  of  Jethro  the  father's  name  in  so  drcamataD- 
tial  a  narrative  ao  hi  Ex.  ii.  io  inexplicahle,  nor  ean 
we  conceive  the  indiseriminate  use  of  the  tcnno 
father  and  giandCsther  without  good  eaosek  lleiv- 
ertheless  thiii  view  has  a  strong  weight  of  author^ 
ity  in  its  &vw,  being  oopportod  by  tha  Taigwm 
Jonathan,  Aben  Eira,  MiehaehOy  Whoer,  and  othen. 

W.  L.B. 

2.  Another  traaoeription  of  the  name  Rsuel 
occurring  in  Tobit,  where  Ragnel,  a  piooo  Jew  of 
>«  Eobatane,  a  city  of  Media,"  is  &ther  of  Sara  the 
wife  of  Tobhis  (Tob.  iii.  7, 17,  Ac.).  The  name  was 
not  uncommon,  and  in  the  book  of  Enoch  it  is  ap- 
plied to  one  (k  the  great  guardian  angels  of  the 
universe,  who  was  ehaiged  with  the  execntioo  of 
the  Divine  Judgments  on  the  (material)  world  and 
the  stars  (co.  xx.  4,  xxiii.  4,  ed.  Dillmann). 

B.F.  W. 

RA'UAB,  or  RA'CHAB   {DiTl    \hroati 

large]:  'Poy^t  ^<>  *Vad0i  RoAab,  and  Rnab), 
a  (xlebrated  woman  of  Jericho,  who  neeived  the 
spies  sent  by  Joshua  to  spy  out  the  huid,  bid  them 
in  her  boose  ftom  the  pursuit  of  her  coantrymen, 
was  saved  with  all  her  ftmily  when  the  ItraelHca 
sacked  the  city,  and  became  the  wife  of  Safanon, 
and  the  anceetress  of  the  Messbh. 

Her  history  may  be  told  in  a  i^  wordo.  At 
the  time  of  the  arrival  of  the  Israelitca  in  Gsnaan 
she  was  a  young  unmarried  woman,  dweltuig  in  a 
house  of  her  own  alone,  though  she  had  a  father 
and  mother,  and  brothers  and  sisters,  living  in  Jer- 
icho. She  was  a «'  hark>t,**  and  probably  oombined 
the  trade  of  lodging-4ieeper  for  wayfaring  men.  Shf 
seems  also  to  have  been  engaged  in  the  manuiae 
tun  of  linen  and  the  art  of  dyeuig,  for  which  the 
Phoenicians  were  eariy  &mous;  since  we  find  tha 
flat  roof  of  her  house  covered  with  stalks  of  flax 
put  there  to  dry,  and  a  stock  of  scarlet  or  srimeon 

(^3tr)  line  in  her  house:  a  cireumstanoa  which, 
coupled  with  the  mention  of  Babylonioh  garmoDli 
at  Josh.  rii.  21,  as  among  the  opolk  of  Jericho,  in- 
dicatca  the  exiotenee  of  a  trade  in  each  artieleo  be- 
tween Phosnioia  and  Meoopotamia.  Her  bauae  wao 
situated  on  the  waU,  probably  near  the  town  gate 
so  as  to  be  convenient  for  persons  oomlng  in  and 
gohig  out  of  the  eity.  Traden  oomiiig  tWms  Meo> 
opotanua  or  Egypt  to  Phssoieia  would  fkaqnoBtly 


«  Jataro*  **  praSmliMD V' ftom  "^H^  (<loaiesl, 
mM KogMi  -"tnend  of  Qod,"  ttm  bw  VT).       I    »  inh. 
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«■  thrau}^  Jerieho,  ritoated  as  it  w«s  near  the 
Ma  of  the  Jordan;  and  of  time  manj  would  re- 
port to  the  honae  of  Bahab.     Rahab  therefore  had 
been  well  informed  with  regard  to  the  events  of  the 
Exodus.     She  had  heard  of  the  p*ssage  through 
the  Red  Sea,  of  the  utter  destruction  of  Sihon  and 
(>g,  and  €i  the  irresistible  t>rogress  of  the  Israel- 
itish  host.     The  eflbct  upon  her  mind  bad  been 
what  one  would  not  have  expected  in  a  person  of 
her  way  of  life.     It  led  her  to  a  Arm  fiuth  in  Jeho- 
vah as  the  true  God,  and  to  the  couviction  tliat  He 
purposed  to  give  the  land  of  Canaan  to  the  Israel- 
ites     When  therefore  the  two  spies  sent  by  Joshua 
viiue  to  her  house,  they  found  themselves  under  the 
ro.  f  of  one  who,  alone  probably  of  the  whole  pop- 
obtion,  was  friendly  to  their  natioq.     Their  com- 
ing, however,  was  quickly  known ;  and  tiie  king  of 
Jericho,  having  received  informatwn  of  it  while 
at  supper,  aceording  to  Joaepbus,  sent  that  very 
evening  to  require  her  to  delivor  them  up.     It  is 
very  likely  that,  her  house  lieing  a  public  one,  some 
one  who  resorted  there  may  have  seen  and  recog- 
nised the  spies,  and  gone  off  at  once  tu  report  the 
matter  to  the  authorities.     But  not  without  awak- 
ening Rahab's  suspicions;  for  she  immediately  hid 
the  men  among  the  flax-stalks  which  were  piled  on 
the  flat  roof  of  her  house,  and,  on  the  arrival  of  the 
officen  sent  to  search  her  bouse,  was  ready  with  the 
story  that  two  men,  of  what  country  she  knew  not, 
had,  it  was  true,  been  to  her  house,  but  had  left  it 
just  before  the  gates  were  shut  for  the  night.     If 
they  punned  them  at  once,  she  added,  they  would 
he  sure  to  overtake  them.     Misled  b>  the  fidse  in- 
formation, the  men  started  in  pursuit  to  the  fords 
of  the  Jordan,  the  gates  having  been  opened  to  let 
them  out,  and  immediately  closed  again.     When 
all  was  quiet,  and  the  people  were  gone  to  bed, 
Kahab  stole  up  to  the  houso-top,  told  the  spies 
what  had  happened,  and  assured  them  of  her  fiiith 
in  the  God  ot  Israel,  and  her  confident  expectation 
of  the  capture  of  the  whole  land  by  them ;  an  ex 
(leeti^on,  she  added,  which  was  shared  by  her  couu' 
trymen,  and  had  produced  a  great  panic  amongst 
them.    She  tlien  told  them  her  plan  for  their  escape. 
It  was  to  let  them  down  by  a  cord  from  the  win- 
dow of  her  house  which  looked  over  the  city  wall, 
and  tliat  they  should  flee  into  the  mountains  which 
bounded  the  pkins  of  Jericho,  and  lie  hid  there 
for  three  days,  by  which  time  the  punuera  would 
have  rrtumed,  and  the  fords  of  the  Jordan  be  open 
to  them  again.     She  asked,  in  return  for  her  kind- 
ness to  them,  that  they  should  swear  by  Jehovah, 
that  when  their  countrymen  had  taken  the  city 
they  wouk]  spare  her  life,  and  the  lives  of  her  fiUher 
and  mother,  brothera  and  sisten.  and  all  that  be- 
fonged  to  them.     The  men  readily  consented,  and 
it  was  agreed  between  them  that  she  should  hang 
>ut  her  scarlet  line  at  the  window  from  which  they 
jad  escaped,  and  bring  all  her  family  under  her 
roof.     If  any  of  her  kindred  went  out  of  doora  into 
the  street,  his  blood  would  be  upon  his  own  head, 
and  the  Israelites  in  that  case  would  be  guiltless. 
Th(  event  proved  the  wisdom  of  her  precautions. 
The  pursoera  retunied  to  Jericho  ato  a  fruitless 
Bsareh,  and  the  spies  sot  safe  back  to  the  Israelitish 
samp.     The  news  they  brought  of  the  terror  of 
he  Gbinaanites  doubtless  uispired  Israel  with  fresh 
mmge^  and,  within  three  days  of  their  return, 

«  CUafly  by  Onthov,  a  Dutch  profhasor,  In  the  Bib- 
ML  M^emuM.  Ths  earliost  sxpression  of  any  doubt 
s  fef  fhaoyhylaet  In  the  Uth  cmtnrj. 
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the  passage  of  the  Jordan  was  elfected.  In  Ifct 
utter  destruction  of  Jericho  which  ensued,  JoshHi 
gave  the  strictest  ordera  for  the  preservation  of  R»- 
hab  and  her  fiunily;  and  accordingly,  l)efore  the 
city  was  burnt,  the  two  spies  were  sent  to  her  house, 
and  they  brought  out  her,  her  father  and  mother, 
and  brothers,  and  kindred,  and  all  that  she  bad, 
and  pkiced  them  in  safety  in  the  Israelitish  camp. 
The  narrator  adds,  t^and  she  dwelletb  in  Israel 
unto  this  day;  **  not  necessarily  implying  that  she 
was  alive  at  the  time  he  wrote,  but  that  the  family 
of  strangers  of  which  she  was  reckoned  the  head, 
continued  to  dwell  among  the  children  of  Israel. 
May  not  the  846  '*  children  of  Jericho,''  mentioned 
in  Ezr.  ii.  34,  Neb.  vii.  36,  and  ^  the  men  of  Jeri- 
cho "  who  assisted  Nehemiah  in  rebuilding  the  walls 
of  Jerusalem  (Neh.  iii.  2),  have  been  their  poster- 
ity? Their  continued  sojourn  among  the  Israel- 
ites, as  a  distinct  &mily,  would  be  exactly  anak>- 
gous  to  the  cases  of  the  Kenites,  the  house  of 
Rechab,  the  Gibeonites,  the  house  of  Caleb,  and 
perhaps  othen. 

As  regards  Rahab  herself,  we  learn  from  Matt.  i. 
6,  that  she  became  the  wife  of  Salmon  the  son  of 
Naasson,  and  the  mother  of  Boaz,  Jesse's  grand- 
fotber.  The  suspicfon  naturally  arises  that  ^mon 
may  have  been  one  of  the  spies  whose  life  she  saved, 
and  that  gratitude  for  so  great  a  benefit  led  in  his 
case  to  a  more  tender  passion,  and  obliterated  the 
memory  of  any  post  disgrace  attaching  to  her  nam*. 
We  are  expressly  told  that  the  spies  wero  **  young 
men"  (Josh.  vi.  23),  yfayttrKovs,  ii-  h  LXX.; 
and  the  example  of  the  former  spies  who  were  sent 
from  Kadesh-tiamea,  who  were  all  "  heads  of  Is- 
rael** (Num.  xiii.  3),  as  weD  as  the  importance  of 
the  service  to  be  performed,  would  lead  one  to 
expect  that  they  would  be  persons  of  high  station. 
But,  however  this  may  be,  it  is  certain,  on  the  au- 
thority of  St.  Matthiew,  that  Rahab  became  the 
mother  of  the  line  from  which  sprung  David,  and 
eventually  Christ;  and  there  can  be  little  doubt 
that  it  was  jo  stated  in  the  public  archives  from 
which  the  Evangelist  extracted  our  Ix>rd's  geneal- 
osry,  in  which  only  four  women  are  named,  namely, 
Thamar,  Rachab,  Ruth,  and  Bathsheba,  who  were 
all  apparently  foragnen,  and  named  for  that  rea- 
son. [B\tr-Shua.]  For  that  the  Rachab  men- 
tioned by  St.  Matthew  is  Rahab  the  harlot,  is  as 
certain  as  that  Darid  in  the  genealogy  is  the  same 
person  as  Darid  in  the  books  of  SamueL  The  at- 
tempts that  have  been  made  to  prove  Rachab  dif- 
ferent from  Rahab,a  in  order  to  get  out  of  the 
chronofogical  difficulty,  are  singuUrly  absurd,  and 
all  the  more  so,  because,  e\'en  if  successful,  they 
would  not  diminish  the  difikulty,  as  long  as  Sal- 
mon remains  as  the  son  of  Naasson  and  the  &ther 
of  Boaz.  However,  as  there  are  still  found  ^  those 
who  follow  Outhov  in  his  opinion,  or  at  least  speak 
doubtfully,  it  may  be  as  well  to  call  attention,  with 
Dr.  Mill  (p.  131),  to  the  exact  coincidence  in  the 
age  of  Salmon,  as  the  son  of  Nahsbon,  who  was 
prince  of  the  children  of  Judah  in  the  wilderness, 
and  Rahab  the  harfot;  and  to  observe  that  the  only 
conceivabk)  reason  for  the  mention  of  Raehab  Id 
St.  Matthew's  geneslogy  is,  that  she  was  a  remafk- 
A')le  and  well-known  penon,  as  Tamar,  Ruth,  and 
Bathsneba  were.*    The  mention  of  an  attsriy  na- 

o  Yalpy's  Grssk  Tsst.  with  Sng.  notes,  on  Mali,  i 
6;  Bnrriiigton,  On  the  OenuJogia^  1.  193-4,  ftsk; 
Knlnosl  on  Matt.  I.  5 ;  Olshaosra,  tt. 

e  Thavs  does  not  sseir  to  b«  aqy  floMs  in  Bmisl^ 
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known  Rahab  in  the  line  woald  be  absurd.  Tlie 
lOniions  to  '« Rahab  the  harlot  *'  in  Heb.  xi.  81, 
Jam.  ii.  25,  by  claaang  her  among  thoae  illustrious 
Tor  their  fiEuth,  make  it  still  more  Imposaible  to  sup- 
pose that  St.  Matthew  was  speaking  of  any  one 
eke.  The  four  successive  generations^  Nahshon, 
Salmon,  Boaz,  Olied,  are  consequently  as  certain 
Bs  words  can  make  them. 

The  character  of  Rahab  has  much  and  deep  in- 
terest.    Dismissing  as  inconsistent  with  truth,  and 

with  the  meaning  of  713 IT  and  wopr^,  the  attempt 
to  clear  her  character  of  stain  by  saying  that  she 
a-as  only  an  innkeeper,  and  not  a  harlot  (irov^o- 
K^vrpioy  Chrysostom  and  Chald.  Vers.),  we  may 
yet  notice  that  it  is  very  posslbk  that  to  a  woman 
of  her  country  and  religion  such  a  calling  may  Itave 
Implied  a  far  less  deviation  from  the  standard  of 
morality  than  it  does  with  us  («'vitae  genus  vile 
magis  qukm  flagitiosum  "  Cirotius),  and,  moreover, 
that  with  a  purer  iaith  slie  seems  to  have  entered 
upon  a  pure  life. 

As  a  case  of  csisnistry,  her  conduct  in  deceiving 
the  king  of  Jericho's  messengers  with  a  false  tale, 
and,  above  all,  in  taking  part  against  her  own  coun- 
trymen, has  lieen  much  discussed.     With  r^ard  to 
the  first,  strict  truth,  either  in  Jew  or  heathen,  was 
a  virtue  so  utterly  unknown  before  the  pronmlgation 
of  the  Gospel,  that,  as  far  as  Kahab  is  concerned, 
the  discussion  is  quite  su[)erfluous.     The  question 
IS  regards  ourselves,  whether  in  any  case  a  false- 
hood is  allowable,  say  to  save  our  own  life  or  that 
of  another,  is  different,  but  need   not  be  argue4 
bere.o     With  regard  to  her  taking  i>art  against  her 
own  countrymen,  it  can  only  be  justified,  but  is 
folly  justified,  by  the  circumstance  tliat  fidelity  to 
her  country  would  in  her  case  have  been  infidelity 
io  God,  and  that  the  higher  duty  to  her  Maker 
eclipsed  the  lower  duty  to  her  native  land.     Her 
anxious  provision  for  the  safety  of  her  father's  home 
shows  how  alive  she  was  to  natural  affections,  and 
■eems  to  prove  that  she  was  not  influenced  by  a  self - 
iah  insensibility,  but  by  an  enlightened  preference 
for  the  service  oif  the  true  God  over  the  abominable 
pollutions  of  Canaan  ite  idolatry.     If  her  own  life 
of  shame  livas  in  any  way  connected  with  that  idol- 
atry, one  can  readily  understand  what  a  further 
stimulus  this  woukl  give,  now  that  her  heart  was 
purified  by  faith,  to  her  desire  for  the  overthrow  of 
the  nation  to  which  she  belonged  by  birth,  and  the 
eitablishment  of  that  to  which  she  wished  to  belong 
by  a  community  of  faith  and  hope.     Anyhow,  al- 
towing  for  the  difference  of  circumstances,  her  feel- 
ings and  conduct  were  analogous  to  those  of  a 
.  Christian  Jew  in  St.  Paul's  time,  who  should  have 
preferred  the  triumph  of  tlie  Gospel  to  the  triumph 
of  the  old  Judaism;  or  to  those  of  a  converted 
Hindoo  in  our  own  days,  who  should  side  with 
(  hristian  Englishmen  against  the  attempts  of  his 
i>wn  countrjinen  to  establish  the  supremacy  ttther 
9f  Brahma  or  Mohammed. 

I'hls  view  of  Rahab's  conduct  is  Ailly  borne  out 
by  the  references  to  her  in  the  N.  T.  The  author 
of  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  tells  us  that  **  by  fiuth 
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the  harlot  Rahab  perished  not  mth  them  thit  h* 
lieved  not,  when  slie  had  reoi'ived  the  s|iei  with 


peace*'  (Heb.  xi.  31);  and  St  James  fortifies  hii 
doctrine  of  Justification  by  woncs,  by  asking,  **  Waa 
not  Rahab  the  harlot  justified  by  works,  when  she 
had  received  the  messengers,  and  had  sent  them 
out  another  way?"  (Jam.  ii.  25.)  And  in  like 
manner  Clement  of  Rome  says,  **  Rahab  the  barioC 
was  saved  for  her  faith  and  hospitality  **  {»d  O*- 
litUh.  xii.). 

The  Fathers  generally  (miro  consensu,  Jnoobmm ) 
consider  the  deliverance  of  Rahab  as  t}  pieal  of  sal- 
vation, and  the  scarlet  Kne  hung  out  at  her  win- 
dow as  typical  of  the  blood  of  .Jesus,  in  the  sam* 
way  as  the  ark  of  Noah  and   the  blood  of  the  pas- 
chal lamb  were;  a  view  wfaicli  is  borne  out  by  the 
analogy  of  the  deliverances,  and  by  the  ]ang:a^s 
of  Heb.  xi.  31  (rots  iartiH<raaiy^  "the  diaohf- 
dient  '*),  compared  aith  1  Pet.  iii.  20  (iaru^vwfiv 
wore)*     Clement  {^»d  Corinth,  xii.)  is  the  first  to 
do  so.     He  says  tliat  by  tlie  symbol  of  the  searirt 
line  it  was  **  made  manifest  that  there  shall  be  r» 
demption  through  the  blood  of  the  Lord  to  all  who 
believe  and  trust  in  God;  '*  and  adds,  thai  ttahab 
in  this  was  a  prophetess  as  well  as  a  believer,  a 
senttment  in  which  he  is  followed  by  Origen  (m  Gb, 
Je$.j  Horn.  iii.).     Justin  Martyr  in  like  manner 
calls  the  scarlet  line  ^  tlie  synt:;  h  of  the  blood  of 
Christ,  by  which  those  of  all  naUons,  who  once  were 
harlots  and  unrighteous,  are  saved ; "  and  iu  a  fika 
spirit  IrensBUS  draw^s  from  the  story  of  Rahab  tb» 
conversion  of  the  Gentiles,  and  the  admianoo  fA 
publicans  and  hark>ts  into  the  kingdom  of  heaven 
through  the  symbol  of  the  scarlet  line,  which  he 
compares  with  the  Passover  and  the  Exodoa.     Am- 
brose, Jerome,  Augustine  (who,  like  Jerome  and 
Cyril,  takes  Ps.  Ixxxvii.  4  to  refer  to  Rahab  the 
harlot),  and  Theodwet,  all  follow  in  the  same  track; 
but  Origen,  as  usual,  carries  the  aflegory  still  for- 
ther.     Irenaeus  makes  the  singular  mistake  of  call- 
ing the  spies  thret^  and  makes  them  symbolical  of 
the  Trinity!     'llie  comparison  of  the  scarlet  line 
with  the  scarlet  thread  which  was  bound  round  the 
hand  of  Zarah  is  a  fiivorite  one  with  them.* 

The  Jews,  as  might  perhaps  be  expected,  are 
embarrassed  as  to  what  to  say  concerning  Rahab. 
They  praise  her  highly  for  her  conduct ;  but  some 
Rabbis  give  out  that  she  was  not  a  Ouiaanite,  bat 
of  some  other  Gentile  race,  and  was  only  a  so- 
journer iu  Jericho.  The  Geman  of  Babyko  men- 
tions a  tradition  that  she  became  the  wile  of 
Joshua,  a  tradition  unknown  to  Jerome  {aeh,  Jo- 
rtn.).  and  eight  persons  who  were  both  prieata  and 
prophets  sprung  from  her,  and  also  Huldah  the 
ph>phetess,  mentioned  2  K.  xxii.  14  (see  Psftriek, 
ad  he.).  Josephus  deseribea  her  as  an  innkeeper, 
and  her  house  as  an  inn  (urarayt^ioy),  and  nesct 
iq;>plies  to  her  the  ejuthet  w6p^,  which  ia  the  term 
used  by  the  LXX. 

Rahab  is  one  of  the  not  very  numerous  cases  of 
the  calling  of  Gentiles  before  the  coming  of  Christ; 
and  her  deliverance  from  the  ntter  deatmctioo 
which  fell  upon  her  oountrymen  is  so  beautifiill} 
illustrative  of  the  salvation  revealed  in  the  Gospd 


I,  adopted  by  Olshaueen,  that  the  artiels  (im  t^ 
PaX^)  proves  that  Rahab  of  Jericho  Is  msant,  seeing 
flut  all  the  proper  namss  In  the  gensalogy,  which  are 
■I  the  oblique  can,  have  (be  article,  though  many  of 
tkem  occur  nowhere  elss ;  and  that  It  Is  omitted  before 
Umpims  in  ver.  16. 
•  TIm  question,  in  rsfbrence  both  to  Bahab  and  to 


Christians,  Is  weU  dlsensssd  by  AtrgostiBe  rmUr, 
daeium  {0pp.  vL  83,  84:  eomp.  BaUfafsr,  M 
Serm.  iv.). 

b  BulUofsr  (fiih  Dee,  Serm.  vi.)  vtewa  the  One 
sign  and  seal  of  the  oovanant  betwsm  the 
andBahato. 
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linl  it  ii  iinpoMible  not  to  believe  that  it  wm  in 
liie  fiiUeit  teute  a  tjpe  of  tlie  redemption  of  the 
woiid  by  Jesoi  Christ 

See  the  articles  Jericho;  Joshua.  Also  Ben- 
|d,  Ughtfoot,  Alford,  Wordsworth,  and  Olsbausen 
on  Matt.  L  5;  Patrick,  Grotius,  and  Hitzig  on 
Josh.  ii. ;  Dr.  Hill,  Descent  and  Ptirt$Unge  of  the 
Saviour;  Ewald,  G§achicAte,  ii  82U,  etc.;  Joee- 
phna,  Ant,  t.  1;  Clemens  Rom.  ad  (Joi'inUi,  cap. 
sU.;  Irenseus,  c  Hew,  iv.  20,  §  12  ;  Just.  Mart 
contr.  Tr^ph.  p.  11 ;  Jerome,  adv.  Juvin.  lib.  i.; 
KpiU.  xziir.  aa  NepoL ;  Breviar.  in  Ps,  Ixxxvi. ; 
Origen,  Horn,  in  Jetnm  Nave,  iii.  and  ri. ;  Omm. 
in  Afnth,  xxvii. ;  Chrysost  Horn.  3  in  Matih.,  also  3 
in  Ep.  ad  Ram.;  Ephr.  Syr.  Rhylhm  1  and  7 
Off  Nnth.,  Hhythm  7  on  the  Faith ;  Cyril  of  Jerus., 
CaiecheL  Lect.  ii.  0,  z.  11:  Bullinger,  /.  c;  Tyn- 
dale,  Do(^r,  TrtaU  z.  11 ;  (Parker  Soc.),  pp.  119, 
190;  Schleusner,  Lexie.  N.  T.  s.  t.  ir6pni. 

A.  an. 

RA'HAB  (3JTn:  [in  Pi.  IzxxTii.  4}  *Vai$: 
Rahab  [Job  ixvi.  12,  rh  ffryros,  Ps.  Uzziz.  10, 
&r9p^i^ayos'%  Is.  Ii  9,  LXX.  omit:  superbtu]), 
a  pioetieal  name  of  Egypt  The  name  signifies 
<* fierceness,  insolence,  pride;'*  if  Hebrew,  when 
applied  to  Egypt,  it  would  indicate  the  national 
character  of  the  inhabitants.  Gesenius  thinks  it 
was  probably  of  Egyptian  origin,  but  accommodated 
to  Hebrew,  although  no  likely  equivalent  has  been 
found  in  Coptic,  or,  we  may  add,  in  ancient  Egyp- 
tian (Thee.  s.  v.).  That  the  Hebrew  meaning  is 
alluded  to  in  connection  with  the  proper  name,  does 
not  seem  to  prove  that  the  latter  is  Hebrew,  but 
this  is  rendered  very  probable  by  its  apposite  ehar- 
acter,  and  its  sole  use  in  poetical  books. 

This  word  occurs  in  a  passage  in  Job,  where  it  is 
usually  translated,  as  in  the  A.  V.,  instead  of  being 
treated  as  a  proper  name.  Yet  if  the  passage  be 
compared  with  parallel  ones,  there  can  scarcely  be 
a  doubt  that  it  refers  to  the  Exodus,  *'  He  divideth 
the  sea  with  His  power,  and  by  His  understanding 
He  smiteth  through  the  proud  '*  [or  "  Rahab  **] 
(xxvi.  12).  The  prophet  Isaiah  calls  on  the  arm  of 
the  Lord,  "  [Art]  not  thou  it  that  hath  cut  Ra- 
hab [and]  wounded  the  dragon  ?  [Art]  not  thou 
it  which  hath  dried  the  sea,  the  waters  of  the 
great  deep;  that  hath  made  the  depths  of  the  sea 
a  way  for  the  ransomed  to  pass  over?  *'  (Ii.  9,  10; 
oomp.  16).  In  Ps.  Ixxiv.  the  division  of  the  sea  is 
mentbned  in  connection  with  breaking  the  heads 
of  the  dragons  and  the  heads  of  the  leviathan 
(13,  14).  So  too  in  Ps.  Ixxxix.  God'a  power  to 
subdue  the  sea  is  spoken  of  immediately  before  a 
mentioc  of  his  having  **  broken  Rahab  in  pieces  *' 
(9,  10).  Rahab,  as  a  name  of  Egypt,  occurs  once 
only  without  reference  to  the  Exodus:  this  is  in 
Psidm  Ixxxvii.,  where  Rahab,  Babylon,  Philistia, 
T}'rB,  and  Cush  are  compared  with  Zion  (4,  6). 
Ill  one  other  passage  the  name  is  alluded  to,  with 
tference  to  its  Hebrew  signification,  where  it  is 
lophesied  that  the  aid  of  the  Egyptians  should 
wet  avail  those,  who  sought  it,  and  this  sentence 

tllows:  n^^  can  ^nn,  «>  insolence  [t.  e.  «the 
nsotent  *],  they  sit  still  '*  (Is.  xxx.  7),  as  Gewnics 
eads,  considering  it  to  be  undoubtedly  a  proverbial 
ninstloii.  R.  S.  P. 

RA^ AM  (err?  [vfomb,  maiden] :  'Pa4fi;  [Vat 
*]  Raham).     In  the  genealogy  of  the  de- 
Alt  of  Caleb  the  son  of  Heznm  (1  Chr.  Ii  44), 
is  described  as  the  eon  of  Shema  and  fisther 
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of  Jorkoam.  Rashi  and  the  autLor  cC  the  QMOnt  ii 
ParaLy  attributed  to  Jerome,  regard  Jorkoam  aa  t 
place,  of  which  Raham  was  founder  and  pfinca* 

RACHEL  (brrp  [ewe,  sheep]  s  'Fax^A :  Rarhei) 
The  more  accurate  form  of  the  familiar  name  else* 
where  rendered  Rachbl.  In  the  okier  English 
versions  it  is  employed  throughout,  but  survives 
in  the  Authorized  Version  of  1611,  and  in  our 
present  Bibles,  in  Jer.  xxxi.  16  only.  G. 

RAIN.  n^9  (mdtdr),  and  also  U^l 
{geshem)f  which,  when  it  differs  from  the  oomunon 

word  "^^9'  'iSP^^  *  ^^'^  violent  rain;  it  ii 
also  used  as  a  generic  term,  including  the  catly 
and  latter  rain  (Jer.  v.  24;  Joel  ii  23). 

Earlt  Rain,  the  rains  of  the  autumn,  rHT 

(ydreh),  part  subst.  from  H^^,  •*  he  scattered  ** 
(Deut  xi.  14;  Jer.  v.  24);  also  the  hiphil  part. 

rrpQ  (Joel  ii  23):  itrhs  xp^iyuos,  LXX. 

Lattrr  Rain,  the  rain  of  spring,  Q7Sp7Q 
{m-imdth)  (Prov.  xvi.  15;  Job  xxix.  23;  Jer.  Ui*  8 
Hos.  vi.  3;  Joel  ii  23;  Zech.  x.  1);  berhs  6^ifMO§> 
The  early  and  latter  rains  are  mentioned  togethsr 
(Deut  xi.  14;  Jer.  v.  24;  Joel  ii.  23;  Hos.  vi.  3; 
James  v.  7). 

Another  word,  of  a  more  poetical  character,  is 

D*^I[l*^Dn  (rebtifitny  a  plural  form,  connected  with 
rob,  •*  many,*'  from  the  multitude  of  the  dropa), 
translated  in  our  version  "showers "  (Deut  zxziL 
2;  Jer.  iii  3,  xiv.  22;  Mio.  v.  7  (Heb.  6);  F§, 
Uv.  10  (Heb.  11),  Ixxu.  6).    The  Hebrews  havf 

also  the  vrord  D7)J  (zerem),  expressing  violent  rain, 
storm,  tempest,  accompanied  with  hail  —  in  Job 
zxiv.  8,  the  heavy  rain  which   comes  down  oo 

mountains;  and  the  word  'n'^*13D  (snffrvr)^  which 
occun  only  in  Prov.  xxvii.  15,  continuous  and  heavy 

rain,  4v  iifi4p^  x**M*P"^' 

In  a  country  comprising  so  many  varieties  ui 
elevation  aa  PiUestine,  there  must  of  necessity  oe- 
cur  corresponding  varieties  of  climate;  an  account 
that  might  correctly  descrilte  the  peculiarities  of 
the  district  of  Lebanon,  would  be  in  many  respeeta 
inaccurate  when  applied  to  the  deep  depression  and 
almost  tropical  climate  of  Jericho.  In  any  general 
statement,  therefore,  allowance  must  be  made  for 
not  inconsiderable  local  variations.  Compared  with 
Enghmd,  PalesUne  vrould  be  a  country  in  whieh 
rain  would  be  much  less  frequent  than  with  our* 
selves;  contrasted  with  the  districts  most  fiimiliav 
to  the  children  of  Israel  before  their  settlement  in 
the  land  of  promise,  Egypt  and  the  Desert,  raio 
might  be  spoken  of  as  one  of  its  distinguishing 
characteristics  (Deut.  xi.  10, 11 ;  Herodotus  iii.  10). 
For  six  montha  in  the  year  no  rain  falls,  and  the 
harvests  are  gathered  in  without  any  of  the  anxiety 
with  which  we  are  so  familiar  lest  the  work  be  in- 
terrupted by  unseascmable  storms.  In  this  respect 
at  least  the  climate  has  remained  unchanged  since 
the  time  when  Boas  slept  by  his  hei^  of  com;  and 
the  sending  thunder  and  rain  in  wheat  haivest  was 
*  miracle  which  filled  the  people  with  fear  and 
wonder  (1  Sam.  xii  16-18);  and  Solomon  oould 
^eak  of  "  rain  in  harvest "  as  the  most  forcible  sk- 
preBsi>n  for  conveying  the  idea  of  som^ing  ut> 
terly  out  of  place  and  unnatural  (Prov.  zzvi.  1). 
Tliere  are,  however,  very  oonsiderable,  and  pet ha|M 
more  than  oompensating.  disadvantacBS  ooeaalvMd 
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kj  thb  loBK  ftbrnco  of  nio:  Um  whole  knd  b»- 
HMBM  dry.  pafcbed,  and  broum,  the  dttenis  an 
•mpiy,  the  springa  aiid  fbunteina  failf  and  the  au- 
tuniDal  rains  are  eagerly  looked  for  to  prepare  the 
earth  for  the  reception  of  the  seed.  These,  the 
early  rains,  commence  about  the  latter  end  of  Oc- 
tober or  besrtnning  of  November^  in  Lebanon  a 
month  earlier:  not  suddenly  bnt  by  d^reea;  the 
husliandinaii  has  thus  the  opportunity  of  sowing 
his  fields  of  wheat  and  barley.  The  rahis  come 
mostly  from  the  west  or  southwest  (Luke  xii.  54), 
continuing  for  two  or  three  days  at  a  Ume,  and 
falling  chiefly  during  the  night;  the  wind  then 
shifh  round  to  the  north  or  east,  and  several  dajs 
of  fine  weather  succeed  (Pro?,  zzt.  28).  During 
the  months  of  November  and  December  the  rains 
•nutinue  to  fall  heavily,  but  at  intervab;  after- 
vsMis  they  return,  only  at  longer  intervals,  and 
an  leas  hmvj ;  but  »i  no  period  during  the  wiutor 
d»  tJiey  entirely  cease.  January  and  February  are 
the  oddest  months,  and  snow  fiills  sometimes  to 
the  depth  of  a  foot  or  more,  at  Jerusalem,  but  it 
does  not  lie  long;  it  is  very  seldom  seen  along  the 
oeaat  and  in  the  low  plains.  'Iliin  ioe  occasionally 
covers  the  pools  for  a  few  days,  and  while  I'orter 
was  writiog  his  Handbook,  the  snow  was  eight 
inehee  4leep  st  Damaeeus,  and  the  ice  a  quarter 
of  an  inch  thick.  Kain  oontinues  to  foil  more 
or  less  dttrisg  the  month  of  March;  it  is  very 
rare  in  April,  atid  even  in  Lebanon  the  showers 
that  occur  are  generally  light.  In  the  valley  of 
the  Jordan  the  barley  harvest  begina  as  early  as 
the  middle  of  April,  and  the  wheat  a  fortnight 
later;  hi  liebanoo  the  grain  is  seldom  ripe  before 
the  middle  of  June.  (See  Robinson,  BibUcal  Rt- 
teat'dies,  i.  09;  and  Porter,  Han^fook^  p.  xlviii.) 
[Paucstine,  p.  23 IB.] 

With  revpect  to  the  distinction  between  the  early 
and  the  latter  rains,  Robinson  obsen'es  that  there 
are  not  at  the  present  day  "  any  particubr  periods 
of  rain  or  succession  of  showers,  which  might  be 
regarded  as  distinct  rainy  seasons.  The  whob  pe- 
riod ftom  October  to  March  now  constitutes  only 
Me  eonUnued  seaaon  of  rain  without  any  regularly 
.ntervening  term  of  prolonged  fine  weather.  Un- 
less, therefore,  there  has  been  some  change  hi  the 
elimate,  the  early  and  the  latter  rains  for  which  the 
husbandman  waited  with  tonging,  seem  rather  to 
have  implied  the  first  showers  (tf  autumn  which 
revived  the  parched  and  thursty  soil  and  pv^iared 
t  for  the  seed ;  and  the  Utter  showers  of  spring 
which  continued  to  refresh  and  forward  both  the 
ripening  crops  and  the  vernal  products  of  the 
Mds  "  (James  v.  7;  Prov.  xvi.  16). 

In  April  and  May  the  sky  is  usually  serene; 
showers  occur  occasionally,  but  they  are  mild  and 
threshing.  On  the  Ist  of  May  Robinson  experi- 
enced showers  at  Jerusalem,  and  "  at  evening  there 
was  thunder  and  lightning  (which  are  frequent  in 
winter),  with  pleasant  and  reviring  rain.  The  6th 
of  May  was  also  remarkable  for  Uiunder  and  for 
sereni  showers,  some  of  which  were  quite  heavy. 
The  raina  of  both  these  days  extended  fStr  to  the 
north,  ....  but  the  occurrence  of  rain  so  Ute  in 
the  season  was  regarded  as  a  very  unusoal  drsum- 

0  •  ftor  a  dlafT  of  the  weather  at  Beirut  fVtnn  ApiU, 
JMSfto  May.  1848,  by  Dr.  De  Forest,  see  Oimoloiogy 
Vi  BsfetttM  in  the  Pibt,  Sbcm,  i.  221-224.  The 
I  of  greatest  rain  «ere  November,  Deeember,  and 
and  of  least,  June,  July,  Angwet,  and  Sep* 
or  Ike  eUBMts  cf  Maaarstb  in  this  and  ether 
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(fii6^  iSes.  1. 480e  heb 
183S.) 

In  1856,  however,  » there  wai 
accompanied  with  thunder  all  over  th« 
Lebanon,  extending  to  Bdrut  and 
the  28th  and  29th  of  May;  but  the  oldesi  inhahi. 
tant  had  never  seen  the  like  befbn,  and  it  cnafead 
says  Porter  {ffandbuokj  xlviii.),  ahuoot  as  uneh 
astonishment  ss  the  thunder  and  cain  whleh.  Sam- 
uel brought  upon  the  Isradites  during  tlw  time  of 
wheat  harvest.** 

During  Dr.  Roblnson*s  stay  at  Beiiiit  on  his 
second  visit  to  Palestine,  in  1852,  there  were  heavy 
rmns  in  March,  onoe  fbr  five  days  eootinaoariy, 
and  the  weather  continued  variable,  with  oeeaaioniJ 
heavy  rain,  till  the  cfose  of  the  first  week  m  Aprif. 
The  '*  latter  rains  **  thus  continued  this  season  foi 
nearly  a  month  later  than  usual,  and  the  naolt  mm 
afterwards  seen  in  the  very  abundant  crops  of  win* 
ter  grain  (Robinson,  Bibl.  Bu.  iii.  9).a 

These  details  will,  it  is  thought,  l>etter  than  any 
generalized  statement,  enable  the  reader  to  form 
bis  Judgment  on  the  >'  former  "  and  ••  latter  "  rains 
of  Scripture,  and  may  serve  to  introdoce  n  remaik 
or  two  on  the  question,  about  which  some  intenst 
has  been  felt,  whether  there  has  been  any  change 
in  the  frequency  and  abondance  of  the  rain  in 
Palestine,  or  in  the  periods  of  its  supply.  It  is 
asked  whether  »<  these  stony  hills,  these  deserted 
valleys,*'  can  be  the  land  flowing  with  milk  and 
honey;  the  land  which  God  cared  fbr;  the  land 
upon  which  were  always  the  eyes  of  the  Lord,  fkom 
the  beginning  of  the  year  to  the  end  of  the  year 
(Deut.  xi.  12).  As  fiur  as  rehtes  to  the  other  con> 
siderations  which  may  account  for  diminished  fertil- 
ity, such  as  the  decrease  of  population  and  indnatry, 
the  neglect  of  temee>cuHure  and  irrigation,  aitd 
husbanding  the  supply  of  water,  it  may  suffice  to 
refer  to  the  article  on  Agricitltukk,  and  to 
Stanley  {Sinti and PttiesHne,  pp.  120-123).  With 
respect  to  our  more  immediate  sul^ject^.  It  is 
urged  that  the  very  expression  **  flowing  with  milk 
and  honey  **  Implies  abmidant  rains  to  keep  alive 
the  grass  for  the  pasture  of  the  nuiueruus  herds 
supplying  the  milk,  and  to  nourish  the  flowers 
clothing  the  now  bare  hill-sides,  from  whenoe  the 
liees  might  gather  their  stores  of  honey.  It  ia 
urged  that  the  supply  of  rain  in  its  due  seaaon 
seems  to  be  promised  as  contingent  upon  the  fldel 
ity  of  the  people  (Deut.  xi.  13-15;  Lev.  xxvi.  3-5; 
and  that  as  fW>m  time  to  time,  to  punish  the 
people  for  their  transgressions,  "  the  showers  have 
been  withholden,  and  there  hath  been  no  latttt 
rain  **  (Jer.  iii.  8;  1  K.  xvii.,  xviii.),  so  now,  in 
the  great  and  fong-continued  apostasy  of  the  dill- 
dren  of  Israd,  there  has  oome  upon  tven  the  land 
of  their  forfeited  inheritance  a  like  long-continufd 
withdrawal  of  the  fiivor  of  God,  who  daima  thff 
sending  of  rain  as  one  of  His  special  preragaUves 
{Jer.  xiv.  22). 

The  early  ndns,  It  Is  urged,  are  by  eompaiisen 
scanty  and  interrupted,  the  latter  rains  have  allD- 
gether  ceased,  and  hence,  it  is  maintained,  the  rniae 
has  been  ftilfilled,  » Thy  heaven  that  is  over  thy 
head  shall  be  brass,  and  the  earth  that 


respects,  Tobler  gives  fbU  information  m  his . 
in  FaUatitM^  pp.  6-11.  Thomson  mentions  (Lewrf 
md  Sookf  iS.  66)  that  In  Palestine  Urn  rain  fteqnenHy 
fells  vcty  mMqnaUjr,  so  as  to  water  oBs  eHjf  cr  Isel  aal 

(eomp.  Am.  Iv.  7, 8|.  & 
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Ikm  iMl  beimi.  The  I^ord  aball  make  the  tmio 
rf  thy  land  powder  and  dust  "  (Deat.  zzviii.  SJ, 
M;  Lev.  xxvi.  19).  Without  enteriog  here  into 
the  o(»iaid««atk>n  of  the  Justncat  of  the  interpreta- 
tion which  would  aafume  these  predictions  of  the 
whhbokUng  of  nin  to  be  altogether  diflerent  in  the 
manner  of  their  infliction  finom  the  other  oakmities 
denounced  in  these  chapters  of  threatening,  il  would 
appear  that,  as  fiur  as  the  question  of  fisct  is  oon> 
eerned,  there  is  ecareely  sufficient  reason  to  imagine 
that  any  great  and  marked  changes  with  respeot  to 
IhenUns  faave  taken  phuK  m  Palestine.  In  early  days, 
ae  now,  rain  was  unknown  for  half  the  year ;  and 
if  we  may  Judge  from  the  allusions  In  Prov.  xvi. 
Ibj  Job  zzix.  83,  the  latter  rain  was  even  then, 
while  greatly  desired  and  longed  for,  that  which 
was  somewhat  precarious,  by  no  means  to  be  abso- 
lutely counted  on  as  a  matter  of  course.  If  we  ai« 
le  take  as  oorrect  our  translation  of  Joel  ii.  23, 
**  the  latter  rain  in  the  first  (month  <>),'*  i.  e.  Niaan 
or  Abib,  answering  to  the  latter  part  of  March  and 
the  early  part  of  April,  the  times  of  the  latter  nilu 
in  the  days  of  the  prophets  would  coincide  with 
those  in  which  it  falls  now.  The  same  conclusion 
wookl  be  arrived  at  iW>m  Amos  iv.  7  ^*I  have 
withholden  the  rain  from  you  when  then  were  yet 
three  months  to  the  harvest.**  The  rain  here 
spoken  of  is  the  latter  rain,  and  an  interval  of 
three  months  between  the  ending  of  the  rain  and 
the  beginning  of  harvest  wouHl  seem  to  be  in  an 
avenge  year  as  exceptional  now  as  it  was  when 
Amos  noted  it  as  a  judgment  of  God.  We  may 
infer  also  from  the  Song  of  Solomon  ii.  11- 
13,  where  is  given  a  poetical  description  of  the 
bursting  forth  of  vegetation  in  the  spring,  that 
when  the  **  winter  **  was  past,  the  rain  also  was 
over  and  gone :  we  can  hardly,  by  any  extension 
of  the  term  **  winter,*'  bring  it  down  to  a  later 
period  than  that  during  which  the  rains  still  &11. 
[See  Palkstuib,  p.  2318.] 

It  may  be  added  that  travellers  have,  perhaps 
unconsciously,  exaggerated  the  bairenness  of  the 
Und,  from  confining  tbemselres  too  closely  to  the 
southern  portion  of  Palestine;  the  northern  poi^ 
tion,  Galilee,  of  such  peculiar  intereet  to  the 
readers  of  the  Gospels,  is  fertile  and  beautiful  (see 
Stanley,  Sinai  owl  PtletUne^  chap,  x.,  and  Van 
de  Yeide,  there  quoted),  and  in  his  description  of 
the  Talley  of  Nabhu^  the  ancient  Shechem,  Robin- 
son {BibL  Re$.  ii.  276)  becomes  almost  enthusias- 
tic: ^  Here  a  scene  of  luxuriant  and  almost  un- 
paralleled i-erdure  burst  upon  our  view.  I1ie 
whole  valley  was  filled  with  gardens  of  vegetables 
end  oraharUs  oi  all  kinds  of  fruits,  watered  by  sev- 
eral fountains,  vhicb  bunt  forth  in  various  parts 
and  flow  westward  in  refreshing  streams.  It  came 
upon  us  suddenly,  like  a  scene  of  fitiry  enohant- 
IMDt.  We  saw  nothing  like  it  in  all  Palestine.** 
Hie  account  given  by  a  recent  lady  traveller  {^'Syp- 
tian  Sepulchrt$  and  Stfriun  ShnneSf  by  MIm 
BsMifort)  of  the  luxuriant  fhiit-trees  and  vegeta- 
bica  which  she  saw  at  Meshulhtm's  farm  in  the 
valley  of  Urtas,  a  little  south  of  Bethlenem  (pos- 
■bly  the  site  of  Solomon*s  gardena,  Kocl.  ii.  ^), 

f*  The  word  "  mouth  **  Is  supplied  bj  oar  traosU- 
lon,  and  their  rendering  la  not  unpported  bj  either  the 
tJU.  (jcatfwt  lfttrpo««rv)  or  the  Yulg.  (xicMf  in  primrpio) 
Another  interpretation  U  indeed  equally  probable ;  but 
Om  foUowli^  passages,  (hn.  viil.  18,  Num.  is.  6.  Ik. 

Oto  }7,xlv.  18  21Jwirii>  (heuMMfeiipg  l"^^!^ 
^tr  thetest  ros/atli 
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may  serve  to  prove  how  mueh  now,  as  ever,  aay  be 
effected  by  irrigation.^ 

Rain  frequently  furnishes  the  writen  of  the  Old 
Testament  with  forcible  and  appropriate  metaphon, 
varying  in  their  character  aooording  as  they  rqpird 
it  as  the  beneficent  and  ftrtilizing  shower,  or  the 
destructive  storm  pouring  down  the  mountauHude 
and  sweeping  away  the  labor  oi  yean.  Thus 
Prov.  xxviii.  3,  of  the  poor  that  oppresseUi  the 
poor:  Es.  xxxviii.  23,  of  the  just  punishments  and 
righteous  vengeance  of  God  (compare  Ps.  xL  6; 
Job  XX.  23).  On  the  other  hand,  we  have  it  used 
of  speech  wise  and  fitting,  refreshing  the  souls  of 
men ;  of  words  earnestly  waited  for  and  heedfiilly 
listened  to  (Deut  xxxii.  2;  Job  xxix.  23);  of  the 
cheering  favw  of  the  Lord  coming  down  once  more 
upon  the  penitent  soul;  of  the  gracious  presence 
and  influence  for  good  of  the  righteous  king  among 
his  people;  of  the  blessings,  gills,  and  graces  of  the 
reign  of  the  Messiah  (Hoe.  vi.  3;  2  Sam.  xxiii.  4s 
Ps.  kxu.  6).  £.  P.  E: 

RAINBOW  (ni^P.  (t.  e.  a  bow  with  which 

to  shoot  annows).  Gen.  ix.  13-16;  £2.  i.  28:  T6^o9^f 
so  Ecclus.  xliii.  11 :  arau.  In  N.  T.,  Rev.  iv.  3,  x. 
If  Ipit)'  T^  token  of  the  covenant  which  (jod 
made  with  Noah  when  he  came  forth  from  the  ark, 
that  the  waters  should  no  more  become  a  flood  to 
destroy  all  flesh.  With  respect  to  the  covenant 
itself,  as  a  charter  of  natwal  blessings  and  mercies 
(»*the  World's  covenant,  not  the  Chureh*s'*),  re- 
establishing the  peace  and  order  of  Physical  Na- 
ture, which  in  the  flood  had  undergone  so  great  a 
convulsion,  see  Davison  On  Prophecy,  lect.  iii. 
pp.  76-80.  With  respect  to  the  token  of  the  cove- 
nant, the  right  interpretation  of  Gen.  ix.  13  seems 
to  be  that  God  took  the  rainbow,  which  had  hith- 
erto been  but  a  beautiful  object  shining  in  the 
heavens  when  the  sun*s  nys  fell  on  falling  rain, 
and  consecrated  it  as  the  sign  of  His  bve  and  the 
witness  of  His  promise. 

llie  following  passagea,  Num.  xlv.  4;  1  Sam. 

xii.  13;  1  K.  ii.  35,  are  instances  in  which  ]nj 
(fld/Aan,  lit.  **  give  **),  the  word  used  in  Gen.  ix. 
13,  "  I  do  tet  my  bow  in  the  cloud,**  is  empbyed 
in  the  sense  of  '*  constitute,*'  "  appoint**  Accord- 
ingly there  is  no  reason  for  concluding  that  igno- 
rance of  the  natural  cause  of  the  rainbow  occasioned 
the  account  given  of  its  institution  in  the  Book  of 
Genesis.     [Sio^fS,  Amer.  ed.] 

The  figurative  and  symbolical  use  of  the  rain, 
bow  as  an  emblem  of  (^*s  merey  and  fiuthAil- 
ness  must  not  be  passed  over.  In  the  wondrous 
vision  shown  to  St.  John  in  the  Apocalypse  (Rev. 
iv.  3),  it  is  said  that  "  there  was  a  rainbow  round 
about  the  throne,  in  sight  like  unto  an  emerald :  ** 
amidst  the  awful  vision  of  surpassing  gfory  is  seeo 
the  symbol  of  Hope,  the  bright  em^em  of  Merey 
and  of  Love.  **  Look  upon  Uie  rainbow,**  saith  the 
son  of  Sirach  (Ecclus.  xliii.  11,  12),  "and  praise 
Him  that  made  it:  very  beautiful  it  la  in  the  bright- 
ness thereof;  it  oompasseth  the  heaven  about  witt 
a  gferious  circle,  and  the  bands  of  the  Most  High 
have  bended  it.**  B.  P.  R. 

b  •  The  iiseovery  of  a  single  fountain,  and  the  r^ 
moval  of  rubbish  whieh  had  choked  up  the  soil,  eflseted 
the  tracaformation.  The  writer  was  tcdd  on  the  ground, 
that  five  diflbrsnt  crops  of  vegetables  may  bo  raised 
there  one  after  another  In  a  slngls  ssasoe  (see  ii> 
/iisir.  «/"  Scfiptmrt^  p.  IM  ft)b  ■. 
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RAIBINS     [TutB.]  I  df  Iha  U^  doM  to  Um  (mboDdian  rf  «•  Jlw 

HA'KBM   (D|TJ,  ti)  P.1B.  DfTl     [Jhrntrl''^  *■ 

r'ntoi)i'PK(u;oiD.ln|Tmt.ud]  Aln.;[Oanip.  RAK'KON  O'N^^i  intfa  ths  M  Jrttk 
AM.  PiunC^:}  Afceii).  Anwng  tha  dcvendanta  of  '  [U<  f«R/ife  (oT  the  bnd),Gt*.;  ■  lecS  mluti 
HuhJT  tiwun  or  Uuiiaefa,  bjhii  irifBUiaduh/^iw,  FUntJ:  'lipilmr:  [Comp.  flipajrw  «•!, 
tn  DMDtiDned  Ulus  «id  Rakem,  who  m  ip-  'HpMHiiv:] ''''''">)■  One  of  the  toviM  in  Uw  b- 
aitoillj  tht  WD>  of  Shcnah  (I  Cbr.  HI.  IB].  heriUnce  oC  Dmn  (Joah.  lii  Ja],ippuenti]r  notia 
Notfalag  i>  known  of  LbtDi.  [In  Hebrew  thii .  diMut  from  Jop^a.  Thii  LXX.  (both  M3S.)  ghi 
■Mine  ud  Bekem  (wbieh  tM)  in  tba  nine,  out  of  oiity  one  nune  (thu  qoolid  nboiF]  ftvthiiuul  He- 
piun.  —  H.]  jukoD.  whicb  In  ths  Helm  t«t  pnccda  it.  Tti^ 

CiTiMNEHErif    (Joih.   lii.    K).      Hunmith    wm   ^^  ' 

inbcblj  H  tb«  bat  ^iringi  of  Tlberiuj  but  no  RAH  (□'  [*>^.  BoiUtd]:  'Ap^:  [Vrt.] 
Inc<  of  tLs  uima  of  Rakkath  haa  hm  found  in  Aim.  Appar  In  Ruth;  [Vat.  Owi  aul  l\ffm. 
that  <^  an;  other  naigfaborfaood.  [3n  Rob.  BiU.  Alei.]  oW  ■^  A(>a«i  in  1  Chr. :  Aram).  L 
Jlei.  iii.  Ma.]  The  ncanot  appnaeh  ii  Kervk,  for-  Son  of  Hann  and  &th(r  of 
MMljIMehaa,  Ihretadta  tOrtbar  down  the  ibon  waiboi     '     " 


O]  Ahnham."  EwaU  idantlftM  Ham  wtUi  An«, 
mentioned  in  Gen.  iiii.  9t  In  oonnaotioi  with  Hm 
and  Bui  {Gach.  I.  414].  Elibn  woald  Ifam  bta 
a  eoDalanl  deaoendant  of  Abraham,  and  thli  maj 
liara  niggested  tba  eitnotdinarj  explanatioa  ^na 
bj  Ruhi.  W.  A.  W. 

RAM.    [Simr:  SACRincn.] 

RAM,   BATTERING  O? :    fi,x&nmia. 


ta  DUM  b  not  mmlioned  in  G«n.  iM.  4.  He 
Int  appMn  In  Ruth  li.  19.  Hia  gainlogj  in  1 
Chr.  ii  9,  10,  S5,  add)  no  futther  infbnnaljon  oon- 
jamlng  him,  ruTcpt  that  he  waa  the  Hcond  acm  of 
Hozron,  Jerahmee]  lieing  the  flrat-liom.  He  ap- 
pean  iu  the  N.  T.  out;  in  the  two  Uiti  of  the 
inceatrr  of  Cbriat  (Matt.  i.  8,  4;  Luke  ill.  aSj, 
when  ba  li  called  AiUH,  after  the  LXX.  and  Tnl- 
gita.     [Ahiiiiiadah;  Hahshon.]      A.  C.  H. 

3.  ('Pilfi:  [Vat.  Par,  Apop;  Aki.  In  ler.  SB.  x^P^'-  ""f')-  Tkia  Inalmnint  of  andnt  ikga 
Apav-i  Aim.)  The  firtt-horn  of  JerahoiMl,  and  operMloRi  Ii  twloa  mentioned  In  tba  0.  T.  (Be.  if 
IhanibTa  nephew  of  the  pKcedln;  (1  Chr.  11.  36.  3,  ui.  93  [3T]):  and  u  both  tcfersieea  an  (o  tba 
IT).    Ha  had  three  aont,  Haae,  jamin,  and  Kker.    b*tterine;.nma  in  Dia  among  the  ABplana  and 

3.  [Rom.  Vat.  Sin.  -pi^:  Alei.  Po^;  R'im.]  Babjlonlani,  it  will  onlj  be  neceauirf  to  clewsriba 
EShn,  the  K>n  of  Danebel  the  BuziUi,  ii  deuriheil  thoae  vbigh  are  known  from  the  moDuraenta  I* 
■i  "  of  the  kindred  of  Kam  "  (Job  xiiii.  2)  |  ban  been  emplojvd  in  their  ai^e*.  Wlih  rrgari 
uaihi'a  Dole  on  the  paeaage  ii  curioni ;  "'  of  the  ,  to  the  meaning  of  the  Hebrew  word  thne  la  hal 
kaUj  of  Ram; '  Abnhiun,  for  it  li  aaid,  <  the  ,  UUk  doubt.  It  dnMa  an  enghie  of  war  whfak 
(iwtiat  man  aniODg  tba  Anakim '  (Joah.xlT.j:  (hli    wan  onlled  a  lam.rither  baeauaa  It  had  tabtmhad 
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ihnptd  Uk«  that  of  a  ram,  or  becauae  wheu  naed 
lor  hatieriug  down  a  wall,  the  movement  was  like 
Um  batting  action  of  a  nun. 

In  attacking  the  walla  of  a  fort  or  city,  the  first 
itep  appears  to  have  been  to  form  an  inclined  plane 
or  bank  of  earth  (oomp.  Ea.  iv.  2,  **  cast  a  mount 
against  it"),  by  which  the  besiegers  could  bring 
their  battering-rams  and  other  engines  to  the  foot 
of  the  walls.  **  The  battering-rams,"  says  Mr. 
Layard,  "  were  of  several  kinds.  Some  were  joined 
to  movable  towers  which  held  warriors  and  armed 
men.  The  whole  then  formed  one  great  temporary 
bulding,  the  top  of  which  is  represented  in  sculp- 
tures as  on  a  level  with  the  walls,  and  even  turrets, 
of  the  besieged  city.  In  some  bas-reliefs  the 
batteriug-rani  is  without  wheels ;  it  was  then  per- 
haps constructed  upon  the  spot^  and  was  not  in- 
tended to  be  moved.  The  movable  tower  was 
prolMtbly  sometimes  unprovided  with  Uie  ram,  but 
I  have  not  met  with  it  so  represented  in  the  sculp- 
tures. ....  When  tiie  machine  containing 
the  battering-ram  was  a  umple  framework,  and  did 
not  form  an  artificial  tower,  a  cloth  or  some  kind  of 
drapery,  edged  with  fringes  and  otherwise  orna- 
mented, appears  to  have  been  occasionally  thrown 
over  it.  Sometimes  it  may  have  been  covered  with 
hides.  It  moved  either  on  four  or  on  six  wheels, 
and  was  provided  witli  one  ram  or  with  two.  The 
mode  of  working  the  rams  cannot  be  determined 
from  the  Assyrian  sculptures.  It  may  be  presumed 
from  the  representations  in  the  bas-reliefs  that  they 
were  partly  suspended  by  a  rope  fastened  to  the 
outside  of  the  machine,  and  that  men  directed  and 
•impelled  them  from  within.  Such  was  the  plan 
adopted  by  the  Egyptians,  in  whose  paintings  the 
warriors  working  the  ram  may  be  seen  through  the 
frame.  Sometimes  this  engine  was  ornamented  by 
a  carved  or  painted  figure  of  the  priding  divinity, 
kneeling  on  one  knee  and  drawing  a  Imw.  The 
srtificiHl  tower  was  usually  occupied  by  two  war- 
riors ;  one  discharged  his  arrows  agunst  the  besieged, 
whom  he  was  able,  from  his  lofty  position,  to  harass 
more  efftetually  than  if  he  had  been  below;  the 
other  held  up  a  shield  for  his  companion's  defense. 
Warrion  are  not  mifrequently  represented  as  step- 
ping ftiom  the  machine  to  the  battlements.     .     . 

.  .  Archers  on  the  waUs  hurled  stones  from 
slings,  and  discharged  their  arrows  against  the 
'varriors  in  the  artificial  towers ;  whilst  the  rest  of 
the  besieged  were  no  less  active  in  endeavoring  to 
frustrate  the  attempts  of  the  assailants  to  make 
oreaches  in  thvir  walls.  By  dropping  a  doubled 
fhaia  or  rope  from  the  battlonents,  they  caught 
•ne  ram.  and  could  either  destroy  its  efl3cacy 
altogether,  or  break  the  force  of  its  bk)W8.  Those 
^elow,  however,  by  placing  hooks  over  the  engine, 
^d  throwing  their  whole  weight  upon  them, 
struggled  to  retain  it  In  its  place.  The  besi^i^. 
If  unable  to  displace  the  battering-ram,  sought  to 
lestroy  it  by  fire,  and  threw  lighted  torches  or  fire- 
jrands  upon  H;  but  water  was  poured  upon  tne 
Eimes  through  pipes  attached  to  the  artificial 
diwer  "  (Nineveh  and  Ut  Remaim,  U.  867-^70). 

W.  A.  W. 


a  80  Sir  H.  0.  RawUnsoo,  tn  Atiumaum^  No.  17BQ, 

h  lis  place  In  tiie  list  of  Joshua  (mentfonad  above), 
»iy,  betwwtn  Gibeon  and  Bceroth,  suits  the  pedant 
Cam- J/loA ;  but  the  e<msIdentlons  najied  in  the  text 
Mke  It  very  dilBcalt  to  Identuy  any  other  sits  with 
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BA'MA  CPofca:  Bama),  Matt  ii.  18, 
ring  to  Jer.  xxxi.  15.  The  original  passage  allndes 
to  a  massacre  of  Benjaniites  or  Epliraimites  (comp^ 
ver.  9, 18),  at  the  Raimah  in  Beigamin  or  in  Mount 
Ephraim.  This  is  seized  by  the  Evangelist  and 
turned  into  a  touching  reference  to  the  slaughter 
of  the  Innocents  at  Bethlehem,  near  to  which  was 
(and  is)  the  sepulchre  of  Rachd.  The  name  of 
Rama  is  alleged  to  have  been  lately  discovered 
attached  to  a  spot  dose  to  the  sepulchre.  If  it 
existed  there  in  St.  Matthew's  day,  it  may  have 
prompted  his  aOusion,  though  it  is  not  necessary 
to  suppoae  this,  since  the  point  of  the  quotatioo 
does  not  l«e  in  the  name  Ramah,  but  in  the  lamen- 
tation of  Rachel  for  the  children,  as  is  shown  by 
the  change  of  the  v/oir  of  the  orif^al  to  riKra, 

6. 

BA'MAH  (ntp*nn,  with  the  definite  artic>s 
[the  heigh€\^  excepting  a  few  cases  named  below}. 
A  word  which  in  its  simple  or  compound  shape 
forms  the  name  of  several  places  in  the  Holy  Land; 
one  of  those  which,  like  Gibeah,  Geba,  Gibeon,  or 
Mizpeh,  betrays  the  aspect  of  the  country.  The 
lexicographers  with  unanimous  consent  derive  it 
fipom  a  root  which  has  the  general  sense  of  eleva- 
tion —  a  root  which  produced  the  name  of  Aram,o 
«(the  high  lands,'*  and  the  various  modifications 
of  Ram,  Ramah,  Ramath,  Ramoth,  Remeth,  Ram- 
athaim,  Arimathaea,  in  the  Biblical  records.  As 
an  appellative  it  is  found  only  in  one  passage  (Ea. 
xvi.  24-39),  in  wliich  it  occurs  four  times,  each 
time  rendered  in  the  A.  Y.  "  high  place.'*  But  in 
later  Hebrew  ramiha  is  a  reoognized  word  for  a 
hill,  and  as  such  is  employed  hi  the  Jewish  versions 
of  the  Pentateuch  for  the  rendering  of  Piagah. 

1.  CPa/xi;  [Neh.  vii.  30,  'Apa^;  Vat  also 
Apofi,}  Poa/ua,  Bo/ui,  etc. ;  [Jer.  xl.  1,  Vat  FA. 
AofAac;]  Alex.  la/ui,  Pafi/xay,  [Pa/A/ra,]  Pofm: 
Rama.)  One  of  the  cities  of  the  aUotment  of 
Bei^amin  (Josh,  xviii.  25),  a  member  of  the  group 
which  contained  Gibeon  and  Jerusalem.  Its  place 
in  the  list  is  between  Gibeon  and  Beeroth.  There 
is  a  more  precise  specification  of  its  position  in  the 
invaluable  catalogue  of  the  places  north  of  Jem- 
salem  which  are  enumerated  by  Isaiah  as  disturbed 
by  the  gradual  approach  of  the  king  of  Assyria 
(Is.  X.  28-32).  At  Michmash  be  crosses  the  nvine; 
and  then  successively  dislodges  or  alarms  Oba, 
Ramah,  and  Gibeah  of  Saul  Each  of  these  may 
be  recognized  with  almost  absolute  certainty  at  tte 
present  day.  Geba  is  Je6a,  on  the  south  brink  of 
the  great  valley ;  and  a  mile  and  a  half  beyond  it, 
directiy  between  it  and  the  main  road  to  the  city, 
is  er-/2dm  (its  name  the  exact  equivalent  of  ha- 
RAmah)  on  the  elevation  which  its  ancient  name 
implies.^  Its  distance  firom  the  city  is  two  hours, 
t.  e.  five  English  or  six  Roman  miles,  in  perfect 
accordance  with  the  notice  of  Eusebius  and  Jerome 
in  the  Onoinnsdeon  (**  Rama"),^  and  neariy  agrei»- 
ing  with  that  of  Josephus  {AnL  viii.  IS,  §  3),  whs 
places  it  40  stadia  north  of  Jerusalem. 

Its  position  is  also  in  close  agreement  with  the 
notices  of  the  Bible.  The  palui-tree  of  Deborah 
(Judg.  iv.  5)  was  *»  between  RauMh  *  and  Bethel,** 

e  In  his  eommentaiy  on  Hoe.  v.  8, 3%ioam  meatiene 
Bama  as  **  Juxta  Gabaa  tn  aeptlmo  lapide  a  XerosolysBiB 
slta.» 

<<  The  Targmn  on  this  passage  substitatas  for  Ihs 
Patan  of  Dsboiah.  Afearoth-Deborah,  no  doubt  rsterlog 
to  the  town  of  Ataroth.  This  has  everything  In  tH 
Ikvor,  since  ^  J/flni  Is  sUll  fonnd  eo  the  left  hand  «l 
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hi  one  of  the  ixdtrj  Tdkys  ineloeed  in  tfae  liirte 
iloiie  hiUi  which  ocytnpoee  this  district.  The  i^evite 
■nd  his  concubine  in  thefa- Journey  fhom  Beihleliem 
to  Ephraim  passed  Jeraaaleni,  and  pressed  on  to 
Gibmhf  or  even  if  possible  beyond  it  to  t<nnuth 
(Judg.  xix.  13).  In  the  struggles  lietm'en  north 
■nd  south,  whidi  followed  the  disniption  of  the 
Ungdom,  Ramah,  as  a  frontier  town,  tlie  ponesslon 
off  which  gare  absolute  command  of  the  north  road 
from  Jerusalem  (1  K.  xr.  17).  was  taken,  fortified, 
and  retaken  {ibid.  21, 22;  2  Chr.  xri.  1,  5,  6). 

After  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem  it  appears  to 
liave  been  used  as  the  depot  for  the  prisoners  (Jer. 
xL  1);  and,  if  the  well-known  passage  of  Jeremiah 
(xxxi.  15),  in  which  be  introduces  tite  mother  of 
the  tribe  of  Bef^jamin  weeping  over  the  km  of  her 
ehildren,  alludes  to  this  Hamah,  and  not  to  one 
nearer  to  her  sepulchre  at  IMhlebem,  it  was  prob- 
ably also  the  scene  of  the  sUughter  of  such  of  Uie 
eaptives  as  from  age,  weakness,  or  poverty,  were 
not  worth  the  long  transport  across  the  desert  to 
Babylon  [Rama.]  Its  proximity  to  Gibeah  is  im- 
plied in  1  Sam.  xxii.  6a;  Hos.  ▼.  8;  Esr.  li.  26; 
Neh.  vii.  80 :  the  last  two  of  which  passages  show 
also  that  its  people  returned  after  the  Captivity. 
The  Kamah  in  Neh.  xi.  33  occupies  a  different 
position  in  the  list,  and  may  be  a  distinct  place 
situated  further  west,  nearer  the  plain.  (This  and 
Jer.  xxxi.  15  are  the  only  paasat;es  in  which  the 
name  appears  without  the  article.)  The  LXX. 
find  an  allusion  to  Raniali  in  Zech.  xiv.  10,  where 
they  render  the  words  which  are  translated  in  the 

A.  V.  ''and  shaU  he  lifted  op  (Hl^hn),  «id  in- 
habited  in  her  pbu»,**  by  «»Raomh  shall  tmrnin 
■pon  her  pkoe.'* 

Er'Ram  was  not  unknown  to  the  medieeval 
ttmvelleTB,  by  some  of  whom  <e.  g.  Brocardus, 
/>ejcr.  ch.  vii.)  it  is  recognized  as  Ramah,  but  it 
was  reserved  for  Dr.  Robinson  to  make  the  Identifi- 
oation  certain  and  complete  {BibL  Rt».  i.  576). 
He  describes  it  as  lying  on  a  high  hill,  command- 
ing a  wide  prospect  —  a  miserable  village  of  a  few 
bdf-deserted  houses,  but  with  remains  of  columiis, 
iquared  stones,  and  perhaps  a  cl^jureh,  all  indkating 
fcinner  importance. 

In  the  catalogue  of  1  Esdr.  t.  (20)  the  name 
appears  as  Oirama. 

2  CApfjuAaifi  in  both  MSS.,  except  only  1  Sam. 
XXV.  1,  xxviii.  3,  where  the  Alex,  has  *Pafia  [mhI 
I  Ssm.  xix.  19,  22,  23.  xx.  1,  where  Rom.  Vat. 
41ex.  have  the  same:  Rama^],)  The  home  of 
iCikanah,  Samuel's  father  (1  Sam.  i.  19,  ii.  11), 
the  birth-place  of  Samuel  himself,  his  home  and 
sfficial  residence,  the  site  of  his  altar  (vii.  17,  viii. 
i,  XV.  34,  xvi.  13,  xfac.  18),  and  finally  his  burial- 
place  (xxv.  1,  xxviii.  3).  in  the  present  instance 
it  is  a  contracted  ibrm  of  Ramathaim-zophim, 
whieh  in  the  existing  Hebrew  text  is  giv«n  at  length 
hot  ones,  although  the  LXX.  exhibit  Armathaim 
an  every  occasion. 

All  that  is  directly  said  as  to  ito  situaUon  is 


Vt9  north  road,  T&rf  naarly  midway  betwsea  «r-Rtm 
and  BriAn. 

a  This  pasBsc;*  maj  sithsr  be  tmnslatsd  (with  Ju- 
ntas, Hietaasiis,  0s  Wstte,  and  Bvnsen),  ('Saul  abods 
■I  Olbaah  under  the  ttunsriSk  on  tkt  ktight  *'  (In  which 
lasa  it  vol  add  one  to  the  scanty  nmnber  of  eases  in 
which  ttis  woid  is  used  othsrwlss  than  as  a  proper 
mam\  or  H  may  imply  that  Mamah  was  inclodad 
«IMn  tbs  piadlDBis  of  the  ting's  st^r-    *te 
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it  was  in  Mcnnt  Epbnim  <1  Smb.  i.  1^  wi 
«Mb  wmdd  aaturaUy  kwl  us  to  seek  k  in  tti 
neighborhood  of  Shechem.  Bi  t  the  whole  tansf 
of  the  narrative  of  the  puUie  iife  of  Samuel  Qn 
connection  with  whieh  akme  this  Ramah  is  n«i- 
tioned)  is  so  restricted  to  the  region  of  the  tribe  of 
Bei\jamin,  and  to  the  neighborhood  of  Gflnah  the 
residence  of  Saul,  thai  it  seems  iinpoHible  not  to 
kwk  for  Samuel's  city  in  the  nme  hwality.  It 
appean  from  1  Sam.  vii.  17  that  his  sunoal  fime- 
timis  as  prophet  and  Judge  were  eonfined  to  the 
naiTow  roimd  of  Bethd,  Gilgal,  and  Ifizpeli  — tht 
first  the  north  boundary  of  Bei\jamhi,  the  esoBBd 
near  Jericho  at  its  eastern  end,  and  the  thiid  oa 
the  ridge  in  more  modem  times  known  as  Imnina, 
oferlooking  Jerusalemi  and  therefore  near  the  aootb- 
ern  confines  of  Bei^jamin.  In  the  eeotre  of  thest 
was  Gibeah  of  Saul,  the  royal  residence  during  te 
reign  of  the  fint  king,  and  the  centre  of  hit  opom* 
tions.  It  would  be  doing  a  violence  to  the  whole 
of  this  part  of  the  history  to  look  for  Samnal^B 
residence  outside  theee  narrow  limits. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  boundaries  of  Meant 
Ephraim  are  nowhere  distinctly  est  Ibrtb.  In  the 
mouth  of  an  ancient  Hebrew  the  expression  woold 
mean  that  portion  of  the  nxmntainoua  district 
which  was  at  the  time  of  spesking  in  the 
of  the  tribe  of  Ephraim.  »*  Little  Benjamin 
for  so  long  in  close  allianoe  with  and  dependence  en 
its  more  powerful  kinsman,  tliat  nothii^  is  more 
probable  than  tliat  the  name  of  Ephraim  may  have 
been  extoided  over  the  mountainous  region  whidi 
was  allotted  to  the  younger  son  of  RadieL  Of  thia 
there  are  not  wanting  indicationa.  The  palm4ne 
of  Dd>orah  was  **in  Mount  Epfaraim,*'  lietween 
Bethel  and  Ramah,  and  is  identified  with  great 
pbuisibility  by  the  author  of  the  Taignm  on 
Judg.  iv.  6  with  Ataroth,  one  of  the  laadmarka  on 
4he  eouth  boundary  of  EpAiraim,  which  still  smites 
in  *Atdray  2^  miles  north  of  Ramah  of  Beigamin 
{ef-RAm).  Bethel  itself,  though  in  the  catalogne 
of  the  cities  of  Bei^amin  (Joeh.  xviii.  22),  wse 
appropriated  by  Jeroboam  as  ene  of  hia  idol 
sanetoaries,  and  is  one  of  the  ''  dtiea  of  Moont 
Ephraim "  which  wen  taken  from  him  by 
and  restored  by  An  (2  Chr.  xiii.  19,  xv.  8). 
miah  (ch.  xxxi.)  oonneets  Ramah  of  Bei^iainin  with 
Mount  Ephraun  (w.  6,  9,  15, 18). 

In  this  district,  tradition,  with  a  truer  inatinet 
than  it  sometimes  displays,  has  placed  tha  residenee 
of  Samuel.  The  earliest  attempt  to  identify  H  la 
in  the  Onomattioun  of  Eusebins,  and  was  not  so 
happy.  His  words  are,  *«  Armathem  Sdpha :  the  city 
of  Helkana  and  Samuel;  It  lies  nesr^  (wAi|wfor) 
DiospoUs :  thence  came  Joseph,  in  the  Go^els  said 
to  be  from  Arimatlnea."  Diospolis  Is  Lyctda,  the 
modem  IMdd,  and  the  reference  of  Ensebina  is  no 
doubt  to  Ramlehf  the  wdl-known  modem  town 
two  miles  from  lAdd.  But  tliere  is  a  fetal  obatada 
to  this  idenUfication,  in  the  feet  that  RavUek  («*tte 
sandy")  lies  on  the  open  feee  of  the  Bsritime  plain, 
and  cannot  in  any  senee  be  said  to  he  in  MomiA 


iHd  Bama  fbr  Ramah,  and  rsodar  the  words 
htU  under  the  flsU  In  Bana." 
Omemasiietm  (Pa^),  ehanotsri 
"dty  of  Saul." 

b  Jsrome  agrsei  with  Bossbins  In  hS» 
of  this  paPBsgB ;  but  to  tee  SpUnpkmm 
evHL)  hs  eennsels  Baaskh  witli 
H 


«ontks 
in  ths 
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Jipkiifia,  or  toy  oUmt  nountam  dbtilot 

ilni  poiiibly  rAn  4o  anoUier  RamaA  uamed  in 

Meh.  li.  88  (m  below,  No.  6). 

Boi  Ihare  it  aoother  liBdiiioo,  that  jnit  alluded 
to,  eommoQ  to  Moelmns,  Jews,  and  Ghmtiani,  up 
to  the  pveMot  daj,  wliieh  places  the  residence  of 
Samuel  on  the  lofty  and  remarkable  emiiieuce  of 
iV«6y  tSamwilf  whkh  nam  four  luilee  to  ttie  N.  W. 
of  Jeruialem,  and  whieli  ito  htinhi  (greater  than 
Uiat  of  Jennaleia  itotsif),  ite  ooninianding  position, 
■ad  ito  peculiar  shape,  render  the  most  conspicuous 
Dl^t  in  all  the  Isndacapes  of  that  district,  aud 
make  the  names  of  iiaraah  and  Zophim  exosediuglj 
ipfiDpriato  to  it.  'llie  name  first  appears  in  the 
Iravels  of  Areulf  (a.  u.  cir.  700),  who  calls  it  Saint 
Samuel.  Before  that  dato  the  relics  of  the  Prophet 
had  betn  tnmsported  from  the  Holy  Land  to  'lliraoe 
by  the  emperor  Aroadius  (see  .leronie  oontr.  Hg- 
UomtiMm,  §  6),  and  Jojitiniiui  had  enbtfged  or  oom- 
plfltod  «*  a  well  and  a  wall "  for  the  sanctuary  (Pn>- 
sopitts,  de  j£di/.  v.  cap.  9).  True,  neither  of 
tbaK  notices  uamei  the  spot,  but  they  imply  that 
it  -was  well  known,  and  ao  fiur  support  the  placing 
li  at  Ntbjf  SamwU.  Suice  the  day«  of  Arculf  the 
tradition  appears  to  ha\*e  been  continuous  (see  the 
quototions  in  Robinson,  MU.  /2«s.  i.  459;  Tobler, 
p  881,  Ac.).  The  modern  vUliixe,  though  miserable 
ewn  among  the  wretohed  collections  of  hovels  which 
crown  the  hiHs  in  this  neighborhood,  bean  marks 
of  antiquity  in  cisterns  and  other  traces  of  former 
habitation.  The  mosque  is  said  to  stand  on  the 
foundations  or  a  Christian  church,  probably  that 
which  Justinian  built  or  added  to.  Vhe  ostensible 
tomb  IS  a  mere  wooden  box;  but  betow  it  is  a 
save  or  ehamber,  apparently  excaTated,  like  that 
of  the  patnarchs  at  Hebron,  from  the  solid  rock 
sf  the  hiU,  and«  like  that,  ck)sed  aoainst  all  access 
except  by  a  narrow  aperture  in  the  top,  through 
which  derotecs  an  occasionally  allowed  to  trans- 
mit theur  lamps  and  petitions  to  the  sacred  ^luilt 
below. 

Hsfe,  then,  we  are  inclined,  in  the  present  state 
sf  the  evidence,  to  phwe  the  Kaniah  of  Samuel.^ 
And  there  probably  would  never  have  been  any 
resistance  to  the  traditional  identification  if  it  had 
not  been  thought  neoe«ary  to  make  the  position 
of  Ramah  square  with  a  passage  witli  whuh  it  does 
not  seem  to  the  writer  to  have  necessarily  any  oon- 
aeotion.  It  is  usually  assumed  that  the  city  in 
which  Saul  was  anointed  by  Samuel  (1  Sam.  ix.,  x.) 
was  Samuel's  own  city  Kamah.  Josephus  eer- 
ily (AnL  vi.  4,  $  1)  does  give  the  name  of  the 
ity  as  Armathem,  and  hi  his  version  of  the  ooour- 
renee  implies  that  the  Prophet  was  at  the  time  in 
his  own  hooae;  but  neither  the  Hebrew  nor  the 
IJCX.  contains  any  statement  which  confirms  this, 
if  we  exeept  the  slender  hct  that  the  **  Und  of 
Znph  "  (ix.  5)  may  W.  connected  with  the  Zophiro 
of  Ramathaim-Eophlm.  The  words  of  the  maidens 
(vcr.  1%)  may  equally  imply  either  that  Samuel  had 
Hist  entered  one  of  his  cities  of  cirouit,  or  that  he 
had  just  returned  to  his  own  house.  But,  however 
Alls  may  be,  it  foUowa  from  the  minute 


a  «  Bslh-horon  and  her  suburtis  '^wers  alloMsd  to 
Ills  Kohattiltft  Levltos,  tX  wuom  Samuel  was  one  by 
Isseent.  Fsrhaps  tiie  village  oo  the  top  of  iVMy 
8toRter7  may  have  been  dependent  on  the  mors  rsgn- 
Miy  fcrMsd  Beth-horon  (1  K.  Ix.  17). 

»  Ma  (VbS)  is  quits  a  dlsttoot  name  Item  SskMk 
A  IStVS),  tMth  whkh  some  would  idsntlQr  It  («.  r 
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of  flaul's  route  in  1  flam.  x.  t,  that  the  el^  li 

which  the  interview  took  place  was  near  thf 
s^Nilchre  of  Rachel,  which,  by  Gen.  xxxv.  16,  19^ 
and  other  reasons,  appean  to  be  fixed  with  oertamty 
as  close  to  Bethlehem.  And  this  supplies  a  sttong 
argument  against  ito  being  Ramathaim-aophtm, 
since,  while  Mount  Rphraim,  as  we  have  endeavored 
already  to  show,  extended  to  witliin  a  few  miles 
north  of  Jerusalem,  there  is  nothing  to  warrant  tha 
supposition  that  it  ever  reached  so  far  south  as  the 
neighborhood  of  Bethlehem.  Saul's  routo  will  bt 
most  oonvenleutly  discuAsed  under  the  hesd  of 
Saul;  but  the  question  of  both  his  outward  and 
his  homeward  journey,  minutely  as  they  are  d*' 
tailed,  is  beset  with  diiflSculties,  which  have  been 
increased  by  the  assumptions  of  the  oommentatora^ 
For  instance,  it  is  usually  taken  for  granted  that 
his  Other's  house,  and  therefore  the  storting-poinl 
of  his  wanderings,  was  Gibeah.  'IVue,  Saul  him- 
self^ alter  be  was  king,  lived  at  Gibeah;  but  the 
residence  of  Kish  would  appear  to  have  been  at 
Zkla  ^  where  his  family  sepulchre  was  (2  Sam.  szL 
14),  and  of  Zeb  no  trace  has  yet  been  found.  Ilie 
Authorised  Version  has  added  to  the  difficulty  by 
introducing  the  word  "  meet  **  in  x.  3  as  the  trans- 
lation of  the  term  which  they  have  more  accurately 
rendered  "  find  '*  in  the  preceding  verse.  Again, 
where  was  the  <'hill  of  God,'*  the  gibeath^h'lohim, 
with  the  neUibo  of  the  PhiUstines'/  A  netaW  of 
the  Philistines  is  mentioned  Uter  in  Saul's  history 
(1  Sam.  xiii.  3)  ss  at  Geba  opposite  Michroash. 
But  this  is  three  miles  north  of  Gibeah  of  Saul, 
and  does  not  at  all  agree  with  a  situation  near 
Bethlehem  for  the  anointing  of  Saul.  The  Tar- 
gum  interpreta  the  **  hill  of  God  **  as  "  the  pbca 
where  the  ark  of  God  was,*'  meaning  Kiijatb* 
jearim. 

On  the  assumption  that  Ramathaim-sophim  was 
the  city  of  Smil's  anointing,  various  attempto  hasa 
been  made  to  find  a  site  for  it  in  the  neighborhood 
of  Bethlehem,  (a. )  Gesenius  ( The*,  p.  1276  a)  sng- 
gesta  the  Jebel  FurtidU,  four  miles  southeast  St 
Bethlehem,  the  anoient  Herodium,  the  **  Frsok 
mountain  *'  of  more  modem  times.  The  drewbaek 
to  this  suggestion  is  that  it  is  not  supported  t^ 
any  hint  or  infierrenoe  either  in  the  Bible,  Joeephns 
(who  was  well  aoquauited  with  the  Herodion),  or 
more  rscsnt  authority.  (6.)  Dr.  Robinson  (^BibL 
Beg.  ii.  8)  proposes  Sdfra,  in  the  mountahia  sis 
miles  west  of  Jerusalem,  as  the  poesible  wprossnta 
tive  of  Zophim :  but  the  hypothesis  has  little  b^ 
sides  ite  ingenuity  to  rsoomnMind  it,  and  is  virtually 
given  up  by  ite  author  in  a  foot-note  to  the  pssssgs. 
(c.)  Van  de  Vdde  {Syr.  f  PnL  ii.  50),  foUow^ 
the  lead  of  Wolcott,  argues  (cr  Rftmah  (or  AmmI 
tLKhaUly  Rob.  1.  216),  a  well-known  sito  of  rvha 
about  two  and  a  half  miles  north  of  Hebron.  Hii 
main  argument  is  that  a  castle  of  S.  Samud  it 
mentioned  by  F.  Fabri  in  1483  o^  (apparently)  ai 
north  of  Hebron ;  that  the  name  Rnmeh  is  identi- 
cal with  Ramah;  and  that  ite  position  suite  tna 
requiremente  of  1  Sam.  x.  2-5.  This  is  alio  sup- 
ported by  Stewart  {Tent  and  JTAon,  p.  847).    (dL) 

Bttiwart,  Tntt  md  JEAaa,  p.  247;  Van  ds  Velds,  Ub 
mofT  A^fl.,  eto.). 

0  The  meaning  of  this  word  is  uneertato.    It 
sigm^r  *  gatrlaoo,  an  oOeer,  or  a 
oalnmB — a  trophy. 

d  In  the  thus  of  fiss^smlr  yTodslattwas 
as  tha  « ho«M  of  Ahiaham"  (JL  «r  T.,  ed.  AAsr,  11 
tt). 
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Dr.  Bonar  {Land  of  PromUe,  pp.  178,  564)  adopti 
tr-Ram^  which  he  pbcei  a  abort  diatanoe  north  of 
Bethlehem,  eaat  of  Kachel'a  aepnlchre.  Euaebiua 
( Onom.  'PajScSe)  mys  that  *^  Kama  of  Bei\jauiiii  ** 
la  near  (vepi)  Bethldiem,  where  the  **  mce  in  Kama 
waa  heard:.**  aiid  in  our  times  the  name  is  meii* 
tioned,  beaidrg  Dr.  Uonar,  by  Krokeach  and  Salz- 
baehin'  (cited  in  Koh.  BiU.  Jits.  ii.  8  note)^  but  this 
cannot  be  regarded  as  certain,  and  Dr.  Stewart  haa 
pointed  out  that  it  is  too  close  to  Rachers  monu- 
ment to  suit  the  CKse. 

Two  sugj^estions  in  an  opposite  direction  must 
be  noticed :  — 

(n.)  That  of  KwaM  {Gttchic/He,  il.  550),  who 
places  Raniatbaim-Eophim  at  Rnm-AUnh^  a  mile 
west  of  ei-Birehy  and  nearly  five  north  of  Neby 
BamwU.  The  chief  ground  for  the  suggestion  ap- 
pears to  be  the  affix  AlLth^  as  denoting  that  a  cer- 
tain sanctity  attaches  to  the  place.  This  would  be 
Bore  certainly  within  the  limits  of  Mount  £phraim, 
and  merits  investigation.  It  is  mentioned  by  Mr. 
Williams  {Diet,  of  aeof/i\  **Kamatha**)  who, 
however,  gives  his  decision  in  fovor  of  Neby 
SrttntriL 

(6.)  That  of  Schwarz  (pp.  152-158),  who,  starts 
mg  from  Gibeah-of-Saul  as  the  home  of  Kish,  fixes 
npon  Hfnnthf  north  of  Samaria  and  west  of  Sanur, 
which  he  supposes  also  to  be  Kanioth  or  Jarmuth, 
the  Levitical^  city  of  Issachar.  Schwarz'a  ail- 
ments must  be  read  to  lie  appreciated. 

*  The  site  of  this  Kaniah,  Dean  Stanley  pro- 
nounces **  without  exception  the  most  complicated 
and  disputed  problem  of  sacred  topu^raphy."  The 
writer,  with  others,  has  devoted  many  fruitless 
bcurs  to  its  solution;  and  the  difficulties  of  the 
ease,  inherent  and  apparently  ineradicable,  may  be 
briefly  stated.  (1.)  llie  Kamah  of  Samuel's  birth 
was  in  Mount  E4>hraim  (see  above).  (2.)  The 
Ramah  of  his  residence  and  burial  was  the  Ramah 
of  his  birth  (see  above).  "  The  inference  is  direct 
and  stringent,  that  the  two  were  identical'*  Rob- 
inson's BiOL  Sacra,  p.  506  (1843).  (8.)  The  Ramah 
of  his  interview  with  Saul  was  the  Kamah  of  bis 
residence  (see  above).  ^  It  is  hardly  possible  to 
avoid  identifying  them.  This,  which  is  not  staled 
expressly  in  the  Old  Testament  [though  fidrly  im- 
plied], is  taken  for  granted  by  Josephua  **  (Dr. 
Stanley,  8.  ^  P.  p.  220).  Joaephus,  without  doubt, 
was  fiuniliar  with  all  the  localities,  and  would  know 
whether  his  statement  was  compatible  with  the 
Mcred  narrative.  (4.)  The  Ramah  in  which  Saul 
waa  anointed  by  Samuel  waa  so  situated  that,  in 


a  But  Bamoih  was  allotted  to  the  Qershonites,  while 
fiamnel  was  a  Kohathlte. 

b  *  The  German  misslonafy.  Pastor  Valentlner,  re- 
gaida  the  Bamah  in  Iiialah*s  vision  (No.  1  above)  and 
tli4  Ramah  of  Samuel  (No.  2}  as  the  same,  namely, 
the  present  JE^  Aam,  abont  6  miles  north  of  Jerusalem 
en  the  traveller's  right  In  going  to  Bethel  and 
noeohem.  Samuel's  fittber,  Blkanah  (as  he  main- 
tains),  is  said  to  be  '*  a  man  of  Ramathalm-sophlm,  of 
Mount  Bphraim  ''  (1  Sam.  i.  1,  ttc.U  not  because  he 
lived  there  at  the  time  of  Samners  birth,  but  beeause 
k*  dwelt  there  oiiglnallj,  and  afterwards  migrated  to 
Wnah  in  Benjamin.  Farther,  he  oonslders  it  an- 
nerassary  (so  also  Stanley,  Jeioi$k  Ontreh,  i  454,  KeU  en 
1  Sam  Is.  6  (T.  and  others)  to  identity  the  Bamah  of 
9amuel  with  the  nameless  ci^  of  Saul's  Intervtew  with 
lamoel  as  related  1  Sam.  Is.  1  tf.  Among  his  podtlve 
lessons  IbL  thin  Identlflcation  of  Bamah  with  R-'Ram 
an  that  It  lies  Ikirly  within  the  territory  of  Beqjamln ; 
tt  lofns  the  eentnd  peint  of  Samasl's  Jadleial 
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pawing  fnm  it  to  his  borne  hi  Bei^aralB,  he  warnH 
peas  by  the  tomb  of  Rachel  (see  above). 

Neither  of  these  four  points  can  yet  be  disprotvd, 
and  on  every  proposed  site  of  the  Ramah  of  the 
prophet,  some  one  of  them  directly  impinges;  and 
the  prospect  now  is,  that  the  question  will  remaia 
inexpUcable.'^  S.  W. 

3.  {'ApafiXi*'  Alex.  Pa/ut:  Arnma,)  One  (f 
the  nineteen  fortified  places  of  Naphtali  (Joah.  ziz. 
36)  named  between  Adamah  and  Haaor.  It  wouH 
appear,  if  the  order  of  the  list  may  be  accepted  to 
have  been  in  the  mountainous  countn'  N.  W.  of 
the  Lake  of  Gennesaret*  In  this  district  a  pbjs 
bearing  the  name  of  Ramth  haa  been  discovered  by 
Dr.  Robinson  {BibL  Reg.  iii.  78),  whkh  is  not  im- 
probably  the  modem  representative  of  the  Ramah  is 
question.  It  lies  on  the  main  trade  between  Akka 
and  the  north  end  of  the  Sea  of  Galilee,  and  aloul 
eight  miles  E.  S.  R  of  Safed.  It  ia,  periaipa, 
worth  notice  that,  though  the  apot  is  distingusshed 
by  a  very  lofty  brow,  conmianding  one  of  the  most 
oxteoaive  views  in  all  Palestine  (Rob.  BiU.  JUs.  m 
78),  and  answering  perfectly  to  the  name  of  Ramah, 
yet  that  the  riUage  of  Btimth  itsdf  is  on  the  lowe 
slope  of  the  hill. 

4.  {'Pofidi  Norma,)  One  of  the  Undroarka  on 
the  boundary  (A.  V.  **  coast  **)  of  Asber  (Joah.  xix. 
29),  apparently  between  T}Te  and  Zidon.  It  does 
not  appear  to  be  mentioned  by  the  ancient  geog- 
raphers or  travellers,  but  two  places  of  the  same 
name  hare  been  disoovered  in  the  district  allotted 
to  Asher;  the  one  eaat  of  Tyre,  and  within  about 
three  miles  of  it  (Van  de  Yelde,  M*^,  Memoir) 
the  other  more  than  ten  miles  off,  and  sontheaai 
of  the  same  city  (Van  de  Velde,  Map ;  Robinson, 
Biid.  Be*,  iii.  64).  The  specification  ot  the  boimdary 
of  Asher  is  very  obecure.  and  nothing  can  yet  be 
gathered  from  it;  but,  if  either  of  these  phces  rep- 
resent the  Ramah  in  question,  it  certainly  seems 
safer  to  identify  it  with  that  nearest  to  Tjn  and 
the  sea-ooast. 

6*  ('Pc^/Ai^,  Alex.  9afM$;  [in  9  Chr.  xxii.  6, 
Rom.  Vat.  PafiuS,  Alex.  Pofia:]  Barnoth.)  By 
this  name  in  2  K.  viii.  29  and  2  Chr.  xxii.  6,  only 
ia  designated  Ramoth-Gilkad.  The  ablwefiBtioii 
ia  sizigular,  since,  in  both  casea,  the  foil  name 
ocean  in  the  preceding  verse. 

6.  [Rom.  Vat.  Alex.  FA.i  omit;  FA.*  Gomp. 
*Pa^:  Bama.]  A  plaoe  mentioned  in  the  eatalogoi 
of  thoea  reinhabited  by  the  Beqjamitea  after  t^ar 
return  from  the  Captivity  (Neh.  xi  33).  It  may 
be  the  Ramah  of  Beigamki  (abore,  No.  1)  or  the 


oiieolt  (GUgal  on  the  east.  Bethel  on  the  north,  and 
Miapeh  (-  Neby  Samteil)  on  the  west,  1  Sam.  vtt.  16i ; 
and  that  the  riclnlty  of  Saul's  Olbeah  to  this  Bamah 
( s  &'Ram)  taUics  well  with  the  local  relatiota  of 
Qibeah  and  Bamah  to  each  other  In  the  nanmtive 
1  Sam.  oe.  xix.  and  xx.  It  follows  frum  tliis  visw 
that  Bamah  No.  1  and  Bamah  No.  2  may  b^  the  ssme 
plaoe.  The  ditBcuItlea,  whatever  they  may  be,  as  ta 
ZOPH  and  the  course  of  Saul^  journey  in  seareh  of  the 
lost  asRss  encumber  any  one  hypothesis  of  Uie  Wawan 
question  as  well  as  another.  See  ValentlDer's  art. 
Beitrag  9ur  Ttqfograpkit  de*  Stamma  Benjamia^  in  the 
Ztittehr,  ttn  dtutsck.  M.  OaeUtek.  xti.  161-170. 

Prof.  Qraf  In  like  manner  (Loge  roa  BftJul,  Ramm 
M.  Oilgal^  in  the  Stmt,  u.  Kit.  1864,  pp.  861-908 
vseognises  only  one  Bamah,  w.'iieh  he  fcteotUee  wita 
A'Ram,  bat  he  distingulshas  Itaimathalm-^ophlm  ao4 
Bsasah  from  eaeh  other.  U. 

e  lor  the  preeeding  nams  •- Adamah  ^  OMff  gin 
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Btmah  of  Samuel,  but  iu  poeition  ui  the  list  (re- 
mote from  Gebb,  Michmasbf  Bethel,  ver.  31,  comp. 
En.  ii.  26,  28 )  aeema  to  remove  it  further  west,  to 
the  neighborhood  of  Lod,  Hadid,  and  Ono.  There 
ia  00  ftirther  notice  in  the  Bible  of  a  Raroah  in  this 
direction,  but  Euaebius  and  .lerouie  allude  to  one, 
though  they  may  be  at  &ult  in  identifyiug  it  with 
Ramathaim  and  Arimathiea  ( Onom.  ^  Armathn  8o- 
phim ; "  and  the  remarkti  of  Robinion,  Bibl,  Hes.  ii. 
238).  The  situation  of  the  modern  RumUii  agrees 
very  well  with  this,  a  town  too  iropcHtant  and  too 
well  placed  not  to  have  existed  in  the  ancient 
times.^  llie  consideration  that  Jiamleh  signifies 
'*sand,*'  and  Ramah  ^<a  height,'*  is  not  a  valid 
argument  against  the  oue  being  the  legitimate  sue- 
eesBor  of  the  other.  If  so,  half  the  identifications 
of  modem  teaveilers  must  be  revened.  BeU^ 
lan  no  longer  be  the  repres^itative  of  Beth-horon, 
because  ur  means  "  eye,'*  while  horon  means 
*« caves;**  n^T  Bttt-Uihm^  of  Bethlehem,  because 
Uihm  is  ** flesh,"  and  khem  "bread;  **  nor  et-Anl^ 
of  Elealeh,  because  el  is  in  Arabic  the  article,  and 
in  Hebrew  the  name  of  God.  In  these  cases  the 
tendency  of  language  is  to  retain  the  sound  at  the 
expense  of  the  meaning.  G. 

BA'MATH-LE'HI  Crh  HGH  [see  be- 
low] :  'Aptdptats  <nay6yos :  HamatJtUchi^  quod  »n- 
Urpretatur  eUwitio  nwxilia).  The  name  which 
purports  to  have  been  bestowed  by  Samson  on  the 
scene  of  his  slaughter  of  the  thousand  Philistines 
with  the  jaw-bone  (Judg.  xv.  17).  **  He  castaway 
the  jaw-bone  out  of  bis  hand,  and  called  that  place 
*Ramath-lehi,**'~as  if  "heaving  of  the  jaw- 
bone.*' In  this  sense  the  name  (wisely  left  un- 
translated in  the  A.  V.)  is  rendered  by  the  LXX. 
and  Vulgate  (as  abo\e).  But  Gesenius  has  pointed 
out  ( Thes.  p.  762  a)  that  to  be  consistent  with  this 
the  Towd  points  should  be  altered,  and  the  words 

become  ^H  7  HD*? ;  and  that  as  they  at  present 
stand  they  are  exactly  parallel  to  Ramath-mizpeh 
and  Kamath-negeb,  and  mean  the  "height  of 
Leehi."  If  we  met  with  a  similar  account  in  or- 
dinary history  we  should  say  that  the  name  had 
ahready  been  Raniath-lebi,  and  that  the  writer  of 
the  narrative,  with  that  fondness  for  pnronomniia 
which  distinguishes  these  ancient  records,  had  in- 
dulged himself  in  connecting  the  name  with  a  pos- 
silis  exclaraation  of  his  hero.  But  the  fiict  of  the 
positive  statement  in  this  case  may  make  us  hesitate 
in  coming  to  such  a  conclusion  in  less  authoritative 
records.     [See  lehi,  note  a,  toI.  iL  p.  1627.] 

G. 

RA'MATH-MIZTEH  (Hg^an  nO^, 
wilh  del  article  [height  of  the  watehriotoer] : 
*Kpa$it$  Karit  r^y  Moo-crn^a;  Alex.  Paftw0^ 
a.  T.  Meur^a.*  Ramaih^  Maiphe)*  A  place  men- 
tioned, in  Josh.  xiii.  26  only,  iu  the  specification 
of  the  territory  of  Gad,  apparently  as  one  of  its 
northern  landnuurks,  Heshbon  being  Uie  limit  on 
the  south.  But  of  this  our  ignorance  of  the  topog- 
raphy east  of  the  Jordan  forbids  us  to  ^wak  at 
present  with  any  certainty. 

There  is  no  reason  to  doubt  that  it  is  the  nme 

a  This  Is  evidenood  by  the  attempts  of  Benjamin  of 
Tudela  and  others  to  make  out  Bamlah  to  be  Oath, 
Oeasr,  eto. 

6  This  nading  of  Ramoth  Ibr  Bamath  Is  oonnts- 
aaneed  by  one  aebrew  MS.  eoUassd  }rj  Kennioott.  It 
b  also  IbUowed  bj  the  Vnltafes,  which  gives  Ramn^ 

HA 
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plaoe  with  that  early  sanetuaiy  at  which  Jaoob  and 
Laban  set  up  thehr  cairn  of  stones,  and  wMbh  r»> 
ceived  the  names  of  Mizpeh,  Galeed,  and  Jegar 
Sahadutha:  and  it  seems  very  probable  that  all 
these  are  identical  with  Ramoth-Gilead,  so  notorious 
in  the  later  history  of  the  nation.  In  the  Books 
of  Maccabees  it  probably  appears  in  the  garb  of 
Maspha  (1  Mace.  v.  36),  but  no  information  is 
aflfonied  us  in  either  Old  Test,  or  Apocrypha  as  to 
its  position,  llie  lists  of  places  in  the  districts 
north  of  n-S*iU^  collected  by  Dr.  Eli  Smith,  and 
given  by  Dr.  Robinson  (^BM,  Re$.  1st  edit  App.  to 
vol.  iii.),  contain  several  names  which  may  retain 
a  trace  of  Ramath,  namely,  Eumeimin  (167  6) 
Rtiiaun  (166  ri),  Jiumrdtna  (165  a),  but  the  sitn- 
ation  of  these  pUoes  is  not  accurately  known,  and 
it  is  impossible  to  say  whether  they  are  appropriat* 
to  Ramath-Mizpeh  or  not  G. 

RAIkLATH   OF  THE    SOUTH   (mffl 

^.?.:  Bo/Aitf  Korit  \lfia;  Alex,  by  double  trensL 
0€fntppafji^»Me  .  .  .  tofuO  K.  A.:  Jiamath  contra 
austraUm  playam\  more  accurately  Ramah  of  the 
South.  One  of  the  towns  in  the  allotment  of 
Simeon  (Josh.  xix.  8),  apparently  at  its  extreme 
south  limit  It  appears  fbom  this  passage  to  have 
been  another  name  for  Baalath-Beer.  RanuUi 
is  not  mentioned  in  the  list  of  Judah  (comp.  Josh. 
XV.  21-32),  nor  in  that  of  Simeon  in  1  Chr.  iv.  28- 
3d«  nor  is  it  mentioned  by  Eusebius  and  Jerome. 
Van  de  VeUe  (i/emotr,  p.  342;  takes  it  ss  identicsl 
with  Ramath-Lehi,  which  he  finds  at  Tell  e^ 
Ltkiyeh ;  but  this  appears  to  be  so  fiur  south  as  ta 
be  out  of  the  circle  of  SamsoL'a  adventures,  and  as 
any  rate  must  wut  for  further  evidence. 

It  is  in  all  probability  the  same  place  as  Soum 
Ramoth  (1  Sam.  xxx.  27),  and  the  towns  in  com- 
pany with  which  we  find  it  in  this  passage  confirm 
the  opinion  given  alx>ve  that  it  lay  very  much  to 
the  south.  G. 

RAMATHA'IM-ZOTHIM    (D^n^nH 

D^Q'IS  [see  bek>w]:  'ApfiaBoLfi  [2i^,  Vat] 
Sct^a;  Alex.  A.  Ttopifi'-  Bamathaim  Scphim), 
The  full  form  of  the  name  of  the  town  in  whidi 
RIkanah,  the  father  of  the  prophet  Samuel,  resided. 
It  is  given  in  its  complete  shape  in  the  Hebrew  text 
and  A.  V.  but  once  (1  Sam.  I.  1).  Elsewhere  (L 
19,  ii.  11,  vii.  17,  vui.  4,  xv.  34,  xvi.  13,  xix.  18,19, 
22,  23,  XX.  1,  XXV.  1,  xxviii.  3)  it  occurs  in  the  shorter 
form  of  Ramah.  [Ramah,  2.]  The  LXX.,  how- 
ever (ui  both  MSS.),  give  it  throughout  as  Arma. 
thaim,  and  insert  it  in  i.  8  after  the  words  "  his 
city,'*  where  it  is  wanting  in  the  Hebrew  and 
A.  V. 

Ramathaim,  if  hiterpreted  as  a  Hebrew  word,  s 
dual — "the  double  eminence."  This  may  point 
to  a  peculiarity  in  the  shape  or  nature  >  t  the  plaoe, 
or  may  be  an  instance  of  the  tendene;  fiimiliar  to 
all  students,  which  exists  in  language  to  force  an 
archaic  or  foreign  name  into  an  intelligible  form. 
This  has  been  already  remariced  in  the  case  of  Je* 
rosafem  (vol.  ii.  p.  1279  a);  and,  like  that,  the  pRs- 
ent  name  appears  in  the  form  of  Ramathbm,  ss 
as  well  as  that  of  Ramathaim. 

Mcupfu  (the  reading  in  the  text  is  from  the  Bensdlo 
Une  BdiUoQ  of  the  BiblioUuai  Divina).    On  ttM  othet 
band,  there  is  no  warrsnt  whatever  for  sspaiattng  tiie 
two  words,  as  if  belongmi:  to  distlnet  piaees,  ss  k 
in  both  the  Utln  textk 
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or  Oiefcneof  MZophim^no  feMibie  «x|>kBM. 
lioD  bM  be«n  giveo.  it  waa  an  Micteiit  Muiie  ou 
Ibe  «iut  of  Jonhui  (Num.  uiii.  14),  «iid  then,  m 
bere,  mit  Attached  to  mi  eniineiite.  In  the  Tar^ain 
of  Jouatfaan,  Ramathaim-copbiiu  is  reiidcnd  '*  Ua- 
Diatba  of  the  scbokn  of  the  pnipbiito;  **  but  tbia  ig 
avidcntiy  a  lata  interpretation,  arrived  at  bjr  i^aiti- 
iiig  the  propbeta  as  watchmen  (the  root  of  Kuphim, 
also  that  of  mizfeh,  having  the  foroe  of  b)oking 
out  afar),  coupled  with  tbe  fact  that  at  Naiotb  in 
Rauiab  there  waa  a  aobool  of  prophets.  It  will  not 
escape  observation  that  one  of  tbe  ancestors  of 
Elkattab  was  named  Zophai  or  Zupb  (1  <  br.  vi. 
i6,  86),  and  that  wheo  Saul  approached  tbe  city 
bi  which  be  encountered  Saniuel  be  eiitend  the 
knd  of  Zupb;  but  no  connection  betireen  these 
Barnes  and  that  of  Hainathsim-i80|Jiim  has  yet  been 
Mtablisbed. 

Even  without  the  testimony  of  the  LXX.  there 
Is  no  doubt,  from  the  UMrrattve  itself,  that  the 
Bamah  of  Samuel  -^  where  he  lived,  built  an  altar, 
died,  and  was  buried  -  was  tbe  same  place  as  tbe 
Ramah  or  Kamathaim-Zopbim  in  which  be  was 
bom.  It  is  implied  by  Jusepbos,  and  aifirmed  by 
Eusebius  and  Jerome  in  the  Onomttttioutt  {**  Arma- 
them  Seipba  "),  nor  would  it  ever  ha^e  been  ques- 
tioned had  tliere  not  been  otbw  Kamabs  mentioned 
in  the  sacred  history. 

Of  ita  position  nothing,  or  next  to  nothing,  can 
be  gathered  from  tbe  narrative.  It  was  in  Mount 
Ephraim  (1  Sara.  i.  1).  It  bad  apparently  at- 
tached to  it  a  place  called  Naioth,  at  which  the 
"company"  (or  "school,"  as  it  is  called  in  mod- 
em  times)  of  tbe  sons  of  the  prophets  was  main- 
fcamed  (xix.  18,  Ac.,  xx.  1);  and  it  bad  also  in  ita 
neighborhood  (probably  between  it  and  (>ibeali-of- 
Saul)  a  great  well  known  as  the  well  of  Has-Secbu 
(xix.  22).  [Skchu.]  But  unfortunately  tboe 
scanty  particuUrs  throw  no  light  on  its  situation. 
Naioth  and  Sechu  have  disappeared,  and  the  limito 
of  Mount  Ephraim  are  uncertam.  In  the  4th  cen- 
tury Ramatbaim-Zophim  {(Motnastiamy  "Arma- 
kha^sopbira  ")  was  located  near  Diospolis  (Lydda), 
probably  at  Ramleh ;  but  that  is  quite  untenable, 
and  quickly  disappeared  in  &vor  of  another,  prob- 
ably older,  certainly  more  feasible  tradition,  which 
pkced  it  on  the  lofty  and  remarkable  hill  four 
miles  N.W.  of  Jerusalem,  known  to  the  early  pil- 
grims and  Crusaders  as  Saint  Samuel  and  Mont 
Joye.  It  is  now  universally  designated  Neby 
Samwil—the  "Prophet  Samuel;**  and  in  the 
mosque  which  crowns  Ita  long  ridge  (itself  the 
successor  of  a  Christian  chureh),  bis  sepulchre 
b  still  reverenced  alike  by  Jews,  Moslems,  and 
Christians. 

There  is  no  trace  of  tbe  name  of  Ramah  or  Zo- 
pUm  having  ever  been  attached  to  this  hill  since 
tbe  Christian  era,  but  it  has  borne  tbe  name  of  tbe 
great  prophet  certainly  since  the  7tfa  century,  and 
not  improbably  from  a  still  earlier  data.  It  is  not 
too  &r  south  to  have  been  within  the  limlta  of 
Mount  Ephraim.  It  is  in  the  heart  of  the  district 
«bere  Saul  resided,  and  where  the  eventa  in  which 
bamuti  tnok  so  hrge  a  share  occurred.  It  com- 
pletas  tbe  clreie  of  tbe  sacred  dties  to  which  the 
piophei  was  in  tbe  habit  of  miking  his  annual 
riicttit,  and  which  ky  ~  Betbel  on  tbe  north,  Mis- 
prii«im  the  south,  Gilgal  on  tbe  eut,  and  (if  w« 
•eei|t  tbia  identification)  Itamathaim-flopbun  on 


•  On  tha  ridge  of  Scopus, 

(sss  Mbtah,  p.  1976 1|. 
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tbe  king  resided  who  had  been  anoinled  to  Ua  «f • 
fiee  by  tbe  prophet  amid  aueh  mi^Bnal  niaiita 
tion  and  good  aiigury.  Laat&y,  aa  abMdy  vemaifad, 
it  baa  a  tradition  in  ita  &vor  of  early  date  and  d 
great  penistence.  It  is  true  that  even  these  groiinda 
are  but  slight  and  sbiiliBg,  bat  tbey  are  more  than 
can  be  brought  m  support  of  any  other  site;  and 
tbe  task  of  proving  them  fiilkcioas  must  be  oader- 
taken  by  tboae  who  wooU  disturb  a  tradition  ao  old, 
and  which  baa  tbe  whole  of  tbe  evidenoe,  aligbt  aa 
that  is,  in  its  &vor. 

1'bis  subject  is  emniiied  hi  greater  detail,  md 
m  conneetion  with  the  reasons  eommonly  alBegti 
against  the  ideotiileation,  vnder  Kamah,  No.  & 

G. 

RAM'ATHEM  CPoaa/icfir,  Mai  [Sin.]  and 
Alex.;  [Rom.  'Pa^/u;]  Joseph.  'PofiM:  Atm- 
nthan).  One  of  tbe  tnree  "  govemmente  **  (vo/m( 
and  Tvrapxicu)  which  were  added  to  Jodaea  by 
king  Demetrius  Nicator,  out  of  tbe  coontiy  of  Sa- 
maria (1  Mace.  xi.  84);  the  others  were  Apherama 
and  Lydda.  It  no  doubt  derived  ita  name  &om  a 
town  of  the  name  of  Ramathaim,  probably  Clial 
renowned  as  the  birthplace  of  Samuel  tbe  Plopliet, 
though  thb  cannot  be  stated  with  oertainty. 

6. 

BA^ATHITE,  THB  OHp^H   [patr.]: 

6  iK  'Pa^X;  Alex,  o  VafMoBaios'  Ronutthitf}, 
Shimd  tbe  Ramatbite  had  ebai^  of  tbe  royal  vine- 
yards of  king  David  (1  Chr.  xxvii.  S7).  The  name 
implies  that  he  was  nstive  of  a  pkce  called  Ramah, 
but  of  the  various  Ramahs  mentioned  none  is  aaul 
to  have  been  remarkable  fbr  vines,  nor  is  tfacR  any 
tnditlon  or  other  dew  by  which  the  particnlar  Ra- 
mah to  which  this  worthy  befenged  can  be  8H««t8flH 

6. 

RAM'ESBS  (DDZpin  [aee  bdow] :  T^^M«vi»; 
[Vat  m  Num.,  Po^cirflwy,  PcvASO-inysO  ^^oaic*- 
•M),  or  RAAM'SES  (DDljyn:  •pa^«r«rii: 
Rameue$\  a  dty  and  district'  of  Lower  Egypt- 
'rime  can  be  no  reasonable  doubt  that  tbe  same 
city  is  designated  by  the  Rameeea  and  Raamaes  of  the 
Hebrew  text,  and  that  this  was  the  chief  phce  of 
the  land  of  Rameses,  all  tbe  passages  refenii^  to  tha 
same  region.  Tbe  name  is  Egyptian,  tbe  same  aa 
that  of  several  kings  of  tbe  empire,  of  tbe  X  VlUtb, 
XlXth,  and  XXth  dynasties.  In  £^cyptuui  it  ii 
written  RA-MKSES  or  RA-MSES,  it  being  doubl- 
ful  whether  the  short  wwd  underatood  occnia  twice 
or  once:  tbe  first  vowd  is  represented  by  a  sign 


which  usually  corresponds  to  tbe  Hd>.  ^,  in  ISgyp 

tian  transoriptions  of  Hebrew  names,  and  Hebrew, 
of  Egyptian. 

The  first  mention  of  Rameses  is  in  tbe  narrmtiv* 
of  the  settlmg  by  Jooeph  of  his  &tber  and  bretbroi 
in  Eg}'pt,  where  it  is  retated  that  a  poasesdon  was 
given  them  ^  in  the  land  of  Rameses  **  (Gen.  zlviL 

11).  This  land  of  Ramesea,  DDQ^n  y^ 
either  oorresponds  to  tbe  hud  of  Goaben,  or  wm  a 
distiiot  of  it,  more  probably  the  fonuer,  as  vppan 
from  a  comparison  with  a  panllel  paaaage  (Si 
The  name  next  occurs  aa  that  of  one  of  (be  Iwt 
dtiea  bidlt  for  tbe  Phanoh  who  fint  oppnaaed  IIn 
children  of  Isrsd.    «*  And  they  built  for  Pbaiail 

trcasun  eities  (iTOSpp  "^n^),  Pitbon  and  Ite 
'  (Bib  L  .12). '  do'io  the  A.  F.    TlialXZ 
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r,  rands  ir^Xcis  ^xvpdt,  and  the  Vulg.  i»r6ef 
tabei-micubji'Uitty  u  if  the  root  had  been  77^* 

Hie  rignifiestiou  of  the  word  ni3$?ld  is  decided 

bj  Ite  use  for  Btorehouses  of  com*,  wine,  and  oil, 
which  HeKkiah  had  (2  Chr.  xxxii  28).  We 
ihonld  therefore  here  read  Btore-citieSf  which  may 
have  been  the  meaning  of  our  transhttors.  The 
name  of  PIthoh  indicates  the  region  near  Hetiop- 
clis,  and  therefore  the  neighborhood  of  Goehen  or 
that  tract  iUelf,  and  then  can  therefore  be  no 
doubt  that  Raamsea  is  Ramesea  in  the  fauid  of 
Qoshen.  In  the  narrative  oT  the  Eiodua  we  read 
of  Ranieees  as  tlie  8tartiiig-p(nnt  of  the  journey  (Ex. 
xii.  37 ;  lee  also  Num.  xxxiii.  3,  6). 

li  then  we  supfiose  Kamesea  or  Raamses  to  liare 
Lien,  tlie  eliief  town  of  the  land  of  Rameses,  either 
Goahen  itself  or  a  district  of  it,  werhave  to  endeavor 
to  determine  its  situation.  Lepsius  supposes  that 
Alxio-Kesheyd  is  on  the  site  of  Rameses  (see  Map, 
voL  i.  p.  794).  His  reasons  are,  that  in  the  LXX. 
Heroupolis  is  placed  in  the  land  of  Rameses  (ica9* 
'Hp^y  w6\aff  4v  yf  *9afi9ffirp,  or  tit  yriy^'Po' 
fM(r<n|)«'in  a  passage  'where  the  Hebrew  only  men- 
tions '*  the  land  of  Goehen  "  (Gen.  xlvi.  28),  and 
that  there  is  a  monolithie  group  at  Aboo-Kesheyd 
representing  Turn,  and  Ra,  and,  between  them,  Ra- 
meses n.,  who  was  probably  there  worshipped. 
There  would  seem  therefore  to  be  an  indication  of 
the  situation  of  the  district  and  city  from  tliis  men- 
tion of  HeroJ,  polls,  and  the  statue  of  Rameses  might 
mark  a  place  named  after  that  king.  It  must,  how- 
ever, be  remembered  (a)  that  the  situation  of  Hero- 
opolis  is  a  matter  in  great  doabt,  and  that  therefore 
we  can  scarcely  take  any  proposed  situation  as  an 
indication  of  that  of  Rameses;  (6)  that  the  land  of 
Rameses  may  be  that  of  C^hisn,  as  already  re- 
marked, in  which  case  the  passage  would  not  afford 
any  more  precise  indication  of  the  position  of  the 
city  Rameses  than  that  it  was  in  Goshen,  ss  is  en- 
dent  from  the  account  of  the  Exodus;  and  (c)  that 
the  mention  of  HenK}polis  in  the  LXX.  would  seem 
to  be  a  gfess.  It  is  also  necessary  to  consider  the 
eviilenoe  in  the  Biblical  narrative  of  the  position  of 
Rameses,  which  seems  to  point  to  the  wutem  part 
of  the  land  of  Goehen,  since  two  full  marches,  and 
part  at  least  of  a  third,  brought  the  Isnelites  flx>m 
this  town  to  the  Red  Sea:  and  tiie  narrative  appears 
to  indicate  a  route  for  the  chief  part  directly  to- 
wards the  sea.  After  the  second  day*s  journey  they 
*  encamped  in  Etham,  in  the  edge  of  the  wilder- 
aess**  (Ex.  xiii.  20),  and  on  the  third  day  they  ap- 
\war  to  have  turned.  If,  however,  Rameses  was 
where  Lepsius  places  it,  the  route  would  have  been 
•iBKWt  wholly  throujrh  the  wilderness,  and  mainly 
along  the  traet  bordering  the  Red  Sea  in  a  sootl^ 
sriy  doneetion,  so  that  they  would  have  turned  al- 
most at  onoe.  If  these  difficulties  are  not  thought 
tosupemble,  it  must  be  allowed  that  they  render 
Lepsius's  tbeoiy  extremely  doubtful,  and  the  one  fact 
tiwt  Aboo-Kesheyd  is  wfthm  about  eight  miles  of 
^ht  ancient  head  of  the  gulf,  seems  to  us  fiktal  to 
kis  identification.  Even  could  it  be  proved  that 
It  was  anciently  called  Rameses,  the  case  would 
tot  be  made  out,  for  there  is  good  reason  to  sup- 
Mse  that  many  cities  in  Egypt  bore  this  naire. 
%|iart  from  the  ancient  evidence,  we  ma^y  mention 
lut  there  is  now  a  place  called  **  Repasses  '*  or 
«( ttamseas  **  in  the  Boheynh  (the  great  province  on 
•*e  w«t  of  the  Bosetta  bimoch  of  the  NUe)  nian- 
ioned  in  the  list  of  towns  and  vdkgw  of  l%yp*  fai 
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D»  8Boy*s  ( Abd^Utttif,"  p.  664.  It  gara  to  ill 
district  the  name  of"  Hdf-Remsees  **  or  *  Ramseci.'' 
This  *«H^**  must  not  be  confounded  witii  tha 
**  Hof  **  eommoniy  known,  wluch  was  in  the  distriel 
of  BUbeys. 

An  aigument  for  determining  under  what  d^ 
natty  the  Exodus  happened  has  been  founded  on 
the  name  Rameses,  which  has  been  supposed  to  in- 
dieate  a  royal  builder.  This  aigument  has  bee^ 
stated  elsewhere:  here  we  need  only  repeat  that 
the  highest  date  to  which  Rameses  I.  oan  be  re»> 
sonably  assigned  is  consistent  akme  with  the  Rab- 
bhiioal  date  of  the  Exodus,  and  that  we  find  a 
prince  of  tiie  same  name  two  centuries  earlier,  and 
therefore  at  a  time  perhaps  consistent  with  Ussbsr's 
date,  so  that  the  piaoe  might  iiave  taken  its  name 
either  ihim  this  prince,  or  a  yet  earlier  king  «r 
prince  Rameses.  [Cubomoloot;  Eotft;  Pba» 
KAOH.]  B.  S.  P. 


BAMES'SE  ('Pa^c(r<r^:  om.  hi  Vulg.)< 
K£8ES  (Jud.  i.  9). 

RAMF AH  (n^t^n  [Jehovah  txaUed]  i  *?0fJmt 
Rem^ft),  A  layman  of  Israel,  one  of  the  sons  of 
Paroeh,  who  put  away  his  foreign  wife  at  £Bna*s 
command  (Ear.  x.  25).  He  is  called  Hibbmab  m 
1  Esdr.  iz.  96. 

RA'MOTH  (nSOKn  [heighuy.  fi  *VatMl 
[Vat.  Alex.s  omit:]  Rnutofh).  One  of  the  four 
Levitical  cities  of  Issachar  according  to  the  cata- 
logue in  1  Chr.  (vi.  73).  In  the  parallel  list  in 
Joshua  (xxi.  38,  29),  amongst  other  variations,  Jar> 
muth  ap|)ean  in  place  of  Ramoth.  It  appeals  ini> 
possible  to  decide  which  is  the  correct  reading;  Of 
whether  aga  n  Rbmeth,  a  town  of  Issachar,  is  dis- 
tinct from  them,  or  one  and  the  same.  No  plaet 
has  yet  been  discovered  which  can  be  plausibly 
identified  with  either.  G. 

RA'MOTH  {rhtyi  [heiffhU]:    [Vat]  M^ 

;u»v;  [FA.  Mtfywy;  Rom.]  Alex.  PiifuoB:  Ra* 
moth).  An  Isn^te  kymiui,  of  the  sons  of  Banl, 
who  had  taken  a  strange  wife,  and  at  Ezra*s  insti- 
gation agreed  to  separate  from  her  (ICsr.  x.  90). 
In  the  parallel  passage  of  1  Esdras  (ix.  80)  tht 
name  is  given  as  HtSBKMOTH.  G. 

BATdOTH  GIL'BAD  ("Ty^|  rtn  [see 
bek>w]:  T«/ufU{0,  'PtfifM,  and  Tc^i^  [siso  1 
Chr.  vi.  80,  'PafifM  (Vat  VafifAmw),  1  K.  iv.  18| 
'Pa3i^0,]  roAcuiS;  [2  Chr.  xviU.  3,  3,  'Po^^  riif 
roAaod/rtSof  (Vat  -Sctr-);  Vat  m  1  K.  It.  13,1 
Ep^fAoByaKaafix  [m  2  Chr.  xxii.  5,  PcvcovaAaaSiJ 
Alex.  'PafAfMuBf  [and  several  other  fonns;]  Joseph. 
*Ap<^ttC0«i:  Rimolh  Gaiaad),ihd  «' heights  of  00- 
ead.*'  One  of  the  great  fostnessss  on  the  east  d 
Jordan,.aiid  the  key  to  an  important  district,  aa  hi 
evkient  not  only  from  the  duneet  statement  of  1  K. 
iv.  18,  that  it  commanded  the  regions  of  Aigob 
and  of  the  towns  of  Jair,  but  also  firom  the  ob» 
stinaoy  with  which  it  was  attacked  and  defended 
by  the  Syrians  and  Jews  in  the  reigns  of  Ahah. 
Ahariah,  and  Joram. 

It  seems  probable  tlMt  it  was  identical  with 
Ramath'Mispeh,  a  name  which  oceurs  bst  ones 
(Josh.  xiii.  98),  and  which  again  there  ia  aveiy 
reason  to  believe  oeeapied  the  spot  on  which  Jaeob 
had  made  his  eovanant  with  Laban  by  the  afanpb 
rite  of  piling  np  a  heap  of  stonea,  which  heap  li 
expressly  stated  to  have  borne  the  names  of  bott 
GiLBAD  tnd  tfizpKH,  and  became  the  great 
inaryof  ihengioaBenatof  Jordn.    lbs 
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rf  Bamoth  and  Runath  ii  quite  feasible.  Indeed, 
It  oeeura  in  the  ease  of  a  town  of  Jndah.  Prob- 
tUy  from  ito  oommanding  podtion  fn  the  territorj 
of  Gad,  aa  well  as  its  sanctity  and  stjrength,  It  was 
ehosen  by  Moses  as  the  City  of  Refuge  for  that 
tribe.  It  is  in  this  capacity  that  ita  name  ia  first 
introduced  (Dent  iv.  48;  Josh.  u.  8,  xxi.  88). 
We  next  eneounter  it  as  the  residence  of  one  of 
Solomon's  commissariat  ofiicers,  Ren-gebcr,  wboee 
authority  extended  over  the  important  region  of 
Argobf  and  the  no  less  important  district  occupied 
by  the  towns  of  Jair  (1  K.  ir.  18). 

In  the  second  Syrian  war  Ramoth-Gilead  played 
a  oonspicuous  part.  During  the  invaaion  reb^ 
b  1  K.  XV.  20,  or  some  sulMequent  incursion,  this 
Important  place  had  been  seiud  by  Benhadad  I. 
from  Omri  (.loseph.  Ani,  viii.  16,  §  3).  Ahab  had 
been  too  much  occupied  in  repelling  the  attadcs  of 
Syria  on  his  interior  to  attempt  the  recovery  of  a 
pkoe  so  distant,  but  as  soon  as  these  were  at  an 
end  and  he  could  secure  the  sssistance  of  Jehosha- 
phat,  the  great  and  prosperous  king  of  Judah,  he 
planned  an  atUck  (1  K.  xxii.;  2  Chr.  xviii.).  TTie 
hKidents  of  the  expedition  are  well  known :  the  at- 
tempt failed,  and  Ahab  lost  his  life.  [Jezrkbl; 
HiCAtAH;  N^aaman:  Zedekiar.] 

Durine  Ahaziah*8  short  reign  we  hear  nothing 
of  Ramoth,  and  it  probably  remained  in  possession 
of  the  Syrians  till  the  suppression  of  the  Moabite 
rebellion  gave  Joram  time  to  renew  the  sie^.  He 
allied  himself  for  the  purpose  as  his  fiUher  had 
done,  and  as  he  himself  had  done  on  his  late  cam- 
paign, with  his  relative  the  king  of  Judah.  He 
WHS  more  fortunate  than  Ahab.  The  town  was 
taken  by  Israel  (Joseph.  Ant.  ix.  6,  $  1),  and  held 
In  spite  of  all  the  efforts  of  Hazael  (who  was  now  od 
the  throne  of  Damascus)  to  regain  it  (2  K.  ix.  14 ). 
During  the  encounter  Joram  himself  narrowly 
tacKped  the  &te  of  his  father,  being  (as  %«  learn 
from  the  LXX.  version  of  2  Chr.  xxii.  6,  and  from 
Josephus)  wounded  by  one  of  the  Syrian  arrows, 
and  that  so  severely  as  to  necessitate  his  leaving 
the  army  and  retiring  to  his  pahice  at  Jezreel  (2  K. 
viii.  28,  ix.  15;  2  Chr.  xxii.  6).  Tlie  fortress  was 
left  in  charge  of  Jehu.  But  he  was  quickly  called 
away  to  the  more  important  and  congenial  task  of 
rebdling  against  his  master.  He  drove  off  from 
Ramoth -Gilead  as  if  on  some  errand  of  daily 
Mcurrence,  but  he  did  not  return,  and  does  not 
appear  to  have  revisited  the  place  to  which  he 
omst  mainly  have  owed  his  reputation  and  his  ad- 
vancement. 

Henceforward  Ramoth-Gikad  disappears  fh>m 
our  view.  In  the  account  of  the  Gilesdite  cam- 
paign of  the  Maccaliees  it  is  not  recognizable,  un- 
less it  be  under  the  name  of  Maspha  (Mizpeh). 
Camaim  appears  to  have  been  the  great  sanctuary 
of  the  district  at  that  time,  and  oontuned  the 
taered  close  (r^fityos)  of  Ashtaroth,  in  which 
fugitives  took  refu^  (1  Mace.  v.  43). 

Eusebius  and  Jerome  specify  the  position  of 
Ramoth  as  15  miles  from  Philadelphia  {AmmAu). 

<•  Em'SoU  appears  to  be  an  Arable  approprlatioD  of 
Ibe  •oclaflastickl  name  Satton  hitratieon  —  the  sacred 
Mast  —  which  occurs  In  Ikts  of  the  ajrisoopal  dtice  on 
tha  east  of  Jordan  (Reland,  Pal,  pp.  816,  817).  It 
ksa  DOW,  as  is  usual  In  such  oases,  acquired  a  new 
isaaniDg  of  its  own  —  "  the  broad  Star."    (Compars 


.) 
k  la  this  sonnectlon  it  ii  eurions  that  the  Jews 

dsilva  Jsnsh  (whkh  thv  write  (27^3),  by 
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Tfaefar  knowledge  of  the  ooontvy  on  that  side  of  (h» 
Jordan  was,  however,  very  imperfect,  and  In  tut 
ease  they  are  at  vaiiaaoe  with  each  other,  Eosehhia 
pkeing  it  west,  and  Jerome  cMt  of  Philadriphia. 
The  latter  position  is  obviously  untenable.  The 
former  is  neariy  that  of  the  modem  town  of  n-SaU^ 
which  Gesenitis  (notes  to  Burekhaidt,  p.  1061 )  pro- 
poses to  identify  with  Ramoth-GUead.  Ewald 
( Geteh.  ill.  500,  note),  indeed,  propoees  a  site  further 
north  as  more  probaUe.  He  suggests  Rekmm^ 
on  the  northern  slopes  of  the  JiSd  AjiAm,  a  km 
miles  west  of  Jeratk,  and  between  it  and  the 
well-known  fortress  of  Kfddt  tr-R^dmd.  Tba 
position  assigned  to  it  by  Eusebius  answers  toler- 
ably well  for  a  site  bearing  the  name  of  Jtttd 

(0\jlXs^\  exacUy  identical  with  tlie 
Hebrew  GiUad^  wUch  is  mentioned  by 
(Rti$en,  March  11, 1806),  and  marked  on  his  map 
{IbUi,,  iv.)  and  that  of  Van  de  Vekie  (1868)  as 
four  or  Ave  miles  north  of  u-SaU.  And  probably 
this  situation  is  not  very  frr  from  the  truth.  U 
Ramoth-Gilead  and  Ramath-Mispeh  are  identkal, 
a  more  northern  position  than  n-SaU  wodU  seem 
inevitable,  since  Ramath-Mizpeh  was  in  the  north- 
em  portion  of  the  tribe  of  Gad  (Josh.  xiiL  M). 
This  view  is  supported  also  by  the  Arable  version 
of  the  Book  of  Joshua,  whidi  gives  Ramah  eU 
Jereihf  L  e.  the  Gerasa  of  the  dassical  geograpbcn, 
the  modem  Jtra$k  ;  with  which  the  statement  of 
the  careful  Jewish  traveller  Parehi  agrees,  who  says 
that  ''Gilead  is  at  present  ^Ejerssh*'  (Zuni  in 
Asher*s  Beryamin^  p.  405).  Still  the  foct  remains 
that  the  name  of  Jebtl  Jtfo^,  or  Mount  Gilead,  is 
attached  to  the  mass  of  mountain  between  the 
Wndy  Sho*eib  on  the  south,  and  Wady  Zerha  oo 
the  north,  the  highest  part,  the  Ramoth,  of  whiefa, 
is  the  Jtbtl  Oaha,  G. 

*  TVistram  assumes  the  identity  of  the  site  of 
Ramoth-Gilead  with  f-Sak,  about  six  hours  N.  E. 
of  Amm&n,  He  found  there  a  flourishing  modern 
town  with  few  tiaces  of  antiquity  {Land  of  lartUL^ 
pp.  66^-555,  9d  ed.).  S.  W. 

BA'MOTH  IN  GIL'BAD  ("T?^??  HOfin 
[heiyhta  in  GiUfuf] :  ^  'pa^9  iv  TaAaciB,  *Apir 
fM  [iy  Tp  r.],  ytfifiiiB  ra\ad9i  Alex.  9afifui$^ 
PafU»9:  n'lnuUft  in  Gnlnnti)^  Deut  iv.  43;  Joeh« 
xz.  8,  xxi.  38;  1  K.  xxii  3.«  lOsewhere  the  shorter 
Kamoth  Gilead,  is  used. 


RAMS*  HORNS.    [Gornbt;  Jubelsb.] 
RAMS*    SKINS    DYBD    RED    {rh^ 

fiora  KpiAp  iipv9po9€afttti4pa'  ptlk§  arittum  r«- 
brionia)  formed  part  of  the  materials  that  tbi 
Israelites  were  ordered  to  preeent  as  ofAringa  for 
the  making  of  the  Tabernacle  (Ex.  zzr.  6);  ef 
which  they  served  as  one  of  the  inner  eotveringi, 
there  being  above  the  nuns*  skina  an  outer  oovering 
of  badgers'  skins.     [See  Badoul] 

There  la  no  doubt  that  the  A.  V.,  following  tbi 


eontractfon,  fhn  Kn^TnOT^n^,  Jegsr  Bahaduiaa, 
one  of  the  naases  couftrrsd  on  BOspah  (Zona,  as 
above). 

c  The  "in'*  in  this  test  pasaage  (though  not  dl»' 
tingulsbed  by  itaiies)  Is  a  mere  interpolation  oT  tbs 
translator;  the  Hebrsw  words  do  not  eootala  flSs 
prsposltlon,  as  they  do  In  the  three 
but  ars  exaetty  thoas  whieh  slsawhsrs  ass 
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(XX.  and  Ynlgmlfl,  and  the  Jewisk  interpreters,  is 
laneet.  llie  original  words,  it  is  true,  admit  of 
being  rendered  tlius  —  "skins  of  red  nuns/*  in 
irbieh  case  miodddmtm  agrees  with  ilUn  instead  of 
'ordiA  (see  Kwald,  Gr.  §  570).  The  red  ram  U  by 
Ham.  Smith  (Kitto,  Cjfd.  s.  t.)  identified  with 
the  Aoudad  sheep  {AmmoU'aguB  Traytlnphut ;  see 
a  figure  in  toL  i.  p.  4X1),  **  whose  normal  color  is 
red,  from  bright  chestnut  to  rufous  chocolate."  It 
is  muoh  more  probable,  however,  that  the  skius 
were  those  of  the  domestic  breed  of  rams,  which, 
as  fiashi  says,  »  were  dyed  red  after  they  were  pre- 
pared." W.  H. 

•  RAKGES.  The  rendering  of  D^T?  in 
\jB9.  ri.  35,  explained  by  Keil  {in  &x:.)  as  a  pot  or 
pan  with  ita  cover  (hence  the  dual) ;  but  by  Furst 
as  a  cooking  furnace,  consistiug  of  two  raiiii^es  of 
stones  so  laid  as  to  form  an  angle.     [Pot.]     It 

is  the  rendering  also  of  rPIlt^  in  2  K.  zi.  8, 15, 
and  3  Chr.  zxiii.  14.  As  applied  there  it  refers  to 
the  long  array  of  armed  soldiers  through  whoee 
ranks  Jeboiada  ordered  Athaliah  the  queen  to  be 
dragged  out  of  the  Temple,  and,  according  to 
Joeephus  {AnL  ix.  7,  §  4)  out  of  the  city,  so  as  not 
to  pollute  the  holy  places  with  blood,  before  putting 
her  to  death.  For  a  graphic  picture  of  the  scene, 
Bse  Stanley's  Lectures  on  the  Jttoith  Church,  ii. 
437  ff.     [Athaliah.]  H. 

*  RANSOM.  [PuKisHMKNTs;  Saviour; 
SxAvx.] 

RATH  A  (Hp'll  [qmet^ttlent;  or  perh.  high, 

taa\i  'Pa4^ai  [VatPa^;  Comp.  *Pa4td']  Ra- 
pha).  Son  of  Binea,  among  the  descendants  of 
Saul  and  Jonathan  (1  Chr.  viii.  37).  He  is  called 
Rkpbaiah  in  1  Che  ix.  43. 

RA'PHAEL  (•po0a^A=bK9"^,  **the  divine 
ke<xkr:**  [Aap/iasl]),  **One  of  the  seven  holy 
angels  which  ....  go  in  and  out  before 
the  gtory  of  the  Holy  One"  (Tob.  xii.  15).  Ac- 
cording to  another  Jewish  tradition,  Raphael  was 
one  of  the  /imr  angels  which  stood  round  the 
throne  of  God  (Michael,  Uriel,  Gabriel,  Raphael). 
His  place  is  said  to  have  been  behind  the  throne, 
by  the  standard  of  Kphraim  (comp.  Num.  ii.  18), 
and  his  name  was  interpreted  as  foreshadowing  the 
healing  of  the  schism  of  Jeroboam,  who  arose  from 
that  tribe  (1  K.  xi.  26;  Buxtorf,  I.ex.  Rabb.  p. 
47).  In  Tobit  he  appears  as  the  guide  and  coun- 
sellor of  Tobias.  By  his  help  Sara  was  delivered 
from  her  plague  (vi.  16,  17),  and  Tobit  from  his 
bUndness  (xi.  7,  8).  In  the  book  of  Enoch  he 
appears  as  *^  the  angel  of  the  spirits  of  men  "  (xx. 
' ,  comp.  Dillmann,  ad  he. ).  His  symbolic  char- 
jeter  in  the  apocryphal  narrative  is  clearly  indi- 
cated when  he  describes  himself  as  "  Azarias  the 
ion  of  Ananias"  (Tob.  v.  13),  the  messenger  of 
the  Lord's  help,  springing  from  the  fjord^s  meroy. 
[Tonrr.]  The  name  occurs  in  1  Chr.  xxvi.  7  as 
a  simple  proper  name.     [Rephael.] 

B.  F.  W. 

RAPHAIM  ([Rom.  omits;  Alex.]  Pa^y 

[Sin.  Po^civ]  ==  Q'^^^S'^T  Rttpnaim).  The  name 
H  an  ancestor  of  Judith  (Jud.  viii.  1).  In  Sbtoe 
WS.  this  name,  with  three  others,  is  omitted- 

B.  F.  W. 

BATHON  ([Mai]  'Po^cii^k;  [Bom.  Sin.] 
%Ik.  and  Joseph,  ym^v'  Pesh.  ^>iS9 :  AdpAon). 
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A  city  of  Gil&vi,  under  the  walk  of  whieh  Jodei 
MaccabsBus  defeated  Timotheus  ^1  Mace.  ▼.  SI 
only).  It  appears  to  have  stood  on  the  easteni 
side  of  an  important  wady,  and  at  no  great  dia 
tance  from  Camaim  —  probably  Ashteroth-Kar- 
naim.  It  may  have  been  identical  with  Raphana^ 
which  is  mentioned  by  Pliny  (f/.  N.  v.  16)  as  one 
of  the  cities  of  the  Decapolis,  but  with  no  speci- 
fication of  ita  position.  Nor  is  there  anything 
in  the  narrative  of  1  Mace.,  of  2  Mace  (xii.),  or 
of  Josephus  {AfU.  xii.  8,  §  3),  to  enable  us  to  dedda 
whether  the  torrent  in  question  is  the  Hitromaz 
the  Zurka,  or  any  other. 

In  KiepertV  map  accompanying  Wet«tein't 
Hnuran,  etc  (1860),  a  place  named  Er-Bd/e  ia 
marked,  on  the  east  of  Wady  Hrer  one  of  tlM 
branches  of  the  Wady  Mandhur,  and  close  to  tbt 
great  road  leading  to  Sanamein,  which  last  haa 
some  claims  to  be  identified  with  Ashteroth  Oar- 
naim.  But  in  our  present  ignorance  of  the  distriot 
this  can  only  be  taken  as  mere  conjecture.  If  Er^ 
Bd/e  be  Raphana  we  should  expect  to  find  hug* 
ruins.  G. 

RATHTJ  (W57  [healed]:  •Po^oO:  Baphu). 
The  father  of  Paiti,  the  spy  selected  from  the  tribe 
of  Benjamin  (Num.  xiii.  9). 

RAS'SBS,  OHILDREN  OF  (vM  *?(ur<rls; 
[Vat.  Sin.  Aid.  'P<ur0-m:]  JiHi  Tharas).  One 
of  the  nations  whose  country  was  ravaged  by  Hok>- 
femes  in  his  approach  to  Judasa  (Jud.  ii.  23  only). 
They  are  named  next  to  Lud  (Lydia),  and  appar^ 
ently  south  thereof.  The  old  Latin  version  reads 
Thirtts  ei  Rom,  with  which  the  Beshito  was  prob- 
ably in  agreement  before  the  present  corruption  of 
its  text.  Wolfi*  {Dnt  Buck  Judith,  1861,  pp.  9ft, 
96)  restores  the  original  Chaldee  text  of  the  paa> 
sage  as  Thars  and  Roeos,  and  compares  the  latter 
name  with  lUiosus,  a  place  on  the  Gulf  of  bsoa, 
between  the  Bat  eUKhanzir  (Rhossicus  scopolus) 
and  likendei'dan,  or  Alexandretta.  If  the  above 
restoration  of  the  original  text  is  correct,  the  inter- 
change of  Meshech  and  Rosos,  as  connected  with 
Thar  or  Thiras  (see  (xen.  x.  2),  is  very  remarkable; 
since  if  Meshech  be  the  original  of  Muscovy,  Boaos 
can  hardly  be  other  than  tluit  of  Russia.     [Roen.] 

O. 

RATH'UMUS  [or  RATHU'MUS]  (Pd*. 
v/iOf :  Alex,  [in  ver.  16]  Potfvot :  Baihimtu). 
('  Rathumus  the  story  writer  "  of  1  F^r.  ii.  16, 17, 
85,  30,  is  the  same  as  '*  Rehum  the  chancellor  '* 
of  Ezr.  iv.  8,  9, 17,  23. 

RAVEN  (DT?^,  '^ibx  K6pa^i  corvut),  the 
well-known  bird  of  that  name  which  is  mentioned 
in  various  passages  in  the  Bible.  There  is  no  donbl 
that  the  Heb.  'drib  is  correctly  transited,  the  oU 
versions  agreeing  on  the  point,  and  the  etymology, 
from  a  root  signifying  "  to  be  black,"  fitvoring  thk 
rradering.  A  raven  was  sent  out  by  Noah  from 
the  ark  to  see  whether  the  waters  were  abated  (Gen. 
riii.  7).  This  bfrd  was  not  allowed  as  food  by  tlr 
Mosaic  law  (Lev.  xi.  15) :  the  word  '&r4b  is  doubt- 
less used  in  a  generic  sense,  and  includes  other 
species  of  the  genos  Corvus,  such  as  the  crow  ( C. 
corone),  and  the  hooded  crow  ( C  comix),  Baveoi 
were  the  means,  under  the  Divine  command,  of 
supporting  the  prophet  Elijah  at  the  brook  Cherith 
(1  k.  xvii.  4,  6).  They  are  expressly  mentioned 
as  instanees  of  (jkxl's  protecting  love  and  goodne« 
(Job  xxxviii.  41;  Luke  xii.  84;  Ps.  cxlviL  9X 
They  are  eoumented  with  the  owl,  the  bitten,  tte., 
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M  BMiUng^  the  detoktkm  of  Edom  (ft.  xudr.  11). 
M  Tin  locks  of  the  beloved  '*  are  oompwed  to  the 
gWsy  blacknea  of  the  ntveu's  plumage  (Caot.  v. 
11).  The  raven*!  camivoroua  habiti,  and  especially 
kk  readineis  to  attack  the  eye,  are  alluded  to  in 
I^v.  xzz.  17. 

'llic  LXX.  and  Vulg.  difler  materially  from  the 
Hebrew  and  our  Autboriaed  VenioB  in  Gen.  viii. 
7,  ibr  whereas  in  the  Hebrew  we  read  **  that  the 
mven  went  forth  to  and  fro  [from  the  ark]  until 
the  waten  were  dried  up/'  in  the  two  old  versions 
named  above,  together  wiith  the  Syriae,  the  reven 
is  represented  as  <^  not  returning  until  the  water 
WM  dried  from  off  the  earth/*  On  this  subject 
the  reader  may  refer  to  Houbigant  (Not  CriL  i. 
1»).  Bochart  (ffieroe,  ii.  801\  Rosenmiiller  (Sckol. 
m  V.  T.\  Kalisch  (Genens),  and  Patrick  {Com- 
in€ntnry\  who  shows  the  manifest  incorrectness  of 
the  LXX.  in  representing  the  raven  as  keeping 
away  from  the  ark  while  the  waters  lasted,  but  as 
returning  to  it  when  they  were  dried  up.  The 
eoEpression  "  to  and  fro  **  clearly  proves  that  the 
raven  roust  have  returned  to  the  ark  at  intervals. 
The  bird  would  doubtless  have  found  food  in  the 
floating  carcasses  of  the  deluge,  but  would  re- 
quire a  more  solid  reating-grouud  than  they  could 
afford. 

The  subject  of  Klgah's  sustenance  at  Cheritfa  by 
means  of  ravens  has  given  occasion  to  much  fiinci- 
ftil  speculation.  It  haa  been  attempted  to  show 
that  the  ^drebim  (^^revens**)  were  the  people  of 
Orbo,  a  small  town  near  Cherith ;  this  theory  has 
been  well  answered  by  Rdand  (Pakeit.  ii.  913). 
Others  have  found  in  the  ravens  merely  merchants ; 
while  Michaelis  has  attempted  to  show  that  Klgah 
merely  plundered  the  ravens'  nests  of  hares  and 
other  game!  Reil  {Cormment  in  K.  xvii.)  makes 
the  folk>wing  just  ob8er\'ation :  "  The  text  knows 
nothing  of  bird-catehing  and  nest-robbing,  but  ac- 
knowledges the  Ix>rd  and  Creator  of  the  creatures, 
who  commanded  the  ravens  to  provide  his  servant 
with  bread  and  flesh."     [CheritR,  Amer.  ed.] 

Jewish  and  Arabian  writers  tell  strenge  stories 
of  this  bird  and  its  craelty  to  its  young:  hence, 
lay  some,  the  Ix>rd's  express  care  for  the  young  ra- 
vens, after  they  had  been  driven  out  of  the  nests 
by  the  parent  birds ;  but  this  belief  in  the  raven's 
want  of  afiection  to  its  young  is  entirely  without 
foundation.  To  the  fact  of  the  raven  being  a  com- 
mon bird  in  Palestine,  and  to  its  habit  of  flying 
restlessly  about  in  constant  search  for  food  to  sat- 
isfy its  voracious  appetite,  may  perhaps  be  traced 
the  reason  for  its  being  selected  by  our  Ix)rd  and 
the  inspired  writers  as  the  especial  object  of  God's 
providing  care.  The  raven  belongs  to  the  order 
/nsessores,  family  Ctntufa.  W.  U. 

BA'ZIS  ([Rora.  'Pofrs;  Alex.]  Pof«ir:  Rn- 
ma«).  "One  of  the  elders  of  Jerusalem,*'  who 
BUed  himself  under  peculisrly  terrible  circum- 
stances, that  he  miirht  not  fnll  "  into  the  hands  of 
the  wicked'*  (2  Miicc.  xiv.  87-46).  In  dying  he 
m  reported  to  have  expressed  his  fiuth  in  a  resur- 
iwtioa  (ver.  46)  —  a  bielief  elsewhere  characteristio 
if  the  Maocabsean  conflict.     This  act  of  suieide, 
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wbieh  was  wholly  alien  to  the  spirit  of  te 
law  and  people  (Ewald,  Alkrth.  IW;  John  vi&. 
eomp.  Grot.  D€  Jure  BeUi^  n.  xix.  5),  lias 
the  sul^ect  of  oonaidenbk  diacoaakm.  It 
quoted  by  the  Donatiata  as  the  single  het  in 
ture  which  supported  their  fiinatical  contempt  of 
life  (Aug.  £p.  104,  6).  Augustine  denies  the  fit- 
ness of  tbe  model,  and  condemns  the  deed  as  that 
of  a  man  "  non  digendss  mortis  sapiens,  aed  ferenda 
humilitatis  impatiens**  (Aug.  L  c;  oomp.  c  Gamd. 
i.  86-39).  At  a  Uter  time  the  favor  with  which 
the  writer  of  2  Mace  views  the  conduct  of  Basis 
—  a  fact  which  Augustine  vainly  denies  —  was 
urged  rightly  by  Protestant  writers  as  an  argnmest 
against  the  inspiration  of  the  boc^  Indeed,  the 
whole  narrative  breathes  the  spirit  of  pagan  hcro^ 
ism,  or  of  the  later  xealots  (oomp.  Jos.  B.  J.  liL 
7,  iv.  1,  §  10),  and  the  deaths  of  Samson  and  Sol 
ofier  no  satis&ctory  parallel  (comp.  Grimm,  ad 
foe).  RF.  W. 

RAZOR."  Besides  other  usagea,  the  pnctiee 
of  sharing  the  head  after  the  completion  of  a  vow 
must  hare  created  among  the  Jews  a  necessity  for 
the  special  trade  of  a  bwher  (Num.  vi.  9,  18,  viii. 
7:  I^v.  xiv.  8;  Judg.  xiii.  5;  Is.  vii.  80;  Ex.  v.  1, 
Acu  xviii.  18).  llie  instruments  of  his  work  wear 
probably,  as  in  modem  times,  the  rsnir,  the  baain 
the  mirror,  and  perhapa  also  the  scisson,  such  ss 
are  described  by  Lucian  {A€h.  IndocL  p.  385,  vol 
ii.  ed.  Anist ;  see  2  Sam.  xiv.  26).  The  prooeM  of 
oriental  shaving,  and  especially  of  the  houi,  is  mi- 
nutely described  by  Chardin  ( Vog.  ir.  144).  It 
may  be  remarked  that,  like  the  Lwites,  the  Egyp- 
tian priests  were  aecustomed  to  shave  their  whols 
bodies  (Her.  ii.  36,  87).  U.  W.  P. 

RE  AI'A  (n^HT?  [whom  Jehovah  sees] :  'Pi^d: 
Rela).  A  Reubenite,  son  of  Micah,  and  appar- 
ently prince  of  his  tribe  (1  Ghr.  ▼.  5).  The  name 
tt  identical  with 

REArAH  (n^  [as above]:  *n(S«;  Al«x. 
Peta:  i2afn)<  1.  A  descendant  of  Shubal,  the  son 
of  Judah  (1  Gir.  iv.  2). 

2.  (Poirf,  [Vat  Pfijo,]  Ear.;  •Poolii,  [Vat. 
FA.  Paca,]  Neh.:  Jtanta.)  The  children  of 
Reaiah  were  a  family  of  Nethinim  who  returned 
from  Babyton  with  Zerubbabei  (Ear.  U.  47;  Kch. 
vii.  50).  The  name  f4>pears  as  AiBUS  in  1  Esdr. 
V.  31. 

*  REAPING.  [Agbicultubb;  Roth,  Book 

OF.] 

RE'BA  (Vy^,  [foury,  To/B^  in  Num.. 
'PojS^  in  Josh.:  Rt&e).  One  of  the  five  kings  of 
the  Mtdianites  slain  by  the  children  of  Isnui  in 
their  avenging  expedition,  when  Balaam  Ml  (Num. 
xxxi.  8;  Josh.  xiii.  21).  The  diflerent  equivaleiita 
for  the  name  in  the  f^X.  of  Numbers  and  Joshua 
seem  to  indicate  that  these  books  were  not  trans- 
lated by  the  same  hand. 

REBECCA  CPc^^JCfra:  Bebeeea).  The  Greek 
form  of  the  name  Rbbekah  (Rom.  ix.  10  only  V 

RBBEK'AH  (n^??'^,  ».  e.  Bibkah  [cord  with 

a  noote,  then  ensnarer]:  *V§fi4icKai  Rebecca), 
daughter  of  Bethuel  (Gen.  xzil  83)  and  sister  of 
Laban,  married  to  Isaac,  who  stood  in  the  lelatfaM 
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rf  II  flnt  eotuin  to  licr  fiitiMr  tod  to  Loi.  She  b  ' 
bal  pKMitod  to  us  in  the  aooouui  of  tbe  nrinion 
of  Bliflnr  to  PidaoHUsm  (G«n.  iziT.)t  h>  which 
Ut  {iifer?iew  with  BebAah,  her  eonamt  and  mar- 
rte|^  nre  related.  The  whole  chapter  haa  been 
pofaited  out  as  uniting  nost  of  the  dreunutanoea 
of  a  pattem-marria^.  The  lanetion  of  pareuta, 
the  guidanee  of  God,  the  domcatie  occupation  of 
Rebduhf  her  beauty,  courteont  kindness,  willing 
lOMeni  and  modeaty,  and  socoeM  hi  retaining  her 
huabaiid*!  love.  For  nineteen  years  she  was  child- 
leaa:  then,  after  the  prayers  of  Isaac  and  her  jour- 
ney ti»  inquire  of  tlie  Lord,  Esau  and  Jacob  were 
born,  and  while  the  younger  was  more  particularly 
the  companion  and  iavorite  of  his  mother  (zxr. 
18-48)  the  elder  became  a  grief  of  mind  to  her 
(Bfi.  85).  When  Isaac  was  driren  by  a  fiunine 
iato  the  lawless  country  of  the  Philistines,  Rebeli- 
Bh*e  beauty  became,  as  was  apprehended,  a  source 
ef  danger  to  her  husband.  But  Abimelech  was 
reatralMd  by  a  sense  of  justice  such  as  the  conduct 
of  his  predeoeseor  (zx  )  in  tbe  case  of  Sarah  would 
nei  kad  baao  to  expect  It  was  probably  a  con- 
sidenible  time  afterimrds  when  Rebekah  suggested 
the  deceit  that  was  practiced  by  Jacob  on  hia  blind 
fether.  She  directed  and  aided  him  in  carrying  it 
out,  ibrasaw  the  probable  consequence  of  EBan*s 
anger,  and  pre?ented  it  by  moving  Isaac  to  send 
Jaonbaway  to  Padan-oram  (xzvii.)  to  her  own  Itiu- 
dnd  (xzix.  12).  The  Tftigum  Paeudojon.  states 
(Gen.  zzzv.  8)  that  the  news  of  her  death  was 
brought  to  Jacob  at  AUon-bochnth.  It  has  been 
conjectured  that  she  died  during  his  sqjoum  in 
Padan<4ram;  for  her  nurae  appears  to  have  left 
Isaac's  dwelling  and  gone  back  to  Padan^ram  be- 
fbre  that  periml  (compare  xxiv.  59  and  xxxt.  8), 
and  Rebekah  is  not  mentioned  when  Jacob  returns 
to  his  fiither,  nor  do  we  hear  of  her  burial  till  it 
ia  incidentally  mentioned  by  Jacob  on  hk  death- 
bed (xlk.  81). 

St  Paul  (Rom.  ix.  10)  refers  to  her  as  being 
made  acquainted  with  the  purpoee  of  (}od  regard- 
ing her  cliildren  before  they  were  bom. 

For  comments  on  the  whole  history  of  Rebekah, 
see  Origen,  Horn,  in  Gen.  x.  and  xii. ;  Chr}'sostom, 
Bom,  in  Gtnttin^  pp.  48-54.  Rebekah*s  inquiry  of 
God,  and  the  answer  given  to  her,  are  discussed  by 
Deyling,  Ob»er.  8nc,  i.  13,  p.  58  seq.,  and  in  an 
essay  by  J.  A.  Schmid  in  JVbv.  Thet.  TheoL-Pki- 
hhg.  L  188.  \V.  T.  B. 

•  REOBIPT  OF  CUSTOM  (T€A(4wor) 
denoten  not  so  directly  the  act  as  the  place  of  col- 
lecting customs.  It  is  mentioned  in  the  accounts 
of  3(atthew*s  call  (Matt  ix.  9,  Mark  ii.  14,  and 
Luke  V.  27).  Matthew  was  a  tax-collector  on  the 
shore  of  the  kUce  of  Cralilee,  probably  near  Caper- 
naum. Tbe  toll-house  may  have  be«i  a  building 
er  a  booth  merely  with  a  seat  and  table.  [Pun- 
LtCAM;  Taxi».]  H. 

BE'CHAB  (a jn  =  hontmnn,  from    ^D^, 

rderi5,  xto  ride  ';  *Pyix^*  R^chab').  Thre^  oer- 
ions  bearing  this  name  are  mentioned  In  the 
p.  T. 

1.  [Vat  in  1  Chr.  Pirx«.]  The  fother  or  an- 
SMtor  of  Jdionadab  (2  K.  x.  15,  23;  1  Chr.  ii. 
li^  Jer.  XXXV.  6-19),  identlHed  by  some  writen, 
tii*«o^}eatnraUy  only,  with  Hobab  (Ariaa  Monta- 
^1  -■  II 

•  In  eonlnnallon  of  this  view,  IC  may  be  noCiesd 
AM  the  (*eh«acliig^4imise**  of  2  K.  x.  14  was  probap 
rty  Ike  known  rsndwous  ef  the  nomad  tribe  of  tbe 
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nut  on  Jodg.  1. ;  Sanetiua,  quoted  by  Calxiei,  XK» 
jur  be  i2tdk<i6ilef).     [RBCHABma.] 

a.  One  of  tlie  two  ^captains  of  bands"  (jh*^ 
liwoi  ^MTTpffi^utraw,  prinap9%  folrofiion),  whoK 
Ish-besheth  took  into  his  serviee,  and  who,  when 
his  cause  was  fiuling,  conspired  to  murder  him  (9 
Sam.  iv.  2).  Joeephus  {AnL  viL  2,  §  1)  calls  him 
%dp¥os.  [Baarah;  IsH-BOftHSTH,  voL  U.  T 
1168.] 

3.   ilie  Hither  of  Malchiah,  ruler  of  part  of  Beth. 

haoceram  (Neh.  iii.  14),  named  as  repairing  the 
Dung  Gate  in  tbe  iVniiflcationa  of  Jerusalem  under 
Nebemiah.  E.  H.  P. 

BE  CHABITES(tra5n  [Aorsemew] :  'A/jx' 
a3«iV;  [Alex.]  AAxa3eii',  [xopo^civ;  Comp. 
'PifXo^cly,  'Pi|xa3«<M:l  -RecAn^ite).  The  tribe 
thus  named  appears  oefore  us  in  one  memorable 
scene.  Their  history  before  and  after  it  lies  in 
some  obecurity.  We  are  left  to  search  out  and 
combine  some  scattered  notices,  and  to  get  from 
them  what  light  we  can. 

(I.)  In  1  Chr.  ii.  55,  the  house  of  Rechab  is 
identified  with  a  section  of  the  Kenites,  who  came 
into  Canaan  with  the  hrsetites  and  retained  their 
nomadic  habits,  and  the  name  of  Hammath  is 
mentioned  as  the  patriarch  of  the  whole  tribe. 
[KEKiTKa:  IIbmath.]  It  haa  been  inferred  fteoi 
this  passage  tliat  the  descendants  of  Rechab  d»- 
longed  to  a  branch  of  the  Kenites  settled  from  tbe 
first  at  Jabea  in  Judah.  [Jehonadab.]  The 
fJEUit,  however,  that  Jehonadab  took  an  active  part 
in  the  revolution  which  placed  Jehu  on  the  throne, 
seems  to  indicate  that  he  and  his  tribe  belonged  to 
Israel  rather  than  to  Jadah,  and  the  Ute  date  of 
1  Chr.,  taken  together  with  other  facts  {infra)y 
makes  it  more  probable  that  this  passage  reibrs  to 
the  kxadity  occupied  by  the  Rechabites  after  theh 
return  from  the  Captivity.^  Of  Rechab  himself 
nothing  is  known,  lie  may  have  been  tbe  fiither, 
he  may  have  been  tbe  remote  ancestor  of  Jehona- 
dab.  The  meaning  of  the  word  makes  it  probable 
enough  that  it  was  an  epithet  passing  into  a  propei 
name.  It  may  have  pointed,  as  in  the  robber-chief 
of  2  Sam.  iv.  2,  to  a  conspicuous  form  of  tbe  wild 
Bedouin  life,  and  Jehonadab,  the  son  of  the  Ridtry 
may  have  been,  in  part  at  least,  for  that  reaeim, 
the  companion  and  friend  of  the  fierce  captain  of 
Israel  who  drives  as  with  the  iUry  of  madness  (2 
K.  ix.  20). 

Another  ooi\)ecture  as  (o  the  meaning  of  the 
name  is  ingenious  enough  to  merit  a  disinterment 
fipom  the  forgotten  learning  of  the  sixteenth  cen- 
tury. Boulduc  {De  Kceltt.  ante  Leg.  iii.  10)  In- 
fers frvm  2  K.  ii.  12,  xiii.  14,  that  the  two  gnal 
prophets  El^ah  and  Elisha  were  known,  each  of 

them  in  his  time,  as  the  ohariot  (3?T?<  Rwkib) 
of  Israel,  t.  e.  its  strength  and  protection.  lit 
infers  from  this  that  the  special  disdpfes  of  th« 
prophets,  who  followed  them  in  all  their  austerity, 
were  known  as  the  "sons  of  the  chariot,**  ffnk 
Receb,  and  that  afterwards,  when  tho  origfaial 
meamng  had  been  lost  sight  of,  this  was  taken  as 
a  patronymic,  and  rsferred  to  an  unknotin  Rechab. 
At  present  of  course,  the  diflerent  vowel-pointa  of 
the  two  words  are  aufl^ently  distinctive;  but  the 
strange  reading  of  the  LXX.  in  Judg.  i.  19  (Iki 
'PnX^  aiieffrWAmw  a6r«is»  who*  the  A.  Y.  hai 
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they  had  ehnriots  of  iron  ")  showg  that 
joe  word  might  eaaily  nwugb  be  takn  for  the 
other.  Apart  from  the  evidence  of  the  name,  and 
the  obvioug  probability  of  the  (act,  we  have  the 
itatement  {ndtat  quantum)  of  John  of  Jerutalem 
tiint  .lelionadab  waa  a  disciple  of  Eliaha  {De  Inatit. 
.Iftmnch.  c,  26). 

(iJ.)  The  personal  history  of  Jehov  a  dab  has 
b^ii  den  It  with  elsewhere.  Here  we  have  to  notice 
the  new  character  which  he  impressed  on  the  tribe, 
of  which  he  was  the  head.  As  his  name,  his  de- 
Boent,  and  the  part  which  he  played  indicate,  he 
and  his  people  had  all  along  been  worshippers  of 
Jehovah,  circumcised,  and  so  within  the  covenant 
of  Abraham,  though  not  reckoned  as  belonging  to 
Israel,  and  probably  therefore  not  considering  thero- 
lelvea  bound  by  the  Mosaic  kw  and  ritual.  The 
worship  of  Baal  introduced  by  Jeeebel  and  Ahah 
waa  accordingly  not  less  offensive  to  them  than  to 
the  Israelites.  The  luiury  and  license  of  PhoBiii- 
eian  cities  threatened  Uie  destruction  of  the  sim- 
plicity of  tlieir  nomadic  life  (Amos  U.  7,  8,  vl. 
3-6).  A  protest  was  needed  against  both  evils, 
and  as  in  the  case  of  ^Uijah,  and  of  the  Nazarites 
of  Amos  ii.  11,  it  tools  the  form  of  asceticism. 
There  was  to  be  a  more  rigid  adherence  than  ever 
to  the  old  Arab  life.  What  had  been  a  traditional 
habit,  was  enforced  by  a  solemn  command  from  the 
aheikh  and  prophet  of  the  tribe,  the  destroyer  of 
idoUtry,  which  no  one  dared  to  transgress.  I'hey 
were  to  drink  no  wine,  nor  build  house,  nor  sow 
seed,  nor  plant  vineyard,  nor  have  any.  All  tlieir 
days  they  wen  to  dwell  in  tents,  as  remembering 
that  they  were  strangers  in  the  land  (Jer.  xixv. 
6,  7).  This  was  to  be  the  condition  of  their  re- 
taining a  distinct  tribal  existence.  For  two  cen- 
turies and  a  half  they  adhered  faithfully  to  this 
rule;  but  we  have  no  record  of  any  part  taken  by 
them  in  the  history  of  the  period.  We  may  think 
of  them  as  presenting  the  same  picture  which  other 
Mbes,  uniting  the  nomad  life  with  religious  aus- 
terity, have  presented  in  later  periods. 

The  Nabathffians,  of  whom  Diodorus  Siculus 
speaks  (xix.  94)  as  neither  sowing  seed,  nor  phint- 
ing  fhiit  tree,  nor  using  nor  building  house,  and 
enforcing  these  transmitted  customs  under  pain  of 
death,  gi\'e  us  one  striking  instance^  Another  is 
found  in  the  prohibition  of  wine  by  Mohammed 
(Sale's  Kvran^  Prelim.  Dm.  §  6).  A  yet  more 
interesting  parallel  is  found  in  the  rapid  growth 
of  the  sect  of  the  Wahahys  during  the  last  and 
present  centuries.  Abd-ul-Wahab,  from  whom  the 
sect  takes  its  name,  reproduces  the  old  type  of 
character  in  all  its  completeness.  Anxious  to  pro- 
tect his  countrymen  from  the  revolting  vices  of  the 
Turks,  as  Jehonadab  had  been  to  protect  tha 
Keiiites  frum  tlie  like  vices  of  the  Phoenicians,  the 
Hedouin  reformer  felt  the  necessity  of  returning  to 
the  old  austerity  of  Arab  life.     What  wine  had 


a  fte  ftet  that  the  Nabathsoans  habitually  dxank 
^wUd  honey'*  (fi«Ai  aypiof)  mixed  with  water  (Died. 
Me.  xlx.  94),  and  that  the  Bewouins  as  habitually  still 
make  locnstfl  an  article  of  food  (Burckbardt,  Berfouinf^ 
f..  270),  sbowg  Teiy  strongly  that  the  Baptist's  life  was 
iMhioncd  after  the  Recbablte  as  well  as  the  Naarlte 
type. 

f*  It  may  be  worth  while  to  reitar  to  a  Ibw  aathotl- 
Uss  agreeing  in  the  geoeral  interprsCation  here  given, 
ttioogh  differing  as  to  details.  Tatablus  (Crit.  Sar.  In 
ee  )  mentions  a  Jewish  traaitlon  (R.  Judah,  as  elted 
9f  Khoehi ,  oomp.  Bcaliger,  EUnch.  THAorM.  Sefrmr. 


been  to  the  eariier  pnaeber  of  righi 
outward  sign  and  inceottve  of  a  fatal 
opium  and  tobacco  were  to  the  later  pvophst,  and, 
aa  iuch,  were  rigidly  proscribed.  The  lapidit^ 
with  which  the  Wahabva  became  a  fonnidabk 
party,  the  Puritans  of  Islam,  preaenta  a  aftrikiiig 
analogy  to  the  strong  political  infloeDee  of  Jebooa* 
dab  in  2  K.  x.  16,  33  (oom^ .  Burekhar*.!,  Btdomm 
nnd  IVnhabyi^  p.  283,  Ac.). 

(III.)  The  invasion  of  Jodah  by  Kcbncliad- 
nezzar  in  b.  c.  607,  drove  the  Rediabltfli  fton 
their  tents.  Possibly  aome  of  the  prariona  periods 
of  danger  may  have  led  to  their  settling  withiB 
the  limits  of  the  territory  of  Jndah.  Some  nn- 
ferencea  may  be  safely  drawn  fkom  the  fiwta  of 
Jer.  xxxT.  The  names  of  the  Beehabitea  abov 
that  they  continued  to  be  worshippers  of  Jehot^ 
lliey  are  already  known  to  the  prophet  Om  ti 
them  (ver.  3)  bean  the  same  name,  llicir  rigeifl 
Nacarite  life  gained  for  them  admlasioii  into  tiki 
house  of  the  liord,  into  one  of  the  cbamben  aa* 
signed  to  priests  and  Levitea,  within  ita  pneineli. 
They  were  received  by  the  sons  or  foUowera  of  a  «  mail 
of  God,"  a  prophet  or  devotee  of  special  aaactity 
(ver.  4).  Here  they  are  tempted  and  are  proof 
against  the  temptation,  and  their  steadfaatDeaa  ii 
turned  into  a  reproof  for  the  unfidthfufaieH  of 
Judah  and  Jerusalem.  [Jeremlar.]  Hie  hiatoiy 
of  this  trial  ends  with  a  special  blessing,  tbe  fbfl 
ipiport  of  which  has,  for  the  most  part,  not  been 
adequatdy  apprehended:  **Jonadab,  the  aon  of 
Kechab,  shall  not  want  a  man  to  stand  befoie 
me  forever**  (ver.  19).  Whether  we  lock  on  thk 
as  the  utterance  of  a  true  prophet,  or  as  a  vnii' 
cinium  ex  eventUy  we  shoukl  hardly  expect  at  thit 
precise  point  to  k>se  sight  altogether  of  thoee  of 
whom  they  were  spoken,  e^-en  if  the  words  pointed 
only  to  the  perpetuation  of  the  name  and  tribe. 
They  have    however,   a  higher  meaning.      The 

words  "to  stand  before  me"  (^30.  "^5^)   are 

essentklly  liturgical.  The  tribe  of  Levi  is  chosen 
to  '*  stand  Itefore  "  the  Ix>nl  (I)eut.  z.  8,  xvii.  6, 7). 
In  Gen.  xviii.  22:  Judg.  xx.  28;  Ps.  czxxiv.  1 ;  Jer. 
XV.  19,  the  liturgical  meaning  is  equally  promineut 
and  unmistakable  (comp.  Gesen.  Tkts.  s  ▼. ;  Gn>> 
tins  in  loc.).  The  fact  that  this  meaning  is  given 
("mmistering  before  me")  in  the  Taigum  of 
Jonathan,  is  evidence  (1 )  as  to  the  received  mean- 
ing of  the  phrase;  (2)  that  this  rendering  did 
not  shock  the  feelings  of  atudioos  and  deroot 
Rabbis  in  our  I/ird's  time;  (3)  that  it  waa  at 
least  probable  that  there  existed  repreaentativca 
of  the  Rechabites  connected  with  the  Temple  aervioei 
in  the  time  of  Jonathan.  This  then,  waa  the  ex- 
tent of  the  new  blessing.  The  Rechabites  were 
solemnly  adopted  into  the  families  of  Israel,  and 
were  recognized  as  incorporated  into  the  tribe  of 
LevL^    Their  purity,  their  faithf^ev,  their 


p.  26)  that  the  danghtets  of  tbe  Bsdiabltss 
Levltes,  and  that  thus  their  children  came  to  mlaialaff 
In  the  Temple.  Clarius  {Ibid.)  conJeoturas  that  ins 
Rechabites  themselves  were  chosen  to  sit  in  the  grca^ 
Council.  Sane tf OS  and  Cahnet  snppon  then  to  bava 
ministered  in  the  same  way  as  the  Netblnim  (OUmal 
Di$M.  $ur  la  fUckab.  in  Com.  vl.  p.  zvUi.  1796)^  8er 
rarios  ( TViAoFet.)  tdenttflea  them  with  tbe  BMBsa 
Scaliger  (/.  e.)  with  the  Chasldlm,tai  whoas  name  mt 
priests  (Ared  special  dally  saeriflees,  and  wbo,  in  Ikfe 
way,  wsia  **  standing  bafbra  the  liOid  "  ooatiawaPj. 
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life  gained  for  Uieni,  m  it  gaiuol  for  other 
^laMritai,  that  honor  (oonip.  l'Kii>4n*K).  In  Laui. 
IV.  7,  m  may  perbi^w  trace  a  reformce  to  the 
Kecliabitat,  who  had  been  the  most  conspicuous 
ssamples  of  the  Naaarite  life  in  the  prophet's  time, 
uid  DMMt  the  object  of  liia  admiration. 

(IV.)  It  remains  for  us  to  see  whether  there  are 
vay  tnoes  of  their  after-history  in  the  Biblical  or 
later  writers.  It  is  believed  tliat  there  are  such 
tiaees,  and  that  they  confirm  the  statements  made 
iu  the  previous  paragiaph. 

(I.)  We  have  the  singular  heading  of  the  Ps. 
ttzi.  iu  the  LXX.  version  (r^  AavlS,  viAv  'I«va* 
dd3>  Koi  T»¥  wfM^rwi'  o/xA^^it^ttTurtf^rrMy),  evi- 
dence, of  eourse,  of  a  corresponding  Uebrew  title 
in  the  dd  century  b.  c,  and  indicating  that  the 
^aons  of  Jonadui)  '*  shared  the  captivity  of  Israel, 
and  took  their  place  among  the  l^evite  psalmists 
who  ga%«  eKpression  to  the  sorrows  <tf  the  people  <■ 

(2.)  There  is  the  significant  mention  of  a  son 
of  Reehab  in  Neb.  iii.  U,  as  cooperating  with  the 
prlcits,  Levites  and  princes  in  the  restoration  of 
the  wall  of  Jerusalem. 

(3.)  'llie  mention  of  the  house  of  Hechab  in 
1  Ciir.  ii.  65,  though  not  without  difficulty,  points, 
there  can  be  little  doubt,  to  the  same  conclusion. 

_         _  • 

The  Rechabites   have   become  scribes  (D^*^^!J10» 

Sdpkti^n).  They  give  themselves  to  a  calling 
which,  at  the  time  of  the  return  from  Djtbylon, 
was  chiefly  if  not  exclusively  in  the  hinds  of 
Levites.  The  other  names  (TiitATHiTKS,  Siii- 
MKATiirTKs,  and  Suchathites  in  A.  V.)  seem  to 
add  nothing  to  our  knowledge.  The  Vulg.  ren- 
dering, however  (enilenoe  of  a  traditional  Jewish 
bterpretation  in  tlie  time  of  Jerome)  gives  a  tnuia- 
UUon  lased  on  etymologies,  more  or  less  accurate, 
of  the  proper  luunes,  which  strikingly  confirms  the 
view  now  taken.  "  Coguationes  quoque  ScrilNirum 
habitantiuni  in  Jabes,  canentes  atque  resonantes,  et 
m  tabemaculis  conimorantes.*'  ^  Thus  interpreted, 
the  passage  points  to  a  resumption  of  the  outward 
hxm  of  their  okl  life  and  its  union  with  their  new 
funetions.  It  deserves  notice  also  that  while  in 
1  Chr.  ii.  54,  55,  the  Rechabites  and  Netopha- 
thites  are  mentioned  in  dose  connection,  the  *'  sous 
of  the  singers  "  in  Neh.  xii.  28  appear  as  coming  in 
large  numbers  from  the  villages  of  the  same  Ne- 
tophathites.  The  close  juxtaposition  of  the  Recha- 
bites with  the  descendants  of  David  in  1  Chr.  iii.  1 
shows  also  in  how  honorable  an  esteem  they  were 
held  at  the  time  when  that  book  was  compiled. 

(4.)  The  account  of  the  martyrdom  of  James 
the  Just,  given  by  Hegesippus  (Eus.  //.  £.  IL  23), 
brings  the  nan^e  of  the  Rechabites  once  more  before 
us,  and  in  a  very  strange  connection.  While  the 
fioibes  and  Pharisees  were  stoning  him,  **  one  of 
the  priests  of  the  sons  of  Rachab,  the  son  of  Re- 
ehabim,  who  are  mentioned  by  Jeremiah  the  proph- 
et," cried  out,  protesting  against  the  crime.  Dr. 
Stanley  {Sermont  and  KMay*  on  the  ApottoUc  Ayt^ 
p.  33d),  struck  with  tJM  ieeming  anomaly  of  a 


a  Naithsr  Bw^ld  nor  UeoffitaiiberB  nor  Da  Wette 
•ottess  this  inscription.  Bwsid,  however,  rsfen  the 
Pfealm  to  the  tinM  of  the  Oaptivity.  Hengslanberg, 
>te  asserts  its  Daviilic  &u*iiorihlp,  lodioat«s  an  alpha- 
■stte  relatioD  tMiweeo  It  and  Ps.  lax.,  whieh  is  at 
fesel  piesomptlve  evtdenee  of  a  latur  origin,  and 
psinta,  wi*^  sooM  fidr  probability,  to  Jeremiah  as  the 
(Gompb   CiAimviSUSiS.)    It  Is  netiesd,  how- 
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priest  **  not  only  not  of  Levitical,  bnt  not  even  of 
Jewish  descent,**  supposes  the  name  to  have  horn 
used  loosely  as  Indicating  the  abstemious  life  el 
Janieb  and  other  Naxarites,  and  pointi^  to  toe  fee! 
that  Epiphanius  {Hmr,  Ixxviii.  14)  ascribes  to 
Symeon  the  brother  of  James  the  words  which 
Kegesippus  puts  into  the  mouth  of  the  Rechabite, 
as  a  proof  that  it  denoted  merely  the  Nazarite 
form  of  life.  Calmet  (/>/«.  mr  le$  Rechnb.  1.  c.) 
supposes  the  man  to  have  been  one  of  the  Rechabite 
Netbinim,  whom  the  informant  of  Hq^ppus  took, 
in  his  ignorance,  for  a  priest.  The  view  which  has 
been  bete  taken  presents,  it  is  believed,  a  more 
satisfectory  solution.  It  was  hardly  possible  thai 
a  writer  Uke  Hegesippus,  living  at  a  time  when 
the  details  of  the  Temple-aervioes  were  fnah  in  the 
memories  of  men,  should  have  thus  spoken  of  the 
Rechabim  unless  there  had  been  a  l»ody  of  men  tc 
whom  the  name  was  commonly  applied.  He  uses 
it  as  a  man  would  do  to  whom  it  was  familiar,  with- 
out being  struck  by  any  apparent  or  real  anomaly. 
The  Targum  of  Jonathan  on  Jer.  xxxv.  19  indi- 
cates, as  has  lieen  noticed,  the  same  fact.  We  may 
accept  Hegrsipptis  therefore  as  an  additional  witness 
to  the  existence  of  the  Rechabites  as  a  recognized 
body  up  to  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem,  slmrini;  in 
the  ritual  of  the  Temple,  partly  descended  from  the 
old  *^sons  of  Jonadab,"  partly  recruited  by  the  ui- 
corporation  into  their  ranks  of  men  devoting  them- 
selves, as  did  James  and  Symeon,  to  the  same  con- 
secrated life.  The  form  of  austere  holiness  |Nesont^d 
iu  the  life  of  Jonadab,  and  the  blessing  pronounced 
on  his  descendants,  found  their  highest  represertta- 
tives  in  the  two  Brothers  of  The  I»nl. 

("^  )  Some  later  notices  are  not  without  interest. 
Benjamin  of  Tudela,  in  the  12th  century  (lildit. 
Asher,  1840,  i.  112-114),  mentions  that  near  tU- 
Jubar  (=  Pumbenitha)  he  found  Jews  who  were 
named  Rechabites.  They  tilled  the  ground,  kept 
flocks  and  herds,  alistained  from  wine  and  flesh, 
and  ga\  e  tithes  to  teachers  who  devoted  themselves 
to  studying  the  i^w,  and  weefung  for  Jerusalem, 
lliey  were  100,000  in  number,  and  were  governed 
by  a  prince,  Salomon  han-Nasi,  who  traced  his 
genealogy  up  to  the  house  of  David,  and  ruled  over 
tlie  city  of  Thema  and  Telmas.  A  later  traveller. 
Dr.  Wolff,  gives  a  yet  stranger  and  more  detailed 
report  The  Jews  of  Jerusalem  and  Yemen  told 
him  that  he  would  find  the  Rechabites  of  Jer.  xxxv. 
Uving  near  Mecca  {Juurtuil,  1829,  ii.  334).  When 
he  came  near  Senaa  he  came  in  oontaet  with  a 
tribe,  the  Beni-Rhabr,  who  identified  themselves 
with  the  sons  of  Jonadab.  With  one  of  them, 
Mouse,  Wolfl'  conversed,  and  reports  the  dialpgua 
as  follows:  ^*  I  asked  him,  *  Whose  descendants  are 
yon?  *  Mouse  answered,  *  Come,  and  I  will  show 
you.'  and  read  from  an  Arabic  Kble  the  words  of 
Jer.  xxxv.  6-11.  He  then  went  on.  *  Come,  and 
you  will  find  us  60,000  in  number.  Tou  see  the 
words  of  the  Prophet  have  been  fhlfiUrd,  Jonadab 
the  son  of  Reehab  shall  not  want  a  man  to  stand 
before  me  forever***  {iUcL  p.  835).     In  a  later 


ever,  by  Angostine  {Euan,  in  Ps.  Ixz.  §  2),  and  Is  r»- 
ferred  by  htan  to  the  Bsehabltes  of  Jer.  xxxv. 

b  The  etjmoloflss  on  wtiieh  this  versloo  rests  aie. 
It  must  be  confessed,  somewhat  doobfetal.  SeaUgas 
(BUhck.  jyikar.  fibmr.  e.  28)  niscts  them  with  soscn. 
Pellican  and  Oahnet,  on  the  other  hand,  dsSead  ths 
Vnlg.  randsrlng,  and  eui  (m  loe.)  does  not  " 
Meat  Dodsra  InterprsleKS  follow  the  A.  T  In 
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ounni  {Jintm.  1839,  p.  889)  he  meuUoiis  a  see* 
Md  tuteniew  with  Moiwiiii  desoriba  thenv  as  kwp- 
i»g  •tricUy  to  the  old  rule,  caUa  them  now  by  the 
name  of  Uie  D^n^Arhab,  and  laye  that  B'n4  brael 
3f  the  tribe  of  Dan  Uve  with  them.o       £  11.  P. 

RE'CHAH    (Hjn    [hifuUr  part,    rtcw]-. 

Trixdfii  Alei.  Pi}^;  [Comp.  'Pijx*^]^  J^fc/m). 
In  1  Chr.  iv.  12,  Betb-Kapha,  Paaeah,  and  Tehin- 
oah  the  fother,  or  fbuitder,  of  Ir-nahash,  are  aaid 
to  ha\-e  been  the  "  men  of  Rechah/*  In  the  Tar- 
gutn  of  K.  Joeeph  thej  are  called  **  the  men  of  the 
Kreat  Saiihedrin/*  the  Targumitt  apparently  read- 
ing H^H. 

KEGORDEK  P^^ST?))  an  officer  of  high  nwk 
Id  the  Jewish  state,  exercising  the  functions,  not 
■imply  ol  an  annalist,  but  of  chancellor  or  president 
of  the  privy  council.  The  title  itself  may  perhaps 
have  reference  to  his  office  at  adviser  of  the  king: 
at  all  events  the  notices  pro^-e  that  he  was  more 
Chan  an  annalist,  thout^h  the  superintendence  of  the 
reccMtls  was  without  doubt  entrusted  to  him.  In 
I^vid's  court  tlie  recorder  appears  amon^  the  hifirh 
officers  of  his  household  (2  8nm  viii.  16,  xx.  24: 
1  Chr.  zviii.  15).  In  Solomon^s,  he  is  coupled 
with  the  tliree  secretaries,  and  is  mentioned  last, 
probably  as  being  their  president  (1  K.  iv.  3).  Un- 
>ler  Uezeklali,  the  recorder,  in  coi^junction  with  the 
prefect  of  the  pahice  and  the  secretary,  represented 
the  king  (2  K.  xviii.  18,  87):  the  patronymic  of 
the  recorder  at  this  time,  Joah  the  son  of  Asaph, 
makes  it  probable  that  he  was  a  Ijevite.  Under 
Josiah,  the  recorder,  the  secretary,  and  the  gover- 
nor of  the  city  were  entrusted  with  tlie  superin- 
tendence of  the  repairs  of  the  Temple  (2  Chr. 
ludv.  8).  'lliese  notices  are  sufficient  to  prove 
the  high  position  held  by  him.     [Town  Clekk  ] 

VV.  L.  B. 

•RED.     [Colors,  3.] 

RED-HEIFEK.    [Sin-Okf-kuimo.] 

RED  SEA.     The  sea  known  to  us  as  the  Red 

Sea  was  by  the  IsraeUtes  called  ''  the  sea  '*  &*JT,, 
luL.  xiv.  9,  9,  16,  21,  28:  xv.  1,  4,  8,  10,  19;  Josh, 
xxiv.  6,  7 ;  and  many  other  passages) ;  and  specially 

»» the  sea  of  sftph  "  (^^0*0%  Ex.  x.  19,  xili.  18, 
XV.  4,  22,  xxiii.  31 ;  Num.  xiv.  25,  xii.  4,  xxxiii. 
10,  11;  Deut.  i.  40,  xi.  4;  Josh.  U.  10,  iv.  23, 
xxiv.  6;  Judg.  xi.  16;  1  K.  ix.  26;  Neh.  ix.  9;  Ps. 
cvi.  7,  9,  22,  cxxxvi.  13,  16;  Jer.  xlix.  21).     It 

Is  also  perhaps  written  HfiStD  {Z»6fit  LXX.)  in 
Num.  xxi.  14,  rendered  <'  Red  Sea ''  in  A.  V. ;  and 

in  like  manner,  in  Dent.  L  1,  H^t  withoat  D^. 
1^  LXX.  always  render  it  ii  ipvBpit  BdXcurira 

a  A  paper  "On  Recent  Notice*  of  the  Beehabttes," 
by  Signor  PlerotU,  has  been  read,  since  the  above  was 
In  type,  at  the  Cambridge  Meeting  of  the  British  Amo- 
siatlnD  (October,  1862).  He  met  with  a  tribe  calling 
tbemseivse  by  that  name  near  the  Dead  Sea,  about 
two  miles  8.  E.  from  it.  They  had  a  Hebrew  Bible, 
tiMl  saUl  their  prayers  at  the  tomb  of  a  Jewish  Babbi. 
rhey  told  him  precisely  the  eamt  stories  as  had  been 
Mid  to  Wolff  thirty  years  before. 

fr  Or,  an  some  Arab  authors  say,  the  sea  is  so  named 
ftmi  tha  drowning  of  Ptiarsoh't  host ;  Kulxom  being  a 

Isrtwttvvof  f^yXSy  «l*h  this  stgnltoatlMi :  or,  ae- 
•eeibjg  to  others,  than  its  being  hemmed  in  by  moon- 


BED  SEA 

(except  b  Ju'ig.  xL  16,  where  ^pD,  21^,  m  p» 
served).  So  too  in  N.  T.  (Acta  rii.  86;  Hth.  tL 
29);  and  this  name  is  found  in  1  Mace.  it.  9.  By 
the  chwsical  geographers  this  appellatioo,  iifce  its 
Latin  equivalent  Mare  Bubmm  or  M.  ^rgUnwtm^ 
was  extended  to  all  the  seas  wasning  the  shons  of 
tlie  Arabian  peninsula,  and  e\-en  the  Indian  Ooean  * 
the  Ked  Sea  itself,  or  Arabian  GuU;  was  6  *Af4^Biefl 
k6Kwos,  or  *Apafiiichs  Jr.,  or  Simu  Arobitmt,  and 
its  eastern   branch,  or  the  Gulf  of  the  *Akabeh, 

klkoMirriti  'EAoy/n^r,  'EXavtrur^f  JcdAwes,  Smsm 
jLUinitts^  or  S,  jElanUicut.  The  Gulf  of  Sues 
was  specially  the  HeroopoUte  Gulf,  'H^'^'MreAlrf  t 
k6Kwos^  Sinus  HenOpoUtu^  or  ;S.  HerocpoUdaid. 
Among  the  peoples  of  the  East,  the  Bed  Sea  has 
for  many  centuries  lost  ita  old  names:  it  is  new 
called  generally  by  the  Arabs,  as  it  was  in  mndia 
val  times,  Bahr  £1-Kulznm,  *'  the  sea  of  £1-Kiil- 
zum,*'  after  the  ancient  Qysma,  «*  the  sea  beach/' 
the  site  of  which  is  near,  or  at,  the  modem  Sdk.* 
[n  the  Kur-an,  part  of  its  old  name  is  presented,  the 
rare  Arabic  word  ifnmm  being  used  in  the  *i*rfTt 
of  the  passage  of  the  Red  Sea  (see  also  foot-uite 
to  p.  1012,  tfi/rrr,  and  £1-Beyd&wee*s  ComwumL  on 
the  Kur-^m,  rii.  132,  p.  841;  and  xx.  81,  p.  (K)i).« 


Of  the  nameg  of  this  sea  (1.)  C^  (Syr.  ^ 
and    1^^— the  latter  genenlly  »a  lake;*' 

Hierog.   YUMA;   Copt  lOiUL  )     Arabic,  ^)4 

signifies  •'the  sea,**  or  any  sea.  It  is  also  applied 
to  the  Nile  (exactly  as  the  Arsbie  bnhr  is  so  ap- 
plied) in  Nah.  iii.  8,  ^Art  thou  better  than  pofw- 
lous  No,  that  was  situate  anwng  the  rivers  (yedrlm)^ 
[that  had]  the  waters  round  about  it,  whose  nun- 
part  [was]  the  sea  (ydm),  and  her  wall  was  free: 
the  sea  (^m)?* 

(2.)  I^ilD^^;  in  the  Coptic  version,   (bfOll 

ikgf^Vh        The  meaning  of  sCpk,  and   the 

reason  of  its  being  applied  to  the  sea,  have  given 
rise  to  much  learned  controversy.  Geseniua  ren- 
ders it  rush,  reed,  sea-v>etd.  It  is  mentioned  in 
the  0.  T.  almost  always  in  connection  with  the  sea 
of  the  Exodus.     It  also  occurs  in  the  nairaiive  of 

the  exposure  of  Hoaes  in  the  HH^  (jr^^);  lor  hi 
was  laid  in  stIpA,  on  the  brink  of  the  yrdr  (Ex.  iL 
3),  where  (in  the  siipk)  he  was  found  by  Pharaoh*t 
daughter  (5);  and  in  the  ^  burden  of  Egypt  **  (Is. 
xix.),  with  the  dryinf^  up  of  the  waters  of  Egypt: 
*t  And  the  waters  shall  fitil  ftom  the  sea  (yfm),  and 
the  river  {nAhdr)  shall  be  wasted  and  dried  np. 
And  they  shall  turn  the  riven  (fid/tdr,  conatr.  pi.) 
fai  away;  [and]  the  brooks  (y^)  of  defense  (or 


tains,  from  the  same  root  (Bl-Malueeaee*s  Kkitat^i 
of  the  Sea  of  Bl-Rulsnm). 

e  Its  general  name  Is  "the  Sea  of  B-Kwlsm;«*  tat 
la  difiersnt  parts  It  is  also  eaUed  after  the  nearsBteoass. 
as  "the  sea  of  the  H^^"  eto.  (Tikoot,  in  tts 
Moajam). 

d  Yoffifn  slgnUIss  a  bakr  of  wUch  the  botMsn  is  bm 
xeached.     Bakr  applies  to  a  "sea"  or  a  "great  ti^er  " 

c  Gesenlus  adds  Is.  xix.  6,  qootsd  below ;  Vat  It  li 
not  easy  to  see  why  this  shonld  be  the  MUe  (bib nil 
from  preeoneeived  notloBs),  lostsad  of  the  aaolant  «x 
tsnsloa  of  the  Bed  Sea.  He  allows  the  « tea«ae  e« 
the  %yptlan  sea  (fftm) "  fcs  Is.  xL  lik  wtesa  Iks  ile« 
[Nils]  Is  fiAAAr. 
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d  Egypt?)  ibaU  be  emptied  and  dried  up:  the 
<«edt  And  fU^i  {sAph)  tball  wither.  The  pnper 
9Mdt*  by  the  biwks  (sfcdr),  by  the  mouth  of  the 
Brauks  (itor)^  and  eierytbin^  aovm  by  the  brook* 
(jpe^),  shall  wither,  be  driven  away,  and  be  no 
[oMMv].  Tlie  ftthen  alio  shall  mourn,  and  all  they 
Ikal  cait  angle  into  the  brooks  {jfedr)  shall  lament, 
ind  they  that  spread  nets  apon  the  waters  shall 
languish.  MonoTer  they  that  work  in  fine  flax, 
ind  they  that  weave  net  works  (white  linen  ?)  shall 
be  oonfounded.  And  they  shall  be  broken  in  the 
purposes  thereof,  all  that  makes  sluices  [and]  ponds 
for  fish  **  (zix.  5-10).  84^  oiily  occurs  in  one 
pUoe  besides  those  already  referred  to:  in  Jon.  ii. 
5,  it  is  written,  *'  The  waters  compassed  me  about, 
[even]  to  the  soul;  the  depth  ekwed  nie  round 
about,  the  %reeds  {»dph )  were  wrapped  about  my 
head.**  With  this-  single  exception,  which  shows 
that  this  product  was  also  fouud  in  the  Mediter- 
rsnean,  ttitk  is  Egyptian,  either  in  the  Reil  Sea,  or 
in  the  ye^<,  and  this  yedi*  in  Kx.  ii.  was  in  th«*  land 
of  Godben.  What  yedr  ngnifies  hen,  in  Is.  zix , 
and  genscal^,  we  shall  examine  preseuUy.  But 
flntof  i^pA. 

Hie  ■ignlfication  of  V^D,  tAph,  must  be  gath- 
srod  from  the  foregoing  passages.  In  Arabic,  the 
word,  with  this  signification  (which  commonly  is 
**wool**},  is  found  only  in  one  passage  in  a  rare 
lei^ieon  (the  Mokkam  MS.)<  'llie  author  says, 
•*  Soof^trbahr  (the  sof/of  the  sea)  it  tike  the  wool 
of  sheep.  And  the  Arabe  have  a  proverb:  *  I  will 
eome  to  thee  when  the  sea  ceases  to  wet  the  »onf,^  ** 

i.  e.  never.  The  ^^fO  of  the  D*^,  it  seems  quite 
eertiun,  is  a  sea-weed  resemfMny  wooL  Such  seiv- 
weed  is  thrown  up  abundantly  on  the  shores  of  the 

Bed  Sea.  Fiint  says,  s.  •.  ^fO,  *«  Ab  ^thiopi- 
bus  herfaa  quiedam  mapko  appellabatur,  qus  in  pnn 
fiouido  maris  rubii  eresdt,  quss  mbim  est,  rubrum- 
que  ookwem  eontinet,  paunis  tin<^dis  tnservlentero, 
tsste  Uieronymo  de  qualitate  maris  rubri  *'  (p.  47, 
Ac.)-  DitxIonM  (ill.  ch.  19),  Artemidonis  (ap. 
Stralx),  p.  770),  and  Agatbarchides  (ed.  Mtiller,  p. 
186-97),  speak  of  the  weed  of  the  Arabian  (iulf. 
Ehrmheix  (in  Winer)  enumerates  /Was  UUffoiitu 
on  the  shores  of  this  sea,  and  at  Sues  Fvau  et'Upm, 
F.  triao  tit^  F,  turlfinntm^  F.  pfyuOonti^  F.  diapha- 
nvf,  etc  ^  wad  the  specially  rerfweod  Trickorlesmium 
crytkrmmm.  The  Coptic  version  randen  $Aph  by 
tkari  (see  above),  suppoaed  to  be  tbo  hierogtyphie 
u  SHER  '*  (sea  ?).  If  this  be  Uie  same  as  tiie  $ari 
of  Pliny  (see  next  parsgraph),  we  must  oonclnde 
that  thari,  like  »Aphf  was  both  marine  and  fluvial. 
The  pessage  In  Jonah  proves  it  to  be  a  marine  prod* 
net;  and  that  it  was  found  in  the  Red  Sea,  the 
numerous  passages  bi  which  that  sea  is  called  the 
sea  of  tiiph  leave  no  doubt. 

But  PpO  may  have  been  aito  applied  to  any 
Bobiiftaiiee  resembling  wool,  produced  by  a  fiutinl 
rasA,  sneh  as  the  papyms,  and  beoce  by  a  synee- 
tecbe  to  such    rush  itself.      Golius  says,   s.   v. 


a  Heb.  H^^l^,  rsoderMl  hj  the  LXZ.  «x^  «X«** 

|m  Orsek  being  derived  from  S^flH    aa  Egyptian  word 
lsnc*4nY  "  BUtfsb-gFMf ,  rards,  bulrushes,  and  any  ver- 
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stisa 


Ine  giwvtag  io  a  marsli.*    Oesenlus 


n-»i7 


|l*  riyy^^   *a  nake«  et  hem  place,  i.  «.  deetttnte 


^^i^yjf  0°  the  authority  of  Ibu-Maaroof  (i 

expkining  ^*>yJ  by  ♦•  papyrus  herba  '*),  "  HhM 

^JyjJjy^Jlaj   [the  cotton  of  the  papyrus] 

guesippium  papyri,  quod  hnn  simile  ex  thyrso  col- 
ligitnr,  et  permixtum  calci  efficit  tenaclssimnQ 
csemeuti  genus.'*  This  is  curious:  and  it  may  also 
be  obeerved  that  the  papyrus,  which  included  more 
than  one  kind  of  Cj{pe/-fu,  grew  in  the  marshes,  and 
in  lands  on  which  about  two  feet  in  deptli  of  the 
waten  of  the  inundation  remained  (WiIkinsoc*i 
Ancient  A'yy/Viiirs,  iii.  61.  U9,  citinj(  Pliny,  xiii. 
1 1 ;  Streb.  xvii.  660);  and  that  this  is  agreeable  Ur 
the  position  of  the  ancient  head  of  tlie  gulf,  with 
its  canals  and  channds  for  irrigation  (jyt/^ffm  f ) 
connecting  it  with  the  Nile  and  with  I^ke  Mareoti<«; 
and  we  may  suppose  that  in  this  and  other  similar 
districts,  the  pap)  rus  was  cultivated  in  tiie  yetn-im : 
the  manbes  of  ^ypt  are  now  in  the  north  of  the 

Delta  and  are  salt  bmds As  a  fluvial  nisli,  iOfth 

would  lie  found  in  marsh-lands  as  well  as  streams, 
and  in  brackish  water  as  well  as  in  sweet.  It  is 
worthy  of  note  that  a  low  marshy  phu%  near  the 
ancient  head  of  the  gulf  is  to  tliis  day  oUled 
Uhmaeybet  el-Roo$y  » the  bed  of  reeds,'*  and  another 
place  near  Suez  has  the  same  name;  traces  perhaps 
of  the  great  fiekis  of  reeds,  rushes,  and  pepyrus, 
which  flourislied  here  of  old.  See  also  Pi-iiahi* 
KOTH,  **  the  pkce  where  sed^  grows  **  ( ?).  Frea- 
nel  {DUseiiaium  sur  U  tekari  des  £(/yptien$  H 
U  Moufdtt  Hebreuz,  Jvw-n,  Asiat  4*  8<f'ri«,  xi.  pp. 
274,  dkc.)  enumerates  seme  of  the  reed^  found  in 
Egypt.  There  is  no  sound  reason  for  identifying 
any  one  of  these  with  svpk.  Fresnel,  in  this  cu- 
rious paper,  endeavors  to  prove  that  the  Coptic 
**  sluvri  '*  (in  the  yntu  thari)  wan  the  Aiitwio 
Aif/ffpima  of  Desfontalnvs  (in  uioileni  Arable 
boo»  Fdfiste^  or  Persian  cane):  but  there  appear  to 
be  no  special  grounds  for  iivkK:tin)(  this  variety  for 
identification  with  the  fluvial  shnri:  and  we  must 
entirely  dissent  from  his  sum;pstion  that  the  shari 
of  the  Red  Sea  was  the  same,  and  not  sea-weed: 
apart  from  the  evidence  which  controverts  his  ar 
^ments,  they  are  in  tiiemselves  quite  inconclusivi. 
Sir  Gardiner  WUkinwn's  cataloj^ue  of  reeds,  etc, 
is  fuller  than  f  resnd's,  and  he  su;;ge^ts  the  Cypnu 
Diret  or  faatit^iifus  (Arabic,  tket)  to  be  the  tvA 
of  Pliny.  The  latter  says,  *«  Fructicosi  est  geiiue 
sari,  circa  Nilum  nascens,  duorum  fore  cubitorum 
altitudine,  poUicari  ernssitudine,  coma  papyri,  sio)- 
ileque  nuuiditur  modo  *'  (//  N.  xiii.  33;  see  ako 
Theophr.  iv.  9). 

The  occurrence  of  Myii  in  the  ife6r  (Ex  U.,  Ia». 
xix.)  in  the  hmd  of  Goshen  (Ex.  ii.)t  brings  us  to 
a  consideration  of  the  niennuig  of  the  latter,  which 
in  other  respects  ia  ckwely  connected  with  the  suh> 
ject  of  this  article. 

(8.)  '^V^  (HieroK.  ATUR,  AUR:CopteiepO, 

of  tiven :  hers  umd  of  the  grMsy  plaers 

oo  tht  "Mrnks  or  the  Nile :  *'  but  this  Is  unrntblhetory 
Bootbroyd  says  "  Oar  tfanMlatotv,  after  others,  sop. 
poMd  this  wrnnl  tn  nlf nifV  the  papyrus :  but  wlthont 
any  Just  authority.  Klmehl  explalnii,  '  Aroch  «sl 
nomen  appellaQToan  olnrom  et  berbanun  vtraatfimi.' 
Bsnee  we  niay  render  '  Tho  marehy  \»ie\  medows  [wit) 
at  the  month  of  the  river/  *'  elo. 
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^pO,    SJLpCO^  Memphitic  dialect.  1.  00; 

fiahidic)  signifies  '^  n  river.*'  It  seems  to  an'ly  to 
•*  a  ifteat  river/'  or  the  like,  aiid  also  to  '•  aii  arm 
of  tlie  sea:  '*  ajid  perhaps  to  "a  sea  *'  absolutely; 
like  tl)e  Ambic  Oofn;  Gtaenius  t^\»  it  is  almost  ex- 
clu&i\ely  Uiied  of  tlte  Nile:  but  the  pasiui^s  in  which 
it  occufM  do  nt>t  necessarily  liear  out  thisoouclusioii. 
Hy  far  the  gi'enter  numlier  relier  to  the  sojourn  iu 
Egypt:  these  ara  Gen.  xli.  1,  2.  3,  17,  18.  Pbar 
noh'n  dream:  Kx.  i.  22,  the  exposure  of  the  male 
thildreti:  Mx.  ii.  •!,  6,  the  exposure  of  Moses;  Kx. 
til.  15  fF.,  and  xvii.  5,  Moses  l)efore  Pharaoh  and 
tber^)hif;ue  of  blood;  and  Kx.  viti.  5,  7-.  the  plague, 
•f  frof^.  Tlie  next  movt  important  instance  is  the 
prophecy  of  Isaiah,  already  quoted  m  full.  Then, 
that  of  Amos  (viii.  8,  comp.  ix.  o),  wher«  the  hind 
shall  riM  up  wholly  as  a  flood  (,v^(<r-^:  and  sliall  be 
east  out  and  drowned  as  [by]  tl^  flood  (yrof)  of 
F^jrypt.  The  i(reat  pmphecy  of  Kaekiel  against 
I'haraoh  and  a^^inst  all  l^igypt,  where  Pharaoh  is 
**  tlie  grent  draj^ou  that  lieth  in  the  midst  of  his 

rivers  (V"^V>'.)  which  hath  said,  My  riw  (^"^'S'?) 
IS  mine  own,  «nd  I  have  made  [it]  for  myself" 
(xxix.  3),  uses  the  pi.  throughout,  with  the  ai»ove 
exception  and  verse  9,  "  because  he  hath  said,  The 

river  ("^S^)  [is]  mine,  and  I  have  made  it."  It 
cannot  W.  Rnp|)osed  that  Pharaoh  would  have  said 
of  the  A'lVe  ( hat  he  had  niaile  it,  and  the  ptissage 
seems  to  reft-r  to  a  great  caiuU.  As  I'^ekiel  was 
contempomry  with  Piiaranh  Necho,  may  he  not 
-  here  have  referred  to  the  n4ixcavation  of  tiie  canal 
of  the  Ked  Sea  by  that  Pharaoh  ?  That  canal  nuiy 
hnv^  at  least  received  the  name  of  the  canal  of 
Phamoh,  jtl^t  as  the  same  caradl  when  reexca\'ated 
for  the  last  time  was  *'  the  canal  of  the  Prince 
of  the  Faithful,"  and  continued  to  lie  so  called. 
Yeor  occurs  elmwhere  only  in  Jer.  xlvi  7,  8,  in  the 
prophecy  a^^ainst  Necho:  in  Isa.  xxiii.  10,  where  its 
application  is  doulitful:  and  in  Dan.  xii.  5,  6,  where 
It  Is  held  to  he  tlie  Kiiphrates,  but  may  he  the  great 
eanal  of  IVibyloii.  'llie  pi.  f/edrim,  seems  to  lie 
often  used  interchangeably  with  f/rrw'  (as  in  Kz. 
xxix.,  and  Nali.  iii.8);  it  is  used  for  **  rivers."  or 
*' channels  of  wnter:  "  and,  while  it  is  not  restricted 
ko  Ivgypt,  especially  of  those  of  the  Nile. 

From  a  comparison  of  all  the  passasres  in  which 
It  occurs  there  appears  to  he  no  conclusive  reason 
for  supposing  that  ye/W*  applies  generally,  if  ever,  to 
the  Nile.  In  Uie  passages  reUting  to  the  exposure 
of  Mosert  it  spfwars  to  appiy  to  the  ancient  exten- 
sion of  the  Red  Sea  towards  Tanis  (/oAN,  Avaris), 
or  to  the  ancient  canal  (see  below)  through  which 
the  water  of  the  Nile  pamed  to  the  "  tongue  of  the 
Fgrptian  Sea."  The  water  was  potable  (lit.  vii. 
li,f  but  so  is  that  of  the  I^ake  of  the  Feiyoom  to 
Us  own  fishermen,  though  generally  very  brackish : 
fkl  the  canal  must  have  received  water  from  the 
^ife  during  every  inundiUion,  and  tlien  must  have 
been  sweet.  During  the  height  of  the  inundation, 
tke  iTeet  water  would  flow  into  the  Red  Sea.  The 
le  of  the  canal  was  r^ulated  by  sluices,  which 
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exeluded  the  waters  of  the  Red  Sea  and  smeeioMl 
by  the  water  of  the  canal  the  salt  Ukea.  Strabe 
(xvii.  1.  §  35)  says  that  t&ej  were  thus  rendend 
sweet,  and  In  hia  time  contained  good  fiah  and 
abounded  with  water  fowl:  the  poaition  of  these 
hikes  is  more  oonvenlenUy  dlaeused  m  another  part 
of  this  article,  on  the  ancient  geography  of  the  head 
of  the  gulf.  It  must  not  be  ibrgotten  that  the  Pha- 
raoh of  Moaea  was  of  a  dynasty  residing  at  lauia 
and  that  the  extension  of  the  Ked  Sea,  **  the  tongue 
of  the  Fgj-ptian  Sea,"  stretched  in  ancient  times 
into  the  borden  of  the  bnd  of  Goshen,  aboat  50 
miles  north  of  its  present  head,  and  half-way  to> 
wairdsTanla.  There  la  abtiodant  proof  of  the  former 
cultivation  of  this  country,  which  mast  have  been 
eflfected  by  the  canal  from  the  Nile  just  mentioned, 
and  by  numeroua  canals  and  channels  for  inriga- 
tion,  the  yt&iiMy  so  often  mentioned  with  the  yrdr. 
There  appears  to  be  no  difliculty  in  isa.  xix.  6 
(comp.  xi.  15),  for,  if  the  Bed  Sm  became  d^seJ 
at  Suez  or  tbereaboat,  the  aitf^  left  on  the 
beaches  of  the  ye^*  most  haw  dried  op  and 
rotted.  I'he  ancient  beaches  in  the  tmet  here 
spoken  of,  which  demonstnte  eaGoessive  elet'atiaiis, 
are  well  known.<* 

(•I  )  'H  i(»v6piL  tfdUeure-a.  The  origin  of  this  a|v- 
pellation  has  been  the  source  of  more  specufaition 
e\^en  than  the  obseure  t^ ;  for  it  lies  more  within 
tlie  range  of  general  achohunship.  The  theores 
advanced  to  account  for  it  haxe  been  often  puerile 
and  generally  unworthy  of  aooeptanoe.  I'beir  an  * 
tliors  may  be  divided  into  two  sefaoob.  The  firat 
have  ascrilied  it  to  some  natural  phenomenon ;  Mieh 
as  the  singufaurly  red  appearauoe  of  the  moun* 
tains  of  tlie  western  coast,  looking  aa  if  the}  were 
sprinkled  wittr  Havaiiriah  or  Brazil  anufi*,  or  brick- 
dust  (Ikuce),  or  of  which  the  redness  waa  reflected 
ui  the  waters  of  the  lea  (Goaselin,  ii.  78-84):  the 
red  color  of  tlie  water  sunetinies  canaed  by  the  pre»> 
ence  of  zoophytes  (Salt;  Mhrenliei););  the  red  cora) 
of  the  sea;  the  red  sea-weed;  and  the  red  atorke 
that  have  l«eii  seen  iu  gnat  uumbert,  c«c.  Ke- 
huid  {/h  J/are  Hubro,  Diu.  MiaceU.  1.  69-117) 
armies  that  Uie  epithet  red  was  applied  to  tliia  and 
tlie  neighboring  seaa  on  aeoomit  of  their  tropical 
bent:  aa  indeed  was  aaid  by  Arteibkioma  {np, 
Stralio,  xvi.  4,  20),  that  the  am  was  called  red  be- 
caufie  of  the  reflection  of  the  son.  The  second  have 
endeavored  to  find  an  etymological  derivation.  Of 
tliese  the  earUest  (Eun^iean)  wrilen  piw|wcd  a 
derivation  Oom  Kdom,  »  red,"  by  the  Gredu  timiie- 
lated  literally.  Among  them  were  N.  Fuller  (.Vie- 
c€lL  Soa\  iv.  c.  20|;  before  him,  SeaKger,  in  his 
notes  to  Fttim;  vooe  ACy^fitimm,  ed.  1574;  and 
still  earlier  Geoebrard,  CuMnttmt.  ttd  P*.  108; 
Bocbart  (PkaUff,  iv.  c.  84)  adopted  thia  theory  (aee 
Kdand,  />/««.  MiseeiL  I.  85,  ed.  1706).  llie 
Greeks  and  Komana  tell  us  that  the  sea  reeeifed  its 
name  from  a  great  king,  Erythraa,  who  rMgned  in 
the  adjaoent  oountry  (Strab.  xvi.  4,  §  80;  PItnv, 
//.  AT.  vi.  cap.  Sa,  $  98;  Agatbarah.  i.  §  6;  Pfail- 
ostr.  iii.  15,  and  otbcn):*  the  atoriea  that  hanre 
comedown  to  w  appear  to  be  diatorUona  of  the  tea- 


•  The  Mohanimed&n  account  of  the  exposure  of 
Vioses  in  curious.  Momh,  w«  read,  was  laid  In  the 
mtmm  (which  in  explaimd  to  Im  the  Nile,  though  that 
•  ever  Is  not  «ii«evrhere  no  called),  and  the  atk  was  car> 
risd  by  the  current  alotig  a  canal  or  small  river  (nakr) 
to  a  iak«,  at  the  further  end  of  which  was  Pharaoh's 

Bvtlion  (Kl-Bc.vd)4wee*s  CnmmetH  on  the  Ktir-im^  zx. 
,  p.  586,  and  Ifis^Zamakhsb^ree's  Comment.,  entitled 
the  Ketkc/).     While  we  place  no 


hanunedan  relations  of  BIblhsal  events,  there  may  bs 
here  a  glimmer  of  truth. 

6  Rehind  (fKsi.  Mi»eeU.  I.  87,  fte.)  Is  pleaaanUy  ae> 
vsee  on  the  stoty  of  king  Brydiraa ;  but,  with  all  his 
rare  learning,  he  was  ignorant  o(  Arab  Watory,  whSek 
Is  lUve  of  the  ntmont  valne,  and  of  the  various  proof 
of  a  eonneetlon  between  this  Itythras  and  Dmyer 
and  the  Phssnleians  in  langnafe,  race,  anl  retlgfoe 
I,  Bslsad  had  a  ttMoiy  of  his  own  Cn  rapport 
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litlQii  that  Himjw  mt  (be  name  of  appanollj  the 
:hief  fiimily  of  Arabia  Felix,  the  great  South-Aift- 
biai)  kingdom,  wiienee  the  Ulmjeritei,  and  Homer- 
Its.  liimjwr  appean  to  be  derived  fhnn  tlie  Arabio 
» ahmar,''  rrd  (Himjer  was  lo  called  becauae  of 
Ihe  red  color  of  hia  clothing,  Kn- NmiOtyttt  in 
Oitudnj  u  M):  «*aafiir  *'  alao  aignifies  »nd/*  and 
b  the  root  of  the  names  of  aemal  pboee  in  the 
peiiiniula  ao  called  on  aooount  of  their  reduesa  (aee 
.l/.r/vj«/V/,  263,  Ae.);  thia  may  point  to  Ophir: 
poi^tl  ia  red.  and  the  Phcenleiaiia  came  from  the 
Krytlunean  Sea  (Herod,  vii.  8J).  We  can  icaroelj 
doubt,  on  theao  etymoloj^ical  gruvnds,*  the  connec- 
tion between  the  PhoNiieiana  and  the  Himferitea, 
ur  that  in  this  ia  the  true  origin  ut  the  appellation 
of  the  Red  Sea.  But  vrhen  the  ethnologiod  side  of 
the  question  ia  considcRd,  the  evidence  is  much 
strengthened.  The  South-Anl>ian  kingdom  vHm  a 
Joktanite  (or  Shemite)  nation  mixed  with  a  Cush- 
ite.  Thia  admixture  of  races  produced  two  multa 
(aa  in  the  somewhat  fimihu*  eaaea  of  Egj-pt,  Aa* 
Syria,  etc.):  a  genius  for  mawive  arehitecture,  and 
rare  seafaring  ability.  The  Southern- Arabians  ear- 
ned on  all  the  ooromcroe  of  Egypt,  Palestine,  and 
Arabut.  with  India,  until  shortly  Wore  our  ^wn 
era.  It  is  unnecessary  to  insiat  on  this  Phcenician 
ebaracteriitic,  nor  on  that  which  made  Solomon 
call  for  the  assistance  of  Hirem  to  build  the  'I'em- 
pie  of  Jerusalem,  'llie  Philistine,  and  eariy  Crsun 
and  Carian,  cok>nists  may  have  been  connected  with 
the  South-Arabian  race.  If  the  Aasyrian  school 
would  trace  the  Phoenicians  to  a  Ghaid«an  or  an 
Assyrian  orii;in,  it  might  be  replied  that  the  Cuab- 
ites,  whence  came  Nimrod,  passed  abn^  the  south 
coast  of  Arabia,  and  that  Uerosus  (in  Cory,  8d  ed. 
p.  60)  telli  of  an  early  Arab  domination  of  Clial- 
dcea  before  the  Assyrian  dynasty,  a  story  also  pr»- 
len-ed  by  the  Arabian  historians  (El-Mes*oodee, 
Otddtn  Mem/mcs,  MS.).  The  Bed  Sm,  therefore, 
waa  most  probably  the  Sea  of  the  Red  men.  It 
adds  a  link  to  the  curious  chain  of  emigration  of 
tlie  Phoeniciana  from  the  Yemen  to  S>Tia,  Tyre, 
and  Sidon,  the  shores  and  islands  of  the  Mediter- 
ranean, especially  the  Afirican  coaata  of  that  aea,  and 
to  Spain  and  the  far-distant  northerly  porta  of  their 
oonimeree;  as  distant,  and  ocroas  oceans  aa  terrible, 
aa  those  rsaehed  by  their  Hunyerite  brt^hreii  in  the 
Indian  and  C'hinese  Seaa. 

Ancient  /AtnifM  —  llie  moat  important  ehange  in 
the  Red  Sea  haa  been  the  dniiig  up  of  its  northern 
extremity,  •*  tlie  tomrue  of  the  Esypthm  Sea.* '  The 
land  aliout  the  head  of  the  gulf  has  risen,  and  that 
near  the  Mediterranean  bMome  depressed,  llie 
head  of  the  gulf  has  consequently  retired  gradually 
•ince  the  Christian  era.  Thus  the  prophecy  of 
Isaiah  has  been  fulAUed:  «« And  the  Lord  shall  ut- 
terly deatroy  the  tonifue  of  the  Egyptian  aea  **  (xi. 
15) :  •»  the  watere  slmll  fiiil  from  the  sea  **  (xlx.  5) : 
the  tongue  of  the  Red  Sea  has  dried  up  for  a  dis- 
tance of  at  least  50  miles  from  its  imcietit  head,  and 
a  cultivated  and  well-peopled  prorince  has  been 
thanged  into  a  deaobite  wilderness.  An  ancient 
canal  oonreyed  the  waters  of  the  NUa  to  the  Red 
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a  If  w«  concede  th«  derivation,  it  cannot  be  held 
.  jtt  the  Greeks  mlatmnslated  the  nsme  of  EUayer. 
.8m  Kcland.  Dim.  Mixea.  I  101.)  It  is  worthy  of 
men^n  that  the  Arabs  often  call  themselves  "  the  red 
mm^"'  aa  distlognished  from  the  biaek  or  negro,  and 
the  yaU»w  or  Tuianlaa,  races ;  tboogh  they  caU  tbem- 
•slves  '*  the  Mack,"  as  dIatUiguiahed  from  the  moiv 
whom  Che)'  tenn  ^  the  red ; "  as  chli 


Sea,  flowh^  through  the  Wddi4'l\tmeyldt  and  k^ 
rigating  wiUi  ita  system  of  water-channela  a  laigi 
extent  of  country ;  it  also  prorided  a  means  for  con- 
veying all  the  commerce  of  the  Red  Sea,  once  sc 
important,  by  water  to  the  Nile,  avciding  the  rishf 
of  the  desert  Journey,  and  securing  water-carriage 
from  tlie  Red  Sea  to  the  Mediterranean.  The  dry- 
ing up  of  the  head  of  the  gulf  appeara  ti>  have  beeu 
one  of  the  chief  causes  of  the  u^lect  and  ruin  of 
this  c^nalt 

The  oountry,  for 'the  distance  above  indicated,  ia 
now  a  desert  of  grarelly  sand,  with  wide  patehea 
about  the  old  stt-bottom,  of  rank  marsh  kmd,  now 
called  the  *'  Bitter  Lakes  *'  (not  those  of  Strabo). 
At  tlie  northern  extremity  ot  this  salt  waste  ia  a 
small  lake  sometimes  called  the  Lake  of  Heroopoib 
(the  city  after  which  the  Gulf  of  Sues  was  caUjd 
the  Herocpolite  Gulf):  the  hdce  is  now  Birket  ei" 
TiunAk,  '*  the  hdce  of  the  Crocodile,"  and  is  sup- 
posed to  mark  the  ancient  head  of  the  gulf.  The 
canal  that  ooimected  this  with  the  Nile  iras  of 
Pbaraonic  origin.^  It  was  anciently  known  aa  tht 
»  Fossa  Regum,"  and  the  '^caual  of  Hero."  Pliny, 
Diodorus,  and  StralK),  state  that  (up  to  their  time) 
it  reached  only  to  the  biiler  springs  {which  appear 
to  be  not  the  present  bitter  lakes,  but  hikes  west  el 
Heroopolis),  the  extension  being  abandoned  on  ae- 
count  of  the  supposed  greater  height  of  the  waten 
of  the  Red  Sea.  According  to  Herod,  (ii.  cap.  158) 
it  k»ft  the  Nile  (the  Tanitic  branch,  now  the  canal 
of  £7-.l/o'ttt)  at  Bubaatls  (Pi-beseth),  and  a  canal 
exists  at  this  day  in  this  neighborhood,  which  ap^ 
pean  to  be  the  ancient  channel  The  canal  was 
four  days'  voyage  in  length,  and  sufficiently  broae 
for  two  triremes  to  row  abreast  (Herod,  ii.  158 
or  lUO  cubits,  Strab.  xvU.  1,  $  26;  and  100  Aiet, 
Pliny,  vi.  cap.  29,  §  33).  The  time  at  which  the 
canal  was  extended,  after  the  drjing  up  of  the  head 
of  the  gulf,  to  the  present  head  is  uncertain,  but 
it  must  have  been  late,  and  probably  since  the  Mo- 
baromedau  oonqoeat.  IVsoes  of  the  ancient  chan- 
nel throughout  its  entire  length  to  the  ricinity  of 
Bubastis,  exist  at  intervak  in  the  present  day 
{/Mscr.  fie  tj^gt/pte,  E.  M.  xi.  87-381,  and  v.  185- 
158,  8vo  ed.).  The  Amni*  Tmjanus  {Tpata^i 
vor,  pt.  iv.  5,  §  54),  now  the  canal  of  Cairo,  waa 
proliably  of  Pharaonie  origin ;  it  was  at  any  rate 
repaired  by  the  emperor  Adrian ;  and  it  joined  the 
ancient  canal  of  the  Red  Sea  between  Bubastis  and 
Heroopolis.  At  the  Anh  conquest  of  Egypt,  this 
was  found  to  be  closed,  and  was  reopened  by  *Ami 
by  command  of  'Omar,  after  whom  it  waa  called 
the  '*  canal  of  the  Prince  of  the  FaithAil.*'  Coun- 
try-boats sailed  down  it  (and  passed  into  the  Red 
Sea  to  Yembo*  —  see  «*  Shems  ed-Deen  **  in  Duer, 
de  tEg^fflU,  8vo  ed.  xi.  859),  and  the  water  of  tl» 
Nile  ran  uito  the  em  at  Ei^Knizum ;  but  the  for 
mer  commerce  of  Egypt  waa  not  in  any  degree  re- 
stored ;  the  canal  was  opened  with  the  intentfon  of 
securing  supplies  of  grain  from  Egypt  in  case  of 
&miiie  in  Anbut;  a  feeble  intercourse  with  the 
newly-important  holy  cities  of  ArabU,  to  provide 
for  the  wanta  of  the  pUgrima,  was  its  principal 


epithet  is  used  by  them,  when  thus  appllsd,  as 
log  both  "  red  '*  and  "  white  " 

6  Commenced  by  Besflstris  (Aristot  Met*or.  1.  U, 
Strab.  i.  and  xvtt. ;  Plln.  Hiu.  Nat.  vl.  29 ;  Herod.  ■. 
1£8 ;  Diod.  i.  88)  er  ij  Neeho  n.,  moat  pfobab^y  m 
former ;  eontlnasd  ij  Daitna  Hystaspla,  and  bj  Pis' 
PhlladslphiM.    8sa  Jbwyr.  Bnt,  ait  <« ■—« *» 
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!■  A.  n.  10&,  El'Mansoor  ordered  it  to  he  filled  np 
(the  Khitftt,  Deaer.  of  the  Canals),  in  order  to  cut 
Ut  rappliea  to  the  Sbija*ee  beretict  In  EUMrdre- 
mA.  Now  it  does  not  flow  many  niilei  beyond 
Cairo,  but  ttii  channel  it  easUj  traceable. 

The  land  north  of  the  ancient  head  of  the  gulf  is 
A  plain  of  iMary  sand,  mer^ng  into  manh-land 
near,  the  Mediterranean  coast,  and  extending  to 
Palestine.  We  learn  from  El-Makreesee  that  a 
tmdition  existed  of  this  pkin  having  been  formerly 
well  oultivated  with  safihon,  safflower,  and  sugar- 
eane,  and  peopled  throughout,  from  the  frontier- 
town  of  KUArttih  to  EU'Ahbdirh  in  Wadi-t-Tu- 
W'-eyltit  (see  ExoDua,  thr,  ^fl^p  *  The  Khitnt,  s.  v. 
Ji/dr;  eompw  Mnrdnd^  tb.).  Doubtless  the  dry- 
fa^l^  up  of  the  gulf  with  Its  canal  in  the  south,  and 
the  depresrion  of  the  bmd  in  the  north,  have  con- 
verted this  once  (if  we  may  believe  the  tradition, 
though  we  eannot  extend  this  fertility  as  fiur  as  Kl- 
^Areesb)  notoriously  fertile  tract  into  a  proverbially 
sandy  and  parched  desert.  This  region,  including 
WofU-t-Tumtylat,  was  proliably  the  frontier* land 
occupied  in  part  by  tlie  Israelites,  and  open  to  the 
incursionK  of  the  wild  tribes  of  the  Arabian  desert; 
and  the  yti'.r^  as  we  have  given  good  reason  for  be 
lieving,  in  this  application,  was  apparently  the  an- 
cient head  of  the  gulf  or  the  canal  of  the  Red  Sea, 
with  its  yefi^-im  or  water-channels,  on  which  Goshen 
and  much  of  the  plain  north  of  it  depended  for  their 
fertility. 

Phytical  DeacripHnn.  —In  extreme  length,  the 
Red  Sea  stretches  from  the  StrmU  of  B<ib  tin 
Mtmieb  (or  rather  Rdi  Bah  el-Mtmkb)  in  lat. 
ISO  40/  N ,  to  the  modem  head  of  the  Gulf  of 
Suez,  lat.  30^  N.  Ito  greatest  width  nuiy  be  stated 
roughly  at  about  SOO  geographical  miles;  this  is 
about  lat.  IG^  30',  but  the  navigable  channel  is 
here  really  narrower  than  in  some  other  portions, 
groups  of  islands  and  rocks  stretohiug  out  into  the 
sea,  between  30  and  40  miles  from  the  Arabian 
soast,  and  50  miles  from  the  African  coast.  From 
•bore  to  shore,  its  narrowest  part  is  at  It^t  Brv6» 
lat.  240,  on  the  African  coast,  to  Ms  Bfreet/ee 
opposite,  a  little  north  of  YeMbti^  the  port  of  AY- 
Mtiheneh  and  thence  northwards  to  Rat  3/(»- 
hnmmnd  (t.  c.  exclusive  of  the  Gulfs  of  Sues  and 
the  'Akalieh),  the  sea  niaintahis  about  the  same 
iverage  width  of  100  geoi^phical  miles.  South- 
wards from  Rt'w  Bendt^  it  opens  out  in  a  broad 
each ;  contracts  again  to  nearly  the  above  narrow- 
less  at  Jtfkhh  (correctly  Judduh),  lat  21o  30', 
the  port  of  Mekkeh  ;  and  opens  to  its  extreme 
width  south  of  the  last-named  port. 

At  H<i8  Afohnmmed^  the  Red  Sea  is  split  by  the 
^gnn tic  peninsula  of  Sinai  into  two  gulfs:  the 
westenmiost,  or  Gulf  of  Sues,  is  now  about  V10 
^eo^rrapliicai  miles  in  length,  with  an  average  width 
.  jf  aliout  18,  though  it  contracts  to  less  than  10 
miles:  the  easternmost,  or  Gulf  of  El-Ah^bth^  is 
only  about  90  miles  lone,  from  the  Straits  of 
Tiram,  to  the  'Akabrh  [Elath],  and  of  propor- 
tionate narrowness,  llie  navigation  of  the  Red 
5ea  nnd  (iulf  of  Sues,  near  the  shores,  is  very 
dKHcnll  from  the  abundance  of  shoals,  coral  reefs, 
rockii,  .ind  small  islands  which  render  the  channel 
^itncate,  and  cause  strong  currents,  often  of  un- 
known force  and  direction;  but  in  mid-channel, 
«<xcln«iive  of  the  Gulf  of  Suez,  there  is  generally  a 
fidth  of  100  miles  clear,  except  the  DecUdus  reef 
.Welliited,  ii.  800).  —  The  bottom  in  deep  sound- 
kigs  is  in  most  places  sand  and  stones,  from  Sues 
u  &r  as  Juddah :  and  thence  to  the  Straits  it  is 
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oommonly  mod.  The  deepert  ■onodiBg  in  tkl 
excelleot  Admiralty  chart  la  1064  firtbona,  m  bt 
2S0  8U/. 

Joumeying  southwards  from  Sues,  on  our  left  ii 
the  peninsula  of  Sinai  [Sihai]  :  on  the  right,  is  the 
desert  ooaiA  of  Egypt,  of  limestone  Ibrmattoo  like 
the  greater  part  of  the  Nik  TaOey  in  Egypt,  the 
clifih  on  the  sea-margin  stretching  landwards  in  a 
great  rocky  plateau,  while  more  inkad  a  chain  of 
volcaoie  mountains  (beginning  about  hi.  9S*^  4' 
and  running  south)  rear  their  lofty  peaks  at  in 
tervals  aliove  the  limestone,  genefally  aboat  lb 
miles  distant.  Of  the  most  important  it  Gtbet 
Ghdrih,  6,000  feet  high ;  and  as  the  Strsite  of  Jobal 
are  passed,  the  peaks  of  the  primitive  range  attun 
a  height  of  about  4,500  to  6,900  ft.,  until  the 
ti  Elba  **  group  rises  in  a  huge  mass  about  lat.  SSo. 
Further  inhnd  is  the  GtM  td^DuMikkdn,  the 
**  porphyry  mountain  *'  of  Ptolemy  (ir.  5,  §  27 ; 
M.  Cbudianue,  see  HilUer,  Gtogr,  Mm,  Atlat 
vii.),  6,000  ft.  high,  about  27  miles  from  the  ooMt^ 
where  the  porph}Ty  quarries  fbtmeriy  supplied 
Rome,  and  where  are  some  remains  of  the  time  of 
1  rajan  (Wilkinson's  Modem  JCpypt  and  Tkthet, 
ii.  383);  and  besides  these,  afong  this  desert  south- 
wards are  **  quarries  of  various  granites,  serpen- 
tines. Breccia  Verde,  slates,  and  micaceous,  taJcose, 
and  other  schists  '*  («/.  382).  GebeUs-Ziyt,  '*  the 
mountain  of  oil,**  close  to  the  sea,  abounds  io  pe 
troleum  (id  385).  This  coast  is  especially  inter- 
esting in  a  Biblical  point  of  view,  for  hoe  were 
some  of  the  earliest  monasteries  of  the  Esstem 
Chureh,  and  in  those  secluded  and  bairen  moon- 
tains  lived  very  eariy  Christian  hermits.  The 
convent  of  St.  Anthony  (of  the  Theibab),  **  Deyr 
Mte  Antooniyoos,"  and  that  of  St.  Paul,  **  Dcyr 
MAr  Bolus,**  are  of  great  renown,  and  were  obcc 
important.  They  are  now,  like  all  Eastern  monas- 
teries, decayed;  but  that  of  St.  Anthony  gives, 
from  iu  monks,  the  Patriarch  of  the  Coptic 
church,  formerly  chosen  from  the  Nitrian  oionas> 
teries  {id  SHi)  •*•  South  of  the  «*  Elba  '*  ch«n,  the 
country  gradually  sinks  to  a  plain,  until  it  rises  to 
the  highland  of  Geeddny  ht  15^,  and  thence  to 
the  straits  extend  a  chain  kA  low  mountaina.  The 
greater  part  of  the  African  coast  of  the  Red  Sea  is 
sterile,  sandy,  and  thinly  peopled;  first  beyosid 
Suez  by  Bedavrees  chiefly  of  the  Ma'azee  tribe. 
South  of  the  Kuseyr  road,  are  the  *Abab*deh;  and 
beyond,  the  Bisharees,  the  southern  branch  of 
which  are  called  by  Arab  writers  *'  B^4,**  whose  ens- 
toms,  language,  and  ethnology,  demand  a  careAil 
inrei«tigation,  which  would  undoubtedly  be  repaid 
by  curious  results  (see  El-&fakreesee*s  Kkttaty 
Dttcr.  of  the  Btjhy  and  Deter,  ef  the  Deeeri  vf 
Kydhdb :  Qnatrem^*s  Etaayt  on  these  sutjeeta, 
in  liiii  MemiHrtt  /liai,  et  Geoffr.  $w  C£g^itt,  ii.  pp. 
134,  162;  and  The  Genem  of  the  Earth  (mi  ^ 
.l/an,  2d  ed.  p.  109);  and  then,  coast-tribes  of 
Abyssinia. 

The  Gulf  of  El-'Akdbek  {Le.**<^  iht  Moon> 
tahi-road  **)  is  the  termination  of  the  long  vallev 
of  the  Gh<Sr  or  'Ambah  that  runs  northwards  Is 
the  Dead  Sea.  It  is  itself  a  narrow  valley;  Ihs 
sides  sre  lofty  and  precipitous  mountaina,  of  en- 
tire barrenness;  the  boUom  is  a  river-like  sea, 
running  nearly  straight  for  its  whole  length  of 
about  90  miles.  The  northeriy  winds  nish  dowc 
this  gorge  with  uncommon  ftury,  and  reuder  Ui 
navigation  extremely  perikms,  esnsing  at  tlis 
same  time  strong  oounter-eurrents;  while  msil 
of  the  few  anofaonges  are  opsn  to  the  smilliwn 
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pka.  It  **  hM  the  ai^teanince  of  a  oarrow,  deep 
mviiie,  eitoDduig  oceiiy  a  hundred  milea  in  a 
■might  direction,  and  the  eireungacent  hiUa  riae 
in  aome  places  two  thousand  feet  perpendiculariy 
from  the  shorn  "  (Wellsted,  ii.  108).  The  western 
shore  is  the  peninsula  of  Sinai.  The  Arabian 
chain  of  mountains,  the  oontinuation  of  the  southern 
spun  of  the  licbanon,  skirt  the  eastera  coast,  and 
rise  to  about  3,500  ft,  while  Gebtl  Ttybet-'AUe 
near  the  Straits  is  6,000  ft.  There  is  no  pastur- 
age, and  little  fertility,  except  near  the  'Ahtbeh^ 
when  are  date-groyes  and  other  plantations,  etc. 
In  earlier  days,  this  last-named  place  was  (it  is 
said)  fiunous  for  iU  fertility.  The  Island  of  Gnda, 
Jfzeerei  Fara^oon,  once  fortified  and  held  by  the 
Crusaders,  is  near  its  northern  extremity,  on  the 
Sinaitio  side.  The  sea,  from  its  dani^en,  and 
sterile  shores,  is  entirely  destitute  of  iKNtts. 

The  Arabian  coast  outside  the  Gulf  of  the  'Aknbeh 
Is  skirted  by  the  range  of  Arabian  mountains,  which 
in  some  few  places  approach  the  sea,  but  generally 
leave  a  belt  of  coast  country,  called  Tihdmeh,  or 
the  6h6r,  like  the  Sheelah  of  Palestine.  This  tract 
is  generally  a  sandy,  parefaed  plain,  thinly  inhab- 
ited ;  these  characteristics  being  especially  strong 
in  the  north.  (Niebuhr,  Dticr.  805  ;  Well- 
Bted.)  The  mountains  of  the  Be^&z  consist  of 
ridges  running  parallel  towards  the  interior,  snd 
bicreasing  in  height  as  they  recede  (Wellsted,  ii. 
242).  &irckhardt  remarks  that  the  desc«nt  on 
the  eastern  side  of  these  mountains,  like  the  Leb- 
anon and  the  whole  Sman  rnmre  east  of  the  Dead 
Sea,  is  much  less  than  that  on  the  western ;  and  that 
the  peaks,  seen  from  the  east  or  land  side,  appear 
mere  hills  {Arnina^  p.  321  stq.)  In  dear  weather 
they  are  visible  at  a  distance  of  40  to  70  miles 
(Wellsted,  ii.  242).  The  distant  ranges  have  a 
rqgged,  pointed  outline,  and  are  gnnitio;  at 
Wefh,  with  horizontal  veins  of  quartz;  nearer  the 
lea  many  of  the  hills  are  fossiliferous  limestone, 
fdiile  the  licach  hills  "ccmsist  of  light-colored 
sandstone,  fronted  by  and  containing  larsre  quan- 
Uties  of  shelb  and  masses  of  ooral "  (Wellsted,  ii. 
34d).  Coral  also  "enters  largely  into  the  compo- 
sition of  some  of  the  most  elevated  hills.**  'Fhe 
more  remarkable  mountains  are  JaM  'Eyn-Unnd 
(or  "  *Eynuwunn^"  Mmdsid^  m.  r.  "  'Eyn,"  "Owri 
of  Ptol.),  6,090  ft.  high  near  the  Straits;  a  little 
further  south,  and  close  to  Afo'eyUhf  are  moun- 
tains rising  firom  6,330  to  7,700  a.,  of  which 
Wellsted  says,  *'  'llie  coast  ...  is  low,  gradually 
ascending  with  a  moderate  elevation  to  the  dis- 
tance of  six  or  Mven  miles,  when  it  rises  abruptly 
to  hills  of  great  height,  those  near  MtneUnhh 
terminating  in  sharp  and  singularly-shaped  peaks 
.  .  .  Mr.  Irwin  [1777]  .  .  .  has  styled  them 
Bullock's  Horns.  To  me  the  whole  group  seemed 
to  l^ear  a  great  resemblance  to  representations 
which  I  have  seen  of  enormous  icebergs"  (ii.  176; 
•ee  also  the  Admiralty  Chart,  and  Miiller's  Geogr, 
Min,),  A  little  north  of  Ytmbo'  is  a  remark- 
able group,  the  pyramidal  mountains  of  A«:ath- 
archides;  and  beyond,  about  25  miles  distant, 
rises  J,  JtaduA.  Further  sooth,  J.  Utibh  is  re- 
markable for  its  magnitude  and  elevation,  which 
is  greater  than  an^  other  between  i'em^o*  and 
JMih ;  and  still  further,  but  about  80  miles  dis- 
tant fVom  the  oosst,  J.  Rd*-il-Kw'&  rises  oehind  the 
Holy  city,  Mekkeh.  It  is  of  this  mountain  that 
Burekhardt  writes  so  enthusiastically  —  how 
*Brely  is  be  enthusiastic  —  contrasting  its  verdure 
sod  oool  breeacs  with  the  sandy  waste  of  Tihd- 
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meh  (Aralfiaf  p.  65  ss99*)<  The  chahi  continiMB 
tlie  whole  length  of  the  na,  termumting  in  the 
liighlands  of  the  Yemen.  The  Arabian  raoun- 
tains  are  generally  fertile,  agreeably  difierent  fh>m 
the  parehed  plains  below,  and  their  own  bars 
granite  peaks  above.  The  highlands  and  moun- 
tain summits  of  the  Yemen.  *«  Arabia  the  Happy,** 
the  Jebel  as  distinguished  from  the  pbun,  are 
precipitous,  lofty,  and  fertile  (Niebuhr,  Deter, 
161):  with  many  towns  and  rillages  in  their 
Tslfejs  and  on  thrir  sides. '—  The  coast-line  itself, 
or  Tihdmeh,  ^^  north  of  Yembo\  is  of  moderate 
elevataon,  varying  from  50  to  100  feet,  with  no 
beach.  To  the  southward  [to  JvddaA]  it  if 
more  sandy  and  less  elevated;  the  inlets  anf 
harbon  of  the  former  tract  may  be  styled  eov««( 
in  the  latter  they  are  lagoons**  (Wellsted,  iL 
244).  _  The  ooral  of  the  Red  Sea  is  remarkably 
abundant,  and  beautifully  colored  and  variegated. 
It  is  often  red,  but  the  more  common  kind  is 
white;  and  of  hewn  bkxsks  of  this  many  of  the 
Arabian  towns  are  built. 

The  earliest  navigation  of  the  Red  Sea  (pass* 
ing  by  the  pre-bistorical  Phoinicians)  is  men- 
tioned by  Herodotus.  *«Se80stris  (Rameses  II.) 
was  the  first  who,  psasing  the  Arabian  Gulf  in 
a  fleet  of  long  vessels,  reduced  under  his  author* 
ity  the  irihabitants  of  the  coast  bordering  the 
Erythnpan  Sea;  proceeding  still  farther,  he  came 
to  a  sea  which,  trom  the  great  number  of  its 
shoals,  was  not  navigable;"  and  after  anotha 
war  against  Ethiopia  he  set  up  a  steU  on  the 
promontory  of  Dira,  near  the  straits  of  the 
Arabian  Gulf.  Three  centuries  later  Solomon*! 
navy  was  built  **  In  Kziou-geber  which  is  t>eside 
Fioth,  on  the  shore  of  the  Red  Setf  (IVrm  Siiph), 
in  the  bud  of  Edom  '*  (1  K.  ix.  26).  In  the  do 
soription  of  the  Gulf  of  £UAkabehj  it  will  b( 
seen  that  this  narrow  sea  is  almost  without  any 
safe  anchorage,  except  at  the  ishmd  of  Graia  near 
the  ^Aktibekf  and  about  50  miles  southward,  the 
harbor  of  Edtt-Dhahub.  It  is  possible  that  the 
»a  has  retired  here  as  at  Suez,  and  that  Ezion- 
geber  is  now  dry  Und.  [See  Ezion-qkhk^; 
Elath.]  Sok>mon*s  Davy  was  eridently  con- 
structed by  Phoenician  workmen  of  Hiram,  for  he 
"  sent  in  the  navy  his  servants,  shipmen  that  hart 
knowledge  of  the  sea,  with  the  servants  of  Sok) 
mon.**  'Iliis  was  the  navy  that  sailed  to  Cphir. 
We  may  conclude  that  it  was  necessary  to  transport 
wood  as  well  as  men  to  build  and  man  tliese  ships 
on  the  shores  of  the  Gulf  of  the  ^Akabek^  which 
from  their  natural  formation  cannot  be  supposed  to 
have  much  altered,  and  which  were  besides  part  yf 
the  wilderness  of  tlie  wandering ;  and  the  -Edomitss 
were  pastoral  Arabs,  unlike  the  seafiiring  Himyer* 
ites.  Jehoshaphat  slso  "  made  ships  of  Tarsliish  t« 
go  to  0\.i'\t  for  gold;  but  they  went  not,  for  the 
ships  were  bruken  at  Ezion-geber  **  (1  K.  zxli.  48). 
The  scene  of  this  wreck  has  beoi  supposed  to  lie 
Edk-Dhahnb,  where  is  a  reef  of  rocks  like  a 
''  giant's  backbone  **  (=  Ezion-gebcr)  ( WeUsted,  ii 
153),  and  this  may  strengthen  an  identification 
with  tliat  place.  These  ships  of  Jehoshaphat  were 
manned  by  **his  servants,**  who  fh>m  theif  igno- 
rance of  the  sea  may  have  caused  the  wreck.  Pha- 
raoh-Necho  constructed  a  number  of  ships  hi  the 
Arabian  gmt,  and  the  remains  of  his  works  existed 
in  the  time  of  Herodotus  (ii.  159),  who  also  tdh 
US  that  these  ships  wen  manned  by  PhoBnicua 
sailors. 

The  fiMhioD  of  the  tDoiflat  shipe  of  the  Bad  Smw 


utthf  Phmildnn  thlpa  of  Snloarun 
vm  I'liiiv  wr  kuni  Ui:it  tb«  tblpt  wt 
III  like  the  loatt  c^  the  Nik;  uul  [ 


tl»w  Fii  |4ovnl  III  tliii  liKliin  trade.  Man  prHi< 
(lid  .'iiriinin  it  KI-MnkncHe'i  docription.  writlfl 
ii.  [Jw  nm  half  of  tlie  16th  ctnUiry,  of  the  ihiti 
ilul  •ii'kil  tram  Hylliab  on  titt  Ki[iptl«ii  cout  Ii 
Jwl-M.  -Ilielr'Jcli'bflH-  (P.  L^bo,  ly.  Qinln 
riK-rv  MriKiHiit,  H.  164.  «lli  them  •cel'in'l 
■hieh  mfj  Uw  |ri1griini  on  the  conat,  b>n  not  : 
■lil  DMd  in  tboD,  but  tbcir  pUnka  *n  Mnad  Is 
Kdhv  with  filire,  which  ii  akm  Awni  Um  tocm 
nut-cn*.  inrl  tljc;  oulk  thcni  witli  tha  Itlim  ol 
the  yHioA  uf  lb«  dilv-palm:  tlwn  the;  'jmj  '  tbn 
■llh  I'utlfi.  or  Uw  oil  of  the  pdiu  Chriali.  o 
with  the  Tnl  of  the  kinh  (tqimlui  oirchiriu 
KonUkl.  /Jricr,  /im'nuiji'un,  p.  *li1.  No.  IB}  .  . 
Tb*  nili  of  lline  jdcbehi  un  of  mitU  totAt  ol 
Ifcedim-pdlru"  (Iho  KAifcil,  ■•  D«ert  of  Kjdhib"! 
fNv  of  tb«  Mfrfoing  thipi  nl  tha  Anba  ia  ahowi 
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in  tha  ticw  of  S-Bmrat,  Aom  ■  ifcaU  t* 
CokHMl  Cbtanej,  (ftam  Luis'a  ilOOl  Nigtiti-, 
IIh  anwa  of  tb«  lattn-,  whan  riot  anptionallT 
Pbmtclana.  a*  w«re  Bolofnoii'i  uid  Pharaoti 
Nocbo'a,  wen  irlthout  dnuht  gentnUj  Aimtwu, 
rather  Ihan  Rgrpfimii  —  thoae  Him^le  Anlit 
whoa*  ihlpa  carrvd  all  [ha  wealth  of  llie  bat 
either  la  Um  Ked  Sa  or  the  Pcnian  Gulf.  Tha 
paople  of  'OniAii.  the  eovtheut  prailiKe  of  Atahta, 
were  umng  the  brenioal  of  theae  nanntim  (B- 
Mea'oodee-a  GuUrt  .U,nd,wn,  MS,,  and  Tit  Ae- 
ninlt  IP/"  Ttoo  .Wo*iimiinlim  TrirciBert  of  Hit 
Ninlh  fm/nrjl-  It  wu  ctntomai?,  to  amM 
praiabl)'  the  dan^^en  mid  deU.n  of  the  nairow 
■raa,  tir  the  ihlpa  enra^  in  the  Indian  tno.  to 
Innaahip  their  cv^oea  at  the  atraitt  of  Bit  A- 
.Ifrwlti  lo  lijryptiwi  aiid  other  Teaacla  of  the  Red 
Sea  l-Agalh.  ;  103.  p.  ]»0;  'iixm.  PtripL  {  96,  p. 
9T7.  ad.  Milller).  The  flseta  appear  to  hare  adM 
about  the  autumnal  eqninoi,  and  tetnmed  in  Dv- 
r  or  the  middla  of  Jumarr  (Plinj,  B.  N. 
t).  cap.  niil.  {  as;  eomp.  Per^  paatal.    8t 
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hnnat  aija  that  tha  navipition  waa  eitramely 
ledioua.  At  the  present  day  the  laynx*  "* 
^riudical.  aiid  guided  Kj  the  eeaaoiiai  but  the 
M  akill  uf  the  Kanien  haa  nearly  departed.  bihI 

I'lie  Ufd  Srit,  aa  it  poawaard  fur  tnaiiy  centuriea 
the  »MM  impiiniint  aea-lnide  of  the  Kaat.  routiineil 
porta  ol  reldirity.  Of  tbear,  IChilh  and  I'£ian-t(e1>er 
ahHie  Hpinmr  lo  he  mentioned  in  the  lltlJe.  The 
HeruJ  |»lile  t:u1f  ia  of  the  chief  intereat:  it  wai 
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tiao  Sea."  It  kiu  nlao  the  anit  of  tha  t^gipti 
iRtde  in  tlila  am  and  to  the  Indiiui  Ocean.  Ilero- 
o|i>iiii  in  douMleaa  the  anme  u  Hero,  and  iti  tile 
haa  been  prol-ably  Identified  with  ll>e  modeni  Abvo- 
Ktthryl.  at  (be  h™d  of  tlie  old  gulf.  By  the 
mneent  of  the  tlimica,  ■"    '      '  ..     .      . 


/(inc. 


>)  from  Cljania.  by  the  i 


and  haa  only  an  unaafe  anchorase.  with  mj  abail 
watd-.  On  the  ahoR  of  the  Htmiipolila  i^wu 
aiao  Aralnoe.  founded  by  Ptolemy  l'hiladel[£na:  Ha 
■lie  ha>  not  been  aetUed.  llerenice.  loundtd  b;  ttv 
annie.  on  the  eoiitheni  frontier  of  l-^'pt.  nae  to 
ImportMice  under  the  Itolemiea  and  the  Koniana; 

itlao  the  anchonac  of  Myoa  Komioa.  ■  little  nnth 
of  the  modem  town  Ht-Kuxtjir,  which  now  fonna 
tlie  pint  of  cnniinuiiiCHtioii  wilh  the  old  roote  to 
L'optoa.  On  the  Arabian  eonit  the  prine 
m  MuTr^k,  Yrmbo'  (the  port  of  Ei-H 
Jmld-h  (the  port  of  .ViLtth).  and  »f¥iii,  hj  <■ 
coRiRionly  written  .tt,rl>n.  The  Red  Sea  In  moat 
pari*  asWa  aiKhoragc  for  coiintry-fenda  wdl  ac- 
quainted with  ita  iiitriouiet,  and  able  to  eree]i 
along  the  naat  among  the  reefi  and  iaLinda  tha> 
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the  land.  Of  tbeae  the  anchorage  callrd  £WU 
Shm-m,  at  the  touthem  otmnity  of  tha  pniaMb 
at  Sinai,  ia  much  frequenltd. 

of  the  Red  Sea  WMiiniwyi* 
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tknt  times,  unquestionably  ff^eenL  The  earliest 
raeords  tell  of  the  ships  of  the  Egyptians,  the  Phoe- 
nicians, and  the  Arabs.  Altitough  the  ports  of  the 
Persian  gulf  received  a  part  of  the  Indian  traffic 
[Depan],  and  the  Himyerite  maritime  cities  in 
the  south  of  Arabia  supplied  the  Icingdom  of  Shrra, 
the  trade  with  E^ypt  was,  we  must  believe,  the 
most  important  of  the  ancient  world,  lliat  all  this 
traffic  found  its  way  to  the  head  of  the  Henx'ipolite 
gulf  seems  proved  by  the  absence  of  any  important 
Pharaonic  remains  further  south  on  the  Et^yptian 
coast.  But  the  shoaling  of  the  head  of  the  gulf 
rendered  the  navigation,  always  dangerous,  more 
difficult;  it  destroyed  the  formei  anchorages,  and 
made  it  necessary  to  carry  merchandise  across  the 
desert  to  the  Nile.  This  change  appears  to  have 
been  one  of  the  main  causes  of  the  decay  of  the 
oommeroe  of  Egypt. '  We  have  seen  that  the  long- 
voyaging  ships  aJbilled  their  cargoes  to  Red  S«ft 
erait  at  the  Struts;  and  Ptolemy  Philadelphus,  after 
founding  Arslnoe  and  endeavoring  to  re- open  the 
old  eaual  of  the  Bed  Sea,  abandoned  the  upper 
route  and  established  the  southern  road  from  his 
new  dty  Berenioe  on  the  frontier  of  Egypt  and 
Nubia  to  Coptos  on  the  Nik.  Strabo  telJs  us  that 
this  was  done  to  arold  the  dangers  encountered  in 
navigating  the  sea  (xvii.  1,  §  45).  Though  the 
stream  of  commerce  was  diverted,  sufficient  seems 
to  have  remained  to  keep  in  existence  the  former 
ports,  though  they  have  long  since  utterly  disap- 
peared. Under  the  Ptolemies  and  the  Romans  the 
eommeree  of  the  Red  Sea  varied  greatly,  influenced 
by  the  decaying  state  of  Egypt  and  the  route  to 
Palmyra  (until  the  fiiU  of  the  latter).  But  even  its 
best  state  at  this  time  cannot  have  been  such  as  to 
make  us  believe  that  the  120  ships  sailing  from 
My  OS  Hormos,  mentioned  by  Strabo  (ii.  5,  §  12), 
was  other  than  an  annual  convoy.  The  wars  of 
HeracUus  and  Khosroes  affected  the  trade  of  Eg}i»t 
as  they  influenced  that  of  the  Persian  gulf.  E^ypt 
had  fallen  bw  at  the  time  of  the  Arab  occupation, 
and  yet  it  is  curious  to  note  that  Alexandria  even 
then  retained  the  shadow  of  its  former  glory.  Since 
the  time  of  Mohammed  the  Red  Sea  trade  has  been 
Insignificant.  E.  S.  P. 

*  Recent  es^ioratiom.  In  1857  Th.  v.  Heuglin 
made  a  scientific  exploration  of  the  Red  Sea,  the 
results  of  which  were  published  in  Petennann*s 
MiUheUtmgm  for  1860.  These  reseorehes  cover 
the  physical  fintturps  of  the  sea  and  its  coast,  the 
Fauna  and  Flora,  the  meteorological  and  hj-psomei- 
rieal  phenomena,  etc.,  all  which  are  given  with 
much  minuteness  of  detail  Valuable  contributions 
to  the  same  purport,  from  Th.  Kinzelbach  and  Dr. 
Steudner,  appear  in  the  same  geographical  Journal 
for  1864.  The  MittheiUMgen  for  September  1860 
aootains  the  journal  of  'fh.  ▼.  IleugUn's  travels 
■long  the  western  coast  of  the  Sea,  from  Gairo  to 
Qossefr,  frisn  Qftssefr  to  Smmkm,  from  Sawtkin  to 
MoMsaua^  thence  along  the  Snmher  coast  and  in 
the  adjacent  Archipelago  of  Dnhlak^  and  thence 
down  the  Da$tnkU  coast  to  Bab-eUAfanddf,  This 
journal  is  accompanied  with  an  excellent  map,  the 
OBOst  minute  and  accurate  yet  published,  of  the 
Red  Sea  and  the  principal  harbon  on  its  western 
side.  These  are  QosfeFr  in  bt.  26^  7  N.  Saualnn^ 
bt  19<'  8^  and  Afomtua,  bt  15<>  32^.  Qoasar 
was  much  used  by  the  ancient  Egyptians  in  their 
eommeroe  with  Arabia,  serving  »  a  poet  to  the 
lliebiui  capital  as  Sues  now  answ*n  to  Cairo. 
Sfeotlon  b  made  of  this  route  of  traffic  In  ancient 
aaoDuments  and  papyri.     (See  in  Chabas,  Voyage 
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(fun  ^gypHen^  p.  62.)  Q/Duelr  u  to-day  a  sitj 
of  3,000  inhabitants,  cleanly  and  well  built,  with  • 
good  mob  and  harbor.  It  b  a  port  of  entry,  and 
■ometimes  maintains  a  lively  traffic  with  pilgrims 
on  their  way  to  and  from  Mecca.  FUhing  and 
handicrafts  are  its  principal  support.  The  peail* 
fisheries  of  the  Red  Sea  are  less  profitable  than  in- 
former times.  Saualun,  the  ci4)ital  of  a  province  of 
the  same  name,  U  a  city  of  8,000  inhabitants,  with 
a  small  but  well-cheltered  harbor.  MaumtA,  sit* 
uated  Oil  an  iabnd  in  the  Gulf  of  llarhibo,  is  an 
important  avenue  of  trade  for  Abystiinia.  Its  cli- 
mate  is  hot,  and  the  inhabitants  sometimes  suflfer 
for  want  of  water  —  their  supply  being  collected  in 
cisterns,  in  the  rainy  season.  The  highest  moun- 
tains  along  the  western  coast  range  from  4,000  to 
7,000  feet  English,  and  the  coast  line  b  generally 
al)rupt,  though  Indented  with  numerous  little  bays. 
The  opening  of  the  Suez  canal  wiU  more  than  re- 
store the  Rod  Sea  to  its  ancient  importance  ui  the 
commerce  of  the  worid.  J.  P.  T. 

RED  SEA,  PASSAGE  OF.  The  passage 
of  the  Red  Sea  was  the  crisis  of  the  Exodus.  It 
was  the  miracle  by  which  the  Israelites  bfb  Egypt 
and  were  delivered  from  the  oppressor.  Probab^ 
on  this  account  St.  Paul  takes  it  as  a  type  of 
Christian  baptbm.  All  the  particubrs  relating  to 
this  event,  and  especially  those  which  show  its 
miracubus  character,  require  careful  examination. 
The  points  that  arise  are  the  place  of  the  passage, 
the  narrative,  and  the  importance  of  the  event  in 
Biblical  history. 

1.  It  is  usiud  to  suppose  that  the  most  northern 
place  at  which  the  Red  Sea  could  have  been  crossed 
is  the  present  head  of  the  Gulf  of  Suez.  Thb  sup- 
position depends  upon  the  erroneous  idea  that  in 
the  time  of  Moses  the  gulf  did  not  extend  further 
to  the  northward  than  at  present.  An  examination 
of  the  country  north  of  Suez  has  shown,  however, 
that  the  sea  has  receded  many  miles,  and  there  can 
be  no  doubt  that  this  change  has  taken  place  within 
the  hUtorical  period,  doubtless  in  fulfillment  of  the 
prophecy  of  Isabh  (xi.  15,  xix.  5 ;  conip.  Zech.  x. 
11).  I1ie  old  bed  b  indicated  by  the  Birkei-e^ 
TitMtih^  or  "  I^ke  of  the  Crocodile,*'  and  the  mora 
southern  Bitter  Lakes,  the  northernmost  part  (Mf  the 
former  probably  corresponding  to  the  head  of  ths 
gulf  at  the  time  of  the  Exodus.  In  previous  cen- 
turies, it  b  probabb  that  the  gulf  did  not  extend 
further  north,  but  that  it  was  deeper  in  its  northern, 
most  part. 

It  b  necessary  to  endeavor  to  ascertain  the  route 
of  the  Israelites  before  we  can  attempt  to  discover 
where  they  crossed  the  sea.  The  point  from  which 
they  started  was  Rameses,  a  place  certainly  in  the 
Land  of  Goshen,  which  we  identify  with  the  W^uK- 
i-Tumeyldt.  [Rameses;  Goshen.]  After  the 
mention  that  the  people  journeyed  from  Rameset 
to  Soceoth,  and  before  that  of  their  departure  from 
Succoth,  a  passage  ooeurs  whieh  appon  to  show 
the  first  direction  of  the  journey,  and  not  a  ohange 
in  the  route.  Thb  we  may  reason  .oly  inf^  fim 
its  tenor,  and  from  its  being  followed  by  the  state- 
ment that  Joseph's  bones  were  taken  by  Moses  with 
him,  which  must  refinr  to  the  commencement  of  the 
journey.  **  And  it  came  to  pass,  when  Pharaoh 
had  bt  the  peopb  go,  that  God  bd  them  not  [by] 
the  way  of  the  bnd  of  the  Philbtines,  althoogh 
that  [was]  near;  for  God  said,  Lest  pendveotON 
the  peopl*  repent  when  they  see  war,  and  they  re- 
turn to  L^ypt:  but  God  caused  the  neopb  to  Ion 
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[by]  the  way  of  the  wildernets  of  the  Red  Sea'* 
(Ex.  xiti.  17,  18).  It  will  be  teen  by  referaioe  to 
the  map  already  given  [vol.  L  p.  794]  that,  from 
the  Wddi^'  TwneyUii^  whether  from  ita  eaetera  end 
er  from  any  other  part,  the  route  to  Falettine  by 
4ray  of  Gaia  through  this  FhiUitine  tenitory  it  near 
at  hand.  In  the  Roman  time  the  route  to  Gaot 
from  Memphis  and  Heliopolia  pmecd  the  western 
•Dd  of  the  Wddi-l-  Tumeyldij  as  may  be  seen  by  the 
Ittnernry  of  Antoninus  (Parthey,  Zur  Krtihmdt  <L 
AU.  j£ffypten$,  map  vi.),  and  the  ohid'  modem 
route  fit>m  Cairo  to  Syria  passes  along  the  WMi-l- 
Tttmeyidt  and  leads  to  Gaia  (Wilkinson,  Hand- 
bookj  new  ed.  p.  209). 

At  the  end  of  the  second  day's  Journey  the 
camping-place  was  at  Etham  **  in  the  edge  of  the 
wildenieas**  (I*:z.  zBi.  20;  Num.  xxxiii.  6).  Here 
the  Wddi-^'Tumeyldi  was  probably  left,  as  it  is 
eultivable  and  terminates  in  the  desert  After 
leaving  this  place  the  direction  seems  to  hare 
changed.  The  first  passage  relating  to  the  Journey, 
after  the  mention  of  the  encamping  at  Rtbam,  is 
this,  stating  a  command  given  to  Moses :  **  Speak 
unto  the  children  of  Israel,  that  they  turn  [or 
*  return*]    and   encamp  [or  *that  they  encamp 

i«»in;  SOnil  512^;^]  before  Pi-hahiroth,  be- 
tween Migdol  and  the  sea,  over  against  Baal- 
■ephon **  (Ex.  xiv.  2).  This  explanation  is  added: 
<*  And  Pharaoh  will  say  of  the  children  of  Israel, 
They  [are]  entangled  in  the  Und,  the  wildamess 
hath  shut  them  in*'  (3).  The  rendering  of  the 
A.  v.,  **  that  they  turn  and  encamp/'  seems  to  us 
the  most  probable  of  those  we  have  given :  *'  retuni  *' 
It  the  closer  translation,  but  appeara  to  be  difficult 
to  reconcile  with  the  narrative  of  the  route;  for  the 
more  likely  inference  is  that  the  direction  was 
changed,  not  that  the  people  returned :  the  third 
rendering  does  not  appear  probable,  as  it  does  not 
espUin  tlie  entanglement  The  geography  of  the 
country  does  not  assist  us  in  conjecturing  the 
direction  of  the  last  part  of  the  journey.  If  we 
knew  that  the  highest  part  of  the  gulf  at  the  time 
of  the  Exodus  extended  to  the  west,  it  would  be 
probable  that,  if  the  Israelites  turned,  they  took  a 
northerly  direction,  as  then  the  sea  would  oppoiie 
tn  obstAcle  to  their  further  progress.  If,  however, 
they  left  the  Wadi-t-  Tumeylat  at  Etham  **  in  the 
ed-^e  of  the  wilderness,"  they  could  not  have  turned 
for  to  the  northward,  unless  they  had  previously 
turned  somewhat  to  the  south.  It  must  be  borne 
in  mind  that  Pharaoh's  object  was  to  cut  oflT  the 
letreat  of  the  Israelites:  he  therefore  probably  en- 
camped between  them  and  the  head  of  the  sea. 

At  the  end  of  the  third  day's  march,  for  each 
iMnping-place  seems  to  mark  the  close  of  a  day's 
Journey,  the  Israelites  encamped  by  the  sea.  The 
place  of  this  but  encampment,  and  that  of  the 
passage,  on  the  supposition  that  our  views  as  to 
the  most  probable  route  are  correct,  would  be  not 
very  for  fit>m  the  Persepolitan  monument  [See 
map,  vol.  i.  p.  794.]  The  monument  is  about 
thirty  miles  to  the  northward  of  the  present  head 
of  tha  Gulf  of  Sues,  and  not  for  south  of  the  posi- 
tion where  we  suppose  the  head  of  the  gulf  to  have 
at  the  time  of  the  Exodus.     It  is  her*  neoes- 


•  In  order  to  fltvor  the  opinion  that  the  Israelllas 
the  route  bj  the  HTw/i-t- 7V«A,  thiii  name,  QeML- 
9t-T6Jeah  (to  which  It  Is  difficult  to  awdgn  a  probable 
■saatng),  has  been  changed  to  QebeU^AMeah^  as  if 
rigaUying  "  Che  Monntaio  of  Detiveranoe ; "  though. 
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4tfy  to  mention  the  aiguments  for  and  agaiut  lit 
common  opinion  that  the  Isaelites  paaed  near  Ihi 
present  head  of  the  gal£  Local  tiaditian  is  in  its 
fovor,  but  it  must  be  wmembered  that  kwal  traift- 
tk>n  in  Egypt  and  the  nei^bcoing  ooantries,  judg- 
ing fttnn  this  evidence  of  history,  is  of  very  litdc 
value.  The  Muslims  suppose  Memphu  to  bn* 
been  the  city  at  which  the  Pharaoh  of  the  Ezodos 
resided  before  that  event  occuired.  From  oppoaile 
Memphis  a  broad  valley  leads  to  the  Red  Sea.  It 
is  in  part  calleo  the  WddirUTeek^  or  •«  Valley  of 
the  Wandering."  From  it  the  traveller  reaebes 
the  sea  beneath  the  lofty  GebeUl-Tdkakt*  which 
rises  on  the  north  and  shuts  ofi*  all  escape  in  Clsit 
direction,  excepting  by  a  narrow  way  akiQg  the  aa- 
shore,  which  Phanoh  might  hare  oecupSed.  Tha 
sea  here  is  broad  and  deep,  as  the  Rarrativ«  ii  gen- 
erally held  to  imply.  All  the  local  features  aeesa 
snited  for  a  great  event;  but  it  may  well  be  aahad 
whether  there  is  any  reaaon  to  expect  that  loltafale- 
neas  that  human  nature  seeks  for  and  moden 
agination  takes  for  granted,  since  it  would 
been  useless  for  the  objects  for  which  the 
appears  to  hare  been  intended.  The 
from  Memphis  is  equally  poetical,  but  how  ia  1* 
possible  to  recognise  in  it  a  nmte  iHiicfa  seaoa  k 
have  had  two  days'  Journey  of  cultivation,  the  wB- 
demess  bdng  reached  only  at  the  end  of  the  seeoBd 
day's  march  ?  The  aupposition  that  the  Israelites 
took  an  upper  route,  now  that  of  the  Mekhefa 
caravan,  along  the  desot  to  the  north  of  the  elevated 
tract  between  Cairo  and  Sues,  must  be  mentioned, 
although  it  is  less  probable  than  that  Just  noticed, 
and  oflfers  the  same  difficulties  It  la,  howmu, 
possible  to  suppose  that  the  Israelites  eroeecid  Ihi 
sea  near  Sues  without  holding  to  the  tradiliaori 
idea  that  they  attained  it  by  the  Wddi^-  Tetk,  U 
they  went  through  the  WddU-  TumeyUl  they  migiit 
have  turned  southward  from  its  eastern  aid,  and 
so  reached  the  neighborhood  of  Sues;  but  this 
would  make  the  third  day's  Journey  mora  tfaea 
thirty  miles  at  the  least,  which,  if  we  bear  in  mind 
the  composition  of  the  Israelite  caravan,  aeema  qvita 
incredible.  We  therefore  think  that  the  only  opa> 
ion  warranted  by  the  narratiTe  is  that  already  staied, 
which  supposes  th(  paeaage  of  the  sea  to  have  taken 
phioe  near  the  northernmost  part  of  ita  anoieot 
extension.  The  cot\{eeture  t)iat  the  Israelites  ad- 
vanced to  the  north,  then  crossed  a  shallow  part 
of  the  Mediterranean,  where  Pharaoh  and  his  aimy 
were  lost  in  the  quicksands,  and  afterwards  tamed 
southwards  towards  Sinai,  is  so  repognant  .to  the 
Scripture  narrative  as  to  amount  to  a  dJenial  of  the 
occurrence  of  the  event,  and  indeed  is  acaieely 
worth  mentioning. 

I1ie  last  camping-pboe  was  before  PI  hahlroth. 
It  appears  that  Migdol  was  behind  Pi-hahiroUi.  and, 
on  the  other  hand,  Baal-cephon  and  the  sea.  These 
neighborii^  places  have  not  been  identified,  and 
the  name  of  Pi-hahiroth  (if,  ai  we  bdiere,  rfgli% 
supposed  to  designate  a  reedy  tract,  and  to  be  idi 
preserved  In  the  Arabic  name  Ghtaoeybet  el^oe§, 
"  the  bed  of  reeds  '*),  is  now  found  fai  the  neigfabor> 
hood  of  the  two  supposed  sites  of  the  passage,  and 
therefore  cannot  be  said  to  be  Identified,  beridci 
that  we  most  not  expect  a  tiatorBl  locality  stiD  to 

to  have  this  signiflcatlon,  It  si  sold  cather  bt  6«6«f-sl* 
'ilidM,  ths  othar  form  <3Bvial  kig  from  general  osags 
Er.2%Lta*  aaid  *AMkak  In  the  neath  cf  aa  Aiah  m 

widely 
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In  iti  name.  It  moat  be  remembered  the;  the 
name  H-hahiroth,  tiooe  it  deicribea  a  natonu  lo- 
nlity,  probaMT  does  not  indicate  a  town  or  other 
Inhabited  place  named  after  such  a  loealitj^  and 
tliia  leema  aliuoet  oertaiu  from  Uie  eireomstanoe 
that  it  ie  wilikely  tiiat  there  would  have  been  more 
tlian  two  inhabited  plaoet,  even  if  they  were  only 
foftt,  in  tliii  region.  The  other  names  do  not  do- 
■cribe  natural  localities.  The  neamOM  of  Pi-hahi- 
roth  to  the  sea  is  therefore  the  only  van  indication 
of  its  poaition,  and,  if  we  are  right  in  our  supposU 
tkm  as  to  the  place  of  the  passage,  our  uncertainty 
u  td  the  exaot  extent  of  tlie  sea  at  the  time  is 
an  additional  dldoulty.     [£xodu8,  thx;  Pi-ha- 

BUIOTH.] 

Vtom  Pi-hahiivth  the  Israelites  crossed  the  sea. 
rha  only  points  bearing  on  geography  in  the  ac- 
soont  of  this  event  are  that  the  sea  was  divided  by 
an  east<>  wind,  whence  we  may  reasonably  infer 
that  it  was  erusssd  from  west  to  oaat,  and  that  the 
whole  Egyptian  army  perished,  which  shows  that 
it  must  £sve  been  some  miles  broai.  Pharaoh  took 
at  least  six  htmdrsd  ehariots,  which,  three  abreast, 
would  have  occupied  about  half  a  mile,  and  the  rest 
of  the  army  cannot  be  supposed  to  have  taken  up 
less  than  several  times  that  space.  Even  if  in  a 
'  broad  fiarmation,  some  miles  would  have  been  re- 
quired.^ It  is  more  difficult  to  calcuUte  the  space 
taken  up  by  the  Israelite  multitude,  but  probably  it 
waa  even  greater.  On  the  whole  we  may  reasonably 
suppose  about  twelve  miles  as  the  smallest  breadth 
of  the  sea. 

S.  A  careful  examination  of  the  narrative  of  the 
passage  of  the  Red  Sea  is  necessary  to  a  right  under- 
standing of  the  event  When  the  Israelites  had  de- 
parted, Pharaoh  repented  that  be  had  let  them  go. 
It  might  be  conjectured,  from  one  part  of  the  narra- 
tive (Kx.  xiv.  1-4),  that  he  determined  to  pursue 
them  when  he  knew  that  they  had  encamped  before 
Pi-hahiroth,  did  not  what  follows  this  imply  that 
lia  set  out  soon  after  they  had  gone,  and  also  indi- 
eate  that  the  place  in  question  refers  to  the  punuit 
through  the  sea,  not  to  that  from  the  dty  whence 
he  sttfted  (5-10).  This  city  was  most  probably 
Zoan,  and  oould  scarcely  have  been  muoh  nearer  to 
Pi-habiroth,  and  the  distance  is  therefore  too  great 
to  have  been  twice  travelled,  first  by  those  who  toU 
Pharaoh,  then  by  Pharaoh's  army,  within  a  few 
hours.  I1ie  strength  of  Pharaoh's  army  is  not  fur- 
ther specified  than  by  the  statement  that  *«  he  took 
six  hundred  chosen  chariots,  and  [or  *  even  *]  all 
the  chariots  of  Egypt,  and  captains  over  ever/  one 
of  them  "  (7).  The  war-ohariots  of  the  Egyptians 
held  each  but  two  men,  an  areher  and  a  charioteer. 

The  former  must  be  mtended  by  the  word  DW/W^ 
rendered  in  the  A.  V.  *«  captains."  Throughout 
the  narrative  the  chariou  and  horsemen  of  Pharaoh 
•re  meutkmed,  and  *•  the  hone  and  his  rider,"  xv. 
21,  are  spoken  of  in  Miriam*8  song,  but  we  can 
scarcely  hence  iniier  that  there  was  in  Pharaoh's 
army  a  body  of  horsemen  as  well  as  of  men  in  char- 
iota,  as  in  ancient  Egyptian  the  chariot-force  is  al- 
ways called  H TAR  or  HETRA,  » the  hone,"  and 
these  expressions  may  therefbre  be  respectively  ple- 
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onastie  and  poetical  There  is  no  evidence  in  tht 
records  of  the  ancient  Egyptians  that  they  used 
eai'alry.  and,  therefore,  had  the  Biblical  narrative 
expressly  mentioned  a  force  of  tiiis  kind,  it  might 
liave  been  thought  to  support  the  theory  that  the 
Pharaoh  of  the  Exodus  was  a  Shepherd-king. 
With  tliis  army,  idiich,  even  if  a  small  one,  was 
mighty  in  comparison  (p  the  Israelite-  multitude, 
encumbered  with  women,  children,  and  cattle,  Pha- 
raoh overtook  the  people  *^  encamping  by  the  sea  ** 
(9).  When  the  Israelites  saw  the  oppressor's  army 
tliey  were  terrified,  and  murmured  against  Moses. 
*^  Because  [there  were]  no  grai-es  in  Eg)  pt,  hast 
thou  taken  us  away  to  die  in  the  wilderness  ?  "  (11). 
Along  the  bare  mountains  that  skirt  the  valley  ol 
Upper  Higypt  are  abundant  sepulchral  grottoes,  of 
which  the  entrances  are  conspicuously  seen  from  the 
river  and  the  fields  it  waten:  in  the  sandy  slopes 
at  the  foot  of  the  mountains  are  pits  without  num- 
ber snd  many  built  tombs,  all  of  ancient  times.  No 
doubt  the  plain  of  Lower  ^i^ypt,  to  which  Meia- 
phis,  with  port  of  its  fitf-exteuding  necropolis,  be* 
longed  politically  though  not  geographically,  was 
throughout  as  well  provided  with  places  of  sepul- 
ture. The  Israelites  recalled  these  cities  of  the  dead, 
and  looked  with  Egyptian  horror  at  the  prospeei 
that  their  carcasses  should  be  left  on  the  fiioB  of  tht 
wilderness.  Better,  they  said,  to  have  oontiuoed  to 
serve  the  Egyptians  than  thus  to  perish  (12).  Then 
Moses  encouraged  them,  bidding  them  see  liow  (Sod 
would  save  them,  snd  telling  them  that  they  should 
behold  tbar  enemies  no  more,  lliere  are  few  cases 
in  the  Bible  in  which  those  for  whom  a  miracle  is 
wrought  are  commanded  merely  to  stand  by  and  see 
it.  Generally  the  Divine  support  is  promised  to 
those  who  use  their  utmost  exertions.  It  seems 
from  the  narrative  that  Moses  did  not  know  at  thii 
time  how  the  people  would  be  saved,  and  spoke  only 
from  a  heart  full  of  faith,  for  we  read,  "  And  the 
Lord  said  unto  Moees,  Wherefore  criest  thou  unto 
me?  speak  unto  the  children  of  Israel  that  they  go 
forward:  but  lift  thou  up  thy  rod,  and  stretch  out 
tl^ne  hand  over  the  sea,  and  divide  it:  and  the 
ebildien  of  Israel  shall  go  on  dry  [ground]  through 
the  midst  of  the  sea  "  (15,  16).  That  uight  the 
two  armies,  the  Aigitives  and  the  pureuen,  were 
encamped  near  together.  Between  them  was  the 
pillar  of  the  cbud,  darkness  to  the  Egj'ptians  and 
a  light  to  the  Israelites.  Tlie  monuments  of  Egypt 
portray  an  encampment  of  an  army  of  Kaiueses  II., 
during  a  campaign  in  Syria;  it  is  well  pUnned  and 
carefully  guai^ed :  the  rude  modem  Arab  encamp 
ments  bring  before  us  that  of  Israel  on  thb  memof 
able  night.  Perhaps  in  the  camp  of  Israel  the 
sounds  of  tiie  hoeUle  camp  might  be  heard  on  the 
one  hand,  and  on  the  other  the  roaring  of  the  sea. 
But  the  pillar  was  a  barrier  and  a  sign  of  deli\-er- 
anee.  The  time  was  now  come  for  the  great  deci- 
sive miracle  of  the  Exodus.  **  And  Moses  stretched 
out  his  hand  over  the  sea:  and  the  Lord  caused 
the  sea  to  go  [back]  by  a  strong  east  wind  all  that 
night,  and  made  the  sea  dry  [land],  and  the  waten 
were  dirided.  And  the  diiklreii  of  Israel  went 
through  tlie  midst  of  the  sea  upon  the  dry  [ground] : 
and  the  waten  [were]  a  wall  unto  them  on  their 


Axabs  in  every  case  like  the  namflve  under  eensM- 


•  The  LXX.  has  '(south,'  inataai  of  **«e«t.**    The 

■*.  D'*T?.  lit  «Mn  front,"  may,  however.  Indicate       .  ,^  .       , ,       ,  .  ,u  *  «  «      , 

*'i  t         '»  6  It  has  heen  oale»..At«t,  that  if  Napohton  L 

te  whole  distance  betwami  the  two  extresM  points  o'  advanced  by  one  road  Into  Belginm,  in  the  Walerloe 

■nilse,  thuMs  of  th«  two  solstloas,  and  h«nos  it  Is  nut  I  eampMgn,  his  eolnmn  would  have  been  aiz^  nyiss  la 

lalted  to  absolute  east,  agreeably  with  »he  use  of  the  1  leoffth. 
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•%ht  huid  and  oo  tbair  left  "  (21,  22,  comp.  99). 
1%e  narrative  diatincUy  atatet  thai  a  pato  wa« 
BMde  through  the  sea,  aud  that  the  waters  were  a 
wall  on  either  hand.  The  tenn  *<wall"  does  not 
ftppoar  to  oblige  us  to  suppose,  u  many  have  done, 
that  the  sea  stood  up  like  a  cliff  on  either  side,  but 
ihoiUd  rather  be  considered  to  mean  a  barrier,  as 
the  former  idea  implies  a  seemingly  needless  addi- 
tion to  the  miracle,  while  the  latter  seems  to  be  not 
discordant  with  the  language  of  the  narrative.  It 
was  during  the  night  that  the  Israelites  crossed, 
and  Uie  Ug^  i)tittns  followed.  In  the  morning  watch, 
the  last  third  or  fourth  of  the  night,  or  the  period 
before  sunrise,  Pharaoh's  army  was  in  full  pursuit 
in  the  divided  sea,  and  was  there  miraculously 
troubled,  so  that  the  l-Lgyptians  sought  to  flee  (23- 
85).  1'hen  was  Moses  commanded  again  to  stretch 
out  his  hand,  and  the  sea  returned  to  its  strength, 
aud  overwhelmed  the  ICgyptians,  of  whom  not  one 
remained  alive  (28-28).     The  statement  is  so  ez- 

E licit  that  there  could  be  no  reasonable  doubt  that 
^barauh  himself,  the  great  offender,  was  at  last 
made  an  example,  and  perished  with  his  army, 
did  it  not  seem  to  be  distinctly  stated  in  Psalm 
czixvi.  that  he  was  included  in  the  same  de- 
■tmction  (15).  The  sea  cast  up  the  dead  Kgyp- 
tians,  whose  bodies  the  Israelites  saw  upon  the 
shore. 

In  a  later  pasMage  some  particulars  are  mentioned 
which  are  not  distinctly  stated  in  the  narrative  in 
Exodus.  Tlie  place  is  indeed  a  poetical  one,  but  it« 
meaning  is  clear,  and  we  learn  from  it  thai  at  the 
time  of  the  palilu^;e  of  the  sea  there  was  a  storm  of 
rain  with  thunder  and  lightning,  perhaps  acoom- 
panieil  by  an  earthquake  (Ps.  lixvii.  15-20).  To 
this  8t.  Paid  may  allude  where  he  says  that  the 
Csthers  **  were  all  baptized  unto  Mosu  in  the  cbud 
aud  in  the  sea"  (1  Cor.  x.  2);  for  the  idea  of  bap- 
tism seems  to  involve  either  immersion  or  sprink- 
bug,  and  the  latter  could  have  here  occurred :  the 
rafiarence  is  evidently  to  the  pillar  of  the  cloud :  it 
uould,  however,  be  impious  to  attempt  an  explana- 
tion of  what  is  manifestly  miraculoun.  These  addi- 
tional particulars  may  illustrate  the  troubling  of 
the  Egyptians,  for  their  chariots  may  have  lieen 
thus  overthrown. 

Here,  at  the  end  of  their  long  oppression,  deliv- 
■red  finally  from  the  Egyptians,  the  Israelites  glori- 
fied God.  In  what  words  they  sang  his  praise  we 
know  from  the  Song  of  Moses,  which,  in  its  vigor- 
ous brevity,  represents  the  events  of  that  memorable 
night,  scarcely  of  less  moment  than  the  night  of 
the  Pa&sover  (Ex.  xv.  1-18:  ver.  19  is  {Hobably  a 
kind  of  connnent,  not  part  of  the  song).  Moees 
seems  to  have  sung  this  song  with  the  men,  Mirliui 
with  the  women  alro  singing  and  dancing,  or  per- 
haps there  were  two  choruses  (20,  21).  Such  a 
picture  does  not  recur  in  the  history  of  the  nation. 
Neither  the  triumphal  Song  of  Deborah,  nor  the 
rejoicing  when  tlie  Temple  was  recovered  fiiom  the 
Syrians,  celebrated  so  great  a  deliverance,  or  was 
loined  in  by  the  whole  people.  In  leaving  Goshen, 
brael  became  a  nation ;  after  crossing  the  sea,  it 
»ms  free.  There  is  evidently  great  significaoce,  as 
tn  have  suggested,  in  St.  Paul's  use  of  this  mira- 

«  Wbtle  this  article  is  going  throagh  ths  press,  M. 
jhabas  has  published  a  curious  paper,  lo  which  h« 
sn^turu  thHt  certain  Is  borers  employed  by  the  Pha- 
lauhs  nf  the  XlXtb  and  XXth  dynasties  In  the  quai^ 
and  eifowhrre  are  the  Hebrews.  Their  name 
▲FsBJu  Of  APKam,  which  might  oorrsspond  to 
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ck  as  a  type  of  baptism ;  for,  to  make  th* 
complete,  it  must  hare  been  the  beginning  ol  s  warn 
period  of  the  life  of  the  Israelites. 

3.  The  Importaooe  of  this  ereitt  in  Bibliesl  U» 
tory  is  shown  by  the  manner  in  which  it  is  spokai 
of  in  the  books  of  the  O.  T.  written  in  later  times. 
In  them  it  is  the  chief  fi^t  of  Jewish  history.  Not 
the  call  of  Abraham,  not  the  rule  of  Joseph,  not  the 
first  Passover,  not  the  conquest  of  Cknaao,  are  re- 
ferred to  in  such  a  manner  as  this  great  de&Teranee. 
In  the  I3ook  of  Job  it  is  mentioned  with  the  acta 
of  creation  (xxri.  10-13).  In  the  Ptolms  it  is  re- 
bted  as  foremost  among  the  deeds  that  God  had 
wrought  for  his  people.  The  prophet  Isaiah  reealli 
it  as  the  great  maniftstation  of  God'a  intcrfcranee 
for  Israel,  and  an  enoonrsgement  for  the  denend- 
ants  of  those  who  witnessed  that  great  light 
'I'here  are  events  so  striking  that  they  are  remem- 
bered in  the  life  of  a  nation,  and  tliat,  like  great 
heights.  Increasing  distance  only  gives  them  mon 
mi^esty.  So  no  doubt  was  this  remembered  bug 
after  those  were  dead  who  saw  the  sea  return  to  its 
strength  and  the  warrion  of  Pharaoh  dead  apon  the 
shore. 

It  may  be  inquired  how  it  is  that  there  seems  to 
have  been  no  record  or  tradition  of  this  mincle 
among  the  Egyptians.  This  question  involves  that 
of  tlie  time  in  Egyptian  history  to  which  this  event 
should  be  assigned.  The  date  of  the  Exodus  ao- 
oording  to  diflferent  chnmologen  varies  more  than 
three  hundred  yean;  the  dates  of  the  Egypiiao 
dynasties  ruling  during  this  period  of  three  hmh 
dred  yean  vary  full  one  hundred.  The  pniod  to 
which  the  Exodus  may  be  assigned  therefore  TiitB- 
ally  corresponds  to  four  hundrnl  yean  of  fgyptian 
history.  If  the  lowest  date  of  the  beginning  oif  the 
X  VHlth  dynasty  be  tsken  and  the  highest  data  of 
the  Exodus,  both  which  we  consider  the  most  prob- 
able of  those  which  hare  been  ooi^jectured  in  the 
two  cases,  the  Israelites  must  hare  left  Egypt  in  a 
period  of  whieh  monuments  or  other  records  are 
almost  wanUng.  Of  the  XVIIIth  and  subsequent 
d}iiRsties  we  hare  as  yet  no  continuous  history,  and 
rarely  records  of  events  which  occurred  in  a  sueoes- 
sion  of  years.  We  know  much  of  msny  reigns, 
and  of  some  we  can  be  almost  sure  that  they  could 
not  correspond  to  that  of  the  Pharaoh  of  the  Exo- 
dus. We  can  in  no  case  expect  a  distinct  Egyp> 
tisn  monumental  record  of  so  great  a  calamity, 
for  the  monuments  only  record  success;  but  it 
might  Im3  related  in  a  papyrus,  lliere  would 
doubtless  hare  long  remained  a  popular  tradition 
of  the  Kxodus,  but  if  the  kuig  who  perished  was 
one  of  the  Shepherd  strangers,  this  trsdition 
would  probably  hare  been  local,  aud  perhaps  in* 
distinct.' 

Kiideavon  hare  been  made  to  expbin  away  the 
miraculous  character  of  the  passage  of  the  Had 
Sea.  It  has  been  argued  that  Moses  might  hav« 
carried  the  Israelites  over  by  a  ford,  and  that  an 
unusual  tide  might  hare  overwhelmed  the  Egyptiana. 
But  no  real  diminution  of  the  wonder  is  thus 
efTected.  How  vras  it  that  the  sea  admitted  the 
passing  of  the  Israelites,  and  drowned  Pharaoh 
and  his  army?     How  vras  it  that  it  ires  shaUow  at 
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Kgypt  under  Bameses  IT.,  about  a.  o.  1300, 
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Jm  light  time,  ud  deep  at  the  right  time?  This 
ittempted  eiplaoatioD  would  nei-er  have  been  put 
SDnvanl  were  it  not  that  the  &ct  of  the  paasage  ia 
io  well  attested  that  it  would  be  uncritical  to  doubt 
it  weie  it  recorded  on  men  human  authoritj.  Siuce 
the  bet  ia  undeniable,  an  attempt  is  made  to  explain 
it  away.  Thus  the  school  that  pretends  to  the 
wverest  criticism  is  compelled  to  deviate  from  its 
usual  course;  and  when  wo  see  that  in  this  case  it 
must  do  so,  we  may  well  doubt  its  ^  jadnetm  in 
other  cases,  which,  bebg  diffi9m^/  stated,  are 
mora  eaailj  attacked.  K.  S.  P. 

*  The  opening  of  the  Sues  Canal  may  contribute 
to  the  solution  of  the  problem  of  the  route  of  the 
IsTMlites  from  Raamses  to  the  Red  Sea.  The 
sweet-water  canal,  which  flows  from  the  Nile  east- 
ward through  Wadirl-  Tumeylat^  has  already  re- 
stored to  a  region  of  the  ancient  (ioshen,  a  degree 
«f  Artility  which  sugs^to  that  this  may  truly  have 
Men  ^  the  best  of  the  huid  **  in  the  time  of  the 
Israelites,  when,  under  the  aocieut  S3'8tem  of  irri- 
gation, it  was  watered  with  ^  straama,  rivers,  ponds, 
and  poob,**  Ex.  vii.  19.  This  canal  runs  from  the 
Nile  to  Ismaila,  a  new  town  on  haki  Timsah,  and 
thence  southwajtl  to  Sues.  It  is  twenty-six  feet 
wide  with  an  average  depth  of  four  feet,  and  by 
means  of  lateral  sluices  is  made  to  Irrigate  a  huge 
area.  So  valuable  Is  it  for  thb  purpose,  that  the 
Eg}'ptian  government  purchased  it  of  the  Canal 
Company  at  a  cost  of  four  hundred  thousand 
pounds,  expecting  to  reimburse  itself  by  the  en- 
hanced value  of  kuids. 

Unruh  {Der  Zug  dtn  /traeHten  nui  Agypten 
naeh  Carutan)  places  the  Land  of  Goshen  in  the 
oortheastem  portion  of  the  Delta,  with  a  aea-coast 
on  the  Mediterranean  from  Tanis  to  .\varis,  and 
Raamses  in  the  vicinity  of  the  latter  city.  He  first 
carries  the  Israelites  around  the  head  of  the  gulf, 
which  then  extended  as  a  reedy  marsh  fer  i^ve 
the  modem  Sues;  then  leads  them  down  upon  the 
ea$i  side  of  the  gulf  to  a  point  opposite  Suez, 
wnere  he  finds  a  small  bay  or  arm  of  the  gulf  pro- 
jecting into  the  Arabian  peninsula,  — a  litUe  above 
Ajfun  .l/usn,  —  and  thug  he  makes  the  scene  of  the 
crossing  namted  in  Exodus.  At  the  opposite  ex* 
trenie,  Schleiden  {IHe  Landenge  ton  Stttt)  phu;es 
Raamses  in  the  line  of  the  ancient  canal,  and  near 
the  Bitter  I^kes,  but  first  turns  the  course  of  the 
Israelites  northward  toward  the  Mediterranean,  as 
the  direct  route  to  Palestine.  They  are  overtaken 
on  the  coast  of  the  Mediterranean,  in  a  marshy 
region,  lying  east  of  Avaria  upon  the  borden  of 
the  wilderness:  having  /rere esci^Md  from  Pharaoh, 
they  turn  southward  and  enter  the  desert  of  Sinai, 
keeping  always  to  the  east  of  the  Gulf  of  Sues. 
But  these  theories  equally  rioUte  the  requiremente 
of  the  namtive  of  the  Exodus  hi  respect  of  the 
snecessire  days*  marches  of  the  Israelites.  The 
distance  from  Raamses  to  the  head  of  the  gulf  was 
about  thirty  miles,  and  so  great  a  caravan  as  the 
Israelites  with  their  cattle  and  attendante  made, 
would  require  three  days  for  such  a  march,  llie 
tfceond  day  would  bring  them  to  about  the  line  be- 
tween the  head  of  the  gulf  and  the  Bitter  I^kes 
on  the  edge  of  the  great  eastern  desert.  From 
this  **£ttutm''  they  turned  backward,  and  went 
down  the  western  side  of  the  gulf  to  toe  vicinity  of 
Sues,  -« and  at  thia  point,  probably,  the  crossing 
/)ok  place.  **  The  miracle  was  wrought  by  natural 
means  supematurally  applied.  A  strong  N.  K. 
mud  acting  here  upon  the  ebb  tide,  would  neo- 
■■arily  have  tl;e  eflbct  to  drire  out  the  watan  frmi 
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the  small  anu  of  the  sea  which  luni  np  by  Smbi 
and  also  from  the  end  of  the  gulf  itse./^  learing  the 
shallower  portions  dry;  while  the  more  northern 
part  of  the  arm,  which  was  aodeutly  broader  and 
deeper  than  at  present,  would  still  remain  covered 
with  water.  Thus  the  waten  would  be  divided, 
and  be  a  wall  to  the  Israelites  on  the  right  hand 
and  on  the  left."  No  better  theory  of  the  place  of 
the  crossing  and  the  manner  of  the  mu«cle.has 
been  presented  than  this  of  Or.  £.  Robinson  (/2e- 
utai-ditM^  L  64-^9).  It  harmonizes  well  all  the 
details  of  the  narretire.  The  arm  of  the  gull 
stretehing  north  of  Sues  thus  becomes  a  conditiou 
of  the  ftil&llment  of  the  miracle.  J.  P.  T. 

BBBD.  Under  this  name  we  propose  notieing 
the  ibUovdng  Hebrew  words:  agmSn^  gdme,  ^arCik, 
and  kdnek, 

I.  Agmdn  (V'^Z3)H-  KpUos,  Mpa^,  luicp^^ 
r4Kos-  ctrcMJUf,  feiveng,  rtfrenam)  ocoun  Job 
xl.  96  (A.  v.  xli.  2),  "Canst  thou  put  agmdm'* 
(A.  V.  *'  hook  ")  into  the  nose  of  the  erooodile? 
A^n,  in  xl.  13  (A.  V.  xli.  20),  <*  out  of  his  Doe- 
trils  goeth  smoke,  as  out  of  a  seething-pot  or  ag- 
m&n  **  (X.  V.  ^  caMron  *').  In  Is  U.  14,  it  is  said 
Jehovah  "  will  cut  off  from  Israel  head  and  tail, 
branch  and  agtn&n''  (A.  V.  "rush").  The 
agmdn  Is  mentioned  also  as  an  Egyptian  plant,  in 
a  sentence  similar  to  the  last,  in  Is.  xix.  15;  whils 
from  Iviii.  5  we  learn  that  the  agm&n  had  a  pen- 
dulous panicle.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the 
n^mdn  denotes  some  aquatic  reed-like  plant,  whether 
of  the  Nat.  order  Cjfperacem  or  that  of  Graminem. 
The  term    is  allied  doedy  to  the  Hebrew  dgtkm 

(D^S),  which,  like  the  corresponding  Arabic  ajftm 
,  denotes  a  marshy  pool  or  reed-bed.«  (S« 
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Jer.  11.  82,  for  this  latter  signification.)  There  is 
some  doubt  as  to  the  specific  identity  of  the  ag» 
m^  some  bi^ieving  that  the  word  denotes  **m 
rush**  as  well  as  \  *«reed."  See  Rosenmiiller 
(Bib,  Bot,  p.  184) and  Vf\nKt  {Reahoih'UrbAi. 4»i), 
Celsius  has  argued  in  iavor  of  the  Arundo  phiiig- 
mitit  {Hienib.  1.  465);  we  are  Inclined  to  adopt  his 
opinion.  That  the  ngmdn  denotes  some  speeifle 
pbuit  Is  probable  both  from  the  passages  wImto  it 

OCCUR  as  well  as  fipom  the  fiict  that  kdneh  (tTJP) 
Is  the  generic  term  for  reeds  hi  general.  The  Aruth- 
do  phragmitU  (now  the  PhragmitU  eommuitU\ 
if  it  does  not  occur  in  PalesUne  and  Egypt,  is  rep- 
resented by  avery  dosely  allied  species,  nanaely,  the 
A,  isiaca  of  Delisle.  llie  drooping  panicle  of  this 
plant  will  answer  well  to  the  "  bowing  down  thr 
head  **  of  which  Isaiah  speaks;  but,  as  there  are 
other  kinds  of  reed-like  plante  to  which  this  chareo* 
ter  also  bek)ngs,  It  is  impossible  to  do  more  thai 
give  a  probable  coi\jecture.  The  expression  ^'  CanfH 
thou  put  an  agmdn"  into  the  crocodile's  noeei 
has  been  variously  expUined.  The  most  probable 
interpretation  Is  that  which  supposes  allusion  is 
made  to  the  mode  of  passing  a  reed  or  a  rush 
through  the  gills  of  fish  in  order  to  carry  then 
home;  but  see  the  Commentaries  and  Noies  of 
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Bji.  Khwh  k  attcDdad  with  a 

h>  Uia  narlgilun.      WilkiDWH  (jbc  J^gjft.   & 

-   VS,  (d.  lSa4|  nji  that  Ida  rigbt  of  Kraviog  ud 

9  telling  Iba  ft^jrat  plujta  bdonmil  la  tlw  gnmi- 

,    ment,  wbamdea  pR>fll  i>jitft  monopolj^apd  thliik* 

oUw^xdHof  tb*  (^^fvmcKi  moBl  be  audaibiod  ■« 

ilfindisg  lU  Uk  Tnrwui   inicle*,  neh  h  li«kit>, 

I   euoa,  Hilt,  tuiUli.  ds.,  whicb  Iwie  hem  aid  !• 

,    hmiB  htto  Biad*  froBi  Ibe  ml  papjniL  ContMoiiic 

IliM  Kgrp*  >1>0Dnda  In  Qpn-neni^  aiaiiy  Undt  of 

~  "  :h  might  bkra  t<md  Ibr  fanning  caaoM,  «te^ 

improbahla  tint  the  ptpjrui  *locia  riwnU  h»« 

and  far  neli  \  poriMiM:  bot  llut  lb*  liai 

j    papgnu  wu  nMd  for  bokti  than  e*a  ba  no  doobt, 

U  the  tatiDMoj  of  Thcofifaiutiii  (fiiiC  n.  h.  S, 

f  4),  PUn;  (H.  y.  liil.  tl).  PlnUrcb,  md  ](lM 

insiiut  nitom,  b  to  b*  behend. 

a  tb*  toft  ollDkr  porthn  of  tba  tin  Ite 
lUciHit  mabTul  nlkid  popyna  mi  made.  ■■  IV 
p)Ti,"t*;i  Sir  G.  WilkintHi,  "tit  of  Ih*  not 
nmota  Phtnuaic  pariod*.  Tbs  mode  of  naUnf 
"cm  maia  Mlom:  tbe  itiloior  oT  th«  (tiJki  of 
0  pktit,  >fUr  the  rind  bnd  btcs  raiw*ed,  ma  cat 
into  thin  (Unvin  tht  dinction  of  Ihdr  k^th,  tad 
thoB  being  bid  on  i  flxl  liowd  in  tncMtsDo,  nnii- 
tv  diea  wen  placed  orer  Ibem  tl  right  u^^et, 
ud  tbeir  lurftM  beinic  cmietited  together  bj  a 
tort  of  ifhje^  ind  iiitl>}rcrtd  lo  a  proper  dt^ive  of 
prtatuieand  well  drird,  Ihe  papjma  «u  mmplltedi 
Uh  length  of  tlie  ilim  dppaid.  of  coune  on  11b 
breadth  of  the  intended  itKCil.  m  Ibit  of  the  ibeet 
imber  of  iFiM*  placed  in  tuceaaioii  bt^dc 
T,  (0  that  though  th«  brwdtb  wh  fiaillad 
rut  might  be  eilcBded  to  an  btdiAute 
length.'"  [WMlTlMa.]  The  papymi  read  la  not 
now  fbutid  in  Eg^pt;  it  groK^  howerv.  in  Sjria. 
Dr.  Hooker  vw  it  on  the  banki  of  I^aka  Tllienta, 
milei  BOTtb  of  the  Ion :  it  appean  to  bat* 
lilted  then  lioee  tb:  diiyi  of  Theopbnata  and 
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inlentting  pbnl.     Theophmtot  iliitL   PlotU.  it. 

S,  }  4 )  uyi.  ■'  Tba  pappu*  ([mwi  alto  in  Sjria 
iround  the  lake  in  wbieh  the  tweet  ecanteJ  rted  it 
band,  from  which  Antigoniu  Taed  to  makeconUge 
or  bit  ihiiit."  «  (See  abo  PluiT,  //.  ff.  liiL  II.) 
rhu  pbnt  bu  been  bund  aho  'in  a  mafl  ttrcam 
;wo  mika  N.  of  Jb&.  Dr.  Hooker  bdera  H  b 
vmmon  in  toqia  parta  of  Sjii*:  it  doea  not  oecur 
mywbtn  elaein  Aaia:  ilwta  tran  b^  lAJjCaBeotl 
ni  the  banki  of  tba  Anapot,  uar  SjncoK,  and 
Nr  Joaeph  Banlt  poataaied  paper  made  of  papjna 

ftom  tba   I.ake  of  Tbrtajmme  {Stripl.    fftri.  p. 
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Tba  lower  part  of  the 

*   papjmt  ned  waa   Deed   aa  food   b;  tba   andvil 

'   K^^Tptitni  1  "  ttaoae  who  wiab  to  eat  tba  bTUua 

'  dntatd  io  llie  inaat  detitate  waj.  Me*  It  hi  a  bet 

'  I  then  eat  It"  (Herod    U.  M;  aea  ate 

"HieopbT.   HiM.  PlanL  It.  B).     Tba  ttatenxnt  of 

,   TbcDphrtttut  with  regard    to   the  iweetiitaa  and 

fltror  of  the  tap  bat  bean  confirmed  bj  tome  writ- 

eTv;  the  Cheralirr  Landoiina  made  pappnt  fron 

Ibai^thofthephnt.  whicfa.  taj>  Heenn   {BiHar. 

'    Ra.  4fric.  f/,-1..  ii.  SMI,  MKr),  "  b  nlher  (lant 

-'    n  the  EBjptian;"  but  other  nitai    ■>;  Om 


B  b*  Iba  acilf  pbeta  h 


KEBD 
IHM  k  ncHh*  jd^  nor  tgirrai^  Tbt  ftpj- 
na  plant  (Pqpjfrw  mtit^Kinini)  tui  an  ■ngulv 
■tain  ttom  3  to  fi  fiset  bigh,  tboogb  cnadonallj  It 
jnin  to  the  height  of  U  feeti  It  hai  w  Innt; 
Ibc  flowm  ara  In  nrj  tmkll  ipikeleCa,  which  gro» 
JO  the  thmdltkB  flamring  bnnehleti  wbieb  ronii 
>  bmh]'  aotrn  to  eaoh  item:  <t  U  (bond  in  )tag- 
nvit  p(»li  at  w^  t(  In  nuining  itroHnt,  in  wbich 
Utter  uas,  aeootding  to  Druoe,  one  ot  lu  angle*  it 
almje  oppoaed  to  the  euirent  of  tlie  ■tmm. 

8.  MMtt  (rfrCf  :  ri  tx<  ■'i  Xl"**'  "'■' 
ii  ttantlated  "  ptper-reed  "  in  la.  ili.  T,  the  onlj 
paange  wbsa  the  pi.  ngan  oecun ;  tbera  <>  not  the 
aHghlot  aotborlt;  tor  thb  rendering  of  the  A.  V.. 
DOT  !•  it  at  aU  probable,  ai  VeUm  (flitni.  ii.  330) 
bae  reinariced,  that  tbe  propliat  wlio  apcitki  of  tbe 
paper-reed  under  ttie  name  gimt  in  tbe  preoeding 
eh^ls  {nili.  S),  ehould  In  tbii  one  mention  tbe 
Mme  plant  under  a  toUUj  dlSii«nt  naoM.  -Arol/i," 
Mji  Kinisbi.  ■■  ii  the  naoM  to  derignate  pot-hert* 
and  green  planta."  Tbe  LXX.  InntUta  it  bj  "  all 
tha  green  herbage"  {camp.  IflH,  Gen. 
■od  tae  Fi^o).  The  word  i*  denied  ftom  '/IrU, 
"  to  be  bare,"  or  "  dattitule  of  trcea ;  "  ' 
denotet  tbe  open  grau]'  land  on  tbe  bi 
Nik;  and  eeenu  to  be  allied  to  liia  A 

Ka  19T3},  RoeenmiiUer  {SduL  is  Je&  lU.  T),  G«B- 
anina  ( nee.  a.  t.  ),  Uanrer  { CommtnL 
»inonb  lUx.  HA.  e.  t.),  an  all  in  ta 
ai ■  vmilar eiplanaUoa.  Vltringa  {OmmeU,  in 
Itainm)  wai  nt  opinion  tbat  the  Hebrew  teem 
denoted  the  papjnu,  and  he  haa  bean  follumd  bj 
J.  O.  Unger,  wbo  ha>  publiibad  a  diai  ~  "  — 
Ihla  autOect  {Ot  miS,  lac  atdt  Pnpgro  frw- 
tiee,  (tm  drr  Piipirr-Siauda,ad  li.  lii.  T:  Up*. 
lT3t,  410). 

4.  Kiitk  (n^ij :  ■iAafui,  H^afJinisi,  «\d- 
fiowt,  a^X"'  ^'^''  Ci^'>  '■vf^j)''  ™'"*'i 
os^iniiit,  niiHtdOtJiilidii,  UiUinit,  tlia generic nania 


SMBharam,  HUium  . 
Cyp^ne^."  The  ArtBkii  tkmix,  Iha  A.  .^npt- 
( ?]  of  Ylaii  {Ibid.  p.  TS),  k  oommon  on  the 
janlu  of  the  Nib,  and  maj  ptrliapa  be  "  the  elaT 
of  tbe  bralaed  raid  "  to  whicb  SennaohBib  eom- 
pand  the  power  of  Kgrpt  (9  K.  irilL  31;  Ecnli. 
8,  T).  See  ako  h.  ilU.  .1.  The  thick  item  ofthk 
reed  niaj  ban  been  need  u  walking,  itaiea  i>j  tbe 
aneient  Orleotale;  perbape  the  moiauring-rwd  wai 
tbk  plant!  at  imamt  the  ilrj  oulmi  of  tbla  hi^ 
great  are  in  raudi  demand  itx  Aablng-roda,  etA. 

Some  kind  of  ftagnnt  ned  k  denoted  \>J  the 
word  kioik  (It.  iliii.  U;  Ea.  uril.  IS;  CknL  Ir. 
U),  or  mora  fullj  b]  Unlk  Utrn  (D^  rtjp), 
•ee  El  m.  i3,  or  b7  UnA  hntOi  (nSBH  m^ 
.ler.  Tl  30;  which  the  A.  V.  rendera  "eweet  caiM," 
and  "  cakmnt."  Whalerer  maj  be  the  ■□hatanea 
denoted,  it  k  rrrtiln  tbat  it  w>*  one  of  fbnJgn 

iportation,  "FRnn  a  far  eouiitrj' "  (Jer.  ri.  90). 

)nie  wrilen  (err  Sprangd,  Com.  in  Diotcor.  i, 
ivii.)  have  eanght  (o  JdoiU^  tbe  <blafA  bSttm  with 
the  Aania  caiaaiiia,  lb*  "  iweet  aedge,"  to  vhUi 


.    G,    33], 
(Ex.    1 


■.  end 
iutU,);  in  Jail  ixxi.  S3,  itdneA  denotee  tbe  bom 
it  tbe  arm  between  the  elbow  and  the  ehc   " 

length  equal  to  lii  cubita  (Ea.  ill.  8,  il.  B). 
WDid  a  Tariwalj  lendeml  in  the  A.  V.  b}  "  i 

N.  r.  jcdAofuf  ma;  tignlfj  tbe  "italk"  of  pbcti 
(Jiiik  IT.  SS 1  .Vitt.  iidl.  48,  tbat  of  the  hftsi>p, 
I  nl  tbk  k  doDbtrull,  or  "  a  Md  "  (MatU  xi.  7.  lii. 
aOi  Ukerii.  34;  Mtikir.  19,;  ar"anK«urtng 
rod"  (Her.  li.  t,  wi.  15,  181;  or  a  "pen"  (3 
John  13).  Stnnd  {Flor.  Potatt.  pp.  38-30;  givei 
the  bUowing  namei  of  the  reed  planta  i/  faletliue : 
SnccAdi-Hnt  efficiitnlt,  C^penw  pnpfrut  {P"l>!/' 
MMitjuumm),    '•  ■  •   " 


,  I'ujKije  en  PaUtL,  A 
fci  Siaeiic.  Nat.  1834,  p.  1«S),  "  Dane  ke  d<<eerte 
^  eDTironiienl  oee  montagnet  j'titraoW  pluewu 

■  It  h  dlSealt  la  tee  bow  the  Vnlf.  aDdtntond  II 


thej  re^  tbe  Ki>.afua  i^furrijcifi  of  DkeoOtUM 
|i.  1T1,  tbe  jiilAuiet  •(iMqton'beophiaitBtC/TiM. 
PlaiU.  IT.  8  %  i),  which,  accordinc  to  tbla  hut- 
named  writer  and  Plinj  (//.  N.  ill.  23j.  Ibrmerlr 
grew  about  a  bka  "  lietweeii  l.lbantu  aad  aotthi* 
DKHmtaio  of  no  note;  "  Strabo  identiflea  thu  witk 
the  Uke  of  Qenneeant  [fitog.  ivi.  p.  TBB,  d. 
Knuuer).  Burckbardt  waa  onable  to  diecorer  anj 
iweet-Bcented  leed  or  nub  ntu-  the  lake,  Ihoogh 
be  eaw  man;  tall  teoda  there.  "  High  reedi  grow 
along  tbe  tbore.  hot  I  found  none  of  the  anxnatl* 
node  and  nubee  mentioned  by  Stmbo"  (Sjiri^i,  ]■. 
319);  but  wbatettr  niaj  be  the  "fngrant  reed  " 
intaided.  It  b  eertaln  that  It  did  not  grow  In  Sjrte, 
otherwiae  we  cannot  tuppoae  it  ahould  beipokni  of 
ta  a  valnalik  pnduel  from  afareountrj.  [>r.  Rojk 
rebn  the  uUi^Mt  i  w«umi<Ji  of  llloecorldei  to  a 


